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Th. Zarcone, Centre National de la Recherche 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


VOLUME II 

P. 274 a , DIHLI SULTANATE, 1. 9 from foot, add to Bibl.: P. Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, a political and 
military history, Cambridge 1999. 

P. I055 a , GH AZNAWIDS, Art and monuments, 1. 12, add to Bibl.: Roberta Giunta, Les inscriptions de la ville. 

de Gazni (Afghanistan), these de doctorat N.R., Univ. de Provence Aix-Marseille 1999, 3 vols., 
unpubl.; R. Hillenbrand, The architecture of the Ghaznavids and Ghurids, in Carole Hillenbrand (ed.), 
Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 2. The Sultan’s turret, Leiden 2000, 124-206. 

P. 1104 a , GHU RIDS. 1. 13, add to Bibl.: Roberta Giunta, Les inscriptions de la ville de Gazni (Afghanistan), these 
de doctorat N.R., Univ. de Provence Aix-Marseille 1999, 3 vols., unpubl.; R. Hillebrand, The 
architecture of the Ghaznavids and Ghurids, in Carole Hillebrand (ed.), Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund 
Bosworth. 2. The Sultan’s turret, Leiden 2000, 124-206; P. Jackson, The fall of the Ghurid dynasty, in 
ibid., 207-37. 

P. 1142% GURGANDT, 1. 40, add after “iv, 260 f.)”: A building surviving there, on stylistic grounds attrib¬ 
utable to the later 6th/12th century, is by popular local tradition considered as the tomb of the 

Kh w arazm Shah Tekish b. II Arslan (567-96/1172-1200 [y.r.j), but is more probably a palace or 
government building, perhaps part of a larger complex (see S. Chmelnizkij, The mausoleum of Tekesh 
in Kunya Urgench, in F. Reroche et alii, Art turd Turkish art. 10th International Congress of Turkish 
Art... Geneva 17-23 September 1995, Geneva 1999, 217-23). 

VOLUME III 

P. 1178 b , IMRU’ al-KAYS, add to Bibl.: Irian Shahid, Byzantium and Kinda, in Byzantinische feitschr., liii (1960), 
57-73; idem, Byzantium and the Arabs in the sixth century, Washington D.C. 1995; idem, The last days 
of Imru‘ al-Qays: Anatolia, in Issa J. Boullata and T. DeYoung (eds.), Tradition and modernity in Arabic 
literature, Fayetville, Ark. 1997, 207-22; Sezgin, 6/1 .S', ii, 122-6, ix, 266. 

VOLUME IV 

P. 915 a , KH AKAN. 1. 33, and KH AN, p. 1010 b , 1. 23 from foot, add to Bibl.: G. Moravcsik, Byzantino-tur- 

cica, ii, Sprachreste der Tiirkvolker in der byzantinischen Quellen, 2 Berlin 1958, 148-9, 332-4; A.G.C. 
Sawides, Some notes on the terms Khan and Khagan in Byzantine sources, in I.R. Nettorn (ed.), Studies in 
honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 1. Hunter of the East, Leiden 2000, 267-79. 

VOLUME V 

P. 71 a , KHURYAN-MURYAN, 1. 13 from foot, add to Bibl.: G.R. Smith, The Kuna Muria Islands, 1959- 
60. A footnote of British colonial history, in I.R. Netton (ed.), Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 
I. Hunter of the East, Leiden 2000, 280-96. 

P. 707 b , LAWN, 1. 11, add to Bibl: P. Shinar, Quelques observations sur le role de la couleur bleue dans le Maghreb 
traditionel, in A. Borg (ed.), The language of color in the Mediterranean, Acta Universitatis Stockholmensis, 
Stockholm 1999, 175-9. 

P. 724“, LEO AFRICANUS, add to Bibl.: D. Rauchenberger, Johannes Leo der Afrikaner. Seine Beschreibung des 
Raumes zwischen Ml und Mger nach dem Urtext, Wiesbaden 1999. 

P. 1134 b , MADRAS A. I, add to Bibl.: Nicole Grandin and M. Gaborieau (eds.), Madrasa. La transmission du 
savoir dans le monde musulman, Paris 1997. 

VOLUME VII 

P. 506 b , MUKARNAS, add to Bibl.: W. Heinrichs, The etymology of Muqamas: some observations, in Asma 

Afsaruddin and A.H.M. Zahniser (eds.), Humanism, culture, and language in the Mar East. Studies in 
honor of Georg Krotkoff, Winona, Ind. 1997, 175-84. 

VOLUME VIII 

P. 67 a , NIZAK, TAR KH AN, add to Bibl.: Emel Esin, Tarkhan Mzak or Tarkhan Tirek? An enquiry concerning 

the prince of Badhghis who in A.H. 91/A.D. 709-710 opposed the ’Omavyad conquest of Central Asia, in 
JAOS, xcvii (1977), 323-31. 

VOLUME IX 

P. 7 b , al-SAN‘ANI, 'ABD al-RAZZAK, 1. 13 from the foot, after tafsir, add: ed. Mustafa Muslim 
Muhammad, 4 vols., Riyad 1989, and ed. ‘Abd al-Mu'tl Amin Kal'adjl, 2 vols., Beirut 1991. 

P. 84 a , SATIH b. RABI'A, 1. 24 from bottom, for spitting in their months, read spitting in their mouths 

P. 118 b , SAYYID KUTB, add to Bibl.: Sayyid Kutb’s articles containing social criticism, published in peri¬ 

odicals during the Second World War, have been collected and edited, with an elaborate introd. 
by A. Roussillon: Sayyid Kutb, al-Mudjtama' al-Misri. Ifrudhuruhu wa-afakuhu, i’dad wa-takdim Alan 
Rusijun, Cairo 1994, p. 388. 

P. 174 a , SHADHILIYYA . 1. 10 , for YashrutT (d. 1891), read Yashrutl (d. 1899) 

P. 377 b , SH AWK, add to Bibl.: Nasr Allah Purdjawadf, Shawk-i didar, in Nashr-i Danish, Tehran, xiv/4 

(1994); idem L Kibla-yi shawk, in ibid., xiv (1994). 

P. 378 a , al-SHAWKANI. add to Bibl.: Husayn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Amri, al-Imam aTShawkdnl, ra’id ‘asrihi. Dirasa 
ft fikhihi wa-frkrihi, Damascus 1410/1990; idem, art. Muhammad b. 'All al-Shawkdni ( 1760-1834), in 
al-MamsiTa al-yamaniyya, Beirut-San'a’ 1412/1992, ii, 828-9; B. Haykel, ATShawkdnx and the jurispru¬ 
dential unity of Yemen, in RMMM, lxvii (1993), 53-65, with bibl. and references. 

P. 462 a , SHI’R. 1 (a), add to Bibl.: Renate Jacobi, Studien zur altarabischen Qaside, Wiesbaden 1971; eadem, 
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VOLUME 
P. 18 b , 

P. 32 b , 

P. 70 b , 

P. 83 a , 


P. 136% 

P. 151% 

P. 176 b , 
P. 290 b , 

P. 360 b , 

P. 378% 
P. 376 a , 
P. 435% 

P. 435% 
P. 436 b , 

P. 46 l b , 


Dichtung und Liige in der arabischen Literaturtheorie , in Isi, xlix (1972), 85-99; eadem, Ibn al-Mu c tazZ' 
Dair Abdun, a structural analysis , in JAL, vi (1975), 35-56; eadem, The Camel-section of the panegyrical 
ode, in ibid., xiii (1982), 1-22; eadem, Jfeue Forsckungen zur altarabischen Qaside, in BiOr, xl (1983), 5- 
16; eadem, Die Anfange der arabischen Gazalpoesie. Abu Du’aib al-Hudali , in Isi, lxi (1984), 218-50; 
eadem, Time and reality in Nastb and Ghazni, in JAL, xvi (1985), 1-17; eadem, The Khayal motf in 
early Arabic poetry, in Oriens, xxxii (1990), 50-64; eadem, Altarabische Topoi in der Abbasidendichtung. fur 
Technik und Funktion der “ Verfiemdung”, in M. Forstner (ed.), Festgabe fur Hans-Robert Singer, Frankfurt 
1991, ii, 757-71; eadem, Theme and variations in Umayyad Ghazal poetry , in JAL, xxiii (1992), 109-19; 
eadem, Und der Lagerplatz ruft: Wo ist Labid? Interpretation einer Luzumiya, in Alma Giese and J.Chr. 
Biirgel (eds.), Gott ist schon und Er liebt die Schonheit Festschrift fur Annemarie Schimmel, Bern 1994, 291 - 
303; eadem, fur Gazalpoesie des Wa&d ibn Yaztd, in W. Heinrichs and G. Schoeler (eds.), Festschrift 
Ewald Wagner zum 65. Geburtstag, ii, Studien zu arabischen Dichtung, Beirut 1994, 145-61; eadem, Von 
der Stammesdichtung zur Hofdichtung. Probleme des Motivwandels in der friihen arabischen Literatur, in Ibn an- 
Jfadxm und die mittelalterliche arabische Literatur. Beitrdge zum 1. Johann Wilhelm Fuck-Kolloquium (Halle 
1987), Wiesbaden 1996, 103-10; eadem, Al-Khayalam—a variation of the khayal motf, in JAL, xxvii 
(1996), 2-12; eadem, The origins of the Qasida form , in S. Sperl and C. Shackle (eds.), Qasida poetry 
in Islamic Asia and Africa, i, Classical traditions and modem meanings, Leiden 1996, 21-34; Irfan Shahid, 
The authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry: the linguistic dimension, in alAbhath, xliv (1996), 3-29. 

X 

al-TABARI, add to Bibl.: J.-M. Gaudeul, Riposte aux Chretiens par Air Al-Tabari, Rome 1995 (French 
tr. of al-Radd c ala ’l-JVasdra). 

TABKH, add to Bibl.: Th. Bianquis, Une crise firumentaire dans VEgypte fatimide, in JESHO, xxiii (1978), 
67-101; f.Gl. David, La cuisine, manger a Damas, dans Damas, miroir brise d’un Orient arabe, Paris 1993, 
226-39. 

TADJNIS, add to Bibl.: M. Griinert, Die Begriffsverstdrkung dutch das Etymon im Altarabischen, in Sb. 
Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, Philos.-hist. Kl., cxxv, v, Vienna 1892; H. Reckendorf, Uber Paronomasie in 
den semitischen Sprachen, Giessen 1909; H. Kindermann, Uber das Etymologisieren’ und das Denken in 
Bildern im Arabischen , in WO, ii (1959), 528-30. 

TAFILALT, add to Bibl.: H. Peres, Les relations entre le Tafilalt et le Soudan a tracers le Sahara du XIV 
au XIV f siecle, in Melanges de geographie et d’orientalisme offerts a E.F. Gautier, Tours 1937; J. Margat, 
Donnees sur Vhabitat du Tafilalt. Contribution a Vetude demographique des palmeraies du sud marocain, in Notes 
marocaines, Rabat, no. 11-12 (1959); A. Zerhouini, Maitrise des eaux dans le perimetre du Tafilalt, in 
Hommes, terres et eaux, Rabat, no. 42 (1981); D. Jacques-Meunie, Le Maroc saharien des origines a 1670, 
Paris 1982; G.S. Colin, Un voyage au Tafilalt en 1787, in Revue de la Geogr. du Maroc (Jan. 1984); 
M. Boubekraoui and C. Carcemal, Le Tafilalt aujourd’hui. Regression , evolution et societe d’une palmeraie 
du sud marocain, in Revue Geogr. Pyrenees et Sud-ouest , no. 47 (1986), 449-63; L. Mezzine, Le Tafilalt. 
Contribution a Vhistoire du Maroc aux XVIV et XVIIV siecles, Pubis, de la Faculte des Lettres de l’Univ. 
de Rabat, Rabat 1987. 

TAKIYYA, add to Bibl: E. Kohlberg, Taqiyya in ShVi theology and religion, in H.G. Kippenberg and 
G.G. Stroumsa (eds.), Secrecy and concealment. Studies in the history of Mediterranean and Near Eastern reli¬ 
gions, Leiden 1995, _345-80 (provides excellent survey of both sources and secondary literature). 
TALAT b. RUZZIK, add to Bibl.: See also Tala > i < b. Ruzzfk, Dfwan al-wazir Talari* al-Malik al- 
Salih, ed. A.A. BadawT, Cairo 1958, ed. M.H. al-Armnl, Nadjaf 1964; S.B. Dadoyan, The Fatimid 
Armenians. Cultural and political interaction in the Near East, Leiden 1997 (for Tala 5 i°s Nusayrism). 
TA’MIM, 1. 1, for milli, kardan read mild kardan. 

TA’RIKH. 2. In Persian, 1. 9 from foot, add to Bibl.: C.E. Bosworth, The Persian contribution to 
Islamic historiography in the pre-Mongol period, in R.G. Hovannissian and G. Sabbagh (eds.), The Persian 
presence in the Islamic world, Thirteenth Giorgio Levi Della Vida Biennial Conference 1991, in honor of Ehsan 
Yarshater, Cambridge 1998, 218-36; Julie Scott Meisami, Why write history in Persian? Historical Writing 
in the Samanid period, in Carole Hillenbrand (ed.), Studies in honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. 2. The 
Sultan’s turret, Leiden 1999, 348-74. 

TASNIM, add at end of article: For the opposition between Fatimid Shf c fs and ShafPfs from Damascus 
on the tasnim of tombs, see Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domination fatimide, ii, Damascus 
1989, 627. 

TAWAKKUL, 1. 19, add to Bibl.: L. Lewisohn, The way of Tawakkul. The ideal of “Trust in God” 
in classical Persian Sufism, in IC, lxxiii/2 (1999), 27-62. 

TAWAF, 1. -9, for keeping the Ka‘ba on the right at all times, read for keeping the Ka c ba on 
the left at all times; 

al-THAXABIYYA, 1. 7, after al-Mukaddasi add Yakut, Buldan, vi, 53 et passim. 

1. 10, before Today, add the sentence Many incidents which took place from the lst/7th to 6th/12th 
centuries are recorded by Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil; Fihrist, 440. 

THALLADL 1. -3 from bottom, after cf. add Musabbihi, Akhbar Misr, ed. Sayyid-Bianquis, Cairo 
1978,68; 

THAMUD, replace 2nd paragraph, 11. 9-21, with: As the following article thamudic shows, the term 
“Thamudic” is a purely conventional one, actually a misnomer, and has no demonstrable con¬ 
nection with the historical tribe of Thamud; nor is there any evidence that the various scripts 
described_as “Thamudic” are derived from Sabaic rather than their being parallel developments. 
al-TIBRIZI, 11. 15-17, in place of what is written in the text, read 458/1065), and in Sur [q.v?\ or 
Tyre, Sulaym b. Ayyub al-Razf (d. 447/1055), who as a philologist had specialised in hadith, tafsir, 
and above all ShafPl law. 
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XVIII 


P. 547 a , TIRMIDHI, add to Bibl .: B. Furuzanfar (ed.), Ma c drif. Madfmu'a-yi mawd'iz wa kalimdti-i Sayyid Buchan 
al-Din Muhakkik-i Tirmidhi, 2 Tehran 1377. 

P. 547 b , TIRNOWA, 1. 28 from foot, for At some point in the later 15th century, the Kawak Baba tekke 
had been established round the former church of the Forty Martyrs by a wakf read According to 
the latest evidence, the church of the Forty Martyrs was converted into the Kawak Baba tekke 
after the conquest of Tirnowa. Recent studies prove that the Kawak Baba tekke, with an Hmaret 
and a medrese , belonged to the wakf of BayazTd I. The tekke was established there towards the end 
of the 17th or at the beginning of the 18th century, when the church was abandoned, 

P. 567 b , TOPKAPI SARAYI, 1. -8, for Mehemmed III, read Mehemmed IV 

P. 568 a , l. 33 L for Mehemmed III, read Mehemmed IV 

P. 914 b , ‘USHAK, add to Bibl., H. Inalcik, The Yuriiks: their origins, expansion and economic role, in Oriental Carpet 
and Textile Studies , ii (1986), 39-66. 

SUPPLEMENT 

P. 4IT, ILAK, 1. 51, add In the later 4th/10th century and early 5th/11th centuries, the dihkans of Ilak 
took the side of the incoming Karakhanids [see ilek-khans] against their Samanid overlords. It 
now seems possible to place the Julus minted during this period, going up to 403/1012-13, as 
emanating from three apparently successive dihkans. See M. Fedorov, A rare fals of AH 401 struck 
at I Ida (new data about the ee Dihadns of I Ida” dynasty), in Oriental Numismatic Society Newsletter, n°. 162 
(winter 2000), 11-13. 
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TA 5 and TA*, the third and sixteenth letters 
of the Arabic alphabet, with the numerical val¬ 
ues in the abroad system of 400 and 9 respectively. 
In the modem standard pronunciation, the former 
represents a voiceless, slightly aspirated, dental (or 
dento-alveolar) stop; the latter a voiceless, unaspirated, 
dental (dento-alveolar) stop with simultaneous velari- 
sation, i.e. with the back of the tongue lifted towards 
the soft palate. Slbawayh and his successors classify 
td* as madjhur, which most modem scholars have under¬ 
stood to mean “voiced” [see huruf al-hidja 5 and the 
references cited there], but the evidence of modem 
Arabic dialects and of the other Semitic languages 
seems hardly reconcilable with the alleged voiced 
articulation of td 3 . It is true that in a large area of 
central Yemen, including San'a*, the reflex of clas¬ 
sical Id* is in fact realised as a voiced [d] in pre- and 
inter-vocalic positions, but in many of these dialects 
ta 3 is also voiced in the same positions (see P. Behnstedt, 
Die nordjemenitischen Dialekte. Teil 1. Atlas, Wiesbaden 
1985, 13 and Karte 6). Thus the Yemenite evidence 
does not really support the supposedly ancient voiced 
realisation specifically for “emphatic” Id*. 

In words of Greek or Latin origin which entered 
Arabic via Aramaic original [t] is normally repre¬ 
sented by ta 3 ; this continues the scribal practice in 
Aramaic, where the letter taw represents the (origi¬ 
nally aspirated, later fricative) Greek 0, while the let¬ 
ter tet_h is reserved for the Greek (unaspirated) x. 
Similarly in borrowings from Iranian languages, orig¬ 
inal [t] is very often represented by to 3 in Arabic (e.g. 
in place-names like Tabaristan, Tus, Istakhr), possi¬ 
bly suggesting that in early New Persian [t] was still 
(as in Old Iranian) unaspirated. However, in modern 
Persian [t] is pronounced almost exactly like Arabic 
[t], i.e. with some degree of aspiration, and when the 
Persians began to write their own language in Arabic 
script they consistently used td 3 for their [t], restrict¬ 
ing to 3 to words borrowed from Arabic. 

Turkic languages, when written in Arabic script, 
generally use td 3 for the more or less palatalised [t] 
occurring in the vicinity of front vowels and ta 3 for 
the same phoneme next to back vowels. Urdu uses 
td 3 for its voiceless, unaspirated dental [t] and puts 
(at least in the modem orthography) a miniaturised 
ta 3 over the letters rd 3 , dal and unpointed td 3 to indi¬ 
cate the Indian retroflex consonants [f], [d] and [t]; 
ordinary ta 3 is used (as in Persian) only in Arabic 
words and is not distinguished from ta 3 in pronunci¬ 
ation. 

Bibliography : W.H.T. Gairdner, The phonetics of 
Arabic, London 1925; J. Cantineau, Corns de phone- 
tique arabe, in Etudes in linguistique arabe. Memorial Jean 
Cantineau, Paris 1960, 31 ff.; H. Fleisch, Traite de 
philologie arabe, i, Beirut 1961, 57 ff.; A. Roman, 
Etude de la phonologie et de la morphologic de la koine 


arabe, Aix-en-Provence 1983, i, 155 ff., 254-6, 311- 
13, ii, 604 ff.; T.F. Mitchell, Pronouncing Arabic, i, 
Ojdord 1990, 33-45. (F.C. de Blois) 

TA-HA, two isolated letters at the head of sura XX 
in the Kur’an. It has been proposed to explain them 
as an abbreviation, either of an imperative (from the 
root w-t-', al-Hasan al-BasrT) or from a proper name 
(Talha; Abu Hurayra), meaning the Companion of the 
Prophet, who supplied this sura to the first compilers 
of the Kur’an. 

The important thing to note is that Muslim tradi¬ 
tion since the 3rd/9th century has made Ta-Ha one 
of the names of the Prophet, and as a result, to this 
day we find boys in Egypt and ‘Irak given the name 
Muhammad Ta-Ha. From the 4th/10th century, mys¬ 
tics unanimously see in Ta-Ha the purity (tahara) and 
rectitude ( ihtida ’) of the heart of the Prophet. Such 
are in djajr \q.vi\ the classical meanings of the two 
letters. 

On the other hand, the two letters ta-sin (found at 
the head of sura XXVII), following the methods of 
djajr which sees in them abbreviations of tahara + sand, 
have been taken by certain early mystics to designate 
Iblfs, whose monotheistic preaching among the angels 
was parallel with the monotheistic mission of Ta-Ha 
(= Muhammad) among men (see al-Halladj, Tasxn al- 
azal. In this connection, it may be asked whether ta- 
sin was not formed by the inversion of shi-tan and 
this after the year 309/922, date of the death of al- 
Halladj, for numerically ta + sin = 300 + 9). 

The personal name, reduced to Taha, has not ac¬ 
quired a comparatively frequent usage in the Islamic 
lands. This is particularly seen in the name of the 
famous Egyptian man of letters and politics, Taha 
Husayn [?.».]■ 

Bibliography. Maydani, s.v. rudda min taha ila 
bismillah; BaklJ, Tafsir, Cawnpore 1883, ii, 18-19 (tr. 
in Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique 
de la mystique musulmane 2 , Paris 1954, 99, and idem, 
La passion d’al Hallaj, Paris 1922, 884, n. 1); ibid., 
Eng. tr. H. Mason; Raghib Pasha, Safina, Cairo 
1282, 395; Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, 
ii,_70-9. (L. Massignon) 

TA‘A (a., pi. ta'at), a term of the theological 
vocabulary for an act of obedience to God, 
contrasted with ma’siya, pi. ma’asi , act of disobedience 
to God, hence sin. The two terms represent respec¬ 
tively good and bad actions, but add, or substitute 
for, these purely moral ideas the religious concept of 
conformity or non-conformity to the divine Law. 

Ta‘a is not a Kur’anic term (good actions are usu¬ 
ally called salihat, or much more rarely, hasana, pi. 
hasandt (see VI' 160; XI, 114; XXV, 70; XXVII, 89; 
XXVIII, 84). On the other hand, the verb atd'a “to 
obey”, is very common (74 attestations), and in 31 
instances it involves, in effect, obedience to God; but 
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one should note that this obedience to God, when 
expressly formulated, is always linked with obedience 
to the Prophet (see III, 32, 132; IV, 13, 59, 69, 80; 
V, 92; VIII, 1, 20, 46; etc.). In seven cases, it is a 
question of obeying tout court, without further preci¬ 
sion (II, 285; IV, 46; V, 7; XXIV, 47, 51; XLVIII, 
16; LXIV, 16), and, once, obedience involves only 
the Prophet (XXTV, 56). It is not, however, the same 
with the verb ‘asa “to disobey”, for which there are 
seven mentions, in various ways, of disobedience to 
God alone (VI, 15; X, 15; XI, 63; XIX, 44; XX, 
121; XXXIX, 13; LXVI, 6). One should neverthe¬ 
less mention that the noun ma’siya, which appears in 
a unique passage (LVIII, 8-9), figures only in the 
expression ma’siyat al-rasul. 

In HiutUil. so far as one can judge, obedience to 
God is expressed exclusively in the explicit formula 
ta’at Allah, with the plural never found. On the other 
hand, the pi. ma’asi is already used, in an absolute 
form, for sinful actions (see e.g. al-Bukhart, buyu, 2; 
tafsir sura II, 47). 

It would indeed be futile to claim to be able to 
say at exactly what moment the usage of ta’a and 
ma’siya, used absolutely, for good and bad actions, 
came to be employed. One can only say that, in the 
theological writings which are presumed to be the 
oldest (end of the 1st century A.H.), this usage seems 
to be already firmly established (thus in the Risala 
attributed to al-Hasan al-BasrT, ed. Ritter, in I si, xxi 
[1933], 74,11.6-7, 76,11. 7-20, 78,1.5; in that attrib¬ 
uted to the caliph ‘Umar II, ed. J. van Ess, in his 
Anjange muslimischer Theologie, Beirut 1977, §§ 14-16). 

On the exact meaning of ta'a, Sunni and Mu'tazili 
theologians were opposed, as a corollary of the debate 
which divided them on the crucial question whether 
God willed the evil actions of men or not. For the 
Mu'tazills, God—by the fact of His justice—only wills 
men’s good acts. He wills neither their unbelief nor 
their sins. In other words, there is no difference 
between what God wills and what He ordains, and 
to obey Him is thus the equivalent of conforming to 
His will. For the Sunni theologians, on the contrary, 
God—from the fact of His all-powerfulness—neces¬ 
sarily wills everything which exists, including men’s 
evil acts. Hence there cannot be in any circumstances 
an equivalence between His will and His order; to obey 
Him is to do what He ordains, and not necessarily 
to do what He wills. On this question, see ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, Mughni, vi/a, 39,11. 17 ff.; Ps. 'Abd al-Djabbar, 
Shark al-usul al-hhamsa, Cairo 1965, 457, 11. 16 ff.; Ibn 
Furak, Mucfaarrad makalat al-Ash'an, Beirut 1987, 70, 
11. 20-3, 157, 11. 12-18; al-Baghdadl, Fark, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Hamld, Cairo n.d., 183, 11. 4-11; D. Gimaret, in SI, 
xli (1975), 69-71; idem, La doctrine d’al-Ash’an, Paris 
1990, 298-9. 

Another question, connected with the foregoing, is 
that of knowing whether every act of obedience to 
God only merits being called thus if it is an act of 
conscious obedience to a divine order known as such. 
Certain theologians—admittedly a very small minor¬ 
ity—held that the answer was no, and admitted (at 
the time when there is, objectively, a coincidence 
between the act and such-and-such divine prescrip¬ 
tion) the existence of “acts of obedience in which God 
is not intended” (ta’at la yuradu biha Allah): thus the 
Mu'tazili Abu ’1-Hudhayl [<]■«.] and certain Ibadls (see 
Gimaret-Monnot, Loire des religions et des secies, i, Paris 
1986, 409, 411). Most of the Mu'tazila rejected this 
thesis (see al-Ash'arl, Makalat, 2nd ed. Ritter, 429, 
11. 12 ff). For his part, al-Baghdadl affirms that, in the 
eyes of the Sunnis, there is only one solitary case of 


unintentional obedience to God, sc. when a man who 
does not yet have knowledge of God uses reason¬ 
ing power (al-naiar wa ’l-istidlal) which leads him to 
this (Fark, 126, 11. 1-7; Usui al-din, Istanbul 1928, 267, 
11 . 6 - 10 ). 

According to ‘Abd al-Djabbar, ta'a can be said of 
every act willed by God (in the Mu'tazili sense of 
the expression), by which he means it to be under¬ 
stood as either an obligatory act (wadjib) or a recom¬ 
mended one (nadb). It cannot be said of an act simply 
permitted ( mubah) (Mughni, vi/a, 39, 11. 12-14). Al- 
Baghdadl is more explicit, and distinguishes four cate¬ 
gories of ta'a: (1) the most important is faith, which 
will vouchsafe to the believer entry to Paradise; (2) 
the affirmation of faith bi ’l-lisan, which will enable 
him to enjoy all the privileges reserved for Muslims 
in this present life; (3) involves performing all oblig¬ 
atory acts and eschewing grave faults, which will 
preserve him from Hell; and (4) the practice of 
supererogatory acts ( nawafil ), which will guarantee him 
an extra reward in Paradise (Usui al-din, 268, 11. 3-12). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(D. Gimaret) 

TA’ABBATA SHARRAN, the nickname of the 
pre-Islamic su’luk poet Thabit b. Djabir b. Sufyan 
of the Banu Sa‘d b. Fahm (of the group Kays ‘Aylan, 
see Ibn Habib, Alkab, 307). The traditions which have 
attempted to explain this nickname (“he carried an 
evil under his arm”) should not be taken at face value; 
the evil that was carried round by this very young 
man possessed a legendary significance, whether it 
concerned snakes, a sabre or a ghul [j.».]. This name 
was intended to convey a particular image of a poet 
dominated by an inborn tendency to cause nuisance 
as well as to suggest the presence of an unconquer¬ 
able determinism. 

There are details in his biography which could well 
pass for authentic, but they are mixed with “traditions” 
(or rather literary episodes) which attempt to illustrate 
or enhance the essential themes of his poems. These 
narratives seem to have taken shape from the 2nd/8th 
century onwards. Muhammad b. Habib (d. 245/859) 
speaks about numerous extraordinary stories connected 
with the raids he made, but he declines to report 
them (al-Muhabbar, 196); al-Baghdadl (Khizanat, i, 138) 
speaks of numerous stories which remain perplexing 
because of their fantastical nature. In this list are 
recorded his encounters and victorious battles with 
the gia/ (Ibn Kutayba, Shi’r, 175, a theme which is 
found again in ‘Ubayd b. Ayyub al-‘AnbarT, a su’luk 
of the Umayyad period, see Husayn ‘Atwan, al-Shu’ara’ 
al-sa’aUk ft ’l-'asr al-islanu, Beirut 1407/1987, 155-7), 
his legendary speed, and his effectiveness in handling 
weapons and in the art of making raids. Similarly, 
the whole account accompanying the poem by Abu 
Kablr al-Hudhall in al-TibrlzI (al-Hamasa, Bonn 1828, 
41-4) aims to illustrate the mutual hatred between 
Ta’abbata Sharran and the Hudhalls. who were re¬ 
sponsible for the death of the poet (see below). 

The more authentic biographical details indicate 
that the poet possessed a good lineage: his mother 
was an Arab of the Banu Kayn (Fahm); one of his 
sisters, Umayya, was married to Nawfal b. Asad b. 
'Abd al-‘Uzza (of Kuraysh), and she bore him a son 
‘Adi b. Nawfal (Ibn H azm - Qiamharat ansab al-’Arab, 
Cairo 1382/1962, 120). It is also known that he mar¬ 
ried a woman of the Banu Kilab. 

Ta’abbata Sharran was a brigand, but despite his 
activities, just like ‘Urwa b. al-Ward [?.».], he was 
one of the very few sa’atik al-’Arab who managed to 
remain integrated within his own tribe. Thus he never 
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suffered the reproaches of kpal c (repudiation by the 
tribe) and was never recorded as being called a khalV. 
His band of men seem also to have belonged to the 
Fahm: his alleged maternal nephew al-Shanfara, 'Amir 
b. al-Akhnas, al-Musayyab b. Kilab, Murra b. Khulavf. 
Sa'd b. al-Ashras and 'Amr b. Barrak. 

His incursions seem to have been directed in the 
main against the Badjlla, from whom he helped him¬ 
self to camels and sheep (ghanam), against the Hudhavl 
and the Azd, as in the episode of an escape helped 
by honey which he poured on to the slope of a moun¬ 
tain, and down which he was then able to slide to 
safety, and against the Khath'am. 

Brigands and their booty used to find refuge in the 
Sarat mountains, escaping pursuit by the clans they 
had raided. He met his death pierced in the heart 
by the arrows of a mere youth ( duwayn al-hilm) of the 
Banu Hudhayl. His mortal remains were thrown to 
the bottom of the cave of al-Rakhman (for the nar¬ 
rative detail see Ibn Habib, Mughta&n , 215). He was 
mourned by his sister Umayya or Rayta and his 
mother (Sezgin, GAS, ii, 139). 

The latter paints a very engaging portrait in a 
famous threnody of the perfect DjahilT hero who was 
also a careful and perceptive leader of his men. Because 
of his attentive care, he was eulogised as umm al-iydl, 
mother of the hearth and home (al-Tibrfzf, 523), and 
also as ( ayr alcana, the wild ass who has a herd of 
females (ibid., 526), because of his courage and relent¬ 
less intransigence. 

There were two chains of scholars who specialised 
in transmitting the poetry of Ta’abbata Sharran: 1. 
Abu 'Amr al-Shaybanl (d. 206 AH) > Ibn Habib > 
al-Sukkari; 2. al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl > Ibn al-A'rabl. 
A good part of the poet’s work is said to have been 
cited in al-Durra al-jakhira (al-Baghdadi, Khizana, iii, 
344). This transmission was actually a little later than 
Khalaf al-Ahmar (d. 180/821-2). It has been suggested 
that it is legitimate to have a certain distrust towards 
this poetry (238 verses divided into 32 fragments and 
pieces), and some caution should be observed con¬ 
cerning Khalaf one of the grand masters in the art 
of forgery. 

However, this poetry reflects in an exemplary fashion 
the usual ideas of the life of the suHuk. The work of 
Ta*abbata Sharran expresses the fierce claims of the 
“me”, and a no less absolute contesting against col¬ 
lectivity, against the “us”. Typical terms used in pre- 
Islamic poetry such as kawm, hayy, kabila, kabll and 
the pronouns of the first person plural are totally 
absent from these texts; more precisely he uses them 
to describe his enemies and those he attacks and pil¬ 
lages. Nevertheless, these texts fit naturally into the 
three parameters of all poetry of the su'luk type [see 
su'luk] : the apologetic, the lyric and the therapeutic 
parameters, and can be divided thus: 

1. apologetic parameter (Yusuf ShukrI Farhat, 
Diwan Ta’abbata Sharran, in Diwan al-sa e alik, Beirut 
1413/1992, nos. I, II, VI, IX, X, XII, XIII, XV, 
XVI, XX, XXI, XXII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, XXVII, 
XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI); 

2. lyric parameter: (nos. VII, VIII, XII, XVIII, 
XIX, XXV); 

3. therapeutic parameter: (nos. Ill, V, XI, XII, 
XVI, XVII, XVIII, XXV, XXIX). 

The most beautiful piece is the kdfiyya (< al-Mufad- 
dalryyat, no. 1; Diwan , no. XVIII). Gabrieli, however, 
considers it an accumulation of heterogeneous verses. 
According to him, it creates the impression of a mosaic 
of which the pieces have been arbitrarily collected by 
later rhapsodists (F. Gabrieli, Ta : abbata Sharran, Shanfara, 


Khalaf al-Ahmar, in Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lined, 
8th series [1946], i, 49-50). 

Goethe translated the lamiyya of the brigand poet 
into verse in 1819 ( Goethes Werke , ii, Gedichte und Epen, 
Hamburg 1952, 130-3), using Freytag’s Latin transla¬ 
tion. After carrying out a study of the structure of 
the poem, in which he detected a profound order 
and harmony, the great German artist concluded in 
his analysis that this bare style reflected the serious 
element of the work. After a careful reading of the 
text, he wrote, the event unfolded to the smallest de¬ 
tail before the eyes of our imagination (ibid., 133-4). 
(Lyall, however, thought that Goethe’s interpretations 
were not always correct.) 

Bibliography : Zubayrl, K. Nasab Kuraysh, Cairo 
1982, 209; Muhammad b. Habib, K. al-Muhabbar , 
Haydarabad 1361/1942, 192, 196-7, 200; idem, 
K Asma 3 al-mughtdlin min al-ashraf fi TDjahiliyya wa 
Tlsldm, in Nawadir al-makhtutat, vi, Cairo 1393/1973, 
215-7; idem, K Kuna al-Shu e ara 3 , in ibid., 292; 
Sukkarl, K. Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyym, Cairo 1384/ 
1965, 239, 595, 844, 847, 1240; TibrizI, Sharh M- 
tiyarat al-Mufaddal, Damascus 1391/1971, 93-140, 
523, 526, 1482; Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi‘r wa- 3 l-$hu c ard 3 , 
Leiden 1904, 174-7, 422-5, 437; Abu ’l-Faradj al- 
IsfahanT, al-Aghani\ xviii, 209-18; Hisham Ibn al- 
Kalbl, Nasab Ma c add wa ’l-Yaman al-kabir, Beirut 
1408/1988, 555; 'Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khiza- 
nat al-adab , Cairo 1406/1986, i, 134, 137-9, 201, 
iii, 344, 345, vi, 177, vii, 4, 487, 502-3, 506-7, viii, 
194-7, 219, 356; Ibn SaTd al-AndalusI, Nasfiwat al- 
tarab ji ta 3 rikh Ifidhiliyyat al J Arab , 'Amman 1982, ii, 
587-90, 790; al-Sharlf al-Murtada, Amdli al-Murtada, 
Cairo 1387/1967, i, 280, ii, 12, 176-7, 185; Sulay- 
man b. 'Abd al-KawI al-Tufi, Mawa 3 id al-hays ji 
fawa 3 id Imri 3 al-Kays, 'Amman 1414/1994, 164, 166, 
216; Nallino, La literature arabe, Paris 1950, 40,41, 
144, 185; Blachere, HLA, ii, 286, 413; Sezgin, GAS, 
ii, 137-9; Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, The mute 
immortals speak, Ithaca 1993, 87-118; A. Arazi, La 
realite et la fiction dans la poesie arabe ancienne, Paris 
1989, 51-2, 83; Yusuf Khulavf. al-Shtfara 3 al-sa c alik 
fi Vasr al-^dhiH, Cairo 1959, 34-9, 41-3, 46-8, 50- 
5, 75-6, 80-4, 111-13, 158, 160, 162-3, 171, 174-5, 
182, 186-7, 191-3, 195, 201, 204-9, 215, 222-3, 227, 
231-2, 238-40, 245, 259-60, 265, 294-5, 305, 307; 
Salman al-Karaghul! and Djabir Ta'ban, Shfr Ta 3 ab- 
bata Sharran, Baghdad 1973; Nasir al-Dln al-Asad, 
Masadir al-$hi c r al-<frahili wa-kimatuha al-ta 3 rikhiyya, 
Cairo, 1956, 452-3, 458-62; 'Abd al-Hallm HifnI, 
Shi c r al-sa c dlik manhadjuhu wa-khasa 3 isuhu, Cairo 1987, 
60, 64, 69, 92, 113-14, 194, 212-5, 232-4, 243, 
244, 260, 269; Ibrahim al-Nadjdjar, Mcujjma* al- 
dhdkira, i, Thakdfat al-badiya wa-masdlikuha, Tunis 
1987, 41-55, 63-75; Mayy Yusuf Khulavf. al-Kasida 
al-dfahiliyya fi TMufaddaliyyat, Cairo 1989, 113-18. 

(A. Arazi) 

TA'ADDI (a., masdar of the form V verb), literally 
“act of going beyond, passing over... to”, a term 
of Arabic grammar denoting transitivity; the 
related form ta ( diya is also found. 

The term is understood in terms of the syntactic 
effect of the transitive verb which goes beyond and 
passes over the agent to fall on the direct object 
(Levin, 1979). In that sense, the verb is considered 
an operator which governs the syntactic inflections of 
the agent and the direct object. Verbs such as kana 
(“to be”), (“to suppose”), which is a verb that 

introduces what were originally the subject and pred¬ 
icate of a nominal sentence and keeps them in the 
now verbal proposition as its objects, and daraba (“to 
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hit”) which is a transitive real verb—are each called 
muta'add 1 ” by all Arab grammarians. By definition, 
muta ( add m verbs cause the agents to be in the nomi¬ 
native and the verb complements to be in the accu¬ 
sative. The term muta < add tn is therefore subsumed under 
the concept of c amal or government. 

Arab grammarians regarded the morphological pat¬ 
terns of verbs as essential in determining verb tran¬ 
sitivity. Therefore, the patterns were always related to 
the concepts of ta c addi. However, the emphasis on how 
much the morphology of the verb could be the deter¬ 
mining element of its transitivity or intransitivity 
decreased significantly by the 4th/10th century espe¬ 
cially with the writing of Ibn al-Sarradj’s al-Usul ft 
Tnahw. Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/928) gave more empha¬ 
sis to the meaning denoted by the verb over the 
meaning denoted by the morphological pattern (Bohas 
and Guillaume, 1990). 

Starting with the work of al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898 
[q.v.]) and continuing very clearly in the work of Ibn 
al-Sarradj, the use of the word muta c add w as a tech¬ 
nical, structural term was based on purely syntactic 
processes. These processes concerned case inflections 
not only on the verb’s agent and direct object, but 
also on all the other accusative complements used 
with the verb. In this manner, ta'addi reflected the 
verb’s power to govern the nouns surrounding it. 

On the other hand, al-Mubarrad introduced the 
term wdsil (“reaching”) which Ibn al-Sarradj later used 
consistently to refer to a different level of interaction 
between the action denoted by the verb, the doer, 
and the semantic object. This interaction covers the 
semantic side of verb transitivity which the structural 
term ta'addi does not (Taha, 1995). 

Bibliography : A. Levin, Ta'adda ’l-fiM ila in 
Sibawayhi’s al-Kitab, in Studia orientalia D.H. Baneth 
dicata , Jerusalem 1979, 195-210; G. Bohas and 
S. Guillaume, The Arabic linguistic tradition , London 
and New York 1991; Z. Taha, Transitivity and gram¬ 
matical connections, a comparative study of Sibawayhi, al- 
Mubarrad, and Ibn al-Sarraj , Ph.D. diss., Georgetown 
Univ., Washington D.C. 1995, unpubl. 

(Zeinab A. Taha) 

TAA DIDIU B (a.), lit. “amazement”, a term of 
rhetoric. Though sometimes given a separate place 
in lists of badi c [q.v.], as in Raduyanfs [q.v.] Tardfuman 
al-balagha or Rashid al-Din Watwat’s Hadadik al- 
sihr, it is far more often mentioned, in more general 
discussions of poetry, as one of the basic effects or 
aims of the poetic process, especially of imagery. It 
is found, together with its active counterpart teTdfib 
(“causing amazement”) in the Aristotelian tradition 
(Ibn Slna, Hazim al-Kartadjannl [q.wf) and, in a some¬ 
what different sense, in the poetics of c Abd al-Kahir 
al-Djurdjam [q.v.]. This “amazement”, which is in fact 
usually “feigned amazement”, is related to concepts 
such as igprab or istighrab “[evoking] wonder”, found 
in works of poetics since Kudama b. DjaTar [q.v.], 
and lies at the basis of the common figure of badx c 
called tadjahul al- c arif “feigned ignorance”. 

Bibliography. G. Schoeler, Einige Grundprobleme 
der autochthonen und der aristotelischen arabischen litera- 
turtheorie, Wiesbaden 1975, index s.v. ta c gib\ W. Hein¬ 
richs, Arabische Dichtung und griechische Poetik , Beirut 
1969, index s.v. ta c gib; M. Ajami, The alchemy of glory, 
Washington 1988, index s.w. ta‘ajjub and ta f jib. For 
c Abd al-Kahir, see e.g. his Asrar al-balagha, Istanbul 
1954 (in brackets, the pagination of Ritter’s trans¬ 
lation, Die Geheimnisse der Wortkunst, Wiesbaden 1959), 
115-16 (144-5), 121 (150), 281-4 (327-32), 317 (369). 

(G.J.H. van Gelder) 


TAAISHA, one of a series of Arabic-speak¬ 
ing ethnic groups collectively called Bakkara 
“cattle people”, who live in the Sudan Republic across 
the southern Gezira, Kordofan [q.vi\, Dar Fur [j.t/.] 
and eastern Chad. The Ta'a’isha tribal home is in 
the far southwest of Dar Fur, neighbouring on the 
east the Habbaniyya, with whom they are closely 
linked. Little is known of the history of the Bakkara; 
nor can much be said about how and when the 
present groupings emerged, although in Dar Fur they 
were already in conflict with the sultanate to the north 
by the late 18th century. 

The Ta'a’isha rose to power when one of their 
number, ‘Abdullahi b. Muhammad Karrar [see 'abd 
allah B. muhammad al-ta'a’ishI] , a member of a holy 
family affiliated to the Sammaniyya tanka, became a 
follower of the Sudanese Mahdl, Muhammad Ahmad 
[see al-mahdiyya] before his public manifestation in 
1882. During the revolution, 'Abdullahi became the 
strongman of the movement and was designated as 
senior khalifa by the Mahdl. Following the Mahdf’s 
death in June 1885, the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi ruled the 
Mahdist state until its destruction by an Anglo-Egyptian 
army. He himself was hunted down and killed at 
Umm Diwaykarat on 24 November 1899. 

During the Khalifa’s rule, he made extensive use 
of his relatives and other fellow-Ta'a’isha as soldiers 
and administrators, leading to what P.M. Holt has 
called “The Ta'a’isha autocracy” (The Mahdist state 
in the Sudan, 1881-1898, 2 Oxford 1970, 204-22). 
Throughout the Mahdist period there was constant 
tension between the Ta'a’isha leaders and the riverain 
Sudanese. 

Bibliography. In addition to Holt, Mahdist state, 
see H.A. MacMichael, A history of the Arabs in the 
Sudan, 2 vols., Cambridge 1922, repr. London 1967, 
i, 271-306; Farah ‘Isa Muhammad, al-Turath al- 
sha'ln li-kabilat al-Ta'a’isha, Institute of African and 
Asian Studies, University of Khartoum 1982 (a folk¬ 
lore _study). (R.S. O’Fahey) 

TA'AM (a.), food, nourishment. For foods and 
food habits, see ghidha*: for cookery and the culi¬ 
nary art, see tabkh. The present article deals with 
the restricted topic of food etiquette. 

Since pre-Islamic times, the rules of food etiquette 
were divided between host and guests, the prime rules 
being that the former should be as generous as pos¬ 
sible and the latter should not appear too greedy. 
Much may be learned from the numerous anecdotes 
on those who sinned against these rules: see the mono¬ 
graphs and chapters in adab anthologies on misers 
(bukhald’), especially the book by al-Djahiz [q.v.\, and 
parasites and cadgers (tufayliyym), e.g. the K. al-Tatfil 
by al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl [?.».], Djudda 1986. Explicit 
prescriptions, all but absent from the Kur’an (cf. 
XXIV, 61), are found in Hadith literature, e.g. al- 
Bukharl. al-Sahih, At'ima, or Muslim, al-Sahih, A$hriba 
(bab adab al-tdani), where one is enjoined to begin 
with pronouncing the basmala, to eat with the right 
hand, not to condemn any food but merely to leave 
it if one dislikes it, to praise God after a meal, etc. 
More detailed and comprehensive treatment of “table 
manners”—although instead of a table (khmiari), a mat 
(sufra or simaf) is often preferred—is found primarily 
in religious works as well as secular texts. To the for¬ 
mer category belongs the Kitab Adab al-akl, which 
opens the second “quarter” of al-Ghazall’s [q.vi\ Ihya’ 
(cf. the section on the Prophet’s eating behaviour, 
adabuhu fi Tta‘am, in K. Adab al-ma‘isha wa-ahhlak al- 
nubuwwa, which closes the same “quarter”). Aimed 
particularly at Suits are the similar but shorter chapter 
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on adab al-akl in ‘Umar al-Suhrawardfs ‘Awarif al- 
mdarif and the lengthy chapters (39-40) in Abu Talib 
al-Makkf’s Kut al-kulub , tr. R. Gramlich, Die Nahrung 
des Herzen , iii, Stuttgart 1995, 266-390. The secular 
category, never devoid of religious elements, includes 
sections in all of the large adab anthologies that have 
chapters on eating and food. A K. Adab al-mawa 3 id by 
al-Ramhurmuzi (d. ca. 370/971) is mentioned in the 
Fihrist but is now lost. His contemporary Ibn Sayyar 
al-Warrak concluded his cookery manual K. al-Tabikh 
(ed. Helsinki, 1987) with chapters on table manners. 
Yahya b. ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-Djazzar (d. 669/1270 or 
679/1281), butcher and poet, wrote Fawa 3 id al-mawd’id, 
still unpublished but discussed by Traini (see Bibl). 
‘Abd al Ra’uf al-MunawT [^.z».] was the author of the 
unpublished K Adab al-akl wa ’l-shurb wa-’l-malbas.. . . 
In the entertaining R. Adab al-rmc’akala by Badr al- 
Dm al-Ghazzf (d. 984/1577), ed. in RAAD y xlii (1967), 
503-23, 732-57, many forms of bad eating behaviour 
are exposed in a fashion already found in al-Djahiz’s 
Bukhald \ On eating with kings, see Pseudo-Djahiz. 
K. al-Tadj, (Cairo 1914: bab fi muta c amat al-muluk). 

In general, eating etiquette seems to have been sim¬ 
ilar in many ways to what is expected of polite soci¬ 
ety in the West, stressing an aversion from unsavoury 
noises and messy or greedy behaviour. During com¬ 
munal meals, always preferred to solitary eating, 
particular care is to be taken to avoid contact with 
one another’s saliva. Conversation during meals is 
generally encouraged, in spite of what seems a wide¬ 
spread practice in modern Arab countries, where food 
is consumed quickly and silently. 

Bibliography : H. Kindermann, Uber die guten 
Sitten beim Essen und Trinken. Das 11. Buch von al- 
Ghazzati’s Hauptwerk. Vbersetzung und Bearbeitung als 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte unserer Tischsilten , Leiden 1964 
(richly annotated); Habib Zayyat, Adab al-ma 3 ida fi 
3 l-Islam , in al-Mashrik , xxxvii (1939) 162-76; R. Traini, 
Un Irallatello di galaleo ed elica conviviale: le Fawa’id 
al-mawa J id di Ibn al-Gazzar, in Studi in onore di Fr. 
Gabrieli. .., Rome 1984, ii, 783-806; GJ. van Gelder, 
Arabic banqueters: literature , lexicography and reality , in 
Rika Gyselen (ed.), Banquets d’Orient (= Res Orientales, 
IV), 85-93. Much information is given in Sulayman 
Mahdjub’s lengthy introduction to the edition of 
Ibn al-'Adim, al-Wusla ild ’l-hablb fi wasf al-tayyibat 
wa 3 l-tib , Damascus 1986. On the contemporary 
Middle East, see e.g. D. Hawley, Dcbrett’s manners 
and correct form in the Middle East;, London 1984. 

(G.J.H. van Gelder) 

TA‘ARRUB (a.), the verbal noun of a denomina¬ 
tive verb formed from * Arab , pi. A c rab, in the sense 
of “nomads, Bedouins” (the Kur’anic sense of this lat¬ 
ter term, cf. e.g. IX, 98/97, XLIX, 14; ta c arrub itself 
does not occur in the Kur’an). In earliest Islam, 
ta c arraba and its synonym tabadda denote the return 
to the Arabian desert after hidfira [( q.v.] to the 
garrison towns (amsar [see misr. B]) and participation 
in the warfare to expand the Arab empire and the 
Abode of Islam. Some of this movement back to the 
desert was doubtless legitimate, but on occasion it was 
denounced by circles of pietistic town dwellers as a 
kind of apostasy, the reversion to a life where the 
full, town-oriented Islamic cult could not be practised 
and its obligations fulfilled. See the full discussion in 
C.E. Bosworth, A note on ta c arrub in early Islam , in JSS, 
xxxiv (1989), 355-61. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TA‘A$$UB Jsee ‘asabiyya]. 

TA ( AW IDH I [see ibn al-ta ‘ awIdhI] . 


ta c Awun 


TA C AWUN (a.), co-operation in all modern 
senses of the term; a noun of activity and sometimes 
an abstract noun, parallelled, in the latter case, by 
ta c awuniyya (co-operativism). It was established in the 
early years of the 20th century as the term designat¬ 
ing this field of meaning, by transference from the 
sense of mutual aid (still valid), with the adjective 
tdawuni (co-operative), the active participle mutriawin 
(co-operator), then, later, the substantive ta e dwuniyya 
(co-operative, principally agricultural, but also organ¬ 
ised on the basis of supply of goods, housing, credit, 
crafts and manufacture). Since the middle of the 20th 
century it has been applied to the activities and insti¬ 
tutions of international co-operation. It is attested in 
Persian ( tdavon ), although contemporary Turkish trans¬ 
lates co-operative by kooperatif retaining te'awun (cur¬ 
rently teaviin) in the sense that it possessed at the turn 
of the century (of mutual aid, solidarity), a sense for 
which Arabic prefers ta c adud. 

The co-operative movement was inaugurated in 
Egypt by the Watani Party. Confronted by the finan¬ 
cial crisis of 1907 which devastated the countryside, 
‘Umar LutfT made inquiries in Italy regarding that 
country’s experience of the agrarian co-operative move¬ 
ment and the judicial aspects of co-operative credit. It 
was above all a case of protecting medium and well- 
to-do landowners from usurers and of major landowners 
protecting themselves against state fiscal policies. In 
1912, a Nikaba c amma li ’l-talawun united the score of 
co-operatives instituted since December 1909, agrar¬ 
ian ones ( Nikabat ziraHyya [see nikaba]), credit and ser¬ 
vices into a sharikat (Sharikat al-ta e awun). 

It was only during the 1920s that legislation concern¬ 
ing associations of this type was passed, and then to 
little effect. The same applied elsewhere, the Maghrib 
under French domination representing an exceptional 
case (reference to co-operativism by European labour 
organisations from the turn of the century, a number 
of successful foundations, outside this affiliation, pri¬ 
marily agricultural and restricted to the European 
sector). 

The concept was re-launched during the 1940s, in 
association with the movement of decolonisation. It was 
the peasants—to whom the present survey is limited— 
who were principally concerned, the United Nations 
(and the Linked States) insisting on the necessity of 
agrarian reforms and the formation of co-operatives 
for a dual purpose, preventive and developmental. 
However, the movement proved genuinely successful 
only in tandem with policies of economic and social 
planning, whether these had the object of guarantee¬ 
ing independent and autonomous development or of 
promoting liberally-oriented growth. From the associa¬ 
tive form, the co-operative sector has thus, in most 
cases, advanced to the status of a category of owner¬ 
ship (alongside public, private, and sometimes mixed 
ownership). 

The first experiments were made in Nasserite Egypt. 
The law of agrarian reform of September 1952 (revised 
in 1961 and 1969) obliged landowners and small¬ 
holders to belong to jjamHyyat ta c dwuniyya. When the 
process was completed, this consisted of pyramidal 
groupings, with examples at local, cantonal and provin¬ 
cial levels and a governing council. In the 1960s, the 
system was extended to include sectors of land unaf¬ 
fected by the reform (village co-operatives) or upgraded 
in parallel with the progress of construction of the 
Aswan Dam, these sectors, open to landless peasants, 
remaining, however, included within state farms. Spe¬ 
cialised co-operatives also appeared. The liberalisation 
(infitah) introduced by President Anwar al-Sadat had 
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the effect of limiting the role of co-operatives (credit, 
logistics and commerce), as well as the representation 
of small landowners (previously 80%) in the admin¬ 
istrative councils in order to stimulate the profitabil¬ 
ity of land and to permit foreign involvement. A new 
law regulating co-operativism (since revised) was passed 
in 1980. The number of local co-operatives, formally 
subject to centrally-imposed regulation of production 
and prices, is in decline, whilst that of the specialised 
co-operatives is steadily growing. 

Other countries are related to this “model” (with 
its genuine, but relative social effects), conceiving this 
sector as a method of organising the agrarian branch 
of the public sector, depending on state planning (with 
its relative or negative effects). 

In Syria, the agrarian reform of September 1958, 
suspended after the breaking of the union with Egypt 
(February 1958—October 1961), was the object of a 
new law in June 1963, since amended. The obliga¬ 
tion to form co-operatives was maintained, but redis¬ 
tribution was sporadic, even with the addition of the 
upgraded land. In April 1974, agricultural co-operatives 
were combined with peasant associations (small land- 
owners, farmers and labourers) in a National Union, 
a consultative body, but also the agrarian wing of cen¬ 
tral planning. 

In ‘Irak, the law of agrarian reform (August 1958), 
which followed the revolution of ‘Abd al-Karfm 
Kasim [?.».], was applied only to a limited extent 
until the Ba'thists returned to power (July 1968). 
A new law (May 1970) made “collective” exploitation 
(state, collective, co-operative farms) the framework of 
a “total agrarian revolution”. If resistance in Kurdistan 
is discounted, the co-operative sector has been effec¬ 
tive. In 1977, peasant and co-operative associations 
were combined in one organisation. Here too, and to 
an even greater extent since the fragmentation of the 
Front in 1979, it is the Ba'thist structure which is 
dominant in serving the objectives of central planning. 

Algeria was slow to introduce such measures. From 
1962 to 1970, the formula of self-management, exer¬ 
cised over vacant land and nationalised colonial terri¬ 
tories, developed into nothing more than the agrarian 
branch of the state’s public sector. Preceded by par¬ 
tial texts, the Charter of Agrarian Revolution (1972) 
opted for global and progressive agrarian reform and 
for the creation of co-operatives of various kinds, and 
later of Agrarian Revolution villages, in liaison with 
the Combined Agricultural Co-operatives with which 
self-managed holdings and the private sector were to 
be associated. But this experiment did not achieve the 
hoped-for results, and during the 1980s a return to 
privatisation has been observed. 

In Tunisia, the recovery of colonial territory and 
agrarian reforms coincided with the choice of a state- 
run and centralised planned development (1961-9). The 
agrarian programme was structured on “co-operative 
units” (all forms of production, development and serv¬ 
ices). The decision to extend this co-operative system 
to the entirety of agricultural enterprise (January 1969), 
provoked a crisis. The return to liberalism has led, 
in this case, to the dissolution of the co-operatives. 

In Morocco, the recovery of colonial territory pro¬ 
ceeded in stages (1963, 1973). As envisaged by 'Allal 
al-FasF \q.v. in Suppl.] as early as 1952, a law of agrar¬ 
ian reform was passed in 1966, but it was the Code 
of Agricultural Investment (1969) which, by the en¬ 
couragement of more favourable credit arrangements, 
boosted the formation of co-operatives (of utilisation 
of materials and of market-gardening). But this tended 
to favour major and medium-sized landowners, or at 


least, family groupings. Once subsidies were received, 
a number of them disintegrated. 

The choice made by Iran, at the beginning of the 
1960s, for a policy of planned growth, was accom¬ 
panied by agrarian reform (1962). A central organi¬ 
sation of rural co-operatives was created in 1963 in 
order to serve the interests of the latter. Conditions 
of repurchase or leases tended, however, to favour 
farmers backed by capital. The same has been the 
case in Turkey, where until 1960 laws of reform were 
sporadic or unimplemented; the agrarian co-operative 
structure is poorly developed there. In Sukarno’s 
Indonesia, under the agrarian law of 1960, the use 
of co-operatives was no longer obligatory, but it was 
among the demands of the rural movements during 
the unrest preceding the coup of 1965. 

The experience of the two Yemens before their 
unification (1990) deserves mention. In the North, the 
co-operative movement was the result of popular ini¬ 
tiatives at the time of the civil war (1962-70) and had 
the object of filling the gaps in matters of infrastruc¬ 
ture and local services. In 1963 and 1969, laws were 
passed with the object of harmonising the regulations, 
and in March 1973 the Hay’at al-Ta'awun al-Ahll were 
combined in a Federation. Incorporated into the single 
party (People’s General Congress, 1982-), it supplied 
a basic framework of organisation. It was through the 
expedient of elections of local councils of co-opera¬ 
tive development ( tatwlr ) (1985) that the country was 
endowed with municipal and communal councils. In 
South Yemen, as agreed in principle in the months 
which followed independence (1967), agrarian reform 
and the constitution of a co-operative sector were the 
object, from October 1970 onwards, of peasant intifadat 
which took possession of land and extended the co¬ 
operative sector, to include fishing and some sections 
of industry. The radical Arab nationalists in power 
(1969- ) supported a new law, passed in November 
1970, which encouraged this movement. The merg¬ 
ing of the radical Left into the Marxist Socialist Party 
(1978), confirmed the interest taken in this sector. In 
1988, there were the beginnings of public consulta¬ 
tion on the issue of ownership in the countryside, but 
it was after the unification of the two Yemens that 
moves were made in the direction of privatisation. 
The defeat of the Yemenite Left in the civil war of 
1994 led to the overall collapse of the co-operative 
movement, often to the benefit of the former land- 
owners. 
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1962- ; R. Antoun and I. Harek (eds.), Rural politics 
and social change in the Middle East, Bloomington- 
London 1972; P. Procheux (ed.), Histoire de I’Asie 
du Sud-Est. Revoltes, reformes, revolutions, Lille 1981; 
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Mediterranee orientale, Paris 1994; D. Warriner, Land 
reform in principle and practice, Oxford 1969; Publica¬ 
tions and documents of the relevant states and 
organisations, as well as those of international and 
regional institutions, in particular: International Co¬ 
operative Alliance (1895- ), Geneva; Organisation 
Arabe pour le Developpement Agricole (League of 
Arab States, 1970- ), Khartum. (J. Couland) 
TA AWWUDH (a.) means the use of the 
phrase a’udhu bi ’llahi min ... “I take refuge with 
God against..followed by the mention of the thing 
that the utterer of the phrase fears or abhors. The 
term isti’adha “seeking refuge”, is often used as a syn¬ 
onym. The phrase, with variants, is well attested in 
the Kur’an, in particular in the last two suras which 
each consist of one extended la'awwudh [see al- 
mu'awwidhatan 1 ]. The litany-like enumeradon of evil 
things in the first of the two foreshadows similar strains 
in a number of Prophetic invocations recorded in the 
Hadith collections (see e.g., several abwab in the kitab 
al-da‘awat of al-Bukharfs Sahib, which actually have 
the terms ta‘awwudh or, less frequently, isti’adha in their 
tides). With such precedent it is not surprising that 
ta‘awwudh becomes a clearly recognisable subgenre of 
du‘a’ “invocation”, in the devotional literature (see 
C.E. Padwick, Muslim devotions, London 1961, 83-93). 
Remarkably, ta'awwudh here often forms part of a two¬ 
pronged prayer in which the praying person asks for 
the good in the thing that is the object of the prayer 
and takes refuge against the evil in that very same 
thing (ibid., 89). If it is God’s wrath (ghadab) that the 
praying person wants to guard against, refuge can 
only be taken with God’s good pleasure (rida), which 
leads to the mysterious formula “I seek refuge from 
Thee with Thyself’ (ibid., 90-2). 

More specifically, ta'awwudk is also used to denote 
the formula a‘udhu bi ’llahi mina ’l-skaytani ’l-radfim 
which usually precedes any Kur’anic recitation (and 
thus also the salat) as a safeguard against misspeaking, 
omission of words, and other such mistakes. It is the 
counterpart of the formula sadaka ’llahu ’l-’agm which 
follows any formal recitation. The works on Kur’anic 
readings [see hra’at] have extended chapters on the 
ta’awwudh, dealing with its exact wording, its correct 
delivery, and its legal status (see e.g. Ibn al-Djazari. 
al-Nashr fi ’l-kira’at al-’ashr, ed. ‘A.M. al-Dabba', 2 vols., 
Cairo n.d., i, 243-59). 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(W.P. Heinrichs) 

TABAKA (a., pis. tibak or atbak ), a term of 
Mamluk military organisation. The tibak were 
the barracks in the Cairo Citadel, Kal c at al-Djabal, 
where the Mamluk sultans (648-922/1250-1517) had 
their Royal Mamluks quartered and which also housed 
the military academies where newly-bought mamluks 
received their training. We first learn of the tibak dur¬ 
ing the reign of al-Zahir Baybars who “established . . . 
barracks for the mamluks which overlooked the great 
al-Dirka gate, and inside the al-Karafa gate he put 
up. .. a large building with small halls for the mam¬ 
luks ’ quarters, and above them barracks for those who 
were married” (Ibn Shaddad, 341, 343). According 
to the sources, there were seventeen tibak during the 
third reign of al-Nasir Muhammad (709-41/1310-41 
[^.u.]), but their number may have varied, as old ones 
were habitually demolished to make room for new 
ones and barracks could bear more than one name. 
The historian al-Zahiri speaks of twelve barracks in 
the next century, each of which could house 1,000 
mamluks. Some of the better-known tibak were Tabakat 
al-Rafraf, Tabakat al-Zimam or al-Zimamiyya, Tabakat 


al-Hawsh, Tabakat al-Taziyya, Tabakat al-Mukaddam, 
Tabakat al-Sandaliyya and Tabakat al-Ashrafiyya. 

As their appellation indicates, many of the tibak 
were named after the eunuchs who had the overall 
responsibility for their administration. The tibak’ s staff 
of teachers and instructors, too, was mainly composed 
of eunuchs, according to a strict hierarchy: at the 
bottom were the tawashiyya , or khuddam al-tibak, respon¬ 
sible for training small groups of mamluks only; placed 
above them were the mukaddamu Ttibak , each of which 
stood at the head of a tabaka, and at the apex stood 
the mukaddam al-mamaUk al-sultaniyya , who carried the 
responsibility for all Royal Mamluks. Then there were 
religious scholars (fakih, pi. jvkaha > ) who were charged 
with the religious education of the mamluk trainees. 
One of the adult mamluks of each tabaka was appointed 
as leader ( agha , pi. aghawat, lit. “elder brother”) of the 
younger mamluks (ini, pi. iniyydt, lit. “younger brother”) 
whose task it was mainly to help them acclimatise to 
the life and discipline of the tabaka. Ties between 
guardian and trainee were often kept up long after 
the period of training at the tibak had come to an 
end. Upon entering the military academies, mamluks 
were divided into peer groups, according to age and 
ethnic origin, and further split up into smaller groups 
so as to make their instruction as efficient as pos¬ 
sible. Two principal stages characterised a mamluk’ s 
education: the first lasted into adolescence and con¬ 
centrated on religious studies, e.g., reading the Kur’an, 
the Islamic prescriptions and the shaft c a, so as to make 
him a Muslim, while the second began at adolescence 
and was only concluded when the young mamlutf s 
professional skill in the arts of war was deemed to 
have reached the highest level of accomplishment. The 
period of training at the tibak culminated in a spe¬ 
cial ceremony (Htk) during which mamluks of one and 
the same age group (kharfy) were released from servi¬ 
tude and became members of the Mamluk household 
of the Sultan at the Citadel. 

Bibliography. Ibn Shaddad, Ta’rikh al-Malik al- 
Zdhir, ed. A. Hutayt, Wiesbaden 1983, 341, 343; 
Makrlzl, Khitat, Cairo 1987, ii, 213-14; Khalil al- 
Zahiri, Zubda, Paris 1894, 27; D. Ayalon, L’esclavage 
du Mamelouk , in Oriental Notes and Studies, i, Jerusalem 
1951, 9-22, repr. in The Mamluk military society, Vario¬ 
rum, London 1979, no. I; A. Levanoni, A turning 
point in Mamluk history, Leiden 1995, 14-19. 

(Amalia Levanoni) 

TABAKAT (a ), pi. of tabaka , “everything which is 
related to another and which is similar or analagous 
to it, which comes to mean a layer of things of 
the same sort (Fliigel, Classen, 269, n. 1). From 
this a transition can be made to the idea of a “rank, 
attributed to a group of characters who have played 
a role in history in one capacity or another, classed 
according to criteria determined by the religious, cul¬ 
tural, scientific or artistic order etc.” (Hafsi, i. 229; cf. 
al-TahanawI, Kashsbaf, 917). In biographical literature 
it is the “book of classes” of characters arranged 
by “categories” and organised into “generations”. 

A. Lexicography and literature. 

1. This term does not appear in the Kur’an, but 
two other expressions approaching it do: tabak and 
tibak “analagous things which follow each other” 
(in a temporal or qualitative sense) or “placed on top 
of each other” (in a spatial sense); “You shall surely 
ride stage after stage” (LXXXIV, 19, tr. Arberry: 
tabak e an tabak 111 from one state to another, or from 
one calamity to another; see al-Tabari, Tafstr); “[God] 
who created seven tibak 0 ”” (the ranks or stages of the 
heavens, LXVII, 3; LXXI, 15). The common point 
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of reference is the idea of covering everything by 
something equivalent, of applying oneself to it (Kamus, 
s.v.). The idea of equivalence is again found in tabaka 
“a similar epoch” (al-kam min al-zaman). According to 
al-Asma'I, tibk designates a “group of people”; for Ibn 
al-A'rabf (d. 231/846) tabak reflects “a given state [or 
category] whatever its sort” (al-hdl ‘ala ’khtilafiJid). So 
does tabaka , according to al-Layth: kdna fillin' 1 '' ‘ala 
tabakat " shatta min al-dunya: ay haldt; K. al-Ayn\ M.-N. 
Khan, Die exegetischen Teik des Kitab al-‘Ayn, Berlin 1994, 
220, or again al-umma ba'd al-umma “one community 
succeeding another”. For Ibn Sfduh, tabak is “a group of 
people who correspond to an analogous group”. The 
variant tibk designates a vast number of people, grass¬ 
hoppers, camels, etc. (LA and al-Saghanl, Takmila . . 
ed. Mustafa al-HidjazI, Cairo 1988, s.v.; Ibn Stduh, 
Mukhassas, ix, 118). According to al-Layth, tabaka, 
which may be tabak in the masculine, is used as a 
unitary form of the noun of action tibak. Numerous 
other meanings are to be found in Lane, s.v. 

2. In adab and historiography, tabaka is in 
common use in the sense of category or class, in par¬ 
ticular of society: Ibn al-Mukaffa', Risala fi Tsahaba, 
ed. and tr. Ch. Pellat, Paris 1976, §31; Ibrahim b. 
M. al-Shaybanl (d. 298/911) according to al-Tkd al- 
farid, ed. Tarhlnt, iv, 262-3; G. Makdisi, The rise of 
humanism, Edinburgh 1990, 233-4. As for al-Djahiz. 
he uses it in the sense of degree, as in aTshakk fi 
tabakat'" “doubt is made up of degrees” (Hayawan, vi, 
35, 37, Jahiz, Le cadi et la mouche, tr. L. Souami, Paris 
1988, 74, 75); tabakat ma‘amha “degree or level (of 
meaning)” (op. cit., i, 10, Jahiz, 231; cf. i, 98). (Cf. 
Ibn Khaldun. Mukaddima, 1073, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 344: 
tabakat al-kaldm.) What is more, in his work the mean¬ 
ing of “social categories/classes” is often associated 
with types of character: misers, singers, singing slave 
girls, traders, secretaries, Turks, etc. (Ch. Pellat, Arabische 
Geisteswelt, Zurich 1967, 48-9, 436 ff.; S. Enderwitz, 
Gesellschaftlicher Rang und etfmische Legitimation, Berlin 1979, 
72-3, passim: al-Djahiz on the Africans, the Persians 
and the Arabs). Finally, the notion of tabaka applied 
to poets has been attested at least since the second 
half of the 2nd/8th century; see al-AsmaT (d. 213/828), 
K. Fuhulal aTshu'ara’, ed. Torrey, in gT)MG, Ixv (1911), 
495, 499. 

As to the following Prophetic tradition reported by 
Anas, it is very obviously spurious: “My community 
will be made up of five classes: firstly forty years with 
charitable and pious people; they will be followed for 
the next 150 years by people who will live in com¬ 
passion and mutual harmony; then for 160 years more 
there will come people who will turn their backs on 
each other and will separate themselves; then will 
come a period of scattering (har$) [and of war or of 
flight] and every-man-for-himself ( nadja )”. In another 
version it is said that each class would last for forty 
years and that another class would be added between 
year 40 and year 80 to arrive at the number of five 
(Ibn Madja, Sunan, 36, Fitan, no. 4058; cf. Ibn al- 
DjawzI, Mawdu'at, iii, 196; idem, Talkih , 714, several 
versions). It is possible that it may have been mod¬ 
elled on the following tradition: “The best of men 
are those of my century (kamt), and below them are 
those of the next century” (al-Bukharl, 62, Fada’il al- 
sahaba, i, tr. Houdas, ii, 583). 

In modern texts, the term is accepted most clearly 
to designate a “social class”, as in sira‘ al-kabakat “the 
class struggle”. 

B. The division into “classes”. 

1. Origin and meaning. 

For several scholars, the origin of this division in 


Arab biographical literature is found in the criticism 
of tradition (Loth, 594 ff.). It has even been written 
that the genre of the tabakat “was bom within the 
framework of the hadith and is inseparable from it” 
(Hafsi, i, 227). What supports the thesis of Hafsi is that 
the first book of classes was perhaps the K. Tabakat 
al-muhaddithin of al-Mu'afa b. 'Imran al-Mawsill (d. 
184/800; Sezgin, i, 348; Hafsi, i, 241). One argument 
against his position would be the K. Tabakat ahl al- 
‘ikn iva Tdjahl of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748), but the 
subject matter is not known: was it the “orthodox” 
believers, i.e. the KadarTs and the “ignorant”, i.e. 
the predestinationists (Van Ess, TG, v, Berlin 1993, 
137-8)? 

For Heffening, on the other hand, this grouping 
“much rather owes its origin to the interest of the 
Arabs in genealogy and biography”. Rosenthal, 93-5, 
for his part, considers that the division is genuinely 
Islamic and that it would seem to be the oldest chrono¬ 
logical division which presented itself to Muslim his¬ 
torical thinking. It was the natural consequence of the 
concept of the Companions of Muhammad, the “Fol¬ 
lowers”, etc., which in conjunction with the isnad crit¬ 
icism of traditions developed in the early second 
century of the hidfra. 

Without denying the fundamental role which it 
played in the birth and development of the genre, it 
does not seem that it originated from the genre, as 
the semantic survey above (cf. Heffening) would sug¬ 
gest. The ideas of covering, of egality, of analogy (cf. 
also kam, which perhaps preceded tabaka in the sense 
of “generation”, Rosenthal, 93, and which also has 
the connotation of analogy) and of succession which 
this term conveys, correspond well to the Muslim con¬ 
cept of “the history of salvation”, with the succession 
of pious men, beginning with the “prophets”, whose 
characters were so many models to be imitated. Even 
if tribal genealogy continued to exist, it gave way 
more and more to a particular form of spiritual or 
intellectual genealogy which also appeared, of course, 
in the haditl}, “the transmission of knowledge”, but 
also in other disciplines. In addition, by the use of 
certain types of tabakat every effort was made to main¬ 
tain the link with the primitive community which was 
widely mythologised. Finally, the fact that al-Asma'I 
(see above) had already used the term tabaka, however 
loosely, to compare two poets, and that al-Djumahl 
(d. 232/846) organised his Tabakat alyhu'ard’ (see 
Kilpatrick) according to an order which has nothing 
to do with religious merit, about the same epoch as 
Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/845) composed his own work, sug¬ 
gests that the genre in its origins was part of a global 
preoccupation of all scholars in different fields: to give 
to society the canons for transmitting knowledge, 
whether sacred or secular, and in particular by means 
of a biographical tool. This concern for continuity 
(Khalidi, 46-8, 205 and n. 50) insists at one and the 
same time on “sacred history continued” and on the 
equally secular aspects of the genre deeply rooted in 
its origins, also apparent in the genre of the awa’il 
[q.vi\, which was attested at least since the time of 
Ibn Shayba (d. 235/849; see book 34 of his Musannaf 
Beirut 1995, vii, 247-76). It is not fortuitous if in 
Talkih, 461-8, the section concerning them follows that 
on the tabakat. 

The interest in “genealogy” understood in that way 
was specified above, and can also be observed in the 
role which local stories play in the evolution of the 
genre, with certainly a touch of regional pride, but 
especially in order to justify the juridical practices in 
use in one place or another (Rosenthal, 94). Already 
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by this time, Ibn Sa‘d had given a special place to the 
grouping according to the capital cities and towns 
(Mecca, Medina, Basra, Kufa), or even events (Badr) 
but the History of Wasit of Bahshal (d. 292/905 [</.z>.]; 
ed. K. ‘Awwad, Ba gh dad 1967; Rosenthal, 166-7) is 
essentially a work about the classes of traditionalists 
in this town. Later this division was extended to all 
sorts of persons, but generally scholars. 

2. Criteria of classification. 

For the classification of the Companions, especially 
in the work of Ibn Sa‘d, see sahaba. For the Suc¬ 
cessors, see tabi‘. For both, see al-Hakim al-Nlsaburi, 
Ma c rifat c ulum al-hadith, chs. 7, 14 (twelve classes of Com¬ 
panions, fourteen classes of Successors); al-Suyutl, Tadrib 
al-rawi, 221-2, 234 ff., ch. 39-40, according to prece¬ 
dent; Mar^ais, 222-4; Hafsi, i, 242-4, 236-8. 

It is difficult to give general criteria for classification 
for all the tabakat ; four can be distinguished: moral 
and chronological, relationship with the Prophet for 
the first generations, chronological, and finally a late 
classification where alphabetical order is used (Hafsi, 
i, 234-6). 

For the classes of traditionalists, the “encounter” 
(lukya) between master and disciple is a fundamen¬ 
tal criterion for distinguishing between the two classes 
(‘Uman, 51). The principles of hierarchisation and 
also of illustration of the forged hadxth cited above, 
are seen in the original grouping which goes back to 
Abu Talib al-Makkl (d. 386/996). He distinguished 
five classes of forty years up to his era, citing five 
names for each one: caliph, jurist, traditionist, reader 
and ascetic ( Talkih , 714-17, takes up this classification 
which was continued by others until 560 A.H., per¬ 
haps some 40 classes). 

The organisation of works into classes did not seem 
very practical, as would appear in the work of al- 
DhahabT: Tadhkirat al-huffaz comprised twenty-one (80 
years); Mcfrifat al-kuna 3 , seventeen; Siyar a c lam al-nubala 3 , 
about forty (from seven to thirty years); Ta 3 nkh al- 
Islam [i-xxvii (up to 400 A.H.). ed. ‘U.‘A. Tadmuri, 
Beirut 1987-92; i-iv (611-40 A.H.), ed. B.‘A. Ma‘ruf 
et alii , Beirut 1988]; seventy (in general ten years). In 
this work he associates chronological organisation 
with organisation into classes, but in that way the tra¬ 
ditional principle of the “encounter” is abandoned. 
Furthermore, in two of his works he designates each 
class by one of its illustrious representatives, cf. “the 
class of al-Zuhn”. Thus he continues in al-Mu^anad 
fi asma rifaal K. Ibn Ma$a (eight classes, Ma‘ruf, 103; 
‘Umar! 49-50; Sezgin, i, 148; ed. Faysal al-Djawabira. 
Riyad 1988) and in al-Mu c in ft tabakat al-muhaddi(hin 
[Gilliot, in MIDEO, xix, no. 105, mistaken by Hafsi, 
31, for Tadhkirat al-huffaz] , where the first classes 
have names, e.g. “the class of al-A‘mash and of Abu 
Hanffa”, then from the 3rd/9th centuries onwards he 
has recourse to the classes of twenty to thirty years. 

G. Works in the genre. 

See Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, nos. 7879-7932. 
The lines which follow are the addenda (sometimes 
the corrigenda) to Hafsi, in particular the editions of 
texts which have appeared since. 

Philologists (Hafsi, ii, 155-61) and poets (iii, 50-61): 
Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba 3 ft tabakat al-udaba 3 , 
ed. I. al-Samarra*! (Baghdad 1970 2 ); Ibn Kadi Shuhba 
(d. 851/1448 [q.v.]), Tabakat al-nuhat wa Tlughawiyytn, 
ed. M. Ghayyad, Nadjaf 1974. 

Readers and exegetes (Hafsi, ii, 2-7): Ibn al-Djazarl 
[q.v .], K. Ma c rifat al-kuna 3 al-kibdr e ala Ttabakat wa Ta c sdr, 
i-ii, ed. M.S. Djad al-Hakk, Cairo 1969; Dawudi 
(M. b. ‘A., d. 945/1538), Tabakat al-mufassirin , ed. 
‘A.M. ‘Umar, Cairo 1972, Beirut 1983. 


Traditionists and associates (Hafsi, i, 241-65): Khalifa 
b. Khayyat [q.v]', Muslim, K. al-Tabakat (Hafsi, i, 248- 
9), ed. S.‘A.M. al-Kazakl, announced in ATA, xxxv 
(1988), 17; Bardldjl (A. b. Harun, d. 301/816; Sezgin, 
i, 166; Hafsi, i, 249-50), Tabakat al-asma 3 al-mufrada 
Ji Tsahaba wa Ttabdin wa-ashab al-hadith, ed. S. al- 
Shihabl, Damascus 1987; contrary to Sezgin, i, 350, 
al-Azdl (Abu Zakariyya’ Yazld b. M., d. 334/935), 
K. al-Tabakat, lost work, which is different from Ta’nbh 
al-Mawsil , ed. ‘A. Hablba, Cairo 1967, 11; Abu Shavkh 
(‘Al. b. M. b. IJjaTar, d. 369/979; Hafsi, 25), Tabakat 
al-muhaddithin bi-Isbahan , ed. ‘A.S. al-Bundarl, i-iv, in 
two vols., Beirut 1989; ‘All b. al-Mufaddal (al-MakdisI 
al-Iskandaranl al-Malikl, d. 611/1214; Hafsi, i, 256), al- 
Arba c un al-murattaba c ala tabakat al-arba c in, ed. announced 
in ATA, xl-xli (1989), 15. 

HanafTs (Hafsi, ii, 11-17): Ibn Abi ’1-Wafa* al- 
Kurashl (d. 775/1373), i-v, ed. ‘A.M. al-Hulw, Cairo 
1993 2 , see Gilliot in MIDEO , xxii, 191; M. b. TJ. al- 
Hanafi (d. 959/1551), add. Hafsi, ii, 15, n. 4: ms. Ali 
Emiri 2510; al-Hinna J i (d. 979/1572), Tabakat al - 
hanafiyya: add. Hafsi, ii, 16, n. 1: Baghdad, Awkaf 929- 
30; al-Ghazzi (A. b. ‘Ak. al-Tamlml, d. 1004/1595), 
al-Tabakat al-saniyya fi taradfm al-hanafiyya, ed. ‘A.M. 
al-Hulw, Cairo 1989 2 (1970 1 ). 

Malikis (Hafsi, ii, 9-11): ‘Iyad b. Musa [q.vi\, Tartib al- 
madarik, i-viii, ed. M.T. al-Tandjl et alii, Rabat 1966 ff 
(1983 2 ), preferable to the edition of A. Baklr Mahmud, 
i-iii, Beirut 1965-8; Ibn Farhun, al-TEbadd al-mudhahhab, 
i-ii, ed. M. al-Ahmadl Abu ’l-Nur, Cairo 1972; con¬ 
tinued by Ahmad Baba al-Takrun al-Tinbutktl (d. 
1036/1627; Brockelmann, II, 176), Nayl al-ibtihd ed. 
‘A. b. ‘Al. al-Harlama, Tripoli (Libya) 1989. 

Shafi‘Is (Hafsi, ii, 17-24; introduction to al-‘Abbad! 
by G. Vitestam, K. Tabakat al-Jukahd 3 al-shqfHyya , Leiden 
1964, 3-5; introduction of Khan, see below under Ibn 
Kadi Shuhba): MutawwiT (‘U. b. ‘A., d. ca. 440/1048); 
Abu ’1-Tayyib Sahl al-Su‘luki (d. 404/1013-14); Khan. 
10, according to Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 7900; al-Subkl 
(Tadj al-Dln, q.v.): Tabakat al-diqfi'iyya al-kubra , i-x, ed. 
al-Tannahl and al-Hulw, Cairo 1964-76; al-AsnawI 
(‘Abd al-Rahlm b. al-Hasan, d. 772/1370), Tabakat 
al-shafi c iyya, i-ii, ed. ‘Al. al-Djuburl. Ba gh dad 1970-1 
(Riyad 1981); Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakat al-shafi c iyya, 
i-iv, Haydarabad 1978-80, i-iv in 2 vols., ed. H.‘A. 
Khan. Beirut 1987; Ibn Kathlr (‘Imad al-Dln, d. 774/ 
1373), Tabakat alfukahd 3 al-shdfi e iyyin, with the Dhayl of 
al-Matari al-‘Ubad! (d. 765/1363), i-iii, ed. M.Z.M. 
‘Azab, Cairo 1993 (Gilliot, in MIDEO, xxii, no. 192, 
and con. in MIDEO, xxiii, add. Hafsi, ii, 21: Ibn 
Mulakkin (A. Hafs ‘U. b. ‘A., d. 804), al-Tkd al- 
mudhahhab ft hamalat [con. Hafsi: dfumlat] al-madhhab, 
ms. DK 579 ta 3 nkh). 

Hanballs (Hafsi, ii, 24-6): Ibn al-Mabrid (or Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hadl, d. 909/1503), al-Qawhar al-munaddad ft 
tabakat mutdakhfhiri ashab Ahmad, ed. A.S. al-‘UthaymIn, 
Cairo 1987 (Gilliot, in MIDEO , xix, no. 106); al- 
‘Ulayml (‘Ar. b. M. al-‘AmrI (d. 928/1521), al-Mankadd 
al-ahmad fi tabakat al-imam Ahmad, ed. M.M. ‘Abd al- 
Hamld, Cairo 1965. 

Mu‘tazills (Hafsi, iii, 175-6, Madelung, 330): M. b. 
Yazdadh al-Isfahanl (last wrote 3rd/9th century; 
Madelung), K. al-Masabih ; Abu ’l-H. b. Farzawayh, a 
disciple of Abu ‘All al-Djubba‘1, K. al-Mashayikh; ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar. Tabakat al-mu c tazila (ten classes), with the 
addition of two supplementary classes by al-Hakim al- 
Djishuml. in Fadl al-i c tizal wa-tabakat al-mu c tazila, ed. 
F. Sayyid, Tunis 1974; Ibn al-Murtada, Tabakat al- 
mu c tazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer, Wiesbaden 1961. Over¬ 
all, see Gilliot in MIDEO , xix, no. 56. 

Ash‘aris: Ibn Furak, K. Tabakat al-mutakallimin, prob- 
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ably the oldest (Hafsi, iii, 180; Madelung 334), and 
Kamal al-Dln b. Imam al-Kamaliyya (d. 864/1460; 
al-Sakhawf, Daw’, ix, no. 259), Tabakat al-asha‘ira are 
not preserved (Hafsi, ii, 26; Madelung, ibid.); Ibn 
‘Asakir [q.v.\, Tabyin kadhib al-muflan, divides them into 
five classes. 

Ibadis (Hafsi, iii, 176): al-Dardjfnl (d. 626/1229 
[</.».]), K. al-Mashayikh ji ’l-Maghrib (Tabakat mashdyi&h 
al-ibadiyya ), i-ii, Beirut 1974. 

ShfTs and Zaydfs (Hafsi, iii, 171-5): al-Barkl (Abu 
Dja'far, d. 280/893), K. al-Ri$al, ed. Dj. Muhaddith 
Urmawl, Tehran 1964; al-Kashshr K. al-Rifcal, 

ed. S.A. al-Husaym, Karbala ca. 1960 /Ikhtiyar ma'ri- 
fat al-rididl (summary by al-TusIj, ed. H. Mustafawi, 
Mashhad 1970. 

Ascetics and mystics (Hafsi, ii, 27-41): Ibn al- 
Mulakkin, Tabakat al-awliyd’, ed. N. Shariba, Beirut 
1986 2 (197 3 1 ); al-Munawi (‘Abd al-Ra’uf [?.«.]), al- 
Kawakib al-dumyya Ji taradjim al-sada al-sufiyya (al-Tabakat 
al-kubrd ; first complete ed.), i-iv, in 2 vols., ed. 
'A.S. Hamdan, Cairo 1994 (see Gilliot, in MIDEO 
xxiii). 

Physicians and sages (Hafsi, iii, 161-5): Sa‘id al- 
AndalusI (d. 462/1070), Tabakat al-umam, add. Hafsi, iii, 
161, ed. L. Cheikho, Beirut 1912; ed. H. Bu ‘Alwan, 
Beirut 1985; M.S. Khan, Qadi Said al-Andalusi’s Taba¬ 
kat al-umam, in Islamic Studies , xxx/4 (1991), 517-40; 
missing from Hafsi are the Siwan al-hikma, wrongly 
atributed to Abu Sulayman al-Sidjistam [j.».], and Tatim- 
mat Siwan al-hikma of Zahfr al-Drn al-Bayhakr [j.».], 
new ed. R. al-'Adjam, Beirut 1992. 

Others: MalikT (A. Bakr ‘Al. b. M., d. 453/1061; 
Hafsi, iii, 166), K. Riyad al-nufus Ji tabakat ‘ulama’ al- 
Kayrawan wa-IJrikiya, i-iii, ed. B. al-Bakkush, Beirut 
1983; Burayhl (‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ar. al-Saksakf, 
d. 904), Tabakat al-mufatahidin, ed. Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn ‘Akfl, in Risalatan li-Ibn Kamal Basha wa-Tashkub- 
rizadah, Cairo 1976. 

Bibliography: W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis , x, index, 
s.v. Tabaqat ; P. Auchterlonie, Arabic biographical dic¬ 
tionaries. A summary guide and bibliography, Durham 
1987; G. Fliigel, Die Classen der hanefitischen Rechts- 
gelehrten, in Abh. Akad. Wien, philol.-hist. Cl., viii/3 
(1861), 260-358; I. Hafsi, Recherches sur le genre des 
“tabaqat” dans la litterature arabe, in Arabica, xxiii-iv 
(1976-7); W. Heffening, Tabakat , in El' Suppl.; Ibn 
al-DjawzI, Talkih Juhul ahl al-athar, Cairo 1979; 
KannawdjT, Abrfaad al-ulum, ii, Damascus 1978, repr. 
Beirut n.d., 362-5; T. Khalidi, Arabic historical thought 
in the classical period, Cambridge 1994; H. Kilpatrick, 
Criteria oj classijication in the Tabaqat fuhul al-shu‘ara’ 
oj Muhammad b. Sallam al-Jumahi, in Procs. of the Ninth 
Congress of the UEAI, Leiden 1981, 141-52; O. Loth, 
Ursprung und Bedeutung der Tabakat, in JDMG, xxiii 
(1869), 593-614; W. Madelung, Der Kalam, in 
H. Gatje (ed.), GaP, ii, Wiesbaden 1987, 326-37; 
G. Makdisi, Tabaqat-Biography. Law and orthodoxy in 
classical Islam, in Islamic Studies, xxxii (1993), 371-96; 
W. Maripais (tr. and notes), Le Taqrib de en-Nawawt, 
Paris 1902 [= offprint from JA with index]; Ma'ruf 
(B. 'Awwad), introd. to Dhahabl. Siyar a‘lam al- 
nubald’, ed. Shu'ayb al-Ama’ut et al., Beirut 1981-8, 
in i, 7-140 (ed. idem, al-Dhahabt wa-manhadj kitabihi 
Ttfrikh al-Islam, Cairo 1976); F. Rosenthal, A his¬ 
tory of Muslim historiography' 1 , Leiden 1968, A.D. al- 
'UmarT, introd. to his ed. of Khalifa b. Khawat. 
K. al-Tabakat, Ba gh dad 1967, 2 Riyad 1982; Talkih, 
see Ibn al-DjawzI; F. Wtistenfeld, Der Imam el-Schafi’i, 
seine Schuler, in Abh. G.W. Gott., hist.-phil. Cl., xxxvi 
(1889-90), 1-106, xxxvii (1891), pp. VIII + 1-100, 
1-131. (Cl. Gilliot) 


TAB ALA, a town and wadi just within the 
northern boundaries of the ‘Aslr emirate of present- 
day Saudi Arabia, situated about 200 km/125 miles 
as the crow flies from the Red Sea coast line and 
less than 100 km/62 miles due west of Blsha (Zaki 
M.A. Farsi, National guide and atlas of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, map 34, G5). 

The town is an ancient one, and is mentioned in 
the literature on the Prophet. Al-WakidI (ed. Marsden 
Jones, London, 1966, ii, 853-4 and iii, 981) twice 
mentions his raids against Khath'am in Tabala in 
8/629 and 9/630. It is stated in more than one source 
that the town is on the Yemeni pilgrim route, with 
al-Harbl (K. al-Manasik wa-amakin turuk al-hcujfdf wa- 
ma'alim al-Djaeira, ed. Hamad al-Djasir, Riyad 1969, 
644) expressly placing the town between Bfsha and 
Adjrab. The mediaeval geographers describe the town 
as large, with springs and wells which water date- 
palm groves and agricultural lands. Al-Hamdam (127, 
258) adds that it was the centre of the pre-Islamic 
idol Dhu ’l-Khalasa and that most of its inhabitants 
were from Kuraysh. The story is also told that, when 
he was sent as governor by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan, al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf \q.vl\ thought it 
too insignificant a place since it was hidden from his 
route by a hill. Consequently, he turned back and 
never entered the town. 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources mentioned 
in the text, see Ibn Khurradadhbih. 134, 188; IdrTsT, 
Opus geographicum . . ., ed. E. Cerulli et alii, facs. 2, 
Leiden 1970-84, 146, 151; Yakut, Mu'^am al-buldan, 
ed. Beirut 1_979, ii, 9. (G.R. Smith) 

al-TABARANI, Abu ’l-Kasim Sulayman b. Ayytib 
b. Mutayyir al-Lakhmf, one of the most impor¬ 
tant traditionists of his age (260-360/873-971). 

He is said to have begun his studies in hadiit at 
the age of 13, with his education spanning his native 
Syria, ‘Irak, the Hidjaz, Yemen and Egypt, and he 
is said to have frequented several thousand masters 
in the course of a rihla Ji talab al-'ilm which lasted for 
33 years. Amongst these were Abu Zur'a al-Dimashkl, 
al-Tabari and al-NasaY [q.vl). He died at Isfahan, 
where he had lived for sixty years under the aegis of 
the governor Abu ‘All Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Rustum, even though at the end of his life he left it 
because of having held suspect views on Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar. Amongst his numerous disciples were Abu 
Nu'aym al-Isfahanl [q.vi] and Ibn Manda. 

He is known above all for three works on hadith: 
al-Mu't^am al-kabir [‘ala asma 7 al-sahaba\, ed. Beirut 1983, 
10 vols., from which he excluded the traditions from 
Abu Hurayra, which he treated in a separate work, 
al-Mu'dfam al-awsat \jihi ahadith al-afrad wa Tgfcara’ib\, 
classed according to the names of his masters; and 
al-Mu^dfam al-saghir, which gave a hadith from each of 
his masters. Amongst his numerous other works in the 
same field, one may mention the K. al-Du‘a\ K. al- 
Manasik, K. al-Sunna, K. al-Nawadir, K. Dala’il al-nubuwwa, 
Musnad Shu’ba, Musnad Sufyan and K. al-Awa’il. He also 
wrote a Tafsir, a Radd ‘aid ’l-Mu’tazila and a K. al- 
Saldl 'aid ’l-nabi. There are lists of his extant works 
in Brockelmann, S I, 279, and Sezgin, i, 196-7, as well 
as a complete list of his works in al-Dhahabl, Huffaz, 
iii, 912-17. Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-mizan, iii, 73-5 no. 
275 gives some unfavourable reports on his work as 
a traditionist. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Ibn ‘Asakir, T. Dimaskk (not seen); Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 407 no. 274; Dhahabl. 
Siyar a'ldm al-nubald’, xvi, 119-30 no. 86; Safadi, 
Waft, xv, 244-6 no. 492; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nwfum, 
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iv, 59-60; Ibn al-Tmad, Shadkarat , iii, 30; Hadjdjl 

Khalifa, v, 629; Kahhala, Mu 3 alliftn, iv, 253, xiii, 

391. (Maribel Fierro) 

al-TABARI, Abu Dja‘far Muhammad b. Djarir 
b. YazTd, polymath, whose expertises included tradi¬ 
tion and law but who is most famous as the supreme 
universal historian and Kur’an commenta¬ 
tor of the first three or four centuries of 
Islam, born in the winter of 224-5/839 at Amul, 
died at Ba gh dad in 310/923. 

1. Life. 

It should be noted at the outset that al-Tabari’s 
own works, in so far as they have been preserved for 
us, give little hard biographical data, though they 
often give us leads to his teachers and authorities and 
help in the evaluation of his personality and his schol¬ 
arly attitudes. Several persons who knew him directly 
wrote on his life and works at an early date, though 
none of the works in question has survived in extenso , 
and they are only known from excerpts preserved by 
later authors. Thus the judge Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 
Kamil (d. 350/961) was close to al-Tabari and was 
an early adherent of al-Tabari’s own madhhab, the 
Djaririvva (see below), whilst Abu Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah al-Farghani (d. 362/972-3 [^.y.]) knew al-Tabari 
when al-Farghani was a student, prepared an edition 
of the latter’s History and wrote a sila [^.i/.] or con¬ 
tinuation to it which contained a long obituary notice 
of al-Tabari. The Egyptian historian Abu SaTd b. 
Yunus al-Sadafi (d. 347/958 [see ibn yOnus] included 
a section of al-Tabari in his K. al-Ghuraba 3 “Book of 
strangers [coming to Egypt]” because al-Tabari visited 
Egypt for study (see below). But there seems to have 
then been an hiatus until al-Kifti (d. 646/1248 
[</.*/.]) compiled an enthusiastic biography, al-Tahnr ft 
akhbar Muhammad b. Djarir. For knowledge of these lost 
works, we rely on the authors’ material cited in the 
general biographical works of al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, 
in his Ta 3 tikh Baghdad , and of Ibn ‘Asakir, in his 
Ta'rihh Dimafhk (because al-Tabari came to the Syrian 
capital for study; see Annales, Introductxo, pp. LXIX ff.), 
and, above all, the literary biographical work of Yakut, 
the Irshad al-arib. 

Al-Tabari stemmed from Amul [^.i/.] in Tabaristan, 
where his father Djarir seems to have been a mod¬ 
erately prosperous landowner. He provided his son 
with a steady income during the early part of his life, 
brought to the latter from Tabaristan to Baghdad by 
the annual Pilgrimage caravan from Khurasan, and 
when he died (at an unknown date), al-Tabari inher¬ 
ited a share of his estate. Whether the family was of 
indigenous stock or descended from Arab colonists in 
Tabaristan is unknown. At all events, al-Tabari’s mod¬ 
est degree of financial family support enabled him to 
travel extensively as a student and then, when he was 
an established scholar, gave him some independence 
from outside pressures and influences and from the 
necessity which poorer scholars experienced of seek¬ 
ing patronage. 

He was a precocious student who was, as he him¬ 
self states, a hafiz or memoriser of the Kur’an aged 
seven, qualified as an imam or leader of the Muslim 
worship aged eight and studied the Prophetic tradi¬ 
tions aged nine. It seems well-authenticated that he 
left home aged twelve ft talab al-Hbn , and during a 
stay of five years in the metropolis of northern Persia, 
Rayy, he received an intellectual formation which 
gave him solid grounding for his future career. The 
most significant of his teachers there was Abd Allah 
b. Humayd al-RazT (d. 248/862), who as Ibn Humayd 
figures as an oft-quoted authority in al-Tabari’s History , 


above all, for information going back to Ibn Ishak, 
since Ibn Humayd was an authorised transmitter of 
Ibn Ishak’s Kitab al-Magfdzj through Salama b. al- 
Fadl (d. after 190/805-6). From Rayy, al-Tabari pro¬ 
gressed naturally, at the age of less than seventeen, 
to the intellectual centre of the Islamic world, Baghdad, 
according to one story, in the expectation of study¬ 
ing with Ahmad b. Hanbal (unfulfilled, at it happened, 
since Ibn Hanbal died at that point). After a year in 
Baghdad, he seems to have left for southern ‘Irak (by 
242/856-7) to study with the leading scholars of Wasit, 
Basra and Kufa, whom he was afterwards to cite in 
his own works, such as Muhammad b. c Abd al-Afla 
al-San‘am (d. 255/869) and Muhammad b. Bashshar, 
called Bundar (d. 252/866, see Sezgin, i, 113-24) in 
Basra, and Abu Kurayb Muhammad b. al- < Ala > (d. 
247 or 248/861-2) in Kufa. He probably returned to 
Baghdad after less than two years away and spent 
eight further years there, including a spell as tutor to 
one of the sons of the caliph al-Mutawakkil’s vizier 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. Khakan [see ibn khakan. 
2], hence at some point between 244/858-9 and 
248/862. 

He then embarked on his major educational and re¬ 
search journey, this time to Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
His precise itinerary is unknown, but he was certainly 
in Beirut and the considerable number of scholars 
from or connected with such towns as Hims (a par¬ 
ticularly important centre, with its own special tradi¬ 
tion of hadith transmission), al-Ramla and ‘Askalan 
probably points to stays in those places and an inter¬ 
change of views and information with the local schol¬ 
ars. Al-Tabari’s entry into Egypt seems to be fixable 
with some certainty as the year 253/867; he made a 
side-trip to the Syrian lands and then came back to 
Egypt, possibly in 256/870, though this is much less 
sure than the first date. In Egypt he met the lead¬ 
ing Egyptian muhaddith and authority on the kird 3 at 
Yunus b. Abd al-Afla (d. 264/877, see Sezgin, i, 38), 
and profited especially from contacts with the leading 
authorities there on Malikism and Shafi‘ism, includ¬ 
ing with the Ibn Abd al-Hakam [<p.&,] family, which 
had been especially close to the Imam Muhammad 
al-Shafi‘T and whose head was the eminent scholar 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abd al-Hakam. 

Al-Tabari returned from Egypt to Baghdad around 
the year 256/870. He may at some point have made 
the Pilgrimage but cannot have made a prolonged stay 
there for study, since HidjazI scholars do not seem 
to figure amongst his teachers. His return to Baghdad 
marked the end of his student Wanderjahre, and he 
now settled down for the remaining fifty years of his 
life in order to devote himself to teaching and author¬ 
ship, producing an amount of high-quality scholarship 
such as to evoke the admiration, in an age of pro¬ 
lific authors anyway, of both contemporaries and sub¬ 
sequent generations. During this half-century, he merely 
made two journeys to his native Tabaristan, the sec¬ 
ond in 289-90/902-3. See, in general, for al-Tabari’s 
years of learning and study, with lists of his teachers, 
Cl. Gilliot, La formation intellectuelle de Tabari , in JA, 
cclxxvi (1988), 203-44, and idem, Exegese, langue et the- 
ologie en Islam. L’exegese coranique de Tabari (m. 311/923), 
Paris 1990, ch. I, 19-37 (adds additional references to 
the preceding article). 

He was now able to follow a career in a multi¬ 
plicity of branches of knowledge. This was to embrace 
not only history, Kur’an exegesis, hadith and Jikh, but 
he also possibly wrote in the field of ethics and had 
an educated person’s interest in Arabic poetry. His 
comfortable, if not luxurious, financial and economic 
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circumstances enabled him to follow an even tenor 
of life in which he seems to have eaten temperately, 
dressed modestly and generally to have avoided excess 
in all things. Anecdotal evidence suggests that he never 
accepted any official employment (such as that of kadi 
or judge, for which he would have been supremely 
well-equipped), although his post as tutor to the son 
of a vizier would doubdess have given him the entree 
to such a career had he wished for it. These stories 
also stress his high moral standards and his great pro¬ 
bity, with a reluctance to accept in return for ser¬ 
vices cosdy gifts which he did not feel he had earned 
or for which he could not give equally valuable pre¬ 
sents in return. He did probably add to his income 
from teaching a wide circle of students, one increas¬ 
ingly attracted by his fame, although he does not 
seem energetically to have sought after such sources 
of income; and he may perhaps have received fees 
for legal advice and opinions, one apparent instance 
being for services rendered to the caliph al-MuktafT 
[q.v.]. It does not appear that he ever married, but 
was wed to his scholarship; his continuator and biogra¬ 
pher, the Andalusian Maslama b. al-Kasim al-Kurtubl 
(d. 353/964) says that he lived as an hasur , one lead¬ 
ing a celibate life. On the sketchy evidence of one 
story, he may conceivably have had a son by a slave 
mother; his having a kunya, Abu Dja c far. does not of 
course imply in any way that he was a biological 
father. No progeny of his is mentioned, as one would 
certainly expect of a man of his celebrity, and all 
the evidence points to the fact that al-Tabari never 
married. 

In Baghdad, he apparently installed himself on the 
eastern side of the city, in al-Shammasiyya, certainly 
in this quarter by the year 290/903, and lived there 
till he died, aged about 85 lunar years, on Monday, 
27 Shawwal 310/17 February 923. He was buried in 
his house on the next day, much eulogised by the schol¬ 
ars of his day; one of these encomia, by al-Tabari’s 
acquaintance the philologist Ibn Durayd [q.v.], is pre¬ 
served in its entirety. 

The Baghdad years were filled with his various 
scholarly activities which, as noted above, embraced 
not only the traditional “Arab” sciences in which he 
excelled and with which he was primarily concerned, 
but also the “foreign” science of medicine; he pos¬ 
sessed a copy of the medical encyclopaedia, the Firdaws 
al-hikma , of his older contemporary and compatriot 
£ Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. in the 850s or early 
860s? [i/.fl.]), and occasionally prescribed medical treat¬ 
ment for friends and students. All his surviving works 
indicate that he had a reverence for scholarship and 
wished to present what must have already become, 
over the course of some two-and-a-half centuries, a 
formidable body of knowledge in such fields as fikh , 
tafsir, hadith and akhbar in as concise and accurate a 
manner as possible. An anecdote says that he origi¬ 
nally intended his History and his Commentary to be 
much lengthier and more detailed, but cut them down 
to more manageable proportions for his students and 
later scholars; the tale is very probably apocryphal, 
but indicates al-Tabari’s concern for conveying essen¬ 
tials in a form which could be used by the follow¬ 
ing generations. 

In his approach to scholarship, most notable is his 
emphasis on ifytihad [<?.y.] or independent exercise of 
judgement. After quoting his sources—in his major 
works, he depended essentially on existing written 
works and reports—he gives what he considers to be 
the most acceptable view. His own dogmatic beliefs 
appear to have been basically within the framework 


of “orthodox” Islam as conceived, e.g. in the envi¬ 
ronment of Ibn Hanbal just before al-Tabari’s time 
and that of al-Ash‘ari after him. This is clear from 
his extant dogmatic writings such as the Sank al-sunna 
and the partly-preserved Tabslr uli 3 l-nuka wa-mctalim 
al-huda (see below, section 3., nos. v, vi) and he fur¬ 
ther appears as a firm opponent of all “heretical inno¬ 
vations” (bida c ) [see bid‘a] . On the question of the 
imamate or headship and leadership of the Muslim 
community, the most hotly-disputed dogmatic ques¬ 
tion of his time, when ShTism was becoming a force 
not only in peripheral areas like the Caspian provinces 
and Yemen but also in the heartland of the caliphate 
itself, he was a resolute defender of the pre-eminence 
of all four of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, venerating 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar and defending the rights of ‘All 
equally. Nevertheless, since accusations of ShI‘I sym¬ 
pathies, however ill-founded, were a standard weapon 
at this time against opponents, al-Tabari seems to 
have found himself accused of such sympathies by his 
Hanbal! opponents, who were to stir up the Baghdad 
mob against al-Tabari on more than one occasion. 
Yet despite his origins from Tabaristan—which had 
not, in any case, become in the early 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury so closely identified with ZaydT Shi‘ism as it was 
later to become—there is no evidence whatever of 
any inclination by al-Tabari towards ShT‘ism beyond 
the admiration for ‘Air as a person which was often 
found in the staunchest of SunnTs. In fikh, al-Tabari 
was at first a ShafiT, but as his views developed into 
a distinct and self-sustaining corpus of law, he and 
his followers came to constitute themselves as a sep¬ 
arate madhhab, that of the Djaririyya (named after his 
father, a not uncommon feature of the nomenclature 
of sects and schools, cf. the Kharidjite ‘Adjarida and 
Azarika [q.wfi). In al-Tabari’s later years, his students 
were considered as adherents of the Djaririyya, and 
the school’s ranks included several leading scholars of 
the age; but its principles do not seem to have been 
distinctive enough from ShafTism to have ensured its 
future growth and development after al-Tabari’s death, 
especially since the intellectual environment was one 
in which the three well-established Sunni madhahib of 
the Malikiyya, Hanafiyya and Shafi‘iyya were by now 
firmly entrenched and competing for supremacy in 
various regions of the Islamic world. 

Al-Tabari had debates and altercations with Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. Dawud, son of the founder of 
the Zahiri law school with whom al-Tabari had in 
fact studied [see dawud b. ‘alT b. khalaf], but these 
took place on the level of courtesy and mutual respect. 
His conflicts with the belligerent and uncompromis¬ 
ing Hanballs were, on the other hand, acerbic and 
may well have had a disturbing and unsettling effect 
on al-Tabari’s life. Hanbalism was at this time strug¬ 
gling to carve a niche for itself alongside the exist¬ 
ing three main madhahib and its advocates were 
pugnacious and often unscrupulous, being ready to 
whip up the mindless Ba gh dad mob. Al-Tabari him¬ 
self had originally been drawn to study at Baghdad 
by the presence there of Ahmad b. Hanbal (see above), 
and he always regarded him with great respect; he 
and Ibn Hanbal’s youngest son ‘Abd Allah, the trans¬ 
mitter of his father’s teaching, had many common 
teachers. The break with the Hanballs seems to have 
occurred over al-Tabari’s legal work, the Ikhtilaf 
al-jukahcV (see below, section 3. no. iii) in which al- 
Tabari totally disregarded Ibn Hanbal as being es¬ 
sentially a hadith scholar and not a jurist. This was 
a perfectly valid and sustainable judgement, but it 
enraged the touchy Hanballs. The ensuing dispute— 
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only known to us in the form of conflicting reports 
from both sides—involved such rallying-points for the 
Hanballs as the interpretation of Kur’an, XVII, 81/79, 
with its mention of the “praiseworthy position” (makam™ 
mahmud an ) promised to the Prophet: did this mean, as 
a tradition from the Successor Mudjahid b. Djabr 
[i q.v .] stated, that Muhammad would be seated with 
God on the divine throne, as the Hanballs asserted? 
Al-Tabari discussed the interpretation of the phrase 
at great length in his Commentary (ed. Bulak, x, 97- 
100, partial tr. Rosenthal, in The History of al-Tabari, 
i, General introduction and from the Creation to the Flood, 
Albany, N.Y. 1989, 149-51), and in a circumspect and 
reasoned manner, but—perhaps aroused by Hanball 
intransigence and misinterpretation—is said publicly 
to have denied the credibility of Mudjahid’s tradition, 
and this led to Hanballs stoning his house in a riot 
which had to be put down by the Baghdad shurta. 
The Hanballs may have been behind occasional dif¬ 
ficulties which al-Tabari had in delivering his lectures 
and may have deterred students from coming to him 
from outside Baghdad. Violence around al-Tabari’s 
house is reported at the time of his death, again 
involving the controversial makam an mohmud an formula, 
although the reports of Hanball hostility at the time 
of his funeral may be exaggerated; if al-Tabari’s funeral 
was a quiet one, attended by few people, it was prob¬ 
ably because al-Tabari had thus requested it. 

2. Al-Tabari’s methodology. 

This topic has already been broached in regard to 
al-Tabari’s emphasis on idjtihad after a thorough con¬ 
sideration of his sources, these being essentially writ¬ 
ten ones. The great virtues of his History and Commentary 
are that they form the most extensive of extant early 
works of Islamic scholarship and that they preserve 
for us the greatest array of citations from lost sources. 
They thus furnish modern scholarship with the rich¬ 
est and most detailed sources for the political history 
of the early caliphate, above all for the history of the 
eastern and central lands of the Ddr al-lslam during 
the first centuries of the Hidjra, and also for the early 
stages of the development and subsequent variety and 
vitality of Islam as a religious institution and corpus 
of legal knowledge and practice. 

In the building-up of these two great syntheses of 
knowledge, al-Tabari relied, as by this time had be¬ 
come possible, on a wide spectrum of written sources 
which were available to him. When he introduced 
sources by such formulae as haddathana, akhbarana or 
kataba , this meant that he had the id^aza [q.v.] for the 
book from which the passage in question was quoted, 
whilst when he relied on older books for which he had 
no firm transmission tradition on which he could rely, 
he used words like kdla, dhakara, rawa, huddithtu , etc. 
Hence al-Tabari’s works are above all compilations 
of material written down during the two centuries 
from ca. 50/670 to ca. 250/864, and he did not in 
general use the works of his contemporaries. In his 
Commentary, when he does not trace traditions back to 
the Prophet, this means that al-Tabari’s sources were 
books which enshrined the interpretations or exegesis 
of their authors or their contemporaries. 

We must not suppose that al-Tabari worked single- 
mindedly on a particular work, completed it and then 
went on to a fresh project. It is likely that all his 
major works first took shape as dictated lectures (see, 
concerning this technique, mustamlI), and developed 
and grew over lengthy periods of his life, especially 
when the subject-matter concerned allowed of its 
treatment in self-contained, component sections. This 
meant that a work might reach its final form on a 


certain date but parts of it might well have been in 
circulation at earlier times. This accounts for the facts 
that the same work appears under different titles, or 
that what seem to be works with separate titles are 
in fact component parts of greater works. But in any 
case, al-Tabari rarely gives formal titles when he him¬ 
self cites his works, but rather, he refers to them by 
their subject-matter; formal titles may never have 
existed for some (or the majority) of them. All these 
uncertainties make it difficult to arrange his works 
chronologically, although there is a certain amount of 
evidence, internal and external, regarding their times 
of composition and their issue in final, complete copies. 

3. Works. 

Only al-Tabari’s major works are mentioned here. 
A complete listing of titles as mentioned in the sources, 
including those which seem to denote parts of larger 
works only or which appear to be wrongly attributed 
to al-Tabari, is given by Rosenthal, in his General intro¬ 
duction, 81-134, with a classification by subject and an 
attempt at placing the works in chronological order, 
is given in his Appx. B at 152-4. Likewise valuable 
is Gilliot, Les oeuvres de Tabari, in MIDEO, xix (1989), 
49-90 (Gilliot must have been writing contemporane¬ 
ously with Rosenthal), concentrating with great detail 
on al-Tabari’s works in the field of the legal sciences; 
Gilliot points out (49-50) how great a confusion there 
exists regarding the number, titles and contents of 
al-Tabari’s works as listed in the sources, in large 
measure due to the fact that kitab is used both for 
complete works and also for chapter titles only. Ch. II 
of his Exegese, langue et theologie en Islam (39-68) modifies 
his MIDEO article in some points. Of older listings, 
see Brockelmann, I 2 , 148-9, S I, 217-18, and Sezgin, 
i, 326-8. 

i. The History , usually simply referred to as such 
because of its fame; its most authentic title, as given 
by al-Tabari himself in the colophon of one of the 
manuscripts, would appear to be Mukhtasar ta } rikh al- 
rusul wa Tmuluk wa Tkhulaja 3 , but others are found. 
The use of the term mukhtasar “short version, epitome” 
apparently reflected the author’s own modesty and 
may also have reflected the report that the fuller, origi¬ 
nal version was ten times as long as the extant version, 
which itself fills twelve-and-a-half volumes in the 
printed Leiden edition made by the team of editors 
brought together by M.J. de Goeje in the later 19th 
century (Annales quos scripsit Abu Djafar Mohammed ibn 
Djarir at-Tabari, 1879-1901, 15 vols. including Introduc- 
tio, Glossarium, Addenda et corrigenda, Indices, etc.). 

In form it is a universal history, dealing firstly with 
the Creation, the Old Testament patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets, the rulers of ancient Israel and of the ancient 
Persians, and the culmination of the prophets before 
Muhammad, Jesus, before arriving at the history of 
the Persian Sasanids. Then, after the account of the 
career of the Prophet Muhammad, the History is 
arranged annalistically, with very great detail on the 
conquests period, the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, ups 
to the date 22 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 902/6 July 915. Al- 
Tabari’s sources included an Arabic version of the 
Persian Kh w atdy-namag or “Book of Kings” for pre- 
Islamic Persian history and an array of akhbariyyun for 
early Islamic history, such as al-Zuhrl, Abu Mikhnaf, 
al-Mada’inl, Sayf b. ‘Umar, Nasr b. Muzahim, ‘Umar 
b. Shabba, Ibn Ishak, Ibn Sa‘d, al-Wakidl, Ibn Abl 
Tahir Tayfur [q.vv] , etc. (Sezgin, i, 324 n. 1, mentions 
a study published as articles from 1950 to 1961 by 
the ‘Iraki scholar Djawad ‘All, on al-Tabari’s sources, 
Mawarid Ta’rikh al-Tabari). Al-Tabari gave parallel ac¬ 
counts from all these last authorities of earlier Islamic 
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times, rather than attempting to furnish a conflated, 
connected story of historical events, even when the 
parallel accounts could not easily be harmonised or 
were even contradictory. His aim was, rather, to pre¬ 
sent the evidence for the course of the early Islamic 
history of the lands between Egypt and the far east¬ 
ern fringes of the Iranian world so that others could 
evaluate it in a more critical fashion should they so 
wish. Hence a later historian like Ibn al-Athlr was to 
use the History very extensively, in general simplifying 
it, endeavouring to harmonise disparate accounts and 
trying to supply gaps from other sources. It was, in¬ 
deed, through intermediaries like Ibn al-Athlr that 
subsequent historians continued indirectly to use the 
Histoiy , at a time when complete manuscripts of the 
original were less and less copied and were becom¬ 
ing harder to find: Ibn Khaldun at first copied the 
famous wasiyya or charge of Tahir Dhu ’l-Yamlnayn 
to his son c Abd Allah from Ibn al-Athlr, and was 
only later able to collate this with the original text 
of al-Tabari (actually itself stemming from Ibn Abl 
Tahir Tayfur) (see Mukaddima, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 139 
n. 751). The specific relationship between al-Tabari’s 
Histoiy and Ibn al-Athfr’s Kamil was examined by 
C. Brockelmann in his dissertation Das Verhaltnis von 
Ibn al-Aiirs Kamil fit-ta’rij} zu Tabaris Ahbdr er-rusul wal 
muluk (Strassburg 1890). 

The work’s fame speedily led to continuations by 
other Arabic scholars, such as the Sila of the Anda¬ 
lusian scholar c Arib b. Sa'd al-Kurtubl; the Mudhayyil 
or Sila of al-Tabari’s pupil Abu Muhammad 'All al- 
Farghani, who had his master’s ifedza to transmit the 
Histoiy ; the Takmila of Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Malik 
al-Hamadhanl; continuations by Hilal b. al-Muhassin 
al-SabP and his son Ghars al-Ni'ma; etc. A Persian 
adaptation was made in 352/963 by the Samanid 
vizier Abu ‘All Muhammad al-Bal'ami [see bal'ami] 
which epitomised the original but added a certain 
amount of new matter, making it to some extent an 
additional historical source besides being of philo¬ 
logical interest for students of early New Persian (see 
G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de la 
prose persane , Paris 1963, 38-41; E.L. Daniel, Manuscripts 
and editions of BaTamVs Taijamah-i tarlkh-i Tabari, in 
JRAS [1990], 282-308), with further Arabic and 
Turkish translations made from this last. See Sezgin, 
i, 327, and sila, at vol. IX, 604b; and for knowl¬ 
edge of the Histoiy in the West, and previous trans¬ 
lations of parts of it before the appearance of the 
English translation under the general editorship of 
Ehsan Yarshater (The Histoiy of al-Tabari, an annotated 
translation , Albany N.Y. 1985-, to be completed in 38 
vols.), see Rosenthal, General introduction , 135-47. See 
also on the Histoiy , D.S. Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic 
historians , Calcutta 1930, 110-12; Rosenthal, A histoiy 
of Muslim historiography 2 , Leiden 1968, index. 

ii. The Commentary, the official title of which, Qidmi' 
al-bayan c an ta 3 wdl al-Kur 3 dn , is mentioned in the Histoiy 
but was never apparently much in general use, the 
work being simply known as the Tafsir par excellence. 
Al-Tabari worked on this, too, over many years, and 
it was not ready for dissemination till some date 
between 283/896 and 290/903. It was immediately 
regarded very highly, and probably considered as al- 
Tabari’s outstanding achievement, even more so than 
his works on law and tradition; it has retained its 
importance for scholars till the present day. The 
Jacobite Christian philosopher and theologian Yahya 
b. 'Adi (d. 363/974 [?.».]) reportedly copied it twice 
for sale to provincial rulers. Also like the Histoiy, it 
is said to have been longer than its present very 


extended form; an authority cited in Yakut’s Irshad 
says that he saw a manuscript of it in Baghdad of 
4,000 folios, although this does not seem to be extra¬ 
ordinarily longer than the 3,000 and more closely- 
printed pages of the text which we have. 

In his work, al-Tabari in general treated the Kur’anic 
verses from a grammatical and lexicographical stand¬ 
point, but also made dogmatic theological and legal 
deductions from the Kur’an text. After the commen¬ 
tary of Mukatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767 [<?.&.]) al- 
Tabarl’s is the first major commentary to have 
survived—perhaps one should say that it is the first 
major running commentary tout court to have sur¬ 
vived—other ones antedating al-Tabari, such as those 
of al-Hasan al-Basrl [ 4 . 0 .], having to be reconstructed 
or such as those of Mudjahid b. Djabr and 'Abd al- 
Razzak b. Hammam al-Himyarl al-San'anl (d. 211 /827 
[<?.£>.]) having survived only fragmentarily in late, pos¬ 
sibly reconstituted manuscripts. Al-Tabari took over 
al-Himyarl’s commentary in its entirety for his own 
work. H. Horst, in his Zjir Vberlieferung im Korankommentar 
at-Tabans, in £DMG> ciii (1953), 290-307, surmised that 
al-Tabari in fact used several, complete, older com¬ 
mentaries now lost. 

The Commentary’s great value and its popularity en¬ 
sured that supercommentaries upon it and epitomes 
early appeared, with an abridgement speedily made 
by the Baghdadi scholar of Turkish origin, Ibn al- 
Ikhshld (d. 326/938, cf. Sezgin, i, 624, and D. Gimaret, 
Elr art. Ebn al-Eksid). A Persian translation was com¬ 
missioned by the Samanid amir Mansur I b. Null I 
(d. 365/976) and made by a group of scholars in 
Transoxania; this translation, or rather, adaptation, 
has survived in far fewer copies than al-Bal £ amI’s 
Tardjama-yi Ta 3 rikh-i Tabari, but these manuscripts are 
old and the text likewise of great philological inter¬ 
est (see Lazard, op. cit., 41-5). A French abridged 
translation and an English translation have recently 
started to appear (see Rosenthal, Introduction, 111), 
though it may be doubted whether any modem trans¬ 
lation can convey the subtlety of al-Tabarf’s thought 
and scholarship except in a very circuitous and prolix 
fashion. See further, tafsTr, and the extensive works 
on early Kur’an exegesis by Gilliot, including his Textes 
anciens edites en Egypte , in MIDEO , xix (1989) to xxii 
(1996), Les debuts de I’exegese coranique, in RMMM, lviii 
(1990), 82-100, Exegese, langue et theologie en Islam, and 
Mythe, recit, histoire du salut dans le commentaire coranique 
de Tabari, in JA, cclxxxii (1994), 235-68. The Com¬ 
mentary was first printed in 30 vols. at Cairo, 1321/ 
1903, with a further edition (considered the better of 
these two) in 1323/1905, and more recently edited 
by Mahmud Muhammad Shakir and A.M. Shakir, 
16 vols. Cairo 1954-68, incomplete (up to sura XIV, 
27); the best, complete edition is now that of A.S. 
'All, Mustafa al-Sakka et alii, Cairo 1954-7, repr. Beimt 
with indices, 30 vols. 

iii. The Ikhtildf al-fukahd 3 , partially preserved, seems 
to have had the full title Ikhtildf c ulama 3 al-amsar fi 
ahkam shard 3 i c al-Isldm. In this work on the differences 
between the approaches and doctrines of the “ortho¬ 
dox” great jurists of early Islam, al-Tabari, accord¬ 
ing to Yakut, presented the legal scholarship of Malik 
b. Anas, al-Awza'I, Sufyan al-Thawrl, al-Shafi'I, Abu 
Hanlfa, Abu Yusuf, Muhammad al-Shavbani and (?) 
Abu Thawr Ibrahim al-Kalbl, but excluded any rep¬ 
resentation of the Mu'tazila (and, as noted above, in 
section 1., he excluded Ibn Hanbal as not primarily 
a fakih). Yakut also reports that the original ran to 
about 3,000 folios. The Cairo fragment was edited 
by F. Kem, Cairo 1902, and the Cairo one by 
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J. Schacht,' Das Konstantinopler Fragment des Kitab ihtilaf 
al-fuqaha Leiden 1933. See Rosenthal, General intro¬ 
duction > 103-5; Gilliot, Les mores de Tabari , 52-6. 

iv. Tahdhib al-athar [wa-tafsil ma c dm al-tfabit c an Rasul 
Allah min al-akhbar] was al-Tabari’s most ambitious 
work on traditions, arranged according to the latest 
transmitter of the hadiths and also according to the 
Prophet’s Companions, but apparently never completed. 
It is more than a mere collection of traditions like 
Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, but examines exhaustively the 
philological and legal implications of each tradition, 
discussing its meaning and characteristics (e.g. whether 
it has any Slal or weaknesses) as well as its significance 
for religious practice; its contents thus amount to mon¬ 
graphs on a number of topics. Only fragments are 
preserved, including those in which al-Tabari took 
material from the Musnads of traditions going back to 
the Companions < Umar b. al-Khattab, ‘All and ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas [see musnad, at vol. VII, 706 a, 
middle]. What remains of the Musnads going back 
to the second and third of these three authorities 
has been published by Mahmud Muhammad Shakir. 
3 vols. Beirut n.d., introd. dated 1982. See Rosenthal, 
op. city 128-30; Gilliot, op. city 68-70; idem, Le traite- 
ment du hadlt dans le Tahdlb al-atar de Tabari, in 
Arabica, xii (1994), 309-51. 

v. Tabsxr uli Tnuhd voa-mcfalim al-huda, partly pre¬ 
served and still in manuscript, is a statement of the 
principles of the faith {usul al-din) written at the re¬ 
quest of the scholars of his home town of Amul. See 
Rosenthal, op. cit ., 126-8. 

vi. Sank al-sunna , a brief profession of faith or creed 
{‘akida), preserved, and published with a French trans¬ 
lation by D. Sourdel, Une profession de foi de Vhistorien 
al-Tabari, in REI, xxxvi (1968), 177-99. See Rosenthal, 
op. city 125-6. 

vii. al-Fasl bayn al-kira 3 a, preserved but unpublished, 
on Kur’anic readings, also mentioned under the title 
al-Lpam? ji Third 3 at; this last was conceivably, but im¬ 
probably, a separate work. Yakut quotes Abu ‘Air al- 
Hasan al-AhwazI (d. 446/1054-5) that the latter had 
seen a copy of it in 18 volumes, admittedly in a large 
script. See Rosenthal, op. city 95-7; Gilliot, op. city 73. 

viii. Dhayl al-mudfaayyal , only surviving in a brief 
selection ( muntakhab), was a supplement to al-Tabari’s 
Historyy with historical information on the religious 
scholars needed in connection with the History. The 
surviving text was appended to the Leiden edition of 
the History at iii, 2295-2561. The whole work would 
appear to be that often mentioned by the literary 
biographers, etc., as the Ta 3 rikh al-Rid^dl, i.e. of reli¬ 
gious scholars. See Rosenthal, op. cit ., 89-90; Gilliot, 
op. city 72. 

Numerous other, substantially lost works are men¬ 
tioned both within al-Tabari’s own works or in later 
literature, including a Latif al-kawl fx shard 3 ? al-Islam 
(many variants of this tide), a “slim” work on the laws 
and principles of the Islamic faith; separate works on 
the fadd 3 il or merits of the first four caliphs and of 
the Prophet’s uncle al-‘Abbas, on which al-Tabari seems 
at times to have lectured and for which he gathered 
material, without living long enough to put this into 
a single, compendious work; on the interpretation of 
dreams, c Ibdrat al-ru 3 ya; a refutation of the founder of 
the Zahiriyya, Dawud b. ‘AIT, al-Radd c ala dhi Tasfar .; 
a refutation of some of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s view 
on Malik, originating during his stay in Egypt; etc. 
There were also various works which were probably 
falsely attributed to al-Tabari, including, e.g., al-Radd 
c ala THurkusiyya ; cf. on this last work, Rosenthal, 
op. cit., 123-4 (accepting the possibility that it was by 


al-Tabari), and Gilliot, op. cit., 24-6 (sceptical of the 
attribution). 

Bibliography: For earlier works, see the Bibl. to 
R. Paret’s EP art. The more recent bibl. is given 
by Rosenthal—combined with that for his tr. of 
the first 201 pp. of the History —in his General intro¬ 
duction . .., 373-8, and Gilliot has a very detailed 
bibliography appended to his Exegese, langue et theo- 
logie en Islam. References are also given within the 
body of the present article, which is based substan¬ 
tially on Rosenthal’s exhaustive General introduction. 
Finally, one should note, of most recendy-appeared 
works, Gilliot, Taban et les chretiens taglibites , in Univer- 
site Saint-Joseph, Faculte des Lettres et des Sciences 
Humaines, Annales du Departement des Lettres ArabeSy 
vi/B (1991-2) [1996] (= In memoriam Frofesseur Jean 
Maurice Fiey, o.p., 1914-1995), 145-59 (al-Tabari held 
that the People of the Book should be expelled 
from the whole of the Dar al-Islam when they were 
no longer of use to the Muslim community); and 
idem, Al-Tabari and “The history of salvation ”, in 
H. Kennedy (ed.), Procs. of the conference on the life 
and works of Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, St. Andrews 
30 August-2 September 1995y forthcoming. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

ai. -TABARI, al-Kadl al-Imam Abu ’l-Tayyib Tahir 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. Tahir, principal au¬ 
thority of his time in the ‘Iraki branch of 
Shafi‘ism [see shafi‘iyya], born at Amul in Taba- 
ristan in 348/959-60, died in Baghdad in Rabl‘ I 
450/May 1058. 

At fourteen years of age, Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Tabari 
began his legal training under the tutelage of Abu 
‘All al-Zadjdjadjl, who had been a pupil of Ibn al- 
Kass, in his turn a disciple of the great Ibn Suraydj 
[ 0 .i>.]. Al-Tabari completed his education with various 
Shafi‘I masters, primarily Abu ’1-Hasan al-Masardjls! 
but also Abu Ishak al-Isfara’Inl, who taught him the¬ 
ology and usul al-jxkh, and Abu Hamid al-Isfara’Inl, 
in Djurdjan, Nlsabur and Baghdad, where he estab¬ 
lished himself definitively. 

“The Judge” (al-Kadi), as he was called by ‘Iraki 
Shafi‘is, pursued parallel careers as an educator and 
a judge. He apparently composed a considerable body 
of work in various branches of legal sciences but only 
a fragment of one of his texts, al-Tc?tika (it is either 
a commentary which he wrote on the Mukhtasar of 
al-Muzanl or his commentary on the fiiru ‘ of Ibn al- 
Haddad), has survived to this day in manuscript form 
(Istanbul, Ahmet III, no. 850, see G. Makdisi, Ibn 
Aqily Damascus 1963, 204). In fact, as is indicated 
by the manner in which al-Tabari is introduced by 
al-NawawI (“the master of the author of the Muhadh- 
dhabTahdhib al-asma 3 wa Tlughat, Beirut n.d., ii, 247), 
his renown was rapidly eclipsed by that of his more 
famous disciple, Abu Ishak al-ShlrazI [^.y.], who 
devoted to him one of the most laudatory notices in 
his Tabakat al-jukaha 3 , describing him as “the greatest 
mud^tahid ” whom he had ever encountered (Beirut n.d., 
135). Only the tides of his other works have been 
preserved (besides the two above-mentioned works: 
al-Mu^arrad, al-Minhd$ fi Tkhilafyyat and Tabakat al- 
shafi e iyyay Beirut 1988, 210-11). Al-Tabari conducted 
his lectures in a mas^id in the Bab al-Maratib quar¬ 
ter of Baghdad, attracting large numbers of students. 
Among his disciples or pupils who are still renowned, 
are included the Shafi ‘1 historian and traditionist al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadl and the Hanball Ibn ‘Akll [q. 00 J. 

An important personality of Baghdad (madznat al- 
saldm), and already well advanced in age, al-Tabari was 
appointed to the post of judge {kadi) of the Karkh 
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quarter at the time of the death, in 436/1045, of his 
predecessor in this function, the Hanafi al-Saymari. 
Abandoning teaching, al-Tabarf remained kadi of al- 
Karkh until his death. According to al-Shfrazf, although 
a centenarian “his reason was not disturbed nor his 
understanding impaired”. His funeral was conducted 
on a lavish scale in the mosque of al-Mansur and he 
was interred in the cemetery of Bab al-Harb. 

Bibliography : In the corpus of ShafPf biogra¬ 
phical literature, it is invariably the notice devoted 
to al-Tabarf by al-Shfrazf (see above) which is re¬ 
produced as such, usually without any addition. 
The notice devoted to him by al-Subkf (Tabakat 
al-shafiiyya al-kubrd , Cairo n.d., v, 12-50) is consid¬ 
erably longer because it is augmented by, firstly, 
lengthy quotations from poems of al-Tabarf; sec¬ 
ondly, the text of the controversies in which he was 
opposed by the Hanafis (Abu ’1-Hasan al-Talikanf, 
who was kadi of Balkh. and Abu ’1-Husayn al- 
Kudurf); and thirdly, a brief account of the special 
features of the master’s legal thinking. 

(E. Chaumont) 

al-TABARI, Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 

b. Abi Bakr Muhibb al-Dfn Abu DjaTar and Abu ’1- 
c Abbas, Shafi c f traditionist and jurist, b. 27 
Djumada II 615/20 September 1218, d. 2 Djumada 
II 694/19 April 1295. 

Considered as the greatest scholar of his century 
in the Hkjjaz, he was born into a family who had 
recently settled in Mecca and who were destined to 
become one of the most important buyutdt. His great¬ 
grandfather, Abu Bakr, had emigrated from Tabaristan 
to the Holy City in the seventies of the 6th/12th cen¬ 
tury. There he married and had seven sons and one 
daughter. From the second generation onwards the 
family became well established, with several of his sons 
already occupying prestigious positions (khatib, kadi 
and imam of the makam Ibrahim [q .».]; in fact, this last 
position became the almost exclusive privilege of this 
family until the 18th century'). 

Al-Tabari was educated essentially at Mecca. Sources 
do not take into account any rihla ji talab al J ilm. His 
principal teachers were the Hanbalf traditionist Ibn al- 
Mukayyar (545-643/1151-1246, al-Fasf, Dhayl al-takyid , 
ii, 189-90), Ibn Abf Haramf (d. 645/1247, Brockel- 
mann, S I, 607), the Malik! scholar Sharaf al-Dfn al- 
Mursf (569-655/1173-1257, Brockelmann, I, 312; S I, 
546), the Shafi'f traditionist Ibn al-Djummayzf (559- 
649/1164-1251, al-Safadf, al-Wafi , xxii, 284), the mys¬ 
tic Bashir b. Hamid al-Tibrizf (570-646/1174-1248, 
al-Safadf, x, 161-2), and finally c Alf b. Abf Bakr al- 
Tabarf (576-640/1180-1242, al-Fasf, al-Tkd al-thamin , 
vi, 143-4) and Ya'kub b. Abf Bakr al-Tabarf (592-665/ 
1195-1266, al-Fasf, vii, 473), both uncles of his father. 
He went to Kus [q.v.] to complete his education as a 
legal expert with the Maliki Madjd al-Dfn al-Kushayri 
(581-667/1185-1268, al-Safadf, xxii, 298-303). 

Al-Tabari maintained privileged relations with the 
Rasulid dynasty of the Yemen. Sultan al-Muzaffar 
(r. 647-94/1250-95) appointed him as teacher in the 
madrasa of al-Mansuriyya, which had been founded by 
his father al-Mansur within the precincts of the Ka‘ba. 
Al-Tabari travelled repeatedly to the Yemen to impart 
a knowledge of the tradition and of some of his own 
works to the sultan himself and to his children. He 
was the author of about forty works that have largely 
disappeared. The most important of them can be con¬ 
veniently classified according to their main themes: 
Kurian, Fikh, Hadith , History, Poetry, Mysticism and 
Miscellaneous, 
a. Kurian 


(1) al-Kabas al-asna ji kashf al-ghanb wa Tma^; (2) 
al-Kaji ji gharib al-Kur 3 dn al-djamV bayn al-Uzayzk wa 
5 l-baydn ; (3) K. Marsum al-mushaj al- c u(hmani al-madant; 

(4) a tqfsir. 

b. Fikh 

(5) *Awatij al-nusra ji al-tawaj wa 3 l- c umra , a fatwa on 
the preferences available for the circumambulation or 
the minor pilgrimage ( unicum at Princeton, no. 2275); 

(6) Istiksa 3 al-bayan ji mad ala Shajhirwdn, fatwa on the 
Shadhirwan of the Ka‘ba; (7) a maffmu 1 j Tkhildj in 
the style of the ancients; (8) a summary (al-Maslak al- 
nabih ji talkhis al-Tanbih) and a commentary on the 
Tanbih by al-Shfrazf. 

c. Hadith 

(9) Ghayat al-ihkdm ji ahadith al-ahkam , a collection 
of precepts drawn from the canonic corpus or other¬ 
wise in six volumes (the work is preserved in its 
entirety in manuscript); (10) al-Tabarf produced two 
abridged versions of this: al-Ahkam al-wusta and al- 
Ahkdm al-sughra ; (11) al-Kira li-kasid umm al-kurd , a text 
on the rites of pilgrimage (ed. M. al-SaHca, Cairo 
1367/1948); (12) Safivat al-kira ji sijat hid^d^at al-Mustaja , 
partly abridged from al-Kira (ed. R.M. Ridwan, Cairo 
1354/1935); (13) K Gharib Djami c al-usul, commentary 
on the rara of Djami* al-usul of Madjd al-Dfn Ibn al- 
Athfr [^.r/.] (ms. Ragib Pa§a Musalla Medresesi 1950/ 
60); (14) al-Muharrar li 'l-Malik al-Muzaffar , a collec¬ 
tion of precepts of the two Sahihs dedicated to the 
Rasulid sultan al-Muzaffar; (15) al- c Umda , an abridged 
version of the previously-mentioned work; (16) two 
alphabetic rearrangements of al-Ghanb ji > l-haditJi of 
Abu ‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam [q.v. J: al-Durr al- 
manthur li 3 l-Malik al-Mansur and Takrib al-mardm ji 
gharib al-Kasim b. Sallam; { 17) Tar fib Qidmi c al-masanid wa 
3 l-alkab , an edition of the work of Ibn al-Djawzf [q.v]. 

d. History 

(18) Khulasat siyar sayyid al-bashar, a compendium on 
the life of the Prophet (Indian edition 1343/1924-5); 
(19) al-Riyad al-nadira ji manakib al- c ashara al-mubashshorin 
bi Tdjanna, a work on the Ten Destined for Paradise 
(ed. Cairo 1327/1909, many reprints); (20) Dhakha 3 ir 
al- c ukba ji manakib dhawi ’ l-kurba , a work on the close 
agnatic relationship of the Prophet (first annotated 
edition based on six manuscripts by F. Bauden, see 
Bibl. below); (21) al-Simt al-thamin ji manakib ummahdt 
al-mu 3 minin, a work on the wives of the Prophet (ed. 
M.R. al-Tabbakh, Aleppo 1346/1928, with many 
reprints). 

e. Poetry 

(22) Diwan (fragments in the mss. Leiden Or. 2427, 
ff. 78a-b, and Berlin, Sprenger 872, ff. 173-7). 

f. Mysticism 

(23) Mukhtasar Awarij al-ma'arif, an abridged version 
of the work of al-Suhrawardf [q.v]. 

g. Miscellaneous 

(24) two mashyakhas edited at the request of the 
sultan al-Muzaffar, al-Ta c rif bi-mashyakhat al-Haram al- 
sharij and al J Ukud al-durriyya wa Tmashyakha al-makkiyya 
al-muzqffariyya. 

The attractiveness of al-Tabarf lies especially in the 
method which he adopted. He omitted the isnad of 
the traditions which he cited but took care to give 
his sources. He probably thought that the isnad dis¬ 
tracted the reader and stopped him from coming 
directly to the point which interested him, in other 
words, the main. As far as al-Tabarf was concerned, 
anyone preoccupied with the isnad had only to refer 
to the source which he mentioned. If al-Tabarf did 
not innovate in regard to this method, it appears that 
he was the first to make use of it on such a scale, 
since he applied it to most of his works. This was 
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essentially why he gave a bibliographical list (170 titles) 
in his introduction to al-Riyad al-nadira. He was to use 
this list for his other works without having to repeat 
it. Several later traditionists (al-Yafi‘I, iv, 224; al-FasI, 
al- c Ikd al'tkamin , iii, 62-3) reproached him for not indi¬ 
cating which traditions were weak ( dtfxf) or fabricated 
(mawdtf) as such, and this despite his method. Nonethe¬ 
less, al-Tabari remains an extremely interesting author, 
if only for his sources, most of which are lost today 
and which only live on in the citations which he made 
of them. 

Bibliography. On the family of al-Tabari at 
Mecca, see F. Bauden, Les Tabariyya. Histoire d’une 
importante famille de la Mecque (fin XII*-jin XV* s.), in 
U. Vermeulen and D. De Smet (eds.), Egypt and 
Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk eras , Louvain 
(OLA 73), 1995, 253-66 (a preliminary study with 
a family tree of 164 members of the family, from 
a more extensive study which includes the family 
history from the 12th to the 18th centuries. The 
most thorough study of Muhibb al-Dln al-Tabari 
is that of Bauden, Les Tresors de la Posterity ou les 
fastes des proches parents du Prophete (Kxtab Daha’ir al- 
c ukba ji manakib dawl al-kurba) par Muhibb al-din 
Ahmad ibn e Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Tabari al- 
Makki (ob. 694/1295). Edition critique accompagnee 
d’une traduction annotee et d’une etude sur la vie et Vceuvre 
de I’auteur , unpubl. doctoral diss. in 4 volumes, 
University of Liege, 1996. Vol. i contains the biog¬ 
raphy, a complete inventory of his works listing the 
manuscripts that are still extant, and a study of the 
sources in al-Riyad al-nadira and Dhakha’ir al- c ukba. 

Biographical sources: Ibn Rashid, Mil’ al- 
e ayba , ed. Muhammad al-Khudja, v, 233-52; Bir- 
zall, Ta’rikh, ms. Berlin Sprenger 61, fol. 416a; 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dimashkl, Tabakat c ulama 3 
al-hadxth , ed. I. Zaybak, iv, 258-9 no. 1144; Dha- 
habl, Mu c d^am al-shuyukh , ed. al-Suyufi, 37 no. 34; 
idem, Huffaz, iv, 1474-5; idem, Tbar , v, 382; ‘Umarl, 
Masalik al-absar, facs. Frankurt, xxvii, 377; SafadI, 
Waft, vii, 135-6 no. 3064; Yafi‘I, Mir’at al-djanan, 
iv, 224-5; Subkl, Tabakat , v, 8-9; Asnawl, Tabakat al- 
shajPiyya , ed. K. al-Hut, ii, 72 no. 796; Ibn Kathlr, 
Tabakat al-jukaha’ al-shdfiiyyin, ms. Chester Beatty 
3390, fol. 79; idem, Bidaya , xiii, 340-1; Ibn Habib, 
Durrat al-aslak, ed. Weijers and Meursinge, 1846, 
290; idem, Tadhkirat al-nabih, i, 176; KhazradjI. al- 
c Ukud al-lu’lu’iyya, tr. Redhouse, i, 233, iv, ed. ‘Asal, 
277; FasI, al-Tkd al-thamin, iii, 61-72; idem, Dhayl 
al-takyid, i, 323 no. 643; Makrlzl, Suluk, ed. Ziyada, 
iii, 811, tr. Quatremere, Hist, des sultans mamlouks , 
ii, 28; idem, al-Mukaffa al-kabir , i, 516-17 no. 503; 
Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakat aTshdffiyya, ii, 162-4 no. 
459; 'Aynl, Tkd al-djuman, iii, 284-5; Ibn Taghrlbirdl. 
al-Dalil al-shdjt, ed. F. Shaltut, i, 54 no. 184; idem, 
al-Manhal al-saji , i, 342-9; idem, Nudjum, viii, 74-5; 
Sakhawl. al-Tuhfa al-latifa , ed. al-Fikl, i, 194; SuyutI, 
Tabakat al-huffaz, ed. ‘A.M. ‘Umar, 510-11 no. 1131; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, v, 425-6; Ibn al-GhazzI, Diwan al- 
islam , ed. S.K. Hasan, iv, 160-1 no. 1877; Ba gh dadi. 
Hadiyyat al- c arifin, i, col. 101; Zirikll, i, 159; Kahhala, 
i, 298-9; Brockelmann, I 2 , 444-5, S I, 615; BiiadI, 
Nashr al-rayydhin , i, 36-9; M. al-Habib al-Hlla, al- 
Ta’rikh wa Tmu’arrikhun bi-Makka, 53-8. 

(F. Bauden) 

al-TABARI, ‘All b. Rabban, a 3rd/9th century 
convert from Christianity to Islam, who was 
known for his writings on medical topics and for two 
works in which he demonstrated the weaknesses of 
his former faith and the truth of the one he embraced. 
‘All’s father’s name is recorded in a variety of 


forms. Ibn al-Kiftl explains that the word read by 
various authors and their copyists as a name was 
really the Jewish title al-rabban, which was given to 
experts on the religious law, and that ‘All’s father 
was a distinguished Jewish scholar (T. al-Hukama\ 
Cairo 1326, 128, 155, repeated by Ibn Abl Usaybi‘a, 
( Uyun al-anba\ ed. Muller, i, 309-10). This, however, 
must be regarded as an ex post facto reconstruction in 
view of the fact that for most of his life ‘All himself 
was a Christian (e.g. Abu Dja‘far al-Tabari, Ta’nkh , 
iii, 1276, 1283, 1293, and Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, 
iii, 312, in addition to the evidence of ‘All’s own 
works cited below), and in all probability so was his 
father’s brother (‘All al-Tabari, K. al-Dln wa ’l-dawla, 
ed. A. Mingana, Manchester 1923, 129). In fact, with¬ 
out showing any religious self-consciousness, ‘All ex¬ 
plains that his father was given this title because of 
his dedication to learning ( Firdaws al-hikma, ed. M.Z. 
Siddiqi, Berlin 1928, 1; M. Meyerhof, ( AU ibn Rabban 
at-T a banein persischer Arzt des 9. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. y 
in /JAMG, N.F. x [1931], 44, suggests it was a Syriac 
title). It seems safe to say that ‘All’s full name was 
Abu ’1-Hasan ‘All b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari. 

As a native of Tabaristan, ‘All is mentioned as sec¬ 
retary to the governor Mazyar b. Karin [see karinids], 
whom he represented more than once in negotiations 
(al-Tabari, iii, 1276-7; Fihrist, 296). He stayed loyal 
throughout Mazyar’s insurrection against al-Mu‘tasim, 
though when the governor was captured and executed 
in 225/840 he was admitted to the caliph’s service 
in the new capital Samarra’ (Fihrist, 296; Ibn Isfandiyar, 
History of Tabaristan, tr. E.G. Browne, Leiden 1905,43). 
He evidently remained at court through the reigns of 
al-Mu‘tasim, al-Wathik and al-Mutawakkil, and the 
latter made him a table companion (Fihrist, 296). Given 
these connections and dates, it is difficult to identify 
him with the Abu ’1-Fadl ‘All b. Rabban al-Nasranl, 
who was secretary to the Nestorian Patriarch Timothy 
I (Islamochristiana, i [1975], 158-9), since Timothy died 
as early as 208/823, although ‘All very probably was 
a Nestorian (S.K. Samir, La reponse d’al-Safi ibn al- 
Assdl a la refutation des Chretiens de e Ah al-Tabari, in 
Parole de I’Orient, xi [1983], 284-6). 

At some point in this period he became a Muslim. 
Ibn al-Nadlm suggests that this was under al-Mu‘tasim 
(Fihrist, 296), thus between 225/840 and the caliph’s 
death in 227/842; but ‘All himself implies that al- 
Mutawakkil played an important part in his conver¬ 
sion, when he records this thanks for what the caliph 
has done (K. al-Din wa ’l-dawla, 144). 

The evidence of ‘All’s works themselves supports 
what he says here. For elsewhere in the K. al-Din wa 
’l-dawla (86, 93) he refers to an attack he has writ¬ 
ten on Christian doctrines, the Radd c ala al-Jfasdrd, 
and at the beginning of this earlier work he explains 
that he was a Christian for the first seventy years of 
his life (ed. I.A. Khalife and W. Kutsch, Ar-Radd e ala- 
n-Nasara de C AU at-Tabari, in MUSJ, xxxvi [1959], 119). 
This valuable item of information makes it much more 
likely that he converted in al-Mutawakkil’s reign, since 
a conversion under al-Mu‘tasim means that he would 
have been improbably old by the time he came to 
write the K. al-Din wa ’ l-dawla, which is quite defi¬ 
nitely linked with al-Mutawakkil. It is likely that he 
converted in or after 235/850, since in the Firdaws 
al-hikma, which he says he completed in this year, he 
mentions al-Mutawakkil without any sign of intimacy 
or thanks for kindness (Firdaws, 2). 

The K. al-Lhn wa ’l-dawla may well have been writ¬ 
ten in 241/855 (see A. Mingana, The book of religion 
and empire, Manchester 1922, 138, n. 1), making it 
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possible that ‘Air’s conversion took place a few years 
earlier, and giving 165/781 or just after as a possi¬ 
ble date for his birth. The date of his death cannot 
be fixed, though if he was over seventy in the late 
230s/early 850s he cannot have survived long after 
250/864. 

According to this dating, it is quite possible that 
the reports which link ‘Air with the historian Abu 
Dja'far al-Tabari [y.r.J are correct. According to Yakut 
( Udaba’ vi, 460, and cf. 429), Abu Dja'far, who was 
born in 224-5/839, took down his own copy of the 
Firdaws al-hikma from ‘Air’s dictation. But ‘Alt’s link 
with the great physician Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya al-Razi [y.».], as reported by Ibn al-Kiftr 
(155), Ibn AbT Usaybi'a, (309) and Ibn Khallikan (be. 
at), is problematic in view of the fact that al-Razi was 
not born until 250/864, and could not have begun 
his education until ‘All would have been extremely 
old. This link, and particularly Ibn al-Kifti’s vivid 
portrayal of it, must presumably be ascribed to the 
tendency to make connections between well-known 
scholars in a shared discipline, and maybe also to al- 
Razi’s knowledge and use of ‘Air’s medical writings. 

Of ‘All’s works, twelve titles are known. These 
are, according to Ibn al-Nadim ( Fihrist , 296, repeated 
by Ibn al-Kiftr, 155), the Firdaws al-hikma, K. Tuhfat 
al-muluk, K. Kunnash al-hadra, K. Mandfi‘ al-a'tima wa 
’l-ashriba wa ’l-'akdkir, in addition, from Ibn Abr 
Usaybi'a (309), K Irfik al-hayat, K. Hife alyihha, K. fi 
’l-rukan, K. fi ’l-hufiama, K. fi tartib al-agjidhiya ; from 
Ibn Isfandiyar (Histoiy, 80), Bohr al-fawa’id ; cited by 
‘Air in the Firdaws al-hikma (113), K. al-Idah min al- 
siman wa ’l-huzdl wa-tahayywji al-bah wa-ibtalihv, and the 
two apologetic works, K. al-Din wa ’l-dawla, and al- 
Radd ‘ala al-Nasdra (which ‘All also calls al-Radd ‘ala 
asnaf al-Nasara, K. al-Din wa ’l-dawla , 86). If he is iden¬ 
tical with the ‘Air b. Rabban al-Nasrani mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadlm ( Fihrist , 316), then that author’s 
K. fi ’l-adab wa ’l-amthal ‘aid madhahib al-Furs wa ’l-Rum 
wa ’l-‘Arab is a further title. Of these, some may well 
be alternative names for the same work. 

Three of these works have been published, the 
Firdaws al-hikma , the A. al-Din wa ’l-dawla and the Radd 
‘aid al-Nasara. The Firdaws was employed by many 
later medical authors, and enjoyed considerable cir¬ 
culation (see Meyerhof, ‘All al-Tabari's “Paradise of 
Wisdom”, one of the oldest Arabic compendiums of medicine, 
in Isis, xvi [1931], 16-46). The anti-Christian works, 
however, did not gain a comparable popularity. The 
Radd is incomplete, but its latter sections can be recon¬ 
structed in part from the quotations preserved in the 
4th/10th century al-Radd ‘ala al-Nasara of another con¬ 
vert from Christianity al-Hasan b. Ayyub (quoted at 
length in Ibn Taymiyya, al-Ifiaivdb al-sahih li-man bad- 
dab din al-Masih, Cairo 1905, ii, 312 ff., ed. and 
Dutch tr. F. Sepmeijer, Een Weerlegging van het Christendom 
uit de lOe eeuw. De brief van al-Hasan b. Ayyub aan zijn 
broer ‘Ah, Kampen 1985), and from the refutation 
made by the 7th/13th century Copt al-Safi Ibn al- 
‘Assal (see Samir, art. cit.). Also, the authenticity of 
the K. al-Din wa ’l-dawla has been questioned ever 
since it was translated and edited in 1922-3. Despite 
strong defences of the work by a number of schol¬ 
ars, it has always been surrounded by the suspicion 
that it is a modem forgery. However, its antiquity is 
virtually settled by two convincing pieces of evidence, 
which are that the unique ms. which contains the 
work is undoubtedly old, and that it was almost 
certainly used by the 4th/10th century authors al- 
Hasan b. Ayyub (see Sepmeijer, op. cit., 4-8) and Abu 
’1-Hasan Muhammad b. Yusuf al-‘Amiri (d. 381/992 


\q.v. in Suppl.]) So its age should no longer be ques¬ 
tioned and its authorship not seriously disputed (see 
D. Thomas, Tabari’s Book of Religion and Empire, in 
BJRUL, Ixix [1986], 1-7, adducing this evidence and 
citing the major participants in the debate). 

These two anti-Christian works show great inven¬ 
tiveness in their arguments, and reflect ‘All’s learning 
in his former faith. It could be that his informed 
approach was not well understood by Muslims whose 
knowledge of Christian teachings and beliefs was less 
extensive, and this may account for their compara¬ 
tive lack of direct influence in later discussions. 

Bibliography. See also Brockelmann, S I, 414- 

15; Sezgin, GAS, iii, 236-40; ‘A.-M. Sharlt, al-Fikr 

al-isldmi fi ’l-radd ‘aid al-Nasara, Tunis 1986, 128-35. 

(D. Thomas) 

TABARISTAN, in northern Persia, the name for 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, com¬ 
prising both the narrow coastal plain region and the 
steeply-rising mountainous interior of the Elburz chain. 
It was bounded in mediaeval Islamic times by Gilan 
and Daylam on the west and by Gurgan on the east. 

The name Tabaristan enshrines a memory of the 
ancient people of the Tdltupot, but received a popular 
etymology as “land of the axe ( tabar )” because wood¬ 
cutting was an activity in this heavily-wooded region. 
Tabaristan ( nisba, al-Tabari) was the designation for 
the region up to Saldjuk times, but thereafter the 
name Mazandaran comes in and becomes general 
from the Mongol period onwards. Hence for the his¬ 
torical geography, history, coins, etc. of the region, 
see MAZANDARAN. (Ed.) 

TABARIYYA, Tiberias, modern Israeli Te- 
verya, a town of Palestine situated on the edge 
of the Sea of Galilee (Yam Kinnereth in Hebrew, 
Buhayrat Tabariyya in Arabic) in the Jordan valley, 
already at this point 208 m/680 feet below sea level 
(lat. 32° 48’ N., long. 35° 32’ E.). 

According to some traditions, the town which Herod 
Antipas founded in ca. A.D. 87 as a capital, which 
he called Tiberias after the Emperor Tiberius, was 
built on the site of the Biblical Rakkath of Josh. xix. 
35. It was built on the model of Hellenistic towns, 
with temples, an amphitheatre, etc., and with the royal 
palace described by Josephus almost certainly on the 
mount of Herod (in recent times called Kasr Bint al- 
Malik) within the ancient walls. Strictiy-observant Jews 
at first avoided Tiberias, hence it had a mixed pop¬ 
ulation of people forcibly settled there by Herod and 
people attracted by the privileges which he conferred 
on them. However, it later became a centre of Tal¬ 
mudic studies, where a strict Jewish life could be lived, 
and where the Sanhedrin sat. It was here that the 
famous Mishna or collection of legal prescriptions 
was composed, and here that, at the opening of the 
4th century, the Palestine Gemara (also called the 
Jerusalem Talmud) was put together. There were a 
series of tombs of great Jewish scholars, and one of 
them, that of Rabbi Meir Ba‘al ha-Nes, was to become 
a place of pilgrimage. After the conversion of Constan¬ 
tine, Christianity appeared in Galilee. The town walls, 
which had been destroyed, were rebuilt by Justinian. 

In 16/635 Tiberias fell into the hands of the Mus¬ 
lims, surrendering to Shurahbil b. Hasana \q.vi\, who 
guaranteed to the inhabitants their security and pos¬ 
session of half their houses and churches. They were 
also to hand over for every (tjarib of cultivated land 
a dfimb of wheat or barley and a dinar for each head 
of animals. Shurahbil also reserved for himself the 
place where a mosque was to be built. In ‘Elthman’s 
time, the inhabitants broke the agreement but were 
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subdued by l Amr b. al-‘As (or by Shurahbll again) 
and accepted the former conditions. As capital of the 
province of al-Urdunn [q. ».], the town is described by 
the mediaeval Arab geographers, including by al- 
MukaddasI, 161-2, who describes it as a mile in length, 
stretched between the mountains and the Sea. When 
Nasir-i Khusraw passed through the town in 438/1047 
he described it as surrounded by walls except on the 
lake side, with a principal mosque and another one 
on the western side called the Masdjid al-Yasamln, 
which had the tombs of Joshua, son of Nun, and of 
70 prophets killed by the Israelites, as well as the 
tomb of the Companion Abu Hurayra [< q.v .] (Safar- 
ndma , ed. Schefer, 16, tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 
1986, 18-19). 

At the time of the Crusades, the town was given 
as a fief to Tancred, before falling finally to Raymond 
of Tripoli. Al-Idnsi, who visited it in 549/1154, praises 
it as a fine town and mentions the making of rush 
mats there and the activity of boats provisioning it. 
On 23 RabT II 583/2 July 1187 Salah al-Dln took 
possession of the town and burnt it. The Crusader 
troops encamped nearby at Saffuriyya let themselves 
be convinced by the Grand Master of the Templars 
to make a move to rescue the town, despite the warn¬ 
ings of Raymond, and this attempt led to the disas¬ 
ter of Hattln [q.vi\ , with the fall of Jerusalem and the 
reduction of much Crusader authority in the Levant. 
In 1240 it was recovered by the Christians, only to 
fall to Kh w arazmian troops in 1247. According to Ibn 
Battuta, in 725/1325 the town was still in ruins. 

After the Ottoman conquest of Syria, in ca. 1560 
an attempt to revive the town by introducing the 
manufacture of silk, begun by Don Joseph Nasi, Duke 
of Naxos (to whom the town and its area had been 
granted by the sultan for Jewish settlement), failed, 
the exact reason for this being unknown. The mod¬ 
em town was founded in 1740 by the shaykh Zahir 
al-‘Amr, later the governor of Acre, who built a for¬ 
tified wall with towers, the remains of this being still 
visible today. But the town suffered two severe earth¬ 
quakes, in 1759 and above all in 1837. 

The hot springs (< al-hammamat) to the south of the 
town, the most important in Palestine, have always 
played a prominent role in Tiberias’s history, being 
mentioned by Pliny (. Natural history , V. 15) and often in 
the Talmud. They are described by the Arab geog¬ 
raphers (their average temperature is 60° C.); al-ldnsl 
mentions especially the great baths called al-Damakir 
and others called al-Lu’lu’ which were reportedly not 
saline. The springs were much frequented by those 
suffering from paralysis, chest complaints and wounds, 
who remained for three days in the waters and came 
out cured. The mild winter climate contributed much 
to making the town a famed centre for treatment. In 
1703, the springs reportedly dried up for a period. 
Since the old baths had fallen into ruins, new premises, 
described by Burckhardt, were built at the opening 
of the 19th century. Ibrahim Pasha built a second 
one, splendidly decorated, in 1833, and a third, fur¬ 
ther to the south, was built in 1890. 

But up to the First World War, the nearby region 
was almost desert, with traffic on the lake much re¬ 
duced from what it had been in Antiquity. Only from 
ca. 1900 did the town revive, with the foundation in 
1920 of the suburb of Qiryat Shemuel (named after 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the first High Commissioner for 
Palestine under the British Mandate) for Jewish set- 
ders, some 80 m/260 feet above the old Arab walled 
town. There was fighting at Tiberias during the war 
of 1948, with Arab and Jewish quarters of the old 


town largely destroyed, and the Arab population was 
evacuated in April 1948 by British troops. Since then 
it has come within the State of Israel, and has become 
essentially a centre for tourism and recreation, with 
the role of industry deliberately kept small. In 1970 
the population was ca. 23,000. 

Bibliography. Sir George Adam Smith, Historical 
geography of the Holy Land , London 1895, 447-55; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 30-2, 334-41; H.C. 
Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The handbook of Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan , London 1930, 206, 208-9, 363, 
367-8; Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty Hand¬ 
books, Palestine and Transjordan , London 1943, 338-9 
and index; A.S. Marmardji, Textes geographiques arabes 
sur la Palestine , Paris 1951, 127-33. For other older 
references, see F. Buhl, EP s.v. For the town in 
modern Israel, see Yehuda Karmon, Israel , a regional 
geography , London 1971, 171-3; and for archaeologi¬ 
cal excavations there, E.M. Meyers (ed.), The Oxford 
encyclopedia of archaeology in the Near East , New York 
1996, v, 203-6. (M. Lavergne) 

TABARKA, Tabarca, known locally as Tbarka, a 
town on the north-west coast of Tunisia, 170 
km/105 miles west-north-west of Tunis, 17 km/10 miles 
to the east of the Algerian frontier and 60 km/37 
miles to the north of Djanduba, the chief town of 
the governorate of the region, of which Tabarka is 
a subdivision of 12,600 inhabitants. The layout of the 
road network which serves it is based on the two 
great ancient major axes, east-west and north-south, 
and since 1993 it has had an international airport. 
The railway line, which was the main link with the 
capital, now transports only freight. Tabarka also 
enjoys the asset of being a fishing port which is acces¬ 
sible to large trawlers, and has a marina frequented 
by holidaymakers in the Mediterranean. 

Tabarka is built around a fertile sandy beach 
watered by the Oued-el-Kebir, the ancient Tusca, 
which rises in the mountains of Khumayr [q.v]. The 
modern town is a tourist centre as well as a fishing 
resort where the most sought-after product for a long 
time has been coral. Citrus groves are also found 
there, and livestock is bred on the farms. Several 
timber-based industries have been established which 
produce fibreboard and cork stoppers (out of a total 
area of 37,000 ha there are 27,000 ha of forest in 
the district); briar blocks used in the manufacture of 
pipes, as well as tiles, cardboard, carved wooden objects 
and coral are all produced locally. 

Tabarka was chiefly known in history as a rocky 
islet of 40 ha, which rises some 40 m from the shore, 
and this is the Tabarca of Western narratives. It is 
separated from the mainland by a small strait, but 
this has now been filled in to make a causeway, up 
to the Genoese fort; this fort was built by the Lomellini 
in about 1535 by order of Charles V. 

This coastal locality did not find favour in the 
eyes of the Muslim travellers. For Ibn Hawkal, Surat 
al-ard , Beirut 1979, 76, it had a notoriety because of 
the intense commercial transactions which made it 
“the port of the Andalusians”. He added that they 
had formerly been compelled to pay tithes (ta'shlr). 
For al-ldrlsl, ed. Beirut 1989, 289, it was a coastal 
fort with only a few constructions round it, but it was 
also a very busy port. Al-Himyarl, al-Rawd al-mijar, 
ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1984, adds that it was here the 
galleys were armed for their incursions against the 
Christians. He is in fact the only writer to mention 
the coral there, “several hundred quintals of which 
were gathered every year”. Most of these authors 
agree that it had been possible to divert the Oued 
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el-Kebir to the gates of the city, and even in 1725 
a French agent wrote to the minister Maurepas “that 
the river could be navigated with large flat boats 
(Denise Brahimi, Temoignages sur I’ile de Tabarque au 
XVIII' sleek, in ROMM, i [1970], 30). Today, the cur¬ 
rent of this river is much reduced. Al-BakrT, Masalik, 
ed. Van Leeuwen-Ferre, Tunis 1992, did not say 
much about it, but located here the scene of the 
heroic death of Kahina [?.».], or in a nearby place 
since called “Bir el-Kahina” (the Well of Kahina); but 
M. Talbi, L’Epopee de la Kahina , in CT [1971], 47, 
casts doubt on that location. 

It is, however, an ancient site. Roman and Byzantine 
Thabraca was the port where Numidian marble was 
loaded from the quarries of Simitthu (Chemtou, 20 km 
from Djendouba on the left bank of the Medjerda), 
as well as other products from the hinterland such as 
cereals, oil, construction timber, minerals and even 
wild animals for the circus games at Rome (P. Gauckler, 
Mosaiques tombaks. .. a Thabraca, 1906, repr. CT, 1972, 
154). Even writers as early as al-Bakri, Yakut and al- 
Himyan speak about the ancient ruins; the excavations 
undertaken since the end of the 19th century have 
brought to light more than one Christian necropolis 
where some of the sarcophagi were discovered to have 
been overlaid with mosaic, just like the semi-circular 
pavements from the trifolium of the “Godmet farm” 
(now in the Bardo Museum in Tunis). Ancient cis¬ 
terns still exist in modem times; one of these has pre¬ 
served the name basilica, because it was used until 
recently as a parish church, and is today the home 
of the Festival of Tabarka. 

The modem populauon of the region certainly seems 
to have very ancient antecedents. Libyan inscriptions 
and Punic inscriptions have been discovered in the 
burial chambers (hwanet, pi. of hanut) which are found 
in underground caves hollowed out of the cliff and 
covered with bichrome drawings. In a place called 
Keff Blida one of these drawings represents a naval 
scene (Monique Selmi-Longerstay, Les Houanel, in Bull, 
dactyl, de la Soc. hist, el archeol. de la Khroumirie el des 
Mogods, Tabarka 1980, 21) which would be evidence 
to support very ancient maritime activity. 

From the 17th century onwards, however, Tabarka 
gained more importance thanks to the Isle of Tabarca 
and' the richness of the coral beds surrounding it. 
J. Ganiage, Les origines du Proleclorat fianfais en Tunisie, 
Paris 1959, 62, talks of the sole fishing rights granted 
to the French from the reign of Henri IV onwards, 
but what is most certain is that the island was retro¬ 
ceded by the Spanish in 1530 or 1540 to the Lomellini 
of Genoa, who were given the responsibility for build¬ 
ing a fort there. This was built in 1553 (Lt.-Col. 
Hannezo, Tabarca, in RT [1916]) to accommodate a 
garrison and to pay a rent in coral (J. Pignon, Genes 
el Tabarka au XVII mf suck, in CT [1979], 26). 

But commercial enterprise was not restricted to 
coral. Tabarca soon became the base from which forty 
coral-gathering frigates operated and a trading post 
from where the products of the region were sent to 
Europe: wheat, animal hides, leathers, honey, wax, live¬ 
stock and horses. The island was also used as a stag¬ 
ing post for the Christian prisoners being redeemed, 
an operation in which the Genoese probably played 
the role of intermediary. This concession was granted, 
it is said, in payment of the ransom for the famous 
Dragut who was captured by a pirate ship belonging 
to the same Lomellini (A. Rousseau, Annates tunisiennes, 
124; Ch.-A. Julien, Histoire de I’Afiique du Nord, Paris 
1931, 572). The benefits gained under the Genoese, 
which had enhanced the strategic value of the island, 


succeeded in arousing the jealousy of the French com¬ 
panies established after 1561 in the French bastion 
near La Calle (the governor of this trading post, the 
adventurous Sanson Napollon, even tried to take pos¬ 
session of the island and was killed in the course of 
the operation), and of the French companies in Cap 
Negre (where the Compagnie d’Afrique used to fix 
as it pleased the purchase price of local products 
which it then exported without even paying any duty 
to the Bey, cf. art. xiii of the treaty of August 1766). 
The other powers, however, England, Spain, the king¬ 
dom of Naples, etc., also wanted to appropriate the 
coral reefs. The Lomellini were harrassed by their 
consuls and their agents and consented to get rid of 
the island at the risk of being thought traitors to their 
faith and to their country, according to Italian au¬ 
thors (see A. Gallico, Tunis el ks consuls sardes, tr. L. and 
M. Yalaoui, Beirut 1992, 105, and the Fragments his- 
loriques el statistiques sur la Regence de Tunis du consul 
Filippi, ed. Ch. Monchicourt, 1929, 171). 

‘All Bey, acting on a warning, decided to liberate 
the island (June 1741) after two centuries of Christian 
occupation. The inhabitants, who since that time had 
been called Tabarcans, generally went to repopulate 
the Sardinian island of San Pietro or settled in Tunis, 
but 168 of them converted to Islam. Two women, 
Sofia Bosso and Salvatora Paona, even became the 
wives of the beys Sldf Muhammad and Sldl Mustafa 
(A. Riggio, Cronaca Tabarchina dal 1756 ai primordi 
deirOttocento, in RT [1937], 10). The capture of the 
island by Yunus Bey was the subject of two different 
narratives: the memoirs of A. Napoly, published by 
Plantet, Correspondance des Begs de Tunis avec la cour de 
France, ii, 324, and the chronicle of Saghlr b. Yusuf, 
al-Mashra‘ al-malakt, ms. BN (from Tunis) 18,688, fol. 
194b, tr. V. Serres and M. Lasram, Paris 1900, 196. 
The latter document confirmed that the Bey had the 
fortifications demolished and had the arm of the sea 
separating the island from the shore filled in with 
rubble, though al-Himyari had already said that there 
was such a causeway visible above the surface, except 
in winter when the waves sometimes covered it. 

Within the Genoese fort there is accommodation 
for barracks and a working lighthouse. In 1742 De 
Saurins, a French naval officer, attempted an abor¬ 
tive raid on the island (Rousseau, op. cit., 130). But 
the island remained Tunisian until April 1881 when, 
using the Khumavr tribal incursions into Algerian 
territory as a pretext, the French military authorities 
organised an expedition by land and sea which ended 
in the occupation of the region concomitantly with 
the occupation of the whole of Tunisia. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 

(G. Yver-[M. Yalaoui]) 

TABARRU’ (a.), a term of Islamic religious 
polemics, derived from form V of the verb bari’a. 
The term labarru’ or tabarri, which can also be found 
in the apparently incorrect but not uncommon Arabo- 
Persian form tabarra (see below), primarily denotes the 
general idea of exemption or of disengagement, 
in particular exemption from responsibility. 
Among the Arabs bare?a, which is also called khal’ or 
labarru’, is a pre-Islamic social and legal phenomenon, 
which has persisted in Bedouin society (Kohlberg, 
1986, 139 ff). 

In the text of the Kur’an it seems that bard’a 
appears very late in the career of Muhammad. Bard’a 
and adhdn ([?.».], the call to prayer) were declared 
following the day of the great farewell pilgrimage. 
This gave rise to many commentaries, especially 
because of the association between the bard’a and the 
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surrogatory prayers known as kunut \q.v], taken in 
the sense of imprecations or supplications (Rubin, 25; 
Kohlberg, 1986, 140 ff.). ShI‘I traditions attribute the 
proclamation of the bara 3 a to ‘AlT b. Abr Talib, acting 
on orders from Muhammad, and this would have in¬ 
volved the Islamisation of pagan allies of Muhammad 
(Rubin, 26 ff.). 

With successive exegeses and other commentaries, 
bara 3 a passed in meaning from dissociation to disuni- 
fication or repudiation, these ideas being taken up in 
different separatist or sectarian movements. The Khari- 
djites were apparently the first to develop an impor¬ 
tant point of doctrine from bar a*a (dissociation from 
‘All and from all their enemies; Kohlberg, 1986, 142 
ff.). The expressions tabarra > a min/‘an, or often ban 1 a 
min/‘an in the sense of “to regard as an enemy”, was 
used very early on by various groups of Kharidjites 
(see al-Shahrastanf, 198, 203, 206, etc., tr. Gimaret, 366, 
371, 372-3; see also Gimaret, index, under tawalla). 

The ShfT use of bora/a developed step by step, 
firstly in non-doctrinal terms, concerning the hostility 
between ‘All and his opponents, during and after the 
conflict with Mu'awiya, on the occasion of his disso¬ 
ciation in connection with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, which 
implied an allegiance ( walaya ) to ‘Air. The association 
of walaya with bara/a (or sometimes ‘ adawa , enmity) 
became a central idea for the Shi‘Ts, although it had 
its opponents among the ‘Alids of Kufa (Kohlberg, 
1986, 144 ff). 

The Imams, however, in particular Dja‘far al-Sadik, 
made it, for various reasons, an article of faith. The 
bara 3 a/‘addwa was also expressed as a wrong against 
the Companions, sabb al-sahdba , an idea which had to 
remain played down during the Occultation in the 
name of takiyya (Kohlberg, 1986, 145 ff; Amir-Moezzi, 
217 ff). 

The idea of bard 3 a/tabam/tabarru 3 could apply*to 
various opposing parties, even at the heart of Imamism, 
including the members of the families of the Imams 
(Kohlberg, 1986, 158-67). The concept of juxtapos¬ 
ing tawalli — tabarfi which Gimaret (64-5, 142, 435 and 
index), prefers to translate as avowal—disavowal, had 
various connotations among the Shi‘Ts. But it was the 
ImamTs especially, often known as the Rafidis [see 
al-rafida], who were distinguished by their practice 
of walaya — bora*a which was condemned as a whole 
by the hard line of Sunnism, as particularly expressed 
in Hanbalism (see H. Laoust, La profession de foi d’Ibn 
Balia, Damascus 1958, 162). 

Although the idea of bard 3 a and its variants ( tabri 3 a , 
mubara 3 a, istibra 3 , berdt [q.v.\ in Turkish, barat in Persian) 
have preserved the technical and legal connotations 
included in Imamism, the ImamTs have been particu¬ 
larly characterised by their partisan practice of the 
walaya — bara 3 a. 

In Persian usage, instead of tabarru 3 / tabarri, in accord¬ 
ance with Arab grammar, the term tabarrd is often 
used in association with tawalla . This terminology, and 
especially the expression tabarrd in the sense of “to 
abstain” or “to dissociate oneself from” was used by 
the great classical Persian poets (see the entry Tabarrd 
in Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama). The practice of tawalla — 
tabarrd has been attributed to the Ilkhancid Ghazan 
[<?.z>.] regarding his so-called conversion to Imamism 
(see Calmard, 1993, 119). But it was particularly dur¬ 
ing the imposition of Twelver Imamism as the state 
religion by the Safawid Shah IsmaTl (1501-24, [< 7 . 0 .]) 
at the beginning of the 10th/16th century that the 
use of the term tabana was widely extended beyond 
the closed circles of scholars and the ‘ulama 3 . In its 
use as a sort of euphemism for insult or execration 


(sabb, ta‘n, la‘n) this term had the advantage of pro¬ 
viding an agent noun, tabana 3 1, execrator, with a usage 
current in Safawid Persia. 

The doctrine and practices of exclusion, or even 
excommunication of the Companions ( takfir al-sahdba), 
were ancient in Imamism (see Kohlberg, 1984, 148 ff.). 
Various methods were used to slander or curse the 
Great Companions by the ImamTs, the Ghulat , the 
ZaydTs and the Isma‘ilis (Kohlberg, 1984, 160 ff). 
Despite differences of opinion, the ancient Imam! 
bar a 3 a was aimed especially at Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and 
‘Uthman. Other enemies of the Ahl al-Bayt were in¬ 
cluded in this dissociation, in particular the Umayyad 
caliphs and the women ‘A’isha, Hafsa, Hind and 
Umm al-Hakam (Kohlberg, 1986, 144 ff). However, the 
Rafidis were denigrated and condemned (Calmard, 
1993, 121), most particularly for the execration or 
insulting of the Companions (sabb al-sahdba), and more 
especially of the first two caliphs (sabb al-shaykhayri), 
which certain people practised more or less openly. 

The imposition of Safawid Shi‘ism on a popula¬ 
tion which was largely Sunni posed various political 
and religious problems, and these were only partly 
resolved, in particular concerning the tabana 3 is and 
the contents of their imprecations. These official exe- 
crators—delators, whose social origin remains uncer¬ 
tain—seem to have practised their profession first of 
all at Tabriz during the proclamation of Shi‘ism in 
1501. But they were practised above all at Harat in 
1510, at the time of the dramatic circumstances sur¬ 
rounding that proclamation (where acknowledging their 
presence under this name poses, however, prob¬ 
lems), and especially at the time of the Uzbek-Safawid 
conflicts. In the course of these the town changed 
hands several times, and then the tabarrd 3 is and their 
collaborators were seen at work. The latter were 
instructed, under pain of death, to curse and have 
cursed the first two or three caliphs, the Ottomans 
(there was some confusion in regard to the caliph 
‘Uthman), Yazid (who was particularly denigrated in 
the heterodox and popular circles, both Sunni and 
ShiT, in the Turco-Iranian area), and the Sunnis (Cal¬ 
mard, 1993, 121 ff; on Yazid among the Ghulat, see 
Moosa, index). 

The cursing persisted under Shah Tahmasp I (1524- 
76 [</.».]), including in his correspondence with Suley¬ 
man Kanuni, which caused diplomatic complications 
with the Ottomans as well as with the Uzbeks (Calmard, 
1993, 126 fi). These practices also annoyed the Imami 
‘ulama 3 living in the territories under Ottoman con¬ 
trol. Some of them condemned the doctrinal stance 
taken by the mudftahids, who had gone over into the 
service of the Safawids, and particularly al-Karaki 
(Newman, 82 ff). Despite the undertaking given to 
the Ottomans by Tahmasp at the peace of Amasya 
(962/1555) to stop the ritual cursing, it persisted at 
least until IsmaTl II decreed its abolition. He also 
had suspended the tabana 3 is who were officially ap¬ 
pointed and took measures against certain execrators, 
among whom were the ‘ulama 3 , who had a reputation 
for fanaticism (Calmard, 1993, 126; Calmard, 1996, 
161). After this decree the tabana 3 is do not seem to 
have functioned as official agents in Safawid Persia. 
The execrators included under this name nevertheless 
continued to practise, especially in the rawda-kh w anis 
[q-v.\ and other Shi‘i religious festivals. 

The efficacy of the tabana 3 is can be measured by 
the very wide dissemination of the practice of cursing 
followed by the preachers and faithful Shi‘is, which 
was to last at least until the Kadjar period in Persia. 
Among the opponents of the Ahl al-Bayt was above 
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all the caliph ‘Umar, who was both privately and 
publicly increasingly execrated and vilified, especially 
at the time of the ritual feast (‘ Umar-kushan ) celebrated 
on 9 Rabl‘ I, in the course of which his effigy was 
burned, and also sometimes at ceremonies of Muhar- 
ram; he is then confused with ‘Umar b. Sa‘d, one of 
those chiefly responsible for the massacre of Karbala 
(see Calmard, 1996, 161 ff.). 

But in their hatred of the Sunnis and the Ottomans, 
the ‘ ulamd’ of Safawid Persia made every efTort to 
extend the ritual cursing to Abu Hanlfa, the founder 
of the official Ottoman madhhab (Arjomand, 166). His 
tomb in Baghdad was desecrated and destroyed by 
Shah Isma‘11 (1508), ornamented with a cupola by 
Suleyman KanunI (1534), destroyed again by Shah 
‘Abbas (1623), and reconstructed by Murad IV (1638). 
Amid the almost permanent socio-religious troubles, 
the execratory character of Imamism continued in ‘Irak, 
which from then on was under Ottoman control, and 
among the strong Persian community in Istanbul until 
the end of the 19th century (see S. Derengil, The struggle 
against Shiism in Hamidian Iraq. A study in Ottoman counter¬ 
propaganda , in Wl, xxx [1990], 45-62). 

Shi‘ism with its sectarian practices was to some 
extent exported to India, notably in the Shl‘1 sultan¬ 
ates of the Deccan which resulted from the decline 
of the Bahmanids (1347-1527 [</.£.]). This is particu¬ 
larly the case for the 'Adilshahls of Bidjapur (1490- 
1686), the first Shl‘1 state in India (see R.E. Eaton, 
art. ‘ Adelsdhis , in Elr). The rituals of the tawalld — 
tabarra also persisted in the popular Shi'ism of the 
state of Awadh [q.vl\ in the north of India (see J.R.I. 
Cole, Roots of North Indian Shi'ism in Iran and Iraq. 
Religion and state in Awadh, 1722-1859, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1988, 108, 239 ff.). The adoption or 
rejection of these practices in other ShlT states in 
India (which were often more moderate) remains to 
be determined. 

In the use that they made of the terms tabarra/ 
tabarra’i for elaborating and propagating Shi'ism, 
the Safawids largely went beyond takiyya during the 
Occultation of the Imam. This was not accepted by 
all the ImamI ‘ulamd'. For some, insult (sabb, i.e. the 
effective content of the Safawid bard’a!tabarra) was 
worse than bara’a in the sense of dissociation (see 
Kohlberg, 1986, 156, n. 89; Calmard, 1993, 145). 

Bibliography. This subject, which has only been 
briefly oudined here, and the related concepts which 
cover a very wide period, plus numerous references 
to primary sources, are given in the works cited in 
the text and in the following: Shahrastanl. K. al- 
Milal wa ’l-nihal, ed. Fath Allah Badran, Cairo 1366- 
75/1947-55, tr. D. Gimaret, with introd. and notes 
by idem and G. Monnot, Le Loire des religions et des 
sectes, i, Louvain-Paris 1986; S.A. Atjomand, The 
Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam, Chicago 1984; 
U. Rubin, Bara’a. A study of some Quranic passages, 
in JSAI, v (1984), 13-32; E. Kohlberg, Some Imdml 
ShTi views on the Sahaba, in ibid., 143-75; idem, 
Bara’a in ShVi doctrine, in ibid., vii (1986), 139-75; 
Matti Moosa, Extremist Shiites. The Ghulat sects, 
Syracuse 1988; M.A. Amir-Moezzi, Le Guide divin 
dans le shfisme originel, Lagrasse 1992; AJ. Newman, 
The myth of the clerical migration to Safawid Iran: Arab 
Shiite opposition to ‘All al-Karaki and Safawid Shiism, in 
WI, xxxiii (1993), 66-112; J. Calmard, Les riluels shi- 
ites et le pouvoir. L’imposition du shiisme safmiide: eulogies 
et maledictions canoniques, in idem (ed.). Etudes safa- 
vides, Paris-Tehran 1993, 109-50; idem, Shi‘i rituals 
and power. II. The consolidation of Safamd Shi'ism: folk¬ 
lore and popular religion, in C. Melville (ed.), Safaoid 


Persia, Pembroke Papers, Cambridge, IV, London- 

New York 1996, 139-90. (J. Calmard) 

TABARSARAN (in Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 
16, Tabarstaran), a district of the eastern 
Caucasus, essentially the basin of the Rubas river 
which runs into the Caspian Sea just south of Dar- 
band [see derbend], the early Islamic Bab al-Abwab 
[g.r.]. It now comes within the southernmost part of 
Daghistan (see map in kaisk, at IV, 344). Its popula¬ 
tion comprises Caucasian mountaineers plus a con¬ 
siderable admixture of Iranian speakers of Tati dialect 
[see tat]. 

At the time of the Umayyad prince Marwan b. 
Muhammad’s raids through the Caucasus, there was 
a Tabarsaran Shah (known also with this title in pre- 
Islamic times), who agreed to pay tribute to the Arabs 
(al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-buldan, 196, 208; al-Mas‘udI, 
Mururjj., ii, 2 = § 442). It is frequently mentioned in 
the Ta’nkt Bab al-Abwab from the 4th/ 10th century 
onwards, being ruled at various times by the Hashi- 
mid amirs of Darband and the Yazldl Shlrwan Shahs: 
see V. Minorsky, A history of Shaman and Darband in 
the lOth-llth centuries, Cambridge 1958, 91-2 and index. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also kabk 

and shIrwan shah. (C.E. Bosworth) 

al-TABARSI [see al-tabrisI]. 

TABAS, the name of two places in eastern 
Persia, denoted in the early mediaeval Islamic sources 
by the dual form al-Tabasan’ (e.g. in al-Sam‘am, An- 
sab, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 45, and Yakut, Buldan, ed. 
Beirut, iv, 20) and distinguished as Tabas al-Tamr 
“T. of the date-palms” and Tabas al-‘Unnab “T. of 
the jujube trees”, later Persian forms Tabas Gilakl 
and Tabas Maslnan respectively. Tabas al-Tamr lay 
to the west of Kuhistan [y.r.] in the central Great 
Desert at a junction of routes between the Dasht-i 
Lut in the south and the Dasht-i Kawlr in the north 
and west. Tabas al-‘Unnab lay farther to the east in 
Kuhistan, adjacent to the modem border of Persia 
with Afghanistan. It is the first which has been more 
important and which has played a role in Islamic 
history. 

Tabas al-Tamr was reached in 'Umar’s caliphate 
by Arab raiders from Kirman under ‘Abd Allah b. 
Budayl al-Khuza‘I, and a peace treaty made with the 
inhabitants (al-Baladhurl, Futuh, 403). In the 4th/10th 
century it was a fortified place with a mosque, notable 
for its extensive date-palms and supplied with water 
brought to reservoirs by handle,. Nasir-i Khusraw passed 
through it in 444/1051 and noted that it was called 
Tabas Gilakl after its ra’is, Abu ’1-Hasan b. Muham¬ 
mad Gilakl ( Safar-nama, ed. M. Dablr-siyakl, Tehran 
1335/1956, 125-6, tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 1986, 
100). In the later 5th/11th century it passed under 
the control of the Isma'IlIs of Kuhistan, and in 494/ 
1102 was attacked and partly destroyed by a Saldjuk 
army sent by Sultan Sandjar (Farhad Daftary, The 
Isma'iUs, their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 341, 
354). In the rime of the Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I it 
was devastated by the Ozbegs. It was soon after this, 
in 1621, that the first European to visit Tabas reached 
there, the Silesian nobleman Heinrich von Poser 
(A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persians, Vienna 1952, 58). 
In the early 19th century, according to Sir John 
Malcolm, History of Persia, ii, 43-4, the virtually inde¬ 
pendent ruler in Tabas was the Arab chief Mir Husayn 
Khan, who maintained a powerful army there; by 
Curzon’s time, however, the hereditary chief Mlrza 
Bakir ‘Imad al-Mulk supplied only 150 cavalrymen to 
the Kadjar army (Persia and the Persian question, London 
1892, i, 202-3). 
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Modern Tabas (Gilakl) {lat. 33° 37' N., long. 56° 
54' E.) is now the chef-lieu of a bakhdi in the ustan 
of Khurasan. In ca. 1950 it had a population of 8,114, 
which had risen in 1991 to 17,071 (Preliminary results 
of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre of Iran, Popula¬ 
tion Division). Tabas (Maslnan), also in Khurasan 
province (lat. 32° 48' N., long. 60° 14' E.), is a vil¬ 
lage in the shahristan of Blrdjand; in ca. 1950 it had 
a population of 1,513, but in 1991 only 468 (ibid.). 

Bibliography: (in addition to references in the 
article): Hudud al- c dlam, tr. Minorsky, 103, comm. 
326-7; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzjiat al-kulub , ed. 
Le Strange, 145, tr. 143; Barbier de Meynard, 
Diet.... de la Perse , 388; Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate , 359-63; Sir C. MacGregor, 
jNarrative of a journey through Khorasan in 1875, London 
1879, i, 137 ff.; P.M. Sykes, Fifth journey in Persia , 
in Gjj, xxviii (1906), 447 ff., 561-4; Razmara (ed.), 
Farhang-i fyugprafiya-yi Iran-zamin, xi, 258. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TABASHIR, a medicament used in medi¬ 
aeval Islam. It is a crystalline concretion in the 
internodes of the bamboo (Bambtisa anmdinacea Willd., 
Gramineae). The concretions, also known as “bamboo 
sugar”, consist of silicic acid, silicates, and carbonate 
of calcium. They are extracted by burning the bam¬ 
boo stems, often also through auto-combustion due 
to the heat by mutual friedon of the stems when 
moved by strong winds (yahtarik min dhatihi li ’htikak 
ba‘diha bi-ba'd bi-rih shadida). Some believed the con¬ 
cretions to be burnt elephant bones; most likely this 
is just a falsification using elephant teeth. Falsifications 
were also done with the burnt bones of ram’s heads, 
whenever the price for tabashir, which in its Indian 
place of origin was practically worthless, was higher 
in the outside world. Others consider tabashir to be 
the roots of “Indian cane” (al-kasab al-hindi). The white, 
light, and soft concretions which were easily crushed 
and pulverised were considered the best (according 
to others those with a blueish hue). The Indians 
held especially the “knots” I 'ukad) and the dirham-size 
disks inside the stems in high esteem. Tabashir had 
been part of the Indian materia medica as of old; the 
Persian-Arabic name is supposed to be a translation 
of a Sanskrit word. The idea that tabashir is simply 
Dioscorides’ oaitxapov is no longer held. Popularly in 
Egypt and Syria tabashir denotes “chalk.” 

The medicinal effects attributed to tabashir are mani¬ 
fold. Taken internally or externally, it is used against 
inflammations of the gall bladder; it fortifies the sto¬ 
mach, is efficacious against high fever and thirst, low¬ 
ers the heat of the liver, is beneficial against ulcers, 
pustules, haemorrhoids, and stomatitis of children. It 
is astringent, tonic, and a mild expectorant due to its 
slight bitterness. It is beneficial against eye inflamma¬ 
tions, fortifies the heart, calms down heart palpita¬ 
tions and soothes stomach troubles of all kinds. Its 
application is also recommended in cases of diarrhoea 
and chronic liver ailments. 

Bibliography. RazI, al-Hdm, Haydarabad, xxi, 
162-3 (no. 545); MadjusI, al-Kamil, Bulak 1294, ii, 
130, 11. 27-32; Blrunl, al-Saydana, Karachi 1973, 
252, Russian tr. Karimov, no. 658; Ibn al-Djazzar, 
al-Ptimad, facs. ed. Frankfurt 1985, 103-4; Ibn 
‘Abdun, ‘Umdat al-tabib, ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gen. 3505 
D, fol. 76b, 11. 4-13; IdrisI, al-D^ami' li-sifit ashtat 
al-nabal, facs. ed. Frankfurt 1995, 197, 11. 15-23; 
Ibn al-Baytar, al-^ami\ Bulak 1291, iii, 96, 11. 
9-29; French tr. Leclerc, no. 1447; Ducros, Essai 
sur le droguier populaire arabe, Cairo 1930, no. 148, 
and pi. IX, 4; A. Dietrich, Die Ergdngung Ibn (Sulgul’s 


zur Materia medica des Dioskurides, Gottingen 1993, 
no. 18. (A. Dietrich) 

TABATABAT, Sayyid Diya’ al-Din, Persian 
statesman (1888-1969). 

He was born in Yazd into a conservative, clerical 
family, and spent much of his childhood and youth 
in Shiraz, where he received a traditional education, 
and then embarked upon a career in journalism, edit¬ 
ing a pro-constitutional newspaper, the Mida-yi Islam. 
He moved to Tehran where he continued his work 
as a journalist, editing the newspaper Ra'd. 

In Tehran, Sayyid Diya”s reputation as a reformer 
grew and he became the centre of a group of like- 
minded individuals. He also assiduously cultivated the 
confidence of the British military and diplomatic es¬ 
tablishment. In late 1919-early 1920 he was sent by 
the then Prime Minister, Wuthuk al-Dawla, to Baku 
to negotiate with the anti-Bolshevik Musawat party. 
As a result of this mission his prominence in official 
circles increased significantly. 

In the circumstances of political collapse prevail¬ 
ing in Persia in late 1920-early 1921, Sayyid Diya’ 
entered into a conspiracy with Rida Khan [see rida 
shah], commander of the Cossack force then stationed 
under British control at Kazwln, and with certain 
officers of the nationalist Government Gendarmerie. 
On 20-21 February 1921 these elements marched on 
and captured Tehran and overthrew the government 
of Sipahdar, Sayyid Diya’ becoming the new Prime 
Minister. The programme of his government con¬ 
tained far-reaching proposals for the reform and re¬ 
construction of the state with, as its centrepiece, the 
creation of a national army. Many members of the 
landed aristocracy, whose overthrow Sayyid Diya’ 
had consistently advocated, were arrested and impris¬ 
oned, Sayyid Diya’ intending to extract money from 
their families with which to finance the government’s 
reforms. 

Sayyid Diya’ remained Prime Minister for three 
months, being forced out of office and into exile in 
early May 1921 as a result of the growth and combi¬ 
nation of opposition from a variety of sources, includ¬ 
ing the Shah and the court, the notables, state officials 
and the ‘ ulama’, and, decisively, from Rida Khan, now 
War Minister. Sayyid Diya’ was given refuge in 
Palestine, then under British mandatory rule, where 
he devoted his attention to Islamic issues, partici¬ 
pating in the Islamic Congress in 1931, and also to 
farming and agriculture. 

In 1943 Sayyid Diya’ returned to Persia and re¬ 
sumed his political and journalistic activity on a right- 
wing and pro-British basis. He founded the National 
Will party, and was elected to the Madjlis. In the 
early 1950s he opposed both Musaddik [j.r.] and the 
Tudah party. Subsequendy he withdrew from politics. 
He died in 1969. 

Bibliography. J.M. Balfour, Recent happenings in 
Persia, Edinburgh and London 1922; H. Hakim 
Ilahl, Asrar-i siyasi-yi kudita va zindigani-yi Sayyid Diya’ 
al-Din Tabataba’i, Tehran 1943. 

(Stephanie Cronin) 

TABATTUL [see zuhd]. 

TABBA KH (a.), cook, a professional term, although 
rarely used as a lakab in early Islamic times; how¬ 
ever, the tahi or sham “roaster” is mentioned in ancient 
poetry describing feasts, but these were probably slaves 
deputed to do the job, and not professionals. 

The early Arabs’ diet used to include dates, milk, 
vegetables, mushroom, lentils, onion, honey, coarse 
bread, and meat of various animals like lamb, goats, 
camels, rabbits, reptiles, etc. Most of the food they 
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ate did not require much cooking, hence the profes¬ 
sion of cook only appears with the political expansion 
of the Arabs. The Umayyad governor of ‘Irak and 
Khurasan. al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, apparently had a 
taste for good food and employed a cook named 
Bashir from eastern Persia ( Ta’nkh Baghdad, xiv, 86). 
The Arabs became familiar with the life-styles of their 
non-Arab subjects, including cooking tasteful food. By 
the time the ‘Abbasids came to power in 132/750, 
the Arabs and Persians co-operated in social, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural activities. They also leamt a good 
deal of ancient culinary art and about applying colour 
to food. Al-Djahiz (d. 255/869) observed that a pro¬ 
fessional cook (tabbakh) would talk about his ability to 
dye food, and the many ways of cooking chicken and 
making sweets (cf. al-Bayan wa i-tabyin, ed. Sandubl, 
i, 222). However, muhtasibs denied cooks the license 
to dye food as they wished, and only approved saf¬ 
fron as the dye for food. Moreover, in the urban cen¬ 
tres of the caliphate like Baghdad, Fustat and Cairo 
there were food markets (suk al-ta’am) wherein a per¬ 
son could buy and eat cooked food. However, mar¬ 
ket inspectors inspected the quality of food sold in 
cookshops and fined offenders who failed to observe 
the legal and customary guidelines for cooks. The hisba 
officials demanded cleanliness of cooks for the sake 
of public hygiene, and even recommended the cooks 
to follow instructions in al-Kindl’s culinary pamphlet 
Kimiya’ al-taba’ikh “The chemistry of cooked foods”. 

Cooks of both sexes are cited in Arabic proverbs 
and literary works. In Fatimid Egypt there were female 
slaves (foawari) working as professional cooks who were 
praised for their culinary skill, and in modern Egypt 
cooks have formed guilds. 

Bibliography: Tha'alibl. Bard al-akbad ji ’1-a‘dad , 
in Khams rasa’il , Constantinople 1883, 129; Tawhldl, 
al-Basa’ir wa ’l-dhakha’ir, ed. Ibrahim al-Kaylanl, 
ii/2, Damascus n.d., 642-3; ShabushtI, K. al-Diyarat, 
ed. Gtirgls ‘Awwad, Baghdad 1966, 218; al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadl, Ta’nkh Baghdad, Cairo 1931, i, 113, 
xxii, 448, xiv, 86; idem, K. al-Tatfil, Damascus 
1946, 144-5; Ibn iButlan, Risdla fi shira’ al-rakik, ed. 
‘A.S. Harun, in Nawadir al-makhtutat, Cairo 1954, 
386-7; ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Nasr al-Shayzarl, Kihayat 
al-rutba fi talab al-hisba, ed. al-Baz al-‘ArInI, Cairo 
1946, 34-5; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma'alim al-kurba ft 
talab al-hisba, ed. R. Levy, London 1938, 106-8 
(Arabic); ‘Abd al-Latlf al-Baghdadl, K. al-Ifada wa 
Ti'tibar, tr. K.H. Zand et alii as The Eastern Key, 
London 191-9; BustanI, Da’irat al-ma’arif, xi, Cairo 
1900, 299-303; A.J. Arberry, A Baghdad cookery book, 
in IC, xiii (1939), 21-47, 189-214; C. Elgood (tr.), 
Tibb al-Kabbi (sic) or Medicine of the Prophet, in Osiris 
(1962) 67-119; ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattanl, Taraffb al- 
idariyya, ii, Beirut n.d. (1960s), 107-10; Zirikll, al- 
A‘lam, 2 Cairo 1955, 359; M.S. al-Kasiml et alii, 
Kamus al-sind’dt al-Shamiyya, Paris and The Hague 
i960, ii, 276-7, 310-11; G. Baer, Egyptian guilds in 
modem times, Jerusalem 1964, 36; Khalifa b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Hamldl, Akwal al-‘Uman li-kull al-azman, 
Muscat 1987, ii, 124, 269. See also ojidha’; ta'am; 
tabkh. (M.AJ. Beg) 

TABBAL (a ), lit. drummer; owner of a drum; 
a drumming expert who earned his livelihood 
by playing various kinds of drums [see tabl]. 

The drummers (tabbalun) as a group emerge in 
Arabic historical writings of the ‘Abbasid period. Al- 
Isfahanl noted that people used to sing with drum¬ 
beats. Drummers performed in various celebrations and 
festivities. Birthdays were celebrated by the wealthy 
who feasted with friends and fed the poor amidst 


musical entertainment. In one particular instance, the 
drummers beat drums and musicians played clarions 
[bukat) while celebrating the birth of a son to the ca¬ 
liph al-Muktadl (467-87/1075-94) ( al-Muntazam, ix, 14). 
Some Christians attended a funeral procession carry¬ 
ing crosses, accompanied by relatives, mourners and 
drummers in Baghdad in 403/1012 (ibid., vii, 262). 

Al- Dj ahiz cited the drums ( tubul ) as a characteris¬ 
tic musical instrument of the Turks, who were recruited 
into the ‘Abbasid army and housed in special bar¬ 
racks in Samarra’ from the reign of al-Mu‘tasim on¬ 
wards. Drummers often accompanied the army on the 
battlefield and, despite their humble position, were 
required to wear coats of mail to protect themselves, 
because the outcome of the battle often depended on 
the standard-bearers and spirit-stirring drummers. 
Victory celebrations by the public also brought the 
drummers to the fore, as was the case in celebrating 
al-Ka’im’s victory over the rebel al-BasasIrl in 451/ 
1059 when men and women played kettledrums 
(dabadib), tambourines idufuf ) and clarions in daylight 
hours and carried torches at night. In times of emer¬ 
gency, the drummers awakened the public to impend¬ 
ing danger, as they did at midnight during a KarmatT 
military threat to the ‘Abbasid capital in 320/932 
(cf. The Eclipse, i, 132). 

The custom of beating drums in front of the caliph’s 
palace at the five times of prayer was recorded during 
the 4th/10th century. The Buwayhid Amirs, especially 
Mu'izz al-Dawla and ‘Adud al-Dawla, requested the 
same privilege from the Khalifa. After prevarication, 
the latter granted a reduced privilege of beating the 
drum away from the gate of Mu'izz al-Dawla’s palace 
for three times: at dawn, sunset and night prayers. 
Al-Ta’i‘ allowed ‘Adud al-Dawla to employ drummers 
in front of his palace in the Shammasiyya district of 
Baghdad at three of the times of prayer. Under the 
Saldjuks, a certain Sa‘d al-Dawla, according to Ibn 
al-Athlr, also enjoyed the privilege of being serenaded 
by drummers in front of his residence in 471/1078. 
The Persian traveller Nasir-i Khusraw witnessed an 
impressive display of beating of drums and blowing 
of trumpets by a thousand soldiers (perhaps an exag¬ 
gerated number) in front of the royal palace at the 
sunset prayer ( maghrib ) in Cairo in 439/1047. The cus¬ 
tomary beating of drums thrice a day at prayer times 
(rasm al-tabl al-nawba fi Tsalawat al-thaldth) for amirs, ac¬ 
cording to Ibn al-Fuwatl, was practiced until 634/1236. 

During the Mamluk period the drummers were 
employed as part of a military band at tabl-khdna [y.t'.J 
where they performed at fixed hours and regular occa¬ 
sions for the sultans. In Yemen during the Rasulid 
period (628-723/1228-1323), the tabl-khana existed, 
wherein drums were beaten with other musical instru¬ 
ments like cymbals at processions as well as on various 
celebrations for three or seven days. Some members 
of the military band were of African descent. The 
privilege of having tabl-khanas was sometimes extended 
to various amirs. A place in San'a’ was known as the 
quarter of the drum-band ( harat tabl-khana). 

The drummers’ status in society was low. In Safawid 
Isfahan, they were grouped with people of other 
demeaning professions like dancers, singers, pigeon- 
trainers and brothel keepers. Inferior social status pro¬ 
moted solidarity among the drummers, who formed 
guilds in Safawid Persia and early modem Egypt. 

In Syria, the drummers earned their livelihood by 
performing their art at the circumcision of male chil¬ 
dren, at mock sword-plays for folk-entertainment and 
in marriage ceremonies for three days. During the 
harvesting seasons of olives and grapes, they per- 
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formed ritual beating of drums and sang songs to eke 
out a meagre wage. The drummers’ work in pre¬ 
modern Syria, as elsewhere in the Middle East, was 
treated as a demeaning profession (hirfa dani y a). 
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TABI C [see posta]. 

TABTA (a.), literally “nature”, functional equiva¬ 
lents tiba* and tab\ a term of Islamic science, 
philosophy and theology. Numerous Arabic-writ¬ 
ing authors have defined the term, and a first survey 
shows that in a large number of cases these defini¬ 
tions betray Aristotelian origins. In such cases, there¬ 
fore, it would be legitimate to analyse tabVa in the 
context of Aristotle’s <pf>oi<;, a term usually translated 
as “nature”, provided that the distinct and varying 
conceptual range of the Arabic term is kept in view 
and it is not considered identical to its Greek source. 

1. Appropriations of the Greek (puaiq tra¬ 
dition. 

Ibn Sina [i q.v .] writes in his K al-Hudud that “tabVa 
is an essential first principle ( mabda 3 awwal ) for the 
essential movement of that in which it is present; in 
short, for every essential change ( taghayyur ) and every 
essential persistence ( thabat )” (Rasa 3 il, Cairo 1326, 86; 
cf. A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn 
Sind, Paris 1938, 201). This is clearly an Aristotelian 
definition; in fact, in the c Uyun al-hikma , we find Ibn 
Sina providing a fairly faithful Arabic paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s Physics, ii/1, 192.b.20-3: “ TabVa is a cause 
(sabab = airia) in that it is a certain essential princi¬ 
ple (j mabda 3 = apxA) of motion and rest to that in 
which it is inherent, essentially and not by accident” 
(Arabic text in Goichon, 201). Similarly, to take an¬ 
other example, the Ghayat al-hafam of pseudo-Maslama 
b. Ahmad al-Madjnt! [</.&.] also defines tab?a as a 
cause and an essential principle; and in conformity 
with Aristotle it is expressly called a potentiality: we 
are told that tabi c a is a certain kuwwa (Suvapiq) exist¬ 
ing in physical bodies by means of which their forms 
and acts are preserved for a finite period of time— 
“natural philosophers ( tabiHyyun ) call this kuwwa the 
constraining cause ( al-sabab al-mumsik) by means of 
which bodies persist without collapsing, disintegrating, 
or calcining. .. . The definition of taln'a is that it is 
the essential first principle... of motion and rest” 


(ed. H. Ritter, Berlin 1933, 284). Recall Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, ix/ 8 , 1049.b.9-10: “(pvoiq is in the same 
genus as Suvapic;; for it is a principle of movement”. 
Ibn Hazm [q.v), too, in his polemical discourses on 
tab?a, says that it is a potentiality, and so do the 
Ikhwan al-Safa/ [^.z;.] (see below). 

But pseudo-Madjrlt! continues to give the defini¬ 
tions of tab?a according to others, and here the ques¬ 
tion of sources, though they remain evidently Greek, 
becomes rather complex. According to the philoso¬ 
phers, he says, tab?a is a corporeal form (sura djismiyya) 
and “it is in physical bodies ( al-badan ) through the 
mediation of the Sphere lying between this [corpo¬ 
real form] and the Soul” (loc. cit.). Plato, he tells us, 
defined tab?a as a natural substance (fyawhar tab?i). 
And like Ibn Sina—and here the texts of the Hudud 
(Goichon, 201) and Ghdya are practically identical— 
he gives the definition of the physicians: “They apply 
the term tab?a to humour, natural heat (al-harara al- 
ghanziyya), aspects of the bodily organs (fay 3 at al-a c da 3 ), 
movements, and the vegetative soul” (loc. cit). 

Indeed, the term is widely used by Arabic physi¬ 
cians and, as Goichon points out (200), in this usage 
it carries the broad sense of the Latin natura rerum. 
In this connection, one should note what seems to 
be a fairly common feature of Arabic encyclopaedic 
works on animals: found in these writings is a sec¬ 
tion devoted to the taba 3 ? of each animal, followed 
by its properties (khawass) (see, for example, Ibn Abi 
’1-Hawafir (d. 701/1301), Bada 3 ? al-akwan ft mandf? 
al-hayawan , ms. Chester Beatty 4325; Tsa b. c Al! 
(Jl. 3rd/9th century), K. Manafi c al-hayawan , ms. Berlin 
6240; cf. Sezgin, GAS, iii, Leiden 1970). Also, in nat¬ 
ural historical writings sometimes the term used is 
tiba c , which functions as the equivalent of tab?a. Thus 
Aristotle’s title History of animals is translated Ft motri- 
fat tiba‘ al-hayawan al-bam wa Tbahri (ed. A. Badawi, 
Kuwait 1977). Again, in the Arabic translation of 
Aristode’s Generation of animals attributed to Yahya b. 
al-Bitnk, (pvoiq is consistendy rendered tiba ( (see ed. 
J. Brugman and H.J. Drossaart Lulofs, Leiden 1971, 
249). But the use of tiba e is not restricted to this par¬ 
ticular context, since, for example, in a discourse on 
the souls of heavenly bodies Ibn Sina speaks of their 
tiba f in which, he says, inheres the principle of change 
and muldplicity (Arabic text in Goichon, 201). 

An unmistakably Neoplatonic account of tab?a is 
found in the Rasd 3 il of the Ikhwan al-Safa J which con¬ 
tains a whole chapter on the quiddity (mahiyya) of 
tabi c a. “Those among the sages and philosophers who 
used to talk about cosmic phenomena occurring in 
the sublunar realm”, we read in the Rasa 3 il, “attrib¬ 
uted all natural events and processes to tab?a ... Know, 
O my brother,.. . that tab?a is only one of the poten- 
tialides of the Universal Soul, a potentiality spread¬ 
ing through all sublunar bodies, flowing through each 
of their parts”. Then we are told that, expressed in 
terms of Divine Law, tab?a is a group of “angels who 
are assigned the task of protecting the world and carry¬ 
ing out natural creation (tadbir al-k&atika) by the per¬ 
mission of God” (Rasa 3 il, Beirut 1957, ii, 63). This is 
an interesting appropriation of the Neoplatonic doc¬ 
trine of emanation, particularly as it is found in the 
historically important Theologia Aristotelis, a pseudo- 
Aristotelian text whose ultimate substratum is Ploti¬ 
nus’ Enneads, iv-vi in Porphyry’s arbitrary arrangement. 
In this text tab?a is spoken of as an emanation ulti¬ 
mately radiating forth from the First Cause, through 
the successive emanations of the hypostases of the 
Intellect and Soul (ed. A. Badawi, in idem, Plotinus 
apud Arabes , Cairo 1955, 6 ). Note that both Plotinus 
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and the Ikhwan agree on the intermediary' roles of 
the Intellect and Soul in the creation of the natural 
world. God's method was to act indirectly, and for 
the Ikhwan, this meant that He carried out the 
affairs of the world through His angelic agents—and 
tabl'd was one of them: “ tabl'd is only one of God’s 
angels, His supporters and His obedient slaves, doing 
whatever they are commanded to do” ( Rasa'll , ii, 127; 
cf. I. Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists , Edinburgh 1982, 38). 
We have already seen that pseudo-Madjritl assigns this 
role to the Sphere. 

Given the hierarchical ethos of Neoplatonic meta¬ 
physics, one frequently finds in the Islamic philo¬ 
sophical literature elaborate discourses on the ranks 
of created beings, and man’s place on this scale. An 
example is the ethical treatise K. al-Nafs wa Truh (ed. 
M.S.H. Ma'sumf, Islamabad 1968) of Fakhr al-Dln 
al-RazI [}.».]. In this work, the author organises his 
four ranks of beings on the basis of, inter alia, the 
existence or non-existence of tabl'd in a given being. 
Angels were on the top, endowed with intellect but 
no tabl'a; next came lower animals possessing tabl'd 
and desire, but no intellect; then inanimate objects, 
having none of the three; and finally the fourth place 
belonged to human beings, possessing all three, tabl'a, 
intellect, and desire. But then, we are told that it is 
the privilege only of human beings to be God’s vice¬ 
gerents, because they had faculties of which other 
beings were deprived (see M. Fakhry, Ethical theories 
in Islam, Leiden 1991, 186); and in this sense man 
becomes the highest created being. Here it is inter¬ 
esting to note that al-Razt does not admit of tabl'a 
in inanimate objects, and this clearly means that he 
is thinking of it exclusively in psychological terms; for 
him, tabl'a was a faculty which necessarily implied 
volition, and this is certainly not Aristotle’s <pt)<n?. 

2. In Kalam. 

In the kaldm literature [see ‘n,M al-kalam], the term 
tabl'd is often used interchangeably with tab'. Thus, 
in his own reformulation of the meaning of the two 
terms, the mutakallim al-Ash‘arf [?.t/.] conflates them: 
when, he says, one is accustomed to seeing the occur¬ 
rence (hudiith) of some specific accidents (a'rad) invari¬ 
ably ('ala watlrat “ wahidat ") in some specific bodies, 
one calls them "tab' and tabl'd ” (Ibn Furak, Mudfanad 
makalat al-Ash'an, ed. D. Gimaret, Beirut 1987, 131- 
2). But this does not mean that here we have a total 
conceptual equivalence, for frequendy one finds in 
kaldm a distinction between tab' and tabl'a. In gen¬ 
eral, the latter term in its standard non -kaldm usage 
is understood by the mutakallimun to mean the nat¬ 
ural disposition of a physical entity which necessarily 
determines its particular behaviour, and here tabl'a is 
practically synonymous with the khilka of the mutakallim 
al-Nazzam as reported by al-Shahrastanl [?.»■]: “Every¬ 
thing that lies beyond [the action of human beings] . . . 
is the work of God by the necessitation of a khilka ” 
(al-Shahrastanl, 38). Again, in a qualified manner, the 
term is functionally equivalent to the ma'na of Mu'am- 
mar (see R. Frank, Al-ma'nd: Some reflections on the tech¬ 
nical meaning of the term in the Kaldm and its use in the 
physics of Mu'mmar, in JAOS, lxxxvii [1967], 248; cf. 
H.A. Wolfson, Philosophy of the kaldm, Cambridge, Mass. 
1976, 566). On the other hand, the mutakallimun view 
the standard notion of tab' in a distinct generic sense 
of a natural causal agency which brings about the 
real phenomena of the world (see below). It would 
appear, then, that here tabl'a is a special case of 
tab'; and since both of them were equally considered 
to imply natural causation for physical processes, as 
opposed to direct divine will or command, they were 


both equally unacceptable to practically all mutakallimun. 
It is for this reason, it seems, that they sometimes do 
not bother to keep the two terms distinct from each 
other. 

Mentioned among those whom the mutakallimun cen¬ 
sure for believing in natural causation is a group of 
thinkers called ashab al-taba’i', espousers of taba’i '— 
and this seems to be a rather broad designation for 
those who pursue natural philosophy (see A. Dhan- 
ani, The Physical theory of kaldm, Leiden 1994, 4, 182). 
However, it is clear that the mutakallimun attribute to 
these ashab such views on tab'/tabl'a as are shared 
also by the alchemists, for the alchemists did believe 
in tab'/tabl'a as an agency of natural causation (see 
3. below). But it is an interesting fact that in the Sin 
al-khaHka of pseudo-Apollonius of Tyana [see balinus], 
a fundamentally important source of early Arabic 
alchemy [see rukn], we find mentions of ashab al- 
taba’i' as a group of people who deify and worship 
taba’i' and whom the author of the text strongly 
condemns (K. Sin al-khallka wa-san'at al-tabl'a, ed. 
U. Weisser, Aleppo 1979, 30, 60). Further, in his 
A. al-Sab‘in, Djabir b. Hayyan [?.».], too, refers to 
ashab al-taba’i', whom he evidently considers outsiders 
to his field of alchemy (see P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan, 
ii, Cairo 1942, 17). Thus the self-perception of some 
alchemists was that they are not among this group; 
but they do nonetheless fulfill the mutakallimun' s cri¬ 
terion of what definitively characterises ashab al-tabd’i‘. 

Tabl'a and tab' as causality. It should be noted that 
the kaldm discourses on tab'/tabl'a, and they are volu¬ 
minous, are always carried out in the larger context 
of the problem of causality. Indeed, one would agree 
with the claim that for the mutakallimun the “term 
[tab'/tabl'a is] the equivalent of causality” (Wolfson, 
op. cit., 559). Ibn Rushd [?.».] expresses this the other 
way around, but categorically: denial of causality is, 
in effect, a denial that things have a tabl'a (Tahafut 
al-tahafat, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1930, xvii/5, 520). 
A lucid explanation of the mutakallimun s position on 
this matter is to be found in the Daldlal al-ha’irin of 
Musa b. Maymun (Maimonides) [see ibn maymCn] . 
Here one reads the report of the kaldm doctrine 
that all physical bodies consist of atoms ($ awhar , pi. 
tjfawahir/djuz’ , pi. achzd’) and accidents (farad, pi. 
a'rad) created by God through His will. All attributes 
of bodies (colour, smell, motion, growth, decay, life, 
death, etc.) are accidents. But these accidents do not 
arise out of, even less, are necessarily caused by, a 
tab' or tabl'a inhering in bodies and acting naturally 
without God’s direct creative causal action. Everything 
in the world that comes into being comes into being 
by an act of free creation by God as He wills. The 
object of this doctrine, Maimonides tells us, is to guard 
against the idea that there is in any sense a fabl'a in 
things and that this tabl'a of a thing requires neces¬ 
sarily that there should be joined to it such and such 
accident (Le Guide des egares, ed. and tr. S. Munk, Paris 
1856-66, i, 375 ff.). 

In other words, fab' 7 tabl'a, in its standard usage, 
is considered by the mutakallimun to signify a real prin¬ 
ciple of natural causation, and this is in conformity 
with Aristotle. Again, Ibn Khaldun [q.v], speaking of 
the mutakallimun’s denial of causality, characterises them 
succincdy by his statement “They denied tabi ‘ a ” (Mukad- 
dima, iii, 114). Ibn Hazm says of the Ash'arls that 
they used the term ‘ada (custom) instead of tabl'a to 
designate the natural course of events not broken off 
by miracles (K. al-Fisal fi ’l-milal, Cairo 1320, v, 15). 
To be sure, in the Makalat al-Ash‘ari declares: “One 
who holds tabl'a to be necessitating ( al-mudjiba ) and 
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tab* to be that which causally engenders ( al-muwallid) 
is mistaken” (Ibn Furak, 131; note here the distinc¬ 
tion between tab* and tab?a). He then explains his 
position by saying that it is simply a matter of lin¬ 
guistic usage that people say, “the tab* of so and so 
is good” and that “the tab* of so and so is evil”. They 
do so because they are accustomed to (i*tadu ) seeing 
some specific accidents occurring invariably in cer¬ 
tain bodies (132). Thus tab*/tab?a has no ontological 
significance. Again, “He [al-Ash^ri] used to reject 
the views of the philosophers, the espousers of taba 3 i* 
(taba’Fiyyuri), and the Mu‘tazila, all of whom argue 
for their belief in causality (tawallud) by saying that 
there exists in fire a tendency ( ?timad ) which causally 
engenders its upward motion, and a tendency in stone 
which causally engenders its downward motion. He 
would say: all that is in these bodies is the creation 
of the All-Powerful, the Wise, Who does whatever He 
wills to do, without cause ( sabab ) and without any media¬ 
ting processes (mu ( ala^a). Indeed, we have already elu¬ 
cidated his views concerning his denial of the doctrine 
of taba 3 ? 33 (276). 

In explaining the regularity and predictability of 
natural phenomena, Abu Hamid al-GhazalT also 
substitutes *ada for tab*/tab?a. But his explanation is 
more sophisticated. Why is it that fire always bums, 
and (to take one of his own examples) a boy never 
turns into a dog? His answer is twofold: (a) God cre¬ 
ates certain events in succession to other events; this 
succession continues in the same way since God has 
caused the continuance of custom (*ada), and (b) God 
has created in us the knowledge of (a), namely that 
the custom will continue, and that fire will continue 
to burn, and a boy will not turn into a dog. Thus 
natural phenomena are not caused, of necessity, owing 
to a tab*, but due to a divinely-created custom, a cus¬ 
tom of which we possess a divinely-created knowledge. 
(Tahajut al-fialdsifia, ed. Bouyges, Beirut 1927, 270-86). 

But the substitution of *ada for tab*/tab?a came 
under heavy criticism in the hands of Ibn Hazm. 
Thus arguing on grounds of linguistic usage, he says, 
“* dda in the Arabic language” is used with regard to 
something which may either be avoided ( tarkuhu ) or 
not avoided, and whose absence (zawaluhu) is possi¬ 
ble ( mumkin ), in contradistinction to the term tab?a , 
which is used with regard to something the avoid¬ 
ance of which ( al-khuru$ *anha) is impossible ( mumtani*) 
(Fisal, v, 15-6). Thus unlike tab?a, *ada cannot explain 
the regularity in the processes of the world, since they 
always happen in the same way. He then explicates 
the term: tabi*a —which is, he tells us, synonymous 
(mutaradifa) to khaltka, satika, bahlra, ghariza, sadfiyya, 
sima , and djibilla —only means the potentiality (kuwwa) 
of a thing whereby the qualities therein, such as they 
are, come to pass (Fisal, v, 15). But Ibn Hazm goes 
on to say that this does not mean that bodies act 
independently by virtue of their tab?a, for tab?a so 
defined has no intelligence (*akl) and therefore actions 
of things are not created by the things themselves. 
Of necessity, says Ibn Hazm, we know that with re¬ 
gard to these actions, their creation is due to some¬ 
thing outside of the things in which they appear, and 
that can be none other than God. Thus by rejecting 
the ontological equivalence of tab?a and natural cau¬ 
sation, Ibn Hazm makes tab?a a potentiality whose 
actualisation is caused directly by divine will, even 
though for him the tab?a of a thing is fixed once 
and for all by God (“ al-kalam fi H-tawallud 33 , Fisal, v, 
59-60; cf. Wolfson, op. cit., 576-7). 

3. Taba 3 i* in the alchemical tradition. 

In the Islamic alchemical literature there exists a 


rigorously systematic and rich theory of taba*?, and 
the grand corpus of tantalising Arabic texts attributed 
to Djabir b. Hayyan remains its supreme representa¬ 
tive. Indeed, so central is the doctrine of taba 3 ? in 
the alchemy of Dj abir that his entire natural scien¬ 
tific system can be reduced to a theory of taba 3 ?, 
their place, and their combinations; and in the devel¬ 
opment of this theory the Sin al-khatika of pseudo- 
Apollonius seems to have served as a direct source 
(cf. Kraus, op. cit.). 

“All things”, says the author of the Sin, “arise out 
of the four taba 3 ?, and they are: Hot (al-han [else¬ 
where al-harara]), Cold (al-bard [elsewhere al-buruda]), 
Moist ( al-Un [elsewhere al-rutuba/billa]), and Dry (al- 
yubs [elsewhere al-yubusa]) 33 (ed. Weisser, 3). Identical 
declarations are to be found throughout the Djabirian 
corpus (e.g., see K. al-Ahfyar, ed. S.N. Haq, in idem, 
Names, natures and things, Dordrecht and London 1993, 
passim ). Indeed, for both pseudo-Apollonius and Djabir. 
the four taba 3 ? constituted the fundamental principles 
of the natural world; they were the First Simple 
Elements ( al-*anasir al-basa 3 it/al-basa 3 it al-uwal) of all 
bodies. They were uncompounded entities (al-mufira- 
dai) out of which the first compound elements (al- 
murakkabat), Fire, Air, Water, and Earth were formed, 
and these latter were Second Elements ( < anasir thawani) 
(see Mukhtdr rasa 3 il, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1935, passim ; 
Ahdjar, ed. Haq, 38-4; Sin, ed. Weisser, passim ). Again, 
“when these four taba 3 ? enter into combination, they 
give rise to Fire, Water, Air ( al-nh), and Earth (al- 
turab), and they are then called ustukussat; they are 
the generators ( al-ummahat) and principles (al-usul) of 
all individual things (< al-afrad )” (Sin, 187). 

The temptation to read Aristotle’s four qualities 
into these taba 3 ? must be resisted; for even though 
some isolated similarities do exist here, the two sets 
of entities remain both metaphysically and function¬ 
ally distinct from each other. Aristotle’s qualities were 
conceptual entities, taba 3 ? were real elements; the for¬ 
mer were not to be found in isolation from the four 
Empedoclean primary bodies in which they inhered, 
the latter were independently existing entities cap¬ 
able of physical acts, such as motion, combination, 
and separation. In the Sin, each of the taba 3 ? is 
sometimes referred to as a kuwwa (e.g. 186, 330, 372), 
but in the context the term seems to have a pecu¬ 
liar sense of a motive force, something that is con¬ 
ceptually far removed from 8t>vam<; or hoiott|<; (Ar. 
kayfiyyat). As for the Djabirian corpus, Aristotelian 
appellations in this particular matter are almost to¬ 
tally absent; indeed, the author of the corpus some¬ 
times explicitly distinguishes taba 3 ? from kayfiyyat (see 
K. Ikhradj. ma fi 3 l kuwwa Ha Tfi% ed. Kraus, 92). 

In both the Sin and the Djabirian corpus, the gen¬ 
eration of bodies out of taba 3 ? is explained in mech¬ 
anistic terms. Thus: “When the Sphere ( al-falak ) [which 
encloses the world] moves perpetually and becomes 
vigorous in its motion, the four taba 3 ? form pairs 
(izdawad^at), one with the other. They become differ¬ 
ent, and one knows one pair from the other by its 
essence (*ayn) and form (sura) .. . Thus come to pass 
by their combination the four compound taba 3 ?, 
namely, Fire ... Water ... Air... and Earth” (Sin, 187). 
The explanation is more elaborate in Djabir who 
speaks in Neoplatonic terms: At the root of the gen¬ 
eration of the corporeal world lies the Desire (shahwa) 
of the Soul which endows substance (dj_awhar) with 
formative power; thus substance attaches to taba 3 ?, 
and the four elementary bodies come to pass. The 
Djabirian taba 3 ? get themselves “implanted” in sub¬ 
stance, they “attack” substance, and “act upon” it; 
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they “shape” it, “embrace” it, and “compress” it (see 
Haq, 57-62). All this stands in sharp contradistinction 
to Aristotle. 

It should be noted that the Djabirian taba’i‘ were 
indeed the true material elements of things; things 
could be decomposed into their constituent tabd’i 
they could be made to undergo transmutation by aug¬ 
mentations, suppressions, and rearrangements of tabd’i’; 
and like all material entities, tabd’i‘ possessed weights 
and all other physical properties too (see K. al-Sab’in, 
ed. Kraus, 473). Indeed, the elixir was only a sub¬ 
stance in which the four tabd’i’ existed in a perfect 
numerical proportion (see ed. Haq, passim). Aristotle 
had said that to each elementary body there was only 
one affection (Generation and corruption, ii/3, 331.a.3-6); 
this meant that when, say, Fire is deprived of Hot, 
the contrary quality, Cold, always appeared—Fire 
which was hot and dry, thus became Earth which 
was cold and dry. But in the Dj abirian system, we 
could, through alchemical procedures, extract Hot 
from Fire, and in this way reduce the latter to pure 
Dry; and of course there did exist bodies which were 
only hot, or only cold, and so on (see Kraus, Jabir 
ibn Hayyan, ii, 135-85). To be sure, the whole of 
alchemy consisted in nothing other than systematic 
operations on, and manipulations of, tabd’i’. 

In the Islamic alchemical literature, the words tab’ 
and tabi’a do occur in their ordinary sense of the 
natural properties or disposition of a thing, or the 
temperament of a person. But when so employed, 
these words do not seem to function as technical 
terms; rather, they are used informally in the way in 
which al-Ash'ari describes them—that is, as they are 
uttered in ordinary linguistic usage. 
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Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Muhassal afkar al-mutakaddimin 
wa Tmuta’afhkhirin, with the commentary of Nasir 
al-Din al-Tusi, TalMis al-muhassal, ed. A. Nurani, 
Tehran 1980; U. Weisser, Das “Buch iiber das Geheim- 
nis der Schopfung" von Pseudo-Apollonius von Tyana, Berlin 
and New York 1980. (S. Nomanul Haq,) 

4. In astronomy. 

It seems that the non-Ptolemaic planetary models 
of the 7th/13th to 10/16th centuries largely grew out 
of metaphysical speculations on the tabi’a of heavenly 
bodies. Recall that Ptolemy in Book ii of his Planetary 
hypotheses explains the diurnal rotation of the heavenly 
spheres by the tabi’a of the outermost Sphere and 
that of all the other spheres, which move uniformly 
and simultaneously in a circular motion. But the 


motions of the spheres within each planetary sphere 
he attributes to the will of the soul of that planet as 
well as to the tabi’a of ether (see A. Murschel, The 
structure and function of Ptolemy’s physical hypotheses of plan¬ 
etary motion, in Journal for the History of Astronomy, xxvi 
[ 1995], 33). In the system of Ptolemy, then, simple 
bodies had composed motions. 

Ibn al-Haytham [y.r.] was troubled by this, con¬ 
sidering it to be a violation of the tabi’a of celestial 
bodies. Thus in ms. Y of his Fi hay’at al-‘alam (ed. 
and tr. Y.T. Langermann, New York 1990, 66-7, 
230-1) he is quoted as saying that stars are natural 
(: tabi’iyya ) bodies that by themselves can have only one 
natural motion. There are four premises on which 
explanations of planetary motions must be based: 

1. A natural body does not move by its nature 
with more than one natural motion, 

2. A simple natural body does not move with a 
varying motion, 

3. The body of the heavens does not admit of 
being acted upon, 

4. A void does not exist. 

Ibn al-Haytham’s argument runs something like this: 
since each star is of a simple substance, its motions 
must be regular and uniform. And given that there 
cannot be a void, each planet has a sphere whose 
circular motion carries it about. But since each planet 
has several motions, all planets have a separate sphere 
to account for each of their motions. 

Much of this is accepted by Nasir al-Din al-Tusi 
[?.».] in his Tadhkira, i/2. Of interest is i/2, 2: “If 
the motion of a self-moved mobile is monoform, its 
principle of motion is called a nature (tab’), whether 
the motion is natural and elemental or voluntary and 
celestial. Otherwise its [principle of motion] is called 
a soul (nafs), whether the [motion] be vegetative or 
animal” (ed. and tr. F.J. Ragep, New York 1993, 
100). It is in ii/7, 25, that al-Tusi enumerates the 
ways in which Ptolemy’s lunar model violates the prin¬ 
ciple of simple motion for simple bodies (for Mercury, 
see ii/8, 19, and also ‘utarid) —a violation, that is, 
of their tabi’a. 

(D.E. Pingree and S. Nomanul Haq) 

TABIB [see tibb]. 

TABTIYYAT [see Suppl.]. 

TA'BIR [see ru’ya] . 

TABI'UN (a.) (sing, tabi’ or tdbi’i), usually trans¬ 
lated as Successors, means the Successors of the 
Companions of the Prophet [see sahaba]. The 
Successors are the members of the generation of Mus¬ 
lims that followed the Companions, or those Muslims 
who knew one or more of the Companions but 
not the Prophet himself. They played a significant 
role in the early stages of Kur’an commentary [see 
tafsIr], the biography of the Prophet including the 
history of his campaigns [see maghazT: sira; ta’rIkh], 
jurisprudence [see fikh] and the collection and dis¬ 
semination of traditions [see hadith]. In all these 
fields, the earliest material consists of reports about 
the actions and sayings of the Prophet, his family and 
his Companions. The Companions transmitted this in¬ 
formation to the Successors, who in turn transmitted 
it, both in writing and orally, to one another, to their 
students and to the leadership of the larger Muslim 
world of the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods. 
Chronologically, the last of the Successors were those 
who knew the Companions who lived for the longest 
time after the Prophet’s death. Among these are included 
those who studied and worked with the Companion 
Anas b. Malik [y.».], who did not die until 91-3/ 
709-11 and was the last Companion to die in Basra. 
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There are biographies of the Successors in tabakat 
[</.£/.] works, as well as in the biographical diction¬ 
aries devoted specifically to establishing the reliability 
of hadlth transmitters [see al-djarh wa ’l-ta‘dIl; c ilm 
al-ridjal]. In tabakat works, Successors are ranked 
chronologically; rufaal works tend to list transmitters 
alphabetically (e.g. al-Bukhari’s Kxtab al-Ta’rikh al-kablr). 

In his Ritab al-Tabakat al-kubra , Ibn Sa c d (d. 230/845 
[q.v.]) divides his biographies of the Successors into a 
number of classes corresponding to the places in which 
they taught and studied and to their contact with the 
most important Companions. The first class consists 
of Medinan Successors who transmitted from either 
Abu Bakr or ‘Umar or both; the second, of Medinan 
Successors who transmitted from ‘Uthman and c AlI, 
as well as from eight other well-known Companions. 
After the Medinans come the Successors of Mecca 
(starting with those who transmitted from ‘Umar), and 
then a few who were active in other parts of Arabia. 
He then moves on to notices of Successors active in 
Kufa, Basra and Baghdad, then in Syria and North 
Africa and finally he mentions one person, Mu‘awiya 
b. Salih (d. 158/774), in al-Andalus. 

Some of the Successors are especially noted for 
their contribution to one or another of the fields of 
learning mentioned above. In tafslr, for example, among 
the students of the Companion ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas 
(d. 68/687 [ 9 . 0 .]), SaTd b. al-Djubayr (d. 95/714) and 
Mudjahid b. Djabr (d. 104/722 [q.vv.]) were particu¬ 
larly important; in maghazi, Aban b. ‘Uthman (d. 105/ 
723) and ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. ca. 94/713 [q.vv.]). 
A great many of them are known for their contri¬ 
butions to several fields. Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/ 
742 [?.z>.]) is possibly the most famous polymath 
among the Successors. As an historian, he was one 
of the foremost early authorities on the life of the 
Prophet [see sTra; maghazI] and he was a teacher of 
al-Wakidr (d. 207/823 [^.z>.]); as a traditionist, he played 
a crucial role in the written transmission of hadlth. 
Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 [^.t/.]) is claimed as a 
seminal figure by virtually all branches of religious 
learning (although Sezgin lists him with the theolo¬ 
gians; see Bibl). 

As jurists, the Successors were considered the link 
to the early period of Islam that made it possible to 
ascertain the established practice, the sunna [< 7 . 0 .], of 
the Prophet and of the early community. Certain of 
them are associated with the legal development of a 
particular place. In Medina, prominent among the 
many Successors mentioned in early Malik! texts [see 
malikiyya] are the Medinan SaTd b. al-Musayyab 
(d. 94/713) and Nafi‘ b. ‘Umar (d. 117/735). In Kofa, 
the legal opinions of Ibrahim al-Nakha ‘1 (d. 96/715 
[^.y.]) form the basis of early HanafT doctrine. They 
were compiled by his student Hammad b. Abl Sul- 
ayman (also a Successor, d. 120/738), with whom 
Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767 [</.tf.]) studied. In Mecca, 
‘Ata* b. Abl Rabah (d. 114/732 [</.#.]) stands out; in 
Damascus, Kabisa b. Dhu’ayb (d. 86/705). 

As the repositories of the legacy of the Prophet 
and the Companions, all the Successors were poten¬ 
tially traditionists. Distinguishing among them to deter¬ 
mine exactly who each was and whether he could be 
considered a reliable transmitter in the link of an isnad 
chain is the most important component of the sci¬ 
ences of Tradition i)ulum al-hadith) [see hadTth. iv]. 
Thus their biographers are particularly careful about 
their genealogies, the time and place of their birth, 
the cities where they spent their active lives and their 
teachers. Once it is ascertained with whom they stud¬ 
ied, then the precise nature of the contact must be 


explored. In the case of the Successors who knew one 
or more Companions, for example, the question is 
whether they associated with them or simply encoun¬ 
tered them, and whether they actually heard ( sama c ) 
traditions from those Companions, or merely trans¬ 
mitted on their authority ( rawa c an , or only c an ) [see 
mu‘an‘an; also again hadTth]. 

The hadlth collections of a number of Successors 
happen to have survived in manuscript; they are listed 
in Sezgin (see Bibl). Two examples are Humayd b. 
al-TawIl (d. 142/759), and Hisham b. ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr (d. 146/763). The biographical information 
about them that can be gleaned from various sources 
(see Bibl) will serve to illustrate what we find for the 
vast majority of Successors. The Basran Humayd trans¬ 
mitted on the authority of the Companion Anas b. 
Malik (see above), and is said to have taken and 
copied al-Hasan al-Basrl’s books and then returned 
them. However, the jurist and traditionist Yahya b. 
SaTd (d. 143/760) is reported to have said that, when¬ 
ever he asked Humayd anything about al-Hasan’s 
fatwas , he would say he could not remember. It is 
not clear whether Humayd actually heard ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab or only transmitted on his authority; sim¬ 
ilarly, he may have only transmitted on the author¬ 
ity of Anas b. Malik without actually having known 
him, despite the fact that he was a younger con¬ 
temporary of Anas’s in Basra (al-Hakim al-Naysaburi 
[see Bibl.] mentions Humayd as one of those Succes¬ 
sors guilty of tadlis [q.v.], or improperly altering isnads). 
Hisham was born in Medina and died in Baghdad. 
He related from his father, the Successor ‘Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr, and from his uncle ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 
(d. 73/692 [?.i>.]), a nephew of ‘A’isha’s. The noted 
Kufan traditionist Wakl‘ b. al-Djarrah (d. 197/812) 
reported that at a certain point he spent some time 
among the scholars of Kufa. 

In his work on hadlth methodology, K. Ma-rifat c ulum 
al-hadith, al-Hakim al-Naysaburi (d. 404/1014 [q.v]), 
like Ibn Sa‘d, divides the Successors into a number 
of classes, although his classification system is not the 
same as Ibn Sa‘d’s (and is not fully explained). His 
first class is comprised of the Successors who trans¬ 
mitted from those Companions to whom the Prophet 
promised Paradise ( al-mubashshara al-'adiara). Other 
classes include one made up of the seven jurists of 
Medina [see fukaha > al-madIna al-sab‘a, in Suppl.]; 
Successors bom in the period of the Djahilryya [q.v.], 
al-mukhadramun [see mukhadram]; and people falsely 
credited with actually hearing ( sama c ) one of the 
Companions when they in fact had heard only a 
fellow Successor. 

Al-Hakim prefaces his section on the Successors by 
saying that whoever does not know who the Successors 
are will not be able to distinguish between them and 
the Companions, nor will he be able to distinguish 
between them and the Successors of the Successors 
( tabi e al-tabi'ln or atba c al-tabi c ln). These, al-Hakim ex¬ 
plains, are the third generation (tabaka) of Successors 
after the Prophet and among them are found such 
people as Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795 [</.z>.]), Sufyan 
al-Thawrl (d. 161/778 [q.v.]), Shu‘ba b. al-Hadjdjadj 
(d. 160/776 [?.£>.]) and Ibn Dj uravdj (d. 150/767). 

With this group we move to the scholars in the 
forefront of the development of Islamic law who were 
known both as jurists and traditionists and whose use 
of traditions in legal reasoning, exemplified by al- 
ShafiT (d. 204/820 [q.v.], made hadlth studies an in¬ 
extricable part of jurisprudence [see again fikh; also 
usul]. During this period, when the lives of the Prophet 
and the Companions were becoming part of the dis- 
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tant past, the authority of the Successors as heirs to 
the knowledge of those times increased. Concern that 
their knowledge might be lost led the Umayyad caliphs 
of the early 2nd/8th century to patronise the efforts 
made by hadlth scholars, most notably al-Zuhrl, to 
collect and write down as many traditions as possible. 

In Muslim scholarship both of the pre-modern and 
modem periods, biographical information about isnad 
transmitters is utilised to assess the worth of each trans¬ 
mitter’s contribution. The fact that many transmitters 
are known to have been inaccurate about their con¬ 
tacts and scholarly activities is considered proof of the 
veracity of the biographies. In secular and oriental¬ 
ist scholarship, most, if not all, of this information is 
viewed as later fabrication, and it is utilised to figure 
out how, when and for what purposes the scholars 
of the generations after the Successors chose to par¬ 
ticipate in the practice of depending upon and elab¬ 
orating isnads', the Successor and Companion links in 
the isnads that go back to the Prophet are considered 
particularly problematic. 

Bibliography: For biographies of Successors, see 
Bukhari, K. al-Ta J rikh al-kabir , Haydarabad 1361-5, 
8 vols.; Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalani, K. Tahdhlb al- 
tahdhib, Haydarabad 1325-7, 12 vols.; Ibn Hanbal, 
K. al-Tlal wa-ma‘rifat al-ridjal, eds. Talat Ko^yigit and 
Ismail Cerrahoglu, Ankara 1963; Ibn Sa‘d, K. al- 
Tabakat al-kubra. For individual Successors and pri¬ 
mary and secondary sources about them, see Sezgin, 
GAS, i. For hadith methodology, see al-Hakim al- 
Naysaburi, K. Ma'rifat ‘ulum al-hadith, Beirut n.d. 
For a reaction to the critical view of the role of 
the Successors, see Nabia Abbott, Studies in Arabic 
literary papyri, Chicago 1967, ii, and Sezgin, op. cit. 
For critical studies of their role, see M. Cook, Early 
Muslim dogma, Cambridge 1981, ch. 11 “The dat¬ 
ing of traditions”; G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 
Cambridge 1983; J. Schacht, The origins of Muham¬ 
madan jurisprudence, Oxford 1950; H. Motzki, Die 
Anfange der islamischen Jurisprudenz. Ihre Entwicklung in 
Mekka bis zur Milte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts, AKM 50, 
2, Stuttgart 1991. (Susan A. Spectorsky) 

TAB KH (a), the action of cooking either in 
a pot, by boiling or stewing; or by roasting, broiling, 
frying or baking. Beyond the narrow sense of cook¬ 
ing only fleshmeat, tab Ml meant the transforma¬ 
tion from a raw state of every conceivable 
foodstuff for consumption. Possibly the Arabic 
substantive for “cook” (, tabbakh [?.».]) also contained 
the Hebrew sense of serving food at table, in addi¬ 
tion to its preparation. According to some lexicons, 
cooked food, tablMl, was distinguished from kadir, the 
latter specifying fleshmeat cooked in a pot seasoned 
with pepper, cumin and the like, while the former 
meant meat not thus seasoned; or, tabikh meant flesh¬ 
meat cooked with broth or gravy, while a different 
term applied to meat prepared without such liquid 
(Lane, s.v. t-b-Mt). It is evident, however, from the 
extant mediaeval culinary manuals ( kutub al-tablkh ) that 
such distinctions did not obtain in practice, the term 
“cooked” applying to a dish comprising any combi¬ 
nation of ingredients prepared by any of the meth¬ 
ods noted above. Food as nourishment, and factors 
determining diet in pre- and classical Islamic times, 
are treated in the art. oudha’, while matbakh describes 
the kitchen, its major appliances and utensils employed 
therein. Here, cooking techniques will be dealt with, 
together with the main categories of ingredients used. 

Cooking techniques varied somewhat according to 
the social location of the “kitchen”. Bread making, an 
activity common to all segments of the population, 


illustrates the point well. J.L. Burckhardt observed the 
following method among the Bedouin of the Arabian 
peninsula in the early 19th century. First, a circular 
“element” of stones was heated. The fire was then 
removed and dough made from coarse-ground grain 
was set on the stones over which the glowing ashes 
were placed until the bread was cooked (Notes on the 
Beduins and Wahabys, London 1831, 58). Unleavened 
bread made in this fashion was called Miubz malla or 
“roasted” bread, malla referring to the hot ash and 
embers (Ibn Durayd, J^amhara, Haydarabad, 1925-33, 
s.v.). Another method was a kind of grilling process 
which involved the cooking of large thin loaves on a 
concave metal plate (r< 2 $) inverted and supported on 
stones over a fire, with the dough placed on the con¬ 
vex side (A. Musil, The manners and customs of the Rwata 
Beduins, New York 1928, 92). Bread was also pre¬ 
pared in the communal oven (Jum) employed by house¬ 
holds among settled hamlet and village as well as the 
less affluent urban populations; either the dough was 
prepared in the home and baked in the Jum , the 
baker retaining a portion of the dough as payment, 
or else a poorer quality bread could be purchased 
directly from the baker. By contrast, bread made for 
a comfortable urban household was prepared in its 
own kitchen from the best wheat flour; the appliance 
used was the tannur, the bee-hive shaped baking oven 
of Mesopotamian origin. Another general contrast 
between the urban and rural-nomadic techniques may 
be found in methods of food preservation. In the 
latter tradition, sun- and wind-drying of raw materials 
like meat were common, desiccation being nature’s 
own way of preservation. In the urban kitchen, ingre¬ 
dients such as salt, vinegar, lemon juice, mustard and 
other spices and the process of smoking were used in 
addition to the more “natural” means of preserva¬ 
tion. Finally, there was a contrast in the use of condi¬ 
ments accompanying a dish and flavourings in food. 
Complicated preparations like mum and kawamikh 
were commonplace in the urban “high” cuisine, while 
natural plant flavourings, where they could be had, 
were employed elsewhere. The cookbooks which have 
survived reflect the urban milieu of a leisure class, 
although they undoubtedly contain as well traces of 
regional or rural oral cooking traditions. For exam¬ 
ple, the preparation sauhk [q. r.] was traditionally made 
of barley, parched and dried for use on long jour¬ 
neys; the meal was reconstituted with water or milk 
when required. Food by the same name was sold in 
the markets of Baghdad as a poor man’s staple made 
from powdered chickpeas. However, in more affluent 
households this rustic fare was made from fine wheat 
flour sweetened with sugar or mixed with other ingre¬ 
dients like pomegranate seeds. In the two extant cook¬ 
books of Andalusl-North African provenance, regional 
tastes appear reflected in the frequent use of eggs in 
a range of substantial dishes, in the traditional dish 
of Berber origin, couscous [see kuskusO], and in dishes 
associated with particular locales (D. Waines, The culi¬ 
nary culture of al-Andalus, in The legacy of Muslim Spain, 
ed. S.K. Jayyusi, Leiden 1992). The processes and 
ingredients discussed below are, however, derived solely 
from the culinary manuals. 

The most characteristic cooking method for creat¬ 
ing substantial dishes was the “stew” or “casserole” 
preparation where the ingredients (e.g. meat, vegeta¬ 
bles, seasonings) were cooked in liquid in a pot over 
the heat of a fire. Recipes for meat dishes other than 
fowl usually use only the word “meat” ( lahm) which, 
appearing unqualified, should be assumed to mean 
mutton, a meat preference supported by medical opin- 
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ion. It is impossible to tell at what age the mutton 

was deemed best for eating, whether as hoggets 

(between one and two years) or older. Lamb and kid 
were also enjoyed. Beef is only infrequently mentioned 
in recipes, possibly mirroring the medical view that, 
owing to its coarse nature, it was more suited to the 
toiling and labouring classes. Game meat such as rab¬ 
bit, hare, wild cow, wild ass, gazelle, horse, moun¬ 
tain goat, oryx and stag were all considered edible. 

Dishes containing fowl, especially chicken, were also 
popular. In one recipe for the famous Persian dish 
sikbafc [q.v.] t mutton, beef and chicken are cooked 
together (al-Warrak, 132). 

Typically, these are meat dishes with vegetables and 
seasonings, but also with dried fruit in many cases. 
The meat in the first stage of the cooking process 
may be sauteed briskly in hot oil to which water is 
then added, furthering the cooking, while other ingre¬ 
dients and seasonings are placed in the pot; con¬ 
versely, the meat may first be boiled in a stock of 
water and oil to which other ingredients are added 
while the cooking process is brought slowly to an end. 
A recipe for zirbadf follows the second procedure: 

Take a fine quality chicken, joint and clean it and 
place in a clean pot. Then pour over one-half rati of 
fresh water and a half ukiyya of good quality oil, some 
white of onion and boil all together. When boiled, 
pour in white vinegar of half a rati and two ukiyya 
of white sugar and one ukiyya peeled almonds and 
one ukiyya of rose water. Add the spices, pepper, cin¬ 
namon and ginger tied up in a fine cloth so that 
they do not alter the dish’s colour. Leave on the fire 
a little, allowing it to thicken (al-Warrak, 153). 

This recipe illustrates a number of interesting points 
about the mediaeval cuisine. First, the dish is also 
Persian, indicating its strong influence upon the cos¬ 
mopolitan character of the urban “high cooking cul¬ 
ture”; many other dishes, such as thand, masliyya and 
madira [q. ».], are contributions of traditional Arab pro¬ 
venance. Second, the recipe gives measures of ingre¬ 
dients, a rare feature of the corpus where measures 
and proportions were left to the cook’s discretion. 
However, characteristic of the recipes is their usually 
clear, step-by-step description of the process of prepa¬ 
ration. Thirdly, zirbafo is an example of the common 
practice of “meat substitution” in dishes; while the 
main feature of the dish is its sweet-sour flavour, other 
recipes for zirbadi call for meat (lahm) or a combina¬ 
tion of meat and fowl, a practice found today, for 
example, in North African cooking. Fourthly, recipe 
references to slaughtering and cleaning an animal or 
bird indicate that fresh meat could be had from live¬ 
stock, for example goats and chickens, kept by the 
household. Finally, a word on the use of spices in 
cooking. A spice combination in common use through¬ 
out the Middle East was cinnamon, coriander (often 
plus cumin), with pepper and saffron widely employed 
as well, while regional preferences probably also existed. 
The essential oils of pepper and cinnamon were known 
for their antiseptic, preservative properties. Their use 
was likely as much a matter of aesthetics as anything, 
their preservative function being useful when left over 
food could be served the following day, with the 
flavour of the dish perceptibly enhanced. This “spice 
spectrum” was inherited from the Middle East and 
transformed much of the European cuisine from the 
14th century onward (T. Peterson, The Arab influence 
on western European cooking , in J. of Medieval History , vi 
[1980], 317-41). The achievement of balance in bou¬ 
quet and flavour between “aromatic” (e.g. cinnamon) 
and “pungent” (e.g. coriander) spices was another fea¬ 


ture of the cuisine. 

Popular meat dishes were also prepared in milk or 
with milk products; for example, masliyya was a dish 
of lamb (or kid) with finely-chopped dried curd cheese 
(masl) sprinkled on top, while madira was meat cooked 
in soured milk. 

Other dishes containing meat were known, how¬ 
ever, by a vegetable or fruit highlighted in it. Thus 
isfanakhiyya was a spinach (and meat) dish, tuffahiyya 
an apple dish, and saldfamiyya a dish of turnip, chicken, 
onion, cheese and seasonings. In the gardens and 
orchards of the urban Middle East, vegetables and 
fruits were seasonally available the year round. In the 
mediaeval culinary lore, vegetables (bukul) included 
edible plants which today would be considered herbs 
such as mint, dill, fresh coriander and fennel. Fruits 
(Jawakih) were classified as dried and fresh; dried fruits 
included soft fruit like apples and apricots as well as 
nuts like almonds, pine seeds and pistachios. Fresh 
fruit, the most common being dates, of which there 
were said to be more than three hundred varieties, 
was also used in cooked dishes or else consumed 
before or after a meal. Plant food classified as “grains” 
or “seeds” ( hubub ) included chick peas, lentils and the 
mungo bean (mash) and the grasses wheat, barley and 
rice. 

Vegetables prepared alone without meat formed 
another broad category of victuals for the table. They 
could be served hot or cold. One process was to stew 
the vegetable and then blend into it a quantity of oil 
into which seasonings had been lightly heated, and 
finally fold a beaten egg into the mixture while heat¬ 
ing it in a pan. Cold dishes were called bawarid, and 
were prepared not only from vegetables, but also from 
meat, fowl and fish. Frequent ingredients of vegetable 
bawarid were vinegar and a sweetening agent, sugar 
or honey. 

Fish dishes were popular as well. Rather than being 
stewed, they were generally prepared in a (frying) pan. 
Fresh fish rather than salted or dried fish appear to 
be the norm; it was recommended washing the fish 
thoroughly first, including scaling and gutting, lightly 
flouring and then frying it. The dish might be simple, 
prepared for example with pepper, garlic, finely 
chopped fresh coriander and onion cooked into a kind 
of sauce which was served over the fish at table. Or 
else the cleaned fish could be filled and covered with 
a highly seasoned pasty stuffing and baked slowly in 
the communal oven. 

The cereals wheat, barley and rice were probably 
common to the tables of the urban leisure class and 
poor alike. The difference between them was that the 
daily bread of poor was made from inferior quality 
wheat or other cereals while in times of real hard¬ 
ship, “secondary grains” such as pulses and nuts (acorn 
and chestnut) had to suffice. The well-to-do had access 
to the finest wheat for even their plainest loaf; the 
same kitchen could also produce “glass-bread” a loaf 
baked in a thin glass mould which was broken upon 
completion of the baking. Wheat flour was also used 
to prepare many varieties of pastry and sweetmeats. 

The culinary manuals include not only prepara¬ 
tions for immediate consumption. The preservation of 
foodstuffs by pickling made mealtime planning more 
flexible. A preparation called hallam describes the 
steps for slaughtering either a kid or calf and boiling 
the jointed carcass in vinegar until cooked; the meat 
was then soused overnight in a mixture of vinegar, 
cinnamon, galingal, thyme, celery, quince, citron, and 
salt and then stored in glass or earthenware vessels. 
Again, chicken lightly boiled whole in water, salt and 
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oil was then jointed and the portions placed in jars 
filled with vinegar and seasonings; when ready for use 
it was fried in oil and served. Vinegar, which was 
genuine vin aigre, was also the preserving agent for a 
wide variety of vegetable mukhallalat which included 
pickled onions, capers, cucumber, turnip, garlic, egg¬ 
plant and mint. These dishes were offered during 
meals to “cleanse the palate of greasiness, to appe- 
tize, to assist the digesuon, and to stimulate the ban¬ 
queter” (A.J. Arberry (tr.) A Baghdad cookay book, in 
IC, xiii [1939], 205). 

Another variety of relish or condiment was called 
kawamikh. They may have been served, several at a 
time, in small bowls into which bread or morsels of 
food could be dipped. Certain kinds of kdmakh or 
kdmakh juice (ma‘ kdmakh) were added to the pot as 
seasoning during cooking. One of the most important 
of this class of condiment was mum, a cereal-based 
preparation often mistakenly referred to as gamm, the 
fish-based condiment of the classical world (D. Waines, 
Mum: the tale of a condiment, in al-Qantara, xii, [1991], 
371-88). It required a long, complicated process which 
took some three months from the end of March when 
preparation commenced. The condiment could then 
be stored for future use; shorter methods lasting only 
two days were also known which could have been 
employed the year round. 

Activities in the mediaeval kitchen were not merely 
concerned with the preparation of food for pleasure 
but also with matters of bodily equipoise (see R. Kuhne 
Brabant, Un tratado inedito de dietetica de al-Razi, in 
Anaquel de estudios arabes, ii [1991], 35-55). Recipes for 
main dishes as discussed above often add a brief note 
as to its benefit for the regime and hygiene. One dish 
might be recommended to stimulate the appetite and 
strengthen the stomach, another for cooling the body. 
A certain class of meadess dish called muzawwar was 
identified for its aid to those with fever (D. Waines 
and M. Marin, Muzawwar: counterfeit fare for fasts and 
fevers, in IsL, lxix [1992], 289-301). Moreover, other 
preparations were intended more directly to alleviate 
the consequences of over-indulgence of food, as well 
as to stimulate other bodily functions and desires; 
these included such “home remedies” as electuaries, 
stomachics and medicinal powders and syrups, all pre¬ 
pared in the kitchen for immediate or future use. 

Finally, a word on “forbidden” beverages [sharab 
muskir). Explicit religious injunctions notwithstanding, 
intoxicating beverages were consumed at every levei 
of society, although never by those who strictly 
observed the shari’a code. Recipes are found in the 
cookbooks for a barley beer called Jukka' which was 
simply and cheaply made; fermentation was achieved 
by placing the barley wort in a skin container and 
leaving it for two days so that it was ready for drink¬ 
ing on the third. Moreover, wine ( nabidh \q.vi\) was 
made in fermented and unfermented varieties. Some 
medical writers noted the medicinal benefits of sharab 
muskir, although they warned against its possible addic¬ 
tive qualities or even shorter term dangers. 

This brief survey of operations in the domestic 
kitchens of the urban leisure classes has covered the 
period from about the 3rd/9th to 8th/14th centuries. 
The major innovation of this “high cooking tradition” 
was in the collection, transformation, elaboration of 
and experimentation with hundreds of traditional, local, 
regional dishes within a dynamic cosmopolitan con¬ 
text. Although the culinary manuals are a rich resource 
for the study of this aspect of domestic life, they still 
do not yield answers to all a historian’s questions. 
While the names of two cooks, one male the other 


female, are known to have held honourable positions 
in : Abb,1sid court circles, one would like to know 
much more about those who performed the myriad 
operations in this, the most important space of the 
domestic household, the kitchen; but see further 
TABBAKH. 

Bibliography. In addition to works cited in the 
article, the following items have been selected which 
deal with cooking activities in the broadest sense. 
The most important primary sources are A. Huici 
Miranda (ed.). La cocina hispano-magrebi en la epoca 
almohade segpn un manuscrito andnimo, Madrid 1965; 
Fadalat al-khiwan fi tayyibat al-ta'am wa ’l-alwdn, 
ed. M. Benchekroun, Beirut 1984; Ibn Sayyar 
al-Warrak, K. al-Tablkh, ed. K. Ohrnberg and 
S. Mroueh, Helsinki 1987; Ibn al-'Adtm, al-Wusla 
ila Thabib ft wasf al-tayyibat wa ’l-tib, ed. S. Mahdjub 
and D. al-Khatib, Aleppo 1988; Kanz al-fawa’id ft 
tamin’ al-mawa’id, ed. M. Marin and D. Waines, 
Beirut-Stuttgart 1993. Two recent anthologies of 
essays are La alimentacion e las cultural islamicas, 
ed. M. Marin & D. Waines, Madrid 1994; Culinary 
cultures of the Middle East, ed. S. Zubaida and 
R. Tapper, London 1994; see also M. Rodinson, 
Recherches sur les documents arabes relatifs a la cuisine, 
in REI (1949), 95-165, and E. Garcia Sanchez, 
Fuentes para el estudio de la alimentacion en la Andalucia 
Islamka, in Actas del XII Congreso de la U.EA.I., 
Malaga 1984, 269-88. (D. Waines) 

TABL, the generic name for any instrument of 
the drum family. Islamic tradition attributes its 
“invention” to Tubal b. Lamak (al-Mas‘udi, Murudf, 
viii, 88-9 = § 3213, and see lamak), whilst another 
piece of gossip says that Isma'il, the founder of the 
musta’riba Arabs [q.v(\, was the first to sound it (Ewliya 
Celebi, Travels, i/2, 239). The word is connected 
with Aramaic tabid. According to aJ-Fayyuml (733/ 
1333-4), the term tabl was applied to a drum with a 
single membrane ($ld) as well as to that with two 
membranes. This, however, does not include the duff 
or tambourine [q.v.]. It is certainly an ancient Middle 
Eastern instrument, and players of large and small 
kettle drums appear on the Sasanid period Tak-i 
Bustan reliefs (near Kirmanshah), including as part of 
a military band, what in Islamic times would have 
been called a tabl-khana [iy.tJ.] (H.G. Farmer, The instru¬ 
ments of music on the Tdq-i Bustan bas-reliefs, in JRAS 
[1938], 404-5, 410). 

The tabl family may be divided into two classes, 
viz.: 1. the cylinder type; and 2. the bowl type. 

1. The cylinder type. There are two kinds of 
cylinder drums, viz.: a. the single membrane; and b. 
the double membrane. Of the former we have several 
shapes, although generally the body (tjjism) is either 
cylindrical or goblet-shaped. The earliest name for the 
cylindrical drum with a single membrane would 
appear to be kabar which we find mentioned as early 
as Ya'kub al-Madjishun (d. 164/780-1) (Ibn Khallikan. 
tr. de Slane, iv, 270, ed. ‘Abbas, vi, 376). It is iden¬ 
tified by al-Mufaddal b. Salama (d. 308/920) as a 
drum ( Ancient Arabian musical instruments as described by 
al-Mufaddal ibn Salama (9th century) in the unique Istanbul 
manuscript of the Kitab al-malahf in the handwriting of Taqut 
al-Musta’simi ( d. 1298). Text in facsimile and transla¬ 
tion edited with notes by James Robson (= Collection 
of Oriental Writers on Music, ed. H.G. Farmer, iv), 
Glasgow 1938, 17: “... the tabl, which is the kabar 
and the kuba ...”), and Ibn Khallikan (tr. de Slane, 
iv, 272, ed. ‘Abbas, vi, 378) affirms that it had one 
membrane. The Arabic lexicographers confuse this 
word (cf. also the Glossarium Latino-Arabicum, 85, 562, 
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and Farmer, Studies in oriental musical instruments, 59; 
see now WKAS, i, 24b). The name was probably 
derived from the Ethiopic kabaro, and we know that 
the Arabs borrowed at least one drum from Abyssinia 
(Lane, Lexicon , col. 2013). A more definite clue to the 
identity of this particular kind of drum is to be found 
in al-Shakundi (d. 629/1231-2 [</.».]), where an in¬ 
strument called the akwal is mentioned (al-Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 144). It still exists in the Maghrib. Dozy 
(Supplement, i, 30) says that it is a Berber word and 
Meaken writes it agivdl. It is delineated by Host who, 
however, gives it as a goblet-shaped drum and calls 
it the akwal (Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes, Copenhagen 
1781, 262, tab. xxxi, 9). The akwal/agwal is also known 
in Algeria as the guild! and it is generally about 60 
cm long. In Tripolitania, a similar instrument called 
the tabdaba is used among the folk (Delphin and Guin, 
Notes sur la poesie et de la musique arabes , Paris 1886, 39; 
Lavignac, Encycl. de la musique , 2794, 2932). 

The goblet-shaped instrument may have been the 
dirndi mentioned by earlier Arabic writers such as al- 
Mufaddal b. Salama (op. cit., fol. 21), although he 
thought that it was a pandore (tunbur), as do many 
of the Arabic lexicographers. That it was a drum we 
know from al-Maydanf (d. 518/1124). According to 
Ibn Manzur (d. 711/1311), the proper vocalisation is 
durraydj, and to-day it is this name, with colloquial 
variants, which is heard in the Maghrib (Crosby Brown, 
Cat. of the Crosby Brown collection of musical instruments , 
New York, iii, 51, 53: AM, xx, 239). East of Morocco, 
the instrument has come to have a different name. 
In Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripolitania, it has long been 
called the darbuka (Salvador-Daniel, La musique arabe, 
Paris 1879, 79; Christianowitsch, Esquisse historique de 
la musique arabe , Paris, 31; Delphin and Guin, 43; 
Laffage, La musique arabe , Tunis, vi, xxxii; Lavignac, 
2935), whilst in Egypt and Syria it carries the name 
darbukka [q.v.] , darabukka, dirbakka, darabukka , or darabukka 
(Villoteau, Description de PEgypte. Etat modeme, i, 996; 
Lane, Modem Egyptians, ch. xviii; Darwfsh Muhammad, 
Safa > al-awkat, Cairo, 13; El-Hefny, Congres de musique 
arabe, Cairo, 660; H. Hickmann, La daraboukkah, in 
Bull, de VInst. de I’Egypte, xxxiii [1952]). For illustra¬ 
tions of both these instruments, see the authorities 
quoted above, whilst specimens may be found in most 
museums, notably Paris (nos. 954-7, 1457), Brussels 
(nos. 112, 330-4, 680), and New York (nos 335, 345, 
etc.). In some parts, the darbuka is known as the tabla 
(Farmer, Studies, i, 86). 

In Persia, the instrument is known as the dunbak or 
tanbak , although wrongly registered by lexicographers 
as a bagpipe. See Advielle, La musique chez les Per sans, 
Paris, 13, and pi.; Kaempfer, Amoenitatum exoticarum ... 
fasciculi 5, Lemgoviae 1716, 742, fig. 6; Lavignac, 
3076. 

The double-membrane drum is also found in sev¬ 
eral shapes. We read of the kuba, a drum shaped like 
an hour-glass which was forbidden to be used by 
Muslims, as early as ‘Abd Allah b. c Umar (d. 18/639) 
(see WKAS, i, 420b-421a). It is condemned by sev¬ 
eral legists, including Ibn Abi ’1-Dunya (d. 281/894) 
because of its association with people of low charac¬ 
ter (Dhamm al-malahl, ed. and tr. J. Robson, London 
1938, ed. M. c Abd al-Kadir, Cairo 1987, 55, 59). 
The Ikhwan al-Safa 1 (10th century) call it the tabl 
al-mukhannith (ed. Bombay, i, 91). According to al- 
Djawharf (d. ca. 392/1002) it was “a small drum, 
slender in the middle”, although al-Ghazalf says that 
it was “long” (Ihya\ Cairo 1908, ii, 186). Mediaeval 
designs of the kuba may be seen in the 6th/12th- 
century woodwork at Palermo (BZ, ii, 384), a 7th/ 


13th-century bowl from al-Mawsil (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London 1856, 2734/56), and in a ms. of 
al-Djazarf (dated 755/1354) at Istanbul (Martin, Minia¬ 
ture painting and painters of Persia, ii, pi. 2). The tabl of 
which we read so frequently in the Kitab al-Agham (ed. 
Bulak, viii, 161, ix, 162) as a rhythmic instrument in 
concert music, was probably either the kuba or dirridf 
(* darbuka). It is rarely seen nowadays in the Islamic 
East, except in India. 

The cylindrical or barrel-shaped drum has been 
more favoured. The former was probably the shape 
of the early warlike drum of which we read among 
the 'Abbasids in the 3rd/9th century (Agham, xvi, 139). 
It is to be seen in several mss. on automata by al- 
Djazarf dating from the 7th/13th and 8th/14th cen¬ 
turies (Schulz, Die persisch-islamische Miniaturmalerei, tab. 
ii; The legacy of Islam , 1st edn., Oxford 1931, fig. 91; 
D.R. Hill (tr. and comm.), The Book of knowledge of 
ingenious devices (Kitab fi maWat al-hiyal al-handasiyya) 
by Ibn al-Razzdz al-Jazan, Dordrecht-Boston 1974, 43 
(= fig. 34), showing the “water-clock of the drum¬ 
mers” with kettledrum, cylindrical drums (with drum¬ 
stick, sawladfari), trumpet and cymbals). This long-bodied 
cylindrical drum was popular until the beginning of 
the 19th century and designs may be seen in Host 
(tab. xxxi) and Niebuhr (tab. xxvi); Villoteau (loc. cit.) 
calls it the tabl al-turki. Since mediaeval times it has 
been played with a curiously crooked drumstick. By 
the 18th century, a second percussive implement, a 
switch, was in use. In modem times, this drum has 
been superseded by a drum with a shorter body. In 
early times, this seems to have been known in Persia 
and Arabic-speaking lands as the duhul. It is men¬ 
tioned by Nasir-i Khusraw (d. in the 1070s) as one of 
the martial instruments of the Fatimids (Safar-nama, 
ed. Schefer, 43, 46, 47), and by al-Zahiri (d. 872/1468) 
among the Mamluk sultans (al-Makrizi, Khitat, i/1, 
173-4). That it was different from the tabl we know 
from both Nasir-i Khusraw and Djalal al-Dln Rumi 
(Mathnawi, tr. R.A. Nicholson, iii, 159). In Egypt of 
modern times it is known as the tabl al-baladi (Villoteau, 
loc. cit.; Lane, op. cit., ch. xviii). Specimens may be 
seen at Brussels (nos. 336, 338, 341) and New York 
(nos. 417, 1321). Kaempfer (740, fig. 4) calls the Per¬ 
sian cylindrical drum the danbal and delineates it. The 
tabu of FirdawsT may have been similar. See also the 
dhol of India. The dawul in Turkey is said by Ewliya 
Celebi ( Travels , i/ 2 , 226) to have been first used by 
Orkhan (724-61/1324-60), but we know of it in the 
time of his predecessor ‘Othman I. The Turks, like 
the Arabs, used a drumstick (cangal) and a switch (day- 
nak) to play this drum. 

In modern Persia, the dohol is a barrel-shaped drum 
(Advielle, loc. cit.; Lavignac, 3076; cf. Kaempfer, 743, 
fig. 12). The Arabic tabl or the Persian tabu was the 
parent of the European label, atabal, tabor, tambour, etc. 

2. The bowl type. This is represented by the 
ketdedrum. Although tradition says that Baba Sawindik, 
the Indian, played the kettledrum (kus, for which see 
WKAS, i, 436a, nakkara) in the wars of the Prophet 
Muhammad (Ewliya Celebi, loc. cit., 226), it is more 
likely, as Ibn Khaldun tells us (Mukaddima, ed. Quatre- 
mere, ii, 44, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 50) that the Arabs did 
not use drums in wartime at this period. The early 
Muslim legists discriminate between the tabl al-harb 
(war drum), the tabl al-hadf^f (pilgrimage drum), and 
the tabl al-lahw (pastime drum). The first two were 
allowable but the last was not (al-Ghazalf, Ihya 3 , ii, 
186). The two former were doubtless identical with 
the modem nakkara and tabl al-shdmi. 

The largest of the kettledrums used by Islamic 
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peoples was the kurga which was greatly favoured by 
the Mongols. It was the royal drum which conveyed 
commands. The tabl al-kabtr mentioned by Ibn Battuta 
(.Rihla, ii, 127, tr. Gibb, ii, 343) was doubdess the 
kurga. We get an idea of the size of this drum from 
the A’tn-i Akbari (tr. H.G. Blochmann, i, 50-2), where 
it is nearly the height of a man. Abu ’1-Fadl ! Allami 
says here that the kurga and damama were identical 
(i, 50), but the damama of India is a much smaller 
kettledrum (see specimen at New York, 26). ‘Abd al- 
Razzak al-Samarkandf (d. 1482) clearly distinguishes 
between the kurga, damama and nakkara ( Matin' al- 
sa’dayn, in JIE, xiv, 129, 321). See also Farmer, Studies, 
ii, 12-13. 

The kettledrum next in size was the kus which, 
among the Arabs of the 4th/10th century, was the 
largest of their ketdedrums (Ikhwan al-Safa*, i, 91). 
This also was a martial instrument; for its use, see 
tabl-khana. There is a 7th/13th-century Arabic ms. 
reproduced by Schulz (op. cit., pi. 8) showing three 
pairs of kusdt. 

The ordinary kettledrum was what the Ikhwan al- 
Safa’ call the tabl al-markab (mounted drum). They say 
that its tone was softer than that of the tabl al-kus. 
Another early name for this drum was dabdab or dab- 
daba. Later, it came to be known as the nakkara, a 
word, together with the instrument, which was adopted 
by Europe as the naker, nacaire, etc., whilst Persian 
tinbal became the European timbale, tymbala. For medi¬ 
aeval designs of the nakkara , see Schulz (op. cit., tab. 
ii), The legacy of Islam, 1st edn. (fig. 91), the Kitab al- 
Burhan (Bodleian ms., Or. 133, fol. 38), and the Qjami’ 
al-tawarikh (Edinburgh University, fols. 54b, 157). See 
also tabl-khana. Early 19th-century examples are 
delineated by Villoteau (992-3), whilst actual speci¬ 
mens may be seen at Brussels (no. 335) and New 
York (no. 1232). For the Turkish dunbalak or tablak, 
see Farmer, in JRAS (1936). 

In Turkey, a medium-sized ketdedrum is known as 
the kudum, and it is said to have been played at the 
nupdals of Muhammad and Khadulia (Ewliya Celebi, 
i/2, 234). It was to be found in the danvtsh com¬ 
munities; for an illustration of Mawlawl/Mewlewl 
kiidumzens, or players in these drums, see Oriens, xv 
(1962), pi. viii. 

The smallest of the ketdedrums is the nukayra or 
tubayla, which belongs to concert music. We read of 
the former among the ‘Abbadids (5th/11th century) 
of Moorish Spain (Dozy, Historia Abbadidorum, ii, 243), 
and in the Vocabulista Aramgo (1505) the word equates 
with the Spanish atabalia. In Russell’s Aleppo (1794), 
there is a design (pi. iv) of the nakkara (= nukayra), 
whilst another may be found in Host (tab. xxxi, 10) 
and Chrisdanowitsch (32, pi. 12), the latter being 
copied by Feds (Hist, generate de la musique, Paris, ii, 
163) and Lavignac (2793). 

Villoteau, speaking of Egypt at the close of the 
18th century, mentions a number of small hand 
kettledrums but, with the exception of one called 
tabl-i baz, most of these names are unknown today 
(Villoteau, 994). It was, obviously, a drum used for 
decoying birds or recalling the hawk (baz), but by this 
time it had become the favourite instrument of the 
criers at Ramadan and the darwish fraternities, and 
was actually known as the tablal al-musahhira. There 
are specimens at Brussels (no. 329) and New York 
(nos. 421, 2661). It was held in one hand and beaten 
with a short suck held in the other hand. A slighdy 
larger instrument was the tabl al-miffn (sic). This was 
beaten with a leathern strap. 

Shallower types of kettledrums were the tabl al- 


shami and the kas’a. The former was probably the tabl 
al-hadj^j so frequently quoted by the legists. It was 
suspended from the neck, the head or membrane 
being perpendicular. There is a representation (10th/ 
16th century) of pilgrims with these drums in a 
Bodleian Library ms. (Or. 430, fol. 15). For early 19th- 
century designs and details, see Villoteau (992-4) and 
Lane (Modem Egyptians, chs. ii, vi, xviii). There are 
specimens at New York (nos. 386, 494). The kas’a of 
the Ma gh rib today has a flat bottom like a dish (kas’a), 
hence its name. It is played upon with rods called 
matarik (Delphin and Guin, 44; Lavignac, 2932); in 
the past it was a martial instrument. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Sachs, Reallexikon der Musikinstrumente, H.G. 
Farmer, Studies in oriental musical instruments, London 
1931; H. Hickmann, in Orientalische Musik - HdOr, 
Abt. 1, Erganzungsband IV, Leiden, 61-3; The new 
Grove dictionary of music and musicians, i, 514-39, art. 
Arab music; The new Grove dictionary of musical instru¬ 
ments, i, 601-11, art. Drum. (H.G. Farmer*) 
TABL- KH ANA. Nakkar-Khana. Nakkara-Khana. 
Nawba-Khana, literally the “Drum House”, “Ketde¬ 
drum House”, “Military Band House”, the name 
given in Islamic lands to the military band and 
its quarters in camp or town. These names are 
derived from the drums (tabl, nakkara) which formed 
the chief instruments of the military band, and from 
the name given to the special type of music (nawba) 
performed by this band. Originally, the nakkara-khana 
or tabl-khana consisted of drums only, and in some 
instances of particular kinds of drums. This we know 
from several authorities. Ibn TaghribirdI (d. 815/1412) 
speaks of the “ketdedrums (dabadib), i.e. the tabl-khana". 
Al-Zahiri (d. 872/1468) alludes to “three sets (ahmal) 
of tabl-khana and two trumpets”. Ibn Iyas (d. ca. 930/ 
1524) has a reference to “the tabl-khana and the great 
ketdedrums ( kusat )” (al-Makrizf, Hist, des Sultans Mam- 
louks de I’Egypte, tr. Quatremere, Paris 1845, ii/1, 123, 
ii/2, 268, al-Khazradjl, The pearl-strings, GMS, London 
1906-18, iii/5, 135, 229). As for the nawba, this was 
a special piece of music, which later comprised sev¬ 
eral movements (Jusul), performed by the nakkara-khana 
at the five hours of prayer [see salat] by royalty, but 
at the three obligatory hours of prayer by dignato- 
ries of lesser rank. The sounding of the nawba was 
not only jealously guarded as one of the attributes 
of sovereignty, but its performance necessitated re¬ 
spectful silence from auditors (Ibn Battuta, Rihla, ii, 
188, tr. Gibb, ii, 377-8; von Hammer, Hist, de I’Empire 
Ottoman, Paris 1835, i, 75). The custom of the nawba 
is said to have been handed down from the days of 
Alexander the Great (al-NasawT, Hist, du Sultan Djelal 
ad-Din Mankobirti, Paris 1895, 21). 

The Ancients. Instruments of percussion appear 
to have been specially favoured by peoples of the 
Orient for their martial display from time imme¬ 
morial. According to the Greeks, who only used the 
trumpet and flute in war, instruments of percussion 
belonged to the barbarians. Yet in the Syriac version 
of Pseudo-Callesthenes of the History of Alexander the 
Great (tr. Budge, 96) we find that the world-conqueror 
added drums to his martial music. If we turn to the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Arabic treatise the Kitab al-Siyasa 
(3rd-4th/8th-9th century) and the contemporary works 
of Muristus [q.vl\, also in .Arabic, it would seem that 
Alexander also introduced a monster organ ( urghanun) 
of the hydraulis type as a means of signalling to his 
troops and to spread dismay in the ranks of the enemy 
(Farmer, The organ of the Ancients, London 1931, 119- 
38). Strabo (1st century B.C.) says that the youth of 
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Persia were called to arms by the sound of brazen 
instruments, and that the kings of India moved in 
public to the din of drums and cymbals (Geogr., xv.l, 
55, xv.3, 18). Plutarch (d. ca. A.D. 120) speaks of the 
Parthians using kettledrums to frighten the enemy 
(Crassus, xxiii, 10). The pages of the Skah-nama of 
Firdawsf (d. 411/1020) abound with details of the 
military music of Persia of old. Here we read of instru¬ 
ments of the horn and trumpet type (karranay, shaypur, 
buk), the reed and brazen-pipe (nay, ruwln nay), the 
drum and great kettledrum (tablra, kits), as well as the 
Indian bell, sonette and cymbal (hindi daray, zung, sinff). 

The Arabs of the Djahiliyya. Clement of 
Alexandria (2nd century A.D.) says that the Arabs of 
pre-lslamic days used cymbals in war (Paedagogus), but 
Arabic authors only mention the tambourine (duff 
[q.v.]) of the matrons and singing-girls (kiydn [see 
kayna]) in battle. This is what we see at Uhud and 
Badr, although it is highly probable that the reed- 
pipe (mizmar [q.vl\) was also an instrument of martial 
music in these days (Farmer, Hist, of Arabian music, 
London 1929, 10-11; Kitab al-Agpanl, ed. Bulak, ii, 
172). That highly imaginative Turkish writer, Ewliya 
Qelebi (d. ca. 1091/1680) avers that in the time of 
Muhammad it was neither the trumpet nor the flute 
that sounded in his wars but only the great kettledrum 
(kus; Travels, tr. von Hammer, London 1846, i/2, 
194). On the other hand, Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) 
says that the early Muslims used neither horns (abwak) 
nor drums (tubul, ed. Quatremere, ii, 44, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 50). It is certain that, although the Arabs used the 
horn (buk [ 9 . 0 .]) in civil life, it was not a military 
instrument with them since it is specially mentioned 
in the 3rd/9th century as being used by Christians 
(al-Djawhari, Sahah). 

Umayyads and ‘Abbasids. Under the Umay- 
yads, the drum and kettledrum appear to have been 
introduced into martial music and served as better 
accompaniments to the reed-pipe (mizmar) than the 
tambourine (duff\ Seyyid Ameer Ali, A short history of 
the Saracens, London 1899, 65). Persian influences, 
which so strongly asserted themselves under the early 
‘Abbasids led to the Persian reed-pipe (sumay) being 
adopted in place of the more primitive mizmar (Aghanl, 
xvi, 139, but read instead of yU r ). With the 

Persians the sumay (« suryanay) went with the drum 
(tabl, al-Mas'udT, Murufa, viii, 90 = § 3214). By the 
4th/10th century, several types of kettledrums were 
in use in martial array: the tabl al-markab or “mounted 
drum” which was probably identical with the dabddb 
or dabdaba and the nakkdra, and a larger type, the 
great kettledrum called the kus (Rasd 3 il Ikhwdn al-Saja 3 , 
ed. Bombay, i, 91). These were used in pairs and 
were carried on either side of a horse’s or camel’s 
neck. The biik or horn had also been adopted into 
military music by this time. Although originally fash¬ 
ioned out of the natural horn of an animal like the 
more primitive kam, it came to be made in metal, 
and Ewliya Celebi says that the metal form (pirin^j 
buru) was introduced by the Saldjukid Alp Arslan (d. 
465/1073; Travels , i/2, 238). The trumpet proper was 
the nafir. This was first known as the buk al-nafir or “mili¬ 
tary buk ” (Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fahhri, ed. Derenbourg 30). 

The Buwayhids. Up to the 4th/10th century, 
the nakkara-khana or tabl-khana, which by this time 
comprised kettledrums, drums, trumpets, horns and 
reed-pipes, was part of the insignia (maratib) of the 
caliph and reserved, with the nawba, for the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful alone (Ibn Khaldun, ed. Quatre¬ 
mere, ii, 42, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 48; Quatremere, Hist, 
des Mongols, 418). With the decline of the caliphate 


and the rise of petty rulers there came demands from 
all and sundry for the privilege of the nakkara-khana 
and the nawba. Thus the custom arose that, when the 
caliph conferred regality on subject rulers, a drum or 
kettledrum usually accompanied the other patents or 
symbols of authority sent by the caliph, such as a 
diploma, banner, or standard; the type of instrument, 
the number, and the specific use of the nawba, being 
determined by the rank of the recipient. Mu £ izz al- 
Dawla (d. 356/967), the Buwayhid amir, sought from 
the caliph al-MutT the privilege of the nakkara-khana, 
but was refused. Yet in 355/966 this caliph allowed 
a commander to sound kettledrums (dabadib) during a 
campaign, an honour which the latter appears to have 
retained. It is said, however, that the first prince to 
obtain these coveted musical honours was the amir 
c Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/983). He was granted the 
nakkara-khana by the caliph al-TaT in 368/979, but 
he was only allowed the three-fold nawba at the oblig¬ 
atory hours of prayer, the five-fold nawba being reserved 
for the caliph. One of the Buwayhids, Abu Kalidjar 
(d. 440/1048), assumed the five-fold honour in Baghdad 
and although asked by the caliph to content himself 
with the three-fold one, he refused. Yet the caliph 
had already permitted others to have or assume this 
privilege. In the year 390/1000, under the caliph al- 
Kadir, a minister was allowed to beat a drum (tabl) 
for the five-fold naivba, and in 408/1017, Sultan al- 
Dawla was allowed or had assumed a similar honour 
(Quatremere, op. cit., 418; Margoliouth, The eclipse of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ii, 264, 396, iii, 345; H. Busse, 
Chalif und Grosskonig, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), 
Beirut-Wiesbaden 1969, 186-8). 

The Saldjukids. Considerable extensions of the 
privileges of the nakkara-khana were made under these 
rulers. The caliph al-Muktadi (d. 487/1094), in appoint¬ 
ing a governor to a province, conferred the great 
kettledrums (kusat) on him, with permission to sound 
the five-fold nawba within his province, but only the 
three-fold one outside of this. When the two Saldjukid 
princes Berk-yaruk and Muhammad took the titles of 
sultan and malik respectively in 494/1101, they adopted 
the five-fold and three-fold nawba with these respec¬ 
tive ranks. Both Alp Arslan and the Eldigiizid Kizil 
Arslan (d. 587/1191) used the five-fold honour (Ibn 
al-Djawzi. Muntazam\ al-Bundarf, gjubda). 

The Arabs in Islamic times. In Yaman in 
the 3rd/9th century the Karmati al-Mansur b. Hasan 
had thirty drums (tubul), and Sa'Id al-Ahwal (d. 
482/1089) of the Nadjahids [q.v.\ had horns (bukdt) 
and drums (tubul). Later, we read of the tabl-khana 
and the great kettledrums (kusat) and kettledrums 
(nakkarat; H.C. Kay, Yaman, its early mediaeval history, 
London 1892, 84; al-Khazradjf. op. cit., iii/1, 103, 160, 
iii/2, 3, 75, iii/3, 52). At ZufSr in TJman in the 
8th/14th century the sultan had reed-pipes (sumayat), 
horns (bukdt), trumpets (anfar), and drums (tubul) at his 
gate. At al-Hilla, the military music consisted of horns 
(bukdt), trumpets (anfar), and drums (tubul) (Ibn Battuta, 
ii, 98, 212, tr. Gibb, ii, 325, 390). At the beginning 
of the 5th/11th century, the ‘Ukaylids favoured the 
horn (buk) and kettledrum (dabddb) in their martial 
music (JRAS [1901], 755, 785), whilst elsewhere we 
find a small shallow kettledrum called the kas c a in use. 
In the Alf layla wa-layla, the most imposing martial 
musical display is made up of reed-pipes (zumur), horns 
(bukdt), trumpets (anfar), drums (tubul), and cymbals 
(kdsat, ku’us). 

Egypt. The Fatimids dispensed musical honours 
upon subject rulers on very much the same lines as 
the caliphs of Ba gh dad (Djuzdjam. Tabakdt-i Nasiri, tr. 
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Raverty, London 1881, ii, 616; Bad.Mini. Muntakhab 
al-lawankh , tr. Lowe and Ranking, Calcutta 1884-98, 

i, 94, 310). When al-‘AzIz (d. 386/996) marched into 
Syria he had five hundred horns (abwak) sounding 
(Ibn Khaldun, ii, 45, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 51). Nasir-i 
Khusraw describes the Fatimid military band tea. 438/ 
1047), and mentions that it comprised such instru¬ 
ments as the horn (buk), reed-pipe ( suma ), two kinds 
of drum (tabl and duhul !), the latter a Persian variety, 
kettledrum (kus) and cymbal (kasa; Safar-ndma, ed. 
Schefer, Paris 1881, 43, 46, 47). In the year 567/1172, 
when Nur al-Dfn and Salah al-Din were together at 
Damascus, the former, who was the suzerain of the 
latter, sounded the five-fold nawba, whilst the latter 
contented himself with the three-fold one (Quatremere, 
Hist, des Mongols, 419). Under the Mamluk sultans, the 
military band was organised on more elaborate lines 
and, similar to the practice in ‘Irak and al-Maghrib, 
it was linked up with the banners, standards and sim¬ 
ilar emblems of authority, as Ibn Iyas informs us (al- 
Makrizf, i/1, 226). According to al-Zahiri, the band 
of sultan Baybars I (d. 676/1277) comprised forty 
great ketdedrums (kusat), four drums (duhul), four reed- 
pipes (zurniir), and twenty trumpets (anfar). He says 
that the duhul and zumur were of recent adoption, but 
we have seen them in use under the Fatimids, the 
zamr and suma both being reed-pipes. Ibn Taghribirdi 
says that under Kalawun (d. 678/1290) a wazir pos¬ 
sessed a tabl-khana, and we read of a similar privilege 
in 821/1418, although we are told that the custom 
was not usual. Ibn Khaldun states that the great ketde¬ 
drums ( kusat ) were allowed to each amir and general 
(ii, 46, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 52), yet according to Ibn 
Taghribirdi it was only the umard’ commanding a 
thousand men who were granted this honour. Among 
the instruments used in the tabl-khana of an amir, says 
al-Zahiri, were the drum or duhul (two), the reed-pipe 
or zamr (two), and the trumpet or nafir (four), but not 
the great ketdedrum (kus). An alabak was allowed twice 
this number, whilst an amir mukaddam was only permit¬ 
ted to have a horn or buk. By the 9th/15th century, 
however, an amir of forty cavaliers was permitted to 
.possess a tabl-khana, but for a time he was only allowed 
to sound it when on duty. When the Ottomans con¬ 
quered Egypt in 923/1517, the bands of the umara’ 
were suppressed (Quatremere, in al-MakrizI, i/1, 173- 
4, i/2, 272). For instruments of martial music in 18th 
and 19th-century Egypt see Niebuhr, Voyage m Arabic, 
1776, i, 145-6, tab. xxvi; Villoteau, Description de I’Egypte. 
Elat modeme, fol. ed., i, 701-3, 931-40, 948-9, 976-97 
and plates. 

The Maghrib. Ibn Khaldun says that the nomadic 
Arabs of North Africa employed an improvisator 
(munshid) who sang at the head of the troops just as 
the Arabs of the Arabian peninsula did in the Dfahi- 
liyya. The Almohads suppressed bands used by local 
governors, and reserved the use of the tabl-khana for 
royalty alone (Ibn Khaldun, ii, 45-6, tr. Rosenthal, 

ii, 51-2). This was formed into a separate company 
with the standards ( bunud ) which became known as 
the saka. The first Almohad sultan ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
(d. 558/1163) had more than two hundred drums 
(tubul) and among them were such large instruments 
that the ground quaked when they were played (al- 
Marrakushi, Hist, des Almohades, ed. Dozy, Leiden 1881, 
165). The Marinids possessed a large drum of this 
type, and this passed into the possession of the Sa'dian 
dynasty. It was an enormous instrument and could 
be heard a great distance (Nughat al-hadx, ed. Houdas, 
Paris 1888-9, 117). For designs of 18th-century instru¬ 
ments of martial music in Morocco, see G. Host, 


Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes, 1787, tab xxxi, 261. 

The Bilad al-Sudan. In the 8th/14th century, 
Ibn Battuta was at Mogadishu [see makdishu] in the 
Eastern Sudan and heard the tabl-khana of the sultan, 
which comprised reed-pipes ( sumayat ), horns (abwak), 
trumpets ( anfar ), and drums (atbal). At Mall! in the 
Western Sudan [see Mali], the sultan’s military band 
was made up of horns (abwak) and drums (atbal), the 
former being made out of elephant’s tusks (ii, 188, 
iv, 403 tr. Gibb, ii, 377-8, iv, 958). One of the last 
of the Sonni rulers of the Songhay of Gao (1335- 
1493), ‘All (d. 1492), used a drum as a symbol of 
authority. Their successors, the Askiya kings (1493- 
1590), also used the drum, and under the Askiya al- 
Hadjdj Muhammad troops were assembled in 1493 
to the beating of the drum (tabl). In 1500-1, a large 
trumpet called the kakaki was adopted by the cavalry 
of the Songhay. The Askiya Muhammad Bunkan (d. 
1537) invented a horn called the juturiju. There was 
also a drum known as the gablanda, and both this and 
the Juturiju were used at Gao. He fixed the limit out¬ 
side a town where no drum save the royal drum (tabl 
al-saltana) could be sounded. This royal drum con¬ 
tinued to be used until the end of this dynasty. On 
the Moroccan conquest in 998/1590, and the gover¬ 
norship of the pashas in the place of the native kings, 
a change came in the martial music. Under Pasha 
Ahmad al-Khallfa (1105-6/1694-5), reed-pipes (ghiyat), 
drums (atbal), and other instruments, including the native 
tambourines (dujuf al-asala), were counted among the 
martial instruments of the pasha’s court. The military 
music of the Bambara chiefs were horns (bukat) and 
tambourines (dufuf), and one chief had great horns 
(bukat al-kibar) as tall as a man (Ta’rikk al-Fattash, ed. 
Houdas and Delafosse, Paris 1913, 49, 54-5, 70, 84, 
153; Tadhkiral al-nisyan, ed. Houdas, Paris 1901, 43, 
45, 93, 120, 152; Ta’iikh al-Sudan, ed. Houdas, Paris 
1900, 79, 122, 197). 

The Il-Khanids. Under the early Khans, a royal 
prince was allowed kettledrums and a drum, whilst a 
wazir had a kettledrum. The commander-in-chief was 
given drums, and an amir of 10,000 (?) men, as well 
as tributary princes were allowed a [kettle] drum 
(d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, iii, 581; iv, 96, 187, 566; 
Howorth, History of the Mongols, London 1876-88, iii, 
296). Ibn Battuta gives a picturesque account of the 
military music of the sultan Abu Sa'id (d. 736/1355) 
at Baghdad. It consisted of drums [and kettledrums] 
(tubul), trumpets (anfar), horns (bukat), reed-pipes (sur- 
nayat), and singers. According to this writer, the umara’ 
had horns (bukat) as well as drums (tubul), and each 
royal princess (khatun) had a drum, whilst the Il-Khan 
himself had a special monster kettledrum called by 
Ibn Battuta the tabl al-kabir (“great drum”), but known 
to the Mughals as the kurga (ii, 126 tr. Gibb, ii, 
342-3). The kurga was the personal musical emblem 
of the Il-Khan and at his death it was destroyed, as 
Rashid al-Din, the historian of the Mongols, has 
related. In times of mourning, it was also customary 
to refrain from sounding the nawba. This was an old 
practice which we find as early as the caliph al- 
Muktadl who, when he lost his son Muhammad in 
480/1087, forbade the beating at the hours of prayers 
(Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam). Similarly, Salah al-Din, 
having suffered a reverse at the hands of the Cru¬ 
saders, abandoned the nawba until he had won a vic¬ 
tory (al-MakrizI, Suluk, i, 42). During the Tlmurid 
period, according to the apocryphal Tuzukdt (“Insti¬ 
tutes”), the military band was carefully regulated. A 
beglerbeg had a kettledrum (nakkara) and a horn (burghu'. 
for tSjijji read jijy), and the amir al-umara’ and an 
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amir of the four-tailed tuk had a kettledrum only. A 
ming pasha had a trumpet (nafir), and a yiiz pasha and 
on pasha a drum (tabl), whilst an oymak (tribal chief) 
had a horn ( burghu; Institutes, political and military , ed. 
Davy and White, Oxford 1781, 290-2). 

In India, the Mughals maintained the nakkara- 
khana as one of their attributes of sovereignty. Ibn 
Battuta points out that when the Medinan shanf Abu 
Ghurra visited India he caused great consternation by 
his use of drums (tubul) and trumpets ( anfar ) because 
here, unlike ‘Irak, Egypt or Syria, nobody but the 
king could use the nakkara-khana (i, 422-4, tr. Gibb, 
i, 259-62). Al- c UmarT (d. 750/1349), in his Masalik al- 
absar, speaks of the five-fold nawba of the sultan of 
Dihlr being played by two hundred pairs of kettle¬ 
drums ( nakkarat ), forty pairs of great kettledrums (kusat 
al-kibar), twenty horns (bukat), and ten pairs of cym¬ 
bals ( sunudj; see Quatremere, in ME, xiii, 189). The 
nakkar-khana of Akbar the Great (d. 1014/1605) is 
described by Abu ’1-Fadl ‘AIlamT. It was made up of 
the monster ketdedrum called the fcuwarga or kurga 
(about 18 pairs), the ketdedrum or nakkara (about 20 
pairs), the drum or duhul (four), the reed-pipe or suma 
(nine, both Indian and Persian types), the large trum¬ 
pet known as the karrand or kama (four or more), the 
trumpet or nafir (Indian, Persian and European types), 
the horn or sing (two) and the cymbals or sinfy (three 
pairs; A’in-i Akbari, tr. H.G. Blochmann, Calcutta 1873- 
94, i, 50-2). A description of the nawba is also given 
in this latter work. By this time, kettledrums were 
sometimes conferred on high civil or military func¬ 
tionaries, but the latter had to be of the rank of 
two thousand suwars at least, and they could not be 
sounded in the presence of the emperor nor within 
a certain distance from his residence. In confer¬ 
ring this privilege, the recipient had miniature drums 
placed around his neck (Thom, Memoir of a war in 
India , 1818, 356; JASB [1879], 161). For other details 
of the nakkara-khana of the 18th century, see F. Bernier, 
Travels in the Mogul Empire 1665-1668, ed. Constable, 
363; Manucci, Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India 1653- 
1708, tr. W. Irvine. For later information, see Irvine, 
The army of the Indian Moghuls, London 1903, 30, 196, 
207; Day, The music and musical instruments of Southern 
India, London 1891, 96; Meadows-Taylor, in Proceedings, 
Royal Irish Academy , Dublin, ix/1. 

The Ottomans. Until comparatively recent times, 
the Turks made a special feature of their military 
music which, like the Mongols, they linked up with 
the insignia of flags, banners and tughs. When ‘Othman 
I, the founder of the dynasty, was made a prince by 
the Saldjuk sultan of Rum ‘Ala* al-Din in 688/1289, 
he was invested with a drum, flag and tugh. At the 
ceremony, absolute silence was insisted on during the 
performance of the nawba. The large kettledrums called 
kusat were used in the time of ‘Othman I (d. 724/1324) 
when they were carried by elephants on some occa¬ 
sions. Ewliya Celebi, who mentions this latter point, 
gives a few details of the military music of the 11th/ 
17th century ( Travels, i, 225-6, 236-9). Murad IV (d. 
1050/1640) introduced the large trumpet called the 
kama from Persia. Military music was regularly organ¬ 
ised during this century, and Turkish bands comprised 
the large reed-pipe or kaba zumd, the small reed-pipe 
or dfura zumd, the flute or nay , the big drum or kaba 
duhul, the ordinary drum or duhul, the great kettle¬ 
drum or kus, the kettledrum or nakkara, the cymbal 
or zill and the “Jingling Johnny” or cagpdna (Mahillon, 
Catalogue. .. du Musee Instrumental du Conservatoire Royal 
de Musique de Bruxelles, 2nd ed., ii, 184). Coeck, in his 
Les Mceurs ... de Turcz, 1553, ed. W.S. Maxwell in 


1873 as The Turks in 1553, gives a woodcut of a party 
of Janissaries headed by reed-pipes and kettledrums. 
In the 18th-century, a pasha of three tails had the 
reed-pipe or zumd, the trumpet or buru, the kettle¬ 
drum or nakkara and the cymbal or zill (de Marsigli, 
Staio militaire dell ’ imperio Ottomanno, 1732, ii, 54-5 (and 
pi. xviii). The sultan’s military band comprised sixty- 
two players under the command of an officer called 
the mlr mihtar tabl wa- e alam. 

Persia. Before the rise of the Il-Khanids. we find 
how important the nakkara-khana and the nawba were 
in the Middle East. Ghivath al-Din the Ghurid (d. 
599/1203) had great kettledrums (kusat) of gold which 
were carried on a chariot (Djuzdjanl. Tabakat-i Mdsiri, 
tr. i, 404). Djalal al-Din Mingbumu (d. 628/1231), 
the last Shah of Kh w arazm. had his nawba performed 
on twenty-seven drums of gold encrusted with precious 
stones, the players being sons of subject rulers (al- 
Nasawl, op. cit., 21). A fine pair of bronze kettledrums 
from Daghistan, but probably of Persian manufacture, 
were exhibited at the International Exhibition of Per¬ 
sian Art, London 1931, but were not catalogued. They 
belonged to the 6th-7th/12th-13th century. Persian 
art teems with representations of military bands (see 
Bibl., Iconography). For the nakkara-khana under 
the Safawids and Kadjars, and its survival into the 
Pahlawf period, see nakkara-khana- It would appear 
that the English trumpet was known in Persia, as it 
was in Turkey (Ewliya Celebi, Travels , i/2, 238). The 
instruments used in Persian military music were the 
reed-pipe (suma or sumay), the large trumpet (kama), 
the trumpet (nafir), the horn (shakh), the large kettle¬ 
drum (kus), the kettledrum (nakkara), and the drum 
(duhul). For modem instruments, see Laborde, Essaisur 
la musique, 1780; Jourdain, La Perse . . ., 1814; Ouseley, 
Travels in various countries in the East, 1819; Fetis, Hist, 
generate de la musique, ii; Advielle, La musique chez les 
Per sans en 1885, 1885; Lavignac, Encyclopedic de la 
musique, 3073-7. 

Modern conditions. In almost every Islamic 
land today, the march of Western civilisation has 
brought Western ideas of the military band. Brass and 
reed instruments of European manufacture and of 
equal temperament are gradually ousting the old con¬ 
ception of the nakkara-khana. Yet in the Middle Ages, 
it was Europe that borrowed from the Muslims. The 
nakkara-khana was an indispensable factor in military 
discipline, exercise, and tactics, as Christian armies 
soon found out. It was the rallying-point in battle, and 
the silence of the band was a sign that the banners 
and standards were in danger. Europe soon adopted 
the device, and up till the 17th century at least, the 
colours and the regimental music were kept together 
(Sir John Fortescue, History of the British Army, London 
1899, i, 14-15; Farmer, Rise and development of military 
music, London 1912, 13). The West also borrowed the 
nakkara as the naker, nacaire, etc., the tabl as the tabel, 
tabor, etc., the tinbal as the timbale, the kas f a as the 
caisse, the [al-] buk as the alboque, the [al-] nafir as the 
anqftl , whilst such terms as fanfare and tucket may pos¬ 
sibly be derived from anfar and tuka (see Farmer, 
Historical facts for the Arabian musical influence, London 
1930, 18-19). The percussion instruments in the mod¬ 
ern military bands of Europe were adopted from 
Turkey in the early 18th century, and when adopted 
in orchestral (string band) music they were for a long 
time called “Turkish Music”. 

The English “Jingling Johnny” (Fr. chapeau chinois, 
Germ. Schellenbaum), with its horse-tails, carries a relic 
of its Turkish name caghdna (> “Johnny”). It has been 
superseded by the portable glockenspiel. The fanfares 
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of European military bands may very well be sur¬ 
vivals of mediaeval Oriental practice. 

Bibliography. The most important references 
to the nakkara-khana and nawba are to be found in 
the following works: Walley, Tear book of oriental 
art 1924-1925, London 1929; al-MakrfzI, Hist, ties 
Sultans Mamlouks , as cited; Ibn Khaldun. Mukaddima, 
as cited; Ibn Fadl Allah 'Umari, Masalik al-absar ft 
mamalik al-amsar, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syne des Mamelouks, Paris 1927, pp. lvi-lviii; 
Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols, as cited; Irvine, The 
army of the Indian Moghuls, as cited; Farmer, Hist, of 
Arabian music, 109, 154, 206-8.—Iconography. 
Printed books. Many of the numerous works on 
Oriental art and painting contain pictures of the 
military band and the nakkara-khana quarters, among 
them Martin, The miniature painting and painters of 
Persia, India and Turkey from the viii tk to the xmii' h cen¬ 
tury, 1912, ii, pi. 12, 183; P. Brown, Indian paint¬ 
ing under the Mughals, 136, pis. xxxi, xlvi; N.C. Mehta, 
Studies in Indian painting, Bombay 1926, 93, pi. 38; 
Ars Asiatica, xiii, pis. i, xxix, lv.—Manuscripts. In 
all the great public collections of illustrated Oriental 
mss., examples of both the military band and the 
quarters of the nakkara-khana are to be found.— 
Instruments. For instruments used in the nakkara- 
khana, see the catalogues of museum collections 
mentioned in the Bibls. to nf'K. mizmar, tabl. See 
also the Bibl. to nakkara-imana. 

(H.G. Farmer*) 

T ABliGH [see da'wa], 

TABLl GH l QTAMA'AT (in Arabic, Dgamd’at al- 
tabligh), a Muslim missionary organisation 
founded in India around 1927 and established 
after 1947 throughout the world. The internal desig¬ 
nation is dim da’wat, religious mission, from the term 
da’wa [q.v], taken here in the modem sense of a.prosel- 
ytising undertaking. 

The movement is founded on five basic principles. 
The invitation (da’wat in Urdu, for da’wa) to the prac¬ 
tice of Islam is not the business of an elite of reli¬ 
gious specialists but the individual responsibility of all 
Muslims who are required to devote time and money 
to this project. One should not wait for people to 
come but take the initiative and go to them: preach¬ 
ing is the activity of self-financing itinerant groups, 
criss-crossing first India and then the world. The min¬ 
gling of social classes is obligatory within these groups, 
since they must lodge together in mosques, eat at the 
same tables and engage in mutual instruction. The 
primary objective is the deepening of the faith of those 
who are already Muslims, preachers as well as con¬ 
gregations; proselytism directed towards non-Muslims 
remains a marginal activity. The promotion of Muslim 
unity is a fundamental objective; theological contro¬ 
versies are prohibited and the political sympathies of 
members must not interfere with the activity of what 
is ostensibly an apolitical movement. 

However, the history of the movement is firmly rooted 
in politics. It was created between 1925 and 1927 at 
the time when, in British India, the rift between Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims was becoming irreparable, presag¬ 
ing the partition of the sub-continent which took place 
in 1947 with the creation of Pakistan. Both religious 
communities felt threatened; each promoted mission¬ 
ary organisations with the object of attracting converts 
from the other. Numerous Muslim groups committed 
to propagating the faith ( tabUgh ) were created at this 
time; linked to political parties they had an ephemeral 
existence. Muhammad Ilyas (1885-1944) [see hind, v, c] 
founder of the Tablfghr Djama'at, guaranteed its 


survival by avoiding any direct political involvement. 
Belonging to the scholarly lineage of the Kandhalawf, 
he received a religious education in the Deoband | gar. ] 
movement, then lived in seclusion at the Sufi sanc¬ 
tuary of Nizamuddin (Nizam al-Dln) at Dihll; there 
he created the Tabllghi Djama'at with the object of 
purifying the religious practices of the Meos, semi- 
Islamised peasants from the region of Mewat [y.r.] to 
the west of Dihll. He acquired the support of reformist 
schools such as Deoband and the JSadwat al-’Ulama’ 
[ q.v .] and of the merchants of Dihll; he was thus en¬ 
abled to establish his movement in northern and cen¬ 
tral India (United Provinces, Pandjab, Karachi and 
Bhopal). In order to avoid political complications, pro¬ 
selytism directed towards non-Muslims was forbidden. 
His son and successor, Muhammad Yusuf (1917-65 
[see ydsuf, muhammad]) refused to transfer to Pakistan 
in 1947 and retained his headquarters or “centre” 
(markaz) at Nizamuddin. He consolidated the Tabllghi 
Djama'at throughout the sub-continent with secondary 
centres in Pakistan (Raiwind near Lahore) and in East 
Pakistan, which in 1971 became Bangladesh (Tongi 
near Dhaka). He transformed it into a worldwide move¬ 
ment, extending proselytism to non-Muslims and oper¬ 
ating systematically in five continents: the first missions 
were sent into the Arab states and Turkey between 
1946 and 1951; the western countries (Britain, the 
United States, Japan and continental Europe) were 
reached between 1950 and 1961; the Afro-Asiatic 
countries (Black Africa and South East Asia) were 
explored systematically from 1956 onward; and the 
movement is currently active in Western China and 
in former Soviet Central Asia. Although omnipresent 
at the time of the death of Muhammad Yusuf, the 
Tabllghi Djama'at remained little known; it became 
visible and impossible to ignore under his cousin and 
successor In'am al-Hasan (d. 1995) at the end of the 
1970s and during the 1980s; since then the annual 
gatherings (i^jtima’) held in India, Pakistan and Bangla¬ 
desh have regularly attracted millions of worship¬ 
pers; in western countries, the Tabllghi Djama'at is 
often the principal religious organisation for Muslim 
immigrants, especially in Britain, France, Belgium 
and Canada. Since the death of In'am al-Hasan, the 
movement has been led collectively by two sons of his, 
Izhar al-Hasan and Zubayr al-Hasan (d. 1996), and 
one grandson of Muhammad Yusuf, Sa‘d. 

A didactic literature which eschews all theological 
or political controversy is produced and diffused among 
the faithful: it constantly extols the merits (fada’il) of 
canonical religious practices and preaches meticulous 
imitation of the Prophet and of his Companions. It 
essentially comprises nine monographs written be¬ 
tween 1928 and 1964 by a cousin of Muhammad 
Ilyas, Muhammad Zakariyya Kandhalawl (1898-1982) 
who taught hadlth at Saharanpur [q.v] (a subsidiary of 
Deoband) before moving to Medina, where he died. 
These monographs are distributed in the original Urdu 
and in English, French and Arabic translations as a 
means of reaching all the world's Muslims; most trans¬ 
lations are printed in Dihll. The entire corpus is col¬ 
lected in one or two volumes under the title Tabllghi 
nisab (officially translated as The teachings of Islam/Les 
enseignements de I’Islam). These texts are read and re¬ 
read, memorised and discussed in order to permeate 
the minds of the faithful and to induce them to con¬ 
form to the prestigious models of the Prophet and his 
Companions. The movement also distributes publica¬ 
tions of Deoband-affiliated theologians, such as the 
Bihishti zewar of Ashraf 'All Thanawf (1863-1943 [;.«.]); 
broadly it adheres to the teachings of the Deoband 
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school, in other words a reformed HanafT Sunnism 
which eschews the cult of saints but accepts a purified 
form of Sufism. It enjoins an austere practice of Islam, 
with female seclusion, and prohibition of music and 
cinema attendance. 

The organisation of the Tablighi Djama £ at is cen¬ 
tralised and secret. Leadership has been provided since 
its inception by the dynasty of the Kandhalawis, three 
of whose members have so far been chiefs (amir) of 
the movement, with the present collective directorship 
(see above) made up of their offspring; they are based 
at Nizamuddin (Dihlf), where they are also buried. 
Here a large building accommodates the central admin¬ 
istration of the movement and the publishing house 
from which its literature is distributed throughout the 
world. Teams working in other countries are trained 
at this centre. In each country, the Tablighl Djama'at 
has a chief who in his turn delegates authority, by 
stages, to those responsible for provinces, districts and 
towns... down to the smallest preaching group of 
some dozen persons, this group too having its own 
hierarchy. Members are trained and indoctrinated; in 
order to progress in the organisation they are required 
to gives pledges of their commitment, devoting a pro¬ 
portion of their time and their income to missionary 
ventures. Only then are they granted access to the 
inner circles of the movement, the functioning of which 
remains closed to outsiders. The financial apparatus 
of this vast world-wide organisation is also a closely- 
guarded secret. 

This secrecy raises the question of the ultimate 
political motivations of the Tablighl Djama £ at. At its 
inception it had the form of a clan-based Sufi 
fraternity; at the end of its universal expansion, its 
functioning is more closely related to that of a sect. 
It exercises considerable worldwide power, with its 
dynamic proselytising, which it conceives as a form 
of djihad [q.vi] enabling it to mobilise millions of per¬ 
sons on a global scale. It may be wondered whether 
one day it will reveal political ambitions which are 
for the time being disguised. 
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al-TABRISI (Tabarsi), Abu Mansur Ahmad b. £ AlT 
b. AbI Talib, Imami scholar and author. (For 
the vocalisation of his nisba see the next entry.) He 
lived in the first half of the 6th/12th century; the 
death-date of ca. 620/1223 given by some late sources 
is probably erroneous. Virtually nothing is known of 
his life; the claim that he hailed from Sariya [q.v .] 
(Kh w ansari, i, 73), like the claim that he was related 
to al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabrisi [^.».] 3 appears to be 
uncorroborated. He studied with Abu DjaTar Mahdi 
b. al-Hasan al-Husayni al-Mariashi, and Ibn Shah- 
rash ub [q.v. ] was among his pupils. Some of his legal 
opinions are cited by later authors, including al-Shahld 
al-Thani [q.v.]. His shrine, in a place named after 
him and today called Karyat Shaykh Tabarsi, is located 
near Barfurush [q.v.] in Mazandaran. 

Ibn Shahrashub (in his Mdalim al- c ulama > ) lists six 
works by al-Tabrisi: K. al-Kafx fi ’l-fkh, al-Ihhdjadj, 
Mafakhir (Mufakharat) al-tdlibiyya, Ta’rikh al-a’imma, 
Fada’il al-Zflhra 3 and K. al-Saldt. Of these, only the 
Ihtidjadj (more fully, al-lhtidjadj c ald ahl al-lafyadj) is 
known to have survived. It opens with the text of 
debates which the Prophet held with representatives 
of various religions, but its bulk consists of disputa¬ 
tions which the Imams and a number of their fol¬ 
lowers held with opponents of the Shi‘a. Also included 
are rescripts from the Twelfth Imam to various Shi £ i 
leaders. Al-Tabrisi neither identifies his sources nor 
provides the isnads of the traditions cited, except in 
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the case of the Tajsir attributed to the Imam al-Hasan 
al-‘Askarf [q.v.] which, al-Tabrisf explains, is less 
well-known than the other sources he uses (al-Ihli^dd}, 
Beirut 1410/1989, 14; it is cited on pp. 15-55, 235-9, 
319-21, 330-1, 445-61). The Ihtidj&j} was particularly 
popular in the Safawid period, when it was twice ren¬ 
dered into Persian (Storey, i/i, 14, 16). 
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AL-f ABRISI (Tabarsf), AmIn al-DTn (or AmIn al- 
Islam) Abu ‘AlI al-Fadl b. al-Hasan, Imam! 
scholar and author. His nisba refers to Tabris 
(Tabrishi, which is the Arabicised form of Tafrish, a 
village between Kashan and Isfahan mentioned by 
‘All b. Zayd al-Bayhakf (d. 565/1169-70) as the place 
of origin of al-Tabrisfs family (Tarikh-i Bayhak, 420). 
The pronunciation Tabarsf was first defended by some 
17th-century Safawid scholars, who took the nisba 
T-b-r-s-f to refer to Tabaristan; and in the following 
two centuries, a number of ShfT authors actually called 
themselves Tabarsf (see Kariman, i, 166-205, 313-33). 

Al-Tabrisf was bom in 470/1077-8 or shortly before 
and grew up in Khurasan. Among his masters were 
‘Abd al-Djabbar b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mukri’ al-Razf (alive 
in 503/1109-10), who was a student of Abu Dja'far 
al-Tusf, and al-Tusf’s son Abu ‘Alt al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad (alive in 515/1121-2). Some of al-Tabrisf’s 
teachers were Sunnis; they included the Kur’an com¬ 
mentator Mahmud b. Hamza b. Nasr al-Kirmanf 
(d. ca. 500/1106-7) and the ShafiT Abu ’1-Fath ‘Ubayd 
Allah (in most sources, erroneously, ‘Abd Allah) b. 
‘Abd al-Karfm al-Kushayrf (d. 521/1127), a son of 
the renowned mystic [?.».]. For many years al-Tabrisf 
lived in Mashhad, where he had close ties with the 
Shf‘f Zubara family. In 523/1129 he moved to Sab- 
zawar [q.v] and taught in the Madrasat Bab al-‘Irak. 
He died on 10 Dh u ’1-Hi0jdja 548/26 February 1154. 
According to al-Bayhakf, his death occurred in 
Sabzawar, though others maintain that he died in 
Mashhad; but all agree in any event that he was 
buried in Mashhad. Kutb al-Dfn Muhammad b. 
al-Husayn al-Bayhakf al-Kaydarf (Kaydhurf) (alive in 
610/1213-4) refers to al-Tabrisf as a martyr (shahid), 
and this is repeated by some later biographers, who 
suggest that he was poisoned. His shrine is at Katl- 
gah (or Ghuslgah), said to be the spot where the 
Imam ‘All al-Rida [y.i;.] died (or where his body was 
washed). Al-Tabrisf’s students included some of the 


best-known Imam! authors of the 6th/12th century, 
such as Kutb al-Dfn al-Rawandf (d. 573/1177-8), 
Muntadjab al-Dfn (d. ca. 585/1189), Ibn Shahrashub 
(d. 588/1192) [?.».] and Shadhan b. Djibra’fl al- 
Kummf (alive in 593/1196-7). Al-Tabrisf was a promi¬ 
nent jurist, and some of his legal pronouncements are 
cited by later authorities; but he is not known to have 
written a work of Jikh. In theology, he broadly fol¬ 
lowed the Mu'tazilf doctrines adopted by his Imamf 
predecessors. 

The titles of over 20 works by al-Tabrisf are men¬ 
tioned in the sources (cf. Kariman, i, 260-90). Among 
the best-known are: 

(i) K. Mafomd al-baydn li 'ulum al-Kur’an (or Ji ma'am 
’l-Kur’an/fi tafsir al-kur'an), described by Muntadjab 
al-Dfn (145) as comprising 10 volumes. It was writ¬ 
ten for al-Sharif Djalal al-Dfn Abu Mansur Muham¬ 
mad b. Yahya b. Hibat Allah al-Husaynf al-Zubari 
(d. 8 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 539/2 May 1145) and completed 
on 15 Dh u ’1-Ka‘da 534/2 July 1140 or 536/11 June 
1142; it eventually became one of the most authori¬ 
tative Imamf Kur’an commentaries. In the introduc¬ 
tion, al-Tabrisf acknowledges his debt to al-Tusf’s 
K. al-Tibyan, but criticises al-Tusf for including unre¬ 
liable material and for occasional stylistic infelicities. 
Al-Tabrisf’s method is to take up one group of verses 
at a time and discuss kira’at, language and grammar 
before providing a detailed commentary on the text, 
based on both Sunni and Shf‘f sources and incorpo¬ 
rating his own views. 

(ii) al-Kdfi al-shaji min kitab al-kashshdf, a one-volume 
Kur’an commentary also known as al-Tqfslr al-wadjiz. 
As its title suggests, it is an abridgement of al- 
ZamaUtshari’s KaststaJ— a work which al-Tabrisf came 
to know and admire after completing the Mafyna' 
al-baydn. The Kdji was still available to ‘All al-Karakf 
[q.v] (see al-Madjlisf, Bihar al-anwar, cviii, 48). 

(iii) Djawami' al-<ftami'. This 4-volume work, also 
known as al-Tafsir al-wasil, was the last to be written 
of the author’s three Kur’an commentaries; it was 
composed at the request of al-Tabrisf’s son al-Hasan 
and completed in a single year, on 24 Muharram 
543/14 June 1148. The material in the Djawami' is 
culled from both the Madjma' al-baydn and the Kaji. 

(iv) riam al-wara bi-a'lam al-huda, written for the 
Ispahbadf ‘Ala’ al-Dawla ‘Alf b. Shahriyar b. Karin 
(r. 511-34/1117-40) [see bawand]. It comprises biogra¬ 
phies of the Prophet, of Fatima and of the Imams, 
and is based on a wealth of Sunnf and Shf'I sources. 
This work, under its alternative tide Rabl' al-shl'a, was 
on occasion erroneously attributed to Radi al-Dfn Ibn 
Tawus (d. 664/1266) (Kohlberg, 65). 

(v) al-Adab al-dinyya li ’l-ttizana al-mu'iniyya, a work 
of adab dedicated to Mu‘fn al-Dfn Abu Nasr Ahmad 
b. al-Fadl b. Mahmud, who for two years, until his 
assassination by Isma‘flf fida’ls in Rabf' I 521/March- 
April 1127, was a vizier of the Khurasanian ruler 
Sandjar b. Malikshah (d. 552/1157 [?.».]). 

(vi) Tatfi al-maivalld, containing succinct biographi¬ 
cal information about the Prophet, Fatima and the 
Imams. The work was written in 509/1115-6 (Tad} 
al-mawalld, in Mad}mu'a naftsa fi ta’rikh al-a’imma, Kumm 
1406/1985-6, 139, 146). 

(vii) Nathr al-la’all, alphabetically arranged apo¬ 
thegms of ‘Alf. It is sometimes confused with a work 
of the same tide by ‘All b. Fadl Allah al-Rawandf 
(alive in 589/1193) (Kohlberg, 298-9). 

All of these, with the possible excepdon of the Kaji, 
are extant. 

Al-Tabrisf wrote abridgements (ikhtiyardt) of various 
works, including (besides the Kaji) the Muktasad ji 
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’l-nakw of c Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjam (d. 471/1078) 

[i q.v in Suppl.] and the Shark al-Hamasa of al-Marzukf 
(d. 421/1030) [q.v.]. He appears to have also written 
his own commentary on the Hamdsa , entitled al-Bdhir 
ji shark al-Hamasa , of which an incomplete manuscript 
survives (see H. Ritter, in Oruns, ii [1949], 259, whence 
F. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 71, no. 26; see also Brockelmann, 
S I, 40). 

Prominent scholars among al-Tabrisfs descendants 
include his son Radi al-Dih Abu Nasr al-Hasan b. 
al-Fadl (Jl. mid-6th/12th century), author of Makarim 
al-akhlak, and his grandson Abu ’1-Fadl ‘All b. al-Hasan 
(Jl. late 6th/12th century), author of Mifhkdt al-anwar. 
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TABRISl (Tabarsi), Hadjdj MIrza Husayn b. 
Muhammad TaikT Nurl (1254-1320/1839-1902) Ithna- 
‘asharf SliI ‘ I scholar and divine considered by 
some to have been the greatest ShiT exponent of 
hadith and akhbar since Muhammad Bakir al-MadjlisI 
(d. 1699 [?■»•]). TabrisI first studied in his home prov¬ 
ince of Nur in northern Persia under Shavkh ‘Abd 
al-Rahman BurudjirdT, with whom he later travelled 
to the ShT‘f shrine centres in ‘Irak. He studied in 
Nadjaf, Karbala’ and Samarra for several years (with 
intervals in Persia) under Shaykh 'Abd al-Husayn al- 
Tihrani (known as Shaykh al-'Irakayn), as well as 
under the two leading maradfj of the day, Shaykh 
Murtada al-Ansan and Mirza Hasan Shirazi. He 
died in Nadjaf on 21 Djumada II 1320/25 September 
1902. 

Tabrisi’s scholarly interests lay mainly in the spheres 
of biography and tradition, specialising in the lives of 
‘ulama’, muhaddilhun and ruwat. His books include Nafs 


al-Rahman, a biography of Salman al-Farisi; al-Fayd 
al-kudsi, a biography of Muhammad Batpr al-Madjlisi; 
Ma'alim al-‘abr, a continuation of vol. xvii of Madjlisi’s 
Bihar al-anwar, and the well-known Mustadrak al-wasa’il 
wa mustanbat al-masa’il (3 vols., Tehran 1311-21), a con¬ 
tinuation of al-Hurr al-'Amili’s hadith collection the 
Tafsll wasa’il al-ShTa. 
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(D. MacEoin) 

TABRIZ, the traditional capital of the 
Persian province of Adharbaydjan [i/.r.] and 
now the administrative centre of the ustan of eastern 
Adjiarbaydjan (lat. 38° 05 1 N., long. 46° 18’ E., alti¬ 
tude ca. 1,340 m/4,400 feet). 

1. Geography and history. 

Geographical position. The town lies in the 
eastern corner of the alluvial plain sloping slightly to¬ 
wards the north-east bank of Lake Urmiya. The plain 
is watered by several streams, the chief of which is 
the Adji cay (“bitter river”) which, rising in the south¬ 
west face of Mount Sawalan, runs along the Karadja 
dagh which forms a barrier on the south and enter¬ 
ing the plain runs around on the north-west suburbs 
of the town. The left bank tributary of the Adji cay, 
Mihran rud (now the Maydan cay), runs through the 
town. Immediately to the north-east of the town rise 
the heights of ‘Aynali-Zaynali (the ziyaral of ‘Awn b. 
‘All and Zayd b. ‘All) which (6,000 feet) form a link 
between the mountain system of the Karadja dagh 
(in the north and north-east) and the outer spurs of 
the Sahand whose peaks (about 30 miles south of the 
town) reach a height of 11,500 feet. As the Karadja 
dagh is a very wild and mountainous region and the 
great massif of Sahand fills the whole area between 
Tabriz and Maragha, the site of Tabriz is the only 
suitable pass for communications between east and 
north. Lastly, as the outer spurs of the Sahand leave 
a rather narrow couloir along the east bank of Lake 
Urmiya, communication between north (Transcaucasia, 
Karadja dagh) and the south (Maragha, Kurdistan) 
must also take place via Tabriz. 

This fortunate position predestined Tabriz to be¬ 
come the centre of the vast and rich province lying 
between Turkey and the former Russian Transcaucasia 
and in general one of the most important cities between 
Istanbul and India (only Tiflis, Tehran, Isfahan and 
Baghdad fall into the same category). 

The climate of Tabriz is very severe in winter with 
heavy snowfalls. In summer, the heat is tempered by 
the proximity of the Sahand and by the presence of 
numerous gardens about the town. The climate is on 
the whole healthy. 

One feature of Tabriz is the frequent earthquakes. 
The most formidable took place in 244/858, in 434/ 
1042 (mentioned by Nasir-i Khusraw in his Sajar-nama 
and predicted by the astronomer Abu Tahir Shirazi), 
in 1641, in 1727, in 1780, etc. Seismic shocks are of 
everyday occurrence at Tabriz; they may be due to 
the volcanic activity of the Sahand. See further. N.N. 
Ambraseys and C.P. Melville, A history of Persian earth¬ 
quakes, Cambridge 1982, 37 ff., 57, 62. 

The fortifications of the town were razed to the 
ground in the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah. The part 
of the town called the Kal'a is therefore no longer 
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separated from the former part extra muros. The town 
has also incorporated the former suburbs to the west 
of the town and the south-east. The tendency of the 
city is to extend to the west and south-west. 

The name. According to Yakut, Buldan, i, 822, 
the name of the town is pronounced Tibriz. Yakut 
gives as his authority Abu Zakariyya’ al-Tabrfzf 
(a pupil of Abu VAla’ al-Ma‘arrI [y.a.j, of whom we 
know that he spoke the local Iranian dialect (see Say- 
yid Ahmad Kisrawl Tabriz!, Adhari ya zaban-i bdstan-i 
Adharbayagan, Tehran 1304/1925, 11). The pronunci¬ 
ation Tibrfz must be one of the peculiarities of this 
dialect which is related to those called “Caspian”, or, 
more probably, Arabic purism assimilating it to the 
ji’til form of the noun. The modem pronunciation is 
exclusively Tabriz (or with a metathesis typical of the 
Turkish dialect, now predominant throughout Adhar¬ 
baydjan: Tarbfz). The Armenian sources confirm the 
pronunciation with a. The popular Persian etymology 
explains Tabriz as “making fever run” (- disappear) 
(Ewliya Celebi: sitma dnkutfou . but it is possible that 
the name rather means “that which makes the heat 
disappear”, in some connection with the volcanic activ¬ 
ities of the Sahand. The Armenian orthography reflects 
the peculiarities of Northern Pahlavi T‘avrez and this 
suggests the origin of the name may go back to a very 
early period, pre-Sasanid and perhaps pre-Arsacid. 

History. The identification of Tabriz with some 
ancient city of Media has given rise to much dis¬ 
cussion (cf. the resume in Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 770-9). 
According to the Armenian historian Vardan (14th 
century), Tabrfz was founded on Persian territory by 
the Arshakid Armenian Khusraw (217-33) as an act of 
revenge against the first Sasanid king Ardashlr (224- 
41), who had killed the last Parthian king Artabanus; 
this story is not found in any ancient source and is 
probably to be explained by popular etymology. 

Arab rule. During the conquest of Adharbaydjan 
by the Arabs (ca. 22/642) the principal efforts of the 
latter were directed against Ardabll. Tabriz is not 
mentioned among the towns from which the Persian 
Marzuban had levied his troops (al-Baladhurf, Futuh, 
326). After the devastation mentioned by Faustus of 
Byzantium (4th century), Tabriz must have become a 
mere village. The later legend (Mustawff, .\urjmt al- 
kulub , 730/1340) of the “building” of Tabriz in 175/ 
791 by Zubayda, wife of Harun al-Rashld, is perhaps 
based on the fact that after the sequestration of 
the Umayyad estates Zubayda had received Warthan 
(in Adharbaydjan on the Araxes). According to al- 
Baladhurf, 331 and Ibn al-Fakfh, 285 (cf. also Yakut, 
i, 822), the rebuilding of Tabriz was the work of the 
family of al-Rawwad al-Azdf and particularly of the 
latter’s sons, al-Wadjna’ and others who built the walls 
round the town. Al-Tabari (iii, 1171 = Ibn al-Athir, 
vi, 315) speaking of the rebellion of Babak (201-20/ 
816-35 [}.».]) mentions among his conquerors a cer¬ 
tain Muhammad b. Ba'ith, owner of two castles: Shahi. 
which he had taken from al-Wadjna’, and Tabriz (no 
details given). 

When Ibn Khurradadhbih. 119, wrote (232/840), 
Tabriz belonged to Muhammad b. al-Rawwad. In 244 
the town was destroyed by an earthquake but rebuilt 
before the end of the reign of al-Mutawakkil (232- 
47/847-61). Tabriz seems then to have changed hands 
several times, for, according to al-Istakhri (ca. 340/ 
951), 181, the strip of territory which included Tabriz, 
Djabrawan (or Dih-Kharrakan?) and Ushnuh bore the 
name of the ruling tribe Banu Rudayni, which had 
already disappeared by the time of Ibn Hawkal (ca. 
367/978), 289. These owners seem to have ruled in 


practical independence, for the history of the Sadjids 
[?.».] (lords of Adharbaydjan 276-317/889-929) con¬ 
tains no reference to their intervention in the affairs 
of Tabriz. 

After the disappearance of the Sadjids, Adharbay¬ 
djan became the arena of numerous struggles. A for¬ 
mer governor for the Ziyarid Mardawidj, Lashkari b. 
Mardi, had seized the province in 326/938. He was 
driven out by the Kurd Daysam, who soon came into 
conflict with the Daylami Musafirids [g.r.[. The peo¬ 
ple of Tabriz invited Daysam into their town, which 
was at once besieged by the Musafirid al-Marzuban. 
Daysam left Tabriz, and the rule of al-Marzuban was 
proclaimed in all the towns of Adharbaydjan (ca. 
330/942). 

The end of the Musafirid dynasty is not quite clear, 
but their successors the Rawwadids [y.r. ] can be traced 
at Tabriz down to 446/1054. The following events 
are connected with these Rawwadls: in 420/1029, 
Wahsudan b. Mahlan (Mamlan?) had a large number 
of Ghuzz chiefs massacred at Tabriz (Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 279); in 434/1043 an earthquake destroyed Tabriz, 
and the amir (probably the same one) went to his 
other strongholds for fear of al-Ghuzz al-Saldjukiyya 
(ibid., 351); in 438/1046-7 Nasir-i Khusraw found in 
Tabriz a king Sayf al-Dawla wa-Sharaf al-Milla Abu 
Mansur Wahsudan b. Muhammad (Mamlan?) Mawla 
Amir al-Mu’minln; in 446/1054 the Saldjuk Toghril 
received the submission of the lord of Tabriz, al-Amlr 
Abu Mansur b. Muhammad al-Rawwadf (ibid., ix, 410). 

The geographers and travellers. While Ibn 
Khurradadhbih. 119, al-Baladhuri, 331, al-Tabari, iii, 
1171, Ibn al-Faklh, 285, and even al-Istakhri, 181, 
simply mention Tabriz among the little towns of 
Adharbaydjan, al-MukaddasI already sings the praises 
of Tabriz, and his contemporary Ibn Flawkal (ca. 367/ 
978) considers it the most prosperous town in Adhar¬ 
baydjan, with a busy trade. Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) 
calls Tabriz a “noble city with a strong wall, sur¬ 
rounded by woods and gardens”, and its inhabi¬ 
tants “brave, martial and rich”. According to Nasir-i 
Khusraw. the area occupied by the town in 438/ 
1046-7 was 1,400 x 1,400 paces, which is only about 
a third of a square mile. 

Saldjuk period. Tabriz is very rarely mentioned 
in the history of the Great Saldjuks. In the vicinity 
of the town, To gh ril celebrated his marriage with the 
caliph’s daughter (Rawandl, Rahat al-sudur, 111). During 
his struggle with his brother Muhammad, Berk-yaruk 
retired in 494/1101 to the mountainous region to the 
south of Tabriz, but at the reconciliation of the broth¬ 
ers, Tabriz fell to Muhammad, who appointed Sa‘d 
al-Mulk as wazir there (498/1104-5). In 505/1111-12 
we find Amir Sukman al-Kutbl mentioned as lord of 
Tabriz, i.e. the founder of the dynasty of Shahs of 
Armenia (Shah-i Arman [?.o.]), which ruled at Akhlat 
493-604/1100-1207. 

Under the branch of the Saldjuks of ‘Irak, whose 
capital was at Hamadan, Adharbaydjan played a more 
important part. In 514/1120 Sultan Mahmud spent 
some time at Tabriz to calm the inhabitants, who 
were alarmed at the inroads of the Georgians. The 
name of the Atabeg of Adharbaydjan at this period 
was Kun-toghdi. After his death (515/1121), the Amir 
of Maragha Ak-Sunkur Ahmadlll endeavoured to get 
Tabriz out of the hands of Toghril (brother of the 
sultan), but these intrigues came to nought. Mahmud 
appointed to Adharbaydjan the Amir Djuyush of Maw- 
sil, who was killed at the gate of Tabriz in 516/1122. 
After the death of Mahmud (525/1131), his brother 
Mas'ud occupied Tabriz and was besieged there by 
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Dawud, son of Mahmud. Finally, Dawud established 
himself in Tabrfz and from this town ruled (526-33/ 

1132-9) a great fief composed of Adharbavdjan, Arran 
and Armenia. Adharbavdjan and Arran were later 
entrusted to Toghril I’s old slave, the Atabeg Kara 
Sunkur whose capital seems to have been at Ardabll 
(Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 52). After his death in 535/1140-1, 
the Amir Dja’ulF (Cawli) al-Toghrili succeeded him, but 
we soon find Ildeglz [qvi\, the founder of the dynasty 
of Atabegs which ruled the province till 622/ 
1225, established in Adharbavdjan. The centre of Ilde- 
glzid power was at first to the north-west of Adharbay¬ 
djan, while Tabriz became part of the possessions of 
the Ahmadlll [q.vi\ Amirs of Maragha, for it was not 
till 570/1174-5 that the Atabeg Pahlawan b. Ildeglz 
\q.vi\ took Tabriz from Falak al-Dln, grandson of Ak 
Sunkur b. Ahmadfl, and gave it to his brother Kizil 
Arslan. It was during the period that Kizil Arslan was 
Atabeg (582-87/1186-91) that Tabriz definitely took 
its place as the capital of Adharbaydjan. 

In 602/1205-6 the Amir Kara Sunkur 4 Ala* al-Dln 
Ahmadlll, in alliance with the Atbeg of Ardabll, made 
an attempt to retake Tabriz from Kizil Arslan’s suc¬ 
cessor, the bon-vivant Abu Bakr. The attempt failed, 
and Kara Sunkur lost Maragha. 

The Ildeglzids lived in great style, as we may judge 
from the odes addressed to them by poets like Nizami 
and Khakanf [q.wi \, but of their buildings we only 
know the remains at Nakhciwan 

The Mongols. The Mongols made their appear¬ 
ance before the walls of Tabriz in the winter of 617/ 
1220-1. The incapable Ildeglzid Atabeg Ozbeg b. 
Pahlawan obtained their departure by paying a heavy 
ransom. Next year, the Mongols came back again. 
The Atabeg fled to Nakh&wan, but a resistance was 
organised by the valiant Shams al-Dln al-Tughra’I 
and the Mongols departed with a new ransom, after 
which Ozbeg returned to Tabriz. In 621/1224 a new 
horde arrived from Mongolia and demanded from 
Ozbeg the surrender of all the Kh w arazmians in 
Tabriz. Ozbeg hastened to yield to this demand. 

Djalal al-Dln. The Kh w arazm Shah soon arrived 
from Maragha and on 27 Radjab 622/15 July 1225 
gained admittance to the town, which Ozbeg had 
again abandoned. The inhabitants were glad to find 
a valiant defender, especially as Djalal al-Dln was 
soon to show his energy by an expedition against 
Tiflis and by the punishment of the marauding Tur¬ 
komans of the tribe of Aywa (al-Aywa’iyya). Djalal 
al-Dln having married the malika, the former wife of 
Ozbeg, held Tabriz for six years, but towards the 
close of this period, his position was seriously com¬ 
promised by his failures as well as by his personal 
conduct (Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 323). As early as 627/1230, 
a Turkoman chief of the tribe of Kush-yalwa (?), a 
chief of Ruylndiz (near Mara gh a). dared to plunder 
the environs of Tabriz. In 628/1231 Djalal al-Dln 
left Adharbaydjan and the Mongols conquered the 
whole province, including the town of “Tabriz which 
is the very heart (asl) of the country [for] every one 
is dependent on it and on those who live there” (Ibn 
al-Athlr, xii, 328). The malik of the Mongols (Djurma- 
ghun noyin) sent for the notables, levied a heavy 
indemnity, ordered the weavers to make khata’i stuffs 
for the use of the great king (Ogedey) and fixed the 
amount of the annual tribute. From the time of Giiyiik, 
the effective rule of Arran and Adharbaydjan was in 
the hands of Malik Sadr al-Dln, a Persian ally of the 
Mongols (see Djuwaynl-Boyle, ii, 518). 

The Mongol Il-Khans. After the taking of 
Baghdad in 654/1256, Hiilegii went to Adharbaydjan 


and settled at Maragha [y.y.]. In 661/1263, after the 
defeat inflicted on him in the northern Caucasus by 
Berke’s troops, Hiilegii returned to Tabriz and mas¬ 
sacred the merchants there of Kipcak origin. In 662/ 
1264, at the re-distribution of the fiefs, Hiilegii con¬ 
firmed Malik Sadr al-Dln in the governorship of the 
province of Tabriz. 

Tabriz became the official capital under Abaka 
(663-80/1265-82) and kept this position under his suc¬ 
cessors till the coming of Oldjeytii. In 688/1289 under 
Arghun, the Jewish vizier Sa c d al-Dawla appointed his 
cousin Abu Mansur to Tabriz. Under Gavkhatu. the 
revenues of the province of Tabriz were estimated at 
80 tumans. In 693/1294 Tabriz was the scene of a 
rebellion as a result of the introduction of a paper 
currency (cao). It was in the reign of Ghazan Khan 
that Tabriz attained its greatest splendour. This mon¬ 
arch entered Tabriz in 694/1295 and took up his 
abode in the palace built by Arghun in the village of 
Sham to the west of the town, on the left bank of 
the Adji cay. Orders were at once given to destroy the 
temples of idols, churches and synagogues, and fire- 
altars. These orders are said to have been revoked 
in the next year on the appeal of the Armenian king 
Hethum. In 699/1299 on his return from the Syrian 
campaign, Ghazan began a whole series of buildings. 
He intended Sham, already mentioned, as the site of 
his eternal rest. A building was erected there higher 
than the gunbad of Sultan Sandjar at Marw, which 
was then considered the highest building in the Muslim 
world. Besides this mausoleum, which was crowned 
by a dome, there was a mosque, two madrasas (one 
Shafi‘1 and the other Hanafi), a hostel for Sayyids 
(dar al-siyada), a hospital, an observatory like that at 
Maragha, a library, archives, a building for the officers 
of these establishments, a cistern for drinking-water and 
baths with hot water. Wakfs, the revenues from which 
amounted to 100 tumans of gold (Wassaf), were set 
aside for the maintenance of these foundations. At each 
of the gates of the new town was built a caravanserai, 
a market and baths. Fruit trees were brought from 
distant lands. 

In the town of Tabriz itself, great improvements 
were also made. Hitherto its wall ( baru ) was only 6,000 
gam (“paces”). Ghazan gave it a new wall 25,000 gams 
in length (4'/2 farsakhs). All the gardens and the Kuh-i 
Waliyan and Sandjaran quarters were incorporated 
in the town. Within the wall on the slopes of the 
Kuh-i Waliyan (now Kuh-i Surkhab or ‘Aynali-Zaynali) 
a series of fine buildings was erected by the famous 
vizier Rashid al-Dln, and the quarter was therefore 
known as RaP-i Rashidt (Nuzhat al-kulub, 76, tr. 79- 
80). We have a letter from Rashid al-Dln in which 
he asks his son to send him from Rum 40 young 
men and women to people one of the villages in the 
new quarter; cf. Browne, LHP, iii, 82. 

As if to emphasise the fact that Tabriz was the 
real centre of the empire which stretched from the Oxus 
to Egypt, the gold and silver coins and the measures 
(kzla, gaz) were standardised according to the standards 
of Tabriz (d’Ohsson, Hist . des Mongols, iv, 144, 271-7, 
350, 466-9). 

Tabriz was also at this time an important focus of 
Muslim literature, spirituality and mysticism, eulogised 
by Rum! in his Mathnam , Book VI, w. 3106-5, tr. 
Nicholson, vi, 429-30. The Sufi poet Mahmud Shabis- 
tarl (d. ca. 718-20/1317-20 [q.vi\ came from a small 
town near Lake Urmiya and lived and worked at 
Tabriz amongst other places (see L. Lewisohn, The 
political milieu of Mongol Persia, in Beyond faith and infi¬ 
delity. The Sufi poetry and teachings of Mahmud Shabistari, 
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London 1995, 55-103), and another notable Sufi master 
of Tabriz was Kh w adia Muhammad b. Sadlk KudjudjI 
(d. 677/1279), whose descendants were later shaykh 
al-islams in Tabriz under the early Djalayirids, the 
TTmurids and the early Safawids (see J. Aubin, Etudes 
safavides. I. Shah Isma'il et les notables de I’lraq persan, in 
JESHO, ii [1959], 60-3, and Lewisohn, Palasi’s mem¬ 
oir of Shaykh Kujuji, a Persian Sufi of the thirteenth century, 
in JRAS, 3rd ser., vi [1996], 345-66). 

In 703/1304 Ghazan Khan was buried with great 
ceremony in the mausoleum of Sham. In 705/1307 
his successor Oldjeytii conceived the idea of creating 
a new capital at Sultaniyya [ q.v. |. It was, however, 
not easy to move the inhabitants, as in 715/1315 we 
still find the ambassador from the Ozbegs of Kipcak 
following the route by Tabriz instead of the shorter 
Mughan-Ardabll-Sultaniyya. It is also noteworthy 
that Tadj al-Dln ‘Ail Shah (vizier from 711/1312) 
had begun the construction of a magnificent mosque 
at Tabriz (outside the Mihad-mihln quarter). 

In 717/1317 under Abu Sa'Id, the retiring vizier 
Rashid al-Dln went to Tabriz and only left it the 
following year to meet his fate. His property was con¬ 
fiscated and Rab‘-i Rashid! sacked (Browne, LHP, iii, 
71). His son Ghivath al-Dm, who was called to power 
by Abu SaTd himself, continued to enlarge Rab‘-i 
Rashldl. The capital continued to be Sultaniyya, judg¬ 
ing from the fact that Abu SaTd was buried there 
in a mausoleum which he himself had ordered to be 
built (d’Ohsson, iv, 720). 

When in 736/1336 his successor Arpa lost the 
battle of Taghatu (this to be read for Baghatu), his 
vizier Ghiyath al-Dln was killed by the conqueror ‘Alf 
Padshah Oyrat. The property of the family of Rashid 
al-Dln was plundered by the people of Tabriz, and 
valuable collections and precious books disappeared 
on this occasion. 

The Djalayirs and the Cobanids. In the 
midst of the anarchy which followed these events we 
have the rise of the Djalayir [q.vh\ dynasty, whose for¬ 
tunes were closely associated with Tabriz. In 736/1336 
Hasan Buzurg Djalayir established on the throne of 
Tabriz his candidate Sultan Muhammad. In spite of 
its temporary nature, this episode marks the restora¬ 
tion of its primacy to the old capital. The Cobanid 
Hasan Kucik soon appeared on the scene with his 
own candidates. Hasan Buzurg retired to Baghdad and 
Hasan Kucik (740/1340) put on the throne Sulayman 
Khan with rule over ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, Adharbaydjan, 
Arran, Mughan and Georgia. The successor of Hasan 
Kucik, his brother Ashraf, in 744/1344 proclaimed a 
new puppet, Anushirwan, whom he relegated to Sul¬ 
taniyya while he himself remained in Tabriz as the 
real ruler and extended his authority as far as Fars. 
His cruelty and exactions provoked an “intervention 
in the cause of humanity” by DjanI Beg Khan of the 
Blue Horde (Eastern Kipcak). Ashraf was defeated at 
Khov and Marand and his head suspended over the 
door of a mosque in Tabriz (756/1355). The vizier 
Akhidjuk whom DjanI Beg had left in Adharbaydjan 
found his authority disputed on several sides. Tabriz 
was temporarily occupied by the Djalayir Uways b. 
Hasan Buzurg who came from Ba gh dad. Hardly had 
he been driven out by Akhidjuk than the Muzaffarid 
of Fars, Mubariz al-Dln Muhammad, quarrelling with 
DjanI Beg, who had called upon him to recognise his 
suzerainty, arrived from Shiraz, defeated Akhidjuk at 
Miyana and seized Tabriz in 758/1357. After two 
years he retired before Uways, who soon afterwards 
reoccupied Tabriz and slew Akhidjuk. 

When the news of the death of Uways (776/1377) 


reached Fars, the Muzaffarid Shah Shudja', who had 
succeeded Mubariz al-Dln, set out from Shiraz to 
take Tabriz. Husayn, son of Uways, was defeated and 
Tabriz occupied, but after a few months, a rebellion 
having broken out at Odjan, forced Shudja 1 to evac¬ 
uate the town which Husayn reoccupied without strik¬ 
ing a blow. Sultaniyya seems to have marked the 
limits of the lands of the Muzaffarids in the north¬ 
west (Ta’rtkh-i guzlda, ed. Browne, 723-5). In 784/1382 
Husayn Djalayir was slain at Tabriz, and his brother 
Ahmad succeeded him in Adharbaydjan, but his rule 
was to be brief, for Timur soon after appeared on 
the scene. 

In spite of all the vicissitudes of their intermittent 
rule, the Djalayirs were able to gain the sympathy of 
the people of Tabriz. Their rights were implicitly 
recognised by the lords of Shlrwan and the Kara 
Koyunlu. Among their buildings in Tabriz are recorded 
their mausoleum Dimishkiyya and a large building by 
Sultan Uways, which, according to Clavijo contained 
20,000 chambers (“camaras apartadas e apartamien- 
tos”) and was called Dawlat-khana (“Tolbatgana... 
la casa de la ventura”). 

The period of Timur. During his first inva¬ 
sion of Persia (786/1384), Timur returned to Samar¬ 
kand after taking Sultaniyya. His great rival Toktamish 
Khan of the Golden Horde at once sent an expedi¬ 
tion against Adharbaydjan via Darband in 787/1385. 
The invaders took Tabriz, which was badly defended 
by Amir Wall (the former lord of Djurdjan driven 
out by Timur) and the Khan of Khalkhal, plundered 
the inhabitants, carried off prisoners (including the 
poet Kamal Khudjandf) and returned to Darband 
(Yazdl, fafar-narna, i, 392; Browne, LHP, iii, 321). 

Hardly had Sultan Ahmad Djalayir recovered Tabriz 
than he was driven out again by Timur (788/1386), 
who came on the pretext of protecting the Muslims. 
Timur encamped at Sham-Ghazan and levied an 
indemnity [mal-i amari) on the people of Tabriz (see 
Yazdl, i, 326). 

In 795/1392 the “fief of Hiilegu” [takht-i Hulagu), 
consisting of Adharbaydjan, al-Rayy, Gllan, Shlrwan, 
Darband and the lands of Asia Minor, was granted 
to Mlran Shah [ibid., ii, 623) and Tabriz became the 
capital of this territory. Three years later, this prince 
became insane and committed a series of insensate 
actions (execution of innocent people, destruction of 
buildings; ibid., ii, 200, 213, and Browne, op. cit., iii, 
71). Timur immediately on his return from India set 
out for Adharbaydjan in 802/1399-1400 and executed 
those who shared in Mlran Shah's debauches. 

In 806/1403-4, Mlrza ‘Umar, son of Mlran Shah, 
was placed at the head of the “fief of Hiilegu” and 
the lands conquered by Timur in the west. His father 
Mlran Shah (in Arran) and his brother Abu Bakr (in 
‘Irak) were placed under the authority of Mlrza ‘Umar. 
After the death of Timur, a long struggle began be¬ 
tween ‘Umar and Abu Bakr. In 808/1405-6, Abu 
Bakr succeeded in levying on Tabriz a tribute of 200 
‘Iraki tumdns. ‘Umar returned to Tabriz, but his Tur¬ 
komans harassed the people and Abu Bakr regained 
the town. Hardly had he left Tabriz than the Turko¬ 
man rebel Bistam Diaglr entered it but hurriedly 
retreated on the approach of Shaykh Ibrahim of Shlr¬ 
wan In 809/1406-7 the latter handed over 

Tabriz to Ahmad Djalayir as to its true sovereign 
and the inhabitants showed great joy on this occasion; 
see ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkand!, Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn, tr. 
Quatremere, 109. On 8 Rabl‘ I, Abu Bakr was again 
at Sham-Ghazan. but did not dare go into the city 
where the plague was raging. 
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A short time before these latter happenings, the 
Ambassador of Henry III of Castile, Clavijo, spent 
some time in Tabriz (in 1404 and with intervals 1405, 
i.e. from the end of 806 to the beginning of 808 
A.H.). In spite of the trials it had undergone, the 
town was very busy and conducted considerable trade. 
Clavijo speaks highly of the streets, markets and build¬ 
ings of Tabriz. 

The Kara Koyunlu [q.v.]. On 1 Djumada I 809/ 
14 October 1406, Kara Yusuf, the Kara Koyunlu Tur¬ 
koman, inflicted a defeat on Abu Bakr, who in his 
retreat handed Tabriz over to plunder, and nothing 
escaped the rapacity of his army {Malta* al-sa'dayn, 110). 
Kara Yusuf advanced as far as Sultaniyya and carried 
off the population of this town to Tabriz, Ardabil 
and Maragha. Abu Bakr soon returned to Adharbav- 
djan, but Kara Yusuf assisted by Bistam defeated him 
at Sardarud (5 miles south of Tabriz). Miran Shah 
fell in this batde and was buried at Tabriz in the 
cemetery of Surkhab. 

Kara Yusuf, remembering the agreements on the 
redistribution of the territory made with Sultan Ahmad 
Djalayir at the time when both were in exile in Egypt, 
had recourse to a stratagem. With great ceremony, he 
put on the throne of Tabriz his son Plr Budak who 
was regarded as Ahmad’s adopted son (according to 
the Malta* al-sa*dayn, Kara Yusuf did not give the title 
of Khan to Plr Budak till 814/1411-12). Ahmad to 
outward appearance resigned himself to this arrange¬ 
ment but, when Kara Yusuf was absent in Armenia, 
he occupied Tabriz. Ahmad was finally defeated in 
battle (28 Rabi‘ II 813/30 August 1410). He was exe¬ 
cuted by Kara Yusuf and buried in the Dimishkiyya 
beside his father and mother. Once more the sympa¬ 
thies of the people of Tabriz were with the last 
Djalayir king; cf. Huart, La fin de la dynastie des Ilkhaniens , 
in JA [1876], 316-62. 

Tabriz is regularly mentioned as the centre from 
which Kara Yusuf sent out his expeditions. The Tlmu- 
rid Shah Rukh, fearing the influence of Kara Yusuf 
in 817/1414, undertook his first expedition against 
him but did not advance beyond al-Rayy (Malta* al- 
sa*dayn , 238, 250). When in 823/1420 he was renew¬ 
ing his attempt, news reached him of the death of 
Kara Yusuf (on 7 Dhu ’l-Ka'da 823/12 November 
1420). Anarchy broke out in the Turkoman camp, 
and a week later Mirza Baysunghur occupied Tabriz. 
Shah Ruldi arrived there in the summer of 824/1421 
after defeating in Armenia the sons of Kara Yusuf. 
In 832/1429 Iskandar, son of Kara Yusuf, seized Sul¬ 
taniyya. Shah Rukh again arrived at Sham-Ghazan 
at the head of an army and inflicted a defeat on the 
Kara Koyunlu at Salmas. In the winter of 833/1429- 
30 Adharbavdjan was given to Abu SaTd b. Kara 
Yusuf, who had come to pay homage to Shah Rukh. 
In the following year he was slain by his brother Is¬ 
kandar. In the winter of 838/1434, Shah Rukh came 
to Adharbavdjan for the third time. Iskandar thought 
it wiser to retire before him, but his brother Djahan 
Shah hastened to join Shah Rukh. The latter spent 
the summer of 839/1436 in Tabriz, and on the ap¬ 
proach of winter gave investiture to Djahan Shah. 

Thus began the career of the prince who made 
Tabriz the capital of a kingdom stretching from Asia 
Minor to the Persian Gulf and to Harat. The most 
remarkable building in Tabriz, “the Blue Mosque” 
(Gdk masdfid) is the work of Djahan Shah (according 
to Berezin, of his wife Begum Khatun). It is possible 
that the presence in Tabriz in the Surkhab and Caran- 
dab quarters of members of the Ahl-i Hakk sect [q.v.] 
dates from the time of Djahan Shah, on whose hereti¬ 


cal views see Miinedjdjim Bashi, Tkish. tr., iii, 154. 

The Ak Koyunlu [q.v.]. On 12 Rabi c II 872/ 
10 November 1467 Djahan Shah was surprised in 
Armenia and slain by Uzun Hasan Bayanduri, chief 
of the Ak Koyunlu Turkomans. The two daughters 
of Iskandar proclaimed at Tabriz their dervish brother 
Husayn ‘All, but Begum Khatun, widow of Djahan 
Shah, put a stop to this plan. Tabriz was, however, 
occupied by Husayn ‘All, the mad son of Djahan 
Shah (by another wife), who put to death Begum 
Khatun and her relatives (Miinedjdjim Bashi). 

In spite of the assistance which he had received 
from the Timurid Abu SaTd, Hasan ‘All was defeated 
at Marand. Subsequent events led up to the death of 
Abu SaTd himself. In 873/1468 Uzun Hasan seized 
Tabriz, which he made his capital (he announced this 
decision in a letter to the Ottoman sultan, see Feridun 
Bey, Munshe’at). 

The Venetian sources are of considerable value for 
the period of Uzun Hasan. Giosafa Barbaro, sent by 
the Republic in 1474, describes the animated life of 
Tabriz, to which embassies came from all parts. Bar¬ 
baro was received in a pavilion of the magnificent 
palace which he calls “Aptisti” (Haft + ?). The anony¬ 
mous Venetian merchant who visited Tabriz as late 
as 1514 (?) still speaks of the splendour of the reign 
of Uzun Hasan “who has so far not yet had an equal 
in Persia”. Uzun Hasan died in 852/1477 and was 
buried in the Nasriyya Madrasa which he had built 
and which was later to be used for the burial of his 
son Ya'kub. During the twelve years of his compar¬ 
atively peaceful reign (883-96/1478-90), the latter at¬ 
tracted to his court many men of letters (the Kurdish 
historian Idris was his secretary) and in 888/1483 
built in the garden of Sahibabad the Hasht Bihisht 
palace. This palace (Astibisti) was also described by 
the Venetian merchant; on the ceiling of the great 
hall were represented all the great battles of Persia, 
embassies, etc. Beside the Hasht Bihisht there was a 
harem in which 1,000 women could be housed, a 
vast maydan, a mosque and a hospital to hold 1,000 
patients (see also Ewliya Celebi, ii, 249). 

The Safawids and the Turco-Persian wars. 
IsmaTl I occupied Tabriz in 906/1500 after his vic¬ 
tory at Sharur over Mirza Alwand Ak Koyunlu. Of 
the 200-300,000 inhabitants of the town, two-thirds 
were reported to be Sunni but the new ruler was not 
long in imposing Shitism upon them and took rig¬ 
orous measures against those who objected (Iskan¬ 
dar Munshi, * Atom-ora , 31). In his hatred of the Ak 
Koyunlu, IsmaTl had the remains of his predecessors 
exhumed and burned (G.M. Angiolello). The Venetian 
merchant speaks of the despair into which the de¬ 
bauches of the young prince had plunged several noble 
families. When IsmaTl set out for Arzindjan after 
Alwand, the latter succeeded in returning to Tabriz 
and during his brief stay there “oppressed the rich” 
(‘ Alam-ara, 31). 

The battle of Caldiran [q.v.] (2 Radjab 920/23 
August 1514) opened to the Ottomans the road to 
Tabriz. Nine days later the city was occupied by the 
vizier Dukagin-oghlu and the defterdar Piri and on 6 
September Sultan Selim made his triumphal entry 
into it. In the town, the Turks conducted themselves 
with moderation (Browne, LHP\ iv, 77) but seized the 
treasures amassed by the Persian sovereigns and car¬ 
ried off to Istanbul 1,000 skilled artisans. The sultan 
only stayed a week in Tabriz, as he had to return 
to his own lands in consequence of the refusal of the 
Janissaries to continue the campaign (von Hammer, 
GOR\ i, 720). 
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The events of 920/1514 were a grave warning to 
the Persians, and under Tahmasp I, the capital was 
transferred much farther east to Kazwln. According 
to the Venetian Ambassador Alessandri, Tahmasp, as 
a result of his avarice, was not popular in the old 
capital of the Ak Koyunlu. 

At the suggestion of the renegade Ulama (of the 
Turkoman tribe of Tekke) the troops of Suleyman I 
under the command of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, occupied Tabriz in 941/13 July 1534 and 
went to the summer camp at Asadabad (Sa'Tdabad?). 
Ibrahim Pasha began to build a fortress at Sham- 
Ghazan. The government of Adharbaydjan was en¬ 
trusted to Ulama, who had held the same post under 
Tahmasp. On 27 September, Suleyman himself arrived 
in Tabriz. A little later, he made a thrust as far as 
Sultaniyya and occupied Baghdad. On his return to 
Tabriz, he spent 14 days engaged in administrative 
business. The cold forced the Turkish army to retreat 
and the Persian troops at once advanced as far as 
Wan. Again in 955/28 July 1548, at the instigation 
of Alkas Mlrza, brother of Shah Tahmasp, Suleyman 
occupied Tabriz but only stayed five days there. The 
sultan refused Alkas Mlrza’s proposal that the inhab¬ 
itants should all be massacred or carried off into cap¬ 
tivity. M. d’Aramon, ambassador of Francis I, was an 
eye-witness of the occupation of Tabriz and testifies 
to Suleyman’s efforts to protect the town (Voyage, ed. 
Schefer, Paris 1887, 83). In 962/29 May 1555 there 
was signed at Amasiya the first treaty of peace between 
Turkey and Persia which lasted about 30 years (von 
Hammer, ii, 112, 120, 269; 'Akm-ara, 49-59). 

In 993/1585 the Grand Vizier of Murad III 
Ozdemir-zade ‘Othman Pasha with 40,000 men under¬ 
took the recapture of Tabriz. The governor of Wan, 
Cighala-zade, joined him with 6,000 men. Going via 
Caldiran and Sofiyan, the Turks arrived before Sham- 
Ghazan. The Persian governor ‘All Kull Khan, after 
a bold sortie which cost Cighala-zade 3,000 men, 
retired during the night. In September the Turks oc¬ 
cupied the town. As a punishment for the murder 
of several soldiers, the Turks sacked the town and 
massacred its inhabitants for three days. The Persian 
chief minister Hamza Mlrza operating around the city 
on several occasions inflicted heavy losses on the Otto- 
mem troops. To defend Tabriz, ‘Othman Pasha built 
a square citadel, the walls of which were 12,700 ells 
long (Ewliya Celebi, mi r mar-i mekki arshuni). This citadel, 
which was erected in 36 days, was inside the town. 
It was held by a garrison of 45,000 men. The eunuch 
Dj a‘fer Pasha was appointed governor of Tabriz. On 
29 October 1585, ‘Othman Pasha died. Cighala-zade, 
whom he had appointed on his deathbed to com¬ 
mand the Ottoman troops, succeeded in defeating the 
Persians, but soon the latter were able to besiege the 
Turks within the town. Forty-eight encounters took 
place before Ferhad Pasha definitely relieved the gar¬ 
rison (von Hammer, ii, 354). By the disastrous peace 
of 998/1590, Shah ‘Abbas I had to cede to the Otto¬ 
mans their conquests in Transcaucasia and the west 
of Persia. Henceforth, the Turks took their occupa¬ 
tion of Tabriz seriously. Their many buildings, espe¬ 
cially those of Dja‘fer Pasha, are mentioned by Ewliya 
in Tabriz and its vicinity. But the Persians were keep¬ 
ing a watchful eye on their old capital. 

The troubles with the sipahfs [q.v] at the beginning 
of 1603 showed the weakness of Sultan Mehemmed 
III. In the autumn, Shah ‘Abbas left Isfahan unex¬ 
pectedly and entered Tabriz 12 days later. ‘All Pasha 
was defeated at Hadjdji Harami (2 farsakhs from the 
town), after which the citadel surrendered. Shah ‘Abbas 


treated the defeated foe with generosity, but in a re¬ 
vival of Shi‘i fanaticism the inhabitants killed a large 
number of Turks in the town and neighbourhood 
without heed for any bonds of kinship or friendship 
that had been formed during the 20 years of Ottoman 
occupation. ‘Abbas I invited the people to do away 
with all traces of Turkish rule and “in a few days 
they had left no vestige of the citadel nor of any of 
[their] houses, buildings, dwellings, caravanserais, shops, 
baths etc.” (‘ Alam-ara , 441, 451). 

In 1019/1610, in the reign of the weak Sultan 
Ahmed III, the Turks again tried to resume the offen¬ 
sive. The Grand Vizier Murad Pasha unexpectedly 
appeared with an army in front of Tabriz, but ‘Abbas 
I had had time to make his preparations. The town 
was defended by the governor Pir Budak Khan. No 
fighting took place, but the Turks suffered greatly 
from want of provisions in the country which the 
Persians had laid waste. Five days later, the Turkish 
army was retracing its steps, while Shah ‘Abbas and 
Murad Pasha continued to exchange embassies. This 
Turkish invasion hastened the building of a new fortress 
at Tabriz, which was built under the shadow of Sur- 
khab in the Rab‘-i Rashid! quarter. The materials were 
taken from old ruins, particularly at Sham-Ghazan 
(' 'Alam-ara , 584, 601). On the other hand, the unsuccess¬ 
ful invasion by Murad Pasha led to the conclusion of 
a new treaty in 1022/1612 by which the Persians 
succeeded in restoring the status quo as it had existed 
in the time of Shah Tahmasp and Sultan Suleyman 
(' ( Alam-ara , 600, 611; von Hammer, ii, 736, 745). 

In 1027/1618, at the instigation of some Tatar 
Khans of the Crimea, the Ottoman troops (60,000 
men) of Wan suddenly invaded Adharbaydjan. The 
Persians evacuated Tabriz and Ardabil. The Turks, 
who were short of supplies, revictualled at Tabriz and 
advanced to Sarab, where Karckay Khan, sipahsalar 
of Tabriz, won a brilliant victory over them. A new 
treaty was made confirming the conditions of that of 
1022 { f Alam-dra , 656-61; von Hammer, ii, 773). 

After the death of ‘Abbas I, the struggle between 
Turk and Persian was resumed on a great scale. In 
the reign of his successor Shah Safi, Sultan Murad 
IV invaded Adharbaydjan in 1045/1635 and entered 
Tabriz on 12 September. The aim of this campaign 
was plunder rather than conquest. Murad ordered his 
soldiers to destroy the town. Having in this way 
“knocked down Tabriz” (Ewliya, eyi$e orseleyip), Murad, 
in view of the advance of the season, hastened to 
return to Wan. In the following spring, the Persians 
reoccupied their possessions as far as Eriwan and by 
the treaty of 1049/1639 secured for themselves the 
frontier which has survived in its main lines to the 
present day. 

Hadjdji Khalifa, who was an eye-witness of the 
campaign of 1045/1635, says that after the devasta¬ 
tion wrought by Murad IV the old ramparts had 
completely disappeared and “only here and there could 
traces of old buildings be seen” (Djihan-numa, 381). 
Even Sham-Ghazan was not spared; the mosque of 
Uzun Hasan alone was left intact. 

Such then was the state of the town, but a series 
of travellers who visited it a few years later say that 
it had undergone a splendid revival. The interesting 
story of Ewliya Celebi (in the reign of ‘Abbas II in 
1057/1647) gives detailed statistics of Tabriz, its 
madrasas , schools, caravanserais, houses of notables, 
dervish tekiyye s, gardens and animated public prom¬ 
enades. In the same period, Tavernier says that, in 
spite of the damage done by Murad IV, “the town 
is almost completely rebuilt”. According to Chardin 
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(ii, 328), in 1673 under Shah Sulayman I, there were 
in Tabriz 550,000 inhabitants (the figure seems ex¬ 
aggerated), 15,000 houses and 15,000 shops. It was 
“really a large and important town .. . There is plenty 
of all the necessaries of life and one can live very 
well and cheaply in it”. There was a hospice of 
Capuchins at Tabriz on which the authorities cast a 
kindly eye. The beglerbegi of Tabriz had under his 
authority the Khans of Kars, Urmiya, Maragha and 
Ardabd and 20 sultans (- local chiefs). 

The end of the Safawids and Nadir. The 
Afghan invasion of Persia resulted in a state of com¬ 
plete anarchy. The heir to the throne, Tahmasp (II), 
who had fled from Isfahan arrived in Tabriz where 
he was proclaimed king in 1135/1722. When by the 
treaty of 12 September 1723, Tahmasp II ceded 
the Caspian provinces to Russia, Turkey announced 
that as a precautionary measure she would be forced 
to occupy the frontier districts between Tabriz and 
Eriwan. After the fall of Eriwan, Nakhciwan and 
Marand, the Turks under the ser c asker ‘Abd Allah Pasha 
Koprulii arrived before Tabriz in the autumn of 
1137/1724. The Persians, who made Sham-Ghazan 
their base, held out. The Turks had some success, 
but the advanced season of the year forced them to 
retreat before the end of the month. In the follow¬ 
ing spring, Kopriilii returned at the head of 70,000 
men. The siege only lasted four days, but the fight¬ 
ing in the seven fortified quarters was very desperate. 
The Persians lost 30,000 men and the Turks 20,000. 
The survivors of the Persian garrison, to the number 
of 7,000, withdrew without hindrance to Ardabll (‘All 
Hazln, ed. Balfour, 153; Hanway, The revolutions of Persia, 
London 1754, ti, 229). 

The treaty of 1140/1727 concluded with the Afghan 
Ashraf confirmed to the Ottomans the possession of 
northwestern Persia as far as Sultaniyya and Abhar. 
Two years later, Nadir defeated Mustafk Pasha’s army 
at Suhaylan (vulgo Sawalan or Sinikh-koprii) near Tabriz. 
He entered this city on 8 Muharram 1142/3 August 
1729 and made prisoner Rustem Pasha, governor of 
Hashtarud. 

Anxious to take advantage of the domestic troubles 
of Turkey, Shah Tahmasp resumed the offensive but 
lost the battle of Kuridjan (near Hamadan) and the 
sefasker ‘All Pasha returned to Tabriz in the winter 
of 1144/1731 and even built a mosque and madrasa 
there. By the treaty concluded a little later (16 January 
1732), the Persians ceded to the Porte the lands north 
of the Araxes but kept Tabriz and the western 
provinces. As Tabriz had actually been occupied by 
‘All Pasha, the Porte very reluctantly agreed to its 
restoration to Persia and the signing of the treaty 
resulted in the dismissal of the Grand Vizier (von 
Hammer, iv, 281). On the other hand, the cession of 
the Transcaucasian provinces to Turkey gave Nadir 
an excuse for deposing Tahmasp II. After checking 
Nadir near Baghdad, the governor of Wan, Rustem 
Pasha, re-occupied Tabriz. In 1146/1734, Nadir set 
out for Tabriz and as a result of his victories in 
Transcaucasia, the treaty of 1149/1736 re-established 
the status quo of 1049/1639. 

Towards the end of the reign of Nadir, when anar¬ 
chy was again beginning, the people of Tabriz declared 
in favour of an obscure pretender who claimed to be 
Sam Mlrza. The death of Nadir in 1160/1747 might 
have given the Porte an opportunity to intervene in 
Persian affairs especially as Rida Khan, son of Fath 
‘All Khan, diwan-begi of Tabriz, had come to Erzerum 
to beg Turkish support for one of the candidates for 
the throne (a Nadirid; von Hammer, iv, 474), but 


Turkey maintained complete neutrality. 

Nadir Shah had entrusted Adharbavdjan to his 
valiant cousin Amir Arslan Khan, who had 30,000 
men under him. After Nadir’s death, this general aided 
Nadir’s nephew Ibrahim Khan to defeat his brother 
‘Adil Shah (Sultan ‘All Shah), but Ibrahim at once 
turned on his ally, slew him and after collecting 120,000 
men spent six months in Tabriz where he had himself 
proclaimed king ( Ta’nkh-i ba c d-Nadiriyya, ed. O. Mann, 
36-7). He was soon killed by Shahrukh. grandson of 
Nadir. 

The history of Adharbavdjan during the rule of 
the dynasty of Karim Khan Zand is still little known. 
The Afghan Azad Khan was at first lord of the 
province. In 1170/1756 it was taken from him by 
Muhammad Husayn Khan Kadjar. Next year, Karim 
Khan defeated Fath ‘All Khan Afshar of Urmiya and 
conquered the greater part of Adharbavdjan (Sir John 
Malcolm, Hist, of Persia). In 1194/1780 an earthquake 
did great damage in Tabriz (see Ambraseys and 
Melville, op. cit., 54-5). 

The Kadjars. Towards the end of 1205/1790, Aka 
Muhammad, founder of the Kadjar dynasty, set out 
to occupy Adharbavdjan. Among the governors who 
came to meet him was the hereditary lord of Khoy, 
Husayn Khan Dumbull. Aka Muhammad added Tab¬ 
riz to his fief. After the assassination in 1211/1796 
of the first Kadjar Shah, troubles broke out in Adhar- 
baydjan. Sadik Khan of the ShikakI tribe attempted 
to seize the supreme power, and appointed his brother 
Muhammad ‘All Sultan to Tabriz. The Dumbull 
Khans took an active part in suppressing the rising, 
and in return, Fath ‘All Shah confirmed Dja‘far Kull 
Khan Dumbull in the governorship of Tabriz. The 
latter as soon as he arrived in Tabriz in 1213/1798 
formed a coalition with Sadik IGian, who had re¬ 
established himself in Sarab, and the Afshar Khan of 
Urmiya, and shaking off “the dependence which was 
so slight that it really was absolute independence” 
drove out the Shah’s representatives. Troops were sent 
against Dja‘far Khan who, with the help of the Kurds, 
held out for some time in Khoy; cf. Sir Harford 
Brydges, The dynasty of the Kajars , London 1833, 50, 
84, etc. In 1214/1799 the heir to the throne of Persia, 
‘Abbas Mlrza, established himself in Tabriz with 
Ahmad Khan Mukaddam (of Mara gh a) as his begler¬ 
begi. Dj a‘far Khan sought refuge in Russia [see shakkT], 
but for some time other members of the Dumbull 
family continued to rule in Tabriz. 

After the incorporation of Georgia into Russia (1801), 
complications between Russia and Persia gradually 
increased and Tabriz became the principal centre of 
Persian activities. ‘Abbas Mlrza set himself the task 
of Europeanising the Persian army. An important 
English mission, including a number of very notable 
explorers of Persia (Ouseley, iii, 399; Ritter, ix, 876- 
80), made its headquarters in Tabriz. The English 
and Russian diplomatic missions (the secretary and 
later head of the latter was the famous writer Gribo¬ 
yedov, later assassinated) also came to the court of 
‘Abbas Mlrza. The energetic heir to the throne built 
arsenals, cannon foundries, depots and workshops. 
After the trials it had undergone the town was, how¬ 
ever, but a shadow of the splendid city of the time 
of Chardin. Tancoigne (1807) estimated its popula¬ 
tion at 50-60,000 including several Armenian fami¬ 
lies; Dupre (1809) at 40,000 with 50 Armenian families. 
Kinneir gives Tabriz (“one of the most wretched 
cities”) only 30,000 inhabitants. Morier, who in the 
account of his first journey (1809) had given the exagge¬ 
rated figure of 50,000 houses with 250,000 inhabitants, 
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in his second journey confines himself to saying that 
Tabriz had only a tenth of its pristine magnificence 
and that it had no public buildings of note. 

The Russo-Persian wars filled the period to 1828. 
During the operations of 1827, the General Prince 
Eristov, with the help of certain discontented Khans, 
entered Tabrfz with 3,000 soldiers on 3 Rabl' II 
1243/24 October 1827. ‘Abbas Mlrza was away and 
opinions in the town were divided. Allahyar Khan 
Asaf al-Dawla was for continuing the struggle, but an 
important cleric, the Imam Mlrza Fattah, insisted on 
surrender and opened the gates of the town to the 
Russians. (After the peace, Mlrza Fattah had to leave 
Persia and take refuge in Transcaucasia.) The com¬ 
mander-in-chief Count Paskevic then came to Tabriz 
and met ‘Abbas Mlrza at Dih-Kharrakan. An armistice 
was signed, but the court of Tehran did not approve 
of the terms. The Russians resumed the offensive and 
occupied Urmiya, Maragha and Ardabll. The peace 
of Turkman-cay 5 Sha'ban 1243, 22 February 1828 
[see Turkmen cay1 1 ] ], which fixed the frontier on the 
Araxes, finally put an end to the Russian occupation 
(uruslu&ji). 

After the time of ‘Abbas Mlrza, Tabriz became 
the official residence of the heir to the Persian throne. 
Down to the accession of Muhammad Shah in 1250/ 
1834, the British and Russian diplomatic missions 
spent most of their time in Tabriz (J.B. Fraser, Travels 
in Koordistan, ii, 247). Their transfer to Tehran marked 
the definite transference by the Kadjars of the polit¬ 
ical capital to that city. Down to the end of the 19th 
century, little of general importance marked the life 
of Tabriz. On 27 Sha'ban 1286/8 July 1850, the Bab 
[y.ti.] was executed in Tabriz at the entrance to the 
arsenal ($ aba-khana ). In 1880, the approach of the 
Kurds under Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allah [see shamdInan] 
greatly disturbed the people of Tabriz. Gates were 
put up between the quarters to isolate them if nec¬ 
essary, but the Kurds did not go beyond the Binab. 

The consolidation of Kadjar power secured peace 
for Adharbavdian. and Tabriz gradually recovered. In 
spite of the terrible ravages of cholera and plague in 
1830-1, the census made in Tabriz in 1842 recorded 
9,000 families or 100-120,000 people (Berezin). In 
1895 the number of inhabitants was estimated at 150- 
200,000, of whom 3,000 were Armenians (S.G. Wilson, 
Persian life and customs, London 1896, 53). Twenty years 
later, the population was certainly over 200,000 and, 
in spite of the rudimentary nature of the municipal 
organisation, the town showed every sign of prosper¬ 
ity. The trade of Tabriz, after a period of stagnation 
developed, especially between 1833 and 1836, but the 
too great excess of imports from Russia over exports 
from Persia produced a great crisis in 1837. The 
opening of the route by Transcaucasia (Poti-Baku) 
meant considerable competition for the parallel route 
Trebizond-Tabrlz. 

Twentieth century. The history of Tabriz in 
the opening years of the century was very stirring. 
The Turks of Tabriz (who are the result of inter¬ 
marriage of Persians with Ghuzz, Mongols, Turkomans, 
etc.), played a very important part in the Persian 
nationalist and revolutionary movement. Open rebel¬ 
lion broke out in Tabriz on 23 June 1908, the day 
of the bombardment of the Parliament in Tehran. 
The names of Sattar Khan, a former horse-dealer 
who became chief of the Amir Khlz quarter, and his 
companion Bakir Khan, are closely associated with 
the brave defence of Tabriz, but darker sides of their 
activity were noted by E.G. Browne, The Persian 
Revolution of 1905-1909, Cambridge 1910, 491-2. The 


government troops under Prince ‘Ayn al-Dawla sur¬ 
rounded the town, and at the beginning of February 
1909 blockaded it completely. On 20 April the Cabi¬ 
nets of London and St. Petersburg agreed to send to 
Tabriz a Russian force “to facilitate the entrance into 
the town of the necessary provisions, to protect the 
consulates and foreign subjects, and to help those who 
so desired to leave the town”. The Russian troops 
led by General Snarski entered Tabrfz on 30 April 
1909 (Browne, op. cit., 274). The negotiations for their 
withdrawal lasted till 1911, when the Russian ulti¬ 
matum presented at Tehran on 29 November pro¬ 
voked a new agitation in the country. On 21 December 
the Jida’is of Tabriz attacked the weak Russian detach¬ 
ment, distributed about the town, and inflicted con¬ 
siderable losses on them. This had the immediate 
result of the despatch to Tabriz of a Russian brigade 
under Voropanov, which arrived on the eve of the 
new year. The Russian military tribunal pronounced 
several death sentences (including one on the Thikat 
al-Islam, an important member of the Shaykh! sect 
[see shaykhiyya]). In October 1912 the Turkish de¬ 
tachments who occupied the “disputed” districts west 
of Adharbavdian were recalled, but the question of 
the Russo-Turkish frontier [see Kurds, Kurdistan] re¬ 
mained still undecided. The Russian troops therefore 
remained in Adharbavdjan till 1914, when the First 
World War broke out [see further on the constitu¬ 
tional movement, dustur, iv. Iran]. 

At the beginning of December, the Kurdish irreg¬ 
ulars commanded by Ottoman officers began a move¬ 
ment from Sawdj-bulak towards Maragha and Tabriz. 
At the same time, Enwer Pasha’s raid on Sari-kamish 
(south of Kars) threatened the whole Russian army 
in the Caucasus. Orders were given to evacuate Ajhar- 
baydjan. Between 17 December 1914 and 6 January 

1915, the Russian troops and, following them, the 
bulk of the local Christian population, had left Tab¬ 
riz. On 8 January Ahmad Mukhtar Bey Shamkhal, 
at the head of a body of Kurds, entered the town. 
The situation changed suddenly, and on 31 January 
the Russians, returning in force, re-occupied Tabriz 
(see the details in the book by the former German 
consul in Tabriz, W. Litten, Persische Flittmvochen, Berlin 
1925, 8-127). 

Since 1906, a paved road connecting Tabriz with 
the Russian frontier (Djulfa, terminus of the Russian 
railway) had been constructed by the Russian gov¬ 
ernment company, which had obtained the concession 
from the Persian government. The work of changing 
this road into a railway was now actively hurried on, 
and it was opened to traffic at the beginning of May 

1916. The railway (80 miles long, with a branch line 
from Sofiyan to Lake Urmiya 25 miles long) was the 
first to be built on Persian territory [see sikkat al- 
hadId], 

The Russian army on the Persian frontier had 
become disorganised on the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1917. Adharbavdian was evacuated at the begin¬ 
ning of 1918. The representatives of the Persian cen¬ 
tral government, and even the Crown Prince, had 
remained all this time at their places, but when the 
last Russian detachment left Tabriz on 28 February 
1918, the actual power passed into the hands of the 
local committee of the Democratic Party and its head 
Isma‘11 NawbarT. 

Meanwhile, the Turks emerging from their inac¬ 
tivity, quickly occupied the frontiers abandoned by 
the Russians. On 18 June 1918, the Ottoman advance 
guard entered Tabriz. On 8 July General ‘All Ihsan 
Pasha arrived, and on 25 August Kazim Kara Bekir 
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Pasha, who commanded the army corps. The Otto¬ 
man authorities banished Nawbarl and supported 
the appointment of Madjd al-Saltana as governor of 
Adharbaydjan, This troubled situation lasted for a 
year, and only with the arrival in Tabriz of the new 
Governor-General sipahsalar (June 1910) did affairs 
begin to resume their normal course. Complete order 
was only established under Rida Khan [see rida shah] , 
who became first of all Minister of War and later 
ruler of Persia. 

By the treaty of 26 February 1921, the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment renounced all the old concessions in Persia, 
and the railway from Tabriz to Djulfa built at the 
expense of the Russian government thus became the 
property of the Persian state. 

Tabriz suffered after the Constitutional period from 
the decline of the transit trade from Turkey and 
Russia, and from a lack of favour by the Pahlawls, 
suspicious of Azeri political and linguistic separatist 
feelings. From being in the 19th century the second 
city of Persia, in 1980 it was the fourth one, with a pop¬ 
ulation of some 600,000, risen by 1991 to 1,088,985 
(Preliminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical 
Centre of Iran, Population Division). After the Second 
World War, however, streets were widened and pub¬ 
lic gardens laid out. Local industries include the 
traditional one of carpet-weaving, plus textile manu¬ 
facturing, leatherworking, agriculture and food pro¬ 
cessing, etc. A railway links Tabriz via Zandjan and 
Kazwln with the Trans-Persian line at Tehran, whilst 
a westwards extension to Van in eastern Turkey has 
been constructed. 

With the abdication of Rida Shah in September 
1941, Russian troops occupied Tabriz and north¬ 
western Persia for military and strategic reasons. Their 
control there enabled the Soviets to encourage and 
train pro-Communist elements there, so that, although 
British troops withdrew from southern Persia in March 
1946, Russian troops remained. Tabriz had meanwhile 
become the capital, proclaimed there on 10 December 
1945, of an autonomous, potentially secessionist, regime 
of the Democrat Party in Adharbaydjan under a vet¬ 
eran Bolshevik leader, Dja'far Plshawarl. The regime 
was not wholly kept in power by Soviet manipulation, 
but expressed some genuine local grievances against 
Rida Shah’s centralisation policies and discrimination 
against the use of Azeri Turkish. It made a start on 
land reform and nationalisation of the larger banks, 
and a University of Tabriz was inaugurated, but there 
was a real danger of complete secession and possible 
union with the Azerbaijan S.S.R. In fact, the diplo¬ 
matic skills of the Prime Minister in Tehran, Ahmad 
Kawam al-Saltana, American pressure and unfavour¬ 
able publicity for the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations Organisation, brought about a Soviet aban¬ 
donment of their erstwhile proteges. The Imperial 
Persian army entered Tabriz on 12 December 1946, 
and a purge began of pro-Communist elements, with 
Plshawarl fleeing to Baku. In the ensuing years, Tabriz 
and Adharbaydjan in general suffered from the pro¬ 
found suspicions of the Tehran government regard¬ 
ing Adharbaydjan! secessionist sentiment, seen inter alia 
in a discouragement in schools, etc., of the majority 
Azeri Turkish language, an attitude which was only 
gradually relaxed somewhat by the 1970s. 
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2. Architecture. 

In the early Islamic period, the city walls around 
Tabriz enclosed a small urban area less than half a 
mile square on the south bank of the Mihran River. 
Twelve gates led to bazaars surrounding the congre¬ 
gational mosque. When the Ilkhanid ruler Ghazan 
made Tabriz his capital, the urban area was tripled 
within a perimeter wall 25,000 paces around. To judge 
from contemporary reports by historians and trav¬ 
ellers, the city’s bazaars were particularly flourishing 
at this time. The city also had two major suburbs. 
The one on the west known as Sham (or ShanbVi 
Ghazan was centred on Ghazan’s dodecagonal tomb 
and included institutions of learning, a library, a hos¬ 
pital, and a mosque. The suburb on the east known 
as the Rab‘-i Rashid! was centered on the tomb com¬ 
plex founded by the vizier Rashid al-Dln in 709/1309. 
Although almost totally destroyed, it can be recon¬ 
structed from the text of its endowment deed (S.S. 
Blair, Ilkhanid architecture and society. An analysis of the 
endowment deed of the Rab‘-i Rashidt, in Iran, xxii [1984], 
67-90). Surrounded by ramparts, the quarter had a 
monumental entrance leading to the founder’s tomb 
complex, a hospice, a khanakah, a hospital and ser¬ 
vice buildings. The endowment provided upkeep for 
the buildings, support for more than 300 employees 
and slaves, and for the copying of luxury manuscripts 
of the Kur’an, hadtth and Rashid al-Dln’s own works 
(eadem, Patterns of production and patronage in Ilkhanid 
Iran. The case of Rashid al-din, in Oxford Studies in Islamic 
Art, x, 1996). 

The only monument to survive from Ilkhanid Tabriz 
is the congregational mosque founded ca. 710/1310 
by the vizier Tadj al-Dln ‘Allshah just outside the 
southern gate to the city. Now known as the Arg or 
fortress, it comprised a huge barrel-vaulted hall (30 
x 65 m with walls 10 m thick), flanked by a madrasa 
and zawiya and fronting on a large, lavishly-decorated 
courtyard with a pool (reconstruction in D. Wilber, 
The architecture of Islamic Iran. The Il-Khanid period, 
Princeton 1955, no. 51). The vault, meant to surpass 
the fabled Sasanian Iwdn at Ctesiphon, fell soon after 
its construction. 

Tabriz continued to be a major metropolis and 
artistic centre after the demise of the Ilkhanids. The 
Dawlatkhana, the palace built by the Djalayirid sultan 
Uways (r. 757-76/1356-74), for example, was reported 
to have had 20,000 rooms decorated with paintings. 
After the Tlmurids took the city several times, many 
of its public monuments were destroyed and its arti¬ 
sans carried off to Central Asia, but building was 
resumed under the Turkmen confederations of the 
Kara Koyunlu and the Ak Koyunlu, and the garden 
suburbs north of the river were developed. The most 
famous was the garden created by the Ak Koyunlu 
ruler Uzun Hasan (r. 857-82/1453-78 [q.vf), known 
from a lengthy description by a Venetian merchant 
who visited the city in the 1460s (summarised in 
L. Golombek and D. Wilber, The Timurid architecture 
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of Iran and Turan, Princeton 1988, 178-9). A vast area 
lined by populars, the garden centred on a large octago¬ 
nal palace called Hasht Bihisht (“Eight Paradises”). 
Set on a raised marble plinth, it measured some 63 
to 72 m in circumference and had a central domed 
hall surrounded by 32 rooms. Other amenides in¬ 
cluded an adjacent pool, a guest house with many 
rooms to the east and a covered hall overlooking the 
garden. 

The best surviving example of the rich architec¬ 
tural patronage left by the Turkmens is the Blue 
Mosque or Masdjid-i kabud, so-called because of the 
extraordinary blue tile revetment that covered both 
interior and exterior surfaces (F. Sarre, Denkmdler per- 
sischer Baukunst, Berlin 1901-10, 27-32; Dj.T. Taba- 
taba’I, Nakshha va nigashtiha-yi masdjid-i kabud-i tabriz, 
Tabriz 1348/1969; Golombek and Wilber, no. 214). 
Located outside the south-east entrance to the city, 
it was part of the complex erected in 870/1465 by 
Khatun Djan, wife of the Kara Koyunlu sultan Djahan- 
shah. According to an endowment deed dating from 
the previous year, the complex included a hospice for 
Sufis with two pools fed by a canal and was intended 
as a mausoleum for the queen and her family. The 
mosque has an unusual plan, with a domed square 
hall (diameter 16 m) enclosed on three sides by a 
U-shaped corridor covered with nine domes. Behind 
the square hall on the axis of the main entrance is 
a smaller domed hall containing a mihrab. The tile 
revetment is unequalled in variety and technical vir¬ 
tuosity and includes not only the standard floral and 
arabesque designs but also medallion-shaped panels 
set against a background of unglazed brick tiles. The 
hall with the mihrab was particularly lavishly decorated, 
with a white marble dado surmounted by a revetment 
of small purple-glazed hexagonal tiles accented with 
designs in gold leaf. 

Wars between the Safawids and Ottomans in the 
16th century took their toll on the city’s monuments, 
as did repeated earthquakes, but with the growing 
importance of the Russian frontier, Tabriz again be¬ 
came of special interest under the Kadjars. New boule¬ 
vards were cut through the city core, and mosques 
and caravanserais were erected after the devastating 
earthquake of 7 January 1780, the strongest ever to 
hit the city. Large gardens, such as the Bagh-i Shimal 
on the north, were added and became the stage for 
intriguing among foreigners. 

Bibliography. In addition to the studies on indi¬ 
vidual sites cited in the text, see K. Jahn, Tabris, 
ein mittelalterliches Kulturzentrum zwischen Ost und West, 
in Ostmeichische Akademie der Wissenschajien, Anzeiger 
der phil.-hist. Klasse, cv/16 (1968), 201-12; ‘A. Karang, 
Athar-i bastdni-yi Adharbaydjan, i, Tehran 1351/1972; 
M.Dj. Mashktir, Tankh-i Tabriz Id payan-i kam-i 
nuhum-i hidjri , Tehran 1352/1973; C. Melville, His¬ 
torical monuments and earthquakes in Tabriz, in Iran, xix 
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TABRIZ!, the nisba normally to be expected 
from the name of the city in Adharbaydjan of 
Tabriz [q.vi], This was, however, hypercorrected by 
early Arab writers to al-TibrTzI. Hence in the El early 
scholars writing in Arabic appear under this latter 
form, whereas those writing in Persian during later 
times or emanating from Tabriz appear under Tabnzi. 
TABRIZ!, Ahmad KasrawI [see kasrawI tabrTzI]. 
TABRiZI Kasim-i Anwar [see kasim-i anwar]. 
TABRIZ!, Muhammad ‘Assar [see ‘assar]. 
TABRizI, Muhammad Husayn [see muhammad 

HUSAYN TABRIZ!]. 


TABRIZ!^ Shams-i [see shams-i tabrIz(i)]. 

AL-TABRiZl, Muhammad Husayn b. Khalaf 
[ see burhan]. 

TAB SHIR [see Suppl.]. 

TABUK, a town of northwestern Arabia, 
now the centre of an imdra or province of Saudi 
Arabia flat. 28° 22’ N., long. 36° 32' E., altitude 
6,500 m/2,250 feet), some 233 km/145 south-south- 
east of Ma‘an and separated from the Red Sea and 
Gulf of ‘Akaba by the Hisma mountains. 

It seems to be the Thapaua of Ptolemy, and formed 
part of the Roman Provincia Arabia set up in A.D. 
106. It was in the tribal area of the Banu Kalb, and 
later had a Byzantine military post, in the environs 
of which lived Arabs of the Lakhm, ‘Amila and 
Djudham tribes \q.w.\. In the summer of 9/630, the 
Prophet Muhammad ordered preparations for a raid 
from Medina on Tabuk, where he had heard the 
Byzantines and Arab tribes were assembling., this being 
his second attempt in this direction after the abortive 
Mu’ta | q.v. ] expedition of the previous year. However, 
many Muslims were reluctant to go on the expedi¬ 
tion in the summer heat and during the harvest period, 
so that it was referred to as the ghazwat al-‘usra “raid 
of hardship”; the laggards were denounced in Surat 
al-Tawba, IX, of the Kur’an. The Prophet did not 
make contact with hostile forces at Tabuk, but received 
the submission of some local chiefs of the region and 
the Gulf of ‘Akaba-Red Sea coastal region (sc. Midian 
[see madyan shu'ayb]). An expedition was sent out 
under Khalid b. al-Walid against Ukaydir b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Kindf, the Christian ruler of Dumat al- 
Djandal [j.».], who also submitted and agreed to pay 
the dfizya. Muhammad then appointed 'Amr (or al- 
Hakam) b. al-‘As to govern northwestern Arabia, with 
Mu'adh b. Djabal as collector (ffabi) of the sadaka. 
In 98/716 the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz built a 
mosque at Tabuk, the Masdjid al-Tawba, on the spot 
where the Prophet had prayed, a mosque revered 
through the centuries by pilgrims passing through the 
town en route for Medina. This was several times 
repaired, with the present mosque built by King Faysal 
Al Su'ud in 1393/1973. 

Tabuk’s importance as a station of the Syrian hdijjf 
route was because of the availability of water in its 
well, which was blessed by the Prophet. Pilgrims and 
travellers used to encamp there to fill their water 
skins, and occasionally, as in 937/1530, marauding 
Arab tribes attacked the pilgrims and prevented them 
from reaching the water in Tabuk or elsewhere. The 
region has a great amount of underground water, 
which accounts for the notable agricultural schemes 
which have been implemented there. The well was 
well maintained by the Ottomans, who provided it 
with a pumping machine to keep the water clean, as 
part of their project to build the Hidjaz Railway 
[q.vi], References in geographical texts indicate that 
there had been palm, olive, lemon, and grape trees 
at Tabuk; grapes from Tabuk were well-known in the 
Hidjaz. 

Two years after Bedouin attacks against the 
Pilgrimage caravan in 965/1557, Sultan Suleyman the 
Magnificent ordered the construction of a number of 
fortresses along the pilgrimage routes, including one 
at Tabuk. A surviving inscription states that it was 
rebuilt in 1064/1653. It had a mosque and a well, 
and was flanked by two ponds. Tabuk enjoyed secu¬ 
rity because of the fortress, with its permanent gar¬ 
rison that was provided even with cannons. This 
explains the degree of prosperity that it enjoyed, as 
is reflected in the 17th century travellers’ accounts; 
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Syrian merchants went at Tabuk to meet the pilgrims 
on their return and sell them provisions, sweets, and 
clothing, 

Tabuk was visited by a number of European trav¬ 
ellers, sc. Georg August Wallin (1850) and Charles 
Doughty (1877), who provided a grim picture of it 
as a place with few residents, while Charles Huber 
(1884) stated that it had been totally deserted by its 
inhabitants. This changed by the start of the 20th cen¬ 
tury as a result of the construction of the Hidjaz Rail¬ 
way, to which Tabuk was connected. It was selected 
as one of the workshop stations, a new suburb was 
built, and a hospital and medical quarantine were 
established. Eight buildings referred to as the Kal‘a, 
which are still extant, were constructed, and as noted 
above, water resources were managed and the mosque 
was rebuilt. 

When the Kingdom of the Hidjaz was declared 
following the Arab Revolt, Tabuk was part of the 
new province of Ma c an that was created in 1432/1924 
by King Husayn b. ‘All. Two years after the Hidjaz 
was annexed by King ‘Abd al-'Aziz in 1344/1925, 
an amir was appointed over Tabuk and took up res¬ 
idence in the fortress. A number of governors, mostly 
members of the Sudayrl family and the Su'udi royal 
family, succeeded to this office. 

During the 19th century, the inhabitants of Tabuk 
were from the Hamidat clan, but with passage of 
time and its growth, people of diverse origins settled 
in the city, which was surrounded by a number of 
different tribes, viz. the c Atiyya, Bali, Huwaytat, and 
c Anaza. It has developed, thus, from a small settle¬ 
ment into an urban centre due to development schemes, 
and today it is the northern-western gateway of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Bibliography: C.M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
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ment of India, General Staff, Routes in Arabia , Simla 
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TABUR (t.) (a word which has passed into French 
in the form tabor), from Eastern Turk! tapkur and 
tapkur , denoting a pallisade formed of waggons 
arranged in a circle or square; a body of 
troops sent out for reconnaissance; a bat¬ 
talion; or a body of about 1,000 men com¬ 
manded by a binbashi (chief of a thousand). 

In Morocco, from the mid-19th century, it denoted 
the first permanent military units. Under the French 
Protectorate, the term was applied to a group made 
up of several goums (gum, an armed group of ca. 150 
men commanded by officers of the Indigenous Affairs 
Department), hence parallel to a battalion. Several 
taburs could make up a regiment. The Moroccan taburs 
acquitted themselves gloriously in the Italian campaign 
(1944) and that of Indo-China (1945-54). Goums and 
tabors have formed the nucleus of the Royal Moroccan 
Army since Independence. 
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1297-1300/1880-3, 97; Radloff, Versuch eines Worter- 
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TADALLlS, Tedelles, the town now known 
as Dellys on the Algerian coast in the wildya 
of Tizi-Ouzou (lat. 36° 57' N., long. 3° 55* E.). It is 
110 km/70 miles east of Algiers and 5 km/3 miles 
to the east of the mouth of the Sebaou (Wadi Sabaw), 
the main river of Kabylia, from which it is separated 
by a mountain massif. 

1. Geographical situation. 

The urban centre has developed on a slope towards 
the sea. It falls into three parts. In the north, the 
Arab-Kabyle town is the most densely populated and 
the only ancient quarter existing in Lower Kabylia; 
then, bordering on the ravine and developing to the 
south of that, is the town from colonial times; and to 
the east, there is the port quarter linked to the upper 
town by stairways or sinuous, very steep ways, as well 
as by the road which describes a hairpin bend to avoid 
the abrupt change of levels. Finally, the suburban 
zone of the gardens, attributed to the arrival of the 
Andalusians, has developed on the old, raised bank 
which looks northward; a centre for new development 
(dating from the War of Independence), the Garden 
City, has been formed with solid houses built within 
little patches of ground enclosed by reed hedges. As for 
the small blocks of apartments, these appeared after 
the years 1958-62 in order to accommodate an influx 
of rural population and as a result of the strengthen¬ 
ing of the administrative infrastructure. The little port 
(designed by the colonial authorities with the aim of 
making Dellys both the administrative centre of Lower 
Kabylia, easy of access, and also an entrepot and 
landing-place in case of troubles) is protected from 
the north-west winds by a promontory; hence is of a 
type of site for ports frequent along the Algerian coast. 

Before 1860, Dellys was the only town of Lower 
Kabylia. In 1844 it had 1,150 inhabitants, in 1886, 
3,900, and in 1968, 20,000. The people are of Kabyle 
Berber origin, but like the majority of tribes in the 
neighbourhood, speak only Arabic. 

2. History. 

The site of Dellys was occupied in the Roman 
period by the town of Rusucurru, a few traces of 
which have been discovered (remains of walls, cis¬ 
terns, etc.). This town must have been destroyed at 
the Arab conquest, and for long the site remained 
uninhabited. Al-Bakri (Description de TAfrique, tr. de 
Slane, 135) does mention a port situated to the east 
of Marsa ’l-Hadjadj which he calls the town of the 
Banu Djannad. 

The name itself under the form Tadellast, Tadellist 
(“the cottage”) does not appear till the period when 
the Hammadid sovereigns [see hammadids] established 
their capital in Bougie. Owing to its position, which 
enabled relations to be easily established with the peo¬ 
ple of the valley of the Sebaou, this little town acquired 
a certain commercial and military importance; it even 
had a Hammadid governor. In 496/1102-3, the sul¬ 
tan al-Mansur gave this office to a prince of Almeria 
who had taken refuge in Africa. Al-Idrisi (104) describes 
Tada’ilis as a town on an eminence and surrounded 
by a strong wall. He mentions the fertility of the 
country around, the low cost of living, and the abun- 
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dance of catde which were exported to the adjacent 
regions. After the fall of the Hammadid kingdoms, 
Dellys passed under the rule of the Almohads, was 
taken by Yahya b. Ishak Ibn Ghaniva (622/1226-7), 
and then its possession was disputed among the Almo¬ 
hads, Zayyanids, Hafsids and the Mannids, who took 
it in 796/1394. In the 9th/15th century, according to 
Leo Africanus (bk. iv, tr. Schefer, iii, 69), Dellys shared 
the fate of Algiers. Like all the towns on the coast, it 
received a number of refugees from Spain who must 
have contributed to the economic and intellectual life 
of the town. Leo (loc. cit.) says that the inhabitants 
engaged in dyeing, traded successfully and were noted 
for their skill in playing the lute. As to their fashion 
of dress, he says it is like that of the people of al- 
Djaza’ir. When the Algerians had submitted to Spain 
(1510), the people of Dellys followed their example, 
but in 1517 it was retaken by ‘Arudj [q.v.]. The Turks 
put a garrison there and made the town a base of 
operations against the tribes of the valley of Sebaou. 
Although the inhabitants kept up a constant inter¬ 
course by sea with Algiers, Dellys only vegetated under 
Turkish rule. It was a wretched village when the 
French occupied it on 7 May 1844. A European quar¬ 
ter was established there two years later. The con¬ 
quest of Kabylia, which was followed by the transfer 
of the military establishment to Tizi-Ouzou and Fort- 
National, arrested its development. In the course of 
the insurrection of 1871, Dellys was blockaded on the 
land side by the Kabyles (April-May), but maintained 
its own communication by sea so that it could not 
be taken by the rebels. 

After that time, peace reigned, with only a little Euro¬ 
pean colonisation developing on the town’s outskirts. 

Because of its tripartite nature, with three distinct 
nuclei, the town hardly possesses a centre, unless it 
be the square which, together with the municipal 
headquarters and the post office, forms the geomet¬ 
ric centre of the three quarters. Most of the shops 
and commercial activity are aligned on the street 
which runs to the north-east of the square, in the 
direction of Algiers; others (and also some of the 
administrative services) are along the road which goes 
down towards the coast in a southwest direction, and 
also in the little street which one takes for going in 
the direction of the Djebel Bou Arbi. Finally, some 
businesses and cafes are grouped at the port, with¬ 
out any of these three poles being exclusive for these 
various activities; thus, e.g. some small booths can be 
found in the narrow streets of the old town. Some 
buildings are on the periphery, such as the technical 
high school and the collective apartments. Finally, 
some small units of production (shoes, food process¬ 
ing) are spread out within the whole urban area. 
Dellys nevertheless suffers from its position away from 
the main axes of development in contemporary Algeria; 
since the last century, the building of the Algiers-Tizi- 
Ouzou railway has strongly affected the commercial 
activities linked to the presence of the port. 

In sum, Dellys forms an authentic small town, with 
firm roots and with a relative firm social coherence. 
Its original feature lies in the fact that it has an active 
population, anciendy established, better educated and 
less agricultural in origin than in the other towns of 
Lower Kabylia. 

Bibliography : Col. Robin, Notes sur l’organisation 

militaire des Turcs dans le Grande Kabylie, in RAJr. 

(1873); S.A. Boulifa, Le Djurdjura a trovers Vhistoire , 

Algiers 1925; P. Peillon, L’occupation humaine en Basse- 

Kabylie. Peuplement et habitat dans une zone intermediate 

du Tell algmen, diss. Univ. of Lyons II, 1972, unpubl. 


See also the Bibls. to EI X kabylia and El 1 al- 

djaza’ir. (G. Yver-[J. Bisson]) 

TADBIR (a.), masdar or verbal noun of form II of 
the root d-b-r. 

1. In the sense of “direction, administra¬ 
tion”. 

The Arabic lexicographers explain dabbara as a verb 
from the noun dubur “the hindmost, the end” (oppo¬ 
site, kubul ), meaning “to consider the end, or result, 
of an affair” (see LA, s.r., an tanzura ila md ta 3 ulu Hay hi 
e akibatuhu “to heed what one attains at the end of the 
matter”; cf. Lane, 844), hence “to manage, or con¬ 
duct the affairs (as of a country, umur aTbilad) n . But 
it is most likely a loanword from Aramaic, cf. Syriac 
dabbar “to run, govern, administer (something)”, though 
strangely not listed in Fraenkel’s Die aramaischen Fremd- 
worter im Arabischen. 

As a technical term, tadbir is used; (a) in the sense 
of “government, administration”, synonymously with 
siyasa [q.v.] (e.g. in the title of an ethical-political com¬ 
pendium by Ibn Abi ’l-RabL, Suluk al-malik fi tadbir 
al-mamalik), and (b) in the phrase tadbir al-manzil = 
oiKovonia, “administration, management of a house¬ 
hold”. (This, in its turn, is called al-siyasa in Ibn Sina’s 
treatise on the subject, see below.) Thus for example, 
Ibn Khaldun says in his Mukaddima (ed. Quatremere, 
i, 62, cf. iii, 127, on siyasa madaniyya , and tr. F. Rosen¬ 
thal, The Muqaddima , i, 78): “Political government (al- 
siyasa al-rnadanivya) is the administration of a household 
or of a city ( tadbir al-manzil aw al-madtna) in accord¬ 
ance with the demands of ethics ( akhlak ) and philos¬ 
ophy {hikma) for the purpose of directing the mass 
towards behaviour that will result in the preservation 
of the [human] species”. 

The Tadbir al-manzil is one of the three subdivisions 
of practical philosophy in the Hellenistic tradition; 
ethics ( c ilm al-akhlak ), economics {‘ilm tadbir al-manzil)-, 
and politics ( Him al-siyasa); going back to Aristotle, 
Nicomachean ethics , VI 8-9, 1141b31-2, 1142a9-10, this 
tripartition is well attested in later Greek and Syriac 
introductions to philosophy. In Arabic classifications, 
it is regularly referred to from the late 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury onwards, as in e.g. the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa 3 
(Beirut 1957, i, 274: c ilm al-siyasa aTkhdssiyya), al- 
Kh w arazmi, Mafatih aNulum , ed. van Vloten, 132, and 
in Ibn Slna’s Risdla fi aksam al-ulum al- c akliyya (in 7is e 
rasd 3 il , Constantinople 1298/1881, 73, and ed. Hasan 
‘Asl, Beirut 1986, 85). 

The pseudo-Aristotelian (Economica , dealing with the 
family household as a pre-political form of society, 
left few direct traces in the Arabic treatments of the 
topic. It is mentioned as a textbook by Abu ’1-Faradj 
Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 435/1043) in his prolegomena to 
Aristotelian philosophy, heavily dependent on Alex¬ 
andrian Greek sources (Tafsir kitab Katigpuriyas , ms. 
Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Mustafa Fadil hikma 1, fol. 5a3), 
and also by Sa c id al-Andalusi, Tabakat al-umam (ed. 
L. Cheikho, 39). Ibn al-Tayyib most probably wrote 
the epitome of (Econ . book 1, entitled Thimdr makalat 
Aristu fi tadbir al-manzil , extant in two mss. (Escurial 2 
888, among similar ihimdr/istithmar compendia by Ibn 
al-Tayyib, and Zahle (Lebanon), Ma‘luf collection, ed. 
‘Isa Iskandar al-Ma^uf, in RAAD , i [1921], 377-85). 

All other Arabic treatments of economics depend 
directly or indirectly upon the Oikonomikos of the neo- 
Pythagorean philosopher Bryson (2nd century A.D.?), 
a small work dealing in four chapters with the main 
topics set by ps.-Aristotle: 1. the necessity, acquisition, 
preservation and spending of property (mal), 2. the 
treatment of slaves, 3. the tasks of women in the 
household and the role of man and woman in mat- 
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rimony, and 4. the education of children—everything 
being regarded in view of attaining the greatest pos¬ 
sible good fortune. The unique ms. of the original 
(4th/10th century?) Arabic version {Kitab Brsys Ji tad- 
bir al-rad}ul li-manzilihi , Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Taymur 
akhlak 290, pp. 62-96) was edited by L.. Cheikho (in 
Machriq, xix [1921], 161-81; idem, Anciens traites arabes, 
Beirut 1920-3, 13-33) and re-edited—with the medi¬ 
aeval Hebrew and Latin versions and a German trans¬ 
lation—by M. Plessner, Der OiKovopiKoq, 144-259. 
“Bryson” ( Burusun , also Ubrusun, Burusis and other vari¬ 
ants) is first quoted as the standard textbook of eco¬ 
nomics by Miskawayh ( Tahdhib al-akhldk , ed. K. Zurayk, 
Beirut 1966, 55 ff.), and Ibn Slna (R. Ji aksam al- 
c ulum al J akliyya , in Tis‘ rasd’iL, loc. cii), and then in 
many later encyclopaedias and classifications of the 
sciences, as by Ibn al-Akfani (d. 749/1348), Irshad al- 
kasid (ed. J.J. Witkam, De egyptische arts Ibn al-Akfanl 
en zijn indeling van de wetenschappen, Leiden 1989, 64, 
1, 845), followed by Tashkopriizade (d. 968/1561) in 
his Mijtah al-sa e ada (ed. Kamil Bakrf and ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab Abu ’1-Nur, Cairo n.d., i, 407). Important 
excerpts are found in Miskawayh’s Tahdhib [loc. cit.), 
used also by al-Ghazall (Ihya 3 c ulum al-dln, books 12- 
14, see Plessner, 131 ff.), in the K. al-Siyasa of Ibn 
Slha (ed. L. Ma'luf, in Machriq, ix [1906] = idem, 
Traites inedits d’anciens philosophes arabes, Beirut 1911, 
1-17), and in the Ishdra ila mahdsin al-tidfdra, a hand¬ 
book on trade written between the end of the 4th/10th 
and the middle of the 5th/10th century by DjaTar 
b. ‘All al-Dimashki (analysed by H. Ritter, Handbuch 
der Handelswissenschaft). Independent use of the same 
source was made by Naslr al-Drn al-Tusi in the sec¬ 
ond part of his Akhlak-i Nasiri, expanded from other 
Muslim Arabic and Iranian sources (Plessner, 52-103). 
All later treatments of the subject—as in the ethical 
manuals of al-Idji, al-Amuli, al-Dawani, etc.—depend 
on al-Tusi’s exposition of economics. 

Bibliography : Christel Hein, Definition und Eintei- 
lung der Philosophie: von der spdtantiken Einleitungsliteratur 
zur arabischen Enzyklopddie, Frankfurt am Main etc., 

1985, 226-32, 320, 324; M. Plessner, Der OiKovopncoq 
des Neupythagoreers Bryson und sein Einfluss auf die isla- 
mische Wissenschafi, Heidelberg 1928 (diss., Breslau 
1925); idem, art. Bryson, in PW, Suppl. 11, Stuttgart 
1968, 356-7; M. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Uber- 
setzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893, 227-9; H. Ritter, 
Ein arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft , in I si, 
vii (1917), 4-14; Naslr al-Din al-Tusi, Akhlak-i 
Nasiri, ed. Mudjtaba Mmuwl and c All-Rida Hay- 
dan, Tehran 1356/1977 ( 5 1373/1995), 205-44;' The 
Nasirean Ethics, tr. G.M. Wickens, London, 1964, 
151-84. See also tidjara. 2, 3. 

(W. Heffening-[G. Endress]) 

2. In the sense of “manumission of a 
slave”. 

This is a type of manumission which, however, 
only becomes operative after the death of the mas¬ 
ter. Dabbara is in this case a verb formed from the 
noun dubur “(life’s) end”, i.e. death, see DA, v, 358; 
al-Mutarrizf, Mugprib, s.v. The manumitted slave (mu- 
dabbar) is in the same legal position as the umm walad 
[</.&.], except that, in the calculating of a dead man’s 
estate for inheritance purposes, the cost of the man¬ 
umission of an umm walad is to be debited wholly to 
the man’s assets, but only one-third of the cost of 
manumitting a mudabbar. 

Bibliography : D. Santillana, Istituzioni di diritto 
musulmano malichita, Rome 1926, i, 122; J. Schacht, 
An introduction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 129, 169. 
See also ‘abd. (W. Heffening*) 


TADHKIRA (a.), “memorandum” or “aide- 
memoire”. The word is considered a verbal noun 
of the form II verb dhakkara “to remind”, but already 
in its nine occurrences in the Kur’an it tends to mean 
a concrete “reminder” rather than a verbal “reminding”. 

1. In Arabic literature. 

Tadhkira occurs not infrequently in the titles of 
books. From a closer scrutiny of these titles, two clus¬ 
ters of books emerge that represent two different 
“genres” of text presentation: (1) handbooks and (2) 
notebooks. It should be noted that, in most cases, 
the word is not yet used as a strict technical term, 
although in its second meaning it comes close to being 
such. 

In the sense of “handbook”, the term appears in 
the titles of books in a large variety of fields. Here are 
a few characteristic examples: (a) adab encyclopaedia: 
al-Tadhkira al-Hamduniyya by Ibn Hamdun (d. 562/ 
1166 [ q.v .]), ed. I. and B. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1996; (b) 
poetic anthology of the Hamdsa [q.vi\ type: al-Tadhkira 
al-Sa c diyya fi Tash c ar al- c arabiyya by Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-Madjid al-‘UbaydI (8th/14th 
century), [vol. i], ed. ‘A. al-Djuburi, Ba gh dad 1391/ 
1972; (c) hadith transmission: al-Tadhkira Ji ( ulum al- 
hadlth by Ibn al-Mulaldcin (d. 804/1401), ed. ‘A.H.‘A. 
‘Abd al-Hamld, ‘Amman 1988; (d) Kurian readings: 
al-Tadhkira fi ’l-kira’at (title varies) by Ibn Ghalbun (d. 
389/999), ed. ‘A.B. Ibrahim, Cairo 1990; (e) theology: 
al-Tadhkira fi Td^awahir wa Ta f rad by Ibn Mattawayh 
(5th/11th century [q.v. in Suppl.]), ed. S.N. Lutf and 
F.B. ‘Awn, Cairo [1975]; (f) medicine: Tadhkirat uH 
Talbab wa ’l-fyami‘ li T'ad^ab al-'ud^db by Dawud al- 
Antaki (d. 1008/1599 [?.fl.]); (g) ophthalmology: Tadh¬ 
kirat al-kahhdlln by ‘All b. ‘Isa al-Kahhal (5th/11th 
century [?.&.]), ed. Ghawth Muhyi ’l-Drn al-SharafT, 
Haydarabad 1383/1964; (h) astronomy: al-Tadhkira Ji 
Him al-hafa by Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 672/1274 
[fl.y.]), ed. F.J. Ragep, New York 1993; (i) biography: 
Tadhkirat al-huffaz by al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348 [fl’.fl.]) 
and Tadhkirat al-nuhat by Abu Hayyan (d. 745/1344 
[^.y.]), ed. ‘A. ‘Abd al-Rahman, Beirut 1986. The 
Persian and Turkish use of the term for a biog¬ 
raphical dictionary of poets (see below) is attested in 
Arabic too, but is probably due to Ottoman influ¬ 
ence, thus al-Tadhkira by al-Fayyumi (‘Abd al-Barr b. 
‘Abd al-Kadir, d. 1071/1660 in Istanbul, cf. Brockel- 
mann, II 2 , 377). 

In its second meaning the word refers to, some¬ 
times huge, collections of text snippets that the com¬ 
piler found of interest to himself and gathered mainly 
for his own use. Some of these have been at least 
partially preserved, the best known perhaps being al- 
Tadhkira al-Salahiyya of al-Safadf (d. 764/1363 [</.£>.]) 
in thirty volumes, of which a stray number is found 
in various libraries. The oblong book format of the 
sajina seems to be popular for these notebooks, in 
which case the word may appear in the title (cf. e.g. 
Brockelmann, II 2 , 391, 558, S II, 55, 387, 402, 416, 
912). These collections often contain valuable mate¬ 
rials not found elsewhere. Thus the Sajina of c Ali b. 
Mubarakshah (mid-9th/15th century) has yielded 
unknown zci^al s by Ibn Kuzman and others (see 
W. Hoenerbach and H. Ritter, Neue Materialien zum 
gjacal. I, in Oriens, iii (1950), 266-316, see 267). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(W.P. Heinrichs) 

2. In Persian literature. 

Although most often concerned with the lives of 
poets, some works called tadhkira deal with calligra¬ 
phers, the Ahl al-Bayt, Sufi shaykhs or other categories 
of memorable persons (see e.g. the variety of the 
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works mentioned by Storey). Actually, the oldest book 
carrying this term in its tide is Farid al-Dtn ‘Attar’s 
Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ (“Memoirs of the saints”), a col¬ 
lection of hagiographies. The special connotation of 
a work on literary biography was derived from the 
Tadhkirat al-shu’ara’ (“Memoirs of the poets”), com¬ 
pleted by Dawlatshah [?.».] in 892/1487, which set 
an authoritative example for future generations. Basic 
to the genre is the combination of biography and 
anthology, although the importance of the latter fre¬ 
quently outweighs that of the former. Tadhkiras have 
often been criticised on account of their unreliability, 
especially as far as datings are concerned, and accused 
of recording legend rather than historical fact. 
Whatever limitations they may have as historical 
sources, it cannot be denied that the tadhkiras consti¬ 
tute the only form of literary history created by the 
tradition itself. 

If each of its two aspects is considered separately, 
Dawlatshah’s work cannot be regarded as a com¬ 
plete innovation. Already during the preceding cen¬ 
turies, anthologies had been assembled in many dif¬ 
ferent forms [see mukhtarat] . 'Awfl’s \q.vl\ Lubab 
al-albab (composed at Lahore, 617/1220-1), a precur¬ 
sor of the tadhkira, is still predominantly an anthol¬ 
ogy, but a biographical interest can be found also in 
other mediaeval genres. In the Cahar makala (written 
ca. 550/1155), Nizami ‘ArudT [j.o.] related anecdotes 
on a number of great poets, which typify different 
sides of court poetry. Hamd Allah Mustawfi [q.vl\ 
added a separate chapter on the poets to his Ta’rlkh-i 
guzida (tr. E.G. Browne, in JRAS [1900], 721-62 and 
[1901], 1-32), and other historiographers equally paid 
attention to the lives of poets. Short biographies of 
poets who were the pride of their native towns can 
be found in the geography Athar al-bilad wa-a/shbar al- 
'ibad by Zakariyya’ al-Kazwml [j.o.]. The most impor¬ 
tant Sufi poets were dealt with separately by Djaml 
[</.».] at the end of his hagiographical work Ptafahat 
al-uns, and he inserted a section on poets into the 
elegant prose work Baharistan. 

The genre of the tadhkira proliferated in the 
10th/16th century and afterwards. A rough distinc¬ 
tion can be made between general works, surveying 
the entire history of Persian poetry up to the time of 
the author, and those which are focussed on a spe¬ 
cific period (usually the compiler’s own), a region or 
a special kind of poetry; among the latter there are, 
e.g., works devoted to women poets only. General 
tadhkiras are often chronologically divided into sections 
on poets of the early period ( mutakaddimin ), of the mid¬ 
dle period ( mutawassitin ) and recent times (muta’ahh- 
khirin). The information concerning older poets tends 
to be handed down cumulatively from one tadhkira to 
another, but even in a 19th century work like the 
comprehensive Madyma' al-fisaha’ by Rida-Kull Khan 
Hidayat [</.».] there are data not to be be found in 
earlier works still extant. The most valuable data are, 
of course, those which refer to the author’s contem¬ 
poraries. (For further details on the history of the 
tadhkiras, see mukhtarat.) 

The tadhkiras have been drawn upon by modern 
writers on the history of Persian literature ever since 
Joseph von Hammer-PurgstaU chose Dawlatshah’s work 
as the main’ source for Die schonen Redekiinste Persians 
(Vienna 1818). Nathaniel Bland introduced to Orien¬ 
talist scholarship 'Awffs Lubab al-albab , as well as many 
other tadhkiras. This new material stimulated the study 
of the beginnings of Persian poetry, pursued notably 
by Hermann Ethe in a great number of articles. The 
tadhkiras have further provided a wealth of factual 


information to the authors of catalogues of Persian 
manuscripts. 

Bibliography. The most comprehensive survey 
of Persian tadhkiras is A. Gulcln-i Ma'anI, Tarlkh-i 
tadhkiraha-yi first, 2 vols., Tehran 1348-50 S./1969- 
71. See further N. Bland, On the earliest Persian biog¬ 
raphy of poets, ... and some other works of the class called 
TazJtirat ul Shu&ra, in JRAS, ix (1848), 111-76; H. Ethe, 
in GIPh, ii, 213-7 (“Ubersicht uber die Quellen”); 
E.G. Browne, The sources of Dawlatshah . .., in JRAS 
(1899), 37-60; Storey, i/2, 781-922; F. Tauer, in 
J. Rypka et alii. History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 453 ff. (J.T.P. de Bruijn) 

3. In Turkish literature. 

The first Turkic biography of poets was produced 
by Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’I in the Caghatay dialect in 
897/1491-2. His Madfilis al-nafi’is, along with two 
Persian works of this genre, Djami’s Baharistan (883/ 
1478) and Dawlat Shah’s Tadhkirat al-shu’ara’ (892/ 
1487) were known to, and used as models by, the 
first Ottoman biographer of poets, Sehl of Edirne 
(d. 955/1548 [?.».]) who composed his Hesht bihisht in 
Ottoman Turkish and finished it in 945/1538. There 
are, altogether, twenty-four of these collections of biog¬ 
raphies of note. The last one was completed in 1930 
by Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal. Generally referred to 
as Tedhkere-yi shu'ara’ by the Ottomans, this uninterrupted 
series has contributed considerable detail to the his¬ 
tory of Ottoman literature. 

The compilers were mostly members of the ‘ulema’ 
class and reflected the mentality, interests and tastes 
of this class. The tedhkere s themselves constitute the 
chief source of biographical detail on the biographers. 
Nearly all the biographers were poets in their own 
rights, and as such were featured in the works of col¬ 
leagues who were their contemporaries or continua- 
tors. Biographical matter on the poets included in the 
tedhkere s was generally obtained from previous tedhkere s, 
secondary documentary sources and oral sources of 
one kind or another. The biographers, like the his¬ 
torians, demonstrate a desire to satisfy the need for 
an unbroken chain of recorded facts placed in works 
that could be serialised by means of dheyls. The poetic 
citations that were invariably added to the end of the 
biographies were acquired mainly from thwarts and 
mefpnuas. 

The arrangement and length of individual notices 
vary between a few words to identify the poet to sev¬ 
eral folios. Each entry is identified most frequently by 
the nom-de-plume or makhlas or, in the case of sultans, 
statesmen or administrators, by the given name. This 
is followed by the name of the town where they orig¬ 
inated or the one in which they reside. There is little 
information given about ancestry and date of birth, 
but more information is supplied on the date of death. 
Generally, details concerning the education and train¬ 
ing of poets are restricted to the ‘ulema’, and citations 
pertaining to careers and professions range from sin¬ 
gle words like “judge” and “janissary”, to much longer 
descriptions of the careers of better-known poets. There 
is hardly any reference to character or appearance, 
but the longer tedhkere s sometimes include additional 
biographical, anecdotal and incidental material. 

The Ottoman Turkish biographies of poets, like 
their Arabic and Persian counterparts, felt the need 
to tabulate, serialise, describe and preserve the best 
of the literary enterprises of the Ottomans for the 
benefit of posterity. As far as the compilers them¬ 
selves were concerned, it may be suggested that a 
second reason for and an objective of compiling these 
biographical dictionaries was to create opportunities 
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for the compilers to exercise their very mild critical 
prowess as well as to praise the creativity of their fel¬ 
low-bards. The following are the twenty-four major 
tedhkere s, listed in chronological order: (1) Sehi {of 
Edirne), d. 1548; Hesht bihishf comp. 1538; covers ca. 
1400-1538. (2) LatTfi ('Abd ul-Latif of Kastamonu), 
d. ca. 1582; Tedhkere-yi shifara 3 , comp. 1546; covers 
ca. 1400-1546. (3) 'Ahdi (Ahmed of Ba gh dad), d. ca. 
1593; Guljhen-i shifara 3 , comp. 1563; covers ca. 1520- 
63. (4) 'Ashik Celebi (Pfr Mehmed of Prizrin), b. 1519, 
d. 1571; Meshcfir iil-shifard 3 , comp. 1569; covers ca. 
1400-1569. (5) Kinalizade (Hasan Celebi of Bursa), b. 
1546, d. 1603; Tedhkere-yi shu c ara 3 , comp. 1585; covers 
ca. 1400-1585. (6) BeyanT (Mustafa of Ruscuk), d. 1597; 
Tedhkere-yi shu c ara 3 , comp. ca. 1595; covers ca. 1400- 
1585. (7) Riyadr (Mehmed of Istanbul), b. 1572, d. 
1644; Riyad al-sfifara 3 , comp. 1609; covers ca. 1400- 
1609. (8) Rida (Zehfr-i Marzade Seyyid Mehmed of 
Edirne), d. 1671; Tedhkere-yi shu c ara 3 , comp. 1640; cov¬ 
ers 1591-1640. (9) Yumnf (Mehmed Salih of Istanbul), 
d. 1662; Tedhkere-yi sJiifara 3 , comp ca. 1662; covers ca. 
1600-62. (10) Giiftl (<AlT of Edirne), d. 1677; Teshnfat 
ul-shifara 3 , comp. ca. 1669; covers ca. 1600-69. (11) 
Mtidjib (Mustafa), b. 1671, d. 1726; Tedhkere-yi shifara 3 , 
comp. 1710; covers 1609-1710. (12) §afa*f (Mustafa 
of Istanbul), d. 1725; Tedhkere-yi $hu { ara 3 , comp. 1719; 
covers 1640-1719. (13) Salim (Mirza-zade Mehmed 
Emin of Istanbul), b. 1687, d. 1743; Tedhkere-yi shifara 3 , 
comp. 1721; covers 1687-1720. (14) Beligh (Seyyid 
Ismael of Bursa), b. 1668, d. 1729; Nukhbet ul-athar 
li-dheyl-i /Jibdet iil-asffar, comp. 1726; covers 1620-1726. 
(15) Ramiz (Huseyin of Istanbul), d. ca. 1785; Adab-i 
gurafa 3 , comp, second half of 18th century; covers 
1721-84. (16) Esrar Dede (Seyyid Mehmed of Istanbul), 
d. 1796; Tedhkere-yi shvfard-yi Mewlewiyye, comp. 1796; 
covers ca. 1400-1790. (17) Shefkat ('Abd iil-Fettah of 
Baghdad), d. 1826; Tedhkere-yi shifara 3 , comp. 1813; 
covers ca. 1730-1813. (18) 'Akif (Mehmed), d. ca. 1796; 
Mir 3 at-i shi'r, comp. 1796; covers his contemporaries. 

(19) Es'ad (Mehmed of Istanbul), b. 1786, d. 1847; 
Baghce-yi safa-enduz, comp. 1835; covers 1722-1835. 

(20) 'Arif Hikmet (Seyyid Ahmed of Istanbul), b. 1786, 
d. 1858; Tedhkere-yi shifara 3 , comp. ca. 1836; covers 
1589-1836. (21) Fatln (Dawud of Drama), b. 1814, 
d. 1867; Khatimet iil-eskfar , comp. 1852; covers 1722- 
1852. (22) Tewfik (Mehmed of Istanbul), b. 1843, d. 
1893; Kafile-yi shifara 3 , comp. 1873; incomplete. (23) 
'Ali EmlrT (of Diyarbakir), b. 1857, d. 1923; Tedhkere- 
yi shifara 3 yi Amid, ca. 1878; covers the principal poets 
of Diyarbakir. (24) Inal (Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal), 
b. 1870, d. 1957; Son asir tiirk sairleri, comp. 1930; 
covers 1852-1930. 

Bibliography: J. Stewart-Robinson, The Ottoman 
biographies of poets , in JNES, xxiv (1965), 57-74. 

(J. Stewart-Robinson) 

al- TADIL (a.), in planetary astronomy the cor¬ 
rection or equation (corresponding to medieval 
Latin aequatio) applied to mean positions of the 
sun, moon and planets to derive the true 
positions [see kamar; shams. i.; takwIm; zTdj]. 
Muslim astronomers generally tabulated these func¬ 
tions in the same way as Ptolemy had done in the 
Almagest [see batlamiyus] but occasionally introduced 
more extensive sets of tables to facilitate the tedious 
application of more than one equation (as in the case 
of the moon and planets). 

Bibliography: E.S. Kennedy, Solar and lunar tables 
in early Islamic astronomy , in JAOS, lxxxvii (1967), 
492-7, and M. Tichenor, Late medieval two-argument 
tables for planetary longitudes, in JNES, xxvi (1967), 
126-8, both repr. in Kennedy et alii, Studies in the 


Islamic exact sciences, Beirut 1983, 108-13 and 122-4; 
D.A. King, A double-argument table for the lunar equa¬ 
tion attributed to Ibn Yunus, in Centaurus , xviii (1974), 
129-46, repr. in idem, Islamic mathematical astronomy, 
London 1986, 2 Aldershot 1993, V; G. Saliba, The 
double-argument lunar tables of Cyriacus, in Jnal. for the 
Hist, of Astronomy, vii (1976), 41-6, and idem, The plan¬ 
etary tables of Cyriacus, in Jnal. of the Hist, of Arabic 
Science, ii (1978), 53-65; and B. van Dalen, A table 
for the true solar longitude in the Jami' Zfj, in A. von 
Gotstedter, (ed.), Ad radices. Festband zum funfzigjdh- 
rigen Bestehen des Instituts fur Geschichte der Naturwissen- 
schaften Frankfurt am Main , Stuttgart 1994, 171-90. 

(D.A. King) 

al-TA DIL BAYN al-SATRAYN (a.), literally, cor¬ 
recting between the two lines, an expression used 
in Islamic mathematics and mathematical 
astronomy for interpolation. Muslim scientists 
used linear and non-linear procedures for calculating 
intermediate values in mathematical and astronomi¬ 
cal tables. 

Bibliography: J. Hamadanizadeh, A survey of 
medieval Islamic interpolation schemes, in D.A. King and 
G. Saliba (eds.), From dferent to equant. Studies ... in 
honor of E.S. Kennedy, New York 1987, 143-52. See 
also King, Ibn Yunus’ Very Useful Tables for reckoning 
time by the sun, in Archive for History of Exact Science, 
x (1973), 342-94 (repr. in idem, Islamic mathematical 
astronomy, London 1986, 2nd ed. Aldershot 1993, X), 
especially 354-7, for a highly sophisticated double¬ 
order procedure advocated by Ibn Yunus ca. 400/ 
1010, and J.-P. Hogendijk, The Qibla table, in the 
Ashrafi Zrj, in A. von Gotstedter (ed.), Ad radices. 
Festband zum junfzigjahrigen Bestehen des Instituts fur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaflen Frankfurt am Main, 
Stuttgart 1994, 81-94, for an example of a 8th/14th- 
century table where the interpolation has gone awry. 

(D.A. King) 

TADIL ai--ZAMAN (a.), or ta'cfil al-ayyam bi-layatiha, 
the equation of time, a fundamental notion in 
mathematical astronomy. Times derived from obser¬ 
vations of the sun [see mTkat] need to be corrected 
by a function which takes into consideration the fact 
that the true sun does not move on the celestial equa¬ 
tor but on the ecliptic [see mintaka i a] -m kf DjJ and 
the fact that its motion on the ecliptic is not uniform. 
This correction, which varies throughout the year, is 
the equation of time, and it was tabulated in Islamic 
astronomical handbooks [see zlEj]. Since tables of this 
function are dependent on three different parameters 
(the obliquity of the ecliptic [see mayi.J and the solar 
apogee and eccentricity [see shams, i.]), they present 
a particular challenge to modem investigators. 

Bibliography. E.S. Kennedy, A survey of Islamic 
astronomica tables , in Trans. Amer. Philosophical Society, 
N.S. xlvi (1956), especially 141; and B. van Dalen, 
Ancient and mediaeval astronomical tables. Mathematical 
structure and parameter values, Utrecht 1993, 97-152. 

(D.A. King) 

al-TADILI, IbrahTm b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Ribati (1242-1311/1827-94), scholar from 
Tadla, in particular, in the field of music. 
He was descended from Srdf Djabir, whose mau¬ 
soleum is on the left bank of the Umm al-Rabr‘ and 
who was of Djusham Arab origin, a group which had 
been established in that region since the 7th/13th 
century. For generations, his ancestors had lived in 
Rabat, which confirms the belief that they had emi¬ 
grated in the course of the 17th century, fleeing the 
troubles which shook Tadla after the death of Sultan 
Mawlay IsmaTl. 
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The Tadilfs of Rabat were renowned for their 
knowledge, their dignity and their distinction, and they 
were among the most illustrious families in the town; 
they were put on the same footing as those who were 
originally from al-Andalus. 

Ibrahim al-Tadilf was unique among his contempo¬ 
raries for his encyclopaedic mind and his familiarity 
with European and oriental languages. Having finished 
the basic cycle of education which was usual for that 
period, he went to Fas to continue his studies. For 
fifteen years he attended courses in the Karawiyym 
[j.s.j. Among his teachers he had illustrious scholars 
such as al-Walid al-Trakf, Ahmad Bennaru, Hamdun 
b. Hadjdj al-Sulaml, and several others. 

As well as following the linguistic and Islamic dis¬ 
ciplines, together with a few other students he applied 
himself to studying the rational disciplines, which were 
generally passed over and were no longer offered for 
study except in smaller mosques or in particular places, 
including, mathematics, astronomy, equations, astrology, 
medicine and logic, with music also included. In his 
writings he reserves a place for the teachers of music 
at Fas, whom the biographers have totally neglected, 
such as Hadjdj Haddu Bendjellun, Rashid Djamal and 
his brother al-Ghalf Djamal, Muhammad al-Sabban 
and al-Makkf Mahrush. Al-Tadilf was therefore the 
only one to have recorded first-hand the facts of music 
teaching at Fas in the second half of the 19th century. 

On his return journey he stopped off several times 
at Meknes, and then derived learning from the local 
‘ulamd’ of Marrakush. When he reached Rabat again, 
he busied himself with his tasks as a teacher. But 
feeling that he had not yet learned enough he decided 
to travel and hear the ‘ulatna’ of the East, once in 
1862, and again in 1867. 

At the Azhar he deepened his knowledge of the 
disciplines of tafsir and hadith with the j haykh ‘UUaysh. 
At Mecca, he studied law according to the different 
schools: Malikl, with which he had already famil¬ 
iarised himself in Morocco; Hanafi, with the shaykk 
Djamal al-Din al-HindT; and Shafi'i, with the shaykh 
al-Hamzawf. He also put his stay in Mecca to good 
use by following other courses on different specialities 
with the shaykhs Siddfk Hasan Khan al-Kannawdji 
[see nawwab sayyid siddIk hasan khan] and al- 
Nahrawf, and finally with a Moroccan scholar who 
was resident in the Holy City, shaykh Muhammad b. 
Dahhu al-Zammuri, who issued him with an i^aza 
which sanctioned his transmission of the most authen¬ 
tic hadiths. On his return to his homeland, he taught 
at Rabat for three decades, delivering five to eight 
lectures daily. 

His works number more than 120, and can be 
divided into three categories. First, there are the didac¬ 
tic materials, which group together his commentaries 
on old texts and his own lectures. Most of these were 
unfinished for lack of time, and today quite a num¬ 
ber of them are known only by their titles. Then 
there are books on current Muslim disciplines. To his 
work on Malikf fikh he added commentaries on Shafi'i 
fikh. Finally, there are the books on subjects which 
appeared to be new for that period, such as geogra¬ 
phy, astronomy, medicine, etc. The tides of three of 
these works are final al-nahr Jt ‘ulum al-bahr, in which 
he deals with the technique of navigating sailing boats 
and steam boats; Hisan al-hakd’ik wa Traka’ik ji hisab 
al-duraf} wa ’l-daka’ik, which deals with the mathemati¬ 
cal measurement of spheres, constellations, latitude 
and longitude; and Aghani al-sika wa-ma‘am al-musika 
or al-Irtika ila Him al-musika. The subject of this third 
book, music, which formed an important aspect in 


the life of the author, did not attract any particular 
attention from his biographers. 

In fact, Aghani al-sika was finished in 1891, and it 
appeared at a time when Tetuan was experiencing a 
resurgence of musical activity. This was crowned in 
1885 by the compilation of Kunnash al-ha’ik, which 
grouped together the eleven nawbat of Andalusian 
music still in use today. All this suggests that al-Tadili 
contributed to the composition of the Tetuan book¬ 
let, for in fact the origin of these eleven nawbat, their 
time patterns, their cadences as well as the methods 
of playing and singing them based on the Fas model 
are set out in Aghani al-sika in ch. iv and those which 
follow in that book. His music courses in Rabat were 
to produce several musicians, such as Muhammad al- 
Rtal the singer, al-Hadjdj Kasim b. ‘Aslla the player 
of the kanun , and the lute player Makki al-FigTgl. 

In Rabat, al-Tadilf led a peaceful life. But his pres¬ 
tige and his audiences earned him jealousy from his 
enemies; no-one understood what were the prime mo¬ 
tives behind his incarceration, when 'Abd al-Rahman 
al-Brlbri, the kadi of Rabat, intervened. His biogra¬ 
phers all bear witness to his courage in denouncing 
iniquity, so it was not surprising that in the course 
of his lectures, in which some members of the makhzan 
were present, he became indignant about the illegal 
imposition of the maks, an unpopular tax which had 
been levied for a long time in Morocco when prod¬ 
ucts of commercial value were brought into the towns. 

He was fearless, too, when he declined, for health 
reasons, the invitation from the king to participate in 
the religious evening at the Great Mosque in Rabat 
on the occasion of the night of 27 Ramadan 1302. 
What is more, he seized the opportunity to ask the 
chamberlain to beg Sultan Hasan I to abolish the 
maks. Five months later, in the z“hir of 13 Rabi‘ I, 
1303/20 December 1885, this lax was abolished. 

In 1886 al-Tadilf undertook a third voyage to the 
East, but this time with a political aim. He went to 
Turkey in an attempt to bring together the Ottoman 
khalifa and the SharifI khalifa, and was warmly received 
in Istanbul. For him this was a chance to meet poli¬ 
ticians and Muslim scholars and to appreciate the 
progress in modernisation and development that had 
been made by the Turks. From there he went on to 
Beirut, where he met Muhammad ‘Abduh | q.i . j. who 
was in exile and whose reformist ideas had aroused 
his admiration, and then to Palestine, where he lec¬ 
tured at the al-Aksa mosque. 

He died in Rabat on the night of Thursday and 
Friday 18 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1311/15 June 1894. 

Bibliography : Several of al-TadilT’s own works 
remain in ms., but see Ibn Suda, Dahl mu’arrikh 
al-Maghrib al-Aksa, Casablanca 1960; 'Abbas b. 
Ibrahim, al-Tlam, i, Rabat 1974; ‘Abd al-'Azfz Ben 
‘Abd Allah, in Encyclopedie marocaine, Fedala 1975, s.v.; 
‘Abd al-Wahhab Ben Mansur, A’lam al-Maghrib al- 
'arabi, i, Rabat 1979; ‘Abd Allah al-Djirarf, Abu 
Ishak al-Tadili, Casablanca 1980; Muhammad Lam- 
nuni, Magahir yakgat al-Maghrib al-hadith, Beirut 1985; 
Mohammad Hajji, Catalogue de la Bibliotheque sbihiyya, 
Kuwait 1985; Muhammad Larbi al-Khattabi. Cata¬ 
logue de la Bibliotheque Royale (Hasmiyya ), iv, Rabat 
1985; Muhammad Dinya, Matjjalis al-inbisat, Ra¬ 
bat 1986; Muhammad Bu Djandar, al-Ightibat, Rabat 
1987; ‘Abd al-Ilah al-Fasi, art. al-Tadili, Ibrahim, in 
Encyclopedie du Maroc, Sala 1992; ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Lahrishi, Catalogue abrege des mss. de la Fondation ‘AUal 
al-Fasi, i, Casablanca 1991; ‘Abd al-Salam b. Suda, 
Ithaf al-mutali‘, Beirut 1996. 

(Mohammad Hajji) 
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al-TADILI, Yusuf b. Yahya, Ibn al-Zayyat [see 

IBN AL-ZAYYAT], 

TADJ (A.), crown, a Persian loanword in Arabic 
going back to the Old Persian *tag; cf. Armenian Pag, 
Aramaic taga. From it are formed in Arabic the bro¬ 
ken plural tXfyan and the corresponding verb t-w-dj, 
forms II “to crown”, V “to be crowned”, and td’ify, 
“crowned” (Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologic, 
Strassburg 1893, 81; Siddiqi, Studien iiber die persischen 
Fremdworter im klassischen Arabisch , Gottingen 1919, 74, 
84, Fraenkel, Die aramaischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 
Leiden 1886, 62). Like the name, the object itself 
comes from old Persia. The form of the crowns of 
the old Persian kings, which we know best from their 
coins, was not unknown in Arabic literature. Al- 
Mas'udT, for example, tells us he had seen an old 
book with coloured pictures of Persian kings wearing 
their crowns, which was translated into Arabic for the 
Umayyad Hisham b. f Abd al-Malik b. Marwan ( Tanbih, 
106). A whole series of books now lost with titles like 
Kitdb Siyar al-muluk and Kitab al-Tafy seem to have 
been of similar content. The Kitdb al-Tafy edited by 
Ahmad ZakT Pasha (Cairo 1332/1914) is a compila¬ 
tion of Arab and especially Sasanid Persian traditions; 
its translator, Gh. Pellat (Le livre de la couronne, Paris 
1954, Introd.), thought that its author was an Arabised 
Persian, conceivably Muhammad b. al-Harith al- 
Taghlibi/al-Tha c labf, but certainly not al-Djahiz (see 
also Brockelmann, S I, 246; nasThat al-muluk; and 
ai.-tha c labI). It is presumably on such sources that 
are based the statements on the Persian crown in 
Hamza al-Isfahanl, Ta’rikh Sim muluk al-ard wa ’ l-anbiya 3 
(Berlin, Kaviani Press, 17, 24-5, 32, 35 ff.), and the 
Persian Mudj.mil al-tawankh which utilises him and the 
statements in al-Tabari also (on the relation of their 
sources, cf. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 
Leiden 1879, Introd. (on the crown among the Persians, 
cf. especially, 95, 221, 304, 385, 453); A. Christensen, 
Uempire des Sasanides, Copenhagen 1907, 14, 89 ff., 
106; idem, Le regne du roi Kawadh I et le communisme 
mazdakite , Copenhagen 1925, 22 ff.). In the Arabic 
Awd 3 il [g.v.] literature, we are told that the first to 
wear a crown was al-Dahhak (see al-Kalkashandi, Subh 
al-a c sha , i, 415). 

On Islamic miniatures which depict the old Persian 
kings, the latter wear regular crowns, but their form 
is, of course, in no way authentic. On the miniatures, 
crowns are also worn by the angels, and notably by 
the Prophet Muhammad and Burak in the MPrafy 
(see the miniature in the edition of the Uyghur MPrafy- 
name , ed. Pa vet de Courteille, Paris 1882). 

The Arabs made their first acquaintance with crowns 
before Islam, for the Persian kings occasionally gave 
their Arab vassal kings crowns as a token of their 
rank, e.g. to the Lakhmid Imru* al-Kays (d. 328 A.D. 
(if tg in the Namara inscription really equals tad}, 
which is by no means certain); cf. Clermont-Ganneau, 
Recueil d’Archeol. Or., vi, 307: Le roi de “tous les Arabes ” 
and vii, 176: Le Tadj-dar Imrou ’l-Qais et la royaide generate 
des Arabes ; U. Monneret de Villard, II Tag di Imru’ 
l-Qais, in RCAL, Cl. di Sc. morali, storiche e filo- 
logiche, viii [1953], 224-9; Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and 
the Arabs in the fourth century, Washington D.C. 1984, 
36-7, 413-14; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 35, 375: also 
on the difference between iktxl and taffy; the latter 
seems to mean a simple chaplet only), and to the 
Lakhmid Nu c man III (see G. Rothstein, Die Dynastic 
der Lafymiden in al-Hira, Berlin 1899, 128) and to the 
Dhu ’l-Tafy Hawdha b. ‘All, the Christian ruler of 
Yamama in the time of Muhammad, to whom the 
Prophet is said also to have sent a demand to become 


converted to Islam (Ibn Hisham, ed. Wtistenfeld, 971; 
al-Kalkashandi, vi, 379; Fraenkel, 62; al-Tabari, i, 
985; Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber, 258). Crowns 
and bearers of crowns were often celebrated by the 
poets (see Siddiqi, 84; al-Mubarrad, Kamil , 289-90, 
where the crown is said to be a peculiarity of the 
Yemen, possibly a reminiscence of the old relations 
between Yemen and the Abyssinians; on the crown 
of the latter, cf. Noldeke, Geschichte, 225, 233). 

The celebrated crown of Khusraw II Aparwlz was 
among the booty which the Arabs took at Ctesiphon 
(Christensen, L’Empire , 106). But the crown continued 
to be something foreign and rare among the Arabs. 
There is a hadi(h which says al-ama : im tifyan al- c Arab, 
“the turbans are the crowns of the Arabs”, i.e. accord¬ 
ing to the usual explanation in the Lisan al-Arab and 
elsewhere, turbans are as rare amongst them as crowns, 
for most Bedouins do not wear turbans but only kala- 
nis (caps, see kalansuwa) or no headdress at all. 

Islam knows no regular royal crown or coronation 
in our sense as a symbol of regal power. When we 
find mention of crowns, the reference is to foreign 
rulers like those of the old Persian Great Kings, of 
Christian rulers, etc. The tdfy al-Baba is the tiara of 
the Pope and the tdify al-uskuf the mitre of a bishop. 
Only in the case of the so-called tad} al-khatifa do we 
seem at first sight to have a Muslim ruler’s crown. 
This crown of the caliph, which is included among 
the insignia (alat al-mulukiyya) of sovereignty, is not 
found till the ‘Abbasid period, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that this dynasty imitated the Persian tradition 
in deliberate contrast to the early caliphs and Umay- 
yads (Noldeke, Geschichte , 453). The caliph wore this 
tad} on ceremonial occasions (mawakib [q.v.]) on the 
great feast-days. Al-Kalkashandi (iii, 472, 484 - Wiis- 
tenfeld, Calcaschandi, 172, 182) describes the tad} of 
the Fatimid caliph of Egypt. It is evident from him 
that it was not a proper crown but a turban richly 
studded with gems, including a particularly large one 
called al-yatima , weighing seven dirhams, of the colour 
of the Fatimids, namely white, for the elaborate wind¬ 
ing of which (shadd al-tdfy al-shanf) a special official 
(the shadd, later called laffdf) was appointed (cf. 
Inostrantsev, The ceremonial procession of the Fatimid caliphs 
[in Russian], St. Petersburg 1905, 64; Ibn al-Sayrafi, 
Kanun diwan al-rasd’il , ed. Bahdjat, 27‘). The Hafsid 
sultan, too, wore a taffy on his mawakibs (see Ibn Fadl 
Allah, Masalik al-absdr, extract, Wasf IJnkiya wa 7- 
Andalus, ed. Hasan Husnl ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis [ca. 
1922], 23, no. 2). 

Among the robes of honour which the caliph or 
the sultan used to send to governors, ambassadors, 
etc., there was usually a tad}, as is often expressly 
mentioned. Thus according to al-Kalkashandi, viii, 
375, on his accession the caliph presents a crown set 
with jewels (tdfy murassa cf. also Wtistenfeld, Statthalter, 
iii, 38). A similar tdfy seems also to appear as an 
emblem on the arms of amirs of the Mamluk period 
[see rank]. 

The name tdfy was also given to the headdress of 
the Ottoman sultans. Even ^thman I is said to have 
worn a tdfy-i Khurasdni (d’Ohsson, ii, 135). We know 
exactly the kind of headdress worn by the conqueror 
of Constantinople from the paintings by Bellini. He 
wears a large turban, and the tdfy; the inner cap of 
this turban is in the shape of a truncated cone and 
is usually red and rippled (? stitched). Round this is 
wound the turban proper (sank) of thin cloth. The 
form of the turban of Mehemmed Fatih found on his 
paintings is also shown on the medals. When we find, 
on the reverse of a medal, three regular crowns, which 
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are believed to represent the three kingdoms of Asia, 
Greece and Trebizond united under Ottoman rule, 
the explanation probably is simply that the medal was 
designed and executed by a European artist (cf. G.F. 
Hill, in AC [1926], 287-98 and pi. xiv). Karabacek 
has dealt fully with the 13$ of the Ottoman sultans. 
According to him, the Perso-Turkish ta$ corresponds 
to the tartur of Arabic-speaking lands, a rather high 
cap which is found represented as early as a papyrus 
of the 7th century A.D., and assumed many varying 
forms in the course of time. In remarkable agreement 
with these forms are the headdresses (ken[n]in) of the 
14th-16th centuries of ladies in France and Spain, 
which according to Karabacek came direct from the 
east (the name, Arabic hanlni, as well as the object 
itself). Particular forms of this headdress have sur¬ 
vived on women to the present day, e.g. among the 
Druses of the Lebanon and in Algeria and Tunis. In 
modem Egypt, there has developed from this the kurs 
as a woman’s headdress. This is a plate-like orna¬ 
ment of gold and gems, which is sewn on the crown 
of a rather high cap and is sometimes of consider¬ 
able weight. This kurs is put on the top ( shahid) of 
the bier of dead women, as is done with the turban 
in the case of men (cf. Lane, Manners and customs of 
the modem Egyptians, Appendix A; idem, Arabian society 
m the Middle Ages, 218, 234). The use of a special 
crown for brides, which is found all over the world, 
is also sometimes found in the Muslim world (Lane, 
The thousand and one nights , i, 424; Lagarde, Arabes mitrati, 
in Pfachrichten. .. Gottingen [1891], 160 ff; and the title 
of the well-known dictionary Tad} aidants', cf for Eastern 
Turkestan, Brockelmann, in Asia Major, ii, 122). 

The tadj was given a special religious significance 
as a headdress among the dervishes. The assumption 
of the tadj was an essential part of the shadd \ q.v. ]. 
The different dervish orders each had their tadj of 
distinct form and colour, frequently with 12 seams 
(terk) from the number of the Imams, or with 9, 7 etc., 
and there were numerous names and symbolical in¬ 
terpretations associated with them (see Ahmed Rif'at, 
Mir’at al-makasid, Istanbul 1293, 212-15; Brown, The 
Dawishes, 148 ff; pictures in d’Ohsson, ii, 292; there 
is also a large coloured table of the 14 most impor¬ 
tant dervish orders with pictures of their tadj and 
accounts of the silsile of their founders, printed in the 
Istanbul press of Mahmud Bey, publ. by the Sana’i'-i 
nejtse resim-khanesi of Ziya Bey, dated 15 Sha'ban 
1314). In Persia, under Shavkh Haydar [q.v.; whence 
Tadj-i Haydati] and Shah IsmaTl [q.ti.], we find the 
Suit tajj as a kind of official headdress for the king, 
the court, the army and the officials, granted with a 
special ceremonial, but it probably existed before them 
(see Karabacek, op. tit., 87; and toil-bash). 

We find tadj used in many ways with a metaphor¬ 
ical application. Names of honour ( alkdb ) combined 
with tadj are very common in later times, and were 
probably most popular in the Mamluk period. At first 
they were content with simple epithets like Ta$ al- 
lh n for soldiers (al-Kalkashandl, v, 488) or Tadj al- 
Dawla for Christian secretaries [ibid., v, 487); then we 
get double epithets like ‘Adud al-Dawla wa-Tadj al- 
Milla (v, 492), Tadj al-Ulama’ wa ’l-Hukkam for kadis 
(vi, 41) and many others. For infidel kings, forms of 
address like Bakiyyat Abna’ al-Tukhut wa ’l-Tidjan (vi, 
85), Mukhawwil al-Tukhut wa ’l-Tidjan (vi, 175), Wanth 
al-Asirra wa ‘l-Tidjan (vi, 177) were used. Perhaps the 
custom, of which there are countless examples, of giv¬ 
ing books titles in the form of Tadj with a genitive 
is connected with this. 

In astronomy, Tadj-i Sa'dan = Saturn [see zuhal]; 


Tadj al-Qjabbar - a star near Orion. Tadj ‘amud is the 
capital of a column (see Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. Reise, 
ii, 185); tadj is also the name given to the comb of 
a cock and similar birds. A famous palace of the 
caliphs was called Kasr al-Tajj. It was built under the 
caliphs al-Mu'tadid and al-Muktafi out of the ruins 
of a palace in al-Mada’in, one of the seven wonders 
of the world, burnt down in 549/1154 after being 
struck by lightning, rebuilt but not finished, and com¬ 
pletely destroyed in 574/1178-9 (Yakut, i, 806-9, tr. 
in fDMG, xviii, 403-6; Sacy, Chrestomathie, i, 74; von 
Kremer, Kulturgeschichte, ii, 54; Sarre-Herzfeld, i, 92, 
ii, 63, 148). Among the pleasure houses ( manazir) of 
the caliphs in Cairo there was one called Mangarat 
al-Tadj, built by Badr id-Djarnalt [j.».], which was in 
ruins by the time of al-Makrlzi (al-Makrlzi, i, 481, 
ii, 129; Yakut, suppl., v, 15; Sacy, Chrestomathie, i, 224, 
228). 

Bibliography. In addition to the particular works 
mentioned in the text, see in general: Dozy, Dic- 
tiomaire des vetements, s.v. Tadj; Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, s.v. Crown ; Karabacek, Abend- 
landische Kiinstler in Konstantinopel im 15. u. 16. Jahr- 
hundert, I. ltaliaiische Kiinstler am Hofe Muhammeds II. des 
Eroberers 1451-1481, in Denkschriften d. k. Akad. d. Wfc. 
Hhen, lxii/1 (1918). See also kIzIl-bash and libas 
and their Bibls. (W. BjOrkman*) 

TADJ MAHALL, the mausoleum which the 
Mu gh al emperor Shah Djahan [q.vl\ (r. 1037-68/1628- 
58) built for his favourite wife Mumtaz Mahall at 
Agra This is the grandest in a series of mon¬ 

umental dynastic mausoleums that have become syn¬ 
onyms of Mughal architecture. Mughal imperial tombs 
are the most spectacular exponents of a funerary tra¬ 
dition which creatively synthesised and developed 
ideas of its Tlmurid heritage and local Indian build¬ 
ing conventions. 

The architecture. The success of the Tadj 
Mahall lies not only in its aesthetic, romantic and 
symbolic appeal but in the fact that it expresses in 
a canonical form the architectural principles of the 
period. The Mughals had no written architectural 
theory; it was laid down here in a built form: (1) 
A rational and strict geometry brought about by mod¬ 
ular planning using grid systems based on the Shah- 
djaham gaz (varying in length between 80 and 82 cm 
or ca. 32 inches) (see R.A. Barraud, Modular gaz plan¬ 
ning of the Teg Mahal, Agra, unpubl. ms. 1995; Begley’s 
and Desai’s grids [Taj Mahal, figs. 13, 17] are not 
correct); (2) Consistent symmetrical planning with 
emphasis on bilateral symmetry on both sides of a 
central axis ( karina ) into which are integrated central¬ 
ised schemes; (3) A hierarchical grading of material, 
forms and colour down to the most minute orna¬ 
mental detail; and (4) A sophisticated symbolism in 
the architectural programme. 

The mausoleum is set at the northern end of the 
main axis of a vast oblong walled-in complex (ca. 
1,114.5 x 373 gaz) formed of three units: the tomb 
and its garden with elaborate water works (Fig. 3, A, 
B, E), and two courtyard complexes to its south with 
subsidiary structures (C, D), only one of which sur¬ 
vives. The preserved Tadj complex measures ca. 561 
m x 300 m (690 x 313 gaz). In its layout the tomb 
garden (A and B) is the monumentalised version of 
the Shahdjaham expression of the waterfront garden, 
a type specific to Mu gh al architecture (Koch, The 
Mughal water front garden, in A. Petruccioli (ed.), Theory 
and design of gardens during the times of the great Muslim 
empires, Leiden 1997). The plan shows the character¬ 
istic configuration of a raised rectangular terrace (kursi. 
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A) on which are placed the main buildings and a 
lower centrally planned four-part garden ( cahar bagh) 
(B); its square, measuring 368 x 368 gag/ 296.31 x 
296,31 m, formed the basis for developing the grid 
of the plan. The two complexes with the subsidiary 
structures are arranged according to the same com¬ 
positional scheme of a rectangle (C) combined with 
a centrally-planned unit (D) but here the buildings 
consist of open courtyards formed of narrow wings 
and arcades, typical of the residential and utilitarian 
architecture of the period (for the function of the 
buildings see mughals. 7. architecture, at Vol. VII, 
332). The courtyard complex adjoining the tomb gar¬ 
den contains also subsidiary tombs for other women 
of Shah Djahan’s zanana. These tombs are set in 
miniature replicas of the main garden (C, 9a, b). (Their 
form revives an older Sultanate type of a domed octa¬ 
gon surrounded by arcades, translated into the lighter 
architectural vocabulary of the period; see muthamman; 
Koch, Mughal architecture, 101, and figs. 34, 35.) Outside 
the walled enclosure is another small tomb complex 
varying this pattern (9c) and a tomb and a mosque 
(11, 12); 

The income of the bazars and the karwansara’h of 
the subsidiary complexes (8, 10)—together with that of 
thirty villages from the district of Agra—was devoted 
by imperial command to the upkeep of the mausoleum. 

In the tomb garden, emphasis is on the features 
on the central axis: the grandiose group of the mau¬ 
soleum ( rawda) (1) and its four minarets, flanked by 
a mosque (2) and a “guest house” ( mihmdn-khana ), 
rather an assembly hall (3), set the main accent. Radial 
symmetry is observed in the gatehouse ( darwaza , 5) 
and the tomb proper. Both follow the ninefold plan 
(Fig. 4), the favourite plan of Mughal architecture 
with Timurid antecedents (L. Golombek, From Tamer¬ 
lane to the Taj Mahal, in Islamic art and architecture. Essays 
in Islamic art and architecture in honor of Katharina Otto- 
Dorn, ed. A. Daneshvari, Malibu 1981, i, 43-50; 
E. Koch, Mughal architecture, 44-50, 80-1, 99-100). The 
plan of the mausoleum is inscribed in a square with 
chamfered comers or irregular octagon, described in 
the contemporary texts as muthamman [q.v.] baghdadt. 
The elevation follows—in the interior—the Timurid 
concept of two super-imposed tomb chambers sur¬ 
mounted by a high double dome (Fig. 2). The exte¬ 
rior—composed of monumental plshtaks [q.v .] flanked 
by double-storey niches—brings the cubical tomb of 
the Dihli tradition enhanced by Deccani features (bul¬ 
bous profile of the dome) to a formal apotheosis of 
unparalleled elegance and harmony (Fig. 1). The bal¬ 
anced proportions are highlighted by the sophisticated 
facing of the brick structure: the white marble in¬ 
laid with pietre dure reacts to atmospheric changes and 
enhances the mystical and mythical aura of the build¬ 
ing. All the subsidiary structures of the Tadj complex 
are faced with red sandstone; special features, such 
as domes may be clad in white marble. This hierar¬ 
chically graded colour dualism—generally characteris¬ 
tic of imperial Mughal architecture but here explored 
with unparalled sophistication—connects with ancient 
Indian sastric traditions, laid down in the Visnudhar- 
mottara (8th century?) (tr. P. Shah, Ahmedabad 1990, 
268, 271) where white-coloured stones are assigned 
to brahmans and red ones to ksatriyas. The marble for 
the Tadj was brought from Makrana in Radjasthan 
and the sandstone from the quarries of the Vindhyan 
system in the region of Fathpur Sfkrf and Rupbas. 

The architectural decoration with naturalistic flow¬ 
ers and plants executed in relief (Fig. 5) and in the 
famous Italianate inlay with semi-precious stones 


{pietre dure, Mu gh al parcin kart [</.:'.]) (Koch, Shah Jahan 
and Orpheus, Graz 1988, esp. 15-22, 39 n. 24) finds 
its richest and most artistic expression in the central 
chamber of the tomb (Fig. 6). It symbolises eternal 
bloom and supports thus the architectural programme 
of the building as an earthly replica of the abode of 
the pardoned Mumtaz in the gardens of heavenly 
Paradise. The elaborate Kur’anic inscriptions designed 
by Amanat Khan al-ShlrazI focus accordingly on the 
Day of Resurrection, Last Judgement, and the Reward 
of the Faithful. 

The architect. The question about the identity 
of the architect of the building has as yet not been 
entirely solved, since contemporary sources minimise 
the role of the architects and emphasise the involve¬ 
ment of the patron. Mir ‘Abd al-Karfm, Djahanglr’s 
leading architect and the Mughal official Makramat 
Khan are named as overseers of the construction; 
Ustad Ahmad LahawrI is also reported to have been 
connected with the building (Begley and Desai, Taj 
Mahal, pp. xli-xliii, 260-86). The craftsmen made their 
contribution known with numerous mason marks, 
which still await systematic study. 

History. Mumtaz died on 17 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1040/ 

17 June 1631 in Burhanpur [q.vl\ and was temporarily 
buried there. The construction on the Tadj started 
in Dj umada II 1041/January 1632 after the take¬ 
over of the site had been negotiated with its then 
owner, Radja Djai Singh Kachwaha of Amber. The 
body of Mumtaz was brought in December 1631 from 
Burhanpur to Agra and temporarily reburied in 
January 1632 on the construction site. In June 1632 
Shah Djahan commemorated the first death anni¬ 
versary Curs) in the sahn (courtyard [ifiilaw kfrana]?) of 
the building with rites aimed at obtaining divine par¬ 
don for the deceased. The second ’urs in May of the 
following year was already held on the monumental 
platform ( cabutra) on the terrace (hum) raised over the 
third and final burial place of Mumtaz; the place of 
the tombstone was on this occasion surrounded by a 
screen of enamelled gold, the work of the imperial 
goldsmiths’ department supervised by Blbadal Khan 
(replaced in 1643 by the present inlaid marble screen). 
At this time, the domed tomb structure had not as 
yet been raised. According to two inscriptions in the 
interior of the mausoleum and one in the portal of 
the west fayade, the main mausoleum was completed 
in 1048/1638-9. The histories report that the entire 
complex was finished in 1052/1643 but—according 
to an inscription on the garden fayade of the main 
gateway—work on the decoration went on at least 
until 1057/1647. Muhammad Salih Kanbo even 
reports that the entire complex took twenty years to 
be completed. The cost amounted to 50 lakhs (4 to 
5 millions) rupees (see S. Moosvi, Expenditure on build¬ 
ings under Shahjahan—a chapter of imperial financial history, 
in Procs. of the Indian History Congress, 46th session Amritsar, 
1985, 285-99). 

The ‘ urs celebrations are mentioned intermittently 
until the fourteenth death anniversary. Of particular 
importance was the 12th ‘urs on 17 Dhu ’1 Ka'da 
1052/6 February 1643, when the tomb was officially 
reported as being complete, on which occasion LahawrI 
and Kanbo provided detailed descriptions of the entire 
complex which—with regard to exactitude, detail and 
consistent terminology—are unparalleled in all of 
Mughal writing on architecture. After the 14th ’urs, 
Shah Djahan spent over two years in the north of his 
empire and moved his capital in 1648 to the newly- 
constructed Shahdjahanabad at Dihli. The last doc¬ 
umented imperial visit to the Tadj is that of Safar 
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1065/December 1654. When Shah Dj ahan died in 
1076/1666, after having spent the last years of his 
life in captivity at Agra, he was buried in the tomb 
at the side of his wife. 

After Shah Djahan’s burial little is known about 
the mausoleum until the later 18th century when it 
began to enter the awareness of the west through the 
depictions and descriptions of British visitors to India 
in search of the picturesque (Pal, 199 ff.). In 1803 
the British conquered Agra and the tomb became the 
focus of their selective restoration of monuments, which 
was put on a more systematic basis at the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century when the Archaeological 
Survey of India (founded in 1860) also took on the 
agenda of conservation. Today, the Tadj Mahall is 
included in the Monuments of World Heritage in 
India and also, sadly, appeared on the 1996 list of 
the world’s hundred most endangered historic sites, 
according to World Monuments Watch (tourism and 
uncontrolled industrial growth in its surroundings). 
Despite India’s uneasiness with its Islamic past, the 
Tadj Mahall has become India’s national symbol, 
advertising in particular tourism. 

Bibliography (including references given above): 
1. Original sources. All known 17th century 
sources—Mughal and Western—related to the Tadj 
Mahall have been compiled and translated by W.E. 
Begley and Z.A. Desai, Taj Mahal: the illumined tomb, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1989; the work includes also a 
detailed photographic documentation. 

2. Studies. The vast literature on the Tadj 
Mahall comprises surprisingly few serious scholarly 
studies. There is as yet no monograph dedicated 
to its architecture; J.A. Hodgson’s plan (1828) pub¬ 
lished in Memoir on the length of the lllahee guz, or 
imperial land measure of Hindostan, in JRAS, vii (1843), 
42-63, remained until recendy the most accurate 
survey of the Tadj complex and the basis of all 
later plans. A new plan based on measurements 
taken in 1995 by R.A. Barraud and E. Koch is 
published here as PI. IV. Pioneering studies are 
M. Moin-ud-Din, The history of the Taj and the build¬ 
ings in its vicinity, Agra 1905; and M.A. Chaghtai, 
Le Tadj Mahal d’Agra (Inde): histoire et description, 
Brussels 1938. In addition to the works mentioned 
in the text, see R. Nath, The immortal Taj Mahal. 
The evolution of the tomb in Mughal architecture, Bombay 
1972; R.A. Jairazbhoy, The Taj Mahal in the context 
of East and West: a study in the comparative method, in 
Jnal. of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxiv (1961), 
59-88; Begley, Aminat Khan and the calligraphy on the 
Taj Mahal, in Kunst des Orients, xii (1978-9), 5-39; 
idem, The myth of the Taj Mahal and a new theory of 
its symbolic meaning, in The Art Bulletin, lxi (1979), 
7-37; P. Pal, J. Leoshko et alii, Romance of the Taj 
Mahal, Los Angeles and London 1989; and for 
excellent photographs, see J.L. Nou, A. Okada and 
M.C. Joshi, Taj Mahal, Paris and New York 1993. 
For the most recent treatment in the context of 
Mughal architecture, see Ebba Koch, Mughal archi¬ 
tecture: an outline of its history and development ( 1526- 
1858), Munich 1991, and C.B. Asher, Architecture of 
Mughal India, Cambridge 1992. See also the bibls. 
to Agra and mughals, 7. Architecture. 

(Ebba Koch) 

TAPI al-DAWLA [see tutush], 

TADI al-DIN [see al-subkT]. 

TADI al-DIN Y1LDIZ Mu izzi, Turkish slsvc 
commander of the Ghurid sultan Mu c izz or Shihab 
al-Dln Muhammad, who after that ruler’s death in 
602/1206, made himself, with the support of a group 


of other Turkish soldiers, independent in Ghazna in 
eastern Afghanistan. Mu'izz al-Dln’s successor at 
Firuzkuh Mahmud b. Ghiyath al-Dln Muham¬ 

mad, had to manumit Yildiz and recognise him as 
governor in Ghazna. During his nine years’ rule there, 
Yildiz treated another Mu'izzi slave commander 
Iltutmish [q.v], who had established himself in north¬ 
ern India, as his subordinate. But in the end, Yildiz 
was driven out of Ghazna in 611/1215 by the 
Kh w arazmian forces of Djalal al-Dln; he fled to India, 
but was defeated there in battle by Iltutmish and 
executed. 

Bibliography: The main source is DjuzdjanI, 
Tabakat-i Nasiri , ed. Habfbr, i, 410-14, tr. Raverty, 
i, 496-506. See also M. Habib and K.A. Nizami 
(eds.), A comprehensive history of India, v. The Delhi 
Sultanat (A.D. 1206-1526 ), Delhi, etc. 1970, 198-214. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 
TADI al-MULUK [see burids]. 

TADJALLI (a ), a masdar formation from form V 
of the root (jj-l-w, which means “to appear, to come 
to light, to be clear or brilliant”. Rabah b. 'Amr al- 
KaysF (d. ca. 180/796) of ‘Irak seems to have been 
the first to use this term to designate the manifesta¬ 
tion of God to a person at the time of the Judgement 
and then in Paradise (L. Massignon, Essai sur les ori- 
gines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 

1922, 217). 

Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896) introduced it into Sufism, 
giving it a meaning which is reproduced in the man¬ 
uals of the 10th and 11th centuries (G. Bowering, 
The mystical vision of existence in classical Islam, 172-5 and 
index s.v. tagalli', al-Kalabadht. al-Ta‘anruf li-madhhab ahl 
al-tayawwuf Damascus 1986, 121-2; al-Kushayri, Risala, 
Damascus 1988, 74; al-Sarradj, al-Luma' ft Ttasawwuf 
ed. Nicholson, Leiden 1914, 362, etc.). The tadjalli con¬ 
sists of mukashafa, an “unveiling”, which allows divine 
light to “irradiate” the heart of the meditator; it there¬ 
fore releases human nature from its darkness in the 
same way that the sun chases away gloom (cf. Kur’an, 

XCII, 2). 

The influence of al-Tustarf is also equally noticeable 
in the Salimiyya, a spiritual movement which grew 
from him, as in his disciple al-Halladj (L. Massignon, 
Passion, 2 Paris 1975, i, 432, 568, 621, iii, 181-2; but 
note that Massignon has a tendency to “Christianise” 
the word tadjalli by translating it as “transfiguration”, 
and in fact Christian Arabs use this same term to 
denote the Transfiguration of Christ). 

Later mystics retain the meaning of “unveiling” in 
the term (cf. Ibn al-'Arabl, Istilah al-sufyya, in Rasa’il, 
Haydarabad 1948, 9, and this is often taken up again 
by other authors) while also exploring its range of 
meaning for initiation. Tadjalli reveals divine knowl¬ 
edge which is in the heart of man, thus opening to 
him the pathway to gnosis. Such theophany is so 
powerful (according to Kur’an, VII, 143, it reduced 
Mount Sinai to dust before the eyes of Moses) that 
it made the human ego volatile. Mystics then experi¬ 
ment by attempting to annihilate the “Sinai of the 
soul”, according to the formula of Kubrawf Sufis (cf. 
the introduction of H. Landolt to N. Isfararayini, 
Reuelateur des my stores, Lagrasse 1986, 106; and see also 
M. de Miras, La methode spirituelle d’un maitre du Souftsme 
iranien, Nur Ali-Shah, Paris 1973, 295, 322). Therefore a 
person can only tolerate theophanies of divine attrib¬ 
utes, names and acts, and these paradoxically form 
“so many protective veils between the divine essen¬ 
tial being and the creature”. 

The term tadjalB also has a metaphysical and a 
cosmogonic meaning; as the correlative of the first, it 




Fig. 2. Section (Drawing R.A. Barraud/E. Koch) 
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Site plan (Drawing R.A. Barraud/E. Koch) 
A terrace (hurst) 

B tomb garden (\cahdr\bdgh) 

C complex of forecourt ((fcilaw khana ) 

D complex with cross-shaped (car jfi) bazar and 
four | karwdn \ sard’is 
E water works 

1 mausoleum ( rawda ) 

2 mosque (mas<fjid) 

3 assembly hall (mihmdn khana) 

4 garden pavilion 

5 gate (darwaza) 

6 tower pavilion (bur<ft) 

7 quarters for tomb attendants (khawasspura) 

8 bazar street 

9 subsidiary tomb (mahbara) 

10 karwdn \ sard’i 

11 tomb 

12 mosque 
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Fig. 5. Main mausoleum, northern portal (Photo: E. Koch, 1979) 


Fig. 6. Tombstones in main tomb chamber (Photo: E. Koch, 1981) 
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appears in Shfism, especially from Ibn al- c Arabi on¬ 
wards. The Arab philosophers were already using tadj.alM 
in such a perspective. For Ibn Sina, souls and the 
tangible world flow by “irradiation” from the actu¬ 
ating intellect, which itself comes from God, the supreme 
light (L. Gardet, La pensee religieuse dAvicennt , Paris 
1951, 52, 166). In the work of the faldsifa , as in that 
of the later mystics, the notion of UyfralU shows affini¬ 
ties with that of fayd, the theory of “emanation”, bor¬ 
rowed from Plotinus. 

Ibn al-'Arabf, who distinguishes the two terms, made 
the first one of them the foundation for his meta¬ 
physical doctrine. Ibn Khaldun puts tad^alU elsewhere 
as a characteristic tenet of the major representatives 
of “the school of theophany” (ahl or ashab al-tafyalU) 
which in his opinion represents the major current of 
thought in “modern” Sufism {Shifa 3 al-sd 3 il li-tahdhlb 
al-masd 3 il , Tunis 1991, 212; Mukaddima , tr. V. Monteil, 
Discours sur VHistoire universelle , Beirut 1968, 1017-22; 
however, the poet Ibn al-Farid, who is also included 
in this changing hierarchy, favours the term fayd). Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn al- < ArabT, multiplicity extends gradu¬ 
ally outwards from unity, through a long unbroken 
line of theophanies, which assume countless different 
forms; the world continues to exist thanks to “perpet¬ 
ual creation” (khalk #adid). By the “irradiation” of the 
Divine Essence on them, creatures pass from nothing¬ 
ness to existence, or from virtual existence to effective 
existence. Everything or every being is therefore a 
“theophanic locus” {mafhar, macula), a receptacle (kabil) 
which receives this “irradiation” according to its pre¬ 
dispositions (istLdad). Consequently, man sees only his 
own image in the divine mirror. 

Elsewhere, most of the masters deny that God is 
revealed to objects in His Essence (tatfialli dhatl; cf., 
e.g. Ibn al-'Arabi, al-Futuhat al-makkiyya , Cairo 1329, 
ii, 606). For Tadj al-Dlh al-Subki (Tabakat al-s&djt‘iyya 
al-kubra, Cairo 1964, ii, 312), an author as early as 
al-Kushayri had this perception of tai&alli, but he was 
afraid to divulge its esoteric implications in his Risala 
(loc. cit.). 

Ibn al-'Arabi develops the metaphysics of tafcalti in 
many passages of his works (in particular the Fusus 
al-hikam and the K. aTTad^alliyat ; for this last work, 
use the edition of O. Yahia in al-Mashrik [1966-7]). 
This doctrine has clearly diffused mainly into the 
school of Ibn al-'Arabi (Kashanf, Djili, Kaysarl, etc.) 
but also into more orthodoxly Sunni Sufism (cf. for 
example K. al-Tacfialliydt of the ShadhilF Ibn Zagh- 
dan, ms. Berlin We II, 1505), Imamite gnosis (cf. La 
philosophic shi'ite, texts by H. Amoli, ed. H. Corbin 
and O. Yahia, Paris-Tehran 1969), and also to IsmaTlf 
gnosis ( c Aziz-i NasafT, Le livre de Vhomme pa fait , ed. 
M. Mole, Paris-Tehran 1962; H. Corbin, Trilogie ismaeli- 
enne , Paris-Tehran 1961); the IsmaTlfs already pro¬ 
fessed the doctrine of the cycles of occulation ( satr ) 
and of manifestation (tad}alft). 

Bibliography : The occurrences of the term ta^allJ 
in mystical literature, particularly in that which is 
later than Ibn al-'Arabr, are too numerous to be 
recorded here. But a discussion of the teaching of 
the master on this subject is presented by Su c ad 
al-HakTm, al-Mu c <fcam al-sufi , Beirut 1981, 257-69; 
similarly see H. Corbin, LHmagination creatrice dam 
le soufisme d 3 Ibn c Arabi , Paris 1958, 324 (index); 
G. Bowering, The mystical vision of existence in Classical 
Islam. The Qur’anic hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl At- 
Tustari (d. 283/896), Berlin and New York 1980; 
W.C. Chittick et alii, Les Illuminatiom de la Mecque, 
The Meccan Illuminatiom , Paris 1988, 501 n. 7 (with 
copious references to passages on tadjalh in al-Futuhat 


al-Makkiyya of Ibn al-'Arabr); Chittick, Die Sufi path 

of knowledge , Albany 1989, index s.v. jilwa. 

(E. Geoffroy) 

TADJDlD (a.) “renewal”, verbal noun of the form 
II verb (fiaddada “to renew”, a term of both clas¬ 
sical and modern Islamic politico-religio- 
social vocabulary. 

A well-known tradition preserved in Abu Dawud’s 
hadith collection (Wensinck, Concordance, i, 364) reports 
how the Prophet predicted that at the beginning of 
each century, God will send someone who will renew 
the religion of that century: c ala ra 3 si kulli mi 3 ati sanat m 
man yu<fiaddidu laha dtnaha. 

The title of mud^addid [q.v.] “renewer” has been 
bestowed, amongst others, on the Umayyad caliph 
'Umar II (r. 717-20) and the famous theologian al- 
Ghazalr (d. 1111). The great writer al-Suyutf (d. 911/ 
1505) expected his contemporaries to recognise him 
as the renewer of the 10th/16th century [see further, 
mudjaddid]. 

In modern times, the idea of a renewer for each 
century of the Muslim era has remained alive. It may 
be more a part of popular Islam than of the High 
Islam of the established official c ulama 3 . The first day 
of the first month of the Muslim year 1400 fell on 
21-2 November 1979. On the eve of the 15th cen¬ 
tury A.H., a number of candidates for the title of 
Renewer of the century were under discussion. 

One of these was Ruh Allah al-Khumaynl, who 
had come to power in Iran earlier that year. But the 
Egyptian Muslim reformer and cult leader Shukri 
Mustafa (b. 1942, executed March 1978 for his in¬ 
volvement in an assassination which had taken place 
in July 1977) was, earlier in the 1970s, seen by 
many as, possibly, the Renewer of Islam of the 15th 
century. 

Also, the word tafcdid is repeatedly used in the title 
of books about the renewal of the Arab Muslim world 
in its confrontation with the West. One of the most 
famous of such books is Tafcdid al-fikr al- c arabi (1971) 
by the Egyptian neopositivist philosopher ZakT NadjTb 
Mahmud (1905-93). This book argues that every cul¬ 
ture is a collection of techniques, values, beliefs, uten¬ 
sils, etc., and that modem Arab culture should not 
simply imitate the West but has carefully to select the 
elements which it wants to take over from the West 
in order to create a new, cohesive culture that is truly 
both modem and Arab at the same time. 

The tension between High and Low Islam, it has 
been repeatedly pointed out, especially eloquently and 
convincingly in the writings of Ernest Gellner (d. 1995), 
has been responsible for the frequent launching of 
internal purification and renewal movements. Perio¬ 
dically, High Islam would attempt to impose itself on 
the whole of society. In the long run, this could not 
be successful, so that the resulting pattern has been 
one that might be called cyclical reformation. 

In the confrontation with the West, this state of 
affairs has created a particular development. Should 
Muslim countries, it was now asked, emulate those 
with whom they wished to be equal in power (thereby 
spurning their own tradition), or should they, on the 
contrary, affirm the values of their own tradition, even 
at the price of material and military weakness? 

The dominant and persuasive answer did not recom¬ 
mend emulation of the West, nor idealisation of some 
folk virtue and wisdom. It commended a return to, 
or a more rigorous observance of, High Islam. Self¬ 
renewal did, in this case, not have to go outside the 
society. Society could find self-renewal in its own per- 
fecdy genuine and real Higher Culture which had 
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been recognised, though not implemented, as a valid 
norm by the rest of Muslim society. 

It is this vision which is now conquering the Muslim 
world. The many books and articles about renewal 
of the Muslim world which are written and published 
in the Middle East often do not do much more than 
present a version of this view. In the West, since the 
seventies, such views, especially when violent, are usu¬ 
ally called “fundamentalist”. 

Bibliography. J.J.G. Jansen, The philosophical devel¬ 
opment of Zati Nagfb Mahmud, in Bi Or, xxxiv (1977), 
298-300; idem, The significance of modem Muslim rad¬ 
icalism, in C. van Dijk and A.H. de Groot (eds.), 
State and Islam , Leiden 1995, 115-23 (on Shukrl 
Mustafa); E. Gellner, especially his Postmodernism, 
reason and religion, London and New York 1992. 

(J.J.G. Jansen) 

TADJIK, the later form of a word Tazlk or Tazfk 
used in the Iranian and Turkish worlds. In Islamic 
usage, it eventually came to designate the Persians, 
as opposed to the Turks. 

1. Etymology and early linguistic develop¬ 
ment of the term. 

The traditional explanation of the term goes back 
at least to E. Quatremere, Histone des sultans mamebuks 
de I’Egypte, ii/2, Paris 1845, 154-5, and was set forth, 
e.g., in Barthold’s EX art. This derives Tazfk, etc./ 
Tadjik from the name of the Arab tribe of Tayyi’ 
Syriac Tayyaye, meaning “Arabs”, said to have 
been the first Arab tribe encountered by the Persians 
in pre-Islamic times (this would presumably be from 
contacts with the Lakhmids [q.vi\ of al-Hfra, who used 
the Tayyi’ as frontier guards in ‘Irak, with lyas b. 
Kabfsa al-Ta’f in A.D. 602 actually taking over the 
wardenship of the marches from the Lakhmids), so 
that the Persians then applied it to the Arabs in gen¬ 
eral. The usage of the term may, however, be older 
than the 6th century. It spread eastwards with the 
Arab advance through Persia in the 7th century A.D., 
and when Arab troops reached Transoxania and first 
encountered members of the Western Turkish empire, 
the latter gradually took over the term, at first apply¬ 
ing it to all Muslims (between whose component 
ethnic groups they did not as yet distinguish) but sub¬ 
sequently to the Iranian peoples of Transoxania and 
then Persia proper, as the Muslim people with whom 
they were, by that time, most in contact. From the 
Turkish side, the Turks’ nomadic, steppe background 
led them to use Tazfk, etc., as applied essentially to 
sedentary agriculturists and town dwellers, somewhat 
disparagingly (for similar processes at work here with 
other terms from the same milieu and period, see 
sart and tat). However, it also begins to be used 
by the Persians themselves. In the mid-11 th century, 
the Ghaznawid historian Abu ’1-Fadl Bayhakf in his 
Ta'rikh-i Mas'udl, ed. Ghanf and Fayyad, Tehran 1324/ 
1945, 594 ult., has a Persian official at the court 
speaking of his people as “we tdzlkari', i.e. it was by 
then a self-designation of the Persians in their rela¬ 
tions with the Turkish ruling and military classes. 

In a thoroughgoing study of more than half-a- 
century ago, H.H. Schaeder examined the origins and 
development of the terms Tat and Tadjik. He noted 
the MP form taclk (and the Armenian one tacik), which 
would normally yield in NP *tazlg. The transition is 
visible in languages of the Further East, where the 
term begins to be borrowed from MP: Old Turkish 
tdzik, twice appearing in the Orkhon [ q.v. [ inscriptions 
of the first half of the 8th century to denote non- 
Turkish peoples of Central Asia, such as Transoxania; 
Chinese ta-shec, and Tibetan stag-gzig = ta~zig■ Hence 


when New Persian evolved, Tazfk appears from the 
first half of the 11 th century, and especially from the 
Mongol period, e.g. in the contrasting pair of terms 
Turk u Tazlk. The Old Turkish form tdzik must come 
not from NP but from MP taclk >~4a£ik > tazik (tazlk 
in Mahmud Kashghari, and forms with in the Cairo 
ms. of the Kutadgjiu bilig [?.r.]). At the side of tazlk 
we have in NP the word tazl for the Arabs (hence 
Firdawsf speaks of taziydni, i.e. Arab, horses, see Ph. 
Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schahnanie, Berlin 1935, s.v.). 
Here, the process of development from the name of the 
Arab tribe Tayyi’ seems clear, and Schaeder felt that 
tazl and tazlk could only spring from a common origin. 

The form Tadjik would thus be a later develop¬ 
ment, but seems to have become the standard one 
by the 15th century; the oldest citation for it which 
Schaeder could find was in verses of Djalal al-Dfn 
Rum! (13th century [(/.:'.]/ He suggested that the tran¬ 
sition tazlk > ta/folk first took place in western Persia 
via an intermediary form tazlk. 

The topic has since been taken up by V.A. Livshits 
and Werner Sundermann. The implication now is that 
NP tazl “Arab” goes back to a MP *tazlk!g and 
Middle Parthian *tazlk/g which was an Iranian caique 
on Tayyaye arising quite early in the Christian era 
(possibly on analogy with MP razlk/g as the ethnic 
adjective from the city of al-Rayy, rhyming closely 
with Tayyi’, and especially with its truncated form 
Tayy). Thus coined in western Persia to denote “Arab”, 
the term would then have been carried by Persians 
and Parthians, traders and others, into various parts 
of Central Asia, but more probably by Parthians, the 
western neighbours of Sogdia, given the Sogdian 
spelling t’zyk - tazik/g. When, on the other hand, 
Arabs or Muslims in Central Asia are referred to, in 
the sources from the 8th century onwards, as Tazfk 
with z, it must have been Persians who introduced 
the name or confirmed it by then established Persian 
pronunciation with <:. The majority of Persian invaders 
of Transoxania in early Islamic times were, however, 
no less Muslim than their Arab commanders, to whom 
they, for ethnic and not for religious distinction from 
themselves, referred as Tazfk/g. Hence Barthold and 
Schaeder thought it possible that the name Tadjik, 
as today applied to and used by native speakers of 
the form of Persian language current in what is now 
the former Tadjikistan SSR, finds its ultimate expla¬ 
nation in a restriction to the meaning “Persian”, by 
the still un-Islamised Turks of Inner Asia, of a term 
originally meaning “Arab”, which they had come to 
use in the sense of “Muslim”. 

There is, however, a complication in that popular 
speech in the western province of Fars was at the 
end of the 19th century using the term ta&lk (not 
with z or z) to designate the everyday Persian koine 
spoken there, in order to show its distinctiveness from 
the true Iranian dialects of Fars (see O. Mann, Die 
Tajik-Mundarten der Provinz Fars. Kurdisch-persische For- 
schungen, Abt. L, Berlin 1909, p. XXVIII). This pecu¬ 
liar usage may go back as far as Sasanid times. 
W. Henning (cited in M. Mu'in’s ed. of the Burhan-i 
katf, Tehran, i, 455) therefore concluded that tadjik 
in the sense of “Persian” has nothing to do with MP 
tazlk!g and MParth tazik/g, which exclusively mean 
“Arab”, and convincingly postulated an origin for 
tadjik in *Tat-clk, originally *Tad-cik. Persians migrat¬ 
ing from Fars to Transoxania would have brought 
with them their own name for themselves and their 
language, a name quite distinct from Tazfk and Tazfk, 
names by which the Persians and Parthians respec¬ 
tively called the Arabs. 
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In later centuries of the Islamic period, as with the 
term Sart [q.v .], Tadjik became for some Turkish peo¬ 
ples of Inner Eurasia especially associated with the 
Iranians in their role as traders. Thus amongst the 
Volga Tatars, Tadjik/Tazik came to be used as a 
common noun “merchant, trader”; according to one 
of the original sources for the Russian conquest of 
Kazan [< 7 . 0 .] in 1552 (Prince Kurbskiy’s account), the 
citadel of Kazan was defended by the “ditch of the 
Tezik” (tezitjkiy/teshitskiy rov), with Tezik explained as 
meaning “merchant”. 

By the 19th century, Tadjik was sometimes used 
to denote the Eastern Iranian peoples of Khurasan 
and Transoxania, as distinct from the Persians proper 
of central and western Persia; hence its particular 
usage during the 20 th century in the designation of 
the Tadjikistan Autonomous SSR, set up in 1924 (in 
1929 a SSSR), the present independent Tadzhikistan 
Republic, and the language used there [see below, 
tadjTkT 1.; and Tadjikistan]. 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 
article, see Barthold, EV art. s.v.; H.H. Schaeder, 
Tiirkische Namen der Iranier, in G. Jaschke (ed.), 
Festschrift F. Giese, Sonderband der Welt des Islams, 
Leipzig 1941, 1-34; V.A. Livshits, Sogdiiskie dokumenti 
s gori Mug II, Moscow 1962, cited in Sundermann 
(see below); W. Sundermann, An early attestation of 
the name, of the Tajiks , in Medioiranica. Procs. of the 
Internal. Colloquium .. . Katholieke Unvuersiteit Leuven . . . 
1990, Leuven 1993, 163-71. (C.E. Bosworth) 

2. Historical development of the term from 
Tlmurid times onwards. 

In the usage of early Islamised Turks in Central 
Asia (Mahmud Kashgharl, Diwan lughat al-turk, and in 
the Kutadgpu bilig [^.zj.]) the word Tezik (alongside Tat) 
appears as a designation for the “Persians”. In Persian 
documents up to the 19th century (in historiograph¬ 
ical works since BayhakI) the word appears regularly 
with the meaning of “Persians”, almost always in a 
delimiting or contrastive combination with Turk. In this 
context, the comprehensive term Turk u Tadjik may 
mean something like “the totality of the subjects”, the 
focus here being on social rather then ethnic differ¬ 
entiations. This situation becomes particularly clear in 
Tlmurid times (9th/15th century). According to the 
stereotypical imaginations typically formulated in this 
period, the following was generally accepted: The Turk 
are the warriors (ahl-i sayf), organised in tribes and 
being conscious of their tribal affiliations; the Tadjik 
are free of all tribal connections and are sedentary 
(peasants or urban dwellers); in the expectations of 
others they are not warriors, but rather tradesmen 
and, most particularly, merchants and bureaucrats 
(ahl-i kalam). The use of Persian is no differentiating cri¬ 
terion: at least those Turks that belonged to the elite 
were just as well in command of it as were the Tadjik. 
They had, however, one linguistic advantage: they 
spoke, in addition to Persian, their own Turkish ver¬ 
nacular which the Tadjik learned only in exceptional 
circumstances. At least, this is the way the contrast 
appeared to the Turk politician and poet Mir ‘All 
Shir NawaT [< 7 .*/.] in the courtly society of the late 
Tlmurid state; he belonged to the class of the amirs, 
i.e. the ahl-i sayf, although he himself was no active 
military man. The functional segregation of Turk and 
Tadjik was explicitly regulated in the government and 
court of the Tlmurids: there were two princely coun¬ 
cils (diwan), the “Turkish Diwan” (in Persian dxwan-i 
umara 3 , in Turkish Turk diwani) for the tribal and mil¬ 
itary leaders, and the “Persian Diwan” of the bureau¬ 
crats (in Persian dxwan-i tadjikan, in Turkish sart diwani ; 


see Roemer, Staatsschreiben , 169 ff.). Sart [^.y.j was a 
further designation of the Tadjik, taken from Turkish 
usage, originally having the explicit meaning of “trader”, 
“merchant” (for the semantic development of the term 
Sart see Baldauf, 79 ff.). 

Thus from the time of the Tlmurids onward (and 
in Persia proper and Central Asia certainly up to the 
19th century) the term Tadjik was used, first and fore¬ 
most, in the contrastive pair Turk vs. Tadjik , without 
any specific regional correlation. The two terms had, 
if at all, only partially an ethnolinguistic semantic com¬ 
ponent. Turk implied also military prowess, tribal nobil¬ 
ity, and other such attributes, whereas Tadjik (with its 
synonym Sart) denoted, alongside the use of Persian, 
also sedentariness, lack of tribal affiliation, and often 
an urban way of life and the occupation of merchant 
(Bregel, Turko-Mongol influences, 63). Members of Persian¬ 
speaking tribes were never called Tadjik. 

This state of affairs changed with Russia’s colonial 
rule over Central Asia. During the repeated censuses 
of the Russian colonial administration, observations 
of ethnographers were used as statistical categories 
throughout the empire. Thus it became current among 
the Russian bureaucrats to use Tadjik for those inhab¬ 
itants of Transoxania, Farghana, and the Pamirs who 
spoke Iranian languages and dialects, while sedentary 
people living in towns and rural areas and speaking 
predominantly Turkish (often, however, being bilingual) 
were statistically assigned the term Sart. This was based 
to a large extent on a misunderstanding, given that 
until then the two terms had denoted the same type 
of inhabitants. Even the fact that the major part of 
the urban Sart/Tadjlk of the Zarafshan [q.vi] valley 
(Samarkand, Bukhara) and of the Farghana valley had 
become bilingual during the last three hundred years, 
had not been taken into account with this new ter¬ 
minology. During Russian rule, Sart and Tadjik were 
considered to be designations for two ethnolinguistic 
groups that were conceived of as quite distinct. 

In the early Soviet period, this differentiation 
was further developed. Literati like Sadr al-Dln c AynI 
(Becka, Sadriddin Ayni, passim) and the “regionalist” and 
Turkestanist ‘Abd al-Ra’uf Fitrat (Becka, Tajik litera¬ 
ture, following Bertel’s) [see tadjikI. 2. Literature] super¬ 
imposed the notion of Tadjik on to the linguistic term 
Tadjik (todjikx ), which denoted a modernised form of 
the Persian literary language as adapted to the col¬ 
loquial language of the inhabitants of Bukhara and 
Samarkand. c AynI was also representative of a tendency 
favoured by the Soviets, to separate the Tadjik as a 
Persian-(TadjlkI-)speaking nation from the Uzbeks, 
who were conceived as Turkophone. The term Uzbek, 
up to that time a tribal name, from now on also cov¬ 
ered the Russian colonial term Sart. With the found¬ 
ing of the Soviet Republic of Tadjikistan (Todjikiston) 
in 1929, Tadjik finally became the official name of 
a Soviet titular nation and, since 1991, that of the 
majority nation of an independent republic [see Tadji¬ 
kistan]. In Uzbekistan, Tadjik indicates the minority 
of Persian-(TadjIkI-)speakers in Bukhara, Samarkand, 
the Kashka Darya region and in parts of Farghana, 
which are mostly bilingual (Uzbek, Tadjik). Since the 
“national delimitation” of Central Asia in 1924, the 
Tadjik of the Uzbek part of the Zarafshan valley have 
been exposed to an extensive process of Uzbekisation. 
Following the usage of Russian colonial times, speak¬ 
ers of non-Persian Iranian languages and dialects 
were also called Tadjik, a fact which led to further 
confusion (Bregel, Notes, 15). For the sake of differ¬ 
entiation, terms like “Mountain Tadjiks” (a synonym 
of Galea) were introduced; these were all foreign des- 
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ignations, which were, however, adopted by the peo¬ 
ples concerned under the influence of colonial, later 
Soviet, language regulation. 

In the People’s Republic of China, Tadjik today 
almost exclusively means speakers of Iranian Pamir 
languages in Xinjiang (Sinkiang [?.r.]), in particular, 
speakers of Sarikulf. In Afghanistan, to the present 
day, it is the Persian-speaking, traditionally sedentary, 
and in no way tribally-bound population that is called 
Ta^ik. As a self-designation this term, which earlier on 
had been more or less pejorative, has become accept¬ 
able during the last twenty years, particularly as a 
conscious and comprehensive delimitation of Persian¬ 
speaking Afghans. The self-designation of Persian- 
speakers in Afghanistan had been for a long time most 
commonly Famwan, Farsiban , or Farsi-gu(y). However, 
even today Tadjik does not comprise all Persian-speak¬ 
ing groups in Afghanistan; it has obviously preserved 
a socio-cultural semantic component. The Uzbeks in 
northern Afghanistan, mostly bilingual and thus also 
Persian-speaking, consider themselves, as can be ex¬ 
pected, clearly distinct from the Tadjik, and so do 
the Persian-speaking Shl'I Hazara [see hazaras, in 
Suppl.] and some other tribes. 

Until today, under the influence of the ethnogra¬ 
phers, a meaning of the term Tadjik has been pre¬ 
served in scholarly literature on regions outside the 
Republic of Tajikistan, one which corresponds closely 
to the concept of the Russian colonial administration. 
This may be helpful as a convention among scholars, 
but has little to do with the historical and the mod¬ 
em meanings of the term and the self-understanding 
of the Tadjik. 
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TADind. 

1. Language. 

Tadjik! is the name of an Iranian (Irano-Aryan) 
language commonly applied to the official language 
of Tadjikistan (formerly a republic of the Soviet Union 
which declared its independence on 8 September 1991). 
Closely-related varieties of the spoken language called 
Tadjik! are used by different ethnic groups (not nec¬ 
essarily sometimes identifying themselves Tadjiks) in 
many places over Central Asia, northern Afghanistan. 
Pakistan and the Sinkiang-Uygur province of China. 
All these genetically South-Western Iranic dialects go 
back to the classical New Persian language of the 
9th-16th centuries, the common ancestor of modem 
Persian, Tadjik! and modem Dari of Afghanistan. In 
Tadjikistan, South-Western forms of Iranian supplanted 
indigenous Eastern Iranian languages (Bactrian, Sog- 
dian and others) over a long period of time, mainly 
after Islamisation of the area (8th-9th centuries) [see 
further, Tran. 3. Languages, in Suppl.]. 

The total number of speakers can be estimated at 
about 7-8 millions (over 3 millions in Tadjikistan). In 
Central Asia, dialectically differentiated are so-called 
groups of “northern” Bukhara, Samarkand, Khudjand, 
Farghana), “central” (Zarafshan, Hisar, Dushanbe), 
“southeastern” (Badakhshan, Darwaz) and “south¬ 
western” (Kulyab—JChatlan) dialects. 

The first indications of Tadjlkl grammatical pecu- 
larities may be traced in literary texts originating in 
Central Asia and written in Arabo-Persian script from 
the 16th century onwards. After the introduction in 
1929 of a Latinised alphabet into Tadjikistan, the 
phonetical features of Tadjik! became obvious. This 
Latinised alphabet was replaced in 1940 by the Cyrillic 
(Russian) one, with 6 additional letters. Appeals for 
the restoration of the Arabo-Persian script are now 
being mooted. 

The written variety of Tadjlkl is characterised by 
a phonetic system of 6 vowels and 24 consonants 
(compared to the modem Persian 8 vowels—6 monoph¬ 
thongs and 2 diphthongs—and 23 consonants’ system). 
In morphological structure, Tadjik! is differentiated 
from Persian by the existence of a developed system 
of verb formation, including several specific forms for 
definite tenses (such as xonda istoda-ast “he is reading 
now”, xonda istoda bud “he was reading at some def¬ 
inite time in the past”), subjunctive participles in -gi 
(xondagi-st “he is supposed to have read”), composite 
verbal aspectual formations of various types (xonda mond 
“he finished reading”) and also other peculiar verbal 
constructions (auditive, i.e. “non-obvious” perfect and 
other forms). 

Written Central Asian Tadjlkl is clearly orientated 
more to the spoken dialect variety of the “northern” 
group. Some dialects of this group are strongly under 
Turkic influence, and intermediate Uzbek-Tadjlk ver¬ 
naculars exist in the region of active Uzbek-Tadjlk 
bilingualism where Uzbek is supplanting Tadjlkl in all 
spheres of life (not only in the bazaars but also amongst 
families at home). In the south, on the contrary, the 
process of Tadjlkl’s supplanting local Eastern Iranic 
(i.e. Pamir) languages continues (especially as Tadjlkl 
till recently remained the only written language of the 
Western Pamir area). 

Naturally, there is much Russian influence and a 
great amount of loanwords and Russian loanword-for¬ 
mations in the sphere of official and journalistic lan¬ 
guage; but attempts are now being made to substitute 
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for Russian loanwords Persian ones (sometimes, ones 
coming from other European languages). 

The dialectal spoken varieties of Tadjik! become 
closer to Persian ones as one goes towards the south¬ 
west (sc. towards Khurasan). Among the Turkicised 
varieties of the north, some can be classified as Turkic 
by morphology, but lacking such Turkic features as 
vowel harmony (together with some Iranised Uzbek 
dialects). 

The authors of important works on Tadjik! and its 
dialects include the Russian scholars M.S. Andreyev, 
A.A. Semenov, 1.1. Zarubin, V.S. Rastorgueva and 
A.Z. Rosenfeld, and the Tadjik scholars M. Shukurov, 
Sh. Rustamov and R. Ghafforov. 

Bibliography: V.S. Rastorgueva, A short sketch of 
Tajik grammar , Bloomington 1963; eadem, Oplt srav- 
nitelnogo izuceniya tadzikskikh govorov , Moscow 1964. 

1. M. Oranskij, Die neuiranischen Sprachen der Soujetunion, 

The Hague 1975; V.A. Efimov, V.C. Rastorgueva 
and E.N. Shrova. Persidshy, dari, tadzikskiy , Osnovi 
iranskogo yazikoznaniya. Novoiranskie yaziki, Mos¬ 
cow 1982, 5-230; Grammatikai zaboni adabii hozirai tojik , 
ed. Sh. Rustamov and R. Ghafforov. Dushanbe 1985; 
G. Lazard, Le person , Compendium Linguarum Ira- 
nicarum, ed. R. Schmitt, Wiesbaden 1989, 263-93 
(with bibl.). (I. Steblin-Kamensky) 

2. Literature. 

Tadjik! is an indivisible part of Persian literature 
[see Tran, vii], but its thousand-year existence and its 
historical circumstances justify treating it as a sepa¬ 
rate entity. In the Central Asia where the Tadjiks 
live, there originated, in the 10 th and 11 th centuries, 
the first Persian poets, whence the oldest style of 
Persian literature is called sabk-i lurkistam, but until 
the 15th century at least, Persian literature was homo¬ 
geneous, and the classic works of Sa 4 dl, Nizami, Hafiz, 
and Rum! [q.vv.] have always been considered a part 
of the literature of the Tadjiks in Central Asia. 

From the 16th century onwards, a certain separa¬ 
tion in culture from Shi 4 1 Persia and Central Asia 
began. Some authors used local dialects at times, and 
the influence of the large Turk! population was also 
felt. Literary production was more and more influ¬ 
enced by the so-called Indian style, sabk-i hindi [q.v\ 
From the region sprang authors like Hilail, WasifT, 
Banna’I [q.v.\ and c Abd al-Rahman MushfikI (932- 
94/1525-85 [< 7 . 0 .]), author of several mat&naun s and a 
dtwan-i mutd c ibat , which won him place among the 
popular jesters. Mir Abld Sayyida NasafT, was the 
representative of the so-called artisanal poetry, author 
of the often-imitated dastan , the Bahdriyyat or Haywandt- 
ndma. Central Asian literature in Persian was com¬ 
pletely taken over by the style of the Indo-Persian 
author Bldil [i/.».], unknown at that period in Western 
Persia, and from the 18th century onwards, there was 
no poet or writer in Central Asia or in A fgh anistan 
who did not imitate him. A prominent representative 
of derwish poetry was Sufi Allahyar KattakurghanI 
(d. 1136/1723), who, in verse written in Persian and 
Turk!, preached the renunciation of the earthly life. 
In the 19th century were notable the Bukharan poets 
<Abd al-Kadir IQi w adja Sawda (1239-90/1823-73) and 
Muhammad Shams al-Dln Shahln (1274-1312/1857- 
94), the author of a dxvoan and of the mathnawi Layla 
wa Ma(jjnun , the Tuhfat-i dustan and the prose work 
Bada c i al-sana c i. A new spirit was brought into the 
poetry by Tashkhudja Aslrl of Khodjand (1261-1315/ 
1864-1916), and new ideas are discernible in Ahmad 
Danish Kalla (1242-1315/1827-97) [see azadI, in 
Suppl., at 109], author of the prose work Nawadir al- 
waka 3 i e containing new opinions on education, culture 


and technology. His Risala contains a condemnation 
of the Bukharan ruling dynasty. Danish was a pre¬ 
decessor of the so-called Djadld or Young Bukharan 
movement, whose theoretician then became c Abd al- 
Ra*uf Fitrat [q.vi ]. An important follower of theirs was 
a pupil from the madrasas of Bukhara, Sadr al-Dln 
4 AynI (1878-1954 [q.v.]), who was, for his reformist 
educational methods ( maktab-i usul-i rjjadid ), condemned 
to 75 strokes of the cane in 1917 and narrowly escaped 
death. 

Tadjik! literature takes a new path after the 
Bukharan revolution in 1920. 4 AynI, Fitrat and others 
welcomed in their verse the fall of the amirate; its 
backwardness was described by c AynI in his story 
Adina about the life of a poor Tadjik boy, the first 
truly realist piece of prose in the Tadjik language. 

In 1926 t Aynl’s Namuna-yi adabiyyat-i tadfk was pub¬ 
lished, a traditional-type tadhkira that brought together 
samples of and short notices about 500 Central Asian 
poets and several writers, such as the Persian LahutI 
[^. 0 .], who participated prominently in the formation 
of post-revolutionary Tadjik poetry. In the poetry of 
the 1920s, the leading place belongs to the innova¬ 
tor Payraw SulaymanI (1899-1933). 

A serious estrangement from the mainstream of 
Persian literature was caused by the substitution of a 
Latin script for the Arabic-Persian one in 1929 and 
later, 1940, a Cyrillic alphabet. In these years 4 AynI 
and the Tadjik language scholars were fixing the 
norms of their language, which showed differences in 
phonology, morphology, syntax and vocabulary from 
the Persian of Iran and Afghanistan; these differences 
are above all evident in works of prose, especially in 
journalistic language. 

‘AynI’s novels Dofcpunda (1930) (a transcription from 
the Tadjik Cyrillic script is used from here onwards) 
and Gpulomon (1934) form, together with Odina, a tril¬ 
ogy about the destiny of the Tadjik nation. It was 
followed by the successful satirical novel Margi sudkhur 
(1939, new version 1953). Tadjik poetry is marked 
by the arrival of poets brought up in post-revolution 
schools, who published poetry which, in a less tradi¬ 
tional form, praises the liberation of women, the gTowth 
of education, victory over the Basmacis [q.v.] and the 
so-called success of the Soviet development, including 
eulogies of Lenin and Stalin. As everywhere in the 
Soviet Union, so in Tadjikistan there were in the 
1930s repressions; some writers were imprisoned, ex¬ 
iled or even lost their lives, and ‘Aynl himself was 
persecuted. He then, in the 1940s and early 1950s, 
wrote his fundamental work, a book of recollections, 
Toddosptho, a chronicle of the Bukharan society at the 
turn of the 19th century. ‘AynI’s followers are younger 
writers like Djalol IkromI (1909-93), with a short novel 
Tirmor (1939), an autobiographic novel Subhi djavonii 
mo (1954) and others works, and also several plays 
for the theatre on historical and contemporary sub¬ 
jects. The 1960s brought a certain detente. In poetry, 
the leading place belongs to Mirzo Tursunzoda (1911- 
77), who was for a long time President of the Tadjik 
Writers Union. He published several books of poetry 
denouncing colonialism, stressing the brotherhood 
between the eastern nations, and also some intimate 
lyrics. There are series of lyrical epic poems ( dostons) 
about the changes in Tadjik life: Hasani arobakash 
(1954), Az Gang to KremL, about the journey of Raja 
Pratap to Moscow, or Caroghi abadi (1958), in honour 
of Sadriddin Ayni. Mirsaid Mirshakar (1911-93) pub¬ 
lished collections of poems as well as poetry for chil¬ 
dren or dostons like fCisploki tilloi (1944) a legend from 
the Pamir region, and others, as well as his memoires 
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Tordi yoti mehrubon (1979). Mu'min Kanoat (b. 1932) 
wrote Korvoni nur, and the dostons Surudi Stalingrad, 
Gahvorai Ibni Sino, etc. To the distinguished poets of 
this time belong Ghaffor Mirzo, Abdudjabbor Kahhorl, 
the poetess Gulrukhsor Safiyeva, Loik Sherall. Bozor 
Sobir and others. 

Although poetry was dominant, Tadjik prose is now 
gaining more prominence. Ikroml published his novel 
on contemporary themes 3 oghhoi badmur (1977), and 
the crimes against humanity during the Stalinist era 
are treated in his short story Duvozdah kilometr (1967), 
published only in 1988. Ulughzoda published histori¬ 
cal works such as FirdusI (1978); Rahim Djalil (1909- 
89) wrote about the formation of socialism, and Foteh 
NiyozI (1914-91) treated mostly of war events. An 
author of some promise was Fazliddin Muhammadiyev 
(1928-91), with his novel Palatai kunfoaki (“The corner 
room”) showing a more liberal civil standpoint. Con¬ 
temporary life is the theme of authors like Yusufdjon 
Akobirov, Muhiddin Khodjavev. Amindjon Shukuhl 
or Djum'a Odina, whose novel Guzajhti ayyom (1978) 
was prohibited because of its critical attitude to a 
Communist party functionary; and there are many 
other authors, like Urun Kuhzod, Sorbon, Bahrom 
Firuz, Adash Istad, etc. The plays of GhanI Abdullo 
(1912-84) and those of authors like Ulughzoda, Ikroml, 
Shukuhi. Muhammadiyev, including the poets Mirsha- 
kar and Fayzullo Anson, have been staged in Tadjikis¬ 
tan theatres. 

In 1989 the Tadjikistan Parliament accepted a law 
about the priority of the “tofyiki (Jorsi)” language, 
which is expected to mean a return to the traditional 
script, but this has not so far been implemented. At 
the University of Dushanbe there has been created a 
department for the study of adabiyoti navini forsii todjik. 
Political liberation at the end of the 1980s resulted 
in an outpouring of patriotic poetry, verses praising 
the mother-tongue, the national traditions, including 
Islam, and condemning the Soviet regime, the losses 
of Bukhara and Samarkand, etc. After civil war broke 
out in 1991, a quarter of a million Tadjiks, mostly 
intelligentsia, left the country, and from Russia, Persia 
and other countries are now resounding proclama¬ 
tions and verses of protest: doston Mu'min Kanoat’s 
Hamosai dod (1994), the verses of Bozor Sobir, the col¬ 
lection of sorrowful poems fjodruzi dard (Moscow 1994) 
by the poetess Gulrukhsor. and others. 

Bibliography : S. 'Aynl, Xamuna-i adabiyyat-i tatjjik, 
Moscow 1926; J. Becka, in J. Rypka el alii. History 
of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 483-605, J. Becka, 
Adabiyyat-i first dar Tadjikistan, Tehran 1372/1993; 
A. Abdulloyev and S. Sa'diyev, Adabiyoti forsu todjik 
dar nimai duyumi asri XI va avvali asri XII, Dushanbe 
1986; A. Abdulloyev, Adabiyoti forsu todjik dar nimai 
amiali asri XI, Dushanbe 1986; Usmon Karimov, Ada¬ 
biyoti torjjik dar asri XVI, Dushanbe 1985; U. Kari¬ 
mov, Adabiyoti todjik dar nimai duwumi asri XVIII va 
avvali asri XIX, Dushanbe 1974; Rasul Hodizoda, 
Adabiyoti todjik dar nimai duwumi asri XIX, Dushanbe 
1968; J. Becka, Sadriddin Ayni. Father of modem Tajik 
culture, Naples 1980. (J. BeCka) 

TADJIKISTAN ( Djumhurii Todjikiston), a modern 
republic in Central Asia bordering on China 
(frontier of 430 km), Afghanistan (1,030 km), Uzbe¬ 
kistan (950 km), and Kirgizstan (590 km). 93% of its 
territory (in total 143,000 km 2 ) is covered by moun¬ 
tains, almost half of them higher than 3,000 m/9,840 
feet above sea level. Its capital is Dushanbe, renamed 
1929-61 Stalinabad. The state language is, according 
to the constitution of 1994, Tadjlkl (under Soviet rule 
officially promoted as a distinct Iranian language, nowa¬ 


days generally regarded as a variant of New Persian) 
[see tadjTkT. 1.], and besides that, Russian for “inter¬ 
national relations”. The population amounts to ca. 5.5 
million consisting, according to the last census (1989), 
of 62.3% Tadjiks, 23.5% Uzbeks, 7.6% Russians, and 
others (these figures may partly have changed due to 
developments connected with the civil war of 1992). 

As already the topography of the country suggests, 
the titular nation of the Tadjiks is of a regionally 
rather diverse character. It ranges between, on the 
one hand, a population of mixed Turkic-Iranian extrac¬ 
tion (prior to the 1920s, in the Russian sphere of in¬ 
fluence usually referred to as Sarts [q.vl\), not seldom 
bilingual in Turkic and Persian, and originating in 
the densely-populated agricultural regions and urban 
centres of the lowland; and, on the other hand, popula¬ 
tion remnants of Eastern Iranian elements, which have 
survived in the refuge areas of remote high mountain 
valleys, and have in part preserved their archaic lan¬ 
guages (such as YaghnabI, YazghulamI, ShughnI and 
WakhI). Even though certain popular traditions and 
religious practices were more or less radically sup¬ 
pressed in Soviet times, the local population, espe¬ 
cially the rural one, to a certain extent kept up their 
customs and beliefs (predominantly Sunni of the Ha- 
nafl law school, with an IsmaTlI community in Gorno- 
Badakhshan). 

The creation of the state of Tadjikistan was brought 
forth under Soviet auspicies by the so-called national- 
territorial delimitation of Central Asia in 1924. The 
Tadjik Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR), 
functioning as a part of the Uzbek SSR, was made 
up of Eastern Bukhara—till then belonging to the 
Bukharan People’s Republic (removed by the above- 
mentioned delimitation; until September 1920 the 
Emirate of Bukhara); a part of the Pamirs \q-vj (since 
1895 under Russian dominion), and twelve districts 
(; volost' ) of the Turkestan ASSR (also removed by the 
delimitation of 1924; until 1917, a governor-general¬ 
ship of Russia). In October 1929 the province and 
city of Khudjand [q.v.] (renamed Leninabad) was added 
to the territory of Tadjikistan, which at the same time 
received the status of a Union Republic (SSR). 

Tadjikistan was included in the general develop¬ 
ment schemes of the Soviet Union (collectivisation, 
industrialisation, etc.) and became subject to various 
campaigns—all of them, more or less extensively, for 
the first time launched from 1927-8—such as the elim¬ 
ination of illiteracy, the changeover to the Latin then 
to the Cyrillic alphabet [see tadjIkI. 1], the unveil¬ 
ing and liberation of women, the promotion of athe¬ 
ism, resettlement operations and political purges. 
During the first decade of these policies, there were 
waves of emigration (mainly to Afghanistan) and anti- 
Soviet, traditionalist, armed resistance by the Basmacis 
[q.v.]; one of the most prominent Basmaci leaders was 
Ibrahim Beg (arrested 1931, executed 1932). 

In the decades following World War II, Tadjikistan, 
although continuing to be considered as the poorest 
republic of the Soviet Union, in a technical sense rep¬ 
resented a relatively developed country, with a certain 
amount of industrial and agricultural production, a 
basic infrastructure, and broad networks of public 
health and education. At the breakdown of the Soviet 
Union (August 1991), Tadjikistan declared itself inde¬ 
pendent but soon fell into a precarious situation. 
Regional animosities and political quarrels led to a 
civil war (1992). These conflicts and their manifold 
consequences are not yet (1996) finally resolved. The 
economy, apart from its having been a integral and 
therefore heavily dependent part of the centralised 
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economy of the USSR, has almost come to a halt, 
thereby fostering further social disruption. 

Bibliography : There exists an ample amount of 
biased Soviet literature on Tadjikistan. For general 
information see, e.g., IstoriyKi Tadzhikistana (Ukazatel ’ 
sovetskoy literatun 1917-1983 ), i fT., Dushanbe 1986 
ff.; Tadzhikskay® Sovetskaya Socialisticeskaya Respublika , 
Dushanbe 1974. For a post-Soviet assessment of the 
recent situation, see Respublika Tadzhikistan. Otcet po 
celoveceskomu razvitiyu 1995, Bishkek 1995. Well- 
informed, comprehensive Western studies are not 
available. For certain aspects, see T. Rakowska- 
Harmstone, Russia and nationalism in Central Asia. The 
case of Tadzhikistan , Baltimore and London 1970; 
M. Atkin, The subtlest battle. Islam in Soviet Tajikistan , 
Philadelphia 1989; Le Tadjikistan, existe-t-il? Destins 
politiques d’une “nation imparfaite” (Cahiers d’Etudes sur 
la Mediterranee Orientale et le Monde Turco-Iranien, no. 
18^ 1994). (R. Eisener) 

TADJIK (a.), merchant, trader, further defined 
by Arabic authors as a person engaged in the 
buying and selling of commodities. The ety¬ 
mology of the term and the attitude towards merchants 
and trading in early Islamic society, with the evidence 
from the Kur'an and from Hadith and then from 
subsequent writers, is considered below in tidjara. 2 . 
Hence here will be given only some few comments 
on the role of the merchant; for an extended treat¬ 
ment, see tidjara. 

The trader was certainly a well-known figure in 
the urban societies of pre-Islamic Arabia and Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, even if some aspects of 
the significance of trading within the global society 
of Arabia and its Near Eastern environment are mat¬ 
ters for controversy (see Patricia Crone, Meccan trade 
and the rise of Islam, Princeton 1987). Muhammad him¬ 
self acted as a trader in the earlier part of his life, 
and Companions such as Abu Bakr, ‘Uthman b. ‘Aflan, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah and 
‘Amr b. al-‘As [q.w.] likewise followed this avocation. 

Yet, as Islamic society developed, traders often had 
something of an ambivalent status within it. There 
was a hierarchy within them, with perfume sellers and 
clothiers somewhere near the top, and the customary 
prescriptions of kafa’a, social compatibility for mar¬ 
riage, meant that e.g. a weaver was not regarded as 
the equal of a jeweller ($ awhari ) or money-changer 
(sayrajt). Senior government officials were considered 
to be higher in status than traders. Abu Hayyan al- 
Tawhrdi [ q.v. | was probably voicing public opinion of 
his time when he said that these last lacked refine¬ 
ment ( adab ) and moral virtue ( muruwwa ), so that they 
ranked below the elite or ihassa of the ruler and his 
courtiers ( al-Imtd‘ wa ’l-mu’anasa, Cairo 1944, iii, 60-1). 
A proverbial saying echoed such beliefs, that traders 
were like wolves beneath their outward clothing (ahl 
al-suk <M&b taht al-thiydb). 

The cognomen of al-Ta<j}ir was known for merchants 
who traded outside their own towns or lands on a 
large scale (cf. al-Sam‘anI, Ansab, facs. ed. fol. 102a-b = 
ed. Haydarabad, iii, 2-4), such as the trader with the 
Far East cited by Ibn al-Faklh, 11, Sulayman al-Tadjir. 

Bibliography. This is substantially given in 
tidjara, but see also S.D. Goitein, The rise of the 
Mar Eastern bourgeoisie in early Islamic times, in Jnal. 
of World Hist., iii (1957), 596-604; M.AJ. Beg, Social 
mobility in Islamic civilization, Kuala Lumpur 1981, 
28-30. (M.A.J. Beg) 

TAfilMfR (a), the verbal noun of form II of 
dj-m-r meaning basically “to come together”. 

In early Islamic military and administra¬ 


tive usage, djammara had the meaning of “to keep 
the troops quartered on distant frontiers, far away 
from their families” (see L C A\ v, 217). The caliph 
c Umar is said to have disapproved of this, as lead¬ 
ing to discontent and rebelliousness amongst the Arab 
warriors. But once the initial phase of the Arab con¬ 
quests was over, the mukatila found themselves fight¬ 
ing in distant, climatically and topographically difficult 
environments like Central Asia and A fgh anistan, so that 
complaints grew. It was discontent at al-Hadjdjadj’s 
[q.v] policy in the late 690s of stationing troops on 
the far eastern frontiers in permanent garrisons (tacjjmir 
al-bu c uth) which sparked off the revolt of the “Peacock 
Army” under ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Ash c ath in 82/701 
and almost toppled the Umayyad caliphate (see ibn 
al-ash'ath and C.E. Bosworth, f Ubaidallah b. Abl Bakra 
and the “Army of Destruction” in z/abulistan (79/698), in 
Isi, 1 [1973], 268-83). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TADTNIS (a.), a technical term for a rhetorical 
figure (alternative names, all from the same root, are 
djinas [very common], mudjanasa, mudjanas, and tadjanus), 
variously translated as paronomasia, pun, homony¬ 
my, and alliteration. The last two terms, how¬ 
ever, do not cover all the types that have traditionally 
been subsumed under this heading, while “pun” has 
also been used to render tawriya [ q.v .], the difference 
being that tawriya is a one-term pun (double entendre). 
A general definition of tadjnls would be: a pair of 
utterances (mostly, but not necessarily single words), 
within a line or colon, which are semantically differ¬ 
ent but phonetically, either completely or partially, 
identical. The alternative “completeness or lack of 
such” is the basis for distinguishing the various sub- 
types that the rhetoricians have discovered. Since words 
that are only partially identical are very likely to be 
semantically different anyway, it becomes clear that 
two notions have merged in the tadjnls concept: a 
narrow one which covers only the case of complete 
phonetic identity (this is the tadjnls tamm, which some 
say, or imply, is the original and “correct” meaning 
of the term), and a broader one in which the two 
terms of the tadjnls show any kind of lesser degrees 
of assonance, down to root-repetition (ishtikak, fgura 
etymologicd). Some authors deny that ishtikak is a sub- 
type of taints. 

I. Literary history 

Tadjnls is without doubt one of the most popular 
and sought-after rhetorical figures, especially in later 
Arabic poetry and ornate prose, whence it became 
also a favourite in other Islamic literatures. Word plays 
are, of course, universal in all languages and liter¬ 
atures. In world-views that consider names not to be 
arbitrary, puns are used to discover and express hid¬ 
den relationships between similarly named things, while 
those who do not believe in “natural” names, may 
still use puns the same way, though tongue in cheek, 
or else employ them to create witty and unexpected 
connections. However, Arabic, as a Semitic language, 
has particularly ample possibilities here due to its root- 
and-pattem structure. Different derivations from the 
same root play an important role even in everyday 
syntax, as shown by such constructions as the cog¬ 
nate accusative (e.g. kata kawl m ), the participial expres¬ 
sion of an indefinite subject (e.g. kata ka/iT n ), and the 
strengthening of a noun with an etymologically related 
but per se meaningless adjective (e.g. layl un la } il un /dlyaT; 
laylat un layla’u) (see Reckendorf and Griinert, in Bibl). 
This kind of repetition (fgura etymologica in Classical 
terms, and ishtikak in the later rhetorical taxonomy, 
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but see below) thus comes naturally to artisans of the 
language and is made the starting-point for other more 
artistic uses of root-derivations. Examples collected by 
the rhetoricians from early, pre-“modem” poetry show 
that this particular type is moderately well attested. 
Particularly rich are the Umayyad rafya.' poets: Ru’ba 
[}.».] has more than 1,200 cases in his Diwan (ed. 
Ahlwardt, p. xciii; and see the specimens, pp. xciv- 
xcvii). One specific use of this figure is to extract 
“meaning” from a personal or geographic name, a 
method that remains popular also in later poetry (cf. 
Djarir [^.».], Diwan, ed. al-Sawi, 326, 1. 6: fa-ma zflla 
ma‘kul " Tkdlun ‘ani Tula — wa-ma zala mahbus m ‘ani 
i-madjdi Habisu, a closure line in a hifya’ against al- 
Farazdak that resounds with its two malicious name 
games). Apart from root repetition, there are also 
other, less extended, phonetic repetitions that were 
clearly intended by the poets, but which find their 
way into the later Iannis category only in part (see 
Renate Jacobi, Studim znr Poetik der altarabischen Qaside, 
Wiesbaden 1971, 183-93; Th. Bauer, Altarabische 
Dichtkunst, Wiesbaden 1992, i, 163-71). Word repeti¬ 
tion is not uncommon in early poetry [ibid), but rarely 
has the second word a different meaning; thus the 
repetition does not constitute a tafonis in the later tax¬ 
onomies. The rhetoricians who can be trusted to have 
looked very hard cannot muster more than four or 
five examples of tafonis tamm in ancient poetry (e.g. 
al-Afwah al-Awdl [j.zi.] apud Ibn Rashrk, al-‘Umda, i, 
322: wa-akta‘u ’l-haw$ala musta’nis m — bi-hawdpal'" ‘ayrd- 
nat ” ‘aytamus “I cut through the pathless desert [hawfial] 
taking comfort—in an onager-like magnificent fleet 
camel mare [ hawfyal ]”). 

With the rise of the “modem” poetry of the ‘Abbasid 
era, taiftnis became a bone of contention, as it was 
one of the phenomena in the centre of the badi‘ con¬ 
troversy. As Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908 [?.».]) cor¬ 
rectly explains 1), poets like Abu Tammam 

(d. 231/845 or 232/846 [?.».]), who was the focus of 
the debate, “exaggerated” the use of this and other 
figures of speech and thus shifted the character of 
these figures from being a means of poetic style to 
becoming an essential part of the poetic endeavour. 
For a study of Iannis in this period in general, see 
J.E. Bencheikh, Poetique arabe. Precedee de Essai sur un 
discours critique, Paris 1989, 186-202 (who deeds only 
with the ishtikak variety), and for individual poets, see 
E. Wagner, Abu Nuwds. Eine Studie zur arabischen Literatur 
der Jriihen ‘Abbasidenzeit, Wiesbaden 1965, 432-36; Magda 
M. al-Nowaihi, The poetry of Ibn Khafdja. A literary analy¬ 
sis, Leiden 1993, 71-96; and, on al-Ma'arrt, S. Sperl, 
Mannerism in Arabic poetry, Cambridge 1989, 142-51 
(who includes phonetic repetition). Although the Jigura 
etymologica can probably claim the lion’s share, the 
ta^ms tamm and, in particular, its murakkab variety gain 
much in popularity and soon have their own spe¬ 
cialists, such as Abu ’1-Fath al-Bustl (d. 400/1010 or 
later fy.t’.]). His friend, the arch-adib al-Tha'alibi 
(d. 429/1038 [y.r.]), declared the tadjtxis murakkab to 
be the crowning achievement in this field and he 
compiled a sizable anthology of thematically arranged 
verse displaying this particular variety of punning (Artis, 
see Bibl.), in which al-Bustl figures prominently (e.g. 
Ants, 452: kad tafa’altu hi ’l-araki fa-lamma—an ra’aytu 
i-ardka kultu araki — kha’ifan min salahihi li-siwakin—an 
yakuna ’lladhi arahu siwaki “I took the arak-tree [araki\ 
for a good omen and when—I saw the arak-tree, I 
said: I shall see you [ ara-ki], —(though) fearing that, 
due to its being good for (the making of) tooth-sticks 
[siwaki(n )\,—the one I shall see will be someone other 
than you \stwa h|.”. Actually, the Ants contains also 


a number of instances of taints tamm. One particu¬ 
lar use made of both varieties is homonymous rhyme. 
Examples of this artifice, which retained a certain 
popularity through the centuries, are already attested 
for the 3rd/9th century (an inshad of Tha'lab [<?.».] 
quoted by Abu Hilal al-‘AskarI, K. al-Sind‘atayn, 438- 
40, with eleven instances of the rhyme-word izhali). 
What is remarkable here is the fact that the tafynis 
stretches over more than one line. 

In another work (K. al-Mutashdbih, see Bibl), al- 
Xha'alibi devotes a large part to the taifanis musahhaf, 
for which he adduces numerous examples, this time 
not only from poetry but also from prose, mostly cola 
from ornate epistles of well-known people of eloquence. 
A poetic example is the following verse by Ibn al- 
Rumi: Id asriku Tshi’ra wa-ghayti kalah-^yakfiniya ’ ntikhd- 
luhi ‘ntihalah “I do not steal poetry, when another 
has said it;—sifting it prevents me from lifting it” 
(.Mutashabih, 22), i.e. it is not good enough for me. 
The popularity, among the scribes, of this ingenious 
artifice is easy to understand. Al-Tha‘alibi does, how¬ 
ever, express his dislike for texts that consist exclu¬ 
sively of pairs of tadjnis musahhaf, such as gharraka 
‘izzuka fa-sara kusaru dhalika dhullaka . . . (.Mutashabih, 24, 
and see below, II. Terminology, B, 1-2), where in 
every pair the words exhibit the same rasm. None¬ 
theless, even this odd self-imposed hardship found its 
adherents and reached its apogee in al-Risala al- 
taw’amiyra, the “Twin Episde,” of Safi al-Din al-Hilli 
(d. ca. "749/1348 [?.».]). 

In post-classical poetry, the taints, together with its 
cousin, the tawriya [q.vl\, becomes ever more central. 
Al-Safadr (d. 764/1362 [?.».]) wrote independent stud¬ 
ies on both figures of speech and, in the D)inan al- 
(hinds, included as its third part an anthology of his 
own thinas poetry. Studies are, however, still few. For 
Ayyubid poetry, see the few remarks in J. Rikabi, La 
poesie profane sous les Ayyubides et ses prindpaux repre- 
sentants, Paris 1949, 264-8; on Mamluk poetry, see 
Muhammad Zaghlul Salam, al-Adab fi ’l-‘asr al-mamlukd, 
2 vols., Cairo n.d. [1971], index of technical terms, 
s.w. tadjnis and (hinds. Salam makes the point that 
the Syrians were more interested in tadfnls, while the 
Egyptian poets concentrated their efforts on the tawriya 
(op. cit., ii, 126). 

It is interesting to note that the tadj.nis, which is 
often taken as a symbol of the late artificial, ossified 
state of pre-Modern Arabic poetry, also made it into 
many genres of folk poetry, particularly the mawaliya 
[q.v.], where it often is a feature of the rhyme scheme. 
This is to some extent already attested in pre-Modem 
sources (cf. a maivdliyd by al-Shihab al-Hidjazf with a 
tadfus murakkab rhyme “ kallam ”, apud al-Suyutr [d. 911/ 
1505], D[ana, 141). In modem Egyptian mawwais, the 
rhyme paronomasia is generally achieved by wilfully 
distorting the words; this feature is called zahr “flow¬ 
ers” (see mawaliya, and P. Cachia, Popular narrative 
ballads of modem Egypt, Oxford 1989, see index s.w. 
“paronomasia” and “zahr”). 

II. Terminology 

Whether the early poets had terminological ways 
of talking about paronomasia is unclear. The earliest 
attestations from late Umayyad times onward show 
various terms, some of which do not find acceptance 
in the later terminology. Thus al-'Adjdjadj [}.».], in 
an argument with his son Ru’ba ( </s. \. emphatically 
tells him that he, al-'Adjdjadj, taught him ‘ atf al-rad}az, 
and as an example he adduces a line with triple 
paronomasia ( apud Ibn Rashlk, ‘Umda , i, 331, and cf. 
G. Kanazi, Studies in the Kitdb as-Sina‘atayn, 64). It is 
not certain, but very likely, that the enigmatic ‘ atf (in 
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the sense of “folding back” or “adding on”?) meant 
“paronomasia.” Similarly, 'Umara b. c AkTl, great-grand¬ 
son of the Umayyad poet Djanr [q.v.], compared Abu 
Tammam’s paronomasias to those of his famous fore¬ 
bear and called them raddat “echos” (?). The first term 
seems to be taken up again in the term tadattuf of 
Abu Hilal al-'Askan (d. 395/1005 [?.».]) (Sinddatayn, 
438-40; see below), whereas raddat may have meta¬ 
morphosed into the later term tardxd , which however 
refers to a repetition of the same word with the same 
meaning in different syntactic contexts to create a 
contrast and is thus not a paronomasia. 

The first theorists are less than homogeneous in 
their technical language. Tha c lab (d. 291/904) uses 
the term mutabak , and although he defines it as the 
repetition of the same word with a different mean¬ 
ing, he includes a fair amount of figura etymologica cases 
[Kawadid, 64-7). Interestingly, his one-time disciple 
Kudama (d. 337/948 [y.c.]) takes up this term but 
combines it with mud}dnas and assigns the meaning of 
“pun” to the former and the meaning of “jigura ety¬ 
mologica” to the latter. Thus, although he considers 
both as one phenomenon, he seems to feel uneasy in 
lumping the two subcategories together. At about the 
same time, Ibn al-Mu £ tazz uses the term tadjnts; 
whether he introduced the term (some say he “in¬ 
vented” it) is unclear. Abu Hilal al-'Askarf, who as a 
compiler is, of course, very much dependent on his 
predecessors, nonetheless veers off by using lad^nis for 
the jigura etymologica and excluding the word-repetition, 
which he says is called tadattuf (see above, on *atf ). But 
the later theorists grosso modo understand tadjnis , or the 
equally frequent dfinas, as covering both phenomena. 
There are numerous subcategories with a plethora 
of synonymous technical terms. The most important 
subcategories are the following, taking al-Khatlb al- 
KazwTnT (d. 734/1338 [</.?.]) as the basis: 

A. Tamm , complete agreement in nature, number, 
and arrangement of consonants and vowels between 
two words of different meaning. 

1. Mujfad , either term is one word. 

(a) mumathil , both words belong to the same word 
class, as in zddiru Tsultani Tdjadiri ka-zd'iri Tlaythi 
y l~Zddiri “who visits an unjust ruler is like someone 
visiting a roaring lion” {zadir “visiting” from root 
Z~w-r , “roaring” from root Z-’-r). 

(b) mustawja , the two words belong to different word 
classes, as in md mdta min karami Tzamani fa-innahu 
yahya lada Yahya bni c Abdi llahi (Abu Tammam) “what¬ 
ever dies of the nobility of Time, that lives on with 
Yahya b. c Abd Allah” {yahya verb and Yahyd proper 
name). 

2. Murakkaby one term is a composite. 

(a) malfuf the composite term consists of two inde¬ 
pendent words. 

(b) marjuw, the composite term consists of one word 
and a fragment of another. An additional considera¬ 
tion is the question whether the two terms are spelled 
the same way (mutashabih) or differently (majfuk). 

Example of maljiif mutashdbih: 

Idha malik un lamyakun dhd hibah~fa-dcdhu fa-dawlatuhu 
dhahibah (al-Bustf) 

“When a king is not generous (lit. one of gift), 
leave him, for his rule is transient”. 

Example of malfuf majfuk : 

kullukum kad akhadha Tdjdma wa-la djama land—md 
lladhi darra mudira ’l-JJdmi law farmland (al-BustT) 

“Each of you has received the goblet, but there is 
none for us—what harm would have been done to 
the one who makes the goblet go around, if he had 
been friendly to us?” 


Example of marfuw majfuk: 

wa-la talhu c an tadhkdri dhanbika wa-bkihi — bi-damHn 
yuhaki * l-muzna hala masabihi — wa-maththil li-aynayka 
Thimama wa-imkdahu — wa-raw‘ata malkahu wa-majama 
sabihl (ai-Harlri) 

“Don’t fail to be mindful of your sins and mourn 
them with tears that are like the rainclouds at the 
time of a downpour—and put before your eyes the 
fall of death, the terror of its encounter and its bit- 
terroot taste”. 

3. Mulqffak, both terms are composites, as in Ila 
hatfi sada kadaml—ara kadami araka daml (al-BustT) 
“Toward my ruin ran my foot: I see my foot hav¬ 
ing spilled my blood”. 

B. “Imperfect” paronomasia (there is no generally 
accepted cover term for this), which means lack of 
agreement (1) in the pronunciation of the consonants, 
(2) in their number, (3) in their arrangement, and (4) 
in individual consonants of the two terms. 

1. Muharraf difference in vocalisation, as in al-daynu 
shaynu Tdln “debt is a blemish on religion”. 

2. Musahhaf (or JJinds al-khatt ), difference in dia¬ 
critics, as in idha z a ^ aTa Tzina wa-Triba ji kaiyat m 
adhina 3 Udhu Ji halakiha “when fornication and usury 
appear in a town, God will permit its ruin”. 

Often both types are mixed, systematically, e.g. in 
the following pairing of terms: gharraka Hzzuka fa-sdra 
kusaru dhdlika dhullaka fa-khsha Jahisha fdlika fa-'allaka 
tuhda bi-hddha wa Tsaldm (from an alleged letter of 
c AlT to Mu'awiya). “Your might has deluded you, so 
the outcome of that became your humiliation. Fear 
therefore your abominable deeds, perhaps you will be 
guided by that. Peace”. 

3. Ndkisy one term incomplete by one or two let¬ 
ters, which may be at the beginning or end or in 
the middle of the term. 

Example for incompleteness at the end of the word: 
yamudduna min ayd m ‘awas™ < awasim ,n —tasulu bi-asyaf m 
kawad'” kawadibi (Abu Tammam) “they stretch out 
hands that attack and defend, which wield cutting 
sharp swords”. 

If several letters are “appended” to one term, the 
ladjms is called mudhnyyal, as in inna d-bukada huwa 
Tshijadu mina T(frawd bayna d-djawdmh (al-Khansa 3 ) “cry¬ 
ing is the medicine against love passion between the 
ribs”. 

4. Diinas al-kalb, difference in the arrangement of 
the letters, as in husdmuka jihi li d-ahbabi fath m — wa- 
rumhuka jihi li Tadadi hatju (al-Ahnaf) “Your sword 
carries victory for your friends, your lance carries 
death for your enemies”. 

If the distribution of the two terms is the beginning 
and the end of a verse, it is called mu^annah, as in 
Idha anwaru Tnadd min — kaffihi Ji kulli hali “the rays 
of generosity shone from his hand in every situation”. 

5. One divergent consonant. 

(a) muddndy homorganic, i.e. similar articulation area, 
as in baynt wa-bayna fdnnl layl “* damis m wa-tank m tamislf") 
{Makamat al-Hann) “Between me and my inn is a 
dark night and an effaced road”. 

(b) lahiky non-homorganic, as in wayl m li-kulli huma- 
Zat w lumazah “woe unto every calumniator and libeller” 

6 . Terms are derivations of the same root (or seem¬ 
ingly the same root) [Jigura etymologica) [ta^nis al-ishtikak], 
as in fa-akim wadjhaka li 3 l-dtni 3 l-kayyim “so turn your 
face toward the straight religion”. 

Bibliography: A. Monographs on tadjnls/ 

diinas: Tha £ alibl, al-Muta$hdbih, ed. IbrahTm al- 

Samarra’i, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, Djam^at 

Baghdad, x (1967), 5-33; idem, al-Anis Ji ghurar al- 

tadjnis, ed. Hilal NadjT, in Madjallat al-Madjmad al- 
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’Ibm al-Iraki, xxxiii (1402/1982), 369-480; SafadI, 
Dfindn al-djinbs , Constantinople 1299/[1881-2], and 
ed. Samir Husayn HalabI, Beirut 1407/1987; SuyutI, 
Djand al-^inas, ed. Muh. ‘All Rizk al-Khafadjl. n.p. 
n.d. [1986] [with important introd.]; Djarmanus 
Farhat (d. 1145/1732), Bulugh al-arab ji ‘ilm al-adab. 
‘Ilm al-djinds, ed. In'am Fawwal, Beirut 1990. 

B. All works on rhetoric and literary criticism 
have a chapter on tat^rus, the earlier and the more 
extensive ones are listed here: Tha'lab, Kawa'id al- 
shi'r, ed. Ramadan ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1966, 
64-7; Ibn al-Mu'tazz, K. al-Badi‘, ed. I. Kratchkov- 
sky, London 1935, 25-35; Kudama, K. Nakd al-sti'r, 
ed. S.A. Bonebakker, Leiden 1956, 93-5; idem, 
Djawdhir al-aljdz, ed. Muh. Muhyi ’1-Din ‘Abd al- 
Hamld, Beirut 1399/1979, 3, 4-5; Ishak b. Ibrahim 
Ibn Wahb al-Katib (1st half 4th/10th cent.), al- 
Burhdn Ji wudjuh al-baydn, edd. Ahmad Madub and 
Khadldja al-Hadlthl,' Baghdad 1387/1967,'181 (al- 
mutabaka wa ’l-mushdkala)-, Amid! (d. 371/981), al- 
Muwdzana bayn iht’r Abi Tammam wa TBuhturi, ed. 
al-Sayyid Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1380-4/1961-5, i, 14 
[badl‘ > isti’dra, tibak, tad}ms] , 265-71 [bad taints in 
Abu Tammam]; Rumman! (d. 386/997), al-Nukat 
Ji idjiaz al-Kur’dn , edd. Muh. Khalaf Allah and 
Muh. Zaghlul Salam, in liuuiith rasd’il ji i'djaz al- 
Kur’dn, Cairo n.d., 91-2 (tafyanus); HatimI (d. 388/ 
998), Hilyat al-muhadara, ed. Dja'far al-Kattanl, 2 
vols., [Baghdad] 1979, i, 146 [fragmentary]; Kh w a- 
razml, Majatih al-’ulum, ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 
repr. 1968, 72-3 (in the section on muwada'at kut- 
tdb al-rasa’ik ishtikak = in poetry: mudjanasa), 94 (in 
the section on nakd al-shi’r: mudjanasay, al-Kadl al- 
Djurdjanl, al-Wasata bayn al-Mutanahbi wa-khusumih, 
edd. Muh. Abu ’1-Fadl Ibrahim and ‘All Muh. al- 
Bidjawl, 3 Cairo n.d., 41-4 (Iannis mutlak, t. must- 
awja, t. nakis ), 46 ( tashlj ); Ibn Wakl‘ (d. 393/1003), 
K. al-Munsif li ’l-sarik wa ’l-masruk minhu Ji izjiar 
sarikat Abi ’l-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi, ed. Muh. Yusuf 
Nadjm, part 1, Kuwait: 1404/1984, 50-2 ( muj/anasa ); 
Abu Hilal al-‘AskarT, A. al-$ina‘atayn al-kitaba wa 
‘l-shi'r, edd. 'All Muh. al-BidjawI and Muh. Abu 
’1-Fadl Ibrahim, 2 Cairo n.d. [1971], 330-45 (tadjriis), 
438-440 (ta’alluf), cf. also G. Kanazi, Studies in the 
Kitdb as-Sind'atayn of Abu Hilal al-'Askan , Leiden 
1989, index; Bakillanl, 1‘dfdz al-Kur’dn, ed. al- 
Sayyid Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1963, 83-7, cf. also von 
Grunebaum (tr.), A tenth-century document, 20-5; Ibn 
Rashlk, al-'Umda Jt mahasin al-shi’r wa-adabih wa- 
nakdih, ed. Muh. Muhyi ’1-Din 'Abd al-Hamld, 
3 Cairo 1383/1963-4, i,' 321-32; YazdadI (d. after 
403/1012-13), Kamdl al-balagha wa-huwa rasd’il Shams 
al-Ma'dh Kabus b. Wushmgir, Cairo 1341 / [ 1922-3], 
20-1 ( mudjanis , sic voc.), 24 (explanation of term 
mudjanis)', Ibn Sinan al-Khaladjl (d. 466/1074), Sin 
al-fasdha, ed. 'Abd al-Muta‘al al-Sa'Idl, Cairo 1389/ 
1969, 185-91 ( mudjanas ); 'Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjanl, 
K. Asrar al-baldgha, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1954, 
5-19, cf. also Ritter (tr.), Die Geheimnisse der Wortkunst, 
Wiesbaden 1959, 5-36; SakkakI, Mijtdh al-’ulum, ed. 
Nu'aym Zarzur, Beirut 1403/1983, 429-30; Diva’ 
al-Dln Ibn al-Athlr, al-Djami‘ al-kabii ji sina’at al- 
manzum min al-kalam wa ’l-manthur, edd. Mustafa 
Djawad and Djamil Sa'Id, Baghdad 1375/1956, 
256-63; idem, al-Mathal al-sd’ir ji adab al-katib wa 
’l-sha’ir, edd. Ahmad al-Hufi and Badawl Tabana, 
2 Riyad 1403/1983, iii, 229-32 (ishtikak)-, Ibn al- 
Zamltikanl (d. 651/1253), al-Tibydn ji ‘ilm al-baydn 
al-mutli ' ‘aid i‘$az al-Kur’dn, edd. Ahmad Matlub and 
Khadldja al-Hadlthl, Baghdad 1383/1964, 166-9 
(tadjms), 169-70 (ishtikak)-, Ibn Abi ’l-Isba' (d. 654/ 


1256), Badi‘ al-Kur’dn, ed. HifnI Muh. Sharaf. 2 Cairo 
n.d., 27-30; idem, Tahiir al-tahbir ji sind'at al-shi’r 
wa ’l-nathr wa-bayan i’foaz al-Kur’dn, ed. Sharaf. 
Cairo 1963, 102-10; al-Muzaflar b. al-Fadl al-'Alaw! 
al-Husaynl (d. 656/1258), Nadrat al-ighrid jt nusrat 
al-kaiid, ed. Nuha ‘Arif al-Hasan, Damascus 1396/ 
1976, 49-97; ZandjanT (jl. 660/1262), K Mi’ydr al- 
nunar ji ’ulum al-ash’dr, ed. Muh. ‘All Rizk al- 
Khafadil. Cairo 1991, ii, 73-82; SidjilmasI (d. after 
704/1304-5), al-Manza’ al-badi’ ft tajjnis asatib al- 
badi’, ed. 'Allal al-GhazI, Rabat 1401/1980, 481- 
98; NuwayrI, Kihayat al-arab ji funun al-adab, vii, 
Cairo n.d., 90-8; al-Khatlb al-KazwInl (d. 739/ 
1338), al-Iddh fi ‘ulum al-balagha, ed. Muh. 'Abd 
al-Mun‘im Khafadil. 3 Beirut 1391/1971, 535-43 
($inas); idem, al-Talkhis ji ’ulum al-balagha [i.e. Tatjhis 
al-Mijtdh], ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barkukl, n.p. n.d. 
[Beirut 1982], 388-92 (d)intis ).—Hebrew literature 
(text in Judaeo-Arabic): Moshe ibn ‘Ezra, A ai- 
Muhddara wa ’l-mudhakara, ed. and tr. Montserrat 
Abumalhan Mas, Madrid 1985-6, i, 257-60 (mujfd- 
nasa), ii, 275-80.—Persian texts: RaduyanT, Tardju- 
mdn al-baldgha, ed. Ahmet Ate$, Istanbul 1949, 10-15 
(taints); Shams-i Kays, al-Mu’djam ji ma’dydr ash'dr al- 
‘adiam, ed. Muh. ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab Kazwlnl, 
Leiden and London 1909, 309-17 ( tadjnis :); Rashid 
al-Dln Watwat, Hadayik al-sihr Ji dakaytk al-jti'r, ed. 
‘Abbas Ikbal, [Tehran] 1362/1983, 5-14 (tafims). 

C. Taints in modern presentations: (a) 
Arabic: HifnI Muhammad Sharaf, al-Suwar al- 
badi’iyya bayn al-nazariyya wa ’l-talbik, [Cairo] 1385/ 
1966, ii, 5-49 (dfinds); ‘All al-Djundl, Fann al-dfinas. 
Baldgha — adab — nakd, Cairo n.d. [1954]—(b) Per¬ 
sian: Djalll Tadjlll, Ij)inas dar pahna-yi adab-i first, 
[Tehran] 1367/1988—(c) Turkish:—Muallim Naci, 
IstilaAal-i edebiyye. Edebiyat terimleri, edd. A. Yal^tn 
and A. Hayber, Ankara n.d. [1984], 124-129 (cinas), 
29-30 ( ijtikdk ); W.G. Andrews, Jr., An introduction to 
Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis 1976, 86-92 (cinas, tecnis). 

(W.P. Heinrichs) 

TADJXJH, the Tagus river, wadi Titjguh (Port. 
Tejo, Span. Tajo), together with the Ebro [see ibruh], 
the Douro and the Guadalquivir (al-wadi al-kabir), one 
of the great rivers of the Iberian peninsula. 
Rising in the Serrania of Cuenca in Aragon, its course 
of over 1,000 km/600 miles, crosses the Castilian 
Meseta and Estremadura and then enters Portugal, 
to debouch into the Atlantic in the Bay of Lisbon. 

It is mentioned by Arabic geographers essen¬ 
tially in passages dealing with the towns of Toledo 
(Tulaytula), Talavera (Talablra), Santarem (Shantarln) 
and Lisbon (Ushbuna [y.rai.]). Most of them mention a 
bridge dating from Antiquity, crossing it downstream 
from Toledo, probably that of Alcantara (al-Kantara). 
Al-Himyari alone, taking up al-RazI, devotes a com¬ 
plete notice, though brief, to the river in his K al- 
Rawd al-mi’lar. He compares the Tagus to the Nile 
for its floods and the alluvium which it deposits on 
the plain of Santarem. Al-IdrlsI mentions mills along 
its course as well as a piece of hydraulic machinery 
meant to draw water to an aqueduct. 

With the Muslim conquest in the early 8th cen¬ 
tury, the Tagus came within the dar al-Isldm, For two 
centuries, the neighbouring regions were characterised 
by the implantation of numerous Berber tribesmen in 
the mountainous regions along its upper and middle 
zones (Masmuda, Nafza, Hawwara, Miknasa, etc.). At 
the end of this period, the territory effectively occu¬ 
pied by the Muslims must have begun more or less 
with the line of sierras separating the Tagus from the 
Douro basin. But there was probably hardly any stable, 
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dense population before the Tagus valley itself, where 
the line of fortresses of the Middle and Lower Marches 
were established to defend the Muslim territory: 
Santarem, Alcantara, Nafza and above all Talavera 
and Toledo [see al-thughur. 2]. Other places, recently 
revealed by archaeological excavations, reinforced this 
line: e.g. the town of Vascos (the Nafza of the Arabic 
texts?) not far from Talavera de la Reina, whose ruins 
stretch over more than 6 ha and are enclosed by an 
imposing wall of dressed stone, but there were also 
a certain number of fortifications in the rural districts 
along the Tagus (Castros, Alija, Espejel, etc.) whose 
architecture suggests a probable Berber occupation. 

Further to the north, between the Tagus and the 
sierras, some advanced points like Coria must have 
controlled a land where there was no-one but a few, 
fairly widely-spaced Berber tribesmen, perhaps still 
semi-nomadic. Against the image sketched out by Levi- 
Proven^al in his Hist. Esp. mus. of marches strongly 
controlled from Cordova and having a well-defined 
administrative status, recent historians like Eduardo 
Manzano have opposed that of a mosaic of Berber 
or indigenous populations who were for most of the 
time outside the authority of the Asturian-Leonese 
kings and the amirs of Cordova. These territories com¬ 
paratively independent of the central power were in 
practice governed by local families, often Berber like 
the Dhu ’1-Nunids and the Banu Razln [q.wl\, whose 
authority Cordova simply recognised rather than for¬ 
mally entrusting it to them. 

Toledo was the capital of the Middle March until 
the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir 
decided to transfer its functions nearer to the scene 
of operations at Medinaceli. But after Alfonso VI of 
Castile’s capture of Toledo in 1085, it was along the 
approaches to the Tagus that the Christian and Mus¬ 
lim positions finally became stabilised. In the western 
part, the river remained within Islamic territory. In 
the modem Portugal and in Estremadura, Muslim 
Santarem faced Christian Leiria and Coria faced 
Salamanca, but each side had bridgeheads on the 
other bank. On the other hand, upstream from Toledo, 
after half-a-century of fierce fighting to control the 
course of the Tagus or to defend it, this last really 
did separate Muslims from Christians. The Christian 
victory at Las Navas de Tolosa (al-Tkab [<?.z/.]) in 1212 
marks the definitive conquest of the river’s course by 
the Christian kingdoms, the opening-up of the gates 
of Andalusia to their armies and the fixing of the 
frontier in the southern parts of the Peninsula. 

Bibliography : See the geographers mentioned, 
and Levi-Proven^al’s work; J. Gautier-Dalche, Islam 
et chretiente en Espagne au XIV sleek , in Hesperis, xlvii 
(1959), 183-217; P. Guichard, Structures sociaks “orien- 
taks” et “occidentales” dans l’Espagne musulmane , Paris 
1977; J. Vallve Bermejo, La division territorial de la 
Espana musulmana , CSIC Madrid 1986; S. Martinez 
Lillo, Arquitectura militar de ambito rural de la Marca Media 
(al-thagpr al-awsat). Antecedentes y evolucion, in Boktin de 
arqueologia medieval , iv (1990), 135-71; E. Manzano 
Moreno, La jrontera de al-Andalus en epoca de los Omeyas , 
CSIC Madrid 1991; R. Izquierdo Benito, Ciudad 
hispanomusulmana “Vascos”, Madrid 1994. 

(P. Buresi) 

TADJURRA, in English conventionally Tadjura; 
in French, Tadjoura; in Italian, Tagiura; etc., a small 
coastal port on the gulf of the same name 
in the Republic of Djibouti and residence of 
the dardar (“sultan”) of Tadjura, one of the traditional 
c Afar chieftains. 

The Arabic name Tadjurra is itself a corruption of 


the name given to the locality by its inhabitants in 
their own ‘Afar dialect, sc. Tagorri. This last name 
is derived from tagor, pi. of tagra (a leather bucket for 
drawing water). The town is thus “ tagor [k c eela /”, 
meaning “[the well] with buckets”, “the place of abun¬ 
dant water”. Tadjura is, in fact, primarily an oasis. 

Flanked by a palm-grove to the west and over¬ 
shadowed by the Goda mountains from which it is 
separated by a plain traversed by wadis, the settle¬ 
ment is located on an impressive site. It consists of 
solidly built, single-storey white houses, interspersed 
with shacks constructed from vegetal material. 

Islam has a long history in Tadjura and is well 
entrenched, even if the practice of it is hardly con¬ 
spicuous. A degree of revival is, however, perceptible 
and non-Islamic practices are in decline. The last sac¬ 
rifice to the genies of the sea ibaddi mas kin), for exam¬ 
ple, is said to date back to 1973. Kurianic education 
depends on women and on men, some of whom have 
left an indelible mark, such as Hajji Kaamil who 
was active during the 1970s. Tadjura is traditionally 
known as “the town of the seven mosques”, a sub¬ 
stantial number by the standards of the region; in 
fact Tadjura had nine of them (almost all endowed 
with a short and square minaret), including the 
Khoroojib mosque and the Djaami f mosque, but the 
c Idi mosque was replaced in 1987 by a landing strip. 
The town possesses a kadi. Sufi brotherhoods seem 
to be non-existent. 

The waits or saints revered in the region are: shaykh 
Gonduruhmaan, sjiaykh Abazeed, also known as Abu 
YazTd al-Bistami and $haykh Muhammad Ibrahim al- 
Zarben. The first is reckoned to have arrived from 
Sudan around 1880. Having died once at Balo in 
Ethiopia, he came to Ambabbo, some 10 km to the 
west of Tadjura, where he was betrothed to a Hasooba 
girl, but finally died for the second time before mar¬ 
rying. His tomb is the object of a siyyaara on 27 
Ramadan. The second, who allegedly lived from 188 
to 261 A.H., is honoured on the peak of Barra‘barre 
in the Goda mountains, where his tomb (or his ceno¬ 
taph?) attracts pilgrims not only from the surround¬ 
ing region but also from Yemen and Somalia. The 
third, doubtless of Arab origin, threw his spear from 
Zayla' (Saylac) towards Tadjura. The place where it 
fell, at Marsaaki, is marked by a heap of dry stones. 
The inhabitants of Tadjura come to this place to 
appeal to the saint for prosperity and fertility. 

The “sultanate” of Tadjura which is defined as 
“the area [subject to] the dardar of Tadjura” (Tagorri 
dardarih deddar) is the only c Afar chiefdom, the terri¬ 
tory of which is entirely enclosed within the frontiers 
of the Republic of Djibouti. It occupies part of the 
northern shore of the eponymous gulf and is bor¬ 
dered by the ‘Afar sultanates of Rahayto (which has 
in the past grown at its expense) to the north and 
east, of the Awsa to the north and west, and of 
Gooba‘ad to the south-west. 

The ‘Afar clans occupying the territory are the 
Ad‘ali, the Hasooba, the ‘Able (the most numerous?), 
the Ayrolasso, the Songo Goda, the Ma‘andiyta, the 
Seeka and the Mafa. ‘Afar society recognises trans¬ 
versal associations, the fima, which counterbalance 
tribal divisions. In Tadjura there are four, the two 
male being Diinekala and Farrada, the two female 
Amrisa and Mahaysa. 

It is very difficult to construct a continuous history 
of Tadjura and of the sultanate. The first mention of 
the town would seem to be in the writings of al- 
IdrlsI, and it is shown on the earliest Portuguese maps. 
Arab and European travellers mentioned it regularly. 
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The Ad'ali, for their part, trace their origin from 
the miraculous appearance in the tree overshadowing 
the wells of ‘Adaylu, 30 km to the north of Tadjura, 
of Hadalmaahis, “he who was in contact with (i.e. 
“on”, “under” “beside”, etc.) the tree in the morn¬ 
ing”. This individual, traditionally regarded as being 
of Arab origin, established himself in this place and 
married there. The Ad'ali are descended from his sec¬ 
ond son, Adaa'al. Calculations based on the study of 
genealogies make it possible to locate the event towards 
the end of the 8th/ 14th century. In fact, it is known 
that at about this time there was an Ad'ali chiefdom 
in the upper Wee'ima which soon extended its power 
to Tadjura, expelling ca. 1600 from the place another 
‘Afar group, the Ankaala. 

The Ad'ali constitute the majority of the ‘Adoh- 
yammara (the “Whites”), a major grouping of families 
rivalling another assemblage, that of the ‘Asahyam- 
mara (the “Reds”), of whom numerous elements, the 
Moodayto of Awsa and the Dammohoyta of Bidu, 
for example, nevertheless also claim descent from 
Hadalmaahis. 

The sultanate’s connections with France date back 
to 1705, in which year Bretons on their way towards 
Mokha arrived, as a result of navigational error, in the 
gulf of “Tagora” and made contact with the sultan 
Muhammad b. Dini. In the following century, after 
first contemplating competition on the Arabian shore 
of the Gulf with Great Britain, which had occupied 
Aden since 1839, France began to take an interest 
in the African shore. On 11 March 1862, the sultans 
of Tadjura, Rahayto and Gooba'ad agreed to a con¬ 
vention acknowledging French possession of Obock 
(Oboki, in ‘Afar: Hayyu), an anchorage which was 
not effectively occupied until the summer of 1884. It 
was then that Leonce Lagarde, newly-appointed gov¬ 
ernor of Obock, signed protectorate treaties: on 9 
August with the sultan of Gooba'ad, and on 21 
September with the sultan of Tadjura, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad. In 1896 these ‘Afar chiefdoms were 
joined to Somali territory to form a new colony, mis¬ 
leadingly called the French Coast of the Somalis. In 
March 1949, Tadjura became the provincial capital 
of an administrative division of 13,000 km 2 , currently 
one of the five districts of the Republic of Djibouti. 
Since the 19th century and until independence (1977), 
the population—always difficult to estimate—has var¬ 
ied around the 3,000 mark. At present (1997), it may 
reach 10,000 (70,000 for the district). Tadjura is, in 
any case, the most important town of the northern 
shore of the gulf, ahead of Obock and of the ‘Afar 
region of Djibouti. 

Tadjura has always benefited by its position as a 
transit centre. On the landward side, the town is a 
point of convergence and a bartering site for nomads. 
It is also the point of arrival and departure of cara¬ 
vans heading towards Shoa, and in this capacity it 
was for many years the regional bridgehead for the 
traffic in slaves. This trade was still active after the 
First World War, supplying in particular the market 
in Djedda. The sultan himself was implicated, as were 
his counterparts in Awsa and Gooba'ad. It was as a 
result of a press campaign launched in 1922, and of 
abolitionist edicts issued by the Tafari ras with the 
aim of easing Ethiopia’s admission to the League of 
Nations (1923) that this resource of the inhabitants of 
Tadjura steadily dwindled before finally disappearing. 

On the seaward side, Tadjura is a cabotage-port 
linked to Djibouti (by a ferry of often dubious relia¬ 
bility), as well as to ports on the Arabian and African 
shores of the Red Sea. There is also a small-scale 


boat-building operation, managed by expatriates from 
Yemen. 

Today, the community subsists on coastal fishing, 
various trades (including the traffic in kdt [<?.t).]) and 
supplies and posts for various local officials. 

The dardar, whose title, mis-translated as “sultan”, 
derives from the Arabo-Persian sardar, is assisted by 
a banoyta (or “vizier”). These two functions alternate 
within two clans, the Burhanto and the Diinite; when 
the dardar is a Burhanto, the banoyta is a Diinite and 
vice-versa. At one time, the dardar ruled over a vast 
domain. Today his power is much reduced and his 
control is confined to his personal property. 

After the year of traditional mourning which fol¬ 
lowed the death of the Diinite dardar Habib Ahmed 
(enthroned in 1964), the dardar Abdoulkader Houmed 
and the banoyta Chehem Ahmed were enthroned on 
8 April 1985 in the presence of 40,000 persons and 
the significant absence of the Somali President of the 
Republic, Hassan Gouled. When unrest erupted in 
1991, Abdoulkader was asked by the government to 
intervene with the aim of obtaining the surrender of 
3,000 mutinous soldiers. He refused vehemently, thus 
regaining some of the prestige which he had earlier 
forfeited as a result of his obsequious appeasement of 
the authorities. 
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(A. Rouaud) 

TADJWlD (a.), verbal noun from djawwada, liter¬ 
ally means “to make better” in the sense of tahsin “to 
embellish, beautify”, but has come to be understood 
generally as the art of reciting the Kur’an, 
known as Him al-tad}wid. The term does not occur in 
the Kur’an, but it was used early. For example, c Ali 
b. AbT Talib, son-in-law of the Prophet and fourth 
caliph, is reported to have replied in answer to a 
question about the meaning of the Kur 3 anic phrase 
in sura LXXIII, 4, wa-rattili ’l-kur’ana tartil™ (“and 
recite the Kur’an by means of fartf/”) that it means 
tadjwid al-huruf wa-ma c nfat al-wukuf (“excellent render¬ 
ing of the consonant sounds and knowledge of the 
pauses”). In this terse definition we see the impor¬ 
tance of both the phonetics and the semantics of 
Kur’anic recitation: giving each letter its due and 
knowing where to pause in the recitation, which also 
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entails knowing where to resume it. This latter aspect 
came to be known as al-wakf (“pause”, pi. wukuf) wa 
’l-ibtida* (“and beginning, resumption”), and occupies 
an important place in Him al-tadfwid. Modern copies 
of the Arabic text of the Kur’an contain symbols indi¬ 
cating the pauses and their several kinds, as well as 
whether they are obligatory or optional. 

Although tafyund is principally concerned with the 
rules and skills of the oral performance of recitation, 
it also extends to knowledge and practices that are 
not stricdy phonetic in nature. For example, in addi¬ 
tion to the semantically and syntactically-oriented pause 
and beginning (< al-wakf wa 3 l-ibtida 3 ) is the etiquette of 
recitation (adab al-tildwa ), covered in many tadfwid man¬ 
uals as an important part of the piety if not strictly 
the performance practices of recitation. 

1. Other terms. Another term for Kur’anic recita¬ 
tion is kird’a, lit. “recitation, recital”, in the general 
sense of reciting passages during the prayer or recit¬ 
ing the entire Kur’an, as well as “reading”, i.e. among 
variants. In this last sense, the discourse has to do 
not with the rules of recitation—its manner—but with 
the text itself—its matter—which from earliest times 
admitted of variation in a largely oral culture before 
the Arabic script had reached maturity. The “science 
of readings” (Him al-kird 3 at [see kira’a] became an 
important, complex discourse with first seven, then ten, 
and later fourteen canonical readings of the Kur’anic 
text, although it is the seven which remain impor¬ 
tant. The multiplicity of readings does not mean that 
there are different versions of the Kur*an, but that 
there are variant readings—most very minor—of the 
same basic text. The question of whether reciters 
should mix variant readings in recitation performance 
has been much discussed, with a general tendency 
toward not doing so in the presence of listeners un¬ 
familiar with these matters, whose confidence in the 
revealed text might thereby be endangered through 
confusion. 

The teacher of “readings and recitation” (al-kird 3 at 
wa ’l-kira’a) is known as a mukri 3 (pi. mukri’un), and a 
reciter of the Kur’an is called a kari 3 (pi. kuna’). The 
former is a member of a relatively small professional 
elite, whereas the latter is a much more common per¬ 
former, albeit highly respected for mastery of tadfwid 
and, often, full memorisation of the Kur J an as a hafiz- 
Every mukri 3 must be a kari 3 , but only rarely is a kari 3 
also a mukri 3 in the strict sense of being a certified 
expert in the science of readings and recitation. 

Probably the most generic term for recitation of 
the Kur’an is tilawa “to follow, to read/read out loud, 
to recite”. The term, like tartil , is Kur’anic (II, 121, 
“those unto whom We have given the Scripture, who 
read it [yatlunahu] with the right reading [hakka 
tildwatihi] , those believe in it”). But tilawa does not 
specify anything concerning performance; that is the 
domain of tadfwid and, to a lesser extent, kira’a. Abu 
Hamid Muhammad al-GhazalT’s gloss of tilawa (from 
his Ihya 3 , as cited in ‘Amir b. al-Sayyid ‘Uthman, 
Kayfa yutla 3 l-Kur’an , Cairo 1394/1974, 9), contextu¬ 
alises Kur’anic recitation within scriptural piety rather 
than merely skilled technical oral performance: “[The 
Kurban’s] true recitation (tilawa) is that the tongue, 
the intellect and the heart share in it. The portion 
of the tongue is to render the consonants authentic 
by tartil ', the portion of the intellect is the explana¬ 
tion of the meaning, and the portion of the heart is 
admonishment”. The lexical meanings of tilawa con¬ 
vey the double senses of reading and being obedient 
to—“following”—the message. 

2. Selected technical aspects of ta<jfwid. The 


typical handbook quickly gets right into the technical 
matters of the phonetics of Kur’anic recitation, most 
of which require demonstrations to comprehend fully. 
First the letters of the Arabic alphabet are discussed, 
along with their places of articulation (makharify al- 
huruf) in the human vocal anatomy and their man¬ 
ners of articulation (sifat al-huruf). With respect to 
makharidf al-huruf, modem manuals sometimes contain 
illustrations of the mouth, throat, teeth and lips with 
indications of precisely where each letter’s utterance 
originates. One influential Indonesian manual has 
lessons with thoughtfully arranged sequences of jux¬ 
taposed sounds—using nonsense patterns—so that the 
non-Arabic speaking student will be able to master 
the difficult muscular and auditory skills of Arabic 
pronunciation. The sifat al-huruf treat groups of the 
alphabet in pairs of opposites, according to their char¬ 
acteristics as pronounced (some examples follow): 
whether they are gently uttered (e.g. (ha 3 , kha 3 , sin, 
kaf ha 3 ) or fully voiced (e.g. ba 3 , dal, ra 3 , zd 3 , *ayn , kaf 
lam, mim, wdw , yd 3 ), whether the letters are pronounced 
with confidence in their place of origin (e.g. (fjjm, dal, 
kaf td 3 ) or with some lack of confidence in the exact 
point (e.g. did 3 , fa 3 , wdw, ha 3 ), whether they are pro¬ 
nounced with tongue elevated (kha 3 , sad, dad, ghayn, 
td 3 , kaf zd 3 ) or lowered (the remainder) in the mouth, 
whether they are “covered” (sad, dad, ta 3 , z^) or 
“opened” (the remainder) with respect to the tongue 
being closely covered by contact with the hard palate, 
and whether the pronunciation is light—coming from 
the tip of the tongue and lips (ja 3 , ra 3 , mim, nun, lam, 
ba 3 ) or hard (the remainder). Some fine points under 
sifat include kalkala, strong pronunciation of certain 
letters when they are quiet (sakin), e.g. kaf ta 3 , dal); 
takrir , trilling the ra 3 at certain times; and istitala 
“stretching” the sound from one side of the tongue 
to the other when pronouncing dad. 

The manuals then proceed to treat a number of 
additional matters pertaining to tadfwid: ghunna, nasal 
sound of certain letters in excess of ordinary speech; 
assimilation (idgham [y.i;.]) of certain letter sounds, for 
example, silent nun and tarumn when followed by tan- 
win and ra 3 , as in II, 5, where e ala huda n min rabbi- 
him is rendered c ald hudamminabihim; madd “extending” 
the duration of a syllable; ikldb “alteration” of a let¬ 
ter’s sound, as in quiescent nun followed by ba 3 , where 
the phrase min ba ( d becomes mim ba c d; and others. 

3. Styles of recitation. Recitation style is deter¬ 
mined in some degree by the pace of performance, 
ranging from very slow to rapid. The ideal form, 
which has dominated the discourse since earliest times, 
is called tartil, after the Kur’anic passage quoted above. 
A contemporary manual defines tartil as “recitation ... 
done at a slow pace . . . and the kari 3 observes with 
great care the clarity in pronunciation of each letter 
from its maffraff, place of origin, strictly follows all 
the rules of al-tadfwid, uses a melodious voice, exer¬ 
cises pauses and enables the listeners to comprehend 
each letter and meaning of the words for their reflec¬ 
tion . . . .” (Muh. I.H.I. Surty, A course in the science of 
reciting the Qur’an, Leicester 1988, 197). 

Another term for slow recitation is tahkik “meticu¬ 
lousness”. It is in the class of tartil but slower than 
ordinary tartil , and used principally in learning and 
practising taifomd. Medium-paced recitation is known 
as tadwir, whereas rapid recitation is called hadr. The 
latter is generally reserved for private use, as when 
the reciter wishes to maintain the text in memory 
through frequent repetition. One reciter in East Java 
informed the present writer that he profitably and 
pleasantly passes the time on the slow train from 
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Surabaya to Yogyakarta by reciting the whole Kur’an 
in hadr style. All the styles are strictly governed by 
the rules of tatftwtd. 

Certain kinds of recitation are considered as de¬ 
testable and others are unlawful. An example of the 
first is lengthening the short vowels and then stretch¬ 
ing the elongated (madd) vowels even more, and one 
of the second is transforming the recitation into singing 
(other examples, together with a table of words whose 
mispronunciation will change the meaning of the text 
and lead the reciter into unbelief, are in Surty, op. 
cit., 201-2). 

4. Melodic recitation of the Kur’an. There 
is an ancient, absorbing and continuing discourse con¬ 
cerning the place and propriety of musical perfor¬ 
mance in Kur’anic and other types of pious recitation 
in Islam, such as the ihikr and sama' practices of Sufi 
orders. We do not know what the earliest Kur’anic 
recitation sounded like, so far as melodies and modes 
are concerned. A famous prophetic hadith is: “He is 
not one of us who does not chant the Kur’an” (al- 
Bukharl). The word translated as “chant” is yataghanna, 
which can also mean “sing”, although some com¬ 
mentators prefer “be content with” (yastaghm). Muham¬ 
mad enjoyed listening to the Kur’anic recitation of 
others and declared, according to another hadith, that 
Abu Musa al-Ash'arl’s recitation was like “a flute of 
the people of David”, where al-NawawI glosses “flute” 
(: mizmar ) as “beautiful voice” (al-sawt al-hasan) (Sahih 
Muslim, bi-shark al-hfawawi, Cairo 1964, vi, 80). Ibn 
Khaldun’s interpretation (tr. Rosenthal, ii, 401) is that 
it “does not refer to cadence and melodious music, 
but... to a beautiful voice, a clear pronunciation”, 
that is, to strict la^jwid. There are reports in early 
Muslim history of recitation of the Kur’an using pop¬ 
ular melodies (alhan), but the influence of art song on 
the practice seems to have been relatively short-lived. 
It came under the severe censure of the ‘ulama’ quite 
early. 

Although the musical dimension of Kur’anic recita¬ 
tion is a diverse, complex discourse, sustained over 
many centuries, the practice of la^wid came univer¬ 
sally to be independent of any kind of popular singing, 
with set melodies. In contemporary Egypt, which has 
great influence on recitation everywhere, the word 
taQwid may be understood to designate melodic and 
highly embellished Kur’anic recitation as well its more 
generic meaning, discussed above. A more precise 
term for melodic recitation is mufiawwad style, as dis¬ 
tinguished from muratlal style (from tar til). It employs 
musical modes/pitches [makam, pi. makamat) and largely 
improvised melodic chants [naghamat). But even muQaw- 
wad recitation should ideally be spontaneous, without 
set melodies, and obeying the rules of kQjwid (see 
the detailed exposition by Kristina Nelson, The art 
of reciting the Qur’an, Austin 1985, 32-51, 101-35 and 
passim). 

Sound recordings of Kur’anic recitation have 
become important means for learning the art, as well 
as for enjoying its many expressions. Two influential 
reciters of this century were the Egyptians Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Basit 'Abd al-Samad, renowned for his muQaw- 
wad performances, and Shaykh Mahmud Khalil al- 
Husarl, whose recitation in murattal style was greatly 
admired. A respected contemporary woman reciter is 
the East Javanese reciter Mariya Ulfa, who is active 
in Kur’an recitation educational affairs, including the 
famous biennial Musabaqah Tilawatil Qur’an (“Contest 
in the Recitation of the Kur’an”) in Indonesia. Per¬ 
formance recordings of all three reciters, and many 
more besides, are widely available. 


5. Other performance matters and exam¬ 
ples of the etiquette of recitation. Recitation 
of any portion of the Kur’an should be preceded by 
ta’awwudh [q.v] “seeking protection” by saying the for¬ 
mula a’udhu biUahi min al-shaytan al-raQim “I seek refuge 
in God from the accursed Satan”. After seeking refuge, 
the reciter utters the basmala (regardless of whether 
the recitation begins at the beginning of or within a 
sura), “In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Com¬ 
passionate”. Then the portion to be recited is com¬ 
menced. At the end of recitation is said sadaka ’lldhu 
’l-'affm “God the Mighty has spoken truthfully”. 

Another matter is weeping during recitation, which 
is recommended both by the Kur’an (XVII, 109) and 
in hadith- One should induce weeping if it does not 
come spontaneously, because thereby it brings more 
forcefully to mind, as al-Ghazali wrote, the “threats, 
warnings, covenants and promises ... in the Kur’an”, 
noting that the “greatest of all misfortunes” is a “lack 
of grief and tears” for which, if nothing else, a per¬ 
son should weep (M.A. Quasem, The recitation and inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’an: al-Ghagali’s theory, Kuala Lumpur 
1979, 44). 

The best context for recitation is generally agreed 
to be while standing at the salat worship service. In 
any event, one should recite facing the kibla in a clean 
location and, if handling a Kur’an copy ( mushaf ), be 
ritually pure. It is permissible to recite the Kur’an 
from memory without first performing umdu’, whether 
sitting, standing, reclining or walking. At certain points 
in the text prostration (safyda), as in the salat, is 
observed after reciting an aya such as VII, 206, “They 
celebrate His praises, and bow down before Him”. 
The classical Sunni madhhabs recognise 11 to 15 oblig¬ 
atory sadjda verses, and most printed copies contain 
a rubric designating each prostration verse. In addi¬ 
tion to prostrations are various uttered words and 
phrases at certain points in the text, e.g. Subhdn Allah 
“Praise God!” when a verse glorifying Him is recited. 

Opinions vary as to the amount to be recited at 
one time. Some people recite the entire Kur’an in 
one night, but it is more common for the text to be 
recited in its entirety over three days, a week, or a 
month. In an oft-quoted hadith, the Prophet declared 
that one who completes a recitation of the Kur’an 
in less than three days does not understand it (e.g. 
Ibn Madja, Sunan, al-Riyad 1404/1984, i, 244-5, 
“Ikama”, no. 1341). Kur’an copies have marginal indi¬ 
cations for divisions and subdivisions of the text into 
equal portions for weekly or monthly completions. It 
is common for a group of reciters to perform by tak¬ 
ing turns, completing the entire Kur’an according to 
differing time-frames, which depend in part on whether 
the style adopted is tarRl or the much slower-paced 
muQaivwad, and to what extent the session is also for 
training, with sufficient time for correction and com¬ 
mentary. In any recitation, both reciters and listen¬ 
ers have the duty to stop the proceedings for correction 
when an error is noticed. 

A completion of the recitation of the entire text is 
called a hhatma, whereupon it is recommended imme¬ 
diately to recite sura I “al-Fatiha”, and the first five 
verses of sura II “al-Bakara”, ending with ula’ika humu 
TmuJUhun “these are the successful”. It is common at 
this point to recite appropriate litanies and supplica¬ 
tions ( du'a’ [q.vf), for which there is an established 
literature. 

Bibliography (besides works cited in full in the 

text): Musa b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Khakan, Kasida ft 

TtaQwid, the oldest surviving treatise on the subject, 

published with tr. and comm, in P. Boneschi, La 
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qasida fi ’t-tajurid attribute a Musa b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Khaqan, in RCAL, Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche 
e Filologiche, ser. 6, xiv (1938), 51-92; Ghazali. 
Ihyd’ 'ulum al-din, Cairo 1358/1939, Kitab adab tildwat 
al-Kur’an, i, 279-301 (especially helpful in under¬ 
standing—with copious hadith citations—the deep 
piety of reading and interpreting the Kur’an; tr. in 
M.A. Quasem, The recitation and interpretation of the 
Qur’an); Husayn al-Baghawf, expanded by Walr al- 
Dfn al-Khatfb al-TibrfzI, Mishkdl al-masabih, section 
Fada’il al-Kur’an, various Arabic editions available 
(valuable and varied collection of hadith on recita¬ 
tion and related matters), Eng. tr. under romanised 
Arabic title byj. Robson, Lahore 1965, ii, 446-70; 
Kastallaru, Lata’if al-ifidrdt li-fimun al-kira’at, Cairo 
1392/1972, i (treats both readings and recitation 
in detail); Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashmum, Manat 
al-huda fi bayan wakf wa Tibtida’, Cairo 1393/1973; 
Nawawr, al-Tibyan fi adab hamalat al-Kur’an, Cairo 
1379/1960 (probing and authoritative discussions 
of etiquette); Shams al-Dln Muhammad Ibn al- 
Djazan, Qhayat al-nihaya ft tabakat al-kurra’, 2 vols. 
ed. G. Bergstrasser, Cairo 1352/1933; idem, al- 
Nashrfi ’l-kird’dt al-ashr, 2 vols. Beirut n.d.; Muham¬ 
mad Makkf Nasr, Mhayat al-kawl al-mufid fi ‘ilm 
al-tatHwid, Cairo 1349/1930 (comprehensive and 
authoritative); Muhammad al-Sadik al-Kamhawf, al- 
Burhan Ji tadfirnd al-Kur’an, Cairo 1971-2 (widely 
used contemporary manual); Mahmud al-Husari, 
Ma‘a al-Kur’an al-Karim, Cairo n.d. (comprehensive 
discussion of Kur’anic etiquette by a leading mod¬ 
em reciter); Lablb al-Sa'Id, al-Ojam' al-sawti al-awwal 
li’l-Kur’an al-Karim, aw al-mushaf al-murattal, bawa'ithuhu 
wa-mukhattatatuhu, Cairo 1387/1967, tr. and adapted 
B. Weiss, M.A. Abdul Rauf and M. Berger as The 
recited Koran: a history of the first recorded version, 
Princeton, N.J. 1975; G. Bergstrasser, Die Koranlesung 
in Kairo, in Isl., xx (1932), 1-42, xxi (1933), 110- 
40; J. Cantineau and L. Barbes, La recitation coranique 
a Damas eta Alger, in A1EO Alger, vi, 66-107 (1942-7); 
M. Talbi, La qira’a bi Talhan, in Arabica, v (1958), 
183-90; F. Denny, The adab of Qur’an recitation: text 
and context, in International Congress for the Study 
of the Qur’an, Proceedings, Canberra 1980, 143-60; 
idem, Qur’an recitation training in Indonesia: a survey of 
contexts and handbooks, in A. Rippin, Approaches to the 
history of the interpretation of the Qur’an, Oxford 1988, 
288-306. (F.M. Denny) 

TADLA, a vast region of central Morocco. 
It is a landscape of plains, foothills and mountains. 
In the east it starts at the sources of the Umm al- 
Rabr (Wansifane) and the Moulouya, and in the 
Middle-Atlas (Fazaz) it follows the upper course of 
the former river to its confluence with the Wad al- 
‘Abid. From there the plains of the Tadla stretch on 
both sides of the two rivers until they reach the fields 
of phosphates in the north; then they skirt the sills 
of the Sraghna and the Shawiya in the west. South¬ 
wards, Tadla thrusts towards the slopes of the High 
Atlas (Drane). It has a Mediterranean type climate, 
semi-arid to dry with an average precipitation of 350 
mm, except in the foothills where humidity is more 
noticeable. The geological evolution of the region has 
endowed Tadla with an alluvial plain which is par¬ 
ticularly rich in water resources and highly fertile. 

There are still divided opinions about how this voca¬ 
ble should be written (Tadla, Tadila, Tidle, etc.) and 
what it means. The Amazigh language of Morocco, 
Algeria, and the Touareg includes terms derived from 
the root t-d-l which indicate the colour “black” or 
“dark green”. The morphological parallel which may 


exist between the vocables Tadila and Dila’, denoting 
the mountainous zone in the north-east with the famous 
Zawiya of Dila’, has already been emphasised else¬ 
where by the present writer, and can also be found 
in the writings of historians such as c Abd al-'Aziz al- 
Fishtalf (d. 1031/1622-1) in Manahil al-saja\ and Abu 
al-Kasim al-Zayyam (d. 1241/1883) in al-Bustan al- 
lanf. The word Tadla, as it is pronounced locally, 
means “a sheaf of corn”, which fits in well with the 
preponderant agricultural realities of the region. In 
Classical Arabic the ethnic name is tadiU, and in 
dialect it is tadlawl. 

The ancient inhabitants of the Tadla were Berbers, 
with the Zenata agriculturalists in the plains, and the 
Haskura-Snaga shepherds in the mountains. The first 
contact the Tadla had with the Arabs was when ‘Ukba 
b. Naff (d. 63/683 [<?.y.]) passed through on his way 
back from Sus. But when Idris I conquered Tadla in 
172/789 he found only a small number of Muslims; 
the majority of the population were either Jews or 
Christians. In 202/818 the Andalusian Arabs on their 
flight from Spain after the revolt of the Rabad at 
Cordova settled in Tadla. Some years later, other Arabs 
from Fas followed them when an Idrisid amlrate was 
created in that region. However, the main Arab migra¬ 
tion took place only ai the end of the 6th/12th cen¬ 
tury, when the Almohads decided to make the Arab 
Bedouin of the Banu Hilal and Sulaym, who had set¬ 
tled in Tunisia, move towards Morocco. The Arabs 
then spread out within the country. On this subject 
Ibn Khaldun wrote that “the immigrant Arabs of 
the Djusham and Riyah have made their home in 
the plains and Morocco is being submerged by count¬ 
less clans”. 

After the assassination of the Almohad Yahya b. 
Nasir in 633/1236, the Banu Djabir, another group 
of the Djusham, flocked to Tadla and settled in the 
foothills neighbouring the Snaga, who were established 
in the hilltops and the plains. Sometimes the Banu 
Djabir risked going to the plains but when they learned 
of danger coming from the central power or a ruth¬ 
less leader they withdrew to the mountains to their 
Berber allies. The Sa c dians, in their turn, brought in 
the Ma c kil Arabs who originally came from the Yemen 
to Tadla. 

In time, a heterogeneous Arabo-Berber population 
grew up. Because of its strategic situation between the 
north and the south, and its control of the road fink¬ 
ing the two imperial cities, Fas and Marrakush, and 
its natural resources, Tadla has been the object of 
constant interest on the part of all the dynasties of 
Morocco, and each has tried to strengthen its hold 
there by nominating representatives from it to high 
levels of power. 

Nevertheless, conflicts affected the region badly; 
some towns were destroyed and rebuilt, but others 
just disappeared and new ones were built on their 
ruins. That is how, in the Middle Ages, the town of 
Tadla was a metropolis which gave its name to the 
whole province; al-Himyari wrote in his al-Rawd al- 
miHar that “it is an ancient town where relics of an¬ 
cient times can be found”. Al-IdrisT adds that “the 
city of Tadla held a prime position for the production 
of cotton and exported large quantities of it in all 
directions; it was the principal raw material used in the 
production of cotton fabric in the Maghrib al-Aksa”. 

Only the town of Day at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain could be compared to it. Al-Bakri, calling it hisn , 
a stronghold, describes a lively trade there, with traders 
from Fas, Basra and Sidjilmasa. Al-IdrlsI noted that 
Day had an advantage over the town of Tadla in its 
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rich mineral resources, above all, its mine of pure 
copper. This was probably the reason why the IdrTsids 
chose Day as the chief town of their amlrate and 
prince Yahya (or Ahmad), the son of Idris II, settled 
there when the sultan of Fas, Muhammad b. Idrfs, 
shared out the provinces of Morocco among his 
brothers in 213/829. The Idrfsids had been very suc¬ 
cessful in penetrating into the mountains of Tadla 
and setting up there several mints, at Wazekkur, Mrirt, 
Wawahna and Tagarag. 

When the Banu Yafran, the Zenata Berber princes 
governing Sala and Shalla, had hounded the IdrTsids 
from power, they seized the province of Tadla, which 
they held until it was wrested from them by the 
Almoravids. It would seem that Day suffered enor¬ 
mously from these events and that the Almoravids 
did so much restoration work that it looked like a 
newly-created town. They also built the fortress of 
Tagrart in the neighbourhood. Scarcely a century 
later, the Almohads ousted the Almoravids from Day 
and Tagrart, and completely razed the two cities to 
the ground. At the same time, the city of Tadla per¬ 
ished, never to rise again; perhaps this was because 
of the opposition of the population to such tenden¬ 
cies of the Almohads as Mahdism and the impecca¬ 
bility of their Imam. 

When he visited the province of Tadla at the be¬ 
ginning of the 16th century Leo Africanus (who 
called it Tidle) spoke of new towns built at a high 
altitude. He mentions “Tafza, the chief town, built 
on the mountain side about five leagues away from 
the plains; the town of Afza, two leagues from the 
previous town; between them flows the Wadi Dama. 
The town of Ayt 'Itab, to the south-west of that place, 
was approximately forty leagues distant. Finally there 
is the town of Ayt 'Iyat, built on a small mountain 
in the Atlas range”. These towns all disappeared in 
their turn as a consequence of the many military 
actions on the batdefields of Tadla, in which the 
Wattasids were engaged against the Sa c dians. 

When the Sa'di prince Zaydan was named viceroy 
of Tadla by his father Ahmad al-Mansur al-Dhahabf 
in 1584, he had a kasba built on the left bank of the 
Umm al-Rabl', where he settled and which bore the 
name of Kasba Zaydaniyya. It was also destroyed, 
during the military operations which took place be¬ 
tween the sons of Ahmad al-Mansur after the death 
of their father. However, the remains of this kasba 
are still standing. 

One of the objectives in the political strategy of 
the 'Alawl sultan Mawlay Isma'll was the establish¬ 
ment of law and order. He therefore had fortified 
kasbas built all across Morocco. He built one on the 
right bank of the Umm al-Rabl' in 1688, and gar¬ 
risoned it with about 1,000 cavalrymen conscripted 
from the c Abid. Then in 1700 he named his heir- 
presumptive Ahmad al-Dhahabi to act as his gover¬ 
nor of Tadla, gave him 3,000 soldiers and ordered 
him to undertake the extension of the precincts of the 
kasba. He built another kasba , in addition to the kasba 
of his father, within the precincts of which he built 
a palace for himself. The two fortifications together 
bore the name Kasba-Tadla, and they played impor¬ 
tant political and military roles in the course of the 
18th and 19th centuries; several times they changed 
masters and would pass from the hands of dissidents 
to the hands of refugees or conquerors, before being 
totally abandoned. 

Charles de Foucauld visited Kasba-Tadla on 17 
September 1883 and gave a detailed description of it, 
but without mentioning the kasba of Mawlay Isma'll, 


indicating that there was no trace of it at that time. 
As for the kasba of Ahmad al-Dhahabi. de Foucauld 
only found the walls, the doors, the towers, the mosque 
and the palace of the Makhzan. Everything was deserted 
and devastated. In the suburbs people had set up 
homes in dwellings with mud walls, whilst others were 
living in tents and huts. 

Early in its history, Tadla witnessed much cultural 
and mystical activity, possibly because of its contacts 
with the great intellectual centres from Sabta/Ceuta 
and Fas to Aghmat and Marrakush on the one hand, 
and on the other hand because of their constant con¬ 
frontation with their heretical neighbours, the Bargha- 
wata [<?.£.], who dominated the plains of the Tamasna. 

This cultural and mystical activity was reflected in 
the 6th/12th century by the work of Ibn al-Zayyat 
al-Tadill, al-Tashazuwuf which comprises more than 
twenty biographies of Sufis originating from Tadla, 
ranking first among whom was Abu Ya'za Yalannur 
al-Haskurl (d. 573/1 177). His qualities and his miracles 
gave rise to important literary works, and his mau¬ 
soleum, otherwise known as Mawlay Bu c Azza, still 
receives a constant stream of pilgrims and visitors. 

There are some zawiyas scattered across Tadla, six 
of which are very important: the Zawiya Ahansal, on 
the banks of Assif Ahansal, one of the tributaries of 
the Wadi al-'Abld, was founded in the 7th/ 13th century 
by the shaykh Sa'Id Ahansal the Great; the Zawiyat 
al-Sawma'a was erected on the ruins of the town of 
Day, near the minaret of the Almoravid mosque, 
which had been spared; this zawiya remained until 
the beginning of the century as a centre of learning 
and mystical exercises; the Zawiya of Dila’ [q.v. in 
Suppl.] was a religious and cultural influence on the 
whole of Morocco for about a hundred years, before 
it was devastated in 1668 by the young 'Alawl sultan 
Mawlay Rashid; the Zawiya of BQ Dja'd, called the 
Zawiya al-Sharkawiyya, still enjoys great esteem 
throughout the Tadla; the Zawiya of Tamadjdjut, 
about 30 km to the east of the town of Bani-Mellal, 
was founded by the shaykh 'All b. 'Abd al-Rahman 
al-Dar'I (d. 1091/1680); it was destroyed but was 
later reconstructed, and a mawsim is organised there 
every summer; finally, there is the Zawiyat al-Shaykh, 
the foundation of which was encouraged by Mawlay 
Isma'll with the aim of counteracting the influence 
of the Zawiya Bu Dja'd. a branch from the Zawiyya 
Nasiriyya of Tamgrut, in the Dar'a. 

Most of the scholars and Sufis bore the ethnic 
name of al-Tadill, whilst some of them were known by 
an appellation like al-Sawma'I, al-Dila 1 !, al-SharkawI. 
al-Djabirl, al-BzfwI, al-'Utabl, al-'Umayrl, al-Ma'danl, 
etc., according to which zawiya or with which tribe 
of the region they were associated. Others belonged 
to part of a tribe or some forgotten corner of the 
region, so that their origin can only be discovered by 
reading biographical and genealogical works. Such is 
the case for Abu ’l-'Abbas al-Garraw! (d. 609/1212), 
for example, the famous poet of the Almohad court, 
who at the request of Ya'kub al-Mansur composed 
Sajwat al-adab wa-dxwan al J Arab, an example of heroic 
Maghrib! poetry distinct from the heroic poetry of 
the East. 

In the 20th century, the plain of Tadla has under¬ 
gone an important agricultural revolution, principally 
due to the introduction of a modem irrigation sys¬ 
tem. As a result of the construction of the Kasba- 
Tadla barrage in 1929, the Umm al-Rabl' was able 
to irrigate 34,500 ha of the territory of the BanI 
'Amir on its right bank; and in 1953 the Bln al- 
Wldan barrage on the Wadi al-'Abld irrigated 69,500 
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ha of the land of the Barn Musa on the left bank 
of the Umm al-Rabr c ; in all a total of some 104,000 
ha. After the independence of Morocco, interest in 
irrigation grew, so that the total surface area under 
irrigation increased to 120,000 ha. As a result there 
has been economic and social development, as well 
as a growth in the network of urban centres which 
have been created to absorb and organise the flow 
of emigrants from the different regions. 

The decree of 19 December 1955 announcing the 
first administrative divisions of independent Morocco 
promised thirteen provinces, one of which was the 
province of Bam-Mellal, to be made up of most of 
the territories in Tadla, plains and mountains. But in 
1974, this vast province was divided, and the province 
of Bam-Mellal, which would encompass only the plains, 
was separated from the province of Azilal, which was 
to include the mountainous regions throughout Tadla. 

The province of Bam Mellal actually includes ten 
urban centres, the majority of which bear the names 
of the tribes who live there. The chief town of the 
province is Bam-Mellal with 130,000 inhabitants (in 
1988); the others are Fklh ben Salah, Kasba-Tadla, 
Sebt Ulad al-Namma, Ulad ‘Iyyad, Ulad Mbarek, Dar 
Wald Ziduh, Ulad Ya‘ish, Had al-Bradya and Sfd! 
Djaber. 

The province of Azilal has six urban centres; Azilal 
is the chief town, and the others are Demnat, Afurar, 
Wawizaght, Fum al-Djumu'a and Bzu. 

There are other tribes or parts of tribes not men¬ 
tioned above which also live in the two provinces. In 
the plains are the Banf Shagdal, Ayt al-Rba‘, Banf 
Ma‘dan, Gtaya, Semkat, Ulad Hamdan, Ulad Sa'id, 
and the Ulad Gnaw; and in the mountains are the 
Berber Ayt c Itab, Ayt Mhammad, Ihansalane, Fapvaka, 
Ayt ‘Atta-u-Malu, Ayt Buzfd, Ayt Utfarkal, Ayt Bugum- 
maz, and the Ayt ‘Abbas. 

Bibliography : See the geographers and travel¬ 
lers (Bakrl; Idris!; Himyarf; Leo Africanus) and the 
historians (Ibn Khaldun, \Ibar ; anon, K. al-Istibsar; 
Baydhak, Akhbar al-Mahdi, Rabat 1971; al-Muktabas 
min Kitdb al-ansab , Rabat 1971; Ahmad al-Zayyan! 
al-Mansuri, Ta’rifch baldat Khunifra , ed. Amahzuh, 
Casablanca 1986). Also Ch. de la Foucauld, Recon¬ 
naissance au Maroc, Paris 1988; L. Massignon, LeMaroc 
dans les premieres annees du 16 me siecle , Algiers 1900; 
R. Peyronnet, Histoire du Tadla des origines a 1910, 
Algiers 1924; Tadla, Moyen-Atlas, pays £atdn, Algiers 
1923; H. Terrasse, Hist, du Maroc, Casablanca 1950; 
J. Martin et alii, Geographic du Maroc, Paris 1964; 
Muhammad Hadjdji, al-zawiya al-dila 3 iyya, Rabat 
1964; Mustafa ‘Arbush, Min ta’rikh mintakat iklim 
Tadla wa-Bani Malldl, Casablanca 1989; Muhammad 
Tamfm, art. Azilal, in Encyclopedic du Maroc, Sala 
1989; Ahmad ‘Amalak, art. Tadla , in ibid.; ‘Abd 
al-Fattah Abu ’l-‘Izz, al-Djthaz al-hadari bi-Tadla, 
diss. 1989-90; Actes du colloque de la Faculte des Lettres 
de Beni-Mellal on the theme Tadla, histoire, espace et 
culture, _Casablanca 1993. (Mohammad Hajji) 
TADLIS (a.), a term of Islamic law, verbal 
noun from Form II verb dallasa which means, accord¬ 
ing to HA, “to conceal a fault in a commod¬ 
ity”, with a not obviously related noun form dalas 
“darkness”. 

1. In the law of sale and contract. 
According to a generally-accepted view, found e.g. 
in Coulson, the term stems from the Byzantine Greek 
word dolos (< Latin dolus) with the idea of fraudulent 
concealment of defects in merchandise. Ryner points 
out that both tadlis and taghnr [q.vl\ appear to be 
almost synonymous and used interchangeably by clas¬ 


sical authors. Tadlis is the term adopted by the Malik! 
school for the concept of taghnr , although this school 
represents only a part of the Medinan law, and the 
main term used for fraud, taghnr, is a native Arabic 
word. Tadlis is quoted by Ryner as parallel to the 
English legal term of “misrepresentation”, as used in 
Bahrain law (article 20). The difference between taghnr 
and tadlis remains subtle, and perhaps one can trace 
it in the nature of the action contained in each word. 
Although both refer to fraudulent actions, tadlis is more 
concerned with the object of the contract, mahall al- 
c okd, whereas taghnr is a fraudulent action that takes 
place against a second person who buys or enters into 
the contract. Tadlis, according to Shaykh al-Dardlr, 
occurs “when the buyer does not explain a fault that 
he is aware of in his commodity”. The distinction 
between the two might be less ambiguous when we 
observe their other usage in Arabic; tadlis often seems 
to be used to describe abstract concepts like a weak 
hadith (see 2. below), while taghnr is used to describe 
a physical action like deception in marriage. Although 
tadlis is not found in the primary Islamic sources (e.g. 
the Kurian) or frequently mentioned in early texts, 
the HA quotes Sa‘!d b. al-Musayyab as having used 
a word of the same root to describe temporary mar¬ 
riage as a cause that leads to the evil of fornication, 
dhari c at al-zina. SaTd b. al-Musayyab used the term 
dawlasi instead of dhan c a, the means of evil. This can 
be seen as one of the instances that views evil from 
a positive angle [see further sadd al-dharaY] . 

Bibliography. HA, Beirut n.d., vi, 86; Ibn al- 
Athir, Mhaya, Cairo 1963, ii, 130; N.J. Coulson, A 
history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 1964, 28; Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-‘Adaw! al-Dardlr, al-Sharh al-saghir 
'aid akrab al-masalik ild madhhab Malik, ed. Mustafa 
Kamil WasfT, Cairo 1973, iii, 160-4, iv, 43-5; Nur 
al-Din < Itr, Lexique des terms techniques de la science du 
Hadith, Fr. tr. and adaptation by ‘Abd al-Latff al- 
Shiraz! al-Sabbagh and Dawud Gril, Damascus 
1977, 25-7; S.E. Ryner, The theory of contracts in 
Islamic law, London 1991, 194, 204, 208. 

(M.Y. Izzi Dien) 

2. In the science of hadith. 

Here, tadlis is a generic term indicating a number 
of deceitful methods used by hadith transmitters 
to make isnads [q-vl\, with which traditions had to be 
authenticated, acceptable. 

The term used in a hadith context developed out 
of the original connotation of deceit, e.g. of a man 
who pretends that he is a free-born but is in reality 
a slave (al-Kulaynl, Kaft, ed. Ghifarf, v, 405, 1. 1, 410). 
Goldziher (Muh. Stud., ii, 48) states that the word is 
connected etymologically with dolus. By general con¬ 
sensus, this tampering with isnads was considered a 
kind of fraud but less objectionable than outright men¬ 
dacity (= kadhib). In mediaeval Muslim hadith sources, 
it is recorded that tadlis was already resorted to among 
the second earliest generation of hadith transmitters, 
that of the Successors. Examples of such Successors 
mentioned are al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 [fr.]) 
and Katada b. Di‘ama (d. 117/735 [^.]) among many 
others. In fact, all through the first two and a half 
centuries after the Hidfra, during which time tradi¬ 
tions were transmitted that eventually found a place 
in the canonical collections, tadlis was practised on 
varying scales of deceitfulness by very many trans¬ 
mitters whose activities, however, hardly ever escaped 
detection, if the large number of cases recorded is 
anything to go by. Apparently the first hadith scholar 
to catalogue the diverse tadlis methods used was al- 
Hakim al-Naysaburl (d. 405/1014 [q.vl\), cf. his McCrifat 
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‘uliim al-hadith, ed. Mu‘azzam Husayn, Haydarabad- 
Cairo 1937, 103-12. He distinguished six categories. 
Several of these showed up so much overlap in the 
eyes of the mediaeval hadith expert Ibn al-Salah al- 
Shahrazuri (d. 643/1245 |</.;.] that he summarised 
those six under only two headings: (1) tadks in the 
isnad amounting to mentioning an informant but with¬ 
out adding that between that informant and oneself 
there were one, two or more other transmitters left 
unmentioned; and (2) tadtis in the identification of 
one’s informant in an isnad by deliberately using a 
name, patronymic or agnomen by which the person 
was generally not known in order that he might not 
be recognised. The first category became the more 
severely criticised of the two, even prompting Shu'ba 
b. al-Hadjdjadj [q.v] to label it “the brother of men¬ 
dacity”. It eventually gave rise to some casuistry on 
how to deal with such tadtis- affected traditions. The 
second category was seen to be less infamous, and 
qualifying this form as tadtis depended on the overall 
measure of (un)reliability of the transmitter once 
that man’s identity was denuded of mystification. 
Possibly the earliest collection solely devoted to ritual 
[q.v] accused or suspected of tadtis is the Kitab al- 
Mudallisin of Husayn b. ‘All al-Karabis! (d. 245/859 
or 248/862 [?.».], cf. Sezgin, GAS, i, 599-600), which 
is preserved in some fragments in later works, but 
the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadfm also mentions a similar 
collection ascribed to 'Alt Ibn al-Madfnf (d. 234/849) 
of which there does not seem to be a trace. In all 
the later rujal lexicons, the term shows up frequendy. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abr Hatim, K. al-Madjruhin, 
Haydarabad 1970, 77, lists some famous thikat [^.t/.] 
among the mudallism, al-Khatfb al- Baghdadi, K. al- 
Kijaya Ji ‘ilm al-riwaya, Haydarabad 1357, 355-71; 
Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazuri, Mukaddima [ji Him al- 
hadith], ed. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman Bint al-Shati’, 
Cairo 1974, 165-72; Ibn Radjab, Spark Hlal al- 
Tirmidhi, ed. al-Sayyid Subhi Djasim al-Humaydf, 
Baghdad 1396, 264-8; Suyu(f, Tadrib al-raun ji shark 
Taktib al-Nawauri, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Abd al-Latlf, 
2 Cairo 1966, i, 223-31; G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim 
tradition. Studies in chronology, provenance and authorship 
of early hadith, Cambridge 1983, index s.w. KarabTs! 
and tadtis. (G.H.A. Juynboll) 

TADMAKKAT (also Tadmakkat, Tadmakka, 
Tadimakka, and Tadmak, in Arabic transcription; 
Tadmakkat in modern Tamashak), name of a medi¬ 
aeval urban crossroads between Black Africa 
and North Africa and al-Andalus. According 
to Ibn Hawkal (i, 84, 105), the Tadmakkat area was 
ruled by Muslim Berbers of the Banu Tanmak. Yakut 
(ii, 938), probably borrowing from the lost work of 
al-Muhallabr (d. 380/990), mentions “Zakram” (pos¬ 
sibly a textual corruption of *Akram, from the Berber 
aghrem “setdement”) as the capital of the “kingdom of 
Tadmak”. Since al-Bakrl (460/1067-8), the name 
“Tadmakkat” has been glossed as “The likeness of 
Mecca”, or “This is Mecca”, on account of the town’s 
topography and role as Islamic centre. 

Tadmakkat’s ruins and cemeteries, rich in Arabic 
inscriptions, are in the Adagh-n-Ifoghas, Mali, at lat. 
18° 46' N., long. 1° 11' E., at the site called 3ssuk 
in Tamashak (possibly from the Arabic al-suk “The 
Market”) which also displays rock engravings and in¬ 
scriptions in Tifina gh [q.v., and see Berbers, vi]. The 
earliest Arabic inscription so far published dates from 
404/1013-4. But trans-Saharan contacts started much 
earlier. 3ssuk is on an ancient chariot route from 
the Fazzan. Later, from the late 2nd/8th century to 
the late 5th/11 th century, Tadmakkat was frequented 


by Ibadiyya [q.v.] Maghrib! traders coming from 
Tahart (until its fall in 296/909), the Djabal Nafusa, 
Sadrata and Warglan. The military intervention by 
Ghana and the Murabitun [q.vv] in 476/1083-4 or 
503/1109-10 was a setback to Ibad! influence in 
Tadmakkat. But even before this, the town’s Magh¬ 
rib! contacts had been not only with Ibad! centres 
but also with Kayrawan and Tripoli. Its principal 
sources of slaves, gold, and ivory were Gawgaw 
(Kawkaw or Djawdjaw), i.e. Gao on the Niger, and 
Ghana. 

By 737-8/1337-8 al-‘UmarI mentions Tadmakkat 
no longer as a major trans-Saharan crossroads but in 
the context of a mainly pastoralist economy. How¬ 
ever, this perhaps reflected a temporary situation. Two 
confused passages in Ibn Khaldun. ‘Ibar vi, 202, vii, 
51-2, dating from 754-76/1353-75, purportedly about 
Takadda (Tagadda, in the Ahlr/Ayar area), are like¬ 
lier to refer in part to Tadmakkat. If so, they suggest 
a renewal of this town’s long-distance contacts—with 
the Mali empire and Ibad! and other areas of the 
Ma gh rib. In any case, 3ssuk/Tadmakkat remained on 
the caravan route transporting Saharan salt to Gao, 
and up to the mid-11th/17th century retained a degree 
of urban life though perhaps not without interruptions. 
The 19th-century writings of the Kal-3ssuk Tuareg 
depict the town as a seminal centre of dispersion of 
Suf! (Kadiri) mystics in the Sahel in the late 9th/15th 
and the 10th/16th centuries, following ruinous attacks 
by Songhay armies. It was finally abandoned after the 
Moroccan conquest of Songhay (999/1591) down¬ 
graded the route to Gao, and following the 11th/17th- 
century droughts and conflicts in the Adagh-n-Ifoghas. 

Bibliography. See also Bakr!, al-Masalik wa- 
’l-mamalik, ed. and tr. de Slane, 181-3/338-43; Zuhri, 
K. al jpa'rafiyya, ed. Mahammad Hadj-Sadok, in 
BEt. Or ., xxi (1968), 180-i, 183-4; ‘Umari, Masdlik 
al-absar , excerpt, tr. J.F.P. Hopkins and N. Levtzion, 
in Corpus of early Arabic sources for West African his- 
toy , Cambridge 1981, 274; H. Lhote, Contribution a 
I’etude des Touaregs soudanais , in BIFAN, xvii B (1955), 
334-70; H.T. Norris, The Tuaregs , Warminster 1975, 
passim ; idem, The Arab conquest of the Western Sahara , 
Harlow and Beirut 1986, 81-90; J.O. Hunwick, Gao 
and the Almoravids, in B.-K. Swartz Jr. and R.E. 
Dumett (eds.), West African culture dynamics , The 
Hague 1979, 413-30; T. Lewicki, Les origines et 
Uislamisation de la ville de Tadmakka, in Le sol, la parole 
et Vecrit. Melanges en hommage a Raymond Mauny, i, 
Paris 1981, 439-44; E. Hodgkin, Social and political 
relations on the Niger Bend in the 17th century, Ph.D. 
thesis, Birmingham University 1987, unpubl., 67-8, 
444-9; P.F. de Moraes Farias, The oldest extant writ¬ 
ing of West Africa , in Journal des Africanistes , lx (1990), 
65-113._ (P.F. de Moraes Farias) 

TADMIN (a.), quotation, enjambment, impli¬ 
cation. 

This term (“inclusion”) has a number of dif¬ 
ferent senses in Arabic poetics and stylis¬ 
tics. It is used for the incorporation in a poem of 
a line, or part of a line, by another poet by way of 
quotation rather than plagiarism [see sarjka. In litera¬ 
ture, in Suppl.]. Felicitous quotation was included 
by Ibn al-Muhazz [q.v.] in his seminal K. al-Badi < among 
the “beauties of speech” and was therefore adopted 
by many later authors, who often discuss it together 
with related phenomena such as the literary quotation 
of Kur’an or Tradition [see iktibas]. Related terms 
are istfdna (“seeking help”) and ida e (“depositing”), 
sometimes as synonyms of tadmin in order to avoid 
confusion with other senses of the term. It was par- 
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ticularly appreciated if a different twist was given to 
the quoted part in its new context Witty quotations 
are found already in Abu Nuwas [ 9 . 0 .]; extensive use 
of tadmin is found in parody. The khardja of the 
muwashshah normally poses as a quotation, which it 
often is. 

Tadmin meaning enjambment, the syntactical de¬ 
pendence of a line on a following line, is usually con¬ 
demned by the prosodists, especially the more extreme 
forms (the standard example is al-Nabigha al-Dhubvam’s 
innl/shahidtu “I/have witnessed”, a phrase that strad¬ 
dles two consecutive lines). The same restrictions were 
sometimes made to apply to stuff [q-v .]. Some forms 
were, however, condoned and even appreciated, such 
as the structure exemplified by the same poet in md 
3 l-Furatu. . . bi-afywada minhu (“The Euphrates... is 
not more generous than he”), with several lines inter¬ 
vening, a structure often found. The short lines of 
some metres from ‘Abbasid times and strophic forms 
such as muwashshah and zadjal [< q.w .] brought about a 
relaxation of the strict rules of the prosodists. Ignoring 
the caesura between hemistichs (idrS(j' or tadzmr) is not 
condemned; in some metres (e.g. khajif ), words often 
straddle the two halves of a line. 

Tadmin meaning “implication” is listed in al-Nukat 
ji i c (fjfiz al-Kur 3 an by al-Rummanl [^.z/.] as one of the 
ten elements of Kurianic eloquence; it is explained as 
either a form of brevity {fjjfc, also separately listed 
among the ten elements) or the connotation of word 
or expression (e.g. muhdath “created” implying a muhdith 
“creator”). This sense was rarely taken over by writ¬ 
ers on stylistics and rhetoric. 

Bibliography : Tahanawl, al-Kashshaf/A dictionary 
of the technical terms, 896-8; A.F.M. von Mehren, Die 
Rhetorik der Araber, Copenhagen-Vienna 1853, 138-40; 
A. Jones, Final tadmin in the poems of Abu Nuwas , 
in Arabians felix ... (Festschrift A.F.L. Beestori ), Oxford 
1991, 61-73; Amidu Sanni, On tadmin (enjambment) 
and structural coherence in classical Arabic poetry , in BSOAS, 
lii (1989) 463-6; J.E. Bencheikh, Poetique arabe, Paris 
1975, 148-55; Sayed Al-Bahrawi, L’enjambement: des 
restrictions prosodiques a la liberie du vers , in Actes du 
XT Congr. de L’Assoc. Intern, de lilt. Comp. (Paris, 
1985), vi, 205-12; G.J. van Gelder, Beyond the line, 
Leiden 1982 (see index); idem, Breaking rules for Jim: 
making lines that run/on, in I.A. El-Sheikh et alii (eds.), 
The challenge of the Middle East , Amsterdam 1982, 
25-31, 184-6; A. Arazi, Metrique et langage poetique: 
le cas de Halid al-Katib et des poetes de muwassah, in 
IOS, xi (1991) 107-36. (GJ.H. van Gelder) 
TADMUR, Tadmor, the ancient name, and that 
of modem Arabic usage, for the city of Palmyra. 
It lies in the Syrian Desert some 145 km/90 miles 
east of Hims and 240 km/150 miles west of the mid¬ 
dle Euphrates (lat. 34° 36* N., long. 38° 15' E., alti¬ 
tude 407 m/1,336 feet). 

From early times, Tadmur must have been a sta¬ 
tion on the caravan route connecting Mesopotamia 
with Syria, since the road on which it lay could pass 
through a gap in the southwest to northeastwards- 
running chain of hills: to the southwest of Tadmur, 
the Djabal al-Khanazir, and to the north and north¬ 
east, the Djabal Abu Radjmayn running on to the 
Djabal al-Bishri and the Euphrates. It was clearly of 
importance in the late second millennium B.C., when 
letters from Mari record that Tiglath-Pileser I (1116- 
1076) defeated men from Tadmur in the land of 
Amurru, and it was significant enough for the Old 
Testament author of II Chron. viii. 4 to attribute its 
building to King Solomon. 

Under the Romans, the place was of international 


significance because of its position facing the lands of 
the Romans’ enemies, the Parthians and the Sasanid 
Persians. In the troubled 3rd century A.D., the city- 
state of Palmyra was able to develop a wide-ranging 
policy and become a military power of significance 
under its energetic prince Septimius Odenathus II 
(Udhavna b. Hayran b. Wahb Allat), who drove the 
Persian emperor Shapur I back as far as his 

capital Ctesiphon and who acquired from the Roman 
emperor the title corrector totius orientis “governor of all 
the East”. After Odenathus’s assassination in 267 or 
268, his widow Zenobia (Zaynab) and her son Vabal- 
lathus (Wahb Allat) continued Odenathus’s activist pol¬ 
icy, but in 272 Palmyra had to open its gates to the 
emperor Aurelian and Roman control. Zenobia, famed 
equally for her beauty and her intellect, entered later 
Arabic folklore under the name of al-Zabba; inter alia, 
she was said to have enticed and then killed the king 
of al-Hira, predecessor there of the Lakhmids. Dj a- 
dhima al-Abrash [q.vi\ (al-Tabari, i, 757-61; al-Mas c udl, 
Murudj, iii, 189-99 = §§ 1046-57; cf. R.A. Nicholson, 
A literary history of the Arabs , London 1907, 35-7). Pal¬ 
myra subsequently became a legionary station on the 
strata Diocletiana linking Damascus with the Euphrates. 
In 325 its bishop, Marinus (who could conceivably 
be, in the surmise of Irfan Shahid, an Arab, since 
we know of a famous Arab clan in al-Hira, the Banu 
Marina; see his Byzantium and the Arabs in the fourth 
century, Washington D.C. 1984, 345), attended the 
Council of Nicaea, and Justinian later built a church 
there. 

Its great days ended with the Arab overrunning of 
Syria. In the 630s, it surrendered sulh an to tyialid b. 
al-Walld but later rebelled and had to be conquered 
*anwat a " (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 111-12; Yakut, Buldan, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 18-19). It now became a settlement of the 
Kalb, who dominated central Syria under the Umay- 
yads. It was one of the towns which, under the 
claimant Sulayman b. Hisham, rebelled against Mar- 
wan II al-Himar in 127/744-5 (al-Tabari, ii, 1896, 
1912), and according to Ibn al-Faklh, 110, cf. Yakut, 
ii, 17, Marwan had part of Tadmur’s walls pulled 
down. Soon afterwards, its people were involved in 
the pro-Sufyanid, anti- c Abbasid movement in Syria of 
Abu ’1-Ward al-Kilabi (al-Tabari, iii, 53). 

The town suffered in later times from earthquakes, 
especially that of 552/1157, and Benjamin of Tudela’s 
assertion, only sixteen years later, that there were 
2,000 Jews at Tadmur seems unlikely. It now sank 
to the status of a miserable village amongst the exten¬ 
sive ruins of ancient Palmyra. It was rediscovered by 
the West when in 1678 two traders from the English 
Levant Company’s factory at Aleppo visited the site, 
and this last was explored in detail by Robert Wood 
in 1751 and splendidly described and illustrated by 
him in his The ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor, in the 
desert, London 1753. The town has now revived in 
the 20th century through its position during the inter- 
War period and the post-Second World War years 
on the Iraq Petroleum Company’s Kirkuk-Tripoli oil 
pipeline and through the growing tourist trade; it is 
now a town of over 30,000 inhabitants in the muhafqza 
or govemorate of Hims. 

Palmyra was of significance in the development of 
early Arabic culture. Although the inscriptions, num¬ 
bering almost 2,000, found at Palmyra include many 
in what is a continuation of Imperial Aramaic and 
although Greek must also have been a language of 
cultural prestige, the everyday language of the towns¬ 
people in the early Christian centuries was probably 
Arabic and the people themselves ethnically Arab. 
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This is shown by the Arab names of its rulers dur¬ 
ing the period of its florescence in the 3rd century 
A.D. and the fact that over half the personal names 
occurring in the inscriptions (naturally, from the class 
of notables and leading merchants) can be explained 
etymologically as Arabic; they include, e.g. many theo- 
phoric names with the god Arsu and the pan-Arab 
goddess Allat [see al-lat] . As well as Arsu, whose 
name is an adaptation of Ar. Ruda “the Favourable, 
Benevolent One”, and Allat, other Arab deities are 
prominent, such as Ma‘n, ‘Azlzu, Sa 4 r or Sa'd, Salman 
and Rahim. The whole region of Palmyrene, passing 
under the control of the Lakhmids of al-Hlra, must 
have become substantially Arabised; in 328, at al- 
Namara [q.vi] some 220 km/140 miles to the south- 
southwest of Palmyra, the king Imru* al-Kays b. c Amr’s 
funerary inscription was written not in Aramaic but 
in Arabic language with the Nabataean alphabet (see 
F. Briquel-Chatonnet, in UArabie antique de Karitfil 
a Mahomet. Nouvelles donnees sur Vhistoire des Arabes grace 
aux inscriptions , ed. Ch. Robin = RMMM no. 61 
[1991-3], 40-3). 

Bibliography : For older bibl., see EI X art. Palmyra 
(F. Buhl): See now Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems , 540-2; R. Dussaud, La topographie historique 
de la Syrie antique et medievale , Paris 1927, 247 ff.; 
A. Musil, Palmyrena. A topographical itinerary , New York 
1928, 136-43 and index; Christine P. Grant, The 
Syrian Desert. Caravans , travel and exploration , London 
1937, index; Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty 
Handbooks, Syria , London 1943, 230 and index; 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the fourth century, 
20-2; I. Browning, Palmyra , London 1974; J. Starcky 
and M. Gawlikowski, Palmyre , Paris 1985; J. Texidor, 
Un port romain du desert , Paris 1985; D.N. Freedman 
(ed.), The Anchor Bible dictionary , New York 1992, v, 
136-7; Gawlikowski, Les Arabes en Palmyrene , in Helene 
Lozachmeur (ed.), Presence arabe dans le Croissant fer¬ 
tile avant I’Hegire , Paris 1995, 103-8; E.M. Myers (ed.), 
The Oxford encyclopedia of archaeology in the Near East , 
New York 1996, iv, 238-44. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TADRIS (a.), the masdar of the form II Arabic 
verb darrasa “to teach”. One who teaches is known 
as a madams. In contemporary usage, the term is an 
unfocussed one, referring to instruction of different 
varieties. The term mudarris thus indicates a “teacher” 
in its most general sense, although it can also have 
a more specific meaning: in the hierarchy of modern 
Egyptian universities, for example, a mudarris is an 
instructor holding the Ph.D., but ranking below an 
ustadh and ustadh musa c id —roughly analogous, therefore, 
to an assistant professor in an American university. 

In the classical and mediaeval periods, the term 
tadris, as well as various other technical terms derived 
from the same root, had more precise connotations. 
Tadns usually referred specifically to the teaching of 
the religious law, that is, fikh and in this was 

distinct from other terms used to describe the trans¬ 
mission of knowledge: the relatively uncommon tasdxr, 
for instance, when used to mean instruction, had a 
more general application, while ta e Rm , which also indi¬ 
cated teaching, usually referred to instruction at a 
more basic level (hence mu c allim , a primary school 
instructor or Kur’an teacher). The term tadns could 
be used with regard to instruction in other subjects, 
especially when it was combined with a qualifying 
phrase; thus, for example, tadns al-tqfstr (“teaching 
Kur’anic exegesis”), or even tadns al-tibb (“teaching 
medicine”). 

The methodology of instruction in the law has 


been thoroughly studied in a number of works by 
G. Makdisi, and discussed more fully in other entries 
of this Encyclopaedia [see esp. madrasa]. After an 
invocation, a class (dars, pi. durus) consisted of lecture 
and dictation, with the instructor providing an exe¬ 
gesis of the text or question under discussion. At more 
advanced levels, instruction focused on disputation 
(mundzara), in which the mudarris explored fine points 
of legal doctrine with his students and probed their 
understanding of the issues and their ability to solve 
difficult legal problems. As in all the traditional Islamic 
sciences (as, indeed, in pre-modem education more 
generally), memorisation played an important role. As 
the purpose of instruction in the law was the train¬ 
ing of qualified jurists and professors, legal education 
culminated in the issuing to the student of an i$aza 
[</.y.] (the term was borrowed from the conventions 
for the transmission of hadxth [tf.fl.]) acknowledging his 
qualifications to teach the law himself {idjaza li Ttadris ) 
or to issue fatwas (idjaza li Tifid 3 ), or sometimes one 
encompassing both practices (id^azat al-ifta 3 wa T 
tadris) (examples in al-Kalkashandl, Subh al-a c sha , xiv, 

322 fT.). 

The establishment of institutions devoted principally 
or exclusively to higher education (both mosques with 
endowments supporting organised classes, and, from 
the 5th/11 th century, madrasas) had little effect on the 
process of tadns itself. Methods of instruction remained 
the same, as did the measure of a pupil’s success (the 
idfaza, usually awarded by his teacher or teachers): 
no system of institutional degrees took root before the 
modern period. But the spread of educational insti¬ 
tutions, and of the endowments which supported them, 
did have a profound impact on the social context in 
which tadns took place. Most importantly, tadns came 
to signify not merely an activity but an office, in 
effect, a professorship, one to which a learned indi¬ 
vidual could be appointed, and from which he might 
derive valuable emoluments. The reification of tadns 
is reflected in the appearance in the sources of a 
plural form, tadans , which was used to indicate the 
separate “professorships” in different fields {fikh, hadith, 
tafsir , Arabic grammar, etc.) which an institution might 
support, or the multiple teaching posts held by a sin¬ 
gle individual (al-Kalkashandl, Subh, iv, 39). 

The social and even political consequences of this 
process of reification were enormous. Many of the new 
schools and endowed mosques were the creation of 
the ruling elite, and the founders might retain con¬ 
trol of appointments to their institutions’ professor¬ 
ships. So, for example, when Nizam al-Mulk called 
Abu Hamid al-Ghazall to Baghdad and appointed 
him to the tadns of Shaft 4 1 fikh in the Nizamiyya 
madrasa , bestowing on him the honorifics “Zayn al- 
Dln” and “Sharaf al-A’imma” (Ibn al-DjawzI, al- 
Muntazam, ix, 55), his action was as much a political 
statement as an expression of personal piety. Sultans 
in Mamluk Cairo routinely interfered in the appoint¬ 
ment process, naming scholars to professorships not 
only in madrasas which they themselves had founded 
but in older institutions as well. 

From the standpoint of academic instruction, a more 
important issue concerned the way in which scholars 
themselves learned to control and manipulate profes¬ 
sorial posts. On one level, of course, the academic 
elite benefited from the proliferation of endowed pro¬ 
fessorships. Not only were they guaranteed a stipend 
for their instructional efforts, but a respected scholar 
might acquire and hold multiple positions simultane¬ 
ously. In the mid 8th/14th century, Takl al-Dln al- 
Subki held professorships in fikh in several institutions 
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in Cairo, which he then passed on to his son Baha’ 
al-Din (Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalanl, al-Durar al-kamina, 
Cairo 1966-7, i, 225-6; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal al- 
safi, Cairo 1984, i, 409)—indicating that scholars, as 
well as sultans and viziers, had learned how to play 
the game of patronage. Another member of the Subld 
family, Tadj al-Din c Abd al-Wahhab, was critical of 
scholars holding professorships in two or more schools 
(Mu c id al-ni c am wa-mubid al-nikam , ed. D.N. Myhrman, 
London 1908, 164), but in fact the practice was com¬ 
mon, and led to the frequent appointment of substi¬ 
tutes to fulfill the duties of an absent or over-burdened 
mudarris. Alternatively, a lucrative professorship might 
be divided among several different scholars; the sources 
frequendy report that some individual “held half the 
professorship” ( lahu nisf al-tadris) in a given institution. 
Moreover, the financial lure of a well-paid tadris could 
be deleterious to the quality of instruction by attract¬ 
ing unqualified individuals. Tadj al-Din al-Subkl wor¬ 
ried about lazy professors who would simply memorise 
two or three lines of a text, deliver them to the assem¬ 
bled class, and leave; such individuals, he said, were 
“not fit for a professorship [of law]” (ghayr salih li 
Ttadns) and did not deserve a professor’s stipend {ibid., 
153). Such problems did not necessarily pose a seri¬ 
ous threat to the transmission of knowledge in medi¬ 
aeval Islamic societies, but they did result from the 
transformation of tadris into an institutionalised and 
remunerative office. 

Bibliography: G. Makdisi, The rise of colleges. Insti¬ 
tutions of learning in Islam and the West, Edinburgh 
1981; J. Berkey, The transmission of knowledge in medieval 
Cairo. A social history of Islamic education, Princeton 
1992. _ (J.P. Berkey) 

TADWIN (a.), the verbal noun from dawwana “to 
register”, most probably a denominal verb from the 
Persian noun diwan [q.v.]. For tadwin in the connota¬ 
tion of “drawing up lists for military and adminis¬ 
trative purposes”, see dIwan. For its use as “gathering 
poetry of a certain poet or tribe”, see shi'r. 

In the science of hadxth, the term indicates the col¬ 
lecting of traditions in writing in order to derive 
legal precepts from them and not as a mere mem¬ 
ory aid, for which rather the terms kitabat al- c ilm or 
k. al-hadith were used. The period of tadwfn al-hadith 
is generally assumed to have started at the end of 
the 1st/7 th century with the order issued by the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz to Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhrf (d. 124/742) to repair to Medina and col¬ 
lect all the traditions he could lay his hands on. 
Another person receiving a similar order is Abu Bakr 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm (d. sometime be¬ 
tween 110/728 and 120/738),'cf. Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhtb 
al-tahdhtb, Haydarabad 1327, xii, 39, SuyutT, al-Wasalil 
ft musamarat al-awaTl, ed. M.S.B. Zaghlul, Beirut 1986, 
100. This resulted in as yet unstructured collections 
which difFered from those made during the kitdba stage 
in that they aimed at completeness. The Meccan tra- 
ditionist ‘Abd al-Malik b. c Abd al-‘AzIz Ibn Djuravdj 
(d. 150/767) is also mentioned as one of the first to 
collect e ilm in this manner. Out of tadwin there arose 
the tabmb : there we see the first attempts at bringing 
the material together in chapters (Ar. bob, pi. abwab) 
under certain subject headings of gradually increasing 
detail and sophistication. Alongside this we find the 
first structural division of hadiths into collections 
ascribed to certain ancient individuals, Companions 
or Successors, which resulted in the first musnad [q.v.\ 
collections, while the tabwib gave rise to the first 
musannaf [q.vi\ works. 

Bibliography : For a detailed account of the 


Muslim point of view, cf. Muhammad ‘Adjdjadj al- 
Khatlb, al-Sunna kabl al-tadunn, Cairo 1963, 293-382; 
G. Schoeler published on this subject four articles 
in Isl., lxii (1985), 201-30; lxvi (1989), 38-67, 213-51; 
and lxix (1992), 1-43; G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tra¬ 
dition. Studies on chronology , provenance and authorship of 
early hadith, Cambridge 1983, 21-2. 

(G.H.A. Juynboll) 

TAFARNUDJ (a.), from Ifrandj [q.v.], lit. “adopt¬ 
ing, imitating or aping the manners and customs of 
the Franks, i.e. the Europeans”. The term was used 
by the pioneer journalist Khalil al-Khuri in his satir¬ 
ical novella Way idhan lastu bi-Ifrandfi (“Alas then, I 
am not a European”), published in the magazine 
Hadikat al-Akhbdr in 1860, and may be older. The 
Turkish alafranga[lik\ , from Italian alia franca, and the 
Persian gharbzada[gi\, literally “West-struck[ness]”, con¬ 
vey the same meaning. The latter term has been var¬ 
iously rendered as “Westosis” and “Westoxication”. 

During the 19th century, Muslims in significant 
numbers became aware of the culture, as well as of 
the political, military and commercial power of Europe, 
and reacted to it in various ways. Some responded 
eagerly, learning a European language, reading and 
even translating European books, and sometimes even 
adopting European dress and some European social 
usages. Others responded negatively, and called for 
the rejection of these alien and infidel innovations. 
Tafamucji , with its equivalents in other Islamic languages, 
was a term used by the latter to designate—and 
denigrate—the former. The first European language 
to be widely used in the Middle East was Italian, fol¬ 
lowed by French and finally English. The stages of 
cultural penetration can be traced in the sequence 
and distribution of loanwords. Senate and Parliament 
in Ottoman Turkish are Senato and Parlamento, because 
it was in Italian that the Ottomans first heard of 
these physically and culturally remote institutions. It 
was not until late that Turks met senators, and that 
reports of parliaments reached the Arab provinces— 
hence Turkish senator and Arabic barlaman. By that 
time, French had replaced Italian as the European 
lingua franca of the Levant. In the late 20th century, 
both were being replaced by English, usually in its 
American form. 

Like the Frenchified fop in English, German and 
other European literatures in the period of French 
cultural ascendancy, the imitator of European ways 
became a figure of fun in Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
literature. Sometimes the attack is directed against 
any and every form of Western influence or borrow¬ 
ing. More often, in modem literature, it is concerned 
with the mindless imitation of everything Western, 
good, bad and indifferent alike. 

Bibliography: Rotraud Wielandt, Das Bild der 
Europder in der modemen arabischen Erzahl- und Theater- 
literatur, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1980, esp. 131 ff., 146 ff., 
151-2; Jalal Al-e Ahmad, Plagued by the West (Gharb- 
Zadegi). Translated from the Persian by Paul Sprachman, 
New York 1982; Hasan Mukaddam, Qiafar Khan 
az Farang amada (Fr. and Pers.), Oakland, Calif. 
1984. On earlier Muslim perceptions of Europe 
and Europeans, see B. Lewis, The Muslim discovery 
of Europe, New York 1982. On Ottoman reactions 
to the first inroads of French language and cul¬ 
ture, see idem, The impact of the French Revolution in 
Turtey, in Jnal. of World History, i (1953), 105-25, 
revised version in G.S. Metraux and F. Crouzet 
(eds.), The new Asia. Readings in the history of mankind, 
New York and London 1965, 31-59. 

(B. Lewis) 
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TAFDIL (a.), literally “superiority, the act of rais¬ 
ing something to a higher level or degree”. In gram¬ 
mar, it is the raising of a quality to a degree 
combining both the “comparative” and “superlative” 
functions of European adjectives, hence usually trans¬ 
lated as “elative”. Formally, the elative has the pat¬ 
terns af‘at“ (masc.) and ju‘la (fern.) with sound plurals 
(also afadT and fu‘al" respectively), in an obvious but 
still unexplained parallelism with the colour and defect 
adjective patterns af‘aT and tain". The origins of the 
patterns remain obscure: Wehr, 598 ff. (summarised in 
Fleisch, 409 ff.) provides some circumstantial evidence 
to connect af*al“ with exclamatory formulae; Bravmann, 
34, speculates, with no evidence at all, that ahsan is 
a variant of hasan produced by a different resolution 
of the initial consonant cluster in *hsan which would 
underlie both forms. However, no theories can account 
for the feminine forms, still less for the syntax and 
possible links with the fi‘l al-ta‘a^djub or “verb of sur¬ 
prise”, which also has the form af‘al (in ma af‘ahhu, 
or af'il in af’il bihi). 

The comparative and superlative senses are distin¬ 
guished only syntactically, broadly a distributive struc¬ 
ture ( af'al" min) for our comparative, and annexation 
(af‘at shay"", of‘at Tshay", af'al" Tashya") for the 
superlative (see Wehr, 572, and reference grammars 
for details), which is thus seen to have the same syn¬ 
tax as bill “all” and ayy “which”. Wehr, 612, makes 
the important point that afat forms are derived not 
only from simple “positive” adjectives but fronq any 
kind of word, even a verb. 

The semantic and rhetorical features of the elative, 
as in other languages, are most complex. An inter¬ 
esting case is the occurrence of af'al" in isolation, of 
which the best known example is Allah" akbar“; 
Sibawayhi’s [f.p.] “comparative” paraphrase akbar“ min 
kuW stay"" {Kitab, ed. Bulak, i, 233, ed. Derenbourg, 
i, 199) clearly reflects the intuitive understanding of 
this expression, but is remarkable also for the way it 
delicately avoids the heresy implicit in a “superlative” 
paraphrase akbar" shay""/ ’Tashya”, even though logically 
the two formulations might appear synonymous (wa 
’Hah" a‘lam). Nor was Slbawayhi unaware of syntacti¬ 
cal problems caused by comparing a thing with itself, 
as in ma ra’ayt “ racjjul"" ahsan"'" Jt ‘aynihi ’ l-kuhl “ minhu 
ft ‘ayn ' zayd m {ibid., i, 232/i, 199), a topic which 
detached itself as the “Kuhl question” ( mas’alat al-kuhl) 
in later literature (see al-Mubarrad [?•»•], al-Muktadab 
iii, 248 ff., where there are also further references). 

Bibliography: H. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 
Heidelberg 1921, index, s.v. Elaliv, Komparativ, 
Superlatw ; H. Wehr, Der arabische Elativ, Wiesbaden 
[1953]; W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language, 
index, s.v. Adjectives', M.M. Bravmann, The Arabic 
elative. A new approach, Leiden 1968; al-Mubarrad, 
K. al-Muktadab, ed. M.'A.Kh. ‘Udayma, Cairo 
1964-8; H. Fleisch, Traiti de philologie arabe, Beirut 
1961-79, i, 408-15; M. Ullmann, Arabische Kompara- 
tivsatze, in J/achrichten der Akad. der fViss. in Gottingen 
(1985), no. 7; V. Cantarino, Syntax of Modem Arabic 
prose, Bloomington-London 1974-5, ii, 467-86. 

(M.G. Carter) 

al-JAFF, the desert region that lies west of 
Kufa along the alluvial plain of the Euphrates. It is 
higher than the low-lying ground by the river and 
forms the transition to the central Arabian plateau. 
According to the authorities quoted by Yakut, Buldan, 
iii, 359, al-taff means an area raised above the sur¬ 
rounding country or fringe, edge, bank; the name is 
not found after the 13th century. The district con¬ 
tains a number of springs, the waters of which run 


southwest (cf. Ibn al-Faklh, 187). The best known of 
these wells was al-‘Udhavr. From its geographical posi¬ 
tion al-Taff was the scene of the first encounter be¬ 
tween the Arabs and Persians (al-Tabari, i, 2210, 
2247; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 345, 351). The Sasanid kings 
had stationed there feudal guardians of the frontier 
which was defended by forts ( maslaha ) and a great 
ditch (khandak) which began at Hit (Ibn Rosta, 107). 
On al-Taff lay al-Kadisiyya [q.v] and also Karbala’ 
[q.v.], famous as the scene of the death of al-Husayn 
(Yakut, loc. cit., and Bakri, Muff con. ii, 456). The lat¬ 
ter is accordingly referred to as al-Maktul bi ’l-Taff 
(cf. al-Mukhtar, in Ibn al-Athir, iv, 140; cf. also the 
poem quoted by Yakut, he. cit., and Ibn al-Athir, iv, 
267). In later centuries, al-Taff is rarely mentioned 
(e.g. in Ibn al-Athir, vii, 379 in connection with the 
Karmatian troubles), and the majority of the Arab 
geographers make no mention of it. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also 

A. Musi], The Middle Euphrates, a topographical itiner- 

ay a New York 1927, 48, 351. (J.H. Kramers) 

TAFILALT, with the nisba Li 1 all, pi. Filala, the 
name of a district of southeastern Morocco, 
essentially comprising the broad basin of the Wadi 
Ziz, which runs into the fringes of the Sahara Desert 
(roughly between lats. 31° and 32° N. and longs. 3° 
30’ and 4° W.). 

It consists of an alluvial plain 20 km/12 miles long 
and 16 km/10 miles broad, over which are scattered 
200 ksur (or fortified dwellings of clay) surrounded by 
gardens and cultivated fields. Where irrigation from 
wells is possible, the soil is wonderfully fertile. The 
chief product of Tafflalt is the palm-tree, of which 
there are several hundred thousand, and the most 
developed industry is the preparation of goat-skins by 
the use of the bark of the mimosa which yields a tan¬ 
ning gall. Filall leather is famous and sought after 
throughout all North Africa. The population is dense, 
in the ksur of Tafflalt it was estimated in 1920 at 150- 
200,000. The historical capital of Tafflalt was Sidjil- 
masa for the pre-modem political history of 

Tafflalt). Here one may simply state that the district 
was the cradle of the dynasty of the ‘Alawi or Filall 
Sharifs, who have ruled Morocco from 1041/1631 
and the time of Mawlay Mahammad I al-Sharif up 
to the present day [see ' alawIs] . Many of these Sharifs 
after the accession of their family to the throne 
remained in or returned to settle in Tafflalt, where 
they may be counted by thousands. A khaltfa of the 
Moroccan sultan traditionally represented the author¬ 
ity of the makkzen among them and in the valley of 
the Ziz. 

After the establishment of the French Protectorate 
over Morocco, a French mission arrived at Tlghmart, 
which has defences built at the end of the 19th century 
by Mawlay al-Hasan; but its presence was immedi¬ 
ately challenged by the local Ayt Atta confederation of 
Berbers under a claimant to power, al-Semlall. The dis¬ 
trict was not re-occupied, by troops under Col. Giraud, 
till 1932. 

The main urban centres of Tafflalt are the adminis¬ 
trative chef-lieu, Er-Rachida (al-Rashida), formerly Ksar 
Es-Souk (Ksar al-Suk) and, to its south, Erfoud, both 
now linked by a road across the High Atlas and Mid¬ 
dle Atlas to Azrou (Azru) and then Fes (Fas) and 
Meknes (Miknas). At 15 km/10 miles south of Erzou 
is Rissani, a ksar built in the 18th century by Mawlay 
IsmaTl and an ancient centre for the caravan trade 
between southern Morocco and the Sahara and West¬ 
ern Sudan. In its environs are a large market, Bu ‘Amm; 
the zdwiya of Mawlay 'All al-Sharif. ancestor of the 
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Filall ruling house ( ca . 1050/1640); and the ruinous 
site of Sidjilmasa, whose kasha was finally destroyed 
by the Ayt Atta in 1818. 

Bibliography : See those to c alawIs and sidjil¬ 
masa, and also P. Ricard, revised Ch. Bacquet, Guide 
Bleue. Maroc, 8th ed. Paris 1954, 424-31 and map 
at p. 416. (E. Levi- Proven f al*) 

TAF KHl M (a.), the verbal noun from fakhkhama 
meaning “to make thick, to emphasise or to make 
grand”. In Arabic, it is a phonetic phenomenon involv¬ 
ing the pronunciation of the emphatic consonants, 
miifakhkhama (sing, mufa khkh am). /t J», d .ja, s 6 J^/and 
also includes the marginal emphatics /r, 1/. Kur’anic 
orthoepists used the term tajkhim to describe certain 
variants of /r/ when it occurs next to low and back 
vowels; however, they designated the term taghliz, 
thickening, which they used synonymously with tajkhim , 
for the description of certain variants of /l/. The /l/, 
as an emphatic variant, has a limited environment 
and is primarily used with the word Allah when not 
preceded by /i, f/. 

The earliest occurrence of the term tajkhim was 
when Slbawayhi used it to describe what he called 
alif al-tafkhim and he considered it as a variant, not 
a phoneme. According to him, alif al-tajkhim is found 
in a limited number of words such as salat , prayers; 
zakdt, the giving of alms to the poor; and hayat, life, 
especially in the dialect of Hidjaz ( al-Kitab , iv, 432). 
The four primary emphatic consonants /s, d, t 5 / 
are not referred to by Slbawayhi as mufakhkhama but 
as mutbaka (sing, mutbak), a tradition followed by Arab 
grammarians and Kurianic orthoepists. The verbal 
noun itbdk “act of covering or putting on a lid”, is used 
to describe the position of the tongue in the pronun¬ 
ciation of the mutbaka. The mutbaka , along with the 
velar/uvular group /x £, y f, q j/, are referred to by 
the generic term musta'liya, high or raised. The musta'liya 
consonants are described as preventing the occurrence 
of imala \q. z>.], “inclination” of /a/ towards /i/. 

Contemporary Arabists and linguists use the term 
tajkhim to describe the emphatic consonants, mufakh- 
khama , /1, d, s, 6 / and the marginal emphatics /r 
and |/. Tajkhim is often characterised by pharyngeal- 
isation or velarisation, but the mufakhkhama consonants 
are best characterised by the phonetic feature of re¬ 
traction which involves moving the tongue up and 
further back toward the velum and upper pharynx. 
Tajkhim is not restricted to the environment of the 
emphatics, but rather spreads to any adjacent vowel 
or consonant making it emphatic. It is this feature of 
retraction that makes this group of consonants opaque 
[see sawtiyya]. 

Bibliography : For related articles on tajkhim in 
EP, see imala, makharidj al-huruf and sawtiyya. 
Also Salman H. Al-Ani, and Mohamed S. El-Dalee, 
Tajkhim in Arabic. The acoustic and physiological para- 
meter, in M.P.R. Van den Broecke and A. Cohen 
(eds.), Proceedings of the Xth International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences , Utrecht 1984, 385-9; Ibn Djinni, 
Sin sinaht al-i c rab , Damascus 1985, i, 45-67; Ibn 
al-Djazarl, al-Na$hr Ji Tkira 3 at aPashr, Cairo n.d., 
i, 210-4, ii, 90-119. R. Jakobson, Mufaxxama. The 
“emphatic” phonemes in Arabic, in Studies presented to 
Joshua Whatmough , ed. E. Pulgram, The Hague 1957, 
105-15; Slbawayhi, al-Kitab , ed. £ Abd al-Salam 
Muhammad Harun, Beirut 1975, iv. 

(Salman H. Al-Ani) 

TAFRA (a.), lit., “leap or impulsive movement”, 
from tafara “to jump, leap”, a term of Islamic 
philosophy, which became an important part of 
anti-atomistic theories brought into play during the 


controversies of the Basra Mu'tazill cosmology, and 
which is attributed in particular to Ibrahim b. Sayyar 
al-Nazzam (and also to Hisham b. al-Hakam). Al- 
Nazzam [q.v.\ is taken to have argued that it is pos¬ 
sible to move over a distance without going through 
all the parts of the distance, by leaping over those 
parts. Although this theory came in for a lot of crit¬ 
icism by those sympathetic to atomism, al-Nazzam was 
successful in pointing to difficulties in the minimal 
parts discrete geometry of the atomists. This is a ver¬ 
sion of the paradoxes which Zeno first discussed in 
connection with the existence of indivisible magni¬ 
tudes. The paradox of the flying arrow is that every 
thing which is moving is really resting at each stage 
of the movement. The movement itself is hidden in 
the substance and only appears when the substance 
itself is moving. Hisham al-Fuwatl Jl. early 3rd/9th 
century) is said to have abandoned the theory of leaps 
once he realised that, if it is valid, then a creature 
which had dipped its legs in ink would produce a 
discontinuous rather than a continuous track when it 
covered a particular distance (see Ibn Mattawayh, 169). 
This sort of example played a large part in contem¬ 
porary disputes over the plausibility of atomism and 
its alternatives as a theory of the nature of physical 
reality. 

Bibliography. Ash £ arl, Makalat al-Isldmiyyin, 
Istanbul 1929-30, 61, 321; Baghdadi. Fark, \ 13; 
Shahrastanl, 38-39; Ibn Hazm, Fisal , Cairo 1899, 
64, 92; Isfara’inT, Tabsir , Cairo 1955, 68 ; H. Daiber, 
Das theologisch-philosophische System des Mu c ammar ibn 
( Abbad as-Sulami , Beirut 1975, 300-2; Ibn Mattawayh, 
Tadhkira ji ahkdm al-d}awahir wa Ta‘rad, ed. S. Lutf 
and F. c Awn, Cairo 1975; H. Wolfson, The philoso¬ 
phy of the Kalam, Cambridge, Mass. 1976, 514-7; 
J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschajt im 2. und 3. 
jahrhundert Hidschra , Berlin and New York 1991-7, 
iii, 310-24, and index s.v. tf-r at iv, 1001; 
A. Dhanani, The physical theory of kalam. Atoms, space 
and void in Basrian Mu'tazili cosmology, Leiden 1994, 
176-8L (O.N.H. Leaman) 

TAFSIR (a.), pi. tafasir “interpretation” (as a 
process and a literary genre), generally, but not always, 
of the Kur’an. The word is used for commentaries 
on Greek scientific and philosophical works, being 
equivalent to shark the term is applied to the 

Greek and Arabic commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle, for example. Jews and Christians writing in 
Arabic also use the word in the context of transla¬ 
tions and commentaries on the Bible, as some of the 
works of Saadia Gaon demonstrate. The most signifi¬ 
cant usage of the word, however, and the focus of 
this article, is its reference to the branch of Islamic 
learning concerned with the Kur’an. An essential part 
of madrasa training, the study of tafasir of the Kurian 
stands alongside the study of hadith and ftkh as ele¬ 
ments of the traditional curriculum. 

The emergence of the word tafsir as a technical 
term is unclear. It is used once in the Kurian at 
XXV, 33, “They [the unbelievers] bring not to thee 
[Muhammad] any similitude [mathal] but that We 
bring thee the truth and the best tafsir ”. This follows 
on a verse which states, “The unbelievers say, ‘Why has 
the Kurian not been sent down all at once?’ Even so, 
that We may strengthen thy heart thereby, and We 
have chanted it very distincdy”. The idea would appear 
to be that God has provided an explanation, tafsir , 
of why the Kurian is being revealed piece-by-piece. 
Of course, other technical terms in Muslim religious 
thinking frequently have no special status within the 
Kurian, so the lack of a firm reference point for the 
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term tafstr is not particularly surprising (see J. Wans- 
brough, Quranic studies. Sources and methods of scriptural 
interpretation , Oxford 1977, 154-8). For the first three 
Islamic centuries, there appears to be no consistent 
differentiation between tafsir, ta'wil [q.v.] and ma ( na 
[q.v. y section 1] when used in titles of books or as a 
technical term within works of tafstr (and, indeed, this 
is the attitude of the lexicographers: see Lane, i, 2397; 
for the ambiguities of the differentiation between the 
terms in early times, see N. Kinberg, A lexicon of al- 
Farra"s terminology in his Qur'an commentary , Leiden 1996, 
40-2, 503-27, 563-6). After some time, tafstr was dis¬ 
tinguished from ta'wil by the latter being considered 
the product of research and investigation, the former 
dependent upon transmission from Muhammad and 
his companions. In its developed sense, ta'wil became 
limited to interpretation which leaves the “obvious” 
(zahir) sense and delves into more speculative levels 
of language (batin). Ma ( nd, on the other hand, became 
more constrained and limited primarily to lexico¬ 
graphical aspects of interpretation. 

A tafsir of the Kur’an is a work which provides an 
interpretation of the Arabic text of the scripture. There 
are formal characteristics of such works which help 
to define the literary genre further. In most cases, a 
work entitled Tafsir will follow the text of the Kur’an 
from the beginning to the end, and will provide an 
interpretation (tafstr) of segments of the text (word- 
by-word, phrase-by-phrase, or verse-by-verse) as a 
running commentary. The major exceptions to this 
fundamental characteristic are to be found in the for¬ 
mative and the contemporary periods of Islam; in the 
formative period, one finds works of tafsir which cover 
only isolated segments of the text, and in the con¬ 
temporary period, thematic (mawduH) tafdsir have 
become quite popular (see J.J.G. Jansen, The interpre¬ 
tation of the Koran in modem Egypt , Leiden 1974, 13-4). 
But the presence of scriptural text and commentary 
as two elements interplaying remains. A number of 
sub-disciplines are often included within the broad 
scholarly enterprise itself and these have resulted in 
books which concentrate on asbab al-nuzul, gharib al- 
Kur'an, kisas al-anbiya', kira'dt, marsum al-khatt, al-ndsikh 
wa Tmansukh, al-wakf wa Tibtida' and al-wudfuh wa 
Tnaza'ir. These works are best understood as a part 
of the overall c ulum al-Kur'an (to which books are 
devoted as summaries of the various sub-disciplines, 
e.g., al-Zarkash! (d. 794/1392 [qvi\), al-Burhdn ft c ulum 
al-Kur'an , and Djalal al-Dln al-Suyutf (d. 911/1505 
[q. z/.]), al-Itkan ft c ulum al-Kur'an). However, the contents 
of these books have often been derived from the major 
works of tafstr (and then subsequendy have acted as 
a source for them in many instances), so, in that sense, 
such works are a part of the intellectual discipline 
while not formally being a part of the literary genre. 

Within the genre attempts have been made to 
classify the various books. Attempts to describe 
the “method” of the books predominate in Muslim 
discussions, and such classifications have also found 
their way into scholarly works (e.g., I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung , Leiden 1920). 
The basic separation between tafsir bi Tma'thur (or 
riwaya) and tafsir bi ’l-ra'y (or diray a), with the occa¬ 
sional addition of tafsir bi Tishara, reflects a tension 
which runs throughout the Muslim community and 
its intellectual disciplines, that of the authority of the 
community (ma'thur) versus that of the intellect (ra'y) 
(ishara being the speculative “hint” or “allusion” gen¬ 
erally connected to Sufism and outside these two main 
classifications). This separation does not, however, pro¬ 
vide a sufficient analytical tool by which one may 


characterise the wide variety of books and approaches 
which are contained within the broadly-defined genre 
of tafsir , since it concentrates on a superficial under¬ 
standing of the form of the works with little atten¬ 
tion to their underlying substance. 

Recent scholarly attempts to define the genre have 
concentrated on isolating the variety of elements which 
come together within a given text in varying pro¬ 
portions (see N. C alder, Tafsir from Tabari to Ibn Kathir: 
problems in the description of a genre, illustrated with reference 
to the story of Abraham , in G.R. Hawting and A.-K.A. 
Shareef (eds.), Approaches to the Qur'an , London 1993, 
101-40; P. Heath, Creative hermeneutics: a comparative analy¬ 
sis of three Islamic approaches , in Arabica, xxxvi [1989], 
173-210). Different mufassirun have different concerns 
and goals, and this is reflected in the relative weight 
they put upon elements such as history, grammar, 
semantics, law, theology, or folklore. All commenta¬ 
tors are concerned with the process of analysing the 
text in light of the “external world”, however that be 
defined for the individual author, with the aim of 
resolving any apparent conflict and making the text 
“clear”. Each element that comes into play within a 
text of tafsir acts both to prompt exegesis (in the sense 
that a conflict is perceived between the world and 
the text) and to characterise the emphasis of a given 
interpretative approach. 

Pride of place in the tools used in the interpreta¬ 
tive process has been given to grammar (including 
elements of lexicography and orthography). As an im¬ 
plement for asserting the scholar’s status and author¬ 
ity, arguments over grammar have had no rival (see 
M.G. Carter, Language control as people control in medieval 
Islam: the aims of the grammarians in their cultural context , 
in Al-Abhath , xxxi [1983], 65-84). Grammar became 
a specialisation within tafsir , producing works such 
as Ma'ani TKur'an wa i c rabuhu by al-Zadjdjadj (d. 
311/923; see viii, 99-101), Trab al-Kur'an by al- 
Nahhas (d. 338/950; see GAS , ix, 207-9) and Muyhkil 
i‘rab al-Kur'an by Makk! al-Kays! (d. 437/1045 [q.v.]). 
The historical origins of grammar and lexicographi¬ 
cal comparison within the framework of tafsir have 
become a matter of scholarly controversy in light of 
Wansbrough’s arguments for the relatively late intro¬ 
duction of both aspects (see Quranic studies , 216-27); 
for example, C.H.M. Versteegh, Arabic grammar and 
Qur'anic exegesis in early Islam , Leiden 1993, and 
M. Muranyi, Neue Materialien zur tafsir-Forschung in der 
Moscheebibliothek von Qairawan , in S. Wild (ed.), The 
Qur'an as text , Leiden 1996, 225-55, both argue against 
Wansbrough’s point, citing grammar and poetical ref¬ 
erences in texts understood to be early in date. Much 
of the dispute depends upon dating of texts (see 
A. Rippin, Studying early tafsir texts , in I si, lxxii [1995], 
310-23). 

Rivalling grammar but yet itself often thought of 
as dependent upon it, the framework of legal analy¬ 
sis emerges quite clearly in some works, achieving a 
status reflected in titles such as the Ahkam al-Kur'an 
written by the Hanafi al-Djassas (d. 370/981 [qvi\), 
the Malik! Ibn al-'Arab! (d. 543/1148 [^.y.]) and the 
Malik! al-Kurtub! (d. 671/1272 [<?.y.]). Aiming to 
demonstrate that the body of Islamic law may be 
derived in the first instance from the Kur’an, such 
works include, out of necessity, grammatical and his¬ 
torical elements within interpretation in order to argue 
their legal points. 

Theology, on the other hand, frequently remained 
subsumed within the overall contents of tafsir , although 
certain works attributed to prominent theologians (e.g. 
the Haka'ik al-ta'wil fi mutashabih al-tanzil by al-Sharlf 
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al-Radf, d. 406/1016 \q.v\) tend to provide a thorough¬ 
going emphasis on a certain theological perspective. 
The famous work of al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144 
[<?.o.]), renowned for its Mu £ tazilT perspective, is dis¬ 
tinctive primarily for its special outlook and not for 
the presence of an overall theological argument per 
se, nor for the quantity of such argumentation. Other 
works, especially those from Shr £ I writers such as al- 
Tusi (d. 460/1067) and al-Tabrisi (d. 548/1153), pro¬ 
vide more detailed and thorough-going examples of 
the Mu £ tazill tendency, as does the work only avail¬ 
able in “reconstructed” form from al-Djubba’I (d. 303/ 
915 [q.vf) (see D. Gimaret, Une lecture mu c tazilite du Coran. 
Le tafsir dAbu Alt al-Djubba’i \m. 303/915 ], Louvain- 
Paris 1994). All other major works of tafsir have a 
theological perspective as well (see e.g. C. Gilliot, Exe¬ 
gese, langue, et theologie en Islam. Uexegese coranique de Tabari 
(m. 311/923 ), Paris 1990, 207-78) but are not so “dis¬ 
tinctive” as to gain a reputation in that regard. The 
observation regarding al-Zamakhshari’s distinctiveness 
(but not uniqueness) is confirmed by the frequent use 
of that book within the madrasa context, regardless of 
its theological perspective. 

The genius of Muslim tafsir is perhaps best seen 
in its historicisation of the text through the general 
tools of narrative provided by prophetic history, both 
of the distant past as found in the kisas al-anbiya\ and 
of the contemporary as found in the sira of Muham¬ 
mad. Designed both to prove the fact of revelation 
and to embody an interpretation that would relate 
the text to a context (see Rippin, The Junction of asbab 
al-nuzul in QuPanic exegesis, in BSOAS, li [1988], 1-20), 
historicisation grounded the text in the day-to-day life 
of the Muslim community. In that manner, the extrac¬ 
tion of law was facilitated, the sense of moral guid¬ 
ance was emphasised and the “foreign” made Islamic. 
Whether this was a matter of filling in the details on 
the life of the former prophets with incidents to which 
Muslims could relate (see e.g. J. Lassner, Demonizing 
the Queen of Sheba. Boundaries of gender and culture in post- 
biblical Judaism and medieval Islam , Chicago 1993), a 
concern with identifying the unknown within the con¬ 
text of the life of Muhammad (ta/yin al-mubham ) (see 
U. Rubin, The eye of the beholder: the life of Muhammad 
as viewed by the early Muslims: a textual analysis, Princeton 
1995), or a polemical impulse from the context of 
Sunni-ShiT interaction (see e.g. U. Rubin, Prophets and 
progenitors in the early ShVa tradition , in JSAI, i [1979], 
41-65), historicisation of the text was comprehensive 
and compelling. Of course, this is not the history of 
contemporary historians, but a history which is both 
controlled by, and productive of, the meaning of the 
text of the Kur’an. 

It is in the flight from the constraints of sacred his¬ 
tory, however, that symbol, allegory and inspiration 
gained their status, especially in tafsir from within the 
context of Sufism, but by no means limited to that 
area. The appreciation of the literary qualities of the 
text of the Kur’an in terms of literary figures and 
general stylistic concerns may well have led, over the 
course of time, to more wide-ranging symbolic and 
allegorical readings of the text. In the hands of Sufis, 
such readings became supported by notions of insight 
derived from mystical experience; this is reflected in 
the text of their tafasir in the way in which a pas¬ 
sage of the Ku^an can be the jumping-off point (a 
“keynote”) for a meditation on a topic seemingly 
unconnected to the text itself but derived from images 
contained within the personal experience of the indi¬ 
vidual Sufi (on Sufi interpretation, see P. Nwyia, Exegese 
coranique et langue mystique, Beirut 1970). 


Within all these aspects and procedures, there are 
changing emphases over time. Variability in the mat¬ 
ter of citation of authorities is one such factor, and 
the one which Muslims seized upon in their efforts 
at classification, as noted above. Expansion and con¬ 
traction in the number of meanings provided is 
another, independent variable which appears to vary 
over time. It is perhaps one of the ironies (but also 
one of an author’s celebrations) that the reliance on 
the citation of authorities tended, in some hands at 
least, to proliferate meanings. There was a continual 
building upon the past which was being accumulated 
for future generations within these works. Al-Kurtubi, 
for example, exemplifies the tendency towards multi¬ 
plicity of meanings with little indication of what is to 
be preferred. The Kur’an, it is being suggested, incor¬ 
porates all these potentialities. Named authorities are 
an important element within this proliferation of alter¬ 
natives. But even then, it needs to be remembered that 
all this is done within a certain framework of the 
author, his concerns and allegiances (e.g. his concept of 
what “Sunni” Islam encompasses). The citations are 
always subject to choice, the authorities subject to selec¬ 
tion. Time, location, sectarian and popular beliefs will 
all have affected the selections and choices. The selec¬ 
tion of material is precisely what defines the tradition 
within which an author is working (and thus for the 
purposes of this overview of tafsir as a genre, distinc¬ 
tions such as Sunni versus Shi £ f are irrelevant; on the 
specific characteristics of the latter, see G. Monnot, 
Islam: exegese coranique , in Annuaire EPHE, V e section , xci 
[1982-3], 309-17). 

Another such variable may be seen in the expan¬ 
sion and contraction in the amount of supplementary 
material provided within a tafsir. This is especially so 
in the contemporary context, but it is a tendency 
which has roots in the mature stage of Muslim tafsir 
for a variety of reasons. Some authors clearly aimed 
their works at more popular (although not neces¬ 
sarily less learned) audiences with the result of pro¬ 
ducing concise works suitable for easy copying and 
detailed study. Such works (e.g. Djalal al-Din al- 
MahallT, d. 864/1459 [</.&.] and Djalal al-Din al-Suyuti 
[d. 911/1505], Tafsir al-l^aldlayn) end up being tech¬ 
nical and presumptive of a great deal of knowledge 
in areas of grammar and the like. Other authors, 
however, reacted to the accumulation of exegetical 
material with a more negative attitude, feeling that 
much of it was “getting away” from the meaning of 
the Kur’an. Categories of material emerged which 
were deemed to be extraneous and were to be cen¬ 
sured: the movement against Isrd'iliyyat [q.v], a tech¬ 
nical term within tafsir apparently first employed as 
such by Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328 \q.vf), serves as 
the prime example of this tendency. Rigorous isnad 
criticism and a prioritising of knowledge by its prox¬ 
imity in time to Muhammad also provided criteria 
by which the treasure trove of material from the gen¬ 
erations of past exegetes was whittled down to pro¬ 
duce more limited ranges of meaning. 

In tracing the historical developments of the genre, 
it is possible to separate out four periods of expres¬ 
sion: formative, classical, mature and contemporary. 
The separation is artificial, particularly fuzzy at the 
edges and certainly in need of refinement. It does, 
however, provide a means by which to summarise the 
contents of the genre by its highlights. 

A debate has raged for a century now in schol¬ 
arly literature concerning the origins of tafsir as a pro¬ 
cedure and as written works. To some extent, this is 
a continuation of a debate within Islam itself concern- 
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ing authority in tafsir: did Muhammad authorise inter¬ 
preting the Kurian? If so, then interpretations from 
him and his closest companions might be thought to 
be of the highest importance in establishing what the 
text means. It may be observed in passing that such 
an argument tends to be a restraining one, suggest¬ 
ing a limited range of legitimate meanings; these argu¬ 
ments become closely associated in mediaeval times 
with Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373 [^.&.]). 
On the other hand, an early reluctance to interpret 
the Kurian is to be noted, especially associated with 
statements attributed to the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
. An attempt to reconcile these two ideas is found 
in the notion that ‘Umar was only against interpre¬ 
tation of “unclear” verses. The lack of documentary 
evidence makes the debate a difficult one to adjudi¬ 
cate, and the debate among the views of Goldziher, 
Richtungen; H. Birkeland, Old Muslim opposition against 
the interpretation of the Koran , Oslo 1955; N. Abbott, 
Studies in Arabic literary papyri' Qur’anic commentary and 
tradition , Chicago 1967; and Wansbrough, Quranic studies, 
remains unresolved (see Gilliot, Les debuts de I’exegese 
coranique , in RMMM, lviii. 4 [1990], 82-100). 

One response to this uncertain historical situation 
has been the attempt on the part of a number of 
contemporary editors to reconstruct texts on the basis 
of attributions found in later texts. Such “books” are 
historically said to have existed (as Sezgin documents 
in GAS, i, 6 - 8 , 25-35 esp.) but are no longer found 
in manuscript copies. Thus the only choice has been 
to reconstruct them. Such publications have recently 
proliferated and a number of examples can be cited: 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 and see Gilliot, 

Textes arabes anciens edites en Egypte au corns des annees 
1992 a 1994y in MIDEOy xxii [1994], 295-6, no. 36); 
Ibn Abi Talha (d. 120/737; see Gilliot, Textes arabes 
anciens edites en Egypte au corns des annees 1990 a 1992, 
in MIDEOy xxi [1993], 439-40, no. 78); al-Suddi (d. 
128/745; see Gilliot, Textes arabes anciens edites en Egypte 
au cours des annees 1992 a 1994 , 296, no. 37, and 
E. Kohlberg, A medieval Muslim scholar at work Ibn 
Tawus and his library , Leiden 1992, 348, no. 574); and 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 196/811 [q.v.], and see Gilliot, 
Les debuts de I’exegese coranique , 89-90). In some senses, 
these reconstructions may be no different from the 
supposedly early works found in late manuscript form 
ascribed to Mu^jahid b. Djabr (d. ca. 100-4/718-22 
[fl.z>.], and see Gilliot, Textes arabes anciens edites en Egypte 
au cours des annees 1990 a 1992, 440, no. 79) and 
Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778 [^.».], and see Gilliot, 
Les debuts de I’exegese coranique, 89). A fundamental issue 
exists regarding the fragmentary nature of these books: 
should it be interpreted as evidence of the fragmen¬ 
tary nature of early tafsir per se, or as evidence of a 
mediaeval attempt to extract these books from later 
works? On this, see Rippin, Al-Juhn, naskh al-Qur’dn 
and the problem of early tafsir texts , in BSOAS, xlvii (1985), 
22-43. 

We are on somewhat firmer ground for discussion 
of the formative period of tafsir with a series of books 
the character of which is more cohesive and thus 
more likely to be authentic, although certainly not 
free of later interpolation, reformulation and editorial 
intrusion. Works ascribed to Mukatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767 [tf.tf.]), al-Farra J (d. 207/822 [?.&.]), ‘Abd 
al-Razzak al-San‘am (d. 211/827; see GAS, i, 99), and 
al-Akhfa&h al-Awsat (d. 215/830; see Gilliot, Textes 
arabes anciens edites en Egypte au cours des annees 1990 a 
1992, 441-2, no. 81) may all be thought to fit into 
this category. However, the work ascribed to al-Kalbi 
(d. 146/763 [£.».])—and at the same time ascribed to 


‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687 [g.p.]) and al- 
Firuzabadr (d. 817/1415 [y.z;.])—indicates the diffi¬ 
culty in accepting an ascription without detailed 
examination and comparison; in this particular case, 
the work is more likely attributed to the 4th/10th 
century (see Rippin, Tafsir Ibn Abbas and criteria for 
dating early tafsir texts , in JSAI, xviii [1994], 38-83). It 
should be noted that the fragmentary nature of the 
works ascribed to Ibn Wahb (d. 197/812 [^.o.]) has 
been argued bv Muranyi, Abd Allah b. Wahb (125/743- 
197/812). al-Gdmi‘. Tafsir al-Qur’dn (Die Koranexegese), 
Wiesbaden 1993-5, i, 2, to be evidence that this for¬ 
mative stage of tafsir is not as uniform as the above 
summary may suggest, but the nagging question of 
assessing the date of all these early texts still remains. 

The classical period of tafsir is often considered to 
come into existence with the D)ami‘ al-baydn e an ta’wil 
ay al-Kur’dn of Abu Dja‘far al-Tabari (d. 311/923 
[^.z;.]). Al-Tabari’s work, the focus of a series of stud¬ 
ies by Gilliot (esp. Exegese, langue et theologie en Islam), 
is a vast compendium of traditions and analysis in 
which grammar plays its role as the major arbitrator 
between rival meanings. However, this period was 
clearly one of intense development of works of tafsir, 
and several significant works from authors who lived 
roughly in the same period as al-Tabari still exist and 
need to be viewed as a part of this expression of 
classical tafsir. Notably, a number of other works that 
express differing theological viewpoints need close at¬ 
tention, especially when viewed in light of the polem¬ 
ical aspects of al-Tabari: Hud b. Muhkim (d. towards 
the end of the 3rd/9th century; see GAS, i, 41), Tafsir, 
an IbadT work; Furat b. Furat al-Kufi (d. ca. 310/ 
922; see GAS, i, 539), Tafsir, ShiT; al-‘Ayyashi (d. ca. 
320/932 [q. i>.]), Tafsir al-Ayyashi, ShiT; al-Kummf (d. 
end 4th/ 10th century; see GAS, i 45-6), Tafsir al- 
Kur’dn, a brief and markedly ShiT work; al-Tustari 
(d. 283/896; see GAS, i, 647, and G. Bowering, The 
mystical vision of existence in classical Islam. The Qur’dnic 
hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896 ), Berlin 
1980), Tafsir. More subtle in its theological variance 
but significant none the less is al-Maturidf (d. 333/944 
[< 7 -^.]), Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna (only vol. i published). 

Within the mature phase of tafsir there is an abun¬ 
dant number of works, the full dimensions of which 
have not been fully catalogued. Among the most 
famous are al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035 [< 7 .^.]), al-Kaypf 
wa ’l-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Kur’dn (unpublished except for 
its bibliographic introduction, ed. I. Goldfeld, Acre 
1984), a vast compendium of material whose inter¬ 
ests are partially reflected in the author’s work, Ara’is 
al-madfalis Ji kisas al-anbiyd’; al-Sulamf (d. 412/1021; 
see GAS, i, 671-4, and G. Bowering, The Qur’an com¬ 
mentary of al-Sulami, in W.B. Hallaq and D.P. Little 
(eds.), Islamic studies presented to Charles J. Adams, Leiden 
1991, 41-56), Hakd’ik al-tafsir, a work characterised 
by SufT interpretations (al-Sulamfs Jyyaddt hakd’ik al- 
tafsir has now been published, ed. Bowering, Beirut 
1995); al-Mawardl (d. 450/1058 [q.v.], and see Gilliot, 
Textes arabes anciens edites en Egypte au cours des annees 
1992 a 1994, 296-7, no. 38), al-J/ukat wa T‘uyun; al- 
TusF (d. 460/1067 [- 7 .^.]), al-Tibyan ft tafsir al-Kur’dn, 
a significant Shi‘T expression; al-Zamakhsharl, al- 
Kashfhdf ‘an hakd’ik ghawamid al-tanzU ; al-Tabrisi (d. 
548/1153 [ 0 .i>.], and also see M.O.A. Abdul, The 
Qur’an: Shaykh Tabarsi’s commentary, Lahore 1977), 
Madfma‘ al-baydn li-‘ulum al-Kur’dn, a moderate ShiT 
work; Ibn al-DjawzI (d. 597/1201 [q.v/\, and see Jane 
McAuliffe, Ibn al-Jawzi’s exegetical propaedeutic: introduc¬ 
tion and translation, in Alif Journal of Comparative Poetics, 
viii [1988], 101-13), Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1209 
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[<q.v!\, Kitdb zad al-masir fi Him al-tafsir, and also see 
the studies by J. Jomier, Les mafatih al-ghayb de Vimam 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi: quelques dates, lieux, manuscrits, in 
MIDEO, xiii [1977], 253-90 and Fakhr al-Din al-Rdzi 
(m. 606 HJ1210) et les commentaires du Coran plus anciens, 
in ibid., xv [1982], 145-72), Mafatih. al-ghayb , a work 
generally cited for its vast coverage and philosophi¬ 
cal depth; al-Kurtubl (d. 671/1273 [^.p.]), al-Djdmi* li- 
ahkdtn al-Kur’an , one of the most masterly compendia 
of interpretational material; al-BaydawI (d. between 
685-716/1286-1316; [q.vf), Anwar al-tanzil wa-asrar al¬ 
ia’wt l, a work usually understood as an epitomisation 
of that of al-Zamakhsharl, minus the Mu^azill theo¬ 
logical slant; c Abd al-Razzak al-Kasham (d. 731/1330 
[q.v.], see also P. Lory, Les commentaires esoleriques du 
Coran d’apres e Abd ar-Razzdq aTQashani, Paris 1980), 
usually known under the title Tafsir Ibn al-Arabi , a 
Sufi tafsir, reflecting al-Kasham’s mystical forebear Ibn 
al- c Arab! (d. 628/1240 [q. p.]); Abu Hayyan al-Gharnatf 
(d. 745/1344 [</.p.]), al-Bahr al-muhit; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir 
al-Kur’dn al J azm; al-Mahalll and al-Suyutl, Tafsir al- 
jDjaldlayn; al-Suyutl also wrote his own larger work, 
al-Durr al-manlhur fi Ttqfsir bi Tma’thur. This summary 
of titles only takes into account some of the major 
published works readily available; many more works 
exist, both published and unpublished, especially from 
the later centuries, of which only a small portion has 
been examined with scholarly eyes. 

It is in this mature phase that substantial debates 
rage within the discipline and have their affect upon 
the works produced. Ibn Taymiyya’s al-Mukaddima fi 
usul al-tafsir is one of the most strident and polemi¬ 
cal of all such presentations and the effect of these 
ideas on Ibn Kathlr and many contemporary mufas- 
sirun is noticeable. Fundamentally antagonistic to in¬ 
tellectual speculation of all types, whether legal or 
exegetical, Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Kathlr stand in 
contrast to the general tendency in tafsir to allow for 
diversity. The latter champions dogmatism in his 
attempt to juxtapose and reconcile the Kurian and 
the sunna , both understood as revealed books (see 
Calder, Tafsir from Tabari to Ibn Kathir, 130; McAuliffe, 
Quranic hermeneutics: the views of al-Tabari and Ibn Kathir, 
in Rippin, Approaches to the history of the interpretation of 
the Qur’an , Oxford 1988, 46-62). 

In a manner which may well be unique amongst 
the world’s religions, Muslims continue down to the 
present day to produce tafasir of the classical form, 
while also taking the enterprise into new literary re¬ 
gions. The contemporary phase of tafsir, then, is an 
important one. The impetus behind much of the writ¬ 
ing of tafasir from the 19th century on has been an 
attempt to simplify the content of the texts, making 
them more accessible to an increasingly literate but 
not necessarily formally religiously-trained population. 
As well, there has been the desire to spread religious 
and social ideas associated with the various contem¬ 
porary platforms of reform, and an effective vehicle 
for doing this has been tafsir (overviews of the sub¬ 
ject are provided by J.M.S. Baljon, Modem Muslim 
Koran interpretation (1880-1960), Leiden 1968, and JJ.G. 
Jansen, The interpretation of the Koran in modem Egypt). 

One can, then, point to a series of tafasir written 
in the 19th and 20th centuries that, in basic form, 
follow the classical literary genre. It is in their authors’ 
conceptions of the world around them that the texts 
differ so markedly from their classical counterparts. 
This has especially led to a displacement of the exeget¬ 
ical tools of grammar and to an emphasis on theol¬ 
ogy and law but with those two disciplines defined 
to a large extent outside of their classical modes. Thus 


the Tafsir al-Mandr of Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905 
{q.vf} and Rashid Rida (d. 1935 [^.p.]) places an 
emphasis on law but sees this in general terms of 
moral guidance on the practical and social planes. 
Perhaps the most famous and influential of all con¬ 
temporary tafasir, Fi fdal al-Kur’dn of Sayyid Kutb 
(d. 1966 [< 7 .z/.]), is an eloquent statement constructing 
an Islamic vision of the world that is, at times, bril¬ 
liant in its ability to relate the Kurianic text to the 
contemporary situation often through the tools of alle¬ 
gory and symbolism (see e.g. A.H. Johns, Let my people 
go! Sayyid Qutb and the vocation of Moses, in Islam and 
Christian-Muslim relations, i [1990], 143-70, and O. Garre, 
Mystique et politique. Lecture revolutionnaire du Coran par 
Sayyid Qutb, fr'ere musulman radical, Paris 1984). Like¬ 
wise, works known as tafsir Hlmi (for example, Tantawl 
Djawharl (d. 1940 [see djawhari, tantawT]), al-Djawahir 
ft tafsir al-Kur’dn al-karim ) are characterised by an 
emphasis upon the “scientific” elements of the Kurian 
and could be said to introduce a new tool for inter¬ 
pretation, that of the discipline of science. 

As well, there has been a tendency among con¬ 
temporary writers to leave the form of classical tafsir 
and compose works more limited in scope but embrac¬ 
ing particular methods of approach. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (b. 1913) has written (under the pseudonym 
Bint al-ShatP) al-Tafsir al-bayani li TKur’an al-Karim, 
a study of 14 short suras which focusses on lexical 
matters and “original meanings” of individual words 
within a framework of attention to Kur’anic stylistic 
usage. Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd, Mafhum al-nass. Dirdsa 
fi e ulum al-Kur’dn, is another recent example in quite 
a different vein, for it is a book which raises method¬ 
ological issues (severely challenged by some) about the 
understanding of the Kur’an within contemporary 
times, in a form structured along the lines of classi¬ 
cal introductions to tafsir (see R. Wielandt, Wurzeln der 
Schwierigkeit innerislamischen Gesprdchs iiber neue hermeneutische 
Zjugange zum Korantext, in Wild (ed.), The Qur’an as text , 
257-82). 

The other important approach in contemporary 
times has been thematic ( mawduT ), a form that has 
no direct classical counterpart and breaks significantly 
from the description of the literary genre since, in 
the main, it leaves the principle of following the order 
of the scriptural text. The tafsir of Mahmud Shaltut 
[q.v!\, for example, does follow the Kur’an sura-by¬ 
sura, but emphasises the themes which emerge from 
a given sura and then brings that theme into con¬ 
junction with all other passages dealing with the same 
theme. The treatment of each sura thus ends up being 
organised by theme rather than verse order (see 
K. Zebiri, Mahmud Shaltut and Islamic modernism, Oxford 
1993). As a technique of interpretation, this does not 
move far from Ibn Taymiyya’s emphasis on the first 
source of interpretation being the Kur’an itself. Nor, 
upon close analysis, is it significantly different method¬ 
ologically from the classical exegetes’ well-established 
willingness to adduce other passages from elsewhere 
in the Kur’an which would help in the elucidation 
of a problematic verse (al-Tabari, for example, pro¬ 
vides many such instances of referring the reader back 
to earlier discussions of a given point of dispute). It 
is thus the form in which the commentary appears 
that gives the contemporary works their distinctive¬ 
ness. The popularity of this method has also led to 
the publication of vast numbers of monographs deal¬ 
ing explicitly with single themes within the Kurian 
(e.g. Mahmud Shaltut, Min huda ’l-Kur’dn, which con¬ 
tains a number of individual monographs). 

It is important to observe as well that in contem- 
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porary times, the writing of tafasir in languages other 
than Arabic has become more significant. While clas¬ 
sical examples of such books exist in languages from 
Persian to Malay, such works were frequently (although 
not always; cf. the Persian tafsir of al-Maybudl, d. 6th/ 
12th century [q.v.\, Kasftf al-asrar wa-’uddat al-abrar) 
based around translations from Arabic. In contempo¬ 
rary times there has been a recognition of the need 
to express an interpretation of the Kur’an in local 
languages and to raise interpretational issues of local 
concern. The extent of the material, as reflected in 
the example of Indonesia (see H. Federspiel, Popular 
Indonesian literature on the Qur’an, Ithaca 1994), indicates 
that this will be a significant field of study in the 
future. Tafsir has also been an important vehicle for 
new religious expressions, notably in the case of the 
Babr and Baha’i faiths, once again indicating an 
increasing flexibility in the genre within the contem¬ 
porary period. 

Bibliography. Largely given in the text. C. Gilliot, 
Exegese, langue et theologie en Islam, contains a signif¬ 
icant bibliography of the subject. For further biblio¬ 
graphies, see A. Rippin, The present status of tafsir 
studies, in MW, lxxii [1982], 224-38; A. Neuwirth, 
Koran, in H. Gatje (ed.), Grundriss der arabischen 
Philologie, Band II, Literaturwissenschafl, Wiesbaden 
1987, 119-35 (sections 3.7 and 3.8) and Band III, 
Supplement (W. Fischer, ed.), Wiesbaden 1992, 262-4. 
Still valuable as an overview of the subject is 
T. Noldeke and F. Schwally, Geschiehte des Qorans, 
ii, Die Sammlung des Qorans, Leipzig 1919, 163-92. 
Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabr. al-Tafsir wa ’l- 
mufassiriin, 2 Cairo 1967, surveys the major tafasir in 
a useful manner. (A. Rippin) 

TAFTA (p.), a type and weave of fabric used 
mainly in dress in Persia and Turkey from the 16th 
century onwards. Since the verb tdftan has many mean¬ 
ings, e.g. to twist, turn, be woven, be shining, be 
sparkling, there has been much ambiguity and con¬ 
fusion of identification; the term has been used indis¬ 
criminately for both silk cloth and linen garments. 
The safest definition is based on technique, and here 
the meanings “twisted” and “shining” are important. 
Tafia is a silk cloth of technically simple plain or 
tabby weave. Fine horizontal silk weft threads pass 
over and under single alternating vertical silk warp 
threads of equal weight and thickness to produce a 
firm textured, but supple and versatile, fabric. Tafia 
was usually dyed in one colour only, and has a soft 
shimmering appearance, in contrast to the highly- 
polished surface of satin. 

Tafia was woven in large quantities in Persia dur¬ 
ing the Safawid period as a light silk garment fabric. 
The best surviving examples are coats of 17th cen¬ 
tury date, with tight bodices, long sleeves and full 
bell-shaped skirts which were all probably woven in 
Isfahan, with Yazd and Kirman as important sec¬ 
ondary centres of manufacture. Background colours 
include light blue, orange and golden yellow. Variations 
in the basic tafia weave depend on the twist of the 
silk, which produces a more or less pronounced ribbed 
effect. Tafia can be decorated with stamped geomet¬ 
ric motifs or with sprays of flowers woven in sup¬ 
plementary brocade weave in coloured silks and gold 
and silver wire. Tafia production continued into the 
18th and 19th centuries, brocaded with small repeated 
floral motifs. Tafia was used in Turkey from the 16th 
century onwards, mainly as a plain fabric decorated 
with stamped designs. Here it was used as linings and 
facings in contrasting colours to the long, formal kaftan 
and entari robes made of velvet or heavy silk brocade. 


Tafta passed into Europe as Italian taffeta, German 
Taft, where, although possibly represented in 16th cen¬ 
tury paintings, it is best known as a light silk fabric 
in fresh colours—blue, green, pink—made into women’s 
fashionable dresses of the late 17th to 18th centuries. 
The tafta weave survives today but it is machine- 
woven in synthetic fibres. 

Bibliography. Nancy A. Reath and Eleanor B. 
Sachs, Persian textiles and their techniques from the sixth 
to the eighteenth centuries, including a system for general 
textile classification, New Haven 1937; Carol Bier 
(ed.), Woven from the soul, spun from the heart, Textile 
Museum, Washington D.C. 1987; Hiilya Tezcan, 
Atlaslar atlasi. A catalogue of the Vedat Nedim Tor fab¬ 
ric collection, Istanbul 1993. 

(Jennifer M. Scarce) 

al-TAFTAZANI, Sa‘d al-DIn Mas'ud b. ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd Allah, renowned scholar and author on 
grammar, rhetoric, theology, logic, law and 
Kur’an exegesis, born in Safar 722/February- 
March 1322 in Taftazan, a village near Nasa in 
Khurasan, d. 793/1390 (on the form of this place- 
name, see al-Sam‘anf, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, iii, 61- 
2; Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 35). 

His family seems to have been distinguished in schol¬ 
arship for several generations, and his grandfather 
Fakhr al-Dm ‘Umar was a kadi. Nothing certain is 
known about his education. Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalam 
in his unreliable biographical notice in his lnba’ de¬ 
scribes him as a pupil of ‘Adud al-Din al-Idjl and 
Kutb al-Din al-RazI without specifying a time or place 
for his alleged studies with them. It is, in fact, unlikely 
that al-Idjl ever taught him. In his commentary on 
al-Idjl’s Sharh al-Muhhtasarft ’l-usul, al-Taftazanl praises 
him highly without referring to him as his teacher. 
A story reported by Ibn al-‘Imad about al-Taftazam’s 
having at first been the most stupid among al-Idjr’s 
pupils is entirely fictitious. According to Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
al-Taftazanf and Kutb al-Din al-RazI were both among 
the scholars active at the court of the Khans of the 
Golden Horde in Saray. If they were there at the 
same time, al-Taftazanl may have benefited from Kutb 
al-Dln’s learning in philosophy. He was, however, 
already an established scholar at that time. More reli¬ 
able is perhaps a note in Ibn Hadjar’s biography of 
Diya’ al-Din 'Abd Allah b. Sa‘d Allah al-Kazwinl al- 
Kiriml that al-Taftazanl was among his pupils. AJ- 
Taftazam’s fields of learning, especially his expertise 
in both Hanafi and Shafi‘1 law and usul, closely 
matched those of Diya’ al-Din. Al-Taftazam, in any 
case, completed his earliest book, a commentary on 
al-Tasrif al-’Izzi by al-Zandjam on Arabic morphology, 
in 738/1338 at the age of sixteen, according to Faslh 
al-Kh w afi in Faryumad. 

His further peregrinations are better known from 
the dates and places of completion of his works. In 
742/1342 he was in Djurdjaniyya in Kh w arazm. Then 
he became attached to the ruler of Harat, Mu'izz al- 
Dm Kart, to whom he dedicated his Shark al- Talfthis 
al-mutawwal in 748/1347. In 752/1351 he was in 
Djam. Next, he joined Djam Beg, Khan of the Golden 
Horde, to whom he dedicated his Mu/shtasar al-ma‘am, 
completed at Ghudiduwan in 756/1355. Two years 
later he was in “Gulistan of Turkistan”. Gulistan is 
known as a mint of the Golden Horde; its exact loca¬ 
tion is uncertain, but it has been thought to be near 
New Saray. Al-Taftazam departed, presumably be¬ 
cause of the troubles following the death of Djam Beg, 
and was back in Harat in 759/1358. He completed 
books in Kh w arazm in 768/1367, 770/1369, and 778/ 
1367-8 and was evidently attached during this period 
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to Husayn Sufi, independent ruler of Kh"'arazm. When 
Timur seized Kffarazm in 781/1379, Mu'izz al-Dln 
Kart’s son Malik Muhammad, ruler of Sarakhs, asked 
his nephew, Plr Muhammad b. Ghiyath al-Dln, who 
was in the suite of Timur, to obtain the latter s 
permission for al-Taftazanl to join him in Sarakhs. 
Al-Taftazanl thus was in Sarakhs in 782/1380. Subse¬ 
quently, learning of his eminence in scholarship, Timur 
insisted that he come to Samarkand. He was there 
in 784/1382 and, after returning to Sarakhs in 785-6/ 
1383-4, stayed in Samarkand permanently from 787/ 
1385 until his death on 22 Muharram 793/30 Decem¬ 
ber 1390. Timur at first treated him with great hon¬ 
our. A scholarly rivalry, however, arose between him 
and the much younger al-Sharif al-Djurdjanl, whom 
Timur brought to Samarkand after his conquest of 
Shiraz in 789/1387. (The assertion of some modem 
scholars that Sa'd al-Dln al-Taftazanl had earlier intro¬ 
duced al- Dj urdiani to Shah Shudja', the Muzaffarid 
ruler of Fars, is based on a confusion with another 
Sa'd al-Dln.) A public debate about al-Zamakhsharl’s 
exegesis of Kur’an, II, 5, took place between them 
in the presence of Timur. The Mu'tazill scholar 
Nu'man al-Dln al-Kh w arazmf judged in favour of al- 
Djurdjanl, and Timur backed him. Al-Taftazanl’s 
severe grief about this defeat is said to have hastened 
his end. His body was carried to Sarakhs where he 
was buried. 

Al-Taftazanl’s fame rests mainly on his commen¬ 
taries on well-known works in various fields of learn¬ 
ing, which came to be widely used in teaching at 
madrasas until modern times. Many of them received 
supercommentaries by later scholars. His own origi¬ 
nal works are few, such as al-Makasid on theology, 
al-Miftah on ShafiT law, a collection of Hanafi_/ateds, 
and a Persian commentary on the Kur’an entitled 
KasJif al-asrar wa-'uddat al-abrar. Noteworthy are also a 
Turkish versified translation of Sa'di’s Bustan com¬ 
posed in 755/1354 (Gibb, HOP, i, 202-3) and a polem¬ 
ical refutation of Ibn al-'Arabl’s Fusus al-hikam. 
Al-Taftazanl wrote on both Hanaft and ShafiT law, 
and is described in some of his biographies as a 
ShafiT. From remarks in his al-Talwih it seems evi¬ 
dent, however, that he personally adhered to the 
Hanafi school. In theology he sometimes, especially 
in his commentary on the ‘Aka’ul of the Maturldl 
scholar Nadjm al-Dln al-Nasafi, upheld Maturldl 
positions against Ash'arl criticism, but he also often 
endorsed Ash'arl doctrine. Altogether, he backed a 
broad, though anti-Mu'tazill Sunnism, which was in 
accord with later concepts of Sunni orthodoxy. In 
later literature, he is often quoted simply as “al- 
‘Allama”. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hadjar, Durar, Haydarabad 
1350, iv, 350; idem, Inba’ al-ghumr, ed. H Habashl, 
Cairo 1969, i, 183, 389-90; Faslh Kh w afi, Mufamal- 
i Faslhi , ed. Mahmud Farrukh, Mashhad 1962, iii, 
124; Ibn ‘Arabshah, 'Afoa’ib al-makdur, ed. 'All 
Muhammad 'Umar, Cairo 1979, 83; Ibn al-'Imad, 
Shadharat, vi, 319-22; Kh w andamlr, Habib al-siyar , 
Tehran n.d. [1954], iii, 544-6; Tashkubrfzada, Mijtah 
al-sa'dda, ed. K.K. BakrI and ‘A. Abu ’1-Nur, Cairo 
1968, i, 205-8; Laknawl, al-Fawa'id al-bahiyya, Cairo 
1324, 128-30, 134-7; Browne, LHP , iii, 353-4; Brock- 
elmann, II, 278-80, S II, 301-4; TaftazanI, Sharh 
al-'aka’id al-Nasafyya, ed. Klud Salama, Damascus 
1974, introd. 6-36; idem, Sharh al-Makasid, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 'Umayra, Cairo 1984-9, i, introd., 74-146. 

(W. Madelung) 

TA GH AZA, a Saharan salt pan ( sabkha [c?.r.]), 
situated in lat! 23° 26’ N., long. 4° 59’ W. (hence 


now in southern Algeria), and a major source of 
rock salt for West Africa down to the mid-sixteenth 
century. It is possible that it is to be identified with 
the Tatantal of al-Bakrl (K. al-Masalik wa ’ l-mamdlik , 
ed. de Slane, Algiers 1857, 171), which is described as 
a mine twenty days from Sidjilmasa [?.».], from which 
huge quantities of salt are sent to Sidjilmasa and to 
bilad al-sudan. Salt blocks also formed the local building 
material. Al-Kazwlnl l^Afya’ib al-mokhlukat, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, ii, 16), the first author to mention Taghaza by 
name (for Taghara read Ta gh aza) also notes this feature, 
and says the salt was mined by slaves of the Masufa. 
Ibn Battuta (iv, 377-8, tr. Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 
947), whose journey from Sidjilmasa to Taghaza took 
twenty-five days, remarked on the large amounts of 
gold dust traded there for the salt. This salt was then 
carried to Walata and on to Mali [^.r.] where it was 
sold at great profit. He also notes the use of this salt, 
cut in pieces, as currency, as it was also in Gao (al- 
Bakrl, 183). 

At what point Taghaza came under the control of 
Songhay [?.r.] is not clear, but already by ca. 946/ 
1539-40 the Sa'dian sultan Ahmad al-A‘radj was 
laying claim to it with Askiya Ishak I. Later, in 964/ 
1556-7, Mawlay Muhammad al-Shayjdi attempted to 
install his own representative there. The mine was 
abandoned in favour of another called Taghaza al- 
ghizlan. On his accession in 986/1578, Mawlay al- 
Mansur demanded that Songhay hand over to him 
the tax revenue from this mine. Askiya Dawud re¬ 
sponded with a generous gift, but in 994/1586 a small 
Sa'dian force occupied this Taghaza and exploitation 
was moved to a site probably to be identified with 
Taoudeni (at lat. 22° 40’ N. long. 3° 59' W.). A new 
Sa'dian demand to be paid the salt tax revenue in 
Safar 998/December 1589-January 1590 was met with 
defiance from Askiya Ishak II. This provided the pre¬ 
text for the Sa'dian conquest of Songhay in 1000/1591. 

Although the original mines of Taghaza were aban¬ 
doned, the site was used as an occasional caravan 
station. As late as 1828 Rene Caillie found Tadjakant 
nomads there clearing out wells and saw the ruins of 
houses made of salt slabs (Journal d’un voyage a 
Tombouctou et a Jenne, Paris 1830, ii, 471-8). Several 
superficial archaeological excavations have been car¬ 
ried out there, revealing two villages, one to the south¬ 
east and one to the north-west of the salt pan. In 
each, the remains of a mosque was found and, in 
the north-westerly one, traces of a fort. Mauny esti¬ 
mates that their total population may have reached 
1,200-1,800. Salt is still being mined at Taoudeni and 
carried to Timbuktu on camel-back (see J. Skolle, The 
road to Timbuctoo, London 1956). 

Bibliography: R. Mauny, Tableau geographique de 
I’ouest q/ricain au moyen age, Dakar 1961 (Mems. If AN, 
no. 61), 116-17, 328-32, 474-5, 485-7; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sa'dl, Ta’nkh al-sudan, ed. O. Houdas, 
Paris 1898, 99, 111, 121, 137-8; Th. Monod, 
Teghaza, la ville en sel gemme, in La Nature, no. 3025 
(15 May 1938), 289-96. (J.O. Hunwick) 

TAGHLIB b. WA’IL (also Taghlib Wa’il), an 
important, mostly nomadic, tribe of the Rabl'a b. 
Nizar group [see rabi'a and mudar; nizar b. ma add] . 
A member of this tribe was called TaghlabI or TaghlibI 
(for the plural Taghaliba, see al-Tha'alibl, Thimar al- 
kuliib, ed. Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/1965, 130). The tribe’s 
pedigree is Taghlib/Dithar b. Wa’il b. Kasit b. Hinb 
b. Afsa b. Du'mT b. Djadlla b. Asad b. Rabl'a b. 
Nizar b. Ma'add b. ‘Adnan. 

Until the Basus [?.r.] war which they fought against 
their brother-tribe, Bakr b. Wa’il [</.»■], the Taghlib 
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lived in Nadjd [?.».]• Following their defeat in the 
batde known as Yawm Tahlak al-Limam (“the day 
of the shaving ofT of the hair that descends below 
the lobe of the ear”, also called Yawm al-Tahaluk), 
which took place after the death of Kulayb b. Rabf'a 
[(/.».; and see hima] , the Taghlib dispersed (fa-tafarrakw, 
Yakut, s.v. Kidd) and setded, together with their “pater¬ 
nal uncles”, the Namir b. Kasit and Ghufayla b. Kasit, 
on the lower Euphrates, where some of them may 
have setded earlier. After ‘Amr b. Kulthum [y.r.] had 
in 569-70 assassinated the king of al-Hfra [//.?;. |. 'Amr 
b. Hind [?.»•], they migrated further up the river to 
al- Dj azfra [?.».]. 

Before Islam the Ta gh lib were within the sphere 
of influence of the Sasanids ] and their client- 
kings, the Lakhmids [q.v.] of al-Hfra. Already in the 
4th century A.D. Shapur \q.v.] II transferred Taghlibf 
captives to Bahrayn, more precisely to Darin, “the 
name of which is Haydj”(!), and al-Khatt (al-Tabari, 
i, 839, cf. 845; Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser, 56-7, cf. 67). 
But the place-name “Haydj” owes its existence to a 
scribal error: instead of Darin wa-’smuha h.y.dg, read: 
Darin wa-Samahidj (Ibn al-'Adlm, Bughyat al-talab ..., 
facs. ed. Frankfurt a. M. 1986 ff., ix, 290; for the 
later history of the Taghlib in Bahrayn, see al-Kalka- 
shandf, Subh al-a'sha, ed. Shams al-Dln, Beirut 1407/ 
1987, i, 395-6). The poet Djabir b. Hunayy al-Taghlibi 
complained about the practices of a tax-collector sent 
by the king of al-PIfra and the customs imposed on 
trade at the markets of 'Irak (Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 
no. xlii). The Taghlib were at some stage part of the 
ridafa institution (M.J. Kister, Al-Hira: some notes on its 
relations with Arabia, in Arabica, xv [1968], 143-69, at 
149, 166, repr. in idem, Studies in Jahiliyya and Early 
Islam, Variorum Reprints, London 1980, no. III). 

For several decades in the second half of the 5th 
century and the first half of the 6th, Taghlib’s for¬ 
tunes were connected to the rise of Kinda [y.ti.] in 
central and northern Arabia. After a major Taghlibf 
defeat in the war against the Bakr and the retirement 
of their leader, Muhalhil, several tribes, including the 
Ta gh lib and Bakr, agreed to subject themselves to 
king al-Harith b. ‘Amr b. Hudjr/Akil al-Murar al- 
Kindl. There followed a short interregnum of Kinda 
\q-vl\ in al-Hfra in the twenties of the 6th century 
[see sasanids, vol. IX, at 77a]. After the king’s death 
two of his sons, Shurahbfl and Salama, fought against 
each other at al-Kulab (after 530; it was the First 
Day of al-Kulab, or the Kulab of the Rabf'a; on 
Wadf ’1-Kulab (modem Wadf ’1-Sha‘ra’), see al-'Arab 
[Riyad] xiii/1-2 [July-Aug. 1978], 14-29). The two 
brother-tribes returned to their feud; the Bakr fought 
on Shurahbfl’s side while the Ta gh lib and Namir were 
with Salama. The latter’s cavalry was led by the 
Taghlibf warrior al-Saflah (Salama b. Khalid) (Abu 
‘Ubayda, al-Dftbdd), ed. al-Djarbu' and al-'Uthaymfn, 
Cairo 1411/1991, 100). Shurahbfl was killed by ‘Amr 
b. Kulthum’s cousin, Abu Hanash ‘Us(u)m b. al- 
Nu'man. The war between the Taghlib and Bakr 
came to an end [see bakr b. wa’il] around the mid¬ 
dle of the 6th century with the signing of a peace 
treaty at the market of Dhu ’1-Madjaz near Mecca. 

When the Lakhmids regained control of al-Hfra, 
they could count on Taghlib’s support. Al-Wazfr al- 
Maghribf (d. 418/1027; see al-machribI, vol. V, at 
1211b; Sezgin, GAS, viii, 245-6; Ibn al-'Adfm, Bughya, 
vi, 27 IT.) corrects a common error with regard to 
the famous visit of Imru’ al-Kays b. Hudjr \q.vi\ to 
Byzantium. It was not against the Asad [q.v.], who 
had killed his father, that Imru’ al-Kays wanted the 
Byzantines to support him, but against the king of 


al-Hfra, al-Mundhir III (b. Ma’ al-Sama’, ca. 505-54). 
Upon his return to the throne in al-Hfra, al-Mundhir 
sent an army of the Taghlib and Bakr to hunt down 
Kinda’s leading family, the Banu Akil al-Murar (Ibn 
al-'Adfm, Bughya, iv, 567, confirming the reading 
“Ta gh lib” in Aghani ', viii, 64, 1. 17; cf. G. Olinder, 
The kings of Kinda, Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, Nova 
Series xxiii/1 [1927], 1-118, at 66-7; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai, ii, 85, n. 5). 

In the Islamic period, there were Taghlibfs in the 
Farasan [}.».] island(s) in the Red Sea near the Yemeni 
coast. The name Farasan originally belonged to a 
tribal group of the Ta gh lib which emigrated from 
Syria to the Mawza' area (Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Kurtubf, al-Ta'rif f Tansab .. ., ed. Zalam, Cairo 
[1407/1986], 119-22; cf. Hamad al-Djasir, in al-'Arab 
[Riyad] xxvi/3-4 [March-April 1991], 258-67, xxxvi/ 
5-6 [May-June 1991], 390). 

The genealogical literature records the name of 
al-Akhzar b. Suhayma, an early Taghlibf genealogist 
(nassaba ) who transmitted at least part of the infor¬ 
mation on his tribe available to later scholars (cf. 
W. Caskel and G. Strenziok, Gamharat an-Nasab, i, 45- 
7). Between al-Akhzar’s generation and that of the 
great philologists of the 2nd Islamic century there 
were intermediaries who in most cases remained anony¬ 
mous. Yet we know that one of Abu ‘Ubayda’s 
informants on the Yawm Irab was the Taghlibf Abu 
Khayra Affar b. Lakft ( Naka’id Dgarir wa-l-Faragdak, 
ed. A.A. Bevan, Cambridge 1905, i, 473, 1. 11, ii, 
703, 1. 4; his nisba, al-'Adawf, shows that he belonged 
to the ‘Adf Taghlib, i.e. ‘Adf b. Usama b. Malik b. 
Bakr). But expertise in Taghlibf history and geneal¬ 
ogy was not an exclusive Taghlib! domain. Ibn al- 
Kalbf’s informant about the First Day of al-Kulab, 
and about ‘Amr b. Kulthum, was Khirash b. Isma'fl 
al-'Idjlf [cf. ‘idjl] al-rawiya (on Khirash. see Ibn al- 
Kalbf, Djamharat al-nasab, ed. Hasan, Beirut 1407/1986, 
551; cf. op. tit., 544-5, 547; GAS, ii, 40). Khirash also 
gave information about the battle of Sifffn (M. Hinds, 
The banners and battle cries of the Arabs at Sifftn (657 
A.D), in al-Abhath, xxiv [1971], 3-42, at 6, 20), which 
indicates that his scholarly interests included both the 
pre-lslamic and early Islamic periods. Interestingly, a 
passage from Abu ‘Ubayda’s K. al-Ayyam (taken either 
from his K. al-Ayyam al-saghir or K. al-Ayyam al-kabir), 
which deals with the killing of 'Umayr b. al-Hubab 
al-Sulaml in the war between the Taghlib and the 
Kays ‘Aylan [?.»■], demonstrates that Abu ‘Ubayda’s 
K. al-Ayyam (at least in its longer version) included not 
only pre-lslamic Ayydm but also battles of the early 
Islamic period (Bakrf, Mu'fam ma sta'fama, ed. al- 
Sakka, Cairo 1364/1945 ff., i, 216, iv, 1362). 

Ibn al-Kalbfs interest in the Taghlib is reflected 
in the titles of two of his monographs, K. Akhbar RabT'a 
wa ’l-Basus wa-hurub Taghlib wa-Bakr and K. Akhbar bam 
Taghlib wa-ayyamihim wa-ansabihim (al-Nadjashf, Rid)dl, 
ed. al-Na’Inf, Beirut 1408/1988, ii, 400). 

The 2nd/8th century scholar ‘Allan al-Shu‘ubf com¬ 
piled K. JSasab Taghlib b. Wa’il and Abu ’1-Faradj al- 
Isfahanf compiled Nasab bani Taghlib (Yakut, Udabd’ 1 , 
ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1993, iv, 1631, 1709). Other early 
collections of reports about the Taghlib were en¬ 
titled Affar [Barn] Taghlib (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, passim-, 
I. Goldziher, Some notes on the. Diwans of the Arabic 
tribes, in JRAS [1897], 325-34, at 331, repr. in 
idem, Gesammelte Schriften, iv, 119-28). Beside poetry, 
these monographs also included reports about the 
historical background of the verses (cf., e.g., Khizdnat 
al-adab, ed. Harun, Cairo 1387/1967 ff, ii, 173-4, 
viii, 557-60). 
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From Taghlib are descended three sons: Ghanm, 
al-Aws and ‘Imran. But the genealogical literature, 
keeping to the essentials, deals almost exclusively with 
the descendants of Ghanm b. Ta gh lib. The six sons 
of Bakr b. Hubayb b. c Amr b. Ghanm formed a 
group called al-Arakim (pi. of al-Arkam, a certain 
speckled serpent). All six were eponyms of tribes 
( kaba’il ), the most numerous and prestigious being the 
Djusham. Two of the Arakim tribes, the Djusham and 
the Malik, were referred to as al-rawkdri (“the two 
horns” or “the two numerous and strong companies”). 
Bakr’s other sons were ‘Amr, Tha‘laba, al-Harith 
and Mu‘awiya. The Arakim were the most important 
group among the Taghlib; nearly all the information 
about the Ta gh lib in the genealogy books relates to 
them. 

Among the Djusham b. Bakr, the Zuhayr b. 
Djusham had a ntsba of their own, al-Zuhayrf. The 
Zuhayr included several separate groups, the most 
important being the ‘Attab b. Sa‘d b. Zuhayr. One 
of the ‘AttSb was the mCallakat [q. i>.] poet ‘Amr b. 
Kulthum. Also, the poet and epistle writer Abu ‘Amr 
Kulthum b. £ Amr [#. 0 .] al-Kinnasrfnf, who lived at 
the time of al-Ma’mun and Harun al-Rashfd, belonged 
to the ‘Attab (Yakut, Udabd >2 , v, 2243-6). The ‘Attab 
kept their leading position in Islamic times. When the 
Taghlib-Kays war began, the Taghlib were led by 
‘Amr b. Kulthum’s great-great-grandson (Aghani 1 , xx, 
128, 1. 4). The ‘Attab and their brother-clans, ‘Utba 
and ‘Itban, formed a group called al-‘Utab. The other 
descendants of Sa‘d b. Zuhayr, namely the offspring 
of ‘Awf and Ka‘b, were called Banu ’1-Wahad or al- 
Awhad. 

Still within the Zuhayr b. Djusham, but along the 
genealogical line of al-Harith b. Zuhayr, we find 
Kulayb b. RabTa and his brother, the poet and leader 
Muhalhil. Kulayb was a tftarrar , i.e. one who com¬ 
manded 1,000 men, and the same was said of his 
father RabTa. 

The other component of the rawkari, namely the 
Malik b. Bakr, included the Djahilf warrior al-Saffah, 
whose descendants, like those of ‘Amr b. Kulthum, 
were prominent in the Islamic period. 

There were among the Taghlib at least five more 
tribal groups ( asnaf) known by a tribal appellation. 
Most of them belonged to the Malik b. Bakr: al- 
Kamakim, al-Lahazim (probably the ‘Awf b. Malik 
b. Bakr), al-Abna* (the RabTa, ‘A'idh and Imru* al- 
Kays, sons of Taym b. Usama; J. Barth, Dtwan des 
{ Umeir ibn Schujeim al-Qutdml, Leiden 1902, no. 31, 1), 
al-Ku‘ur (the Malik b. Malik b. Bakr and al-Harith 
b. Malik b. Bakr) and Rfsh al-Hubara (the Ku‘ayn 
b. Malik b. Bakr). The ‘Amr b. Bakr were nicknamed 
al-Nakhabika. 

Rich evidence about Taghlib’s tribal divisions in 
the Umayyad period is derived from the reports about 
the Ta gh lib-Kays war. Particularly detailed is the 
description of the battle of al-Hashshak. Having been 
fatally wounded, their commander, Hanzala b. Kays 
b. Hawbar al-Kinanf (of the Kinana b. Taym) was 
replaced by al-Marrar b. ‘Alkama al-Zuhayri, who 
organised the Taghlibf units under their tribal ban¬ 
ners (rayat) and ordered each clan (banu ab) to place 
the women behind them. They were set in war de¬ 
position by a member of al-Abna\ The Malik b. Bakr 
had a banner of their own and one of their groups, 
the ‘Adr Ta gh lib, was at the centre of the army (Shi c r 
al-Akhtal, ed. Kabawa, Aleppo 1390/1970, i, 75-6). 

Before Islam, Taghlib was one of the strongest and 
most numerous nomadic tribes. The Taghlibis were 
involved in some of the largest battles of pre-Islamic 


Arabia and often fought in large military formations. 
This indicates a high degree of solidarity among their 
subdivisions. Out of the eleven RabTa leaders listed 
as $arrarun, four belonged to the Ta gh lib (Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar , ed. I. Lichtenstadter, Haydarabad 1361/ 
1942, 249-50; for a fifth fyarrar, al-Saffah, see Ibn 
Durayd, Ishtikak, ed. Harun, Cairo 1378/1958, 337). 
This is also true of Islamic times: in the category of 
those who held the command (ri’asa) over whole tribes 
or groups of tribes, the following are mentioned in 
connection with the Ta gh lib-Kays war: Hanzala [b. 
Kays] b. Hawbar, Shu‘ayth b. Mulayl and Marrar b. 
‘Alkama al-Zuhayrf (Muhabbar, 255-6). 

However, after the advent of Islam, Ta gh lib’s polit¬ 
ical importance declined. In the battle of Dhu Kar 
[q.vi\ around 605, the Ta gh lib and Namir (under al- 
Nu‘man b. Zur‘a, a descendant of al-Saffah) fought 
on the Sasanid side. Since the Ta gh lib lived far from 
the birthplace of Islam, they could not have played 
a central role in Islamic history during the Prophet’s 
life. Only four Taghlibis were found in the biographical 
dictionaries dedicated to the Prophet’s Companions: 

1. ‘Atiyya b. Hisn, said to have visited the Prophet; 

2. The poet ‘Utba b. al-Waghl; 3. A member of al- 
Akhtal’s [( q.v .] clan, the Banu Fadawkas, called Kabfsa 
b. Walik, a Ktifan sharif and one of al-Hadjdjadj b. 
Yusuf’s [q.v.\ generals; and 4. Khawla bt. al-Hudhayl 
b. Hubayra, a niece of the Companion Dihya b. 
Kbalffa al-Kalbl and probably a Christian, was report¬ 
edly given in marriage to the Prophet but died on 
the way from Syria to Medina. 

The Taghlib took part in the ridda. The false 
prophetess Sadjah [q.v.\, and her Tamfmf clan were 
clients of the Taghlib in the Djazfra, to whom her 
mother belonged. It was among the Taghlib that she 
began her career. One of her followers was al-Hudhayl 
b. ‘Imran, a former Christian who led the Taghlibf 
unit in an army made of “mixed sorts of men from 
RabTa” (< qfiia 3 RabVa) which followed her into Arabia. 
Al-Hudhayl, who was one of the d^anrarun, was later 
involved in fighting against the conquering Muslims 
at ‘Ayn al-Tamr and elsewhere. 

Some wrongly assumed that al-Hudhayl b. ‘Imran 
was identical to Khawla’s father, al-Hudhayl b. 
Hubayra of the Tha‘laba b. Bakr (or rather, the Hurfa 
b. Tha‘laba), who was also one of the d^arrdrun . Now 
in order to differentiate between the two famous al- 
Hudhayls, al-Hudhayl b. ‘Imran was called al-asghar 
or “the younger” (Djarfr, Dtwan, ed. Taha, Cairo 
[1969-71], i, 253), while al-Hudhayl b. Hubayra was 
called al-akbar or “the older” ( Naka'id Djarir wa } l- 
Farazdak , i, 473, 1. 9). Indeed, whereas “the older” 
was connected to the pre-Islamic ayydm, “the younger” 
was linked to the conquests and was still alive at the 
time of ‘Uthman. 

The Taghlib fought against the conquering Muslim 
armies in western ‘Irak and the Djazfra. The ‘Utba 
b. Sa‘d b. Zuhayr are specifically known to have taken 
part in the fighting. Al-Sahba 5 Umm Habib, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Taghlibf leader, RabTa b. Budjayr of the 
‘Utba, was taken captive at al-Thanf and sent to 
Medina where she was bought by ‘All b. Abf Talib 
[q.v.]. She bore ‘Alf twins, a boy and a girl, ‘Umar 
al~akbar (Ibn al-Taghlibiyya) and Rukayya. 

Yet at some stage during the conquests, Ta gh libf 
troops fought with the Muslims. The most prominent 
person among them was ‘Utba b. al-Waghl (men¬ 
tioned above as a Companion) of the Sa‘d b. Djusham 
b. Bakr. At the time of ‘Uthman he was a political 
activist in Kufa, where the Taghlibf troops had set¬ 
tled. Ta gh lib’s limited support in the conquests and 
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‘Umar b. al-Khattab’s Realpolitik guaranteed for Taghlib 
a special status with regard to taxation. 

In the batde of the Camel [see al-djamal], the 
Rabl‘a (including the Taghlib) and Kinda fought 
under the same banner on ‘All’s side (Abu ‘Ubayda, 
al-Dfbad 153-4). In connection with Sifftn [< 7 . 0 .], we 
hear of the joint ri } dsa of Kinda and Rab!‘a. Among 
the Rabi‘a who fought with ‘All at Sifftn there were 
also Taghlibis who had their own banner (Hinds, op. 
cit ., 21), and the Arakim are specified in a verse (Nasr 
b. Muzahim, Wak c at Sifftn , ed. Harun, Cairo 1401/ 
1981, 486, 1. 13). The Arakim were also involved in 
the Taghlib-Kays war (see e.g., Yakut, s.v. al-Rahub ). 
At Sifftn there were Taghlibis on Mu'awiya’s side as 
well. One of them was “Mu‘awiya’s poet”, Ka‘b b. 
Dju'ayl ( Wak c at Siffin, 549). ‘All’s reported hostile atti¬ 
tude towards the Taghlib (al-Baladhurl, Futuh , 183, 1. 
2; Tkd, Cairo 1384/1965, vi, 248, 1. 15) may suggest 
that they were not an insignificant factor in the 
Umayyad force (cf. Ya'kubi, ii, 218). 

A crucial reconciliation between the Taghlib and 
Bakr (who at Dhu Kar still fought on opposite sides) 
was affected by the pro-Umayyad Hammam b. 
Mutarrif, described as the first leader (awwal man soda) 
of the Taghlib in Islam. He guaranteed (tahammala) 
the payment of the pending blood money (reportedly, 
for 1,000 men), giving 200 of his own camels, and 
paid the dowers of 500 women from each tribe who 
married men from the other tribe (al-Kurtubl, Ta c nf 
118; the figures are no doubt exaggerated). The recon¬ 
ciliation was presumably brought about by the Taghlib- 
Kays war (cf. Barth, Diwan . .. al-Qutami , no. 25, 34-5). 
With the backing of both the Taghlib and Bakr, the 
leader of the former, ‘Abd Yasu‘, addressed the caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik as a representative of both sons of 
Wa’il (Ibn al-Kalbl, L^amharat al-nasab , 567). 

At the beginning of the rebellion of ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr [q .».], the Taghlib supported the Kays, who 
were led by Zufar b. al-Harith al-Kilabi and ‘Umayr 
b. al-Hubab al-Sulaml (on the latter, cf. M. Lecker, 
The Banu Sulaym , Jerusalem 1989, index) in their fight 
against the Kalb b. Wabara [ 9 . 0 .]. Then a series of 
battles (maghazi; Agham\ xi, 59, 1. 12) took place between 
the Taghlib. often together with the Namir, and the 
Kays which continued for some time after Ibn al- 
Zubayr’s defeat (al-Baladhuri. Ansdb, v, 308-9, 313-31). 
The Taghlib! forces in the battle known as Yawm al- 
Hashshak, in which ‘Umayr b. al-Hubab was killed, 
are of particular interest. First, not only Taghlib’s 
nomads (badiya) took part in it but also their set¬ 
tled (< hadira ). Second, Taghlib’s forces included 2,000 
cavalrymen from their muhd^irun [q.v] (sic) equipped 
with heavy armour who had been called in from 
Adharbaydjan (Agham\ xi, 62, 1. 3). 

The settled members among the Ta gh lib of the 
Djazira were few. Reportedly, the Ta gh lib were badw 
and included no hadira at all, but this statement must 
be qualified. In early Islam, the Ta gh lib. while own¬ 
ing no estates (annual), had fields (huruth) as well as 
cattle (Abu ‘Ubayd, al-Amwal, ed. Harras, Cairo 1396/ 
1976, 37; note also the small villages (kurayyat) along 
the Khabur inhabited by the Taghlib in the Umayyad 
period; Aghani 1 , xx, 127, 1. 9). 

The Ta gh lib-Kays war was merely an episode in 
the struggle between ‘Abd al-Malik and ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr. The Taghlib were pro-Umayyad. Ibn 
al-Zubayr’s governor in al-Mawsil [see al-muhallab 
b. abI sufra] threatened to raid them if they did not 
pledge their allegiance to Ibn al-Zubayr, but was dis¬ 
missed before he could carry this out. ‘Umayr b. al- 
Hubab asked Ibn al-Zubayr’s brother and governor 


of ‘Irak, Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr [q.v], to appoint him 
as Ta gh lib’s tax-collector (Aghanl*, xx, 127, I. 23). 
Moreover, Mus‘ab killed the brother of a Bakr b. 
Wa’il leader who headed from ‘Irak to the Djazira 
with reinforcements for the Taghlib. (The military aid 
must have followed the Ta gh lib-Bakr reconciliation.) 
The Ta gh lib are said to have complained to a leader 
of the Rabf‘a, whose support they sought, about the 
official support given to their enemies: “You know 
that there is Christianity among us and that the Mudar 
are the Mudar. They are the government (sultan) and 
we cannot combat the government’s stable or treas¬ 
ury”. ‘Umayr b. al-Hubab’s head was reportedly sent 
in 70/689-90 to ‘Abd al-Malik, who welcomed the 
killing of Ibn al-Zubayr’s ally. 

The conversion of the Taghlib already began in 
the early days of Islam. “Mu‘awiya’s poet”, Ka‘b b. 
Dju‘ayl, was a Muslim and the same was true of the 
small Taghlib! community in Kufa. The Umayyad 
poet al-Kutam! [< 7 .^.] (‘Umayr b. Shiyavm or Shuyaym) 
was a convert to Islam. Among the Taghlibis living 
in Kinnasnn [< 7 .^.] there were early converts to Islam 
(see entries on two hadtlJi transmitters, a father and 
a son, in al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, ed. Ma‘ruf, Beirut 
1405/1985 ff., iv, 141-4, xxiv, 5-6). 

But the number of converts during the Umayyad 
and early ‘Abbasid periods was small. At that time the 
Taghlib, mostly Christian and living near the bounda¬ 
ry of a hostile Christian empire, were not given high 
positions in the Muslim state. The Taghlib probably 
did not take part in expeditions against Byzantium, 
and the participation of the poet known as A‘sha Ban! 
Taghlib in one such expedition (Ibn al-‘Adlm, Bughya, 
viii, 114) does not indicate the contrary. Yet they did 
not lose their military prowess or they would not have 
kept so tenaciously to their faith and their vast ter¬ 
ritories, constantly threatened by massive military pres¬ 
sure from immigrating Arabian tribes. 

Under the last Umayyad caliph Marwan II, Hisham 
b. ‘Amr b. Bistam al-Taghlib! (a descendant of al- 
Safiah) was governor of al-Mawsil and the Djazira. 
(He had a partner who was in charge of the khardfa 
[< 7 . 0 .].) At the time of al-Mansur, Hisham was gover¬ 
nor of Sind. Under al-Mahdl, Bistam b. ‘Amr al- 
Taghlib! (perhaps Hisham b. ‘Amr’s brother) was 
governor of Sind and later of Adharbaydjan. 

Both Hisham and Bistam were no doubt Muslims. 
The summer expedition against Byzantium of 177/793 
was led by ‘Abd al-Razzak b. ‘Abd al-Hamld al- 
Taghlib! (al-Tabari, iii, 629) whose forces must have 
included many Muslims from his own tribe. 

Later in the ‘Abbasid period, the Ta gh lib became 
increasingly Muslim as well as more and more promi¬ 
nent in the government of their own territory. In 
197/813 al-Amln appointed al-Hasan b. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab al-‘Adaw! (of the ‘Ad! Ta gh lib) governor of 
al-Mawsil. Al-Hasan took the old town of Adhrama 
from its owner, built in it a castle and fortified it. 

In the 3rd/9th century there rose a powerful fam¬ 
ily in the Djazira linked through marriage to that of 
the above-mentioned al-Hasan b. ‘Umar. Tawk b. 
Malik (d. 216/831) of the ‘Attab, who was a descend¬ 
ant of ‘Amr b. Kulthum, officiated at the time of al- 
Ma’mun as governor of Diyar Rab!‘a [< 7 . 0 .] or the 
eastern Djazira (in al-Mu‘afa b. Zakariyya*, al-Qafcs 
al-salih , ed. al-Khul! and I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1407/1987 ff, 
iv, 100, instead of al-d.bar, read al-Diydr). 

The former’s son, the above-mentioned Malik b. 
Tawk b. Malik (d. 260/874; sometimes the sources con¬ 
fuse the two), was governor of Damascus and al-Urdunn 
under al-Wathik and al-Mutawakkil (Mukhtasar ta’rikh 
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Dimashk. li-Ibn *Asakir , ed. al-Nahhas et alii, Damascus 
1404/1984 ff, xxiv, 50-4). More importantly, Malik 
founded the town of al-Rahba [i q.v] or Rahbat Malik 
b. Tawk (modem al-Mayadin; cf. Th. Bianquis, Rahba 
et les tribus arabes avant les croisades, in BEt. Or., xli-xlii 
[1989-90], 23-53, at 27-8). There is yet another case 
of building activity carried out by Taghlibfs in the 
same area. The offspring of Abu Rimtha al-Taghlibl 
(of the ‘Attab, a descendant of 'Abd Yasu 4 ) settled 
in the ancient castle of Kafartutha, fortified it and 
turned it into a madina [fa-maddanuha ). In 261/874-5 
Khidr b. Ahmad al-Taghlib! was appointed by al- 
Mu'tamid governor of al-Mawsil [see al-mawsil, vol. 
VI, at 900a]. 

The Hamdanids who in the 4th/10th century con¬ 
trolled both al-Mawsil and Aleppo, were reportedly 
of the ‘Ad! Taghlib. However, some claimed that they 
were mawati Taghlib (cf. Canard, H’amdanides, 287-9). 
Further evidence on this matter goes back to al-Wazir 
al-Maghribf, whose father and grandfather were sec¬ 
retaries of Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdani. Al-Wazir remarks 
that one of those who were envious of the Hamdanids 
accused them of having made a false claim regard¬ 
ing their pedigree (da'wa), This unspecified person said 
that they were in fact the rnawali of Ishak b. Ayyub 
al-Taghlibl (on whom, see al-Tabari, index). Al-Wazir 
refutes this, and his defence of the Hamdanids seems 
to provide us with valuable evidence concerning a pre¬ 
sumed major conversion to Islam among the Taghlib 
in the latter half of the 3rd/9th century: simply, al- 
Wazir says, many of them converted to Islam “at the 
hands of’ [see mawla, vol. VI, at 876a] Ishak (Ibn 
al-'Adim, Bughya, vi, 527-9). Roughly in the same 
period, Malik b. Tawk convinced al-Akhtal’s great- 
grandson, Sahl b. Bishr b. Malik b. al-Akhtal, to con¬ 
vert to Islam together with the rest of al-Akhtal’s 
offspring (Mukhtasar ta’rikh Dimashk , xxiv, 52 (see al- 
akhtal, where it is wrongly stated that the famous 
poet left no offspring). 
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(M. Lecker) 

TAGHRIR (a.) a term of Islamic law nor¬ 
mally meaning “deception”. Its root is commonly 
used to refer to personal deceptive attributes of a per¬ 
son, while maghrur is a person who is self-deceived 
and an inexperienced person is called ghirr. This per¬ 
spective into the variety of the word’s uses may help 
to distinguish it from tadUs [q.v], a word often used 
synonymously for deception in contracts. 


The Mafcalla [see medjelle] encapsulates the 
Islamic legal definition of taghrir (art. 164) to refer to 
deception (ghi shsh ). The example given is when the 
vendor offers the purchaser his commodity for a cer¬ 
tain amount, telling him that he will be gaining, since 
it is worth more than that. The Madfalla permits a 
sale contract if it contains excessive undervaluing (ghabn 
Jahish) providing it contains no deception (taghrir). This 
clearly reflects a tendency towards a free market econo¬ 
my, which gives the vendor the right to sell at any 
price he sees fit. The exception to this rule is when 
the buyer is an orphan, or when the buying party is 
a religious endowment (wakf), or the treasury which 
represents a public interest (art. 356). This provision 
has also been adopted by the Promulgated Civil Code 
of United Arab Emirates in article 191. By taking 
this view on taghrir , the Mafyalla follows the standard 
Ottoman Hanafi view which divides taghrir into kawti, 
verbal (see above), and ffti, positive action of fraudu- 
lence, which takes place by deceiving the purchaser 
by misrepresenting the commodity’s appearance or 
nature. The classical example of taghrir fi c H is when a 
substandard part of the merchandise is placed below 
the good, giving the impression that the whole is 
good. Taghrir can be seen as a prism that reflects the 
differences between the personal nature of bay f [q.v] 
or sale in Muslim society and the formal nature of 
marriage [see sawm]. Taghrir in marriage is unlike 
taghrir in bay c [q.v] or sale because, once it has taken 
place, the contract may be terminated by either party, 
as it is not a matter of personal economic gain but 
rather involves a formal contract that is seen to affect 
society. Accordingly, if the man is led to believe that 
a woman is beautiful or a virgin when she is not, 
the contract can be nullified with ghirra compensation 
to be given by the person who caused such a decep¬ 
tion, the gharr. Similar rules apply to a woman deceived 
in marriage. 
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S.E. Ryner, The theoiy of contracts in Islamic law , 
London 1991, 194, 204. (M.Y. Izzi Dien) 

TAGHUT (a ). 

1. In pre- and early Islamic usage. 

The root t-gh-w yields several forms with the gen¬ 
eral meaning of “to go beyond the measure, be very 
lofty, overflow, be tyrannical, rebellious, oppressive, 
proud, etc.”, from which two may be noted here: 
taghw, designating a height or mountain summit, and 
taghut, pi. tawdghU , meaning the great pre-Islamic 
Arabian deities like al-Lat at Ta’if and al-'Uzza at 
Mecca. The term was then applied to Satan, sorcerer 
and rebel, and to any power opposed to that of Islam. 
One may also cite taghwa “excess of injustice, impi¬ 
ety”, as opposed to the stari c a and legitimate author¬ 
ity. This usage connects with usages and customs of 
various tribes in Yemen at variance with the shari'a 
(see further for this sense, below, 2.). 

In the Kur’an, taghut is considered as a plural 
when it denotes the idols (II, 256-7; V, 60; XVI, 
36; XXXIX, 17) and as a singular when it is the 
equivalent of shaytan [q.v] (IV, 60, 67) or diviner and 
magician (IV, 51) with, however, a collective sense. 
The sing, ought to be taghw which, according to 
al-Djawharf, ii, 620, means “mountain peak” and “any 
high place”. Thus tawaghtt are the high places and 
sanctuaries taking their place there and the divinities 
worshipped there. But, by assimilation to the Aramaic 
root t- e -w (= Ar. t-gh-w; T C A, x, 225), found once in 
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the Bible (Ezek. xii. 10) and meaning essentially “to 
lead into error” (not to be confused with t-‘-y, At. 
t-gh-y; T'A, x, 224), whose basic sense is “to be exces¬ 
sive in everything, be despotic”, taghut designates, 
according to the exegetes and lexicographers, “every¬ 
thing which leads astray and turns aside from the cult 
of Allah” (ibid., x, 225). Cf. however, Eth. ta'ot “idols”, 
in Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge gar semitischen Sprachwissemchaft, 
470, and see this also for al-faibt “idol, magician, impi¬ 
ous person”, named with taghut in Kur'an, IV, 51, 
and ’amlak gebt, 0eo<; icpootparo.;. See on this W. Atallah, 
Gibt et Tagut dans le Coran, in Arabica, xvii (1970), 69-82. 

In Hadith, the epithet taghiya is given to Dh u 
'1-Khal.tsa. taghiyat Daws al-Bukhan. h;a/L 23), to Manat 
(ibid., hafi.fi, 79, and Muslim, hafifi, 261) and al-Lat 
(Abu Dawud, salat, 12; Ibn Madja, masafiid, 3). One 
tradition distinguishes between a simple idol ( wathan, 
see sanam) and a leading deity (taghiya) (Ibn Hanbal, 
vi, 6, 366). Faith in Allah presupposes the rejection 
of the cult of tawaghit (al-Bukhan, adhan, 129, tawhid, 
24, rikdk, 52; Muslim, Tman, 299; Ibn Hanbal, ii, 275, 
293, 524; al-Danmi, wasiyya, 4) and refusal to resort 
to them for their arbitration ail-Bukhara, man, 5; Mus¬ 
lim, lman, 6; al-Nasa’r, iman, 10; Ibn Madja, kaftarat, 
2; Ibn Hanbal, v, 62). 

The cult of the tawaghit, largely similar to that of 
the Ka'ba, was made up of worshipping stones, bloody 
sacrifices and ritual processions (Ibn Hisham, Sira, 54- 
5). In origin, it must have had in it various, comple¬ 
mentary divine mythologies, given shape in different 
rituals, whose fusion into two rituals, that of the hafifi 
on one hand and that of the ‘umra on the other, 
makes these last two incomprehensible through their 
composite and fragmentary character. 

The hegemony of Mecca ended the ancient rivalry 
of the cults outside that of the Ka'ba. An example 
of resistance to that hegemony has been studied by 
Ihsan ‘Abbas in his Two unpublished texts on pre-lslamic 
religion, in Signification du bas moyen age dans I’histoire et la 
culture du monde musulman, Aix-en-Provence 1987, 7-16. 

Bibliography. The core of this article is to be 
found in T. Fahd, Le pantheon de l’Arabic Cenlrale a 
la veille de I’hegire, Paris 1968, 240. See, especially, 
H. Lammens, Les sanctuaires preislamites dans /Arabic 
Occidentals:, in MUSJ, xi (1926), 39-169; M. Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes, Mahomet, I’homme et son message, 
Paris 1957, 548 (he was hoping, in vain, that exca¬ 
vations carried out at Masdjid al-Khayf (see Yakut, 

1, 507-8) and at Mina would reveal the founda¬ 
tions of ancient temples). (T. Fahd) 

2. As a legal term in Yemen. 

Here, the term was commonly used by the learned 
to refer to the customary law of the tribes, e.g. al- 
Shawkanf. 73-4 (18th century), Sayyid Mustafa Salim, 
209 (decree of the Imam Yahya issued in 1910). This 
usage was apparently also known elsewhere in Arabia 
(Rossi, 11; Serjeant, Studies, no. Ill, 41). For the 
learned, the term was one of opprobrium; but it has 
been implied that some tribespeople in their ordi¬ 
nary speech employed the word taghut to refer to the 
customary law, presumably without opprobrium, and 
furthermore that the word was used to refer to the 
arbitrator in customary law not only in Yemen (Land- 
berg, Datinah, 815n.; Seijeant, Customary and shari'ah 
law, no. Ill, 45) but also (opprobriously) in Saudi 
Arabia (al-'Azzawf, i, 403). More certainly, colloquial 
terms that can be used to refer to tribal law include 
‘urf or a'rdf al-kaba’il; surma; shad; shwru' al-kaba’il al- 
sabika; sijf (al-kaba’il); sataf and ahkam al-aslaf; and in 
the south, slid “custom”, sawabil “precedents”, and 
perhaps sariha. 


The word man‘(a) is used in literary sources to refer 
to the customary law, and hukm al-man' and shad al- 
man' are also attested in the colloquial (Obermeyer, 
367). The term probably came into use because much 
of the law is concerned with the protection (man', cf. 
Landberg, Glossaire, s.v.; Adra, 164-5) of those to whom 
the tribesman has special obligations, e.g. the fidr or 
mani' “one who seeks refuge” and the rafik “travel¬ 
ling companion”. Educated Yemenis are reported to 
have distinguished between shad al-man', customary 
tribal law that was compatible with the shari'a even 
though not part of it, and taghut, customary tribal law 
that was in contradiction to the shari'a. 

The belief that the al-man‘ is consistent with the 
shari'a is expressed in more than one Yemenite trea¬ 
tise concerning the man' (Rossi, 33; Serjeant, Materials, 
591). No doubt it was this belief that allowed learned 
men to write what were in effect brief codes of custom¬ 
ary law. Several works of this kind—the oldest dating 
back several hundred years—are to be found among 
the mss. bequeathed by R.B. Serjeant to the library 
of the University of Edinburgh. Rossi, 18-29, offers an 
invaluable summary of two of these treatises. An¬ 
other code of the man', entitled Ka'idat al-sab'in, has 
been published in the form of a photocopy of a dam¬ 
aged and incomplete manuscript (Abu Ghanim. 
361-84). 

Codes of customary law, which must often have 
included matter incompatible with the shari'a, were 
also sometimes produced at the behest of the tribes¬ 
men themselves. Those found in the possession of such 
codes were severely punished by the government of 
the Imam Yahya (1904-48). Nevertheless, some have 
survived. One such, from an area not controlled by 
the Imam Yahya, is the shad agreed upon between 
the Sultan and the tribesmen of the ‘Awdhalf sultan¬ 
ate; it was published in a “free translation” by R.B. 
Serjeant (Naval Intelligence Division, Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea, 587-9; Seijeant, Customary and shari'ah 
law . no. IV, 91). Another is a code agreed on in the 
18th century by the tribes of the Barat area (text with 
commentary in 'Ulayml, 118-41; a modem ms. of a 
fuller version is photographically reproduced in Abu 
Ghanim, 387-400; see also Dresch, 73 n. 23, 352). 

The laws of the Yemeni tribes resemble in their 
main features the laws of the tribal Arabs of other 
parts of Arabia and the Fertile Crescent. See further 
'urf. 
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1905-13; idem, Glossaire datinois, Leiden 1920-42; 
‘Abbas al-‘AzzawI, ‘Asha’ir al-'Irak, 4 vols., Baghdad 
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1946; E. Rossi, II diritlo consuetudinario delle tribu arabe 
del Yemen, in RSO, xxiii (1948), 1-36 (fundamental; 
includes analyses of all earlier publications); R.B. 
Seijeant, Materials for South Arabian history, in BSOAS, 
xiii (1950), 281-307, 581-601; C. Rathjens, Taghut 
gegen Scherr’a, in Jahrbuch des Museums filr Lander- und 
Volkerkunde, Linden Museum, Stuttgart, i (1951), 172- 
187; Muhammad b. ‘All al-Shawkam, al-Dawa’ al- 
'afiil, in idem, Shark al-Sudur, ed. Muhammad 
al-Kibtf, Medina 1389/1969, 59-82; Seijeant, Studies 
in Arabian history and cwilisation, London 1981; G.J. 
Obermeyer, Tagut, man' and sari'a, in Studio arabica 
et islamica. Festschrift for ‘Ihsan ‘Abbas, ed. Wadad al- 
Qadl, Beirut 1981, 365-71; Sayyid Mustafa Salim, 
Watha’ik yamaniyya, Cairo 1982; N. Adra, Qabyala, 
Ph.D. diss., Temple University 1982 (UMI no. 
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alii,, LArabie du sud , iii, Paris 1985; Fadl ‘Alf Ahmad 
Abu Ghanim, al-Binya al-kabaliyya ji ’l-Yaman, 
Damascus 1985 (repr. San'a 1 1991) (important); 
Rashad al-'Ulaymi, al-Kada } al-kabaU Ji ’l-mudjtama c 
al-yamanl , San c a > (?) 1986 (?) (important); F.H. 
Stewart, Tribal law in the Arab world: a review of the 
literature , in IJMES , xix (1987), 473-90 (lists publica¬ 
tions 1948-84); P. Dresch, Tribes, government, and his¬ 
tory in Yemen , Oxford 1989 (important); M. Piamenta, 
Dictionary of post-classical Yemeni Arabic, Leiden 1990-1; 
Serjeant, Customary and shari c ah law in Arabian society , 
Aldershot 1991; P. Behnstedt, Glossar der jemenitischen 
Dialektworter , Vienna 1993; M. Mundy, Domestic govern¬ 
ment, London 1995- (F.H. Stewart) 

TAHA, c ALl MAHMUD (1902-49), Egyptian 
poet, very popular in the 1930s and 1940s. He was 
born into a well-to-do family in al-Mansura and edu¬ 
cated there at a technical school, the Madrasat al- 
Funun wa TSandT. After he graduated in 1924, he 
became a government employee as an architect. He 
began writing poetry in 1918 and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the town’s poets, later to earn fame like him, 
such as Ibrahim Nadjf [q.v], Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Mu‘ti al-Ham§hari and Salih Djawdat. He published 
his poems in Egyptian periodicals, including al-Risala 
and Apollo of Cairo. In the 1930s, he moved to Cairo, 
where he held posts at the Ministry of Commerce and 
in the Secretariat of the Egyptian parliament, and 
joined the Apollo Group of poets. His first collec¬ 
tion of poetry, al-Malldh al-td'ih, appeared in Cairo 
in 1934 and received immediate acclaim. Following 
a first summer visit to Europe in 1938 and a second 
in 1939, he published Laydtx Tmalldh al-tcdih in 1940, 
mosdy reflecting his frolicking and amatory exploits 
in Europe, including a gondola tour in Venice during 
a carnival described in his poem “Ughniyat al-Djundul”, 
which was set to music and sung by Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, adding to his popularity. 

Taha published five other books of poetry and a 
book of essays and of translated English and French 
verse. His wide popularity rested on his first two books 
and a few poems from the others, and was basically 
engendered by his Romantic view of life and hedo¬ 
nistic love relations, his strong nationalist feeling, and 
his alluring musical use of polished Arabic in his 
poems. His popularity faded after mid-century with 
the rise of the free verse movement and changes in 
Arab poetic sensibility. 

Bibliography : al-Sayyid Takl al-Dfn al-Sayyid, 
C AU Mahmud Taha: hayatuh wa-sfrYruh, Cairo, 1964; 
Nazik al-Mala’ika, Muhadarat fi shi c r e Ali Mahmud 
Taha, Cairo 1965; ‘All Mahmud Taha, Diwan, 
Beirut 1972 (contains six poetic collections); M.M. 
Badawi, A critical introduction to modem Arabic poetry , 
Cambridge 1975, 137-45; Salma Khadra Jayyusi, 
Trends and movements in modem Arabic poetry , Leiden 
1977, ii, 397-410; Anwar al-Ma‘addawt, C AU Mahmud 
Taha: al-$ha c ir... wa Tinsan, Cairo-Baghdad 1986. 

(I.J. Boullata) 

TAHA HUSAYN (1889-1973): Egyptian critic, 
essayist, novelist, short story writer, histo¬ 
rian, literary and political journalist, trans¬ 
lator, editor, publisher and educator. 

(1) His formation . 

He was born in Tzbat al-KTlu near Maghagha in 
the govemorate of Minya, the seventh of thirteen chil¬ 
dren in a family of modest condition. At the age of 
two, he lost his eyesight. Local educational resources 
equipped him with little more than the memorisation 
of the Kurian. In 1902 he was sent to al-Azhar 
University under the care of an elder brother who 


was a disciple of its rector, Muhammad ‘Abduh [q.v]. 
Taha heard the reformer’s last two lectures and 
attended the literature courses of one of his proteges, 
al-Sayyid al-Marsafi (d. 1931); but he antagonised the 
conservative professors, and in 1912 he was denied a 
degree. He had, however, already transferred his loy¬ 
alty to the modern Egyptian University (later renamed 
Fu’ad I, then Cairo University) from its inception, 
greatly admiring its Orientalist professors, especially 
Carlo Alfonso Nallino; and on presenting a doctoral 
dissertation on al-Ma‘arrf [ q.v .] in 1914, he became 
its first graduate. 

A scholarship to the University of Paris at the 
Sorbonne brought him under the influence of such 
scholars as Gustave Lanson, but his doctoral work was 
on Ibn Khaldun [q.v]. He graduated in 1918 and 
obtained the Doctoral d’Etat in 1919. He also married 
the French lady who had been his reader. 

Since early in his student--days, he had made his 
mark as a sharp contributor to the press on literary 
and social issues, and was particularly associated with 
the circle of Ahmad LutfT al-Sayyid [q.v]. Now, en¬ 
amoured both with classical Arabic literature and with 
all aspects of French culture, he was soon to emerge 
as a leading modernist who held that the application 
of Western standards to the Arab-Islamic heritage was 
a process not of innovation but of renovation, some¬ 
times even arguing—perhaps reflecting Duhamel— 
that Egypt had always been not an Oriental but 
a Mediterranean country. A bold and hard-hitting 
polemicist, he was often to be at odds with both the 
political and the religious establishments, as well as 
with some of his fellow-writers. 

(2) His public career. 

On his return from France, his alma mater appointed 
him first Professor of Ancient History in 1919, then 
of Arabic Literature in 1925. The following year, how¬ 
ever, his Fi ’l-$hi‘r al-d^ahiU “On pre-Islamic poetry”, 
which argued that the bulk of this highly-prized cor¬ 
pus had been forged, roused fierce controversy, espe¬ 
cially as it adduced religious considerations among the 
motives for the fraud. He was accused—but not con¬ 
victed—of heresy, and the book was banned, only to 
reappear in superficially emended form and under a 
slightly altered title. 

The University, headed by Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid 
stood by him, and in 1930 he was the first Egyptian 
to become Dean of its Faculty of Arts; but it was 
now a State institution, and in 1932 his political writ¬ 
ings led to a revival of the controversy and his dis¬ 
missal from all government service. He did later hold 
a variety of educational posts, but he lived largely by 
his pen. Between 1945 and 1948 he was a very active 
director of a publishing house and of its journal, both 
called al-Kdtib al-Misn “The Egyptian Scribe”. He was 
at the time viewed as vaguely “leftist” because of the 
stress he laid on the plight of the poor, but His creed 
was a paternalistic one, relying on the good will of 
a liberal elite for the realisation of social justice, as 
was confirmed in his later polemic against the doc- 
trinnaire socialists of the middle 1950s. 

He reached the peak of his career as Minister of 
Education in the last Wafdist Cabinet, which lasted 
two years from January 1950. In this capacity, he not 
only gave effect to the policy he had long advocated 
of abolishing fees in State schools but also did much 
to extend higher education and cultural representa¬ 
tion abroad. 

He remained active in journalism until the middle 
1960s; and despite ill-health, he was faithful to the 
end to the concerns of the Academy of the Arabic 
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Language, to the presidency of which he had suc¬ 
ceeded Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid in 1963. 

(3) His writings. 

In common with many intellectuals of his genera¬ 
tion, Taha Husayn wrote profusely and on a wide 
variety of subjects. He is credited with 1,481 articles 
and 61 volumes of original writings (not a few of 
which are collected articles). In addition, he edited 
eight texts, translated eleven books and thirty articles, 
contributed substantially to twenty-one other books, 
and wrote introductions to another thirty-six. 

In his youth, he wrote some poetry which he later 
discounted. On the other hand, not a small contrib¬ 
utor to his popularity was his prose style, for he was 
a master of the classical language and a defender of 
its purity, while adapting it to new purposes with a 
deceptive suppleness and fluency. 

It was as a critic that he was most celebrated, for 
he produced some major studies and a multitude of 
articles covering virtually every period and most major 
aspects of classical and modern Arabic literature, 
excluding only folk compositions, for he considered 
the colloquial forms of the language as corruptions 
unworthy of artistic recognition. His aesthetic creed 
was never systematically expounded, but the progress 
of his thinking can be traced from the early studies, 
which claimed scientific rigour and ascribed to social 
and psychological factors considerable deterministic 
power, leading to an eventual recognition of the crit¬ 
ics’s complete subjectivity. And in this respect, Taha 
Husayn was decidedly romantic, prizing the evoca¬ 
tion of emotion as the supreme touchstone of liter¬ 
ary worth. 

He broke into the narrative field by retelling tales 
from early Islamic sources, but not without planting 
into them some modernistic seeds, and later wrote 
short stories and sketches mainly bearing on con¬ 
temporary social ills. A more signal achievement was 
the first volume of his fictionalised autobiography, 
al-Ayyam “The Days”, serialised in al-Hilal “The 
Crescent” in 1926-7. This was the first modern Arabic 
literary work to receive international recognition, being 
translated into a number of foreign languages. He 
followed this up between 1935 and 1944, with six 
novels, and started another in 1946, Ma ward’ al-nahr 
“Beyond the river”, which was published posthumously 
in its incomplete form. Although he was not at his 
best in sustaining a well-integrated plot, he was char¬ 
acteristically bold in his choice of themes, Du c a > al- 
karawan “The call of the [mythical bird] Karawan”, 
being a rare attempt at dealing with the code of honour 
that requires the slaughtering of a woman who 
offends against sexual mores, and Ahlam Shahragad 
“The dreams of Scheherezade”, being an early ex¬ 
ploitation of the Arabian Nights to convey a political 
message. 

His output includes substantial historical studies of 
the first four caliphs and a slighter but revealing early 
work, Kadat al-fikr “Leaders of thought”, which cele¬ 
brates the ascendancy of the Western over the Oriental 
mind. 

Finally, in his lesser writings and his translations— 
which give a good deal of attention to the theatre— 
one may detect an effort to fill gaps in the Arab 
literary experience and in his own creative work. 

(4) His standing. 

He was a charismatic figure in his own time, his 
bold initiatives at the cutting edge of intellectual 
progress earning him the unofficial title of Dean 
of Arabic Letters. The next generation—more self- 
assertive towards the West, more rigorous in its crit¬ 


ical perceptions and imbued with socialist doctrines— 
has been somewhat less appreciative of his attain¬ 
ments, though they had opened the way to further 
development. 

Under the Egyptian monarchy, he was awarded 
the title of Bey, then that of Pasha. The Republic, 
having abolished titles, awarded him the Order of 
the Nile in 1965. Internationally, he received countless 
honorary doctorates and the French Legion d’Honneur. 
In 1949, mainly on the initiative of Andre Gide, he 
was nominated for the Nobel Prize. Finally, the United 
Nations’ Rights of Man prize was delivered to him 
on his deathbed. 

Bibliography : Taha Husayn, al-Madfmtia al-kdmila 
“Collected works”, Beirut 1973-4; Hamdf al-Sakkut 
and J. Marsden Jones, A‘lam al-adab al-mu c dsir ft Misr 
“Leaders of contemporary literature in Egypt”, i, 
rev. ed. Cairo and Beirut 1982; P. Cachia, Taha 
Husayn: his place in the Egyptian literary renaissance , 
London 1956; D. Semah, Four Egyptian literary crit¬ 
ics , Leiden 1974; Meftah Tahar, Taha Husayn , sa 
critique litteraire et ses sources franyaises , Tunis 1976; 
Djabir 'Asfur, al-Mardyd al-mutadjawira “Contiguous 
mirrors”, Cairo 1983; Abdel-Rashid Mahmoudi, 
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TAHA, MAHMUD MUHAMMAD, free-thinking 
Islamic reform theorist, founder and spiritual 
leader of the religio-political lay movement 
al-Ikhwan al-Djumhuriyyun in Sudan. Born about 
1909 in Rufa'a on the Blue Nile, he grew up in a 
traditionally mystic-religious environment. Following 
graduation as a hydraulics engineer in 1936 from the 
Gordon Memorial College in al-Khurtum (Khartoum) 
[q.v.], Taha worked until 1941 for the Sudan Railway 
Company in 'Atbara. 

Taha’s thinking was clearly formed by both the 
religious nature of his home background and the 
intellectual confrontation with European thinking at 
the British colonial college and in 'Atbara. In addition 
to the traditional literature of his Islamic heritage, 
particularly al-Ghazalf, Ibn al-'Arabi and al-Halladj, 
he also read sociological texts by Benjamin Kid, 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, as well as works 
by European philosophers of the schools of enlight¬ 
enment, logic and dialectic, from Hegel to Marx and 
his successors. 

Since the beginning of the Sudanese nationalist 
movement in the 1930s, Taha played an active part 
in fighting for Sudanese independence. However, his 
objective was neither Sudan under British rule, as 
advocated by the Umma Party, nor administrative 
and political unity with Egypt, as advocated by the 
Ashikka’ Party, so that together with a few other 
intellectuals, he founded his own party in 1945, al- 
Hizb al-Djumhurf, and became party chairman. The 
objective of this party was an independent, federal 
republic of Sudan, where “democratic socialism” would 
guarantee individual freedom and perfect social justice. 

In 1946, an anti-British leaflet brought Taha into 
prison for the first time, accused of anti-government 
propaganda. Released prematurely after 50 days, he 
was arrested again during the same year and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for public incitement and 
sedition, after preaching a sermon to the population 
of Rufa'a in which he incited them to use violence 
to free a woman from prison who had had her 
daughter circumcised. His followers, the Djumhuriyyun, 
see this event as the turning point in their history. 

During his imprisonment and subsequent two-year 
period of voluntary isolation, khalwa , Taha subjected 
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himself to stringent Sufi practices of fasting, prayer 
and meditation, re-appearing in public in 1951 with 
a new understanding of Islam instead of a political 
programme. Since recommencing their activities in 
1951, the Djumhuriyyun considered themselves to be 
more an instructive movement spreading an anti- 
legalistic, humanitarian understanding of Islam, rather 
than a political party. After the ban on parties following 
the bloodless coup of DjaTar al-Numayrf in 1968, 
they changed their name to al-Ikhwan al-Djumhuriyyun. 
They nevertheless retained their political objectives, 
integrating them in their purely Islamic ideological 
approach. They propagated their views in lectures, 
public discussions, newspaper articles and publications 
of their own. 

The core of Taha’s teaching—the result of divine 
inspiration received during personal worship, according 
to Taha—is the opinion that the Kur’an contains two 
main messages. The first, reversing the revelation 
chronology, consists of the laws of Medina {juru c ), 
which is the foundation among others for the tradi¬ 
tional $hari c a. By contrast, the second message, pro¬ 
claimed in Mecca, contains the basic spiritual principles 
(usul) of the Islamic religion: individual liberty and 
religious freedom, equality regardless of sex, race or 
religion, and equal rights to property (i.e. socialism). 
Taha taught that the first message had only limited 
validity for the Islamic society in its status during the 
1 st/7 th century, and should be replaced today by 
abrogation, naskh \q.v.], by the second, eternally valid 
message, in order to create forms of Islamic living 
and society which are in line with the changed realities 
of the 20th century. In this context, the focal demands 
of the Djumhuriyyun were for an individual, spiritu¬ 
alised religion, together with further development of 
the shari'a to assume ethical dimensions. 

Since the 1960s, Taha’s reforms have repeatedly 
met with protest and resistance from the institutional 
orthodox Islamic religion in Sudan and on an inter¬ 
national dimension, and from the Sudanese Ikhwan 
al-Muslimun, who are based on implementing the 
shan c a as focal aspect of their ideology and as legiti¬ 
mation of their claims to political power. Taha was 
twice accused of committing apostasy: in 1968 with¬ 
out legal consequences, then in 1985 the proceedings 
were followed by his execution on 18 January, 1985, 
with posthumous annulment of the sentence because of 
numerous discrepancies. On the death of their leader, 
the Djumhuriyyun ceased all public involvement. 
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works, most of which have disappeared from the 
market through being banned and destroyed, include: 
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TAHA DIDIU D (a ), verbal noun of form V from 
the root h-dj.-d, which is one of the roots with opposed 
meanings (addad [< 7 .^.]), as it signifies “sleep” and also 
“to be awake”, “to keep a vigil”, “to per¬ 
form the night salat or the nightly recita¬ 
tion of the Kur’an”. The latter two meanings 
have become the usual ones in Islam. The word occurs 
only once in the Kur’an, sura XVII, 81: “And in a 
part of the night, perform a salat as a voluntary 
effort”, etc., but the thing itself is often referred to. 
We are told of the pious (LI, 17) that they sleep little 
by night and pray to God for forgiveness at dawn. 
In XXV, 65, there is a reference to those who spend 
the night prostrating themselves and standing before 
their Lord. 

From the Kurian it may be deduced that the old 
practice in Mecca was to observe two salats, one by 
day and one by night (XVII, 80-1); LXXVI, 25: “And 
mention the name of thy Lord in the morning and 
in the evening [26] and in the night prostrate thy¬ 
self before Him and praise Him the livelong night”; 
XI, 116: “And perform the salat at both ends of the 
day and in the last part of the night”. Tradition is 
able to tell us that for a shorter or longer period 
(mention is actually made of a “period of ten years”, 
al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXIX, 68 ), vigils were so ardently 
observed that Muhammad and his companions began 
to suffer from swollen feet. The old practice is said 
to be based on LXXIII, 1. “O thou enfolded one, 
2 . stand up during the night, except a small portion 
of it, 3. the half or rather less, 4. or rather more 
and recite the Kur’an with accuracy”; but its origin 
cannot be dissociated from the example of Christian 
ascetics. In the end, however, this form of asceticism 
became too much for Muhammad’s companions. The 
revelation of LXXIII, 20 ff, brought an alleviation: 
“See, thy Lord knoweth that thou standest praying 
about two-thirds, or the half or a third of the night, 
thou and a part of thy companions. But God mea- 
sureth the night and the day; he knoweth that ye are 
not able for this; therefore he turneth mercifully to 
you with permission to recite as much of the Kurian 
as is convenient for you”. By the institution of the 
five daily salats, the obligatory character of the tahafy- 
djud was then abolished (cf. Abu Dawud, Tatawwu\ 
bab 17, and al-Baydawf on LXXIII, 20). 

Nevertheless, Muhammad is said not to have aban¬ 
doned the vigils (Abu Dawud, Tatawwu\ bab 18b); 
in haddtdx and fikh this is considered blameworthy for 
those who were wont to perform these salats (Mus¬ 
lim, Siyam, trad. 185; al-NasaT, Kiydm al-layl, bab 59; 
al-Badjuri, Hajhiya, i, 165). The performance is in 
general regarded as sunna. David is said to have spent 
a third of the night in these exercises (Muslim, Siyam, 
trad. 189; Abu Dawud, Sawm, bab 67); another rea¬ 
son given in justification of it is that the tahafedfud 
loosens one of the knots which Satan ties in the hair 
of a sleeper (Abu Dawud, Tatawwu\ bab 18). The 
tahadjdjud is particularly meritorious in Ramadan and 
in the night before each of the two feasts (Ibn Madja, 
Siyam, bab 68 : al-Nasa’I, Kiydm al-layl, bab 17, where 
the term ihya? al-layl is used [see also tarawIh]). 

Even at the present day, the mu’adhdhin in some 
lands summons to a night salat (consisting of an even 
number of rak c as and therefore called shaf*; see witr) 
shortly after midnight by an adhan to which special 
formulae are added (Lane, Manners and customs , ch. iii 
“Religion and Laws”; cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka; 
Juynboll, Handleiding, 74). 
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Bibliography: Besides the works quoted, see 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i, 
321 IF.; M.Th. Houtsma, lets over den dagelijkschen 
falat der Mohammedanen, in Theol. Tydschrifi (1890), 
137 ffi; R, Bell, The origin of Islam in its Christian 
environment , London 1926, 143. 

For the views of the difFerent law schools, see 
also I. Guidi, 11 “Muhtasar” di Ifatil ibn Ishaq, Milan 
1919, i, 97; Abu Ishak al-Shfrazf. al-Tanblh, ed. 
A.W.T. Juynboll, 27; Ramil, Kihayat al-muhtaaIj, i, 
488 IF.; Ibn Hadjar al-Haythaml, Tufifa, i, 201 ff.; 
Abu ’1-Kasim al-Hillf, Kitab Shara’T al-lslam, Calcutta 
1839, i, 27; A. Querry, Droit musulman, Paris 1871, 
i, 52-3; Nizam, al-Fatawa al-‘alamgiriyya, Calcutta 
1243/1827-8, i,_157. (A.J. 'Wensinck) 

al-TAHANAWI, Muhammad A‘la (‘Ala’ or ‘Air 
are not correct) b. shaykh ‘Alt b. kadi Muhammad 
Hamid b. Mawlana atkd ’l-ulama" Muhammad Sabir 
al-Faruki al-Sunnl al-Hanafi al-TahanawI, originating 
from Tohana, a place at about 170 km/105 miles to the 
northwest of Dihlr, philologist, especially lexicol¬ 
ogist, and kadi. The years of his birth and death 
are unknown; we only know that he finished the draft 
of his main work, K ashsh af. in the year 1158/1745. 
His tomb in his native town is visited until today, 
including with the purpose to spend in his presence 
days and even weeks in studying scholarly works, in 
the expectation to be enlightened by the shaykh. 

Among the three works which have come down to 
us, is the well-known and often quoted large Kashshaf 
istildhat alfunun, a thesaurus of technical terms com¬ 
piled from good sources. Because of the numerous 
interpolations and parts in Persian, this extensive 
work has proved its value for the study of Islamic 
scholasticism, especially in India. Under the superin¬ 
tendence of Aloys Sprenger and William Nassau Lees, 
and by order of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, the work 
was published in altogether 17 fascicules from 1848 
onwards) by the MawlawTs Mohammad Wajih, ’Abd 
al-Haqq and Gholam K/Qadir, Calcutta 1862, 2 vols., 
the English title being A dictionary of the technical terms 
used in the sciences of the Musalmans (Bibliotheca Indica). 
In an Appendix, which had already been issued in 
1854, Sprenger published the compendium of Nadjm 
al-Dln al-Katibfs Logic, called al-Risala al-Shamsiyya ft 
Tkawa'id al-mantikiyya, popular in India and repeat¬ 
edly published [see al-katibI, nadjm al-dIn], together 
with an English translation, The logic of the Arabians 
(cf. C. Ralfs, in ZD MG, ix [1855], 868 f.). The edi¬ 
tion of the Kashshaf (Kastif * s incorrect) is based on 
two manuscripts, which were both copied from one 
and the same of the three autographs of the author 
which are available. A first, substantial, part was 
printed anew in Istanbul 1317-18/1899-1900. There 
is a new edition in four small volumes: i-iv ed. LutfT 
‘Abd al-Badt‘, the Persian sections having been 
translated into Arabic by Amin al-NaTm Muhammad 
Hasanayn, and i-ii revised by Amin al-Khult, Cairo 
1382/1963, 1969, 1972 and 1977. The editor starts 
from the author’s draft, with its corrections and addi¬ 
tions, always taking the two prints into consideration. 
Most recently, a new edition by Rafik al-'Adjam has 
appeared, 2 vols. Beirut 1996. 

Of the second work, Ahkam al-aradl, a treatise on 
the principles of the itar‘ regarding the ownership and 
taxation of the land, with special reference to India 
(some parts are explained in Persian), there is a man¬ 
uscript in the Library of the India Office, London 
(R. Levy, Catalogue, ii, 3 [Fiqh], London 1937, no. 
1730).—What exactly is hidden behind the title of the 
third work, Sabk al-ghayat ft nask al-ayat, which could 


not be traced, remains uncertain. According to Sarkis, 
Mu‘$am al-matbu‘at, i, 645, it was printed in 1316/1898 
in India (Hind). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II 2 , 555, S II, 628; 
‘U.R. Kahhala, Mu’d^am al-mu’allifln, Damascus 
1380/1960, xi, 47; Ziriklf, al-A‘lam , Beirut 1979, 
vi, 295; ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasam, Nuzhat al-khawatir, 
Haydarabad/Deccan 1376/1957, vi, 278. 

(R. Sellheim) 

TAHANNUTH (a.), verbal noun, and tahannatha, 
verb, are words found in some of the accounts of 
Muhammad’s first prophetic experience. Already in 
the earliest texts which are available to us, they are 
accompanied by variant interpretative glosses and 
explanations, and their significance has been debated 
in both traditional and modern scholarship. 

In Ibn Hisham’s Sira (151-2), Ibn Ishak reports that 
Muhammad used to spend one month each year 
making fywar [</.r.] at Hira’—“that was a part of the 
tahamuth of Kuraysh ( mimma tahannatha bihi Kuraysh) in 
the Didhiliyya ”. Tahamuth is immediately glossed as 
tabarrur (“abstaining from sin”?): wa Ttahanmth al-tabar- 
rur. Ibn Hisham then intervenes in the text to explain 
that “the Arabs” customarily pronounced f as th and 
that tahamuth, therefore, is the same as tahannuf. Thus 
he links the expression with the pristine monotheism 
of the Hanlfs [q.vl\ and the religion of Abraham. 
Another report in the Sira (151), which does not use 
either the verb or the noun, tells us that as part of 
his preparation for prophethood Muhammad had been 
caused by God to love solitude. In Ibn Sa'd’s version 
(i/1, 129) the report goes on to say that he would 
go alone to the cave of Hira’ where he would make 
tahamuth (yatahannathu Jihi) on certain nights (al-layali 
dhawat al-'adad) and then would go back to Khadldja 
to obtain provisions for a similar period ( li-mithliha). 
It was while he was in the cave doing this that the 
revelation came to him. In some of al-Bukharl’s 
versions of the tradition (see A.J. Wensinck et alii, 
Concordance, s.v. tahannatha for references), tahamuth is 
glossed by la'abbud (“devoting oneself to the worship 
of God”). 

Other and later traditionists and commentators pro¬ 
vide further interpretative additions. The most exten¬ 
sive survey of the materia] was made by M.J. Kister 
(“ Al-tahannuth : an enquiry into the meaning of a term”, 
in BSOAS, xxxi [1968], 223-36). As well as with tabar¬ 
rur and ta’abbud, tahannuth was equated with such things 
as tafakkur (meditation), tahawwub (abstaining from sin), 
and ta’alluh (devotion to God). Solitude, (religious) 
retreat and withdrawal, devotional practices, gazing 
towards the Ka‘ba, and feeding the poor are also 
mentioned. Since this was before the revelation made 
to the Prophet, speculation involved the question which 
body of law (shari'a) he followed at the time. Tahannuth 
is said to have been practised also by other individ¬ 
uals: Khalid b. al-Harith of Kinana, the Hanlf Zayd 
b. ‘Amr, Hakim b. Hizam and others. The traditions 
about these individuals supply further material for 
speculation regarding the content of tahamuth. 

After his survey of traditional and modem scholar¬ 
ship, Kister concluded that tahannuth was indeed an 
ancient custom of Kuraysh and that essentially it 
consisted of veneration of the Ka‘ba and works of 
charity while being withdrawn on Mount Hira’. Others, 
such as Caetani [Annali, i, 222, “Introduzione”, section 
208, n. 2), have suspected that the word was not used 
in Mecca in the time of the Prophet. N. Calder has 
argued that the word reflects the ideas and practices 
of the 2nd century A.H. (“ Hinth, birr, tabarrur, tahamuth: 
an inquiry into the Arabic vocabulary of vows”, in 
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BSOAS, li [1988], 214*39). He has suggested that 
tahannuth refers to the condition which, in fikh , one 
assumes by making a binding vow—one becomes 
“liable” (hanith) to fulfil the vow. ( Hanith also means 
“breaking a vow” and hinth means “perjury”.) In the 
traditions about the Prophet, the word would reflect 
the idea that he had made a vow to enter a period 
of retreat ( ftikaf [q.vf), a practice of early Muslim 
times which was becoming less widespread as a result 
of juristic disapproval of asceticism. It was because 
the practice was in decline that the word was such 
a puzzle for later generations. 

H. Hirschfeld (New researches into the composition and 
exegesis of the Qoran , London 1902, 19, n. 94), saw 
tahannuth , not as a genuine Arabic noun form, but as 
an arabisation of Hebrew t e hinndfh “prayers or voluntary 
devotions apart from the official liturgy”. His suggestion 
was rejected by S.D. Goitein (Studies in Islamic history 
and institutions , Leiden 1966, 93, n. 2) on the grounds 
that that plural form is known in Hebrew with that 
technical sense only at a significantly later time (Goitein 
did not adduce his evidence). It may be noted, 
however, that the hithpael form of the Hebrew verb 
hdnan with the meaning “to seek favour” (frequently, 
but not exclusively, from God), and the noun form 
Pkinna with the meaning “supplication” or “cry for 
favour” is relatively well attested in the Hebrew Bible 
and at Qumran (G.J. Botterwick and H. Ringgren 
(eds.), Theological dictionary of the Old Testament , Eng. tr., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 1986, v, 22 ff.). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(G.R. Hawting) 

TAHARA (a), a masdar signifying cleanliness or 
freedom from disgusting matter. Some dictio¬ 
naries suggest as a fundamental meaning the notion 
of cleanliness (e.g. Abu ’l-Baka 5 , al-Kulliyyat, iii, 154) 
but the existence of the word in Syriac and Hebrew 
with a ritual meaning suggests that from its first usage 
in the Kurian it is a technical term (perhaps for the 
cleansing of menstrual blood flow; L'A, iv, 505, s.v. 
t-h-r, quoting Ibn ‘Abbas). The root may perhaps have 
to do with distinction, setting aside through cleansing 
(e.g. Kur’an, III, 42). 

Tahara is the rubric under which ritual order and 
purity are discussed in manuals of fikh. The word 
itself seems to have two aspects: material and formal. 
The material one would encompass foods and other 
substances to be avoided or removed—e.g. pork, faeces, 
blood, carcasses—and the means of their removal— 
the number of washings, the characteristics of the water 
used in washing, and the like. 

In general, substances connected with death, most— 
but not all—substances from within the body—blood, 
urine, semen, etc.—items associated with carrion or 
inedible animals—dogs, or pigs, for instances—must 
be avoided, and if they cannot be avoided, they must 
be removed in an appropriate manner [see nadjas]. 
To reinstate tahara , the test of whether something has 
been successfully removed is its imperceptibility in 
taste, smell or colour. 

Formal aspects of tahara concern the fitness of 
persons to carry out ritual practices and duties. Men¬ 
struation (hayd) and childbirth (nifas), sexual excite¬ 
ment and consummation, defecation and urination, and 
various sorts of loss of control—sleep while reclining, 
according to some, quarrelling, violent laughter, etc.— 
require appropriate ritual cleansings—ablution (wudu 3 
[?.*>.]) for “minor or transient events” (hadath [q.v.]) — 
urination, defecation, breaking wind—the more total 
lustration (ghusl [<?.y.]) for events that preclude one 
from religious community (£< anaba [q.v.]), such as sex¬ 


ual activity or menstruation. Despite the claims of 
certain apologists, the issue here is not cleanliness in 
the hygienic sense but in the formal and ritual sense. 

Madhhab differences are too various to be detailed 
here. In general, however, Imam! and Zaydi purity 
rules are more rigorous and they are more likely to 
see the nadjas thing or dfmub person as contiguously 
impure. The Shi‘is likewise refuse to accept kitabts 
as butchers and food providers. 

Bibliography : C.H. Becker, fur Geschichte des 
islamischen Kultus , in I si, iii (1912), 374-99; G.-H. 
Bousquet, La purete rituelle en Islam (Etude de fiqh el 
de sociologie religieuse ), in RHR , cxxxviii (1950), 
53-71; M. Cook, Early Islamic dietary law , in JSAI, 
vii (1987), 217-77; Carol Delaney, Mortal flow. 
Menstruation in Turkish village society , in Blood magic , 
ed. T. Buckley and Alma Gottlieb, Berkeley 1988, 
75-93; I.K..A. Howard, Some aspects of the pagan Arab 
background to Islamic ritual , in Bull. British Assoc. Orient¬ 
alists , N.S. x (1978), 41-8; Julie Marcus, Islam , women 
and pollution in Turkey , in Jnal. Anthropological Assoc, 
of Oxford , xv/3 (1984), 204-18; E. Mittwoch, fur 
Enstehungsgeschichte des islamischen Gebets und Kultus , in 
APA W, Berlin (1913); A.K. Reinhart, Impurity no danger , 
in History of Religions , xxx/1 (1990), 1-24 and sources 
cited there; R. Rubinacci, La purita rituale secondo gli 
Ibaditi, in AIUON, N.S. vi (1954-6), 1-41; A.J. Wen- 
sinck, Der Herkunft der gesetflichen Bestimmungen die 
Reinigung [istitled 3 ] oder [istitaba] betrejfend , in 1st, i 
(1910), 101-2; idem, Die Entstehung der muslimischen 
Reinheitsgezetzgebung, in IsL, v (1914), 62-80; Abu 
’l-Baka 3 Ayyub b. Musa al-Husayni al-Kaffawf 
(d. 1094/1683), al-Kulliyyat, mu'd^am fi Tmustalahat 
wa TJuruk al-lughawiyya, ed. ‘Adnan DarwFsh and 
Muhammad al-Misri, Damascus 1974; Ghazali. Mar¬ 
riage and sexuality in Islam: a translation of al-Ghazali’s 
book on the etiquette of marriage from the Ihya \ Salt Lake 
City 1984; idem, The mysteries of purity , Lahore 1966. 
See also the first section of any fikh book, e.g. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman [Muhammad] al-DjazTri, al-Fikh c ald T 
madhdhib al-arba c a , Beirut n.d.; Muhammad Djawar 
Maghniyya, al-Fikh c ala Tmadhahib al-khamsa. 2 vols. 
Beirut n.d. (A.K. Reinhart) 

TAHART (or TThart, Tahert) known as al- 
Hadltha (the New), as opposed to al-Kadlma (the 
Old), situated 9 km/5 miles to the north-east, becom¬ 
ing Tagdemt in Berber, the ancient Tingartia, a town 
of Algeria, founded by the Rustamids [q.v.] —accord¬ 
ing to a custom frequent in the mediaeval Muslim 
world—and capital of their kingdom. In Berber, Tahart 
is said to signify “lioness” or “tambourine” ( dajf ), tak¬ 
ing the word in its first signification a reference to 
its location: a wooded plateau formerly inhabited by 
wild beasts which had, mysteriously, abandoned the 
place, a miracle borrowed from the foundation of 
Kairouan or Kayrawan [q.v.]. 

The beginnings of Tahart were modest. The anec¬ 
dote which tells of the founding Imam busily engaged 
in building his house with the aid of a slave, even 
if false—which is not necessarily the case—reveals 
the initial puritanism and principled egalitarianism of 
the Ibadis [see ibadiyya]. In their choice of site, the 
Rustamids were guided by several considerations: 
the region was populated by tribes—Lamaya, Lawata, 
Hawwara, Maghlla, Zuwagha, Matmata and Miknasa 
Zanata—committed to Ibadism; the site benefited by 
the proximity of an existing ancient urban centre, 
with fortifications which often provided refuge dur¬ 
ing the disorders which affected New Tahart; water 
was abundant there, channelled towards homes and 
orchards, and the soil fertile; finally, and perhaps 
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decisively, the land “belonged to the defenceless peo¬ 
ple (li-kawm mustad'afin ) of the Marasa” (al-Bakn, 
Masalik, ed. A. Leuven and A. Ferre, Tunis 1992, ii, 
736). Construction of the town was, however, a labo¬ 
rious business: everything built by the founders dur¬ 
ing the daytime was destroyed at night. A compromise 
was eventually found when the ancient proprietors, 
the Lamaya, were offered a share of the kharad'j. 

According to the anonymous author of the K. al- 
Istibsar (ed. Sa'd Zaghlul ‘Abd al-Hamfd, Alexandria 
1958, 178) the town was initially a rectangle of approx¬ 
imately 1,100 m by 800 m, traversed from east to 
west by a long thoroughfare— cardo maximus ?—and 
enclosed within a perimeter wall of stone, breached 
by four gates at the four cardinal points, creating a 
chequered layout irresistibly reminiscent of Roman 
urban planning, the “islands” ( insulae ) thus constituted 
being distributed according to ethnic groups. In fact, all 
the contemporary geographers stress the segregation 
of the population of Tahart by tribal or regional origin. 

The town, which was financially supported at the 
outset by the Ibadl community of Basra, grew very 
rapidly, to such an extent that within a short space 
of time it became literally unrecognisable. The Basran 
benefactors failed to recognise the place on their sec¬ 
ond visit and were obliged, allegedly, to return home 
with their donations intact. Tahart soon became a 
powerful magnet for people and an important com¬ 
mercial centre. For the indigenous population, it played 
an important role in terms of sedentarisation, and' its 
magnetic appeal extended as far as the Orient; so 
much so that it was dubbed “the Trak of the Maghrib” 
(al-Ya'kubr (d. ca. 284/897), Buldan, tr. G. Wiet, Les 
Pays, Cairo 1937, 217). 

Towards the end of the Rustamid dynasty, the town 
had completely changed its appearance, exchanging 
its initial puritanism and simplicity for hedonism and 
opulence. Although still dominant, Ibadism ceased to 
be the faith of the majority. The town became afflu¬ 
ent arid elegant: twelve hammdms, numerous suks, parks 
and gardens, sumptuous residences etc. “Highways 
connected it to the Sudan and to all the lands of East 
and West for the purposes of trade and the exchange 
of all kinds of commodities” (Ibn al-Saghfr, Akhbar al- 
a’irrma al-rustamiyym , in CT, xci-xcii [1975], 325). The 
road from the Sudan was the source of gold and of 
slaves, which accounts for the particular interest taken 
in it: the Imam Aflah (208-58/824-72) had sent an 
ambassador to the king of Sudan with lavish gifts 
(ibid., 340). Jews, subsequendy established in Kairouan, 
were actively engaged in commerce (S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean society , Berkeley, etc., i, 1967, iii, 1978; 
idem, Letters of medieval Jewish traders , Princeton 1974, 
index, s.v. Taherti). Wealthy merchants flaunted their 
riches ostentatiously and were accompanied in their 
travels by considerable entourages, composed principally 
of slaves. Predictably, cosmopolitanism and affluence 
encouraged moral laxity. “The town was corrupted 
(fasadat), as were its inhabitants”, notes Ibn al-Saghir 
(op. cit 363), citing as evidence the consumption of 
intoxicating liquor ( al-muskir ), and pederasty (ghilman ). 
Abu Hatim (281-2/894-5) reacted vigorously, but not 
for long; it was in fact his rigorous moral stance which 
led to his deposition. As to whether he was equally 
intransigent during his second reign (286-94/897-907), 
the sources are eloquendy silent. The end of the dynasty 
was approaching, and it was soon to be swept away 
by the Fatimid ride (296/909). The more fervent Ibadis 
emigrated towards the south and established them¬ 
selves in the oasis of Sadrata [q.v.] some 8 km to the 
south-west of Wardjilan [q.vi\ , currently Ouargla, and 


finally at Mzab [q.v.], where their community still up¬ 
holds the ancient traditions. 

The prosperity of Tahart was maintained for some 
time. Al-Istakhrf, writing at the time of the founda¬ 
tion of al-Mahdiyya (308/920), noted that Tahart was 
“a large town, surrounded by an extensive fertile plain 
with abundant supplies of water”, and that Ibadis 
were still “the dominant force there” (Cairo 1961, 
34). Ibn Hawkal, who visited Sidjilmasa in 340/951, 
also depicted it as a prosperous town deriving its 
wealth from agriculture, arboriculture, apiculture and 
stock-breeding (Surat al-ard, Beirut n.d., 84, 93). Al- 
Mukaddasi noted that the “district ( kura) of Tahart” 
comprised no less than thirty-three towns ( madxna ) in¬ 
cluding Oran. The town, we are told, “disappears amid 
gardens ... a great and very rich city ... of wondrous 
appearance ... It is reckoned superior to Damascus”, 
and also to Cordova, although he does not personally 
share this opinion (Description de l’Occident musulman . .. 
Arabic text and tr. Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1959, 5, 7, 23). 
A century and a half later, al-ldrlsl says of the place: 
“the city of Tahart was, in times past (kanat fi-ma 
salafa min al-zaman), composed of two large towns ...” 
(Nuzhat al-mushlak, Naples-Rome 1972, as Opus geo- 
graphicum , iii, 255-6). Al- c Abdarf, who crossed the whole 
width of the Maghrib on the Pilgrimage route, does 
not mention it in his Rihla (ed. M. al-FasI, Rabat 
1968). Ca. 1526, al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Wazzan 
al-Zayyati (i.e. Leo Africanus, d. after 1550) had only 
vague impressions of it. He could only have discov¬ 
ered ruins there, “those of the town founded by the 
Romans, according to some” he says. Furthermore, 
he does not refer to Tahart, but to Tagdemt “which 
was a very civilised town”, formerly ruled by the 
Idrfsids (al-Adarisa, sic). He adds that wars have taken 
their toll, “so much so that the visitor can see there 
only the remnants of the foundations, as I have myself 
observed” (Wasf IJnkiya, tr. Muhammad Hadjdji and 
Muhammad al-Akhdar, Beirut 1983, ii, 40-1). The 
mediocre vestiges revealed by excavations (G. Mar^ais 
and A. Dessus-Lamare, Tihert-Tagdemt, in R. Afr., xc 
[1946], 24-54), which have not been pursued further, 
definitely do not reflect the state of the city at the 
height of its prosperity. 

Tahart suffered greatly as a result of the wars which 
raged throughout the central Ma gh rib following the 
accession of the Fatimids. The ability to move rapidly 
with tents and livestock was essential; nomadism be¬ 
came the sole means of survival. In 297/910, 312/924, 
320/932, 358-60/968-71, the town was constantly sub¬ 
jected to successive assaults. In 360/971, in the process 
of avenging his father Zln, Buluggln carried out a 
massacre there of the Zanata, on whose bodies “the 
muezzins climbed to proclaim the call to prayer” 
(Idris, Strides, Paris 1962, i, 37). In Ramadan 362/June 
973, he took Tahart by storm. “He massacred the 
men, reduced women and children to slavery, pillaged 
and burned the city” (ibid., i, 48). In 374/984 the 
Zlrid al-Mansur quelled a rebellion there “with slaugh¬ 
ter and pillage” (ibid., i, 79). In 390/998 the city was 
again the scene of carnage. From 408/1017 onwards 
it was part of the Hammadid kingdom. The amir ‘Abd 
al-Kadir [q.v.\ established his capital at Tagdemt (1835- 
43). It was there that in 1863, General La Moriciere 
founded the modem Tihert, currently provincial cap¬ 
ital of the wilaya, i.e. on the site of Roman Tingartia. 
The Tahart of the Rustamids does not survive. 

Bibliography : See ibadiyya and rustamids. 

Supplementary references, besides works cited in 

the body of the text and the two afore-mentioned 

entries, include: 
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1. Sources. MalikT, Riyad, Beirut 1983, index; 
Yakut, Mutant al-buldan, Beirut 1965, ii, 7-9; Sham- 
makhl, Kitdb al-Siyar , ed. Muhammad Hasan, Tunis 
1995, index. 

2. Studies. Brahim Zerouki, L’imamat de Tahart, 
Paris 1987; F. Dachraoui, Faiimides , Tunis 1981, 134, 
150-4, 206-8, 237-8; L. Golvin, Le Maghrib central 
a Tepoque des Strides, Paris 1957, index; J. Lethielleux, 
Ouargla, cite saharienne , des origines au debut du XX e 
siecle, Paris 1983; Gh.A. Julien, Histoire de TAlgerie 
contemporaine , Paris 1964, index; A. Laroui, L’histoire 
du Maghreb, Paris 1970, index; M. Talbi, Effondrement 
demographique au Maghreb du XV au XV e siecle , in CT ’ 
xcvii-xcviii (1977), 51-60. (Mohamed Talbi) 
al-TAHAWI, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salama 

b. *Abd al-Malik al-Azdl al-Hadjn Abu DjaTar, a 
HanafT jurist (d. 321/933). He spent most of his 
life in Egypt, with only one brief trip to Syria. His 
fame depends on his writings which include works of 
jikh , works on technical legal and judicial matters, 
hadlth criticism, and a famous and enduring statement 
of the Muslim creed. 

Life. Basic biographical details are provided in the 
HanafT biographical tradition represented by Ibn Kutlu- 
bugha, al-Kurashf and al-Laknawf. The last of these 
works incorporates most of the detail of the earlier 
ones, as well as extensive reference to the broader 
biographical tradition. Four different years of birth 
are given: 229/844, 230/845, 238/852 and 239/853. 
The last of these dates is given in a report attributed 
to al-Tahawf himself, the genealogist al-Sanfanf prefers 
229, and Ibn Khallikan prefers 238. His early train¬ 
ing was with his maternal uncle al-Muzanf (IsmaTl 
b. Yahya d. 264/878 [^.z;.]), a pupil of al-ShafiT [qv.], 
but he subsequently transferred to the HanafT madhhab 
and trained with Ahmad b. Abf Tmran Musa b. Tsa. 
He went to Syria in 268/882, where he worked 
for the kadi Abu Khazim c Abd al-Hamid b. DjaTar 
(d. 292/905). He returned to Egypt after a brief stay 
and worked again with a kadi, namely Abu Bakra 
Bakkar b. Kutayba (d. 270/883 [^.z>.]). He continued 
to advance his training in the HanafT madhhab , grad¬ 
ually acquiring prominence as an administrator in the 
judicial sphere and as a teacher. The lists of his pupils 
include a number of names, none of them very famous, 
but, perhaps significantly, including two or three figures 
identified as judges (kadis) and one who was both a 
kadi and leader of the Zahirfs in his time. He pro¬ 
duced many books. The most important of these relate 
to three broad areas of study: 1. the propagation of 
the HanafT madhhab', 2. a specialist interest in practi¬ 
cal judicial activity; 3. hadlth criticism. He also pro¬ 
duced his enduring statement of the Muslim creed, 
and a history, now lost (al-Tankh al-kablr , possibly a 
biographical work). Further details of his role in the 
administrative and judicial spheres of Egyptian society 
can be gleaned from scattered reports in al-Kindf’s 
Wulat Misr . Secular biographies show a number of 
characteristic expansions, al-Sam c am focusing on 
genealogy, Ibn Khallikan on the narrative of the split 
between al-Tahawf and al-Muzanf (most of it incor¬ 
porated into al-Laknawf). Specialists in the science of 
hadlth tend to criticise him: Ibn ‘Asakir and Ibn al- 
DjawzT described him as deficient (nakasa) (cit. in Ibn 
Kutlubugha), and Ibn Taymiyya said that his knowl¬ 
edge of isndds was not like that of specialists in the 
field (cit. in al-Laknawf, who comments that Ibn 
Taymiyya was exaggerating as usual). Most of the 
material of the biographical tradition is gathered into 
the modem biography by al-Kawtharf, al-Hawi fi slrat 
al-imam Abi Djafar al-Tahdwi. 


Works. 

1. The madhhab. Al-Tahawf s work on the pro¬ 
pagation and continuation of the HanafT madhhab is 
represented by his commentaries on al-Shaybanfs 
al-Djami c al-kablr and al-D[dmi c al-saghlr (both lost). Still 
extant are his Mukktasar ji Tjikh and his Ikhtilaf al- 
fiikahd \ Both have been published. The Mukhtasar 
follows the usual pattern of such works and attracted 
a number of commentaries, notably those of al-Djassas 
(Ahmad b. c Alf al-Razf, d. 370/980 [q.v.]) and al- 
Sarakhsf (d. ca. 490/1097 [q.v.]). The Ikhtilaf has 
been preserved only partially, and possibly only in a 
redaction by al-Djassas (see Sezgin; also Ma c sumf, in 
al-Tahawf, Ikhtilaf, ed. Marumi). 

2. Practical judicial works. Al-Tahawfs most 
enduring contribution in this area is represented by 
his works on formularies, of which three are mentioned, 
al-Shurut al-kablr, al-Shurut al-awsat and al-Shurut al- 
saghlr. A number of treatises are mentioned in the bio¬ 
graphical tradition on topics like mahadir ; sidjillat, wasaya 
and fara’id, but these are in fact sections within the 
$hurut works. Much of the material from these works 
was incorporated into later works of the HanafT 
madhhab, notably the Hidaya of al-Mar gh fnanf [q.v.] 
and the Fatdwa ‘Alamgiriyya . The K. al-Shuriit al-saghlr 
is preserved in full, the K. al-Shurut al-kablr only in 
part, the Awsat not at all. Some fragments of the 
K. al-Shurut al-kablr were published by Joseph Schacht 
in the 1920s and a major section, the Kitdb al-buyu', 
in 1972, by Jeanette A. Wakin in a work which 
incorporates a bibliography and introduction. The 
whole of the Shurut al-saghlr together with all extant 
fragments of the Shurut al-kablr were published in 1974 
in Trak (ed. Ruhr Uzdjan), independently of the 
Western editions. 

3. Hadlth criticism. Al-Tahawf produced two 
important works in this area, one of which, the Bayan 
mu$hkil al-hadith (or Mushkil al-athar, or Sharh mushkil 
al-athar) was influential and widely admired; the other, 
the K. Ma c anl ’l-athdr, also admired in the HanafT 
tradition, was more problematic. The Mushkil al-athar 
corresponds in aims and structure to the Ta > ml mukhtalf 
al-hadith of Ibn Kutayba [q.v], which was clearly an 
influence. It is a catalogue of problem cases arising 
out of apparent discord between two or more hadlth 
and/or between hadlth and the Kur’an. It is not well- 
structured, but individual problems are dealt with by 
appeal to a variety of hermeneutical arguments, some 
of which are notably elegant or skilful. An abridged 
version was produced by Abu ’l-Walfd Muhammad 
b. Ahmad Ibn Rushd (grandfather of the philosopher) 
called a muhhtasar, incorporating criticisms. This in 
turn was edited by Yusuf b. Musa al-HanafT (d. 803/ 
1401) in his al-Mu e tasar min al-Mukhtasar. (The printed 
version of this work identifies the intermediate author 
as Abu ’l-Walfd Sulayman b. Khalaf al-Badjf, whose 
nisba is in fact mentioned in the author’s introduction, 
but this is certainly an error.) The Ma c anl J l-athdr is 
organised under the normal topics of a work of jikh. 
It presents Prophetic hadlth which are problematic in 
so far as they conflict with each other or with the 
HanafT madhhab. Al-Tahawf s commentary and analysis 
tend to offer arguments that promote harmony between 
hadlth and madhhab. It is this work that provoked the 
negative appreciation of al-Tahawf amongst hadlth ex¬ 
perts of a later date, though it also generated defensive 
commentaries within the HanafT tradition, notably that 
of al^Aynf (Mahmud b. c Alf, d. 855/1451 [<?.*>.]). (The 
Mushkil al-athar and the Mdanl ’l-athdr are discussed 
in Calder, Studies, ch. 9.) 

4. Creed. Al-Tahawfs presentation of the Muslim 
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creed has always been and still is popular; and has 
generated important commentaries. 
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Haydarabad, 1333/1915. 
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Wiistenfeld, no. 24, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, i, 61-2, tr. 
de Slane, i, 51-3; Ibn Kutlubugha, Tdfi al-tarafoim, 
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al-Kurashi, al-Djawahir al-mudiyya, Haydarabad 1332, 
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(N. Calder) 

TAHHAN (a.), miller; owner and operator 
of mills to grind wheat, and other grains to produce 
flour. 

There were no millers ( tahlian) and bread-makers 
or sellers ( khabbaz ) in the Islamic society of Medina 
during the era of the Prophet. Instead, every family 
used to buy grain, grind and make bread for daily 
meals (Kattanf, Taratxb, ii, 108-9). Some wives of the 
Prophet used to grind grains in hand-mills. A favourite 
illustration of this practice was the example of the 
Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, who used to grind grain 
for her own family. 

In early Islam, some seasonal farm labourers of 
Basra were employed to grind grain, as did some 
slave-women of Indian origin. A popular anecdote 
from the Umayyad period, repeated by many Arab 
writers and historians, speaks of a Damascene miller 
who hung a bell (djuldjul) on the neck of a donkey 
working in the mill so that he could know from a 
distance whether the animal was at work or whether 
it had stopped and was resting. 

During the ‘Abbasid period, there were a variety 
of mills; for these, see tahun. 

Some millers were wealthy. During the attack of 
the Zandj slaves on Basra in 257/871, a wealthy 
miller, al-‘Abbas b. al-Faradj al-Riyashl, was killed for 
his wealth. Millers’ income depended on good or bad 
seasonal harvests, which also affected price of grains 
and flour. In Fatimid Egypt, when the price of flour 
rose high, the government imposed price control meas¬ 
ures, including lashing grain-merchants and millers, to 
bring down the price. 

A strong influence of Shr'ism was detected among 
some millers of Baghdad’s Karkh district (Ibn al- 
Djawzi, al-Muntagam, x, 267). On the other hand, 
there were millers who were strongly Sunni and who 
became well-known as reliable transmitters of tradi¬ 
tions ( ahadith )■ Many of them were known by their 
lakab of al-Tahhan, although it was not uncommon 
for some friends of millers to share the same sur¬ 
name, as was the case with Khalid al-WasitT al-Tahhan. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, Beirut 1957, 
iii, 347; Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Musnad, ed. Ahmad 
Muhammad Shakir, 2 Cairo n.d., ii, 149-50; Abu 
Yusuf,, K. al-Kharadj. Bulak 1884, 52; SarakhsI, K. 
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al-Mawsil, ed. ‘All Habiba, Cairo 1967, 362; al- 
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206, xii, 140, xiii, 301; al-Raghib al-Isfaham, Muha- 
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Athar al-bilad, Beirut 1960, 202, 241, 260, 462, 
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Ibshihr, Mustatraf Cairo 1952, ii, 53; Makrfzf, 
Ighathat al-umma bi-kaff al-ghumma, Cairo 1940, 13; 
Abu ’1-Fida’, Takwlm al-buldan, Geographic d’Aboulfida, 
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manual of Hisba, in RSO, xxviii (1953), 14; A.H. al- 
Kattanl, al-Taratib al-idariyya, Beirut n.d., ii, 108-9; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 287; Le Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid caliphate, 145; for mills and millers 
in Umayyad Spain, see S.M. Imamuddin, The eco¬ 
nomic history of Muslim Spain (711-1031), Dacca 1963, 
181-6; M.A.J. Beg, A contribution to the economic history 
of the caliphate: a study of the cost of lining and the eco¬ 
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(M.AJ. Beg) 

TAHIR b. AHMAD b. BABASHADH, Abu 

’1-Hasan, al-NahwT al-Misri, the most important 
Egyptian grammarian of his time, usually 
referred to as Ibn Babashadh, d. 469/1077. Of 
Daylami origins, his father or grandfather set up in 
Cairo, where, after an interlude in ‘Irak trading in 
precious stones, Ibn Babashadh found well-paid 
employment as a katib in the Dhwan al-insha‘, as well 
as presiding over Kur’an recitation at the mosque of 
‘Arar. He died in a fall from the minaret of this 
mosque, in which he had secluded himself for some 
time in a pious abandonment of his secular liveli¬ 
hood (he may have been a Sufi as well as a Shi'T: 
Haarmann, 167). 

Only two of his works survive. Among those lost 
are a commentary on the K. al-Usul of Ibn al-Sarradj 
[q.v.] and a large treatise of some fifteen volumes 
known as Ta'lik al-ghufa, after the room in the mosque 
where it was composed. It passed through the hands 
of several of his pupils and subsequently attracted the 
admiration of the Ayyubid Sultan al-Malik al-Kamil 
[g.v.], but it proved impossible to edit after his death 
and has disappeared. An unpublished and highly 
regarded commentary on the Djumal of al-Zadjdjadjf 
[y.tt] survives in several copies, though the foreshad¬ 
owed edition (Sezgin, GAS, ix, 90) has not appeared. 

His best known work is the Mukaddima, on which 
he also wrote his own commentary. The Mukaddima 
(see Haarmann, 166, 168, for editions) is conspicuous 
for its arbitrary and rigid arrangement of topics into 
four sections over ten chapters, in which the princi¬ 
ple of classification is not so much the natural fea¬ 
tures of language as the urge for complete logical 
systematisation, probably to serve as a text book in 
the madrasa [q.v.]. It seems to have enjoyed consider¬ 
able favour in the Yemen, being memorised by the 
Rasulid ruler al-Mu’ayyad (Carter, 179). The arrange¬ 
ment also attracted imitators: we read of a certain 
al-Fa’ishl (d. 697/1296) that he composed a gram¬ 
mar “in the Babashadhr style” (ibid). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I 2 , 365, S I, 171, 
529; Sezgin, GAS, ix, 84, 89-90, 239; N. Moussa, 
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des Faiimides. Etude bio-bibliographique des grammairiens. 
Analyse de lairs tmires et edition critique d’un traite gram¬ 
matical, le Kitab al-Muqaddima ft l-nahw d’Ibn Babisad, 
diss. Paris 1974; U. Haarmann. An eleventh century 
precis of Arabic orthography , in W. al-Qadl (ed.), Studia 
Arabica et Islamica. Festschrift for Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1981, 165-82; M.G. Carter, The grammatical riddles 
of ‘AH ibn Muhammad ibn Ya'is, in A.K. Irvine et alii 
(eds.), A miscellany of Middle Eastern articles. In memo- 
riam Thomas Muir Johnstone 1924-1983, London 1989, 
178-88. (M.G. Carter) 

TAHIR B. al-HUSAYN b. Mus‘ab b. Ruzayk, 
called Dhu TYaimnavn (? “the ambidextrous”), b. 
159/776, d. 207/822, the founder of a short 
line of governors in Khurasan during the high 
‘Abbasid period, the Tahirids [</.».]. His forebears had 
the aristocratic Arabic nisba of “al-Khuza‘1”, but were 
almost certainly of eastern Persian mawla stock, Mus‘ab 
having played a pan in the ‘Abbasid Revolution as 
secretary to the da't Sulayman b. Kathfr [q.v.]. He and 
his son al-Husayn were rewarded with the governor¬ 
ship of Pushang [see bushandj], and Mus‘ab at least 
apparently governed Harat also. 

Tahir likewise entered the ‘Abbasids’ service, and 
took part under Harthama b. A'yan in operations 
against the rebel in Transoxania Rafi‘ b. al-Layth 
[q.v] (194/810). In the civil warfare between the two 
sons of Harun al-Rashld, al-Amm and al-Ma’mun 
[q.w], Tahir led an army of the latter’s and defeated 
al-Amln’s general ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan at Hamadhan 
in 195/811, pressing on to Baghdad, where his sol¬ 
diers killed the captive al-Amin (198/813). He then 
became governor of the western provinces, with his 
base at Harun’s old capital of al-Rakka [q.v] on the 
Euphrates, and also became sahib al-shurta [see shurta] 
in Baghdad, the basis of the extensive wealth and 
power which the Tahirid family was to acquire in 
‘Irak. In 205/821 he became governor of Khurasan 
and the East. Soon after his arrival there, he began 
omitting the caliph’s name from the khutba, and certain 
coins minted by him in 206/821-2 omit al-Ma’mun’s 
name; both these actions were virtually declarations 
of independence from Baghdad, but at this point, in 
207/822, Tahir died at Marw. Because of this abrupt 
end, we do not know what Tahir’s motives were or 
how events might have turned out; but the ‘Abbasids 
did not hesitate to appoint Tahir’s sons and later 
descendants to high office in Khurasan and ‘Irak. 

Tahir is said to have been well educated in Arabic 
as well as his native Persian, and his epistle to his 
son ‘Abd Allah on the latter’s appointment to his own 
old office at al-Rakka in 206/821-2 (text preserved 
in Ibn Abl Tahir Tayfur and thence in al-Tabari) 
became famed as a mod.el of Arabic eloquence. 

Bibliography. 1. Sources. The standard Arabic 
chronicles, esp. Ibn Abl Tahir’s Kitab Baghdad and 
Tabari; also Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 517-23, 
tr. de Slane, i, 649-55. For the famous epistle, see 
the Eng. trs. by F. Rosenthal in his tr. of Ibn 
Khaldun. Mukadiima, ii, 139-56, and C.E. Bosworth, 
in JNES, xxix (1970), 25-41. 

2. Studies. D. Sourdel, Les circonstances de la mort 
de Tahir I au Hurdsan en 207/822, in Arabica, v 
(1958), 66-9; Bosworth, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 91-5; 
Mongi Kaabi, Les Tahirides au ffurasan et en Iraq, 
Paris 1983, i, 69 ff. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TAHIR b. MUHAMMAD b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Musa b. Ibrahim, Abu ’l-‘Abbas, al- 
Muhannad al-BaghdadT, poet and letter-writer 
(one biographer mentions interesting ones, rasa’il 
‘adftba), bom in Baghdad in Ramadan 315/November 


927. In 340/951, in his mid-twenties, al-Muhannad 
left Baghdad for Cordova in search of fame and 
patronage, both of which he found as panegyrist and 
companion to the 'Amirid ruler al-Mansur b. Abl 
‘Amir [q.v]. His biographers are consequently Anda¬ 
lusian. The earliest notice occurs in Ibn al-FaradT 
(d. 403/1013 [q.v.]), Ta’rikh ‘Ulema’ al-Andalus, ed. al- 
Abyari, Cairo-Beirut 1983, i, 361, in a section devoted 
to foreign scholars (‘ ulama’) in Spain. 

Ibn al-Faradl provides details such as al-Muhannad’s 
full name, his date and place of birth, the date of 
his departure for Cordova, and the date of his death 
in his adoptive city in Muharram 390/December 999. 
However, he makes no mention of the assertion made 
by al-Humaydl (d. 488/1095 [q.v]), Qfadhwat al-muktabis 
ft ta’rikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus, ed. al-Abyari, Cairo-Beirut 
n.d., i, 383, no. 516, that al-Muhannad was a descen¬ 
dant of Ibn Abf T^hir T a yfur [q.v], “the author of 
Ta’nkh Baghdad [sic]”. Ibn al-Faradl either simply does 
not record the connection or is unaware of it, though 
he is otherwise very informed about al-Muhannad. 
Ibn Abl Tahir and his K. Baghdad would no doubt 
have reached Ibn al-Faradi’s attention, if through 
nothing else but the history of Cordova by al-RazI 
(d. 340/955 [q.v]), said to be modelled on that work. 
The genealogy in Ibn al-Faradl does argue against 
descent but the fact that al-Humaydl claims to have 
composed his work entirely from memory in Baghdad 
lends some credence to the assertion. Al-HumaydF’s 
contemporary, Ibn Hayyan al-Kurtubi (388-469/987- 
1076 [?.».]), records al-Muhannad in al-Muktabis, ed. 
al-Hadjdji, Beirut 1983, 31, 120, 156 ffi, but, like Ibn 
al-Faradl, does not tie him to Ibn Abr Tahir. The 
al-Humaydl notice is quoted verbatim by the much 
later al-Dabbf (d. 599/1202-3 Bugjyiat al-multamis 
ft ta’rikh ridjal ahl al-Andalus, Cairo 1968, 326, no. 859. 

The biographers remark that reports ( akhbar ) are 
told about al-Muhannad’s spiritual contemplations 
and how his espousal of the ways of the “heretic” 
mystic al-Halladj led people to have a low opinion 
of him. As these stories are uncorroborated ( hukiyat 
‘anhu), al-Humaydl adds that “God knows best!” 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

Sezgin, GAS, ii, 690. _(Shawkat M. Toorawa) 

TAHIR SAYF al-DIN, Abu Muhammad, 51st 
da'i al-mutlak, or absolute da‘i (addressed as 
Bawa Sahib and Sayyidna), vicegerent of the 21st Imam’s 
(al-Tayyib) descendants, and leader of the small, 
predominantly Gudjarati, Isma‘111 merchant 
community of Dawudi Bohoras [q.v]. He was 
born in Bombay in 1304/1886, assumed headship 
of the dawat (= da’wa) from ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Dln 
in 1330/1912, and ruled till his death in Matheran 
in 1384/1965, when he was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Burhan al-Dln (b. 1334/1915). He is 
buried in the “Rawdat Tahira” mausoleum built by 
his son, now a giyara site for Bohoras. 

Though he is not a descendant, recent Bohora 
literature identifies Tahir Sayf al-Din’s ancestors as 
“the Fatirm Imams” and describes the Bohoras as 
“Fatirm”. This re-establishment of links with the 
Fatimids was important to Tahir Sayf al-Dln and was 
underscored by his successful negotiation with the 
Egyptian government for stewardship of the Mosque 
of al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah [q.v] in Cairo. Indeed, his 
active cultivation of diplomatic contacts with heads of 
state brought to the office of da‘i the bearing of a 
princeship it had not hitherto enjoyed. 

Tahir Sayf al-Dln came under much criticism from 
Bohora reformist elements about management of dawat 
funds, but Privy Council decisions guaranteed him the 
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right to manage “as sole trustee with wide discretionary 
powers”. The reformers are right that the daft al-du c at 
(chief da ( t), his Fatimid analogue, did not have sim¬ 
ilar sweeping powers—but that was before the 
Occultation of the Imam. The dafV s right to excom¬ 
municate, frequently and prominently exercised in 
India as elsewhere (e.g. in Tanzania), also provoked 
outcry and judicial intervention. 

Tahir Sayf al-Dm was responsible for the expan¬ 
sion of the al-Djdmi e a al-Sayfiyya in Surat [q.vf\ into a 
large-scale Academy for the training of t dmik (the 
modern successors to the Fatimid regional daft s) in 
Arabic and religious matters. It is said to be inspired 
by the Dar al-Hikma [q.vf\ of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Hakim and by al-Azhar \q.vf\. 

Bibliography : F. Daftary, The IsmafiUs, Cambridge 
1992; Dawat-e-Hadiyah, The Fatimi tradition , Bombay 
1988; idem, The Dawoodi Bohras , Bombay n.d.; idem, 
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1335/1917; idem, Sahifat al-salat , Bombay n.d.; 
H. Halm, Shiism , Edinburgh 1991, 193-200, 204-5. 

(Shawkat M. Toorawa) 
TAHIR WAHID, MTrza Muhammad, Persian 
poet, court historian, epistle writer and state 
dignitary, bom during the beginning of the 11 th/17th 
century, and died most probably in 1110/1698-9. 

He was born at Kazwln into a family whose mem- 
ben had served in the state chancery. His father, 
Mlrza Husayn Khan, was a prominent citizen of 
Kazwln. Tahir Wahid learned the traditional subjects 
taught during his time, and acquired a good training 
in accountancy and secretarial work. He served as 
secretary to two successive prime ministers, Mfrza 
TakI al-Dln Muhammad, called 1‘timad al-Dawla, 
and Sayyid ‘Air al-Dfn Khalifa Sultan. Through the 
intervention of the latter he was appointed official 
chronicler in the administration of Shah ‘Abbas II 
(r. 1052-77/1642-66), and in 1055/1645-6 he became 
the court historian of that ruler. In 1101/1689- 
90, after a temporary lay-off, he was recalled to fill 
the post of prime minister under Shah Sulayman I 
(r. 1077-1105/1666-96), and received the title of‘Imad 
al-Dawla. He held that position till the early years of 
Shah Sultan Husayn’s reign (1105-35/1694-1722), 
when he resigned because of old age or, according 
to some writers, as a result of official censure. He 
died soon afterwards at the advanced age of nearly 
one hundred years. 

Tahir Wahid’s intellectual activity covered poetry, 
letter-writing and historiography. His verse production 
is estimated at some 50,000 couplets (see Dhabfh Allah 
Safa, Tankh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, v/2, Tehran 1372/ 
1993-4, 1348). It includes, besides kasldas,, ghazals and 
rubd'ls, a number of long and short mathnauris such 
as Khahnat-i rdz “The secret solitude”; Naz u niyaz 
“Pride and humility”; Sakl-nama “Book of the cup¬ 
bearer”; ‘Ashik u ma'shuk “Lover and beloved”; Fath-i 
Kandahar “Conquest of Kandahar”; and Gulzar-i ‘Abbasl 
“The garden of ‘Abbas”. The poet has been judged 
favourably by most literary historians, with the sig¬ 
nificant exceptions of Rida-kull Khan Hidayat and 
Lutf ‘All Beg Adhar, who expressed their disapproval 
in no uncertain terms. 

Tahir Wahid’s prose output is represented by his 
collection of letters, written in the name of Shah 


‘Abbas II, and his history of the same ruler, pub¬ 
lished in 1329/1951, under the title 1 Abbds-ndma . The 
letters were collected by the author himself and have 
been published from Calcutta in 1243/1826 and again 
from Lakhnaw in 1260/1844. The historical work 
was composed in response to the command of Shah 
‘Abbas II, and the published version covers the first 
twenty-two years of the monarch’s reign ending with 
the year 1073/1662-3. 
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TAHIRIDS, the name of three dynasties of 
mediaeval Islam. 

1. A line of governors for the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
in Khurasan and the holders of high offices in 
‘Irak, who flourished in the 3rd/9th century (205-78/ 
821-91). 

The founder of the line was the Persian com¬ 
mander, of mawla origin, Tahir (I) b. al-Husayn Dh u 
’l-Yamlnayn [y.tc], who became governor of Khurasan 
in 205/821 but who died almost immediately after¬ 
wards, after showing signs of asserting his independ¬ 
ence of Baghdad. Nevertheless, the caliph—possibly 
being unable to find anyone else with the requisite 
prestige and military capability to govern these dis¬ 
tant and potentially difficult regions—appointed first 
his son Talha (207-13/822-8), who is a somewhat 
shadowy figure in the sources, and then another son 
‘Abd Allah, who left a strong imprint on the history 
and culture of his age and who was probably the 
greatest of the Tahirids (213-30/828-45 [(/...] . ‘Abd 
Allah had achieved great military successes for the 
caliphate whilst governor of the western provinces, 
securing the surrender of the rebel in al-DjazIra Nasr 
b. Shabath [q.v.\ and suppressing a longstanding 
rebellion in Egypt. With his local capital at Nlshapur, 
‘Abd .Allah managed to retain the caliphs’ favour, 
although he prudently stayed in Khurasan and never 
visited the caliphal courts in Bagdad and Samarra’. 
His territories extended as far as Transoxania, where 
his deputy governors included members of the rising 
Samanid family [see samanids] . For details of his gov¬ 
ernorship, see the article on him. 
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‘Abd Allah’s son Tahir (II) was eventually ap¬ 
pointed governor after his father’s death (230-48/845- 
59), and like his father, received glowing praises from 
the historians for his benevolent and just rule in 
Khurasan, although they have little specific to say 
about the events of his time. But we know that it was 
during his governorship that direct Tahirid control 
over Slstan, hitherto an administrative dependency of 
Khurasan, was lost to local ‘qyyar leaders, paving the 
way for the ultimate triumph in 247/861 of Ya‘kub 
b. al-Layth and the indigenous Safiarid dynasty [</.&.] 
there. 

Tahir (II)’s successor at Nfshapur was his son 
Muhammad [see muhammad b. tahir]. Perhaps because 
of his ultimate failure, the sources view him as weak 
and pleasure-loving, inferior to his predecessors. He 
was unfortunate in that Tahirid rule in the East was 
challenged by the Zayd! ShiT rebellion in the Caspian 
provinces under al-Hasan b. Zayd, called al-Dal al- 
Kabir, an outbreak provoked by Tahirid financial 
oppression in the region. The downfall of Tahirid 
authority came, however, from the opposite quarter of 
Slstan, where Ya*kub b. al-Layth [y.u.] speedily made 
himself strong enough to challenge the Tahirids. In 
259/873 he entered Nfshapur without a blow being 
struck, imprisoned Muhammad and effectively ended 
Tahirid authority in the East, although various local 
military adventurers in Khurasan subsequently claimed 
to be acting in the name of Muhammad (who, after 
escaping from Safiarid captivity, was once more 
appointed governor of Khurasan but who never dared 
to take up the office). 

The fortunes of the Tahirids in ‘Irak were more en¬ 
during, based as they were on the immense property 
and wealth built up by them in Baghdad, epitomised 
in the Harim al-Tdhir in Baghdad, where the Tahirid 
commanders of the police guard (shurta [</.z>.]) and gov¬ 
ernors of ‘Irak resided, and which enjoyed quasi-regal 
administrative and legal status (whence Harim = 
“Sanctuary”). The offices in ‘Irak were held by mem¬ 
bers of both the line of Tahir (I) and of his cousin 
Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Mus‘ab. Such governors as Ishak 
(207-35/822-49) and then the sons of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Tahir (I), Muhammad, Sulayman and ‘Ubayd Allah, 
gained great reputations not only as effective military 
commanders at a time when there was intense civic 
and ethnic violence enveloping the caliphate but also 
as patrons of literature and such arts as music, and 
as creative artists themselves; ‘Ubayd Allah b. c Abd 
Allah [</.&.] was himself the author of a work on music 
and singing. Some Tahirids held intermittent power 
in ‘Irak at the end of the 3rd/opening of the 10th cen¬ 
tury, but the family then lapsed into obscurity; only 
al-Tha‘alibI mentions a scion of Tahir II who resided 
at the Samanid court in Bukhara on estates granted 
to him by the Amirs and who was a litterateur. 

Earlier orientalists often regarded the Tahirids of 
Khurasan as the first provincial dynasty to arise out 
of the enfeebled condition of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
in the mid-3rd/9th century, but it is doubtful whether 
we should think of them thus. With the single excep¬ 
tion, an apparent aberration, of Tahir (I)’s action at 
the end of his life, the Tahirid governors faithfully 
acknowledged and fulfilled the constitutional rights of 
their overlords the caliphs. Their coins were little dif¬ 
ferent from those of other provincial governors, and 
some coins were minted in places definitely under 
Tahirid control without mentioning them at all. The 
Tahirids seem to have been retained in Khurasan by 
the ‘Abbasids because they were able to provide firm 
government for an important sector of the empire at 


a time when the caliphs themselves were increasingly 
constricted in their own power. 
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2. A minor dynasty of Al-Andalus. 

The Banu Tahir belonged to one of the most in¬ 
fluential families of Mursiya (currently Murcia), in 
the Shark al-Andalus, of Arab origin (Kays ‘Aylan) and 
celebrated by Arab authors for its wealth and social 
status. They were major landowners; the name of the 
karyat Ba.nl Tahir , near Murcia, is attested in the sec¬ 
ond half of the 4th/10th century, and they added to 
their possessions in the course of the following century. 
Some of the BanQ Tahir distinguished themselves in 
literature and the sciences, while simultaneously play¬ 
ing a major role in the administration of the city. 
Also, during the periods of disintegration of the cen¬ 
tral power (first and second td’ifas), members of this 
family were the heads of regional government. 

The first of the Banu Tahir to take power was 
Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ishak b. Zayd b. Tahir al-Kayst 
(d. 455/1063), chosen by the ruler of Almeria, the 
slave Zuhayr, who wanted to rid himself of the rep¬ 
resentative of another eminent family, the Banu Khat- 
tab. After the death of Zuhayr, Ibn Tahir recognised 
the nominal authority of the prince of Valencia, the 
‘Amirid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, grandson of al-Mansur. Until 
his death, which occurred at a very advanced age, 
Ibn Tahir proved capable of maintaining peace in 
his domains, taking responsibility for payment of'the 
(fund applied to the region and keeping fiscal control 
of the territory. His son Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Muham¬ 
mad, who had held the post of sahib al-ma^alim, con¬ 
tinued the policies of Abu Bakr, and his reign is 
unanimously commended by Arab historians. However, 
he was unable to resist attacks on the part of the 
wazir of Seville Ibn ‘Ammar, who succeeded in mak¬ 
ing alliances among the nobility of Murcia and ulti¬ 
mately conquered the city. Imprisoned in the castle 
of Monteagudo, near Murcia, Muhammad subse¬ 
quently managed to make his way to Valencia, where 
he participated in the events which led to the con¬ 
quest of the city by the Cid. Imprisoned again in 
488/1095, he died in Valencia in 507/1113-14 and 
was buried in Murcia. In addition to his political 
activities, Muhammad b. Ahmad was a respected man 
of letters. He was the author of numerous rasd’il col¬ 
lected by Ibn Bassam in a book entitled Silk al-fawahir 
min tarsil Ibn Tahir , and reproduced partially in his 
Dhakhlra. Arabic sources liken the literary output of 
Muhammad b. Ahmad to that of al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
and convey anecdotes illustrating his wit and his ency¬ 
clopedic knowledge. 
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In RabP I 540/September 1145, during the period 
of the second la’ifas which followed the Almora- 
vid collapse, the people of Murcia united in offering 
power to Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Tahir. 
Once installed in the kasr, this Ibn Tahir at first 
accepted the sovereignty of Ibn Hud [see hOdids] , but 
he was soon to declare himself independent ruler of 
Murcia, entrusting command of the cavalry to his 
brother Abu Bakr. However, a coup mounted by the 
ka’id Ibn ‘Iyad put an end to the reign of Ibn Tahir 
fifty days after his seizure of power. Subsequendy, he 
became increasingly estranged from the new master 
of the Shark, Ibn Mardanfsh who was present¬ 

ing active resistance to the Almohads. In fact, Ibn 
Tahir became an ardent supporter of the Almohad 
doctrine, and died in Marrakush in 574/1178-9, hav¬ 
ing travelled to the Moroccan capital to present to 
the caliph his risala entided Al-Kafiya fi bardhln al-imdm 
al-Mahdi radiya Allahu ta’ala ‘anhu ‘akl m wa-nakl“ (repro¬ 
duced by Ibn al-Kattan, Nagm, 101-22). Ibn Tahir’s 
personal interests were far removed from the politi¬ 
cal activity in which he was a reluctant participant. 
After studying fikh in Murcia and in Cordova, he 
devoted himself to the “sciences of the ancients” (‘ ulum 
al-awa’il), in which he became an authority acknowl¬ 
edged by the specialists in these branches of knowl¬ 
edge; he also lectured in philosophy. Married to Amat 
al-Rahman, daughter of the kadi Abu Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hakk b. Ghalib b. ‘Atlyya (himself a mem¬ 
ber of an important Granadan family), he had a son 
(d. 598/1201) who took the name and kunya of his 
maternal grandfather and was a poet and an expert 
in the judicial sciences. 

As for those members of the Banu Tahir who had 
no involvement in public affairs, the biographical dic¬ 
tionaries cite several names, among which the most 
important is undoubtedly that of Muhammad b. Tahir 
Abi ’1-Husam b. Muhammad b. Tahir al-KaysT al- 
Shahfd (d. 378/988-9), a scholar of ascetic inclination 
who spent eight years in Mecca perfecting his spiritual 
development. After his return to al-Andalus in 366 
or 367/976-8, he led a life dedicated to piety and to 
the practice of residence in a ribat, initially in the 
vicinity of Murcia and then in the frontier zone. He 
also involved himself actively in the practice of dfihad 
and participated in al-Mansur’s expeditions against 
Zamora and Coimbra; he was only 42 years old when 
he died in the course of the Astorga campaign 
(377/988). Muhammad b. Tahir is described by the 
sources as a Sufi, and as a performer of miracles dur¬ 
ing the time of his residence in the Mashrik; a book 
entitled K. al-ldfabat wa Tkaramdt is attributed to him. 
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3. A Sunni dynasty of South Arabia. 

They ruled, as direct successors of the Rasulids 
[}.».], over the southern highlands of the Yemen and 
Tihama [q.o] between the years 858-923/1454-1517. 
They take their name from one Tahir b. Ma'uda, 
the father of the first Tahirid ruler, who found 
favour with the Rasulids in the early 9th/15th cen¬ 
tury (see Schuman, pull-out family tree after p. 142). 
They were mashayikh, originating from the area of 
Djuban and al-Mikrana, some 80 km/50 miles south 
of Rada 1 . 

1. History. The Tahirids had taken Lahdj, just north 
of Aden, in 847/1443, as the Rasulids declined in the 
midst of internecine squabbles. Their capture of the 
chief port in 858/1454 marks the beginning of their 
period of rule. There were four sultans: al-Zafir ‘Amir 
(j.».j and al-Mudjahid ‘All, a dual sovereignty until 
864/1460, when the former relinquished his power; 
al-Mansur ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 883-94/1478-89 and 
finally al-Zafir ‘Amir II, 894-923/1517. 

The Tahirids were certainly less interested in ex¬ 
panding their territory in San'a’ [</.».] and into the 
north of the Yemen than their predecessors had been 
(see Smith, Some observations, passim). After initial con¬ 
solidation of territory in the southern highlands and 
Tihama, the Tahirids settled down to a regular pat¬ 
tern of government: their summers were spent in 
Djuban and al-Mikrana, with their easy access to the 
southern highlands, and their winters in Zabld [y.a] 
in Tihama. The latter in part returned to its previ¬ 
ous role as intellectual and educational capital of the 
Yemen and a major seat of learning in the Islamic 
world. The primary sources indicate much more polit¬ 
ical and military activity in Tihama than in the south¬ 
ern highlands. The history of the period, in fact, is 
largely taken up with Tahirid efforts to quell the upris¬ 
ing of recalcitrant Tihama tribes and the punishment 
often dealt out to them. 

The destruction of the Tahirids was due indirecdy 
to the activities of the Mamluks of Egypt, whose fleet 
in 921/1515 arrived off Kamaran, an island in the 
Red Sea off the Yemeni coast. The despatch of the 
fleet into the Red Sea was part of the Mamluk strat¬ 
egy to combat the increasing Portuguese threat to the 
eastern trade route. The Tahirid sultan, al-Zafir ‘Amir, 
refused to provision the ships, but was defeated in 
battle near Zabld by a combined force of Mamluks 
and Zaydls from the north. The Mamluks were able 
to capture the Tahirid treasure house at al-Mikrana 
and killed al-Zafir ‘Amir near San'a’ in 923/1517, 
thus in effect putting an end to Tahirid rule. 

2. Monuments. Although their architectural legacy is 
undoubtedly less imposing than the Rasulids’, Tahirid 
monuments are impressive, and some of them can 
still be seen and appreciated to this day. Perhaps the 
most famous is the ‘Amiriyya madrasa in Rada‘ built 
in 910/1504. Other outstanding architectural exam¬ 
ples can be found in both Djuban and al-Mikrana, 
in Zabld and elsewhere. 
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(G.R. Smith) 

TAHKIM (a.), arbitration (the masdar of the form 
II verb hakkama. It denotes the action of making 
an appeal to arbitration by someone involved 
with another in a conflict or in some affair of a con¬ 
flicting nature by mutual agreement. It also desig¬ 
nates someone fulfilling the role of an agent with the 
power of attorney, or an authorised agent (with full 
powers to act) in a different or clear matter. This 
person should be qualified as a muhakkam , a person 
who is solicited for arbitration. The ancient Arabs 
preferred to use the word hakam, arbitrator, from the 
verb hakama, to judge (form I), from which the noun 
of action is hukm or hukuma , a decision, verdict or judge¬ 
ment, and in modem Arabic is also used to mean 
power, government (cf. Kur’an, IV, 35; EA, xii, 142, 
s.v. hakama; TA , Cairo 1888, viii, 252 ff; Kazimirski, 
Dictionnaire arabe-frangais , Paris 1960, i, 470; ‘A. Harun 
et alii ., al-Mu ( ff_am al-wasit, Cairo 1960, i, 189). 

Historically, the term tahfdm designated the arbitra¬ 
tion which took place between the fourth caliph ‘AlF 
b. Abf Talib and the Umayyad Mu‘awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan \q.w/\ with the intention of effecting a solu¬ 
tion to the grave conflict which had broken out 
between the two men. 

The advent of ‘All in the year 35/656, following 
the assassination of ‘Uthman, certainly took place 
under conditions which were, to say the very least, 
difficult and complex. The new caliph had immedi¬ 
ately to confront two opposition movements, contest¬ 
ing his legitimacy and accusing him of being involved, 
directly or indirectly, in the murder of the deceased 
caliph, and also of protecting the assassins. The first 
group was led by ‘A’isha, widow of the Prophet, who 
nevertheless had been an adversary of ‘Uthman dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, with the support of Zubayr b. al- 
‘Awwam and of Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah, two illustrious 
companions of the Prophet. The second group was led 
by the redoubtable Mu‘awiya, with the support of his 
ally £ Amr b. al-‘As, who was rightly and suitably nick¬ 
named Dahiyat al- c Arab , “the supremely shrewd one of 
the Arabs”, by reason of his intelligence and skill in 
political matters. 

For the events which followed, involving the Battle 
of the Camel and the Battle of Siffin, see c alI b. abI 
talib; al-djamal; siffin. This last series of skirmishes 
on the banks of the Euphrates in what is now north¬ 
eastern Syria in 36-7/656-7 ended with a final and 
most bloody confrontation on the laylat al-harir “night 


of clamour”, Thursday-Friday Safar 37/27-8 July 658. 
After many exchanges of emissaries and mediators, 
the two opponents came to an agreement to cease 
fighting and designated an arbitrator in each camp, 
hoping thus to bring the conflict to a reasonable solu¬ 
tion, following the principles of the Kur’an. ‘All in 
no way wanted this agreement. He wished to con¬ 
tinue in combat and to defeat once and for all the 
forces of his adversary. However, the kuna 3 [^.z>.], the 
readers of the Kur’an, who allegedly numbered some 
20,000 men of his army although the number sounds 
vastly inflated, made him accept the cease-fire. 

The Syrians easily made their choice; they desig¬ 
nated 'Amr b. al-‘As. Then ‘All, once more under 
pressure from the kuna 3 , was constrained to accept as 
his representative Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, whom the 
Arab authors all depict as an honest though naive 
man. It seems ‘All would have preferred his cousin 
£ Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas or failing that, al-Ashtar. 

Other voices were again raised in protest among 
the supporters of ‘All, chanting the famous formula 
la hakarrf ilia llah, wa-la hukm a ilia li-lldh, meaning lit¬ 
erally “there is no judge but God and there is no 
acceptable judgement but His”. They assembled 
around £ Abd Allah al-Rasibi and were designated as 
the muhakkima al-ula, the first group to have proclaimed 
the spoken formula la. hukm a ilia li-lldh. It was they 
who initiated one of the first schismatic movements 
in Islam, known a little later by the name of Khawaridj 
[see kharidjites] , the dissidents, or those coming from 
the ranks of the camp of £ AlT. While awaiting arbi¬ 
tration, the antagonists left Siffin and returned to their 
bases, the Umayyads to Damascus and the followers 
of £ AlI to Kufa. 

The Arbitration (al-tahfdm). There is near total 
confusion surrounding the role of the two arbitrators 
(hakam), as well as the location for the arbitration. 
Concerning the place, Arab authors sometimes cite 
Dumat al-Djandal (present-day al-Djawf), an inter¬ 
mediate town between Syria and ‘Irak, and some¬ 
times Adhruh, situated between Ma‘an and Petra. H. 
Lammens, referring to a poem by al-Akhtal (. Diwan , 
Beirut 1309/1891, i, 79) maintained that the meet¬ 
ing took place in the latter town (EI\ vol. I, 135-6, 
art. adhroh). But many other poets mention Dumat 
al-Djandal on different occasions as the place of arbi¬ 
tration (see below). L. Veccia Vaglieri thought that 
the arbitrators held two meetings, one at Dumat al- 
Djandal and the other at Adhruh (El 2 vol. I, 384, 
art. £ alI b. abi talib). In all probability there were 
indeed two meetings for arbitration, but one would 
have taken place at the end of the combat, on the 
spot, at Siffin; the other would have been held dur¬ 
ing the following year in a place half-way between 
Syria and ‘Irak. Finally, the choice was fixed on 
Dumat al-Djandal. 

Ibn Muzahim al-Minkarl (d. 212/827), a specialist 
in ‘Alid affairs and one of the oldest to have devoted 
a work to the battle of Siffin (Waifat Siffin), asserted 
authoritatively that several poems support this. For 
him the place in question was well and truly Dumat 
al-Djandal (see Waff at Siffin, esp. 616-17 and passim; 
cf. Ibn Abi ’1-Hadrd, Shark, iv, 248-9, 253, 256 and 
passim; see also al-Ya‘kubi, Ta 3 rikh, Beirut 1379/1960 
ii, 190; al-Tabari, Cairo 1384/1964, iv, 56-8, 66-7; 
al-Mas‘udf, Murudi, ed. Pellat, iii, 145; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, vii, 282, etc.). 

Accompanied by eminent men from each camp, 
the two arbitrators held their first talks. This was a 
sort of preliminary meeting which led, after numer¬ 
ous attempts, to a treaty drawn up and signed, very 
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probably on Wednesday, 13 Safar 37 in the same 
year/31 July 657 (cf. al-Tabari iv, 57; Ibn al-Athfr, 
ed. Beirut, iii, 321. While guaranteering the safety of 
the arbitrators, the text invited the belligerents to 
observe a truce for one year to comply with the ver¬ 
dict of the arbitration which was based strictly on 
Kur’anic precepts. 

In Ramadan 38/February 658, the two arbitra¬ 
tors met again, each escorted by 400 cavalrymen 
from their camp. The two adversaries had to be pre¬ 
sent. But only Mu'awiya responded to the appeal. ‘Alt 
had his cousin ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas represent him. 
It was ‘Amr b. al-‘As who according to the accepted 
version of pro-'Abbasid and pro-ShlT historians, mani¬ 
pulated the negotiations. He began by rejecting all 
the propositions of the other speaker. Then methodi¬ 
cally and with great skill, he managed to draw him 
into undermining the caliph and accepting the removal 
from power of both adversaries, ‘Alt and Mu'awiya, 
in order to give a free hand to the Muslim commu¬ 
nity to designate the leader of their choice. 

At the end of their work, both arbitrators had each 
in turn to appear in public and announce their deci¬ 
sion, agreed by common assent. ‘Amr feigned a great 
respect for Abu Musa on the pretext that he had 
been a Companion of the Prophet and was the older 
man, and he let him speak first. He hastened to pro¬ 
nounce the verdict. ‘Amr followed him to the ros¬ 
trum, and to the great surprise of all, declared: “As 
far as I am concerned, I confirm the decision of Abu 
Musa about the demotion of his friend [‘All] but I 
am supporting mine [Mu'awiya]”. Thus silenced, al- 
Ash'ari set off for Mecca and remained there for the 
rest of his days. When this news was announced at 
Kufa, ‘Alf contested the outcome of the arbitration, 
considering it contrary to the Kur’an and the stmna. 
He took the decision to fight Mu'awiya again, mo¬ 
bilised his forces and left immediately to conquer 
Syria. 

The ensuing events, the secession of the Kharidjites 
and 'All’s crushing of the dissidents on the banks of 
the Nahr al-Nahrawan on 9 Safar 38/17 July 658, 
the continued intransigence of the schismatics and the 
final assassination of ‘Alt by the Kharidiite ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Muldjam in the great mosque at Kufa on 
17 Ramadan 40/24 January 661, may be followed in 
the articles ‘alI b. ab! talib; ibn muldjam; kharidjites. 

Bibliography: See the extensive bibls. in the 
articles named above and in siffTn, to which should 
be added G.R. Hawting, The significance of the slogan 
la hukma ilia li’llah and the references to the hudud in 
the traditions about the Fitna and the murder of ’Uthmdn, 
in BSOAS , xli (1978), 453-63; idem, The first dynasty 
of Islam. The Umayyad caliphate A.D. 661-750, London 
and Sydney 1986, 24-33; H. Kennedy, The Prophet 
and the age of the caliphates, London and New York 
1986. (Moktar Djebli) 

TAHLIL (a.), the verbal noun from hallala, form 
II verb, with two differing etymologies and meanings. 

(1) From hilal, the new moon, meaning “jubila¬ 
tion or excitement at seeing the new moon” 
[see hilal. i; talbiya], 

(2) From the formula Id ilaha ilia ’lldh, the first and 
main element of the Islamic profession of faith or 
shahada [<?.».]. The verbal form is here obtained by 
the so-called procedure of naht “cutting out, carving 
out”. The lahUl then denotes the pronouncing, in 
a high and intelligible voice, of the formula 
in question, which implies formal and basic recog¬ 
nition of the divine unity. 

Bibliography: See L‘A, ed. Beirut 1375/1956, 


705; also the Bibls. to allah; hilal; tawhTd. 

'(Ed-) 

TAHMAN b. ‘AMR al-KILABI, minor Arab 
poet of the middle Umayyad period, whose 
exact dates are unknown. As the akhbar on Tahman’s 
biography in his diwan (ed. al-Mu'aybid, 39, 42, 50, 
52-5, related at length in EP, IV, 665-6) cannot be 
corroborated from his poems, but on the contrary are 
possibly read into them, his poetry remains the only 
reliable source for his life. A laudatory poem on the 
Umayyad caliph al-Walfd (no. 5) probably refers to 
al-Waltd b. ‘Abd al-Malik (cf. no. 8, 1. 7); hence 
Tahman was alive at some time between the years 
86 and 96/705 and 715. Other lines are indicative 
of difficult living conditions: in no. 1, 11. 15 and 19, 
prison and shackles are mentioned (cf. no. 15, 1. 4, 
only in ed. al-Mu‘aybid), in no. 14 he complains of 
an enforced stay in the deserted al-Yamama, in no. 
15, 1. 10, only in ed. al-Mu‘aybid, he calls himself a 
stranger in the lands of the Southern Arabian tribe 
of Madhhidi. Comparatively well known is poem no. 
8 , addressed to an Umayyad caliph from the Marwanid 
line and containing a complaint about an amputated 
right hand; on details such as the identity of the 
addressee, the reason for the punishment and the 
question as to whether he was punished at all, the 
akhbar contradict each other. His tUwan, preserved only 
in a Leiden manuscript and containing 14 poems, 
seems to be a fragment of al-Sukkarfs (d. 275/888 
\(j.vf) otherwise lost Ajh‘ar (or Akhbar) al-lusus (Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 63). Besides the poems nos. 5 and 8 (see 
above), three kasidas, (nos. 1, 3 and 12), an elegy on 
a deceased comrade (no. 7), a poem about the killing 
of an enemy (no. 13) and two hifid’ pieces (nos. 9 
and 10) are worth mentioning. 

Bibliography: Diwan, ed. W. Wright, Opuscula 
arabica , Leiden 1859, 76-95; ed. M. Dj. al-Mu‘aybid, 
Ba gh dad 1968 (same sequence of poems, with an 
additional poem from other sources); for four addi¬ 
tional lines, cf. RIMA (Kuwayt), xxxi/2 (1987), 445; 
German tr. of Wright’s edn. by O. Rescher, in 
Orientalistische Miszellen, Istanbul 1925, 180-93. 

(T. Seidensticker) 

JAHMASP (Tahmasb), the name of two Shahs 
of the Safawid dynasty [y.r.] in Persia. 

1. Tahmasp I, Abu ’1-Fath, eldest son of Shah 
IsmaTl [see isma'Il l], born at Shahabad in the dis¬ 
trict of Isfahan on Wednesday, 26 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 919/ 
22 February 1514 (Hasan-i Rumlu, Ahsan al-tawarikh 
(ed. C.N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, 142), died Monday, 
15 Safar 984/14 May 1576 [Ahsan al-tawarikh, 464), 
second ruler of the Safawid dynasty [see 

SAFAW1DS. l]. 

Following the early Safawid practice of appointing 
princes of the blood royal to be nominal governors 
of provinces, in the care of a Kizilbdsh [q.vb] amir who 
was their atabeg/lala (tutor/guardian), in 921/1515 the 
infant Tahmasp was appointed governor of Khurasan 
in the care of Amir Khan Turkman ( Ahsan al-tawarikh, 
154). 

1. The Kizilbdsh interregnum (930-40 / 1524-33). 

On the death of Shah IsmaTl I, Tahmasp acceded 
to the throne on Monday, 19 Radjab 930/23 May 
1524 at the age of ten. His extreme youth enabled 
the Kizilbdsh amirs, led by Dfw Sultan Rumlu who, 
by virtue of the testamentary disposition of the late 
shah had become the atabeg of Tahmasp and amir al- 
umara’ [see Elr, art., Amir al-Omara\ ii. Safavid usage], 
to seize power and make themselves de facto rulers of 
the state. Civil war ensued as rival Kizilbdsh tribes 
fought for power, and Tahmasp did not succeed in 
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asserting his authority over the rebellious amirs until 
940/1533 (for details, see R.M. Savory, Studies on the 
history of Safawid Iran , Variorum Reprints, London 1987, 
no. V, 65-71). 

The Ozbegs, led by the powerful chief ‘Ubayd 
(Allah) Khan [ 9 . 0 .], took advantage of this Safawid 
military weakness to lay siege to Harat (three times) 
and to capture it (twice) between 931/1524 and 940/ 
1533. The signal victory won by Tahmasp over the 
Ozbegs at the batde of Djam on 11 Muharram 935/25 
September 1528 gave the Safawids a brief respite, but 
did not remove the Ozbeg threat to the north-east 
frontier of the Safawid state (for full details, see M.B. 
Dickson, Shah Tahmasp and the Uzbegs: the duel for 
Khurasan with ‘Ubayd Khan, unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan 1958). 

2. Shah Tahmasp in command (940-982/1533-1574). 

For over forty years, Tahmasp reigned without fur¬ 
ther challenge to his authority from the Kizilbash amirs. 
External forces, however, continued to threaten the 
very existence of the Safawid state. The death of 
'Ubayd Khan in 946/1539 for a while reduced the 
threat in the north-east, but the threat from the 
Ottomans in the west and north-west increased after 
the accession of Sultan Suleyman KanunT [ 9 . 0 .], who 
launched four full-scale invasions of Persia between 
940/1533 and 961/1553-4. In these campaigns, the 
Ottomans were aided by Kizilbash renegades [see 
takkalus] and also by the Shah’s perfidious brother 
Alkas [see alkas mIrzA] . 

As a military commander, Tahmasp was at a con¬ 
stant disadvantage, in that the armies at his disposal 
were numerically inferior to those of his principal ene¬ 
mies, the Ottomans and the Ozbegs. He was there¬ 
fore rarely able to take the offensive or risk a pitched 
battle, but was forced to adopt scorched-earth tactics 
to blunt the impact of the Ottoman invasions. For 
example, on the occasion of Suleyman’s third inva¬ 
sion in 955/1548, and again in 960/1553, Tahmasp 
laid waste the entire region between Tabriz and the 
Ottoman frontier, and the inhabitants of Tabriz 
blocked the underground irrigation channels [see 
kanat]. As a result, the Ottoman armies, denied sup¬ 
plies of food and water, were unable to effect a per¬ 
manent occupation of the area, and Safawid forces 
moved back into it when the Ottomans withdrew to 
winter quarters in Anatolia. However, in recognition 
of the vulnerability of Tabriz to Ottoman attack, in 
955/1548 Tahmasp transferred the capital to Kazwin 
[?•»•]■ 

The Treaty of Amasya (962/1555) gave Persia a 
twenty-year respite from the hostilities with the Otto¬ 
mans which had gone on intermittently for forty years. 
Under the terms of the Treaty, Georgia was divided 
into “spheres of influence” between the two parties, 
and the Ottoman-Safawid frontier in the north-west 
was demarcated without the cession by the Safawids 
of large areas of territory. These terms, in the cir¬ 
cumstances favourable to the Safawids, are dear evi¬ 
dence of the frustration felt by the Ottoman sultan 
at his inability to inflict a decisive defeat on the Safaw¬ 
ids. The success of Tahmasp in preserving the Safawid 
state, beset as he was by powerful enemies on two 
fronts and plagued by treachery both among the 
Kizilbash amirs and in his own family, must be seen 
as a remarkable achievement. D’Alessandri’s accusa¬ 
tion that Tahmasp “never had inclination for war” 
and was “a man of very little courage” (. Narrative of 
the Most Noble Vincentio d’Alessandri, ambassador to the King 
of Persia for the Most Illustrious Republic of Venice , in A 
Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia in the fifteenth and six¬ 


teenth centuries, Hakluyt Society, London 1873, 216) 
should be disregarded. When only fourteen years of 
age, Tahmasp commanded the Safawid centre at the 
battle of Djam, and it was his heroism that turned 
defeat into victory after most of his men had fled the 
field (Dickson, op. cit., 134 ff.). 

The reassertion of royal authority in 940/1533 had 
its effect on the principal offices of state. The office 
of amir al-umara\ denoting the commander-in-chief of 
the Kizilbash troops, virtually disappeared from the 
scene, and the office is not recorded in the list of 
appointments made by c Abbas I [q.v.\ see also Elr, 
art. c Abbas /] on his accession (Iskandar Beg Munshf, 
Tankh-i \Alam-ara-yi Abbasi , ed. Iradj Afshar, 2 vols., 
Isfahan 1334-5 A.H.S/1955-6, text i, 384, tr. Savory, 
ii, 554). Instead, the title kurcibasbl [see kurcI] was 
increasingly used. The title wakil, in the sense of the 
alter ego of the Shah with both temporal and spiritual 
authority, also fell into disuse. As a direct result of 
the lessening of Kizilbash influence in government, the 
head of the bureaucracy, the wazir, gained greatly in 
power, as is demonstrated by the career of Kadi 
Djahan Kazwmi, who was appointed by Tahmasp in 
942/1535-6 and held office until about 957/1550-1 
(see Savory, Studies , no. V, 73 ff.; on allegations that 
Kadi Djahan was a crypto-Sunni, see Dickson, op. cit., 
191 ff.). Until about midway through the 10th/16th 
century, the Safawid state constituted essentially a 
Turco-Persian condominium. Between 947/1540-1 and 
961/1553-4, however, Tahmasp conducted a series of 
campaigns in Georgia, from each of which he brought 
back to Persia large numbers of prisoners, mainly 
women and children. From the 961/1553-4 campaign 
alone he brought back more than 30,000 prisoners, 
including a number of Georgian nobles (azndwuran) 
(.Ahsan al-tawankh, 382). In addition, Armenians and 
Circassians were brought back to Persia from Safawid 
campaigns in the southern Caucasus, These prison¬ 
ers, and their offspring, introduced new ethnic ele¬ 
ments into Persia which collectively constituted a “third 
force” in the Safawid bureaucracy and army which 
in time altered the whole balance of power in the 
Safawid state (see Savory, Iran under the Safavids, 
Cambridge 1980, 67 ff). The influence of this “third 
force” was amply demonstrated in 982/1574, when 
Tahmasp fell seriously ill of a fever ( tab-i muhrik’, pos¬ 
sibly typhoid) for two months, and discord and strife 
once again broke out among the amirs {Ahsan al- 
tawankh, 458). With the imminence of Tahmasp’s 
death, ambitious Georgian and Circassian mothers of 
princes of the blood royal intrigued with the aim of 
securing the succession of their respective sons. Their 
scheming increased in intensity after the death of 
Tahmasp in 984/1576. 

3. Character of Tahmasp. 

No comprehensive biography of Shah Tahmasp 
exists, and what evidence we have as to his character 
is often of a disparaging nature and to some extent 
contradictory. Neither Persian nor Western sources 
seem willing to credit him with any significant skills 
in either the arts of peace or of war. He is portrayed 
as miserly and avaricious; as a religious bigot; as puri¬ 
tanical or alternatively as a voluptuary; and as a man 
capable of great cruelty. The charge of avarice seems 
to be well attested (see Sharaf al-Dln BidlisT, Sharaf 
ndma, ed. Veliaminof-Zernof, St. Petersburg 1860-2, 
ii, 251-2; A chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia, 2 vols., 
London 1939, i, 47-8). The evidence also indicates 
that Tahmasp was an Ithna ‘AsharT zealot. The story 
of his reception of the Englishman Anthony Jenkinson, 
who had made his way to the Safawid court in 
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970/1562 by the extremely hazardous route north of 
Scandinavia to Archangel, and thence via Astrakhan, 
the Caspian Sea and ShTrwan. bearing a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth I to Tahmasp which sought to pro¬ 
mote trade between England and Persia, clearly indi¬ 
cates the Shah’s attitude toward infidels ( Early voyages 
and travels to Russia and Persia, Hakluyt Society, 1st 
Series, nos. LXXII and LXXIII, London 1886, vol. 
I, 147). In 951/1544, when the Mu gh al Emperor 
Humayun came to Persia as a fugitive, Tahmasp 
forced him to embrace Ithna ‘Asharf Shf'ism as the 
price of sanctuary in Persia and of Safawid military 
aid (see Riazul Islam, Indo-Persian relations. A study of 
the political and diplomatic relations between the Mughul 
Empire and Iran, Tehran 1970, 28 ff., and Appendix 
C, Humayun’s conversion to Shfism, 196-7; see also 
humayun). In 939/1532-3 Tahmasp performed his cel¬ 
ebrated act of repentance ( tawba ) from all “forbidden 
acts” ( mandhi ). In 963/1555-6 the great amirs and 
courtiers were obliged to follow suit, and their exam¬ 
ple was said to have been followed by the populace 
at large ( Ahsan al-tawdrikh, 246, 396; Tarikh-i Alam- 
ara-yi ‘Abbdsi, text, i, 122, tr. i, 203). This puritani¬ 
cal posture in later life influenced his attitude toward 
poets in two ways: he regarded them as wine-bibbers, 
and no longer considered them to be God-fearing 
persons. Consequendy, they fell from royal favour. 
Secondly, if they wrote occasional poems ( kit‘a ) or 
odes ( kaslda) eulogising the Shah or other members 
of the royal family, Tahmasp told them they should 
devote their time to writing eulogies of the Imams 
(Tdrikh-i Alam-ara-yi Abbdsi, text, i, 178, tr. i, 274-5; 
for an excellent account of Safawid literature as a 
whole, see safawids. III. Literature). 

When Tahmasp died in 984/1576, his reign was 
just nine days short of fifty-two (solar) years; no other 
Persian king had reigned for longer, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Sasanid ruler Shapur II (A.D. 309-79). 
H.R. Roemer, in CHlran, vi, 248, says that Tahmasp 
died “as a result of poison” . .. “whether this was by 
accident or design has never been established”. The 
Ahsan al-tawarikh, 464, says that because one of the at¬ 
tending physicians, Abu Nasr (GflanT), had been guilty 
of treachery ( khiyanat ) in the course of the treatment, 
he was put to death. The Tarikh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘ Abbdsi, 
text, i, 168, tr. I, 264, says that Abu Nasr GllanT 
had a good reputation at court as a physician whose 
prescriptions were mosdy successful. When Tahmasp 
fell ill, he attended him night and day, but “he 
unwisely sought recognition of his superior status vis- 
a-vis the other physicians; as a result, when T a hmasp 
died, Abu Nasr was accused of treachery ( khiyanat ) in 
the treatment he had prescribed, and he was put to 
death within the palace by members of the royal 
bodyguard”. 

Tahmasp had thirteen sons: Muhammad (later 
Sultan Muhammad Shah: 985-96/1578-88); IsmaTl 
[see ismaTl ii]; Haydar; Sulayman; Mustafa; Djunayd; 
Mahmud; Imam KulT; 'AIT; Ahmad; Murad; Zayn al- 
'Abidfn; and Musa, and probably thirteen daughters 
(the eight named in the sources are: Gawhar Sultan 
Begum; Pari Khan Khanum; KhadTdia Sultan Begum; 
Zaynab Begum; Maryam Sultan Begum; Fatima Sultan 
Begum; Shuhra Banu Begum; and Khanish Begum. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, see CHlran, vi, 233-50; Tqdhkira-yi Shah 
Tahmasp, ed. Phillott, Calcutta 1912 (for mss. of 
the work, see Storey, i, 305, 1279). For an anno¬ 
tated bibliography of the sources for the period of 
Tahmasp, see Dickson, op. cit., Appendix II. 

(R.M. Savory) 


2. Tahmasp II, one of the last rulers of the 
dynasty, ruled 1135-45/1722-32. 

Born in 1116/1704, the third son of Shah Husayn 
I, he was appointed by his father as crown prince 
and heir to the throne during the siege of Isfahan 
in 1134/1722 by the Afghans. He broke out of Isfa¬ 
han, and with Husayn’s relinquishment of the throne 
of Persia to the Ghilzay leader Mahmud, had him¬ 
self proclaimed Shah at Kazwin (Muharram 1135/ 
November 1722), issuing his own coins and decrees. 
He was to reign, more or less nominally, for some 
ten years, until 1145/1732, when the infant ‘Abbas 
III was placed on the throne by Nadir Khan, whose 
son Rida KulT had Tahmasp executed in 1151/1739. 

The events of Tahmasp’s reign are bound up with 
the career of Nadir Khan, who became T a hmasp’s 
wakil al-dawla and in 1139/1726 received from him 
the title of Tahmasp KulT “slave of Tahmasp”. For the 
course of these events, see nadir shah afshar. 

Bibliography: See that to the above-mentioned 

article, to whose Bibl. should be added H.R. 

Roemer, in Camb. hist, of Iran, vii, 326-8, and C.E. 

Bosworth, The Hew Islamic dynasties, no. 148. Cf. 

also El' art. Tahmasp (Cl. Huart). 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TAHMURA TH . generally accounted the second 
king of the Pfshdadid dynasty [q.vl] in legen¬ 
dary Iranian epic history, coming after the first 
world-king Kayumarth or Gayomard and the founder 
of the PTshdadids, Hushang [q.vl\. Certain Islamic 
sources make him the first king of his line, and the 
length of the reign attributed to him—-such figures as 
an entire millennium or 600 years are given—shows 
the importance attached to him. His name appears in 
the Avesta as Takhmo urupa azincwta, with the first ele¬ 
ment lakhma, meaning “strong, courageous” (cf. the 
name Rustam/Rustahm) and urupi.azinaoanl, meaning (as 
recognised by K. Hoffmann, Aufsatze zur Indo-iranistik, 
Wiesbaden 1976, 487-9) “equipped with a fox-skin” 
(originally a goat-skin), so that the whole name should 
be rendered as “the strong/brave one in the fox-skin”. 
The Pahlavi spelling, in the Bundahishn and elsewhere, 
is thmulp or t’hmwrp, usually read as Tahmorup. There 
is no plausible phonetic reason why the final sound 
became rendered in the Arabic script as th except 
through the erroneous pointing of manuscripts, but 
this form was popularised in the Shah-ndma and be¬ 
came universal. A. Christensen put forward the sug¬ 
gestion that Hushang and Tahmurath were adopted 
into Iranian national lore from the Scythians of the 
Eurasian steppes. 

Various features of the ancient Iranian Tahmurath 
are taken up in the Islamic sources. Thus his epithet 
in the Shah-ndma of dewband comes from his subduing 
of the demons, from whom he extorted knowledge of 
the various kinds of writing (FirdawsT mentions six by 
name: the rumi, the tdzji, the par si, the soghdi, the clnl 
and the pahlawi [Shah-nama, ed. Vullers, i, 20-2, ed. 
KbalikT-Mutlak, i, 35-7; cf. Ph. Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis 
Schahname, Berlin 1935, 593); this may preserve the 
memory of the Iranian tribes entering the land from 
Inner Asia and acquiring a knowledge of writing 
from the original inhabitants there. It is further said 
that it was Tahmurath who initiated the domestica¬ 
tion of wild animals, the use of horses for riding, the 
weaving of woollen and hair cloth for clothing and 
for carpets, the use of birds of prey for hunting, etc. 
(see al-T a bari, i, 175-61; BafamT, Ta’rikh, ed. M.S. 
Bahar, Tehran 1341/1962, 129; al-Tha'alibf, Ghurar 
akhbar muluk al-Furs, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, 8-10; Shah- 
nama , loc. cit.). There was also an attempt to insert 
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Tahmurath, with his predecessors Kayumarth and 
Hushang, into the genealogy of the Biblical prophets, 
with e.g. Adam as the first man, and Tahmurath 
being equated with Noah, and to locate his residence 
at Sabur in Fars (see al-Mas £ udi, Murufy, ii, 111, iii, 
252 - §§ 535, 1116). 

Unlike other royal names from the Iranian national 
epic, such as Rustam, Shahriyar, Hushang, etc., 
Tahmurath did not become popular within Muslim 
Persian and Persian-influenced onomastic. However, 
it does appear amongst the later line of Shlrwan Shahs 
[q.v.] as the name of the brother of the Shah Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad b. Kay Kubadh (780-821/1378-1418) 
(see C.E. Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, a chrono¬ 
logical and genealogical manual , Edinburgh 1996, no. 62). 
Also, it was probably these Shahs’ fondness for Iranian 
epic names that made the Christian kings of Georgia 
(not infrequently allied with the Shahs by marriage) 
adopt the name under the form Taimuraz. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , 320-1; 
A. Christensen, Les types du premier hornme et du pre¬ 
mier roi dans Vhistoire legendaire des lraniens , Stockholm 
1917, i, 182-216 (interpretations largely speculative 
and now untenable); E. Yarshater, Iranian national 
history , in Camb. hist. Iran, iii, 422; V. Minorsky, ET 
art. s.v. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TAHNIT (a), the verbal noun of hannata “to pre¬ 
pare a corpse for burial with embalming substances” 
(see Lane, i, 657a). For this process, and the sub¬ 
stances used, see hinata. 

TAHRIF (a.), change, alteration, forgery; 
used with regard to words, and more specifically with 
regard to what Jews and Christians are supposed to 
have done to their respective Scriptures ( yuharrijuna 
Tkalvma c an mawadi c hi, sura IV, 46, V, 13; see also 
II, 75), in the sense of perverting the language through 
altering words from their proper meaning, changing 
words in form or substituting words or letters for 
others. Such substitution is also termed tabdil , a wider 
term, used also in other contexts, but in the Kur’an 
and later literature practically synonymous with tahrif 
(see II, 59, VII, 162, and the commentary of Mudjahid 
b. Djabr [q.vi] to IV, 46, where he explains harrafa 
by baddala). 

The Kur’an accepts the Tawrat and Indfil [^.ro.] as 
genuine divine revelations taken from the same 
Guarded Tablets as the Kur’an itself and brought by 
true messengers to both Jews and Christians respec¬ 
tively. Those, however, did not adhere to their Law, 
but tampered with their own Scriptures (III, 78, with 
the verb lmvd\ V, 15, 45). The Kur’an does not state 
explicitly how this was done and when, but later com¬ 
mentaries give various explanations. Some relate it to 
the times of Moses (see commentaries to II, 58-9, 
wherein the Banu Isra’Il are accused of having changed 
(orally?) the word hitta). Later authors accuse Israelite 
Kings or Priests, especially Ezra the Scribe (see below) 
or Byzantine rulers, etc. The accusation that Jewish con¬ 
temporaries of Muhammad concealed (kitman) Biblical 
material, e.g. the punishment (stoning) for adultery or 
the Biblical prediction of Muhammad’s prophecy (see 
the commentaries on V, 42-9, and Ibn Hisham, ii, 
382 ff., 393-5) is also considered to be tahrif. 

The accusation of forgery was a widespread polem¬ 
ical motif, already in pre-Islamic times used by pagan, 
Samaritan and Christian authors to discredit their 
opponents and Scriptures. In the Medinan suras it is 
a central theme, apparently used to explain away the 
contradictions between the Bible and the Kur’an and 
to establish that the coming of the Prophet and the 


rise of Islam had indeed been predicted in the “true” 
Bible. 

In the first centuries of Islam, tahnf was not a cen¬ 
tral theme, though well-known. Hadith and early com¬ 
mentaries filled out the gaps left by the relevant 
Kur’anic verses. Mudjahid explained that those who 
hide and distort Biblical verses are the Jewish c ulama } 
(see al-Tabari on the above verses). Others stated 
explicitly that the Jews do so in order to hide the 
fact that Muhammad was predicted in their Torah 
(Mukatil b. Sulayman, Tafstr , Cairo 1979, i, 118, to 
II, 76, see also 461). Some explained that tahnf means 
that the Jews “made the lawful forbidden and the 
forbidden lawful, and took the truth as falsehood and 
the falsehood as truth” (al-Tabari, on II, 59). 

Muslim authors understood the falsification as 
either tahnf al-mtfna , distortion of the meaning of the 
text, or tahnf al-nass , falsification of the text itself (see 
the Risala of the 3rd/9th century writer Ibn al-Layth, 
in A.Z. Safwat, Djamharat rasd 3 il al- c Arab, iii, Cairo 
1356/1937, 296 ff., who seems to know both meanings 
and defends the Kur’an against the counter-argument 
of having also been altered). Early Christian authors 
already defend themselves and their Scriptures against 
both accusations (S.H. Griffith, c Ammar al-Basn’s Kitab 
al-Burhan. Christian kaldm in the first Abbasid century , in 
Le Museon , xlvi [1983], 165-8). Some Muslim authors 
take tahnf to mean only the distortion of meaning of 
the text, notably al-Kasim b. Ibrahim (d. 246/860; 
see I. Di Matteo, Conjutazione contro i Christiani dello 
faydita al-Qasim b. Ibrahim , in RSO, ix [1922], 319) 
and Ibn Khaldun, who rejects the idea of actual falsifi¬ 
cation of Jewish or Christian Scriptures “since custom 
prevents people who have a (revealed) religion from 
dealing with their divine Scripture in such a manner” 
[Mukaddima, ed. Quatremere, i, 12-13, tr. F. Rosenthal 
i, 20-1; most printed editions omit this remark). 

The more common understanding, however, of tahnf 
among Muslim authors, especially from the 5th/11th 
century up to modem times, has been the one which 
accused Jews and Christians of having deliberately fal¬ 
sified the text of their own respective Scriptures. Jewish 
oral tradition, seen as an unauthorised addition to 
Scripture, is also considered to be part of this falsi¬ 
fication. So is Christian canon and other law. In this 
context, Muslim authors stressed the differences 
between the “three Bibles”: the Hebrew Bible of the 
Jews; the Samaritan Bible; and the “Greek Bible” (i.e. 
the Septuagint) of the Christians (al-Mas'udl, Murutfi, 
i, 118-19 = § 115; al-Blrunl, al-Athar al-bakiya, 20-1, 
tr. Sachau, 24; Ibn Hazm, al-Fasl fi Tmilal , i, 117, 
198, ii, 7-10) as proof of the falsification. 

The argument of tahnf is refuted already in an 
early polemical text attributed to the Byzantine 
Emperor Leo III (A. Jeffery, Ghevond’s text of the corre¬ 
spondence between c Umar II and Leo III, in Harvard Theol. 
Review, xxxvii [1944], 269-321) with the statement that 
Jews and Christians share the same, widely-known 
divine text, and that Ezra, who redacted the Bible, 
was a pious, reliable person. The same arguments 
appear in later Jewish writings (see Ibn Kammuna 
[q.vi\, Tankih al-abhath li Tmilal al-tfialdth , ed. and tr. 
M. Perlmann, Berkeley 1971, 1967, ch. 2). The per¬ 
sonality of Ezra- £ Uzayr [q.vi] becomes very involved 
in this discussion in the 4th/10th century, and espe¬ 
cially with Ibn Hazm [q.v.], who in his Fast expli¬ 
citly accused “ c Azra” of having falsified and added 
interpolations into the Biblical text. He also ar¬ 
ranged systematically and in scholarly detail the argu¬ 
ments against the authenticity of the Biblical text in 
the first (Hebrew Bible) and second part (New Testa- 
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ment) of his book: chronological and geographical 
inaccuracies and contradictions; theological impossi¬ 
bilities (anthropomorphic expressions, stories of forni¬ 
cation and whoredom, and the attributing of sins to 
prophets), as well as lack of reliable transmission ( tawa- 
tur) of the text. He explains how the falsification of 
the Pentateuch could have taken place while there 
existed only one copy of the Pentateuch kept by the 
Aaronid priests in the Temple in Jerusalem. Ibn 
Hazm’s impact on later Muslim polemics was great, 
and the themes which he raised with regard to tahrif 
and other polemical ideas—updated only slightly by 
some later authors, such as the Jewish convert to 
Islam al-Samaw J al al-Maghribl (d. 570/1175) in his 
Ifhdm al-Tahud (ed. and tr. M. Perlmann, PAAJR, 32, 
1964)—became the standard themes of later Muslim 
polemical literature against both Jews and Christians 
(see, e.g., al-Karafi’s (d. 684/1285) al-Afywiba al-fakhira 
e an al-as 3 ila al-fafyira; Ibn Taymiyya; and Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya). 

Modern European Bible criticism is taken by some 
Muslim authors as a vindication of the theory of tahrif 
(see Rahmat Allah al-Hindfs (1818-91) I^har al-hakk ; 
cf. C. Schirrmacher, Mil den Waffen des Gegners, Christlich- 
muslimische Kontroversen im 19 u. 20 Jahrhundert , Berlin 
1992, and M. Khalifa Hasan Ahmad, \ Alakat al-Isldm 
bi ’l-Tahudiyya . Ru 3 ya hldmiyya ft masadir al-Tawrat al- 
haliyya, Cairo 1986). 

In Sunnl-ShlT polemics, the problem of tahrif arose 
with regard to the text of the Kur’an. Sunni authors 
accused the Shi‘a of believing that the Kur’an had 
been falsified. Early ShfT material on this topic seems 
to be lost; apparently only some ShlT authors held 
this view mainly with regard to omissions (of Kur’anic 
references to ‘All and his family) and some minor 
changes in Kur’anic verses. Although the ShfTs prac¬ 
tically accepted the existing Kur’anic text, these accu¬ 
sations have been raised sporadically up to modem 
times (E. Kohlberg, Some notes on the Imamite attitude to 
the Qur’an, in Islamic philosophy and the Classical tradition. 
For R. Walzer , Oxford 1972, 209-24). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Abu ’1-Baka 5 Salih b. Husayn al-Dja'farl, 
Takhdjil man harrafa al-Infill, ed. F.J. van den Ham, 
Leiden 1877-90; E. Fritsch, Islam und Christentum im 
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A. al-Sakka’, Cairo 1980; Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 
Hidayat al-haydrd fi ’l-radd c ala TYahud wa ’l-Nasara, 
ed. S. al-Katib, Beirut 1980; Ibn Taymiyya, al-Djawab 
al-sahth li-man baddala din al-Masih, ed. A. al-Madanl, 
Cairo n.d.; C. Adang, Muslim writers on Judaism and 
the Hebrew Bible from Ibn Rabban to Ibn Hazjn, Leiden 
1996, ch. 7; W. Adler, The Jews as falsifiers , in 
Translations of Scripture , Suppl. to JQR (1990), 1-27; 
A. Bouamama, La litterature polemique musulmane contre 
le christianisme, Algiers 1988; R. Caspar and J.-M. 
Gaudeul, Textes de la tradition musulmane concemant le 
tahrif (falsification), in Islamochristiana, vi (1980) 61-104; 
A. Charfi, al-Fikr al-Islami fi Tradd c ala TJfasdrd, 
Tunis 1986; I. Di Matteo, II “ tahrif ” od alterazbne 
della Bibbia secondo i musulmani , in Bessarione xxxviii 
(1922), 64-111, 223-60; I. Goldziher, Ueber muhamme- 
danische Polemik gegen Ahl al-Kitab , in %DMG, xxxii 
(1878), 341-87; A.Th. Khoury, Der theobgische Streit 
der Byzantiner mit dem Islam, Paderborn 1969; 
H. Lazar us-Yafeh, Intertwined worlds. Medieval Islam 
and Bible criticism, Princeton 1992, ch. 2; idem, Tahrif 
and thirteen Torah scrolls, in JSAI, xix (1995), 81-8; 


S.M. Stem, c Abd al-Jabbdr’s account of how Christ’s 
religion was falsified by the adoptwn of Roman customs, 
in JTS, xix (1968) 128-85; M. Schreiner, Z ur &~ 
schichte der Polemik zwischen Juden und Muhammedanem, 
in ZDMG, xlii (1888) 591-675. See also M. Maimo- 
nides, Responsa, ed. J. Blau, Jerusalem 1986, i, 
284-5 (no. 149); M.M. Bar-Asher, Studies in early 
Imdml-§hi c i Qur'an exegesis, Ph.D. thesis Jerusalem 
1991, unpubl. (in Hebrew), Eng. tr. forthcoming; 
idem, Variant readings and additions of the Imdmi SVa 
to the Quran, in IOS, xiii (1993), 39-74. 

(Hava Lazarus-Yafeh) 

TAHRIR (a.), a technical term of Ottoman 
administration. 

Derived from an Arabic verb which denotes “writ¬ 
ing”, this word is at times used in the same sense in 
Ottoman Turkish as well. But as a technical term, 
tahrir has come to denote the Ottoman tax registers 
for the most part compiled during the 9 th-10th/15th- 
16th centuries (Ba§bakanltk Osmanh arfivi rehberi, Ankara 
1992, 186-228, records them under this term, a syn¬ 
onym being tapu tahrir defterleri). This is one of the 
best-known series of the Ottoman archives, which in 
turn can be subdivided into defter-i mufassal, defter-i 
idfinal and defier-i ewkaf In principle, these registers 
were to be compiled about once every thirty years; 
but in reality, distances in time between different tahrirs 
covering a given region varied widely. 

The tahrirs were mainly designed to keep track of 
that part of Ottoman state revenue which did not 
reach the central treasury, but was assigned locally, 
to timdr [q.v.] holders, garrison soldiers, wakf admin¬ 
istrators, or even owners of private property (rniilk); 
the latter might be required to furnish soldiers (eshkinfii) 
in return for the privilege of official recognition. The 
tahrirs also recorded the revenues accruing to the cen¬ 
tral treasury (khass [q.v.]) and assigned to the sultan 
himself, members of his family or provincial gover¬ 
nors. From the late 10th/16th century, a tax of vari¬ 
able level, known as the * awarid [q.v.], came to occupy 
a central place in Ottoman finance. As a result, the 
expense of preparing a tahrir must have no longer 
seemed justified, particularly since an increasing num¬ 
ber of revenues was now farmed out to the highest 
bidder. Tax registers were no longer compiled in co¬ 
herent series after the reign of Murad III. However, 
individual registers were occasionally prepared both in 
the 11th/17th and 12th/18th centuries, and a whole 
group of Anatolian tahrirs survives from the 1040s/ 
1630s. 

The most extensive form of tahrir is the defter-i 
mufassal, which contains an enumeration of taxpayers, 
listed by settlement. Muslims precede non-Muslims. 
At the end of each settlement, the defter-i mufassal 
records certain taxes due from the inhabitants, such 
as the tithes ( c oshur), farm taxes (resm-i cifi, resm-i bennak, 
isperyfie), and, where applicable, the (fiizye. Individual 
settlements .were grouped by ndhiye and kada, and 
kadas by santfiak. The largest unit, namely the wilayet, 
on account of its size does not often occur in the 
mufassal’, but we possess idfmals covering one or even 
several wildyets. However, this terminology was sub¬ 
ject to considerable variation. Some mufassals do not 
distinguish between kada and ndhiye, while, especially 
in 9th/15th century registers, the term wilayet was 
used for small units consisting of no more than a few 
villages. After mentioning the name of the settlement 
to be described, but before enumerating the taxpay¬ 
ers, the scribes often provided some information on 
the tax history of the town or village in question. 
Sometimes this consisted of a simple note to the effect 
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that a given village was the Umar of a certain per¬ 
sonage, or that this or that town formed part of the 
khass-l hiimdyun. In other instances, the defter might 
record that a given village had been wakf that it had 
been converted into a Umar by Mehemmed II, and 
that it recently had reverted to its previous status. On 
the first pages of the defter-i mufassal we often find a 
kanunname , which contained mainly the rules for tax¬ 
ation to be applied in the area, but in some instances 
also specified the punishments to be administered in 
the case of crimes and misdemeanours. 

To facilitate the distribution of tax revenues to 
/fmar-holders and other recipients, the data contained 
in the mufassal were summarised in the idfinal. Here 
taxpayers were not enumerated individually, but merely 
the total taxpaying population was recorded for each 
settlement. However, many ir^mals contain informa¬ 
tion on the taxpayers resident in a given kada who 
possessed a special tax status, such as unmarried men 
(mii^erred), garrison soldiers, people enjoying tax exemp¬ 
tions in return for services to the Ottoman adminis¬ 
tration (j tuzdju , derbenddfi, yuwadfi, etc.). For a published 
version, see 438 numarah muhasebe-i vilayet-i Anadolu def- 
teri (937/1530), i-ii, Ankara 1993-4. 

As the amount of land recognised as wakf in most 
rural areas was fairly limited, wakf registers are often 
short, and may simply form an appendix to the id^mals. 
But some of the oldest surviving registers happen to 
concern wakf Particularly notable is the document 
describing the province of Karaman shortly after this 
principality had finally been incorporated into the 
Ottoman domain (881/1476; published by Feridun 
Nafiz Uzluk, Fatih devrinde Karaman eyaleti vahjlan jihristi, 
Tapu ve Kadastro Umum Miidiirlugii arfvindeki deftere gore , 
Ankara 1958). Moreover, in and around major cities, 
such as Bursa or Istanbul, the number of wakfs was 
considerable, resulting in voluminous documents (Omer 
Liitfi Barkan and Ekrem Hakki Ayverdi (eds.), 953 
(1546) tarihli Istanbul vakiflan tahrir defteri , Istanbul 1970). 

Bibliography. Barkan (ed.), XV ve XVlinci asirlarda 
Osmanli imparatorlugunda girai ekonominin hukuki ve mail 
esaslan , i, Istanbul 1943; M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, XV- 
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mukataalar , Istanbul 1952; Halil Inalcik, Suret-i defter-i 
sancak-i Arvanid , Ankara 1954; L. Fekete, Die Siyaqat - 
Schrift in der turkischen Finanzverwaltung, 2 vols., Budapest 
1955; Barkan, Essai sur les donnees statistiques des regi- 
stres de recensement dans VEmpvre ottoman au XV et 
XVF siecles, in JESHO, i (1958), 9-36; Halil Inalcik, 
Osmanhlarda raiyet riisumu , in Be lie ten. xxiii (1959), 
575-610; Refet Yinan<; and Mesut Elibuyiik (eds.), 
Mara / tahrir defteri (1563), 2 vols., Ankara 1988; 
Evangelia Balta, L’Eubee a la fin du XV e siecle, economic 
et population. Les registres de Vannee 1474 , Athens 1989; 
Ahmed Akgiinduz (ed.), Osmanh kanunnameleri ve hukuki 
tahlilleri , 8 vols. to date, Istanbul 1990-; Huricihan 
Islamoglu Inan, State and peasant in the Ottoman Empire , 
Leiden 1994; Halime Dogru, XVI. yiizyilda Eskifehir 
ve Sultanonu sancagi, Istanbul 1992; Bahaeddin Yedi- 
yildiz and Unal Ustiin (eds.), Ordu yoresi tarihinin 
kaynaklan, 1455 tarihli tahrir defteri , Ankara 1992; St. 
Yerasimos, La communaute juive d’Istanbul a la fin du 
XVF siecle , in Turcica , xxvii (1995), 101-34. 

(SuRAlYA FAROQHl) 

TAHSIL (a.), the verbal noun of the form II verb 
hassala “to collect together, acquire”. In Indo-Muslim 
usage, this term—taken over from previous regimes— 
denoted in the British Indian provinces of Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces the collection of 
revenue and, thence, the administrative area 
from which this taxation was collected. Thus 


in the above-mentioned provinces, the tahsil was a 
subdivision of a District (ta c alluka, corruptly, taluk) with 
an area of up to 600 square miles. Hence in size, a 
tahsil came between the pargana [^.zc] and the sarkdr 
of the Mu gh al empire [see mughals. 3.]. The official 
in charge of it was called the tahsildar, and was respon¬ 
sible to such superior officials as the District Magistrate 
and the Collector. 

Bibliography. Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases 1 , 
London 1903, 888-9; Imperial gazetteer of India 1 , iii, 
53-4. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TAHSIN, Mir Muhammad Husayn c Ata Khan. 
pioneer in Urdu prose-writing, who lived some¬ 
where in the middle of the 18th century. He was a 
native of Etawah (Itawa) in present-day Uttar Pradesh, 
and came from a middle-class family of sayyids. His 
ancestors reportedly migrated from Gardiz in what is 
now eastern A fgh anistan, and settled in Kara Man- 
ikpur. His father, Mir Muhammad Bakir, moved to 
Dihll at an early age and was employed as com¬ 
mander of 3,000 (sih hazari) in Awrangzib’s admin¬ 
istration; he is said to have been a poet writing under 
the pen-name Shawk. During the turbulent times that 
followed the death of Awrangzlb, Tahsm left Dihll 
and served for many years under the Mu gh al viceroys 
of Bengal. Later, he was one of the first Indians to 
be employed in the service of the East India Company 
at Calcutta. He also served as secretary for a British 
army officer who is mentioned by him only as General 
Smith. When the latter returned to England around 
1769, Tahsm took up employment in Patna. After 
some time he proceeded to Faydabad where he 
gained access to the court of Shudja c al-Dawla, Nawab 
of Awadh, being still employed there in 1775 when 
the latter died and was succeeded by his son Asaf al- 
Dawla (d. 1797). 

Tahsm is known chiefly for his JVaw tarz-i murassa c \ 
“A new gold-embroidered style”, which has been 
characterised as the first book of Urdu prose litera¬ 
ture produced in northern India (see Nur al-Hasan 
Hashimi’s introd. to it, 23). It was completed around 
1775, and contains the stories of four dervishes; it is 
believed to be a translation of a Persian book, Cahar 
darwish, wrongly attributed to Amir Khusraw \q.vi\. It 
is written in an ornate style, with an artificial dic¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, one cannot 
overlook its importance, if only because it was used 
by other writers to pen their own versions of the nar¬ 
rative, most notable among them being Mir Aman’s 
[see aman, mir] Bagh o bahar which, completed in 
1217/1802, became the first classic of Urdu prose. 

Apart from Now tarz-i murassa/, Tahsm claims to 
have written other works as well, some of which were 
in Persian, and are now known only by name. He 
is also mentioned as a poet writing in both Persian 
and Urdu and as a master calligrapher, whose skill 
in fine writing had earned him the tide of murassa c 
rakam “golden penmanship”. 

Bibliography. Tahsfn, Naw tarz-i murassa e , ed. 
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(Munibur Rahman) 

TAHSIN wa-TAKBIH (a.), “determining some¬ 
thing to be good or repellent”, a phrase referring 
in shorthand fashion to the controversy over 
the sources of the moral assessment of acts. 
Some argued for an assessment of things according 
to the dictates of common sense ( e akl ) or utility (naf ( ), 
and this led some to hold that the husn or kubh of 
an act was part of its ontology as an accident of 
essence or as an aspect (wa0i) of the thing itself. 
Others argued that it is only the deontic divine com¬ 
mand (star*) that gives moral value to acts. 

The “sources” of this discussion are impossible to 
establish; certainly, the rudiments of the problem are 
already found in Plato’s Euthyphro but the problem is 
common to all of the Revelational religions, whose 
Scripture does not reach in literal form to all possi¬ 
ble acts. For Muslims, who had come by the 4th/10th 
century to believe that the Kur’an contained an assess¬ 
ment (hukm) for every act, the problem took a par¬ 
ticularly acute form. The Mu'tazila, in particular, for 
whom God’s goodness required that He require only 
what was best (al-aslah) for His bondsmen, the imme¬ 
diate pointlessness of ritual also constituted an incen¬ 
tive toward the consideration of this problem. There 
were consequently two Mu'tazill positions on the ques¬ 
tion. The Baghdadis, especially al-Ka'bl [q.vi\, took 
the position that the e akl could assess acts, but they 
were in fact proscribed (mah^ur) before Revelation 
came to give mankind permission to perform them. 
The Basrans urged that acts could be assessed, and 
that they were, in default of some r aklt indication to 
the contrary, permitted (mubah). Of course, at issue 
was the category of acts which were not mentioned 
in revelation. 

Despite the attempts of later biographical and 
heresiographical sources to conceal early diversity, it 
is clear that Sunni school positions for theological/legal 
schools did not begin to form until the 5th/11th cen¬ 
tury, with Hanballs, for example, defending “Mu c tazill” 
positions into the 6th/12th century (e.g. Abu ’1-Khattab 
Mahfuz al-Kalwadhanl, d. 510/1117). By the 7th/13th 
century, the matter had sorted itself out so that Shaft' Is 
and Hanballs generally took the Ash'arf position that 
the intellect could not assess the moral value of acts, 
and Hanafis/Maturldls took an intermediate position 
that gave common sense the ability to assess acts, 
with-out that assessment having soteriological signifi¬ 
cance. Imam! and Zaydl Shi'Is embraced the Basran 
Mu'tazill position that the performance of useful acts, 
in default of revelation, was permitted. 

Bibliography: R. Brunschvig. MuHazilisme et opti¬ 
mum (al-aslah), in St. Isl. , xxxix (1974), 5-23; R.M. 
Frank, The metaphysics of created being according to Abu 
l-Hudhayl al-Allaf a philosophical study of the earliest 
kalam, Leuven 1966; G.F. Hourani, Islamic rational¬ 
ism. The ethics of c Abdaljabbar, Oxford 1971; idem, 
Reason and tradition in Islamic ethics. Cambridge etc. 
1985; idem, The rationalist ethics of e Abd al-Jabbar , in 
Islamic philosophy and the classical tradition, in Essays 
presented by his friends and pupils to Richard Walzer on 
his seventieth birthday , ed. Hourani, Stern and Brown, 
Columbia, S.C. 1973, 105-15; A.K. Reinhart, Before 


revelation, Albany 1995 (and sources cited therein); 
idem, “ Thanking the benefactor”, in Spoken and unspoken 
thanks. Some comparative soundings, ed. J.B. Carman and 
FJ. Streng, Cambridge and Dallas 1989, 115-33; 
Abu ’1-Khattab Mahfuz b. Ahmad al-Kalwadhanl 
al-Hanball (d. 510/1117), al-Tamhid ft usul al-fikh , 
ed. Muhammad b. 'All Ibrahim, 4 vols., Djudda 
1406/_1985. (A.K. Reinhart) 

TAHUN (a.), mill. Lane (s.v. t-h-n ) also offers the 
readings tdhuna as the general word for mill, as well 
as watermill, and tahhana meaning an animal-powered 
mill. Contemporary Egyptian usage for the noun tahuna 
is given variously as grist mill, windmill and, in the 
expression tahunit bunn, coffee grinder; tahhana is also 
the word for grinder and, as in the expression tahhana 
filfil, a pepper mill (Hinds and Badawi, A dictionary of 
Egyptian Arabic, Beirut 1986). The root of the word, 
meaning crushing or grinding, had instrumental use 
both in large scale commercial enterprises and in the 
preparation of food in the domestic kitchen. In the 
latter case, for example, the term tdhun is found, albeit 
but once, in a culinary manual. This occurs in a 
recipe called zuhriyya containing sandal, anbar and 
dried flower petals which are ground or milled ( tahana ) 
together in a tdhun with cardamon, cloves and sugar 
[Kanz, 235). The employment of a small, domestic 
mill or hand rotary quern appears in contrast to the 
far more commonly used (in the urban household at 
least) mortar (hawun), where the ingredients were 
pounded ( dakka ) with a pestle. It may be assumed, 
however, that in instances where the verb tahana is 
used in recipes without mention of the specific in¬ 
strument being employed, a domestic grinding mill is 
intended. 

Mediaeval commercial enterprises, whether private 
or government controlled, powered their mills by 
exploiting the natural forces of water and wind (in 
addition to animals), depending upon which was more 
easily or consistently available and cheaper to harness 
in any given area; there also existed many different 
types of mill. Water-powered mills using either the 
undershot, overshot or horizontal type of wheel existed 
in pre-Islamic times and were employed throughout 
the mediaeval period, while wind-powered mills appear 
to have been first used in Islamic Persia in regions 
where water was scarcer (see H.E. Wulff, The tradi¬ 
tional crafts of Persia. Their development, technology, and influ¬ 
ence on Eastern and Western civilizations , Cambridge, Mass. 
1966, 277-89; M. Harverson, Watermills in Iran , in Iran 
JBIPS, xxxi [1993], 149-77). Ship-mills of the under¬ 
shot wheel type, were found moored in mid-stream 
of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, while tidal mills 
are noted in use at Basra (A. Mez, The renaissance of 
Islam , Patna 1937, 466-7). Mills of the water-driven 
trip-hammer type were used in the manufacture of 
paper and for husking rice, while others processed 
sugar cane, in addition to their primary purpose of 
providing adequate supplies of cereal flour for the 
major urban centres and even villages of the Middle 
East; a milling stage was also involved in the dress¬ 
ing of metal ore. Regardless of the mill type, the 
principles of operation were the same, the grinding 
being accomplished by means of a stone rotating on 
top of a fixed one. Traditional techniques have con¬ 
tinued down to modern times where other sources of 
energy, such as fossil fuels, have not replaced those 
of water and wind. 

Bibliography : See also A.Y. al-Hasan and D.R. 
Hill, Islamic technology, an illustrated history , Cambridge 
1988; D.R. Hill, Islamic science and engineering, 
Edinburgh 1993; Kanz al fawa’idft tanwV al-mawa'id , 
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(eds.) M. Marin and D. Waines, Beirut-Stuttgart 
1993. (D. Waines) 

al- TAT LI-AMR ALLAH (or li 3 llah), c Abd al- 
Karfm b. al-Fadl, faineant ‘Abbasid caliph (363- 
81/974-91). 

His father was the caliph al-Mutf' [q.v], after whose 
deposition on 13 Dhu ’1-Ka c da 363/5 August 974 
he was proclaimed Commander of the Faithful. His 
mother, who survived him, was called £ Utb. As Ibn 
al-Athfr justly observes (ix, 56), al-Ta’i* during his 
reign had not sufficient authority to be able to asso¬ 
ciate himself with any enterprises worthy of mention. 
He is only mentioned in history, one may safely say, 
in connection with certificates of appointment to office, 
letters of condolence and such-like formalities, and his 
most remarkable feature seems to have been his extra¬ 
ordinary physical strength. The real rulers were at 
first the Buyids [see buwayhids] but after the most 
important of them, ‘Adud al-Dawla [q.v] who was 
the caliph’s father-in-law, had died in Shawwal 372/ 
March 983, his sons began to quarrel among them¬ 
selves. In Sha'ban 381/Oct.-Nov. 991 Baha 3 al-Dawla 
[q.v. in Suppl.], who was in financial difficulties and 
could not pay his troops, was persuaded by his influ¬ 
ential adviser Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn al-Mu'allim to over¬ 
throw the caliph and seize his treasury. At an audience 
at which the Buyid appeared with a large retinue, 
the unsuspecting al-Ta’i* was torn from his throne by 
Baha 3 al-Dawla’s orders and taken to the latter’s house, 
where he was kept a prisoner. He was succeeded as 
caliph by his cousin Abu ’1-'Abbas Ahmad, who took 
the name al-Kadir \q.v.]. In Radjab 382/September 
992 the ex-caliph was allowed to come to al-Kadir’s 
palace, where he was well treated. He died on I 
Shawwal 393/3 August 1003. 

The eastern Islamic dynasty of the Samanids [q.v], 
and their vassals in Khurasan, Sebliktigin and Mahmud 
of Ghazna, refused to acknowledge the accession of 
al-Kadir, regarding him as the tool of the Buyids; on 
their coins the Samanids continued to their end to 
recognise al-Ta 3 i c as caliph, and he likewise appears 
on the coins of Mahmud till 389/999. 

Bibliography : Ibn Shakir al-Kutubf, Fawat al- 
wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 375-6 no. 296; Ibn al-Athfr, 
viii-ix, see index; Ibn Khaldun, al- c Ibar , iii, 428, 
436; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhn, ed. Derenbourg, 391; 
Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen , iii, 21-44; Muir, The 
caliphate, its rise, decline, and fall* , 582; Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate , 162, 270, 271; 
C.E. Bosworth, The imperial polity of the early Ghazna- 
wids, in Islamic Studies (Karachi), i/3 (1962), 60, repr. 
in The medieval history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, Variorum, London 1977, no. XI; H. Busse, 
Chalf und Grosskonig, die Buy idea im Iraq (945-1055), 
Beirut 1969, index. 

(K.V. Zettersteen-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
al- TATF, a town in Arabia to the south-east 
of Mecca which in the early days of Islam belonged 
to the Thakff [q.v] tribe. Today it is the fourth largest 
town in Saudi Arabia, located at a road junction on 
the way from Mecca to al-Riyad [q.v] . In former 
times it took two or three days to go from Mecca to 
al-Ta 3 if, depending on the route. Al-Ta 3 if is in the 
Sarat [q.v] mountains, 1,680 m/5,500 feet above sea 
level. Some locate it in Nadjd [q.v], while others 
argue that it is in Hidjaz [q.v]. Its pleasant climate 
during the summer has made it the summer capital 
of western Arabia. 

Al-Ta’if is surrounded by valleys, the most impor¬ 
tant being the one in which it is situated, Wadjdj, 
which gave it its pre-Islamic name (see al- e Arab [Riyad] 


ix/7-8 [Feb.-March 1975], 514-31; for up-to-date 
information see ibid., xxiv/9-10 [Oct.-Nov. 1989], 604- 
16). A clause in the agreement between the Prophet 
and the Thaklf declared the valley a haram or sacred 
territory. 

On the eve of Islam, a brick wall was built around 
al-Ta’if. The initiative and financing reportedly came 
from a merchant who had immigrated to al-Ta 3 if from 
Hadramawt [q.v]. Pre-Islamic al-Ta 3 if also had fortres¬ 
ses, the origin of which is disputed. Following a joint 
Thakafi-Kurashf trade expedition to Persia in which 
Ghavian b. Salama al-Thakafi and Abu Sufyan [q.v] 
took part, Khusraw sent, with the former, someone 
(i.e. a skilled constructor) who built for him the first 
fortress of al-Ta 3 if. This construction is variously 
referred to as an utum and hisn. This is supposed to 
have taken place on the eve of Islam, since both 
Ghaylan and Abu Sufyan became Companions of the 
Prophet. Another claim for “firstness” points to an 
earlier generation by linking the first fortress to Mas £ ud 
b. Mu'attib, who was the father of the Prophet’s Com¬ 
panion c Urwa b. Mas c ud. Both Ghaylan and Mas c ud 
were members of the Thaklf branch called al-Ahlaf 
(moreover, they belonged to the same clan, the 
Mu'attib). There was fighting between the Ahlaf and 
the Malik, who were a rival branch of Thaklf. At 
some stage, Mas'ud sought military aid from a friend 
in Yathrib, Uhayha b. al-Djulah. Instead, Uhayha sent 
with him a slave, a skilled builder of utums, who built 
for him the first utum of al-Ta 3 if (cf. G.R.D. King, 
CreswelVs appreciation of Arabian architecture, in Muqamas 
viii [1991], 94-102, at 98b-99a). 

The combination of fertile land and abundant water 
supply turned the valleys around aI-Ta 3 if into a pros¬ 
perous agricultural area which grew wheat and vari¬ 
ous fruits and vegetables. One hadith has it that al-Ta 3 if 
was originally a tract of land in Filastfn transferred 
by God to Arabia following Abraham’s prayer (Kur’an, 
XIV, 37). Many dams were constructed around al- 
Ta 3 if, among them one placed some 32 km/20 miles 
north-east of al-Ta 3 if which was built by Mu‘awiya I. 
A Kufic inscription dates its construction to 58/677-8 
(G.C. Miles, Early Islamic inscriptions near Ta } if in the 
Hijaz, in JNES , vii [1948], 236-42; A. Grohmann, 
Arabic inscriptions, Louvain 1962, 56-8; M. Khan and 
A. Al-Mughannam, Ancient dams in the Ta’if area 1981 
(1401), in Atlal, vi [1982], 125-35, at 129-31). The dam, 
in the construction of which no mortar or mud were 
used, is still in good condition. 

The Ta 3 if area produced excellent honey, and the 
Liyya valley was famous for its pomegranates. But 
grapes were probably the most important product of 
the local economy. These figure prominently in the 
myth about the eponym of the Thakff. He was adopted 
by an old Jewess in Wadf al-Kura [q.v], who gave 
him vine twigs which he later planted in the Wadjdj 
valley. Naturally, there developed in al-Ta 3 if a wine 
industry. A list of tavern-keepers in Ibn al-Kalbf’s 
K. al-Mathalib includes two Ta’ifTs who had partners 
from the Kurashf Banu Umayya. One of them was 
Abu Maryam al-Salulf [see salul, at vol. VIII, 1004b]. 
Being a tavern-keeper, Abu Maryam had links with 
women of ill-repute [cf. bigha 3 , in Suppl.] and at the 
time of Mu'awiya he testified that Abu Sufyan for¬ 
nicated with Sumayya. The testimony was given in 
support of the claim that Ziyad b. Abfhi [q.v] (as he 
was pejoratively called after the Umayyad period) was 
Abu Sufyan’s son (cf. U. Rubin, al-Walad li-l-firdsh: on 
the Islamic campaign against “zina”, in SI, lxxviii [1993], 
5-26, at 13-15). 

Al-Ta 3 if supplied, and still supplies, most of Mecca’s 
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demand in fruit, hence it was called “the orchard of 
the haram ” (i.e. of Mecca). Rich Kurashfs developed, 
already before Islam, large estates in the valleys sur¬ 
rounding al-Ta’if. Their water supply was possibly 
based on underground irrigation canals [see kanat]. 
Among the KurashF properties in the vicinity of al- 
Ta’if, the best known is al-Waht, which is located in 
the Wadjdj valley. ‘Amr b. al-‘As’s [q.v .] father already 
owned this estate before Islam. ‘Amr himself further 
developed it and it remained a source of fabulous 
revenues for his offspring. At the time of Mu‘awiya, 
the governor of al-Ta’if, who was the caliph’s brother, 
tried to seize this estate from ‘Amr’s son, ‘Abd Allah 
(M. Lecker, The estates of Amr b. al-As in Palestine: notes 
on a new Negev Arabic inscription , in BSOAS, lii [1989], 
24-37, at 25-6). 

Al-Ta’if used to have a famous tanning industry 
and the Ta’ifi shoes, for example, were known for 
their quality. 

Beside the Thakff. al-Ta’if was also inhabited by 
members of other tribes, mainly tribes of the Kays 
‘Aylan [q.v.] (for an up-to-date report on the tribes 
in al-Ta’if and its vicinity, see al- c Arab [Riyad], xiv/ 
1-2 [june-July 1979], 42-73). 

Most of al-Ta’if’s inhabitants before Islam were 
idol worshippers and one of the major deities of pre- 
Islamic Arabia, al-Lat [?.tf.], was situated there. Some 
of al-Ta’if’s inhabitants were Christians. Those who 
considered the famous physician, al-Harith b. Kalada 
[q.v. in Suppl.], a DhimmF (cf. G. Hawting, The devel¬ 
opment of the biography of al-Harith ibn Kalada . .., in The 
Islamic World . .. essays in honor of Bernard Lewis , ed. 
C.E. Bosworth et alii , Princeton 1989, 127-40, at 128), 
probably had in mind Christianity. In the first decades 
of the Islamic era, the Ta’if district ( mikhlaf) was 
inhabited by Jews who had been expelled from the 
Yemen and Yathrib. Mu‘awiya bought his estates in 
al-Ta’if from one of them. 

The high standard of living enjoyed by the Ta’ifis 
before Islam and during its early period was accom¬ 
panied by a level of literacy which was no lower than 
that found in Mecca. Consequently, many literate Ta’ifis 
could easily be recruited by the administration. The 
self-evident link between literacy (including arithmetic 
skills) and administration can be demonstrated by de¬ 
tails from the biographies of the two most famous ex- 
Ta’ifTs, Ziyad b. Ablhi and al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf 
[(/.».]. The former, whose mother was a slavegirl, was 
nevertheless educated in the kuttab [q.v^\ of Djubavr 
b. Hayya. Dj ubavr became a diwan secretary in ‘Irak 
and then his ex-pupil, Ziyad, made him governor of 
Isfahan. As to al-Hadjdjadj, he was a former teacher, a 
shortcoming which his enemies did not fail to mention. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): H. Lammens, La cite arabe de Ta’if a la 
veille de I’hegire , in MFOB , viii (1922), 113-327; M.J. 
Kister, Some reports concerning al-Ta’if in JSAI, i (1979), 
1-18, repr. in idem, Studies in Jahiliyya and early 
Islam , Variorum, London 1980, no. XI; H. Gaube, 
M. Scharabi and G. Schweizer, Taif Entwicklung, 
Struktur und traditionelle Architektur einer arabischen Stadt 
im Umbruch, Wiesbaden 1993. (M. Lecker) 

TATFA (a.), pi. tawa’if means in general “a group, 
party, company of men”, as in Kur’an, XXIV, 
2; in later usage, often “a professional or trade group, 
corporation”, the equivalent of sinf [q-vf, and in later 
mediaeval and modern usage, “a religious or sectar¬ 
ian group”, whence ta’ifiyya [</.d.] “sectarianism, confes- 
sionalism”. Here, the extended usage from “group” 
to its sense in SufF mysticism will be considered, 
since Sufis used the term in contexts conformable to 


the words basic meaning of “group”, d}ama e a , or “part 
of a whole”, djuz ’ (see LA, Beirut 1988, viii, 223). 

From the 3rd/9th century, Muslim religious spirits 
affirmed their specificity by calling themselves by the 
all-encompassing term al-td’ifa , abbreviated from ta’if at 
al-kawm “the group of the men of God” or “community 
of spiritual persons”. The term td’ifa is in this context 
often preceded by the demonstrative hddhihi (see e.g. 
al-KushayrF, Risala , Damascus 1988, 36; al-HudjwfrF, 
Kaslf al-mah^ub, Ar. tr. Beirut 1980, passim). Sometimes, 
al-kawm is found tout court. These expressions certainly 
reflect an allusive style favoured by Sufis, but their 
usage can also be explained by the fact that these 
persons were not yet differentiated into separate ways. 
Moreover, in certain regions, they were only to des¬ 
ignate themselves as Sufis quite late. The Ba gh dad 
master al-Djunayd (d. 298/911) thus received a nick¬ 
name which was never to leave him, sc. sayyid al-ta’ifa 
“master of the Muslim religious spirits” (see e.g. al- 
KushayrF, 430; al-HudjwFn, 419). It was with this ge¬ 
neric sense in view that Ibn al-'Arabl used the term 
ta’ifa preceded by the definite article al- ( al-Futuhat 
al-makkiyya, ed. O. Yahia, e.g. iv, 55, 85, 190, 319). 
On the other hand, the use of the indefinite form 
goes back, in his usage, to the most common mean¬ 
ing of the word, that of religious community or group 
(op. cit., iv, 191-2, 276, etc.). Suits continued to view 
themselves as and to be called al-td’ifa in later times 
(cf. Ibn Khaldun, $hifa’ al-sd’il li-tahdhib al-masd’il, 
Tunis 1991, 183; Ibn Hadjar al-HaytamF, d. 974/1566, 
al-Fatawd al-hadithiyya , Beirut n.d., 53). 

In the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries, the emer¬ 
gence of spiritual lines claiming spiritual descent from 
the eponymous masters brought into being a second 
usage of the term, which eventually supplanted the 
first one, sc. that of a particular Sufi order, distinct 
from the others, or also, in a similar fashion, one of 
the professional guilds of the Jutuwwa [gu?.]. This par¬ 
titive sense appears in the expression al-ta’ifa min 
al-fukard ’ “groups of those poor for God’s sake” used 
by Ibn Khallikan in regard to the RifaT dervishes 
(ed. ‘Abbas, i, 171). Already, al-HudjwIri (d. 465/1072) 
had used the term to distinguish several groups of 
mystics by their attitude over agreement to the divine 
will (< al-rida ), but here it is a question merely of spir¬ 
itual modalities (Kashf, 405). In future, td’ifa was to 
incarnate the organic dimension of Sufism. In the 
sources, it is used concurrently with tanka [q.vi\, with 
the two terms often being used indifferently; but the 
second one had nevertheless a wider signification. 

In later Sufism—in general, from the beginning of 
the 8th/14th century—the term was used in a con¬ 
crete sense for every branch issuing through ramifi¬ 
cation from a mother -tanka. This branch would assume 
its own autonomy, or this was accorded by the shaykh 
of the original tanka’, it likewise acquired a specific 
name from its initiator. In general, the ta’ifas formed 
small-sized orders with a local or regional basis, this 
being notably true for the Arab East (L. Pouzet, 
Damas au VIT/XIIT siecle , Beirut 1988, 209, 229; 
E. GeofFroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syne sous les 
demiers Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans, Damascus 
1995, 276-7) and for the Sufi communities of the 
Moroccan South (M. Kably, Societe , pouvoir et religion 
au Maroc a la fin du Moyen-Age , Paris 1986) or al-Andalus 
(see the introd. by R. Perez to Ibn Khaldun, La voie 
et la loi, Paris 1991, 26). A td’ifa which prospered 
could in turn give birth to a “sub-branch” and so 
on. In order to establish their legitimacy, these 
branches sometimes placed the name of the original 
order in their form of identity. 
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For J.S. Trimingham, the ta 3 ifa is characteristic of 
the third and last stage of Sufism, during which the 
mystical orders provided themselves with a fairly 
elaborate organisation; he dates this phase from the 
9th/15th century, when the Ottoman empire was con¬ 
stituted ( The Sufi orders in Islam , Oxford 1971, 67, 103). 
But this idea of things, adopted by researchers work¬ 
ing on the brotherhoods at the present time (see e.g. 
Les ordres mystiques dans VIslam , ed. G. Veinstein and 
A. Popovic, Paris 1986, 8, 167, 300), corresponds only 
partially to reality. In practice, the material structure 
of Sufism in many cases only comes about from the 
beginning of the 12th/18th century. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(E. Geoffroy) 

TAlFIYYA (a.) “confessionalism” (also translated 
“sectarianism” by opponents), the system of propor¬ 
tional political power-sharing between different reli¬ 
gious groups {tawa 3 ifi sing, ta’ifa) practiced in the 
Republic of Lebanon since the French mandate (1922- 
43). According to Art. 95 of the Lebanese constitu¬ 
tion of 1926, it was designed as “a temporary measure 
to assure a just representation of all Lebanese sects 
[the most important being Sunnf, Twelver ShfT and 
Druze Muslims and Maronite, Greek Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic Christians] in public offices and in 
the formation of cabinets”. Its precursors in Ottoman 
Lpabal Lubnan have been councils representing the six 
major sects during the regime of the double ka’im- 
makamas, (1843-60) and the mutasarrifiyya (1861-1915) 
[see lubnAn]. 

Proportional representation of the sects in parlia¬ 
ment was not mentioned in the constitution prior to 
1990. From independence (1943) to the last pre-civil- 
war elections (1972), a ratio of six to five in favour 
of the Christian sects was maintained in different elec¬ 
toral laws. The reservation of key-offices for members 
of specific sects (Maronite head of state, Sunni prime 
minister, ShfT president of parliament and other stip¬ 
ulations) has been based on unwritten agreements since 
the 1930s and confirmed in the unwritten National 
Pact of 1943. Their validity has been increasingly 
challenged by both Muslim and leftist or Arab nation¬ 
alist Christian political groups since the late 1960s, 
many of them demanding the complete abolishment 
of political confessionalism. The refusal of Maronite 
political leaders to consider a reform of the confes- 
sionalist system was one of the causes for the out¬ 
break of the Lebanese civil war (1975-90). 

Following the Tafif Accord adopted by the remain¬ 
ing members of the 1972 Lebanese parliament on 22 
October 1989, Art. 95 of the constitution was amended 
with validity from 21 September 1990. It henceforth 
stipulates a gradual abolishment of political confes¬ 
sionalism, starting with the lower echelon of the civil 
service and the armed forces, while representation of 
Muslims and Christians in the parliament and in cab¬ 
inets must remain equal during an unspecified interim 
period. New electoral laws in 1992 and 1996 have 
both maintained the principle of confessional propor¬ 
tionality (64 Christians, i.e. 34 Maronites, 15 Greek 
Orthodox, 7 Greek Catholic, 6 Armenians, 2 mem¬ 
bers of other Christian minorities; 64 Muslims, i.e. 
27 Sunnfs, 27 ShTfs, 8 Druzes, 2 'Alawis). 
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al-ta 3 ifiyya al-lubndniyya 1697-1861 , Beirut 1981; Yusuf 
Kuzma Khun, aTTd 3 ifiyya fi Lubnan min khilal 
munakashat mantis al-nuwwdb 1923-1987 , Beirut 1989; 
P. Basile Basile, Statut personnel et competence judiciaire 
des communautes confessionelles au Liban, Kaslik 1993; 
Antoine Nasri Messara, Theorie generate du systhne poli¬ 
tique libanais , Paris 1994. (A. Rieck) 

al-TATR, al-TAYR (a.), any being or thing which 
is able to live or to fly above the ground level, either 
as a matter of function or for finding sustenance. 
Hence immense numbers of insects and birds are 
covered by the doublet la 3 ir/tayr (pis. tuyur, atyar). 
Moreover, with the advent of modern inventions, the 
root is also used for any machine or contrivance for 
flying (| tayaran ), and the flight of such contrivances as 
aeroplanes and airships (i tayyara, ta 3 ird), space ships and 
rockets and planetary satellites launched from an air¬ 
field (matar). By analogy, tayyara can also denote a 
swiftly-running ship. 

Amongst the birds, certain ones are formed by tayr 
plus an annexed complement. Thus amongst the most 
current, one finds t. al-ma 3 for waterfowl; t. al-timsah 
“crocodile bird” for the Egyptian plover ( Plavianus 
aegyptius) which finds its food between the teeth of the 
saurian; t. al- c ardkib for all birds of bad omen, such 
as the green woodpecker, sharakrak ( Ficus viridis); t. al- 
djamal “camel bird”, for the ostrich; /. al-layl “night 
bird” for the screech-owl; and t. al-harrath “tiller’s 
bird” for the lapwing and seagull. As for the /. al - 
abdbil mentioned in Kur’an, CV, 3, as having pelted 
the army of Abraha when it was attacking Mecca 
[see makka. 1], there are various views: some take 
them to be swifts (Apus apus ) or swallows (Hirundo rus- 
tica ), and others, bats. One might finally mention the 
t. Sulaymdn “Solomon’s bird”, which is considered to 
be the hoopoe ( Upupa epops). 

Amongst Arabic writers on natural history, it is 
really only al-Djahiz who treated at length of birds 
and everything connected with ornithology and hunt- 
; ing with birds, in his K. al-Hayawdn (see Bibl). Amongst 
| the winged tribe, he distinguishes three categories: (a) 
the baha 3 im al-tayr, plant and seed eaters; (b) the siba c 
al-tayr , carnivorous raptors, including the tayr hurr 
“noble birds” (falcon, goshawk, sparrow hawk), trained 
for hunting by flight [see bayzara]; and (c) the murakkab 
and mushtarak , omnivorous birds like sparrows (Hayawan, 
i, 28-9, v, 205-7). 

Based on Kur’anic prescriptions, only game which 
is winged (the pheasant, partridge, quail) and farm¬ 
yard birds are lawful for human consumption. 

In ichthyology, the tayra or murcfan is the Myripristis , 
a small fish of the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 

The diminutive tuwayr “small bird” can also be 
applied to butterflies, and the tuyun “bird seller” deals 
in small cage birds (canaries, etc.). 

Finally, in astronomy, al-Ta 3 ir denotes (a) the Swan, 
the 20th northern constellation, and (b) the star Altai'r 
(from al-Nasr al-td 3 ir “the flying vulture”, sc. a Aquilae, 
mg. 0.9, of the 17th northern constellation of Aquila. 

Bibliography. Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan al-kubra , 
Cairo 1928-9, ii, 91-5, s.v. ta 3 ir; KazwinF, c A$a 3 ib 
al-makhlukat , on the margins of DamM, ii, 250-2; 
A. Malouf, Mu'djam al-hayawan /An Arabic zoological 
dictionary, Cairo 1932, passim ; Djahiz, K. al-Hayawdn , 
Cairo 1947, passim', A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes 
des etoiles, in AIEO Alger , ix (1951), s.v. Altaic \ 
P. Kunitzsch, Arabische Stemnamen in Europa, Wies¬ 
baden 1959, 138-8 no. 52; H. Eisenstein, Einfiihrung 
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in die arabische Zpagraphie, Berlin 1990, index s.v. 

Vogel, tair. (F. Vire) 

TA'IZZ, now the main town in the southern high¬ 
lands of the Yemen, some 195 km/120 miles south, 
slightly west, of San'a* [y.u.] and about 140 km/88 
miles north-west of Aden [see c adan]. It is situated 
at the foot of Djabal Sabir which rises to a height 
of about 3,000 m/9,600 feet. Although the town is 
mentioned during the Ayyubid period of Yemeni his¬ 
tory (569-626/1173-1228) [see ayyubids], its main 
development came under the Rasulids (628-845/1230- 
1441 [^.o.]), who made the town their capital. It seems 
that Ta'izz was originally a setdement in the region 
of al-Djanad, the seat of the early Islamic governors 
in the area, possibly until its rise and growth in the 
Rasulid era, and that thereafter right down to the 
present day al-Djanad was a setdement in the region 
of Ta'izz. 

Our knowledge of Ayyubid Ta'izz comes in the 
main from Ibn al-Mudjawir, a traveller from the east 
who wrote in the early years of the 7 th/13th century 
(Ta 3 iikh al-Mustabsir , ed. O. Lofgren, Leiden 1951-4). 
He comments (144-5) that the coffers (khizana) of the 
port of Aden were taken up each year to the fortress 
of Ta e izz, four of them in all, containing the income 
of the ships arriving in Aden from India, that from 
the entry of madder (, Juwwa ) into the port, that of 
the export of horses to India and that of the ships 
travelling to India. Each one contained approximately 
150,000 dinars. This practice came to an end in 625/ 
1227. The fortress itself is described by Ibn al- 
Mudjawir on p. 156. It was strong, built of gypsum 
and stones and with firm gates and walls. It was a 
stronghold placed between two towns, al-Maghriba 
and 'Udayna, the latter at the foot of Sabir. A plan 
of Ta'izz follows the description on p. 157 of Lofgren’s 
edition. Ibn al-Mudjawir also mentions the water sup¬ 
ply of Ta'izz (159) which came down from Djabal 
Sabir. 

The first Rasulid ruler to enlarge and develop Ta'izz 
was al-Malik al-Muzaffar Yusuf, the second sultan of 
the dynasty, who in 653/1255 made the town the 
Rasulid capital. With the expansion of the town, the 
Rasulid rulers over the years built in particular fine 
mosques and madrasas , many of which can still be 
seen to this day. In particular, the Djami' al-Muzaffar 
(the founder dying in 694/1295) and the Ashrafiyya 
dating from al-Ashraf, regn. 778-803/1377-1401, are 
the most imposing and dominate the view over the 
town. IsmaTl al-Akwa' ( al-Madaris alTslamiyya ji ’ l-Yaman , 
San'a* 1980) provides some good descriptions of a 
number of such Rasulid monuments in Ta c izz and 
traces also their historical background. 

Ta c izz was visited during the Rasulid period in 
779/1377 by Ibn Battuta ( Travels , ii, tr. H.A.R. Gibb, 
Hakluyt Society, Cambridge 1962, 369 ff.) and de¬ 
scribed in some detail. He found the inhabitants 
overbearing, insolent and rude”, though perhaps no 
more so than is usual in capital cities! He further 
mentions three quarters: [al-Maghriba], where was the 
residence of the sultan, and where his courtiers and 
civil servants live; c Udayna, where the sultan’s amirs 
and troops live; and al-Mahalib, where the common 
people live and where the market is situated. He says 
much about the ceremonial of the Rasulid court. 
Other later visitors to Ta'izz included Niebuhr in 
1763, Glaser in the late 19th century and Hugh Scott 
in 1937. 

In the Rasulid context, it should perhaps be men¬ 
tioned that the small village of Tha'bat on the slopes 
of Sabir provided a peaceful retreat for a number of 
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the sultans (see G.R. Smith, The Yemenite settlement of 
Tha'bat: historical , numismatic and epigraphic notes, in Arabian 
Studies , i [1974], 119-35). 

In 1948, Imam Ahmad Hamid al-Dm left the pre¬ 
vious capital, San'a’, and moved to Ta'izz. All for¬ 
eign missions and consulates were also established in 
the town. It was not until 1962, the time of the rev¬ 
olution in northern Yemen, that San'a* regained her 
old position as capital of the Yemen Arab Republic 
which replaced the Mutawakkill kingdom under the 
Hamid al-Dfns. The importance of Ta'izz, however, 
as the chief town of the southern highlands of the 
Yemen (perhaps because of its geographical position 
in relation to the ports of Mocha and Aden and to 
the capital of the country, San'a*) and the capital of 
Shafi'i north Yemen, has continued to this day. 

Bibliography: Apart from the sources mentioned 
in the text, see also Khazradji, ai-'Ukud aTlu 3 hi 3 iyya, 
Leiden and London 1906-18, passim-, Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Hadjarl, Madjmu' buldan al-Yaman wa- 
kaba’ili-ha, ed. IsmaTl b. 'All al-Akwa', San'a* 1984, 
145-55; Yusuf 'Abd Allah, Ta'izz, in al-Mawsu'a 
aTYamaniyya , ed. Ahmad Djabir 'AlTf et al., San'S* 
1992, i, 240-2. For the Rasulid monuments of 
Ta'izz, see the following articles in W. Daum (ed.), 
Yemen: 3000 years of art and civilisation in Arabia Felix , 
Innsbruck 1988: R. Lewcock, The medieval architec¬ 
ture of Yemen ; Venetia Porter, The art of the Rasulids ; 
and Barbara Finster, The architecture of the Rasulids. 

(G.R. Smith) 

al-TAKA [see kasala]. 

TAKBAYLIT, a dialect of Tamazight or 
Berber. It is spoken in Kabylia, one of the four 
Berberophone areas of Algeria, and a mountainous 
region at about 30 km from Algiers and compre¬ 
hending roughly the area between Thenia and Collo 
along the Mediterranean sea to the Jurjura Mountains 
in the south. The numerical percentage of Berber¬ 
speaking people in Algeria has not been properly 
established, but there is a general agreement to esti¬ 
mate the Tamazight-speaking people to be about 20% 
of the population (see Chaker 1989). The Takbaylit 
speakers should number in the region of three mil¬ 
lion, a moderate figure taking into account the high 
rate of emigrants from Kabylia in Algiers and France. 

The denomination Takbaylit probably derives from 
the Arabic kaba’il “tribes” [see kabTla], but it is dif¬ 
ficult to trace whether, and if so when, the people 
in the area now called Kabylia adopted a common 
name for the whole region. Today, the terms Lekbayel 
(“Kabyles”) and Takbaylit, Imazighen (“Free men”) and 
Tamazight are used by the people to define themselves 
and their language. This is linked to the development 
of a sense of community which, previously based on 
a village or a confederation of villages, now comes 
to include all the Kabyle region with an extension to 
the other Tamazight-speaking areas. 

The general description of the Berber language [see 
Berbers] applies to Takbaylit notwithstanding some 
specific traits of this dialect. Phonetically, Takbaylit is 
characterised by the presence of affricatives and by 
the spirantisation of the short occlusives. The long¬ 
term contiguity with Arabic-speaking areas has affected 
the Takbaylit lexicon, which has about 35% of bor¬ 
rowings from Arabic (see Chaker 1984, 82, 216-29). 
Until the last century, Takbaylit was a spoken lan¬ 
guage while Arabic script was used by a limited num¬ 
ber of religious literates. A system for writing Takbaylit 
was developed in Latin script during the French coloni¬ 
sation of Algeria. The colonial school, however, did 
not stimulate the acquisition of literacy in Kabyle. 
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Similarly, Berber did not find a place in the compul¬ 
sory education system of independent Algeria, where 
Arabic and French were taught. The present diffu¬ 
sion of literacy in Takbaylit has resulted from acad¬ 
emic and associated activities that have found logistic 
and cultural support in the lands of Kabyle emigra¬ 
tion, i.e. France, Canada, Belgium and the United 
States. The recent creation of the High Commission 
for “Amazigh-ness” (1995), after years of demonstra¬ 
tions and demands of recognition for Takbaylit in par¬ 
ticular and Tamazight in general, has marked a change 
in the Algerian language policy. 

The literary production in Takbaylit comprises oral, 
written and “audio-visual” genres. Historical changes 
have modified the social and cultural funcdons of the 
oral production, but the oral genres are still appre¬ 
ciated in Kabylia and in Kabyle emigrant circles. A 
prestigious genre is the asejru , a sonnet of nine verses 
grouped in three strophes rhyming according to the 
scheme AAB. Beautiful examples of this genre are the 
isejra (pi. form) of the famous poet Si Mohand ou 
Mhand (see Boulifa 1904). Another poetic genre is 
the so-called izH, a song of two or three couplets in 
rhyme. The production of this genre is anonymous 
(see Yacine 1988). The lyric genres usually give voice 
to individual desires and hopes, while a normative 
discourse is expressed in the narrative genres. For 
example, the tiqsidin are long narratives in verse re¬ 
counting the adventures of Muslim heroes and saints, 
the tidyanin are aetiological legends about animals, 
while the timucuha narrate the adventures of heroes 
and heroines who assert the moral and symbolic organ¬ 
isation of the conventional Kabyle society (see Lacoste- 
Dujardin 1970). 

Turning to the written production, texts in Takbaylit 
were written by Si Amar ou Said Boulifa already at 
the begin of the century, while in the 1940s some 
nationalist Kabyle songs had a written origin. Les 
cahiers de Belaid by Belaid Ait Ali (1963) is, however, 
considered to be the first literary work written in 
Kabyle. This work includes the author’s personal ver¬ 
sions of timucuha and narratives spanning the folk 
story, the novel and the autobiography. Since the 
1970s, many collections of poems written in Kabyle 
have been published, and six novels in Kabyle have 
appeared, the first being Asfel or “Ritual sacrifice” by 
Rachid Aliche (Lyon, Federop, 1981). 

Genres produced in the “audio-visual” mode, i.e. 
supported by technical means of recording, are also 
newcomers on the scene. The so-called “modern song” 
is the most important genre as to the amount of pro¬ 
duction and public acclaim. The continuity between 
“modern songs” and oral poetry is indubitable, but 
modifications in music and themes are also remark¬ 
able. The assertion of Kabyle identity is a pivotal ele¬ 
ment of the “modern songs”, but singers such as Ait 
Manguellet, Idir and Djura are also radical in their 
criticism of social norms and values. 

The language used in the recent production is char¬ 
acterised by lexical borrowings from French and by 
neologisms derived from other Berber dialects. Syntac¬ 
tic interactions between Kabyle and French occur in 
the written genres (see Abrous 1991). Conversely, the 
Kabyle mother tongue punctuates novels and poems 
written in French by authors such as Taos and Jean 
Amrouche, Tahar Djaoud, Nabile Fares, Mouloud 
Mammeri and many others. Taking into consideration 
the process of literacy acquisition in Kabylia, the works 
produced in Kabyle and those written in French by 
Kabyle authors should be seen in the framework of an 
encompassing Kabyle literary space (see Merolla 1995). 


Bibliography : D. Abrous, Quelques remarques a 
propos du passage a Vecrit , in Actes du Colloque Interna¬ 
tional “Unite et Diver site de Tamazight ”, Ghardaia 20-21 
Avril , Algiers 1991, 1-14; Belaid Ait Ali, Les cahiers 
de Belaid , ed. J.M. Dallet and J.L. Degezelle, Fort 
National (Algeria) 1963; Si Amar ou Boulifa, Recueil 
de poesies kabyles , Algiers 1904; S. Chaker, Textes en 
linguistique berbere, CNRS Paris, 1984; S. Chaker, 
Berberes aujourd’hui , Paris 1989; C. Lacoste-Dujardin, 
Le conte kabyle. Etude ethnologique , Paris 1970; D. Me¬ 
rolla, Peut-on parler d’un espace litteraire kabyle ?, in Etudes 
et Documentation Berberes , xiii, (1995), 5-25; T. Yacine 
Titouh, Uizli ou Vamour chante en kabyle, Paris 1988. 

(Daniela Merolla) 

TAKBIR (a.), verbal noun of form II from the 
root k-b-r in the denominative sense, to pronounce 
the formula Allahu akbar. It is already used in 
this sense in the Kur’an (e.g. LXXIV, 3; XVII, 111 
with God as the object). On the different explana¬ 
tions of the elative akbar in this formula, see DA, s.v., 
and the Kur’anic elative akram also applied to God 
(XCVI, 3)'and a ( ld (XCII, 20; LXXXVII, 1). 

The formula, as the briefest expression of the 
absolute superiority of the One God, is used in Muslim 
life in different circumstances, in which the idea of 
God, His greatness and goodness is suggested. When 
Muhammad had learned by supernatural means of 
the death of the Nadjashf in Abyssinia, he proclaimed 
the news to those around him, arranged them in rows 
on the Musalla and had a takblr pronounced four 
times (al-Bukhan, Djana'iz, bah 4, 55, 61). On other 
occasions also, Muhammad is said to have called the 
takblr four or five times over a funeral bier (Muslim, 
Djana’iz, trad. 72). The fourfold takblr remained or 
became usual at the salat for the dead (al-Shlrazi, 
Kitab al-Tanblh , ed. A.W.T. Juynboll, 47). The adhan 
[q.ul\ is also opened with a fourfold takblr. 

The Prophet is said to have uttered very frequently 
the takblr during the Hadjdj, at the beginning (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 144), during (al-Bukhan, Qiihad, 
babs 132, 133; but not too loudly, bab 131) and at 
the end of the journey (Ibn Hanbal, ii, 5), at the 
sight of the Ka c ba (ibid., iii, 320), at the Black Stone 
(ibid., i, 264), between Mina and ‘Arafa (al-Bukhan, 
Hadjdi, bab, 86), on Safa and Marwa (Ibn Hanbal, iii, 
320), etc. 

The takblr is prescribed by the law at the beginning 
of the salat (the so-called takblrat al-ihram); during the 
salat it is five times repeated. 

Bibliography, the dictionaries, s.v. k-b-r, T.P. 
Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 629; Th.W. Juynboll, 
Handleiding, 61, 65; A.J. Wensinck, A handbook of early 
Muhammadan tradition, s.v.; Constance E. Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, repr. Oxford 1996, 29-36; see also 
salat. III. 8. (A.J. Wensinck) 

TAKDIR (a.), verbal noun of the form II verb 
kaddara, used variously as a technical term. 

1. Grammatical usages. 

(a) The predominant meaning of takdlr is “the 
imaginary utterance which the speaker intends as if 
he were saying it, when expressing a given literal 
utterance”. This definition needs some elucidation. 

In this meaning, takdlr is a grammatical technical 
term belonging to the terminology of one of the main 
theories of Arabic grammar, which we may call here 
“the theory of takdlr ”. Since Arabic texts on gram¬ 
mar do not include any systematic discussion of this 
theory, its principles and notions, as well as the sense 
of its terminology, must be inferred from the data 
found in these texts. 

The theory of takdlr is based on the notion of al- 
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Khalil, Slbawayhi’s teacher, that, when pronouncing 
given utterances, the speaker simultaneously intends 
that it is as if he were expressing another utterance, 
differing in construction, but not in its intended mean¬ 
ing from his literal utterance (see Slbawayhi, ii, 137, 
11. 8-15). Thus, when the speaker expresses a given 
literal utterance, a corresponding imaginary utterance 
exists in his mind. If we mark the literal utterance 
by X and its corresponding imaginary utterance by 
Y, we can say that the main notion of the theory of 
takdir is that the speaker intends, or imagines, that 
when he says X it is as if he were saying Y. For 
example, the grammarians hold that when saying 
Jayd un fi ’l-dari (= X) “Zayd is in the house”, the 
speaker intends that it is as if he were saying Jayd un 
istakarra fi 3 l-dari (■ Y) lit. “Zayd has made his abode 
in the house”. The imaginary utterance 2Jyd m istakarra 
fi ’l-dari is given the name takdir. 

The notion of takdir was created by the grammar¬ 
ians in order to solve a theoretical difficulty, and they 
apply it when they find that the literal construction 
of a given utterance does not accord with one of 
their theories. E.g. the later grammarians, from the 
10th century onwards, believe that the prepositions 
called huruf al-rfiarr are connective particles which can 
only connect a verb or a participle with a noun, as 
in the example insaraftu c an Jayd in “I went away from 
Zayd” (see Levin, in JSAI, x, 359-60). Since the lit¬ 
eral construction of the utterance Jayd tn fi 3 l-dari does 
not include a verb, the particle fi apparently connects 
a noun with another noun. Hence the grammarians 
assume that when the speaker says fyy£* fi ’l-dari , 
he intends to say Jayd un istakarra fi l-dari. In this imag¬ 
inary utterance, the particle fi connects the unex¬ 
pressed verb istakarra with the noun al-dar , thus bringing 
the construction of the imaginary utterance called 
takdir into line with the theory that huruf al-diarr can 
only connect a verb or a participle with a noun. 

It can be inferred from the sources that, in the 
grammarians’ view, the relevant construction as far as 
grammatical analysis is concerned is that of the imag¬ 
inary utterance (= al-takdir) and not that of the literal 
one (« al-lafc), since it is the construction of the former 
which exists in the speaker’s mind. This notion led 
the grammarians to believe that an imaginary construc¬ 
tion, which accords with their theories, enables the 
occurrence of a non-according literal utterance. 

(b) It can be inferred that the grammarians assume 
takdir to exist in the speaker’s mind in the following 
four cases: 

(i) When they hold that a given part of the sen¬ 
tence is unexpressed by the speaker since it is “con¬ 
cealed” in his mind. In the grammarians’ terminology, 
the unexpressed part of the sentence is usually called 
mudmar “concealed in the mind” (see e.g. Slbawayhi, 
i, 32, 1. 2; 42, 1. 9), but sometimes it is denoted by 
the full form of the term, which is mudmar fi ’l-niyya 
“concealed in the mind [of the speaker]” (see e.g. 
ibid., i, 106, 11. 12-14), mudmar fi niyyatika (i, 131, 11. 
12-14), and mudmar fi nafsika “concealed in your mind” 
(Ibn Djinnf. al-Khasa’is , i, 103, 11. 11-12). It is also 
called mukaddar “intended [in the mind of the speaker]” 
(see e.g. Ibn YaTsh, i, 820, 1. 8), and rarely also 
mukaddar fi 3 l-niyya “intended in the mind” (al-Djurdjanl. 
i, 275, 1. 3), and mukaddar fi kalbika, lit. “intended in 
your heart” (al-Slrafi, according to Jahn, i, 2, 74, n. 7). 

The considerations leading the grammarians to hold 
that a given part of the sentence is concealed in the 
speaker’s mind are usually grammatical, but sometimes 
they are both grammatical and semantic. Frequently, 
they say that a given part of the sentence is unex¬ 


pressed in the literal construction since the latter does 
not include a word which can serve as an e amil, i.e. 
as a factor producing the case-ending of a given noun, 
or a mood-ending of an imperfect verb. Thus, e.g., 
Ibn YaTsh says concerning the sentence Jayd an darab- 
tuhu “Zayd (acc.) I hit him”: wa-takdiruhu darabtu Jayd an 
darabtuhu “That which the speaker intends [when 
saying fayd 0T darabtuhu ] is darabtu ^ayd an darabtuhu (lit. 
“I hit Zayd, I hit him)” (Ibn YaTsh, i, 199, 6). The 
form darabtu , occurring at the beginning of the takdir 
construction, is unnecessary for understanding the lit¬ 
eral utterance 2Jyd. 0n darabtuhu, but grammatically it is 
indispensable, since it is considered as the c dmil pro¬ 
ducing the accusative in fyydT. 

(ii) The grammarians believe that there are given 
utterances that include a “superfluous” part. In this 
case they assume that a corresponding imaginary utter¬ 
ance («= takdir) which does not include this “super¬ 
fluous” part, exists in the speaker’s mind. E.g. some 
grammarians hold the view that in a sentence con¬ 
taining a badal, the noun which is “replaced” by the 
badal (- al-mubdal minhu) does not occur in the takdir 
construction. E.g. in the sentence ma d^a’ani ahad un 
ilia /Jyd un “Nobody came to me except Zayd”, Jayd m 
is the badal of ahad m . In referring to this example, al- 
Mubarrad says: fa-yasiru 3 l-takdxru ma (fia’ani ilia Jayd' m 
“the takdir [construction] [of the above utterance] is 
ma dj.a’ani ilia £ayd un (al-Mubarrad, iv, 394, 11. 5-6). 
Al-Mubarrad’s illustration of this takdir derives from 
the notion that each verb can produce the nomina¬ 
tive in one subject only. Since in the literal con¬ 
struction of ma dj-d’ani ahad un ilia fayd un , the verb 
djfi’a is supposed to produce the nominative both in 
ahad un and in Zayd m , al-Mubarrad assumes that, when 
expressing this utterance, the speaker intends that it 
is as if he were saying ma dja’ani ilia %ayd un . Thus 
the takdir construction contains only one nominative 
[fiayd m ) which is affected by the verb <fia 3 a. Note that 
in this case the takdir construction is shorter than the 
literal one. 

(iii) The grammarians further believe that, in cer¬ 
tain syntactic constructions, the literal word-order of 
the utterance differs from that intended by the speaker. 
This view is usually expressed when the literal word- 
order does not accord with one of the principles of 
the theory of the 3rd person pronoun. E.g. in refer¬ 
ring to the Bedouin proverb fi baytihi yu’ta 5 l-hakamu 
“The arbitrator must be met in his home”, Ibn al- 
Sarradj says that this utterance is grammatically per¬ 
missible li-anna ’l-takdlr yu’ta 3 l-hakamu fi baytihi “because 
what the speaker intends [when saying fi baytihi yu’ta 
3 l-hakamu ] is yu’ta 3 l-hakamu fi baytihi (Ibn al-Sarradj, 
ii, 238, 1. 17-239, 1. 1). He expresses this view since 
the word-order of the literal utterance contradicts 
one of the main principles of the theory of the 3rd 
person pronoun, namely, that this pronoun cannot 
precede its antecedent (see Levin, in JSAI, xii, 40-3). 
However, in fi baytihi yu’ta 3 l-hakamu the pronoun -hi 
precedes its antecedent al-hakamu. This theoretical dif¬ 
ficulty is solved by contending that the takdir of this 
utterance is yu’ta l-hakamu fi baytihi. Since in the takdir 
construction existing in the speaker’s mind, the pro¬ 
noun -hi does not precede its antecedent, its word- 
order accords with the grammarians’ theory of the 
3rd person pronoun. 

(iv) The grammarians also believe that, when utter¬ 
ing given utterances, the speaker intends to express 
another utterance, corresponding in sense to his lit¬ 
eral utterance. This view is held when the literal con¬ 
struction does not accord with one of the grammarians’ 
theories, or when it needs some theoretical elucida- 
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tion. E.g. in his discussion of the syntactic construction 
of utterances expressing wonder, known as ta'ad^dfub, 
al-Mubarrad says about the example ma ahsana /Jayd m 
“How good is Zayd!”: fa-takdlruhu shay 3 un ahsana Jdyd an 
“The utterance the speaker intends [when saying ma 
ahsana JJyd an \ is shay’un ahsana Jayd m (lit. “something 
made Zayd [to be] good”) (al-Mubarrad, iv, 173, 11. 
5-9). In al-Mubarrad’s view, this takdlr construction 
provides evidence that ahsana is a past tense verb form 
according to the pattern af'ala , and not an accusative 
elative form on this pattern, as was held by the gram¬ 
marians of al-Kufa. The significance of al-Mubarrad’s 
assumption, that ma in the literal construction is 
regarded by the speaker as equivalent to shay 3 , is that 
ma , like shay 3 , is here a complete noun which does 
not need any complement (■= sila), as opposed to ma 
occurring in certain syntactic constructions as a rela¬ 
tive pronoun which needs a complement. Since in 
al-Mubarrad’s view ma is a complete noun, he deter¬ 
mines in his syntactic analysis of ma ahsana Zayd m that 
ma is virtually a nominative, occurring as a subject 
(= mubtada 3 ), ahsana a verb, predicate of ma, and ^ayd nn 
the direct object of ahsana (see iv, 173, 11. 7-8). 

The grammarians also apply the theory of takdlr 
in the domains of phonetics and morphology. They 
assume that certain vowels which do not occur in the 
literal form of given words are intended in the speaker’s 
mind. The most salient example illustrating this notion 
is that of nouns which cannot take the case-ending 
vowels because of their phonetic construction. Here 
the grammarians hold that the final sound of the 
pausal form of the noun, which is an alif (» a) includes 
an implicit vowel which the speaker intends that it is 
as if he were saying it. Thus the final alif of the form 
fata “a youngster” includes an implicit case-ending 
vowel, which is either a damma , a fatha or a kasra, 
according to the effect of its ( dmil (see Ibn Djinni, Sin, 
ii, 607, 11. 3-7; cf. al-Djurdjam, i, 106, 11. 2-15; Ibn 
YaTsh, i, 66, 11. 7-15). 

2. The sense of the term takdlr. 

The following aspects confirm the definition of 
the term takdlr given at the beginning of this article: 

(a) The literal sense of takdlr is “that which somebody 
intends”. In this meaning, takdlr is a verbal noun in 
the sense of a passive participle of the verb kaddara 
in the sense of “he intended” (for kaddara in this sense, 
see Tahdhlb , ix, 24A, 11. 8-10; DA, v, 76B, 11. 10-12. 
For verbal nouns denoting the meaning of an active 
or a passive participle, see Slbawayhi, ii, 242, 11. 3-6; 
Ibn YaTsh, i, 810, 11. 7-9). This literal sense of the 
term takdlr is attested by the grammatical sources. 
Thus the great scholar Abu Hayyan al-Gharnatl (d. 
1344) notes that in grammatical terminology the sense 
of takdlr is the same as that of al-niyya (Abu Hayyan, 
147, II. 5-6). This remark is confirmed by many texts 
where the forms takdlr and niyya correspond to each 
other. Similarly, a correspondence is frequently found 
between other technical terms and phrases derived 
from the roots k-d-r and n-w-y. 

(b) It can also be inferred that the technical phrase 
ka-annahu kala “it is as if he [i.e. the speaker] were 
saying” corresponds to takdlr (compare Ibn YaTsh, i, 
199, 1. 6, and Slbawayhi, i, 32, 1. 1). 

(c) A combination of the expressions takdlr and ka- 
annahu kala sometimes occurs in the texts, as in the 
example takdxruhu ka-annahu kala li 3 l-sdmi c “That which 
he [i.e. the poet] intended is as if he were saying to 
the hearer. . .” (al-DjurdjanI, Dala 3 il, 190, 1. 6, which 
is a source dealing with rhetoric). It seems safe to 
assume that the expressions takdlr and ka-annahu kala 
are in fact elliptical ways of expressing the rare com¬ 


bination al-takdlr.. . ka-annahu kala. Hence, in gram¬ 
matical terminology, takdlr and ka-annahu kala have the 
same meaning. 

The data in the grammatical texts show Wans- 
brough’s conclusion that the term takdlr “signifies recon¬ 
struction or restoration . . ., namely, of a scriptual 
context or passage” to be incorrect (see Wansbrough, 
in BSOAS , xxxiii [1970], 247, 11. 17-21; see also 248, 
11. 3-5, 259, 11. 21-5). 

3. The process of inferring the takdlr con¬ 
struction. 

The takdlr construction intended by the speaker is 
inferred by the grammarians from the literal con¬ 
struction expressed by him. The takdlr of certain ellip¬ 
tical sentences can be inferred from the circumstances 
under which these sentences are expressed (see Ibn 
Djinni, al-Khasa 3 is , i, 284, 1. 12-285, 1. 6). 

The process of inferring the takdlr is based on the 
following principles: (a) the sense of the takdlr con¬ 
struction must accord with that of the literal one; 
(b) the takdlr construction must agree with the prin¬ 
ciples of Arabic grammatical theory; and (c) the takdlr 
construction can be an imaginary one, which never 
occurs in speech (see ibid., ii, 408, 1. 16-409, 1. 8). 

This survey of the term takdlr is based on data 
gathered from grammatical texts. The study of the 
term in texts from other domains such as rhetoric, 
Kurian exegesis and commentaries on poetry needs 
further investigation. 

4. The terminology of the theory of takdlr. 
The terminology of the theory of takdlr consists of 

technical terms and phrases mainly derived from the 
roots k-d-r and n-w-y. However, it also includes terms 
and phrases derived from the roots r-w-d , m-th-l, 
K -n-y , d-m-r, and 3 -w-l. Phrases derived from the roots 
w-h-m, kh-y-l and s-w-r also appear, if rarely. The 
technical terms and phrases derived from the above 
roots are discussed in detail in Levin, al-Takdlr. Studies 
in Arabic grammatical thought and terminology. 

5. Finally, it should be noted that Arabic gram¬ 
matical terminology includes some technical terms and 
phrases derived from the root k-d-r which do not refer 
to the theory of takdlr (some of these are denoted by 
the form takdlr itself). The sense of these is com¬ 
pletely different from that of their homonyms used in 
association with this theory. For details see the above- 
mentioned forthcoming book. 

Bibliography: Azharl, Tahdhlb al-lugha , Cairo 
1964-7; Abu Hayyan, Manhaa (j al-salik. Abu Hayyan’s 
commentary on the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik, ed. S. Glazer, 
New Haven, Conn. 1947; 'Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjam, K. al-Muktasad fl shark al-Idah , Ba gh dad 
1982; idem, Dala 3 il al-i‘dj.az , Damascus 1407/1987; 
Ibn Djinni, al-Khasd 3 is . Beirut n.d.; idem, Sin sina‘at 
al-Prab, Damascus 1405/1985; Ibn al-Sarradj, 
K. al-Usul fi Tnahw , i, al-Nadjaf 1973, ii, Ba gh dad 
1973; Ibn YaTsh, Ibn fa 3 Is 3 [sic] Commentar zu 
£'qmachsan’s Mufassal , ed. G. Jahn, Leipzig 1882-6; 
Jahn, Slbawaihi’s Buch liber die Grammatik , iibersetzt and 
erkldrt von Dr. G. Jahn , 2 vols., second pagination, 
Berlin 1985; A. Levin, The views of the Arab gram¬ 
marians on the classification and syntactic function of pre¬ 
positions, in JSAI, x (1987), 342-67; idem, What is 
meant by ’akalunl l-baraghlthu?, in JSAI, xii (1989), 
140-65; idem, al-Takdlr. Studies in Arabic gram¬ 
matical thought and terminology (forthcoming); L C A\ al- 
Mubarrad, K. al-Muktadab, Cairo 1385-8; Slbawayhi, 
Le Livre de Slbawaihi, ed. H. Derenbourg, Paris 
1881-9; J. Wansbrough, Majaz al-Qur 3 an. Periphrastic 
exegesis , in BSOAS , xxxiii (1970), 247-66. 

(A. Levin) 
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2. As a term in land management and tax¬ 
ation. 

Here it is used for the process of estimating the 
amount or value of a crop for taxation purposes, 
hence the equivalent of takhmin ; in the Arabic-Spanish 
Vocabulista of Pedro de Alcala, apodar, apreciar. See 
Dozy, Supplement , ii, 312-13, and misaha. 1. (Ed.) 

TAKFIR (a.), the verbal noun from the form II 
verb kajfara “to declare someone a kafir or 
unbeliever”. 

1. General definition. 

From earliest Islamic times onwards, this was an accu¬ 
sation hurled at opponents by sectarians and zealots, 
such as the IGiaridjites [^.y.]; but a theologian like 
al-Ghazall [<?.».] held that, since the adoption of 
kufr was the equivalent here of apostasy, entailing the 
death penalty [see murtadd], it should not be lightly 
made (Faysal al-tafrika bayn al-Islam wa 3 l-zandaka , quoted 
in B. Lewis, The political language of Islam , Chicago- 
London 1988, 85-6). It has nevertheless continued 
to be used into modem times, and forms part of 
the vocabulary of abuse of modem Islamic funda¬ 
mentalist groups, such as the Egyptian al-Takjir wa 
Thidjra group \q.v.\. 

Bibliography : See that to kafir. (Ed.) 

2. In West Africa. 

The doctrine of takjir was first enunciated in the 
West African context by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karlm al-Maghill [^.y.] of Tlemcen, who answered 
questions for Askiya al-hadjdj Muhammad b. AbF Bakr 
[< 7 -y.] of Songhay ca. 1498. Called on to make a judg¬ 
ment on the previous ruler Sunni ‘All Ber, he gave 
a three-part definition of kufr : holding a belief which 
is itself kufr , such as disavowal of the Creator or an 
attribute of His without which He would not be 
Creator, or the denial of prophecy; doing that which 
is only done by an unbeliever even though the act 
itself is not itself kufr, such as declaring wine-drink¬ 
ing and adultery to be lawful; or uttering something 
which it is known would only emanate from one who 
does not know God. On this latter point he admits 
there has been difference of opinion, notably about 
the status of the Mu'tazila and other innovators (ahl 
al-bid'd). These positions are evidently based on the 
views of the kadi Tyad b. Musa of Ceuta [q.v] 
(d. 1149), as stated in his K. al-Shfa \ In his treatise 
on the status of the Jews of Tuwat and their syna¬ 
gogue (see Misbah al-arwah ft usul al-jalah, ed. Rabih 
Bunar, Algiers, 1968, 103), he also pronounces takjir 
against those who befriend the Jews and encourage 
or condone their “rebellion against the laws”, based 
on a restrictive interpretation of Kurban, V, 51. 

Around the same time, another treatise was writ¬ 
ten for Askiya al-Hadjd J Muhammad by aI-‘Akib al- 
Anusammanl of Takidda [q.v] which, to judge by the 
surviving fragment, also dealt extensively with takfir. 
He classifies Muslims into several groups based on 
the quality of their belief, of which the first four prob¬ 
ably correspond to perpetrators of the types of kufr 
which he cites from the commentary of al-Kirmanl 
on the Sahih of al-Bukharl: the kufr of unawareness 
( al-inkar ), of denial (al-djuhud), of obduracy (al-mu c a- 
nada ), and of hypocrisy (al-nfak) [see kafir]. 

In the 19th century, the Fulani mudjaddid ‘Uthman 
b. Muhammad Fodiye (Fudl) (d. 1232/1817 [<?.y.]) 
accused the Hausa sultans of kufr , using the argu¬ 
ments of al-Maghill to show that they ruled in such 
a way as to give proof that they were unbelievers, 
and that a djihad to overthrow them was incumbent. 
These views are expounded in several of his works, 
most notably Ta'lim al-ikhwan bi Tumur allaU kaffamd 


biha muluk al-sudan (tr. B.G. Martin, in MES, iv/1 
[1967], 50-97). He and his son Muhammad Bello 
[q. y.] also accused Muhammad al-Amln al-Kanerm, 
Shehu [Shaykh] of Bornu [<?.y.] similarly, in a lengthy 
correspondence included in Bello’s Infak al-maysur (ed. 
C.J. Whitting, London 1951, 124-74). All of these 
arguments were known to al-hadjdj 'Umar b. Sa c id 
al-Futl (d. 1280/1864), who used them against Ahmad 
Lobbo, ruler of Masina, his most damaging criticism 
being that the latter had come to the aid of the unbe¬ 
lieving ruler of Segu [q.vj against al-hadjdj 'Umar. 

In the 1970s in Nigeria, a general takfir was pro¬ 
nounced against Sufis, and especially adherents of the 
Tidjaniyya tanka , by the former Grand Kadi of Nor¬ 
thern Nigeria Abu Bakr b. Mahmud Gumi (d. 1992), 
on the grounds that Sufi beliefs and practices as a 
whole are innovations tantamount to kufr. This evoked 
many scholarly responses, the most detailed of which 
is al-Takjir akhtar bid'a tuhaddid al-Islam wa Twahda bayn 
al-muslimin by Shaykh Sharif Ibrahim Salih of Maidu- 
guri (publ. Cairo 1986). 

Bibliography : ‘Iyad b. Musa al-Yahsubl, K. al- 
Shfa 3 bi-ta c rif hukuk al-Mustafa , ed. ‘All Muhammad 
al-BidjawI, Cairo 1977, ii, 1065-87; J.O. Hunwick 
(ed. and tr.), Shan'a in Songhay: the replies of al-Maghili 
to the questions of Askia al-hajj Muhammad , Oxford 
1985, 72-4, 118-25; idem, Al-'Aqib al-Anusammanfs 
replies to the questions of Askiya al-hajj Muhammad: the 
surviving fragment, in Sudanic Africa, ii (1991), 139-63; 
Sidi Mohamed Mahibou and J.-L. Triaud, Voila ce 
qui est arrive. Bayan ma waqa'a d’al-Hagg e Umar al-Futi, 
Paris 1983. On the takfir of Sufis in Nigeria, see 
ALA, ii, 550-59. (J.O. Hunwick) 

al-TAKFIR wa ’l- HIDIRA (a.), the name of 
one of several militant Islamic groups which 
appeared in Egypt from the early 1970s onwards, 
against the background of a material and spiritual cri¬ 
sis. The name, literally meaning “charging [Muslims] 
with unbelief, and emigration [from an un-Islamically 
ruled state]” (reflecting two pillars of the group’s ideol¬ 
ogy), was given to it by the media, while its own 
members called it djama'at al-muslimin “The Society of 
Muslims”. 

Al-Takjir wa THidjra was founded in 1971 by ShukrI 
Mustafa, a former Muslim Brotherhood [see al-ikhwan 
al-muslimun] activist disenchanted with the Brother¬ 
hood’s “moderation”. Mustafa recruited mostly young 
men and (a unique feature of this group) women, 
of rural or urban lower middle-class background, 
managing to attract as many as 2,000 to 3,000 adher¬ 
ents by 1977. They were organised in a network 
throughout the country’s major cities and the coun¬ 
tryside, with a hierarchy of command and rigid rules 
of loyalty and discipline. Regarding Egyptian society 
as corrupt and even atheist, the group sought to 
detach itself from it, its members secluding themselves 
from family, friends and society’s institutions and mov¬ 
ing to reside in communes. The authorities at first 
considered them harmless, but arrested some of them 
in 1976 and early 1977. In July 1977 the group 
abducted the former Minister of Awkaf Muhammad 
al-Dhahabl in order to gain the release of detained 
members, then killed him when their demands were 
not met. This led to a clampdown on the group, 
including the arrest and subsequent execution of ShukrI 
Mustafa and four other leaders, which devastated the 
organisation. 

The ideology of al-Takjir wa THidjra comprised ele¬ 
ments drawn from the teachings of Sayyid Kutb [q-v.] 
and, through them, the Khawaridj [^.y.]. Central to 
it was the idea of takjir , namely, the idea that Islamic 
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society as a whole had reverted to a state of unbe¬ 
lief or djahiliyya (other groups professing takflr applied 
it to the government only). Since society was beyond 
redemption, the group advocated hidfra, to wit, dis¬ 
tancing itself from society as much as possible—from 
its mosques, its gathering places, its habits and cus¬ 
toms. Ultimately, the group would emigrate to another 
country, establish a purified community there, then 
return and conquer the unbelieving society through 
djihad (this modern concept of hidfra seems, again, to 
have been unique to this organisation). The group 
also professed i^tihad, that is, independent judgement 
in matters of religious law, permitted its members to 
pray only behind its own imams and released them 
from some of the conventional religious duties. 

After the death of Mustafa, the organisation disin¬ 
tegrated. Some of its former members may have joined 
successor groups advocating similar ideas in the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

Bibliography. Saad Eddin Ibrahim, Anatomy of 
Egypt’s militant Islamic groups: methodological notes and 
preliminary findings , in IJMES, xii (December 1980), 
423-53; G. Kepel, Muslim extremism in Egypt; the 
Prophet and Pharaoh , Berkeley 1986, 70-102 and passim', 
‘Abd al- c Azim Ramadan, Djamd e dt al-takfir fi Misr, 
Cairo 1995. (A. Ayalon) 

TAKHALLUS (a.), literally, “freeing oneself, escap¬ 
ing from (something)”, a technical term of lit¬ 
erary usage. 

1. In literary form. 

Here, it is the transition from the introduction [see 
nasib] of the polythematic kcislda [</.y.] to subsequent 
themes, esp. the panegyric section. Often called khurudj 
“exit”, it may be abrupt, without any attempt at pre¬ 
paring what follows, or effected brusquely with for¬ 
mulas such as da c dka “leave this (and speak on 
something else)”. From 'Abbasid times onwards, poets 
and critics favoured transitions by means of one or 
a few lines serving as a hinge between the two sections. 
In a quasi-narrative takhallus, the poet may turn away 
from barren desert or hopeless love to kind and gen¬ 
erous patron. Very often the takhallus is effected by 
means of a simile or metaphor involving a compari¬ 
son of the patron with a phenomenon described in 
the preceding, e.g. [“He kissed me all night. . . until] 
Morning appeared with a blaze as bright as the caliph’s 
face when he is praised”, a line by Muhammad b. 
Wuhayb often given as an example of husn al-takhallus. 
Critics from the time of Abu ‘Ubayda [^.t'.] onwards 
have studied the takhallus', numerous works on badt' 
discuss husn al-takhallus or husn al-khurudj. The school 
of al-Sakkaki and Dj alal al-Dln al-KazwTm [q.vv] con¬ 
siders it, with the beginning and the end of the poem 
[see ibtida > and intihaJ, as one of three places merit¬ 
ing particular attention. 

Bibliography : Renate Jacobi, Studien zur Poetik 
der altarabischen Qaside, Wiesbaden 1971, 49-65; GJ.H. 
van Gelder, Beyond the line, Leiden 1982, passim', 
Ziyad Salih al-Zu'bl, Mustalah al-takhallus ft Tnakd 
al-arabi al-kadxm, in al-Dirasat al-Islamiyya , Islamabad, 
xxix (1994), 81-133. (GJ.H. van Gelder) 

2. In the sense of pen-name. 

In Persian literature a different meaning became 
attached to takhallus and the synonymous makhlas , viz. 
that of a pen-name as it was adopted in particular 
by poets and used as a rhetorical device in poetry. 
Pen-names were an element of the poetical tradition 
from the very beginning, but the semantic change in 
the term takhallus must have taken place at a com¬ 
paratively late date. The Persian rhetoricians only 
knew it in the sense of a “transition” in a poem, 


commonly found in Arabic textbooks. In the anthol¬ 
ogy Lubab al-albdb, compiled in 1220, ‘AwfT [q.v] uses 
phrases like al-mulakkab bi- whenever he refers to a 
pen-name. This indicates that they were regarded as 
no more than a special case of the lakab [q.v], which 
still lacked a proper appellation of its own. Only in 
the Tlmurid period does the semantic change appear 
to be fully completed, as it is attested, for instance, 
by the use of takhallus in Dawlatshah’s Tadhkirat al- 
shu'ara \ 

One of the rare reports on the actual adoption of 
a pen-name is an anecdote telling how the Saldjuk 
sultan Malik Shah [i/.r.] showed his appreciation for 
a clever improvisation by permitting the poet Mu'izzT 
[^.y.] to choose a pen-name based on one of his lakabs 
(Nizaml-yi ‘ArudT, Cahar makala , ed. Tehran 1957, 
65-9). Such a derivation from the name of a patron 
must have been quite common, even if it has only 
seldom been recorded. However, other references can 
also be detected in pen-names. Very often they relate 
to abstract concepts, images or motifs which were 
considered to be particularly poetic. On the other 
hand, there are also names indicating geographical 
origin, trades or religious affiliations. Sometimes poets 
changed their names in the course of their careers or 
used different names in poems written in different 
languages. 

The application of pen-names to poetry is best 
known from its use in the concluding passages of the 
classical Persian ghazal [q.v]. In the early 6th/12th 
century, however, this convention was not yet fully 
established. In the poetry of Sana 5 ! [q.v.], for instance, 
it only occurs in less than one-third of the ghazals, 
whereas pen-names are used with much greater fre¬ 
quency in the kastdas. At that time, apparently, ref¬ 
erences to the poet’s own name were still a free 
rhetorical device which could be applied to any form 
of poetry, either to mark a transition in a poem or 
to add a personal touch to the poetical statement. An 
instance of each of these functions can be found in 
the poem Madar-i may by Rudaki [q.v], the oldest 
complete kaslda in Persian which has survived. As this 
example shows, the device was already well known to 
early court poets. This refutes the attempts (e.g. by 
E.E. Bertel’s and A. Ate§) to seek its origin in the 
rise of SufT poetry. Pen-names were also used as struc¬ 
tural elements in didactical mathnams, of which the 
convention introduced by Nizami [q.v] to conclude 
each makala of his poem Makhzan al-asrar with a 
takhallus provides a clear example. 

Bibliography: H. Ethe, in T.E. Colebrooke, On 
the proper names of the Muhammadans, in JRAS (1879), 
233-5; J. Rypka et alii, History of Iranian literature, 
Dordrecht 1968, 99 (with further references); GJ. 
van Gelder, Beyond the line, Leiden 1982, 143; J.T.P. 
de Bruijn, The name of the poet in Persian poetry, in 
Proceedings of the Third European Conference of Iranian 
Studies, Cambridge, September 1995 (forthcoming). 

(J.T.P. de Bruijn) 

T AKH MlS (a., pi. takhamis), a special kind of 
amplification of poetry which flourished as a 
genre from the 7/13th century until the modern era. 
In the literary canon before this period, the term 
normally referred to the process of composing mukham- 
masat (pentastichic, stanzaic poems by a single author of 
which the earliest surviving example is attributed to 
Abu Nuwas [see musammat]). It is essential to under¬ 
stand a distinction between takhmis, when referring to 
an amplified poem, and mukhammas (though the terms 
are sometimes used interchangeably without rigour). 
Takhmis involves the addition of three hemistichs 
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to each bayt of a given poem; the rhyme letter of the 
added hemistichs is determined by the first hemistich 
of each successive bayt. This extra material usually pre¬ 
cedes the original bayt, however, less commonly the 
bayt may be split and filled (see Cairo, Fihris, iii, 49)— 
a process normally referred to as tashtlr. (The num¬ 
ber of added hemistichs may in fact be more or less 
than three, in which case the term for the poem is 
variously tarbi e [2 added hemistichs], tasbT [5 added 
hemistichs], etc.) 

The stanzas of a takhmls can be arranged on the 
page in one of two ways (upper case letters represent 
the rhyme words of the original hemistich; schemata 
are to be read from left to right): 

(i) xxxxxxa 
xxxxxxa 
xxxxxxa 

xxxxxxA xxxxxxA 

xxxxxxb 

xxxxxxb 

xxxxxxb 

xxxxxxB xxxxxxA 

(ii) xxxxxxa xxxxxxa 
xxxxxxa xxxxxxA 

xxxxxxA 

xxxxxxb xxxxxxb 
xxxxxxb xxxxxxB 
xxxxxxA 

(Also to be found in some mss. is the following 
patterning: 

xxxxxxa xxxxxxa xxxxxxa 
xxxxxxA 
xxxxxxA etc.) 

Mediaeval scribes tended to favour (i); modern 
printed texts prefer (ii). The essential point is that the 
genre is given to visual manipulation, an aspect of 
the poetry especially important in the calligraphic cele¬ 
bration of al-BusFri’s Burda ode (see below) and other 
religious poems. 

Literary value. Takhmls may be viewed, in some 
measure, as a logical and natural development in the 
post-classical period of the poetic phenomena of tadmln 
(quotation) and mu'arada/na^lra (imitation), and of the 
pre-existent mukhammas form. Takhmls also feeds off a 
tendency towards explication (sharh) in the reception 
and diffusion of the poetic tradition (this fact is illus¬ 
trated by the titles often given to these amplifications, 
e.g. al-Atharfs (d. 828/1425) Nayl al-murad Jt takhmls 
Banat Su c ad evokes the title of a straightforward exe¬ 
gesis of Ka'b’s original poem, viz. Djalal ad-Drn al- 
Suyutf’s (d. 911/1505) Kunh al-murad Jt shark Banat 
Su'ad (Sezgin, ii, 232-4); some takhamls themselves 
spawn a sharh —thus several layers of literature cloak 
the original (e.g. Mach 4094). With regard to the 
Mamluk era, in which period religious takhamls flour¬ 
ished, we must understand that genre in the same light 
as other poetic developments fomented largely by the 
culture which celebrated the Prophet (broadly the 
same religio-literary culture which gave rise to tadhyll, 
na c tiyya, and badTiyya poetry, see Schimmel, And 
Muhammad is His messenger). A recent aesthetic judg¬ 
ment—one which explains the dearth of scholarly 
attention paid to this literary genre—is as follows: 
“The procedure is interesting from a technical point 
of view, but it has the drawback that it compels the 


amplifier to expound in five (or seven or however 
many) lines what the original poet has said quite sat¬ 
isfactorily in two. It is thus no surprise that these 
poetic expansions have, as a rule, slight literary merit 
and that they are quite frequently copied without indi¬ 
cation of their author .. .” (de Blois). It is, however, 
worth drawing a distinction here between secular and 
religious poems, two categories which explain differ¬ 
ing levels (or functions) of creativity. 

There are seven non-religious amplifications in the 
dlwan of Safi al-Dm al-Hillf (d. ca. 752/1351 [<?.z>.]), 
which include glosses on the work of Katari b. al- 
Fudja’a and Ibn Zaydun (Vajda further notes the 
ascription to him of a takhmls of a poem by Waddah 
al-Yaman). It is, in particular, al-Hillfs treatment of 
Ibn Zaydun’s Nuniyya which illustrates well the possi¬ 
bilities of poetic creativity; for he develops quite art¬ 
fully the antitheses built into the original poem. 

In the religious sphere, one must mention Ibn al- 
‘ArabT’s (d. 638/1240 [y.z;.]) takhmls upon a 22-line 
Sufi poem ( kaslda) by Abu Madyan (d. 594/1197). His 
amplification (which is a sharh of sorts) enhances the 
meaning and function of the original which sets out 
the etiquette of self-effacement and obedience within 
the Sufl tanka. Certain stanzas are especially sensi¬ 
tive, and in some cases constitute clever syntactic inser¬ 
tions. Noteworthy is the way Ibn al-'Arabi refers to 
the very process of takhmls in the last verse, suggest¬ 
ing thereby the established nature and function of the 
genre (wa ’d e u li-man khammasa Tasla \lladhi hasuna). In 
subsequent periods, examples of the genre reflect Sufl 
practice, belief and sensitivity more generally, notably 
in the feature of devotional repetition (i.e. there is a 
striking reminiscence of the dhikr in Mingana 473: 
“Every stanza begins with the word Allah. . .”). 

An earlier takhmls is one of several that survive of 
Ka'b b. Zuhayr’s Banat Su‘ad or “Burda” (see Sezgin, 
ii, 234-5), ascribed to Shihab al-Din Yahya al- 
SuhrawardF (d. 587/1191 [<?.t/.]). However, it is the 
later “Burda” (also known as al-Kawakib al-durriyya Jt 
madh khayr al-bariyya) of al-Busm (d. 694/1296 [q.v. in 
Suppl.]) which has been the most amplified in this 
way (Brockelmann, S I, 467-70); over 80 takhamls of 
this poem survive, 69 of them in a single collection 
containing some of the most recent examples (see 
Cairo, Fihris, iii, 49-57). 

Many takhamls of the “Burda” are prefaced in mss. 
by a version of the anecdote contained in al-Kutubfs 
Fawat al-Wafayat (ed. c Abd al-Hamld, Cairo 1951, ii, 
418-19) which describes the first realisation of the 
poem’s healing powers. The point to note is that 
the ms. makes no reference to the takhmls itself, as 
illustrated symptomatically by the explicit to a copy of 
al-Fayyumfs takhmls (Khalili 563): tammat al-burda al- 
mu'aggama al-mubadj_dj_ala bi-hamdi \Hah ta c dla wa-mannihi. 
Thus in the web of individuals which form the culture 
of this poem’s celebration only the poet (al-Busiri) 
and the text of the “Burda” itself are constant; even 
the dedicatee of a given ms. has been known to change 
with time. The motive is always pious and self-effacing: 
the preface in ms. Loth 1044 to Abu Bakr b. Ramadan 
b. Muk’s takhmls explains the deliverance he experi¬ 
enced through the writing of his “gloss” (fa-ra'aytu 
Tfaradj.a Jt athna'ihi). The same sentiments underpin 
a whole tradition in the subjection of Ibn al-NahwI’s 
(d. 513/1119) invocational al-Kaslda al-munjarid^a to 
numerous takhamls (see Mach 4078-80). 

Examination of the Cairo inventory and other 
samples of the Burda shows that amplifications tend 
to rework the lexicon of the individual bayt: ; hence 
collectively takhamls constitute, as one would expect, 
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variations on a theme. The L^am* al-takhamis by Ayt- 
mish al-Khidarf al-Zahirl (d. 846/1442) (which in the 
Chester Beatty ms. (4215) of the 10th/ 16th century 
provides a good example of the potential of calli¬ 
graphic creativity and variety) offers an excellent sam¬ 
ple: a vocabulary seems to be established for each 
stanza (or section of the Burda ); sometimes shared 
lexical formulae and conventions appear to have been 
established that are in fact independent of the language 
of the bayt (and illustrate the exegetical tradition 
for the particular section or bayt). For example, the 
bayt beginning wa’nsub ila dhatihl ma shi’ta min sharaf'" 
(in the section of the poem describing the Isrd* has 
inspired a number of takhamis (dating back to the 
14th century), all of which articulate the role of the 
Prophet in the suhuf (or text of the Kurian). 

The same collection—in the very manner of its cal¬ 
ligraphic arrangement—further illustrates the essential 
subordination of the amplification to the Burda (and 
the virtual anonymity of the glossator in such collec¬ 
tive presentations); and, conversely, that certain takhamis 
(from various periods) were favourites and had a wide 
diffusion: for in the Aytmish collection we find the 
three takhamis contained in the Khalili collection (mss. 
563, 223 and 79), notably those of one Nasir al-Dln 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Samad al-Fayyum! (mid-14th 
century) and the better-known Abu Bakr b. Hidjdja 
al-Hamawf (d. 837/1434; see Brockelmann, II L> , 16-20, 
S II, 8-9). 

The great reverence which the poem enjoyed in 
the pre-modern period led to the composition of 
takhamis with Turkish and Persian intralineation, and 
to “variations in the non-Arabic countries like India” 
(Schimmel, As through a veil, 187). 
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TAKHT-I DJAMSHlD [see isjakhr]. 

TA KH T-I TAWUS (p.), the Peacock Throne, 
a name given to various highly-decorated and much 
bejewelled royal thrones in the eastern Islamic world, 


in particular, to that constructed for the Mu gh al 
Emperor Shah Dj ahan (1037-68/1628-57 [^.y.]). 

There are relevant accounts in the contemporary 
Indo-Muslim sources, e.g. in c Abd al-Hamid Lahawn’s 
Badshah-nama and Muhammad Salih’s Amal-i Salih , 
and in the accounts of European travellers who claimed 
to have seen the throne, such as Tavernier, Bernier 
and Manucci. These last authorities, however, con¬ 
tain serious discrepancies in their accounts of the 
throne, which are hard to reconcile with the facts, 
leading one to wonder if they really did see it properly. 

The first darbar at which the Peacock Throne was 
used seems to have been when Shah Dj ahan cele¬ 
brated the id al-Fitr and Nawruz together at Agra 
in Shawwal 1044/March 1635, and thereafter, the 
sources make frequent mention of its use by the 
Mu gh als. A contemporary painting from a royal album 
of Shah Djahan’s shows the Emperor on a gold-enam¬ 
elled and jewel-encrusted throne which has four legs 
and four columns supporting a rectangular domed 
canopy with a projecting cornice and two peacocks 
perched above. According to Bernier, the peacocks 
were made by a French craftsman, possibly Austin of 
Bordeaux (see Victoria and Albert Museum, The Indian 
heritage. Court life and arts under Mughal rule , London 
1982, no. 57; there are other, similar paintings in 
existence). Later Mughal emperors, including the 
penultimate one, MuTn al-Dm Akbar II b. Shah ‘Alam 
II (1221-53/1806-37), are said to have had less costly 
replicas made of the Peacock Throne. 

Shah Djahan’s throne was carried off when Nadir 
Shah [< <].v .] sacked Dihll in 1151-2/1739. One eye¬ 
witness account of the event, Tihranf’s Nadir-nama , 
records that the Persian conqueror had 17 thrones 
amongst his spoils. Much of the throne, including its 
columns and bevelled roof, could have been disman¬ 
tled at Kandahar, during Nadir’s return journey, when 
many of the plundered Indian jewels were sewn on 
to the Shah’s tents as symbols of royal authority. 

Since then, there has been considerable confusion 
regarding thrones to be found in the Persian capital 
Tehran. Displayed in the Gulistan Palace of the 
Kadjars, and seen in the 19th century by various 
European travellers such as Curzon, were the so- 
called “Marble Throne”, Takht-i Marmar, of Karim 
Khan Zand, and the “Peacock Throne”, actually made 
for Fath 'All Shah [q.vi\ by the Sadr of Isfahan 
Muhammad Husayn Khan when the Shah married 
an Isfahan! wife known as Tawus Khanum. Both of 
these are platform thrones of typical Indo-Persian style. 
Now in the Bank Melli vaults, with the Persian crown 
jewels, is the “Nadir Throne”, which is of the chair 
type and has no connection with the great conqueror 
(the name to be interpreted as nadir “remarkable”?) 
and cannot be older than Fath ‘Al! Shah’s time, prob¬ 
ably younger in its present form. See G.N. Curzon, 
Persia and the Persian question , London 1892, i, 317-22, 
with illustration; V.B. Meen and A.D. Tushingham, 
Crown jewels of Iran, Toronto 1968, 54-7 (for the “Nadir 
Throne”). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Abdul Aziz, Thrones, tents and their furniture 
used by the Indian Mughuls, Lahore n.d. [1940s], 35- 
73; K.R.N. Swamy and Meera Ravi, The Peacock 
Thrones of the world. A reference authority, Bombay 1993. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TA KH TAPT! (t.), literally “one who works in 
woods and forests, woodcutter, sawyer” (< takhta 
“wood”), the name of one of the Turkish 
nomadic groups of Anatolia which had a special 
legal status in Ottoman times, defined by their nomadic 
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way of life, their specialisation within that group and 
their confessional religious connections. 

Thus we have Turkmen [^.».], less an ethnonym 
denoting tribes of O gh uz [see ghuzz] origin than a 
legal status within the Ottoman empire, paying the 
Turkmen mukata'asi to the Ottoman ruling house (khass). 
The Takhtadjis enjoyed this khass status also in return 
for specialised services to the state of work in woods 
and forests, just as the Cepni were concerned with 
the transport for the troops and the Yaydji Bedir for 
bow-making. Yoriik, for its part, denoted, and still 
denotes, a nomad in general (> yiiriimek “to travel about, 
journey”). Many tribal groups were and are of ‘Alewl/ 
Bektashr/Klzilbash religious confession, for historical 
reasons (Ottoman-Persian rivalry) or for structural ones 
(the systems of lineage and of internal organisation of 
the religious community merging and supporting each 
other mutually). The Takhtadjis illustrate this principle 
of the complexity of multiple designations, being Turk¬ 
men, though not of the 14 component clans of the 
Oghuz and of the above religious affiliation, though 
this may be—in principle—held in secret, through 
takiyya \q.vi\. 

A relatively sure criterion of distinctiveness, however, 
allows one to bring some system into this, sc. choice 
of spouse and marriage relations. Amongst the Takh¬ 
tadjis, 'Alewi belief is the prime condition for any mar¬ 
riage. However, some ‘Alewi nomadic groups and some 
non-nomad ones (e.g. the Kurds of Dersim) refuse to 
exchange daughters with them; whilst the Cepni, ‘AlewT 
Turkmens of Oghuz origin and pastoral nomads, will 
accept Takhtadji wives but not give to the latter their 
own daughters, whilst admitting the possibility. It is 
probably for this reason that there exists a certain 
opposition of the two complementary groups, each for 
instance accusing the other of being “cattle thieves”. 

In the early 20th century, Hasluck considered the 
“Klzilbash Takhtadji” to be numerous in Lycia. Von 
Luschan now locates their centre at Elmali. Each 
tribal group is divided into obas (the basic segment in 
the Turco-Mongol tribal scheme denoting, according 
to historical context, a clan, lineage or local segment 
of a clan) of some ten to thirty families, led by a keye 
(< kdhya). However reduced in size, the tribal group 
has its own baba or dede for religious matters. According 
to Ulktita§ir (1968), the group is said to be made up 
of 20,000 hearths representing ca. 100,000 persons. 
Two main sections ( c ashiret/afret) are distinguished: the 
Caylaklar or “kites” and the Aydinhlar in the province 
of Ay din. 

The former occupy essentially the western zone, the 
Karaman plain, Mut, Finike and Fethiye, with three 
sub-groups (the Ustiirgeli, Samasli and Cingozler). How¬ 
ever, because of the dynamics of the system of obas, 
with new names appearing with each new division, so 
that the mother-oia often co-exists with the daughter- 
oba , one may add other important sub-groups such 
as the Gok^eli, Danaba§, E§eli, Kabak^i, Qavlak, Kar- 
de§li and Enseli for the western group (Roux, 1970). 
The Aydinhlar also have sub-groups such as the Agac- 
eri (an old name for the Takhtadjis meaning “tree 
men”) and Karakaya. They live in the east in the 
Adana-Mersin region, at Antalya and around Izmir 
in the west. 

Thus the Takhtadjis occupy the forest zones of the 
Taurus chain in the south as well as the Aegean zone 
in the west. Their ancient connection with service to 
the state persists to some extent through their con¬ 
nections with the National Dept, for Forests which 
looks after the state forestry resources. 

Certain communities have become definitely seden- 


tarised like those of the districts of Qanakkale and 
Balikesir, where their arrival coincided with the Crimean 
War of the mid-19th century and the vastly-increased 
investment in forestry required for shipbuilding pur¬ 
poses during that war. 
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TAKHTlT al-HUDUD (a.), lit. “delimiting 
boundaries or frontiers”, in modern Arabic usage. 

International boundaries reflect the historical mo¬ 
ments in the life of a state, when its limits were made 
according to its force and ability at that time. Thus 
today’s boundaries are relics from the past and might 
be changed in the future. States have acquired their 
boundaries in a variety of ways: in some cases they 
marked the territorial limit of a phase of political ex¬ 
pansion and conquest; in other cases, they have been 
imposed by external powers, either through acts of 
conquest or through negotiation. They function as 
barriers to the social and economic process, which 
would otherwise transgress the lines without interfer¬ 
ence, as well as holding economic significance through 
their association with tariff and quota restrictions. The 
latter convert an otherwise open world economic net¬ 
work into series of partially closed economic systems. 

Boundaries appear on maps as thin lines between 
adjacent state territories, marking the limits of state 
sovereignties. The lines can be effective with regard 
to underground resources, marking the limits of ore, 
water and oil deposits, as well as above the ground, 
guarding the individual states’ air space. In the past, 
they were drawn for defensive purposes; as cultural 
divisions; according to economic factors; for legal and 
administrative purposes; or on ideological bases. 
Sometimes they were drawn through essentially unoc¬ 
cupied territories, although they were usually super¬ 
imposed on existing cultural patterns, disturbing the 
lives of the people living in the border areas. 

Of the many criteria for establishing a boundary 
line the ethnic criteria are those applied most often 
in modern times. Accordingly, boundaries have been 
drawn to separate culturally uniform peoples so that 
a minimum of stress is placed upon them. The het¬ 
erogeneous world population, however, cannot define 
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boundaries that completely and exactly separate peoples 
of different character, and as a result, there are ethnic 
minorities in almost every state. The definition of peo¬ 
ples, according to race, language or religion, has been 
used in several cases to delimit a state boundary. Other 
political boundaries lie along prominent physical 
features in the landscape. Such physiographic political 
boundaries, following rivers, mountain ranges or escarp¬ 
ments, sometimes termed “natural boundaries”, seem 
to be especially acceptable criteria as such pronounced 
physical features often also separate culturally distinct 
areas. In the early days of boundary establishment, 
physiographic features were useful as they were 
generally known and could be visually recognised. 
However, many of the boundary lines that were based 
on such physiographic features have subsequently cre¬ 
ated major difficulties between states. Rivers tend to 
shift their course, leading to countless disputes over 
whether the boundary should be along one of the 
river banks, along the thalweg (main navigation channel), 
through the median line of the water’s surface or 
somewhere else [see e.g. shatt al-'arab] . Any moun¬ 
tain range has recognised crest lines; but they rarely 
coincide with the region’s watershed. The placing of 
boundaries along crest lines in mountainous areas has 
therefore led to water disputes concerning the use of 
rivers near their sources. 

Most of today’s political boundaries, even those in 
Islamic regions, have been created by European 
nations. In fact, it is difficult to identify any interna¬ 
tional boundary that has not directly involved a 
European state at some stage of its evolution. The 
allocation of territory was usually determined by 
straight lines connecting known points or by features 
of the physical landscape, generally solving immediate 
territorial conflicts. The need for delimitation of the 
boundaries emerged when the allocated borderland 
proved to have economic value or when disputes arose 
in the area. The delimitation of a boundary, which 
has usually been decided by agreement between two 
states or at a post-war conference, has generally been 
a full definition and has served as a guide-line for 
the demarcation team. Today, when many states are 
energetically seeking to fix and demarcate their bound¬ 
aries, which were not accurately defined in the past, 
there are still a great many (over 100) boundary and 
territorial disputes around the world. 

In contrast to modern Western ideas of boundaries, 
Islamic constitutional theory is concerned only with 
community and not with territory. It is for this rea¬ 
son that, traditionally, the Islamic world has not been 
overly concerned with precise boundary delimitation 
or with territorial sovereignty. As far as territorial con¬ 
trol has been concerned, this tends to be a local or 
administrative matter. The issue of boundaries has 
only acquired importance in the context of delegated 
authority within larger political entities; yet they were 
only relevant for administrative convenience and were 
subject to frequent relocation. Spheres of different 
political authority were usually separated by border 
areas, rather than by precise boundary lines. It was 
only with the explicit introduction of the concept of 
the nation-state that concepts of territorial sovereignty 
and boundaries began to emerge in the Islamic areas. 
The boundaries between most of the Islamic states 
and between them and the outside world were mainly 
established, not by local rulers, but rather by exter¬ 
nal forces which shaped the world during the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. As most lines were de¬ 
marcated for the needs of colonial and imperial pow¬ 
ers, they often cut through peoples, tribes, etc. and 


have left legacies of boundary conflicts for successor 
and newly-established states. Some examples of these 
are given here. 

The present boundary between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, the Durand Line, represents such an exam¬ 
ple. Its establishment in the late 19th century was the 
climax of a lengthy process of negotiations over the 
extent of British influence in India and Central Asia. 
Two Afghan-British wars, and the threat of negotia¬ 
tions between the Imperial Russian government and 
the Afghan rulers, prompted Britain to dispatch Sir 
Mortimer Durand to Kabul to negotiate a permanent 
boundary line. A treaty signed on 12 November 1893 
was re-affirmed in 1905; a Treaty of Peace was con¬ 
cluded between the Government of India and Afghan¬ 
istan, after the Third Afghan War, on 8 August 1919, 
and a final treaty was signed on 22 November 1921. 
In 1947 Pakistan inherited the Durand Line as its 
western boundary with Afghanistan. Successive Afghan 
governments questioned the line’s legitimacy, claim¬ 
ing that its sanctions had lapsed with the transfer of 
sovereignty from Britain to Pakistan; for the history 
of these Afghan-Pakistan disputes, see pashtunistan. 
In 1950 and again in 1956 the United Kingdom de¬ 
clared that it regarded the Durand Line as the inter¬ 
national boundary, while Pakistan has repeatedly stated 
that it has no dispute with Afghanistan over the exact 
location of the line; at present the Line remains under 
quiet dispute. 

The division of the Arab lands of the Ottoman 
empire after the First World War, eventually creating 
the Middle Eastern countries of 'Irak, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Israel, had its origin in the secret Sykes- 
Picot-Sazanov Agreement of 1916 to create belts of 
British and French territory with two nominally inde¬ 
pendent Arab states while in 1917 Britain issued the 
Balfour Declaration concerning a Jewish national home 
in Palestine. By the Treaty of Sevres (10 August 1920), 
the British and French effectively enacted the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement in that France established a Mandate 
over Syria and Lebanon while the British established 
the Mandates of Palestine and Mesopotamia (which 
later became 'Irak) [see mandates]. In 1922 Britain 
created the Emirate of Trans-Jordan in order to ful¬ 
fil an obligation to their Arab ally. The boundaries 
of the newly-created territories were drawn by British 
and French officials, and they served as the basic 
boundaries of the subsequently independent Middle 
Eastern countries, although there have been and still 
are numerous disputes concerning those lines, espe¬ 
cially where there are mixed populations. Such has 
been the case over the former Ottoman wilayet of 
Mawsil, between Turkey and newly-mandated 'Irak, 
only settled in 1926 after a League of Nations enquiry 
awarded it to 'Irak [see al-mawsil. 2]; over the so- 
called Sanjak of Alexandretta, the later Turkish Hatay, 
which Turkey, in a calculated move when the Man¬ 
datary power France’s priorities were elsewhere, man¬ 
aged to acquire in 1939 [see iskandarun]; and above 
all, over the boundaries and very existence of the 
newly-created state of Israel and its Arab neighbours 
since 1948. 

The modern Iran-'Irak boundary line has a history 
of some three centuries. Here the local Muslim powers, 
Ottoman Turkey, the predecessor of 'Irak and Safawid 
Persia, were involved in the early stages of delimita¬ 
tion, but the final line was demarcated by a British- 
Russian delegation in 1914. The boundary line is 
1,458 km long and reaches from the Shatt al-'Arab 
at the head of the Persian Gulf to the boundary tri¬ 
point with Turkey on the Kuh-i-Dalanpar. It is one 
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of the oldest established boundaries of the world, but 
its exact course is still unsettled. In the 1639 Zohab 
peace treaty, the Ottomans and Safawids delimited a 
boundary in the territory between the Zagros moun¬ 
tains and the Tigris River. Although this was disputed 
during the Turkish invasion of Persia in 1724, a peace 
treaty of 1746 reaffirmed the 1639 boundary. The 
Treaty of Erzerum of 1847, following the Persian- 
Turkish War of 1821-22, stipulated that the 1746 
boundary was valid. However, it also delimited a bound¬ 
ary in the Shatt al-'Arab for the first time, deter¬ 
mining the boundary on the eastern bank of the Gulf, 
leaving the waterway under Turkish sovereignty, but 
allowing freedom of navigation. Work on the bound¬ 
ary went forward during 1848-52, and by 1860 a col¬ 
laborative map (Carte identique) was produced to illustrate 
the boundary. By the turn of the century, in an effort 
at stabilisation, Britain and Russia urged Persia and 
Turkey to agree to a detailed delimitation, which was 
completed in 1911. The so-called Constantinople 
Protocol of 1913 then provided for a further detailed 
delimitation of the entire boundary by a commission, 
which demarcated it in 1914. The protocol specifically 
stated that the Shatt al- c Arab, with the exception of 
certain islands, was to come under Turkish sover¬ 
eignty; the demarcated boundary was to follow the 
low watermark on the Persian bank of the Shatt, 
except for the area around Khurramshahr, where the 
line was to follow the thalweg. For the subsequent 
course of the Perso-'IrakF dispute, see shatt al-'arab. 
The outstanding issues of the alignment of the inter¬ 
national boundary between Iran and ‘Irak, the control 
of lands adjacent to the border, and the status of the 
Shatt al-‘Arab remain unsettled today, so that the 
border question persists. 

The boundaries of the states and amirates of the 
Arabian peninsula (most of these political units having 
emerged only in the last century or so) have been 
fruitful causes of dispute, given the facts that the pen¬ 
insula has no perennial rivers or other natural bound¬ 
aries and that much of the sparse population was in 
the past nomadic, hence with little or no regard for 
political frontiers. The 'Irakf invasion of Kuwayt 
in 1990 has been the most violent outbreak, in this 
case a legacy of uncertainty over the extent of Ottoman 
sovereignty in the Upper Gulf coastal region; but there 
have also been, and in some cases remain, frontier 
disputes between the former North and South Yemens, 
between Yemen and Saudi Arabia over the Nadjran 
[ q.v .] region, between the Sultanate of Oman and 
the former PDRSY over Dhofar (Zufar and 

between Saudi Arabia on the one side, and Britain 
on behalf of the Sultanate of Oman and Abu Dhabi 
on the other, over the oasis of al-BuraymF [i q.v .], not 
resolved till the late 1950s. 

The boundaries between Afghanistan and the newly- 
emerged Muslim Republics of Central Asia (Turkmen¬ 
istan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan) are also a European 
creation. The history of those boundaries dates back 
to the second half of the 19th century. At that time, 
the British and Russian empires contended for control 
in Central Asia, especially as Russia in 1865 extended 
her frontier in Central Asia towards British India. In 
1869 Britain and Russia decided to create a buffer 
zone between their Asian territories. Britain, which 
wanted an A fgh anistan within the British sphere of 
influence, wished Russia to remain at a distance, while 
the Russians wished to secure a safe route from the 
Caspian Sea to Central Asia along the Oxus or Amu 
Darya River. The British proposed that the middle 
and upper Oxus, south of Bukhara, should serve as 


the boundary between the Russian Empire and Afgha¬ 
nistan. The proposal was accepted, but the western 
terminus of the line was not clear and the Khanate 
of Bukhara, which was under Russian control, owned 
territory south of the river. In 1872, after lengthy 
debate between the two countries, it was agreed that 
A fgh anistan be regarded as neutral territory between 
the empires, and in 1873 the Oxus was established 
as the northern boundary of A fgh anistan, south of the 
Russian region of Samarkand and of Bukhara. The 
boundary line left the river at the town of Kh w adja 
Salar, and this enabled Bukhara to maintain its control 
over its area south of the river. Between 1882 and 
1884 there were further negotiations between Britain 
and Russia concerning the western section of the 
boundary up to the HarF Rud River which forms the 
eastern boundary with Persia. A demarcation commis¬ 
sion tried to place the boundary in the ground but 
found it difficult to establish the exact line, as it was 
agreed to leave some local Turkmen tribes within 
Russia although their land was irrigated by canals 
originating in A fgh an territory. Not until 1888 was 
the boundary line finally demarcated and from then 
onwards, despite all the political changes, the bound¬ 
ary line has remained where it was established. 

Africa also has boundaries created by the Europeans 
between Islamic countries. The boundary between 
Egypt and Libya extends southward from the Gulf of 
Salum on the Mediterranean to the Sudan-Egypt- 
Libya tripoint at Jebel Uweinat, about 1,100 km/690 
miles south of the Sea. The current line dates from 
1841, when the Ottomans confirmed Muhammed ‘AlF 
[q.v] as hereditary governer of Egypt. On a map ac¬ 
companying the London Treaty of 1841, a line along 
the 29th meridian marked the boundary between Egypt 
and the Ottoman province of Libya. Britain estab¬ 
lished itself in Egypt in 1882, while Libya was occu¬ 
pied by Italy in 1912; in that same year Egyptian 
forces captured the coastal town of Salum. Attempts 
to formalise the boundary between British Egypt and 
Italian Libya first reached fruition in 1919, when the 
two countries signed an agreement placing the oasis 
of al- Dj a gh bub in Libya. An agreement concerning 
the remainder of the line was signed on 6 December 
1925. A chain of permanent beacons was erected in 
the northern sector of the boundary in 1938. From 
then onwards, despite some objections by both Egypt 
and Libya, the boundary line has not changed. 

Most other boundaries in Muslim Africa were also 
established by colonial regimes, mainly those of the 
French, which established the boundaries of Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco, Chad, Niger, Mauritania, etc. In 
most cases, local needs and history were not involved 
in the delimitation process, but the results of this still 
dominate the boundaries of the African continent with 
disputes at times reaching a state of warfare, as with 
Morocco and the so-called Polisario Front over the 
Spanish Sahara, and between Libya and Chad. 
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TA KHY lL (a.), lit. “creating an image, or an illu¬ 
sion ( khaydl)'\ a technical term with various mean¬ 
ings but all broadly in the field of hermeneutics. 
It occurs in (a) theory of imagery, (b) philosophical 
poetics, (c) Kur’anic exegesis, and (d) among rhetor¬ 
ical figures. Whether any or all of these usages have 
a common root remains to be seen. It should be 
noted that, like any masdar, takhyil can also act as a 
verbal noun of the passive. Since in everyday lan¬ 
guage the verb was predominantly used in the pas¬ 
sive (i khuyyila ilayhi “an illusion was created for him 
[that such-and-such was the case]”, often in the con¬ 
text of magic), some dictionaries use wahm as a syn¬ 
onym of takhyil (cf. L‘A, xi, 231a, bottom). However, 
as shown by the syntax of the verb khayyala , the term 
takhyil in its technical use mostly (always?) implies the 
active meaning and as such is sometimes equated with 
the causative verbal noun Iham (see below). 

1. In the discussions of poetic imagery the term 
takhyil was first employed by ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjam 
(d. 471/1078 or 474/1081 [q.v. in Suppl.]), who was 
also the first to identify the literary phenomenon 
designated by this term. Briefly put, it consists in a 
kind of make-believe in the form of giving, to a fact 
stated in the poem, a fantastic interpretive twist which 
on the surface explains and supports that fact, but on 
closer inspection turns out to be an illusion. Thus in 
the line by Ibrahim al-SulT (d. 243/857): “The wind 
is jealous of me because of you—I had not presumed 
it among my enemies—; when I intended a kiss, it 
blew the wrap back over [your] face” {Asrdr, § 16/ 
13), the simple fact of the wind blowing the garment 
over the beloved’s face is “explained” by attributing 
a motivation to the wind and in the process person¬ 
ifying it. Al-Djurdjam mentions (. Asrdr , § 16/10) that 
the procedures producing takhyil are so varied and 
manifold that an enumeration and classification of all 
its subtypes would be impossible. Instead, he proceeds 
to a series of case studies. The most common tech¬ 
niques are mock etiologies (i.e. ascribing a fantastic 
cause to a natural phenomenon, as in the example 
quoted) and mock analogies (i.e. proving a point with 
the help of a non-pertinent analogy, as in al-Buhturi’s 
(d. 284/897 [< 7 . 2 .]) line: “and the whiteness of the fal¬ 
con is of a truer beauty, if you consider it, than the 
raven’s blackness”, said to “prove” that the white hair 
of old age is preferable to the black hair of youth 
[Asrdr, § 16/3]). Most of these conceits, though by 
no means all (see first example), presuppose a liter¬ 
ary history of the motif at hand, including its figu¬ 
rative expression; of central importance here is the 
phenomenon of the metaphor understood literally, or 
as al-Djurdjam calls it, the tanasl of the metaphor, 
i.e. pretending to be oblivious of its metaphoricalness. 
This may result in the specific conceits known as 
ta c a djdj ub “wonderment” and tadjahul al J drif “feigned 
ignorance”, as when the metaphorisation of the beloved 
as a “sun” is used by the poet to allege not one but 
two real suns and, consequently, “wondering” how 
this might be possible or “protesting ignorance” as to 
which of the two suns is the real thing. 

Al-Djurdjam contrasts these phantasmagorical poetic 
notions ( ma e anl takhylliyya) with the realistic common- 
sensical ones (ma e anl 1 akliyya ), which, he insists, can 
also be poetically expressive (e.g. gnomic verse). Given 
that takhyil is a kind of irreality—al- Dj urdjam applies 
to it the traditional maxim khayr al-shi e ri akdhabuh “the 
best poetry is that which ‘lies’ the most”—it cannot 
possibly occur in the Kurian, a fact that forces our 
author to assign greater value to the ma'anl { akliyya. 
But his enthusiastic characterisation of takhyltl poetry 


as verbal alchemy leaves no doubt where his aesthetic 
preferences lay. 

It should be noted that takhyil is not the only type 
of the “fantastic” in ‘Abbasid poetry. Another kind, 
pointed out by G.E. von Grunebaum ( Kritik und 
Dichtkunst , Wiesbaden 1955, 47-50), is the composite 
simile that results in an artificial construct, as in al- 
Sanawban’s (d. 334/945 [< 7 . 0 .]) line: “The red ane¬ 
mones, when they bend down and up again, are like 
banners of ruby unfurled on lances of chrysolith” 
{Asrdr, § 10/1). 

Considering that al- Dj urdjam identified an all- 
important trend in ‘Abbasid poetry, which he pro¬ 
ceeded to name, to describe in generative and in 
classificatory terms, and to characterise in its over¬ 
all meaning, it is surprising to see that those who 
used his work as the basis for their own elaborations 
of Him al-bayan [see bay an] had no use for the notion 
of takhyil. The probable reason for this failure is the 
fact that Fakhr al-Dln al-Razf (d. 606/1209 [q.v]) 
and al-Sakkakf (d. 626/1229 [< 7 . 0 .]) wrote their works 
{Nihayat al-id]dz fl dirayat al i c djdz and Miftah al-ulum , 
respectively) as systematic contributions to the discus¬ 
sion of i ( d}dz al-KuPan [q.v], in which poetry per se 
did not play a role. 

The term takhyil in its nisba form is, indeed, used 
in al-Razi and al-Sakkakr to denote a specific type 
of metaphor [see isti'ara]. The isti'ara takhylliyya is 
characterised by the lack of a substratum, as in “the 
claws of Death”, where the metaphor “claws” is not 
tied, as other metaphors often are, by an underlying 
simile to a part of death, because death does not 
have any part that could be likened to claws. But the 
metaphor creates an illusion that there is such a part. 
The technical term takhydll is thus apt, but it has 
little to do with al-Djurdjanfs notion. 
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2. In philosophical parlance, takhyil is, first 
and foremost, a logical term, the meaning of which 
may be circumscribed as the “evocation of images of 
things in the minds of listeners by means of figura¬ 
tive language”. As such it is the central notion of 
poetics as a branch of logic, denoting, as it does, the 
differentiating quality of poetic utterances (akawll 
shi'riyya ) as logical constructs. The whole idea of poet¬ 
ics as part of logic resulted from the late Alexandrian 
inclusion of the Rhetoric and Poetics among Aristotle’s 
logical writings, the result of which was an Organon of 
nine books including Porphyry’s Eisagoge (see Walzer, 
in Bibl). While among the Neo-Platonic Alexandrian 
commentators on Aristotle the inclusion is still a mat¬ 
ter of debate as to whether it was legitimate and, if 
so, on what grounds, in the Arabic tradition it is a 
fait accompli. Among the various justificatory schemes 
establishing the systematic structure of the “new” Orga¬ 
non the two predominant ones were (a) one pairing 
the logical arts with truth-values (utati, mawadd), where 
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“poetry” equals “entirely false premises”, and (b) 
another pairing them with man’s internal faculties 
(xa Yvoxmtca xij<; jiopia, al-hawass al-batina), in 

which “poetry” is somehow connected with the Aris¬ 
totelian “imagination.” For details see Heinrichs, Ara- 
bische Dicktung, 150-2, and especially Deborah L. Black, 
Logic, 37-41, 43-4. While the truth-value idea lin¬ 
gered on for a while (esp. in al-Farabf, Ta e allum al- 
falsafa , ed. F. Dieterici, Abhandlungen , [text] 52; [tr.] 
87, and Kawanin , 267, 11. 10-15), it was soon replaced 
by the more satisfactory correlation of the logical 
arts with the internal faculties, and it is here that 
“poetry” was paired with takhyil , the “creation of 
mental images (khayalat) by the poet for the ‘imagina¬ 
tion’ (<pavxaaia, al-kuwwa al-mutakhayyila) of the lis¬ 
tener.” As there is no exact forerunner to this coupling 
in the Greek texts, though similar attempts can be 
pointed out, it may possibly have been an Arabic 
innovation (see Black, Logic, 44). 

While the term takhyil thus originated in the dis¬ 
cussions of the “logical” character of Aristotle’s Poetics , 
rather than in the book itself, the other key term, 
muhakat , is clearly a descendent of Aristotle’s ptpriotq 
“imitation”. But the meaning has drastically changed: 
muhakat refers to imitative, i.e. figurative, language 
which presents one thing by means of another in the 
way of similes and metaphors (this semantic change 
may have occurred in the context of the “inclusion” 
debate, see G. Schoeler, Syllogismus , 87 and n. 207). 
It should be noted that, in al-Farabf (d. 339/950 
[< 7 .z>.]), the term muhakat is also used in a wider sense 
to cover “imitation” in the other arts: he mentions 
sculpture and painting as parallels in his writings on 
poetics, and he uses both this term and takhyil to 
characterise aspects of music (see his K al-Musika 
’ l-kabir , ed. Gh. e A. Khashaba, Cairo n.d., 62-3, 66 [al- 
alhati al-mukhayyila] , 67-9, 71, 73). 

The three terms “poetry”, “evocation of mental 
representations”, and “imitation” occur together for 
the first time in al-Farabf’s Shi c r; his Kawanin does 
not (yet?) contain the term takhyil and may thus be 
an early work. The poetic theory based on these terms 
states the following: The poetic text uses imitation 
toward its topic and evocation of mental images toward 
its recipient. I.e. it “imitates” its topic, whether thing 
or fact, by using a similar thing or fact to serve as 
simile, metaphor, and/or analogy, this similitude being 
either attractive or repulsive; it thus produces, in the 
mind of the recipient, images that prompt the recip¬ 
ient to aspire to, or recoil from, what is being 
described, without first forming an assent (tasdik) to 
the proposition offered (the truth or falseness of the 
poetic statement being irrelevant). The takhyil mech¬ 
anism in poetic utterances thus takes the place of 
tasdik in all other utterances; both produce action in 
the addressee. It is important to stress that poetic 
utterances, like all non-demonstrative propositions 
formed according to the various logical arts, are 
directed to a listener who is meant to be influenced 
by them. Consequently, al-Farabl calls the various 
branches of logic altogether al-sana’i e al-kiyasiyya wa- 
asnaf al-mukhatabat “the syllogistic arts and the kinds 
of addresses” (Ihsd\ 45, 11. 4-5). This should be kept 
in mind when translating expressions like al-akawil al- 
mukhayyila “the image-evoking utterances”; misreading 
this term as mukhayyala and mistranslating it as “imag¬ 
inative” has been all too common in works where 
these matters are only mentioned in passing by non¬ 
specialists. 

Although poetics as a logical discipline is said to be 
a syllogistic art, none of the philosophers elaborates 


on this aspects, except Ibn Sfna, who does exemplify 
the poetic syllogism (see Schoeler, Syllogismus; and Black, 
Logic, 209-41). With him it seems to be a metaphor¬ 
generating syllogism as in So-and-so is handsome (minor); 
Everyone handsome is a moon (major); So-and-so is a moon 
(conclusion). However, only the conclusion appears in 
the finished poem; the syllogism is thus an internal 
process of the poet, which in a way defeats the pur¬ 
pose of a syllogism of influencing the addressee. What 
is more, as appears from various passages in al-Farabf, 
the takhyil operation applies not only to propositions, 
arrived at as conclusions of syllogisms, but also to sin¬ 
gle concepts, arrived at as results of definitions. In 
other words, the takhyil operates on the level of both 
tasawwur “conception” and tasdik “assent”, although it 
brings about no real tasawwur but only a conception 
of the image of the thing intended, a takhayyul, nor 
does it produce real tasdik , but only the action that 
would flow from real assent. 

Al-Farabf’s most audacious deed was to use a com¬ 
bination of logical poetics and rhetoric as a model to 
express his theory of religious language. In brief, he 
establishes a parallelism between philosophical tasaw¬ 
wur and religious takhayyul, i.e. between concepts and 
images, thus making use of logical poetics, and another 
parallelism between the certain proof of philosophy 
and the persuasion ( iknd c ) of religion, thus drawing 
on logical rhetoric. Revelation is thus a language of 
images used in rhetorical, persuasive, proofs. Moving 
away from poetics on the level of proof was neces¬ 
sary because, as we have seen, the poetic utterances 
did not entail tasdik, which is, of course, a sine qua 
non of religion. The net result was that religion was 
an image of philosophy, as true and as untrue as the 
notion of “image” allowed. For details see Heinrichs, 
Verknupfung; Black, Logic, index, s.v. “Religion”; and 
Lameer, 259-89. 

While in al-Farabl muhakat and takhyil were strictly 
complementary, Ibn Sfna (d. 428/1037 [^.o.]) tried to 
get out of the awkward consequence this theory 
entailed, to wit, the exclusive figurativeness of poetry, 
by considering “imitation” only one of the methods 
for “image-evocation”. “Wonderment and pleasure” 
(la c ad}^ub wa \Itidhadh ), derived from the form of the 
poetic text, are equally capable of takhyil. Various ver¬ 
bal and mental figures of speech, but also the sheer 
power of aptly expressed truth, have this emotive 
effect (see Schoeler, Grundprobleme, 57-73; idem, Syllogis¬ 
mus, 67-73). But thus making his theory more in tune 
with the existing poetry, he loses the clarity and neat¬ 
ness of al-Farabf’s system. 

Abu ’1-Barakat al-Baghdadf (d. after 560/1164-5 
[< q.v .]) very reasonably distinguishes between the poetry 
of his own time and place and the one that “Aristotle” 
(i.e. the Greek tradition, including the commentators) 
had in mind. Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198 [< 7 . 2 .]) returns 
to the Farabian model; he uses muhakat and takhyil 
more or less as synonyms. Although he understands 
that many of the things described in Aristotle’s Poetics 
are peculiarly Greek, he is convinced that the First 
Teacher wrote something of general validity for all 
poetry. He therefore tries to adduce examples from 
Arabic literature to clarify what he finds in the text. 

In brief accounts of logic it is usually the term 
takhyil (or mukkayyil) that survives as the key term of 
logical poetics, while muhakat seldom appears. 

Whether logical poetics was also used to generate 
“poetic” texts rather than characterise existing ones 
needs further investigation. P. Heath has suggested 
that Ibn Sfna, in writing his allegorical works (such 
as Hayy b. Yak^an and Risdlat al-Tayr), put to use the 
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method developed in logical poetics (see his Allegory 
and philosophy in Avicenna, Philadelphia 1992, 163). Since 
the allegorisation consists in one-to-one transmutations 
of abstract concepts into living beings, takhyil on the 
level of tasawwur (see above) seems to be at work here. 
Unfortunately, Ibn Sfna himself, when discussing the 
symbolic mode of presentation, speaks of rumuz 
“symbols”, and amthal/amthila “images”, rather than 
of takhyil and muhakat (see D. Gutas, Avicenna and the 
Aristotelian tradition, Leiden 1988, 299-307). 
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S.H. Bergman, Jerusalem 1960, 120-98. 

Logical poetics (and rhetoric) did not have much 
of an impact on indigenous poetics and literary the¬ 
ory. Most authors ignored it and Ibn al-Athfr, who 
became acquainted with Ibn Sfna’s theories, scorned 
it (al-Mathal al-sa’ir, ed. A. al-Hufi and B. Tabana, 
3 vols., Cairo 1379-81/1959-62, ii, 5-6). This is cer¬ 
tainly due inter alia to the sharp dividing line between 
indigenous and foreign disciplines. It also meant that, 
in most books on the division of the sciences, “poetry” 
appeared twice, once in the section on logic (of Greek 
origin) and again among the linguistic-literary disci¬ 
plines (of Arab origin). 

An exception to this rule is formed by a number 
of Maghrib! authors from the 13th century and later, 


who all show an influence of logical poetics. Being 
very different in their respective approaches, they can 
hardly be called a school. It is only their common 
interest in philosophy that binds them together. The 
most articulate among them is Hazim al-Kartadjannf 
(d. 684/1285 [q.vf], who quotes al-Farabf and Ibn 
Sfna. He appropriates the notions muhakat and takhyil, 
but in order to make them more easily applicable to 
Arabic poetry, he changes the meaning of muhakat 
from “figurative language” to “individually descriptive 
language”. In other words, to “imitate” an object in 
poetry means to depict it through an artful enu¬ 
meration of its properties and qualities. Within this 
general process, figurative language has its place as 
one particularly effective way of depicting the object. 
Hazim also introduces “secondary imitations”, by 
which he means the stylistic ornamentations which, 
he says, imitate the ornaments of other crafts, such 
as weaving, the goldsmith’s art, etc. (as a matter of 
fact, most terms denoting figures of speech are taken 
from the vocabulary of such crafts). 

Al-Sidjilmasf (d. after 704/1304 \q.v.\) uses takhyil 
as a general term for “imagery”, thus differing greatly 
from Hazim. Ibn ‘Amfra (d. 656/1258 or 658/1260 
[i q.v .]) and Ibn al-Banna" (d. 721/1321 [q.vf) both 
seem to cling closely to the philosophers in con¬ 
sidering takhyil the distinctive feature of poetry, but 
they make their remarks more in passing, so that not 
much can be deduced from them. 

Bibliography : 1. Texts. Ibn ‘Amfra, al-Tanblhat 
'ala ma fi TTibyan (of Ibn al-Zamlakanf) min al- 
tamwihat, ed. M. Ibn Sharffa, Casablanca 1412/1991, 
55, 61, 76, 125; Hazim al-Kartadjannf, Minhadj. 
al-bulagha’ wa-siradj al-udaba’, ed. M. al-H. Ibn 
al-Khudja, Tunis 1966, 62-129, German tr. in 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 173-262; Sidjilmasf, 
al-Manza' al-badl' ft tadjnls asalib al-badl', ed. "Allal 
al-Qhazf, Rabat 1401/1980, 218-61; Ibn al-Banna > 
al-Marrakushf, al-Rawd al-man' ft sina'at al-badl', ed. 
R. Binshakrun, Casablanca 1985, 103-4 [takhoyyul 
and muhakat ). 

2. Studies. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung ; Schoeler, 
Grundprobleme (see previous bibl.); S. Masluh, Hazim 
al-Kartad^annl wa-nazariyyat al-muhakat wa ’l-takhyll fi 
Tshi'r, Cairo 1980; ‘A. Djabr, Nazariyyat al-shi'r 'inda 
Hazim al-Kartadjannl, Nazareth 1982. 

3. In Kur J anic exegesis, the term takhyil was 
introduced by al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144 [q.vf] in 
his Kur’anic commentary al-Kashshaf The most explicit 
presentation of this notion occurs in his explanation 
of Surat al-^umar, XXXIX, 67: “The earth altogether 
shall be His handful on the Day of Resurrection, and 
the heavens shall be rolled up in His right hand” {al- 
Kashshaf ed. M. al-Sadik Kamhawf, 4 vols., Cairo 
1392/1972, iii, 408-9). This, he says, is a “depiction 
[tasimr) of His majesty and putting before our eyes 
the essence of His majesty and nothing else, without 
taking the ‘handful’ or the ‘right hand’ into the realm 
of the literal or that of the figurative”. As a Mu'tazilf, 
al-Zamakhsharf could not let the stark anthropomor¬ 
phism of this passage stand. So the literal under¬ 
standing was out of the question, but to consider the 
“handful” and the “hand” metaphors would not solve 
the problem, either, because then the unanswerable 
question would arise: what do they stand for? There¬ 
fore, al-Zamakhsharf considers the image presented 
by the Ku^anic verse holistically: takhyil is a visuali¬ 
sation of an abstract notion such as God’s majesty 
and omnipotence in a comprehensive picture, the parts 
of which cannot be individually connected back to 
the notion expressed. 
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The history of this hermeneutic tool after al- 
ZamakhsharF still needs to be studied; for some leads 
and references see Heinrichs, “Takhyil 33 and its tradi¬ 
tions, in Alma Giese and J. Chi. Biirgel (eds.), Gott ist 
schon und Er liebt die Schonheit. Festschrift Jiir Annemarie 
Schimmel, Berne 1994, 227-47. 

4. As a rhetorical figure, takhyil is not very 
prominent nor very uniform. It occurs in Abu Hilal 
al- c Askan, K. al-Sina e atayn, with the meaning of “giving 
the impression of praising while one is lampooning, 
and vice versa ” (see G. Kanazi, Studies in the Kitab as- 
Sind { atayn of Abu Hilal al- c Askaii, Leiden 1989, 186-88; 
the passage is missing in the printed editions); in Ibn 
al-ZamlakanF, al-Tibyan fi e ilm al-bayan, ed. A. Matlub 
and KhadFdja ai-HadFthF, Ba gh dad 1383/1964, 178, 
with the meaning it has in al-Zamakhshan (tasmr 
hakikat al-shay 3 hatta yutawahham annahu dhu surat ln 
tushahad). Finally, in Rashid al-Din Watwat (d. 578/ 
1182-3 [^.y.]), Hadd 3 ik al-sihr fi daka 3 ik al-shfr , ed. 
‘A. Ikbal, Tehran 1339/1960,39-42, it occurs along¬ 
side ihdm to denote what is otherwise known as taw- 
riya \q-vi\ or “double entendre.” likewise, al-Nuwayri, 
Nihayat al-arab fi fiunun al-adab, Cairo n.d., vii, 131-2, 
lists all three terms as synonymous. The discussions 
of tawriya are sometimes strangely permeated by al- 
Zamakhsharfs takhyil explanations (on this see S.A. 
Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the Tawriya, The 
Hague 1966, 24-8). It seems that scholars with a more 
ZahirF bent of mind explained the takhyil passages as 
tawriyas, i.e. by the assumption of homonyms, as this 
would avoid splitting the meaning of the passages into 
an outer and an inner sense (see Heinrichs, in Oriens, 
xx [1968-9], 404-5). (W.P. Heinrichs) 

TAKf AWHADI, or TakF al-DFn Muhammad al- 
HusaynF al-AwhadF, Persian anthologist, lexi¬ 
cographer and poet. He was born at Isfahan on 
3 Muharram 973/31 January 1565, into a family with 
a Sufi tradition from Balyan in Fars. One of his pater¬ 
nal ancestors was the 5th/11 th-century Shaykh Abu 
"All al-Dakkak. During his adolescence he studied in 
Shiraz, where he presented his early poems to a cir¬ 
cle of poets and was encouraged by ‘Urfi [q.v.]. 
Returning to Isfahan, he attracted the attention of 
the young Shah ‘Abbas I and joined his entourage. 
In 1003/1594-5, TakF retired for six years to the 
e atabat, the holy cities of the ShFTs in ‘Irak. Like many 
Persian literati of his times, he left Persia, in Radjab 
1015/November 1606, to seek a career at the Indian 
courts. After a short stay in Lahore, he went to the 
court of DjahangFr at Agra, but he also lived 

for many years at Ahmadabad in Gudjarat. The date 
of his death is not on record. He must have survived 
at least till 1042/1632-3, the latest year which he 
mentions in additions to his tadhkira. 

During his journey to India, TakF AwhadF com¬ 
piled for his fellow-travellers an anthology of Persian 
poetry, entitled Firdaws-i khayal (“The paradise of fan¬ 
tasy”). At Agra he extended this into a full tadhkira, 
the Arafat al- c ashikin wa- e arasat al J drifin (“The places 
of assembly for the lovers and the open spaces for 
the mystics”), completed between 1022/1613 and 
1024/1615. This voluminous work contains more than 
3,000 biographical entries, alphabetically arranged in 
28 'arsas (one for every letter of the alphabet), and 
surveys the entire range of Persian poetry. It is a 
valuable source, especially for the contemporary his¬ 
tory of Persian letters in India. After its completion, 
TakF AwhadF continued to add dates and other pieces 
of information to manuscripts of his work, many of 
which are based on personal knowledge. At the request 
of the Emperor DjahangFr, he prepared in 1036/1626 


an abridged version, under the tide Ka'ba-yi c irfdn, 
(“The Ka‘ba of mysticism”). 

TakF Awhadi was a prolific writer. His learned 
prose includes Surma-yi Sulaymani (“Solomon’s col- 
lyrium”), a dictionary of rare Persian words, and trea¬ 
tises on the theory of rhyme and Sufism. Of his 
poetry, which comprised seven mathnawis and several 
diwans with kasidas on the Imams, satires and ghazah, 
little has remained. 

Bibliography : N. Bland, in JRAS (1848), 134-6; 
Storey, i/2, 808-11, iii/1, 25-6; Nazir Ahmad, in 
IC, xxxii (1958), 276-94; J. Marek, in J. Rypka et 
alii, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 726; 
A. GulcFn-i Ma‘anF, Ta'rikh-i tadhkiraha-yi far si, 
Tehran 1350 sji./\91\, ii, 1-24, 33-6; Dh. Safa, 
Ta 3 rikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, v/3, Tehran 1371 
^.71992, 1730-2. (J.T.P. de Bruijn) 

TAKI AL- DIN [see al-muzaffar] . 

TAKI al-DIN b. Muhammad b. Ma‘ruf, sometimes 
given the nisbas al-DimashkF, al-SahyunF or al-MisrF, 
the most important astronomer of Ottoman 
Turkey, b. Cairo or Damascus in 927/1520-1 or 
932/1525 (the sources are not consistent), d. Istanbul, 
993/1585. He studied theology in Cairo, served as 
kadi in Nabulus, and in 979/1571 was appointed 
miinedfdfim bashl in Istanbul. He was largely responsi¬ 
ble for persuading the Ottoman Sultan Murad III to 
build an observatory in Istanbul. This was achieved 
in 987/1579. However, the building was pulled down 
a few months later in 987/1580 as a result of TakF 
al-DFn’s incorrect prediction of an Ottoman victory 
over the Safawids following the appearance of the 
famous comet of 1577. 

TakF al-DFn wrote two astronomical handbooks with 
tables and explanatory text [see zlpj] entitled Mandat 
al-durar wa-dfaridat al-fikar, completed 1893 Alexander 
(A.D. 1581-2), and Sidrat muntaha Tajkdr fi malakut al- 
fialak al-dawwar; an extensive treatise on sundial the¬ 
ory [see mizwala] entitled Rayhanat al-ruh ft rasm al-sa e dt 
e ala mustawi 3 l-sutuh ; a treatise on astrolabe construc¬ 
tion [see asturlab] entitled Tastih al-ukar and full of 
tables; and various treatises on arithmetic and alge¬ 
bra. None of these has received the attention they 
deserve. His imposing treatise on optics [see manazir] 
Nur hadakat al-ibsar wa-nur hadikat al-absar is in the tra¬ 
dition of Kamal al-DFn al-FarisF \q.vi\. His treatises 
on mechanical clocks entitled al-Kawakib al-durriyya fi 
wad c al-binkdmdt al-dawriyya (compiled 966/1552) and 
al-Turuk al-saniyya fi Taldt al-ruhaniyya have been pub¬ 
lished and well illustrate the Ottoman reception of 
European notions and techniques in his time. He also 
compiled a set of tables for astronomical timekeeping 
serving the latitude of Istanbul, fully in the Islamic 
tradition [see mIkat]. The anonymous treatise on astro¬ 
nomical observational instruments entitled Alat-i 
rasadiyya li-gjdf-i Shahanshahiyya has been compared by 
S. Tekeli with the treatise of Tycho Brahe compiled 
in Denmark towards the end of the 16th century, 
and he has underlined the remarkable similarities. 

The famous miniature of the Istanbul Observatory 
from the Shahanshah-nama (PI. 1) shows TakF al-DFn 
with an assistant holding an astrolabe in front of a 
bookshelf. Many of his books are now in the University 
Library in Leiden, identifiable by his distinctive sig¬ 
nature on the title folios (see Unver, pi. 10-4). They 
are overseeing a group of astronomers involved in copy¬ 
ing manuscripts and operating various instruments. The 
terrestrial globe, mechanical clock and the sand-glass 
are of European inspiration, but all other instruments 
are Islamic. 

Bibliography. J.H. Mordtmann, Das Observatorium 
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des Taqt ed-Din zu Pera, in IsL, xiii (1923), 82-96, 
repr. in F. Sezgin et alii (eds.), Arabische Instrument 
in orientalistischen Studien , 6 vols., Frankfurt 1991, iv, 
281-95; H. Suter, Die Maihematiker und Astronomen der 
Amber und ihre Werke, in Abh. zur Geschichte der math- 
ematischen Wissenschajien , x (1900) (repr. Amsterdam, 
1982, and again in idem, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Mathematik und Astronomie im Islam, 2 vols., Frankfurt 
am Main 1986, i, 1-285 and 286-314), 191-2 (no. 
471); A. Sayih, The observatory in Islam , Ankara 1960 
(repr. New York 1981), 289-305; S. Unver, Istan¬ 
bul rasathanesi, Turk Tarih Kurumu Yaymlan, VII. 
Seri, Sayi 54, Ankara 1969; and D.A. King, A sur¬ 
vey of the scientific manuscripts in the Egyptian National 
Library , Winona Lake, Ind. 1986, 171-2 (no. HI2). 
A new listing of all known works by TakT al-Din 
and their mss. is in E. Ihsanoglu, Osmanli literaturii 
tarihi. /. Astronomi, IRCICA Studies and sources on 
the history of science 7, Istanbul 1996, 199-217. 

On the observational instruments at the Istanbul 
Observatory, see S. Tekeli, Alat-i rasadiye li-Zyc-i 
§ehin§ahiye , Ankara 1964, and idem, Nasiriiddin, 
Takiyiiddin ve Tycho Brahe 3 nin rasat aletlerinin mukayesesi, 
Ankara 1958. On TakF al-Dln’s writings on clocks, 
see idem, The clocks in the Ottoman Empire in the 16th 
century , in Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cograjya 
Fakiiltesi Yaymlan 171 (1966), 121-339, and A.Y. al- 
Hasan, Taqi 3 l-Din and Arabic mechanical engineering , 
Aleppo 1976. On his tables for timekeeping, see 
King, Astronomical timekeeping in Ottoman Turkey , in 
Procs. of the Intemat. Symposium on the Observatories in 
Islam , 19-23 Sept. 1977 , Istanbul 1980, 245-69 (repr. 
in idem, Islamic mathematical astronomy , London 1986, 
XII), especially 248-9. (D.A. King) 

tak! al-DIN Muhammad b. Sharaf al-DIn 'Al! 
al-Husaym al-Kashanl, commonly called TakI KashT, 
Persian scholar of the 10th-11th/16th-17 th centuries. 

He was a pupil of the poet Muhtasham Kashi, 
whose dtwan he edited. His fame rests on his monu¬ 
mental compendium of Persian poetry Ehulasat al-aslfar 
wa-zubdat al-ajkdr , of which the first version was com¬ 
pleted in 993/1585 and the enlarged second version 
in 1016/1607-8. It contains notices of well over 600 
poets from the 5th/11th century up to the author’s 
own contemporaries, each with a detailed biography, 
followed by an exceptionally generous selection of 
poems. Manuscripts of this gigantic work (some of 
which contain only the biographies) are rare and it 
remains unpublished. Takfs book is a valuable pri¬ 
mary source for the literature of the early Safawid 
period, but its main importance lies in the fact that 
it has preserved a very large number of poems by 
ancient authors which are not known from any inde¬ 
pendent source. In particular, it can be observed that 
all the surviving manuscripts of the diwans of such 
major poets as 'Unsurl, Manucihri, Farrukhf \q.vvi\ 
and quite a few others, are not only later than Takfs 
compendium but in fact evidently derive from it. It 
is thus clear that TakI played a decisive role in col¬ 
lecting what in his time must already have been very 
rare works of early Persian poetry and in rescuing 
them for posterity. 

The importance of the Khulasat al-ash c ar for the tex¬ 
tual history of early Persian poetry has until now been 
neglected; at the same time, its value as a biograph¬ 
ical source has been overrated. Takfs notices, like 
those in all the so-called biographical dictionaries of 
Persian poets, are a jumble of idle legends and largely 
scurrilous anecdotes. TakI had the particularly irri¬ 
tating habit of pretending to know the year when 
most of his poets died; many of these dates are man¬ 


ifestly wrong and it seems likely that virtually all of 
them were invented ad hoc. Unfortunately, these fic¬ 
titious dates have been perpetuated by subsequent 
works, among them many of the entries in the pre¬ 
sent Encyclopaedia. 

Bibliography: A. Sprenger, A catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustany manuscripts , of the libraries of the 
King of Oudh, i [= all published], Calcutta 1854 
(repr. Osnabriick 1979), 13-46 (contains a list of 
all the poets discussed by TakI, with their sup¬ 
posed date of death); Storey, i, 803-5; A. Gulcln-i 
Ma'anf Tankh-i tadhkiraha-yi first, i, Tehran 1348 
Sh. /1969, 524-56 (with a list of mss.) 

(F.C. de Blois) 

TAKI al-DIN al-NABHANI (1909-77), founder 
and chief ideologue of the Islamic Liberation 
Party (hizb al-tahnr al-islami), which has striven since 
its formation in 1952 to establish an Islamic state and 
has been particularly active in Jordan. Al-Nabhani 
was born near Haifa, studied at al-Azhar and the Dar 
al J Ulum in Cairo (1927-32), then returned to Palestine, 
where he taught religious sciences and worked in 
Islamic law courts. In 1952, he sought permission 
from the Jordanian Interior Ministry to form the 
Islamic Liberation Party as a legal political party, but 
the request was denied on the grounds that its plat¬ 
form contradicted Jordan’s constitution. Government 
restrictions on al-Nabhanfs activities induced him to 
emigrate to Syria in 1953, and three years later he 
permanently resettled in Beirut. 

In over two dozen works (listed in Musa Zayd al- 
Kaylanl, al-Harakat al-islamiyya fi TUrdunn , Amman 
1990, 117), al-Nabhani elaborated his arguments for 
the imperative to establish a universal Islamic state, 
the character of such a state, and the means to achieve 
it. He expresses many of the same concerns as other 
20 th century revivalists, but he stands out for his 
emphasis on the revolutionary role of a vanguard 
party that would revive true Islamic consciousness 
among the masses, guide them to overthrow existing 
regimes and safeguard the ideological purity of the 
Islamic state. Al-Nabhani also laid down a detailed 
model constitution for such a state, and devoted sep¬ 
arate works to his vision of the Islamic economy and 
society. While the Islamic Liberation Party never 
attracted a large following in the several Arab coun¬ 
tries where it established cells, al-Nabhanfs works have 
become an important part of contemporary Islamist 
literature. 

Bibliography : For analysis of al-Nabhanfs 
thought, see D. Commins, Taqi al-Din al-Nabhani 
and the Islamic Liberation Party , in MW, lxxxi/3-4 
(1991), 194-211; S. Taji-Farouki, Islamic discourse and 
modem political methods: an analysis of al-Nabhani 3 s read- 
ing of the canonical textual sources of Islam , in American 
Journal of Islamic Social Science , xi/3 (1994), 365-93. 

(D. Commins) 

TAKI KHAN AMIR-I KABlR [see amir kabTr, 
in Suppl.]. 

TAKIDDA or Takedda (Tamadjak tagidda “saline 
spring, pool”), a name given by mediaeval Arab writ¬ 
ers to one or more locations to the west of 
the Air massif in the south-central Sahara. Ibn 
Battuta (iv, 438-45, tr. Gibb, iv, 972-5) described 
Takidda as a place where copper was mined, smelted 
and forged into rods used locally as currency. The 
copper was also exported to Bornu and other places 
to the south of Air. Takidda, in his day, was a flour¬ 
ishing commercial centre trading with Egypt, and a 
key centre of the slave trade. It had its own kadi and 
a resident community of North Africans. It also had 
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a sultan who lived in a tented camp and was described 
by Ibn Battuta as a Berber. 

Ibn Khaldun describes Takidda as a meeting place 
for pilgrims from bilad al-sudan and says that its sultan 
exchanged gifts with the amirs of the Mzab and of 
Wargla (Hopkins and Levtzion, Corpus , 336, 338-9). 
His siting of Takidda (variously twenty or seventy days 
travel south and to the west of Warghla) indicates 
some confusion with Tadmakkat, a Berber town in 
Adrar-n-Iforas, some 250 km/150 miles north of Gao, 
though there is little doubt that his description of the 
place actually refers to Takidda. 

Other sources portray Takidda as a haunt of schol¬ 
ars. Al-Sa‘di, Ta 3 nkh al-sudan (ed. O. Houdas, Paris 
1898, 66), mentions it as a place where some schol¬ 
ars fled, ca. 875/1470-1, to escape the persecution of 
Sunni ‘Air of Songhay. Ahmad Baba (Nayl al-ibtihacfy, 
330-2, 335, 348) records that al-Maghilf [^.z/.] taught 
there ca. 1490, and gives biographies of two 10th/16th- 
century scholars who bear the nisba “al-Takkidawi”: 
al-‘Akib b. Muhammad al-Anusammanf (d. 955/1548) 
and al-Nadjib b. Muhammad (d. after 1004/1595). 

The precise location of Takidda has been a sub¬ 
ject of dispute, not least because there are several 
locations which have “Tagidda” as an element of their 
names: Tagidda-n-Tsemt (or Tagidda-n-Tesoum “of 
the salt”), Tagidda-n-Tagait (“of the doum palms”) 
and Tagidda-n-Adrar (“of the mountain”), all to the 
west of Agades. At the first of these salt is extracted 
on a regular basis, leading Lhote to suggest that Ibn 
Battuta’s account of copper production should be read 
as salt production. More recently, it has been demon¬ 
strated that Azelik (sometimes referred to as Tagiddaz- 
zarai “the first Tagidda” according to Dj. Hamani, 
op. cit ., in Bibi, 98), some 25 km/15 miles north-east 
of Tagidda-n-Tsemt, is a location near which copper 
was smelted over many centuries. It seems likely that 
Azelik was the location visited by Ibn Battuta, and 
that it was the principal setdement of a small Sanhadja 
polity, known to the external world simply as Tagidda. 
This general picture seems confirmed by the report 
of the Genoese merchant Malfante visiting Tuwat in 
1447, who mentioned “Thegida, which comprises one 
province and three ksour”. 

The history of Takidda is sketchy. Ahmad Baba 
(Kifayat al-muhtadf, in Muhammad Bello, Inf ah al-maysur , 
London 1951, 15) says it was founded by Sanhadja, 
and these may well have been members of the Masufa 
who settled in several Saharan fringe locations (Walata, 
Timbuktu and perhaps Gao) in the 5th-6th/l 1th-12th 
centuries; their descendants would be the Inussufan, 
now considered a Tuareg group. Mali probably exer¬ 
cised suzerainty over Takidda in the 8th/14th century 
(see Ibn Khaldun in Corpus , 336, 339), governing it 
indirectly through its sultan. It was destroyed in a 
war with Agades in ca. 1561. For more than two cen¬ 
turies, however, it had played an important role in 
trade between North Africa and Hausaland, and be¬ 
tween the Niger Bend and Egypt, and had supplied 
copper to Hausaland and Bornu, and perhaps to as 
far south as Ife (see R. Mauny, in J. Hist. Soc. Nigeria, 
ii/3 (1962), 393-5). 

Bibliography: N. Levtzion and J.F.P. Hopkins, 
Corpus of early Arabic sources for West African history , 
Cambridge 1981; Ahmad Baba al-Tinbuktf, Nayl 
al-ibtihacf bi-tatriz al-dtba$, Cairo 1351 /1932-3; Ch. 
de la Ronciere, La decouverte de VAfrique au moyen age, 
cartographes et explorateurs, Cairo 1925-27, i, 167 ff. 
(letter of Antonius Malfante, English tr. in G. Crone, 
The voyage of Cadamosto and other documents on western 
Africa in the second half of the XVth century , London 


1937 (Hakluyt Soc., second series, LXXX), 85-90); 
M. Cortier, Teguidda-n-tesemt, in La geographie, xvi 
(1909), 159-64; M. Abadie, La colonic du Niger, 1927, 
275-7; R. Mauny, Tableau geographique de Touest africaine 
au moyen age, Dakar 1961, 139-41; H. Lhote, 
Recherches sur Takedda, in BIFAN, xxxiv (1972), 429- 
70; H.T. Norris, The Tuaregs: their Islamic legacy and 
its diffusion in the Sahel, Warminister 1975, 35-40; 
R. Bucaille, Takedda, pays du cuivre, in Bull, de TInst. 
Jranfais d’Afrique noire, xxxvii (1975), 719-77; S. Bernus 
and P. Gouletquer, Du cuivre au sel, in J. Soc. des 
Africanistes, xlvi (1976), 7-68; S. Bernus, Decouvertes, 
hypotheses, reconstitution et preuves: le cuivre medieval 
dAzelik-Takedda (Niger), in N. Echard (ed.), Metallurgies 
africaines , Paris 1983, 153-71; Djibo Hamani, Au car- 
refour du Soudan et de la Berberie: le sultanat touareg de 
VAyar , Niamey 1989 (Etudes Nigeriennes, no. 55), 
95-109, 187-96; S. Bernus and P. Gressier (eds.), 
La region din Gall-Tegidda n Tesemt (Niger), iv, Azelik- 
Takedda et Limplantation sedentaire medievale (= Etudes 
nigeriennes 51), Niamey 1991. 

(J.O. Hunwick) 

TAKIYYA (a.), also tuka n , tukat, takwa and ittika 3 , 
“prudence, fear” (see L C A, s.v. w-k-y , Beirut 1956, xv, 
401-4; T e A, x, 396-8), and also, from the root k-t-m, 
kitman “action of covering, dissimulation”, as opposed 
to idha'a “revealing, spreading information”, denotes 
dispensing with the ordinances of religion 
in cases of constraint and when there is a 
possibility of harm. 

The Kur’an itself avoids the question of suffering 
in the cause of religion in dogmatics by adopting a 
Docetist solution (sura IV, 156) and in everyday life 
by the hidgra and by allowing in case of need the 
denial of the faith (XVI, 108), friendship with unbe¬ 
lievers (III, 27) and the eating of forbidden foods (VI, 
119; V, 5). This point of view is general in Islam. 
But, as Muhammad at the same time asserted the 
proclamation of his mission to be a duty and held 
up the heroic example of the ancient saints and the 
prophets as a model (V, 71; III, 40; etc.), no defi¬ 
nite general rule came to be laid down, not even 
with the separate sects. Minor questions, which are 
very fully discussed, are whether takiyya is simply a 
permitted alleviation through God’s indulgence (rukhsa) 
or a duty, if it is necessary in the interest of the com¬ 
munity. 

Takiyya was never rejected even by the extreme 
wing of the strict Kharidjites [y.y.] although among 
the AzrakFs in the related question of divine worship 
when danger threatens ( salat al-khawf \q.vf), it is often 
given as an example that one should not interrupt 
the salat even if his horse or his money be stolen 
from him during it. The advice is already old: “God 
gave the believers freedom of movement (wassa'a) by 
takiyya ; therefore conceal thyself!” The principle adop¬ 
ted by the Ibadis, however, was that “ takiyya is a 
cloak for the believer: he has no religion who has no 
takiyya ” (Djumayyil, Kamus al-shari‘a, xiii, 127-8). 

Among the Sunni authorities the question was not 
such a burning one. Nevertheless, al-Tabari says on 
sura XVI, 108 ( Tafsir , Bulak 1323, xxiv, 122): “If any 
one is compelled and professes unbelief with his tongue, 
while his heart contradicts him, in order to escape 
his enemies, no blame falls on him, because God 
takes his servants as their hearts believe”. The rea¬ 
son for this verse is unanimously said to have been 
the case of ‘Ammar b. Yasir [q.v.], whose conscience 
was set at rest by this revelation when he was wor¬ 
ried about his forced worshipping of idols and objur¬ 
gation of the Prophet. It is more in the nature of 
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theoretical speculation, when in this connection the 
question of hidgra is minutely investigated, that in cer¬ 
tain circumstances, e.g. threat of death, a Muslim who 
cannot live openly professing his faith may have to 
migrate “since God’s earth is wide”. Women, children, 
invalids and those who are tied by considerations for 
them, are permitted muwafaka (“connivance”); but an 
independent individual is not justified in takiyya nor 
bound to hid^ra, if the compulsion remains within 
endurable limits, as in the case of temporary impris¬ 
onment or flogging which does not result in death. 
The endeavour, however, to represent takiyya as only 
at most permitted and not under all circumstances 
obligatory, as even some Sunnis endeavour to hold 
on the basis of sura II, 191, has resulted in the inven¬ 
tion of admonitory traditions, e.g. ra*s al-ji'l al-mudarat 
“to be good friends with unbelievers is the beginning 
of actual unbelief”. To prove that steadfast martyr¬ 
dom is a noble thing, the story is told of the two 
Muslim prisoners of Musaylima one of whom 

allowed himself to be forced to acknowledge the anti¬ 
prophet, while the other died for the Prophet. The 
latter is reported to have said: “The dead man has 
departed in his righteousness and certainty of belief 
and has attained his glory, peace be with him! But 
God has given the other an alleviation, no punish¬ 
ment shall fall upon him”. 

Takiyya is above all of special significance for the 
Shl‘a. Indeed, it is considered their distinguishing fea¬ 
ture, not however always with justice, as Nasir al-Dln 
al-TusI in the Talkpis al-Muhassal protests against al- 
RazI (see his commentary Muhassal ajkdr al-mutakaddimin 
wa ’l-muta’afahkhirin, Cairo 1323/1905, 181-2). The 
peculiar fate of the Shi‘a, that of a suppressed minor¬ 
ity with occasional open but not always unheroic re¬ 
bellions, gave them even more than the Kharidjites 
occasions and examples for extreme takiyya and its 
very opposite; even the IsmaTlIs, usually masters in 
the art of disguising their creed, made the challenge 
to their leaders: “He who has 40 men at his disposal 
and does not seek his rights is no Imam”. The Zaydls 
give as among the number of helpers who remove 
the necessity of takiyya from the Imam, that of those 
who fought at Badr. It is a common polemical charge 
of the Sunnis, quoted from the writings of the ShfTs 
themselves, that the latter, as followers of fighting mar¬ 
tyrs, are not justified in employing takiyya , while the 
Twelvers, in particular, while representing the Imams 
as examples compelling one to resoluteness, appeal on 
the other hand to the conduct of c All during the reign 
of the three first caliphs and to the ghayba of the 
Mahdl as examples of takiyya. Belief is expressed by 
heart, tongue and hand; a theory of probabilities, 
developed with considerable dialectic skill, calculates 
under what real or expected injuries, “the permitting 
of what is pleasing to God and the forbidding of what 
is displeasing to God” can be dispensed with. Observ¬ 
ance with the heart is always absolutely necessary. But 
if it is considered as probable to anyone (law ghalaba 
c ala zannihi) or if he is certain that an injury will befall 
him, his property or one of his co-religionists, then 
he is released from the obligation to fight for the 
faith with hand or tongue. 

In ShlT biographies, concealment is a regular fea¬ 
ture; we are told that the hero broke the laws of reli¬ 
gion like the prohibition of wine under compulsion, 
and this is not always reported as excusable. But since 
for them also Muhammad is the Prophet, and since 
as among the Sunnis a prophet may not practice 
takiyya in matters of his office, because otherwise one 
could not be certain of the revelation, we have, in 


view of the double example of the Imams, in the 
code of morals for the ordinary pious men of the 
Shi‘a, the following sayings of c AlI in juxtaposition: 
“It is the mark of belief to prefer to practise justice 
even if it injures you, rather than injustice when it 
is of use to you”; and as an explanation of sura 
XLIX, 13: “He among you who is most honoured 
before God is the most fearful (of God)”, that is, he 
who uses takiyya most (atkakum = aktharukum takiyyat a,t )\ 
and it is also said “ Al-kitman is our djihad'\ but at 
the same time the chapters on djihad are to be read 
with the implied understanding that the fighting is 
primarily against other Muslims. It is also to be noted 
that the takiyya of the Shi‘Is is not a voluntary ideal 
(cf. Kh w ansarl. Rawdat al-dj_annat, Tehran 1306/1888, 
iv, 66-7), but one should avoid a martyrdom that 
seems unnecessary and useless and preserve oneself 
for the faith and one’s co-religionists. 

In any case, because of their attachment to takiyya , 
the ShI‘Is have devoted numerous works to it. Tihranl, 
in al-DharVa. iv, 403-4 nos. 1769-83, gives a list of some 
26 epistles and other works, including (1) the R. ji 
Ttakiyya wa ’l-idfa&a of Abu ’l-Mufaddal al-Shavbanl 
al-Kufi (d. 387/997); (2) the Takiyya of ‘All al-Bakri 
(d. 940/1533), of which there is a ms. of 1100/1688 
in the library of Sh. Dja‘far Al Bahr al-‘Ulum in 
Nadjaf; (3) the R. al-takiyya of Agha Muhammad Bakir 
al-Bihbihanl (d. 1206/1791), also with a ms. at Nadjaf 
belonging to Sh. Mashkur; (4) the Takiyya , in 600 
verses, by Mu‘izz al-Dln Muhammad al-Hilll (d. 1309/ 
1891), of which there is a ms. in the library of Sh . 
Hibat al-Dln al-Shahrastanl; etc. 

In the last resort, takiyya is based on intention, so 
we continually find the appeal made to niyya in this 
connection. The validity of the profession of faith as 
an act of worship is not only settled by the correct 
formulation of the intention to do it, but this is the 
essential of it, so that it alone counts, if under com¬ 
pulsion a profession of unbelief is made with the lips 
or worship performed along with unbelievers. God’s 
rights alone can be injured by takiyya. He has the 
power to punish the constrainer, and only in certain 
circumstances will a slight portion of the punishment 
fall upon the one constrained. The wiles used in this 
connection, especially in oaths with mental reserva¬ 
tions give, however, ample opportunities to injure one’s 
fellow-creatures. 

The moral dangers of takiyya are considerable, but 
it may be compared with similar phenomena in other 
religions and even among the mystics. The ethical 
question whether such forced lies and denials of the 
faith are not still lies and denials of the faith, is not 
put at all by the one “who conceals his real views”, 
as he is not in a state of confidence which would be 
broken by lies or denial. 

Bibliography. Goldziher, Das Prinzip der takijja 
im Islam , in £DMG, lx (1906), 213-26, where fur¬ 
ther references are given.—Sunnis: Bukhari. K. al- 
ikrah ; Kudurl, Mukhtasar , Kazan 1880, 162; Nawawl, 
Minhadj. al-talibln , ed. van den Berg, Batavia 1882-4, 
ii, 433.—Kharidjls: al-BasIwI, Mukhtasar , Zanzibar 
1304/1886, 123; Dj umayvil b. Khaims. Kamils al- 
shati'a , Zanzibar 1297-1304/1880-7, xiii, 127 ff., 
157.—Zaydls: mss. Berlin 9665, fol. 35a, 4878, fol. 
96b; C. van Arendonk, De opkomst van het ^aidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen , Leiden 1919, see Index; R. Stroth- 
mann, Das Staatsrecht der zjaiditen, Strassburg 1912, 
90 ff.—Imamls: NawbakhtI, Firak al-shfa , Istanbul 
1931, 55 ff; Ash‘arl, Makalat al-islamiyyin, Cairo 
1396/1976, i, 193 ff, and passim ; Shahrastanl. al- 
Milal wa Tnihal , Cairo 1387/1967, i, 124 ff, 146 
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ff.; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Shark Nahdq al-balagha, Cairo 
1385/1965, i, 5 ff.; Ibn Taymiyya, Minted} al-sunna, 
Cairo 1382/1962, i, 43 ff; Djaffar b. Husayn al- 
Hillr, Shard*i c al-Islam , St. Petersburg 1862, 149 ff; 
Ibn al-Mutahhar al-"Allama ai-Hilli, Mukhtalaf al- 
ShVa. Tehran 1323 ff, ii, 158-9; Horovitz, in IsL, 
iii, 63-7.—Druzes: ms. Berlin, Mq 814 (not in 
Ahlwardt), fol. lib; Ibn Hazm, al-Fasl j ’l-milal, 
Cairo 1317/1899-1900, iii,’ 112 ff, iv, 6; ShaTani, 
Balance de la loi musulmane, ed. Perron, Algiers 1898, 
456 ff.—Modern general surveys of the 
topic: Tihrani, al-Dhan e a. Tehran 1360/1941, iv, 
403-5; Kashif al-Ghita’. Asl al-ShVa, Nadjaf 1389/ 
1969, 176-80; Mahmud al-AlusI, Mukhtasar al-tuhfa 
al-ithnd- c ashariyya, Baghdad 1301/1883, 188-94; 
Ahmad Amin, Duka al-Islam, Cairo 1384/1964, iii, 
246-9; Hasan al-Amfn, Da 3 iral al-ma c arif al-isldmiyya 
al-shlHyya , Beirut 1395/1975, xi, 85-99. 

(R. Strothmann-[Moktar Djebli]) 
TAKIZADA, Sayyid Hasan (b. Tabriz, 27 Sep¬ 
tember 1878, d. Tehran, 28 January 1970), Persian 
politician and scholar of Iranian studies. 

1. Life. The son of Sayyid Takl Urdubadi, he 
received both a traditional Islamic and a modern edu¬ 
cation, including natural science and French and, to 
some extent, the English language. In Tabriz he 
founded, with three like-minded friends, an ephemeral 
journal, Gan^jlna-yi funun (1903-4), and then travelled 
for a year in the Caucasus, Istanbul, Beirut and Egypt, 
returning with Western modernist ideas and sympa¬ 
thies. Moving to Tehran at the time of the Consti¬ 
tutional movement [see dustOr. iv], his reputation as 
one of the more radical, even revolutionary, activists 
secured him election to the first Mafelis as a represen¬ 
tative for Adharbaydjan, arousing the fear of Muham¬ 
mad "Air Shah who plotted, as the sources all agree, 
to kill him and five other constitutionalists. Hence 
when the Shah replied with his anti-constitutionalist 
coup of 1326/1906, Taklzada took refuge in the Brit¬ 
ish Legation and then made his way to Europe, to 
Paris and London; in the latter place, he worked 
with the Iran Committee there, and his friendship 
with the famous Persian scholar E.G. Browne dates 
from this time. 

He returned to Tabriz and then to Tehran, becom¬ 
ing a member of the provisional steering committee 
when Muhammad "All Shah was deposed and a mem¬ 
ber of the second Mad}lis for the Democrat Party 
(hizb-i dimukrat). But he had to leave Persia in 1910 
after the murder of Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Bihbihani, and 
after periods in Turkey, London and the United States, 
went in 1914 to Germany at the German govern¬ 
ment’s suggestion to help organise an anti-British and 
anti-Russian “Committee of Iranian Nationalists”, 
founding the journal Kawa , first as a political but later 
as a cultural and literary journal also; he remained 
in Germany till 1921. 

With the defeat of the Central Powers, the Com¬ 
mittee was dissolved. Taklzada returned to Persia and 
now filled various government positions, serving also 
as a deputy in the fifth and sixth Majlis. He was 
opposed to changing the constitution to allow Rida 
Khan (Pahlawi) [q.vi\ to assume power. During Rida 
Shah’s reign he filled such offices as governor of Khu¬ 
rasan and ambassador in London, and as Minister 
of Finance was concerned in the negotiations of 1933 
for the extension of the Anglo-Persian (after 1935 
Anglo-Iranian) Oil Company’s agreement. He was 
also ambassador in Paris, but becoming persona non 
grata to the Shah, went to Berlin and then London, 
where he started teaching at London University. On 


the abdication of the Shah (1941) he became ambas¬ 
sador to Britain. 

Returning home in 1948, he became a member of 
the 15th Mad}lis and a professor at Tehran University 
and in 1949 a senator, acting for a time as President 
of the Senate. Amongst his many cultural activities 
during the last two decades or so of his life was his 
involvement in the Society for National Monuments 
and, in conjunction with UNESCO, the Institute for 
Translation and Publication of Books (Bungah-i Tardjuma 
wa Nashr-i Kitab). 

2. Literary work. Amongst his important works 
in Persian were his Gdh-sjmmdn dar Iran-i kadlm (Teh¬ 
ran 1315/1937, repr. as vol. x of his collected works, 
see below); a study on FirdawsI, in Kawa, N.S. i-ii 
(1920-1), and works on Nasir-i Khusraw and Mam. His 
articles and other writings are collected in Makalat-i 
Taklzada, ed. I. Afshar, 10 vols. Tehran 1349-57/ 
1970-8, of which vols. vi-viii contain his writings in 
European languages. His writings in European lan¬ 
guages were partly political and partly in the field of 
Iranian studies. He had an interest in bibliography, 
and with W. Litten published Persische Bibliographic, 
Berlin 1920. For a complete bibliography, see his own 
autobiography ^indigi-yi tujanl, -’Tehran 1372/1993. 

Bibliography : There are references to Taklza- 
da’s constitutionalist activities in most of the books 
on the movement, e.g. E.G. Browne, The Persian 
revolution of 1905-1909, Cambridge 1910; Ahmad 
Kasrawl, Tankh-i mashjuta-yi Iran, Tehran 1340/ 
1961; Mahdl Malikzada, Tankh-i inkilab-i ma$hru- 
tiyyat dar Iran, 1 vols. Tehran 1949-54. See also 
W.B. Henning and E. Yarshater, A locust's leg. Studies 
in honour of S.H. Taqizadeh, London 1962, esp. S.M.A. 
Djamalzadeh, Taqizadeh tel que je I’ai connu , 1-18, 
and Brief bibliography, 19-20; Habfb Yaghma’i (ed.), 
Yadnama-yi Taklzada ba-munasabat-i salruz-i dar- 
gudhasht-i an shadrawan, Tehran 1349/1971. 

(Iradj Afshar) 

TAKKALU (Takka-lii), the name of a group 
of Turcomans originating from the regions of 
Mente§e, Aydin, Saruhan, Hamit and Germiyan in 
southern Anatolia, an area known collectively as 
Tekeili [q-vi\ ( Tankh-i Kizilbashan, ed. Mir Hashim 
Muhaddith, Tehran 1361 AHS/1982, 27). 

The Turcoman tribes of Anatolia were one of the 
primary targets of Safawid propaganda (da c wa) [see 
bayazId ii; safawids. i], and the Takkalus responded 
early to this call and entered the service of the Safawid 
shaytes Djunavd and Haydar [</.zj.]. In 905/1499, when 
Isma'll [see isma'Il i] summoned his supporters to 
rally to him at Erzindjan, a Takkalu contingent formed 
part of the force of 7,000 men who assembled there 
(R.M. Savory, Studies on the history of Safawid Iran, 
Variorum Reprints, London 1987, no. I, 63). At the 
time of the establishment of the Safawid state in 
907/1501, the Takkalu tribe was listed among the 
“great tribes” (biiyiik oymaklar) of the Kizilbash [</.t\] 
(Faruk Sumer, Osmanli devletinin kurulu§u ve geliymesinde 
Anadolu Tiirklerinin rolii, Ankara 1976, 46-7), and the 
Takkalus were classified as a tribe “of the right” {may- 
mono), the Safawids having adopted the old Turco- 
Mongol system of military organisation (Masashi 
Haneda, Le Chah et les Qizilbas. Le ysteme militaire safa- 
vide, Berlin 1987, 52). After the major revolt in Asia 
Minor led by Shahkuli Baba Takkalu in 917/1511 
had been crushed, a further 1,500 Takkalu tribesmen 
emigrated to Persia and joined Shah Isma'Tl. 

After the death of Isma"!! I (930/1524), and the 
accession of the young Shah Tahmasp I [?.&.], civil 
war erupted between rival coalitions of Kizilbash tribes. 
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At first, the Takkalus and other tribes acknowledged 
the leadership of Dlw Sultan Rumlu (Hasan-i Rumlu, 
Ahsan al-tawankh , ed. C.N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, 
187-8; Budak Munshf Kazwfnf, Djawahir al-akfabar, 
Leningrad ms. Dorn 288, fol. 298b) as amir al-umara 3 
[see art. Amir al-Omard ii. Safavid usage, in Elr, i, 
970-1], but by 933/1527 a Takkalu amir, Cuha Sultan, 
had become the virtual ruler of the state (Savory, op. 
cit., no. V, 69 ff.). Many Takkalus defected to the 
Ottomans and fought alongside Ottoman troops dur¬ 
ing Sultan Suleyman’s various invasions of Persia (Ahsan 
al-tawankh, 237, 247 ff.). As a result, the Takkalus 
lost their prestigious position in the Safawid state, and 
only three Takkalu amirs appear in Iskandar Beg’s 
list of leading amirs at the time of the death of 
Tahmasp (984/1576) Tankh-i e Alam-ard-yi c Abbasi, text, 
ii, 1084-7, tr. Savory, ii, 1309-15). There was a brief 
revival of Takkalu fortunes under Shah Isma'Il II 
\q.vt\, but once more the tribe became embroiled in 
Kizilbash factionalism. Their iktd e s [</.p.] in the Hama- 
dan area were transferred to the Ustadjlu and Shamlu 
tribes, and once again many Takkalus took refuge 
with the Ottomans. From then on, they had the sta¬ 
tus in Persia of only a second-class tribe (Sumer, op. 
cit., 144), and no Takkalu amirs are listed by Iskandar 
Beg at the death of Shah ‘Abbas I (1038/1629) (text, 
ii, 1084 fT., tr. ii, 1309 ff.). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Adel Allouche, The origins and development of 
the Ottoman-Safavid conflict (906-962/1500-1555), Berlin 
1983; J.-L. Bacque-Grammont, Les Ottomans, les 
Sqfavides et leurs voisins. Contribution a I'histoire des rela¬ 
tions intemationales dans Vorient islamique de 1514 a 
1524, Nederlands Historisch-Archeologisch Instituut 
te Istanbul 1987; J.J. Reid, Tribalism and society in 
Islamic Iran, 1500-1629, Malibu, Calif. 1983. 

(R.M. Savory) 

TAKLID (a.), from the verb kallada “to imitate, 
follow, obey s.o.”, meaning acceptance of or sub¬ 
mission to authority. The word, with this semantic 
range, is not found in the Kur’an nor in hadith 
literature (as covered by Wensinck’s Concordance). It has 
an important role throughout the Muslim religious 
sciences where it has a predominantly negative mean¬ 
ing, implying unreasonable and thoughtless acceptance 
of authority. It was, however, capable of being rescued 
and given a positive orientation. Different degrees of 
positive orientation can be found in the technical 
analyses of authority that emerged in pre-modern 
Islamic thought in relation to both juristic authority 
and credal matters. In spite of these developments, 
the term retained a generally abusive implication and 
might be discovered, on any side, in any debate about 
authority and epistemology, from the earliest to the 
most recent articulations of Islamic belief. The term 
has been widely adopted into Orientalist discourse 
where it is almost invariably translated as “blind sub¬ 
mission”. The same is broadly true of modernist Islamic 
discourse. The absence of any positive assessment of 
this term in modern commentary tends to produce a 
negative view of more than 1,000 years of Islamic 
history. 

Al-Muzam (d. 264/878 [</.».]), pupil of al-ShafiT. 
attributes to his master a prohibition of taktid either 
of himself or of others (Mukhtasar, 1). This implies 
that the learned should not simply accept al-ShafiTs 
juristic rulings but should be aware also of his 
arguments and the hadith they are based on. It does 
not mean that the illiterate or unlearned should work 
out juristic rules for themselves; in matters of law the 
unlearned were necessarily subject to the authority of 


the learned and the appropriate term for that sub¬ 
mission was taklid. Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889), who 
did not believe that reason could lead to positive 
results in the sphere of credal beliefs, characterised 
the Mu‘tazila (the ashab al-kalam) as achieving whatever 
unity they achieved as a result of taklid , i.e. imitation 
and unthinking acceptance. The ashab al-hadith, by 
contrast, achieved consensus on the basic principles 
of faith through revelation and submission to the ac¬ 
knowledged authorities of the past, the ‘ulama 3 and the 
jukaha 3 (this, apparently, was not taklid) (Ta’wil, 13-17). 
Al-ShafiTs distrust of taklid in juristic matters is echoed 
in the works of the ZahirT Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). 
He argued that there should be a return to the evident 
(zdhir) meanings of hadith, and all else (he meant the 
principles of authority and continuity that dominated 
the juristic schools of Sunni Islam) was “stubbornness, 
ignorance, taktid and sin” (Ihkam, ii, 130). The ShafiT 
jurist and Ash'an theologian al-Shirazi (d. 476/1083) 
defined the term taktid, in a formula widely accepted, 
as “accepting the opinion of another without proof, 
kabul kawl al-ghayr min ghayr hud^d^a'\ while pointing 
out that prophets did not summon people to mere 
taktid but rather offered evidence and/or miracles to 
justify acceptance of their message. Summarising a 
dominant view, he declared that taklid was acceptable 
in juristic matters but not in usul al-din (credal/theo- 
logical matters) (Ishara, 18). In the mystic sphere, it 
was possible to contrast the direct experience of God 
that was accessible to the Sufis with the mere accept¬ 
ance and submission that characterised non-Sufi belief. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) said of himself, “We are 
not the people of taklid; our affair comes. . . from 
God; we have witnessed it directly, shahidna-hu Hyan an ” 
(cit. in Chittick, 73). Since the late 19th century, many 
western scholars and modernist Muslims have charac¬ 
terised the earlier Islamic tradition as dominated by 
taklid , meaning blind imitation. This reflects lack of 
sympathy and understanding on the part of the Western 
scholars; on the part of Muslims, it reflects a desire 
for radical reform, usually associated with a return to 
the time before taktid became established. The motive 
here is technically fundamentalist, though associated 
indifferently with liberal or conservative views. 

Taklid in juristic matters. The earliest arti¬ 
culations of a juristic theory of authority acknowledge 
that the unlearned masses are dependent for their 
knowledge of the law on the learned. The relationship 
is defined by the terms mudfahid and mufti (designating 
the learned authority) and 'ammi or mukallid (designating 
the follower). In so far as these terms refer to a syn¬ 
chronic relationship between the participants, no jurist 
ever doubted the legitimacy or necessity of taklid. 
However, with the development of juristic schools 
(madhahib), it was evident that the common people 
and the learned alike, in fact, and by universal practice, 
submitted to the principles of law that had been 
articulated by the founders of each madhhab. A ShafiT 
scholar, like a Malik! or Hanafi and, in time, a 
HanbalF, followed the basic structures of the tradition 
(madhhab) within which he was educated. I^tihad [q.v/\, 
meaning direct creative confrontation with the texts 
of revelation, was—it became gradually more evident— 
not characteristic of Muslim jurists after the age of 
the great founders. The jurists accepted and submitted 
to the authority of the founders. But they did not 
thereby cease to explore and develop the juristic 
tradition they inherited. In elaborating a theory which 
described and accounted for the reality of historical 
development, the jurists distinguished between idjtihad 
mutlak (meaning the creative act of idfihad through 
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which the founding imams derived from the revealed 
sources a systematic structure of law) and ufitihad fi 
> l-m adh hab (creative development of the law within the 
broad structures of the madhhab, the characteristic 
achievement of Muslim jurists through the centuries). 
The latter type of idfiihdd was associated with taklid, 
which, in this context, means willing submission to 
the authority of the founder and the madhhab —but 
not blind submission, for the principles which justi¬ 
fied the deductions of the founder and the develop¬ 
ments of later jurists were explored in the science of 
usul al-fikh . 

From a historian’s point of view, the role attributed 
to the founding imams is a myth, but an important 
one, which can be analysed as offering a dynamic 
orientation to the juristic traditions of Islam. The 
dominant traditions carry the names of the founding 
imams (HanafT, MalikJ, ShafiT, HanbalF) as signs of 
the human element in the articulation of divine law; 
and as marks of an acknowledged pluralism in the 
details of the law. Subsequent generations of jurists 
added to the meanings of the law and became a part 
of an expanding reticulation of authorities which 
defined the madhhab for later generations. The minor 
traditions are characterised by terms that indicate their 
fundamentalist orientation (Zahiri, SalafT, and, amongst 
the §hTa, Akhbari). Taklid is the dominant term used 
to characterise the special loyalty to the founding 
imam which was the essential element in nearly all 
pre-modern articulations of shari'a. Neither in theory 
nor in practice, in spite of the intimations of Orientalists 
and modernising Muslims, can it be recognised as 
essentially a principle of stasis. The detailed expression 
of a theory of authority that adequately accounted 
for continuity and loyalty in the madhahib varied, natu¬ 
rally, from time to time and from madhhab to madhhab , 
but it always involved careful manipulation of the 
terms idftihad and taklid in subtle structures of thought 
which are different from the frequently unsubtle de¬ 
scriptions of modern commentators. 

Taklid in credal matters. The view that taklid 
was not acceptable in usul al-din had been articulated 
by al-ShFrazF, and remained, for a majority of theo¬ 
logians, the preferred view. The alternative view that 
taklid was acceptable in this field was also articulated 
and maintained as part of the tradition. A late sum¬ 
mary characterised the tradition in four brief clauses. 
1. There are two views as to whether taklid is per¬ 
mitted in usul al-din. 2. It is said that intellectual 
exploration in this area is haram. 3. There is a view 
reported from al-Ash c an that the faith of the masses 
is not valid, but this has been claimed to be a lie. 
4. If it is not a lie, it is neccessary to distinguish between 
taklid as indifferent submission and taklid as positive 
commitment {dj.aim ). That schema of views was in¬ 
tended to generate commentary. In the commentary 
tradition, the dominant view (that taklid is not per¬ 
mitted in usul al-din) is justified on the grounds that 
personal intellectual effort is a pre-requisite for certainty 
in this area. The alternative view is justified by ref¬ 
erence to Bedouin converts, whose faith was acknowl¬ 
edged by Muhammad though they were incapable of 
rational investigation. This argument is qualified, for, 
though unsophisticated, the Bedouin were capable of 
forms of deduction appropriate to their standing. The 
view that intellectual speculation may be haram is a 
reminder that theological debate can be dangerous, 
leading some people to error and disbelief. According 
to any of these three views, the faith of the masses 
is valid, even if, according to the first view, they may 
be in a state of sin. The rigorous opinion attributed 


to al-AsffarF is certainly to be qualified, either because 
it is a lying attribution, or because he intended a par¬ 
ticular distinction between taklid as indifference (not 
permitted) and taklid as commitment (permitted) (al- 
Subki, Djam c , ii, 401-4). 

The scholastic format should not hide the nuanced 
position that is here being advocated. If the word 
taklid can be used to characterise the traditional faith 
and loyalty of the masses, it is not to be understood 
as “blind submission”. Precisely that is not permitted 
and renders faith invalid. The shifting patterns of 
ikhtilaf that are offered, managed, and ranked in the 
scholastic tradition, here and generally, evoke a more 
refined and sophisticated consideration than has been 
recognised in the various forms of modernist discourse. 
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iii/1 (1996). See also sharTa.. (N. Calder) 
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TAKLIF (a .), a term of the theological and legal 
vocabulary denoting the fact of an imposition on 
the part of God of obligations on his crea¬ 
tures, of subjecting them to a law. The correspond¬ 
ing passive participle mukallaf is used of someone who 
is governed by this law and in this connection, in 
legal language, it denotes every individual who has 
at his disposal the full and entire scope of the law 
(cf. J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law , Oxford 
1964, 124). 

The Kur’anic origin of the term, though indirect, 
is beyond doubt. On six occasions (though differently 
expressed) the Kur’an says that God only imposes on 
every man what he is capable of (la yukallifu lldhu 
nafs an ilia wus'aha , II, 286; cf. similarly II, 233; VI, 
152; VII, 42; XXIII, 62; LXV, 7). Out of the vari¬ 
ous possible meanings of this root k-l-f the one which 
in this case is relevant is that which denotes the idea 
of a difficult task, requiring a great effort to perform. 
The ISA defines taklif as the fact of ordering some¬ 
one to do something which is hard for him (ma 
yashukku c alayhi). Al-DjuwavnF gives the same meaning 
and suggests ilzam ma fthi kulfa (al-Burhan fi usul al- 
fikh, Cairo 1400/1981, § 26). 

From the theological point of view, the existence 
of taklif principally raises three questions: 

1. How do we know the obligations which God 
imposes on us? The Mu c tazilFs reply: in two ways, by 
our reason (bi T c akl) and by revelation (pi Tsam\ or 
bi Tshaf). It is our reason which teaches us, for exam¬ 
ple, that we must be upright, pay back a deposit, be 
grateful to a benefactor. Revelation adds the specific 
obligations of the Islamic religion: the five daily prayers, 
the fast of Ramadan, etc. There are therefore, as c Abd 
al-Diabbar loves to say, two sorts of taklif a taklif c akli 
and a taklif sam e i (cf. Mughni, xiv, 149, 1. 13 and 150, 
11. 2-3; Ps. c Abd al-Djabbar, Sharh al-usul al-khamsa , 
Cairo 1965, 70, 1. 11; Ibn Mattawayh, al-Madjmtf fi 
I-Muhit , i, Beirut 1965, 7, 1. 3). From the Sunni side, 
the MaturFdFs essentially maintain an identical point 
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of view. The Ash'arFs, on the other hand, affirm that 
no obligation is known by reason; the Law as revealed 
is the only foundation for good and evil. 

2. Why does God impose obligation on us? The 
Ash c aris refuse to answer this question, by virtue of 
their principle that we have not to look for motives 
(Hlal) in any divine action. For the Mu'tazilFs the 
answer is simple: God acts in everything for the good 
of mankind and it is therefore also for their good 
that He imposes duties. The reason advanced by al- 
Dj ubbaT [q-vi\ and his disciples is that because of that, 
God has given man the power to reach the highest 
form of bliss. He certainly would have been able to 
create man directly in Paradise, but happiness which 
is granted directly is less keen than that which is pre¬ 
ceded by pain and which is its recompense. 

For al-DjubbaT and his disciples, contrary to other 
Mu'tazilts who submitted to the so-called al-aslah the¬ 
sis (from all points of view God is obliged to do what¬ 
ever is most advantageous to man), God was not 
bound at the outset to impose a law on man. If He 
did that, it was purely out of favour (tafaddul) towards 
them. But having done it, in this situation He set 
about the obligation of making for them al-aslah ft 
dlnihim , that is to say, to provide them from now 
onwards with the means and all assistance necessary 
to help them discharge the duties to which He had 
subjected them, and thus to “remove every excuse” 
for their not doing so. 

3. Can God oblige man to do the impossible? 
This is the most serious question, the so-called takllf 
ma la yutaku. A priori the answer should be consist¬ 
ently in the negative, seeing that there had appeared 
in the Kurian itself six times “God only asks of each 
one what he is capable of’. This is certainly the 
Mu'tazilf point of view, on behalf of the principle of 
the divine justice (‘adl), a cause which they champion. 
It is precisely this justice which lays the obligation 
on God, as mentioned above, of providing man with 
all the means to obey his commandments. The point 
of view of the Maturidls is also fundamentally in 
agreement with the Mu'tazilTs on this point. This, 
however, was not the view of al-Ash c arf and certain 
of his disciples for the following reasons. 

Firstly, in favour of their thesis, there is the Ash c an 
principle of absolute divine liberty. Al-AslriarF said that 
no rule applied to God; he could do whatever He 
wanted; everything that He does is just and it would 
be equally just if He did the opposite. Nothing pre¬ 
vents Him, therefore, from compelling man to do the 
impossible, whether it be a matter of logical impos¬ 
sibility (takllf al-muhal ) like bringing together opposites, 
or a matter of physical impossibility (takllf aUadfiz) like 
commanding a lame man to walk. 

Secondly, the way in which al-Ash c an represents 
human power and its relation to action leads him to 
allow the principle of takllf ma la yutaku by using an¬ 
other expedient. Contrary to the Mu'tazilFs (for whom 
all power is necessarily the power of an action or its 
converse, and power therefore necessarily precedes the 
action), al-Ash'arF considers, as did al-Nadjdjar before 
him, that all human power is contemporaneous with 
the action which corresponds to it; it is therefore 
only power for this action and not for its converse. 
The result of this is that just when the unbeliever 
produces an action of unbelief this has not the power 
of the converse of unbelief; nevertheless, at that very 
moment God commands him to believe, which is cer¬ 
tainly compelling him to do the impossible. The impos¬ 
sibility under the circumstances would not be of the 
same order as the preceding hypothesis. Al-Ash'arF 


explains (here again following the theories of al- 
Nadjdjar) that, if at the moment the unbeliever did 
not have the capacity to believe, it was because he 
had made a deliberate choice to have “no belief’. It 
would be a question in the case of a takllf al-tarik 
(tark meaning the fact of accomplishing the converse 
of a given act) as distinct from the takllf aUdd^iz. 

(It is worth noting that to avoid ending up with 
takllf ma la yutaku , certain theologians—one of whom 
is said to have been Abu HanFfa—while supporting 
the thesis of the “non-anteriority” of the power in 
relation to the action, at the same time nevertheless 
maintained that identical power was a power of 
opposites, not simultaneously, but by the substitution 
of the one for the other. This thesis was called al- 
badal.) 

Finally, there is the fact of eternal divine fore¬ 
knowledge. God knows from time immemorial that 
this or that person will never believe. It is therefore 
for all time impossible that they will believe (unless 
the possibility was conceded that God could be mis¬ 
taken), and yet God commands them to believe. In 
the same way, He did not stop commanding Abu 
Lahab to believe, even after having announced in 
Kurian, CXI, 1-3, that he would roast in Hell. One 
would imagine that, this time, even the Mu c tazilFs 
would have to recognise in this a situation with an 
obligation to do the impossible. However, this was 
not the case: according to al-Ash c an ( Makalat , 2nd 
ed. Ritter, 243, 11. 14-15, and 561, 11. 14-15), all with 
just one exception were of the opinion that, in the 
matter of a man whom God knew would never believe, 
the order to believe was addressed to him as well, 
and he too had the power to believe. 
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TAKRIB (a.) “rapprochement”, a term widely used 
to designate an ecumenical trend within mod¬ 
ern Islam in general and a movement towards 
reconciliation between SunnF and Sh F c F 
Muslims in particular. To a considerable extent, this 
trend is part of the ideology of Pan-Islamism [q.v.]. 
It found its expression at many pan-lslamic congresses 
[see mu’tamar], as well as in the activities of a num¬ 
ber of movements and societies striving for a friendly 
dialogue, especially between SunnFs and ShFTs. So far, 
the most important of these associations has been the 
Dj.amd c at al-Taknb bayn al-Madhahib al-Islamiyya , a soci¬ 
ety founded in Cairo in 1947. With an Iranian divine, 
Muhammad Takf KummF, as its founder and secre¬ 
tary-general, it had the support of a number of promi- 
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nent Sunni * ulamd 3 and intellectuals from Egypt and 
elsewhere, including two rectors of al-Azhar [q.v.] , sc. 
c Abd al-Madjrd Salim (d. 1954) and Mahmud Shaltut 
(d. 1963 [q.v]). Until his assassination in 1949, Hasan 
al-Banna 5 [q.v] , the leader of al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun 
[q.v], was in contact with the Taknb society. On the 
part of the Shl'a, we find Ayatullah BurudjirdI [q.v. 
in Suppl.], Shaykh Muhammad Husayn Al Kashif al- 
Ghita > (d. 1954) and Sayyid 'Abd al-Husayn Sharaf 
al-Dln [q.v.] among those lending their support. 

The activities of the Dqama c a were directed by the 
Dar al-Taknb, an institute which, among other things, 
served as a publishing house issuing classical ShTl 
works. The journal of the society, Risalat al-Islam, was 
founded in 1949. When, after several interruptions, it 
finally stopped publication in 1972, a total number 
of seventeen volumes had appeared. In the journal, 
both Sunni and Shi'I authors found an opportunity 
to voice their opinion in favour of taknb. Nearly all 
of them, however, avoided touching on the most con¬ 
troversial issues dividing the two sides. 

The greatest success of the Qiama c a was a state¬ 
ment, in 1959, by Mahmud Shaltut to the effect that 
worship according to the doctrine of the Twelver ShTa 
[see ithna 'ashariyya] was valid and its madhhab fully 
recognised within Islam. The statement, originally part 
of a press interview, was given the form of a fatwa 
and distributed world-wide by the Dar al-Taknb. It 
was greeted enthusiastically by the majority of the 
Shi'Is, but met with strong criticism on the part of 
many members of the Salafiyya [^.t/.]. For them, the 
Taknb society from its very beginning had been noth¬ 
ing but a Shl'I missionary institution designed to make 
converts in Sunni lands, and not an instrument of a 
real rapprochement (if that, in the opinion of those 
critics, was feasible at all). 

Mainly for political reasons, the Taknb society lost 
much of its momentum from 1960 onwards. After the 
Iranian revolution, Muhammad TakI KummI left 
Egypt for Europe, where he died in Paris in 1990. 
His son 'Abd Allah tried to re-establish the Taknb 
society in Egypt in 1992. In Iran, an association called 
Madj.ma < al-Taknb was founded with government sup¬ 
port in 1990 (see M. Kramer, Iran’s ecumenical Islam, 
in Middle East contemporary survey , xvi, 1992, publ. 
Boulder, Colo. 1995, 202-4). 

A number of congresses were held in Iran and 
elsewhere in the early 1990s with the aim of reviv¬ 
ing the dialogue, including one sponsored by the Islami 
Ilimler Ara§tirma Vakji in Istanbul in 1993. For its pro¬ 
ceedings, see Milletlerarasi tarihte ve giiniimuzde §iilik sem- 
pozyumu. Tebligler ve Miizakereler, ed. E.R. Figlali et alii, 
Istanbul 1993 (texts in Turkish and Arabic). 
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(W. Ende) 

TAKRIT (popular pronunciation TikrIt, cf. Yakut), 
a town of 'Irak on the right bank of the 
Tigris to the north of Samarra 5 100 miles from 
Baghdad divertly, and 143 by river, and at the foot 
of the range of the Djabal Harnrln (lat. 34° 36' N., 
long. 43° 41' E., altitude 110 m/375 feet). Geographi¬ 
cally, this is the northern frontier district of 'Irak. 
The land is still somewhat undulating; the old town 
was built on a group of hills, on one of which beside 
the river, stands the modern town. To the north is 
a sandstone cliff 200 feet above the level of the river, 
on which still stand the ruins of the old citadel. The 
traces of the old town stretch to the west of these 
two hills in a large circle, which shows that Takrlt 
was once of considerable extent. 

It has been suggested that the name may be rec¬ 
ognised in a tablet of the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Strassmeyer, quoted by Streck, Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonien, ii, p. xiii) but the first certain mention is 
that of Ptolemy (v. 18, 19), who calls it Birtha (Yakut, 
Buldan, i, 861, in giving the latitude and longitude also 
refers to Ptolemy). Ammianus Marcellinus calls it Virta. 
Indeed, the hill of the citadel is still known as Burtha. 
In Syriac literature the town is called Taghrlth. From 
the fourth century, it was the see of a Jacobite bishop 
until, in 1155, the diocese was combined with that 
of al-Mawsil (Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis , i, 174, 465). 
The Arab writers attribute its foundation to the Sasanid 
king Sabur [q.v], son of Ardashlr; the town is said 
to have been called after a Christian woman named 
Takrlt bint Wa J il; several legends are connected with 
its foundation (Yakut, loc. cit.; Abu ’1-Fida’, Takmm 
al-buldan, ii, 288). Before Islam, the town was tem¬ 
porarily occupied by the Arab Christian tribe of the 
Iyad (al-Bakrl, Mu'djam, i, 46); they were driven from 
it, but the Iyad remained for a long time afterwards 
in the neighbourhood (al-Hamdanl, Sifat d^azlrat al- 
Arab , 180) and in the period of the conquest, the sol¬ 
diers of the Iyad in the garrison of Takrlt secretly 
assisted the Arabs [see iyad]. The first Muslim cap¬ 
ture of the town seems to have been effected in the 
year 16/637 by 'Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tamm, who was 
sent out by Sa'd b. Abl Wakkas. Then in 20/64, the 
town again surrendered by agreement; tradition as¬ 
cribes this second occupation to al-Nusayr b. Daysam 
or to his deputy 'Ukba b. Farkad or to Mas'ud b. 
Hurayth b. al-Abdjar. The last named was the first 
governor, and built the congregational mosque there 
(Yakut, loc. cit.; al-Baladhurl, Futuh , 248-9). 

Down to the middle of the 4th/10th century, the 
Arab geographers reckoned Takrlt as belonging admin¬ 
istratively to al- Dj azIra (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 94; Ibn 
Rusta, 106; Ibn al-Faklh, 129; Kudama, 245, 250; al- 
Istakhrl, 72, 77; Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 208-9, tr. 
201-2; al-Mas'udl, Tanblh, 36), but from the time of 
al-MukaddasI (54, 115), the town is more often re¬ 
garded as belonging to 'Irak (except by al-ldrlsl and 
al-Dimashkl). In the early centuries of Islam, the town 
was almost exclusively Christian. Ibn Hawkal and al- 
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Mas‘udi (op. cit., 155) mention the al-Khadra’ church 
there, and there is still a ruin of this name in the 
south of the town. There were also other Christian 
buildings (like the monastery of Sa‘aba on the oppo¬ 
site bank (Yakut, ii, 673) and the Dayr Mar Yuhanna, 
Yakut, ii, 701). The name of the great Muslim sanc¬ 
tuary of al-ArbaT slightly west of the old town, seems 
to indicate that it was formerly the site of a Christian 
building. Two vaulted chambers decorated with stucco 
are still standing; the building goes back to the 7th/ 
13th century. Takrit was celebrated for its manufac¬ 
tures of woollen goods (al-Mukaddasf). In the 7 th- 
8th/13th-14th centuries it is described as a large town 
(Ibn Djubavr. 223; Ibn Battuta, ii, 133). Hamd Allah 
MustawfT says it is a town of average size. Al-Idrisi 
(tr. Jaubert, ii, 147) mentions the Dudjayl canal which 
ran from the Tigris near Takrit and went on to 
Ba gh dad: this is probably identical with the Nahr al- 
IshakT, dug, according to Abu ’l-Fida J , in the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil (cf. also Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan-numa, 
434). Traces of this canal, which according to Ewliya 
Celebi was cleaned out by Murtada Pasha in 1064/ 
1654 (quoted by von Hammer, Wiener Jahrbiicher , xiii 
[1821], 235), are still visible. 

Takrit never played an important part in history, 
but al-Sam‘am names some scholars and traditionists 
from there (Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, iii, 64-5). However, 
it continued, until its devastation by Timur in the 
late 8th/14th century (see below) to be a lively centre 
of Christian Arabic and Syriac scholarship, with a 
particular efflorescence in the period from the 9th to 
the 11th centuries A.D. Amongst its notable scholars 
were the Patriarch of Takrit Cyriacus (Patriarch 793- 
817), the philosopher and theologian Abu Zakariyya* 
Denha, with whom al-Mas‘udf had discussions at Takrit 
and Ba gh dad ( Tanbih , tr. Carra de Vaux, 213) and 
the great translator from Greek into Syriac and Arabic 
Yahya b. "Adi (d. 974 [#.z>.]); see Fiey, Tagrit, 316-19. 

In the 5th/11th century it belonged to almost in¬ 
dependent lords until the Saldjuk Toghril Beg took 
advantage of the death of its lord to seize it (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 448). From 544/1149 the town was part 
of the territory of the Begteglnids, and in 586/1190 
it passed to the ‘Abbasid caliphs. It was the birth¬ 
place of Salah al-Din (Saladin), whose father Nadjm 
al-Din Ayyub had been appointed commander of the 
town under the Saldjuks. When the conqueror Timur 
took it, it was in the possession of Arab brigands 
(Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, £ afar-nama , tr. Petis de la Croix, 
ii, 141-54). In the following centuries, it remained a 
small place; Christians are mentioned in it for the 
last time by Tavernier ( Voyages , ii, 87) in the 17 th 
century. Under Turkish rule, Takrit was a sandjak in 
the eyalet of Rakka ( Dphan-numa , 434), but after the 
Tangimat [i q.v .] reforms of the 19th century, it was 
reduced to a nahiya of the kada of Samarra’ (in the 
wildyat of Ba gh dad). In the 19th century the popula¬ 
tion was probably never more than 4,000-5,000 souls. 
All travellers up to the early 20th century were poorly 
impressed by it; the majority of the inhabitants until 
that time made their living by navigating inflated rafts 
or keleks [</.y.], which changed crews there. 

During the First World War, Takrit was the scene 
of a minor battle in November 1917 as the Turks 
retreated northwards before General Maude’s Allied 
forces (S.H. Longrigg, Iraq 1900 to 1950, London 
1953, 90). It acquired a station on the standard-gauge 
northwards extension of the Baghdad-Samarra 5 rail¬ 
way constructed by the British and Indian troops. In 
contemporary Republican ‘Irak, Takrit is in the gov- 
ernorate of Samarra\ 


On the Arabic dialect of Takrit, see O. Jastrow, 
Tikrit Arabic verb morphology in a comparative perspective , in 
al-Abhdth , xxxi (1983) [1985], 99-110. 

Bibliography. C. Ritter, Erdkunde , x, 211 ff., xi, 
680; Petermann, Reisen im Orient, Leipzig 1861, ii, 
58; M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen 
Golf, Berlin 1900, ii, 215-17; M. Streck, Die alte 
Landschaft Babylonien nach den arabischen Geographen, 
Leiden 1901, ii, 175-81; Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 57; Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaologische 
Reise im Euphrat- und Tigrisgebiet, i, Berlin 1911, 219- 
31; Gertrude Bell, Amurath to Amurathr , London 1924, 
216, 217; A. Musil, 7 he Middle Euphrates, a topographi¬ 
cal itinerary. New York 1927, 363-7; Admiralty 
Handbooks, Iraq , London 1944, 45, 247, 284, 553-4; 
J.M. Fiey, Tagrit. Esquisse d’histoire chretienne , in VOrient 
syrien , viii (1963), 289-342; F.McG. Donner, The early 
Islamic conquest, Princeton 1981, 169, 171, 210; M.G. 
Morony, Iraq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, 
index. (J.H. Kramers-[C.E. Bosworth]) 

TAKRUNA, a small village in Tunisia about 
100 km/62 miles south of Tunis on the Tunis-Sousse 
road via Zaghouan, “perched on a gigantic rock ris¬ 
ing up majestically from the midst of an infinitely- 
stretching plain”. 

It is divided into three quarters with, on the first 
level, on the northwestern side, the Huma; on the sec¬ 
ond, on the southwestern side, Dar al-Stud; and on 
the third level, al-Blad. At the summit of the rock is 
situated the mosque of the zawiya of STdi ‘Abd 
al-Kadir. Takruna has at present 500 inhabitants 
spread over some hundred households. The oldest and 
most important families are the Giga, who are said 
to be of Berber origin, the Gmash, descendants of 
the Lawata Berber tribe and the Shud, descendants 
of the Tripoli tanian Mahamid. 

The main activities of the village’s people are 
sheep-rearing and agriculture, especially the cultiva¬ 
tion of olive trees, but there also industrial activities, 
with a fairly important cement work. The village has 
a primary school, and both before and after inde¬ 
pendence in 1956, Takruna has nurtured numerous 
leaders and high officials, teachers and persons of cul¬ 
tural significance, including painters and novelists. 

However, it is probably through the problems raised 
by the elucidation of its name and its history that 
Takruna has aroused so much interest. The name 
Takruna (which should not be confused with Taku- 
runna [<7-r.], a place in the Spanish Sierra de Ronda) 
is not found in any old dictionaries or geographical 
works; it is found, however, from the 19th century 
onwards in “old legal enactments and official docu¬ 
ments preserved in the archives of the Tunisian govern¬ 
ment”. Also, as William Mar^ais and A. Guiga already 
remarked, the historian Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf (d. 1874) 
speaks of it incidentally in his Ithaf Numerous authors 
agree on the fact that the name is Berber, with the 
sense of “neck”. At all events, the village, which as 
the two authors mentioned above wrote, “has no his¬ 
tory”, “is probably of Berber origin”, built over Roman 
ruins at some undetermined date but in any case “in 
troubled times when living in the lowlands meant risk¬ 
ing ruin or death”. According to educated Takrums, 
the village is said to date from six or seven genera¬ 
tions back, i.e. about 200 years. One should note 
finally that the people of Takruna have no memory 
of the Berber language which was presumably that 
of their ancestors. To conclude, the village of Berber 
origin which has so charmed travellers, and notably 
the French of the 19th and 20th centuries, now resem¬ 
bles, in its ways and people and language, all the 
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other villages of the Sahel extending in Tunisia from 
Enfideville to El-Djem. 

Bibliography. El-Gharib, L’agonie (Pun village berbere 
en Tunisie: Takrouna, Tunis 1923; Guy de Maupassant, 
De Tunis a Kairouan. Impressions de voyage , Tunis 1893; 
and above all, W. Mar^ais and A. Guiga, Textes 
arabes de Takrouna, Paris 1958. 

(T. El Acheche) 

TAKRUR, a name given to a mediaeval town, 
kingdom and people of West Africa, and later 
more generally to parts or all of Muslim West 
Africa. In this last sense it is a well-known nisba, 
pluralised as Takarir, or in popular speech in the 
Middle East as Takarna. The name Takrur itself ap¬ 
pears to be the arabised form of an African ethno¬ 
nym, now pronounced as Tukulor (French Toucouleur, 
earlier Portuguese Tucurol), and referring to a people 
whose home is the Futa Toro region [< j.v. in Suppl.] 
of the middle Senegal river. Although the Tukulor 
are composed of diverse ethnic elements, Fulbe [^.p.] 
comprise an important element, and the Tukolor as 
a whole describe themselves as speakers of Fulfulde 
(hal pularen ); clans of theirs have migrated far and wide 
in West Africa [see tukulor]. 

The Fulbe themselves were early and important 
immigrants to the region, invading it from the Sahel 
region, perhaps ca. A.D. 800, and furnishing the first 
known dynasty, the Dya-Ogo. There were several sub¬ 
sequent invasions of Futa Toro over succeeding cen¬ 
turies. In the 12th and 13th centuries a Soninke 
dynasty known as the Manna ruled, and in the 14th 
century a Serer dynasty simply called the Tondyon 
(Malinke ton dyon “royal slave soldiers”) took power, 
easing the way for Malian control of the region. As 
Mali weakened in the following century, a new Fulbe 
invasion accompanied by Soninke seized control of 
the region. In the early 16th century a new Fulbe 
dynasty was founded by a warrior called Koli, whose 
father Tengella (or Teniella) had been expelled from 
Diara in the Malian Sahel by forces sent by the 
Songhay ruler Askiya al-Ha<ftft Muhammad [q.v]. This 
in turn was overthrown by an Islamic reformist regime 
whose first Almamy (imam) ‘Abd al-Kadir Kan founded 
in 1770 a dynasty that lasted until the French con¬ 
quest of the region in 1891. 

Arabic writers of the Mediterranean world of Islam 
knew of Takrur from the 5th/11th century, both as 
a town (thought to be in the region of Podor), and 
as a kingdom of the same name. Al-Bakri described 
Takrur as two towns astride the “Nil” whose inhab¬ 
itants were converted to Islam by a ruler called War 
Djabl b. Rabis who died in 432/1040-1 (K. al-Masalik 
wa Tmamalik, ed. de Slane, Algiers 1857, 172). Later, 
in 448/1056-7, his son Labbi came to the aid of the 
Almoravid commander Yahya b. ‘Umar when he was 
besieged in the Djabal Lamtuna (ibid., 73). War Djabl 
also exercised hegemony over the neighbouring king¬ 
dom of Sila, upstream from Takrur, and is said to 
have converted its people to Islam. In the mid-6th/12th 
century al-ldrisl portrays a well-organised kingdom 
integrated into trans-Saharan trade networks, with the 
town of Takrur on the south bank of the “Nil”. North 
African merchants took wool, copper and beads there 
and brought back gold and slaves ( Opus geographicum , 
ed. A. Bombaci et ai, fasc. prim., Neapoli-Romae, 
1970, 18). In the late 7th/13th century al-Kazwmf, 
basing himself on an account by a North African 
travelling faklh ‘All al-Djanaham, reported that Takrur 
was a great town without walls inhabited by both 
Muslims and pagans, and that giraffe and elephant 
were common in the area ( e Adja 3 ib al-makhlukat, ed. 


Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 17). Al-KazwmT’s contem¬ 
porary Ibn Sa‘Td says that the kingdom of Takrur 
extended up the Senegal river to as far as Galambu 
near the confluence of the river Senegal and the 
Faleme, and that by his day Islam had entered all 
the towns along the river (K. Bast al-ard ft 3 l-tul wa 
T c ard, ed. J. Vernet Gines, Tetuan 1958, 24). For Ibn 
Khallikan. Takrur is both the name of a land and 
of a “race” or “tribe” who are “cousins of the Kanim” 
(Wafayat al-ayan, ed. ‘Abbas, vii, 14). 

By the mid-8th/14th century, the name Takrur was 
already being applied to a much greater area, and 
also often to the people who inhabit it, such confla¬ 
tion of towns, kingdoms and peoples being common 
in mediaeval Arabic sources. Al-‘Umari, describing 
the visit of Mansa Musa [(?.£.] of Mali to Egypt, says 
he is known as the king of Takrur, but “if he were 
to hear of this he would be disdainful, for Takrur is 
but one of the provinces of his kingdom” (al- 
Munadjdjid, Mamlakat Mall, 44). Ibn Kbaldun pre¬ 
sents several different definitions of Takrur, ignoring 
the contradictions. Relying on al-Idrlsf in his Mukad- 
dima, he places the town of Takrur on the “Nil”. In 
the K. al-Tbar he first quotes Ibn Sa‘Td, who seems 
to locate a people called Takrur close to the Atlantic 
ocean (Cairo 1284/1867, vi, 199), and he calls Mansa 
Musa “king of al-Takrur” (v, 433). But later he asserts 
that the nation (umma) called Takrur live “beyond 
Kawkaw (Gao)” apparently in an easterly direction, 
and he quotes a 'faklh of the people of Ghana” who 
says that they call the Takrur “Zaghay” (vi, 200), per¬ 
haps suggesting an identification with Songhay. In 
another passage (v, 433) the Takrur are squarely placed 
between Kawkaw and Kanim. A century later, al- 
Suyutf clearly adopts the same usage, addressing a 
letter to the kings of al-Takrur in general and specif¬ 
ically to the sultans of Agades and Katsina. He answers 
a series of questions from an inquirer in “al-Takrur”, 
probably referring to this same general area (see his 
al-Hawi li Tfatawl, Cairo 1933, ii, 284-94). 

From the 8th/14th century on, Arab writers, includ¬ 
ing those of West Africa, use the name al-Takrur as 
a name for Muslim West Africa, either in part or in 
whole, and for its inhabitants. The extension of mean¬ 
ing of Takrur was probably influenced by descriptions 
of Mansa Musa as “king of al-Takrur”. Al-Sa‘dT, writ¬ 
ing in Timbuktu in the mid-11th/17th century, seems 
to use it as the equivalent of the Songhay empire 
(' Ta 3 nkh al-Sudan, ed. O. Houdas, Paris 1898, 38, 64, 
73, 120). The long title of the contemporary Ta 3 nkh 
al-Fattdsh (ed. Houdas, Paris 1913), also concerned with 
Songhay, includes reference to “the events of al- 
Takrur”. The Moroccan historian al-Ifranf in his Nuzhat 
al-hadx (Fez n.d., 75), quoting the unidentified al-Imam 
al-Takruri, describes Askiya al-Had}dj. Muhammad as 
being invested as the khalifa of bilad al-Takrur. In ca. 
1800 al-Bartili (or BarritaylT) describes al-Takrur as 
“an extensive land, stretching eastwards to Adhghagh 
(perhaps Adrar-n-Iforas, north of Bourem), westwards 
to the river Senegal, southwards to Bftu (Begho in 
east-central Republic of Ghana), and northwards to 
Adrar (the highlands of central Mauritania)” (Fath al- 
shakur fi ma'rifat a e yan e ulamd 3 al-Takrur , ed. M.I. al- 
Kattani and M. HadjdjT, Beirut 1401/1981). Writing in 
1227/1812, Muhammad Bello defines al-Takrur 
as “a name given to the western region of the Sudanic 
south. It is a name widely used in the Haramayn, 
Egypt and al-Habasha, but unknown in its homeland” 
(Injhk al-maysur Ji ta 3 nkh bilad al-Takrur, ed. BahTdja al- 
Shadhill, Rabat 1996, 47, ed. C.EJ. Whitting, London 
1951, 3). He quotes an unspecified source as saying 
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that bilad al-Takrur refers to the region around Tim¬ 
buktu, whereas bilad al-Sudan refers to Kano, Katsina 
and their adjacent lands. But for the purpose of his 
book he defines it as extending “from [Dar] Fur to 
Futa [Toro]”. 

The nisba Takrurf (pis. Takarfr and Takama) is used 
in the Nile valley and the Middle East to refer to 
persons or communities of West African Muslim ori¬ 
gin. From the 8th/15th century, we have a number 
of entries in biographical works for persons with the 
nisba al-Takrun (Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina, Hayda- 
rabad 1392-6/1972-6, ii, 362, Sabfh al-Kallawtatf, a 
former slave who later taught in Cairo and Damascus; 
al-SakhawT, al-Daw 3 al-lamT, Cairo 1353-5/1934-6, iii, 
173, Khalis al-Takrurf, who became chief eunuch 
under Karit Bay, vii, 2, aPIzz al-Takrun, a Cairene 
bookseller), while al-Makrfzf mentions a saintly man 
of Takrur after whom the quarter known as Bulak 
al-Takrun (nowadays al-Dakrurl) was named (Khitat. 
Cairo 1270/1853, ii, 326). West African pilgrims were 
known as Takrurfs and their caravans as the Takrur 
caravan (rakb al-Takrur). In 1047/1637 ‘Abd al-Salam 
al-Lakam wrote his commentary Ithaf al-murid on his 
own Qjawharat al-tawhid at the request of a Takrurf 
student (Cairo 1368/1948, 5). In the 19th century 
there was a riwak al-Dakarina at al-Azhar (J. Heyworth- 
Dunne, Introduction to the history of education in modem 
Egypt, London 1939, 25n.). 

Certain communities of West African origin in 
the Republic of the Sudan have been referred to as 
Takarfr. The best known of these is the community 
at al-Kallabat (al-Matamma [*q.v .]) on the Ethiopian 
border. West African pilgrims are said to have estab¬ 
lished themselves there in the mid-18th century, and 
at the time of the Mahdiyya they were an important 
self-governing community that played a role in the 
Khalifa’s war with the Ethiopians in 1884-5. Their 
leader Salih b. Idris fought with the Ethiopians, while 
a cousin of his was appointed to succeed him as 
community head. In the 20th century, communities 
of West African origin in the Sudan are referred to 
as Fellata (the Kanuri name for the Fulbe) rather 
than Takrurf. By the riverain Sudanese both terms 
are applied to persons from anywhere west of (and 
sometimes including) Dar Fur. 

Bibliography : J.F.P. Hopkins and N. Levtzion, 
Corpus of early Arabic sources for West African history , Cam¬ 
bridge 1981, where most of the above sources will 
be found in translation; Salah al-Dfn al-Munadjdjid, 
Mamlakat Mali ( ind al-fiughrafiyyin al-muslimin, i, 
Beirut 1963; M. Delafosse, Haut-Senegal-Niger, Paris 
1912; ‘Umar al-Naqar, Takrur: the history of a name, 
in J. Afr. Hist., x (1969), 365-74; J.O. Hunwick, 
Notes on a late fifteenth-century document concerning “al- 
Takrur”, in African Perspectives, ed. C. Allen and R.W. 
Johnson, Cambridge 1970, 7-33; idem, Askia al-hajj 
Muhammad and his successors: the account of al-imam 
al-Takrun, in Sudanic Africa, i (1990), 85-9; E.M. 
Sartain, fatal al-Din al-SuyutVs relations with the 
people of Takrur, in JSS, xv (1971), 193-8; Mansfield 
Parkyns, Life in Abyssinia , New York 1854; A.E. 
Robinson, The Takruri sheikhs of Qallabat, in J. Afri¬ 
can Soc., xxvi (1926-7); P.M. Holt, The Mahdist State, 
1881-1898, '-’Oxford 1970. On the pre-Islamic his¬ 
tory of Takrur, see B.A. Chavane, Village de I’ancien 
Tekrour, _Paris 1985. (J.O. Hunwick) 

TAKRURI [see takrur]. 

TAKSIM (a.) (taksim in modem Turkish spelling), 
“division”, “segmentation”, also used in its plural form 
takasim, a term of urban art music in the eastern 
Arab countries and Turkey. It refers to the improvising 


presentation of a makdm [q.vl \, played on a melody 
instrument. The corresponding North African genre 
is called istikhbar. The taksim serves generally as an 
introduction into a measured vocal or instrumental 
piece, but it has also developed into an independent 
solo piece. Taksim performance has a declamatory' 
character. Melodic segments of different length and 
intensity are followed by periods of silence. It is the 
elaboration of a basic modal structure, concretised 
and embellished by the instrumentalist according to 
his musical knowledge and technical skill. It starts and 
ends with the basic tonal group (tetrachord or penta¬ 
chord) of the mode, and progresses from the lower 
to the higher register and back again. Transitions to 
related modes, considered essential in virtuoso varieties 
of taksim, can be introduced in the course of the 
ascending movement. The rhythm is free and is not 
determined by musical metrics (awgan, usul), but the 
soloist can occasionally be supported by a kind of 
rhythmic drone played on a percussion instrument. 
By reducing the actual performance of a taksim to its 
basic structure, musicologists have abstracted simple 
tonal patterns similar to those described earlier by 
Arab theorists. Thus the initial segment of the mode 
rast transcribed by E. Gerson-Kiwi and P. Rovsing 
Olsen, is identical with the first section (shu e ba) of the 
mode rast described in the anonymous al-Shadfara fhat 
al-akmam al-hawiya li-usul al-angfiam (Cairo 1983, 53), 
and in other more recent Syrio-Egyptian sources. 

The historical development of the taksim has scarcely 
been investigated. In its modern signification the term 
occurs in the Turkish treatise by Dimitrie Cantemir 
(d. 1723), where an extensive instrumental taksim is 
described which touches upon thirty other makams 
before returning to the initial mode. Cantemir stresses 
the unmetred, improvised character of the piece (see 
Kantemiroglu, Kitab-i ‘IlmuTmusiki e ala vechil-hurufat, 
Istanbul 1976, 126-36, 172-3). This improvised instru¬ 
mental taksim is not mentioned in pre-Ottoman music 
literature, neither in Arabic, nor in Persian or Turkish 
sources. It first appears as an introductory part of the 
Turkish “concert suite” fasti (see ibid., 186-7) that had 
superseded, in the 17th century, the traditional nawba 
[q.vl\. In the same function it occurs in the Egyptian 
wasla, which combined elements of the earlier local 
nawba and the Turkish fasil. 

In the earliest Ottoman art and court music of the 
15th and 16th centuries, the name taksim was given 
to the initial section of vocal forms of the nawba 
repertoire. From extant song-text collections we learn 
that the poetic text of these taksim sections was 
“divided” or “segmented” by the duplication of syllables 
and by the introduction of other elongating word 
elements. Although a direct relation between the earlier 
vocal and the later instrumental taksim can not be 
recognised, it may well be that the latter resulted from 
a borrowing process from the vocal sphere, comparable 
to the adaptation of other vocal forms to the Turkish 
instrumental repertoire in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Bibliography: Suphi [Ezgi], Nagari, ameli tiirk 
musikisi, iii, Istanbul n.d. [ca. 1937], 53; R. d’Erlanger, 
La musique. arabe, v, Paris 1949, passim, vi, 1959, 
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Six versions de taqsim en maqam rast, in Studia instru- 
mentorum musicae popularis, iii (1974), 197-202; 
L. Ibsen al-Faruqi, Ornamentation in Arabian improvi- 
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15-23; H.H. Touma, Maqam Bcyati in the Arabian 
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TAKSIT (a.), the verbal noun of a form II verb 
kassata “to distribute”, especially used as a term of 
early Islamic financial administration. It de¬ 
noted the allocation or distribution amongst the tax¬ 
payers of the global amount of taxadon due. The 
synonyms kast/kist are also found. The term could 
also denote the total amount of taxation due or the 
instalments by which it was paid. See the references 
given by F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic 
period, with special reference to circumstances in Iraq , Copen¬ 
hagen 1950, 127, and also H.F. Amedroz, Abbasid ad¬ 
ministration in its decay, from the Tajarib al-Umam , in JRAS 
(1913), 883-4. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bos worth) 

TAKTUKA (pi. takatlk), a form of strophic song 
in Egyptian colloquial Arabic. The semantic 
background of the term is vague. In the 11th and 
12th centuries A.D., a certain manner of singing to 
the accompaniment of a wand (kadib) was called taktaka, 
as attested by Ibn al-Kaysaranl (Kitab al-Sama f , Cairo 
1970, 63) and by Abu 4-§alt Umayya b. 'Abd al- 
'Azlz (see al-Mawsu'a al-Taymuriyya, Cairo 1961, 168). 
Similarly, a traditional Egyptian Bedouin song called 
tagg is accompanied “by the beating of two sticks on 
some hard surface” (seeJ.R. Smart, in JSS, xii [1967], 
248). There is, however, no reference to any particular 
“beating” in early taktuka performances that would 
permit an explanation of the term based on its 
onomatopoeic connotation. The actual song form 
flourished in urban Egyptian society from the late 
19th century to the 1940s. Being considered a basically 
female genre, it seems to have originated in the circle 
of the Egyptian singers called ' awalim (sing. ( alima 
[<?.y.]). The popularity of the taktuka was stimulated 
by the local record industry. One of the prominent 
performers was Munlra al-Mahdiyya (d. 1965), but 
also Umm Kulthum (d. 1975 [q.v.]) recorded taktuka 
songs in the twenties and early thirties. The fashion¬ 
able genre was soon taken up by some well-known 
composers, such as 'Abduh al-Hamul! (d. 1901), Sayyid 
Darwlsh (d. 1923), and Zakariyya Ahmad (d. 1961), 
who refined the melodic structure, whereas the rhythm 
was generally based on simple musical metres ( usul ). 
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Cairo 1339/1921, 222-5; M.A. al-Hifnl, Sayyid 
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during the 1920s, in Women in Middle Eastern history, 
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TAKURUNNA, the name of one of the 
provinces [kuwar) of al-Andalus from the 2nd/ 
8th to the 4th-5th/10th-l 1th centuries, at least up 
to the formation of the Taifas. Somewhat curiously, 
the Arabic sources do not describe the boundaries of 
these kuwar with precision, hence we have to rely on 
approximations illuminated to varying extents by the 
geographers and historians of the time. 

This is the case for the kura of Takurunna, for the 
sources on this administrative division are vague. We 
know that its chef-lieu was Ronda [see runda], which 
was also one of its strongholds, although, according 
to Ibn Ghalib, Ronda was an ikllm or district of the 
kura of Ecija. In this regard one should recall that 
the Sierra de Ronda formed part, at varying times, 
of Ecija, Cordova and Seville. In his Mughrib, Ibn 
SaTd states that the town of Takurunna “was the 
fortified centre of the kura, later depopulated (or: 
destroyed)”. Perhaps there was a fortified place in the 
first stages of the Muslim invasion, later abandoned 
through necessity or politico-military strategy or for 
some administrative restructuring. One should also 
remember that Ibn SaTd was writing in the 7th/13th 
century and that his descriptions may be based on 
anachronistic information. 

The main fortresses of Takurunna included Bobas- 
tro [see barbashturu] , the refuge of 'Umar b. Hafsun 
[?.!’.]. 

It seems certain that there was a kura thus named 
where a found or army group was established from 
125/743, since, according to the anonymous Dhikr 
bilad al-Andalus , the lord of the province appeared 
some years later before 'Abd al-Rahman I with his 
soldiers in order to give allegiance. After that, Taku¬ 
runna is mentioned amongst the kuwar of al-Andalus, 
and Ibn Hayyan mentions the governors nominated 
or dismissed by 'Abd al-Rahman III during his reign. 
In the 5th/11th century, Runda was the seat of the 
Berber Taifa of the Banu Ifran [q.v], who belonged 
to the Zanata recently arrived in the Peninsula. Once 
independent, the Banu Ifran occupied the territory of 
Takurunna after the death of the ruler of Malaga, 
Idris al-Muta’ayyid, in 431/1039-40, the year in which 
Hilal b. Abl Kurra al-Yafranl rebelled, reigning in 
the first instance till 445/1053-4. Whilst he was impris¬ 
oned by al-Mu'tadid [q.i 7 .] for four years in Seville, 
his son BadTs succeeded him, but acted so tyranni¬ 
cally that, once his father was released in 449/1057- 
8, he resumed power and executed his son. He died 
soon afterwards, leaving the succession to another son, 
Abu Nasr Fatuh. But on the rebellion of one of his 
commanders, in league with al-Mu'tadid, the princi¬ 
pality passed to the Seville kingdom in 457/1065. 
The region fell into the hands of the Almoravids in 
484/1091. In the last stage of this dynasty’s power, 
as part of a process observable in other parts of al- 
Andalus, Abu ’l-Rasim Akhyal b. Idris rebelled, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn al-Abbar and Ibn SaTd, but for only a 
short time, it seems, since the people of Takurunna 
subsequently returned Abu ’l-Ghamr b. al-Shafib b. 
Gharrun to power. For the Almohad period, al-Baydak 
affirms that their occupation took place peacefully. 
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Finally, the territory formed part of the Nasrid king¬ 
dom of Granada and was conquered by the Catholic 
monarchs in 1485. 

Within Takurunna society, the Berber element was 
of importance, and included the ‘Awsadja, probably 
arriving there at the time of the conquest, and the 
Zadjadjila from the Ittaft tribe, a part of the Nafza; 
during the amirate of Cordova, the Zadjadjila sup¬ 
plied high officers for the court. New Berber groups 
arrived in the region with the Ifran during the 5th/11th 
century (see above). There must have also been a sig¬ 
nificant Christian population at the time of the con¬ 
quest, some of whom probably became muwallad 
converts, whilst those faithful to their religion would 
become Mozarabs. Such Christians included the an¬ 
cestors of ‘Umar b. Hafsun, whose great-grandfather 
Dja‘far settled at Torrecilla in the ktira of Reyyo (Ma¬ 
laga) in the time of al-Hakam I. Personages of Arabic 
origin were also known in Takurunna. Thus in the 
5th/11th century the Lakhmid family of the Banu T 
Hakim left Seville for Ronda, as did others. The date 
of the appearance of the Azd Arab lineage there is 
uncertain; it included the famous mukri* ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-Madjld al-Rundi (548-609/1153-1213). Also 
uncertain is the arrival date of the Djudham, who 
included the famous judge and hafii Abu ’1-Hadjdjadj 
Yusuf al-Djudharm al-Muntishakirf, the teacher of Ibn 
al-Khatfb [q.v.], who exercised his profession at Ronda 
and Marbella right into the 8th/14th century. Finally, 
one should mention a group of Jewish families, in¬ 
cluding that of the 6th/12th century physician Ilyas 
b. Saddud. 

The author of the Dhikr states that Takurunna was 
very mountainous, with numerous inaccessible castles, 
and that Ronda was an ancient place, with fertile 
agriculture, good pastures and other advantages, includ¬ 
ing a much sought-after aromatic herb of the moun¬ 
tains called the mahaleb cherry tree. 
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TAKWA [see Suppl.]. 

TAKWIM (a.), the verbal noun of the form II 
verb kawwama meaning “to correct, to rectify”, in par¬ 
ticular used by Muslim astronomers for determining 
the positions of the sun, the moon and the planets; 
hence, ephemeris or astronomical almanac. 

1. Its use in astronomy. 

For the computation of the true solar position [see 
al-shams], Muslim astronomers first calculated the mean 
solar position (wasat al-shams). They then had to adjust 
or “correct” this by the amount of the equation of 
the sun ( ta c dil al-shams ), and the result was the true 
solar position (mukawwam al-shams). The determination 


of the true positions of the five naked-eye planets and 
the moon required more sophisticated calculations 
because of the more complicated underlying plane¬ 
tary models, but proceeded in an analogous way. The 
mean positions, the lunar nodes and the equations 
were determined by means of a zidg, a handbook con¬ 
taining astronomical and mathematical tables (see al- 
zTdj, and E.S. Kennedy, A survy of Islamic astronomical 
tables , in Trans. American Philosophical Society, xlvi (1956), 
123-77). The operations described above were then 
performed for the sun, moon and planets, at midday 
of each day of a period of, say, a year (lunar or solar 
Hidjra; for various years in use, see al-ta’rikh) or 
by going in steps of a few days (usually five or ten). 
This information was organised in annual ephemerides 
(, takwlm , pi. takaimm), from which one could determine 
the position of the seven celestial bodies relative to 
each other. This was done e.g. for predicting eclipses 
of the sun and the moon (for eclipses, see al-kusOf) 
or to determine the horoscope for a given moment. 

The principal part of most takwlms consists of 24 
pages, one opening of two pages for every month of 
a given year (see the illustrations of a Yemeni spec¬ 
imen in ru*yat al-hilal). On the right-hand page 
the first columns give the current day expressed usu¬ 
ally in several calendars (the Persian, Arabic, Syrian 
and Coptic calendars were used) and the day of the 
week. The right margin of the page was used for 
putting down annotations about the day in question, 
such as memorable historical events, religious feasts 
of Muslims, Jews and Christians, local events such as 
the beginning of shipping seasons, and the like. To 
the left of these columns is found the ephemeris for 
each day of the current month, consisting of one col¬ 
umn each for the sun, moon, the planets in their 
usual order, and the ascending lunar node. To the 
left of these columns might be found columns for the 
daily solar altitude at noon, the length of daylight, 
and the solar altitude at the e asr prayer [see mIkat]. 
The left-hand page was devoted entirely to matters 
astrological. For each day, the occurrence of aspects 
of one planet with the others was recorded, giving 
the hour of the event and short astrological inter¬ 
pretations like “good”, “bad” or “mixed”. Because 
aspects of the moon were given particular importance, 
the moon had one column of its own while the other 
planets shared one together. Astronomical information 
about the time and location of conjunction and oppo¬ 
sition of the sun and the moon were usually men¬ 
tioned in a special row at the top and bottom of the 
pages. Because of its importance in eclipse predic¬ 
tions, the lunar latitude [see al-kamar] at these times 
was added. Further, since the Muslim month starts 
with the first visibility of the lunar crescent [see ru’yat 
al-hilal], the predicted time, location and condition 
of first visibility were noted. 

At the beginning of the takwlm, the planetary posi¬ 
tions at the time when the sun entered the sign of 
Aries (vernal equinox) were put down in a diagram, 
thus providing the horoscope for the given year, accom¬ 
panied by astrological forecasts for the year. If eclipses 
were predicted for the year, then information about 
their time, location, duration and colour was recorded. 
Because eclipses were considered to be maleficent they 
were located in a separate part at the back of the 
takwlm for .. it is undesirable to have it at the 
beginning of the calendar .. .” (al-Birunf). Topics fea¬ 
tured in additional chapters of the takwim were more 
astrological in nature, but here no fixed convention 
existed. Of the wealth of possible topics, two were 
the most common. One of these was a table called 
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ikhtiyarat (electiones) [see ikhtiyarat] showing days suit¬ 
able for a given purpose, depending on the position 
of the moon in the zodiacal signs. Another was tables 
of the anwa * and the rising and setting times of the 
lunar mansions [see anwa*; al-manazil]; almanacal 
information relating to agriculture, weather and the 
like is often also found in takwims. 

The Islamic takwims were developed from Hellenistic 
precursors dating from the 4th or 5th centuries A.D., 
which show the same arrangement of several calen¬ 
dars, ephemerides for the sun, moon and the plan¬ 
ets, and astrological remarks for the actual day in 
monthly tables (see H. Gerstinger und O. Neugebauer, 
Eine Ephemeride fur das Jahr 348 oder 424 n.Chr ., in 
Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, ccxl/2 [1962], 1-25). The first known men¬ 
tion of a takwim was made by Thabit b. Kurra [q.vl\> 
and he called it daftar al-sana (reported by Ibn Yunus 
in his Hakimi zi<&, ed. and tr. C.A. Caussin de 
Perceval, in Le lime de la grande table Hakemite , in Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque nationale , vii, 
Paris 1804, 98). A detailed description was presented 
by al-Bfrum [^.y.] in his Tqftnm , elucidating all essen¬ 
tial parts of a takwim. The same arrangement given 
by him was followed for centuries with little varia¬ 
tion. Al-Bfrunf reports that he knew takwims from 
Eastern Persia to the north-west of India. In putting 
forward additional materials and minor modifications, 
Persian astronomers played a major role. Some fifty 
years after al-Bfrunl, Shahmardan b. Abi ’1-Khayr 
Razi in his work Rawdat al-munatj^dfrimin proposed to 
add ikhtiyarat tables to the basic ephemerides. In the 
6th/ 12th century, takwims are mentioned in the medi¬ 
aeval literature for Syria and Egypt (see A. Sayili, The 
observatory in Islam and its place in the general history of the 
observatory , Ankara 1960, repr. New York 1981, 167). 
To this period belong the extant fragments of takwims 
which are Hebrew copies of Arabic contemporaneous 
originals found in the Cairo Geniza and which cover 
the period from 526/1131-2 to 553/1158-9. The Si 
fast of NasTr al-Din al-Tusf [q.v.] marks the culmina¬ 
tion in sophistication of astronomical and astrological 
terminology used in the takwims. Al-Tusf considerably 
enlarged the tables by joining tables for the moon’s 
motion through the mansions, tables for changes in 
planetary motions (direct motion, stationary points, 
retrograde motion), and visibility of the planets depend¬ 
ing on their position relative to the sun. Some sym¬ 
metric alignments of the planets had special meanings 
and were annotated in the ephemeris: e.g. when two 
planets were symmetrically positioned to the begin¬ 
nings of Cancer and Capricorn (tanazur-i zamani) and 
to the beginnings of Aries and Libra [tanazur-i mutalli c ). 
For the Yemen, we know of takwims from the 8th/14th 
century onwards; two specimens for the years 
727/1326-27 and 808/1405-06 are preserved intact. 
The importance given to agricultural lore is peculiar 
to Yemeni takwims, thus reflecting the Yemeni tradi¬ 
tion of agricultural almanacs (see further, below 2.). 
The treatise on the computation of takwim , entitled 
Bist bab written by c Abd al- c Alf Nizam al-Din b. 
Muhammad Bfrdjandf (d. 934/1527-8) is very simi¬ 
lar to 57 fast, differing from it by the inclusion of a 
section on prayer-times and the finding of the kibla 
[q.vl\. The widespread use of Bist bab was surpassed 
by a detailed commentary Sharh-i Bist bab written by 
Muzaffar b. Muhammad Kasim-i Muzaffar Djunabadf 
in 1005/1596-7. The extant takwims which mainly 
originated in Persia and Turkey and date from 1800 
onwards, commonly consist of the 24 ephemeris pages 
in the middle, an ikhtiyarat table at the end, and at 


the beginning a horoscope using the usual zodiacal 
signs and a second one using the Turkish animal 
signs, thus showing Ottoman influence. In a small 
number of takwims the astronomical tables are replaced 
by extended tables of memorable events (sometimes 
called tawki c at). 

Bibliography. For descriptions of takwims by 
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2. Agricultural almanacs. 

The almanac as a literary and scientific genre in 
Arabic provides seasonal information on astronomical 
events, weather periods, holidays, agriculture, and other 
activities. There is no single Arabic term that defines 
this genre. When almanac data are arranged in tabular 
form, the text is sometimes called takwim. The terms 
nafidja and ruz-nama (derived from Persian) are some¬ 
times used to denote almanacs. The seasonal infor¬ 
mation in a tabular almanac is often referred to as 
tawki'at (“events”). Despite numerous claims to the 
contrary, the English term “almanac”, as well as its 
cognates in Western languages, is not derived from 
the mediaeval and contemporary Arabic term manakh 
(“climate”), but is probably from the Greek aA-iievixiaica 
in reference to astrological calendars. 

Most Arabic almanacs are arranged according to 
the solar calendar. In Egypt, this is the Coptic 
reckoning of twelve months of thirty days followed by 
an interstitial period of five days. Almanacs of the 
Arabian Peninsula, Levant and ‘Irak cite the Syriac 
month names, sometimes referred to as Rumi months, 
starting with Tishrin al-Awwal (October). In North 
Africa and Spain, the Roman month names, starting 
with January, are simply Arabised. Since the Islamic 
hidfri calendar is lunar, some eleven days shorter than 
the seasons, it must be correlated to a given solar 
year to be appropriate for seasonal activities. A few 
star calendars are also recorded as written almanacs, 
although these are more common in folklore (see D.M. 
Varisco, The agricultural marker stars in Yemeni folklore , in 
Asian Folklore Studies, lii [1993], 119-42). The Rasulid 
sultan al-Malik al-Afdal al-‘Abbas compiled a unique 
perpetual almanac by the degree of the zodiac about 
777/1375 for Ta c izz in Yemen. 

Hundreds of almanac texts have survived, but only 
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a few have been studied or translated (idem, The Arab 
almanac. A preliminary bibliography, in MME , vii [1995], 
for a full bibliography of texts). Earlier almanacs are 
found in folk astronomical texts of the anzvd > [i q.v .] 
and azmina genres. They are also found in works on 
astronomy, agriculture, encyclopaedias, and, more 
recently, as independent documents. Almanac poems, 
such as that of the Yemeni Nashwan b. SaTd al- 
HimyarT (d. 573/1177), are quite common, although 
many are anonymous. 

The earliest extant almanacs in Arabic date from 
the 3rd/9th century, including the texts of Abu 
Hanlfa Ahmad al-Dinawarl and the ‘Iraki Christian 
physician Ibn Masawayh \q.vvi\. One of the most 
influential early almanacs was from the widely-quoted 
al-Fildha al-Nabatiyya attributed to Ibn Wahshiyya [^.^.]. 
Al-Blrunf (d. 440/1048) included excerpts relevant to 
Greece from an earlier almanac derived from Sinan 
b. Thabit. The majority of surviving almanacs are 
Egyptian, including texts by al-Makhzuml (d. ca. 580/ 

1185), Ibn Mammatl (d. 606/1209), al-Kalkashandl 
(d. 821/1418), and al-Makrlz! (d. 845/1442). Several 
almanacs have survived in Spain, the most famous 
being the 4th/10th century Calendar of Cordova, 
which was translated into Latin as Liber Anoe. The 
agricultural texts of Ibn Bassal (d. 499/1105) and Ibn 
al-‘Awwam (7th/13th century) contain detailed alma¬ 
nacs with extensive agricultural coverage. 

One of the best-preserved almanac traditions is in 
Yemen, where traditional almanacs are still compiled. 
The earliest extant agricultural almanac here is found 
in al-Tabsira fi Him al-nudjum of the Rasulid sultan al- 
Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar (d. 696/1296). The text is 
arranged in tabular form, starting with Ti$hrin al-Awwal 
(October), which is correlated with the Himyarite 
month name Dhu Sirab. The subjects covered in the 
almanac include: zodiacal astronomy; timing of the 
sun’s zenith (samt al-ra’s [see al-samt]); amount of 
daylight and shadow lengths for the start and middle 
of each month; risings and settings of the twenty-eight 
lunar stations (manazil al-kamar) [see al-manazil] and 
fixed stars such as Altair, Canopus, Procyon, Sirius, 
six stars of Ursa Major, and Vega; weather periods 
of major rains, winds, heat, and cold; stages of the 
Nile and Euphrates rivers; fluctuation in water sources; 
appearance of certain natural plants and pasturage; 
appearance or disappearance of certain animals; health 
regimes for each season; humoral timing of sexual 
desires; sailing seasons from Aden to Egypt, Africa 
and the Indian Ocean; and agriculture. The agricul¬ 
tural information supplements the author’s Milh al- 
malaha fi ma'rifat al-Jilaha (see M. Djazm, in al-Iklil 
(SanV), iii/1 (1985), *165-207). Al-Malik al-Ashraf 
recorded ten distinct tax periods for Yemen as well 
as a major description of the agricultural cycle for 
the coastal Tihama and the southern highlands. The 
crops mentioned include twenty-one varieties of 
sorghum and millet; ten local varieties of wheat; rice; 
sugar cane; over two dozen fruits, vegetables, and 
legumes; flax; cotton; and seven aromatic plants. At 
least seven almanac texts have survived from the 
Rasulid era. Later Yemeni compilers often copied from 
these Rasulid almanacs, at times introducing errors 
for crops or place names. From the 1940s up to the 
mid-1970s an annual almanac was published in Ta‘izz 
by Muhammad al-Haydara. 

The almanac tradition also survives in the Arabian 
Gulf. From 1957 until 1989 Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
Ibrahim al-Ansarl published annually his al-Takwm 
al-Katari. One of the primary sources for al-Ansarl 
was a takunm compiled by Shaykh ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd 


al-‘Az!z al-‘UyunI of Nadjd around 1324/1906. In 
Kuwait, Salih Muhammad al-‘Udjayrf has published 
an annual almanac since the 1940s. During the 1980s, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Djabbar Muhammad al-Madjid com¬ 
piled an annual almanac in Sharjah of the United 
Arab Emirates. The Gulf almanacs combine informa¬ 
tion on pastoralism in the eastern part of the peninsula 
with weather periods and sailing seasons for the Persian 
Gulf. 

As a written text, the Arabic almanac throughout 
the Islamic period was aimed at a scholarly audience 
rather than as a practical guide for the farmer. Early 
almanacs in Arabic offer an example of applied science, 

i.e. the kinds of seasonal events in nature that were 
deemed relevant among scholars. This accounts for 
the attention paid to basic astronomical risings and 
settings in most almanac texts. Because the information 
provided is often cryptic and invariably unattributed 
to the sources consulted, study of the genre requires 
familiarisation with a variety of scientific texts and is 
enhanced when contemporary oral folklore contextua¬ 
lises the data. 
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TAKWIN (a.) “to bring into being”, more specif¬ 
ically used for the artificial generation of min¬ 
erals, plants and animals; in the case of plants 
and animals, the process is often called tawlid, and 
Ibn Wahshiyya also gives tdjin. Within the mediae¬ 
val Islamic cultural sphere, the idea that artificial gen¬ 
eration was possible was widespread in less orthodox 
circles. The accepted notions concerning generation, 
including spontaneous generation [see tawallud] 
made the idea less far-fetched than it may seem. In 
the occult sciences (alchemy and magic), the processes 
of artificial generation are discussed in various con¬ 
texts; see especially Paul Kraus’ ground-breaking study 
in Jdbir ibn Hayydn. Contribution a Vhistoire des idees sci- 
entifiques dans I’Islam, Cairo 1943, ii, 97-134. 

The main sources involved here are (a) the Djabir 
ibn Hayydn \q.v.] corpus (especially the K. al-TadfinY ; 
partly ed. by Kraus, Jdbir ibn Hayydn. Textes choisis , 
Cairo 1935, 341-91; full ed. being prepared by Pingree 
and Haq; also the K. al-Ikhrddj., see F. Rex, fiur Theorie 
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der Natwprozesse in der jriiharabischen Wissenschaftdas “Kitab 
al-ifyrag”, iibersetzt und erklart. Ein Beitrag zum alchemisti- 
schen Weltbild der Gabir-Schriften (8./10. Jahrhundert n. Chr.), 
Wiesbaden 1975, 58, 136-8). Sources mentioned by 
Djabir include an otherwise unknown work of Por¬ 
phyry, the K. al- Taw lid, and the pseudo-Platonic 
K. al-Nawamts , see below, (b) Various works connected 
with Ibn Wahshiyya [q.v .], notably the Filaha nabatiyya 
(facs. ed. Frankfurt a/M. 1984, 7 vols.; currently being 
edited by Toufic Fahd, LAgriculture nabateenne , Damascus 
1993-), and K Asrar al-Kamar (only quotations extant; 
see Ullmann, Naturwiss ., 76). (c) The pseudo-Platonic 
K al-Nawamis (only partly extant in Arabic, but known 
from its Latin translation, the Liber Vacce); the impor¬ 
tance of this text was already pointed out by Kraus, 
1943, 103-4, and, more recently, by Pingree (Plato’s 
hermetic Book of the Cow, in P. Prini (ed.), II neoplato- 
nismo nel rinascimento, Rome 1993), who places its origin 
in 9th-century Harran. The article contains useful refs, 
to extant Arabic fragments, 435 n. 15. The possible 
relevance of the K. al-Nawamis for the mediaeval Jewish 
idea of the golem , an artificially-created human being, 
remains to be studied. 

The influence of all these sources is widely trace¬ 
able in Arabic literature, especially the occult, such 
as pseudo-Madjnti’s [q.v.] Gjiayat al-hakim and—in the 
case of plant production—also in agricultural texts. 

The idea that underlies the concept of artificial 
generation is that since nature [see tabPa] can trans¬ 
form the four elements into minerals, plants and 
animals, it is possible for man to repeat this process 
by closely imitating nature’s procedures. Added to 
this, especially with regard to theories about the arti¬ 
ficial generation of higher forms of animal life, Neo¬ 
platonic ideas about the souls of the celestial bodies 
are of considerable importance, since these souls could 
possibly be induced to join with earthly matter (cf. the 
practices involved in making talismans). Given these 
ideas, it was not only of basic importance to com¬ 
pose the right mixture for creating a specific creature, 
but also to submit the matter to the right procedure. 
This involved not only processes such as heating and 
putrefaction (tajiri), but also various imitative tech¬ 
niques. These range from including parts of the crea¬ 
tures to be produced, or images of them, with the 
matter to be transformed (see Ibn Wahshiyya 1984, 
vii, 32; Kraus 1943, ii, 110), to (Djabir. see Kraus) 
the use of elaborate equipment and techniques imi¬ 
tating the celestial bodies. Another recurring element 
is placing the matter to be transformed, which might 
contain a symbolic equivalent to semen or, as in the 
Liber Vacce, real semen of the type of animal that one 
intended to create, in a space or container function¬ 
ing as a symbolic womb, or even putting it in the 
womb of a live animal (again in the Liber Vacce , see 
Pingree, op. cit.). 

In the K. al-Ikhradj. (136), the production of living 
creatures is presented as the end result of science in 
Djabir’s system, the “seventh science” in which the 
synthesis of the first six (the sciences of the Balance, 
talismans, engaging spiritual powers (ruhdniyyat), med¬ 
icine, alchemy and the science of properties ( khawass )) 
took place. In the 12th section of the Filaha nabatiyya , 
Ibn Wahshiyya also implies a culmination of theories 
unfolded earlier by referring to artificial generation as 
“the great advantage”, al-fa’ida al-kubra (on his theo¬ 
ries, see GAS, iv, 141-2; also 352-6 of Fahd’s synop¬ 
sis of the Filaha in Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Vorderen Orients 
in islamischer £eit, i, Leiden 1977). 

While Djabir’s methods involve not only putting 
together the right mixture but also complicated equip¬ 


ment and techniques to induce spiritual powers, Ibn 
Wahshiyya (usually referring to “Adam”, the author 
of the K. Asrar al-kamar) mainly concentrates on the 
transformation, by means of tajin “putrefaction”, of 
earth and water particles; the process is set in mo¬ 
tion by the heat of the sun. Several methods for the 
production of plants are given on the authority of 
“Adam”, as well as a number of recipes for produc¬ 
ing specific species; see also the many refs, to the 
K. Asrar al-kamar in, for instance, al-Watwat’s section 
on plants in his Mabahiaal-jikar. Ibn Wahshiyya de¬ 
scribes two different methods involving burying mat¬ 
ter in the earth, and a third one that involves burning. 
Of the many recipes which he tried out, a consider¬ 
able number turned out to be useless, for which he 
blames textual corruption, while others worked satis¬ 
factorily, especially those involving burying (tadjin). 

Artificial generation of animals was also considered 
possible. This went fairly undisputed where lower ani¬ 
mals (wasps, scorpions, snakes) were concerned (see, 
for instance, a recipe in the Ghayat al-hakim (411); for 
refs, in the K. al-Tcujjmi\ see Kraus 1943, ii, 103). 
The possibility of creating higher animals, and even 
human beings, however, is not excluded either. Ibn 
Wahshiyya alludes to this (sheep, camels and such 
like), and tells about the sorcerer ‘Ankabuta, who 
managed to produce a human being, who, however, 
did not possess the powers of reason and speech, and 
could not eat. He also mentions the clay of a cer¬ 
tain mountain (Kraus 1943, ii, 112, obviously refer¬ 
ring to the same tradition, mentions Makran and 
Kirman), which had the potential to spontaneously 
produce (lifeless) human bodies and was reportedly 
used by people to create (living) human beings; these, 
however, never lived longer than a day (1984, vii, 
24-5). 

In Djabir’s K. al-Tad^mi\ the possibilities concern¬ 
ing the artificial generation of human beings seem 
virtually unlimited; his text seems to imply that even 
the highest possible kind of sub-lunar creature, a 
prophet (sahib al-namus ), may be generated artificially. 
The various possible interpretations of namus/nawamis 
(which, among other things, may mean “spell”, cf. 
ashab al-hiyal wa ’l-nawamis , Kraus 1943, ii, 104; Rex, 
Zur Theorie. . ., 96, 129) make this statement highly 
cryptic. Kraus also suggests that the idea of an arti¬ 
ficially-created spokesman of the celestial world may 
have its origin in Egyptian-Greek theories about the 
bringing to life of the statues of deities. 

It may be noted that the gender issue plays no 
part in discussions about these artificially-produced 
human beings; their sex is never mentioned. Implicitly, 
they seem to be male. That some of the hominoid 
creatures produced had the power of speech (another 
important issue in artificially-created human beings) is 
explicitly stated by Djabir (see Kraus 1943, ii, 117); 
see also Pingree, 1993, 441. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(Remke Kruk) 

TALAB al-'ILM [see c ilm] . 

TALABA, Tullab, Tulba, Tolba (a.), pis. of talib 
“scholar, one who has studied, student”. 

In Morocco, the colloquial plural tolba denotes the 
students at madrasas (medersas) or at universities. The best- 
known are those of Fas (Fes), who stay in the madrasas 
of the town and who follow courses at the Karawiy- 
yrn [q.v] University. Their spring festival, called “the 
festival of the sultan of the tolba ” won for them a 
certain fame. In the second half of April, these tolba 
or students used to have the custom of gathering to¬ 
gether on the open spaces bordering on the Wadi 
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Fas. In former times, after having sought the Sultan’s 
authorisation through the intermediacy of the Grand 
Vizier (under the Protectorate, the request was equally 
transmitted by the French administration), the tolba 
would congregate in the main court of the Karawiyyfn 
Mosque and would proceed to choose the “ sultan of 
the tolba ”, an office which continued to be exercised 
all through the days of festivity, a little more than a 
week. On the Wednesday following the Sultan’s reply, 
this office was put up for auction through the voice 
of the dellal, the crier in the book market. After being 
proclaimed, the “ sultan of the tolba ” would organise 
his own makhzan , and the chosen muhtasib would make 
a collection, levy taxes on the markets, check the 
weights and measures, etc. Even the notables of Fas 
would hand over taxes due to the ephemeral sultan. 
Two days later, dressed in the insignia of sovereignty 
lent by the real Sultan, and accompanied by his court, 
the ‘'‘'sultan of the tolba ” would visit various holy places 
in the town, and, on the Saturday, would reach the 
open spaces along the Wadi Fas. An audience was 
given to a prince of the reigning dynasty, who brought 
a present, a hediya (hadiyya) for the “ sultan of the tolba”. 
Sometimes it was the Sultan in person who would 
come out to the students’ encampment. The “ sultan 
of the tolba ” had at this time the privilege of asking 
the real Sultan for a favour. 

In our own time, this festival of the “ sultan of the 
tolba ” has fallen into total disuse. 

For theories on the origin of this festival, see sultan 
AL-TALABA. 

Bibliography'. See that to sultan al-talaba, and 
add F. Gaillard, Une mile de I'slam. Fes, Paris 1905; 
P. Ricard, Le printemps a Fes, le sultan des tolba , in 
France-Maroc , 15 June 1917. 

(Ch. de La Veronne) 

TALABIRA, a place in al-Andalus corre¬ 
sponding to the modern Talavera de la 
Re in a in the Spanish province of Toledo. It grew 
up on the site of the Roman Caesarobriga, near the 
Sierra de Gredos and on the banks of the Tagus [see 
tadjuh] . 

As far back as the 4th/10th century, al-Razf de¬ 
scribes it as a town- dependent on Toledo, well for¬ 
tified, and adds that in 325/936, on the orders of 
the ruler 'Abd al-Rahman III, a citadel for accom¬ 
modating its governors was built. Al-IdrisF (6th/12th 
century) also mentions its fortifications, adding that it 
was a fine town with considerable economic life there, 
surrounded by fertile lands and with numerous mills 
along the river. Ibn Ghalib and Yakut, in the next 
century, drawing on al-Razf, state that Talabfra was 
on the frontier between the Muslims and the infidels. 
According to the Dhikr bilad al-Andalus (8th-9th/14th- 
15th century), it was the amir Muhammad I who built 
the walls and populated the site known as Talabfra. 

Its Islamic history was linked, in its various stages, 
with that of the important centre of Toledo [see 
tulaytila] . 

Bibliography: Razf, Description, tr. Levi-Provengal, 
in And., xviii (1953), 18, 82; Idrfsf, Nuzha, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, 227; Ibn Ghalib, Farha , tr. J. Vallve, 
in Annuario de Filologia (1975), 378, Yakut, Buldan, 
iii, 542; Dhikr bilad al-Andalus, ed. and tr. L. Molina, 
text 121, tr. 156; M a Jesus Viguera, Los reinos de 
taifas y las invasiones magrebies, Madrid 1992, index. 

(Fatima Roldan Castro) 
TALAT b. RUZZIK, al-Malik al-Salih, vizier in 
Cairo from 549/1154 to 559/1161.* He held office 
during the imamate of the Fatimid caliph al-Fariz, 
and also at the beginning of the imamate of al-'Adid, 


with the full names Abu ’l-Gharat Faris al-Muslimfn 
al-Malik al-Salih Talari 1 b. Ruzzfk al-Ghassanf al- 
Armanf (for all the titles borne by him, see RCEI, ix, 
3231; Ibn Muyassar, al-Muntaka min akhbar Mm, ed. 
Ayman F. Sayyid, Cairo 1982, 151; al-Makrfzf, Itti‘dz 
al-hunaja\ ed. Muh. Hilmf Muh. Ahmad, Cairo 1393/ 
1973, iii, 218); coming after Badr al-Djamall and al- 
Afdal, he was the last Fatimid military grand vizier 
who attempted successfully to carry out an autono¬ 
mous Fatimid political project in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. He derived his power from Upper Egypt, a 
rich province which controlled the route of the pilgrim¬ 
age, including the supply of wheat to the holy cities, 
and the trade in spices and drugs with the Yemen 
and the Indian Ocean, as well as the trade with black 
Africa involving the import of slaves and gold dust. 

There is just one source which gives him a Ma gh - 
ribf Berber origin; for although he bore the Arabic 
nisba of al-Ghassanf, most of the chronicles see him 
as an Armenian born in Egypt in 495/1101-2. His 
father is said to have been attached to the group of 
officers who came to Egypt for Badr al-Djamalf. 
Certain writers thought that he was born in Armenia 
(Muhammad Hamdf al-Minawf, al-Wizard wa ’ l-wuzara 3 
fi y l- e asr al-Jatirm, Cairo 1970, 285-7). 

He probably sought his fortune in 'Irak, having 
been converted to Imamite Shf'ism there, and always 
used to keep up a correspondence with Mawsil, Kufa 
and Hilla. He made his career in the army in Egypt. 
In 538, as governor of al-Buhayra, he quelled a revolt 
of the Lawata and won a decisive victory against Ibn 
Masai (Ibn Muyassar, Muntaka, 142) for the future 
vizier al-'Abbas. In 549/1154, at the time of his acces¬ 
sion to the vizierate, he was the governor of either 
Ushmunayn and al-Bahnasa, or of Munyat Banf (or 
Ibn) al-Khasfb, or of Asyut. In the interim he had been 
governor of Aswan and of Kus, a town with which 
he kept close ties. 

After he had become vizier, in 550/1155, he had 
the mosque there reconstructed, endowing it with a 
beautiful mihrdb (J.-Cl. Garcin, in AI, ix [1970], 99- 
109; and idem, Qus, 115). There is a very well-known 
account of the assassination of the caliph al-Zafir by 
his lover Nasr, the son of the vizier al-'Abbas, in 
Muharram 549/April 1154, and of the slaughter which 
resulted from this assassination, and of how the women 
of the palace cut off their hair and sent it to Talari' 
to urge him to come to the defence of the dynasty 
(see for example G. Wiet, LEgypte arabe , Paris 1937, 
284-8; Ayman F. Sayyid, al-Dawla al-Fatimiyya fi Misr, 
tafsir djadid, Cairo 1413/1992, 214-20). Talari' set out 
to attack Cairo, at the head of officers who had 
received the ikta c of the region and preceded by allied 
tribal groups, the Djudham. Sanbas, Talha, Dja'far 
and Lawata (al-Makrfzf, Itti e az, iii, 217), and al-'Abbas 
attempted to negotiate with him while organising the 
defence of the capital. But there was popular active 
resistance in the city, and the imminent threat of the 
arrival of a powerful coalition made the situation un¬ 
tenable for al-'Abbas, so he left the city; he was ac¬ 
companied by his son Nasr, by Usama b. Munkidh, 
and by other important dignitaries, heading a convoy 
of 100 war horses, 200 mules and 400 camels, laden 
with the treasures taken from the Fatimid palace. 

In Rabf' I 549/July 1154, Talari', dressed in black, 
entered the city at the head of his soldiers, who were 
brandishing black standards and carrying on the points 
of their lances the hair of the women of the Fatimid 
family whom they had come to avenge. The chroni¬ 
clers saw the abandoning of the white Fatimid stand¬ 
ards as a premonition of what was to be a reinstallation 
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of the black ‘Abbasid standards by Salah al-Din in 
567 /1171. Having given a decent burial to the bodies 
of the war dead, TalaY, once he was installed in the 
Dar al-Ma’mOn which Nasr b. ‘Abbas had occupied, 
set about making general investigations among all the 
families of eminent civil and military persons who had 
collaborated with al-‘Abbas. Executions ensued, as well 
as journeys into exile and flights to the Yemen. 

Throughout his reign he displayed great keenness in 
financial matters, balancing the financial system, carry¬ 
ing out confiscations, speculating on the price of cere¬ 
als as soon as a scarcity was announced. The wealth 
of property became apparent in an act of foundation 
of wakf (Cl. Cahen, Mustafa Tahir and Yusuf Raghib, 
Vachat et le waqf d’un grand domaine egyptien par le vizir 
fatimide Tala’i* b. RuzzJk, in AI, xiv [1978], 59-126). 
He used his wealth for pious aims; in 555/1160 he 
built a mosque outside the Bab Zuwayla, which was 
destined to receive the head of al-Husayn b. ‘All. In 
fact, this project was never fulfilled (G. Wiet, Les 
mosques du Caire, Paris 1966, 103), but this very elegant 
monument, the last built under the Fatimids, was for¬ 
tified with a badhandi in the style of Upper Egypt; its 
decoration was carefully executed and, according to 
the original plan, it was built above a row of shops, 
and comprised a narthex-loggia dominating the road 
going south from Cairo (Caroline Williams, Islamic monu - 
ments in Cairo, Cairo 1993, 106-7). 

The zeal for financial success shown by Ibn Ruzzik 
is pardy explained by the fact that the vizier al-‘Abbas 
in his flight had taken away all the currency and move- 
able treasures which belonged to the dynasty; this col¬ 
lection of wealth was recovered by the Franks when 
they killed al-‘Abbas in Palestine (Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl 
ta’rikk Dimashk, ed. H.F. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 330). 
That is how the magnificent Fatimid aiguieres made 
from rock crystal were rediscovered in the Holy Land, 
from where they were to be despatched to monas¬ 
teries and to the collections of European royal palaces 
where they were displayed as relics. The young Nasr 
was handed over to TalaY, who in turn handed him 
to the women of the palace; they put him to death. 

TalaY was the first Fatimid vizier to bear a lakab 
in al-Malik. This followed the example of his con¬ 
temporary al-Malik al-‘Adil Nur al-Din, but was prob¬ 
ably chosen in memory of the Buyid rulers, who were 
Imamls like himself and protectors of the Sunni 
‘Abbasid caliphs. 

When the Sunni Salah al-Din had reunited Egypt 
and Syria, he bore the title of sultan which was made 
popular by the Sunni Saldjuks. It was a title which 
implied a status of total political autonomy (al-Subkl, 
Tabakat al-shafiHyya al-kubra, ed. al-Hilu and al-Tannahl, 
Cairo 1388/1968, v, 314-16). 

The chroniclers drew attention to his high Arabic 
culture (al-Wahranl, Manamat, ed. Shavian and Na‘sh, 
Cairo 1968, 33-4), his ability to compose verses, and 
the entourage of scholars (who often came from Upper 
Egypt where Imam! Shl'Is and Isma‘llls were numer¬ 
ous) among whom he liked to live; they are listed in 
Itti e dz, iii, 219-20. The kadi al-Muha dhdh ab al-Hasan 
b. ‘All Ibn al-Zubayr, from an eminent family in 
Aswan, and the katib al- Dj alis al-Makin Ibn al-Hubab, 
who directed the diwan al-insha 3 along with al-MYaffik 
b. al-Hadjdjadj, are those most often cited. 

It was probably under the vizierate of TalaY that 
the Sunni kadi al-Fadil, the future minister of Salah 
al-Din, began his public career as katib of the diwan 
at Alexandria (Ibn Khallikan, Wqfaydt , ed. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1970, iii, 158-63). 

Having to exercise political and military authority 


in Upper Egypt involved taking a particular interest 
in the pilgrimage to the Holy Cities, and as gover¬ 
nor he had to give the governor of Kus the order 
to exempt pilgrims from taxes, to deliver wheat to 
Mecca, or to detain ‘ umard’ arriving in Egypt from 
the city (Garcin, Qus, 104 f.). 

In 548/1153, Nasir al-Dawla Yakut was governor 
of Ktis. He supported TalaY, in particular in 551/ 
1156, at the time of the revolt of al-Awhad Ibn 
Tamlm, the governor of Damietta. But in 552/1157, 
relying on the discontent of an aunt of the Imam 
with the intrusion of the vizier into palace adminis¬ 
tration, Yakut prepared a revolt and was arrested in 
Cairo. ‘Izz al-Din Tarkhan succeeded him a short 
time later in Kus; then he was replaced by Shawar, 
a page of TalaY’s, who was destined to play a top- 
ranking political role. 

In Safar 549/spring 1154, the Frankish fleet from 
Sicily had carried out a murderous attack on Tinnls. 
TalaY wanted to obtain a truce with the Franks and 
to pay them a tribute financed by a tax levied on 
the ikta e s. His officers were uneasy and, thanks to 
some Egyptian sailors who spoke “Frankish”, they 
launched a bold commando-type operation against the 
port of Tyre. Their victory put an end to his pro¬ 
ject (Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl, 331-2). 

In Safar 549/April 1154, three months after power 
was taken from TalaY at Cairo, Nur al-Din b. Zangl 
took up residence in Damascus, which he made his 
capital, being committed to his project of reconquer¬ 
ing the territories occupied by the Franks. The hos¬ 
tility of TalaY towards the Christians was well known 
(Sawlrus Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, Ta’nkh batarikat al-kamsa al- 
misriyya , iii, 1, ed. A. Khater and Khs. Burmester, 
Cairo 1968, in English, 74-9, in Arabic, 46-7; S.M. 
Stern, Fatimid decrees, London 1964, 76 f.), hence his 
humiliation after ‘Askalan fell into their hands in 
548/1153. Abandoning his diplomatic overtures to the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, he sent the hadjib Mahmud 
al-Muwallad to Damascus to propose a joint military 
action to Nur al-Din, to whom he had paid a trib¬ 
ute (Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl , 353, Ramadan 553/autumn 
1158, 356,'Safar 554/January-February 1159). The 
Egyptian army was commanded by the na’ib al-Bab 
Dirgham, for whom the military corps of the Barkiyya 
had been created. He led operations at Ghazza in 
553/1158, then in the interior of Palestine and be¬ 
yond Jordan. The Fatimid fleet attacked the Frankish 
coast, and Beirut specifically. As the military capac¬ 
ity of the Fatimid fleet was from now on recognised, 
in the months which followed, TalaY received a mis¬ 
sion from Byzantium asking for his aid against the 
Normans of Sicily. The brother of the Count of Cyprus 
had been taken prisoner, so he was despatched to 
the Byzantine Basileus. Then the Frankish delegates, 
worried at the new Mediterranean situation, came 
in their turn to attempt to negotiate a truce. At the 
same time, a reconciliation was witnessed between the 
Byzantines and Nur al-Dfn. 

For the Arab chroniclers (Ibn Muyassar, Muntaka, 
142) these costly operations gained some success but 
did more harm. N. Elisseeff, Nur al-Din , Damascus 
1967, ii, 496-565, has seen them as important oper¬ 
ations but has attributed the passivity of Nur al-Din 
to his distrust of the stability of the Egyptian regime. 
G. Wiet, L’Egypte arabe, 287-8, gives as a reason the 
faint-heartedness of the Prince of Damascus, who was 
ill during that period. J. Prawer, Histoire du Royaume 
latin de Jerusalem, Paris 1969, i, 413, has attached no 
real military impact to these actions, and he scarcely 
mentions them. 
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Prudently, Talari' fortified Bilbays to block the 
approach of any army coming from Syria against 
Cairo. In Radjab 555/July 1160, Abu Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah b. Yusuf al-'Adid li-Dm Allah [^.y.], born 
in Muharram 546/May 1151, succeeded his cousin, 
al-Fa^z, the child who witnessed the massacre of 549/ 
1154, but died of illness. His father, the son of the 
caliph al-Hafiz, had been killed on the day of the 
enthronement of al-Fa’iz. Al-'Adid was chosen as Imam 
by al-Salih al-TalaT after the first choice had rested 
on an adult member of the Fatimid family (Ibn al- 
Athfr, al~Ka.mil, ix, 255; al-Farikl, cited in Ibn al- 
Kalanisi, Djiayl , 360-1). A child of eleven years old 
probably seemed more inclined to comply with the 
directives of TalaY, who had now governed Egypt 
for more than six years as an absolute monarch. 

The vizier made the Imam his son-in-law; he would 
have liked to have a grandson as caliph, but he died, 
assassinated at the instigation of an aunt of al- f Adid, 
on 19 Ramadan 556/11 September 1161. He was 
attacked in the hallway of his palace, but during his 
long agony the vizier was able to obtain from the 
young caliph the death sentence for the instigator of 
the conspiracy and also for the three men who car¬ 
ried it out. Furthermore, he had his son Ruzzik recog¬ 
nised as his successor, and it was to him that he 
confided his three regrets: the construction outside Bab 
Zuwayla of a mosque which could offer an advance 
position to an assailant against Cairo, the excessive 
expenses involved in fortifying Bilbays [^.y.] without 
having the chance to make use of it for marching on 
Jerusalem, and the nomination of Shawar as governor 
of Upper Egypt, which posed a threat to his power 
in Cairo. 

Historians assess his exploits in diverse ways. On 
the one hand Ibn Zafir, Akhbar al-duwal al-munkati'a, 
ed. A. Ferre, Cairo 1972, 108-13, has strongly empha¬ 
sised his rapacity and his violence. On the other hand, 
Ibn Sa c fd al-Andalusf, al-Mughrib ji hula al-Maghrib , 
ed. Husayn Nassar, Cairo 1970, 91-3, 217-58,332-6, 
ranked him alongside Ibn Killis and al-Afdal b. Badr 
al-Djamali, as one of the very great Fatimid viziers. 
Al-Makrizi, Itti'a £, iii, 214-54, devoted a long account 
to him, passing a much more finely-shaded judgement 
on him. In any case, this was the last great man of 
the Fatimid state, who wanted to reconstruct a strong 
Egypt, which could carry out its own foreign policies. 
He was not an Isma c ili, but this was not a danger. 

His son Ruzzik succeeded him. In 569/1174, three 
years after the fall of the Fatimid regime, a descendant 
of TalaY took part in a vain attempt to restore the 
dynasty against Salah al-Din (F. Daftary, The lsma c llls, 
their history and doctrines , Cambridge 1992, 274). 

Bibliography. This is extensive, but the essen¬ 
tial references are given in the text of the article. 

(Th. Bianquis) 

TALAK (a.), repudiation of a wife by a husband, 
a form of divorce, effected by his pronouncing the 
words anti talik. The root idea of the verb talaka is 
to be freed from a tether, etc. (of a camel), to be 
repudiated by a man (of a wife; in this sense also 
taluka ), hence tallaka , to release (a camel) from a tether, 
to repudiate (a wife); talik means a camel untethered 
or a woman repudiated by a man (see Lane, Lexicon 
s.v.). 

I. In classical Islamic law. 

1. The right to a one-sided dissolution of a marriage 
belonged to the man exclusively, among the pre- 
Islamic Arabs. Long before Muhammad, this talak was 
in general use among the Arabs and meant the 
immediate definite abandonment by the man of all 


rights over his wife, which he could insist upon as a 
result of his marriage. See Th.W. Juynboll, De 
mohammedaansche bruidsgave , diss. Leiden, 42-64, who 
corrects the view held by W. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and marriage in early Arabia , 112 ff., and J. Wellhausen, 
Die Ehe bei den Arabem, in Nachrichten v.d. Konigl. Ges. 
d. Wiss., Gottingen (1893), 452 ff. 

2. The Kur’an lays down regulations which go into 
talak with comparative thoroughness. From their 
fullness, and still more from the many admonitions 
to observe them exacdy, it is evident that Muhammad 
was here introducing new rules which had been 
previously quite unknown to his contemporaries. 
Muhammad found particularly repulsive the apparently 
not uncommon exploitation in his milieu of the wife 
by the wall as well as by the husband, which took 
place especially in connection with talak. The first 
Muslim regulation about talak seems to be the 
prohibition to use it for extortions from the woman: 
sura IV, 24 (of the years 3-5/624-7; on the whole 
chronology, which is here given in further detail, see 
Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans\ the preceding 
v. 23 is directed against encroachments by the relatives 
of the deceased and by the waft): “If ye be desirous 
of exchanging one wife for another and have given 
one of them a certain sum (as mahr [< q.v .] or bridal 
gift) make no deduction from it; would ye take it by 
manifest slander and sin? (25) How could ye take it 
when ye have had intercourse together and they (the 
wives) have received a binding promise from you?” 
(Here Muhammad recognises talak as such as 
legitimate.) The next passage which deals with talak 
introduces an important innovation by the Prophet, 
namely, the period of waiting i^idda), which is on the 
one hand intended to leave no doubt about the real 
paternity of a child born from the divorced woman, 
and on the other to give the man an opportunity of 
atoning for a too-hurried pronunciation of talak by 
withdrawing it; thus it is laid down in II, 228: “The 
women who have been given the talak shall wait three 
kuru 3 (this expression, which is variously explained, 
means in any case menstrual periods); it is not 
permitted to them to conceal what God creates in 
their bodies, if they believe in God and the Last Day; 
their husbands have the full right to take them back 
during this period, if they desire to make atonement; 
they have to demand the same good treatment to 
which they were bound but the men are a step above 
them; and God is powerful and wise” (the man is 
here given the right to take back the wife during the 
period of waiting, even against her will). But this right 
now given to the man for the first time was very 
soon abused; the wife was taken back near the end 
of the period of waiting and a new talak at once 
pronounced over her so that she was permanently in 
a state of waiting, in order to induce her to purchase 
her freedom by giving back the mahr or making some 
other financial sacrifice; v. 229 was therefore revealed: 
“If the man has twice pronounced the talak, he may 
still keep his wife if he treat her kindly or let her go 
in a seemly fashion; it is not permitted to you to take 
away anything of what ye have given them.... (in an 
interpolation, the khul\ the amicable purchase of her 
freedom by the woman in contrast to the extortions 
condemned above, is declared permitted). (230) If he 
pronounces the talak over her for the third time, it 
is not permitted for him to take her again unless she 
has married another husband; if the latter pronounces 
the talak over her, it is no sin for the two to return 
to one another if they think they can observe God’s 
commands; these are the commands of God which 
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make clear to those who have knowledge” (it is 
probable that the second part of v. 230 was induced 
by a concrete case in which a thrice-divorced woman 
who had married another husband and received the 
talak from him also, desired to marry her first husband 
again). A further extension made necessary by the 
practice, which was intended to prevent abuses of the 
right of taking back the wife during the period of 
waiting, is given in v. 231: “If ye give women the 
talak and they reach their time, retain them with you 
kindly or let them go kindly; but do not keep them 
to harm them with hostile intent; he who does so 
only injures himself; make not a jest of God’s words!” 
(Here it is forbidden to take back the wife under a 
show of reconciliation, and to keep her simply with 
the object of making her life uncomfortable and forcing 
her to purchase her release by the payment of a sum 
of money; the perhaps contemporary v. 232 contains 
warning admonitions to the waits of divorced women.) 
Later than II, 228, which is presupposed, but still 
before the year 5/626-7 are the regulations of LXV, 
1: “O Prophet, when ye pronounce the talak over 
women, do it with regard to their period of waiting 
(the meaning, not quite clear, of the Arabic expression 
seems to be that talak is to be pronounced in such 
a way that the period of waiting can be easily 
calculated, i.e. not during menstruation), and calculate 
the time exactly and fear God your Lord; put them 
not out of your houses and they are not to depart 
of their own accord, unless they have manifestly done 
something shameful (i.e. committed adultery); these 
are the commands of God, and whoso transgresseth 
them injureth himself alone; thou knowest not whether 
God after this may not bring about a change (in the 
attitude of the man to the woman so that he may 
take her back). (2) When they have reached their time, 
then either help them with kindness or separate from 
them with good feeling, and take upright people from 
among you as witnesses and bear witness before God. 
This is a caution for him who believes in God and 
the last day. (3) (further exhortations to observe the 
precepts). (4) If your wives can no longer expect a 
menstrual period or have not yet had one and ye 
are in doubt (as a result, about the period of their 
waiting), their period of waiting shall last three months, 
and if they are pregnant, the period shall be until 
they are delivered; God will make His commands easy 
to him that feareth him. (5) (further exhortations). 
(6) Let them live where ye live, in keeping with your 
means and oppress them not by making their lives 
unpleasant; if they are pregnant, maintain them till 
they are delivered. . .” (here follow rules for the 
divorced woman while she is nursing); (in these verses 
certain obligations are laid upon men regarding the 
housing and maintenance of their wives during the 
period of waiting; this completes the work of protecting 
the woman against financial exploitation by the man 
in connection with talak, which IV, 24 had begun). 
XXXIII, 48, belongs to the end of the year 5/626- 
7: “O believers! when ye marry believing women and 
then pronounce the talak over them before ye have 
consummated the marriage, ye have not to make them 
wait a period; provide for them and dismiss them in 
a suitable fashion,” The general rule here given is 
stated more fully in II, 237: “It is no sin for you if 
ye pronounce the talak over your wives before ye 
have consummated the marriage or made a settlement 
(as bridal gift) upon them; provide fairly what is 
needful for them, the well-to-do according to his 
fortune and the impoverished according to his means; 
this is a duty for those who do what is right. (238) 


If ye pronounce the talak over them before ye have 
consummated the marriage, and have already made 
a settlement upon them (as mahr ), ye shall give them 
half of what ye have settled unless they withdraw 
their claim, or he withdraws who has to decide about 
the contract of marriage (i.e. the husband); that you 
should withdraw your claim is nearer to the fear of 
God; forget not generosity to one another; God sees 
what ye do” (this rule also seems to owe its origin 
to a concrete case in which doubts had arisen; on 
the legal significance of the withdrawal from the 
promise of marriage, which here appears as a talak, 
before consummation, see Juynboll, op. cit. 73). 

In addition, there are XXXIII, 28 (of the end of 
the year 5) and LXVI, 5 (of the late Medinan period 
in which Muhammad threatens his own wives with 
talak , as well as II, 226-7, where talak is mentioned 
in connection with ila\ 

3. Talak is treated hardly less fully in the Hadxth 
than in the Kur’an. Besides numerous traditions which 
simply repeat the well-known precepts of the Kur’an 
and therefore need not be dealt with here, there are 
also some which further develop the doctrine of talak. 
A group of hadiths which endeavour to limit as much 
as possible the talak, deserves particular attention: 
“Among permitted things, talak is the most hated by 
God”; two arbiters appear who are to negotiate 
between husband and wife; the wife cannot demand 
from the husband that he should pronounce the talak 
over another wife on her account; God punishes the 
woman who seeks talak from her husband without 
sufficient reason. LXV, I, is unanimously interpreted 
to mean that it is forbidden to pronounce the talak 
during the woman’s period of menstruation; such a 
talak is regarded as a sin and error (khata\ the opposite 
of sawab) but its validity is not disputed; the man who 
has pronounced it should, however, withdraw it and, 
if he insists on a divorce, should pronounce a talak 
in keeping with the rules. A question not yet conceived 
in the Kur’an is that of the effect of a talak pronounced 
three successive times. The traditions are divided 
regarding this; alongside the approval of such a thing, 
there is the strongest disapproval, sometimes it is even 
held to be invalid. In the same direction points the 
hadith that, down to the caliphate of "Umar such a 
talak was considered to be a single one, and that 
'Umar was the first to introduce into jurisprudence 
his view that it was a threefold one, in order to 
restrain people by fear of the undesirable consequences 
of this abuse. The traditions further mention as a 
third requirement for the talak which is to be surma, 
i.e. in keeping with the prescriptions of the Kur’an 
and of the Prophet, that the man during the woman’s 
period of purity in which he pronounces it must have 
had no intercourse with the woman. The so-called 
tahlil, which consists in marrying a thrice divorced 
woman and at once pronouncing the talak over her, 
simply with the object of enabling her to remarry her 
first husband (see II, 230) is strongly disapproved of 
and even cursed. In general, the woman is only con¬ 
sidered “permitted” (halal) for the first husband when 
the second marriage is actually completed. To check 
frivolous pronunciation of talak, a talak pronounced 
in jest is considered legal and binding. As, on the 
other hand, talak means the dissolution of the mar¬ 
riage, a talak pronounced before the conclusion of the 
marriage is of no importance. Whether a woman who 
has thrice received talak has a claim during the period 
of waiting on her husband for lodging and mainte¬ 
nance is not evident from the Kurian; the earliest dif¬ 
ferences of opinion are enshrined in a group of 
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traditions, some of which completely deny any such 
claim, some of which recognise it only for lodging 
and some for maintenance also. 

Talak between slaves is not regulated in the Kurian; 
the hadith gives the slave also the right to talak but 
(in analogy with other legal enactments) only twice, 
and similarly puts the period of waiting of a slave- 
woman at two kuru y or menstrual periods. Anyone 
who becomes a convert to Islam and has more than 
four wives is bound to keep four and pronounce talak 
on the others. If he has married two sisters, he must 
pronounce talak on one of them. Finally, it should 
be mentioned that according to tradition, Muhammad 
at once gave talak to women who took their refuge 
with God before him, and is said to have induced 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar to separate from his wife by a 
talak out of consideration for his father’s dislike of 
her. 

4. The oldest jurists (down to the beginning of the 
formation of the madhhabs or law schools), some of 
whom go back to the time of the origin of the 
traditions, develop the doctrine of talak on the lines 
indicated above; the most important views to be 
mentioned here are the following. The doctrine of 
talak al-sunna and its three requirements is further 
developed. It is ascribed among others to ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. Ma‘sud, ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar, al-Dahhak, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, 
Tkrima, Mudjahid and Muhammad b. Sinn (such 
attributions to the oldest authorities may possibly be 
regarded as unhistorical; they only become certainly 
historic with Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i; this is also true of 
what follows). It is even applied to the case when a 
woman is pregnant; for this, ‘Abd Allah b. Ma‘sud, 
Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah, Hammad, al-Hasan al-Basri and 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘I are given as authorities. Talak 
pronounced three times in immediate succession is 
considered a sin but as thrice valid by the over¬ 
whelming majority, including ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Hammad, 
al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibrahim aI-Nakha‘i and al-Zuhri. 
Sometimes the view is even described as the only pre¬ 
vailing one, against which no contradictory opinion 
exists; but at a somewhat later date there were never¬ 
theless champions of the view that talak of this kind 
is to be considered as only once valid. While, accord¬ 
ing to the view of the majority, among whom are 
mentioned ‘Abd Allah b. aI-‘Abbas and al-Dahhak, 
the wife becomes haram for the man after a threefold 
talak and can only marry him again after completing 
and dissolving a marriage with another man, these 
consequences come into force after a twofold talak , if 
the man does not withdraw it, but “allows the woman 
to go”. That the second marriage must be actually 
consummated if the woman is to be halal again to 
the first man, is unanimously demanded, e.g. by ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak, ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, Sa‘Td b. al- 
Musayyab and al-Zuhn. The validity of talak pro¬ 
nounced in jest, is expressly affirmed by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mas‘ud, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘I and is 
regarded as generally recognised. The principle is 
unanimously affirmed that, in ambiguous expressions, 
the opinion of the speaker decides, but there is much 
difference of opinion as to whether certain expressions 
are to be considered ambiguous or not, and also 
whether the talak pronounced under pressure or under 
the influence of intoxication is valid or not. Here it 
is a question of the application of principles, important 
in other cases also, in a field which on account of 
its practical importance had a great influence on its 


development. The validity of the talak pronounced 
before the consummation of the marriage is denied, 
in agreement with the tradition of ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
‘ Abbas, ‘All, ‘Ikrima, Mudjahid, Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab, 
etc. Talak pronounced on condition that the marriage 
is consummated (if I marry thee, thou art divorced) 
is, on the other hand, recognised as valid by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘ud, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Ibrahim al- 
Nakha‘i and al-Zuhri, while others deny it. Any talak 
pronounced before the consummation of the marriage 
is irrevocable (see sura II, 238; XXXIII, 48); autho¬ 
rities for this are ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, Hammad, 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i and al-Zuhri, etc. (this rule is 
undoubtedly in the spirit of the Kur’an; see XXXIII, 
48). The different views found in the Hadith regard¬ 
ing the claims of the thrice-divorced woman to lodg¬ 
ing and maintenance are also found here: according 
to ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, al-Hasan al-Basri and 
‘Ikrima, she has no claim at all, whilst according to 
al-Zuhri (who, however, also appears among the advo¬ 
cates of the first view but probably wrongly) only to 
lodging. According to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, Hammad, 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i and ‘Umar, the claim is to lodg¬ 
ing and maintenance. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Sa‘id b. 
al-Musayyab and al-Zuhri allow the slave only the 
possibility of the twofold talak, whether in respect of 
a female slave or a free woman. 

According to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud and Ibrahim 
al-Nakha‘i, on the other hand, the deciding factor is 
the status of the woman as a slave, so that every 
husband of a slave, whether slave or freeman, has 
only the possibility of a twofold talak . The Kurianic 
expression kuru 3 (228-9) is sometimes interpreted as 
menstruation and sometimes as the period of purity; 
among the representatives of this former view are 
‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, al- 
Dahhak, Hammad, Ibrahim al-Naldia‘i, ‘Ikrima, ‘Umar 
and the ‘Irakis; as adherents of the latter view, ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar, al-Zuhri (the first view is also wrongly 
attributed to him) and the Medinans are mentioned; 
‘Ali and Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab appear in both groups. 
Less important differences of opinion are associated 
with the interpretation of different Kur’anic expressions 
in II, 228, and LXV, I, 2, 4. There is unanimity on 
the point that the man has the right to withdraw 
talak , even against the will of the woman. This is 
expressly stated, e.g. by ‘Abd Allah b. aI-‘Abbas, al- 
Dahhak, al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, ‘Ikrima 
and Mudjahid. 

5. The teachings of jikh on talak , which can be 
briefly summarised as follows, are based on the above. 
The husband has the right to pronounce the talak on 
his wife even without giving the reasons, but his 
pronouncing it without good grounds is considered 
makruh (reprehensible), and by the HanafTs even as 
haram (forbidden); the talak al-bid e a also, i.e. one in 
which the requirements of the talak al-sunna (see above) 
are not observed, is regarded as haram ; however, the 
validity of the talak is not in any way affected thereby. 
To be able to pronounce talak, the husband must 
have attained his majority and be compos mentis ; the 
talak of a minor is regarded as valid only by one 
tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal; the guardian acts for 
the legally-disqualified husband. Talak is a personal 
right which the husband must exercise in person or 
through a mandatory specially appointed by him; he 
may even entrust this mandate to his wife, who can 
then pronounce the talak on herself. Talak presupposes 
a valid marriage; talak pronounced on condition that 
the marriage is carried through (see above) is invalid 
according to the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, but valid 
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according to the HanafTs and Malikls (according to 
the latter, however, not if it is expressed in quite 
general terms, e.g. “every woman that I marry, is 
divorced”). 

Talak pronounced in delirium or by a lunatic is 
invalid. The talak of an intoxicated man has given 
rise to lively discussions in all the madhahib; in the 
case of culpable intoxication, it is regarded as valid 
by the majority. Talak pronounced under pressure is 
valid according to the HanafTs, but not according to 
the Malikls, ShallTs and HanbalTs. 

Words referring unambiguously and directly to talak 
bring it into operation, whatever may have been 
the intention of the speaker who uttered them; if 
the speaker uses unambiguous circumlocutions, the 
HanbalTs, Hanafis and ShafiTs demand also a corres¬ 
ponding intention, while the Malilds pay no heed to 
the intention. In the case of ambiguous expressions 
or gestures, the intention of the speaker is the only 
deciding factor. There is a great difference of opinion 
among the madhahib on all these questions when it 
comes to the individual case. The question of the 
validity of a conditionally pronounced talak (apart from 
the above-mentioned case) is also much disputed. The 
Hanafis and ShafiTs make such a talak come into 
operation on the fulfilment of the condition; the Malikls 
regard it, according to the nature of the condition, 
as sometimes at once effective and sometimes void. 

The woman’s period of waiting begins at once after 
talak unless it is a question of a talak before con¬ 
summation of the marriage, which is always definite: 
in this case, the woman does not need to have a 
period of waiting and has only a claim to half the 
bridal gift if it was already fixed (if it was already 
paid, she has to pay back half of it) or to a gift at 
the discretion of the man, the so-called mut'a [i g.v .] 
(see sura II, 237). A distinction has further to be 
made between a revocable and a definite talak. In 
the first case, the marriage is still considered legally 
in existence, with all its consequences, and the woman 
has a claim upon the man for lodging and maintenance 
for the whole period of waiting; on the other hand, 
the man has the right to revoke the talak throughout 
the period of waiting. If he allows the period to pass 
without exercising this right, the marriage is definitely 
dissolved at its expiry. If the bridal gift was not yet 
paid, it is now due unless some later date was agreed 
upon for its payment. If a reconciliation then takes 
place between the two parties and they wish to marry 
again, they must draw up a new contract of marriage 
with a new bridal gift. 

With a definite talak on the other hand, the marriage 
is at once finally dissolved (with the single exception 
that a definite talak pronounced by a man during his 
mortal illness does not abolish the wife’s rights of 
inheritance: thus the Hanafis, Malikls and Hanbalfs, 
with ikhtilaf on details, while the ShafiTs consider the 
opposite view the better). The woman has, however, 
in this case also to pass the period of waiting, during 
which she cannot conclude a new marriage; during 
this period, she has a claim on the husband for lodging 
but for maintenance only if she is pregnant. The 
husband’s payment of the bridal gift is the same as 
in a revocable talak. The conclusion of a new contract 
of marriage between the former partners is impossible, 
unless the woman has in the meanwhile lived with 
another man in a regularly completed marriage (cf. 
II, 230); but even this way out is only open to them 
twice. 

The third talak is considered definite among freemen 
(see II, 229-30) and the second among slaves; it is a 


matter of indifference whether the separate repudiations 
were announced in one marriage or in several, not 
separated by tahlil. In mixed marriages between 
freemen and slaves, the status of the man is decisive 
according to the Malilds, ShafiTs and HanbalTs, and 
of the woman according to the Hanafis. 

The period of waiting for a woman is three kurvf 
(see II, 228), i.e. according to the Malikls and ShafiTs. 
three periods of purity, and according to the HanafTs 
three menstruations; if she is pregnant, the period 
lasts till her confinement { loc . cik). For a slave woman, 
the period of waiting is in the first case two kuru 3 , 
and in the second, a month and a half; if she is 
pregnant, the period of waiting again lasts till her 
confinement. 

Sexual intercourse with a not definitely divorced 
woman during the period of waiting is not permitted 
according to the HanafTs and the better-known view 
of the Malikis; according to the lesser-known view of 
the Malikls, ShafiTs and the other HanbalT view, it 
is forbidden. In keeping with the views of the first 
class, it is regarded by them as revoking talak in every 
case; according to the Malikls, only if the man intends 
to do so, while the ShafiTs only regard an utterance 
by the man as revoking the talak. 

6. The ShT'a rules concerning talak only differ in 
unimportant details from the Sunnf ones with which 
we have so far dealt. In a more strict interpretation 
of sura LXV, 2, the production of two legal witnesses 
is regarded as absolutely necessary for the validity of 
a talak, while the Sunnis dispense with them. All 
circumlocutions, ambiguous expressions and gestures 
are neglected, whatever may have been the intention 
of the speaker. 

7. As an institution of family law, talak has in 
practice to follow lines strongly dictated by the 
principles of Muslim law. The very frequent 
pronunciation of talak, often on the most worthless 
grounds and three times in succession, has brought 
about the following usage: if the couple wish to marry 
one another again after the third talak, they seek a 
suitable individual who is ready for a certain reward 
to go through the ceremony of marriage with the 
woman and at once repudiate her; the woman is then 
again halal for her first husband and he who undertakes 
this tahlil is therefore called muhallil. For this purpose, 
a minor or a slave is used by preference. Nothing 
can be urged against the validity of such a procedure, 
providing that at the conclusion of the intervening 
marriage the word tahlil is not used; its permissibility 
is defended by the HanafTs but disputed by the Malikls 
and ShafiTs. The HanbalT Ibn Taymiyya regarded the 
tahUl in general as invalid, and attacked it in a special 
work (see Brockelmann, IP, 127, S II, 124), but he 
seems to be practically alone in this view. 

The conditional pronunciation (ta e lik) of the talak 
may have different objects: a man may pronounce 
such a talak, for example, to drive his wife or himself 
to something or to refrain from something by 
threatened separation, or to give force to some state¬ 
ment made by him. In India, Malaysia and a large 
portion of Indonesia, this taHik of the talak has become 
a regular custom at the conclusion of a marriage; it 
is hardly ever omitted and serves to impose upon the 
man certain obligations towards his wife as a kind of 
pre-nuptial agreement, on the non-fulfilment of which 
the marriage is dissolved by the talak. Cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, De Atjehers, i, 382 ff.; idem, Verspreide 
Geschriflen, iv/1, 300 ff, 370; Juynboll, Handleiding tot 
de kermis van de mohammedaansche wet 3 , 207 ff. 

On the practice of talak as it has developed in 
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different countries under the influence of the Shari c a 
and under native customary law, see e.g. for North 
Africa: Ubach and Rackow, Sitte und Recht in Nordafrika , 
37, 97, 194, 277, 379; for Egypt: Lane, Manners and 
customs of the modem Egyptians, chs. iii, iv; for Trans- 
jordania: A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
Moab, section 3; for Northwest Arabia: idem, Coutumes 
des Fuquara , section 4; for Indonesia, the literature 
quoted by Juynboll, Handleiding , 207, n. 3; and ethnolo¬ 
gical works and travels in general. 

Bibliography : In addition to the works already 
mentioned and the Arabic works on Hadith and 
fikh, see R. Roberts, The social laws of the Qoran, 
18 ff; A.J. Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition , s.v. Divorce; Tahanawf, Kashshqf, Dictionary of 
the technical terms , i, 920, ii, 921; Juynboll, Handleiding 3 , 
203 ff; Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht nach schafi- 
itischer Lehre, book i; Santillana, Istituzioni di diritto 
musulmano malichita , i, 201 ff; Hughes, Dictionary of 
Islam, s.v. Divorce. (J. Schacht) 

II. Reforms in the modern Middle East 
and N;orth Africa. 

1. The impetus for reform 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, increasing 
dissatisfaction with traditional divorce law, against the 
background of changing social conditions, has spawned 
reforms motivated by the desire to enhance the status 
of women. The reforms aim to restrict the husband’s 
right to repudiate his wife unilaterally and to provide 
her with grounds for judicial dissolution at her initiative. 

A range of methods has provided the juristic basis 
for the reforms. Most important are the “eclectic” 
(takhayyur) expedient, extension of the court’s discretion, 
administrative measures anchored in the doctrine of 
siyasa sh.ar e iyya, penal sanctions, “modernistic” inter¬ 
pretation of the textual sources (neo -id^tihad), and the 
doctrine of public interest (maslaha) [see mahkama. 4. 
xiii, at VI, 40-1]. 

Relevant legislation: Algeria—Ordinance No. 59- 
2747, 1959; Decree No. 59-1082, 1959; Law of 29 
June 1963; Family Code No. 84-11, 1984; Egypt— 
Law No. 25, 1920; Law No. 25, 1929; Law No. 44, 
1979, replaced by Law No. 100, 1985; Iran—Family 
Protection Act, 1967, replaced by Family Protection 
Act, 1975 (repealed in 1979); ‘Irak—Personal Status 
Law No. 188, 1959, amended by Act No. 11, 1963; 
Israel—[Ottoman] Family Rights Law, 1917 (OFRL), 
put into effect in 1919; Marriage Age Law, 1950, 
amended in 1960; Women’s Equal Rights Law, 1951; 
Jordan—-Law of Family Rights, No. 92, 1951, replaced 
by Law of Personal Status, No. 61, 1976; Kuwait— 
Law of Personal Status, 1980; Lebanon—OFRL, put 
into effect by Decree No. 241, 1942, reasserted in 
1962; Libya—Law No. 112, Facilitation of Provision 
of Shar'i Maintenance, 1971; Law No. 76, Protecting 
Some Rights of Women in Marriage, Divorce for 
Prejudice, and Consensual Divorce, 1972 (amended by 
Law No. 18, 1973), replaced by Law No. 10, Marriage 
and Divorce and their consequences, 1984; Morocco— 
Code of Personal Status, No. 1.57.379, 1957-58, 
amended by Law No. 1.93.347, 1993; The Sudan— 
Judicial Circulars: No. 17, ca. 1916, amended by No. 
28, 1927; No. 41, 1936; No. 59, 1973; No. 60, 1973; No. 
61, 1977; Law of Personal Status for Muslims, No. 1554, 
1991; Syria—Decree No. 59, Law of Personal Status, 
1953, amended by Law No. 34, 1975; Tunisia—Law 
of Personal Status, 1956, put into effect in 1957, 
amended in 1959; Turkey—Civil Code, 1926; Yemen 
(Republic)—Family Law No. 3, 1978, replaced by 
Law of Personal Status, No. 20, 1992; Yemen, South— 
Family Law, No. 1, 1974, replaced by 1992 Law. 


2. Curtailment of the husband’s freedom of repudiation 

(a) Under OFRL (still applicable in Lebanon and 
Israel), in Egypt (1929), the Sudan (1936), Jordan, 
Syria, Morocco, ‘Irak, Kuwait and Yemen, a divorce 
formula pronounced by a husband under compulsion, 
or in a state of intoxication or uncontrollable passion, 
etc., is no longer valid or binding. 

(b) In Egypt (1929), the Sudan (1936, 1991), Jordan, 
Syria and Yemen, a formulaic oath to repudiate the 
wife pronounced merely to express determination in 
an unrelated matter, or as a threat to repudiate the 
wife with a view to inducing her to perform or abstain 
from some act with no intention to terminate the 
union, is no longer valid. In Morocco, ‘Irak and 
Kuwait, conditional divorce is no longer valid under 
any circumstances. This applies also to a formula 
expressed in terms which need not necessarily imply 
divorce. 

(c) In Morocco, if repudiation is pronounced during 
the wife’s menstruation, the court shall force the 
husband to revoke repudiation. 

(d) In some countries, more radical steps seek to 
make unilateral repudiation a judicial proceeding. In 
Tunisia, Algeria, Jordan, former South Yemen and 
Iran, no formula of divorce pronounced outside a 
court of law has any legal validity; it must be effected 
by judicial decree. In ‘Irak, if it is not feasible for 
the husband to seek a court judgment he must reg¬ 
ister the repudiation during the waiting period. In 
Morocco (1993), repudiation may be registered only 
in the presence of the parties and after a kadi's per¬ 
mission has been obtained. In Iran, both spouses were 
required to obtain a “certificate of impossibility of 
reconciliation” (see below) before a dissolution could 
be effected. In South Yemen, a divorce could be 
effected only after a “People’s Committee” had failed 
to reconcile the spouses. In Libya (1984), repudiation 
can only be effected by mutual consent of the spouse, 
failing which the court will effect judicial divorce. In 
Israel (1951), divorcing one’s wife against her will, 
unless permission to do so has been given (since 1959, 
prior to the divorce) by a religious court, entails a 
penal sanction; the divorce, however, is valid. 

Turkey, with the introduction of a slightly amended 
form of the Swiss Civil Code in 1926, has totally 
abolished unilateral divorce. This applies also to 
Tunisia and Algeria (1984), where divorce can only 
be effected by a court. 

3. Judicial dissolution at the wife’s initiative 

Far more radical progress has been made regarding 
dissolution of the marriage at the wife’s (and in some 
countries also the husband’s) initiative. A variety of 
MalikT-inspired grounds have become available: 

(a) Defects of body and mind, either incurable or 
curable only after a long period, which prevent the 
husband from consummating the marriage or which 
make married life dangerous, provided that the wife 
was unaware of them at the time of the marriage or, 
in a case where the husband was afflicted after the 
marriage, that she did not consent to live with him. 
With certain variations, such reforms have been 
introduced in OFRL, Egypt (1920), the Sudan (1927, 
1991), Jordan, Syria, ‘Irak, Algeria and former South 
Yemen. In Morocco, Kuwait, Libya (1984) and Yemen, 
this ground obtains also for the husband. 

In Iran (1975), a “certificate of impossibility of 
reconciliation” (required for any divorce) could be 
obtained by either spouses on various grounds: insanity, 
sterility, inability or unwillingness to have normal 
sexual intercourse, affliction with specified diseases or 
with some “addiction” which is prejudicial to family 
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life, imprisonment, desertion of family, the commission 
of an offence “repugnant to family honour”, etc. 

(b) Non-provision of maintenance or non-payment 
of dower. In the Sudan (1916, 1991), Egypt (1920), 
Jordan, Syria, Tunisia, Morocco, ‘Irak, Iran, former 
South Yemen, Yemen, Kuwait and Libya (1984), fail¬ 
ure of the husband (present or absent) to provide the 
wife with maintenance is a ground for judicial revo¬ 
cable divorce (see below), provided (in some of the 
countries) that he has no property out of which main¬ 
tenance can be collected and that a period of delay 
has been exhausted. In former South Yemen, either 
party was able to request a judicial divorce if he or 
she needed support and the other, who could pro¬ 
vide it, failed to do so. In Algeria, the wife loses this 
option if she knew of her husband’s insolvency at the 
time of the marriage. 

In Jordan (1976), non-payment of dower due to 
the husband’s insolvency constitutes independent 
grounds for dissolution. 

(c) Deprivation of the husband’s company. Countries 
vary as to the relevant period of deprivation, and as 
to the question of whether the husband’s absence must 
be without legal justification, whether imprisonment 
is included, and whether or not the wife must expressly 
allege that she has suffered hardship or been exposed 
to the danger of unchastity. This remedy obtains in 
the Sudan (1916, 1927, 1991), Lebanon and Israel 
(under OFRL), Egypt (1929), Jordan, Syria, Morocco, 
‘Irak, Algeria, Iran (1975), former South Yemen (for 
either spouse), Kuwait, Libya (1984) and Yemen. 

(d) Injury or marital discord. Countries vary as to 
whether and when a dissolution may be granted 
directly by the court or only on the recommendation 
of arbitrators (Malikf law empowers them to dissolve 
the marriage at their discretion with no prior autho¬ 
risation of the spouses), and as to the circumstances 
in which the wife must compensate her husband finan¬ 
cially. This remedy obtains under OFRL, in Jordan, 
Syria, ‘Irak, Egypt (1929, 1985), Morocco, Algeria, 
Libya (1972) (for the husband also), Kuwait, the Sudan 
(1991) and Yemen. 

Lacking precise definition (except in ‘Irak), injury 
may be regarded as a residuary ground. Thus marriage 
to another wife seems to fall under the heading of 
injury in some countries, and disputes between the 
spouses have been extended to cover also unequal 
treatment of the co-wives. With slight variations, this 
remedy obtains in the Sudan (1916), Lebanon and 
Israel (under OFRL), Jordan, Morocco, ‘Irak and Iran 
(1975). In Egypt (1979), marriage to another wife 
without the consent of the first was simply deemed 
injurious to the latter, but from 1985 the wife must 
prove physical or mental injury. This option, available 
also to the new wife (provided she was unaware of 
the first marriage), expires one year from the date of 
the wife’s learning of the polygamous marriage. In 
former South Yemen, this option obtained even if the 
second marriage had been permitted by a court. In 
Yemen, polygamous marriage is a ground for disso¬ 
lution (available to all wives) if the husband fails to 
provide maintenance. The kadi will give the husband 
the choice to keep one of the wives and repudiate 
the others. If he refuses to do so, the kadi will dis¬ 
solve the marriage of the wife who initiates the dis¬ 
solution. In Libya (1984), if repudiation cannot be 
obtained by mutual consent of the spouses, the court 
will effect judicial divorce on grounds of injury after 
attempts by court and arbitrators to reconcile the 
spouses have been exhausted. The financial conse¬ 
quences of the dissolution will be determined in accord¬ 


ance with the spouses’ responsibility for the injury. 

(e) Other grounds. In the Sudan (1977, 1991), a 
recalcitrant wife is entitled to dissolution in return for 
ransom ( fidya) after a specified period provided she 
proves injury and her husband refuses to divorce her. 
In Libya (1972), a court may impose khul e with com¬ 
pensation (which is a condition for its validity) where 
the husband vexatiously refuses to divorce his wife. 
In Yemen, addiction to wine, etc. and lack of equal¬ 
ity between the spouses (kqfa’a) in terms of religion 
and morality are grounds for dissolution (the latter 
available for either spouse). In Tunisia, the wife may 
obtain dissolution for any or no reason provided she 
pays any compensation decided by the court. 

In Israel (1950, 1960), marriage of a girl under 17 
is a civil ground for dissolution by the religious court 
in accordance with the religious law applicable. If the 
husband divorces the wife, the (district) court will take 
this into account as a mitigating factor when deciding 
the penal sanction. In Kuwait, a Muslim wife’s (unlike 
the husband’s) apostasy is no longer grounds for 
dissolution. 

4. Legal and financial consequences 

(a) In Egypt (1929), the Sudan (1936, 1991), Jordan, 
Syria, Morocco, ‘Irak, Kuwait and Yemen, a repu¬ 
diation accompanied by a word or sign indicating a 
number pronounced on one and the same occasion, 
counts as only a single revocable repudiation provided 
that the marriage has been consummated, that the 
husband has no financial benefit (as in fchul e ) and that 
it was not preceded by two repudiations. In Yemen 
(1978), the reinstatement of the wife must take place 
before another repudiation is permitted. 

(b) Divorce, after consummation, on grounds of 
non-provision of maintenance is a Malikf-inspired 
judicial, and therefore revocable, divorce. The husband 
may reinstate his wife if he proves during the waiting 
period that he is willing and able to support her. If 
he fails to do so, the divorce becomes irrevocable 
when the waiting period expires. In Syria, dissolution 
on grounds of the husband’s absence or imprisonment 
for more than three years (even if he has left property 
from which maintenance can be collected) counts as 
revocable. The husband may reinstate his wife on his 
return before the expiry of a waiting period. In Algeria 
(1984), the husband may reinstate his wife within three 
months enabling the court to reconcile the spouses 
before effecting the divorce. In former South Yemen, 
judicial divorce on any specified grounds was con¬ 
sidered a single revocable divorce, while in Yemen it 
was irrevocable. In Kuwait, if the wife sues her hus¬ 
band more than twice for non-provision of mainte¬ 
nance, the court shall issue an irrevocable divorce on 
grounds of injury. 

(c) In Tunisia, the husband is prohibited from re¬ 
marrying his triply-divorced wife. 

(d) In Jordan (1976) and Egypt (1985), non-regis¬ 
tration of divorce entails penal sanction. In Egypt 
(1985), if the husband conceals the divorce from his 
wife, its financial consequences take effect only from 
the date of the wife’s learning of it. 

(e) In Egypt (1929) and Syria, waiting-period 
maintenance cannot be claimed for a period beyond 
one year from the date of the divorce. In several 
countries, the length of the waiting period has been 
modified. 

(f) In several countries, if a man divorces his wife 
arbitrarily after consummation, the court may decide 
to award, in addition to waiting-period maintenance, 
compensation or a consolatory gift (mufd) not exceeding 
the amount of maintenance for one year (Syria, Jordan, 
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1976, Kuwait, Yemen), two years (Egypt, 1979, 1985), 
six months (Sudan, 1991), or until she marries (Iran, 
1975), having regard to the husband’s financial stand¬ 
ing and the damage caused to the wife. In Algeria 
(1984), in addition to compensation due an arbitrarily 
divorced wife, each spouse may be compensated for 
damage caused following a divorce by the other 
spouse’s departure from the conjugal home, and, in 
Tunisia, for any damage whatsoever sustained from 
the divorce. In Morocco (1993), Egypt (1929) and for¬ 
mer South Yemen, the consolatory gift is determined 
in proportion to the husband’s means and the wife’s 
circumstances. In Israel, the High Court has ruled 
that a wife divorced against her will (see above) is 
entitled to prejudicial compensation on the grounds 
of violation of statutory obligation. 

(g) In Algeria (1984), the husband must provide 
independent accommodation for his divorced wife and 
minor children until she remarries and, in Egypt 
(1985), during the waiting period; otherwise, they shall 
continue to occupy the conjugal home until the 
expiration of the period of custody. 

Bibliography : Muhammad Abu Zahra, al-Ahwal 
al-shakhsiyya, Cairo 1957; Muhammad Mustafa 
Shalabi, Ahkam al-usra fi ’l-lslam: dirasa mukarana 
bayna fikh al-madpahib al-sunniyya wa ’l-madhhab al- 
dgafari wa ’l-kanun , Beirut 1973; J.N.D. Anderson, 
Law reform in the Muslim worlds London 1976, with 
important bibl.; NJ. Coulson, A history of Islamic 
law, Edinburgh 1964, part iii; Linant de Bellefonds, 
Traite de droit musulman compare , ii, Paris and The 
Hague 1965, with important bibl.; J. Schacht, An 
introduction to Islamic law , London 1964, 100-11, with 
important bibl. on 252 ff.; JJ. Nasir, The status of 
women under Islamic law , London 1990; R. Shaham, 
Family and the courts in modem Egypt. A study based on 
decisions by the sharf'a courts between 1900-1955 , Leiden 
1997, with important bibl.; idem, Judicial divorce at 
the wife’s initiative: the sharTa courts of Egypt, 1920- 
1955, in ILS , i/2 (1994), 217-57; Dawoud S. El 
Alami, Law no. 100 of 1985 amending certain provisions 
of Egypt’s personal status laws, in ILS, i/1 (1994), 1 lb- 
36; Carolyn Fluehr-Lobban, Islamic law and society 
in the Sudan , London 1987; L. Buskens, Islamitisch 
recht en familie betrekkingen in Marokko (“Islamic law 
and family relations in Morocco”), Leiden (forth¬ 
coming); Ann Mayer, Development in the law of mar¬ 
riage and divorce in Libya since the 1969 revolution , in 
Jnal. of African Law, xxii/1 (1978), 30-49; A. Layish, 
Divorce in the Libyan family , New York and Jerusalem 
1991; idem, Women and Islamic law in a non-Muslim 
state, Jerusalem and New York 1975, 125-245; Ziba 
Mir-Hosseini, Marriage on trial. A study of Islamic family 
law, London 1993; Shahla Haeri, Law of desire. Tem¬ 
porary marriage in Shi c i Iran, Syracuse 1989. 

(A. Layish) 

TALAKAN, Talkan, the name of three places 
in the Iranian lands. The biographical and geo¬ 
graphical dictionaries mention only two of these specif¬ 
ically (thus al-Sam'anl, Ansdb , ed. Haydarabad, ix, 
8-13; Yakut, Buldan , ed. Beirut, iv, 6 - 8 : both distin¬ 
guish just a Talakan of Marw al-Rudh and a Talakan 
of Kazwln). These are nos. 1 and 2 below. There 
was, however, a further Talakan in the Tukharistan- 
Badakhshan region; this is no. 3 below. 

1. A town of mediaeval Guzgan or Dj uzdjan 
[q.vl], in what is now northern A fgh anistan but adja¬ 
cent to the frontier with the Turkmenistan Republic. 
The geographers al-Istakhrf and al-Mukaddasi attach 
it administratively to Marw al-Rudh [ 9 . 0 .], three stages 
away. The Hudud al- c alam' 2 , Second series of addenda, 


tr. p. xxii and map at p. xxviii, and tr. 107, states 
definitely that it belongs to the ruler of Guzgan, who 
at the time of this work’s composition (372/982) be¬ 
longed to the Fan gh unids [q.v.]. It clearly lay in the 
hills of the northern rim of the mountain range now 
known as the Band-i Turkistan, well-watered, with a 
pleasant climate, producing wine and woollen felts, 
and was large enough to have two congregational 
mosques. The exact site of the town is uncertain. Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 423, associ¬ 
ated ruins at Chachaktu with it, whilst Barthold located 
it on a small stream, that of Kafa-yi Wali (An historical 
geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 35-7); it may, how¬ 
ever, have been located either somewhere between 
modern Maymana [</.r.] and Dawlatabad, near medi¬ 
aeval Faryab, or else to the east of this, in the tri¬ 
angle Darzab—Belciragh—-Kura. 

It is quite often mentioned in the historical sources 
on the early Arab conquests of eastern Khurasan and 
the Oxus lands, and in the years 90/709 and 116/734 
there is mentioned a local ruler, called *Suhrab (al- 
Tabari, ii, 1206, 1218, 1566). The Kharidjite rebel 
against the caliph al-Mahdl in ca. 160/777, Yusuf al- 
Barm al-Thakafi, held it, together with Marw al-Rudh 
and Guzgan (Gardlzl, Jfyn al-akhbar , ed. Hablbi, 126). 
A Husaynid c Alid, Muhammad b. al-Kasim, rebelled 
at Talakan in the caliphate of al-Mu c tasim (in 219/834: 
al-Tabari, iii, 1165-6). In 617/1220 the Mongol Cingiz 
Khan besieged its citadel, called in the sources Nusrat 
Kuh, for several months till it was captured; in the 
next year, the Khan’s son Toluy was using Talakan 
as a base for operations against the cities of Khurasan 
(see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion\ 
439, 446-7) 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

2. A town of northwestern Persia, appar¬ 
ently in the southern part of the Elburz range, near 
one of the sources of the Shah Rud [q.v.], in medi¬ 
aeval times called both Talakan of al-Rayy and 
Talakan of Kazwln, and coming administratively in 
the province of Djibal. Although al-Mukaddasi, 360, 
speaks of it as a substantial town, which might have 
been an administrative centre had it not been too 
close to the frontier (sc. with the turbulent region of 
Daylam), other sources seem to describe it more as 
a district with villages. Thus in the 8th/14th century, 
Mustawfi, Jfuzha , 65, tr. 70, characterises it as a dis¬ 
trict, largely populated by Sunnis but with some 
IsmaTll elements. 

Its chief fame in mediaeval times was as the birth 
place of the great Buyid vizier and litterateur, the Sahib 
Isma'Il b. c Abbad [see ibn ‘abbad], who consequently 
had the nisba of al-Talakanl. The place later disap¬ 
peared from history, and its exact site is not known, 
but the valley of Talakan is still known and was the 
place of origin of the modern Ayatullah Talakan! 
[?•»•]• 

Bibliography: See also Le Strange, The lands of 

the Eastern Caliphate , 225; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 

733-4; Hudud al- c alam, tr. 132. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

3. A town of Tukharistan [q.v.], on the mod¬ 
em Khanabad river, the ancient river of Talakan, 
considered by the Hudud al- ( alam as the easternmost 
town of that province, hence adjacent to Badakhshan: 
this same source spells the name also as Tarakan and 
Tayakan (tr. 63, 109, comm. 339-40; cf. Marquart, 
Eransahr, 229-31). It lay on the road running east¬ 
wards from Balkh, Khulm and Kunduz [< q.vv .] to Kishn 
in Badakhshan; cf. Barthold, An historical geography of 
Iran , 24. Marco Polo calls it Taican, and mentions its 
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castle, its corn market and the important deposits of 
pure salt in the mountains to the south (Yule-Cordier, 
The book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903, i, 153-6; the 
salt industry is still important in the district today). 
In the 8th/14th century, MustawfiT, Nugha, 156, tr. 153, 
describes it as populous and flourishing, most of the 
people being weavers. From the 17th to the mid-19th 
centuries, Talakan was a strategic fortress in the Ozbeg 
amfrate of Kataghan founded by Mahmud Br. The 
English traveller William Moorcroft passed through 
Talakan, estimating the population as considerable but 
fluctuating, most of these being transhumant Ozbegs but 
with a large minority of sedentary Tadjik traders, and 
counting some 1,500 houses (Moorcroft and G. Trebeck, 
Travels in the Himalayan provinces of Hindustan and the 
Panjab... from 1819 to 1825 , London 1841, repr. 
Karachi 1979, ii, 456 If., 482). But in 1859 Kata gh an 
was annexed to A fgh anistan by the Amir Dust Muham¬ 
mad’s son Sardar Muhammad Afdal Khan, despite 
resistance by the Mir Atalik Sultan Murad, and from 
this time onwards, Kataghan became an integral part 
of the kingdom of A fg hanistan (J.L. Lee, The \Ancient 
Supremacy \ Bukhara, Afghanistan and the battle for Balkh, 
1731-1901 , Leiden 1996, 267-71). The old citadel was 
destroyed and a new cantonment and bazaar laid out 
nearby. 

The present town of Talakan (lat. 36° 44* N., long. 
69° 32* E.) is the chef-lieu of Takhar province created 
in 1964 when the former province of Kataghan was 
divided into three. It has a thriving bazaar and is 
noted for its fine cloth. The ruins of the earlier town, 
Tepe Shahr, lie to the west of the modern setdement 
(W. Ball, Archaeological gazetteer of Afghanistan, Paris 1987, 
i, 267). 

Bibliography. See also Government of India, 

Gazetteer of Afghanistan, Calcutta 1895, ii, section Afghan 

Turkistan ; L. Adamec, Historical and political gazetteer 

of Afghanistan, i, Badakhshan and Northeastern Afghanistan, 

Gratz 1972. _ _ (J.L. Lee) 

TALAKANI (or TalikanI), Ayatullah Sayyid 
Mahmud (1911-79), prominent Iranian cleric 
and political activist, one of the outstanding 
representatives of Shi'I modernism in Iran and a key 
figure in the Islamic Revolution in Iran of 1978-9. 

He was born in a village of the Talakan valley 
[see talakan. 2] to the northwest of Tehran, to a 
father who was himself an { alim and political activist. 
After studying in Kum and Nadjaf, including under 
such noted teachers as the Ayatullah Ha’irl Yazdl 
[see ha’irT, in SupplJ, he settled at Tehran in 1939, 
teaching at the Sipahsalar Seminary. He suffered spells 
of imprisonment and exile from the capital for his 
religious activities, but after the fall of Rida Shah 
[< 7 . 1 /.] in 1941, returned to Tehran and collaborated 
with Mahdl Bazargan and Yad Allah SahabI in various 
Muslim societies, such as the Kanun-i Islaml, and later 
he supported Musaddik’s [< 7 . 0 .] National Movement. 
In 1948 he became prayer leader at the Hidayat 
Mosque, and this became his main centre of activity 
for the rest of his life. 

In the 1950s to the 1970s, he was again involved 
in various anti-government organisations, including the 
National Resistance Movement {Nahdat-i Mukawamat-i 
MillT), gave help to the extremist group of the 
Fida’iyyan-i Islam \q.vi\ and had contacts with the 
Mudjahidin-i Khalk, set up in 1971 by three of his 
former pupils and fellow-prisoners. He was imprisoned 
and exiled from Tehran on various occasions up to 
1978. He performed many services important to the 
triumph and consolidation of the Islamic Revolution; 
he became a member of both the Revolutionary 


Council and the Assembly of Experts, and Khumavrn 
appointed him Imam Djum'a of Tehran, but before his 
death on 9 September 1979 he openly criticised the 
clergy’s over-engagement in political affairs and the 
politicisation of religion. He clearly preferred clerical 
oversight (wisdyat-i fukaha 3 ) to clerical rule, having 
struggled all his life against one-man rule, political or 
religious, but strove to maintain the unity of the 
Islamic movement, and emphatically endorsed the 
correctness of Khumavni’s leadership. Because of his 
often-ambiguous statements, such diverse groups as 
Musaddik’s National Front, 'All Shari'at! [q.vi\, the 
Islamic Republic leaders and the Mudjahidin-i Khalk 
have all claimed inspiration from his ideas. 

His published works include a multi-volume inter¬ 
pretation of the Kur’an, PartawT az Kur 3 an, expressing 
inter alia a developmental and progressive notion of 
human history; a re-issue, with his own commentary, 
of the 1909 treatise on government, Tanbxh al-umma 
wa-tanzih al-milla, by the pro-Constitutionalist Sh. 
Muhammad Husayn NiPinI \_q.vi\, which expresses the 
view that representative government and the rule of 
law are desirable and both compatible with ShlT 
Islam; and Islam wa malikiyyat (“Islam and ownership”) 
(1965), the first serious and detailed discussion of 
Islamic economics in Persian. 

Bibliography : M. Talakan!, Preface to Tanblh 
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wa sih athar-i muntashir nashuda az Ayatullah Talakani, 
Tehran 1360 5A./1981; Y. Richard, Der verborgene 
Imam. Die Geschichte des Schiismus in Iran, Berlin 1983, 
107 ff.; H. Bashiriyeh, The state and revolution in Iran, 
1962-1982, London 1984; D. Hiro, Iran under the 
Ayatollahs, London etc. 1985; M. Bayat, Mahmud 
Taleqani and the Iranian Revolution, in M. Kramer 
(ed.), Shi 3 ism, resistance, and revolution, Boulder, Colo, 
and London 1987, 67-94; S. Akhavi, Islam, politics 
and society in the thought of Ayatullah Khomeini, Ayatullah 
Taliqani and Ali Shaiiati, in MES, xxiv (1988), 404- 
31; E. Abrahamian, Radical Islam. The Iranian 
Mojahedin, London 1989; H.E. Chehabi, Iranian politics 
and religious modernism. The Liberation Movement of Iran 
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1990; H. Dabashi, Taliqani’s Qur’anic exegesis: elements 
of a revolutionary discourse , in C. Bina and H. Zanganeh 
(eds.), Modem capitalism and Islamic ideology in Iran , 
London 1992, 51-81; idem, Theology of discontent. The 
ideological foundation of the Islamic Republic of Iran , New 
York 1993, ch. 4; Chehabi, Taleqdni , Mahmud , in 
The Oxford Encyclopedia of the Modem Islamic Worlds 
ed. J.L. Esposito, 1995, iv, 181-2. 

(Roswitha Badry, shortened by the Editors) 
al-TALAMANKI. Abu ‘Umar Ahmad b. Muham¬ 
mad . . . b. Karlaman al-Ma‘afin (340-429/951-1037), 
Andalusian scholar of the religious sciences, 
born at Talamanca near Madrid in a frontier zone 
frequented by ascetics of the ribats. 

He studied at Cordova, his main master being Ibn 
‘Awn Allah (d. 378/988), an open partisan of the 
reality of saints’ miracles in the polemics then aroused 
on this subject in the capital, a position equally shared 
by al-Talamanki (see M. Fierro, in BSOAS, lv [1992], 
236-49). In the years 375-81/985-91, he travelled 
abroad and made the Pilgrimage, acquiring a solid 
grounding in the Kurianic readings, hadlth and Sufism, 
and studying filch with both Malik! and Shafi'T mas¬ 
ters. On his return, he became imam of the Mut‘a 
mosque at Cordova and taught there without requir¬ 
ing payment. When fitna compelled him to leave the 
capital, he moved permanently to Almeria and Murcia, 
finally going to teach in the Upper March and acquir¬ 
ing a great number of pupils. At the end of his life, 
he retired to a ribat at Talamanca. 

Al-Talamankl’s importance resides not only in his 
numerous pupils but also in his innovatory role in 
intellectual circles. His biographers stress his expertise 
in Kur’anic studies but also in non-rationalist theol¬ 
ogy ( usul al-diyanat), and his Sufi tendencies are reflected 
in the fact that he appears as a link in the mystical 
silsila going up to the Almeria Sufi Ibn al-‘Arif (d. 
536/1141 [< 7 .p.]). He wrote many works, notably in 
the Kur’anic sciences, ascetism and theology, plus a 
Fahrasa and a Futuh al-Sham (ms. Real Academia de 
la Historia, Madrid coll. Gayangos, no. XVIII). He op¬ 
posed the extreme doctrines of the Batiniyya and crit¬ 
icised, amongst others, the Sufi Ibn Masarra, but also 
equally refuted the Malik! jurist Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawam, who denied the reality of saints’ miracles. 

During a stay at Saragossa in 425/1035, al-Tala- 
manki was accused of being too radical in his con¬ 
demnation of reprovable actions, of becoming guilty 
of mukhalafat al-sunna and of being a Harurf or Kha- 
ridjite. The basis of this last accusation would seem 
to be his opinion that the beef a was due to God and, 
in regard to the exhortation of al-amr bi Tmctruf wa 
Tnahy c an al-munkar , that the head of the community 
should be the best Muslim and that all Muslims 
judged by him to be in rebellion against God were 
to be put to death. Another accusation seems to have 
arisen from al-Talamankl’s being at the head of a 
group (i djama'a ), whose leading man (awwal) he was. 
The kadi of Saragossa rejected the accusations and 
produced a certificate attesting his innocence. It is not 
impossible that these attacks on al-Talamanki were 
related to his stance on the imamate, crucial at that 
time. Against the partisans of the Umayyads and 
Hammudids, and against those who ventured to 
propose the ambiguous solution consisting in desig¬ 
nating the imam c abd allah , generally identified with 
the ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Talamanki’s solution seems to 
have been that the imam ought to be the best Muslim 
of the community, quite apart from his nasab. This 
way was the one to be followed a century later by 
the Sufi Ibn Kasi 


Bibliography: ‘Iyad, Tartib al-madarik, ed. Rabat, 
viii, 32-3; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 259, 288, 430; Ibn 
Bashkuwal, ed. Codera, no. 90 = ed. Cairo, no. 
92; Dhahabi, Ma'rifat al-kurra i, 309-10, no. 13; 
idem, Siyar a'ldm al-nubald\ xvii, 566-9, no. 374; 
idem, Tadhkira, iii, 1098-1100, no. 994; Safadi, Waft, 
viii, 32-3, no. 3432; Ibn Farhun, Dibadj., i, 178-80; 
Djazari, Ghaya , i, 120, no. 554; Makkarf, iii, 379- 
80; Makhluf, i, 113, no. 306; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 
118, no. 85; Zirikli, i, 212-13; Kahhala, ii, 123-4, 
and cf. i, 294; M. Fierro, El proceso contra Abu ‘Umar 
al-Talamanki a traces de su vida y su obra , in Sharq 
al-Andalus , Alicante, ix (1992), 93-127. 

(Maribel Fierro) 

TALAS [see taraz], 

TAL‘AT BEY (Pasha), Mehmed (1872-1921), a 
moving spirit in the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP, Ittihad we Terakki Fpem c iyyeti 
[q.vf) before and after the 1908 revolution, minis¬ 
ter and Grand Vizier (1917-18). He was born in 
the border town of Edirne to a lower middle-class 
family. His father died when he was eighteen, and 
he became the family’s bread winner, entering the 
postal service as a clerk. Tal‘at also taught Turkish 
and learned French at the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
school in Edirne. He became active in the under¬ 
ground opposition against Sultan ‘Abd ul-Hamfd II 
[</.y.] and was arrested in 1895. After serving two 
years in prison, he was pardoned and exiled to the 
bustling, cosmopolitan city of Salonika, where he again 
joined the secret constitutional movement. In 1906, 
he was one of the founders of the Ottoman Liberty 
Committee ( e 0thmanli Hiirriyyet Djem'iyyeti), which then 
affiliated with the CUP. 

After the restoration of the constitution in July 
1908, TaPat, described as the “the internal secretary”, 
was perhaps the single most important member of the 
CUP, though he lacked the charisma of an Enwer 
Pasha [q-vi\. He was elected deputy for Edirne in 
1908, and served that constituency until 1918. Unable 
to take power directly, the Committee tried to con¬ 
trol the government through parliament. But rivalry 
between its secret bodies like the central committee 
(i merkez-i e umumi ) and the parliamentary group made 
this difficult, and Tal‘at, who was a member of both 
bodies, had the unenviable task of mediating between 
them and reconciling their differences. He was elected 
Vice-President of the Chamber, and in July 1909 led 
the parliamentary delegation to the capitals of Europe 
to explain the revolution. 

The Unionists wanted to exercise power indirectly 
by having their deputies appointed as under-secre¬ 
taries to important ministries. But when this manoeu¬ 
vre failed, they decided to assume office directly. 
Therefore, in August 1909, Tal‘at entered the cabi¬ 
net in the critical post of Minister of the Interior in 
the cabinets of Hilmi [q.v.] and Hakki Pasha [q.vi\. 
He was forced to resign on 10 February 1911 because 
chauvinists in the assembly claimed that he had not 
taken sufficiently harsh measures to quell rebellions 
in Albania, Macedonia and the Yemen. He was elected 
president of the parliamentary party (21 February 
1911) and again became Interior Minister (and later 
Minister of Posts and Telegraph) in SaTd Pasha’s [q.vi\ 
cabinet in 1912. When the CUP was ousted from 
power in July 1912 by a military coup d’etat , Tal‘at 
rallied the Unionists and organised a Committee of 
National Defence during the Balkan Wars on the 
model of the Jacobins in the French Revolution, emerg¬ 
ing as the CUP’s “Danton”. 

Tal‘at was instrumental in organising the Unionist 
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coup d’etat of 23 January 1913 and the recapture of 
Edirne from the Bulgarians. He again entered the 
Sa'fd Halim Pasha cabinet as Interior Minister in 
June 1913 following the assassination of Mahmud 
Shewkat Pasha [< 7 . 0 .]. His appointment was a victory 
for the civilian wing of the CUP over the military 
faction which sought Djemal Pasha’s appointment to 
this post. As Interior Minister, he was held responsi¬ 
ble for the brutal implementation of the 1915 law to 
deport the Armenian population from the war zones. 
When Sa‘Id Halim resigned in February 1917, Tal'at 
was appointed Grand Vizier with the rank of Pasha. 
He retained the portfolio for interior affairs and also 
acted as Finance Minister until Dj awld Bey’s appoint¬ 
ment. Because of his personal integrity and modesty, 
and his tendency to please everyone, he was accept¬ 
able to the various factions in the CUP, which he 
kept united. His government’s dependence on Germany 
forced him to declare war on the United States and 
to make concessions when he negotiated the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk in 1918. When he saw that the war 
was lost, he resigned on 8 October to make way for 
a non-Unionist government which might obtain bet¬ 
ter armistice terms from the victors. He then con¬ 
vened the last congress of the CUP on November 1 
and dissolved the organisation. On the same day, he 
and some other prominent Unionists left Istanbul for 
Germany, where he lived until his assassination in 
Berlin on 15 March 1921 by Soghomon Tehlirian, 
an Armenian nationalist. 
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(Feroz Ahmad) 

TAL'AT PASHA, MEHMED [see Suppl.]. 
TALBIYA (a.), the invocation made in a loud 
voice and repeatedly by the pilgrim when he enters 
the state of ritual taboo ( ihram ) for the Pilgrimage at 
Mecca [see hadjdj]. 

This moment begins on entering the Haram or 
sacred area and at the points where the pilgrims 
gather together (mawakit) on the boundaries of the 
enclosure. Amongst the practices to be followed by 
the pilgrims are prayers and movements (see T. Fahd, 
Les pratiques musulmanes , in Atlas des religions, Encylopaedia 
Universalis, Paris 1988, 319-23). On entering the sacred 
territory, the pilgrim expresses his intention to make 
the Pilgrimage by repeating the formula “Here I am! 
Here I am! O Allah, Who has no associate! To You 


are praise, grace and power! Here I am!” It is after 
this necessary condition, with the state of ritual taboo 
and by this predisposition, that the ritual of the 
Pilgrimage properly begins. 

Like other parts of the Meccan Pilgrimage, the tal- 
biya goes back to ancient times, certainly to that of 
Kusayy [q.v.], reformer of the cult in Mecca. All the 
tribes had such a formula when visiting their idols, 
and especially when undertaking the Meccan Pilgrim¬ 
age, the greatest and most famous in the Arabian 
peninsula. Mukatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) in his 
Tafsir of Kur’an, XXII, 31, gives a list of 56 talbiyas, 
of a composite and even artificial nature (see text 
and comm, by MJ. Kister, Labbayka, Allahumma, 
labbayka. On a monotheistic aspect of a Jdhiliyya practice , 
in JSAI [1980], ii, 33-57, repr. with 9 pp. of addi¬ 
tional notes in his Society and religion from Jdhiliyya to 
Islam, Variorum, London 1990, no. 1). Also, Sayyid 
Mu'azzam Husayn gathered together 28 formulae of 
the pre-Islamic tribes uttered when entering the Haram 
(Talbiydt al-Jdhiliyya, in Procs. of the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference, 1937, 361-9), mentioning only as his source 
Abu ’l-'Ala’ al-Ma'arrl, who, in his Risalat al-Ghufran. 
gives seven versified talbiyas (Cairo 1382/1963, 535). 
Kister has also analysed the material in Muhammad 
b. Habib’s Muhabbar , 311-15, Mukatil (see above) and 
al-Ya'kubl in his Ta’nkh, i, 296-7. 

Talbiya denotes the act of reciting formulae begin¬ 
ning with labbay-ka , (< form II verb labba, in the sense 
of form IV alabba “halt, set foot in a place”, refer¬ 
ring to the arrival of the pilgrims at the boundaries 
of the Haram and their alighting from their mounts, 
and then placing themselves, by this formula, at the 
disposal of Allah, master of the place, by entering 
into a state of sacralisation. 

An example, using the numbering adopted by Kister 
from Mukatil, is as follows: 

The talbiya of the Hums [< q.v .] (nos. 1, 17, 32), a 
group concerned with the religious cult and religious 
life in Mecca, grouping together such leading tribes 
as Kuraysh, Khuza'a, Kinana and 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a: 

Labbayka Allahumma! Labbayka! La shank laka ilia sha¬ 
nk m huwa laka tamlikuhu wa-ma malaka\ (no. 1 ), trans¬ 
latable as: 

“Here we are (as if it were labbayna-ka), O Allah! 
Here we are! You have no associate, unless it is an 
associate whom You dominate and who has no power 
(or possibly, “unless it is an associate of whom You 
are master with what he possesses)!” (i.e. taking ma 
here as a relative pronoun rather than as a negative). 

There is also another talbiya of the Hums (no. 45) 
and talbiyas of Tamim (no. 3) and Rabl'a (nos. 4, 17, 
38). Noteworthy is the one of Bakr b. Watil (no. 50), 
a component tribe of Rabl'a, with some Christian 
sections, notably in the Shavban and c Idjl [q.vv!\. These 
Christians seem to have attended the Pilgrimage under 
the banner of Rabl'a, with the aim of trading: 

Labbayka Allahumma! Labbayka! Labbayka c an RabYa, 
saml e a wa-muti e a, li-rabb m ma yu e badu ft kantsa wa-bi e a , 
kad khallafat awthanaha ft c ismat' n mam c a: 

“Here we are, O Allah, here we are! Here we are 
in the name of the Rabl'a, submissive and obedient 
to a certain (ma) God, worshipped in a church and 
a synagogue. They have left behind them their idols 
in a well-guarded place.” 

The ma could be taken as a negative, but this seems 
unlikely, for Allah of the Ka'ba was, in the eyes of 
Arab Christians in pre-Islamic times, if only nominally, 
the one whom the Jews and Christians used to invoke 
in their places of worship. If the Rabl'a, pagans and 
nomads, did not come for gain, the Christians amongst 
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them came under their banner to trade. It is unthink¬ 
able that trading should be excluded in such a pan¬ 
egyric. If the Kur’an, II, 198, considers it as licit, it 
must have been practised, if only by Christians and 
Jews, whilst Judaeo-Christians (? Ebionites) [see sabFa] 
who lived at Mecca must inevitably have been asso¬ 
ciated in this great annual event which brought pros¬ 
perity to the town. 

The above examples (see for further analyses of ial- 
biyas , Kister, op. cit '.) give an idea of the talbiyas ’ form, 
close to that of rhymed and assonantal saffi [9.0.]. 
They announced the entry of the official tribal rep¬ 
resentatives into the Hamm and could not have an 
individual character. Whereas Islam, substituting the 
individual for the tribe and preaching brotherhood 
between believers, made the talbiya into a personal 
invocation, that of the individual before Allah, who 
was to perform the rites of the Pilgrimage with a per¬ 
sonal guide; hence the phrase “Here we are” becomes 
“Here I am”. 

The Islamic talbiya is pronounced with the tahlil 
“the joy felt at seeing the new moon”, which 
opens the ceremonies. One should note that the moon 
is called hilal in the last two nights (26th and 27th) 
of the lunar month and the first two (1st and 2nd) 
of the following month. It is thus called because peo¬ 
ple raise their voices to hail it (T e A> s.v.). The pil¬ 
grim is only muhrim when he has pronounced the 
talbiya in a loud voice (al-Bukharf, Ha$$, 147; Abu 
Dawud, Manasik , 56). According to al-Bukharl, Sayd, 
18, the Prophet ordained the ihldl for the pilgrim, 
saying that he received the command to do this from 
Djibrtl (Gabriel), and Ibn Hanbal, i, 217, says that 
the talbiya is the ornament (zina) of the Pilgrimage. 

The passive verb uhilla is used in the Kurian II, 
173, etc., in the sense of bloody offerings to the gods. 
Should one see here sacrifices made at the appear¬ 
ance of the new moon, as Kur’an II, 189, suggests? 
In the Hadith, ahalla is used for sacrifices to Manat 
(Muslim, Ha djdj , 26; Ibn Hanbal, vi, 192). 

Finally, one may note that talbiya has become a 
synonym of ihrdm, sacralisation, and ihldl , jubilation 
(T C A, s.w.), i.e. psalmody, with the jubilation of the 
invocation formula by which the muhrim pilgrim pro¬ 
claims his islam , submission, to the One God ( tawhid ). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(T. Fahd) 

TALDJFA [see himaya]. 

TALFIK (a.), a notion in Islamic law. 

1. In classical Islamic law. 

The basic meaning of lafaka and form II laffaka is 
“to sew (a garment) together (by joining two lengths 
of cloth)”, whence “to patch together”, and by an 
extension of meaning, “to piece together (a verse or 
story), to concoct”, which is close to the legal mean¬ 
ing. In legal jargon, talfik connotes the bringing 
together of certain elements of two or more doctrines 
in such a manner as to create therefrom yet another, 
different doctrine. It is to be noted that no technical 
dictionary lists the term (in any of its forms), and that 
the strictly technical connotation attached to the con¬ 
cept in modern legal reform is absent from classical 
and mediaeval juristic discourse. In fact, the verb form 
lafaka seems to have been as commonly in use as the 
verbal noun talfik. 

In pre-modern juristic works, the notion of 
laffaka/talfik arises in the context of departing from 
the doctrine of the mudftahid [see idjtihad], whom the 
layman otherwise follows. One type of such a depar¬ 
ture is to combine in a single transaction two or more 
elements from the doctrines of two or more mucjjtahids. 
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This combination may acquire one of two forms. The 
first is what may be termed a synchronic combina¬ 
tion, as when an individual enters into a marriage 
contract without having a guardian (wall) or witnesses. 
Here, the individual would be combining elements of 
the Hanaft and Malik! schools, for the Malikls con¬ 
sider matrimonial contracts to be valid without the 
existence of witnesses (though they would be required 
for the consummation of marriage); and Abu HanTfa 
held that the marriage of a free woman who is of 
age and of sound mind—whether a virgin or not— 
is valid through her consent, even if no guardian is 
involved. The second is what may be called a dia¬ 
chronic combination, namely, when another school’s 
or mudftahid/s doctrine is followed in a transaction 
whose juridical effect ( athar ) has not been completely 
exhausted. An example in point is the case of an 
individual who exercises the right of pre-emption [shuffa 
[<y.z>.]) according to the Hanaft school, which allows 
the adjoining neighbour to exercise such a right. Once 
in possession of the property, and in a future sale, 
he adopts the ShafiT or Malikf doctrine which restricts 
the right of pre-emption only to the co-owner and 
does not acknowledge the adjoining neighbour as 
enjoying this right. Both of these forms of talfik were 
considered downright unlawful. A talfik may be deemed 
lawful only if a mudftahid shows that his combination 
is grounded in textual evidence (daHl). 

Bibliography: L C A, x, 330-31; Ibn Naklb al-Misrf, 
< Umdat al-salik , tr. N. Keller, The reliance of the trav¬ 
eller , Evanston 1993, 871-3; Ibn Amir al-Hadjdj, 
al-Takrir wa Ttahbir , Bulak 1899, iii, 352; anon., 
Risala fi TTaklid, in L. Wiederhold, Legal doctrines 
in conflict: the relevance of madhhab boundaries to legal 
reasoning in the light of an unpublished treatise on taqlld 
and ijtihad, in Islamic Law and Society , iii/2 (1996). 

(Wael B. Hallaq.) 

2. In modern Islamic legislation. 

Talfik. , an extension of the eclectic ( takhayyur ) expe¬ 
dient, designates any modern legislative enactment 
which combines, in a single statutory provision, parts 
of doctrines of more than one recognised Sunni school. 
In its extreme form, the juristic opinions invoked may 
not only be mutually contradictory, but the statutory 
provision in its entirety might be such that it would 
not have been approved by any of the authoritative 
schools or jurists. 

The components of the doctrines are selected on 
the basis of their suitability for changing social 
conditions regardless of their historical and systematic, 
contexts. This expedient, inspired strongly by the 
liberally-oriented modernist movement in Islam, has 
been used extensively in matters of personal status, 
succession and wakf Although traditionally the ruler 
has the right to impose on the kadi s the chosen 
opinions of the ancient authorities, today the appli¬ 
cation of talfik by sovereign parliaments actually 
undermines the doctrine of taklid [<7.27.], and signifies 
the transition of Islamic law from jurists’ law to 
statutory law [see tashriJ. 

Bibliography: N.J. Coulson, A history of Islamic 
law , Edinburgh 1964, 197-200; J.N.D. Anderson, 
Law reform in the Muslim world , London 1976, 55- 
58; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, London 
1964, 68 n., 106; A. Layish, The contribution of the 
modernists to the secularization of Islamic law , in MES, 
xiv/3 (1978), 263-77; Muhammad c Abduh, Takrir 
fi islah al-mahakim al-sharHyya, Cairo 1900, v-vii, 15, 
152-3. (A. Layish) 

TALHA b. TJbayd Allah, prominent Com¬ 
panion of Muhammad, is counted among the first 
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eight converts to Islam and the ten mubashshara, those 
to whom the Prophet had promised Paradise. He 
belonged to the clan of Taym b. Murra of Kuraysh 
and thus was a kinsman of Abu Bakr, but was about 
twenty years younger than he. The two were evidendy 
closely associated and were known as the “two mates 
(<kanndn ).” According to the prevalent explanation, they 
were thus named because during the early persecution 
of the Muslims they were once tied together with a 
single rope. According to another explanation, the 
young Talha was made by his father a close associate 
of Abu Bakr. Talha’s mother was al-Sa‘ba, daughter 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Tmad al-Hadramf, confederate of 
Harb b. Umayya. 

According to his own account, Talha was told by 
a monk in Busra about the advent of “the last of the 
prophets.” After hurriedly returning to Mecca, he was 
introduced by Abu Bakr to Muhammad and accepted 
Islam. He continued carrying on his caravan trade in 
Syria and did not join the emigration to Abyssinia. 
At the time of Muhammad’s and Abu Bakr’s hifyra, 
he met them on the way at al-Kharrar as he came 
from Syria. He provided them with clothes from Syria 
and information about the Muslims in Medina. Then 
he went on to Mecca and later escorted the family 
of Abu Bakr, including ‘A’isha, to Medina. Just before 
the battle of Badr, Muhammad sent him, together 
with Sa‘fd b. Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl, to spy on the 
Meccan caravan. The two were thus not present at 
the battle, but were given their share of the booty. 
At Uhud he greatly distinguished himself by personally 
shielding the Prophet. He killed two Meccans and 
received numerous wounds, one of which left one or 
two of his fingers paralysed. It was for his bravery 
on that occasion that Muhammad promised him 
Paradise. He participated in all later campaigns and 
battles of the Prophet. 

After Muhammad’s death, Talha backed his kinsman 
Abu Bakr. Isolated reports of Ibn Ishak and others 
that he initially stayed with ‘All and refused to pledge 
allegiance to Abu Bakr are unreliable. He took a 
prominent part in the battle of Dhu ’1-Kassa which 
opened the war of the Ridda. Before Abu Bakr’s death 
he is said to have vainly protested against the caliph’s 
choice of ‘Umar as his successor, complaining about 
the latter’s rough treatmemt of Muslims even during 
Abu Bakr’s reign. It is not impossible that he already 
aspired himself to the caliphate. ‘Umar appointed him 
one of the six electors and candidates for the 
succession. At the time of ‘Umar’s death, however, 
he was not present in Medina and thus did not 
participate in the election of ‘Uthman. When he 
returned to Medina, he displayed his dissatisfaction 
about his exclusion from the election remarking that 
he was not someone whose views could be ignored. 
‘Uthman is said to have offered to resign to allow a 
fresh election, but Talha, having made his point, 
pledged allegiance to him. ‘Uthman at first made 
special efforts to gain his backing by generous gifts. 
According to Talha’s son Musa, the caliph’s presents 
to Talha amounted to 200,000 dinars. ‘Uthman also 
allowed him to exchange his share in the oasis of 
Khavbar for the highly lucrative estate of al-Nashtastadj 
near Kufa. Talha soon, however, turned against him 
and eventually became his harshest critic among the 
major Companions. He wrote letters to the provin¬ 
cial garrison towns summoning them to revolt against 
the caliph. During the siege of ‘Uthman’s palace in 
Medina, he took possession of the treasury keys and 
kept close contact with the besieging Egyptian rebels. 
He evidently shared their aim of forcing ‘Uthman out 


of office and expected, with strong backing from ‘A’isha, 
to be chosen as his successor. 

After the murder of ‘Uthman, Talha at first had 
some support among the Egyptian rebels and the 
Kuraysh present in Medina. The Kufan rebels favour¬ 
ing ‘All, however, soon gained the upper hand, being 
backed by the great majority of the Ansar. Talha was 
dragged by the Kufan leader al-Ashtar to the mosque 
to pledge allegiance to ‘All against his will, though 
no physical force or threats were used in the presence 
of ‘All. He and al-Zubayr, who also pledged allegiance 
against his will, absconded within days to Mecca, 
where they joined ‘A’isha in claiming revenge for the 
blood of ‘Uthman and declaring ‘Air responsible for 
the murder. They jointly led a Meccan army to Basra 
seeking support and promising a new election after 
the removal of ‘Air. There was intense rivalry between 
Talha and al-Zubayr as the latter, having loyally 
backed ‘Uthman to the end, considered himself better 
entitled to the succession. Talha was treacherously 
murdered by ‘Uthman’s cousin Marwan b. al-Hakam 
in the Battle of the Camel (15 Dj umada I 36/8 
December 656) as ‘Air and the Kufans were gaining 
the upper hand. Marwan, fighting in the Meccan 
army, hit Talha’s knee with an arrow, causing profuse 
bleeding from which he died. The reports that Talha 
was killed by Marwan have been dismissed by 
L. Caetani and other modern scholars as anti-Umayyad 
fiction. They are corroborated, however, by the fact 
that Marwanid propaganda in Syria during the second 
fitna proudly proclaimed Marwan as the first avenger 
of the caliph ‘Uthman on account of his deed. 

Talha’s eldest son, the pious Muhammad, was also 
killed in the Battle of the Camel. Musa b. Talha, 
who survived the battle, was pardoned by ‘All and 
allowed to take possession of Talha’s vast fortune, 
including land holdings in ‘Irak and the Sarat in 
Arabia, for his family. Talha’s wealth seems to have 
been surpassed only by that of ‘Uthman among the 
early Companions. Like ‘Uthman, he is described as 
a generous benefactor of the early Muslim community. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 152-61; Ibn Hadjar, 
al-Isaba, Cairo 1323-25, iii, 290-2; Caetani, Annali, 
ix, 380-99 and indices s.v.; N. Abbott, Aishah, the 
Beloved of Mohammad , Chicago 1942, index s.v.; 
W. Madelung, The succession to Muhammad , Cambridge 
1997. (W. Madelung) 

JALHAT al-TALAHAT “Talha of the Talhas”, 
the name by which the early Islamic Arab com¬ 
mander Abu Muhammad Talha b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khalaf al-Khuza‘f was known. Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
‘Abbas, iii, 88, tr. de Slane, ii, 53, explains that he 
got this cognomen because his mother’s name was 
Talha bt. Abf Talha. On his mother’s side he was 
connected with Kuraysh (Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat 
an-nasab, ii, 555). 

He appears in Umayyad history as governor of 
Sfstan around the end of the caliphate of Yazfd I, 
being appointed by the governor of Khurasan Salm 
b. Ziyad [<p.] just after an Arab raid into eastern 
A fgh anistan had ended in disaster and Arab captives 
had to be ransomed from the local rulers of Zamfn- 
dawar and Kabul. The chronology is uncertain, but 
Talha apparently began his term of office in early 
64/end of 683 or mid-64/early 684; coins minted by 
him in Sfstan are extant for the years 64 and 65. 
After incurring Salm’s wrath, he lost office, was re¬ 
appointed, but died shortly afterwards and was buried 
in Sfstan, probably in 65/684-5, mourned by such 
poets in his entourage as Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat and 
Abu Huzaba al-Hanzalf. It was presumably when 
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Talha was governor of Sistan that Ruzayk, the great¬ 
grandfather of Tahir b. al-Husayn [q.v), founder of 
the line of Tahirid governors in Khurasan, became 
his mawla. 

Bibliography : In addition to the Arabic histories 
of Baladhurl. Futuh , and Tabari, see also the Persian 
ones of Gardlzl and the anonymous Ta'nkh-i Sistan. 
These are utilised in C.E. Bosworth, Sistan under die 
Arabs , from the Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids 
(, 30-250/651-864 ), Rome 1968, 45-6, and G. Rotter, 
Die Umayyaden und der zweite Biirgerkrieg (680-692), 
Wiesbaden 1982, 87-8. (C.E. Bosworth) 

al-TALF (a.), literally “that which rises”. 

1. Astronomical aspects. 

Al~tali c is that point of the ecliptic which is 
rising over the horizon at a given moment, 
called the ascendent or horoscopus (and sometimes, 
incorrectly, the horoscope); see the diagram in matali 4 . 
The determination of the ascendent is necessary in 
mathematical astrology [see nudjum, ahkam al-] before 
one can calculate the instantaneous positions of the 
12 astrological houses (< al-buyut ); with these determined, 
one can then investigate in which houses the sun, 
moon and five naked-eye planets are situated and then 
make the appropriate astrological prognostications. 

Muslim astronomers generally determined the as¬ 
cendent by first finding the time of day or night [see 
mikat], this by means of an observation of the alti¬ 
tude of the sun or a bright star and the application 
of a trigonometric calculation or the use of an astro¬ 
nomical instrument such as an astrolabe or quadrant 
[see asturlab and rub 4 ]. Then by using tables of 
ascensions [see matali 4 ] or an astrolabe, the instan¬ 
taneous position of the ascendent could be ascertained. 
The opposite point of the ecliptic, called the descend¬ 
ant ( al-gparib), and the points of the ecliptic instan¬ 
taneously culminating on the meridian at upper and 
lower mid-heaven (wasat al-sama) could be found in 
the same way. These four points provided the basis 
for determining the houses, the first starting with the 
ascendent, the fourth with lower mid-heaven, the sev¬ 
enth with the descendant and the tenth with upper 
mid-heaven. Various mathematical procedures were 
available for smoothing the lengths of the houses 
around the ecliptic ( taswiyat al-buyut). 

The Rasulid astronomer Abu ’I- 4 Ukul (in Tafizz, 
ca. 700/1300) compiled an extensive set of tables from 
which one could simply read the longitude of the 
ascendent at day as a function of the solar longitude 
and the solar altitude, and at night as a function of 
the solar longitude and the altitude of various fixed 
stars. Likewise, some astrolabe plates, particularly those 
of the Andalusian Ibn Baso (Cordova, ca. 700/1300), 
have special markings for finding the houses for a 
particular latitude directly. But generally the deter¬ 
mination of the houses at a particular time in a spe¬ 
cific latitude was a tedious mathematical operation. 

The positions of the sun, moon and planets at that 
time could either be calculated from the tables in an 
astronomical handbook of the genre known as zidj. 
[q.vi\ or taken from an ephemeris giving positions for 
each day at midday [see takwIm]. The location of 
each of the seven bodies in a given house had astro¬ 
logical significance, as well as their positions relative 
to each other, and particularly with respect to the 
moon (see ibid). 

The resulting horoscope [see za’iradja] might be 
included in an ephemeris, showing prognostications 
for the beginning of a given year or for an eclipse 
occurring during that year, or in a nativity book, 
showing prognostications for each year in the life of 


an individual. A string of horoscopes might be recorded 
in an astrological history, be it of individuals or dynas¬ 
ties, or of conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn, which 
according to a theory adopted from Sasanid astrol¬ 
ogy were deemed to be of singular astrological sig¬ 
nificance for religious and political changes. 

A popular notion (associated with Vettius Valens) 
was that the length of life ( c umr al-mawlud) of an indi¬ 
vidual was related to the horoscopus at birth. Another 
was that the duration of the foetus in the mother’s 
womb was related to the horoscopus at conception 
(maskat al-nutfa) and the horoscopus at birth. 

Bibliography : For the basic notions, see R.R. 
Wright, The Book of instruction in ... astrology by ... al- 
Biruni, London 1934, 149 ff.; E.S. Kennedy, Spherical 
astronomy in Kashi's KhaqanT Zlj, in fGAIW, ii (1985), 
1-46, esp. 42-6; idem, Treatise V of al-Kashi's Kha- 
qanl Zlj. Determination of the ascendent, to appear in 
ibid:, and idem, Ibn Mu l adh on the astrological houses , 
in ibid., ix (1994), 153-60. See also idem and 
D. Pingree, The Astrological History of Masha allah, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1971; L.P. Elwell-Sutton, The 
horoscope of Asadullah Mirza. A specimen of nineteenth- 
century Persian astrology, Leiden 1977; E.S. Kennedy, 
An astrological history based on the career of Genghis Khan. 
in S. Seikaly et alii (eds.), Quest for understanding. Arabic 
and Islamic studies in memory of Malcolm H. Ken, Beirut 
1991, 223-31; and D.A. King, Some Arabic copies 
of Vettius Valens ’ table for calculating the duration of life, 
in G. Endress (ed.), Symposium Graeco-Arabicum II, 
Amsterdam 1989, 25-8. (D.A. King) 

2. Astrological aspects. 

These start from the application of the term in 
astronomy (see 1. above) to a star (nad^m) whose move¬ 
ment is from above to below the horizon, or of a 
planet (kawkab) whose movement is from south to 
north, traversing the plane of the ecliptic. One speaks 
therefore of the ascending node of a planetary orbit, 
of ascending degrees and ascending latitudes. The 
ascending signs denote those during which the sun 
appears to rise on the horizon, sc. Capricorn, Aquarius, 
Pisces, Aries, Taurus and Gemini. Hence, in astro¬ 
logical terminology, “the ascendent is the zodiacal sign 
which rises on the horizon at the first moment of a 
man or woman’s birth” (Littre, s.v.). The astrologers 
derive indications from these astral positions and from 
their movements. 

Other terms used to describe such positions and 
movements are: kiranat or iktiranat “conjunctions”, in 
regard to the relationships between stars; mumazadjat 
“coincidences” of planets between themselves; ittisalat 
relations of planets between themselves; ishrdf'' apogee” 
of a planet; hubut “declension” of a planet; ra's , Lat. 
caput, the ascendent node in opposition to dhanab, Lat. 
cauda, descendant node (the pi. ru'us denotes “the 
direction of the zenith”. For the main planets of the 
solar system, the line of the nodes, taken into consider¬ 
ation, is connected with the plane of the ecliptic (cf. 
Nallino, in his Raccolta, v, 396); ghurub “setting” of the 
planets; rudj.u e , their retrograde motion; istikama their 
“direct course”; mukabala “opposition” of the planets 
in the signs of the Zodiac; huruk “fire”, which springs 
into flame on the planets when they find themselves 
in the signs of the Zodiac (involving here the “comet 
tails”, shuhub, Grk. aupXoyof;, Lat. flammae accense, see 
Nallino, op. cit., 16); mudabbir, Grk. K\)pio<; “regent”, 
said of a planet whose ascendent is in one of the 
signs of the Zodiac; and tulu c al-sha c ra al- e abur “helia¬ 
cal rising of Sirius”. All these terms play a decisive 
role in interpreting the movements of the planets and 
stars within the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
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In regard to the ascendent, one can derive exam¬ 
ples from the revolutions of the years and their ascend¬ 
ent stars ( tahwil al-sinin wa-tawdli e iha), e.g. indications 
of the revolution of the years when the ascendent is 
the sign of Leo, or the sign Virgo with Mercury as 
regent, Libra with Venus, Scorpio with Mars, etc., 
and the same procedure for the conjunctions, oppo¬ 
sitions, appearance of comets’ tails, etc. 

For the applications of these principles in daily life, 
see fa’l; in astrological predictions, see djafr; huruf; 
in divination through weather phenomena, see mal- 
hama; in the construction of horoscopes, see nudjum, 
ahkam al-; and in hemerology, electiones, see ikhtiyarat 
and sa'd and nahs. Thus omens at birth, and the 
choice of days and hours, derive from the principles 
governing the connections of the stars with each other. 
Knowledge of these connections makes up the essence 
of astrological divination, of theurgy [see sihr] and 
the talismanic art [see talsam]. 

The anonymous ms. Aya Sofya 2684, used for this 
article, gives indications for the signs of the Zodiac 
and their regents, sc. Taurus-Mars, Taurus-Venus, 
Gemini-Mercury, Cancer-the Moon, Leo-the Sun, etc. 
(see Fahd, Divination , 494). 

Bibliography'. See also Fahd, La divination arabe , 

Paris 1987, 488 ff. (T. Fahd) 

TALL A (a.), a term of military organisation, 
meaning an advance guard or reconnaissance 
force (pi. tala 3 i e ). 

It is said to refer to either an individual or a small 
group (three or four men) which was sent ahead of 
the main army to obtain information regarding the 
enemy (Lane, i, 1870a), although it is evident from 
descriptions of battles, at least from the later Middle 
Ages, that much larger bodies of soldiers were called 
by this term. According to T C A, the talVa was like a 
d}asus [g.y.], and in fact, even in later times, the line 
between reconnaissance and espionage is not always 
clear. The term is often translated as vanguard, but 
this leads to some confusion, since the latter word 
should be reserved for the mukaddama, which represents 
a separate corps of the regular army, such as in the 
txTbfa formation (see harb. ii. The Caliphate, at vol. 
Ill, 182). In later military manuals, much attention 
is devoted to the role of the advance guard. Al-Ansarl 
(d. 811/1408) writes that they should be a small group 
of lightly-armed cavalry, whose soldiers (and horses it 
might be added) should be carefully picked. The im¬ 
portance of secure communications with the main 
body and its commander is emphasised, as is the 
necessity of caution, especially against enemy ambushes. 
These reconnaissance troops are also known as 
kashshafa , literally “scouts” (G.T. Scanlon, A Muslim 
manual of war, Cairo 1961, 51-3 of Arabic text; see 
also harb. iii. The Mamluk Sultanate, at vol. Ill, 185). 
Another synonym for tali e a is the Persian term yazak. 
the Mongol advanced guard at Gaza in the summer 
of 658/1260 is referred to as talVa in an Arabic source 
(Ibn al-Furat, Talfikh, ms. Vatican Ar. 726, fol. 245a) 
and yazak by Rashid al-Dfn (LpamP al-tawankh = Histoire 
des Mongols de la Perse , ed. Quatremere, Paris 1836, 
346-7). Shortly afterwards, on the eve of the battle 
of 'Ayn Djalut [q.v.\ the Mamluk advance guard com¬ 
manded by Baybars is referred to by one source as 
a tali e a (al-MakrlzI, Suluk , Cairo 1934-73, i, 430) and 
by another as a shdlisk (Ibn al-Dawadarl, Kanz al- 
durar , viii, ed. U. Haarmann, Freiburg-Cairo 1971, 
49). But the latter Persian term (also written calish) is 
usually understood to be the equivalent to mukaddama , 
as is clearly seen from a description of the Mamluk 
order of the battle at Hims [q.vi\ in 681/1280 (Baybars 


al-Mansurl, fubdat al-fikra , ms. B.L. Add. 23325, fols. 
113b- li 4a). 

Bibliography. R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, 
Cambridge 1957, 427; D.R. Hill, The role of the 
camel and the horse in the early Arab conquests , in VJ. 
Parry and M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, technolog)! and soci¬ 
ety in the Middle East , London 1975, 32-43. 

(R. Amitai-Preiss) 

TALIB AMULI, an Indo-Persian poet of the 
late 16th and early 17th centuries, b. at an unknown 
date {ca. 987/1579?), d. 1036/1626-7. 

A native of Amul in Mazandaran, he was a cousin 
of the famous physician and poet Hakim Rukna Kashi, 
who had gone to India before Talib’s arrival in that 
country. Despite the fact that his works include kastdas 
in praise of Shah 'Abbas I {q.vi\, there is no evidence 
that he was ever attached to the Safawid court, and 
his earliest patrons seem to have been high officials. 
Via Kashan and Marw, he eventually migrated to 
seek his fortune in India, and after being patron¬ 
ised by various provincial governors and leading offi¬ 
cials, finally gained entry to the court of the Mu gh al 
Emperor Djahanglr [q.vi]. The high point of his career 
was the Emperor’s appointment of him as poet lau¬ 
reate at his court, but he seems to have developed 
some sort of mental illness in the last years of his 
life, dying comparatively young. 

Talib’s complete poems as published ( Kulliyyat , ed. 
Tahir! Shihab, Tehran 1346/1967) comprise some 
23,000 couplets. They include kastdas, including some 
addressed to £ AlT, an indication of the poet’s possibly 
Shl'I sympathies, various other types of verse-form, 
including mathnawis, but above all, ghazals , which are 
central to his literary contribution. 

Talib was generally praised by the tadhkira writers 
for the quality of his verse, although Lutf 'All Beg 
Adhar in his Atashkada was disapproving, reflecting his 
dislike for the “Indian style” (sabk-i hindt [< 7 .i>.]). Talib 
in fact contributed to what might be called the tran¬ 
sitional phase of this style. The merit of his verse 
lies chiefly in the novelty of similes and metaphors 
and in his innovative skill in the construction of word 
compounds. The dominant sentiment is, however, one 
of sadness arising from a sense of failure and disap¬ 
pointment. 

Bibliography : In addition to the standard tadhkira 
writers, up to and including Shibll Nu'manI, Shi c r 
al- c Adjam, iii, A'zamgarh 1945, see Rieu, BM. cat¬ 
alogue , ii, ms. Add. 5630; Bankipore cat., iii, Calcutta 
1912; Browne, LHP, iv; Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama, 
s.v.; Kh w adja 'Abd al-Rashld, Tadhkira-yi Talib AmuU, 
Karachi 1965; N.L. Rahman, Persian literature in India 
during the time of Jahangir and Shah Johan , Baroda 
1970; Urdu dd’ira-yx mtfarif-i isldmiyya , xii, Lahore 
1973; NabI HadI, Mughaloh ke malik al-shylara 3 , 
Allahabad 1978; Ahmad Gulcm Ma'am, Kanvan-i 
Hind, i, Mashhad 1369/1990; Dhablh Allah Safa, 
Tarikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, v/2, Tehran 1372/1993; 
Rypka et alii, Hist, of Iranian literature', S.A.H. Abidi, 
Tdlib-i-Amuli, his life and poetry, in IC, xli/2 (1967). 

(Munibur Rahman, shortened by the Editors) 
TALIBUF (Talibov), 'Abd al-Rahim, Persian 
writer and intellectual of the 19th century 
(b. Tabriz 1250/1834, d. 1329/1911). 

At ca. sixteen, he left for Tiflis (Tbilisi) in Trans¬ 
caucasia, where he learned the Russian language and 
was exposed to the writings of Russian writers as well 
as to Western political ideas. Subsequently, he settled 
in Tamir Khan Shura (present-day Buynaksk), capi¬ 
tal of Daghistan. In ca. 1306/1888 he joined Sayyid 
Muhammad Shabistarl (afterwards editor of Iran-i naw) 
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in starting in Istanbul the paper Shahsawan , of which 
only one number was published (see E.G. Browne, 
The press and poetry of modem Persia , Cambridge 1914, 
106-7; Muhammad Sadr HashimI, Tankh-i (Hard’id u 
madj.allat-i Iran , Isfahan n.d., iii, 56). In 1906, after 
the proclamation of a constitutional regime in Persia, 
he was elected in his absence to the Persian parlia¬ 
ment but, for reasons which remain unclear, he decided 
against taking up his seat and stayed on in Russia. 
He died in Tamir Khan Shura. 

Talibuf was the author of several books, both orig¬ 
inal and translated, which enjoyed much prestige dur¬ 
ing their time. Among them, Saftnayi Talibi “Talib’s 
journal” (Istanbul 1311-12/1893-4), Masdlik al-muhsinin 
“The ways of the charitable” (Cairo 1323/1905), and 
Masa’il al-hayat “Problems of life” (Tiflis 1324/1906) 
deserve special consideration because of their literary 
significance. The first-named work, also called Kitab-i 
Ahmad , was inspired, according to the author, by 
Rousseau’s Emile. In the second, Talibuf presents an 
imaginary travelogue describing the experiences of a 
group of individuals who set out on an educational 
trip for the peak of Damawand, and uses the narra¬ 
tive of the journey to expound his own views on var¬ 
ious social, cultural and ethical subjects. Similar in 
form is his Masa’il al-hayat , which has politics and 
society for its theme. Talibuf also wrote sundry arti¬ 
cles which were published in the journals of the day 
such as Andyuman and Habl al-matin. In all his works, 
he used a simple Persian style, an achievement all 
the more creditable in view of the fact that his own 
language was Adharf [< 7 . 0 .] Turkish. Talibuf’s ideas 
attracted a keen response from the enlightened and 
progressive elements of the society, and played a 
prominent role in the late 19th-century political and 
intellectual awakening in Persia. 

Bibliography. I. Works (not mentioned in the 
text): Nuk,hba-yi sipihn (an abbreviated version of 
the Prophet’s biography taken from the Nasikh 
al-tawankh ), Istanbul 1310/1892; Risala-yi Fizik 
(tr. from Russian, on Physics), Istanbul 1311/1893; 
Pandnama-yi Markus, Kaysar-i Rum (tr. via Russian 
of the Meditations of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius), Istanbul 1312/1894; Risala-yi hay’at-i djadida 
(tr. via Russian of Camille Flammarion’s French 
work on astronomy), Istanbul 1312/1894; Idahat 
dar khusus-i azadx, Tehran 1312/1907; Siyasat-i Talibi 
(published posthumously), Tehran 1329/1911. 

2. Studies. Muhammad KazwFnF, Wafayat-i 
mu c asinn, in Yadgar , v/4-5; Iradj Afshar, in Yaghmd, 
iv/5; idem, introd. to Azadi wa siyasat , Tehran 
1357/1978; MahdF Malikzada, Tarikh-i inkilab-i 
mashrutiyyat-i Iran , i, Tehran 1328/1949; Ahmad 
KasrawF, Tankh-i mashruta-yi Iran, i, Tehran 1357/ 
1978; Bozorg Alavi, Geschichte und Entwicklung der 
modemen persischen Literatur, Berlin 1964; Rypka et alii , 
Hist, of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968; Farfdun 
Adamiyyat, Andtsha-ha-yi Talibuf in Sukhan, xvi/5-8; 
Yahya Aryanpur, Az Saba ta Mma , i, Tehran 1350/ 
1971; ‘AlF KatibF et alii (eds.), introd. to Siyasat-i 
Talibi, Tehran 1357/1978; Iradj ParsF-nizhad, in 
Madpalla-yi Iranshinasi, ii/3, Bethesda, Md. 1990. 

(Munibur Rahman) 

TALIK [see tulaka’] . 

TA C LIK, Ta'lIka (a., pis. ta c likdt, ta e dlik) in schol¬ 
arly activity refers to the “appending upon ( c ala)” 
a text or the “deriving from (‘an)” an author 
and then to the resulting notes, glosses, com¬ 
ments, excerpts and appendices. Similar in a 
way to hashiya [y.o.], it is, however, much less firmly 
anchored in manuscripts than hashiya was originally. 


In later centuries, it came to be used quite frequently 
in titles of essays. Earlier, its supposed use as a title 
was more descriptive than formal and was often the 
choice of convenience by someone other than the 
author. Among titles listed in the Fihrist, Ta c likat 
appears only for two alchemical works ( Fihrist , 359, 
11. 5, 16) and is of uncertain meaning. In later bib¬ 
liographies, some titles of works by philosophers and 
scientists were expanded, obviously not by their 
authors, by the addition of “in the form of notes” 
( : ala djihat/tarik al-ta c lik, see Ibn AbF Usaybi‘a, ii, 138- 
9 [al-FarabF], ii, 96 [Ibn al-Haytham]); some were 
stated to be ta c lik, ta c alik (KiftF, 362-3 [Yahya b. c AdF]; 
Ibn AbF Usaybi'a, ii, 103-5 [Ibn Ridwan and AfriPFm]; 
ibid., i, 322, 1. 13, talalik hikmiyya [Abu Sulayman al- 
SidjistanF] also may not be a formal title). The orig¬ 
inality of the title TaHikdt in preserved works of 
al-FarabF and Ibn SFna is also subject to doubt. Yet 
the use of the word as a descriptive title may indeed 
have originated among problem-centred disciplines 
such as philosophy, natural science and grammar, 
rather than in the religious sciences, but it appears 
rather early in jurisprudence. 

Other technical usages of taffflc include one of the 
science of hadith that came into use, originally in con¬ 
nection with the Sahihs of al-BukharF and Muslim, 
for traditions “derived from {mu c allak ‘an)” an authority 
without the indication of a complete isnad or the com¬ 
plete text. Note further the use of ta e lik for a particu¬ 
lar script [see khatt, at vol. IV, 1124-5] and as a 
grammatical term. See also talak. 

Bibliography : Title indices s.v., as, for instance, 
in Brockelmann, Sezgin, HadjdjF Khalifa: Lane, 
2137a-b; J. Michot, Tables de correspondance des 
“Ta'liqat” d'al-Farabi, des “Ta'liqat” d’Avicenne et du 
“Liber Aphorismorum” d\Andrea Alpago, in MIDEO, xv 
(1982), 231-50; J.E. Brockopp, Slavery in Islamic law, 
unpubl. Yale Univ. diss., 1995, 75 ff., for possible 
4th/10th-century legal titles. For the hadith term, 
see Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima , chs. 1 and 11, and 
the introduction of Sa'Fd c Abd-al-Rahman Musa al- 
K-r-ki’s edition of Ibn Hadjar, Tagplik at-ta e lik , 
‘Amman 1405/1985, i, 283 ff., and passim. For the 
grammatical term, see R.M. Rammuni, in Intern. 
Journal of Islamic and Arabic Studies, iii (1986), 27-42. 

(F. Rosenthal) 

TA C LIKI-ZADE, Mehmed b. Mehmed el-Fenari, 
Ottoman court historiographer ( shehnamedj_i ) 
in the sixteenth century. Ta c lFkF-zade was born in the 
province of Ay din in Western Anatolia at some time 
in the 1540s. He was a descendant of the famous 
FenarF family; as his name shows, his father must 
have been an expert in calligraphy, especially in the 
ta e Rk script. From 969/1562 he served as secretary 
(katib ) to Prince Murad in Manisa. When the latter 
ascended the throne in 982/1574, Ta‘lFkF-zade found 
employment as a katib in the imperial chancery. In 
991-3/1583-5, he took part in the military campaigns 
against Persia where he performed secretarial services. 
In ca. 998/1590 he was appointed assistant to the 
chief shehnamedfi Lokman. In 1004/1596, when the 
latter showed reluctance to accompany Mehemmed III 
on his Hungarian campaign, his office was given to 
Ta c lFkF-zade. He held this post until 1009/1601 and 
probably died between 1011 and 1020/1603 and 1611. 

Prior to his appointment as court historiographer, 
Ta'lFkF-zade wrote three works ( Firdset-ndme , 1574-5: 
on the connection of a man’s outward features and 
his character; Tebrizijye, 1585, and Gurdjistan seferi, 1585, 
on the Persian campaigns). As shehnamedf he left to us 
another three compositions. The Shemd : il-name-yi al-i 
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*Othman (1593) outlines the distinctive features of the 
Ottoman dynasty, while the Shehname-i humayun (1596) 
and the Egri fethi txBrikhi (1598, in verse; the title has 
been established by Woodhead, see Bibl.) describe the 
Hungarian campaigns of Sinan Pasha and Mehemmed 
III respectively. While the first court historiographers 
imitated the famous Shah-name of FirdawsT in form and 
language, Ta c llkl-zade, with one exception, composed 
prose works in Ottoman insha* style. Shortly after 
his dismissal, the shehnameffi post seems to have been 
abolished. 

Bibliography : Nedjlb < Asim, f Othmanli ta’rikh- 
niiwtsleri we miiwerrikhleri: shehnamedjiler, in TOEM, ii, 
no. 7 (1911), 432-4; Christine Woodhead, From scribe 
to litterateur: the career of a sixteenth-century Ottoman Katib, 
in BSMES Bull, ix/1 (1982), 55-74; eadem, An experi¬ 
ment in official historiography: the post of §ehnameci in 
the Ottoman Empire , in WgJCM, lxxv (1983), 157-82; 
eadem, (( The Present Terror of the World”? Contemporary 
views of the Ottoman Empire c. 1600 , in History , lxxii/234 
(1987), 20-37 (a thorough analysis of the Shema y il- 
name ); eadem, Ta'Uki-zade’s §ehname-i humayun. A 
history of the Ottoman campaign into Hungary 1593-94 , 
Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 82, Berlin 1983 (ed. 
of the work in transcription). The four miniatures 
in the manuscripts of the Egri fethi ta’nkhi were pub¬ 
lished by G. Fehervari, The “Egri Fetihname” in the 
Topkapi Sarayi Muzesi Kiitiiphanesi (in Hungarian), in Az 
Egri Muzeum Evkonyve 1969, Eger 1969, figs. 1-10 
(according to the author, the correct title of this 
work is Stehnameyi sultan-i selatln-i djihan) and Geza 
Feher, Turkish miniatures from the period of Hungary's 
Turkish occupation , Budapest 1975, pis. XLVIII-LI. 

(P. Fodor) 

TALIKOf A, a small town of the mediae¬ 
val central Deccan, now in the Bldjapur District 
of the Karnataka State of the Indian Union (lat 16° 
31’ N., long. 76° 20' E.). It is famed as the assem¬ 
bly point and base camp for the combined forces of 
the South Indian sultanates (the ‘Adil Shahls, Band 
Shahls, Kutb Shahls and Nizam Shahls [q-w.]). These 
all marched southwards some 50 km/30 miles south¬ 
wards to the Krishna river and the villages of Rakshasa 
and Tangadi, crossed the river and, at a point 
20 km/12 miles south of the Krishna, after several 
skirmishes, the Muslim forces engaged those of 
Vidjayanagara [q.vi\ at a village called Bannikatti on 
(most probably) 20 Dj umada II 972/23 January 1565. 
This historic battle is usually termed that of Tallkola, 
although it should more accurately be called that of 
Bannikatti. In it, the power of the Hindu ruler of 
Vidjayanagara, the 80-year old Rama Radja, was bro¬ 
ken and the Radja himself executed by the victori¬ 
ous Nizam Shahl. 

Bibliography : Imperial gazetteer of India 1 , xxiii, 214; 
H.K. Sherwani, Tdingana under Ibrahim Qutb Shah , 
in Jnal. Indian Hist. (1957), 359-84; idem, The site 
of the so-called Battle of Talikota, in Jnal. Pak. Hist. 
Soc ., v, 111 If.; idem and P.M. Joshi (eds.), History 
of medieval Deccan (1295-1724), Haydarabad 1973, i, 
128 n. 179, 247-8, 330-2; R.C. Majumdar (ed.), 
The history and culture of the Indian people. VII. The 
Mughul empire , Bombay 1974, 424-6; B. Stein, 
Vijayanagara (= The New Cambridge history of India , 1.2), 
Cambridge 1989, 119-20. See also hind. iv. His¬ 
tory, at vol. II, 425a. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TA LIMIYYA [see ismaTljyya], 

TALISH, a di strict on the southwestern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, originally wholly 
within Persia until the Gulistan Treaty of 12/24 
October 1813 between Russia and Persia awarded to 


Russia the greater part of Talish, that north of the 
Astara river. This last part has successively been ruled 
by Imperial Russia, the Soviets and (since 1991) the 
Azerbaijan Republic. The part of the Iranian Talishl 
people remaining within Persia occupies an area of 
the modern province (ustan) of East Azerbaijan to 
about 50 km/30 miles south of the Astara river. 

1 . Geography and history. 

The region comprises an inland mountain region 
and a narrow coastal strip, fertile, with dense vege¬ 
tation (a home of the endangered Caspian tiger) and 
a high rainfall (approx. 125 cm/50 inches of rain p.a. 
at Lankoran [q.v.], the main urban centre of Talish); 
in the north, Talish merges into the steppelands of 
Mukan [^.z>.] or Mughan. 

According to Marquart, Streifziige, 278-9, the name 
is first found in the Armenian translation of the 
Alexander Romance as T'alish. At the time of the 
Arab conquests, in 24 or 25/645-6, al-Walfd b. ‘Ukba 
b. Abi Mu'ayt raided al-B.b.r (? cf. Minorsky, Hudud 
al- c alam , comm., 391; the anonymous author does not 
mention Talish), al-T.y.lasan (= Talish) and the steppe 
region of Mukan (al-Baladhurf, Futuh , 327; al-Tabari, 
i, 2805). According to al-AsmaT, in Yakut, Buldan , i, 
812, iii, 571, the Persian pronunciation of the region’s 
name was Talishan (a plural form?), and in early 
Islamic times it was an administrative district ( c amal) 
of the province of Gurgan. Hamd Allah Mustawft 
(8th/14th century) mentions a village Talish on the 
road from Sultaniyya to Ardabll (hence south of the 
earlier Talish) ( Nuzha , 180, tr. 173). In the Il-Khanid 
period, the Ispahbadhs of Gllan seem to have had a 
principality on the borders of Gllan and Mukan, with 
a fortress and villages in Talish (Minorsky, A Mongol 
decree of 720/1320 to the family of Shaykh Z&hid , in 
BSOAS, xvi [1954], 524-5), and in later times, a local 
khan had his seat at Lankoran and was subject to the 
kings of Persia; but the district played little part in 
the wider affairs of Persia until the advance of Tsarist 
Russia through eastern Transcaucasia. Peter the Great 
first occupied the region; it was returned to Persia in 
1732, again occupied by the Russians 1796-1812 but 
finally lost in the next year. Hence after 1813, the 
greater part of Talish came within Russian territory, 
in which the greater part of the Talish! people now 
found themselves, many of them continuing to no¬ 
madise in the Mukan steppes, but a smaller part of 
them has remained within Persia. Most of the Talishls 
are Shi‘Is. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 

the article): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 

Caliphate , 173; N. Yu. Marr, Talishi, Petrograd 1922; 

M. Bazin, Le Tdleche, une region ethnique au nord de 

VIran , Paris 1980. (C.E. Bosworth) 

2. Language. 

Talishl is a North-Western Iranian language, 
close to Tati [^.».]. The language (or dialect) has a 
range of mutually intelligible sub-dialects, stretching 
from the north to the south. The consonantal system 
of Talishl does not differ from that of Persian, whereas 
the range of its vowels is enlarged, in comparison to 
Persian, by the addition of d, a central vowel, and at 
least in northern and central sub-dialects, also by ii, 
a front vowel. As is the case with most of the mod¬ 
em Iranian dialects of ancient Media, Talishl pos¬ 
sesses two cases: the direct or the subject case, and 
the oblique or the genitive and object case. In Asaliml, 
a central Talishl dialect, the case endings typically 
are: sing. dir. - o , pi. dir. -e, sing. obi. -i, pi. obi. -un. 

The verbal system diverges from most other West¬ 
ern Iranian dialects by employing the present stem 
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for the Imperfect and the past stem for the Present, 
e.g., Asa(lirm) vrij-/vrit- “to run,” a-urij-im “I was run¬ 
ning” ( a- is the durative marker), b-a-vrit-im “I run, I 
am running”. Further, verbal affixes, including the 
negative m/ni, cause a reshuffling of the elements of 
conjugation in the Present, e.g. ni-m-a-vrit “I don’t 
run, am not running” where the personal “ending” 
precedes the marker and the stem. 

Syntactically, Talishi, like Tad, employs the erga¬ 
tive construction in past transitive verbs based on the 
past stem; accordingly, the agent of the verb is put 
in the oblique case, the logical direct object in the 
direct case and the verb agrees with its direct object, 
e.g. Asa. esbun (obi. pi.) gusd harda (sg.) “the dogs ate 
flesh”. 

Bibliography : The Northern Talishi spoken to 
the north of the Arax river has been adequately 
studied and published by B.V. Miller in Taleshskii 
yazik (“Talishi language”), Moscow 1953. A sketch 
of Masula*!, together with some texts and a glos¬ 
sary, by G. Lazard is published in St. Ir., vii/6 
(1978), 251-68, and viii/2 (1979), 36-66, 269-75; 
and a grammatical oudine of Asalimi by E. Yar- 
shater in ibid. , xxv/1 (1996), 77-104. See also 
M. Bazin, Le Taleche, me region ethnique au nord de 
VIran , ii, Paris 1980, 69-70, 189 ff. and figs. 94, 
95; idem, Recherche des rapports entre diver site dialectale 
et geographie humaine: I’exemple du Tales, in Interdisgiplindre 
Iran-Forschung, Wiesbaden 1979, 1-14; L.A. Pireyko, 
Tallshsko-Russki slovar (“Talishi Russian dictionary”), 
Moscow 1976; ‘All ‘Abdoll, Farhang-i Tati u Talishi 
(“T. and T. [-Persian] dictionary”), Tehran 1984. 
For other works, see Bazin, Le Taleche , 263-4, and 
Yarshater, op. cit., 77. (E. Yarshater) 

TAL KH IS [see mukhtasar] . 

TALL (a.), usually written Tell in European geo¬ 
graphical terminology, means in Arabic “hill, 
mound, tumulus”, but has in the Ma gh rib a spe¬ 
cific meaning unconnected with archaeology. 

According to Maurer, in Troin (ed.), Le Maghreb , 
the primary meaning in Arabic dialect is said to be 
“marly, grey or darkish soil” (cf. W. Margais 
and A. Guiga, Textes arabes de Takrouna. II. Glossaire, 
i, Paris 1958, 495: “sol gras et argileux”). By exten¬ 
sion, it designates the whole region where this 
type of soil is found, and is contrasted on one 
hand to the regions of the high northern plains of a 
more crusted, clayey nature and, in a certain man¬ 
ner, to the idea of sahra\ The definition in terms of 
soil has then inclined towards a bio-climatic defini¬ 
tion designating that part of the Maghrib still under 
a marked Mediterranean influence. It denotes a band 
of territory running west-south-west to east-north-east 
of very variable width extending from the Moroccan 
Gharb to northern Tunisia. Despite a relief much 
broken up and containing a mosaic of plains, hills 
and mountains, liable to intense erosion, the Tell con¬ 
stitutes the part of the Ma gh rib useful for agricultural 
purposes; the conjunction of soils of the tell type and 
more abundant rainfall (over 300 or 400 mm) per¬ 
mits agriculture there without irrigation. The parts 
of this made up of plains have been the main sites 
for economic changes, whereas the mountains have 
had their development frustrated by communication 
difficulties. 

Bibliography: J.-F. Troin (ed.), Le Maghreb, Paris 
1985. See also Algeria, i; atlas; al-machrib. i; 
Tunisia. _ (Y. Callot) 

TALL BA SH IR (present-day (Tkish.) Tilbe§ar 
Kalesi; Armenian Thilpasar, Thil Aveteac; Frankish 
Turbessel), a fortress and walled town of the 


north Syrian borderlands, in present-day south¬ 
ern Turkey, 25 km/15 miles south-east of the city of 
Gaziantep (‘Ayntab [q-v.]), near the village of 
Giindogdu. 

Although mentioned as early as Assyrian times, the 
detailed history of Tall Bashir begins at the end of 
the 5th/11th century, testimony to its position in the 
path of powers seeking to expand east or west. In 
489/1096 the Saldjuk ruler of Aleppo, Ridwan b. 
Tutush [q.vi], captured it from Yaghisiyan, ruler of 
Antakiya. The following year Tall Bashir and the 
fortress of al-Rawandan [q.v.] were acquired by 
Baldwin II, Count of Edessa, who gave both sites as 
a fief to his nephew Joscelin I, Count of Courtenay. 
Tall Bashir remained in Frankish hands until 
546/1151, when Joscelin II lost it to Nur al-Dln 
Mahmud b. Zangl [q.v.], for whom Tall Bashir played 
an important role in checking his rivals: the Artukids 
to the east, and the Danishmendids and Saldjuks to 
the north. Tall Bashir’s strategic and economic impor¬ 
tance were reflected in the elaboration and extent of 
its arrangements: a fragmentary 6th/12th century 
Arabic source describes an inner circuit wall com¬ 
prising 15 salients, an outer circuit wall and a sub¬ 
urb (ms. Bibl. Nat. 2281, fol. 57b). In 571-2/1176, 
together with other north Syrian strongholds, includ¬ 
ing ‘Ayntab, Tall Bashir was ceded to the Ayyubid 
Salah al-Dln [q.vi\, although it was to remain mostly 
in the control of its Zangid fief-holder, Badr al-Dfn 
Duldirim al-Yarukl, until 615/1218-9, when it was 
taken by the Rum Saldjuk ruler ‘Izz al-Dln Kaykawus 
I. Shortly afterwards, it fell to al-Malik al-Ashraf I, 
Ayyubid ruler of the Djazfra, who gave it to the Shihab 
al-Dln Toghril, regent to the ruler of Aleppo, al-Malik 
al-‘Az!z. Withstanding an attack by the Kh w arazm- 
ians in 638/1240-1, Tall Bashir was given in 646/1248 
by al-Malik al-Nasir of Aleppo to al-Malik al-Ashraf 
III in exchange for the latter’s possession of Hims. 
The fortifications survived destruction by the Mongols, 
since al-Ashraf paid homage to Hiilegii, but were then 
dismantled by the Mamluk sultan Baybars towards 
the end of the 7th/13th century, leaving, according 
to Ibn Shaddad, an administrative presence and a 
civilian settlement. Today, little remains of the site 
save for the fortress mound, upon which there are 
traces of a gateway. 

Bibliography : Matthew of Edessa, tr. Dostourian, 
Chronicle, London 1993, 168, 176, 207, 225, 258- 
60; William of Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus trans- 
marinis gestarum , in RHC. Historiens occidentaux , i/1, 
437, 689, i/2, 784-6; Michael the Syrian, Chronique, 
Paris 1905, iii, 195, 211, 216, 230, 232, 296, 297, 
333, 366; Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn aI-‘Adim, Bugkya, 
ed. S. Zakkar, i, Damascus 1988, 321-2; idem, 
Zubda, ii, Damascus 1954, 125, 148, 158-9, 194-5, 
251, 302-3, iii, Damascus 1968, 71, 125, 129-30, 
153, 182-3, 213, 252; Abu Shama, Dhayl , Beirut 
1974, 109; ‘Izz al-Dln Ibn Shaddad. A e ldk, i/2, 
Damascus 1991, 100-8; Dussaud, Topographie histor. 
de la Syne antique et medievale , Paris 1927, 436, 464, 
468; Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, 115-9; 
H. Hellenkemper, Burgen der Kreugritterzeit , Bonn 1976, 
38-43 (description and plan); T.A. Sinclair, Eastern 
Turkey, iv, London 1990, 123. 

(E. Honigmann-[D.W. Morray]) 
al-TALL al-KABIR, Tell el-Kebir, a fairly 
recent village agglomeration of some 5 settle¬ 
ments in the Egyptian Nile Delta, 50 km/30 
miles west of IsmaTliyya [-y.r] at the eastern end of 
al-Sharkiyya province. 

Located in Wadi Tumaylat, ancient fortifications 
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and mounds of buried cities mostly of Ptolemaic times 
underline the former strategic importance of the set- 
dement. During the late Middle Ages, the Wadi 
Tumaylat had ceased to be a place of permanent set¬ 
tlement, and it was only in the middle of the 19th 
century that the Wadi was recultivated. Hanadi, 
Nafa'at and Tumaylat nomads now setded in the 
vicinity of the former fortifications, giving to the place 
the name al-Tall al-Kabir. In 1857-8, the railway 
which followed the Wadi Tumaylat reached the vil¬ 
lage, and the IsmaTliyya Canal (dug 1858-63 in order 
to supply the new urban settlements in the Suez Canal 
region with fresh water) also improved the local agri¬ 
culture. In consequence, the population of al-Tall al- 
Kabrr rose to over 3,000 by the end of the late 19th 
century. During the last phase of the Anglo-Egyptian 
war of 1882, al-Tall al-Kabir became famous as 
Ahmad ‘Urabf Pasha moved his military headquar¬ 
ters to this place. Al-Tall al-Kabir became the last 
line of defence against the Bridsh troops under General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley advancing from IsmaTliyya to 
Cairo through the Wadi Tumaylat. On 13 September 
1882, 6,000 to 7,000 Egyptian regulars and some 
20,000 peasant soldiers were overrun during one hour 
of short but severe fighting, and at least 2,000 
Egyptians were killed. On 12 and 13 January 1952, 
al-Tall al-Kabir again came into the news when British 
troops leaving the Canal Zone entered the region in 
order to fight Egyptian partisans. 

Bibliography : A. Boinet, Dictionnaire geographique 
de VEgypte, Cairo 1899; A. Bioves, Franfais et Anglais 
en Egypte , 1881-1882 , Paris 1910, 279; Salim al- 
Nakkasfi, Misr UTMisriyyin , Alexandria 1884, v, 
151-7; Ch. Royle, The Egyptian campaigns, i, London 
1886, 249-57; W. Scawen Blunt, My diaries , London 
1919-20, ii, 38-9; idem, Secret history of the English 
occupation of Egypt, New York 1922, 311 ff; A. Scholch, 
Agypten den Agyptem, Zurich 1972, 252-60, Eng. tr. 
Egypt for the Egyptians , London 1981. 

(R. Schulze) 

al-TALL ATARI, Shihab al-Din Muhammad b. 
Yusuf b. Mas"ud b. Salim, a well-regarded minor 
poet of Ayyubid times, born in Mawsil on 25 
Dj umada II 593/15 May 1197 and died in Hamat 
on Wednesday, 10 Shawwal 675/17 March 1277. 

He claimed Arab descent from the Banu Shayban 
[q.vi\. His father, known as Ibn ‘Urradj, who was 
born in TallaTar (TallyaTar) near Mawsil in 560/1165 
and died in Nasibin on Tuesday, 3 Muharram 
615/(Sunday!) 1 April 1218, was well educated, a poet 
and expert in ancient Arabian and Persian history, 
with strong Shl"i sympathies; he was on familiar terms 
with the Ayyubid ruler al-Malik al-Ashraf Musa of 
Mayyafarikm (later of Damascus). His son spent his 
life at the courts of the Ayyubid rulers of Mayyalarikm, 
Aleppo, Damascus, and, eventually, Hamat, and also 
traveled widely in the region. We hear of only one 
trip outside of it, to Cairo, where he was in Ramadan 
638/March-April 1241 (Ibn Khallikan, ed. Ihsan 
"Abbas, vii, 40). Precise details as to how he fared 
during the Mongol invasion are lacking. He became 
well known as a poet already as a young man (if 
Yakut, i, 863-4, refers to him rather than his father) 
and was in close contact with contemporary poets 
and litterateurs. It was poetical rivalries, especially one 
with Sulayman b. Bulayman (595-686/1199-1287), that 
appear to have done the most to publicise his trou¬ 
bles as a compulsive gambler who gambled away 
whatever gifts and stipends he received at court, 
allegedly making himself homeless at times and even 
provoking an official edict against gambling with him. 


His morals, in general, were severely criticised, yet he 
lived a long and productive life. As a poet, he enjoyed 
fame for his skilful use of lyrical/erotic imagery, and 
he is said to have worked in all the popular poetic 
genres of the time. 

Bibliography : His biography and that of his 
father appear in the Kalafid ( c Ukud) al-djuman ft 
far a* id shu'ara 3 al-zaman by his contemporary (who 
died, however, two decades before him), Ibn al- 
Sha tc ar, parts VII and X - vols. vi, 44-56, and 
viii, 512-24, of the facsimile published by F. Sezgin, 
Frankfurt am Main 1410/1990. Biographies by 
younger contemporaries are Ibn al-SukaT, Tali, ed. 
J. Sublet, Damascus 1974, nos. 226 and 121, and 
al-Yumm, iii, 218-28, iv, 323-4 (the Haydarabad 
ed. conflates his with his father’s data, as shown 
by manuscripts of the work made available by Dr. 
Li Guo). Among later biographies are Dhahabf, 
Ta’rikh al-Islam and e Ibar, anno 675; Safadf, Waft, 
v, 255-63, xv, 356-58; Kutubi, Fawat, ii, 546-55, i, 
350-1, ed. Ihsan "Abbas, iv, 62-71, ii, 57-59; Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, xiii, 272; Ibn Taghrlbirdi, Nudjum, 
vii, 255-57; Ibn al-Tmad, Shadharat, v, 349. See 
further Brockelmann, I 2 , 300, S I, 458; F. Rosenthal, 
Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 147-49, 176. The 
long promised edition of his collected poems seems 
not yet to have appeared; the so-called Diwan (Cairo 
1298 [not available], Beirut 1310, 1326) contains 
only a small selection of poems. 

(F. Rosenthal) 

TALUT, the Islamic equivalent to the bib¬ 
lical Saul based on a familiar form in the Arabic 
reproduction of ancient names (often in assonant pairs), 
faSul (Talut-Djalut, Yadjudj-Madjudj, Hartit-Marut, 
Harun, Karun, Dawud, Tabut, etc.). He occurs in 
the Kur’an only in II, 246-51, a parallel with the 
Biblical I Samuel, v-xviii. Chosen by God to lead 
Israel in response to their request for a king, Talut 
is poor but wise and physically powerful. Although 
considered unworthy of kingship by the people, he is 
confirmed through an unnamed prophet by the divine 
sign of angels bearing the Ark [Tabut) containing the 
Sakina and a remnant of the house of Moses and 
Aaron (Harun). On a campaign against Goliath (Djalut 
\q.vf), God divides Talut’s army on the basis of how 
they drink from a river, a motif reminiscent of the 
episode of Gideon in Judges, vii, 4-7. Talut’s army 
is victorious despite Israel’s fear, but it is David (Dawud 
[q.vf) who slays Goliath. 

The story is filled out substantially in the exegeti- 
cal literature, which exhibits great familiarity with 
motifs from the Bible and Midrash. The traditions 
making up the longer exegetical narrative derive from 
a consistent set of sources which can be traced accord¬ 
ing to their motifs and styles of narration. The un¬ 
named prophet of the Kur’an is usually Samuel 
(AshmawFl or Shamwil \q.vf), but occasionally Jere¬ 
miah, Simon, Joshua or Elisha. Talut is unfit for king- 
ship because his tribe is Benjamin, which is disqualified 
because of its evil acts (Wahb in al-Tha"labi alludes 
to the episode of the tribe’s evil nature in Judges, 
xix-xx). Before becoming king, Talut, whose name 
refers to his great height, was a poor donkey herder, 
tanner, or water carrier. God gave Samuel a staff 
and/or a horn of oil with which to determine whom 
God chose to be king of Israel. Only Talut fits the 
signs, and subsequendy advances against Goliath, king 
of the Canaanites or Amalekites, or a Copt, who had 
Berber soldiers in his armies. In one version, Talut 
excuses many from his army before encountering the 
river (cf. Deut., xx, 5-7; Kur’an, IX, 91-2). His troops 
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number from 4,000 to 300,000, but only 310 (or 
313/319) pass the test at the river, a number equal 
to the number of fighters at Badr (cf. al-Bukhari, 
magkazi, 6; al-Tirmidhi, siyar , 38; Ibn Madja, dfhad, 
25). Talut pledges to give his daughter to whomever 
will smite Goliath, but refuses David until he kills 200 
of Talut’s enemies. He eventually gives David a third 
(or half) of his kingdom, or his signet ring as a sign 
of rule, but envies Israel’s love of David and tries 
repeatedly to kill him. In some versions, he attempts 
to co-opt his daughter into helping him, but to no 
avail. In one humorous episode, Talut impales a wine¬ 
skin put in place of David in his bed. When Talut 
is splashed with the red wine, he remarks how David 
was a drunkard. In rage at his repeated failures, Talut 
kills all the sages of Israel except one surviving woman 
who knows the ineffable name of God. He subse¬ 
quently regrets his violence against David and/or the 
sages and seeks atonement, but Samuel has since died. 
With the help of the woman, a prophet (usually Samuel 
or Elisha, but even Joshua) is called from the dead. 
Talut learns that his atonement is possible only if he 
and all his heirs are killed in sacred warfare {djihad 
ji sabfl Allah), which he orchestrates for himself and 
his sons. 

Bibliography. Ya'kubf, Ta’rikk , i, 50-3; Tabari, 
i, 548-59; idem, Tafstr , Beirut 1984, ii, 595-625; 
Mas'udf, Muru<H, ed. Pellat, §§ 98-102; Tha'labl, 
Kisas al-anbiya\ Beirut n.d., 235-9; FasawF, Bad 3 al- 
jstalk, ed. Khoury, Wiesbaden 1978, 85-98; Kisa’I, 
Kisas al-anbiya*, ed. Eisenberg, Leiden 1922, 250-8; 
Ibn al-Athlr, Beirut 1965, i, 217-22; Ibn KathTr, 
Kisas al-anbiya\ Beirut 1982, ii, 240-7; Djaza’iri, al- 
Nur al-mubln ji kisas al-anbiya\ Kum n.d., 330-4; 
MadjlisF, Bihar al-anwar , Tehran 1956-7, xiii, 435- 
57; G. Weil, Biblical legends of the Mussulmans , New 
York 1846, 177-85; M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden 1893, 185-9; J. Horovitz, 
Jewish proper names and derivatives in the Koran, in 
HUCA, ii (1925), 161-4; idem, Koranische Untersuchungen, 
Berlin and Leipzig 1926, 123; R. Ebied and 
L. Wickham, Al-Ta'qubVs account of the Israelite Prophets 
and Kings, in JNES, xxix (1970), 80-98. 

(R. Firestone) 

TAMAHAK [see tawarik. 2]. 

TAMASHEK [see tawarik. 2]. 

TAMASNA (Berber, “the palm of the hand, plain”), 
the ancient name for the Atlantic coastal 
plain of Morocco bounded by the rivers Bouragrag 
and Umm al-RabT, “from Sala to Marrakush (Ibn 
Khaldun. e Ibar, i, 60). This “Moroccan meseta”, known 
for its fertile soil, has traditionally been an area for 
cereal growing, the products being exported to al- 
Andalus in mediaeval times. It forms a natural pas¬ 
sage between two key regions, those of Fas and of 
Marrakush, limited on the east by deep valleys cov¬ 
ered with forest. Its richness and its position explain 
its lively history. 

The place-name Tamasna appears for the first time 
in the list of regions conquered by Idrfs I and then 
in the succession of his son Idris II [q.vv .]. Until the 
6 th/12th century, this region was merged into the 
kingdom of the Barghawata which was also 

termed the kingdom of Tamasna. After the elimina¬ 
tion of these so-called “heretics”, the ruined country¬ 
side remained abandoned, and the Almohad caliph 
al-Mansur established there nomadic Arab tribes 
(Khult. Sufyan and Djabir). The Marmids used it as 
pasture land and entrusted their beasts to the Hilal, 
who intermarried with the Zenata and Hawwara 
Berbers. The mixture of the two races gave birth to 


new tribes using the Arabic language who became 
sedentarised and known under the name of Shawiya 
(or Chaouia) [^.»J. This name ended up by replac¬ 
ing the ancient Tamasna used in the official docu¬ 
ments of the Makhzen up to the 19th century. However, 
“Chaouia” denotes a more restricted region. 

The place-name Tamasna has now completely dis¬ 
appeared. Only a place within Rabat (Bab Tamasna), 
recalling a gate now disappeared, and the patronymic 
“Masnawi”) retain a feeble echo of it. 

Bibliography. See the classical sources on the 
history of Morocco (Bakri, Idrisi and Leo Africanus), 
and also Nasirf, K al-Istiksa*, Casablanca 1956, viii, 
30; G. Mar^ais, Les Arabes en Berberie du XI e au XIV s 
siecles, Paris 1913; Villes et tribus du Maroc. Casablanca 
et la Chaouia, Paris 1915; c Allal Lakhdimi, al-Tadakh- 
khul al-adjnabi wa 'l-mukawama bi ’l-Maghrib, 1810- 
1894 , Casablanca 1991. (Halima Ferhat) 

TAMATTU' [see ihram; mut'a] . 

TAMAZIGHT (Berber). 

1. This is a general term used by many Berber 
speakers [see Berbers at vol. I, 1173] to designate 
their native language (dialect). It is increasingly 
used not only by them but by many other Berber 
speakers, non-speakers, and outsiders as well, to des¬ 
ignate the Berber language, particularly—but not exclu¬ 
sively—in associations for the promotion of Berber 
culture and language. It is the feminine form of 
Amazigh , which is used more and more—along with 
its plural form Imazighen —to replace, in both noun 
and adjective uses, the traditional term Berber as it 
applies to people, artifacts, etc. 

2. More specifically it is a term used to designate 

the Berber dialect group of the Middle Atlas 
mountains of Morocco, one of three groups 
widely, if somewhat grossly, construed as representing 
Berber in Morocco’s territory: the other dialect groups 
in this paradigm are Tarifit in the north of the coun¬ 
try and Tashelhit in the High Atlas, Sus river 

valley and Anti-Atlas regions in the south. Tamazight 
territory, in this sense, extends from roughly Demnat 
in the south-west north to the corridor between Rabat 
and Taza. The towns and river valleys on the Sahara 
side of the Middle Atlas—Tinghir, Tafilelt, Oued Ziz, 
Djebel Sargho, Ouarzazate, Oued Dra—are the east¬ 
ern limits of Tamazight, while to the north-west its 
territory extends to within a few tens of kilometres 
from Rabat (Ait Buzemmur). Within this whole area, 
Tamazight is the primary language. However, except 
in the most remote areas, there is widespread bilin¬ 
gualism with Arabic, especially in the towns, where 
Arabic generally dominates. 

The region’s history of tribal movement, immigra¬ 
tion and displacement has left its mark on language 
patterns. Like the other two groups, Tamazi gh t dialects, 
though mutually intelligible for the most part, exhibit 
a fair degree of variation in phonology and vocabulary, 
and some of its dialects (e.g. Ait Seghrouchen of 
Imouzzer) in fact more closely resemble certain Tarifit 
and even Algerian dialects than their immediate neigh¬ 
bours. With regard to the general description of Berber 
contained in the art Berbers at vol. I, 1181-5, only 
a few specific features need to be noted: 

Phonology. Tamazight dialects are characterised by 
the spirantisation of “short” (or lax) occlusives: b > QJ], 
t > [0], d > [6], g > [y], k > [c] or [s] as opposed 
to Tashelhit where these are usually occlusive like the 
corresponding “long” (tense) consonants, used in de¬ 
rived morphological forms: [b], [t], [d], [g], [k]. By 
virtue of massive borrowings of Arabic words, the 
phonemic inventory includes all the Arabic phonemes. 
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Morphology. The demonstrative adjectival suffixes used 
with nouns or pronoun bases are -ad “near”, -inn “dis¬ 
tant” and -enna “the one in question” with a form 
-dex or -tex that can be suffixed to them for addi¬ 
tional immediacy. The first three numbers are native, 
with distinct masculine and feminine forms; the rest 
are borrowed from Arabic. 

Syntax. Most dialects have developed the equivalent 
of a relative pronoun, enna, used to introduce the sub¬ 
ordinate relative clause. The intensive aorist verbal 
form is always preceded by a lla or da, along with 
any satellites, when it is used in its common habit¬ 
ual or progressive meaning: lla as akkan eljlus “they 
give him (as) money”. 

Bibliography: See Berbers. V. Bibl., and for fur¬ 
ther bibl. and a grammatical description of a typ¬ 
ical dialect of the central Moroccan (Tamazight) 
group, see T.G. Penchoen, Tamazight of the Ait Nadhir ., 
Malibu, Calif. 1973; also E.T. Abdel-Massih, 
Tamazight verb structure, The Hague 1968. 

(T. Penchoen) 

TAMERLANE [see tTmOr lang]. 

TAMGHA (t.) means brand, sign, seal and, by 
extension, tariff or commercial tax. The exact ety¬ 
mology is somewhat unclear, but the original Turkish 
meaning was a brand or sign placed on livestock or 
personal property. As brands, certain tamghas became 
identified with specific Turkish tribes. Mahmud al- 
Kashgharl’s [q.vi\ illustrations of the distinctive brands 
of the twenty-two branches of the Oghuz (Turkmen), 
the oldest surviving identifications, are well known 
(Dtwan lugfiat al-turk [written 464/1072], tr. R. DankofF 
and J. Kelly as Compendium of the Turkic dialects, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1982-5, i, 101; for variants found 
in Rashid al-Dln [early 8th/14th century] and Yazidjf- 
oghlu C A1I [second quarter 9th/15th century], see 
F. Siirner, Oguzlar (Tiirkmenler): tarihleri-boy te§kilati- 
destanlan, Istanbul 1992, 170-1). Similar signs have 
been found on grave stones and other objects, some 
dating perhaps from prehistoric times, widely distrib¬ 
uted across Central Asia and as far west as the Lower 
Danube (B. Ogel, Islamiyetten once Turk kiiltur tarihi , 
2 Ankara 1984, 134, 136, and index). 

In addition to providing the aforesaid illustrations, 
al-Kashgharl defines tamgha as “the seal of the king 
or other” and as synonymous with the Arabic tabi c 
(Dtwan, i, 321). The title of “keeper of the seal” 
(tamghadji) appears in the earliest Turkish inscriptions, 

i. e. those from the Orkhon river valley [q.vi\ com¬ 
posed in the 8th century (H. Orkun, Eski Turkyazitlan, 
Ankara 1986, i, 52, 1. 1 § 13). M.F. Koprulu thus 
concluded that tamghas were used as legal symbols in 
the sense of a dynastic or personal arms (Ortazaman 
Turk devletlerinde hukuki senbollerdeki motifler , in Turk Hukuk 
ve Iktisat Tarihi Mecmuasi , ii [1932-9], 37-50; his 
promised exhaustive study of the word was never pub¬ 
lished). After the Mongol invasion, tamghas, appeared 
on both documents (see e.g. V. Minorsky, The clan of 
the Qara-Qoyunlu rulers, in Fuad Kbprulii armagam, Istanbul 
1953, 381; I.H. Uzun^aqili, Osmanli devleti tefkilatina 
medhal, 2 Ankara 1970, 199, 277-8) and coins, notably 
those of the Djalayirids, Ak Koyunlu, Golden Horde, 
Crimean Tatars (I. and C. Artuk, Istanbul arkeoloji 
miizeleri tefiirdeki islami sikkeler katalogu, Istanbul 1970-4, 

ii, 828, 839, 814-15, 818, respectively—see i, p. xlvii, 
regarding the tamgha of the Kinik tribe on the coinage 
of Toghril Beg—and i. Artuk, iA, art. Sikke , 630-1) 
and even the Georgians (D.M. Lang, Studies in the numis¬ 
matic history of Georgia, New York 1955, 40). 

Also after the Mongol invasion, tamgha appeared as 
the name of a tax on the urban population, i.e. as 


a tax on commercial goods and services (including 
prostitution). It was introduced to the Middle East 
during the reign of Hulegii (654-63/1256-65). The 
amount varied. It may have been as much as 10% 
before Ghazan (694-703/1295-1304) reduced it by half 
(I.P. Petrushevsky, The socio-economic conditions of Iran 
under the Il-Khans, in Camb. hist, of Iran , v, 494, 506, 
n. 3, 508; on amounts, cf. E. Ashtor, A social and eco¬ 
nomic history of the Near East in the Middle Ages, Berkeley, 
etc. 1976, 274-5; A.K.S. Lambton, Mongol fiscal admin¬ 
istration in Persia , in SI, Ixxiv [1986], 84-5). For some 
time, the tamgha seems to have replaced the zakat \q.vi\ 
under the Mongols (Petrushevsky, op. cit., 532). As a 
tax, tamgha was sometimes used synonymously with 
the Persian term badj [q.vi\. It was a major source of 
revenue for the Mongols (W. Barthold, Ilhanlilar devrinde 
malt vaziyet, in THITM , i [1931], 152-4, tr. W. Hinz 
as Die persischen Inschriften an der Matter der Manucehr- 
Moschee zu Ani, in gpMG, ci [1951]; and A.Z.V. Togan, 
Mongollar devrinde Anadolu'nun iktisadi vaziyeti, in THITM, 
i [1931], 18-21, tr. G. Leiser as Economic conditions in 
Anatolia in the Mongol period, in AI, xxv [1991]). The 
tamghadji thus became the tax collector. Because the 
tamgha was a non-canonical tax, Muslim jurists urged 
its abolition, but they had little success. Babur [q.v], 
the Mughal conqueror of India (932-7/1526-30), abol¬ 
ished it several times, testifying to its importance 
(Barthold, Ilhanlilar, 154). It was retained in Persia 
until the reign of Tahmasp I (930-84/1524-76). The 
damgha resmi remained as a market tax, especially on 
textiles and metals, in the Ottoman Empire until its 
collapse (Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society and the West, 
ii, 8-9). As a term for a tax, tamgha entered Arabic, 
Persian and many other languages, including Russian. 
Furthermore, it is still a common word for brand or 
stamp in Turkish, Arabic and Persian. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
text): G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elements 
im Neupersischen , Wiesbaden 1965, ii, 554-65; Turk 
Ansifdopedisi, art. Damga; and, on contemporary use 
of brands, L. Kosswig, Eigentumszeichen (Damga) in 
Anatolien , in Oriens, xxiii-xxiv (1974), 333-405. See 
also C. Humphrey, Horse brands of the Mongolians: a 
system of signs in a nomadic culture, in The American 
Anthropologist, i (1974), 471-88. (G. Leiser) 

TAMGRUT, important town in the Wadi 
Dar‘a (Dra), in the south of Morocco and the site 
of the mother zawiya of the religious broth¬ 
erhood of the Nasiriyya [q.vi\. It is a fair-sized 
town with houses of red clay, surrounded by groves 
of palm and fruit trees, on the left bank of the Wadi 
Daria, which is here 120 to 250 feet wide but of 
no depth and runs between hills about 300 yards 
apart. Tamgrut is surrounded by low walls pierced 
by 4 gates: in the north, Fumm (class, fam “mouth”) 
al-Suk, in the northeast, Fumm Ta’urlrt, in the south¬ 
west, Bab al-Rizk and to the east, Fumm al-Sur. An 
important market is held there on Saturdays. 

The zawiya of Tamgrut, which owes all its impor¬ 
tance to the Shaykh Muhammad b. Nasir, was founded 
in 983/1575-6 by a member of a Marabout family 
of the Wadi Daria, Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Ahmad al- 
Ansarl from the zawiya of Sayyid al-Nas. It was the 
fame as mystics of two holy men who lived in the 
zawiya of Tamgrut, Sayyid! c Abd Allah b. Husayn 
and Sayyid! Ahmad b. Ibrahim, that led the Sufi 
novice Muhammad b. Nasir, born at Ighlan in 
1015/1603, to settle there. On the death of Sayyid! 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim, he became head of the zawiya, 
and founded his order there, directly based on the 
teaching of al-Shadhill [q.vi\. He died here in Safar 
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1085/May 1674 and his descendants from father to 
son without interruption have since been heads of the 
zawiya of Tamgrut. The latter contains the tombs of 
Muhammad b. Nasir and his successors together in 
a mausoleum, rebuilt in 1869 after a fire and sur¬ 
mounted by a pyramidal cupola of green tiles, with 
a d}dmur with three golden balls on top. On the fine 
library there, see Muhammad al-Mannunf, Dalil 
makhtutat Dar al-Kutub al-Nasiriyya bi-Tarnghifut , Rabat 
1405/1985; Latifa Benjelloun-Laroui, Les bibliotheques 
au Maroc, Paris 1990, 280-5. 

The zawiya of Tamgrut and the holy men who 
lived in it have formed the subject of a monograph 
by Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasirl al-SalawI [see al-nasir 
al-salawT], author of the Kitab al~Istiksa\ entitled Tar at 
al-mushtari fi Tnasab al-^afan (2 vols. lith. Fas n.d. 
[1309]). Tamgrut was the birthplace of Abu ’1-Hasan 
al-Tamgrutf [q.v], a noted official of the Sa'dian court. 

Bibliography : Ch. De Foucauld, Reconnaissance au 
Maroc , Paris 1888, 293; O. Depont and X. Coppo- 
lani, Les conjreries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 
467; H. de Castries, Notice sur la region de VOued- 
Draa , in Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic de Paris , 
xx (1880), 497 ff.; P. de Segonzac, Au cceur de I’Atlas , 
Paris 1910, 89-98; M. Bodin, La zaouia de Tamegroul , 
in Archives Berberes, Paris 1918, 259-95; E. Levi- 
Proven^al, Les historiens des Chorfa, essai sur la littera- 
ture historique et biographique au Maroc du XVI mt au 
XX me siecle , Paris 1922, 99 n. 1 and 354. 

(E. Lev i- Provencal*) 

al-TAMGRUTI, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AlI b. Muhammad 
b. ‘AlT b. Muhammad, a Moroccan writer, a native 
of Tamgrut [q.v], died at Marrakush in 1003/1594-5 
and was buried in the sanctuary of Kadi Tyad. He 
held an official position at the court of the Sa‘dian 
Sultan Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Mansur al-Dhahabf 
(986-1012/1578-1602). He was placed by this ruler in 
charge of the embassy to Sultan Murad III in Istanbul 
along with another court dignitary, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. ‘All al-Fishtall, d. 1021/1612-13. Al- 
Tamgruti prepared an account of his journey (rihla) 
which he called al-Nafaflat al-miskiyya ji Tsifara al- 
turkiyya: it was afterwards used, as one of his sources, 
by the author of the Nuzhat al-hadi , al-Ifranl [q.v] (or 
Ufrani). It contains interesting information about the 
court of Marrakush at the end of the 10th/16th cen¬ 
tury. An edition, with a translation, of al-Tamgrutl’s 
work by H. de Castries, appeared at Paris in 1929. 

Bibliography : IfranI, Sajwat man intashar. Fas 
n.d., 106; Kadirl, Naspr al-mathani , Fas 1310, i, 31 
(tr. in Archives Marocaines, xxi, Paris 1913, 70), re¬ 
produced exactly by Ibn al-Muwakkit, al-Sa c ada al- 
abadiyya , Fas 1336, i, 90-1; E. Levi-Provengal, Les 
historiens des Chorfa , 98-9. (E. Levi-Proven9al) 

TAMIL [see labbai; marakkayar]. 

TAMlM b. BAHR al-MUTT AWWT, Arab trav¬ 
eller in Central Asia in early ‘Abbasid times 
and the only Muslim one who has left us a record 
of his visit to the capital of the Uyghur Turks (pre- 
840) on the Orkhon river [q.v] in Mongolia, most 
probably Karabalghasun, the Khara Balghasun of the 
modern Mongolian Republic. It may be assumed that 
Tamim was an Arab, possibly one of those settled 
within Khurasan, and his nisba implies that he had 
been a fighter for the faith against pagans. He cer¬ 
tainly seems to have been a great traveller in the 
steppes, since he says that he also visited the Turkish 
Kimak [q.v] and their king on the Irtish river [q.v. 
in Suppl.] in Siberia. What is extant of his report 
has been recovered from the Mashhad ms. of Ibn 
al-Faklh’s K. al-Buldan , though citations were earlier 


known in e.g. Yakut. Tamim’s report, perhaps date- 
able to 821, i.e. during al-Ma’mun’s caliphate, con¬ 
tains precious information on the Tokuzghuz or 
To gh uz gh uz Turks [q.v] in particular, and supports 
the equation of them at this time with the Uv gh urs. 

Bibliography: V. Minorsky, Tamim ibn Bahr’sjour- 

ny to the Uyghurs, in BSOAS , xii (1948), 275-305. 

See also T0C2juz<3JUZ. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TAMIM b. ai.-MUIZZ LI-DIN ALLAH, Abu c AlI, 
poet and Fatimid prince, born in al-Mahdiyya 
(present-day Tunisia) in 337/949, died in 374/985 in 
Egypt (but Ibn TaghrlbirdI and Ibn Kathlr mention 
his death sub anno 368/978-9). 

Though Tamim was al-Mu‘izz’s eldest son, he was 
passed over as wall al- e ahd , successor to the Fatimid 
throne in the newly-founded capital al-Kahira. The 
official reason given by al-MaHlzI ( al-Mukaffa , ii, 588), 
was the fact that Tamim did not have any male off¬ 
spring necessary to avoid problems for the dynasty in 
future, the throne being inherited from father to son. 
On the other hand, Tamim’s dissipated way of life 
and rumours about his involvement in a conspiracy 
by the sons of previous Imams, like al-Kafim and al- 
MahdF, against al-Mu c izz, might have influenced the 
latter’s decision too (see M. Canard, tr., Vie de Vus- 
tadh jaudhar , 213, n. 467). 

After his younger brother Nizar had been installed 
in 365/976 as the FaUmid Imam al- c AzIz bi ’llah, 
Tamim concentrated on composing poetry only. Quite 
often his poems, especially some long ur#uzas, were 
dedicated to the glory of the Fatimid dynasty, as rep¬ 
resented in both his father’s and his brother’s reign. 
Tamim’s laudatory poems are moreover remarkable 
for some scattered references to the Isma‘lll creed of 
the Fatimid family, and in this way Tamim presented 
himself as a self-appointed propagandist of the dynasty. 
But these poems of his were quite often composed 
with an introductory section or nasib. An elegant 
takpallus was then necessary to ensure the smooth tran¬ 
sition from the profane subject of love for some dis¬ 
tant girlfriend to the more serious praise and love 
for the existing Imam (P. Smoor, Fatimid poets and the 
“Takhallus ” that bridges the nights of time to the Imam of 
time , in Isl. , lxviii [1991], 232-62). 

Generally speaking, Tamim’s poems belong to dif¬ 
ferent genres, among which are some marthiyas , ele¬ 
gies on the premature deaths of his brothers £ Abd 
Allah and c Akll, on his father al-Mu'izz, and on the 
often violent deaths of his ‘Alid ancestors during pre¬ 
vious centuries. On the dynastic level, Tamim as a 
Fatimid poet tried to compare with an earlier poet, 
sc. the ‘Abbasid caliph Ibn al-Mu c tazz [<?.£>.], in some 
naka } id [q.v] poems in which he contradicted his 
‘Abbasid adversary by pointing out how the ‘Alid’s 
right to the caliphal throne had been usurped. 

Tamim’s more frivolous poetry is remarkable for 
its description of expeditions to a monastery, or to a 
wine tavern and its cup-bearers, both girls and boys. 
One poem (Diwan, 440-2, rhyme hunna) holding de¬ 
scriptions of wine and beautiful girls, and finally entail¬ 
ing praise of Tamim’s brother the Imam al^Aziz, came 
to be criticised severely, even after a time interval of 
some one hundred years, by the Fatimid DaT al- 
Mu’ayyad fi ’1-Din al-ShlrazI [q.v] (see Smoor, Wine , 
love and praise for the Fatimid Imams , in yjbMG, cxlii 
[1992], 94-100). As a counter-balance to his mu^un, 
or more probably as a matter of convention, Tamim 
composed a small number of poems in an ascetic and 
pious mood (in the style of the zuhdiyyat). He must 
have felt not a little admiration for Abu Nuwas, a 
few of whose poetic lines being quoted here and there 
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in TamTm’s Diwan as proverbial sentences or as parts 
of a slave girl’s song. When Tamim died, his brother 
the Imam al-‘Aziz personally arrived from ‘Ayn Shams 
in order to perform the salat over him in the grave¬ 
yard of al-Karafa. Finally, his remains were entombed 
in the precincts of the Fatimid palace of al-Kahira. 

Bibliography : Diwan Tamim ibn al-Mu c izz li-Din 
Allah al-Fatimi , ed. Muhammad Hasan al-A'zamf, 
Cairo 1957, Beirut 1970; Vie de Bustadh Jaudhar (con- 
tenant sermons, lettres et resents des premiers califes Jatimides) 
ecrite par Mansur le secretaire, tr. M. Canard, Algiers 
1958; Ibn Khallikan. ed. ‘Abbas, i, 301-3 (no. 125); 
Makrlzf, Kitab al-Mukaffa al-kabir, ed. Muhammad al- 
Ya‘lawl, 8 vols., Beirut 1991, ii, 588-600; Tha‘alibl, 
Tatfmat al-dahr Ji mahasin ahl al-'asr, ed. Muhammad 
Muhyl al-Dfn ‘Abd al-Hamld, repr. Beirut 1973, 
i, 436-44, in bdb no. 9; Brockelmann, I 2 , 91, S I, 
147; Muhammad Kamil Husayn, Ft adab Misr al- 
Fatimiyya , Cairo 1950. (P. Smoor) 

TAMIM b. al-MLTIZZ, Abu Yahya and Abu Tahir 
al-SanhadjI, the fifth Zirid ruler in Ifrlkiya, 
b. Sabra 422/1031, d. after an exceptionally long 
reign covering 454-501/1062-1108. 

‘Imad al-Dln al-Isfahanl, in his Kharidat al-kasr, Tunis 
1966, i, 141-2, makes him a KahtanT Arab, with a gene¬ 
alogy back to Noah and Adam, see also Ibn Taghrl- 
birdl, Nudjum , Cairo n.d., v, 198. He inherited a 
kingdom dislocated by the invasions of the Banu Hilal 
[q.v.], and after almost half-a-century of effort, did 
not succeed in “restoring Sanha*jjl power in its state 
of disarray” (H.R. Idris, Strides, Paris 1962, i, 249). 
On the political career of Tamim, see ibid., i, 249- 
57, 283-302 and index, with full bibl.; here, he will 
be treated mainly as man and as poet. He is said to 
have been highly energetic, but in fact he spent his 
life in struggles without any clearly-defined policy or 
singleness of purpose and without any lasting success 
on all the fronts involved: in Sicily, inside his own 
kingdom, and against his Hammudid neighbours. After 
a reign of almost 50 years, he left a kingdom in a 
worse state than before. 

His qualities of heart, his culture and his fine 
appearance were praised. He was tall and fair- 
complexioned, a great lover of pretty women, above 
all the banat al-rum (al-Isfahanl, i, 156), most of whom 
were Christian slaves, which made him love Christian 
ceremonial and the singing which accompanied it (ibid., 
i, 146). It is related that he had 110 sons and 60 
daughters. Since he was a great Maecenas and lover 
of pleasures, his court attracted poets, cultivated per¬ 
sons and musicians, from Sicily, Muslim Spain and 
the East. Like his Fatimid homonym [q.vi], he appre¬ 
ciated the beauty of young boys, good wine and 
singing. What survives from his diwan is devoted almost 
exclusively to these themes. Like him also, he relied, 
for his salvation, on the Creator’s goodness and the 
salvational value of the sole testimony of faith (shaha- 
dat al-ikhlas), see al-Isfahanl, i, 152. One seeks in 
vain—and this is certainly not due to the choice of 
his anthologists—for the slightest sign in any verse 
of his poetry which would allow one to suspect the 
political disappointments of his reign, as if the mis¬ 
fortunes of his subjects and his kingdom hardly touched 
him so long as wine flowed at his palace. A poet of 
his court, Ibn al-Haddad, on one occasion abandon¬ 
ing the current platitudes of madih or eulogy for hidj.d 
or satire, tells us that “He personally preferred the 
Byzantines” ( al-Rum ahsan Hndx) for governing his king¬ 
dom (Ibn al-Abbar, 23). This is worth stressing. Tamim 
tells us about his defiance of death (Ibn Tdharl, Bayan, 
Leiden 1948, repr. Beirut 1983, i, 303), but he spent 


the whole of his life looking after his health (ibid., i, 
304); all his verses reveal a sensualist eager for all 
the joys of life. 

His diwan, said to have been “voluminous and cel¬ 
ebrated” (ibid., i, 303), has not come down to us. Al- 
Isfahanl (i, 142-3) was able at Damascus to borrow 
a copy from his grandson ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Shaddad 
in 571/1 175-6, and he has provided for us the longest 
and most numerous extracts (i, 143-60), classified by 
rhyme-order. These have served as a basis, together 
with other fragments drawn from various anthologies, 
for the reconstruction of what remains of his diwan 
by Muhammad al-Marzukl (al-Mahdiyya wa-sha e iruha 
Tamim, Tunis 1980, 91-128). Tamim undoubtedly pos¬ 
sessed a truly poetic sense. His verses are highly flow¬ 
ing and perfectly adapted for singing. They were used 
thus and form a veritable hymn to the beauty which 
their author admired, above all in pretty girls and 
handsome boys. They continually evoke, with a poign¬ 
ant nostalgia, the fleeting moments of intense men¬ 
tal intoxication. If we had nothing else of him but 
his diwan, one would conclude that his age was one 
of a happy freedom from care. The breaking waves 
did not spoil his epicurism. In order to enjoy life to 
the full, he took excessive care of his health and 
bodily fitness, but nevertheless finally died paralysed. 
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(M. Talbi) 

TAMIM b. MURR (or Tamim bt. Murr, when 
the tribe or kabila is referred to), a very large 
“Northern” tribe which before Islam and in its 
early days lived in central and eastern Arabia. Its 
nasab is: Tamim b. Murr b. Udd b. Tabikha b. Ilyas 
b. Mudar b. Nizar b. Ma'add b. ‘Adnan. 

1. Source material. 

The literary output about the Tamim in the form 
of monographs is now lost. For example, Abu ’1-Yak- 
zan (d. 190/806), a mawla of the Tamim, compiled 
a monograph Akhbar Tamim, and also a K. Hilf Tamim 
ba c diha ba c d an ; Ibn al-Kalbl wrote K. Adi b. Zjiyd [q.v.] 
al-Tbadi and Hilf Kalb wa-Tamim\ and Abu ‘Ubayda 
[y.y.] compiled K. Ayyam Bani Mazin wa-akfbdnhim 
which he dedicated to the pre-Islamic battles of one 
of Tamlm’s subdivisions. 

Before reaching the literary stage, the materials 
included in these and other early monographs were 
preserved by tribal informants, e.g. al-Kalbl (who is 
quoted by his son, Ibn al-Kalbl, in his Qamharat al- 
nasab) had a Tamim! informant, Shabba b. Iyas b. 
Shabba b. ‘Ikal b. Sa‘sa‘a b. Nadjiya. . . b. Mudjashi‘ 
b. Darim, whose father was an indirect source of 
Abu ‘Ubayda (who quoted from him, via another Ta- 
mlmf, a report regarding al-Farazdak’s [q.vi\ father, 
Ghalib b. Sa‘sa‘a [q.vi\ b. Nadjiya). 

Indeed, most of what we know about Tamlm’s 
genealogy, and much of what we know about their 
history, is based on materials transmitted by inform¬ 
ants who were either members of the Tamim or their 
mawali, and the clash between them and non-Tamfml 
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(or rather anti-Tamfmi) informants was inevitable. Was 
al-Akra' b. Habis \q.v .] (Mudjashi' b. Darim) really 
“the arbiter of the Arabs (hakam al J arab )” before Islam— 
in other words, was he the holder of an inherited 
arbiter’s office at the market of 'Ukaz? Abu Ghassan 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Kinanf was of the opinion 
that he was not: he only arbitrated one case, fol¬ 
lowing which the Tamfm gave him this epithet. Was 
Hanzala b. al-Rabf‘ al-Usayyidf one of the Prophet’s 
scribes, and did he write down Kur’an verses? 
According to al-Wakidi [</.y.] (who no doubt based 
himself on an earlier source), Hanzala received the 
epithet al-kdtib (“the scribe”) having written for the 
Prophet one single letter, “because literacy (al-kitaba) 
among the Arabs was limited”. 

The place of honour in Tamfm’s pre-lslamic glory 
is given to Hadjib b. Zurara’s [<p.y.] bow {haws Hadjib). 
During severe drought Hadjib asked for Kisra’s [^.y.] 
permission to graze his tribe’s herds at the fringes of 
the sown land. As a guarantee of good conduct he 
pledged his bow, a humble item which, however, 
acquired great value through the prestige and author¬ 
ity of its owner. 

No wonder that the Tamlm (or rather the Darim) 
were very proud of this story in which the Persian 
emperor allegedly showed great respect to traditional 
tribal values, whereas Tamfm’s adversaries in their 
turn attempted to belittle the importance of the em¬ 
peror’s gesture. 

2. Genealogy. 

The Tamim were divided into three branches the 
eponyms of which were Tamfm’s three sons, Zayd 
Manat, { Amr and al-Harith. In the Zayd Manat b. 
Tamfm branch, the Sa'd b. Zayd Manat (Sa'd Tamlm, 
“Sa'd al-Aktharfn”, “Sa'd al-Su'ud”) were said to have 
equalled in number the whole of Mudar; one of these 
Sa'd was al-Ahnaf b. Kays [^.y.]. The children of 
Sa'd b. Zayd Manat except Ka'b and ‘Amr—these 
two were referred to as al-butun —formed a group 
called al-abna 3 (nisba : al-Abnawf). 

Most Sa'dis belonged to the line of Ka'b b. Sa'd. 
Two of Ka'b’s sons (probably 'Amr and 'Awf) were 
called al-mazru e dn l “because of their large number and 
their numerous herds”, while the rest of his sons were 
called al-adjarib (“the scabby ones”). ( Amr b. Ka'b’s 
son Muka'is was the father of several tribal groups. 
The Suraym b. Muka'is were the group of the founders 
(or alleged founders) of two sects of the Kharidjites 
[</.y.], the Sufriyya [q.v] and the Ibadiyya [^.y.]. Among 
Muka'is’s offspring, the c Ubayd b. Muka'is line was 
the most significant one. All of 'Ubayd’s children but 
Minkar were called al-lubad (or al-libad ), their central 
component being the Murra b. 'Ubayd, the group of 
al-Ahnaf b. Kays. The two most famous Minkarfs 
were the Companions Kays b. 'Asim and 'Amr b. 
al-Ahtam [^.yy.], who was the great-grandfather of the 
orator Khalid b. Safwan 

The other strong subdivision of the Ka'b b. Sa'd 
was the 'Awf b. Ka'b. Among 'Awf’s children, the 
offspring of Kuray' b. 'Awf included the Banff Anf 
al-Naka; four other children of 'Awf formed a group 
called al-ad}dhd c (or al-djidhd ( ). A family of one of the 
adjdha e groups held an office related to the Meccan 
pilgrimage which in later times was considered one 
of the greatest merits of the Tamfm (Ibn Abi ’1-Hadfd, 
Shark JVahdi al-balagha 2 , ed. Ibrahim, Cairo 1378/1959 f., 
xv, 126-7). 

The main group among the Malik b. Zayd Manat 
was the Hanzala b. Malik [<f.y.] (Hanzalat Tamfm, 
“Hanzala al-Akramfn”). Five (or six, or four) compo¬ 
nents of the Hanzala-—the less numerous ones—formed 


the bardd}im group (pi. of burdjuma or “knuckle”) against 
their brothers, Yarbff', Malik and Rabf'a, sons of 
Hanzala. 

The most prominent figures among the Yarbff' 
b. Hanzala at the time of the Prophet were Malik b. 
Nuwayra [^.y.], “the e anf [<?.y.] of the Tha'laba b. 
Yarbff'” (a subdivision of the Yarbff') and his brother, 
Mutammim b. Nuwayra [<y.y.]. 

The Yarbff' were one of the djamarat al-arab or 
“the burning coals of the Arabs”, i.e. tribes which 
were able to defend themselves without allying them¬ 
selves with other tribes. The main component of the 
Yarbff' was Riyah b. Yarbff'. The Riyah did not 
attach themselves to Yarbff °s other sons. Four of these 
sons born by the same mother formed a group called 
al-ahmal, while three other sons formed a group called 
al-tikad (or al-'ukada 3 ). Separate groups among the 
'Ukad were the Ghudana b. Yarbff', Subayr b. Yarbff', 
Kulayb b. Yarbff' (one of whom was the poet Dj arfr 
[^.r.]) and the ‘Ukfan who descended from al-'Anbar 
b. Yarbff'. 

The dominant group among the Malik b. Hanzala 
(according to some, among the Tamfm as a whole) 
was the Darim b. Malik, or rather the 'Abd Allah b. 
Darim. The offspring of Malik’s other sons formed 
three groups: the children of Tuhayya. The two most 
commonly mentioned are 'Awf and Abu Sud (or Abu 
Sawd), but some add Djushaysh or Hushaysh or 
Khushavsh and (al-)Sudayy. Most genealogists, how¬ 
ever, include (al-)Sudayy in another group of Malik’s 
descendants whose members were called, again after 
their mother, Banu ’l-'Adawiyya (or Bal'adawiyya). The 
Banff Tuhayya and Banu ’l-'Adawiyya formed the 
d}imar group and “were with the Yarbff'”. Yet another 
group of Malik b. Hanzala’s descendants, al-khishab 
(or al-khashabat ), included the offspring of Malik’s sons, 
Rabf'a, Rizam and Ka'b. 

Among the Darim b. Malik b. Hanzala indepen¬ 
dent tribal groups can be discerned through their nis- 
bas\ Nahshal, Manaf, Sadffs, Aban and Mudjashi' b. 
Darim. A biographical dictionary, with reference to 
a certain muhaddith or traditionist, uses four nisbas while 
moving from the general to the particular: al-Tamfmf, 
thumma al-Hanzalf, thumma al-Darimf, thumma al- 
Mudjashi'f. The three best known Mudjashi'is were 
al-Akra' (“the bald”) b. Habis, al-Farazdak and al- 
Haridi b. Suraydj [^.y.]. 

The dominant line among the 'Abd Allah b. Darim 
was Zayd b. 'Abd Allah. All but one of Zayd’s descend¬ 
ants formed a group called al-ahlaf\ the pedigree of 
al-Mundhir b. Sawa [<?.&.], the governor of Hadjar 
[see al-hasa] at the time of the Prophet, goes back 
to one of the ahlaf groups, the 'Abd Allah b. Zayd 
b. 'Abd Allah b. Darim. 

The 'Amr b. Tamfm branch (“'Amr al-Ashaddfn”) 
included several subdivisions, the most important one 
being Banu ’l-'Anbar (or Bal'anbar) b. ‘Amr. Al-Harith 
b. 'Amr was given the nickname al-Habit (which was 
probably pejorative) and his offspring were known as 
al-Habitat {nisba: al-Habatl); 'Abbadan near Basra was 
called after one of them, the murabit [see ribat] ‘Abbad 
b. al-Husayn. The main component of the Malik b. ‘Amr 
b. Tamim was the Mazin b. Malik. Other groups 
were the Hirmaz b. Malik and the Ghaylan b. Malik. 

The least important branch of Tamfm was al-Harith 
b. Tamfm and its members were the clients of the 
Nahshal b. Darim. Rather than referring to the mem¬ 
bers of this branch by the nisba al-Harithf, the more 
distinctive nisba al-Shakarf or al-Shakirf was preferred, 
al-Shakira being the nickname of al-Harith’s son, 
Mu'awiya. 
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3. History. 

Tamim’s territory before Islam was in Nadjd around 
al-Yamama [^.y.] and it stretched to the Gulf, Basra, 
and al-‘Udhayb near Kufa (for detailed evidence see 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah al-Isfahani [Lughda], Bilad al- 
e arab , ed. H. al-Djasir and S.A. al-‘Ali, Riyad 1968, 
passim ; see also the relevant entries and maps in 
U. Thilo, Die Ortsnamen in der altarabischen Poesie , Wies¬ 
baden 1958). They owned several rich grazing areas 
such as Hazn Ban! Yarbu‘, al-Faldi and al-Dahna’ 
[?•»■]• 

Not all Tamimfs were nomadic before Islam. Many 
of them were semi-nomads or sedentaries inhabiting 
the oases and villages of al-Washm and eastern Arabia. 
In the early Islamic period, more TamimTs became 
sedentary and settled in permanent settlements and 
villages while other tribes gradually claimed parts of 
their territory. But many, perhaps most Tamimis 
remained pastoral (or semi-nomadic), reluctant to aban¬ 
don their fine grazing grounds and watering-places; 
hence the frequent mention in the genealogical liter¬ 
ature of the nomadic sections of the tribe. The 
TamimTs who settled in ‘Irak were not cut off from 
their nomadic brothers who were a kind of military, 
political and economic hinterland. 

Beside the battles described in the ayydm literature, 
Tamim’s historiography of the pre-Islamic period is 
dominated by two crucial relationships, with the 
Sasanids and Hira and with Mecca. We turn 

first to the Sasanid/Hiran connection. The Tamlm, 
among other tribes, were instrumental in the trans¬ 
portation and defence of Sasanid and Hlran trade. 
Trade interests were presumably behind at least some 
of Tamim’s long-range expeditions to the Yemen. For 
example, al-Akra‘ b. Habis (Mudjashi‘ b. Darim) 
attacked, after the second battle of al-Kulab (which 
took place after 620), the Harith b. Ka‘b [^.y.] in 
Nadjran [q.vf 

The institution of ridafa or viceroyship to the king 
of Hlra in which the Tamlm and other tribes par¬ 
ticipated was essential in establishing Hira’s control 
over the Bedouin. The privileges associated with it, 
some ceremonial and some material, served to buy 
off potentially dangerous tribes. Tamlm could offer 
the Sasanids a strong military potential. Obviously, the 
cooperation was not one between equals, since the 
Bedouin depended on food supplies from settlements 
controlled by the Sasanids. Hadjar, for example, was 
the largest date-producing oasis of Northern Arabia 
and access to its market was vital for the Bedouin 
roaming its vicinity. 

Hadjar was an important venue of Tamlml-Persian 
cooperation. Al-Mundhir b. Sawa (of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Zayd b. ‘Abdallah b. Darim), in his capacity as the 
governor of al-Bahrayn [<?.y.] or of Hadjar, only had 
authority over the Arabs. In Bahrayn, precisely as in 
Hlra, ‘Uman and Yemen (after the Sasanid conquest 
of ca. 575), there was also a superior Persian gover¬ 
nor. All this changed with the advent of Islam, when 
al-Mundhir became the Prophet’s governor in al- 
Bahrayn or in Hadjar. 

Tamlm’s Meccan connection is less obvious than 
the Sasanid/Hlran one. It is true that the pre-Islamic 
history of Mecca was recorded during the Islamic 
period, when the name Kuraysh [q.v] stood for power 
and wealth, but Tamlm’s relationship with pre-Islamic 
Mecca is no doubt a solid historical fact (see M.J. 
Kister’s articles in the BibL; the first, or the second, 
husband of Khadidja [^.y.] before she married the 
Prophet had been a Tamlm!; see Kister, The sons of 
Khadija , in JSAI, xvi [1993], 59-95, at 59-66; on this 


and other Tamlmis who settled in Mecca in the 
Djahiliyya, see idem, On strangers and allies in Mecca, in 
JSAI, xiii [1990], 113-54, at 113-26). 

The evidence about Tamlm’s connection with the 
Prophet is a plethora of confused and contradictory 
reports because every trivial detail acquired in due 
course immense importance. What is more, the evi¬ 
dence was further obscured by a process of redac¬ 
tion (cf. E. Landau-Tasseron, Process of redaction: the 
case of the Tamimite delegation to the Prophet Muhammad, 
in BSOAS, xlix [1986], 253-270, esp. 256-7, 270). 

Both Basra and Kufa were extensions of Tamim’s 
Arabian territories and there were large Tamlm! 
groups in both. The Tamlmis in Basra belonged to 
the Sa‘d, the Hanzala and the ‘Amr; members of the 
same groups were among the early settlers in Kufa 
as well. Many TamimTs settled in the regions of Persia 
conquered by Basran and Kufan troops. 

Tarmm’s weight in the tribal population of ‘Irak 
and the eastern provinces meant that they were 
involved in every major event of early Islam which 
took place in these regions. Five hundred of them are 
said to have been killed in the Battle of the Camel 
[see djamal], in which the Sa‘d did not participate. 
Shortly afterwards, the Sa‘d were part of c Al! b. Ab! 
Talib’s [<y.y.] army at Siffin [<y.y.], together with many 
fellow tribesmen from Basra and Kufa. There were 
no Tamfm! units on Mu‘awiya’s side. Tamim’s strong 
support for ‘Ali at Sifiin was not the best prelude for 
a prosperous relationship with the Umayyads; but no 
government could control ‘Irak and the eastern 
provinces without Tamlm’s participation and support. 
The many Tamlmis who held government positions 
under the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids reflect their tribe’s 
influence in ‘Irak (especially in the south), ‘Uman, al- 
Bahrayn and throughout the east; few Tamlmis offi¬ 
ciated as governors elsewhere. 
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TAMIM al-DARI, a Christian from Palestine [see 
filastIn] who became a Companion of the 
Prophet Muhammad. He converted to Islam at 
the time of the Prophet while other members of his 
family remained Christians and paid the poll-tax. 
Tamim is said to have received from the Prophet a 
grant of land; a wakf [<y.y.] carrying his name still 
exists in Hebron [see al-khalIl]. 

Tamlm’s origin is disupted. His nisba al-Dari is said 
to relate to a subdivision (bain) of the Lakhm [q.vk\ 
called al-Dar, and his pedigree testifies to his Arab 
origin. However, al-Sha‘bI \g.vk\ lists him among the 
non-Arabs fa^am) who fought at Badr [<?.z>.] (al- 
Baladhurl, Futuh, 455, 1. 3). 

After his conversion, Tamim lived in Medina. He 
emigrated (or rather returned) to Syria after the mur¬ 
der of ‘Ulhman b. ‘Allan (35/656). According to a 
report purporting to describe a meeting between 
Tamim and Rawh b. Zinba‘ [</.z>.] , Tamim was then 
the governor (amir) of Bayt al-Makdis. However, other 
versions of the same report place the meeting in 
Masdfd Ibrahim , i.e. Hebron (see e.g. al-Musharraf b. 
al-Muradjdja, Fada’il Bayt al-Makdis . . ., ed. O. Livne- 
Kafri, Shfaram 1995, 349), and it cannot be ruled 
out that in this context Bayt al-Makdis means Hebron. 
Tamlm’s tomb is said to be located north of Bayt 
Djibrln [q.vi\. The inscription on his tombstone report¬ 
edly stated that he died in 40 A.H. (660-1); but accord¬ 
ing to some he died before then. 

The links between Tamim and Mecca, which go 
back to pre-Islamic times, were probably based on 
trade; Tamim and his brother used to conduct trade 
with Mecca and after the Prophet’s Hidjra they made 
Medina their destination. Tamim was a wine mer¬ 
chant: according to his own somewhat unorthodox 
testimony, he used to grant the Prophet every year 
a wine-bag until the drinking of wine was forbidden. 
This trade is also mentioned in a report about a slave 
of his called Siradj; together with his master and other 
slaves, Siradj carried wine to Medina, and in due 
course became sadin Bayt al-Makdis (cf. A. Elad, Medieval 
Jerusalem and Islamic worship , Leiden 1995, 55, 1. 6). 

Tamim, possibly conceived of by Islamic tradition 
as representing Christian monasticism, is associated 
with several devotional practices. For example, he 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca on foot, running and 
resting along the way (al-Wasitl, Ta 3 nkh Wasit , ed. 
K. ‘Awwad, Beirut 1406/1986, 150). 

Tamim reportedly introduced in Islam’s public wor¬ 
ship several innovations, the Christian-Palestinian ori¬ 
gin of which is openly admitted. He introduced 
oil-lamps in the Prophet’s mosque and built in it a 
pulpit [see minbar] modelled on the pulpits of Syrian 
churches. Some claimed that, under ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattabs Tamim started story-telling in Islam [see 
kass]. Reportedly, he was the source of eschatological 
traditions on the Antichrist and the Beast [see al- 
dadjdjal; al-djassasa] ; the hadith al-dj.assasa has a 
unique position since the Prophet himself “transmit¬ 
ted it on Tamlm’s authority”. Tamim was likewise 
famous as an intrepid traveller, allegedly penetrating 
to the lands of darkness (bilad al-gulma) and the lands 
“behind the Byzantines” (Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Kurtubl, al-Ta c nf ft H-ansab , ed. Zalam, Cairo 1407/ 
1987, 252). 

The letters regarding Tamlm’s grant are generally 
considered an early forgery. It appears that between 


the murder of ‘Uthman and Tamlm’s death several 
years later, the members of Tamlm’s clan seized for¬ 
mer Byzantine domains and were allowed to hold 
them; the letters were supposed to legitimise this sit¬ 
uation, which won official approval. 
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TA’MIM (a., Pers. milli, kardan, Tkish. devletle§tirme), 
all neologisms for nationalisation (in Turkish, 
probably with Verstaatlichung in mind), i.e. the state’s 
assumption of control or ownership of natural re¬ 
sources, services or economic enterprises, from private 
individuals or corporations. The explicit or implicit 
reasoning offered is that nationalisation conforms with 
social advancement and the public good. The term 
was employed in 19th-century Europe, together with 
the political and socio-economic philosophy implied. 
Its use in Muslim lands dates from the 20th century, 
after both World Wars, when several Muslim states 
became semi- or entirely independent, automatically 
receiving ownership of certain natural resources from 
their former colonial rulers. However, the issue became 
prominent chiefly after the Second World War, when 
the number of Muslim states rose substantially and 
some of their ruling elites were influenced by radical 
ideologies, both leftist and rightist. Nationalisation was 
considered a panacea for the problems of the people. 
Socialist and Communist writers in Arabic and Persian 
during the 1940s and 1950s, and in Turkish during 
the 1960s, pointed out what they perceived as the 
success of nationalisation in the Soviet Union and, 
later, in China, Great Britain and France. They rec¬ 
ommended, as part of economic planning, rapid nation¬ 
alisation of their countries’ main resources, sc. land 
and oil. Not surprisingly, these were nationalised first 
(with others, such as foreign schools and companies, 
rail and sea transport, to follow) in several states. For 
oil, the main argument was that it belonged to the 
nation, which was taking it over to consolidate inde¬ 
pendence, secure social justice and ensure economic 
development. Its nationalisation in Iran (passed by 
Parliament, the law was approved by the Shah on 
2 May 1951) served as a model for other Muslim oil 
producers, such as Libya (1970), Algeria (1971), and 
‘Irak (1972), together with Syria, regarding the lat¬ 
ter’s transit fees, and Indonesia. By 1976, most major 
operating oil companies in the Middle East and North 
Africa had been taken over by the governments. In 
some states, like Iran, Saudi Arabia, Libya and ‘Irak, 
oil revenues were used, at least partly, for public in¬ 
vestment and industrial development. Agricultural 
countries with no substantial oil revenues nationalised 
land, together with, firstly, foreign, and then local 
capital. In 1952 Syria started expropriating land and 
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redistributing it, followed by Egypt in 1952 and at 
later stages in 1954, Indonesia annulled its union with 
the Netherlands and nationalised all Dutch plantations. 
In 1956, Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal Company; 
in 1957, financial, monetary and banking networks; 
in 1958, all foreign schools; and, in the early 1960s, 
private newspapers, public utilities, transportation, in¬ 
surance companies, foreign trade, the larger industries 
and the fortunes of 400 wealthy Egyptians. By then, 
Indonesia had nationalised the remaining Dutch prop¬ 
erties in 1958. Algeria (1963) and Tunisia (1964) 
nationalised agricultural lands owned by foreigners and 
then other economic assets. In 1964, ‘Irak national¬ 
ised all banks, insurance companies and 32 large in¬ 
dustrial firms. Libya nationalised all foreign banks in 
1969, and all foreign oil interests, as well as Italian 
properties, in 1970. A conference of non-aligned states 
meeting in Algiers in September 1973 proclaimed 
nationalisation to be a legitimate procedure. Finally, 
immediately following the 1979 Islamic Revolution, 
the Iranian government nationalised all banks, insur¬ 
ance companies and most large manufacturing and 
mining enterprises, as part of the Islamisation of the 
economy. 
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(J.M. Landau) 

TAMIMA (a., pi. tamaHm, synonyms ta e widh, c udha ), 
amulet, talisman (for a wider consideration of this 
last, see tilsam). In origin, it means a stone with 
white speckles on a black field or vice-versa, threaded 
on a thong or cord and worn round the neck to 
avert danger. The Arabs placed such stones on their 
children, believing that it would protect them from 
the evil eye, ill fate, sickness and death, having thereby 
recourse to someone other than God, Who alone is 
capable of preventing evil and fixing the destiny of 
His creatures. Hence insofar as this practice was asso¬ 
ciated with another power than God’s, Islam con¬ 
demned such belief; but, when these mtfdfhat contain 
verses of the Kur’an and invoke the Most Beautiful 
Names of God, they are licit. 

But the root t-m-m also contains the idea of com¬ 
pletion and perfection. Hence wearing an amulet, it 
is hoped, is an efficacious remedy and a perfect cure. 
In the invocation a c udhu bi-kalimat Allah al-tammat, the 
last word means that “God’s words are profitable for 
whoever invokes them; they preserve him from evil 
and suffice for him” (T e A, s.v.). 

Ta'widh “placing oneself under the protection of 
God” is frequent in the Kurian (II, 67; III, 36; XI, 
17; etc.), and these verses are often used in the pre¬ 
paring of amulets. These invocations may be written 
down and hung from the neck or simply pronounced 
or yet again soaked in some water which is then 
drunk, hence the name of the philtre given to them 
(whence fUaktirat = <p\)taxKtT)pia). 

Hadith also provides significant elements for this 
usage, still current in certain milieux. “Amongst the 
ten faults detested by the Prophet. . . [is] wearing 
tama’im”, says a khabar repeated four times by Ibn 
Hanbal (i, 38, 381, 397, 439; see also al-Nasa*!, zina, 
17; Abu Dawud, khatam, 3). Likewise attributed to 
him is the saying “Whoever bears a tamlma, may God 
not bring him to a safe goal (Id atamma Icihu). Another 
hadith puts on the same level three actions very dif¬ 
ferent from each other: “drinking a drug (tiryak) or 
wearing a tamlma or speaking poetry” (Abu Dawud, 
tibb , 10; Ibn Hanbal, ii, 223). Three practices stem 
from paganism (shirk): ruka or charms [see rukya], 
tamcPim and tiwala “spells by means of which a woman 
seeks to gain a man’s love” (Abu Dawud, tibb, 17; 
Ibn Madja, tibb, 39). 

The effects expected from these amulets are vari¬ 
ous: as well as protection from the evil eye, they may 
be used to excite love or hatred between men and 
women, win over one person’s love for another by 
arousing a voracious passion, excite sexual desire or 
destroy it, create discord and enmity between persons, 
cause people to fall ill or die by slow poisoning, wast¬ 
ing away or disjunction of limbs, protect oneself against 
the malevolence of others, etc. (see Fahd, in the vol¬ 
ume devoted to Sciences occultes en Islam, in BEO, xliv 
[1992], 40-1). On the whole practice, inherited from 
the Qidhiliyya and Islamised thanks to the usages of 
the Prophet himself, see Fahd, in the volume of Sources 
orientates , vii, called Le monde du sorcier, Paris 1966, 179 
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ff.j in which numerous examples are given. See also, 
as part of these usages of natural or white magic, 
NIRANDJ, RUKYA and SIHR. 
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(T. Fahd) 

TAMMAM b. GHALIB Abu Ghalib Tammam 
b. Ghalib b. ‘Umar, also known by the name IBN 
al-TAYYAN(I) (sometimes al-Tayyan), Andalusian 
lexicographer and philologist, d. 436/1044. 
He was considered by his contemporaries as the 
undisputed master of the science of language (kana 
mukaddam an ji Him al-lisan, musallamat m lahu al-lugha: Ibn 
Hayyan, ed. al-Abyarf, Cairo-Beirut 1989; Ibn Bash¬ 
kuwal, Sila, i, 201), which earned him the title of 
al-lughawi “the lexicographer, lexicologist” which biog¬ 
raphers often attach to his name, sometimes followed 
by the epithet adib [ibid., ii, 665; al-Humaydf, Djudhwa , 
ii, 639-40; al-Kiftl, Inbah, Cairo 1986, i, 294). 

Originally from Cordova, where he was born at 
an uncertain date, probably during the second half 
of the 4th/10th century, he spent much of his life in 
Murcia and died in Almeria. He studied in the city 
of his birth as a pupil of his father, Ghalib (who was 
himself the pupil, among others, of the eminent Abu 
Bakr Ibn al-Kutiyya [d. 367/977], apud Ibn Bashkuwal, 
Sila, ii, 665; cf. Ibn al-Khatfb, Ihdta, Cairo 1973, i, 
256, who mentions him among the masters of Ahmad 
b. ‘Abbas Ibn Zakariyya [d. 427/1036]), attended 
courses given by numerous Cordovan masters, includ¬ 
ing ‘Abd al-Warith b. Sufyan Ibn Djubrun [d. 395/ 
1005] and was specifically the disciple of the very 
eminent grammarian and lexicographer Abu Bakr al- 
ZubaydT (d. 379/989). 

Although he received a thorough education in 
all branches of knowledge, including adab and poetry 
(al-Humaydf, Djudhwa, ii, 639-40, quotes four verses 
rhyming in -ri which are attributed to him), he dis¬ 
tinguished himself particularly in the realm of the 
linguistic sciences. 

Very meagre information is available regarding his 
activity as a teacher, but it is known that he taught 
in Murcia (Ibn Sa‘fd, Mughrib, i, 166) and in Almeria, 
whither he was summoned by the governor of the 
town who entrusted to him the education of his son 
and the sons of other dignitaries (Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa , 
360). Among those who studied with him, we know 
of a certain Ibn Mada 1 [var. Ibn Mada) Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad (not to be confused with the author 
of the K al-Radd c ala Tnuhat) (Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, ii, 
746, where Ibn al-Tayyanf should be read in place 
of al-Bayyanf; Inbah, iii, 215), and according to a 
statement by Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Hisham al- 


MushafT (d. 481/1089), he met Tammam twice in 
Murcia; he does not, however, indicate whether he 
was a student of his or not. 

As for his writings, biographers attribute two works 
to him: al-Mu c ab and Talkih al- c ayn (Isma‘fl Basha, i, 
245-6; Kraemer, 218-19; Kahhala, iii, 92-3; Ziriklf, 
ii, 70; Sezgin, GAS, viii, 256; al-Sharkawf, 205, 220) 
while the ancient sources speak, often without indi¬ 
cating the title, of a single and unique work. The lat¬ 
ter unanimously stress the intellectual rigour and the 
piety of Ibn al-Tayyanf. As illustration of his supreme 
morality and his disregard for personal gain, they re¬ 
late the anecdote according to which Mudjahid al- 
‘Amiri [q.v], prince of Denia and of Algeciras, offered 
him 1,000 dinars in exchange for the dedication of 
his work to himself, but Tammam refused the money 
and would not accede to his request, declaring that 
he was not prepared to lie and that his book had 
been composed for the benefit of every talib (“person 
who desires to learn”) and not for any specific person. 

In his article al-Mu c ab, precieux dictionnaire arabe aujourd- 
3 hui retrouve, al-Mu e ab mu'djam ‘arabi badx e jukidfa-wudfd, 
in Lughat al-Arab, iv/1 (1914), 5-14, Pere Anastase- 
Marie al-Karmalf showed, largely through a process 
of comparing the edited texts of certain biographies 
(in particular those of the Sila and the Diudhwa) and 
manuscript texts which he seems to have possessed, 
that talkih al- e ayn is not the title of a work but is, in 
fact, an erroneous reading of the expression bifath al- 
c ayn which originally followed the title al-Mu c ab. It is 
introduced in order to specify that this word should be 
read as the passive participle, with fatha on the e ayn. 
P. Anastase-Marie is probably right that Tammam b. 
Ghalib in fact compiled only one dictionary of the 
Arabic language, which he intitled al-Mu c ab “accu¬ 
mulated, complete (work)”. However, the present writer 
considers that the expression talkih al J ayn could well 
be another title by which al-Mtfab was known, or 
even a qualificative which recalls the close connec¬ 
tion existing between this dictionary and the famous 
Kitdb al~ ( Ayn of al-Khalfl b. Ahmad (cf. Ibn al-Khavr. 
op. cit., claiming to have studied Talkih al~ayn‘, al- 
Safadl, Wafi, x, 398, where this title only is mentioned). 

At all events, the work is described on the one 
hand as a most useful dictionary, extremely thorough 
and comprehensive, and on the other as a dictionary 
possessing the distinction of containing everything that 
is correct in the K. al J Ayn of al-Khalil including all 
the indications drawn from the Kurian, hadxth and 
poetry, while excluding forged attestations, erroneous 
readings and corruptions. In addition, it integrates all 
the material presented by Ibn Durayd in his Dgamhara\ 
as a result al-Mu c ab may be regarded as enfolding 
these two works, showing to the best advantage the 
material contained in the K. al- e Ayn and the Qamhara 
(al-Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 88-9). 

As regards his method of composition, the above- 
mentioned article by P. Anastase-Marie (11-14) sup¬ 
plies a dear description and an informative example. 
It emerges that Ibn al-Tayyanf organised the entries 
in his dictionary according to the patterns and forms 
of verbs and nouns, classifying these verbs and nouns 
in alphabetical order according to the last radical. 
Each entry is followed by a very brief definition and 
only such poetical or prosaic attestations as are strictly 
necessary, and in most cases he neglects to indicate 
his sources (cf. al-Wadghfrf, 61-6). 

The Mu c ab seems to have enjoyed great success, 
particularly among scholars of al-Andalus, as is de¬ 
monstrated by the compliments addressed to it by Ibn 
Hazm [Risala Ji fadl al-Andalus, in al-Makkarf, Najh, 
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ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 171-2) and al-Shakundl ( Risala ft 
y l-difa‘ ‘an al-Andalus , in ibid., 190), citing it among the 
illustrious works which constitute the pride of the 
Andalusians. But for reasons which remain mysteri¬ 
ous, this dictionary did not appeal to the general pub¬ 
lic and soon fell into oblivion. 

The discovery of the manuscript of al-Mu‘ab in the 
second decade of this century by P. Anastase-Marie, 
and the knowledge that the material was at that time 
preserved in the Library of the Mission of the 
Carmelite Fathers of Mesopotamia (Ba gh dad) was 
welcome news to students of Arabic lexicography. But 
in view of the declaration by that eminent scholar 
that the work would never leave that place (la yak&rudfu 
minhu abad al~dahr: art. cit ., 11), it appears, regrettably, 
that the dictionary itself will remain inaccessible for 
a considerable period of time. 
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TAMMAM b. GH ALIB [see al-farazdak] . 
TAMMAR (a.), the seller of dates, often found 

as a nisba of merchants who traded in dates and known 
also as one for traditionists and holy men, such as 
Dawud b. Salih al-Tammar, ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tammar 
and ‘All b. Shu‘ayb al-Tammar (see al-Sam‘anI, Ansab, 
ed. Haydarabad, iii, 72-4; Ibn al-Adilr, al-Lubab fi 
tahdhib al-ansab, Cairo 1939, 180-1). 

The date-palm fulfilled many uses in the Islamic 
societies of the Arab and Persian lands, not merely with 
its fruit as food but with its wood, branches and fronds 
for a variety of uses, from basket-weaving and con¬ 
structing boats to building houses; see for these, nakhl. 
Some places had special markets for date-selling, and 
al-Samhudl mentions a suk al-tammann in Medina ( Wafa y 
al-wafa, ii, 758-9). The hisba literature records that the 
muhtasih should regularly inspect the shops of tammarun 
in order to ensure that dates were stored in containers, 
which were to be cleaned daily, ensuring that the 
dates did not rot. 

Dates were produced in the oases of the Arabian 
peninsula, in those of North Africa, along the Gulf 
shores of Persia and in the province of Kirman, etc., 
with the Sawad of Basra especially famed for its abun¬ 
dance of dates, their cheapness and their manifold vari¬ 
eties. Trade in dates was always extensive, and Kirman, 
for instance, produced so much that caravans of tam¬ 
marun travelled thither, and in an exceptionally good 
harvest year, 100 mams of dates sold for as little as 
a dirham. In North Africa, a camel-load of dates could 
reportedly be bought for two dirhams, and dates were 
exported across the Sahara by merchants in exchange 
for gold and slaves. 
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al-Isfahanl, Muhadarat al-udaba 3 , Beirut 1961, ii, 620-1; 
Ibn al-Kayyim al-Djawziyya, al-Tibb al-nabaun, Cairo- 
Beirut 1957, 224-6, Eng. tr. M. al-‘Akili, Medicine 
of the Prophet, Philadelphia 1993, 245-9, 336; SafadI, 
al-Wafi bi \l-wafayat , xxi, Wiesbaden 1988, 153; Mez, 
Renaissance , Eng. tr., 434; Shaykh Inayatullah, Geo¬ 
graphical factors in Arabian life and history, Lahore 1942, 
80-4, 101; Ibn Khaldun-Rosenthal, i, 362; M.A.J. 
Beg, A contribution to the economic history of the Caliphate. 
A study of the cost of living and the economic status of 
artisans in ‘Abbasid ‘Irak, in I(f xvi (1972), 145, 149; 
Husam Qawam El-Samarraie, Agriculture in Iraq dur¬ 
ing the 3rd century AH/9th century AD, Beirut 1972, 
94-5. _ (M.AJ. Beg) 

TAMMUZ, the tenth month in the Syriac 
calendar. Its name is derived from that of the fourth 
Jewish month with which it roughly coincides. It cor¬ 
responds to July in the Roman calendar and like it 
has 31 days. According to al-Blrunl, in Tammuz the 
lunar stations 8 and 9 rise and 22 and 23 set; the days 
on which one rose and the other, 14 days apart from it, 
set were the 10th and 23rd. According to al-KazwInl, 
on the other hand, stations 7 and 8 rise, 21 and 22 set, 
on the 4th and 17th respectively. In the year 1300 
of the Seleucid era (A.D. 989), according to al-Blrunl, 
the stars of the stations mentioned by al-KazwInl rose 
and set on the 9th and 23rd. See also ta’rTkh. I. 

Bibliography. Blrunl, Athar, ed. Sachau, 60, 70, 
347-50 (in the English translation, the pagination 
of the Arabic text is given at the side); Kazwlnl, 
‘Adga/ib al-makhlukat, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 44-5, 49, 78-9, 
German tr. Ethe, 93-4, 101-2, 160-1; Ginzel, Hand- 
buch d. meth. u. techn. Chron., i, 1906, 263 ff. 

(M. Plessner) 

TAMR [see nakhl]. 

TAM TH IL (a.), literally “the adducing of a like¬ 
ness, example; representation”. 

1. In grammar. 

Here, it is used in various senses. As a denomi¬ 
native from mathal “example”, it denotes the citing of 
examples and the technique of definition by exem¬ 
plification (cf. Versteegh, 59, n. 8 ), while from mathal 
in the extended meaning of “proverb”, it denotes the 
creation or use of such expressions; thus the phrase 
‘alayhi mal u " is called a tamthil by al-Mubarrad [<y.r.] 
(al-Muktadab, i, 51) “because [the debt] has got on 
top of him”, a usage which clearly overlaps with 
tamthil in rhetoric. 

As a denominative from mithal “pattern”, tamthil 
has become synonymous with wazji “measure” in mor¬ 
phology, but by far its most interesting syntactic appli¬ 
cation is found in the Kitab of Slbawayhi [q.vi\. Ayoub, 
14, paraphrases the term as “a systematic recourse to 
paradigm and to a relation of equivalence between 
an utterance and a sequence that ‘is not said’”, the 
essential feature being that the ideal patterns represent 
a theoretical standard which is never realised. Hence 
Slbawayhi can say that md sana‘ta wa-akhaka “what 
have you been doing with your brother?” is seman¬ 
tically and structurally equivalent to *ma sana‘ta akhaka, 
even though the latter is an incomprehensible (muhal) 
utterance which cannot be said (ibid., 3). By this means, 
Slbawayhi is able to invoke paradigms of the highest 
abstraction, unsayable for that reason alone, which is 
good evidence of his theoretical sophistication. Later 
grammarians replaced this device with takdir \q.vi\, 
raising many important questions for which answers 
have yet to be found. 
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Bibliography'. G. Troupeau, Lexique-index du Kitab 
de Slbawayhi, Paris 1976; G. Ayoub, De ce qui “ne 
se dit pas” dans le lime de Slbawayhi: la notion de Tamtll , 
in Kees [G.H.M.] Versteegh and M.G. Carter, 
Studies in the history of Arabic grammar II, Amsterdam 
1990, 1-15; C.H.M. [Kees] Versteegh, The explanation 
of linguistic causes. AzrZaggagt’s theory of grammar, 
Amsterdam 1995. (M.G. Carter) 

2. In rhetoric. 

Here, it means literally “providing a mathal One 
of the meanings of mathal being “proverbial saying”, 
in works of rhetoric and poetics tamthil often simply 
means “producing a proverb” [see mathal] . Since 
Kudama b. Dja'far [<?.y.], the term has also been used 
for specific forms of figurative speech, and in particu¬ 
lar, through the influential studies of 'Abd al-Kahir 
al-Djurdjanf [^.j».] in his Asrar al-balagha , for a simile 
[see tashbIh] or a metaphor [see istTara] based on 
analogy which is sentence-based and not the mere 
substitution of one word for another; a standard ex¬ 
ample is the Kur’anic comparison of “those burdened 
with the Torah but who do not understand it” to an 
“ass carrying books” (LXII, 5). Scholasdc rhetoric in 
the school of al-Sakkak! [^.u.] often discusses it under 
simile {tashbih tamthlli) and metaphor (isti c ara tamthlliyya). 
It is clear that tamtjiil underlies many old-established 
proverbs, and that it may produce new poetic utter¬ 
ances that may serve as proverbs. Since mathal has 
also been used for “parable” or “fable”, tamthil some¬ 
times refers to the genre of allegorical tales. 

The masdar of the form V verb, i.e. tamaththul, is 
often used to denote the activity of someone who 
quotes a line or two of poetry to encapsulate the gist 
of the situation in which he finds himself—just as one 
would use a proverb. As a literary technique, it is 
very popular in e.g. the Arabian Nights. 

Bibliography: W. Heinrichs, The hand of the north- 
wind, Wiesbaden 1977, passim', G. Schoeler, Der poet- 
ische Syllogismus, in fDMG, cxxxiii (1983), 43-92, passim', 
K. Abu Deeb, Al-Jujam’s theory of poetic imagery, 
Warminster 1979, passim. On tamthil as allegorical 
tale, see e.g. Ulfat al-Rubr, al-Mathal wa Ttamthll 
fi Tturath al-nakdi wa ’l-balaghi hatta nihayat al-kam 
al-jshamis al-hnfri, in Alif (Cairo), xii (1992), 75-103. 
Some more details and references on tamthil as used 
by Kudama and Abu Hilal al-'Askar! (who calls it 
mumathala), Ibn Rashik, Ibn Sinan al-Khafadj! and 
'Abd al-Kahir are given in isti'ara. 

(G.J.H van Gelder) 

TANAS, conventionally Tenes, a town on the 
coast of Algeria (lat. 36° 30’ N., long. 1° 18* E.) 
equidistant from Algiers and Arzew. This Berber town 
had near it in Antiquity a Phoenician trading-post 
and then a Punic landing-stage. Although the site has 
no protection against westerly and northwesterly winds, 
the mouth of the Wad 'Allala gives natural protec¬ 
tion for ships. The different Latin names (Cartenna, 
Cartinna, Cartennas and the pi. Cartennae) suggest 
that there were two townships, the ancient, Berber 
one in a loop of the Wad 1.5 km/1 mile south of 
its mouth, and its satellite, the port. In Roman times 
it came within the western part of Mauritania Cae- 
sarensis, with a colony of veterans of Augustus in 30 
B.C. In the 4th century A.D. the region was laid 
waste during the revolt of Firmus (370-5), and Car¬ 
tennae took part in the Rogatist schism. 

In Islamic times, two colonies of maritime adven¬ 
turers, bahriyyun, from al-Andalus installed themselves 
at Tanas in 262/875-6. Their numbers increased, but 
many of them emigrated to Pechina to found a petty 
state there. The town had a stronghold ( hisn ) and the 


“mosque of Old Tanas” has a mixture of Idrisid and 
A g hlabid styles reflecting the different occupations of 
the town in the 4th-5th/10th-l 1th centuries. The river 
provided water for irrigation, hence agriculture as well 
as maritime trade flourished there. According to al- 
Bakri, the town wall had five gates. The town was 
at this time (5th/11th century) called Tanas al-Hadftha 
in distinction from the hisn and the Roman ruins, 
called Tanas al-Kad!ma. In 298/910 the Fadmids 
occupied the town, but it was soon afterwards taken 
by Zlr! b. 'Atiyya al-Maghraw!, a vassal of the Umay- 
yads of Cordova. In 473/1080 the Almoravid Yusuf 
b. Tashufin captured it and the Maghrawa lands as 
far as Algiers. At this time, the town had several 
baths, and it flourished through being on a road con¬ 
necting eastern with western Algeria, al-Masila with 
Tilimsan or Tlemcen. At the opening of the 7th/13th 
century Tanas formed part of the domains of Man- 
d!l b. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Maghraw!, a vassal of the 
Hafsids, after the fall of the Almohads. It seems to 
have been a centre of some intellectual life, with theo¬ 
logians and other scholars whom the local rulers 
attracted, notably the sultan Yaghmurasan b. Zayyan, 
founder of the Zanata Berber line of the 'Abd al- 
Wadids (r. 633-81/1236-83). The most famous were 
the two brothers Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad and 
Ibrahim b. Yakhlaf al-Tanas! al-Matmat!, the latter 
(d. 680/1282) the author of a commentary in ten vol¬ 
umes on the Talkln of the kadi 'Abd al-Wahhab 
(d. 422/1030), and also Muhammad al-Tanas!, imam 
of Breshk, and his two sons, both of them with the 
profession of mudarris in Tlemcen as the awlad al-lmdm, 
Abu Zayd (d. 743/1342) and Abu Musa (d. 749/1348). 
In 688/1289 Yaghmurasan’s son in Tlemcen Abu Sa'id 
captured Tanas from the Maghrawa and Lamdiyya 
from the Banu Tudjin, but his descendant Abu Thabit 
failed to subdue the Maghrawa in 752/1351 after 
besieging without success the fortress of Adjru which 
dominated Tanas. In the 7th-8th/ 13th- 14th centuries 
the port of Tanas was active in the commerce with 
the coasts of Murcia in Spain. It continued to be 
involved in warfare between the Marlnids and 'Abd 
al-Wadids, and in 870-1/1466 it submitted to a Haf- 
sid army under the sultan Abu 'Umar 'Uthman al- 
Mutawakkil, marching on Tlemcen, who coined money 
there. At the opening of the next century, the Swid 
Arabs in the service of the ruler of Tanas became 
the nucleus of the Mhal confederation of Arabs of 
Hilalian origin, and their chief Hamid al-'Abd, ally 
of the Spaniards in Oran, was defeated by the Turks 
and lost Tanas. Internecine strife within the ruling 
family and popular discontent favoured the installa¬ 
tion at Tanas of the Barbarossa brothers, so that it 
now became a base for the Turks of Algiers to attack 
the Spanish. In 1533 the Turkish garrison there com¬ 
prised a mere 25 men under a ka’id and a governor 
sent out from Algiers. 

By ca. 1700 Tanas was best known for the export 
of cereals to Europe, with tribes like the Banu Madun 
occupied in this export trade from local ports in the 
region. Just before 1830, the vine growers of the 
Tanas coastland exported part of their abundant pro¬ 
duction to Portugal, Leghorn and Marseilles, since the 
vine flourished on the silico-calcareous soils of the 
Zahra. One of the most venerated local saints, Sid! 
Marwan, with a kubba on the summit of Cape Tenes, 
watched over a flourishing maritime activity, and he 
distributed spoils taken from the enemy to the local 
poor. Abundant vegetations favoured stock-rearing, 
with sheep and goats, and there were flourishing hand¬ 
icrafts. At this time, the town had four mosques and 
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the walls were covered with vines and fruit trees. 

Tanas remained relatively untouched by the French 
military initiatives in Algeria until 1843, being, after 
the Treaty of Tafna with the Bey of Constantine in 
1837, the sole port, with Cherchel, available for c Abd 
al-Kadir to export wool, cereals, etc. towards Algiers 
and foreign lands and to supply the regions still free. 
Hence its traffic and commerce grew in 1838, despite 
the presence of a French naval force. The first attack 
on Tanas came in January 1842, and the French 
entered the town on 1 May 1843, founding a Tenes- 
Camp as opposed to the Muslim town, Tenes-Ville. 
£ Abd al-Kadir installed himself at the end of 1845 on 
the Rhiw heights, but was repulsed. During the 
Crimean War, Tenes gained fresh life as a depot for 
forage and corn which were then exported to the 
scene of military operations. But the town remained 
largely depressed, and a period of famine saw the 
population drop ca. 30% between 1866 and 1872. 
Old Tenes, attached to the new Tenes-Ville from 
1851, decayed and in 1854 had only 1,154 inhabi¬ 
tants. Although it remained a regional market centre, 
only with the beginning of construction of a new port 
in 1868, not completed till 1914, did it begin to ac¬ 
quire an appreciable share of activity amongst the 
ports of Algeria. By 1924 a narrow-gauge railway line 
connected Tenes and Orleansville, but this had little 
traffic and closed in 1937, most of the traffic of the 
Shlef region gravitating towards the great ports of 
Algiers and Oran. Emigration from Tenes and the 
Zahra, especially of the young, began in 1914 for parti¬ 
cipation in the First World War and for work after¬ 
wards in metropolitan France, with remittances forming 
a perceptible element in the economy of the region, 
and continued until the coming of independence. 
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(H. Bencheneb) 

al-TANASI, Muhammad b. £ Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Djalll Abu ‘Abd Allah (d. 899/1494), MaghribT 
scholar. 

Devoting himself to philological-theological studies, 
thus qualifying for an eminent rank in several fields 
of religious scholarship in Tlemcen or Tilimsan [<yy.], 
then the capital of the ‘Abd al-Wadids [q.v(\ of West 
Algeria, al-Tanasi was eventually attracted by court 
life, figuring as poet and court historian. In his com¬ 
prehensive work Nagm al-durr, consisting of sections on 
‘Abd al-Wadid history (H. Kurio, Geschichte und 
Geschichtsschreiber der Abd al-Wddiden, Freiburg 1973, 15- 
26; ed. M. Bu-‘Ayyad, Talrikh Banl gjayyan, Algiers 
1985), on administration and court etiquette (a short 
account in Kurio, Berberkonige und Schrijtgelehrte, Hamburg 
1992, 72-5) anecdotes, and on poetics (ed. N. Soudan, 
Westarabische Tropik, Wiesbaden 1980) and Sufi sayings, 
he gives his patrons, most likely of Berber origin, an 
Arab (‘AJid) profile [see idrTsids]. Contemporary and 
fellow-citizen of the better-known theologian 
Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Sanusi [q.K\, al-Tanasi ranked 
among the intellectual elite of Tilimsan at his time. 

Bibliography. Ahmad Baba, JVayl al-ibtihaaIf Fas 
1317, 353-4; Ibn Maryam, Bustan, Algiers 1908, 
248-9; JJ-L. Barges, Histoire des Beni feiyan, Paris 
1852 (tr.); Brockelmann, II 2 , 313, S II, 341. 

(H. Kurio) 

TANASU KH (a.), masdar of form VI of the root 
n-s-kh, a term with both legal and, above all, 
religious connotations. According to the LA, the 
simple form nasakha has two principal meanings: (1) 
to copy a writing (iktitabuka kxtdb an ‘an kitab m ), the orig¬ 
inal and the copy both being called nuskha since each 
“replaces” the other (kama makamahu); and (2) to sup¬ 
press a thing in order to replace it by another (ibtalu 
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’l-shay 3 wa-ikamatu akfaara mahamahu , whence the sense 
of “to abrogate” [see naskh]). Tanasakha thus suggests 
the notion of things which succeed one another, each 
in its turn “replacing” the preceding ( tadawala fa-yakunu 
ba'duha makdna ba c d tn ). In the language of fikh, in 
the context of the laws of succession, tandsukh is evoked 
in reference to the fact that “heirs die after other 
heirs in such a way that the initial heritage remains 
undivided” (al-Kh w arazmf. Majafih al- c ulum , ed. van 
Vloten, 21, 11. 1-2). 

Tanasakha does not occur in the Kurian. This verb 
is found once (?) in hadith , in a homily attributed to 
the founder of the city of Basra, ‘Utba b. Ghazwan 
[47.P.]: lam takun nubuwwat un kattu ilia tanasakhat hatta 
yakuna akhiratu e akibatiha mulk m (Muslim, zuhd , 14; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad , Cairo 1313, iv, 174; al-Tabaranf, al- 
Mu c dj_am al-kabir , xvii, Cairo 1980, §§ 280-1). According 
to the Lis an, tanasakhat is said to be here the equiv¬ 
alent of tahawwalat min hat 1 ila hal “to change, move 
from one situation to another”. 

The term tandsukh is above all known for the way 
it is used in so-called “heresiographical” literature 
to denote the concept of transmigration, this 
transmigration being itself, according to the context, 
understood in two very different senses: ( 1 ) the “trans¬ 
migration of spirits” ( tandsukh al-arwah) from one body 
to another, otherwise known as metempsychosis (or 
more correctly, according to some, “metensomatosis”); 
and ( 2 ) in beliefs current among certain extremist 
Shf‘f sects (ghulat), the transmigration of a divine ele¬ 
ment from one imam to another. 

(1) To signify metempsychosis, tandsukh is in fact 
the term most often used, but it is not the only one. 
Al-Mas‘udf, for his part, has recourse to various deriv¬ 
atives of the verb nakala “to transfer”: nukla, tanakkul, 
intikal (Muru#, ed. Pellat, §§ 687, 1396). The same 
vocabulary is sometimes used by al-Nawbakhtf (Firak, 
35-7) and Ps. al-NashP ( Usui al-nihal , § 57). Another 
term, coined in modern dmes, is takammus. 

The spiritual principle transmigrating is called ruh , 
pi. arwah, less frequently nafs, pi. nufus or anfus. The 
body in which it is incarnated is the object of more 
varied nomenclature: dgism, d^asad, badan, sura (“form”), 
kalab (lit. “mould”) and shakhs (“silhouette” ?). 

The notion of metempsychosis naturally evokes that 
of metamorphosis ( maskh [q.v.]), the difference being 
that maskh is always used in reference to a transfor¬ 
mation from one body to another, inferior, body— 
from human to animal, in most cases. (It should be 
noted, however, that in current Arabic usage, maskh 
is itself sometimes employed to denote metempsychosis 
in general.) Following the lead of an anonymous the¬ 
ologian ( mutakallim ), a believer in tandsukh quoted by 
al-Blrunl (Tahkik, 49, 11. 2-7), it became customary to 
distinguish between four types of metempsychosis, 
expressed by four masdars of identical assonance: naskh, 
maskh , raskh and faskh. These terms are variously ex¬ 
plained. According to al-Idjf [ 9 . 0 .], naskh (“substitu¬ 
tion”) is said to refer to the passage from one human 
body to another human body, maskh (“transforma¬ 
tion”) to passage from human to animal, raskh (“immo¬ 
bilisation”) to transformation into a vegetal state, and 
faskh (“disintegration”) to that into mineral form (cf. 
al-Shahrastam, Lime des religions, i, 512). In reality, it 
is above all a question of reincarnation in the form 
of animals and also, in a more exalted context, the 
form of angels. 

Muslim historians of religion locate beliefs in metem¬ 
psychosis on the one hand outside Islam, on the other 
within Islam proper. 

Outside Islam, it is principally the Indians who are 


credited with such a doctrine (cf. the testimony of 
Yahya b. Bishr al-Nihawandf, ca. 377/987, quoted by 
Ibn al-Djawzf, Talbis, 80). A well-known phrase occurs 
in the preface to ch. v of India by al-Bfrunf: ‘Just as 
the skahada is the distinguishing mark of the Muslims, 
[belief in] the Trinity that of the Christians, observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath that of the Jews, so [belief in] 
transmigration is characteristic of the Indians” ( Tahkik, 
38, 11. 4-6). Indians in general is the meaning here: 
al-Bfrunf, on this point, is much better informed than 
al-Shahrastam, according to whom only certain Indians 
held such beliefs (cf. Livre des religions, ii, 62, 530, 535). 
Besides “Hinduist” Indians (the “Brahmins” or Barahima 
[<?.£.]), the Buddhists (known as Sumaniyya [q.vf) are also 
known as believers in metempsychosis (cf. Gimaret, in 
JA [1970], 297-9). The same applies to Mam and the 
Manichaeans (cf. Fark, 271); according to al-Bfrunf, 
Man! was said specifically to have brought this doc¬ 
trine back from his sojourn in India ( Tahkik , 41, 11. 
15 IT.). Al-Shahrastam, without further precision, men¬ 
tions the tanasukkiyya among the Dualists [Livre des reli¬ 
gions, i, 671-2). Possibly he was also thinking of the 
Khurramivva [^. 0 .], the inheritors of Mazdakism. 

Other believers in tandsukh are cited not in the East 
but in the West of the dar al-Islam. These are in the 
first instance the Greek philosophers, namely, Socrates, 
Plato and their disciples (cf. Fark, 271, 11. 11 f.; al- 
Mas‘udf, Murudj. ', § 1396); in this context, al-Bfrunf 
quotes a passage from the Phaedo (Tahkik , 43, 11. 9 ff.). 
Then there are the self-styled Sabians of Harran, 
inheritors of neo-Platonism (cf. in particular ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, Mughni, v, 152, 11. 12-14, following Ibn al- 
Tayyib al-Sarakhsf [d. 286/899]; and Livre des religions, 
ii, 169). 

Within Islam, belief in metempsychosis is said to 
be characteristic of, on the one hand, a certain number 
of extremist Shf‘f sects, and on the other, curiously, 
of some marginal Mu‘tazilfs. 

Among the ghulat Shf‘fs, this is said to apply to 
certain of the Kaysaniyya [<?.y.], these being the sup¬ 
porters of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya [q.v] (cf. Halm, 
69-78). Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummf also attributes 
it to the Mukhammisa [<?.fl.] as well as to their 
‘Alya’iyya rivals, disciples of Bashshar al-ShaTrf (Halm, 
222-6). It permeates the “Book of Shadows” [K. al- 
Ag.illa), supposedly relating conversations between 
DjaTar al-Sadik and the gl\dli al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar 
al-Dju‘fi (Halm, 240-74). Finally, it is still today part 
of the creed of the Druzes (Duruz fo z'-]) an< ^ °f the 
Nusayriyya 

On the Mu‘tazili side, there were certain disciples 
of al-Nazzam [q. z\] who were said to have become 
believers in it, in particular Ahmad b. Habit [</.y.] or 
Khabit, as well as a follower of the latter named Ibn 
Banush or Manush (cf. Fark , 273-6; Livre des religions, 
i, 221-7). 

A number of “orthodox” theologians (in the broad 
sense of the term) applied themselves to opposing, 
among other “erroneous doctrines”, the theory of 
metempsychosis. These included ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
(Mughni, xiii, 405-30), al-Ba gh dadi ( Usui al-dxn , Istanbul 
1928, 235-6), al-Djuwaym (Irshad, ed. Luciani, 158, 11. 
5 ff., and 160, 11. 21 ff.) and the kadi Abu Ya‘la (Mu c ta- 
mad, Beirut 1974, §§ 199-202). According to Ibn al- 
Nadlm, the Imam! theologian al-Nawbakhtf is him¬ 
self said to have composed a Radd c ala ashab al-tanasukk 
(Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 225, 11. 27). 

(2) In the second sense of the term, more 
characteristic of the Shf‘a, the notion of tandsukh is 
closely linked to that of hulul “immanence” or “inhabi¬ 
tation” of the divinity or of a divine element in such- 
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and-such a creature. A characteristic of various 
extremist Shl‘I groups is actually the fact that they 
went so far as to deify ‘All and his successors to the 
Imamate. Consequently, they used to say that “the 
spirit of God” {ruh Allah, ruh al-ilah ) or “the spirit of 
sanctity” ( ruh al-kudus) or a “divine particle” {djuz 3 
ilahi) had “inhabited” ( hall at ) ‘Air, then, from him, 
had “transmigrated” (i tanasakhat) into the person of al- 
Hasan, then of al-Husayn, etc., until the end of the 
chain. Some, furthermore, placed the beginning of 
the process earlier than this, with Muhammad, or 
even with Adam. Such was the belief, among the 
Kaysaniyya, of the above-mentioned supporters of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu'awiya, as well as of the Bayaniyya, dis¬ 
ciples of Bayan b. Simian [g.v.] (cf. Livre des religions, 
i, 448-51). This was also the case with the Khattabiyya 
[q.vi], disciples of Abu ’1-Khattab al-Asadl (cf. ibid., 
522-5); the disciples of al-Mukanna* [i q.v .] (cf. Fork, 
258, 11. 5-10); and certain followers of Abu Muslim 
al-Khurasanf [q.vi] (cf. Livre des religions , i, 453-4). 

Bibliography : Ba gh dadi. al-Fark bayn al-firak , 
ed. ‘Abd al-Hamld, Cairo n.d., 270-6; Blrunl, Tahkik 
ma li ’l-Hind , Haydarabad 1377/1958; Ibn al- 
Djawzf. Talbfs Ibks , Cairo 1368, 80-1; Sa‘d b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kumml, al-Makalat wa ’l-firak , Tehran 1963; 
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(D. Gimaret) 

al-TANAWUTI, the nisba of many spiritual shaykhs 
of the Ibadiyya [g.v.] referring to the Tanawut, a 
Berber tribe of the Nafzawa country in southern 
Tunisia and Wargla (Wardjalan). To the 5th/11th 
century belongs: 

1). Abu Ya‘kub Yusuf b. Muhammad al-Tanawutl, 
who often appears in later tradition. His son 2). IsmaTl, 
but still more his grandson 3). Abu Ya‘kub Yusuf b. 
Ismael, had the reputation of being very devout and 
miraculously gifted. The most important bearer of the 
name is the last-named’s son: 

4). Abu ‘Arnmar ‘Abd al-KalT al-Tanawutl, fellow- 
pupil and friend of Abu Ya‘kub Yusuf b. Ibrahim 
al-Sadratl al-Wardjalanl. He came of a wealthy fam¬ 
ily and had an allowance of 1,000 dinars a year for 
his studies in Tunis, of which he gave half to his 
teachers. His interest in learning, particularly in Arabic 
philology, was intense. His principal teacher in the¬ 
ology was Abu Zakariyya Yahya b. Abl Bakr al- 
Wardjalanl [^.y.] who also taught Abu Ya‘kub. Abu 
‘Ammar lived principally in Wargla. In the spring, 
he roamed with his herds far to the south among the 
oases of Mzab [^.z>.]. His co-religionists revere him as 
one of the renewers of their religion (muhyl ’l-dLri). On 
the question of the verdict on the caliph ‘All, always 
a fundamental one with the Ibadls, he inclined to 
leniency. On the other hand, he shared the general 
bitterness of the Berbers against the incoming Arab 
Bedouins [see hilal]. He declared that the property 
they had acquired in the Ma gh rib was theft (ghasb) 
and, like his friend Abu Ya'kub, he received a painful 
impression of the Bedouins of the Hidjaz on a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, so that their consciences troubled 
them as to whether they, who in the Ma gh rib care¬ 
fully avoided any, even business, intercourse with the 
Arabs, could purchase goods from them in the Hidjaz; 


they consoled themselves with the reflection that the 
Hidjaz had belonged to the Arabs from the very 
beginning. 

Among the writings of Abu ‘Ammar are noted al- 
Mudjiz fi tahsil al-su’al, a “Refutation of all enemies 
of truth”, i.e. one of those fark books in which the 
Ibadls used carefully to define their doctrines as dis¬ 
tinct from all other schools; also Shark al-djahalat, but 
particularly the Sira, in which Masqueray recognised 
“le regie des clercs”, a fundamental work for the spir¬ 
itual organisation of the e azz&b leaders and their halka 
disciples. A long illness prevented Abu ‘Ammar from 
ever answering a list of queries from ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
b. Muhammad b. Ghalib b. Numayr al-Ansarl regard¬ 
ing the Ibadls’ teaching on their differences from other 
sects. A reply was only given after his and c Abd al- 
Wahhab’s deaths by Abu Ya'kub al-Wardjalanl and 
is contained in the latter’s Kitab al-Dalil. According to 
this, Abu ‘Ammar died before 570/1174. His teach¬ 
ing was continued, notably by 5). Abu Ya‘kub Yusuf 
b. Muhammad al-Tanawutl, the younger, whose name 
is identical with that of the individual first named in 
this article. 

6 ). ‘Adi b. al-Luflu’ al-Tanawutf, who lived for a 
time on the island of Djerba [see djarba], is said to 
have been the first man in Wargla to be killed by 
the invading Arabs. His brother was the father of 
Umm al-Mu'min, a woman revered for her miracles. 
As in the cases above named, the brothers 7). Yahya 
and 8 ). Abu ’l-Rabf Sulayman b. Ayyub b. Mu¬ 
hammad b. Abl ‘Amr al-Tanawutl are of interest to 
the biographers on account of their piety and miracles 
which they describe. 
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(R. Strothmann) 

TANBUR [see tunbur], 

TANDJA, the name for the town of Tangier 
on the northern Moroccan shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Tandja is an Arabised form of the Roman Tinjis, 
but it is very probable that the name is Berber in 
origin, judging by the frequency of toponyms begin¬ 
ning with tin-, e.g. Tinmal, Tinghir, etc. Situated some 
12 km/7 miles east of Cape Spartel, where the Atlantic 
begins, Tandja has for long been coveted on account 
of its strategic position, with Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Vandals, Portuguese, Spaniards and English 
successively controlling it since its foundation in the 
7th century B.C. The European occupation 1471-1684, 
its vulnerable geographical position as a thaghr [see 
thughur. 2 ], as well as its essentially military popula¬ 
tion, have been factors hindering the town from devel¬ 
oping truly urban structures and institutions such as 
are found in towns of the interior of Morocco. 

Fre-Islamic history. Archaeological evidence shows a 
Phoenician presence in this part of the Tingitanian 
peninsula during the 7th and 6 th centuries B.C., but 
it was not till ca. 400 that the Carthaginians founded 
the small trading-post of Tingis. After the fall of Car¬ 
thage in 146 B.C., the town, with the rest of North 
Africa, came under Roman aegis. In 38 B.C. the 
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emperor Claudius raised it to the rank of a colony 
and its people became Roman citizens. Tangier also 
became the capital of Mauritania Tingitana and bene¬ 
fited from the convergence on it of trade routes from 
Sale and Volubilis, but was caught up in the distur¬ 
bances affecting the empire at the beginning of the 
5th century A.D. It then passed under Byzantine con¬ 
trol, but the imperial representative chose to reside 
not there but at Ceuta or Sabta [q.vi\. 

The Islamic period. Tandja came under Muslim con¬ 
trol when Musa b. Nusayr [«/.i/.] seized the town and 
installed there his Berber lieutenant, Tarik b. Ziyad 
[q. z>.]. The conquest of Spain in 711 gave the town a 
privileged position as a place of linkage between the 
two shores, and it also became the place of residence 
for Arab governors appointed from the East; but for 
Tandja, as for the rest of North Africa, the 2nd/8th 
century was dominated by Kharidjite revolts. According 
to historical tradition, the shanf Idris (I) found refuge 
there at the end of the century, but the town was 
soon abandoned for a more central Idrlsid capital at 
Volubilis (Walila). Thus it lost its position as the first 
town of the Ma gh rib al-Aksa. It still played an impor¬ 
tant role in the traffic between North Africa and al- 
Andalus, but tended to be overshadowed by Sabta. 

The period of European colonisation. After attempts at 
occupation from ca. 1400 onwards, the Portuguese 
occupied Sabta and then, in 1471, Tandja, to remain 
there for two centuries. In 1671 it passed briefly under 
English control as part of Catherine of Braganza’s 
dowry when she married Charles II. The English were 
especially concerned to make Tangier a base for their 
fleet in the Mediterranean, hence built defensive ram¬ 
parts and towers, and for trading purposes, a mole was 
built out into the sea in 1663. It nevertheless remained 
primarily a military centre, with soldiers making up 
half of its 3,000 inhabitants. During these centuries, 
Tandja was completely cut off from its hinterland, but 
there had always been harrying of the town by Muslim 
mudjahidun from the Moroccan interior, and the English 
position was harassed by the attacks of al-Khadir 
Ghaylan of the Banu Gurfat; only with the accession 
of the ‘Alawid sultans in Morocco in ca. 1666 did 
Ghaylan make a truce with the English in face of 
the common enemy. 

The return to Moroccan control. It was the great Mawlay 
Isma'Il (1082-1139/1672-1727 \g.vi\) who achieved the 
reputation of “liberator of the thughur ”. The English 
tried to achieve a “lasting truce”, but Ottoman pressure 
from the sultan Mehemmed IV, that a shanf should 
no longer tolerate the presence of infidels on his soil, 
with hopes dangled before Isma'Il of suzerainty over 
the central Ma gh rib, led to a long siege of the town 
and, finally, the English evacuation of Tangier in 
1684, after destruction of the mole and main fortifi- 
cadons. Isma'Il now entrusted the town to the “army 
of the Rif” commanded by 'All b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Tamsamanl, who rebuilt the town and peopled it with 
immigrants from the central Rif. Also, the sultan del¬ 
egated the conduct of European affairs to the gover¬ 
nor, who henceforth combined with his administrative 
duties diplomatic ones. When Isma'Il died, Ahmad b. 
'All came to rule a virtually independent principality 
stretching from Tandja to Oujda or Wadjda. In the 
latter part of the 18th century, however, Mawlay 'Abd 
Allah installed black troops, c Abid, in Tandja as a coun¬ 
terweight to the power of the Rlfian army; but the 
sultans were unable to dispense with the services of 
Ahmad b. 'All al-RlfFs family, and these continued to 
govern the town and its region into the 19th century. 

Tangier in the 19th century. It was now that the town 


took on its appearance familiar till today, as a part 
of the general process of Morocco’s opening-up to the 
European powers. This began with the establishing of 
consuls towards the end of the 18th century, these being 
transferred from Rabat because of Tangier’s better 
access to maritime and postal communications, and 
nearness to continental Europe. For the sultan’s admin¬ 
istration, this was felt to be advantageous since it con¬ 
fined the European presence to a peripheral town. 
The increasing importance of these diplomatic connec¬ 
tions led the Moroccan government, after the French 
naval bombardment of the town and the rout of the 
Moroccan army at Isly in 1844, to install in 1845 a 
representative (nd 3 ib) in Tangier charged with diplo¬ 
matic duties. Its commercial importance now grew, 
especially as a supply of foodstuffs for the British gar¬ 
rison in Gibraltar; by ca. 1850 20% of Morocco’s 
export trade was shipped via Tangier, and it became 
the main embarkation port for pilgrims to Arabia. 
The town developed especially after the 1856 Anglo- 
Moroccan trade treaty which abolished state monop¬ 
olies. The population grew from 5,000 in 1810 to ca. 
20,000 in 1878, with Jews making up one-fifth of the 
population. The European population was 700 in ca. 
1862, rising to 5,000 by the end of the century in the 
wake of various treaties with European powers. This 
growth had implications for daily life and the appear¬ 
ance of modern urban institutions, such as a conseil 
sanitaire set up by the European consuls in 1874, and 
schools for the children of the European and Jewish 
communities. Printing was introduced, and the first 
newspapers known in Morocco were produced there, 
such as the Times of Morocco (1870) and Le Reveil (1883). 

Tangier in the 20th century. On various occasions in 
the opening years of the new century, Tangier was 
a place of world interest because of colonial rivalries 
over Morocco, with a consequent tense and nervous 
climate of feeling. From the Moroccan side came acts 
of banditry and the targetting of Europeans, with in 
1903 and 1904 the shanf Ahmad al-Raysunl attacking 
the town and seizing the Greek-American Ian Perdi- 
caris and the Englishman Walter Harris. In 1905 the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II landed there to assert “the rights 
of Germany” accorded to France by the 1904 Franco- 
Moroccan entente. The 1912 Protectorate agreement, 
however, gave Tangier a special status, in view of 
its strategic position on the Straits and its role as 
viewed by European powers, but definition of its spe¬ 
cial status only came after the First World War. 

The international Status of Tangier and its zone 1923- 
56. The Algeciras conference of 1906 did not regu¬ 
late the status of the town as the French and Spanish 
wanted, and Britain, in particular, did not wish to 
see the town under control of a power which could 
menace its naval hegemony in the Straits of Gibraltar 
region. The question was not resolved till the Paris 
agreement of 1923 with its “statute for the zone of 
Tangier”, which remained in force till Moroccan in¬ 
dependence in 1956, though suspended 1940-5 when 
Francoist Spain took advantage of the European war 
to occupy Tangier and attach it to its existing protec¬ 
torate of northern Morocco. 

The statute provided for political and military neu¬ 
trality, unfettered economic freedom and an interna¬ 
tional administration. The sultan of Morocco retained 
his authority over his Muslim and Jewish subjects, with 
a mandub or delegate in the town. Under the statute, 
Tangier developed greatly in the economic and finan¬ 
cial direction, with 85 banking agencies in 1950, com¬ 
pared with four in 1900, and 4,000 limited companies, 
but commercial and industrial development remained 
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behind, mainly because of the separation of the town 
and its zone from the rest of Morocco, despite the 
opening of a railway link connecting Tangier with Fas 
and Rabat in 1927. But the town’s prosperity attracted 
a large number of immigrants from the Moroccan in¬ 
terior, especially from the Spanish zone where the land 
was poor and there was an absence of any economic 
development. In the period of international control, 
the Moroccan population of Tangier quadrupled, and 
in 1952 Europeans, mainly Spanish, formed one- 
quarter of the total of 164,000 inhabitants. 

Tangier after independence. Despite its separation from 
the rest of Morocco, Tangier took part in the struggle 
for independence, by providing a haven for nationalists 
fleeing the French and Spanish zones and by being 
the place where Muhammad V in 1947 claimed the 
right of Morocco to independence, its own sovereignty 
and adhesion to the Arab world. But the consequences 
of independence were economically deleterious for 
Tangier, with the loss of its international status and 
the flight of outside capital, so that the artificial qual¬ 
ity of its prosperity became apparent. The rural exo¬ 
dus continued, so that the population reached 293,000 
in 1982. In the absence of any strategic economic plan 
for northern Morocco, the town’s economy has become 
more and more dependent on smuggling and the drugs 
traffic. Thus the development of the town and its hin¬ 
terland remains a social and economic challenge which 
independent Morocco has not yet succeeded in solving. 
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TANGA and TANIG\., terms of Islamic 
coinage. The present article covers what were two 
articles in ET by J. Allan. Both words are spelled 
i&j in Arabic, but are traditionally pronounced tanga 
or tenge in Persian and Turkish-speaking lands and 
tanka in the Indian sub-continent. The etymology 
appears to be somewhat uncertain. The earliest 
appearance of the word occurs in a coin legend on 
the bilingual Arabic/Sanskrit silver issued by the 
Ghaznawid ruler Mahmud b. Sebuktigin [<?.y.] in 
Mahmudpur (Lahawr) in 418 and 419/1027-8, where 
the word tankam was used to translate the Arabic 
dirham in the Sanskrit legend giving the denomination 
and date. Various derivations are put forward in 
Edward Thomas’s footnote on pp. 48-9 of his Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli , one of which suggests that 
the word represented a weight in the Indian ponderal 
system similar to that of the tola [, q.v .], ca. 10.7-11.2 gr, 
and then became a name for gold and silver coins 
struck to that weight in the pre-Mughal Islamic 
coinages of the subcontinent. Another authority 
believed the word derived from tang, which in Caghatay 
Turkish is said to have meant “white”, the colour of 
the metal silver, and thus became a popular name 
for silver coin, as in the case of the Greek asper and 
the Turkish akce. 

The numismatic evidence given above would suggest 
that tanka was the generic name for coined money at 
the time when Mahmud of Ghazna struck his silver 


in Lahawr, but that it became the name of a specific 
denomination when Shams al-Dfn Iltutmish (607-33/ 
1210-36 [<p.]) regularised the currency as part of his 
general administrative reforms. Although gold coinage 
with the weight of the tola is known to have been 
struck by both Mahmud of Ghazna and the Ghurid 
Mu fizz al-Dln Muhammad b. Sam [q.v], it was the 
silver tola-weight coinage of Iltutmish which became 
the standard for all fine silver tankas issued by most 
states in pre-Mu gh al India. Tola-weight gold tankas 
came into general circulation under Nasir al-Dln 
Mahmud Shah I (644-64/1246-66). After about a 
century, during which gold and silver tankas were 
issued in abundance by many states, they gradually 
dropped out of use and were replaced by billon coins 
until Shir Shah Sun (945-52/1538-45) revamped the 
currency by reviving the tola-weight fine silver coinage, 
but using another traditional Indian name, the rupiyya 
or rupee [q.v], The Mughal ruler Akbar (963-1014/ 
1556-1605 [< 7 -p.]) then applied the name tanka to his 
2 -dam copper coin weighing around 41.5 gr. The tenth 
part of the tanka which weighed 4.15 gr he named 
the tanki. When Akbar revived the large-scale striking 
of gold, he called the tanka-weight coin the muhur, a 
name it retained thereafter. 

In the West, where the word was pronounced tanga 
or tenge, the name was given to the reform silver 
coinage introduced by Timur in 796/1394, which was 
described as half the weight of the Indian tanka and 
nominally worth four dirhams. Album has pointed 
out, however, that it originally weighed about 6.2 gr, 
it was reduced to 5.1 gr in 828/1425, and to 4.78 
gr in around 895-8/1490-3. During the reign of Shah 
Rukh (807-50/1404-46 [</.zj.]), it became known as the 
fhahrukhd, then in the period of Tlmurid decline and 
thereafter its weight standard became subject to wide¬ 
spread variation. The tanga continued to be the generic 
name for the principal silver denominations issued by 
the Kara Koyunlu, Ak Koyunlu, Shaybanids and many 
minor Persian and Central Asian dynasties. Tanga is 
probably the most appropriate name for the heavy 
silver coinage that was struck by the Ottoman rulers 
from Sulayman I to Murad III in the former Persian 
territories of Adharbaydjan and 'Irak. The name 
then passed into use in Russia, where the half-kopeck 
copper coin was known as the denga. In the 19th and 
early 20th centuries the khanates of Turkistan, the 
Mangits of Bukhara, the Rulers of Khlwa (Kh w arazm), 
Khokand and Kashghar also named their silver and 
base metal coins tenge, with multiples and fractions 
being issued on a quasi-European pattern in the latter 
part of their usage. 

Finally, in his ET art. Tanga, Allan asserted that 
the word was connected with the Turki word tamgha 
[q.v], an official mark or die [see sikka]. While this 
otherwise unsupported etymology seems rather far¬ 
fetched, it might have been inspired by the three- 
circle triangular design which Timur used as a personal 
device on his reform tankas. 
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TANGIER [see tandja] . 

TANKIZ (corresponding to Tkish. deniz “sea”) al- 
Husaml al-Nasirl, Sayf al-Dln (d. 740/1340), Mamluk 
commander and governor of the province of 
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Damascus 712-40/1312-40 during the third reign of 
al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawun [^.z/.]. 

Tankiz rose to favour as one of that sultan’s 
bodyguard ( khassakiyya ), fought against the Il-Khanid 
Mongols in Syria and became nd 3 ib al-saltana for the 
province. When in Syria, he remained high in the 
sultan’s favour, travelling almost every other year to 
Cairo, where he was received with great honour and 
overwhelmed with rich presents. His son ‘All was 
made an amir , and in 736/1336 two of the sultan’s 
daughters were married to Tankiz’s sons (al-Shudja‘r. 
Ta 3 nkh al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawun , ed. and 
tr. B. Schafer, Wiesbaden 1977-85; text 42 ff., tr. 
63 IT.). The expansion of the capital Cairo under the 
sultans was paralleled in the provinces of the kingdom. 
Tankiz’s foundations and reconstructions changed the 
townscape of Damascus. Besides nine hammams, he built 
the impressive mosque named after him, where he 
was ultimately buried, and the mausoleum of Sitt 
Sutayta, which included a ribat [< q.v .] for women built 
posthumously for his wife Sutayta in 730/1330. 

His pride and wealth excited jealousy at the Mamluk 
court. The sultan’s suspicions grew, especially as, if 
al-Makrizi is to be believed, Tankiz planned to over¬ 
throw the sultan ( Suluk , ed. M. Ziyada and S.‘A.F. 
‘AshOr, Cairo 1930-73, ii, 509). The sultan ordered 
his arrest, and he was brought to Alexandria, im¬ 
prisoned and then executed in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 740/ 
May-June 1340 or the next month; his treasury and 
properties were confiscated. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources (in addition to the 
works mentioned in the text). Fakhirl, in K.V. 
Zettersteen, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Mamlukensultane, 
Leiden 1919, 145-249; Ibn al-Dawadarl, Kanz al- 
durar , ix, al-Durr al-jakhir ji sirat al-Malik al-Nasir , ed. 
H.R. Roemer, Cairo 1960; Safadi, A e yan al- e asr , ed. 
F. Sezgin, part 1, Frankfurt a.M. 1990; Kutubi, 
Fawdt al-wafayat , ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1973, i; 
‘Almawf, Mukhtasar Tanbih al-talib wa-irshad al-dans 
fima fi Dimashk min al-djawdmi ‘ wa Tmadaris = par¬ 
tial tr. H. Sauvaire, Description de Damas, in JA, 9. 
serie (1894-6). 

2. Studies. Weil, Chalifen , iv; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie a Vepoque des Mamlouks , Paris 
1923; K. Wulzinger and C. Watzinger, Damaskus, 
die islamische Stadt, Berlin-Leipzig 1924; J. Sauvaget, 
Les monuments historiques de Damas , Beirut 1932; N.A. 
Ziadeh, Urban life in Syria under the early Mamluks, 
Westport, Conn. 1953; P.M. Holt, The age of the 
Crusades. The Near East from the eleventh century to 1517 , 
London and New York 1986; M. Meinecke, Die 
mamlukische Architektur in Agypten und Syrien (648/1250 
bis 923/1517 ), Gluckstadt 1992; Amalia Levanoni, 
A turning point in Mamluk history. The third reign of al- 
Nasir Muhammad Ibn Qalawun ( 1310-1341 ), Leiden 
1995. 

(S. Conermann, shortened by the Editors) 
TANNUR [see matbakh]. 

TANPINAR, AHMED HAMDl, Turkish poet 
and novelist, born in 1901 in Istanbul, died on 24 
January 1962. His father was the Kadf Huseyin of 
Batum. After graduating from the Istanbul Faculty of 
Literature, he taught in various schools in Anatolia 
1923-32, and subsequently taught history of art, 
aesthetics and mythology in the Istanbul Academy of 
Fine Arts. In 1930, he published the journal Giirity 
with Ahmed K. Tecer. He was a professor of literature 
at Istanbul University 1939-42, and then was the 
Member of Parliament representing Mara§ 1942-6. 
After 1946, he went back to his teaching at Istanbul 
University. His works were published in journals such 


as Dergah , Milli Mecmua, Hayat, Gorii §, Varhk, Olu§, Ulkii, 
Aile , and the newspapers Tan and Cumhuriyet. 

Tanpinar was one of the most prolific modern 
Turkish authors, who began by writing poetry and 
then turned to writing essays, novels, short stories, 
literary criticism and literary history. Until 1932, his 
works reflected the influence of Western literature and 
thought, but thereafter he began to look for a synthesis 
of Western and Eastern traditions. His well-known novel 
Huzur is full of psychological dilemmas and analysis, 
discussions of history and architecture, and the dicho¬ 
tomy of East and West. Tanpinar strove to solve the 
realities hidden in the inner psyches of people rather 
than to reflect the observable reality of life; the use 
of nature and references to folk legends characteris¬ 
tic of his works are said to be reflections of his own 
childhood experiences. The best example of his poetic 
style is Bursada zaman. T.S. Halman says of his poetry 
that he “specialized in simple lyrics of genteel sensi¬ 
bilities expressed in tidy stanzaic forms and the tra¬ 
ditional syllabic meters” (Halman, op. cit. in Bibl., 28). 
Tanpinar’s other well-known work, Be§ §ehir , is about 
his impressions of the five cities of Istanbul, Bursa, 
Konya, Erzurum and Ankara. 

Bibliography : 1. Selected works, (a) Novels: 
Mahur beste, 1944-5; Huzur , 1949; Sahnenin di§indakiler , 
1950; Saatleri ayarlama enstitiisii , 1961; (b) Poetry: pur¬ 
ler, 1961; (c) Short stories: Abdullah efendi’nin riiyalan , 
1943; Taz yagmuru , 1955; (c) Literary history and 
criticism: Ondokuzuncu asir Tiirk edebiyati tarihi, 1949; 
Tahya Kemal. Edebiyat iizerine makaleler, 1969 (published 
after his death); (d) Collections of essays: Be§ §ehir , 
1949; Ya§adigim gibi , 1970. 

2. Studies. Varlik , 536, 15 October 1960; 
Mehmet Kaplan, Tanpinar 3 in fir diinyasi , Istanbul 
1963; Tahir Alangu, Cumhuriyetten soma hikaye ve 
roman , iii, Istanbul 1965; Mehmet Kaplan, §iir tahlil- 
leri , Istanbul 1965; Talat Sait Halman, Contemporary 
Turkish literature , Rutherford 1982; Mahir Onlti and 
Omer Ozcan, 20. yiizyil Tiirk edebiyati , ii, Istanbul 
1991. e (Qigdem Balim) 

TANRI (t.), Heaven, God. In the eastern Turkish 
dialects the vocalisation is usually palatal: Caghatay, 
tengri (written ^£±5) and similar forms in the other 
dialects. The trisyllabic forms in Teleut (tahara) and 
in the Altai dialect ( tahari ) are worthy of note; the 
Kazan Tatar dialect has alongside of tangri (god) a 
word tori = image of a saint, ikon (we may here men¬ 
tion the proper name Tari-birdi , where tori of course 
means God). The Oghuz dialects (Ottoman Turkish, 
Azerbaijani and Turkmen) have a non-palatal vocal¬ 
isation, as has Yakut (tahara) and Chuvash (turd < 
tahri). 

For the lexicographical material, see Sir Gerard 
Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century 
Turkish , Oxford 1972, 523-4, and idem, Sanglax , London 
1960, 54; W. Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der 
Tiirk-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 1888-1911, iii, 823, 1043- 
4, 1047-8, 1065; O. Bohtlingk, Uber die Sprache der 
Jakuten. Jakutisch-Deutsches Worterbuch , St. Petersburg 1851, 
90; and lastly Mahmud al-Kashghari, Diwan lughat al- 
Turk , ed. Kilisli Rif‘at Bey, Istanbul 1333-5, iii, 278- 
9, Tkish. tr. Besim Atalay, iii, 376-8, Eng. tr. Dankoflf 
and Kelly, ii, 342-3, who says “tangri means God; 
the infidels however call heaven tangri and likewise 
everything that impresses them, e.g. a high mountain 
or a large tree. They worship such things and they 
call a wise man tdngrikan ’. This word tangrikdn appears 
also as an old Turkf title (see Radloff, Worterbuch , iii, 
1048; F.W.K. Muller, Uigurica , Berlin 1908ff., 47: 
tangrikdn = ruler). With the meaning “God” (in the 
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Manichaean system) we find tangrikan , for example, in 
the Manichaean confession of sins ( Ckuastuanifi , ed. 
A. von le Coq, Berlin, 1911, 10). The word tangrim 
(i.e. tangri with the pronominal suffix of the first 
person) seems to be used in the Turfan texts in the 
titles of princesses or queens (cf. Muller, op. tit ., 48, 
who compares the modern usage of khanbn and begam). 
We may here give a few derivatives of tangri: tangrici 
(in the Manichaean confession of sins, see JRAS [1912], 
289, 299) * “preacher, chosen one” (lit. man of God); 
Kuman, tehrilik = “divine”; Uy gh ur, tengrilik = “pious”. 
The Mongol tangri (God) is a loanword from the 
Turkish (for this form, see Bibl. Buddhica , xii, 51). 

The word is presumably of Hsiung-nu (East 
Hunnish) origin, *tanri (in Turkish with assimilation 
either > tanri or > tanri). In most modem Central 
Asian dialects, Turkish tanri has two meanings, “God” 
and “Heaven”; in Oghuz it only means “God”. 

To define the conceptions implied by the word tan- 
gri so far as the beliefs of Turkish paganism is con¬ 
cerned, it will be advisable to deal first with the Old 
Turkish inscriptions and then with the material 
collected in modern times from Teleut and Altai 
shamanism. 

In the Old Turkish inscriptions, tanri is one of the 
three world potencies: (father) Heaven, (mother) Earth 
and (child) Mankind. The ruler governs mankind by 
order of tanri ; his duty is to conquer the whole world. 
These three potencies existed from time immemorial: 
“When the blue Heaven above and the brown Earth 
beneath arose, between the twain Mankind arose.” A 
connection with Chinese ideas is apparent. Along with 
the three potencies (whose mightiest is tanri), other 
deities are also mentioned, namely umay (goddess of 
women in child-bed) and yer-sub (spirits of earth and 
water). 

On the conception of tanri in modern Turkish 
shamanism (i.e. mainly among the Teleut and Altai 
Turks) see H. Vambery, Die primitive Cultur des Turko- 
Tatarischen Volkes , Leipzig 1879, 150 ff.; W. Radloff, 
Aus Sibirien, Leipzig 1884, ii, l ff., and the texts collec¬ 
ted by Radloff in the first volume of his Proben der 
Volks liter atur der tiirkischen Stdmme Siid-Sibiriens, St. 
Petersburg 1866-1904. This paganism, as might be 
expected, did not remain entirely free from foreign, 
e.g. Christian and Buddhist influences; when, for exam¬ 
ple, in a shaman’s conjuration we find the expressions 
Pyrkan Tengre and Pyrkan Kan (Radloff, Aus Sibirien , ii, 
33, 44), it is natural to recognise in Pyrkan the Mongol 
(also old Turkish) word Burkhan = Buddha. That the 
pagan Turkish creation myth shows traces of Jewish, 
Christian and Buddhist influences was noted by Radloff 
himself [op. tit., ii, 5-6). When it is said that the evil 
spirit Erlik created a heaven for himself, like the god 
of heaven, one is tempted to think of Zoroastrian 
influence (the “counter-creations” of Ahriman). 

According to Turkish shamanism, the most pow¬ 
erful god, Tengere Kayra Kan, created the heavens 
and also the evil spirit Erlik, the good spirits, mankind 
and the earth. The form tengere (following the ortho¬ 
graphy in Radloff) corresponds to the Teleut Tdnard 
and Altai Tanari. Kayra Kan must be identical with 
the Altai Kayrakkan (cf. Radloff, Worterbuch, ii, 22), a 
word used to describe gods and spirits; Tengere Kayra 
Kan is therefore the “god of heaven”. 

There are seventeen different regions in heaven 
arranged in succession one above the other; there the 
good spirits live. The highest of these minor deities 
are Bay Ulgon, Kysagan Tengere and Mergen 
Tengere. The gods of heaven are not directly appealed 
to like the spirits of earth and of water, but through 


the intermediary of the spirits of ancestors, i.e. a 
shaman ( kam) is required for the purpose. In a Teleut 
shaman’s prayer (Radloff, Volkslitteratur, i, 238) the heav¬ 
ens above are appealed to as the Creator. In an Altaic 
myth (Radloff, ibid., i, 61 ff.) a hero seeks the hand 
of the daughter of the god of heaven, Taman Oko. 

When it is said of the thunderstorm in the dialect 
of Kazan: “The old man of the heavens ( tanri babai) 
is thundering”, this is a relic of old pagan ideas (cf. 
Radloff, Worterbuch, ii, 1425, iii, 1047, iv, 1564). 

Speaking generally, one may say that, apart from 
foreign influences, so far as they can be eliminated, 
in the Turkish conception Tanri is regarded as the 
heavens, as an element, and also as the spirit ruling 
in heaven. This spirit was probably originally conceived 
as a kind of force, a something which would be called 
mana in modern ethnology. The concept of a personal 
god of heaven must have developed out of this. 

Turkish kok tanri “blue Heaven” has its counterpart 
in Mongolian koke tenggeri , also koke mongke tenggeri (the 
blue eternal Heaven). Under the influence of foreign 
religions, the undivided notion of kok tanri “the blue 
Heaven” (a) in the external, material sense: “the space 
above the earth” + (b) “the power which influences 
all earthly things”, was split up; (a) was expressed by 
kok, (b) by tanri (or foreign words, such as khuda, allah). 

In Buddhist Old Turkish texts, tangri corresponds 
to the Sanskrit deva “god” in Buddhist mythology, a 
concept which is better conveyed by the word “angel”, 
because this being lacks several qualities which to us 
are necessarily associated with the idea of “god”. The 
feminine equivalent dem is given by tangri kbatun ; tan¬ 
gri kiz is Turkish for devakanya (divine maiden, apsaras). 
The king of the gods (devaradj_a) Indra is tangrilar elik/eligi 
Khormuzda: Brahma is called Agrua tangri. These beings 
have thus Iranian names, Ohrmazd and (perhaps) 
Zurwan. The goddess Srf is called Kut Tangri Khatuni 
or (without Kbatun) Kut Tangrisi. The name Kut Tangrisi 
seems also to be given to Kubera (e.g. Muller, Uigurica, 
45). In a collection of dharanis for travellers, the 
Tisastvastile (ed. Radloff and A. von Stael-Holstein, 
St. Petersburg 1910 = Bibl. Buddhica, xii), we find a 
deva named Tangridam, whom Radloff takes for Kubera 
so that the latter has therefore another Turkish name. 
But this is doubtful, for in one passage (22) of this 
work, Kubera (Kupiri) is mentioned by name and 
Tangridam is mentioned soon after as a different deity; 
but it must be allowed that in the text there are 
elsewhere illogicalities (see, e.g. Turkish text, 23-4). 
For Kubera in this work, see also 97, n. 2; Buddha 
himself is often called Tangri Tangrisi. The god of 
heaven ( devaloka ) is called in Turkish Tangri Tir, and 
the Vaimanika gods, as a rule peculiar to Jaina mythol¬ 
ogy but also found, e.g. in the Tisastvastile, are called 
Waimanuki- tangrilar. 

The Manichaean Turkish terminology which is 
influenced by the Buddhist one (see Chuastuanift , ed. 
Le Coq, 5; JRAS [1911], 278) shows the word in the 
following use. Tangri corresponds here to the Iranian 
Tagd (or Bag)] in the first place, this means the highest 
principle of the Manichaean system, and secondly, the 
subordinate spirits of light or gods [yaruk tangrilar) in 
contrast to the demons (yaklar). The first man is called 
besh tangri, five-god (from his five components, known 
from the Manichaean myth: air, wind, light, water 
and fire). The name tangri is also given to the five 
elements, e.g. oot tangri = god of fire. Tangri is found 
with the meaning “heaven” (e.g. Chuastuanift, 16 = 
JRAS [1911], 291, 1. 167). Paradise is called Tangri 
Ter. This Manichaean terminology corresponds pretty 
well to the Buddhist. One or two peculiarities may 
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still be pointed out: the occurrence of the already- 
mentioned term tangrikan (Chuastuanift, 10 ;JRAS [1911], 
281, 1. 22), in the name of a deity ( Azrua Tangrikan ), 
translated by von le Coq (JRAS, loc. cit.) “Azrua the 
Lord”, and the peculiar combination Arkhon Ter Tdngri , 
the “archon earth-god”, in which perhaps the word 
tdngri is used for one of the powers of darkness (see 
JRAS [1911], 303, n. 31). 

In Christian Turkish usage we find Tdngri - God; 
Tangri-Oghli - “Son of God” and Mshikha Tdngri = 
the God Messiah. In the Christian fragments published 
by Muller in his Uiguiica , we also have the word 
Tangridam, which we frequently find in Buddhist 
Turkish; it occurs twice in these Christian texts and 
seems here to mean simply “God”. The Kuman usage 
gives nothing worthy of special remark. 

As regards the earlier Muslim Eastern Turkish 
texts, the Arabic and Persian terms {Allah, Khuda) begin 
to compete with Turkish Tanri. The oldest (Kara- 
Khanid) sources of the 11th century still preserve tanri 
or (more frequently) employ the term bayat (Kutadhghu 
bilig , ed. R.R. Arat, 48, 1. 284, e Atabat al-haka’ik , ed. 
Arat, 2, 1. 3). Later on, a competition can be detected: 
bayat fades out and the authors begin to prefer the 
Islamic terms. Here are some examples of the relation 
tanri: allahfkhuda. In Rabghuzf’s (1310) and Babur’s 
(1483-1531) works, tanri is the usual word; but in 
Gada'F (1405-92?), the relation is 6:15, and in modern 
Uzbek all three words exist; khudo, tanri, olloh. To 
investigate the subtle social and semantic differences 
between these terms in the Turkic world is a diffi¬ 
cult task. For an introductory discussion of this subject, 
see Gerhard Doerfer, Tiirkxsche und mongolische Element 
im Neupersischen, ii, Wiesbaden 1965, 577-85 (tanri) and 
379 [bayat). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(V.F. Buchner- [G. Doerfer]) 

TANSAR, Kitab, “the Letter of Tansar”, a polit¬ 
ical treatise from Sasanid Persia, known in 
the Islamic world through an Arabic translation, prob¬ 
ably by Ibn al-MukaflV [q.v.] , from a lost original in 
Pahlavi. 

It was ostensibly written by “Tansar” (a misread¬ 
ing, in Pahlavi script, for Tusar, perhaps an abbrevia¬ 
tion of *Tus-arteshtdr , Avestan Tusa-raOaestar- “T. the 
warrior”), the chief priest of the first Sasanid king, 
Ardashtr I (ca. 224-40), to Gushtasp, the king of Taba¬ 
ristan, encouraging him to submit to Ardashfr and, 
more generally, justifying the Sasanid polity. Brief quo¬ 
tations explicitly from this epistle can be found in al- 
Mas'udr (' Tanbth , 99-100, quoting “Tansar”, “but some 
call him Dwsr”) and al-Blrum (Tahkik ma li THind , 
53, quoting the Kitab Tusar) and there is a third incor¬ 
rectly credited quotation in Ibn al-Fakfh, 197; this is 
all that survives of the Arabic text. But a complete, 
if painfully ornate, Persian translation of the letter 
of “Tansar” was included by Ibn Isfandiyar in his 
Tankh-i Tabaristan, where the underlying Arabic ver¬ 
sion is expressly attributed to Ibn al-Mukaffa c . This 
attribution is presumably correct, despite the fact that 
the letter is not named in any old list of Ibn al-Mukaffa°s 
writings. The Persian text was first published, with a 
French translation, by J. Darmesteter in JA , serie 9, 
vol. iii (1894), 185-250, 502-55, then republished from 
a better manuscript by M. Mfnuwf [Nama-yi Tansar, 
Tehran 1932), and again by 'A. Ikbal in his edition 
of the whole of Ibn Isfandiyar’s history (Tehran 1942, 
12-41), and translated into English, with an intro¬ 
duction and valuable notes by M. Boyce ( The Letter 
of Tansar, Rome 1968). There is also a Danish trans¬ 
lation by Hertha Kirketerp-Moller, Tansar’s brev til 


Gushnasp, Konge at Tabaristan, Copenhagen 1965. 

“Tansar’VTusar is clearly a historical person, but 
the text preserved by Ibn Isfandiyar contains several 
obvious anachronisms, and it has been suggested that 
the whole letter is a literary fiction from the late 
Sasanid period (6th century). However, Darmesteter 
and Boyce have both maintained, with plausible argu¬ 
ments, that it does contain a genuine kernel from the 
time of ArdashTr. 

Bibliography. Editions and translations are indi¬ 
cated in the article. See also A. Christensen, Abarsam 
et Tansar, in AO, x (1932), 43-55; M. Boyce, The 
Indian fables in the Letter of Tansar , in Asia Major, v 
(1956), 50-8; F. de Blois, The ‘four great kingdoms ” 
in the Manichaean Kephalaia, in Or bis Aethiopicus, ed. 
P.O. Scholz, Albstadt 1992, 221-30 (on the passage 
from Ibn al-Fakih). (F.C. de Blois) 

TANSIN, or MIrza Tansen (d. 997/1589), a 
celebrated Indian musician ( kalavant ). A native 
of Gwalior, he became a disciple of Shavkh 
Muhammad Ghawth Gwaliyarf [< q.v.] and so possibly 
formally converted to Islam, though neither he nor 
his son Vilas adopted Muslim names. Tansen became 
an adept at the Dhurpad and Bishanpad modes of 
Indian classical music which had developed in Gwalior 
under patronage of Radja Man (9th/ 15th century), 
with many creations by Nayak Bakhshu, Tansen’s 
predecessor, but not apparently his preceptor. Tansen 
received generous patronage from Radja Ramcandra 
of Bhatta (in Central India), but the latter was induced 
to send Tansen to Akbar’s court, where his presence 
is first noticed in 986/1578-9. Tansen was regarded 
as an unequalled master in composition (in Hindi) as 
well as vocalisation. Abu ’1-Fadl, in a short obituary 
notice, claimed that no musician “with such sweet¬ 
ness, graceful composition and creation of effect has 
appeared in the last one thousand years.” Tansen 
died at Lahore on 19 Djumada II 997/15 April 1589 
and was buried there; his ostensible grave at Gwalior 
cannot therefore contain his mortal remains. Many of 
his compositions survive. 

Bibliography'. Bada’uni, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
ed. Ali Ahmad and W.N. Lees, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1864-69, ii, 264-5, 355; Abu ’1-Fadl, Akbar-nama , 
ed. Ahmad Ali, iii, 536-7; ‘Abd al-Hamld Lahorl, 
Padshah-nama , ed. Maulvi Kabiruddin and Maulvi 
Abdur Rahim, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1867-8, ii, 5-7; 
Islam Khan, Dibaca-yi Dhurpad-hai Nayak, in Ma^mu‘ 
al-ajkar, ed. Iqtidar H. Siddiqui, Patna 1993, 17- 
21. These texts, which are either contemporary or 
were written within sixty years of Tansen’s death, 
constitute the only reliable source for our knowl¬ 
edge of him, although an incredibly large number 
of legends have grown up around him. 

(M. Athar Ali) 

TANTA, Egyptian city of more than 400,000 
inhabitants (1996), the capital of the central Delta and 
the fourth city of the province. This commercial cross¬ 
roads, situated 90 km/55 miles to the north of Cairo, 
occupies an exceptional position, being equidistant 
from the two branches of the Nile, equidistant from 
Damietta, Rosetta and Alexandria. The city is defi¬ 
nitely of ancient origin: it is constructed on tells, cur¬ 
rently obliterated by more modern buildings, where 
members of the Egyptian Expedition nevertheless 
identified crude bricks from the Pharaonic era, and 
where vestiges dating from the XXVIth dynasty have 
been found. The Egyptologist G. Daressy proposes 
that the ancient origin of Tanta is to be identified in 
the town of Tawa, situated 3 km/2 miles to the north¬ 
west. In the Coptic period, as an episcopal city, Tanta 
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is cited under the name of Tantatho in the Acts of 
the Martyrs, and under that of Tanitad in The history 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria. 

After the Arab conquest, the city took the name 
of Tandata (numerous variants). In 344/955 Ibn 
Hawkal described it as a populated agricultural cen¬ 
tre, endowed with a great mosque and suks y the seat 
of a governor (' amil ) and site of a weekly market. Ibn 
Djubayr confirmed these observations at the time of 
his visit in 579/1183, describing Tandata as a huge 
and densely populated village, with a well-attended 
mosque. But it was with the madj.dhub Sayyid Ahmad 
al-Badawi (d. 67/1276 [</.z>.]), that Tanta acquired 
renown, as al-BadawI became the most revered saint 
in Egypt. After his death, his disciples formed the 
Sutuhiyya brotherhood, later known as the Ahmadiyya, 
which turned the central Delta into a seed-bed of 
sanctity. In the early 8th/14th century, a mawlid (dialect¬ 
al, muled ) was instituted in al-Badawfs honour, com¬ 
bining patronal festival, fair and pilgrimage, the most 
important in Egypt. There were as many as three 
annual mawlids in honour of al-Badawi, all determined 
according to the solar calendar: the major one in 
July, the minor one in the spring for the benefit of 
the nomads, and the ra<jjabiyya in February. 

The broad popular appeal of the cult centred on 
the saint accounts for the importance of the sanctu¬ 
ary; on the zawiya built after his death, sultan Kayit- 
bay constructed a mosque-tomb. Numerous waffs were 
conferred upon the mosque during the Mamluk period, 
in particular the neighbouring village of Kuhafa. The 
Mamluk amirs came regularly to visit the tomb. The 
city seems to have declined at the start of the Ottoman 
period, and it was with the object of reviving the 
commerce of the Delta that in 1769 ‘All Bey al-KabTr 
had the great mosque rebuilt, also endowing the tomb 
with a maksura and numerous wakfs. Successive reno¬ 
vations were undertaken, in particular by "Abbas I 
HilmI in 1851, and finally by President Sadat, who 
added two minarets and a huge peristyle to the en¬ 
trance to the tomb. The central cupola is reserved 
for al-Badawi; in a corner there is the footprint of 
the Prophet indented on a black stone, installed quite 
recently and the object of fervent veneration. Two 
other cupolas are located above, to the west, the ceno¬ 
taph of ‘Abd al- c Al, successor of al-BadawT, and to 
the east that of c Alf al-Mudjahid, khalifa of the Ahma¬ 
diyya in the 18th century. There are numerous tombs 
of saints in Tanta, thirty-seven at the latest count, 
the most important after al-Badawf being that of 
shaykha Sabah. 

The great mosque of Tanta is called al-Djami‘ al- 
AhmadT, referring to Ahmad al-BadawI, and it has 
become, after al-Azhar, the second most important 
centre of Islamic education in Egypt, specialising in 
the reading of the Kurban, whence the adage: “the 
only Kurianic teaching is AhmadT, the only science 
is Azhan”. The wakfiyya of ‘All Bey al-KabTr fixed 
the number of students at 700. There were about a 
thousand in the 19th century, when studies at the 
great mosque of Tanta were officially affiliated to al- 
Azhar. A library was created in 1898. In 1914, the 
AzharT institute left the precincts of the mosque to 
occupy a modern building. A secular university was 
also established in Tanta from 1962 onwards. 

The sanctified aura of the city has contributed to 
the development of its commercial role. The mawlid , 
as well being as a pilgrimage, was a fair and market 
which attracted crowds of local peasantry and numer¬ 
ous traders from Cairo; it was for them that ‘All Bey 
established in Tanta a kaysariyya called the Ghuriyya, 


and at the time of Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition 
the city contained a dozen caravanserais. The fair 
took place at the gates of the city, on a huge open 
site near the village of STgar. Here animals were sold, 
linen and cotton fabrics, European merchandise, and, 
most of all, slaves. The fair attracted customers and 
visitors from all parts of Egypt, from the Levant, 
Turkey and Sudan. As the capital of popular Egyptian 
Sufism, Tanta acquired among Europeans a reputa¬ 
tion for fanaticism. 

In spite of such disorders, the 19th century was a 
time of vigorous expansion for the city of Tanta. The 
administrative role of the city, which had become 
the seat of the mudiriyya of Gharbiyya in 1836, enabled 
it to supplant its rival al-Mahalla al-Kubra [</.z>.]. The 
Alexandria-Cairo railway, inaugurated in 1856, passed 
through Tanta and thereby reinforced its status as a 
mercantile centre. The trade in cotton brought addi¬ 
tional prosperity to the town, with the establishment 
of warehouses and a Cotton Exchange, and the date 
of the major mawlid was moved to October, to follow 
the harvest. The cotton boom of the 1860s attracted 
large numbers of Greek migrant workers and also 
Levantines and Europeans. Churches were established, 
and European missionaries (Soeurs de Notre-Dame 
des Apotres, Peres des missions africaines de Lyon) 
founded schools. Immigration also expanded the Jewish 
community, one of the oldest in Egypt, and in 1905 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle was permitted to 
found a school there. These developments took place 
in spite of the fact that, in July 1882, riots had cul¬ 
minated in the slaughter of about a hundred Christians 
and Jews. 

The spectacular growth in population (10,000 inhab¬ 
itants in 1821, 33,725 in 1882, 54,437 in 1907) pre¬ 
sented an urgent need for urban expansion. The old 
city, situated around the sanctuary and characterised 
by dingy, narrow and insalubrious alleyways, still 
enclosed within a double wall ca. 1800, was partially 
modernised from the reign of the Khedive Isma‘Tl 
onward. Through the appropriation of waff territory, 
Isma‘Tl provided the means for the city’s expansion 
towards the west, where new administrative and resi¬ 
dential premises were built alongside a canal. A muni¬ 
cipal commission was created in 1893. Ca. 1900, the 
Sikka Dj adlda was opened, connecting the new sta¬ 
tion to the tomb of al-BadawI. An administrative and 
commercial metropolis, Tanta still had little in the 
way of industrial activity. 

These transformations of the city of Tanta mar¬ 
ginalised the mawlid. The abolition of slavery, and the 
development of communications and of distribution 
networks led to a perceptible decline of the major 
mawlid at the end of the 19th century: from 500,000 
visitors to the major mawlid in the 1860s, numbers 
had fallen to no more than 100,000 in 1900. 

Early in the 20th century two fairs were inaugu¬ 
rated; they became more regional and their role in 
economic activity declined. The major mawlid , still 
spectacular, continues, however, to attract between 
one and two million pilgrims every year, although the 
encampments and the cosmopolitan festivities are being 
gradually blighted by the urbanisation which is en¬ 
croaching on the suburb of STgar. Tanta has, in fact, 
experienced the urban and demographic explosion 
which has affected the whole of Egypt during the 
20th century: the city which numbered around 95,000 
inhabitants in 1937 had nearly 140,000 ten years later, 
and 342,641 in 1977. 
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al-TANTAWI, Muhammad 'Ayyad, a product of 
al-Azhar who is best known as the informant and 
teacher of European Arabists. He was born 
1810 in NidjrFd near Tanta in Egypt and died on 
29th October [O.S.] 1861 in St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Having received his primary education in a maktab 
in Tanta, al-TantawF moved to Cairo at the age of 
thirteen to continue his studies at al-Azhar. Among 
his teachers were Ibrahim al-Badjurf and Hasan al- 
‘Attar; one of his fellow-students was Ibrahim al- 
Dasuki (1811-83). After his father’s death in 1827, 
al-TantawF was forced to return for two years to 
Tanta. Returning to Cairo, he was engaged as a 
teacher in al-Azhar, where, in his own opinion, he 
was the first to lecture on al-Harfrf’s Makamat and 
al-ZawzanF’s commentary to the Mu'allakat. 

To make ends meet, al-TantawF taught Arabic to 
European diplomats and to the specialists summoned 
by Muhammad ‘All [q.vi\ to Egypt. Among his students 
were E.W. Lane, F. Fresnel, F. Pruner, A. Perron, 
G. Weil, and the Russian diplomats N. Mukhin and 
R. Frahn. When J.F. Demanges (1789-1839), teacher 
of Arabic at the Institute of Oriental Languages of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in St. Petersburg, died, 
the two Russians were influential enough to bring 
about al-TantawF’s invitation to St. Petersburg in 1840 
as Demanges’ successor. 

A1-Tanta wF arrived to St. Petersburg on 29 June 
[O.S.] 1840. In 1847 he became the third occupant 
of the Arabic Chair at the University of St. Petersburg, 
a position he held until his death. Among his students 
at the Institute and at the University the following 
can be mentioned: P.S. Savel’ev, V.V. Grigor’ev, and 
the Finnish traveller to the Arabian peninsula G.A. 
Wallin, with whom al-TantawF established a close 
friendship. Al-TantawF’s two decades in Russia left 
few imprints; the testimonies of his contemporaries 
make it clear that his AzharF methods did not bear 
fruit. Only those already familiar with Arabic profited 
from his teachings. 

Already in Cairo, al-TantawF had learnt French by 
exchanging lectures with Fresnel; in St. Petersburg he 
used the same method with Wallin when studying 
German. He had also some knowledge of Russian. 
During his years in Russia, he travelled in Europe; 
in 1844 he had the opportunity to make a visit to 
his native country, Egypt. 

Of al-TantawF’s literary output two works must be 


mentioned: his Traite de la langue arabe vulgaire (Arabic 
title, Ahsan al-nukhab ft ma c rifat lisdn al- e arab\ published 
in Leipzig 1848), one of the most interesting sources 
for our knowledge of the Arabic of Egypt in the 19th 
century; and his Tuhfat al-adhkiya’ bi-akhbar bilad al- 
Rusiya (ed. Muhammad ‘Isa Salihiyya, Beirut 1992), 
the Introduction of which is a relation of his itiner¬ 
ary from Cairo to St. Petersburg, the rest a history 
and description of the Russian Empire. 
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(K. Ohrnberg) 

TANTAWI DJAWHARI [see djawhari, tantawi, 
in Suppl.]. 

TANUKH. a pre-Islamic confederacy of var¬ 
ious Arab tribes that adopted a common genealogy. 

The essential reliability of the Arabic historians’ 
accounts of this confederacy is supported epigraphi- 
cally by a Sabaic, a Greek, an Aramaic, and a Syriac 
inscription and also by Ptolemy, in spite of some 
conflicting reports on its early history in the Arabian 
peninsula, with details that so far have not been open 
to verification. 

1. The Arabian Peninsular stage. The history 
of Peninsular Tanukh belongs to the “Migration 
Period” in the history of Arabia, which witnessed the 
movement of tribes, mainly from the south, to the 
centre, to the north of the Arabian Peninsula, and 
ultimately to the Fertile Crescent. As far as Tanukh 
is concerned, various historical traditions speak of their 
migration from Tihama to Bahrayn in Eastern Arabia, 
but the details are difficult to accept without the 
availability of epigraphic and non-Arabic sources. Their 
arrival in Bahrayn is, however, supported by a precious 
Sabaic inscription. It was in Bahrayn that the Tanukh 
is supposed to have become a confederacy and to 
have acquired its confederate name, to which the lexi¬ 
cographers refer in the phrase mukam wa-tanukh, “halt 
and sojourn,” an etymology equally difficult to accept 
or reject. It was also in Bahrayn that they are said 
to have been joined by the Azd (under DjadhFma) 
and the Lakhm, two important tribes that appear 
associated with them when they reached the Fertile 
Crescent, especially its eastern half, ‘Irak. Whether 
they became constituent members of the Tanukh 
confederacy or remained closely allied to them is not 
clear. 
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2. Mesopotamia. Less shadowy than their Penin¬ 
sular history is the Mesopotamian one, both in the 
south, in al-Hira and in the north, around al-Hadr 
or Hatra. 

(a) In the south, the Tanukh is associated with the 
most important Arab urban centre in pre-Islamic times, 
al-Hfra [</.&.]. The mysterious Malik b. Fahm is some¬ 
times represented as an Azdi and sometimes as a 
Tanukhid, and he is the one who is credited with 
the foundation of al-Hira. Certainly historical is 
Dj adhfma al-Abrash [< q.v .] of the 3rd century A.D., 
whose kingship over Tanukh is attested by a bilingual 
inscription (Greek and Aramaic) found at Umm al- 
Djimal in Trans-Jordan. His family relationships may 
solve the problem of how al-Azd, Tanuldi, and Lakhm 
became related. According to one tradition, he married 
Lamfs, the sister of the Tanukhid Malik b. Zuhayr, 
thus connecting the Azd with Tanukh. while his own 
sister, Rakash, married 4 Adi of the Lakhm tribe, thus 
connecting the Lakhm with Tanukh. Djadhima was a 
large historical figure in the history of the Arabs before 
Islam. According to the Arabic tradition, he warred 
with Zenobia (al-Zabba’) of Tadmur or Palmyra, at 
whose hands he met his death. After his death, al- 
Hira became a strictly Lakhmid city, ruled by the 
House of Nasr, whose first king was ‘Amr son of 'Adi, 
Djadhima’s nephew. But Tanukh remained a factor in 
the history of their relatives, the Nasrids of al-Hira: 
they were considered one of the three groups that 
constituted the population of al-Hira, the other two 
being al-‘Ibad and al-Ahlaf “the allies or protected 
tribes”; in addition to al-Hira, they lived in the area 
west of the Euphrates between al-Hira and Anbar 
and were called "Arab al-Dahiya “the Arabs of the 
Marches”; one of the military divisions in the army 
of the Lakhmids under Nu‘man, namely, Dawsar, was 
said to be a Tanukhid division. Apparently, the 
Tanukhids fell out with the Lakhmids in the 6th 
century, since they were defeated by the Lakhmid 
king, Kabus b. al-Mundhir, at the battle of Kuhad. 

(b) The Arabic sources speak of an encounter with 
the Sasanid king, Shapur Dhu ’1-Aktaf [q.v.], as a 
result of which they moved under al-Dayzan b. 
Mu"awiya into al-Hadr or Hatra, in northern 
Mesopotamia. This is again a detail that is impossible 
to accept as it stands. That they had some relation 
or association with Hatra must be accepted as his¬ 
torical, since their move to northern Mesopotamia in 
the vicinity of Hatra is indubitably attested in an 
authentic Syriac source, the History of Ahudemmeh , the 
6th-century Monophysite Patriarch of the Orient in 
Mesopotamia, who converted them to Christianity, to 
which they became very devoted. This raises the 
question of their alleged Christianity while they were 
still in southern Mesopotamia and their Christian war 
cry Yd al c Ibad Allah , which they used in their wars 
with the Sasanid king of the 3rd century. Perhaps 
only some of them were Christianised in southern 
Mesopotamia while others were not, such as those 
who moved on to northern Mesopotamia, and this 
may reconcile the seeming contradiction in the sources. 
The Christianity of those in the south is attested by 
a monastery, Dayr Hanna, which a Tanukhid dan 
by the name of the Banu Sati" erected in al-Hira. 

3. In Bilad al-Sham, Byzantine Oriens. This 
is the region where the history of Tanukh is no longer 
engulfed in some unverifiable details, and this is true 
of it in pre-Islamic and mediaeval Islamic times. 

(a) Apparently after their defeat by the Sasanids, 
some of them emigrated to Byzantine territory in 
Oriens, and became the first group of Arab foederati 


or allies to enter the service of Byzantium, whose 
principal Arab allies they became in the 4th century. 
Al-Mas"udi assigns to them three kings: al-Nu"man, 
"Amr and al-Hawari, whose names cannot be checked 
with non-Arabic sources. The Arab allies, foederati of 
Byzantium in this century in Oriens, are represented 
by two large historical figures: Imru 5 al-Kays “King 
of all the Arabs” (d. 328), attested in the Namara 
[q.v.] inscription, and Queen Mavia of the 370s, 
attested in the ecclesiastical Greek historians, Imru 1 
al-Kays was a Lakhmid who had some Tanukhid 
blood in him, but Mavia’s tribal affiliation is unknown, 
hence her Tanukhid affiliation is only a possibility. 
The Tanukhid foederati were zealous orthodox 
Christians, and Mavia’s wars with the Arian Valens 
were waged along doctrinal lines. Tanukhid relations 
with the central government were chequered. Around 
A.D. 380 they apparently revolted, but their revolt 
was quelled in 383 by the magister militum of Theodosius 

I, the Frank Richomer, in the same year, and their 
defeat preluded their final eclipse as the dominant 
foederati of Byzantium in the 4th century. But through¬ 
out the three pre-Islamic centuries, the Tanukhids 
remained federates of Byzantium, and as such they 
appear fighting against the Muslims during the period 
of the Arab conquest of Bilad al-Sham. They fought 
at Dumat al-Djandal, at the Yarmuk, and took part 
in the abortive Byzantine counter-offensive against 
Hints in A.H. 17. Their status as foederati came to an 
end shortly after the Yarmuk when Abu "Ubayda 
treated with them in the vicinity of Chalcis/Kinnasnn 
and of Beroea/Halab; some of them adopted Islam 
while others remained staunchly Christian. In A.H. 
17, a group among them participated in translating 
the Gospel into Arabic. The reference in the Arabic 
Islamic sources to the two hddirs of the Tanukhids 
near Halab or Aleppo and Kinnasrin argues for the 
reliability of the sources on the principal area of their 
settlement in Byzantine Oriens, which they naturally 
continued to occupy in the Islamic period, a fact that 
receives further confirmation from the non-Arabic 
Syriac sources, both literary and epigraphic. If Queen 
Maria’s tribal affiliation was with the Tanukhids, then 
these could be associated with the earliest reference 
to poetry, epinician odes composed in Arabic on the 
occasion of her victory over Valens, and vouched for 
by a non-Arabic Greek source, Sozomen. A diwan for 
Tanukh is attested later in Islamic times, which 
presumably contained poetry composed in this pre- 
Islamic period. 

4. The Islamic period. With the rise of a new 
order in Bilad al-Sham, that of the Islamic caliphate, 
those Tanukhids who did not cross to Anatolia formed 
part of the Afpiad of Bilad al-Sham [see djund] and 
served the Umayyads, for whom they fought at Sifftn 
with Mu"awiya against "All, and again at Mardj Rahit 
with Marwan b. al-Hakam. Their South Arabian 
sympathies ranged them against the Umayyad Marwan 

II, whose army, composed of north Arabian Kaysis, 
they attacked when he passed through Kinnasrln and 
Khunasira in 127/744-5. With the translatio imperii from 
Umayyad Damascus to "Abbasid Baghdad, their 
fortunes deteriorated, as did Umayyad Bilad al-Sham 
in general. The final act of this deterioration came 
in the reign of the "Abbasid al-Mahdf (158-69/775- 
85) who, when visiting northern Syria, was greeted 
by 5,000 Tanukhid horsemen under the leadership of 
Layth b. Mahatta. The caliph asked them to accept 
Islam, which they refused to do, but after their chief 
was beheaded, they complied and their churches were 
destroyed. Again, the accounts of the Arabic Islamic 
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sources, which located them in the district of Kinnas- 
rin and Aleppo, are confirmed both by the non-Arabic 
Syriac sources, Bar Hebraeus and Michael the Syrian, 
who speak of them as residing in this area when they 
tell the story of their encounter with al-Mahdi, and 
what is more, by a Syriac contemporary inscription. 
Their encounter with al-Mahdi brought to a close the 
history of the Tanukhids as an autonomous Christian 
community in Bilad al-Sham and from now onwards 
they appear at various junctures as Muslim Arabs. 
Their association with Kinnasnn and Aleppo also 
came to a close during the reign of al-Mahdi’s son, 
Harun, when rebels attacked their settlements near 
Aleppo. Consequently, they left the region of Aleppo 
and Kinnasnn and moved elsewhere, where the Arab 
geographers found them, in al-Ladhikiwa and in 
Djabal Bahra* and Djabal Tanukh. the mountainous 
range that extended from al-Ladhikivya to Hims. Their 
greatest contribution to Arabic and Islamic culture in 
this period was in the person of the great philosopher- 
poet, Abu VAla’ al-Ma'arri, who was a Tanukhid. 

5. In mediaeval Lebanon. The last stage of 
their historical role in Bilad al-Sham was set in a 
new area, Lebanon, where the Tanukhids suddenly 
appeared in the district of al-Gharb, which lies to the 
south of Beirut and where they established their 
supremacy in mediaeval times till the Ottoman 
occupation of the region. The erstwhile Christian 
Tanukhids thus became the first Muslim group to 
establish itself in Christian Lebanon, more specifically 
a clan within them, the Banu Buhtur. Later, these 
Tanukhids of Lebanon walked another step in their 
religious journey when they, Sunni Muslims, became 
involved in the Druze movement. They served the 
'Abbasids by acting as a check on the Maronites in 
the north of Lebanon and against the Byzantines, who 
would attack from the west, sc. the sea. Al-Gharb 
prospered under the Tanukhid enlightened adminis¬ 
tration, and so did Beirut, which flourished as a port 
for Damascus and the hinterland, especially after con¬ 
tacts were made with the Italian merchant republics. 
The victory of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I at Mardj 
Dabik [_q.vi\ spelt disaster for them, and they were 
superseded by the Ma'ns of al-Shuf, who became 
the new masters of central and northern Lebanon. 
The final phase of their decline was their massacre 
in their own mansion and at a feast at which they 
were the hosts! 

Nowadays, they are represented in Lebanon by a 
shrine of one of them, al-Sayyid, who was a Druze. 
This shrine at 'Abayh has become a pilgrimage centre 
to which thousands of Druzes flock every year. Their 
presence in Beirut, attested during the Crusades, is 
now confined to a street called Shari' al-TanukhivvIn. 
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al-TANU KH I, Djamal al-DIn 'Abd Allah (820- 
84/1417-79), called by the Druzes al-Amir al-Sayyid , 
Druze writer on theology, philosophy, mys¬ 
ticism, etc. 

He was born at 'Abayh in the district of the 
Lebanese Shuf [ 4 . 0 .], a descendant of the Tanukhi 
amirs who ruled the Gharb of Lebanon during Mamluk 
times and to whom Epistle 50 of the Druze Scriptures 
was addressed. Al-Sayyid 'Abd Allah was taught by 
private teachers grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, logic, 
poetry, and history. He stayed several years in 
Damascus consulting its libraries for his studies. Equal 
devotion went to the study of the Kurian and the 
Druze Scriptures. His writings are imbued with this 
education: a lexicon of the Arabic language (al-Lugha 
al J arba\ a biography of the Prophet (Siyasat al-ajshyar 
wa-kamalat al-Nabi al-mukhtar), and fourteen volumes on 
theology, ethics and commentaries on three Druze 
Epistles, called by the Druzes Shark al-Amir al-Sayyid. 
Through his commentaries on the Epistles (no. 5, al- 
Mithak, no. 13, Kashf al-haka’ik, and no. 25 Start al- 
Imam ), his treatises and the many letters which he 
wrote throughout his life, he succeeded in creating 
unity in the various explanations of the terminology 
by which, until today, the e ukkal of the Druzes under¬ 
stand the Scriptures. In meeting houses (nuyjjdlis al- 
dtikr) erected in all Druze localities, where disciples 
gathered to study his preaching and commentaries, 
he provided them with guides for comportment called 
Adab al-Amir al-Sayyid. Following the Druze Scriptures, 
al-Sayyid elaborated the moral principles and “the 
lawful and the prohibited” (al-halal wa ’l-haram) into 
fifteen subjects with headings such as “marriage”, 
“heritage”, “child education”, “expenditure”, “obliga¬ 
tion of the borrower and lender”, which soon became 
a kind of elementary code on which the Druzes still 
rely in their everyday life and in the religious courts 
established since 1950s. The Druzes continue to con¬ 
sider al-Tanukhi as the most revered individual after 
the propagators (al-hudud) of their religious doctrine 
(al-da e wa) in the 5th/11th century. 

Bibliography. Tanukhi, Sharh al-Amir al-Sayyid, 
ms.; idem, Mukdtabat al-Sayyid al-Tanukhi, ms.; c Abd 
al-Malik al-Ashrafani, { Umdat al-drijin , ms.; Farhat 
al- < Aridi, K. Manakib al-aydn, i, c Alay, Lebanon n.d.; 
Hamza b. Sibat, Ta } nkh , ed. 'Umar 'Abd al-Salam 
Tadmuri, Tripoli, Lebanon 1993; Salih b. Yahya, 
Ta'rikh Bayrut , ed. L. Cheikho, Beirut 1927; 'Adjadj 
Nuwayhid, Sir at al-Amir al-Sayyid Dj.amal al-Din 
Abd Allah al-Tanukhi, 2nd ed. Beirut 1975; Yusuf 
Yazbak, Wall min Lubnan, Sirat al-Arif bi TAmir al- 
Sayyid Djamal al-Din Abd Allah al-Tanukhi, 3rd ed. 
Beirut 1960; N. Abu-Izzeddin, The Druzes. A new 
study of their history, faith and society, Leiden 1984. 

(Kais M. Firro) 

al-TANU KHI , al-Muhassin b. 'Ali, Abu 'Ali (329- 
84/941-94), litterateur, judge and secretary in 
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Mesopotamia and Western Persia during the 4th/10th 
century, stemmed from a family of transmitters of 
Hadith . Born in 329/940-1 in Basra, he began the 
study of adab at an early age with Yahya al-SulT and 
later continued with Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahanl and 
others. Less than twenty years old, he was appointed 
supervisor of measures and weights at the mint in Suk 
al-Ahwaz. Shortly thereafter, the vizier al-Muhallabr 
had him appointed e dmil near the ‘Abbasid capital, 
and a little later he became kadi of some districts in 
Khuzistan. From 363/973 until 365/976, the year his 
son c Alf was born, he fulfilled the same function in 
al-Wasit. Thereafter, he changed into the class of the 
kuttab, working as a secretary in the hukm and uiakf 
department in Ba gh dad. Thus he came closer to the 
people in power, in particular, to the Buyid c Adud 
al-Dawla [q-v.], whose companion he became until, in 
371/981-2, he fell from grace and was put under 
house arrest. Fleeing from Ba gh dad for some time 
but then returning, he lived in seclusion and under 
difficult circumstances until his death in 384/994. 

Al-Tanukhi is known as the author of three or four 
transmitted works, all compilations of anecdotes: al- 
Farad} ba c d al-spidda; Nishwar al-muhadara wa-akhbar 
al-mudpakara; al-Mustadjad min fa'alat al-ad}wad; and (least 
certain, cf. Fahndrich, A propos . ..) ‘Unwan al-hikma. 
All four of them were compiled under a guiding 
principle, namely (apart from the last one), deeds of 
karama , of salvation from difficult situations, be they 
financial, political, social or personal. This is most 
obvious in al-Farad'}, in which al-Tanukhl continues 
the literary genre known under the name of his book’s 
title, and al-Mustadjad, both of whose very titles indicate 
this interest. However, the stories transmitted in the 
Nishwar also have this preference, thus presenting an 
interesting aspect of man’s relation both to God and 
destiny and also to the hierarchy of power. In addi¬ 
tion, the author takes a specific interest in reporting 
events which he saw or was informed about from oral 
sources. This makes his compilations, in particular his 
Nishwar , an invaluable source about life and procedures 
within the 4th/10th century ‘Abbasid bureaucracy. 

Bibliography : 1. Biographies. Yakut, Udabaj 
vi, 251; Ibn Khallikan, ed. c Abbas, iv, 159; YafTT, 
MiTdt al-zaman, Haydarabad 1338, ii, 419; Ibn al- 
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Zurich 1979; Nishwar al-muhadara, 7 vols., ed. al- 
Shalidji, n.p. 1391-3/1971-3, Eng. tr. D.S. Margo- 
liouth, The table-talk of a Mesopotamian judge, Oriental 
Translation Fund, N.S., vol. XXVIII, London 1922; 
The table-talk of a Mesopotamian judge by al-Muhassin 
Ibn ‘Ali al-Tanukhi , parts II and VIII, Haydarabad 
n.d.; Al-Mustad}ad , ed. M. Kurd c Alf, Damascus 
1365/1946, repr. 1970; ‘Unwan al-hikma, ms. Oxford, 
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3. Studies. A. Wiener, Die Farag ba‘da s-sidda 
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arabe (1985-7), 23-39; idem, A propos d’une compila¬ 
tion de la sagesse arabe: c Unwan al-hikma d"'al-Muhassin 
at-Tanupl , in QSA , v-vi (1987-8), 241-50; idem, Die 
Tischgesprache des mesopotamischen Richters. Untersuchungen 
Zu al-Muhassin at-Tanupls Niswdr al-Muhadara, in I si, 
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TANWIN (a.), the grammatical term nuna- 
tion, the suffixed -n normally marking indefinite nouns 
(but not diptote nouns, those not fully inflected) as 
well as a good number of proper names and several 
adverbs. 

This very varied distribution of the phenomenon is 
the result of a complex evolution which is only explic¬ 
able from a diachronic and a comparativist viewpoint. 
Without going into the details of a complicated dis¬ 
cussion (see H. Fleisch, Traite de philologie arabe , i, Beirut 
1961, 342-5), one may note the existence in Akkadian 
of mimation, the suffix -m used for determination, as 
well as in Epigraphic South Arabian the suffixed def¬ 
inite article -n and an ending -m which seems to have 
an indefinite meaning but which is also found in cer¬ 
tain proper nouns. The different usages of the tanwln 
in Arabic would thus correspond, at least in part, to 
the different stages in the evolution of the system of 
the marking of determination and indetermination 
in Semitic. This situation, further complicated by cer¬ 
tain special usages connected with poetic declamation 
(the tanwln al-tarannum of the Banu Tamim, see Fleisch, 
192-3), led the Arab grammarians, who worked within 
a strictly synchronic framework, to reject the idea that 
the tanwln could be in itself a mark of indetermina¬ 
tion; in their eyes, this was “the basic state” (asl) of 
the noun, i.e. its case which is not marked, which 
does not need to be marked by any special sign. The 
tanwln , at least in its usage of the linguistic phenom¬ 
enon -un, -an, -in, simply marks that a noun is muta- 
makkin, i.e. that it has a complete inflexion. This 
enables account to be taken at the same time of its 
presence in proper nouns (which are in their very 
nature definite) and of its absence in nouns imper¬ 
fectly declined. A supplementary rule stipulates that 
tanwln is incompatible with the definite article al- and 
with the state of annexation. Other uses, clearly more 
marginal, are considered as different tanmns —to some 
extent, simple homonyms—each of these being the 
object of special analysis. 

Bibliography : Wright, A grammar of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, ^Cambridge 1896, i, 235 n.; the most com¬ 
plete analysis is in Ibn YaTsh, §harh al-Mufassal, 
ed. al-Azhar, ix, 29-37; and the most coherent one, 
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Gedanken zur Frage der Mimation und Nunation in den 
semitischen Sprachen, in fDMG, cxxv (1975), 239-58. 

(J.-P. Guillaume) 

TANYUS, SHAHIN, (1815-95), Maronite mule 
driver and blacksmith, who in 1858 became the 
leader of a peasant rebellion against the shaykhs 
of the al-Khazin family, mukdta‘a$ls of Kisrawan, 
Mount Lebanon. He was chosen by several rebellious 
villages as their leader and, after the flight of a number 
of shaykhs, established his authority over most of 
Kisrawan [q.v.]. He enjoyed some de facto recognition 
by the Maronite patriarch and the Ottoman authorities. 
In 1860, when relations between the Maronites and 
the Druze deteriorated, he tried to mobilise support 
in Kisrawan for the Christians in the southern districts, 
but did not himself participate in struggles against the 
Druze. The failure of his attempts led to a decrease 
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of his authority, and in spite of French support, his 
troops were defeated in 1860 by Yusuf Karam, a 
warlord from the north. 

Bibliography. Antun al-^Aklkl, ed. Yusuf Ibrahim 
Yazbak, Thawra wa-jitna ft Lubnan , Damascus 1938, 
Eng. tr. M.H. Kerr, Lebanon in the last years of feu¬ 
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n.d.; Y. Porath, The peasant revolt of 1858-1861 in 
Kisrawan , in Asian and African Studies , ii (1966), 77-157. 

(R. van Leeuwen) 

TANZANIA, Muslims in. 

1. The pre-colonial period. Archaeological findings as 
well as the oldest extant written records indicate that 
Muslims found their way to and established them¬ 
selves on the islands off, and in the coastal area of, 
what is today known as Tanzania in the first hidfri 
century [see dar es salaam; kilwa; pemba; swahili; 
Zanzibar]. The oldest extant African source on the 
history of Tanzania is the Kilwa Chronicle dated around 
1530. 

Muslims remained coastal dwellers exclusively for 
many centuries partly due to their seaward orienta¬ 
tion and the links they maintained with the heartlands 
of Islam through the use of the monsoons. Ecological, 
economic, political and logistical factors of the inte¬ 
rior also played a role. The sparse population, constant 
movement of disorganised ethnic groups, their fissi- 
parousness and lack of political entities, the tsetse-fly 
belt, and lack of natural venues of penetration made 
progress inland problematic. Even coastal settlements 
experienced the ferocity of the Zimba as late as the 
second half of the 16th century. In some instances, 
vested interest were also a contributory factor, as some 
ethnic groups had evolved their own trading patterns 
and were bringing cattle, ivory and copper to the 
coast, thus making it unnecessary for the coastal peo¬ 
ple to undertake the arduous journeys inland. 

The earliest known Muslim penetration of the 
Tanzanian hinterland began in the 16th century via 
the Rovuma River and somewhat later via the 
Ruvu/Ruaha, the Wami and Pangani rivers. In some 
instances they followed the routes already established 
by the Nyamwezi, Sukuma and Yao. This gradual 
penetration was primarily carried out by the descend¬ 
ants of the earlier Arab and Persian settlers who 
had married local African women along the coast and 
had given rise to a new “coastal” culture and lan¬ 
guage which took its name from the Arabic word for 
“coast” sahil (pi. sawahil), whence Swahili. Islam acted 
as a detribalising force, bringing into being a new 
group of people who read and wrote Arabic, knew 
Arabic literature and law, attended the mosque and 
observed the requirements laid down. Arab influence 
changed some Bantu kinship systems from matriliny 
to patriliny in descent, inheritance and succession. It 
introduced a monetary economy, promoted the culti¬ 
vation of cash crops (e.g. coconut and mango) and 
with it new concepts of land tenure. Even the tradi¬ 
tional division of labour was modified so that in the 
coastal areas agriculture became the responsibility of 
the men. In the interior, persons born of Bantu par¬ 
ents became acculturated Swahili, adopting the exter¬ 
nal signs of Swahili culture, i.e. an Arabic name, the 
kanzu (gallabiyya ), the kofia (stitched cap > Ar. kuftyya 
“head kerchief”), the language, passages of the Kurban 
and circumcision. The appeal of Islam derived from 
a mixture of tolerance and snobbishness. The accul¬ 
turated Swahili retained much of their traditional 
beliefs and practices, and their ethical demands fitted 
easily into the African kinship morality. At the same 


time, the Swahili claimed that they alone possessed 
utaarabu , the genteel manners and values of Arab 
civilisation. They saw the local people as contempti¬ 
ble washenzh uncouth, raw natives, people still under 
tribal bondage, while the Swahili were wangwana , free¬ 
men who were not subject to any local chief. Adoption 
of Islam was seen as a sign of progress, status and 
prestige. 

The penetration of the hinterland was first given 
an impetus with the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
16th century, who became competitors of the Arabs 
and the coastal people. The coastal people became 
known in Swahili as Wamrima. A further impetus came 
with the arrival of the 'UmanTs in the 17th century. 
After the establishment of the Zanzibar sultanate in 
the 1830s, new routes into the interior were opened 
up and permanent Swahili posts were established in 
Unyamwezi at Unyanyembe and Msene as well as at 
Ujiji and Karema on the eastern shores of Lake 
Tanganyika and at Mtengera in Uhehe. 

In 1839 Sayyid SaTd b. Sultan (see below) nego¬ 
tiated a treaty with a delegation of Nyamwezi visit¬ 
ing Zanzibar, according to which his Arab and Mrima 
subjects would be exempt from paying tax to the lo¬ 
cal ruler in Unyanyembe. One of the earliest Muslims 
to take up residence in Unyanyembe was Djuma 
b. Radjab al-Murdjibl, Hamid b. Muhammad al- 
Murdjibf’s grandfather. His father, Muhammad b. 
Djuma al-Murdjibr (d. 1881), married into the Fun- 
dikira family in Unyamwezi and owned large plan¬ 
tations at Ituru near Tabora. Richard Burton noted 
in 1857 that the Coast Arab and the Wamrima had 
established themselves at Msene a few miles to the 
west of Unyanyembe due to their antipathy to the 
‘Umanis. The lines of division between the people 
from the coast and the Zanzibaris, the people of 
mixed race and the pure-bred Arab, although often 
blurred, led to a mutual distrust between the two 
groups which became a persistent feature among 
Muslims in the interior. A similar phenomenon devel¬ 
oped in the south among the Yao, who from the 
1880s increasingly became Muslims taking over the 
trade from the Arabs and Wamrima. 

When a new Nyamwezi ruler tried to impose 
payment of tax on them, the Arabs and Wamrima 
deposed him and set up their own puppet. This led 
to serious tension between the local people and the 
people from the coast under Mirambo (d. 1884) to 
the detriment of their trade and by implication to the 
influence of Muslims in the area. In some areas the 
Arabs and the Wamrima were in control, in other areas, 
particularly in the south they were clients ( mawali , 
sing, mawla) of the local rulers. 

The reasons for the increasing involvement of the 
Wamrima with a scattering of Arabs upcountry was 
that, although there had been a few Indian traders 
and merchants on the coast since the time of the 
Portuguese occupation in the early 16th century, Sultan 
Sayyid SaTd b. Sultan (1806-56 [qwf) invited and 
encouraged Indian businessmen to his new domains. 
Although they were not much liked by the Arab sett¬ 
lers, SaTd was well aware of their role in regard to 
the inflow of capital and expansion of trade. Their 
number grew from an estimated 1,000 in 1840 to 
about 6,000 in 1860. The Muslims among them 
became permanent settlers. With them came the busi¬ 
ness acumen and the means to finance the caravans, 
not only on the coast but also upcountry, as in the case 
of Musa Mzuri (d. 1861), an Indian Khodja IsmaTlf 
who was the principal financier of caravans at Un- 
yayembe. But it also meant that the coastal trade was 
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taken over by them, forcing the Arabs and Wamrima 
to go inland in search of markets. One of these was 
Matimula, a Mrima from Kilwa who had settled at 
Karema around 1870. Another was Songoro, who 
established his authority around the southern shore of 
Lake Victoria. At the same time, New England mer¬ 
chants and later European traders established them¬ 
selves in Zanzibar. The rising demand for ivory in 
America, Europe and India, and by implication the 
higher prices paid for good quality ivory also con¬ 
tributed to the intensification of the contacts with the 
interior. The Sultan’s new clove plantations and the 
French sugar plantations on the islands of the Indian 
Ocean needed labour, and this too became a lucra¬ 
tive trade. By 1880 the Sultan had established a mil¬ 
itary post in Mamboya some 120 miles inland from 
Bagamoyo to protect his interests. By this time also, 
there were sizeable Muslim communities at Kagei, 
Tabora (Kazeh) as well as at previously-named places. 

Prior to the colonial period, the penetration of 
Muslims into the interior of Tanzania was essentially 
infiltrative and diffuse. It is estimated that the num¬ 
ber of pure Arabs may have been a hundred or two, 
whereas the Wamrima may have numbered a thou¬ 
sand or two. At every point they were interwoven 
with the indigenous political and social scene. The 
Muslims took part in local quarrels, established them¬ 
selves as local political figures, married local women. 
Some of the traders were accompanied by walimu (Ar. 
mi/allim), who introduced Islamic education and offered 
their amulets and prayers as an complementary source 
of blessing. 

2. The colonial period. By the time the Germans began 
to show an interest in the area in 1884, the number 
of Muslims, particularly among the ethnic groups 
along the coast and its immediate hinterland, had 
grown to the point where they were able to oppose and 
threaten the German occupation of the area under 
Abushiri b. Salim al-Harthi in 1888. The strength of 
Islam at this time can be seen in the fact that Abushiri 
sought guidance from the Muslim astrologer-poet Abd 
Allah bin Sa'id al-Buhriy in Tanga about the outcome 
of the struggle. He consulted the Islamic books pur¬ 
porting to foretell the future (Vita vya Wadachi , 54 ff.). 
Abushiri, however, was not only opposed to the 
German occupation, but his family had for more than 
a century intrigued against the Al Bu SaTd dynasty 
in Zanzibar, reflecting Arab clan rivalries, and may 
have hoped that the time had come to topple the 
rulers in Zanzibar. The situation all along the coast 
became so serious that the German government bad 
to intervene by sending Hermann von Wissmann as 
Imperial Commissioner. He arrived with an army of 
some 600 Sudanese recruited in Egypt and some 50 
Somalis. As soon as Abushiri had been crushed, the 
Germans re-instated the Arab liwali at Tabora who 
had been deposed by Mirambo and denied the office 
by Mirambo’s successor. When the Germans reached 
Speke Sound at the southern end of Lake Victoria, 
they were greeted by the indigenous population as 
liberators from their Muslim oppressors. The Muslim 
opposition to German rule reappeared in the hinter¬ 
land of Kilwa under one Hasan bin Omari in 1894, 
supported by the Indian traders, but was dealt with 
swiftly and severely. 

In spite of the Muslim opposition, the Germans 
realised that if they were to pacify and govern the 
country they would have to make use not only of 
their Sudanese and Somali soldiers, but would also 
have to use the only literate people available to them 
at this time, i.e. the Arabs and the Wamrima. Some 


of these were appointed as officials and agents, i.e. 
as wulat {sing, wall, Swa. liwali > al-wali) and c ukadd > 
(sing. c akid; Swa. akida). Others were appointed as arti¬ 
sans, foremen, interpreters, teachers, etc. The Germans 
also encouraged the Indians, some of whom were 
Muslims, to settle near the new administrative cen¬ 
tres they were establishing around the country. Swahili 
was adopted as the official language and initially writ¬ 
ten in Arabic script. These administrative arrange¬ 
ments laid a solid foundation for the growth of the 
Muslim community in Tanzania. 

Although some turuk had had a few followers in 
the country before the German occupation, it was 
during the pre-19I4-18 War period that the Sufi 
orders took root in Tanzania. The Kadiriyya, it is 
claimed, was brought from Barawa in Somalia dur¬ 
ing the 19th century by one Sayyid ‘Umar al-Kulla- 
tayn, whose grave is at Welezo, four miles from 
Zanzibar town. It was symbolised by its green flag car¬ 
ried in procession before adherents met for dhikr. It 
appears under a variety of local names, e.g. Djllaniyya, 
Kirama, etc. The Uwaysiyya, founded by Uways b. 
Muhammad al-BarawI (d. 1909), at the end of the 
19th century, a sub-order of the Kadiriyya, listed 
Barghash b. SaTd Al Bu SaTd, Sultan of Zanzibar 
1870-88, and Hamid b. Thuwaynl b. SaTd, who ruled 
1893-6, amongst its members, even though they 
belonged to the IbadI madhhab. The Shadhiliyya were 
brought into the country by the Sudanese and spread 
rapidly. One of its best-known leaders was Muhammad 
Ma'rud (1853-1905). Its main symbol was a white 
flag. There are also the Rifa'iyya and the ‘Alawiyya. 

The turuk played a considerable role in some of 
the anti-colonial struggles. It has been suggested that 
they were involved in the al-Bushiri uprising in 1888 
and to some extent also in the Maji-Maji uprising in 
1905-6. It is quite clear that they were involved in 
the uprising connected with the widely circulated so- 
called Mecca Letter in 1908, purporting to come from 
Mecca and calling the faithful to rise up against the 
infidels in millennial terms. The letter in fact came 
from Zanzibar and had been written by one Muh¬ 
ammad b. Khaims al-Barwanl, alias Rumaliza, who 
had fought with Mkwawa, the Hehe ruler, against the 
Germans between 1888 and 1898 in the Iringa region. 
In Tabora, the letter was circulated by the Kadirl 
Shaykh Zahir b. Muhammad al-Djabrl al-BarawI. 

The introduction of Western-type education during 
the German period, and more systematically during 
the British Mandate from 1919, had a detrimental 
effect on Muslims as non-Muslims took over more 
and more of the administrative positions previously 
held by Muslims. Whereas previously the impression 
had been that the colonial masters preferred Muslims, 
it became increasingly clear that they now preferred 
those who had the kind of training they considered 
essential for the administration of the country. The 
Muslims, for their part, withdrew increasingly from 
the colonially-controlled systems and perpetuated 
their own traditions through the madaris , institutions 
which the Germans had already begun to push aside. 
Although the period between the wars and up to in¬ 
dependence in 1961 was a problematic one for the 
Muslims, a not inconsiderable amount of intellectual 
and literary activity took place. The most important 
development inspired by Shaykh al-Amln al-MazruT 
(1891-1947) of Mombasa and taken up by Shaykh 
'Abd Allah Salih Farsi (1912-82) of Zanzibar was the 
Swahili rendering of the Kurian which appeared in 
1984. Attempts were made by the British adminis¬ 
tration to involve at least some Muslims in the new 
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structures. Thus two Indians were included when the 
Legislative Council was set up in 1926 and one fur¬ 
ther Indian member was added in 1929. It was only 
with the return of some of the troops after the 1939- 
45 war that a new impetus was given to the community 
through those who had met fellow-Muslims in the 
various war zones, but particularly in the Middle East. 

3. Independence. The process towards independence 
started to some extent with the establishment of the 
Tanganyika African Association (TAA) in 1929 and 
the Muslim Association of Tanganyika (MAT) in 1934. 
Its aim was to do away with all cultural, educational, 
ethnic, political, sectarian and other differences in 
order to promote a solid African brotherhood. Its 
aims coincided with the main teachings of Islam, and 
the association found much support among Muslims. 
Its work was re-organised in 1955 under the Tan¬ 
ganyika African National Union (TANU) with a greater 
stress on preparation for independence. The turuk sup¬ 
ported TANU, and Muslims were well represented in 
its leadership and ranks just as they had been in 
TAA. An illustration of the local role of the turuk and 
its integration into national politics was Shaykh Ram- 
iya of Bagamoyo. He was a former slave who had 
become a merchant and landowner. As a member of 
the Kadirf order, he undertook extensive Islamic studies 
and won great respect among the local people. He 
co-operated with the British and was appointed liwali. 
Many Africans in the area benefited from the social 
solidarity of the brotherhood and from their allegiance 
to a powerful patron. In 1938 his son and successor 
Shaykh Muhammad declared that the Prophet was 
not an Arab but a man for all races. This was an 
expression of the African identity of the community. 
Shaykh Muhammad encouraged his followers to join 
the national party and himself became a local repre¬ 
sentative. After independence, President Julius Nyerere 
appointed him hakim. Arab and Indian Muslims, how¬ 
ever, felt ill at ease, particularly with TANU’s secu¬ 
lar outlook on education and its socialist principles 
which they feared would impair their religious and 
commercial interests. As a result, they established the 
All-Muslim National Union of Tanganyika (AMNUT) 
in 1957. AMNUT suggested that independence should 
be delayed until Muslims had reached the same edu¬ 
cational levels as other groups in the country. Ulti¬ 
mately, their interests were taken up by the East African 
Muslim Welfare Society (EAMWS) which had been 
established under the patronage of the Aga Khan, 
the leader of the IsmaTlf ShUi community in 1945. 
Its outlook was transnational, pan-Islamic and more 
concerned with each community’s interests than the 
national interests of TANU. After independence, 
EAMWS was allowed to continue its work, being re¬ 
garded as a religious organisation, but due to its in¬ 
creasingly political activities it was proscribed in 1968. 
Its place was taken by the Baraza Kuu La Waislamu 
Tanzania (BAKWATA), which had close ties with 
TANU. The majority of Muslims who are Sunni and 
follow the ShafiT madhhab claimed that the principles 
of ujamaa promulgated by TANU were easily identi¬ 
fiable with many teachings within Islam and that the 
principle of self-reliance accorded with their views. Its 
position within TANU can be seen in that the first 
Vice-President, Rashidi Kawawa, was a leading mem¬ 
ber of BAKWATA, as was the leader of the Umoja 
wa Wanwake Tanzania (UWT), Bibi Titi Mohamedi. 
When the first president of Tanzania, Julius Nyerere, 
retired in 1985, the party chose Ali Hassan Mwinyi 
from Zanzibar as his successor. The position of the 
Muslims had now improved to the point where BAK¬ 


WATA was able to arrange a high-level visitation by 
an international group of leading Muslim scholars in 
1987. At the same time BAKWATA requested the 
government to re-establish the Islamic kadi courts 
which had existed in the country in the colonial and 
pre-colonial period. This genuine Islamic profile came 
as a result of a more international oudook in the or¬ 
ganisation which brought about economic aid from 
the Muslim world for the building of schools, mosques 
and for scholarships. Religious materials for use in 
primary and secondary school have been prepared under 
BAKWATA’s auspices. In spite of this, some Muslims 
were dissatisfied with what they saw as BAKWATA’s 
inadequate stand on matters Islamic. They formed the 
Baraza La Umoja Wa Korani Tanzania (BALUKTA) 
under the leadership of Shaykh Yahya Hussein in 

1987 to propagate the reading of the Kur’an and to 
promote religious and higher education for Muslims. 
It has also been in the forefront in organising the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. BALUKTA has not confined 
itself to these activities. In 1992 it accused the vice- 
chairman of the ruling party of swindling large amounts 
of money which should have been used for ‘Id and 
Mawlid prayers. The leaders were imprisoned, but 
then released, and the organisation de-registered. In 

1988 the new Minister of Education, Kighoma Malima, 
suggested that Muslim students should receive prefer¬ 
ential treatment in the selection process for secondary 
education. This and other moves were strongly sup¬ 
ported by various groups including Warsha ya Waan- 
dishi wa Kiislamu (WARSHA) representing Muslims in 
the 20-40 age group, who broke away from BAKWATA 
in 1982, the Union of Muslim Youth, the Union of 
Muslim Students at the University of Dar es Salaam 
and the Union of Muslim Preachers. WARSHA is 
critical of the political and economic system of Tan¬ 
zania. They are also involved in changing the tradi¬ 
tional madrasa system of rote memorisation of the 
Kur’an to a more varied Islamic education. The Union 
of Muslim Youth published a Ten-Year Development 
plan in 1984 in which they emphasised the need for 
a separate Islamic development in society. It was their 
insistence which made BAKWATA request the re- 
introduction of kadi courts in 1987. Beside the Union 
of Muslim Students at the University, there is also 
the University Muslim Trusteeship which stresses that 
the teachings of the Kur’an are a complete code of 
life. The most recent organisation set up in 1992 is the 
Baraza Kuu ya Waislamu (National Muslim Confer¬ 
ence), which is seeking to replace BAKWATA as the 
umbrella organisation of all Muslims in Tanzania. 

The Indian Muslims representing various tenden¬ 
cies within ShT c T Islam, whose numbers had contin¬ 
ued to grow throughout the colonial period, evolved 
their own structures. The above-mentioned, well-organ¬ 
ised Khodja IsmaTli community has played an impor¬ 
tant role in the political life of Tanzania, particularly 
through the long-serving Minister of Finance Amir 
Jamal. The IsmaTli community, although exclusivist 
in its nature, has made significant contributions in 
the fields of education, industry, medicine and social 
services. Wherever the community is to be found they 
have established Djama'at Khanas, which function as 
centres for their administrative, religious and social 
functions. Although the Aga Khan advised them to 
identify totally with the new independent Tanzania, 
some found it prudent to leave the country in view 
of the attitude and tensions resulting from the indige¬ 
nous perception of their business practices. 

The Twelver Shi'i Community has established it¬ 
self as an educational and intellectual presence prima- 
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rily through the work of Sayyid Sa'id Akhtar Rizvi. 
Under his leadership, the Bilal Muslim Mission was 
established in Dar es Salaam in 1967. It publishes 
among other things The Light , in which issues such as 
the Islamic concept of state and authority are discus¬ 
sed, as well as various Kurianic doctrines and religious 
practices. Through his work a number of Tanzanian 
Africans have accepted the Iffina ‘AsharT tradidon and 
have had the opportunity to study in Iran. Wherever 
there are sufficient numbers of the community, they 
have established imambaras, as centres of religious and 
community life. 

The Mustaffian Bohora community in Tanzania 
first appeared in Zanzibar in 1748 from Bombay. At 
the beginning of the 1950s they established the Da J udi 
Bohra Jamat Corporation. They have primarily been 
involved in the ironmongery and watch trade. Like 
the Khodja IsmaTHs, they have their own Djamd'at 
Kpanas and are the most exclusivist of all the Indian 
communities. This is particularly marked through the 
Seifi Foundation and Public Charity Trust, estab¬ 
lished primarily to set up members of the commu¬ 
nity in business. 
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(S. VON Sicard) 

TANZIL [see wahy]. 

TANZfM al-NASL, TANZIM ai -USRA (a.), fam¬ 
ily planning, denotes the conscious planning of the 
occurrence of a pregnancy, including decisions on the 
interval between pregnancies. 

Social and legal aspects. 

Family planning has become a major issue of religio- 
political controversy over the last decades, particularly 
since the late 1950s and early 1960s, when several 
Islamic countries (first Egypt, Pakistan and Tunisia) 
began to respond to the dangers of rapid population 
growth. Governments gradually realised that growing 
population pressure impedes their economic develop¬ 


ment. (Egyptian economists and students of humanities 
had been aware of the unfavourable development since 
the early 1930s, and some had attempted to alert the 
authorities to these facts. The first fatdwa pro- and 
contra-family planning had been published at the same 
time. But these early efforts remained without effect.) 
The accelerated population growth in North Africa 
and Middle East, like elsewhere in the developing 
countries, resulted from a dramatic decrease in the 
mortality rate, especially since World War II, unac¬ 
companied by a parallel decrease in birth rates. The 
fall in the death rate and the higher life expectancy 
has been caused by the expansion and improvement 
of medical and health facilities and sanitation infra¬ 
structure, particularly since independence. Before, 
deaths had cancelled out births, and the high birth 
rate served to reproduce a relatively stable population 
density. 

With the exception of Saudi Arabia and other 
oil-rich countries which could support a growing 
population, most Islamic countries decided to imple¬ 
ment national family programmes in the 1960s. These 
were often accompanied by legislative measures and 
different developmental efforts (such as health, 
education, rural development and industrialisation 
programs). The success of these measures varied, due 
to numerous factors, such as administrative bottlenecks; 
shortage of trained personnel; lack of funding and 
coordination between private foundations and associ¬ 
ations and state organisations and institutions concerned 
with family planning services; uneven country-wide 
distribution of family planning assistance; regional 
disparities in developmental efforts; educational, 
information and custom’s problems; non-implementa¬ 
tion of legislation; discontinuity of family planning 
policy as a result of change of government or policies; 
short-lived attempts to control internal migration; and/ 
or exclusively growth-oriented development policies. 

Until the 1980s, only modest achievements with 
regard to family planning could be noted. Optimistic 
predictions for a favourable population development 
were realised to have been founded on false suppo¬ 
sitions. In general, fertility rates can only drop slowly 
as they react to gradually increasing pressures from 
modernisation, urbanisation and industrialisation. 
Sobering results of census data and gloomy predictions 
for the future of the economy, drawn from demo¬ 
graphic data, led several governments to act more 
strongly and effectively in order to regulate the 
population growth. They recognised that the rapid 
increase in population had nullified economic gains 
and that the population growth has to be brought 
into equilibrium with the limited national resources. 
Until this time, the growing rate could not be matched 
with economic and service development (employment, 
health services, transport, housing, industrialisation and 
agricultural productivity). It was feared that this would 
result in a vicious cycle of poverty, ill-health, illiteracy, 
overpopulation and unemployment, being compounded 
with social frustration and social unrest. 

Constant rise of population has brought about a 
surplus of labour that could not be absorbed by the 
economy of the countries; the dependency burden is 
high dne to the disproportionate growth in the number 
of young people, and the discrepancies within the 
socio-economic strata are aggravated. Increased internal 
rural migration to large urban centres has brought a 
host of problems, such as rapid and disorganised 
growth (growing slum quarters), deficits in social, 
technical, and economic supplies, extremely high 
population density, traffic congestion, air and water 
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pollution, land speculation and housing problems. 
These problems are obvious in metropolitan areas like 
Karachi, Cairo or Tehran. 

The population growth rate of the whole North 
African and Middle Eastern region averaged about 
3.1% per annum between 1980 and 1990. Although a 
slight decline has been apparent over the last years, 
the population growth rate is still higher than the 
global average rate (1.7%) or the average rates for 
East Asia (1.7%), South Asia (1.6%) and Latin America 
(2.1%). Fertility appears to be highest in Katar, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and the UAE (more than 4%) and 
lowest in Lebanon (less than 1%?). Moreover, the 
urban population of the whole region increased on 
an average rate of 4.7% betwen 1985 and 1990. The 
largest populous country among the states with a 
Muslim majority is Pakistan, with about 119 million 
inhabitants in 1994, Egypt, Iran and Turkey following 
with about 60 million each. 

Sample surveys and census analysis of fertility and 
birth control practices in different Islamic countries 
suggest that the main variables of differences in regional 
population growth are the following: socio-economic 
class or mode of livelihood in a more general sense, 
the status of women (educational level, employment 
opportunities outside of agriculture, husband-wife 
relationship, valuation of women’s role) and the family 
structure (patriarchal-traditional or modem), social 
environment (urban milieu or rural communities), and 
connection of family programmes with other health 
programs, especially those in maternal and child health. 

Nonetheless, some progress in stabilising population 
has been made in the region due to more forcefully 
propagated anti-natalist policy (including media cam¬ 
paigns and sex education in schools) since the 
1980s/early 1990s. Contraceptive use among married 
women of reproductive age and awareness of popu¬ 
lation issues have increased. 

Economic pressures have certainly induced changes, 
particularly in the attitudes of urban middle class 
couples and the younger generations. Rising levels of 
individual expectations for a better standard of living 
and of parental aspirations, together with new systems 
of economic production that reduce the opportunities 
for unskilled workers and demand for child labour, 
have effected a re-evaluation of attitudes to child 
bearing in the urban centres. However, as long as 
comprehensive social security systems are not imple¬ 
mented, poor families, especially in rural areas and 
agricultural economies, will continue to view their 
children as potential wage earners and as a security 
against disability or old age. 

The experiences in the past decades have proved 
that any fundamental solution to the problem of 
reducing fertility rate has to involve major social and 
economic structural change as well. The relatively 
positive effects of population policy in Tunisia and 
Turkey have to be seen in connection with several 
legal and administrative measures taken as comple¬ 
mentary measures for decreasing the birth rate and 
aimed at emancipating women and creating social 
security institutions. Reformed Codes of Personal Law 
(raised marriage age, prohibition of polygamy, reform 
of divorce rules, full rights of citizenship, etc.) have 
improved the status of women. The remission of taxes 
for families with numerous children or family 
allowances has been abolished or limited. Liberal family 
planning laws have legalised abortion (during the first 
three months or 10 weeks) and sterilisation, also for 
social reasons (Tunisia 1973; Turkey 1983). 

A recent example of the effects of a radical reversal 


in family planning policy owing to political change 
and economic pressure is Iran. Since 1970, the Iranian 
government embarked on a population control policy. 
Abortion was legalised in 1973, also as a response to 
the high rate of dangerous illegal abortions, particularly 
in Tehran. Sterilisation became legal in 1976. After 
the Revolution in 1979, Khumavm ordered family 
planning clinics to stop abortions and sterilisations. 
The new government propagated marriage. The legal 
marriage age has been lowered to 13 years for girls 
and 15 years for boys, polygamy was reinstituted, and 
temporary marriages [see mut 1 a] encouraged. Child¬ 
bearing was postulated as the main duty of women, 
and procreation of Muslims was deemed essential. 
Birth control opportunities became extremely limited 
and family programmes practically inoperable. The 
effect of the war, dwindling resources, and high 
inflation rate forced the government to reverse its 
position on population control. The year 1368 j^/1989- 
90 was declared “Birth control year”. The UN Fund 
for Population was asked for assistance; birth control 
devices were purchased, and even voluntary sterilisation 
has been legalised. 

Since the beginning, several governments and 
population planners have sought endorsement of their 
family planning policies by religious authorities for 
inducing people to accept birth control more readily 
and for legitimising their political measures. The fatwas 
[^.p.] sanctioned family planning in most cases by 
restating the historical Given the strong emphasis 

which Islam places upon family and the traditional 
role assigned to husband and wife, the rulings gov¬ 
erning contraception and abortion appear remarkably 
liberal. The Kur’an (XXIV, 30-5) recommends 
marriage and procreation for those who are physically 
and economically able and advises abstinence for all 
others. (As a result, all contemporary Muslim societies 
are almost totally “married societies”; “singleness” is 
a rare phenomenon.) 

In contrast to the enduring view of the Catholic 
Church, in Islam the basic purpose of marriage is 
explicitly stated to be not only procreation but the 
gratification of spiritual and physical needs. This means 
that sexual intercourse has a positive value independent 
of reproduction itself. Muslim open attitudes towards 
sexuality have definitely encouraged the discussion and 
sanction of contraceptive methods. In Islamic jurispru¬ 
dence, these discussions were primarily concerned with 
coitus interruptus [see c azl] , historically the most common 
contraceptive method known to men. Lacking a direct 
reference in the Kur’an to answer the question of 
birth control, the jurists have turned to the number 
of Traditions relating to e azl , most of them being 
permissive, for proving their sanction of withdrawal; 
in the case of a free woman, her previous consent 
was usually demanded. This provision was required 
because sexual fulfilment and progeny were considered 
to be her rights. The ethical permissibility of ( azl was 
extended by analogy (kiyas) to include other known 
contraceptive techniques (condoms; tampons; intra- 
vaginal suppositories; herbal potions; magic). The major 
schools of Islamic jurisprudence viewed contraception 
as an allowable but reprehensible ( makruh ) practice; 
since procreation was a good action, abstention from 
it was an omission of a preferred action. Under certain 
conditions, birth control could become recommended. 
Several jurists recognised not only personal and medical 
reasons but also social and economic indications, and 
even, most generally, the fear of “bad times” (Jasad or 
su } al-zaman). The only jurist who condemned e azl abso¬ 
lutely was Ibn Hazm [q.v^\. He based his argument 
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on a fiadzth, which compares 'azl to “hidden infanticide” 
(al-wa 3 d al-khqfi; wcfd having been prohibited by Kur’an, 
LXXXI, 8). Religious permission of contraception was 
part of the popular consciousness, and birth control 
information and its remedies were available, 
B. Musallam concluded, after extensive studies on the 
mediaeval Arabic discussion on contraception and 
abortion in Islamic jurisprudence as well as in 
medicine, materia medica, belles lettres , erotica and popular 
literature. Practically all contraceptive techniques used 
by the Europeans till the 19th century were known 
in the mediaeval Middle East. 

Although on abortion {idjhad, iskdt al-haml) the 
Muslim jurists failed to reach a consensus, on the 
whole it was religiously tolerated before “quickening”, 
especially in case of medical reasons. All Muslim jurists 
agreed on the prohibition of abortion after quicken¬ 
ing (najkh al-ruh) of the foetus [see nafs; ruh] at the 
end of the fourth month. 

In order to understand contemporary discussions 
on birth control, it is important to underscore the 
fact that religious permission applied to individual cou¬ 
ples and not to government activities, and that it was 
essentially connected with the possibility of failure, 
inherent in all mediaeval techniques; the latter aspect 
could easily be reconciled with the concept of pre¬ 
destination. 

With the involvement of the state, a new political 
dimension has been added to the issue of family 
planning. The positive responses of some contemporary 
‘ulama 3 to national family planning programmes, 
probably also the first successes in planning and the 
spread of Islamic fundamentalism, have brought about 
fierce opposition to birth control. Concerning family 
planning, at least three distinct attitudes in contem¬ 
porary Islam can be deduced from publications, 
statements, and conferences on Islam and population 
policy. The controversy has once again come to light 
with regard to the World Population Conference in 
Cairo in Sept. 1994. 

1. Religiously conservative (among them less edu¬ 
cated local ftikaha 3 ) and politically radical circles, either 
extreme Islamists or extreme nationalists, reject birth 
control in any form. The dominant theological 
argument for pro-natalism is the belief in God’s 
omnipotence and His active providence [see rizk]. 
The popular hadlth “Marry and multiply so that God 
will be proud of you on the Day of Resurrection” 
(or similar versions) is often quoted to demonstrate 
Islam’s prohibition of family planning. Opponents of 
birth control have never distinguished between 
limitation and organisation or regulation, i.e. tanzim 
al-nasl is tantamount to tahdid or killat al-nasl. They 
believe that procreation is the principle purpose 
of marriage and emphasise women’s “natural” role; 
availability of contraceptive means would contribute 
to a decline of social morality. Family planning is 
seen as an imported concept. Opponents furthermore 
argue that there is no need for family planning; the 
Muslim countries are able to support millions more 
of inhabitants. The question should be better utilisation 
of resources and skills (e.g. irrigation and cultivation 
of the desert), not limitation of population. Multiplicity 
would mean power, influence, and military strength. 
The adherents of this view hope for Islamic solidarity 
and for an economic cooperation (including labour 
migration) between rich and poor Islamic countries. 
In this context, they forget that most oil-producing 
countries are pursuing a pro-natalist policy in order 
to reduce their dependency on foreign workers. 

Even among opponents (such as ‘Allal al-Fasf, the 


late founder of the Istiklal party; ‘Abd al-Halffn 
Mahmud, Shavkh al-Azhar, 1973-8; Abu ’1-A‘la 
Mawdudf [<y.y.]; the famous *ulama 3 Abu Zahra 1976, 
al-Butf 1976; the Azharf Ibn al-Dardfr 1990; the Saudi 
mufti Ibn Baz 1988), some admit that contraception, 
including abortion and sterilisation, may be used in 
a restricted sense (medical and eugenic indication) in 
individual cases. (Some hardliners restrict birth control 
to the cases when there is a mortal danger to the 
woman in case of pregnancy.) The consent of the 
husband and wife and the consulting of at least one 
trustworthy and pious Muslim physician is required 
in these cases. Social motives for birth control are 
rejected as mere convenience. Only a few scholars 
have doubted the analogy of 'azl to modern contra¬ 
ceptive methods. They differentiate between natural 
and artificial, unhealthy and harmless, as well as 
abortive and contraceptive methods. The Saudi al- 
Khatib (1982, 135 ff.) only accepts the rhythm method 
and the regular practice of lactation, as also the 
Egyptian Muhammad MutawallF al-ShaVawF only c azl 
(i al-Fatawa , Cairo 1982, i, 18-19). 

This first major attitude comes close to the official 
position of the Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, although 
even there family planning services are available in 
clinics. The Saudi Majlis hay 3 at kibar al J ulama 3 (Council 
of the Assembly of Senior 'Ulama 3 ), besides the Muslim 
Brotherhood [see al-ikhwan al-muslimun] , called upon 
the Muslim countries to boycott the World Population 
Conference in Cairo in 1994. Consequently, Saudi 
Arabia, as well as ‘Irak, Sudan and Lebanon for 
political reasons, did not participate. 

2. A second group, apparently the majority, takes 
the position that temporary prevention of child birth 
is permissible, provided that this is with the mutual 
consent of the married couple; this provision will pose 
major problems because of the still dominant 
patriarchal family structures. By analogous reasoning, 
modern contraceptive methods are allowed as long as 
they will not destroy fecundity or the ability to 
procreate. In most cases, abortion and sterilisation are 
not viewed as acceptable forms of contraception, unless 
a physician deems it necessary for medical or eugenic 
reasons. 

The word control is avoided. The terms family 
planning, spacing of births and responsible parenthood 
are used instead. 

Despite this agreement, there are sometimes remark¬ 
able differences in opinion and emphasis concerning 
the following aspects: the role of the state in imple¬ 
menting family planning programmes (although they 
all agree that compulsion must be avoided); the 
difference in priority for mother and child’s health 
and welfare (“child spacing”) and for a small family 
and higher living standard (“family planning”); the 
acceptance of social motives for family planning; the 
legality of voluntary abortion (before quickening) 
and (“reversible”) sterilisation. As examples for a more 
conservative position, the opinion of Mahmud Shaltut 
[q.v] or the official position of Algeria can be 
mentioned, as examples for a more open position, the 
statements of Ahmad al-Sharabasf (1965) or the Egyp¬ 
tian mufti Muhammad TantawF (1989) and the prac¬ 
tice in Egypt. 

Arguments often put forward by these Muslim 
scholars in countering the opponents of family planning 
are as follows: trust in God (tawakkul [^.z/.]) should not 
be confused with passivity and indifference (tawakul); 
procreation is not the exclusive or principal purpose 
of marriage; “quality” is better than “quantity”, i.e. 
a huge, but weak and underdeveloped nation cannot 
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be the subject of pride for the Prophet or God on 
the day of judgement. 

3. A third, not very numerous group of Muslims 
fully agree with all methods of voluntary birth control, 
including abortion and sterilisation for social reasons 
if performed by medically qualified persons. This group 
consists mainly of the academic intelligentsia (physi¬ 
cians, lawyers, etc.) and the economic elite (e.g. in 
Turkey, Vehbi K 05 ), among them women in influen¬ 
tial positions and feminists (e.g. Nawal al-Sa c dawF in 
Egypt). The adherents of this position are concerned 
with economic and social stability and progress 
and the improvement of the woman’s status. Their 
view is similar to the official stances of Tunisia and 
Turkey. 
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(Roswitha Badry) 

TANZlMAT (a.), the plural of the form II verbal 
noun meaning “ordering, setting in order, regulating”. 
It is used in modern Turkish and in Western languages 
as a singular noun with the connotation of “reforms”. 
In Ottoman history, Tanzlmat is employed 
in three senses, to designate (1) the edict of 3 No¬ 
vember 1839, the Khatt-i Humayun [ q.v] or Khatt-I 
Sherlf of Giilkhane; (2) the sum of reforms from that 
date until some time between 1871 and 1881; and 
(3) Ottoman history in its entirety during those years. 
The most convenient end for the reform period is 
the prorogation of the first Ottoman parliament in 
1878. Some historians have chosen as the limit the 
death of the Grand Vizier Kecedjizade Mehmed Amin 
e AlI Pasha [see ‘alI pasha muhammad amIn] in 1871, 
or the exile of Midhat Pasha [q.v] in 1877, or one 
of the early years of the reign of Sultan c Abd al- 
Hamld II [q.v], such as 1881 when the Ottoman 
Public Debt Administration [see duyun-j ‘umumiyye] 
was established. 

1. The Khatt-i Sherlf of Giilkhane. 

In 1839 the Ottoman government faced extraordi¬ 
nary military and financial difficulties. The army of 
the rebellious governor of Egypt, Muhammad 'All 
Pasha [< q.v] had on June 24 inflicted a major defeat 
on the forces of Sultan Mahmud II [q.v]. Mahmud 
died a week thereafter. His son, ‘Abd al-Medjid [q.v.], 
was sixteen years old at his accession. The foreign 
minister, Mustafa Reshid Pasha [q.v.], who had had 
experience as a diplomat in London and Paris and 
was a convinced Westerniser, persuaded the young 
sultan to issue the solemn proclamation, the Khatt-i 
Steiif of Giilkhane, often called by Turks the Tanzlmat 
fermani. The edict was Reshid Pasha’s creation and 
was publicly read by him in the open space of 
Giilkhane along the Topkapi palace wall, the sultan 
being present. 

The Khatt built on the innovations of Mahmud II, 
in the later years of whose reign the term Tanzlmat-i 
Khayriyye (“beneficent orderings”) had already desig¬ 
nated administrative changes. The Khatt repeated some 
earlier government statements of intent, but in a more 
formal manner. It made promises in three broad areas: 
there should be security of life, honour, and prop¬ 
erty, all classes of people to be treated alike, trials to 
be public, no-one to be put to death except after a 
regular sentence, and all confiscation abolished; a sys¬ 
tem of collecting fixed taxes should replace tax-farm¬ 
ing; military conscription should be regularised and 
the term of service reduced from lifetime to four or 
five years. The edict further promised good adminis¬ 
tration, limits on military spending, adequate salaries 
for bureaucrats so that bribery would disappear, and 
a new penal code for all subjects. The most striking 
promise was that the reforms would apply without 
exception to “the people of Islam and other peoples 
among the subjects of our imperial sultanate.” 

The general purpose of the edict was to strengthen 
the Ottoman Empire. It was further designed to attract 
the support of the European powers, by proving that the 
progressive empire was worth defending. This second 


aim was immediately achieved as the Powers, although 
for their own reasons, forced Muhammad ‘All to re¬ 
treat. The edict also aimed at alleviating the treasury 
crisis by allowing the Sublime Porte [see bab-i ‘alI] 
to send its own tax collectors to the provinces. A fur¬ 
ther specific aim of Reshid and others was achieved 
with the sultan’s promises about security of life and abo¬ 
lition of confiscation. The power of the sultan to deal 
arbitrarily with his statesmen, such as had only recently 
led to the destitution and death of Reshfd’s predeces¬ 
sor, Pertew Mehmed Pasha [^.y.], was to be limited. 

The edict had a dual personality. It began plati- 
tudinously with the assertion that the empire had 
grown weak because of non-observance of the Kurian 
and of the sacred law. But it went on to propose 
“new institutions” and “complete renovation of the 
ancient usages”. The assistance of God and the Prophet 
was then invoked for the reforms to prosper. The 
edict’s combination of traditional Islam with new insti¬ 
tutions foreshadowed the split personality of the entire 
reform period. In a second sense, the edict reflected 
a dualism in Ottoman society also. It laid down the 
principle that all subjects were equal before the law. 
But to proclaim that non-Muslims should be treated 
like Muslims contravened the view of what was right 
that was held by most of the Muslim people. In mak¬ 
ing a formal enunciation of this as doctrine (Mah¬ 
mud II had done so less formally), Reshid aimed at 
countering separatism among Christian minorities, 
such as had already led to the revolt that created an 
independent Greece. With this start, the reform states¬ 
men hoped to foster an Ottoman patriotism— 
Ottomanism ( f OthmanMk )—that should appeal to all 
the empire’s peoples and hold it together. 

2. The general nature of the reform period. 

The Tanzlmat period is divided by the Crimean 
War and the issuance at peace-making time of the 
second great reform document, the Khatt-i Humayun 
of 1856. The ending of the Tanzlmat is marked by a 
third great document, the constitution of 1876, with 
the two-year parliamentary period that it inaugurated. 
These pronouncements and the reforms that followed 
each came about, not because the populace demanded 
changes, but because some of the highest officials 
deemed them desirable. Reform in the Tanzlmat period 
proceeded from the top downwards. The leading states¬ 
men overshadowed the sultans of the period—‘Abd 
al-Medjid (1839-61), c Abd al- c AzIz (1861-76 [q.v.]), and 
Murad V (June to August 1876 [q.v]). In the first 
stage of the Tanzlmat , the dominant reformer was 
Reshid Pasha. Leadership in the second stage fell to 
his disciples, ‘All Pasha and Fu’ad Pasha [q.v]. After 
‘All’s death and a few years of capricious govern¬ 
ment, Midhat Pasha provided the leadership that 
produced the constitution. Then ‘Abd al-Hamld (1876- 
1909) reversed the roles in government. During his 
reign, the palace dominated the Sublime Porte and 
its ministers. 

The reforms exhibited certain characteristics that 
persisted throughout the entire Tanzlmat period. All 
of them were encompassed in the general aim of pre¬ 
serving the Ottoman Empire by strengthening it. For 
over a century, the empire had been in decline as 
compared to the Western European states, and most 
importantly, as compared to its immediate neighbours, 
the Austrian and Russian empires. The first response 
to this imbalance was the Ottoman effort to improve 
the armed forces. Military modernisation continued 
through the Tanzlmat period, but was not dominant 
as it had been under Mahmud II. It was eclipsed by 
the effort to strengthen the central government and 
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to increase its control over the provinces. At the same 
time, the Porte embarked on the beginnings of rep¬ 
resentative government by including members of the 
non-Muslim minorities in some government councils. 
Further, government functions proliferated well beyond 
the traditional ones of administering justice, collect¬ 
ing taxes and maintaining armed forces. Matters that 
had traditionally been left to private hands, especially 
education, gradually came under government admin¬ 
istration. In consequence of these trends, another char¬ 
acteristic of the period developed—a significant growth 
in the size of the bureaucracy. 

Almost all the reforms involved a greater or less 
degree of Westernisation. At times, specific Western 
models were adopted or adapted. French institutions 
supplied the usual examples, except for army and 
navy. The French language became more widespread 
in the empire, especially among the leading reformers. 
Westernisation inevitably implied secularisation. Par¬ 
ticularly in law and education, secular institutions deve¬ 
loped that paralleled Muslim institutions [see islah. 
iii]. This dualism was matched by another—the in¬ 
creasing tendency for the Porte to treat all the sul¬ 
tan’s subjects simply as individuals, while at the same 
time preserving the corporate organisation of the non- 
Muslim millets [</.y.], from which individuals tradi¬ 
tionally derived their own identity. 

The path of reform was not smooth. Conservatives 
and groups upholding their own self-interest opposed 
it. Further, European powers often intervened in 
Ottoman domestic affairs. Sometimes the Powers 
pressed for changes, usually in favour of Christian 
minorities. At times, the Porte welcomed such diplo¬ 
matic pressure if it helped to achieve a government 
objective. More often, the Porte tried to avoid the 
interference, or to lessen it by partial compliance, or 
to counter it entirely. Exceptionally, the Powers twice 
used military force to help preserve the Ottoman 
Empire, in 1839-41, against Muhammad ‘All, and in 
1854-6 when British, French, and Sardinian armies 
fought with the Ottomans against Russia. But when 
the empire was fighting to suppress a Cretan upris¬ 
ing in 1866-9, and then a Serbian rising in 1875-6, 
several powers favoured the rebels and put strong 
diplomatic pressure on the Porte, attempting to impose 
their own solutions. 

The rebellions, including others, also slowed the 
progress of reforms. Some rebellions arose essentially 
over local conditions of taxes and land tenure or 
provincial administration, including some Tanfiimat 
reforms. But some rebellions gained greater signifi¬ 
cance if they turned nationalist, as was increasingly 
the case as time passed. Serbians, Montenegrins, 
Romanians and Bulgarians all harboured nationalist 
sentiments, and independent Greece sought to expand 
its territories at Ottoman expense. In the Lebanon, 
revolts were more over local issues, land, and sec¬ 
tarian differences. Various European powers were 
attracted to support some of these revolts; Russia, 
especially, was supportive of Balkan nationalist rebel¬ 
lions, both diplomatically and militarily. 

The Porte tried to counter such interference not 
only by improving the armed forces but also by diplo¬ 
matic means. The network of permanent Ottoman 
ambassadors resident in other countries, begun only 
in the 1830s, was greatly expanded. The diplomats 
learned French and the European formalities of inter¬ 
national dealing. Also, the Porte tried at all times to 
keep at least one power as a supporter, and more if 
possible. 

The most dangerous threat to Ottoman integrity 


arose when rebellion by members of a Christian minor¬ 
ity was backed by one or more great powers. The 
outcome of such rebellions would determine whether 
the Ottoman Empire lived or died. Between 1839 
and 1876 the empire lost no territory definitively. 
However, several Balkan provinces attained autonomy, 
and the successors of Muhammad ‘Air loosened Egypt’s 
ties to Istanbul. Continuing financial problems and 
economic underdevelopment slowed the reform process, 
though the Porte tried to attack these problems. Public 
opinion could also be an impediment to government- 
led reform. In Istanbul, an independent press grew 
up in the 1860s, often expressing hostility to the Porte’s 
actions [see djarIda. Introd. and iii]. The Porte also 
coped with public opinion in Europe, which some¬ 
times reverted to the image of the “terrible Turk.” 
By diplomatic representations, news stories supplied 
to Western journals and subsidies to editors, the Porte 
presented the Ottoman case. 

3. The first stage , 1839-53. 

The seventeen months following the Khatt-i ShenPs 
promulgation, until Reshid Pasha’s dismissal as For¬ 
eign Minister on 11 March 1841, were filled with 
new departures. The principal deliberative body, the 
Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances (Me^lis-i 
Wald-yi Ahkam-i ‘Adliyye [<y.fl.]), was provided with new 
rules that were a form of parliamentary procedure. 
The council could interpellate ministers, debate freely 
and decide by majority vote what measures to rec¬ 
ommend to the sultan. In all provincial capitals, the 
Giilkhane khatt was ceremonially read, after which 
regulations on its implementation flowed from Istanbul. 
An advisory council (; medfiis ) was created in 1840 for 
each province (eyalet [q.v]) and sub-province (/ kada *). 
It was intended to be a check on the wide author¬ 
ity of the governor and to prevent illegal acts on his 
part. Each council was composed of representatives 
of the Muslim and non-Muslim communities, indi¬ 
rectly elected, together with local officials, always Mus¬ 
lim. The most radical innovation was the abolition of 
tax-farming (iltizam [q.v]) and the appointment by the 
Porte of a tax-collector (muhassil) with wide powers in 
each province. He would collect especially the tithe 
on agricultural production. Additionally, many cus¬ 
tomary fees collected by local officials and ‘ulema* were 
abolished, as was the corvee [see haw ala]. The inno¬ 
vations were an effort to centralise the fiscal powers, 
to increase revenue for the imperial treasury and to 
end corruption in tax-farming. When ‘Abd al-MedjTd 
opened the first session of the Supreme Council in 
the new year (A.H. 1256), he praised the innovations 
and reaffirmed the parliamentary procedure. Inspectors 
were also sent to some provinces to check on local 
officials and to hear complaints. Reshld dismissed, and 
even imprisoned, some officials who were not observ¬ 
ing the new regulations. They had been levying the 
old fees or demanding taxes beyond the proper 
amount. A few of these even were muhassils. 

Some reforms were unsuccessful. The provincial 
councils did not always meet. If they did, they often 
fell under the control of the old notables, both Muslim 
and Christian, who might dominate the governor. The 
status quo was little changed in most provinces. The 
direct collection of taxes produced far too little rev¬ 
enue, so that by the end of 1841 tax-farming was 
reinstituted [see maliyye]. Not enough good muhassils 
had been found. Further, opposition to the new reform 
was widespread, both among Muslim and Christian 
landowners and notables who resented losing the 
corvee and whose taxes would increase, and also 
among peasants who wanted immediate application 
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of their freedom from fees and from tax-farmers. In 
various localities there were risings of peasants. In 
Nish, the Bulgarian rebellion against local officials and 
landowners carried faint nationalist overtones, but this 
was not true of risings in Anatolia. 

Other reforms produced better results. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1840 the Porte, having earlier considered a 
foreign loan, issued debt certificates [see ka’ime] that 
were acceptable in government offices in payment of 
obligations. They also could circulate among private 
individuals like paper money. The first ka’ime carried 
an interest rate of 12 ! /2 per cent. Other issues fol¬ 
lowed. The ka’ime did alleviate the treasury crisis; in 
effect, it was a domestic loan. It aided commerce by 
functioning like paper money. Over-issue after 1852 
led to its depreciation and to abolition in 1862. Also, 
a more modern penal code, still based on Muslim 
law, was enacted in 1840, fulfilling another promise 
of the Khatt-i Sherlf. It paid special attention to pun¬ 
ishing the misconduct of public officials. Further in 
1840, a commercial court to deal with cases between 
Ottomans and Europeans was set up in the Ministry' 
of Commerce. It helped to facilitate the empire’s grow¬ 
ing international trade. 

The Porte in this period of two years achieved also 
a higher international standing. Britain, Austria, Prussia 
and Russia combined to force Muhammad ‘All out 
of Syria. He and his heirs were allowed to retain the 
governorship of Egypt. In the diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments preceding this action, the Ottoman Empire was 
accepted by the other powers as an equal partner. 
All signed the Convention for the Pacification of the 
Levant in 1840, and all plus France signed the Straits 
Convention of 1841, closing the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles to warships. In this fashion, the Ottoman 
Empire was first admitted into the workings of the 
European state system. 

When in 1841 Reshld was replaced as Foreign 
Minister by more conservative statesmen, and sent off 
to Paris as ambassador, change continued at a slower 
pace. It quickened again in 1845 on his return to be 
Foreign Minister, followed in 1846 by his first Grand 
Vizierate. One promise of the Giilkhane kkatt was 
carried out in 1843 by a law limiting the term of 
army service to five years. It also set up five armies 
for separate regions of the empire. By 1845 some 
new lower military schools { i c dadi ) were established to 
prepare students for the higher military schools that 
Mahmud II had created. Provincial government re¬ 
ceived more attention. In 1844 and 1846, c Abd al- 
Medjid himself went on inspection trips in nearby 
Anatolia and Rumelia, hearing complaints and ask¬ 
ing about economic development. In 1845 an assem¬ 
bly of provincial representatives was summoned to 
Istanbul. They stayed for two months, expressing their 
wishes on tax reform and economic improvement. 
The number of eyalets was increased from 28 to 36 
in 1846. The local medalists continued not to be very 
effective. The number of able government officials 
remained low. Therefore, inspection commissions, five 
to Anatolia and five to Rumelia, were again sent out 
to seek out injustice and to encourage economic 
improvement. In 1852, in an effort to make provin¬ 
cial government more efficient, the powers of the gov¬ 
ernors were again broadened. 

In Istanbul, several steps toward more orderly gov¬ 
ernment were taken. The Sublime Porte, the office 
building for some of the chief ministries, was rebuilt 
in 1844. Reshld had an archive building constructed 
in 1846. It was planned by the architect Fossati, who 
was soon to restore Aya Sofya. The modernised struc¬ 


ture of government was outlined in the first govern¬ 
ment year-book ( sal-name [<?.^.]) in 1847. In the same 
year, £ Abd al-Medjid examined the Morse telegraph, 
displayed to him by two Americans. He ordered a 
line to be built from Istanbul to Edirne, but it was 
not immediately constructed. The sultan also had built 
in 1853 the Dolma Baghce palace, planned by Bal- 
yan. It was modern, with ornate French and Italian 
painted ceilings and French bric-a-brac. In 1848 mixed 
tribunals, on which non-Muslim members sat with 
Muslims, were established to deal with commercial 
cases involving foreigners. A code of commerce of 
French inspiration, the first Westernised law code, was 
promulgated in 1850. In the same year, a system of 
quarantine, designed to prevent the spread of disease 
by pilgrims returning from Mecca, was established. 

An education commission was created in 1845. 
Among its members were Reshfd’s disciples, c Alf and 
Fu^d. It planned three levels of state-sponsored 
schools—primary, middle, and upper—as well as a 
university. In 1847 a Ministry of Public Education 
was created. The university was impractical. But in 
1847 a few middle schools (riishdryye) were opened, 
and in the following year a teachers’ training college 
[see ma £ arif. I. i]. In 1851 an Academy of Arts and 
Sciences {Endjiimen-i Danish ) was founded. Part of its 
mission was to prepare textbooks. Generally, it was 
to advance language simplification, Turkish history, 
and translations of European books in the sciences 
and arts. A Turkish grammar by Fu*ad and Ahmed 
Djewdet [)?.r.] was one of the few fruits of the 
Academy. Djewdet also soon began his monumental 
history. 

A number of the reforms furthered f OtjimdnlUlk . 
When £ Abd al-Medjid traveled in Rumelia, the equal¬ 
ity of Ottomans of whatever religion was reaffirmed; 
all were compatriots. In 1850 a ferman opened the 
army to non-Muslims, but implementation was de¬ 
ferred. The education commission envisaged schools 
recognising no religious distinctions. Christians sat on 
the commercial court and benefited from the com¬ 
mercial code. But the Porte also confirmed separate 
religious identities in 1850 by recognising Protestants 
as a separate millet , the result of British and American 
pressure. Most of the Protestants were converts from 
the Armenian Gregorian church, and the Armenian 
clergy were embittered by this. The touchiest matter 
of all involving equality without regard to belief con¬ 
cerned freedom of religious conversion from Islam to 
another belief. There was no problem if a Christian 
became a Muslim. But if a Muslim apostatised and 
became a Christian, Islamic law stipulated the death 
penalty [see murtadd]. The British ambassador 
Stratford Canning wrung from the Porte in 1844 a 
partial concession—Christians who had adopted Islam 
would not be put to death if they were reverting to 
their original religion. 

Economic advance was slow. Commercial treaties 
with Britain in 1838 and with other states soon after¬ 
wards restricted Ottoman customs rates and banned 
monopolies. Monopolies in foreign trade were in fact 
generally eliminated, and Ottoman markets were more 
open to foreign goods. Some guild monopolies per¬ 
sisted. The empire’s foreign trade increased consider¬ 
ably in the three decades after 1840, but state revenues 
were decreased by the lower customs duties as well 
as by the temporary elimination of the ilti^am. Reshld 
believed that prosperity would come with liberal eco¬ 
nomic and commercial policies, like those upon which 
Britain had embarked in the 1820s. 

The monetary situation was much improved in this 
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period. The paper money had helped the treasury 
out of its financial crisis, but it circulated mostly in 
Istanbul alone. Silver coinage had been much debased 
over nearly a century. In 1844, however, the silver 
medfidiyye [see sikka. 2 ] of 20 piastres was introduced, 
and the empire adopted a bimetallic standard, with 
100 silver piastres to one gold pound. These meas¬ 
ures stabilised the coinage. 

The Porte encouraged the development of agricul¬ 
ture and manufacturing, with occasional successes. 
Foreign capital was attracted in modest amounts. The 
Porte established an agricultural school in 1850. In 
1851 the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture col¬ 
lected over 3,000 articles that were sent to the great 
Crystal Palace Exhibition in London. Raw materials, 
especially silk and various handicrafts, won prizes. The 
Ottoman Empire participated in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855 also. In addition to increasing commerce and 
revenue, the Porte thereby improved the international 
image of the empire. 

The international relations of the empire were gen¬ 
erally good during the first phase of the Tan^imat. An 
1847 agreement with Persia on their common frontier 
made the repetition of past wars unlikely. Rebellions 
in Moldavia and Wallachia [see boghdan; eflak] were 
put down by invading Russian troops, but with 
Ottoman agreement, sealed at the convention of Balta 
Liman in 1849. In that year also, the Porte enhanced 
its image in Britain and France by admitting thou¬ 
sands of Hungarian and Polish fighters fleeing the 
failed Hungarian revolution. The Porte then refused 
to surrender them, and especially Louis Kossuth, on 
Austrian and Russian demands, Fu J ad being the prin¬ 
cipal negotiator in these matters. In 1852 the Porte 
was restrained by Austrian pressure from repressing 
a revolt in Montenegro. 

4. The Crimean War and the Khatt of 1856. 

The crisis of 1852-3 and the Crimean War of 
1853-6 resulted from miscalculations on all sides. 
Beginning as a dispute between Russia and France 
over Greek and Latin rights in the Holy Places, the 
dispute embroiled the Ottomans because they were 
the sovereign power over Palestine. When the Russians 
further demanded that they be recognised as protec¬ 
tors of the Orthodox Church in the Ottoman Empire, 
the two parties failed to reach agreement. The Euro¬ 
pean Concert of Powers also failed to find a solu¬ 
tion. The Ottomans, sensing British support, declared 
war on Russia in October 1853. By the spring of 
1854, Britain and France joined the war on the 
Ottoman side. The war eventuated in an allied vic¬ 
tory, the sole Ottoman victory over Russia in the 
seven wars they fought between 1768 and 1917. 

Times of crisis and war speed up change. Further, 
in the Crimean case, Britain and France urged changes 
on the Porte. In 1854 the Medjlis-i ‘All-yi Tan^imat , 
the Council of Reforms, was created to take over 
some functions, especially in drafting reform regula¬ 
tions, from the Supreme Council. In the same year, 
the first municipality in the empire was established in 
the sixth district of Istanbul, Ghalata and Beyoghlu, 
where many Christians lived [see baladiyya. 1], The 
municipal council, set up soon after, functioned fairly 
effectively. To pay for war expenses more ka'ime s were 
issued, but they depreciated rapidly. The Porte then 
contracted its first foreign loan. In 1856 the Ottoman 
Bank, the first modern bank, was established in 
Istanbul, largely with British capital. 

In 1855 non-Muslims were declared eligible for 
army service. The old exemption tax ( djizye } was abol¬ 
ished. But it was obvious that Christians did not want 


to serve, and that Muslims did not want to serve 
under Christian officers. A new exemption tax was 
then instituted, the bedel-i ‘askeriyye [q.v7\. The war also 
hastened the construction of the Ottoman telegraph 
system. The first telegram that went out from Istanbul 
to Europe announced the capture of Sevastopol in 
September 1855. During the War, many Westerners 
flooded into Istanbul, where Parisian costumes and 
Western customs began to appeal to some elements 
of upper Muslim society. c Abd al-Medjfd was the first 
sultan ever to attend a Western social gathering. In 
celebration of the Crimean victory, he went to a ball 
given by the British Ambassador, 

The Congress of Paris, where the Grand Vizier 
‘Alf Pasha represented the Porte, produced a peace 
treaty on 31 March 1856, that allowed the Ottoman 
Empire to gain back a little territory from Russia. It 
also neutralised the Black Sea, meaning that Russia 
could have no warships there. In 1870 Russia uni¬ 
laterally overturned this. The treaty admitted the 
Ottoman Empire into the “public law and system” 
of Europe, which meant that the empire was now 
formally a member of the Concert of great powers. 
The treaty further, in article nine, recognised the “high 
value” of the recent Khatt-i Humayun , and declared 
that the communication of this decree to the powers 
gave them no right to interfere in Ottoman internal 
affairs. These two articles—membership in the Concert 
and non-intervention in Ottoman affairs—thereafter be¬ 
came the principal diplomatic implements of the Porte. 

The Khatt-i Humayun of 18 February 1856, like the 
khatt of 1839, made many promises; in fact, some of 
them were in both decrees. But the decree of 1856 
had a different origin and a different tone. It was 
drawn up not just by ‘All Pasha, then the Grand 
Vizier, and Fu’ad Pasha, then the Foreign Minister, 
but in repeated meetings with the British, French and 
Austrian ambassadors. This Khatt-i Humayun had 
no split personality. It did not mention the Kurian, 
the sacred law or ancient glories. It had a new eco¬ 
nomic emphasis, on setting up banks and drawing on 
European skills and capital. It again promised no tax¬ 
farming, and annual budgets and some new law codes. 
It put a major emphasis on the equality of all Ottoman 
subjects before the law, in taxes, in government posi¬ 
tions and in military service. It reaffirmed the repre¬ 
sentative principle, specifying greater non-Muslim 
participation in provincial councils, and for the first 
time non-Muslim representation on the Supreme 
Council. Yet this emphasis on f Othmdnlilik was par¬ 
alleled by reaffirmation of the rights of non-Muslim 
millets , and by a provision for reforming the admin¬ 
istration of each millet to make it more representa¬ 
tive. Thus was the dualism of ‘Othmanlilik and millet 
maintained. 

5. The second stage, 1856-75. 

To many Muslims, the khatt appeared to be an 
imtiyaz fermani, a decree of special concessions. They 
also resented the foreign influence it exhibited. Most 
Christians at first welcomed the edict, hoping for quick 
changes, but their higher clergy disliked it, fearing 
that millet reform would reduce their powers. 

Change came more rapidly than before the Crimean 
War, partly as a result of European pressures, and 
partly because the two dominant statesmen pushed it. 
Reshid Pasha held two brief Grand Vizierates after 
1856, but died in January 1858. ‘All Pasha and Fu’ad 
Pasha were already forging ahead of their former 
patron. From May 1855 to September 1871, for all 
but 46 months, one or the other was Grand Vizier. 
Almost always the other was then Foreign Minister. 
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Both were Westernisers. Both struggled to save the 
empire intact, to promote * Othmanlifik and to reduce 
separatist sentiment among minorities. In a remark¬ 
able memorandum of 1867, ‘All, the more cautious 
of the two, and the more Muslim of the two, said 
that some cargo must be jettisoned to save the ship. 
He was not speaking of territorial withdrawal, but of 
absolute equality between non-Muslims and Muslims. 
He spoke especially of government employment and 
schools, as had the kfeatt, but he seemed also to be 
hinting at the Code Napoleon when he proposed a 
Western-style civil code. Fu’ad, more secular and more 
Westernised, would make slightly greater changes. Both 
were rather autocratic in temperament and neither 
believed that the empire was ready for parliamentary 
government, although Fu’ad might have been willing 
to have it at a later date. 

In 1859 a conservative and Islamic conspiracy 
developed in opposition to the government that was 
preaching < OthmanlUik. It accused the Westernisers of 
violating Islamic law. The conspiracy, known as the 
Kuleli incident, was betrayed. The Muslim clerics and 
army officers in its leadership were sentenced to prison 
or exile to the provinces. The abortive conspiracy, 
however, represented a current of opposition to the 
Tanzymat that never vanished. 

On the death of c Abd al-Medjfd in 1861, his brother 
‘Abd al- c Aziz came to the throne. The latter was less 
a Westerniser and less interested in reform, with one 
exception: he sought to build up the armed forces. 
In 1869 a reorganisation of the army specified a four- 
year term of service and 16 years in the reserves. Its 
theoretical strength was 700,000, but there were not 
enough trained officers. ‘Abd al-Azfz loved the navy 
especially. He sought to strengthen it with purchases 
of ironclads, and the Ottoman fleet became one of 
the world’s largest; the personnel, however, were poorly 
trained. 

As promised in the khatt, the three major non- 
Muslim millets —Greek Orthodox, Armenian, and 
Jewish—were reorganised. In each millet there had 
begun a ferment among artisans and intellectuals who 
wanted to get rid of the autocracy and corruption of 
their own dominating clergy. The latter had to be 
prodded by the Porte to get the reforming process 
done. The reforms that resulted decreased clerical con¬ 
trol, and gave laymen for the first time a major voice 
in millet governance. The Armenian constitution of 
1863 created an assembly of 140, including only 20 
clergy, that would elect the Patriarch and two coun¬ 
cils; this was the most complete constitution. A series 
of laws for the Greek millet between 1860 and 1862 
also created an assembly with a lay majority to elect 
the Patriarch. The Jewish constitution of 1865, too, 
included an assembly of 100, only 20 being rabbis, 
to elect the Grand Rabbi of Istanbul and two coun¬ 
cils. Because Jews were organised by congrega¬ 
tion, there was no Patriarch or priestly hierarchy as 
in the other millets , but the Grand Rabbi of Istanbul 
was recognised as head of the whole millet for civil 
purposes. These were hesitant steps towards repre¬ 
sentative government. But the fact that millets were 
confirmed as separate endties did not fit with c Othman- 
lilik. Instead, a millet basis was preserved for the later 
development of nationalism. To the dismay of the 
Orthodox Patriarch, a ferman of 1870 recognised a 
Bulgarian Exarchate independent of the Greek Patri¬ 
arch in Istanbul. Bulgarians were gratified to be out 
from under the Greek clergy’s administration, but it 
also contributed to a nascent Bulgarian nationalism. 

Fair and efficient governing of the provinces, while 


maintaining a central control in Istanbul, was always 
a problem for the Porte. A Balkan inspection tour by 
the Grand Vizier Kibrisli Mehmed Pasha in 1860 
revealed no systematic oppression, as various powers 
had alleged, but it did find malfeasance by some 
Ottoman officials and Greek Orthodox clergy. During 
the next few years, special commissioners went out 
to the provinces to hear complaints, dispense jus¬ 
tice and bolster the local administrations. Some prov¬ 
inces were by now semi-autonomous. Moldavia and 
Wallachia, semi-autonomous since 1856, combined 
their two legislatures into one in 1862 under one 
prince, and in 1866 imported Karl of Hohenzollern 
to take the throne; the Porte could only accept this. 
In semi-autonomous Serbia [see s!rb], the Porte was 
obliged to restrict its garrisons, and in 1867 to remove 
the last soldiers from Belgrade, leaving only an 
Ottoman flag flying over the fortress. North African 
provinces were always a special case. Algiers had been 
lost to France in 1830. Tunis, nearly independent, 
faced a similar French threat in the 1870s. 

Egypt [see misr] posed a unique problem. Since 
the days of Muhammad ‘All, Egypt had acted like 
an independent state. IsmaTl Pasha, [</.p.] repeatedly 
sought more concessions from the Porte. At first, the 
Porte resisted. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, accompanied by Fu’ad 
Pasha, visited Egypt in 1863 and tried to treat IsmaTl 
as if he were just another wall. But in 1866, IsmaTl, 
probably through the lavish use of money in Istanbul, 
secured a new ferman guaranteeing his right to pass 
on the government in direct line to his son. The next 
year, he secured from the sultan the exceptional title 
of Khedive [see khidiw] . In demonstration of his near¬ 
sovereignty, IsmaTl presided at the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 and received European royalty, 
not ‘Abd al-‘AzIz. Meanwhile, massacres in Lebanon 
and Syria [see lubnan; al-sham. 2 (a)] prompted an 
international intervention, carried out by French troops, 
to restore order. The Porte sent Fu’ad as Special 
Commissioner to do the same and to forestall further 
French action. By 1864, a new statute for Lebanon, 
as agreed by the Porte and the powers, set up a 
Christian governorship with a fairly representative 
council. The influence of the clergy was diminished. 

Two months after the Lebanese statute was adopted, 
a plan for reorganising all the empire’s provinces was 
elaborated. Midhat, who had been a successful gov¬ 
ernor in Nish, was called to Istanbul to work out the 
new system with Fu’ad, then Grand Vizier. The 
provinces were renamed wilayets. Each wilayet , larger 
than the former eyalet, was divided into sand^aks [< q.v .], 
which were divided into kada 3 s, which were divided 
into nahiye s, much like the French system of departe- 
ments and subdivisions. A council at each level except¬ 
ing the nahiye was to have two Muslim and two 
Christian members “elected” from an official list. A 
deliberative assembly in each wilayet would also be 
“elected”. The wall , appointed by Istanbul, would 
have wide powers. The wilayet system represented an 
effort to provide good government with centralised 
power in the wall's hands but with representation of 
all sects. A civil court in each unit except the nahiye 
was to have three Muslims and three non-Muslims. 

Midhat was sent to test the new system as wall of 
the new Tuna wilayet in Bulgaria. His success there 
led to the wilayet system being applied in 1867 to 
almost all areas except Baghdad and the Yemen. Crete 
[see ikritish] was added in 1868 after the rebellion 
of 1866 was suppressed. Ba gh dad [</.&.] was added in 
1869 when Midhat was sent there as wall. There, 
too, his record was generally good. The wilayet sys- 
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tern lasted until the end of the Ottoman Empire. A 
major problem that confronted some walls was the 
great influx of Turkic and other Muslim peoples flee¬ 
ing Russia. Between 1856 and 1880, the Porte admit¬ 
ted nearly a million Crimean Tatars [see k!r!m] and 
about a million and a half Circassians [see Cerkes], 
all of whom had to be settled in various wilayets [see 
muhadjir. 2]. 

In the central government, Christian and Jewish 
members were appointed to the Supreme Council. 
The non-Muslims were the first ever to sit on a major 
council. They were, however, members of families 
with close connections to the Porte. The Council itself 
re-absorbed the Tan^imat Council in 1861. In 1868 
the Supreme Council was again split, this time into 
a Shura-yi Dewlet ; a Council of State; and a Council 
of Justice, the Dtwan-i Ahkam-i \Adliyye . The Council 
of State was an institution widespread in Europe of 
the time; its best-known example was in Napoleon 
Ill’s France. It was to prepare laws and regulations 
and to oversee state administrative functions. Its 
expanded membership was about 30 per cent non- 
Muslim. Midhat Pasha was its first president, before 
he went to Baghdad. Its parliamentary procedure 
was a little more sophisticated than that of the ear¬ 
lier Supreme Council. The Council of Justice, headed 
by Djewdet Pasha, acted like a supreme court in 
all cases—civil, commercial and criminal—that were 
brought under the new Westernised codes, but not 
in Shari'a matters. Its membership was 40 per cent 
non-Muslim. In 1869 Dj ewdet became Minister of 
Justice, a transformation of his presidency of the 
Council of Justice. The new ministry organised the 
the niiamiyye courts into a hierarchy, including provin¬ 
cial courts. Because religious tribunals continued to 
exist, some confusion resulted. 

Meanwhile law [see kanun] itself underwent trans¬ 
formation, both by single fermans and by adoption of 
codes. White slavery was forbidden in 1854 and black 
in 1857, although implementation took forty years or 
more [see c abd]. In 1858 a new penal code, on the 
French model unlike the code of 1840, was drafted 
by a commission headed by Djewdet. He also chaired 
a commission that elaborated a new property law, 
this one based on religious law. It was an attempt to 
regularise the forms of land tenure, requiring regis¬ 
tration of ownership to receive a title deed ( sened tapu). 
Some customary peasant cultivators were reluctant to 
register in their own names, fearing increased taxation. 
Therefore, the opportunity for big landowners to 
acquire more property remained open. There is still 
debate about the ultimate consequences of the 1858 
code for small landholders and large estate owners. 

Dj ewdet again chaired the commission that under¬ 
took to codify a large portion of civil law, omitting 
matters of personal status like marriage and divorce. 
Between 1869 and 1876 the commission produced 16 
books containing 1,851 articles on the law of trans¬ 
actions, contracts and civil procedure. The codifica¬ 
tion was in European style, lending clarity, but the 
law itself was religious. The commission selected the 
best among varying Hanafi interpretations. In essence, 
the Medjelleyi Ahkam-i Adliyye was a guide to the law 
for judges in both niiamiyye and SharVa courts [see fur¬ 
ther, medjelle]. 

Some laws were fashioned so as to attack the cap¬ 
itulations [see imtiyazat] and to undermine extra¬ 
territorial rights. From the time of the Congress of 
Paris, 4 All Pasha had issued several statements and 
memoranda pointing out to the powers the unfairness 
and deleterious effects of extra-territorial privileges and 


of the European abuses of them. Several new laws 
attacked those privileges. A press law in 1865 allowed 
foreigners to publish periodicals in the Ottoman 
Empire only if they accepted the control of Ottoman 
officials and courts. A land law of 1867 allowed for¬ 
eigners to own real property in the empire if they 
conformed to police regulations, accepted the Ottoman 
courts’ jurisdiction and paid Ottoman taxes. The 
Powers reluctantly accepted this. In 1869 a law on 
nationality and naturalisation, adopting secular stan¬ 
dards instead of the previous religious ones, provided 
that every one domiciled in the empire was an 
Ottoman subject unless he could prove the contrary. 
The law specified further that no Ottoman subject 
could assume another nationality without the Porte’s 
consent. This struck at the abuse by the Powers, who 
gave protective foreign nationality to members of 
Ottoman minorities. 

Progress in education was uneven. Specialised higher 
schools of military science and medicine continued to 
function, and to these in 1859 had been added the 
School of Civil Administration. An Ottoman school 
in Paris was established about 1857 to help complete 
the education of selected Ottoman students. Elementary 
and higher elementary schools spread slowly. In 1867 
the Minister of Education claimed 11,008 elementary 
schools, mekleb-i si by an, and 108 higher schools, riishdiyye , 
figures that may be inflated. After French pressure, 
‘All and Fu’ad worked out plans for a western-style 
lycee, opened in 1868. The lycee of Ghalata Saray 
admitted boys of all creeds and languages, but even 
in the first year, Muslims were less than half. 
Instruction was almost entirely in French, and most 
teachers and the first headmaster were French. From 
the start the school was successful, combining a good 
education with e Othmanlillk. In 1869 the Council of 
State elaborated a comprehensive education law [see 
ma'arif. I. i] setting up five levels: two elementary 
(slbyan and riishdiyye), two secondary ( i'dadiyye and 
sultaniyye), and higher technical schools and a univer¬ 
sity. On the first two levels, schools rapidly increased. 
Only a few i c dadiyye were opened, and Ghalata Saray 
long remained the only sultaniyye. In 1870, starting at 
the top, a university ( dar iil-fiinun) was opened in 
Istanbul [see djami'a]. It closed in 1871 when some 
lectures by Djemal al-Din al-A fgh ani [q.vi\ provoked 
great complaints from members of the < ulema \ 

Economic progress was also slow. The Porte encour¬ 
aged agriculture. The export of farm products and 
raw materials increased during the period of the rise 
in world prices, from the 1850s to the early 1870s. 
Where tribal opposition was subdued, more land came 
under cultivation. The Porte by an irade of 1857 tried 
to attract foreign investment and expertise, offering 
free land and exemption from military service and 
taxes for six to ten years. Manufactures also were 
encouraged. But the competition of industrialised 
European nations hurt Ottoman manufactures, espe¬ 
cially textiles. An Industrial Reform Commission tried 
in the 1860s to revive some industries in Istanbul, 
creating companies out of former guilds, providing 
some capital and lowering taxes. In the 1870s the 
number of small factories began to increase around 
Izmir, Istanbul and Salonika. Some of them were 
state-owned, some private, and some owned by Euro¬ 
pean entrepreneurs. Steam power began to come into 
factories, and handwork declined. 

When commercial treaties with many nations were 
renegotiated in 1861-2, the Porte managed to get 
import duties raised from 3 to 8 per cent, and export 
taxes lowered from 12 to 1 per cent. During the 
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whole period, the number of steam vessels calling at 
Ottoman ports increased. Railroad building began with 
the Crimean War. The first two lines were in the 
privileged provinces of Egypt and Romania. The third 
linked Izmir and Aydin. The Porte encouraged this 
and other short lines connecting interior towns to 
ports that were built by foreign concessionaires and 
technicians. The telegraph expanded much faster than 
the railway. By 1878 it linked all Ottoman regions, 
serving not only government but private individuals, 
businesses and entrepreneurs as well. 

In further encouragement of production and export, 
a special commission in 1863 organised a huge expo¬ 
sition ( sergi-yi * umumi-yi ‘othmani) in Istanbul. About 
15,000 articles, agricultural and manufactured, were 
displayed. The venture had grown out of the work 
of an imperial cotton commission, established by the 
Porte to encourage cotton production and export to 
take advantage of the world shortage of cotton dur¬ 
ing the American Civil War. In 1867 the Ottoman 
Empire participated in another great exposition in 
Paris. Sultan ‘Abd al-AzIz visited it, as part of the 
first trip which any sultan had ever made outside his 
territories in peace time. The visit helped to promote 
Ottoman products, but the origins of the trip were 
diplomatic, so that during the Cretan rebellion the 
sultan could represent to the powers a progressive 
empire. He succeeded in enhancing the Ottoman 
image. He also learned something about European 
technology and industrialisation, and came home more 
enthused than ever about British warships, Prussian 
land forces and railroad building. 

The fiscal and monetary situation caused great dif¬ 
ficulties for the Porte. In 1861, shortly after ‘Abd al- 
Azfz’s accession, there were riots in Istanbul. The 
ka’ime, the only circulating money there, declined 
sharply by 100 per cent. Bakeries were sacked. Fu’ad 
Pasha arranged for the first ever governmental bud¬ 
get to be drawn up for 1863-4. The Imperial Ottoman 
Bank was established in 1862 with French and English 
capital, and was given a monopoly of bank-note issue. 
Another loan was negotiated in Europe, and with its 
proceeds the paper money was retired. By 1863 the 
situation was calmer. But the loan, the fifth since the 
Crimean War, increased the public debt, on which 
the Porte had great difficulty in paying the interest. 
The annual budgets often bore little relation to real¬ 
ity. The bank, however, cautious in its issue of bank¬ 
notes, was effective. In the Tuna wilayet , Midhat 
Pasha created agricultural credit cooperatives that 
greatly aided peasants; from these cooperatives the 
modern Ziraat Bankasi is derived. 

Journalism developed rapidly in the 1860s and after 
[see sihafa]. Previously, there had been one official 
and one semi-official newspaper. Now an independent 
press grew up. The reaction of the Porte was to issue 
regulations in 1864 requiring that all newspapers and 
editors be officially licensed. 'All Pasha explained in 
1866 that the Porte’s policy was to allow freedom of 
the press. But in the next year, harsh journalistic crit¬ 
icism of the government led to “‘All’s decree” that 
allowed suspension of any paper. The influence of the 
press was considerable, however, despite the minus¬ 
cule size of the reading public. It disseminated infor¬ 
mation. It began to use simpler language, fewer Arabic 
and Persian words and more Turkish and some French. 
It was used to shape public opinion, especially by the 
New Ottomans. Ibrahim Shinasi Efendi [< q.v] and 
Ahmed Midhat Efendi [i q.v] represent early and late 
Tanzlmat journalism. 

In 1861 was founded the Qjem e iyyet-i c Ilmiyye-yi 


c Othmaniy the Ottoman Scientific Society, basically the 
creation of the learned Mehmed Tahir Munif Efendi. 
Its journal, the Medfmtfa-yi Fiinun , published articles 
on many subjects, often infused with knowledge from 
Western sources. An increasing number of European 
works were translated into Turkish. One of the ear¬ 
liest was Fenelon’s Telemaque , the first novel published 
in Turkish, and one with political overtones. Cultural 
life expanded to importation of European theatre, 
architecture with some western influence, some city 
planning and the creation of public parks. 

Journalism was the major occupation of some of 
the Yeni ‘Othmanlilar [^.a.]. They represented an ide¬ 
ological and political movement aimed at altering the 
government and influencing public opinion. These 
New Ottomans disliked ‘Alf intensely, Fu’ad a little 
less, but thought both to be too secular, too autocra¬ 
tic and too compliant to the demands of foreign pow¬ 
ers. They believed in freedom from tyranny and 
personal liberties [see hurriyya. ii] . Although one dif¬ 
fered from another, most favoured government by 
consultation [see mashwara; shura. 3], a written con¬ 
stitution, an elected parliament, and adoption of some 
Western institutions and methods. They were Ottoman 
patriots, resentful of giving up any territory, resentful 
of foreign interference in Ottoman affairs, resentful of 
special privileges for Christians. They supported 
*Othmanlillk and Reshfd’s khatt of 1839, while detest¬ 
ing the khatt of 1856. Namik Kemal [see kemal, 
mehmed namik] best expressed these views, and he 
also, in his play of 1873 Watan (“Motherland”) infused 
a highly emotional content into his Ottoman patriotism. 

A small secret group of these agitators was formed 
in Istanbul in 1865. During the next two years, they 
criticised the government in their newspapers. A plot 
in 1867 to riot and possibly to kill ‘Air Pasha was 
betrayed. This led the Porte to exile several New 
Ottoman leaders and caused a number of them to 
flee to Paris. There they found support from the 
Egyptian prince Mustafa Fadil Pasha who, for his own 
reasons, opposed the Ottoman government of the 
moment, and claimed to speak for what he called 
“jeune Turquie”. He composed in early 1867 a famous 
public letter addressed to Sultan Abd al-‘Aziz, urg¬ 
ing a constitution. In exile, the New Ottomans pub¬ 
lished several newspapers, to be smuggled back into 
the empire and to enlighten Europe. After the death 
of ‘All Pasha, they filtered back to Istanbul, where 
Namik Kemal and Diya 5 (Ziya) Efendi soon played 
important political roles. 

‘Abd al-AzIz felt freer after the death of Fu’ad 
Pasha in 1869 and of‘Air Pasha in 1871. The palace 
again began to rival the Porte as the centre of gov¬ 
ernment. The sultan changed Grand Viziers eight 
times in the five years 1871-5. Mahmud Nedlm Pasha 
[q.v], who was twice in the post for a total of 19 
months, was the sultan’s favorite, and shifted round 
provincial waits at a ridiculous rate. Popular opinion 
turned against Mahmud Nedim, partly because of the 
whimsical administration, partly because he took bribes 
from the Khedive IsmaTl of Egypt, and partly because 
he was strongly influenced by Russia. Opinion also 
built up against the sultan, principally on account of 
his lavish spending. One aspect of the sultan’s con¬ 
duct did meet with considerable approval, his increas¬ 
ing use of the title Khalifa [q.v]. Also, Pan-Islam [q.v] 
appealed to many Ottoman Muslims, being a reac¬ 
tion to European pressures and an answer to the pan- 
Slavism that grew in the 1870s. Islamic sentiment was 
reinforced by calls for help from the khanates of 
Central Asia that had recently been conquered or 
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were threatened by Russia. Indonesian Muslims, too, 
appealed for help to oppose the Dutch. The Otto¬ 
man Empire was in no position to give military aid, 
but developed somewhat closer relations with the 
Central Asian Turks, especially with Ka shgh ar; mean¬ 
while, Djemal al-Dfn al-Afghanf was preaching Islamic 
revival. 

6 . The crisis period 1875-8 and the Constitution. 

In 1875-6, in addition to the Islamic sentiment, 
four major currents converged to throw the Ottoman 
Empire into its worst crisis since 1839. Nationalist 
revolt by two minorities, an economic and fiscal cri¬ 
sis, rising discontent with the sultan and interference 
by the great powers, all led to a greater unrest that 
seemed to reinforce the New Ottomans’ desire for 
a constitution. A revolt broke out in Herzegovina in 
July 1875 and spread to Bosnia. Local problems, in¬ 
cluding tax collection, caused the revolt, but it soon 
became more nationalist and infected with Russian 
Pan-Slavism; some Serbian and Montenegrin volun¬ 
teers aided the rebels. The Porte, again headed by 
Mahmud Nedim, failed to take action vigorous enough 
to stop the revolt. The European powers tried, with¬ 
out success, to settle the conflict by diplomacy. 
Meanwhile, the Ottoman treasury faced its own crisis. 
Drought and then an extraordinarily severe winter in 
Anatolia in 1873-4, followed by flooding, meant that 
less tax revenue was received. At the same time, the 
Porte had accumulated an enormous debt from its 
loans, now harder to negotiate after the European 
financial panic of 1873 [see duyun-i ‘umumiyye]. By 
October 1875, the Porte could no longer meet the 
interest payments on the debt, and defaulted on half 
the interest due. The military failure and the bank¬ 
ruptcy brought many conservatives to oppose Mahmud 
Nedim and to be more inclined to accept a change 
in government. By April 1876 the bankruptcy was 
total; the Porte paid no interest at all to its bond¬ 
holders. In the next month, Bulgarian revolutionaries 
staged a rising. This time the Porte suppressed it, 
with cruelties that became known in Europe as the 
‘‘Bulgarian massacres”; Europe forgot the Bulgarian 
massacre of many Turks. 

On 11 May Mahmud Nedim was forced out of 
office by the rioting of theological students. On 30 
May a small group of high officials, civil and mili¬ 
tary, of which Midhat Pasha was one, deposed £ Abd 
al- £ Azfz in a bloodless coup. Murad V, a liberal- 
minded nephew of £ Abd al- £ Azfz, succeeded to the 
throne. Expectations of a constitution rose. Five days 
after his deposition, £ Abd al-'Azfz committed suicide. 
In June 1876 autonomous Serbia and Montenegro, 
with aid from Russian “volunteers”, openly went to 
war against their sovereign. Discussions of a consti¬ 
tution were slowed down by these events, but pro¬ 
ceeded sporadically among the highest officials. They 
came to no conclusion because of Murad’s health. He 
had a nervous breakdown, could not function as sul¬ 
tan, and on 31 August he was in turn deposed with¬ 
out incident. His place was taken by a brother, £ Abd 
al-Hamld II, who promised Midhat that he would 
promulgate a constitution. In September, the Ottoman 
army began to defeat the Serbs until its further advance 
was stopped by a Russian ultimatum on 31 October. 
The Powers meanwhile planned an international con¬ 
ference to settle Balkan affairs. 

The prospect of greater foreign intervention sped 
up the discussion of a constitution; Ottoman officials 
would show that they themselves were reorganising 
and needed no plans made by foreigners. A com¬ 
mission under Midhat’s chairmanship had been formed 


in October. Namik Kemal and Ziya were members. 
Both the Belgian constitution of 1831 and the Prussian 
one of 1850 were influential. After many arguments 
in the commission and consideration of several drafts, 
the constitution was sent to £ Abd al-Hamld. He added 
a clause to article 113 granting the sultan powers, in 
a state of siege, to exile dangerous persons. Midhat 
was appointed Grand Vizier on 19 December. On 
the 23rd, the constitution was formally promulgated, 
although £ Abd al-Hamid did not attend the ceremony. 
Midhat, in a brief speech, said that the constitution 
would inaugurate a new era of enduring prosperity. 

The constitution [see dustur. ii; hukuma. i] was 
the last great document of the Tan^imat. Like the 
fchatts of 1839 and 1856, it served a diplomatic pur¬ 
pose, to convince the powers that the Ottoman Empire 
was reforming and should remain intact. Indeed, arti¬ 
cle one asserted that the empire was a whole, not 
divisible for any reason whatever. But the interna¬ 
tional conference, meeting in Istanbul, refused to accept 
this and made its own plans for rearranging the 
Balkans. More than a diplomatic document, however, 
the constitution was a domestic product created by 
reformers, including some military men, who believed 
that some kind of representative government was nec¬ 
essary, if only to curb the sultan’s excesses. Others, 
like the New Ottomans, believed firmly in the prin¬ 
ciple of government by consultation. 

The constitution created a council of ministers, an 
elected chamber of deputies, an appointed senate, an 
independent judiciary, parliamentary control of the 
budget and considerable provincial decentralisation. 
But the sultan retained important powers. He ap¬ 
pointed the ministers and the members of the senate. 
His approval was required before any bill became 
law. He was also declared caliph, and his person to 
be sacred. In effect, the government was to be a lim¬ 
ited autocracy. A bill of rights contained in the con¬ 
stitution was fairly comprehensive. It applied to all 
Ottoman subjects without distinction as to religion. 
All were to be called 'Othmanlfs and to be equally 
eligible for public office. All would be equal before 
the law. This was a strong reaffirmation of f Othmanlilik . 

The Constantinople Conference (Tersfchane Konfer- 
ansi), convened at the same time as the promulga¬ 
tion of the constitution, rejected it as the solution to 
the Balkan questions. Midhat’s government in turn, 
with approval from a great gathering of notables, 
rejected the conference’s plans to divide the Balkans. 
It was possible that Russia would try to enforce the 
conference decisions by military action. Meanwhile, on 
5 February 1877, £ Abd al-Hamld exiled Midhat, pre¬ 
sumably relying on article 113, although there was 
no state of siege. The views of the sultan and the 
Grand Vizier were too far apart to allow them to 
work together. Midhat wrote the sultan a letter say¬ 
ing that he could not obey imperial commands that 
were not in the national interest; Midhat wanted to 
be a constitutional Prime Minister. 

The Taniimat continued for a time in the parlia¬ 
ment. Elections, although indirect, were successfully 
held and the Chamber of Deputies met in two ses¬ 
sions, from March to June 1877 and from December 
1877 to February 1878. Its debates and its work were 
sensible. At that point, £ Abd al-Hamfd dissolved the 
parliament, fearing its criticism and its rivalry. £ Abd 
al-Hamfd was a reformer intent on saving the Ottoman 
Empire, but he intended to be master. He also feared 
deposition, like his two predecessors. Under the con¬ 
stitution, he should have called new elections in six 
months. He waited, however, for thirty years, until 
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the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, when a new 
generation took over the burden of reform. 

The task of the Tanzimatfyh had been difficult. 
They were probing to discover how fast they could 
go to make reforms meaningful without provoking a 
conservative reaction. They needed to find out how 
much they could borrow from Christian Europe and 
still preserve the self-esteem of a people steeped in 
tradition. ReshFd, 'Air and Fu’ad were cautious re¬ 
formers, trying to institute change without disruption; 
Midhat was rather less cautious. 

The Tanzimat was either a qualified failure or a 
qualified success. It did much in the short run to 
keep the empire intact, but peripheral areas were slip¬ 
ping away. At the end of the Tanzimat ., the Russian 
War of 1877-8 led to the Treaty of Berlin under 
which Romania, Serbia and Montenegro were given 
complete independence. A small Bulgaria became auto¬ 
nomous, Bosnia and Herzegovina were occupied by 
Austria. Russia gained Bessarabia, Kars and Ardahan. 
Cyprus in 1878 also fell under British administration. 
Greece was given Ottoman Thessaly in 1881, France 
occupied Tunis in 1881 and Britain occupied Egypt 
in 1882. Such territorial losses tore from the empire 
major productive areas. The Balkan and Anatolian 
losses caused a large inflow of Muslim refugees. The 
Tanzimat initiated public borrowing abroad, and never 
solved the debt problem. The indemnity that the 
empire had to pay to Russia after the 1877-8 War 
made the problem worse. Only with the foreign impo¬ 
sition of the Ottoman Public Debt Administration in 
1881 was the financial situation brought under con¬ 
trol. Economic development was slight. When good 
political systems or administrative regulations were ini¬ 
tiated, there were not enough competent officials to 
administer them. Perhaps the greatest failure of the 
Tanzimat was that ‘OtJynanlUik. did not take hold. It 
found some believers, but the minority peoples in gen¬ 
eral drifted toward nationalism and separation from 
the empire. 

Yet the Ottoman Empire of 1878 was considerably 
different from what it had been in 1839. Then, the 
reform emphasis was on security of life and property, 
on fair taxation and on fair military service. By 1878 
the emphasis was on equality and representative gov¬ 
ernment. The Tanzimat also was a seed-time. When 
the Young Turks and then the Republican regime 
arrived, they inherited from the Tanzimat beginnings 
in many areas: a new bureaucracy in a centralised 
administration, a new system of provincial govern¬ 
ment, expanded areas of government activity, some 
modern law codes, a written constitution, an elected 
parliament, parliamentary procedure, an effective diplo¬ 
matic establishment, modernised armed forces, a sys¬ 
tem of state schools and a trend toward secularisation 
of law and institutions. They inherited also from the 
Tanzimat various concepts, some of which had been 
partly realised: equality before the law, the treatment 
of people as individuals and not just as members of 
a millet , individual rights and civil liberties and the 
separation of powers (especially in regard to the judi¬ 
ciary). Finally, they inherited the concept of the state 
as an indivisible territorial unit, not just the accu¬ 
mulated possessions of a sovereign monarch, and the 
concept of watan , Motherland, added to the tradi¬ 
tional concepts of din we dewlet , faith and state. 
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HUMAYUN AND KHATT-I SHERIF. (R.H. DaVISON) 
TAPU (T.), a term of Ottoman fiscal admin¬ 
istration. 

Poetic texts from the 8th/14th to 10th/16th cen¬ 
turies give the meanings “presence, proximity, lord, 
highly placed personage, service, duty, reverence” 
('Tarama so'zlugu, v, 3748 ff.). In kanunname s of the 9th/ 
15th and particularly of the 10th/16th century, how¬ 
ever, the word has a much more technical meaning, 
and signifies the holding of state-owned lands (miii) 
by a subject of the sultan, involving the mediation of 
an officially appointed tax-collector (holder of timdr, 
ze'dmet or khass, administrator of a waff). The term 
has been translated as “title deed”, by which an inhab¬ 
itant of the Ottoman Empire could prove his right 
of usufruct ( hakk-i tasarruf ) to the min land in his pos¬ 
session; it also appears to have been used as a short¬ 
hand version of resm-i tapu, the tax payable when tapu 
land was leased by the cultivator. Thus the kanun- 
name of Bayezid II for the sand^ak of Khtidawendigar 
(Bursa) abolished the payments known as oksiiz tapusu 
[tapu dues payable by orphans) as a blameworthy inno¬ 
vation. Handing over a piece of land to the would- 
be cultivator was known as tapuya wirmek. In many 
instances, the tapu dues collected were assigned to the 
sipahi. The amount of permissible resm-i tapu , accord¬ 
ing to the kanunname of Mora dated 1129/1716, was 
limited to maximally a year’s income from the land 
in question, after tithes had been subtracted. 

Conditions of holding a piece of land by tapu showed 
certain common features throughout the Ottoman 
Empire, while exhibiting quite a few local variations 
as well. Tapu-he\d land consisted of fields, and was 
in principle leased to the cultivator in perpetuity, as 
long as the latter cultivated the land. Land left fal¬ 
low for three years (this period could be extended if 
the land was infertile) could be taken from the holder 
and turned over to another. According to the kdnun- 
name of Vize, it did not matter if the original holder 
of the land had been the one who had first brought 
it under cultivation; once the land was reassigned, he 
had lost all rights to it. Some kanunname s, such as 
that of Bolu, specified that the former holder of the 
land might re-acquire his right of possession against 
payment of resm-i tapu. While in most places, the peas¬ 
ant’s house and garden or vineyard were regarded as 
freehold property ( miilk), the kanunname of Icel mentions 
a tapu called ew tapusu, graded into three categories, 
a'la, ewsat and edna. Certain kinds of land could not 
be given out as tapu lands, such as meadows, the vil¬ 
lage threshing floor and at least in the early 10th/16th 
century, the lands assigned to the sipahi as his “home 
farm”. 

At least before the late 10th/16th century, tapu land 
passed to sons and brothers only; this form of inher¬ 
itance, different from that applicable to miilk, was 
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known as intikdl-i c adx. The rights of widows were only 
recognised in some places; while the kdnunname of 
Khiidawendigar specified that a woman who culti¬ 
vated her holding could not be deprived of it, the 
kdnunname of Cemishgezek determined that wives and 
daughters possessed no rights whatsoever to the hold¬ 
ing. From the late 16th century onwards, certain 
kanunnames , such as that of the province of Karaman, 
permitted daughters to take over their fathers’ lands 
in the absence of male descendants. But while sons 
inherited without paying, daughters and other family 
members, such as brothers or grandsons, paid a due 
known as resm-i tapu. In some places it was specified 
that if brothers offered to pay the tapu due, the admin¬ 
istrator could not hand over the land to anyone else. 
In 1022/1613 the Ohri kanunnamesi declared that the 
holdings known as bashtina would be treated in anal¬ 
ogy to other state lands: sons inherited without pay¬ 
ment, brothers could take over provided they paid 
resm-i tapu , while in this case, daughters and sisters 
were excluded altogether. 

In the kdnunname of Karaman, the reason given for 
the recognition of daughters’ rights was that, a peas¬ 
ant having invested labour in his holding, his descend¬ 
ants should not be deprived of the fruits of their 
father’s labour. In the course of time, the impact of 
sker'i rules of inheritance was felt to an increasing 
degree. However, even after the law of 1274/1858 
had enlarged the number of persons eligible to inherit 
a peasant holding, only sons, daughters, fathers and 
mothers fell into this category (O.L. Barkan, Turk 
toprak hukuku tarihinde Tanzimat ve 1274 (1858) tarihli 
arazi kanunnamesi , repr. in his Tiirkiye’de toprak meselesi y 
toplu eserler , Istanbul 1980, i, 291-375). 

The aradi kanunnamesi of 1274/1858 reorganised 
the modalides of holding-state owned land, with the 
aim of increasing tax revenues and reasserting the 
rights of the state to mm land. The law thus should 
be viewed as part of the Tanzimat process of state 
centralisation, undoing the process by which local 
notables had acquired de facto control over much of 
this land (Kemal Karpat, The land regime, social struc¬ 
ture and modernization in the Ottoman Empire, in W.R. 
Polk and R.L. Chambers (eds.), Beginnings of moderni¬ 
zation in the Middle East. The nineteenth century, Chicago 
and London 1968, 69-90; A. Salzmann, An ancient 
regime revisited. “Privatization” and political economy in the 
eighteenth-century Ottoman Empire , in Politics and Society , 
xxi/4, 393-423). The new legislation was not con¬ 
cerned with miilk properties. It recognised the pre¬ 
scriptive rights of people who had occupied a given 
piece of land without dispute for a period of ten 
years; neither a previous holder nor the state itself 
could evict any person after ten years’ undisputed pos¬ 
session. In principle, the establishment of the cadas¬ 
ter involved recognising the tenure of the cultivators 
as permanent; but there were exceptions, as in the 
Hawran, where in 1285-86/1869, min lands hitherto 
farmed by peasants apparently were sold at auction. 

Possession of lands was legalised by issuing a doc¬ 
ument known as the tapu senedi. A new office, known 
as the Tahnr-i emlak nezareti, was formed in order to 
put together the new cadaster; every property owner 
was issued a document known as the wergi niifus 
tedhkeresi , which was to serve both as his identity card 
and as an indication of his future tax status. This 
cadaster was completed first in the sand^aks of Bursa 
and Yanya, and gradually applied to the entire Otto¬ 
man territory. In outlying provinces such as Ba gh dad, 
Basra, the Hidjaz and Tarabulus-u Gharb the cadasters 
were only completed at the beginning of the 20th 


century (SJ. Shaw, Nineteenth-century Ottoman tax reforms 
and revenue system, in 1JMES, vi [1975], 426-7). 

A major novelty of the 1274/1858 law was the 
fact that tapu could no longer be issued to collectiv¬ 
ities, which in the 10th/16th century had sometimes 
been done when nomads were involved. Nor was it 
permissible to grant the lands of a single town or vil¬ 
lage to one or two persons. However, in certain prov¬ 
inces, such as Lower ‘Irak, this rule was easily 
circumvented, tribal chiefs having the agricultural /graz¬ 
ing lands of the entire group registered in their own 
names (Albertine Jwaideh, Aspects of land tenure and social 
change in Lower Iraq during late Ottoman times, in Tarif 
Khalidi (ed.), Land tenure and social transformation in the 
Middle East, Beirut 1984, 345-7). In Lower ‘Irak, tribal 
inhabitants were disadvantaged, as the Ottoman state 
maintained that between 1831 and 1869 tax farmers 
had received the usufruct rights normally granted 
through the tapu senedi ; the cultivators in question thus 
were regarded as tenants of the tax farmers, and as 
such, in spite of their long-term residence in the area, 
could not claim the lands they worked by prescrip¬ 
tive right. This situation resulted in the uneasy coex¬ 
istence of Ottoman and tribal landholding systems at 
least in lower ‘Irak, and in significant tension between 
government officials and cultivators. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. For many of 
the kanunnames from which information has been 
drawn for this article, there is a new edition in 
Ahmed Akgundtiz (ed.), Osmanh kanunnameleri ve hukuki 
tahlilleri, Istanbul 1990-, 8 vols. at the time of writ¬ 
ing (1996). (Suraiya Faroqhi) 

TARAB (a .), a term denoting poetic and 
musical emotion, evoking a broad spectrum of 
sentiments, from the most private to the most vio¬ 
lent: pleasure, enjoyment, emotional trauma, exalta¬ 
tion (Shiloah, appendix ii) and even a trance capable 
of resulting in death. Located in the centre of a con¬ 
ceptual net with multiple connections, tarab makes it 
possible to sketch the contours of an aesthetic. 

The etymology of the word could derive from the 
agitation of camels, quickening their pace when return¬ 
ing to the encampment (tirab). At a very early stage, 
tarab is associated with natural audible phenomena 
such as the song of birds (Imru’ al-Kays, quoted in 
LA, s.v.) or the effect of the singing of camel-riders, 
singing which would itself originally have been a cry 
of anguish (al-Ibshfhi, 176). 

In the classical period, the word tarab implies the 
notion of a more or less regular agitation: the 7 kd al- 
farid describes the caliph Mu'awiya dancing ecstati¬ 
cally on hearing fine verses chanted (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
18); the prophet Dawud is shown to be feverish and 
emotionally aroused when singing the Psalms (al- 
Ibshlhr, 176); Ibn al-Djawz! denounces tarab because 
“it excites the human being and induces him to lean 
to right and left” (quoted by Mole, 148). These phe¬ 
nomena of trance (described by numerous accounts 
in the K al-Aghani) suggest a connection with the root 
d-r-b, as when al-Ghazali describes an uncontrolled 
trance as idtirab (343). 

These connotations extend to the aesthetic sphere, 
with the more precise sense of “vibration”: “Her words 
are moving (yutrib) and her voice is soft/She makes 
me vibrate ( tuhizzu-ni ) as javelins vibrate” (Muhammad 
Sharaf al-Dln, Yemeni poet of the 10th/16th century). 
Furthermore, bees are reputed to be the creatures 
most responsive to song (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 5). This 
association with the buzzing of the insect (as well as 
with the song of birds) suggests that, in its most ex¬ 
treme manifestations, tarab is a living metaphor—dra- 
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matised and ritualised—for the vibratory processes so 
characteristic of Arabic vocal art (Shiloah, 121-31), 
such as trills, leaps in vocal register and vibrations 
of other kinds. This applies equally to instrumental 
techniques: “When the plectra (of the lute) are beating, 
persons susceptible to tarab feel light [at heart]” (idha 
khafakat al-madarib , khaffat al-matarib , see TA, s.v.). More 
generally, it seems that tarab responds to a voluntar¬ 
ily unified and total aesthetic of poetic and musical 
expression. 

Tarab was the object of numerous denunciations on 
the part of the religious authorities. It was under the 
influence of the jukaha 3 that musical instruments were 
described by the pejorative phrase dial al-tarab (Ibn 
Abi 1-Dunya, 3rd/9th century; Robson, 19). Following 
controversies over musical emotion, tarab came ulti¬ 
mately to denote music, in particular the music of 
entertainment, with a negative nuance which has grad¬ 
ually diminished (‘Abd al-Karlm \Allaf, al-Tarab e ind 
al- e arab , Ba gh dad 1963), but has never disappeared 
completely. Similarly, tatnb denoted a vocal technique 
(LA) for the cantillation of the Kurian (Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawzivya, 136), playing, according to this author, 
the role of the sugar which makes medicines palat¬ 
able. The practice of tatnb was condemned by numer¬ 
ous religious authorities, but according to a consensus, 
it was acceptable so long as it did not affect the com¬ 
prehension of the verbal message. 

A polysemantic concept, tarab is a symbol of cul¬ 
tural kinship (“He who is not moved, is not num¬ 
bered among the Arabs”, alladht la yatrab laysa min 
al-arab ) but also of separation (“The player on the 
reed pipe does not move his own tribe”, zdmir al-hayy 
la yutrib. It has local equivalents in the non-Arab 
or recently arabised Muslim world: in Mauritania, 
bawl (Guignard); among the Berbers of Morocco, amarg 
(Lortat-Jacob); among the Persians, hal (During); and 
in Afghanistan, mast (Slobin). It may also be inter¬ 
preted in association with certain marginal or unoffi¬ 
cial aspects of Islam. 

Although generally secular, tarab can be taken as 
related to its mystical equivalent, wadjd, the emotion 
codified by Sufi practice, of which the psychological 
mechanisms are similar. Like wadjd, tarab emanates 
from a conception of experience and existence (wudjud) 
which relates to transcendence (al-Ghazall, 371-2). It 
is sudden awareness of an existential rending (Rouget, 
409), provoked by a fortuitous encounter or an unex¬ 
pected discovery (wadjd) of a personal sense, in the 
intensity of the present moment; for Hudjwlrl, “ tarab 
does not come on demand (i talab )” (Nicholson, 413). 
Time also plays a role, in terms of nostalgia, often 
expressed in the generic poetry of tarab , and con¬ 
cerning individual life as well as collective destinies: 
“I have never had a day like the day [spent] with 
her/Even though other days have been great and 
glorious” (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 3-4). 

Thus tarab constitutes a sensual rather than an 
intellectual aesthetic. By so doing, it seems to draw 
a separating line between on the one hand music, 
poetry and dance, and on the other, the plastic and 
decorative arts, often governed by more hieratical 
conceptions [see fann]. In offering mediation between 
symbolically fundamental opposites such as emotion 
and reason, profane and sacred, nature and culture, 
the concept of tarab offers an essential clue to the 
understanding of Arabo-Islamic civilisation. 
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(J. Lambert) 

TARABA [see turaba]. 

TARABAY, a B edouin clan of the Banu Haritha 
tribe in northern Palestine. 

Several members of the family administered the 
Ottoman sandj.ak of Ladjdjun, Palestine, in the 16th and 
17th centuries. In 1480 a certain Karadja b. Tarabay 
was appointed by the Mamluk sultan to guard the 
strategic roads through Mardj Ibn c Amir and act as 
tax-farmer of a number of villages. During his cam¬ 
paign in Syria and Egypt, the Ottoman Sultan Selim 
I established cordial relations with the Tarabays and 
granted them the sandjak of Ladjdjun. Karadja was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Tarabay, who gained the confi¬ 
dence of the Ottomans, especially for his opposition 
to the rebellious governor Djanbirdl al-Ghazzall in 
1520. In the course of the 16th century, the Tarabays 
were more deeply drawn into the various conflicts 
between regional administrators and chieftains, thereby 
straining their relations with the central authorities. 
However, with some intervals they kept their sandfak 
('All b. Tarabay, ‘Assaf b. Tarabay and Tarabay b. 
‘All, who died in 1601). From 1601 until 1647 the 
sandjak was in the hands of Ahmad b. Tarabay, who 
was in almost continuous conflict with the Druze amir 
Fakhr al-Dln Ma'n [</.?/.], who administered the neigh¬ 
bouring sandjak of Safad and attempted to expand his 
influence in the region. Ahmad was succeeded in 1647 
by his sons Zayn (d. 1660) and Muhammad (d. 1671), 
but by 1677 the family had lost its control of Ladjdjun. 
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TARABl, MAHMUD, the leader of a revolt 
in the Bukhara oasis, one with popular religious 
and social overtones, against Mongol domination (636/ 
1238-9). 

Mahmud was a sieve-maker from the village of 
Tarab or Tarab, four farsakhs from the city of Bukhara 
on the Khurasan road (see al-Sanfanl, Ansdb, ed. Hay- 
darabad, ix, 5; Yakut, Buldan , ed. Beirut, iv, 4; Bart¬ 
hold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 3 , 114 n. 9, 117, 
132), who led a movement against the financial oppres¬ 
sion of the Mongol baskaks or tax-collectors and also, 
it appears, against local landowners and other repre¬ 
sentatives of the leading secular and religious classes, 
including the sudur of the Al-i Burhan (on whom see 
Bosworth, Elr, art Al-e Borhan ; and see sadr). His 
ostensible shamanistic and thaumaturgic. powers secured 
him a large following, and his force was able to occupy 
Bukhara itself, killing or expelling Mongol officials, re- 
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placing the Burham sadr with another religious leader 
who had thrown in his lot with him, Shams al-Dln 
Mahbubr, and proclaiming himself sultan of Bukhara. 
His forces bloodily crushed a Mongol army sent from 
Karminiya, but Mahmud himself and Shams al-Dln 
Mahbubr were killed. Mahmud’s brothers Muham¬ 
mad and ‘Air assumed leadership, but were decisively 
defeated by a Mongol army sent from Khudjand by 
the governor Mahmud Yalawac [£.».]; only Yalawac’s 
intercession with the Great Khan Ogedey [< q.v .] saved 
Bukhara from the threatened savage sacking. 

Bibliography : The main source is Djuwavni. 
ed. Kazwlnl, i, 85-90, tr. Boyle, i, 109-15. Of 
studies, see Barthold, Turkestan 3 , 469-71; A.Y. 
Yakubovski, Vosstaniye Tarabi v 1238 g., in Dokladi 
grippi vostokovedov na sessiy Akad. Nauk S.S.R., xvii 
(1936)j 1-35. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TARABULUS AL- GHARB or simply Tarabulus, 
with the local variants of Itrabulus, Itrabulus al-Gharb 
and Trablus, the name for the city of Tripoli, of 
Africa or of Barbary, in Libya, a designation 
which is also extended to Tripolitania, a region 
of North Africa bordering the Mediterranean which, 
with Gyrenaica and the Fezzan, constitutes the State 
of Libya [see libiya; barka; fazzan] . 

1. General. 

The name derives from an Arabisation of the Greek 
term Tripolis which dates back to ancient times. The 
qualificative al-Gharb (= “of the West”) was added 
after the Turkish conquest in 958/1551 to distinguish 
it from the Syrian city of Tripoli, Tarabulus al-Sham 
[?•"•]• 

The city of Tarabulus is situated at lat. 32° 54* N. 
and long. 13° 11' E., while the region of Tarabulus, or 
Tripolitania, extends from the Tunisian frontier along 
the coast as far as Kus/Kaws (Marble Arch). This arch, 
constructed by the Italians in 1929, some 210 km/ 
130 miles to the east of Syrte, marks the limits of 
the province, which extends to the south, in the 
desert, along the line of latitude 28° N., and encloses 
an area of 250,000 km 2 . Tripolitania under Italian 
rule comprised six provinces: Tarabulus, Sabha, 
Gharivan. Misrata, Zawiya and Khums. 

Numerous Islamic dynasties took turns in domi¬ 
nating the city (the Aghlabids, Zrrids and Almohads), 
which also experienced periods of foreign occupation 
(Normans from Sicily, Genoese, Sicilians, Spaniards 
and the Knights of Malta) before being conquered in 
1551 by the Ottoman Turks. (G. Oman) 

2. In pre- and early Islamic times. 
Tarabulus was established by the Phoenicians and 

was later enlarged by the Greeks and the Romans. 
According to G.D.B. Jones, 92, the core of the pri¬ 
mary settlement of the Phoenicians in Oea must be 
located at the elevation within the triangle formed by 
Borg el Hahie. This place, now covered by buildings, 
has not been excavated. 

The port of Oea—which was named Tripoli in the 
3rd century A.D. (J. Desanges, Quelques considerations 
sur i'usage du grec dans les ports de VAfrique romaine, in 
Graeco-Arabica , vi [1995], 30 ff.)—was active during 
the Graeco-Roman period, but because of the direc¬ 
tion of the prevailing wind in North Africa and the 
difficulty in navigating across it, the main sea routes 
were usually those between Tripoli and the ports of 
Greece rather than those between Cyrenaica and Tri¬ 
poli (M.G. Fulford, To East and West. The Mediterranean 
trade of Gyrenaica and Tripolitania in Antiquity y in Libyan 
Studies , xx [1989], 171). Moreover, navigation was easy 
from Tripoli via Pantelleria to Sicily. 

Nevertheless, in Byzantine times interregional trade 


linking Cyrenaica with Tripoli and Carthage devel¬ 
oped. Byzantine Tripoli was an active port from where 
surplus agricultural produce was exported, along with 
wild animals, and was also an entrepot in the sea 
route from Alexandria to Carthage, and via it to 
Spain and England. Hagiographical works inform us 
that, on the eve of the Arab conquest, the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria financed long-run shipping activities 
originating along the axis Alexandria-Tripoli-Carthage. 
The impact of such maritime activities had a clear 
impact on the social structure of Tripoli and the adja¬ 
cent area of Tripolitania (see V. Christides, The con¬ 
quest of Libya by the Arabs and the spread of Islam into the 
Maghrib , forthcoming). 

Even before the final conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs (25/645), the way to Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the rest of Ma gh rib was open, and a series of 
expeditions against Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, which 
formed the spearhead of the Muslim conquest of North 
Africa, started. ‘Amr b. al-‘As, in a spectacular march 
moving from Alexandria (22/642), conquered Barka 
and, by-passing the fortified towns of Apollonia Sozusa 
(Sus), Paraetonium (Marsa Matruh), and Ptolemais 
(Tulmayta), reached Tauchira (Tukra). 

The town of Tripoli was the Arabs’ next target. 
‘Amr soon afterwards launched a second rapid cav¬ 
alry raid, later in that same year; by-passing Teuchira, 
where the Byzantines were still entrenched, he ap¬ 
peared in front of the gates of Tripoli. This town 
was well fortified and, according to Pseudo-Raklk al- 
KayrawanT, numerous ships had moved into its port 
(Ta’nkh Ifnkiya wa TMaghrib , ed. M. Ka‘bF, Tunis 
1968). ‘Amr did not possess any siege machines, so 
he applied his usual strategy of besieging the city and 
waited patiently. After a month, the Arabs penetrated 
into the city through a neglected opening and sacked 
it (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr , ed. Torrey, 171, 
and al-Kindi, al-Wulat wa \l-kudat , Cairo, 10, place the 
final surrender of Tripoli in 22/642; al-Bakrl (tr. de 
Slane, LAfrique septentnonale, repr. Paris 1913, 24) places 
it a year later in 23/643-4). The Byzantine army, 
along with the majority of the population, abandoned 
the city and embarked in their ships. 

While the Arabs seemed to have secured Barka 
and even Zawfla on the threshold of Fezzan, Tripoli 
was reconquered by the Byzantines. In the successive 
Arab raids which followed, the situation in Tripoli is 
hardly mentioned in the Arabic sources. A. Taha has 
shown, basing himself on indirect evidence, that Tripoli 
was most probably retaken by Ibn Hudaydj in 47/667 
(The Moslem conquest and settlement of North Africa and 
Spain , London and New York 1989, 60). 

There is no concrete evidence whether Tripoli was 
in Arab hands when ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ [<?.#.], avoiding 
the coast of North Africa, undertook his expedition 
to the extreme Ma gh rib. The Byzantines reconquered 
Barka in 71/690 (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 202-3) and, 
most probably, Tripoli was again reoccupied by them. 
It was firmly secured by the Arabs only in the time 
of al-Hasan b. al-Nu‘man, and had become an impor¬ 
tant port for the Muslims when Musa b. Nusayr com¬ 
pleted and stabilised the conquest of North Africa 
(91/710). 

Tripoli during the Arabo-Byzantine struggle in North 
Africa presents a vivid and typical example of Byzan¬ 
tine defence policies, i.e. concentration on the heav¬ 
ily-fortified coastal towns and dependence on the 
Byzantine navy. This policy seems to have boomer- 
anged for the Byzantines who were always ready 
to abandon the city, leaving in their ships and carry¬ 
ing with them the Romanised inhabitants of the 
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coastal towns, known in Arab sources as the Afarik. 

The process of Arabisation and Islamisation in 
Tripoli in this early period is little known, and archae- 
logical evidence is lacking. The tradition that e Amr 
built a mosque in Tripoli is legendary and has not 
been confirmed by any discoveries (see G.R.D. King, 
Islamic archaeology in Libya , 1969-1989, in Libyan Studies , 
xx [1989], 193-208). 

Bibliography : See also H.C. Leppey, Les cites de 

VAfrique romain au Bas-Empire, Paris 1982. 

(V. Christides) 

3. From ‘Abbasid times to the Karamanlfs. 

The Aghlabid Amlrate. In 184/800, an A gh labid 
amfrate was established in Ifrikiya, where it lasted 
more than a century, until 297/909. It was during 
this period, from 212/827 onwards, that the A gh labids 
planned the invasion of Sicily. With the exception of 
an expedition launched against Tripoli in 265/878-9 
by the Tulunids from Egypt under the command of 
Ahmad b. Tulun—an expedition which ended in 
defeat—contacts with the East were virtually broken. 
See further, aghlabids. 

In 359/969 Djawhar al-Sikillf [q.v] set out from 
Tripoli to conquer Egypt. Three years later, al-Mu c izz 
b. Badfs [q.v] was to transfer the headquarters of his 
Fatimid kingdom to Egypt, leaving the Berber chief¬ 
tain Buluggfn b. Zrri as his lieutenant in Ifrikiya. The 
latter was to be the founder of the Zfrid amfrate, 
which included Tripoli. 

The %lrid Amlrate (the Banu Khazrun and the Banu 
Hilal). In 391/1000 the governor of Tripoli ceded the 
city to Yanis al-Sikillf, Fatimid governor of Cyrenaica. 
Following this decision, the Zfrid amir Badfs sent one 
of his generals to confront the latter. Meanwhile Falful, 
of the Banu Khazrun, took possession of the city, which 
was to be governed by this family for a half-century. 
The refusal of the Zfrids to olfer obeisance to the 
Fatimids of Egypt in 442/1950 and their recognition 
of the Sunni ‘Abbasid caliph of Ba gh dad provoked, 
by way of punishment, the migration of tribes of the 
Banu Hilal [i q.v .] towards the Maghrib. A branch of 
the latter, the Banu Zughba, occupied Tripoli. See 
further, zTrids. 

The Normans (529-53/1135 to 1158-9). In 529/1135, 
the Normans of Sicily, under Roger II, occupied the 
island of Djarba [q.v] 9 but their attempt in 1143 to 
capture Tripoli was a failure. Two years later an 
expedition commanded by the admiral George of 
Antioch succeeded in taking possession of the town: 
this was on 17 or 18 June 1146. In 1148 the same 
fate befell al-Mahdiyya, Sfax and Gabes. The Norman 
domination of Tripoli lasted barely twelve years. In 
553/1158-9, when news of the Almohad advance 
became widely known, the inhabitants of Tripoli 
rebelled and succeeded in expelling the Normans. 

It was perhaps in anticipation of this occupation 
that the Norman kings of Sicily had minted minia¬ 
ture gold coins, of approximately one gram in weight, 
called tan [q.v], with the shahada engraved on one 
side and on the other, in the form of a T, the cross of 
St. Antony. 

The Almohads ( al-Muwahhidun , 524-668/1130-1269 
[q. ».]). In 554/1159, the Almohads occupied Mahdiyya, 
Sfax and Tripoli, creating for the first time a unitary 
state in North Africa. During the period of their dom¬ 
ination, Tripolitania was thrown into chaos by the 
incursions of two adventurers, Karakush, of Ghuzz, 
i.e. Turcoman origin, from Egypt, and ‘Alf al-Mayurkf, 
from the family of the Banu Ghaniya [q. z/.] in Majorca, 
who had inherited Almoravid ambitions regarding the 
colonisation of Africa. 


In 626/1229, the governors of Ifrikiya belonging to 
the family of Abu Hafs proclaimed themselves inde¬ 
pendent and inaugurated the Hafsid dynasty [q.v]. 
Later, a similar declaration in Libya was witnessed on 
the part of a Berber family, the Banu Thabit or Banu 
‘Ammar of the Hawwara tribe. The first to achieve 
quasi-independence was Muhammad b. Thabit b. 
‘Ammar in ca. 716/1326-7. 

Filippo Doria (755/1354). In the year 755/1354, or 
according to other sources, the following year, the 
Genoese Filippo Doria succeeded, by means of a 
trick, in taking possession of the city of Tripoli. A 
few months later, the Genoese managed to sell the 
city for 50,000 gold mithkal s to Ahmad b. Makkf, who 
recognised the sovereignty of the Marfnid sultans [q.v] 
until 766/1364-5. 

Intervention by the Aragonese kings of Sicily. Towards the 
end of the 14th century, the Aragonese kings of Sicily 
took a renewed interest in North Africa and sought 
to recapture the island of Dj arba which had been lost 
in 1134. In 790/1388, the Admiral of Sicily Manfredi 
Chiaramonte succeeded in taking the island of Dj arba, 
but the inhabitants rose in revolt. However, five years 
later in 795/1392, King Martino of Sicily took pos¬ 
session of the island with the declared consent of the 
population. This occupation lasted until 801/1398, 
when the Hafsid sultan of Tunis regained control of 
both Djarba and Tripoli. 

The Spanish and the Knights of Malta (1510-51). On 
25 July 1510 the Spanish took Tripoli by assault. 
Later, in 1539, Charles V offered the city to the 
Knights of the Sovereign Order of Malta. The latter 
rebuilt and enlarged the Castle; however, on 14 August 
1551 they were obliged to capitulate when besieged 
by a formidable Turkish fleet. 

The Ottoman conquest of Tripoli (958/1551). After the 
defeat of the Knights of Malta, the government of 
Tripoli was entrusted to Murad Agha, the first Turkish 
governor, who succeeded in inflicting another crush¬ 
ing defeat on the Maltese with a surprise attack on 
the town of Zuwara. 

In 964/1556 Murad A gh a died and was succeeded 
by Torghud (Dargut, Dragut, Dorghut, etc.) ‘All [q.v] 
well-known for his privateering activities. His period 
of rule was marked by two memorable events: the 
repulse of another expedition against Tripoli sought 
by the Grand Master of Malta, in which 14,000 
Spanish, German and Italian soldiers participated, 
and the assault on Malta which was threatening the 
Turkish conquest of Africa. Tor gh ud actually died at 
Malta on 23 June 1565. He was succeeded by Yahya 
Pasha, who died the following year, or, according to 
other sources, by Ulugh ‘All (known as Lucciali in 
Calabrian accounts), Torghud’s lieutenant and a re¬ 
nowned corsair in his own right, who later became 
Captain-General of the Ottoman fleet and died in 
1587. Little is known of the Turkish governors who 
followed; their names were DjaTar Mustafa Pasha, 
and Ramadan Pasha, who was killed in 1584. 

In 1587, according to the Maltese archives, when 
Hasan Agha was governing Tripoli, the Knights of 
Malta tried once again to put troops ashore in sup¬ 
port of local insurgents against the Turkish govern¬ 
ment. The years between 1590 and 1610 saw a series 
of Turkish governors busily engaged in suppressing 
revolts in Tripoli and its environs. 

Relations with the European powers. For many years, 
Tripoli accepted no consular representatives of Euro¬ 
pean states. All matters concerning the city were hand¬ 
led directly by the Sublime Porte in Constantinople. 
During the 17th century, some consulates were estab- 
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lished, their primary objectives being purely com¬ 
mercial. Later, these consulates were to assume polit¬ 
ical importance, on account of the frequent “incidents” 
provoked by corsair activities and continual military 
interventions by the warships of the European states. 

The first consul of whom anything is known was 
a certain Du Molin, appointed in 1630 by an emis¬ 
sary of Louis XIII. Some years later, in 1658, Samuel 
Toker was transported to the city by an English fleet, 
to take up his appointment as consul on behalf of 
England. With the Knights of Malta, on account of 
the objectives of their Order, there existed a perma¬ 
nent state of war against the unbelievers, although 
this was occasionally interrupted by courteous diplo¬ 
matic exchanges. The ransoming of slaves, and reli¬ 
gious aid to Christian merchants and artisans, were 
promoted by Redemptorist missionaries and Brothers 
of St. Francis sent by Propaganda Fide. 

Tripoli under the Dayis and the Turkish and Levantine Beys 
(17th century). The history of Tripoli in the 17th cen¬ 
tury is a succession of struggles and revolts, both with¬ 
in and in the neighbourhood of the city. Appointed 
governor of the city in 1610 was a certain ‘All Bek, 
of Genoese origin, who used to send the sum of 300 
crowns and 64 aspers to his sister, living in the vicin¬ 
ity of Genoa. 

Another individual, Sulayman Safar Day, succeeded 
in gaining quasi-independence but was hanged by 
Khalil Bey, Captain-General of the Ottoman fleet, 
for ignoring the emissaries sent by the Sublime Porte. 
After him, Mustala Sharif Day also lost his life in 
tragic circumstances ca. 1631. Another chief of the 
local militia, Ramadan Day, governed from 1631 to 
1633 before handing over power to a Levantine cor¬ 
sair, Mehmed Pasha Sakizli from Chios, who gov¬ 
erned from 1633 to 1649, obtaining the title of Pasha 
from Sultan Murad IV. He also succeeded in extend¬ 
ing his domain as far as Cyrenaica and the Fezzan. 
His work was continued by ‘Othman Pasha, likewise 
a freedman from the Greek island of Chios, who gov¬ 
erned until 1672 and was one of the most powerful 
and energetic pashas of the 17th century. 

In the years that followed, Tripoli seems to have 
found no genuine or effective leaders, and it was not 
until the period between 1687 and 1701, under the 
rule of the Montenegrin Mehmed Imam Pasha, that 
the city enjoyed stable government. His nephew, Khalil 
Beg, was deposed by corsair chiefs and Janissaries 
towards the end of 1709. On returning from Istanbul, 
where he had gone in search of the aid necessary for 
the assertion of his rights, he found in control of 
Tripoli a man who showed no inclination to allow 
himself to be supplanted, Ahmad Karamanll, founder 
of the dynasty which was to govern Tripoli for the 
next 124 years. 

Bibliography: The principal comprehensive work 
concerning the history of Tripoli of the West 
remains that of E. Rossi, Storia di Tripoli e della 
Tripolitania dalla conquista araba al 1911 , Rome 1968, 
398, published posthumously through the good 
offices of Maria Nallino. In the Prefazione , pp. xv- 
xxii, he lists in detail all the sources and the bib¬ 
liography which he has used. Other bibliographical 
notices are to be found in Gli studi sul Vicvno Oriente 
in Italia dal 1921 al 1970. II. VOriente islamico, Rome 
1971, chs. by U. Rizzitano, Gli studi di storia araba , 
61-2, and S. Bono, Gli studi sulla storia del Maghreb 
dal sec. XVI al 1830 , 69-88. The most recent (1982) 
and apparently most complete study of the Turkish 
period (1510-1911) is that of S. Bono in the series 
Quademi dellTstUuto Italiano di Cultura di Tripoli , enti¬ 


tled Storiograjia e fonti occidentali sulla Libia (1510- 
1911). 

For information relating to numismatics and 
epigraphy, see G. Cimino, La zecca di Tripoli 
d’Occidente sotto il dominio dei Caramanli , in Rivista 
Italiana di Numismatica , Milan (1916), 527-40; idem, 
Storia e numismatica delVAfrica del Nord , in Libya , Rome- 
Milan (1927), iii, 202-27; E. Rossi, Le iscrizioni arabe 
e turche del Museo di Tripoli (Libia), Department of 
Antiquities, Tripoli 1953, 107. (G. Oman) 

4. The rule of the Karamanlls (1123- 
1251 /1711-1835). 

For this, see karamanll 

5. From 1835 to the present day. 

The Ottoman sultan Mahmud II’s expedition of 
May 1835 ended the power of "All II b. Yusuf Pasha 
and the Karamanll line of virtually independent gov¬ 
ernors, and the Turks were able to re-establish their 
power over the whole of Tripolitania as far east as 
the site of former Barca [see barka], although most 
of Cyrenaica was speedily to fall under the control 
of the Sanusiyya \q.v(\ Sufi order. The town of Tripoli 
now became the capital of the Ottoman pashalik of 
that name. 

After the Italians landed on the Libyan coast in 
September 1911, Tripoli became the capital of the 
colony of Libya, and has remained that of the inde¬ 
pendent Libya proclaimed in 1951. The Italians began 
extensive remodelling of the old town, with a garden 
city to the southwest of the old Muslim town and 
the Jewish hara (now that of modern administrative 
offices, foreign embassies, etc.), demolition of part of 
the town walls and restoration of other parts of them, 
the construction of a modern port and the building 
of a Roman Catholic cathedral for the influx of Italian 
colonists (since 1970 turned into the Djamal Abd al- 
Nasir Mosque). 

The modern city of Tripoli (lat. 32° 54* N., long 
13° IT E.) has now become a centre of east-west 
communications along the southern Mediterranean 
coast, with the Tunis-Benghazi road running through 
it, a railway running westwards to Zuwara and one 
eastwards to al-Khums, and an international airport 
constructed some 34 km/21 miles south of the city. 
The post-1955 oil boom in Libya, plus a very high 
birth rate in the country at large, have caused a dra¬ 
matic growth in Tripoli’s population, estimated at 
820,000 in 1980. As well as being the national cap¬ 
ital, Tripoli is also the chef-lieu of the muhdfaza or 
governorate of Tripoli [see lIbiya. 3-4]. 

Bibliography : J. Wright, Libya , a modem history , 
London 1982. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TARABULUS (or Atrabulus) al- SH AM, the 
Greek Tripolis, called “of Syria” in the Arabic sources 
to distinguish it from Tarabulus al-Gharb [q.vl\ “of 
the West”, Tripoli in Libya, an historic town of 
the Mediterranean coast of the Levant, to 
the north of Djubavl and Batrun [ q.vv .]. It lies partly 
on and partly beside a hill at the exit of a deep 
ravine through which flows a river, the Nahr Kadlsha 
(Arabic, Abu ‘All). West of it stretches a very fertile 
plain covered with woods, which terminate in a penin¬ 
sula on which lies the port of al-Mlna. The harbour 
is protected by a series of rocky islets lying in front 
of it and by the remains of an old wall. 

1. History up to the Mamluk period. 

The old Phoenician name of the town, which is 
first mentioned in the Persian period, is unknown; its 
Greek name came from its division into three quar¬ 
ters each separated by walls, the Tyrian, Sidonian 
and Aradian. In early Christian times, it soon became 
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a bishopric, allegedly founded by St. Peter himself, 
who installed there Tripoli’s first bishop. The old town 
lay on the site of the present port. It was protected 
by its situation and the defences of the quarters and 
was very difficult to take, but was constantly threat¬ 
ened by the danger of being cut off on the land side 
from all connection with the outer world and even 
from supplies of drinking water. This was shown when 
Mu 4 awiya, in the caliphate of 4 Uthman, sent a body 
of troops under the leadership of an Azdl named 
Sufyan b. Mudjlb thither, who built a fort in order 
to cut off the town completely. The inhabitants were 
reduced to such straits that they sent to the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor and begged him to send ships with all 
speed to their assistance. The emperor did so, and 
the Tripolitans succeeded in boarding the ships by 
night and thus escaped. To populate the empty town, 
Mu'awiya made a considerable number of Jews (al- 
Baladhurt; al-Ya c kubT says Persians) settle there. 
Mu 4 awiya is said to have sent there annually some 
troops under an *SmU, who, when the town was 
blockaded by sea, withdrew again except for the c amil 
and a handful of men. Soon afterwards, there was 
a Byzantine attempt to recover Tripoli, which was 
repelled by the Arabs, with the Byzantine com¬ 
mander being chased out to sea, captured and killed 
(al-Baladhun, Futuh, 127-8; cf. F.McG. Donner, The 
early Islamic conquests , Princeton 1981, 154-5, 246-7). 
Byzantine hopes of recovering the town continued, and 
in the 10th century, one of Greek resurgence, several 
attacks are recorded in the Greek and Arabic sources: 
an attack by Nicephorus Phocas in 968, destruction of 
the town in 975 by John Tzimisces, further attacks by 
the governor of Antioch and Basil II in the 990s, etc. 

Al-Ya'kubF in his geographical work mentions 
Tarabulus’s splendid harbour as capable of holding a 
thousand ships ( Buldan, 327, tr. Wiet, 178), and some 
fifty years later, al-Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal speak of 
the great fertility of the surrounding area, with its 
palms and sugar-cane fields. Tarabulus was considered 
as the port for Damascus, and it was defended by 
garrisons ( yurabatu ) of troops from Damascus and 
other djunds who rallied there for offensive operations 
or when attack was threatened (al-Istakhrl 1 , 61; Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 175, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 172). 
An excellent description is given by the Persian trav¬ 
eller Nasir-i Khusraw (438/1047) of the town under 
the Fatimids. The whole countryside, he says, consists 
of fields and gardens with sugar-cane, citrons, bananas, 
oranges, lemons and date-palms; the town was pro¬ 
tected on three sides by the sea, on the land side by 
a wall with a broad ditch. In the centre stood a splen¬ 
did mosque; the town had 20,000 inhabitants, of whom 
the majority were Shi 4 Is, and many villages belonged 
to it. The garrison of the ruling power was main¬ 
tained by the tolls paid by the many ships that arrived 
there, while the ruler himself had ships which used 
to go to the Mediterranean coasts from there ( Safar- 
nama, ed. M. Dablr-Siyakl, Tehran 1335/1956, 14- 
15, tr. W.M. Thackston, Albany 1986, 12-13). 

In the Crusading period, a County of Tripoli was 
created and given to Raymond of Toulouse, but the 
capital itself had still to be taken from the Muslims. 
Raymond began the siege in 493/1101, and to iso¬ 
late the town more effectively, built a fort on a hill 
on the ravine of Kadlsha, called Mons Peregrinus or 
the Pilgrims’ Hill (by the Arabs Sandjll, i.e. St.-Gilles), 
at the foot of which in course of time a little town 
arose. He died in 499/1105 in this fortress without 
having attained his goal, and it was not till 12 July 
1109 that the beleaguered town capitulated. Al-IdrlsI, 


who wrote in 1154, mentions the fortress “built by 
the Frank Ibn Sandjll”, and gives a list of towns and 
villages belonging to Tarabulus and of the rocky islets 
off the harbour (see £DPV, viii, 135-6, Ar. text, 17). 
In 1170 the town suffered severely from a terrible 
earthquake. After the fall of Jerusalem in 1187, Tarabu¬ 
lus held out for another century as an important 
base for the Christians, until in 688/1289 the army 
of the Mamluk sultan al-Mansur Kalawun [^.d.] ap¬ 
peared before it and it had to surrender on 26 April. 
This proved a turning point in its history, for the sul¬ 
tan, learning a lesson from the past, built a new 
Tripoli on the Pilgrims’ Hill, while the old town was 
destroyed and sank to be an insignificant little har¬ 
bour known as al-Mlna (from the Greek Xigriv). Al- 
Dimashkl, who wrote about it ca. A.D. 1300, describes 
the plentiful supply of water in the town—in addi¬ 
tion to the running water on all sides, an aqueduct 
200 ells long and 70 ells high was built—and the 
gardens, with excellent fruit in plenty. He also men¬ 
tions the various localities belonging to Tarabulus, in¬ 
cluding Botrys, Bukay'a and the Djabal al-Nusayriyya 
(.Nukpbat al-dahr , ed. Mehren, 207, 253). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): For the classical and early Islamic periods, 
see PW, vii A.l, cols. 203-7 (E. Honigmann). Fur¬ 
ther, see Yakut, Buldan , ed. Beirut, iv, 25-6; Le 
Strange, Palestine , 348-52; M. van Berchem and 
E. Fatio, Voyages en Syrie , Mems. IFAO, Cairo 1913- 
14, i, 116-31; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de 
la Syrie antique et medievale, Paris 1927; H. Probst, 
Die geographischen Verhaltnisse Synens und Palastinas 
nach Wilhelm von Tyrus , 1927, i, 28-9; 4 Umar ‘Abd 
al-Salam Tadmurl, Ta’rikh Tarabulus al-siyast wa 
Thadan e abr al- c usur , i, f Asr al-sird e al- c arabi al-blianti 
wa k-hurub al-salibiyya , Tripoli 1398/1978. For the 
Crusading period, see the standard histories of 
Grousset, Runciman, and Setton and Baldwin, i-ii. 

(F. Buhl-[C.E. Bosworth]) 

2. From the Mamluk period onwards. 

As the chef-lieu of an Ottoman sandjak after the 
conquest of Syria, becoming an eyalet in ca. 1078/1570, 
Tarabulus served as a port of entry for Hims and 
Hamat within the Syrian interior. It was twice occu¬ 
pied and sacked during the next century, in 1016/1607 
by 4 All b. Dj anbulat. the ally of Fakhr al-Dln Ma 4 n, 
and then in 1033/1624 by Fakhr al-Dln himself. The 
population declined from 1,743 families in 1545 (1,294 
Muslim, 316 Christian and 178 Jewish) to 1,320 fam¬ 
ilies in 1623 (749 Muslim, 432 Christian and 139 Jewish) 
with the town’s economic importance decreasing as 
that of Beirut, Sayda (Sidon) and c Akka (Acre) rose. 

The town falls into two parts on each side of the 
Nahr Abu ‘All, with the old town on one side, with 
its markets grouped round the Great Mosque and the 
Kubba quarter. The suks with their stone arcading and 
their old khans (Khan al-Kharratln “of the tailors”, 
Khan al-Sabun “of soap”, built in the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury, etc.) are still very active; they open out on to the 
river, where stands the 8th/14th century al-Madrasa 
al-Burtasiyya mosque. The Taylan mosque, from 736/ 
1336, with two white domes, is one of the town’s 
finest monuments, standing a little aside from the 
centre. 

Tarabulus continued to decline in the 18th century, 
and only after 1801 did Mustafa Barbar Aba, Ahmad 
Djazzar Pasha’s commandant of the town, establish a 
certain amount of order there in conjunction with the 
Amir Bashir Shihab of Mount Lebanon. In 1861 it be¬ 
came the centre of a liwa p in the wilayet of Beirut, and 
in 1876, under Midhat Pasha [q.v.], subsequently gov- 
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ernor of Damascus, entered the modem age of western¬ 
isation: a road and a railway were constructed to Hims. 
Ca. 1880, the town had six quarters, Haddadln, Nun, 
Muhaytira, RummanI, Suwayka and Bab al-Hadld, 
but towards the end of the century, the population 
spilled out from the ancient limits. A road to Beirut 
was opened in 1909 and a rail link with Aleppo in 
1911. At that time, the grouping of Tarabulus and 
al-Mlna had 32,500 inhabitants, with 24,000 in the 
first and 8,500 in the second (comprising 24,100 Sunni 
Muslims, 6,800 Greek Orthodox and 1,500 Maronites). 

Tripoli was involved in the upsets of the last decades 
of Ottoman rule. This last was exercised through the 
great Sunni families of the town who, after the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908, acquired a greater degree 
of autonomy; thus the * ulama 3 of the town were able 
to nominate their mufti directly. The Committee of 
Union and Progress came to power in Istanbul with 
the parliamentary elections when the Turkish consti¬ 
tution was restored, but their authority was badly 
received in Tripoli, nostalgic for the Hamldian period. 
When the amir Faysal entered Damascus on 1 October 
1918, he nominated the mufti c Abd al-Hamld Karama 
as governor of Tripoli, but the French landed there 
on 12 October 1918. 

With the creation of Greater Lebanon, the Manda¬ 
tory power separated Tripoli from Syria, and hence¬ 
forth, the French occupation represented a challenge 
for the town’s Muslim population (over 3/4 of the 
whole). Karama lost his posts as mufti and governor, 
and now became zctim or leader of the anti-French 
movement. At the time of independence in 1942, Tri¬ 
poli had been traumatised by the dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire, its separation from Syria and 
incorporation within Lebanon. In 1945 £ Abd al-Hamld 
Karama was nominated Prime Minister, but was un¬ 
able to secure recognition as za e im of the Sunni com¬ 
munity of the whole of Lebanon nor even to satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of Tripoli. 

It was at Tripoli that the first Lebanese civil war 
broke out in 1958, led by Rashid Karama, £ Abd al- 
Hamld’s son. Against the President Camille Chamoun’s 
attempts to attach his country to the West, the people 
of Tripoli were attracted to Nasserism and the ideal 
of Arab unity. Twelve years later, it was in the quar¬ 
ters of old Tripoli that the “state of those outside the 
law” (dawlat al-matlubin) saw the light of day. A few 
years after the beginning of the second civil war in 
1975, the Movement for Islamic Unification (harakat 
al-tawhid al-islami), a federation of all the Sunni Islamist 
groups in the town, was formed under the leadership 
of Shavkh Sa'Id Sha'ban, who then took control. In 
1983 Tripoli became the refuge for Yasser Arafat and 
the PLO when they were ejected from Beirut, but they 
were dislodged by Syrian army bombardments. After 
Syrian repression of the town’s quarters in autumn 
1985, Shavkh Sha‘ban went over to the Syrian side. 

Tripoli had over 300,000 inhabitants in 1995, and 
has resumed its place as the second economic centre 
of Lebanon, based on the agricultural riches of the 
plain of Kura to the south and east, with its olive 
groves, and those of Akkar towards the north and 
central Syria. The cultivation of fruit and vegetables 
is increasing in this well-watered region, being mod¬ 
ernised with both internal capital and finance from 
outside Lebanon. Industry is also well represented, 
with an oil refinery to the north of the town (at the 
terminus of the pipe-line, at present out of service, 
bringing the oil of Kirkuk to the Mediterranean coast) 
and the biggest cement factory in Lebanon, that of 
Chekka, to the south. 


Bibliography : ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmurl, 
Ta’rikh Tarabulus, al-siyasa wa Thadara c abr al~ c usur. ii. 
e Asr dawlat al-Mamalik, Beirut 1981; Antoine Abdel- 
nour, Introduction a Vhistoire des villes syriennes a Vepoque 
ottomane , Beirut 1982; Ahmad Beydoun, Identite con- 
fessionnelle et temps social chez les historiens libanais con- 
temporains , Beirut 1984; Bassam Sourati, Structures 
socio-politiques a Tripoli-Liban (1900-1950), doctoral 
diss. Univ. de Paris X, Nanterre 1985; M. Seurat, 
Le quartier de Bab-Tebbaneh a Tripoli, etude d’une assa- 
biya urbaine, in Mouvements communautaires et espaces 
urbains au Machrek, Beirut 1985, 44 If; M. Gilsenan, 
Lords of the Lebanese marches. Violence and narrative in 
an Arab society, London 1996. (M. Lavergne) 

al-TARABULUSI al-RAFFA 5 , Abu ’l-Husayn 
Ahmad b. Munir b. Ahmad b. Muflih Muha dhdh ab 
al-Dln [al-Mulk], prominent poet of Syria in the 
time of Nur al-Dln Zangl and rival of Sharaf al-Dln 
al-Kaysaranl [q.vl\. He was born in 473/1080 in 
Tarabulus al-Sham (Tripoli, Lebanon) and died in 
Aleppo on Dj umada II 548/September 1153. His father 
sang and recited poetry in the markets of Tripoli. Al- 
TarabulusI was a ShlT Rafidl, and was held in prison 
for a certain time because of his satires (hid^a 3 ) against 
Bori b. Tughtigin, the amir of Damascus 522-6/1128- 
32, who even threatened to cut out his tongue. He 
was released after the intervention of the chamber- 
lain Yusuf b. Fayruz. After that he lived in exile and 
was only allowed to return by Bori’s son Isma'Il. But 
soon afterwards, he provoked the anger of this ruler, 
too, and was forced to hide. Then he lived in Hamat, 
Shayzar (in the fortress of the Banu Munkidh) and 
Aleppo. He witnessed the second siege of Damascus 
under Nur al-Dln Mahmud b. Zangl, whom he praised 
in his most eloquent laudatory poems. His Diwan has 
been edited. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta 3 nkh Dimashk, ii, 
97-9; Ibn Khallikan, s.v.; Abu Shama, K al-Raw- 
datayn Ji akhbar al-dawlatayn, Cairo 1323, i, 91; Ibn 
Taghribirdl, al-Nudj.um al-zahira, Cairo 1348, v, 299; 
Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir 3 at al-zaman fi ta 3 rikh al-a ( yan , 
Haydarabad 1951, viii, 217; Ibn Hidjdja, Thamarat 
al-awrak fi Tmuhadarat, Beirut 1984, 212, 336; 
Brockelmann, I 2 , 297, S I 455; Muh. Raghib al- 
Tabbakh, VIdm al-nubala 3 , Aleppo 1342, iv, 231; 
Zirikll, al-A e lam, i, 245. (A. Schippers) 

TARABZUN, the Turkish form of Trebizond, 
Greek Tpatte^ouq, a town on the Black Sea 
shores of northern Anatolia. 

At the dissolution of the Byzantine Empire after 
the Frankish-Venetian conquest of Byzantium in 600- 
601/1204, Tarabzun, which had been occupied briefly 
by the Saldjuks at the end of the 6th/11th century, 
became the centre of a principality governed by a 
branch of the Comnene dynasty. The latter contin¬ 
ued to use the Byzantine imperial title, and the strong 
walls of the Citadel and Middle City (Orta Hisar), which 
go back to Roman times, were supplemented by a 
town wall constructed by Alexius II in 724/1324. For 
the 9th/15th century, Clavijo and Bessarion have left 
descriptions of the Comnene palace, which was located 
in the Citadel, and presumably was also used by Selim 
I and Suleyman I, who resided in Tarabzun as princes. 
Tarabzun’s walls withstood numerous sieges, and 
allowed the tiny principality to survive until 865/1461. 
Hostilities with the Saldjuks were probably caused by 
the commercial links of Tarabzun with the Crimean 
ports (620/1223); in the course of this war, there was 
fighting around Sinop, and an attack against Tarabzun 
itself. In 628/1231, after a lost battle against the 
Saldjuks, the remnants of the defeated Kh w arazm- 
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shah’s army sought refuge on Trapezuntine territory. 
The commercial importance of the town during the 
7th/13th century was considerable, as caravans to or 
from Persia brought goods for trans-shipment. The 
Venetians having lost control over the Bosphorus fol¬ 
lowing the reestablishment of the Byzantine Empire 
with Genoese help (659/1261), the Genoese also traded 
in Tarabzun, concentrating their attentions upon the 
exportation of alum. Both Genoese and Venetians 
lived in special town quarters. Pero Tafur, who visited 
Tarabzun in 841/1437-8, thought that the town held 
4,000 inhabitants ( Travels and adventures, tr. M. Letts, 
New York and London 1926, 131; A. Bryer and 
D. Winfield, The Byzantine monuments and topography of 
the Pontos , 2 vols., Washington 1985, i, 178-249). 

After the Ottoman takeover of Tarabzun by Mehem- 
med II in 865/1461, the last Comnenus ruler of the 
city was banished from the area. Immediately follow¬ 
ing the conquest, soldiers who had participated in the 
fighting ( gh aziyan-i Tarabzun ) and some Christian lords 
who had joined the Ottomans were awarded Umars. 
By 821/1486, most of the Christian aristocracy and 
the original conquerors must have been obliged to 
leave the area, for a mufassal register from the reign 
of Bayezfd II shows that of 207 Umars then exist¬ 
ing in the area, only 21 were in the hands of Christ¬ 
ian sipahts. Among the new ^mar-holders there were 
numerous Albanians, Janissaries recently Islamised and 
also some Christians, including the so-called gebran-i 
wilayet-i Torul (Ardasa). By 924/1515, ^mar-holding 
had become a Muslim occupation (O.L. Barkan, 
Osmanli imparatorlugunda bir iskan ve kolonizasyon metodu 
olarak siirgiinler , in Istanbul Vniv. Iktisat Fak. Mecmuasi, 
xv [1953-4], 217-24; Heath Lowry, Privilege and prop¬ 
erty in Ottoman Maguka in the opening decades of the 
Tourkokratia: 1461-1553 , in Continuity and change in late 
Byzantine and early Ottoman Society , ed. idem and A.A. 
Bryer, Birmingham and Washington 1986, 97-128). 
Ottoman military presence was further assured by an 
auxiliary cavalry consisting of miisellems , local Christians 
enjoying tax-exemptions in exchange for military ser¬ 
vice. However, by 921/1515 these men had been 
reclassified as re c aya. 

In addition, townsmen were brought into Tarabzun 
proper from Amasya, and settled in a mahalle named 
after their hometown. The Chrysokephalos church was 
transformed into a mosque by order of Mehemmed 
II, and subsequently was known as the 'Atik Djami*. 
Tradition also claimed that the St. Eugenios church 
was converted into a mosque at this time. But this 
probably only happened around 905-6/1500; the edi¬ 
fice was known first as the Yeni Djami c and later as 
the Yeni DjunYa Djamfi (Lowry, Trabzon’s Yeni Cuma 
Camii (New Friday Mosque), in Bogazifi Univ. Hiimaniter 
Bilimler Dergisi, iii [1975], 91-102). Tarabzun’s third 
major church, known as the Aya Sofya and located 
at a distance of 3 km west of the city walls, was also 
converted into a mosque. After Byzantine frescoes had 
been uncovered there in Republican times, the build¬ 
ing was turned into a museum in 1964. 

Among the pious foundations established in Ottoman 
times, the most prominent was the Khatuniyye ‘Imareti, 
dedicated to the mother of Selim I. An account book 
dated 1000-1/1591-2 lists mills and meadows in nearby 
Degirmenderesi, two hammams , a sizeable number of 
olive trees, but also taxes such as bad-i hawa and tithes 
from various private properties, which normally should 
have accrued to the state treasury. The foundation 
also collected customs duties from some smaller ports 
near Tarabzun. The Khatunivve Tmareti owned shops 
in the vicinity of the bedestan as well as the bedestan 


itself, in addition to the land on which the saray-l 
c aUk and the sultan’s stable were located. The c imaret 
disbursed food to large numbers of people: the offi¬ 
cials in charge of the storehouse needed to account 
for 26,253 ukiyyes of meat and 2174 kales of rice, while 
the same document mentions 1789 live sheep in the 
care of the Hmaret kitchen (BBA, Maliyeden mudevver 
15996). The foundation also lent out money, at times 
entering into partnerships with merchants (R. Jennings, 
Pious foundations in the society and economy of Ottoman Trab¬ 
zon, 1565-1640, in JESHO, xxxiii [1990], 313-34). 

While the town of Tarabzun was Islamised rapidly, 
nearby rural kadas such as Macuka (Ma^ka) retained 
many features inherited from the Byzantine period. 
The tahrfr of 921/1515 shows 2623 households headed 
by Christian adult males residing in Macuka, in addi¬ 
tion to 188 widow households. Tax-paying Muslims 
numbered 51. Between 865-6/1461 and 960/1553, 
the period covered by the tahnrs extant for this region, 
the Muslim population increased to 101 households, 
mostly local people who had converted. While many 
properties held by monasteries were converted into 
Umars following the Ottoman conquest, the three major 
monasteries located in the valley of Macuka itself, 
namely, Vazelon, Soumela and the Peristera, retained 
much of their property down into the 20th century. 
On his visit to Tarabzun in 1112-13/1701, Pitton de 
Tournefort put up in a convent building in the town 
proper, which was still owned by a local monastery. 

For the 11th/17th century, our major source is 
Ewliya Celebi, who visited Tarabzun at the very begin¬ 
ning of his travels. Based on the account of Mehmed 
"Ashik, himself a native of Tarabzun, Ewliya describes 
the (still surviving) fortifications along with their gates. 
He was especially impressed by the Khatunivve and 
its food stores kept by the c imaret. There was a daily 
distribution of soup and bread to medrese students, 
while on Friday nights, pilav, zerde and meat stew 
were handed out. Ewliya also was much interested in 
the ethnography of the area, and provides informa¬ 
tion on the goldsmiths, Tarabzun’s most prestigious 
craft. He further devotes considerable space to the 
trade in and the preparation of anchovy, a local spe¬ 
ciality to the present day. Katib Celebi’s Djihan-niima 
contains very similar information, including details on 
fruit and fish (Istanbul 1145/1732, 429-30). 

Well into the 10th/16th century, Tarabzun owed 
much of its importance to seaborne trade; Italian mer¬ 
chants had visited the town frequently before the 
Ottoman conquest, and some of them elected to stay 
on as Ottoman subjects (Lowry, The question of Trabzon’s 
Efrenciyan population, 1486-1583, in VIII. Turk Tarih 
Kongresi, ii, Ankara 1981, 1493-1501). The late 9th/ 
15th century tahrfr still separates them into Venetians 
and Genoese. Toward the end of the 10th/16th and 
the beginning of the 11th/17th century, the trade of 
Tarabzun seems to have been less than prosperous. 
While in 952/1545-6 customs duties were farmed out 
for 453,333 akce s a year, the same farm in 1036/1622- 
3 produced only 500,000 akces. Yet in the middle of 
the 10th/16th century 60 akce s had been equivalent 
to an Ottoman gold piece, while in 1032/1622-23, 
the rate was 170-200 akces for 1 gold coin (DB§M. 
17229). This crisis must have been in part due to the 
Ottoman-Persian wars, which closed olf the city’s 
major trade route, and to the Djelall rebellions, which 
caused many people, particularly among the non- 
Muslims, to leave the area. Cossack raids were also 
troublesome. Commercial crisis may also explain the 
difficulties of the bedestan ; in 1022/1613, the building 
(which survives, and may at least partly go back to 
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pre-Ottoman times) had been lying in ruins for several 
years (K. Kreiser, Bedestan-Bauten im Osmanischen Reich, 
in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, xxix [1979], 397-8). In order 
to finance repairs, the administration of the Khatuniyye 
'imaret gave out a long lease and demanded rent in 
advance. By 1042/1632-3 the bedestan was again ruined 
in a Cossack raid; however, this time the building 
was repaired rather more rapidly than before, and 
Ewliya claimed that much business was done here. 

One of Tarabzun’s major export goods during the 
11th/ 17th and 12th/18th centuries was wine; this 
came from the vineyards near the town, but also from 
other localities on the eastern Black Sea coast, par¬ 
ticularly Giresun. Ewliya Celebi refers to the “deli¬ 
cately perfumed” grapes tended in the numerous 
vineyards around the town. The wine trade to the 
northern shores of the Black Sea had existed in 
Byzantine times, but expanded greatly when the 
Ottoman closure of the Black Sea largely eliminated 
the competition of Mediterranean wines. Both Christian 
Abaza and Russians purchased Tarabzun wine in size¬ 
able quantities, until the opening of the Black Sea to 
European navigation after 1188/1774 resulted in the 
decline of this trade. After the mid-13th/19th century, 
wine was only made for local use, and following the 
exodus of the Pontus Christians in the population 
exchange of 1923, vinification ceased entirely and 
vineyards contracted to the point of insignificance 
(X. de Plan hoi, Grandeur et decadence du vignoble de 
Trebizonde, in JESHO , xxii [1979], 314-29). 

In the early 13th/19th century the Trabzon region 
suffered much from the tension between locally power¬ 
ful families, particularly the Tuzdju Oghullari, and 
the governors appointed by Mahmud II; in Ramadan 
1231/August 1816 the entire town was occupied by 
Tuzdjuoghlu Memish Agha. Sporadic unrest contin¬ 
ued until 1834. In the 1820s, British diplomatic offi¬ 
cials produced plans for the re-routing of British exports 
to and imports from Persia by way of Trabzon, and 
in 1826, the first goods destined for Erzurum and 
Tabriz appeared in the harbour. From 1836, trans¬ 
port was assured by British, French, Ottoman, Austrian 
and Russian steamers, and trade increased in the mid- 
19th century. In his report on the state of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1861, M.B.C. Collas claimed that, after 
Istanbul, this was the most commercially active 
Ottoman city. To Trieste and Britain both Persian 
silk and locally grown hazelnuts were despatched, while 
refined sugar and textiles were sent from Britain, in 
addition to Belgian arms and paper. The trade in 
livestock was also important, as animals sent to Istanbul 
from eastern Anatolia often passed through Trabzon 
(La Turquie en J86J, Paris 1861, 209). In 1900 trade 
had grown to the point that 487 steamers carrying 
522,000 tons were employed, in addition to thousands 
of sailing ships. However, there were constant diffi¬ 
culties due to the state of the Trabzon-Erzurum land 
route, passable only for pack animals, and Russian 
customs policy aimed at diverting the trade to Trans¬ 
caucasia. From the early 1880s, much of the trade 
between Persia and Britain passed again through the 
Persian Gulf ports. Trabzon traffic stagnated in abso¬ 
lute terms, while its market share decreased (C. Issawi, 
The Tabriz-Trabzon trade, 1830-1900. Rise and decline of 
a route, in IJMES, i [1970], 18-27). Cuinet, who 
described the state of Trabzon in 1890, mentions the 
complaints of local merchants on account of the poor 
state of Trabzon’s port. Among commercially-signifi- 
cant local products, he lists silk and cotton fabrics, in 
addition to fruit exported to Russia, hazelnuts, tobacco 
and beans. 


During World War I, Trabzon was in the line of 
fire; most market links were severed, and a large num¬ 
ber of the town’s young men perished in the Caucasus 
campaign of 1914. It was bombarded several times 
by Russian fleets; the attack of 1915 causing over 
1,300 casualties and widespread destruction. In 1916, 
a Russian army occupied Trabzon; during this period 
intercommunal tensions between Turks, Pontic Greeks 
and Armenians dramatically increased. In the power 
vacuum following the withdrawal of Russian troops, 
fierce intercommunal fighting ensued. In 1918, Trab¬ 
zon was reoccupied by Ottoman troops. The town 
was an important organisational centre for resistance 
against the partition of Anatolia. In 1923 it was the 
scene of the murder of Mustafa Subhl, a central fig¬ 
ure of the Turkish Communist party recently founded 
in the Soviet Union, who was passing through Trabzon 
in an attempt to reach Ankara. 

After the agreement concerning the Turco-Greek 
exchange of populations negotiated at Lausanne, the 
local Greek community, which had numbered 91,000 
in Cuinet’s time, was expelled from the area in 1923. 

Throughout the Republican period, the economy 
of Trabzon has suffered from structural problems. 
Agriculture predominates, but suitable land is in short 
supply. Farmers working minuscule plots produce 
tobacco, hazelnuts and tea for the market, and depend 
both on the vagaries of world demand and govern¬ 
ment decisions concerning the quality and price of 
tea. Population densities are among the highest in 
Turkey, and would be even higher if it were not for 
emigration, especially to Istanbul. Trabzon itself pos¬ 
sesses little industry, but a commercial tradition going 
back into the Ottoman period, when the town was 
known for its Muslim bourgeoisie, has helped Trabzon 
maintain its trade, though the port, modernised in 
1954, handles much less traffic than nearby Samsun. 
In the 1980s transit trade with Iran once again became 
important. A technical university was founded in 1963, 
and expanded to a full-scale one in 1982. But since 
the tertiary sector generates few jobs, the town, with 
a population of 108,000 in 1980, has grown less than 
other comparable urban centres. 
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TARAFA, a name given to a number of 

Arab poets, chief among whom was the pre-Islamic 
composer of a Mu e allaka [q.vl\ ‘Amr b. al-‘Abd b. 
Sufyan, so-called, according to some, because of his 
use of the participle muttarif (although, by analogy 
with al-Mutalammis [<q.v .] and similar sobriquets, we 
might expect him to be known as al-Muttarif), while 
according to others, it is a nomen unitatis from tarfd’, 
a type of tamarisk (see further Sezgin, GAS, ii, 115, 
and M. Seligsohn, Diwan Tarafa ibn al- e Abd al-Bakri, 
Paris 1901, 3-4). Tarafa was purportedly related to 
the poets Murakkish the Elder and Younger [q.vvl\ 
and to al-Mutalammis; his sister Khirnik composed 
verse; and his tribe, the Dubay‘a, belonged to the 
Kays b. Tha'laba, a sub-sect of Bakr b. Wa J il [q.vl\, 
which also boasted the poets al-A‘sha and c Amr b. 


Kamf’a. It is unclear whether these familial ties were 
uterine or whether the poets constituted an Arabian 
guild of craftsmen, of the type discussed for ancient 
Mesopotamia by W.G. Lambert, Ancestors, authors and 
canonicity, in Journal of Cuneiform Studies, xi (1957), 
1-14. Whether Tarafa was a Christian or a staunch 
pagan cannot be determined from his verse; no con¬ 
fidence should be placed on his father’s name (al- 
‘Abd, an indeterminate theophoric), or on the name 
of al-Mutalammis’s father, which is variously given as 
‘Abd al-Masth and c Abd al-'Uzza: see Ch. Pellat, art. 

AL-MUTALAMMIS. 

According to Ibn Kutayba (Shi e r, 91-2), the poet 
Labrd referred to Tarafa as ibn al-Hshnn, the one in 
his twenties, thereby either referring to or occasion¬ 
ing the legends of Tarafa’s premature death: see also 
Ibn al-Sallam al-Djumahi, Tabakat fuhul al-shu e ara\ 
Cairo n.d., 45, who slots him in the fourth echelon 
{ibid., 115). 

Nothing concrete is known about Tarafa. Several 
episodes in his “life” are lovingly, albeit variously, 
related by the mediaeval literati, although not by Abu 
’l-Faradj in the Agfani, which contains no chapter 
devoted to him. These reconstructions show that 
Tarafa’s poetry was subjected to an exhaustive philo¬ 
logical and biographical scrutiny at a very early stage, 
with the episodes in his life being “corroborated” by 
allusions in his verse. Indeed, it can be argued that 
the values reflected in the Tarafa legend, fidelity, to 
the point of extinction, to regal command, a hedonis¬ 
tic love of life and a fierce, indomitable independence, 
are more appropriate to a later age, celebrating loyalty 
to one’s monarch and exultation in the Bedouin spirit 
of one’s ancestors, suggesting that Tarafa was held 
up as an emblematic paragon of sorts. Scrutiny of 
Ibn Kutayba’s entry on Tarafa ( §hi e r , 88-96) reveals 
two biographies, one narrating his death (88-90), and 
a condensed version of his short life and gruesome 
death ascribed to Ibn Kutayba himself (90-1). A full, 
manifestly fabricated, account of the events leading to 
Tarafa’s death is given by al-Anbari [^.».], Sharh al- 
kasa’id al-sab ‘ al-tiwal al-dydhiliyyat, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Salam Harun, Cairo 1963, 115-28. 

Standard episodes are: his precocious, proverbial, 
upstaging of al-Mutalammis (or al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas 
[q.vf) upon his inappropriate application to a camel 
stallion of an epithet more fitting to a she-camel; the 
death of his father when Tarafa was still a child: a 
literal reading of v. 1 of poem 1 in Ahlwardt’s edi¬ 
tion of the diwan (W. Ahlwardt, The divans of the six 
ancient Arabic poets, London 1870); banishment from his 
people, caused by his incessant and unregenerate profli¬ 
gacy; the affair of the camels, variously said to belong 
to his brother Ma c bad (which is also said to have 
been his father’s name) or to Tarafa himself: Tarafa 
is generally represented as the culprit, preoccupied 
with his verse composition to the detriment of his 
pastoral duties, although according to al-Anbarf, the 
camels were confiscated by c Amr b. Hind, the Lakhmid 
ruler (A.D. 554-69) [see lakhmids] ; the repossession 
of the camels by means of poetry; Tarafa’s partici¬ 
pation in the revolt of ‘Amr b. Hind’s brother, ‘Amr 
b. Umama, and his voyage to the Yemen; the vitu¬ 
perative attacks on 'Amr, his brother Kabus, and c Abd 
‘Amr b. Bishr, said by some to be Tarafa’s cousin, 
which led to his death; his breach of court etiquette 
by his effrontery towards ‘Amr’s sister; the letter of 
al-Mutalammis and Tarafa, addressed to the gover¬ 
nor of al-Bahrayn, ordering the death of the bearer 
(see A.J. Arberry, The seven odes, London 1957, 67-8; 
A.F.L. Beeston, Background topics, in A.F.L. Beeston 
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et alii, The Cambridge history of Arabic literature. Arabic lit¬ 
erature to the end of the Umayyad period , Cambridge 1983, 
22; Pellat, art. dt.\ J.E. Montgomery, The deserted encamp¬ 
ment in ancient Arabic poetry: a nexus of topical comparisons, 
in JSS, xl [1995], 292); Tarafa’s death and burial. It 
can safely be maintained that no historical credence 
should be accorded to any of these incidents, as they 
are all reconstructions, based on, often with details 
drawn from, verses in the poet’s dtwan. It would be 
foolhardy even to associate Tarafa with Lakhmid pol¬ 
itics in al-Hfra [q.v.]. 

A similar degree of scepticism has surrounded the 
poetic remains of the Bakri, from the mediaeval period 
to the present. The dtwan exists in a spartan version 
which goes back to al-AsmaT, while the recension by 
Ibn al-Sikkft, via al-Shinkftf. is slightly more volu¬ 
minous. It is impossible to determine which poems 
are authentic; which are fragmentary (Ahlwardt, poem 
11, is a 14-line naslb \q.vi\ —or is it ghazal — 
combining skillfully the amatory topics of atldl, desert 
encampments, tashblh , description of beloved, atldl and 
khayal , phantasm of the beloved); which are falsely 
ascribed (such as Ahlwardt, poem 3, the reminiscences 
of the proud leader of a noble troop of raiders now 
dead); and which are fabricated to provide support 
for the poet’s legend (such as, for example, Ahlwardt, 
poems 6, 7 and 16: hidja* [q.vi\ of the Lakhmids and 
£ Abd e Amr; poem 18, a verse apology addressed to 
£ Amr b. Hind; poem 13, comparing Tarafa’s devo¬ 
tion to Salma with Murakkish’s devotion to Asma’, a 
piece which has the playfulness and wit of an "Abbasid 
composition, replacing the poet’s desert journey with 
that of the khayal). The majority are occasional poems, 
largely concerned with the themes of tribal might and 
generosity or with the righting of a wrong and resti¬ 
tution of rights (Ahlwardt, poems 1, a demand for 
the restoration of property, and 2, an expression of 
disgust and dismay upon betrayal by friends, are exam¬ 
ples). They reveal a fluid style of composition: Ahl¬ 
wardt, poem 12, is a bipartite piece commencing with 
an atldl section (w. 1-5) and culminating in a lam¬ 
poon aimed at a certain £ Abd al-Dallal, of which 
w. 6-13 are direct attack, whereas 14-17 are senten¬ 
tious reflections on honour and ignominy (not devoid 
of flourishes of formal rhetoric), setting the standard 
from which Tarafa’s adversary has so conspicuously 
deviated. In three poems (Ahlwardt, 5, 10 and 17) 
Tarafa expresses his gratitude for acts of generosity 
towards his people in time of need. They are addressed 
to the Banu Kays b. Thaflaba, the Banu Sa c d b. 
Malik and an individual known as Katada, respectively. 
Poem 5 is 76 verses in length, while 10 has 17 verses 
and 17 has eleven. From a generic point of view, it 
is impossible to decide whether these poems are madh 
or fakhr [q.vvi\, presumably because of the close tribal 
ties existing between the poet and his dedicatees. 
Personal and tribal vaunting is an integral feature of 
these poems, suggesting that the service paid to the 
dedicatee is more a bond of fealty and loyalty than 
a mere poetic extolling of their greatness for poster¬ 
ity. As such, they are indispensable for a just apprecia¬ 
tion of the origins and significance of the pre-Islamic 
panegyric. Ahlwardt, poems 8, 9 and 14, are monopar- 
tite boasts of the generosity and military prowess of 
Tarafa’s tribe; 8 and 9 are of a more generalised 
character, of 16 and 10 verses respectively; while 14 
is a 22-verse chronicle in celebration of the battle 
known as Yawm Tahlak al-Limam (the “Day of the 
Shaving of the Beards”) and contains a splendid evo¬ 
cation of the tribe’s splendour in war (11. 11-22). 
Ahlwardt, poem 19, is a minatory tribal boast directed 


at an unnamed adversary, whom the commentators 
identify as the Taghlib, connecting the piece with 
the peace settlement bringing to an end the War of 
Basus. This poem contains a heavily symbolic atldl, 
reclaimed by nature (11. 1-7), two sections of admo¬ 
nitions (11. 8-12 and 17-21), a narrative of al-Ghallak, 
whoever he may have been (1. 13-16), and two lines 
of sententiae capping the work, a technique identical 
with poem 12. There also exists a monothematic poem 
of 31 verses, treating of aphoristic and sententious 
moralisings, edited from a manuscript in the Chester 
Beatty Library by Arberry, A poem attributed to Tarafa 
ibn al-Abd, in JSS, x (1965), 149-58. 

Conspicuous in the dtwan is the poet’s Mu c allaka. 
There has been much dispute over its authenticity, 
and, as Arberry, The Seven Odes, 82, remarks, “the var¬ 
ious recensions exhibit considerable divergence in the 
order and contents of the poem”. These versions are 
most probably the products of the exercise of edito¬ 
rial discernment on the part of the mediaeval schol¬ 
ars. It is of some 105 verses (the exact number is 
disputed) and is tripartite in structure, with a nastb 
and an astonishing camel-description in which the ani¬ 
mal is anatomically dissected, limb by limb, joint by 
joint, by the poet, from bottom to top, and in which 
the poet eschews the use of any extended similes 
involving onager, oryx or ostrich, a practice followed 
by many of his contemporaries. The description is 
not, however, static, as some scholars maintain, for 
Tarafa is at pains to remind the audience that this 
massive camel is engaged on a desert journey of con¬ 
summate significance for the poet and his compan¬ 
ion, a journey in which a “man-made” camel responds 
to the decisions of a man of action. The poly thematic 
third section is a reflection on the poet’s relationship 
with his family, his observations on this mortal coil, 
and his bitter celebration of his own identity. 
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TARANCIS, a Tu rkic Muslim people origi¬ 
nally from the Kashghar oasis in southern 
Sinkiang [^.y.]/Xinjiang, where some of the origi¬ 
nal stock remained. 

Most of them were displaced, at the same time as 
the Dungans or Tungans \g.vi\ (T’ung-kan/Hui) towards 
the middle Ili valley to the northwest of Chinese 
Turkestan, where they were able to take advantage 
of this fertile region by displacing the Dzungars (also 
called Kalmucks), who had lived there until they were 
massacred in 1758 by the Ching/Qing power. Six 
thousand Taranci families are said to have been 
installed there by 1834, 4,100 on the right bank of 
the Ili and 1,900 on the left one (Radloff, 1893, 331). 
They enjoyed a certain prosperity there before becom- 
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ing the object of more and more frequent military 
requisitions by the Manchus as Muslim rebellions in 
Sinkiang increased, culminating under the Khodjas 
from 1863 onwards, setting the Tarancis at odds with 
the Chinese authorities (notably the general Tso Tsung- 
t l ang, 1812-85) as well as with their Tungan neigh¬ 
bours. Taranci fortunes enjoyed a short blossoming 
parallel with the rise of the Khokandi Ya'kub Beg 
[q.v.]. Under the headship of the Sultan Ala Khan 
(or Abu ’l-AHa), in the year 1865 (proclaimed as the 
year 1 of an “era of Islam” (tankh-i Islam) which was 
to last for seven years), they formed the independent 
sultanate of Kuldja This region was conquered 

and then temporarily governed by the Russian empire 
1871-82 as the “district of Kuldja”. After its retro¬ 
cession to China (Treaty of St. Petersburg of 12 
February 1881, which gave the Russians certain com¬ 
mercial and consular privileges), 45,373 out of 51,000 
Tarancis passed over to Russian territory and were 
settled in the Semirec’e oblast\ mainly at Djarkent, 
founded for this purpose in 1882, but also at Vernyi 
(Almati), and in the Transcaspian region around 
Bayram Ali (Barthold, EI [ art. s.v.). Displaced on 
various occasions by the formation of new Cossack 
colonies, according to the Russian census of 1897 
there were ca. 70,000 in Turkestan, including 56,000 
in the Semirec’e, 5.87% of the total population. This 
did not prevent Russian influence growing in Kuldja 
and Kashghar, as part of a local version of the “Great 
Game” involving rivalry between Britain and Russia 
within China, from 1884 (the date of the setting-up 
of the province of Sinkiang by Peking) to 1962 (the 
date of the closing of the Russian consulates). 

The Tarancis were sedentary agriculturists. Their 
mosques resembled pagodas and they had numerous 
madrasas (Ujfalvy, 1879). In physical type, culture, reli¬ 
gion and language, they were close to the Iranised 
sedentaries of Transoxania, the Sarts [q.v.] of Russian 
sources of the 19th and early 20th centuries, except 
that their womenfolk enjoyed greater liberty, not being 
veiled, until the conservative reaction of the Khodjas. 
They specialised in kitchen garden produce and trade, 
and one of the two bazaars in Kuldja bore their name. 
They spoke an eastern Turkic dialect called Karluk, 
close to Uzbek and belonging to the group of sedentary 
speech of western and eastern Turkestan (A. Samoy- 
lovitch, in EI\ art. Turks. II. Languages). However, the 
Russian orientalist N. Pantusov, who discovered in 
1876 at Kuldja the Kitab-i ghazat dar mulk-i Cm, writ¬ 
ten ca. 1292-3/1875-7 by Molla Bilal, who had taken 
part in the 1863 rebellion, found differences between 
the Taranci dialect and that of their original stock in 
Kashghar. In this book can be found the dating of 
the displacement of the “Sarts of Kashghar”, who 
were to become the Tarancis, to the Ili valley, as 
occuring ca. 1760. This manuscript, essential for show¬ 
ing the historical movements and specific cultural fea¬ 
tures of the Tarancis, reveals inter alia peculiarities of 
their language: an Arabo-Persian stratum common to 
all the Turkic oasis dialects of Central Asia, but also 
a large number of Kalmuck, Mongol and Chinese loan¬ 
words which made their language intelligible only with 
difficulty for the speakers of other Turkic languages, 
including their neighbours, and this contributed to 
their isolation (Radloff, 1886). 

Certain sources have suggested that the Tarancis 
are the descendants of the ancient Uyghurs or call 
them “Uyghurs of the Ili” (Kabirov). However, it is 
through their cultural and ethnic nature that the 
Tarancis have made themselves a sub-strain of the 
contemporary Uyghurs, who were in 1989 about six 


millions in Sinkiang and 185,000 (half a million in 
their own estimation) in Kazakhstan. Today, amongst 
these last, 150,000 call themselves of Taranci origin, 
which means essentially that they came from the Semi¬ 
rec’e, as opposed to the “Kashgharlik” who have 
come directly from Kash gh ar. like the majority of 
the Uy gh urs in Uzbekistan and Kirghizia. This fact 
was noted by Barthold, according to whom both the 
Tarancis and the “Turks of Kashghar” have mis¬ 
leadingly taken the name of Uy gh urs. This illustrated 
one of the frequent misunderstandings of this part of 
the world regarding ethnic origins and the spread of 
ethnic names. From the Chinese side, 79,296 Tarancis 
were counted in Sinkiang still in 1945, after which 
date they disappear from separate mention in the cen¬ 
suses, at the side of 2,988,528 Uy gh urs. 

From the beginning of the 20th century onwards, 
the history of the Tarancis become mixed with that 
of the general populations on each side of the Chinese- 
Russian frontier, each of the communities being 
affected by events which touched their respective cen¬ 
tres of power. The revolt of the nomads in Russian 
Central Asia in 1916, like the events marking the 1917 
revolution in Turkestan, was the stimulus for vast 
movements of peoples across the frontier in the direc¬ 
tion of China (thus close to 10,000 Tarancis out of 
the 16,000 residents there left Djarkent in 1917 (Bar¬ 
thold), who came back some decades later with the 
formation of the People’s Republic of China. From 
1924, specific Taranci nature was no longer recog¬ 
nised in the USSR as a criterion for ethnic differentia¬ 
tion. The politics of nationality amongst both Russians 
and Chinese after 1949 assimilated them to the 
Uy gh urs. and they no longer figure in census reports. 
Henceforth, their ethnic and cultural strains have been 
merged into those of the Turkish-speaking Muslim 
minorities fragmented by the policies and the demo¬ 
graphic pressures of the Chinese on one hand, and 
the affirmation of Kazakh nationality, since the inde¬ 
pendence of Kazakhstan in December 1991, on the 
other. 
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TARANTO [see Ttaliya]. 

TARAWIH (a.), pi. of tarwtha , the term for 
salats which are performed in the nights of 
the month of Ramadan. Tradition says that 
Muhammad held these prayers in high esteem, with 
the precaution, however, that their performance should 
not become obligatory (al-Bukhan, Tarawih , trad. 3). 
c Umar is said to have been the first to assemble 
behind one kart those who performed their prayers 
in the mosque of Medina singly or in groups (loc. cit ., 
trad. 2); he is also said to have preferred the first 
part of the night for these pious exercises. 

The religious law recommends the performance of 
the tarawih shortly after the salat al- e isha\ They con¬ 
sist of 10 taslimas, each containing 2 rak e as; after every 
four rak e as a pause is held, hence the name tarawih 
“pauses”. In the Malik! law school, they consist of 
36 rak c as. They belong to the salats that are sunna and 
are as popular as any rite connected with Ramadan 
[</.&.]. ShTl fikh prefers a thousand supererogatory 
rak e as throughout the month of Ramadan. 

In Mecca, people assemble in groups varying from 
10 to 150 persons, behind one imam , who acts in this 
case unofficially, even if he should be an appointed 
official. The recitation of the Kurian has a promi¬ 
nent place in these salats. Certain groups abide behind 
their imams reciting the Kurian once or several times 
in the nights of Ramadan. Even after the tarawih, 
many people stay for pious exercises. 

In Atcheh, every night large crowds assemble in 
order to perform the tarawih. Usually, however, it is 
the tonku alone who takes the active part in them, 
the others limiting their part to a loud joining-in with 
the amin and the eulogies on the Prophet. 

Bibliography. Bukhari. Tarawih, with the com¬ 
mentaries; Malik, Muwatta 3 , salat ft Ramadan with 
Zurkanf s commentary; Abu Ishak al-ShlrazI, Tanbih, 
ed. Juynboll, 27; Ramil, Ndiaya, Cairo 1286, i, 
503 ffi; Ibn Hadjar al-Haytaml, Tuhfa , Cairo 1282, 
i, 205-6; Abu ’1-Kasim al-Hilll, Shara’U al-Islam , 
Calcutta 1255, 51; Caetani, Annali, A.H. 14, §§ 
229-30; Juynboll, Handleiding, Leiden 1925, index; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 81 ff.; idem, Mekkanische 
Sprichworter , no. 49; idem, De Atjehers, i, 247 ff.; 
d’Ohsson, Tableau general de Umpire othoman , Paris 
1787, i, 214-15 (to be used with caution); Lane, 
Manners and customs of the modem Egyptians , London 
and Paisley 1899, ch. XXIV, 481; K. Lech, Geschichte 
des islamischen Kultus , i, Das Ramadan Fasten, Wiesbaden 
1979._See also salat. (AJ. Wensinck) 

TARAZ, the Arabic name for Talas, a river of 
Central Asia and a town of pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic times on its bank. The exact site is 
unknown, but was probably near the later Awliya 


Ata/Aulie Ata, modern Dzhambul. This last is now 
just within the Kazakhstan Republic, but the old name 
Talas has been revived for a modern settlement some 
distance to the east, on the left bank of the Talas 
River and just within Kirghizia. The original Talas 
certainly lay in the river valley, between two moun¬ 
tain ranges which run westwards and end in the Ak 
Kum desert. 

The valley carried an important trade route east¬ 
wards to the Cu [q.vi\ valley and the Semirec > e [see 
yeti su]. Talas was an ancient town, mentioned in 
the report of the Byzantine envoy Zemarchos, who 
travelled to the encampment of the Ka gh an of the 
Western Turks in 568, and known as a commercial 
centre to the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiian Tsang 
(ca. 630) as Ta-lo-si. Its origin was possibly Sogdian, and 
as late as the 5th/11th century, Mahmud Kashgharf 
states that both Sogdian and Turkish were spoken at 
Talas and the nearby towns of IsfTdjab and Balasaghun 
[q.vi\ (Diwan lughat al-turk, Tkish. tr. B. Atalay, i, 30, 
Eng. tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, i, 84). Recent archae¬ 
ological excavations in the region have shown that 
various faiths were professed there in early times, in¬ 
cluding Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Buddhism, 
and inscriptions have been found in the Talas valley 
in the Old Turkish “runic” alphabet and in Uv gh ur 
script. 

Talas first comes into prominence in Islamic his¬ 
tory as the general locale of the battle fought in Dh u 
’l-Hidjdja 133/July 751 between the Chinese governor 
of Kuca, Kao Sien-chih, and his Turkish allies, and 
the Arab commander Ziyad b. Salih al-Khuza'f [q.vi\, 
a battle which checked Chinese ambitions of estab¬ 
lishing direct control over Central Asia (see Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion *, 195-6; H.A.R. 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia , London 1923; 
R. Grousset, Umpire des steppes 4 , Paris 1952, 170-1, 
Eng. tr. The empire of the steppes. A history of Central Asia, 
New Brunswick, NJ. 1970, 119-20; W. Samolin, East 
Turkistan to the twelfth century. A brief political history , The 
Hague 1964, 66-7; D.M. Dunlop, A new source of infor¬ 
mation on the Battle of Talas or At lakh, in Ural-altaische 
Jahrbiicher, xxxvi [1965], 326-30). In 280/893 the 
Samanid Amir Isma c Il b. Ahmad [q.vi\ raided Talas, 
which O. Pritsak believes was now the capital of the 
Western Turk Kaghan, Oghulcak Kadir Khan, and 
turned the Christian church there into a mosque (Von 
den Karluk zu den Karachaniden, in fDMG, ci (1951), 
288-9; Samolin, op. cit., 78-9). In the next century, a 
local ruler (dihkari) of Talas is mentioned, perhaps a 
tributary of the Samanids. Talas is now, in the 4th/ 
10th century, described by the Islamic geographers. 
Ibn Hawkal and al-Mukaddas! state that it was strongly 
fortified and populous, a centre for trade with the 
Karluk [</.z>.] Turks who lived in the steppes beyond 
the town; the second of these authors mentions goat¬ 
skins as one of the products of Talas (see Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 468-7). According to 
the Hudud al-'alam, both Muslim and [infidel] Turks 
inhabited this haunt of merchants, the dar-i Khallukh 
(tr. 119, comm. 358). 

Under the Karakhanids [see ilek-khans], Talas be¬ 
came of special importance. It formed part of Kadir 
Khan Yusuf’s patrimony, which extended from Eastern 
Turkestan through the Semirec’e to the eastern part 
of the middle Sir Darya province (of which Talas, 
with Isfifdjab, was reckoned a part), and after his death 
in 423 or 424/1032, fell to his second son Yighanti- 
gin Muhammad (d. 449/1057), who now assumed the 
tide Bughra Khan. We begin to possess Karakhanid 
coins minted at Talas, e.g. by Tamghac Bughra Khan 
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Hasan or Harun b. Sulayman b. Kadfr Khan Yusuf 
(d. 496/1103), head of the eastern branch of the fam¬ 
ily and dedicatee of the Kutadghu bilig [i q.v .]. In 607/ 
1210 there took place at Talas a battle between the 
Kh w arazm Shah ‘Ala 3 al-Dln Muhammad and his ally 
the Karakhanid ‘Uthman b. Ibrahim, and the pagan 
Kara Khitay [q.v] , which was indecisive but which 
exhausted the Kara Khitay resources and paved the 
way for the ephemeral triumph in Central Asia of 
the Nayman Mongol Kucliig (see Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 
342-7; Barthold, Turkestan* , 159, 358-9). 

It was soon after this, in 1221, that the Taoist trav¬ 
eller Ch 3 ang-ch 3 un crossed the Talas River (t’a-la-su) 
on a stone bridge (E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches 
from eastern Asiatic sources, London 1910, i, 73 and 
n. 185). Under the Mongols, the Talas region was 
ruled by governors, who minted coins there. In 1253 
Rubruck passed through the Talas valley, where he 
mentions a Muslim town Kinchac = Kemdjek, a town 
generally mentioned together with Talas in the Persian 
historical sources of the period (see P. Jackson (tr.) 
and idem and D.O. Morgan (comm.), The mission of 
Friar William of Rubruck , London 1990, 143, 144-5). It 
was on the banks of the Talas River that the first 
Mongol kuriltay [q.v] held in Central Asia took place 
in spring 1269, when agreement was reached between 
Ogedey’s descendant Kaydu and the Caghatayid Barak 
over their respective territories (Barthold, Four studies, 
i, 126; cf. J.A. Boyle, The descendants of Genghis Khan, 
New York and London 1971, 139-40). 

It is in Mongol times that the name of the town 
of Yangl (“The New”) appears alongside that of Talas, 
sometimes in the combination Yangl-Taraz, as in 
Mirkh w and (cited in Barthold, Four studies, ii, 95 n. 2; 
cf. Mlrza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, TTrikh-i 
Rashidi, ed. and tr. N. Elias and E.D. Ross, London 
1895, 79 n. 3); but thereafter, Talas largely disappears 
from mention in the historical sources. 

Bibliography : Largely given in the article, but 
see also the indices to Barthold, Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia , Leiden 1 956-62, i, and a mod¬ 
ern study of the town, T.N. Senigova, Srednevekoviy 
Taraz , Alma Ata 1972. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TARBIYA (a.), the general term in more recent 
Arabic for education, pedagogy (Pers. amuzish 
wa parwarish; late Ottoman and Republican Turkish 
until roughly the early 1980s, maarif and talim ve tar- 
biye , most recently, egitim). 

This topic at the elementary and pre-university or 
college level is dealt with in kuttab; madrasa. I. 1; 
pesantren; saghir, and at the university and college 
level in djami'a; kulliyya; madrasa. I. 2, 6. 

TARD [see sayd]. 

TARDIYYA (or taradiyya) indicates a hunting 
poem; as a technical term, the word is already used 
in pre-modern times (e.g. by al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al~ 
arab fi funun al-adab, ix, Cairo 1933, 245, 1. 1; cf. also 
Dozy, Suppl., ii, 34, who quotes from al-Makkari). 
(The hunting poems composed in the metre radfaz 
are already dealt with in the article rai^az; in what 
follows, special attention is paid to aspects not taken 
into consideration there.) 

Arabic hunting poems are thematically self-con¬ 
tained, in most cases composed in the radj.az metre 
and safely attested to from the time of al-Shamardal 
b. Sharlk (d. after 109/728 [q.v.]; for two pieces of 
32 and 21 lines each, both describing the hunt with 
birds of prey, cf. T. Seidensticker, Die Gedichte des 
Samardal ibn Sank , Wiesbaden 1983, nos. 20, 39). The 
evolution of the genre up to al-Shamardal can be 
sketched as follows: 1. Already in pre-Islamic. times, 


descriptions of sporting hunts constitute sometimes 
elements of the final fakhr of the polythematic kasida. 
2. Still in pre-Umayyad times, kasidas began to be 
composed in the radfiz metre, and thus such hunting 
episodes might well have been transformed into radjaz 
as part of kasidas. 3. From ca. 80/700 onwards, when 
rad^az poetry was experiencing its apogee, these 
episodes grew independent. This filiation is corrobo¬ 
rated by al-Shamardal’s introductory formula kad 
aghtadi and the figure of the hunting servant, both 
known from the fakhr of pre-Islamic kasidas (see 
Seidensticker, op. cit., 15-16). The second step cannot 
with certainty be documented from the poetic mate¬ 
rial known to us. Fragments of several ur^uzas ascribed 
to al-Shamardal’s contemporary Abu ’1-Nadjm al- c IdjlT 
[q.v], however, seem to indicate that this poet com¬ 
posed radfaz kasidas containing a nasib as well as a 
hunting episode, though these parts are transmitted 
separately. In two instances, a hunter lying in wait 
in his hide is depicted, who manages to kill an onager 
(cf. Diwan, ed. C A. Agha, Riyad 1981, nos. 25, 56; 
ed. J. Hameen-Anttila, Helsinki 1993, nos. 30, 64). 
In a third instance, an ostrich is hunted and killed 
by a horseman, which is close to the aristocratic type 
of hunt known from the ancient kasidas (ed. A gh a. 
no. 4; ed. Hameen, no. 2): fragments of a nasib, how¬ 
ever, are not transmitted in this last case. Besides, the 
formula kad aghtadi is not employed by Abu ’1-Nadjm. 

Pieces such as al-Shamardal’s radjaz poem no. 20, 
with the formulaic kad agftadi introduction, the men¬ 
tioning of dawn as the time of departure, the devo¬ 
tion of the main part to the description of the hunting 
animal in action, and the final part relating the prepa¬ 
ration of the hunters’ meal, have determined the shape 
of tardiyyas of later times to a great extent. Several 
decades after him, a somewhat obscure, radfz named 
Ghaylan b. Hurayth composed two hunting poems 
(cf. Five Ragaz collections, ed. Hameen-Anttila, Helsinki 
1995, 219-20 no. 3, 221 no. 7), the first of which 
seems to imitate al-Shamardal’s poem no. 20 (or was 
contaminated with it in the course of transmission). 
We are first on firm ground with the tardiyyat of Abu 
Nuwas (d. ca. 200/815 [</.r.]). He has left a large 
number of hunting poems, 30 pieces being undisputed 
in authorship, many others stemming from him with 
high probability (see Diwan , ed. E. Wagner, ii, Wies¬ 
baden 1972, 176-327; ed. A.‘A. al-Ghazali, Beirut 
1953, 624-71). Metres other than the radjaz are rarely 
employed (he has only four poems in sarV and madid)’, 
besides kad aghtadi and an introductory lamma (cf. 
already al-Shamardal. nos. 22, 26, and Ghaylan b. 
Hurayth, no. 7), he would start with an c atu and yd 
rubba as opening expressions. In the final parts of his 
tardiyyat, we often find an enumeration of the animals 
killed (cf. already al-Shamardal, no. 20, 11. 26-7), 
descriptions of their preparation as food and conclud¬ 
ing expressions as, for example, yd laka min or ni c ma 
’ l-rqfiku/Tkhalilu , both said in praise of the hunting 
animal. Introductory and concluding formulae, the 
mentioning of dawn and of the preparation of the 
meal are sometimes omitted; the length of the poems 
varies between one and three dozens of lines, and a 
great variety of hunting animals are treated (dogs, 
cheetahs, goshawks, tiercels, sakers, peregrines and 
merlins). In some cases, Persian words are employed 
with conspicuous frequency. Notwithstanding all these 
variations, Abu Nuwas’s tardiyyat seem to be strongly 
determined by form and contents. 

Ibn al-Mu c tazz (d. 296/908 [q.v.]), a man of let¬ 
ters and caliph for one day, is the next author who 
has left a greater number of tardiyyat (cf. Diwan, ed. 
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B. Lewin, iv, Istanbul 1945, nos. 1-53; ed. M.B. Sharif, 
ii, Cairo 1978. nos. 66-120). No profound changes 
have taken place since Abu Nuwas’ days. The radjaz 
metre still predominates (only about half a dozen 
poems being composed in metres other than the radjaz > 
among which the mutakarib prevails), and there are 
no new introductory formulae. The structure of the 
poems follows more or less the schemes known from 
Abu Nuwas, with the exception perhaps of the con¬ 
cluding formulae, which Ibn al-Mu c tazz seems to have 
neglected. If there was any change, it was in char¬ 
acterisation and description, above all, by way of im¬ 
agery. Sometimes, quite surprising similes are used, 
and by the choice of the secunda comparationis for the 
hunting animals, an atmosphere of luxury is given to 
many of the poems. 

Less committed to the tradition of Abu Nuwas was 
Ibn al-Mu c tazz’s contemporary al-Nashi* al-Akbar 
(d. 293/906 f#.P.]), a well-known Mu'tazill author. The 
collection of his fragments by H. NadjI (in al-Mawrid, 
xi/1-4 [1982], and xii/1 [1983]) contains some three 
dozen hunting poems. Nearly half of these are com¬ 
posed in metres other than the radjaz (chiefly in mula- 
karib, madid, basil and tawl). About one-third of the 
poems start with one of the formulae already known; 
concluding formulae as well as descriptions of the 
hunters’ meal are missing. On the whole, al-Nashi 5 tends 
to concentrate on depictions of the hunting animal, 
hence approaching the wasf genre. Unique features 
are the hunt with the desert lynx (' c anak al-ard) and 
the weasel (ibn Hrs) and the waiting for the lion in 
hides (cf. ed. NadjI, nos. 23, 63, 116, 125). 

A later poet was Kushadjim (d. ca. 360/971 or 
earlier [< 7 .z/.]), who has left 17 tardiyyat. More than his 
two predecessors just mentioned, he closes his poems 
either by a summarising remark or a final formula 
(as, e.g., akrim bi-, cf. Diwan, ed. Kh. M. Mahfuz, 
Baghdad 1970, nos. 353, 467). But in doing so, he 
did not go beyond what was already achieved by Abu 
Nuwas. Around this time, a sideline had come to the 
fore in the tardiyyat , sc. poetry on fishing with a net. 
One such piece is ascribed to al-Sanawbarl (d. 334/945 
[q-vf, Dtwan , ed. I. ‘Abbas, Appendix no. 72), and 
al-Sarl al-Raffa’ (d. ca. 362/972 [< 7 -y.]), who occasion¬ 
ally earned a living as a fisherman, cultivated this 
topic particularly. Half-a-dozen urdjuzas are transmit¬ 
ted from him (cf. Diwan, Cairo 1355, 6-7, 13, 146, 
204, 267), one of them with a kad aghtadi introduc¬ 
tion (10). Two pieces are composed in tawil (157, 
170). With this exception, the tardiyyat do not seem 
to have developed much further after the second half 
of the 4th/10th century. The genre loses importance 
also with respect to quantity, though hunting poems 
were still composed until the 8th/14th century and 
after. 

Bibliography: M. Ullmann, Untersuchungen zur 
Ragazpoesie, Wiesbaden 1966, 43-5; E. Wagner, 
Grundzuge der klassischen arabischen Dichtung , ii, Darm¬ 
stadt 1988, 46-58; G.R. Smith, ch. 10, Hunting poetry, 
(tardiyyat), in The Cambridge histoiy of Arabic literature. 
Abbasid belles-lettres , ed. J. Ashtiany et alii, Cambridge, 
etc. 1990, 167-84; C A.R. al-Basha, ShiH al-tarad ila 
nihayat al-kam al-thalith al-hidjn, Beirut 1974. 

(T. Seidensticker) 

TARDJAMA (a., pi. taradjim ), verbal noun of the 
verb tardjama “to interpret, translate, write the biog¬ 
raphy of someone (lahu)”. For the function of inter¬ 
preter, see TARDJUMAN. 

1. In literature. 

2. Translations from Greek and Syriac. 


3. Translations from Middle Persian (Pahlavl). 

4. Modern translations into Arabic. 

(a) The 19th century. 

(b) The 20th century. 

5. In modern Persian. 

6. In Turkish. 

1. In literature. 

Here, it may form part of the title of a biog¬ 
raphy, or, especially in contemporary North Africa, 
the biography (or autobiography) itself. Hence 
c ilm al-taradjim is a branch of historical research, some¬ 
times equated by the Twelver Shi‘a with Him al-ridjal 
[q.vi\. The term dates to at least the early 5th/11th 
century, where it appears in the titles of three works 
by al-Tha c alibI (350-429/961-1038 [q.vf), Tardjamat al- 
shu c ard\ Tardjamat al-katib fi adab al-Sahib, and Tardjamat 
al-Mutanabbi; Yakut, Udaba : (e.g. i, 26-7), refers to ear¬ 
lier scholars who compiled taradjim. 

Even when autobiographical, a tardjama is gener¬ 
ally written in the third person, suggesting a distanc¬ 
ing from self and an appeal to set standards and 
understandings of religious and narrative authority. 
Its components include a genealogy, an account of 
formal education and—especially for North Africa— 
Kur’anic memorisation, a list of teachers (often includ¬ 
ing close relatives, which indicates family support for 
religious learning), the books and subjects studied, 
travels, and selections from the subject’s poetry, apho¬ 
risms, or other contributions to learning. A tardjama 
purports to represent words and deeds reliably and 
with credible witnesses, although, as quotation marks 
are not used in classical texts, the Arabic stylistic tag 
“he said to him”, kala lahu , does not clearly distin¬ 
guish between speech and paraphrase. The tardjama 
records the evidence of a person’s character and 
actions. Even modern taradjim contain no speculation 
concerning “inner” self or motive, although the jux¬ 
taposition of anecdotes that demonstrate piety and 
devotion to Kurianic studies suggest intent. A tardjama 
provides dates whenever possible, since the ability to 
date events distinguishes the traditionally educated and 
the elite (North Africa, nas khassa ) from “commoners” 
(‘awamrn), who lack such distinction. Specific dates thus 
further enhance claims to authority and status. 

A tardjama represents the actions and attributes that 
legitimate the piety, literary and scholarly authority 
of its subject. Other activities, no matter how signif¬ 
icant for understanding the role of the individual, are 
not part of the reported scholarly persona. There is 
no mention of marriages, and female relatives gener¬ 
ally appear only when they encourage Kur’anic mem¬ 
orisation and recital. In most instances, the family or 
household contexts in which early learning occurs can¬ 
not be directly ascertained from a tardjama unless the 
father or other relatives play a direct role in Kur’anic 
education. Thus Mukhtar al-Susi’s (1900-63) al-Mdsul 
(Casablanca 1961), a compendium of biographies of 
men of learning from Morocco’s Sus region, contains 
numerous entries which suggest that many of its sub¬ 
jects came from households where the father or another 
close relative is literate and takes an active role in en¬ 
couraging Kur’anic recitation (e.g. ix, 35-6, 101, 168). 
Likewise, peer learning, a crucial element in under¬ 
standing traditional education, is passed over in silence, 
as are most political activities. Men of learning may 
be landlords, politicians and shrewd entrepreneurs, but 
these activities fall outside the scope of the tardjama, 
which concentrates upon elements that link individu¬ 
als with the sacred religious and literary centre of 
society. 
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There have always been alternative forms of biog¬ 
raphy and self-representation, many of which blend 
into one another. These include lives of the Prophet 
and others (sira (y.z>.]); tabakat [ 9 . 0 .], alphabetical com¬ 
pendia of jurists, poets, and compilers of tradition; the 
chronicles of caliphs and rulers; the lives and miracles 
of saints (manakib [</.z>.]); and pilgrimage accounts; and, 
since at least the early 19th century, memoirs influ¬ 
enced by Western methods and conceptions. 

The emergence of the self, a conscious and self¬ 
reflexive “me” or “I”, as an explicit subject in biog¬ 
raphies and autobiographies, an important element of 
Western social thought since the 18th century, 
gradually entered Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Urdu 
literature. Thus Taha Husayn’s third-person represen¬ 
tation of himself in al-Ayydm , the first part of which 
was published in 1929, sometimes assumed to be a 
“realistic” image of an Egyptian childhood and mosque 
school education, is strongly influenced by European 
literary forms, as is the Algerian Malek Bennabi’s 
Memoires d’un temoin du siecle (Algiers 1965), originally 
written in French. The Moroccan 'Allal al-Fasi 
(d. 1974), a popular lecturer at the Karawiyyin mosque- 
university in Fez in the early 1930s and subsequently 
a key leader in Morocco’s nationalist movement, spoke 
only Arabic, yet the style of his autobiographical 
writings (e.g. al-Nakd al-dhati , Cairo 1952) suggests the 
influence of “modern” representations of self influ¬ 
enced at least indirectly by European forms. 

The social and political context in which taradjjm 
are written must also be considered in both tradi¬ 
tional and contemporary exemplars of the genre. In 
general, a tarftama represents religious scholars to spec¬ 
ific, known audiences, whether an international net¬ 
work of scholars or more regional and local ones. 
Indeed, for a younger generation of state-educated 
North Africans, tardfima implies a traditional form of 
biographical narrative and religious authority; the term 
is not used for more “modern” forms of biography 
and autobiography. Until the availability of printing 
in the 19th century for Morocco and the 1970s for 
the c UmanI interior, tardjamas circulated only in man¬ 
uscript form through networks of religious scholars 
known to one another. Thus access to tar^amas, as 
well as the ability to create them, implied religious 
and scholarly authority. Well after the introduction of 
printing, tar^amas continued to circulate in manuscript 
form. For instance, al-Susfs Mcfsul , cited above, cir¬ 
culated for at least two decades prior to its private 
printing in 1961. In the Ibadl interior of northern 
TJman, several compilations of taradjim continue to 
circulate only as manuscripts. 

There are several points of resemblance between 
tardfamas in regional contexts as disparate as ‘Uman 
and Morocco. In the tar#amas of both literary tradi¬ 
tions, genealogies link men of learning with their dis¬ 
tinguished ancestors, and the enumeration of scholars 
under whom the subjects studied does the same for 
their claims to scholarly authority. Selections from the 
subjects’ sayings and actions exemplify character; lists 
of distinguished students represent their continued 
authority; and the sayings of associates who admire 
them enhance authority. 

Tardjamas are not ordered by the chronological 
sequence of events, although genealogical descent and 
the details of early studies usually come first. Anecdotes 
or incidents intended to show character do not dis¬ 
tinguish between youth or maturity. Because the per¬ 
sona of a man (or occasionally woman) of learning 
is linked to fixed qualities, sequence and chronology 
become peripheral. 


In Morocco, as in 'Uman, it is difficult to sepa¬ 
rate a tardjama from its intended audience. It is almost 
always prepared in response to a specific request, often 
for inclusion in compilations that reveal complex, 
mutually supportive networks of patronage among men 
of learning. Thus al-SusI portrays judges, court func¬ 
tionaries, teachers, and others with claims to learning 
as regularly offering hospitality and gifts to writers of 
such compendia, to poets and to others who could 
enhance their reputations. In this respect, tar^amas 
differ according to social and political contexts and 
over time. They are not self-contained. For the late 
19th and 20th centuries, tar^amas were intended for 
audiences with access to additional (usually word- 
of-mouth) complementary narratives. In the contem¬ 
porary era, as in the past, their compilation is a means 
of securing status and a reputation for learning. 

Bibliography. For an excellent contextualisation 
of biographical dictionaries in mediaeval Damascus, 
see M. Chamberlain, Knowledge and social practice in 
medieval Damascus, 1190-1350 , Cambridge 1994, esp. 
18-21, 149-50, 154-60. For the modern era, see 
D.F. Eickelman, Knowledge and power in Morocco, 
Princeton 1985, and idem, Traditional Islamic learn¬ 
ing and ideas of the person in the twentieth century , in 
Middle Eastern lives, ed. M. Kramer, Syracuse 1991, 
35-59. On genealogical representations of self, see 
A. Sebti, Au Maroc: Sharijisme citadin, charisme et his¬ 
toriography , in Annales: Economies, Societes, Civilisations , 
xli (1986), 433-57. M.K. Hermansen, Interdisciplinary 
approaches to Islamic biographical materials, in Religion, 
xviii (1988), 163-82, offers a comprehensive general 
account, as does G. Makdisi, Tabaqat- biography: law 
and orthodoxy in Classical Islam, in Islamic Studies, 
Occasional Papers , viii, Islamabad 1994, for the medi¬ 
aeval period. M.H. Zaidi, Biography in modem Urdu 
literature, in South Asian Digest of Regional Writing, 
v (1976), 99-120, discusses modern trends. 

(D.F. Eickelman) 

2. Translations from Greek and Syriac. 
Tardjama (Arabic), and the Persian and Turkish 
forms, tardfima ( kardan) and terciime (etmek), are the most 
commonly used terms for “translation” from one 
language to another. Two other terms used in this 
sense in Arabic, especially in the first few centuries 
of Islam, are nakl and, to a lesser extent, tafstr (see 
the references by G. Endress, in GAP, iii, 3). 

Translation had played a crucial role in the cultural 
history of multilingual Near Eastern peoples ever since 
the beginning of the second millennium B.C., with 
the translations of Sumerian texts into Akkadian. The 
conquest of the Near East by Alexander the Great 
and the ensuing spread of Greek and Hellenism led 
to two significant developments, before the rise of 
Islam, in the two major indigenous linguistic and 
cultural groups, the Aramaic and the Persian. Among 
the former, considerable sections of whom had in the 
meantime embraced Christianity, an initial attitude of 
antagonism against pagan Hellenism eventually gave 
place to assimilation just at the time when the Muslim 
Arabs were moving into Syria and Palestine. Helped 
by their knowledge of Greek and their training in the 
study of the Greek church fathers, Syriac-speaking 
scholars were translating in the 7 th century pagan 
Greek works, primarily in the fields of Aristotelian 
logic and medicine (S. Brock, in Bibi, section 3). In 
the Sasanid empire, the devastation of Alexander’s 
conquests was incorporated into an imperial ideology 
that simultaneously glorified the Sasanid dynasty and 
promoted the assimilation of Hellenism through trans¬ 
lations from Greek into Pahlavi, which appear to have 
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reached their high point during the reign of Khusraw 
Anushirwan (A.D. 531-78). As the Denkard IV has it, 
Alexander’s conquest caused the books containing the 
Avesta and the Zand to be scattered throughout the 
world, but the Sasanids, starting with their founder, 
Ardashfr I, took it upon themselves to collect these 
texts as well as other non-religious writings on sci¬ 
ence and philosophy which were conformable to 
Zoroastrian teachings (M. Shaki, The Denkard account 
of the history of the Zoroastrian scriptures , in ArO , xlix 
[1981], 119). In this fashion, philosophical and sci¬ 
entific writings of all cultures were seen as ultimately 
either derived from or conformable with the Avesta, 
and translation as the means to “repatriate” them into 
Persian. This culture of translation in late Sasanid 
times, officially sponsored by the state, continued even 
after the fall of the Persian empire, and during the 
Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods gave rise to 
numerous translations from the Pahlavi into Arabic 
[see the following section]. 

With the advent of Islam and a new political order, 
yet another language with universalist claims, the last 
in a long series, made its appearance in the Near 
East. The move of Arab rulers and tribesmen into 
areas whose populations did not speak Arabic made 
translation into Arabic inevitable both in government 
circles and in everyday life during the Umayyad period. 
Necessity dictated that, for reasons of continuity, the 
early Umayyads keep both the Greek-speaking 
functionaries and the Greek language in their imperial 
administration in Damascus. The Fihrist (242, 11. 25- 
30) mentions that Sardjun b. Mansur al-RumT (the 
Byzantine), who served as secretary to the first 
Umayyad caliphs from Mu'awiya to c Abd al-Malik, 
was asked by the latter to translate the administrative 
apparatus (diwan) into Arabic. Also related to the needs 
of the ruling elite in Umayyad times was the 
translation, sponsored by Hisham’s secretary Salim 
Abu VAla*, of the Greek mirror for princes literature 
in the form of correspondence between Aristotle and 
Alexander the Great (M. Grignaschi, Le roman epistolaire 
classique , in Le Museon, lxxx [1967], 223, following 
the Fihrist , 117, 1. 30). Similar needs must have 
occasioned the translation of the Syriac medical 
compendium ( kunnash) of Ahrun [q.v. in Suppl.] by 
Masardjawayh [g.u.], allegedly for Marwan I or ‘Umar 
II, if indeed the sources in this regard are to be relied 
upon. In private life, social and commercial intercourse 
in Syro-Palestine and Egypt, heavily Greek-speaking 
until well after the end of the Umayyads, made 
translation a quotidian reality. Bilingual Greek and 
Arabic papyri of deeds and contracts attest to this 
fact for 7th-8th century Egypt; the practice was 
doubtless ubiquitous. Due also to the existence of 
numerous Greek speakers in these areas, translation 
from the Greek must have been easily available on 
an individual basis to everybody, scholar or otherwise. 
Even as late as the 4th/10th century, Hamza al- 
Isfahani relates how he asked a Greek prisoner of 
war and his son to translate orally for him a text on 
Graeco-Roman history (cited by F. Rosenthal, 
Historiography , 74 n. 1). All these activities of translation 
during the Umayyad period are instances of random 
and ad hoc accommodation to the needs of the times, 
generated by Arab rule over non-Arab peoples. 
Deliberate and planned scholarly interest in the 
translation of Greek works (and Syriac works inspired 
by Greek) into Arabic appears not to have been 
present in Umayyad times. The report that the prince 
IChalid b. Yazid [< q.v .] had had Greek books on 
alchemy, astrology, and other sciences translated into 


Arabic has been demonstrated to be a later fabrication 
(M. Ullmann, Halid ibn Yazid und die Alchemic. Eine 
Legende , in IsL, lv [1978], 181-218). 

It was with the accession of the ‘Abbasids to power 
and the transfer of the seat of the caliphate to Ba g hdad 
under al-Mansur that translation into Arabic from 
Greek (on occasion through Pahlavi or Syriac inter¬ 
mediaries) became a movement, a historically significant 
social phenomenon. What sets the translation move¬ 
ment in Baghdad apart from the incidental translation 
activities of Umayyad times and other periods of 
Islamic history is that it lasted uninterruptedly for well 
over two centuries, that it was commissioned by both 
the ‘Abbasid aristocracy and the majority of all literate 
classes of Baghdadi society, that it was financially 
supported with an enormous outlay of funds, both 
public and private, and that it eventually proceeded 
on the basis of a scholarly methodology and philo¬ 
logical exactitude that spanned generations and 
reflected, in the final analysis, a social attitude; more 
than any other characteristic it defines the public 
culture of early Ba gh dadi society. At the end of the 
Graeco-Arabic translation movement, the majority of 
pagan Greek books on science and philosophy (high 
literature and pagan history were excluded) that were 
available in Late Antiquity throughout the eastern 
Byzantine empire and the Near East had been 
translated into Arabic. To these should be added a 
few other marginal genres of writings, such as 
Byzantine military manuals, popular collections of 
wisdom sayings (gnomologia), and even books on 
falconry (for details, see BibL, section 2). In sheer 
quantity of volumes translated, let alone in quality of 
translation, the achievement was stupendous. 

Historical sources credit al-Mansur with having 
initiated the translation movement (al-Mas‘udI, Mururfy 
viii, 286 ff.; Sa‘id, Tabakat al-umam , 48; Ibn Khaldun- 
Rosenthal, iii, 115). The ‘Abbasids came into power 
as the result of a civil war, and al-Mansur addressed 
the task of reconciling the different interest groups 
that participated in the ‘Abbasid cause and legitimising 
the rule of the ‘Abbasid dynasty in their eyes by 
expanding his imperial ideology to include the concerns 
of factions that were carriers of Sasanid culture. These 
included, among others, Persianised Arabs and Ara¬ 
maeans, Persian converts to Islam, and especially 
Zoroastrian Persians—at the time of al-Mansur still 
the majority of Persians—who, as a number of Persian 
revivalist insurrections of the time (like that of Sunbadh 
[^.i».]) indicates, had to be convinced that the Islamic 
conquests were irreversible. This was done by promul¬ 
gating the view that the ‘Abbasid dynasty, in addition 
to being direct descended from the Prophet, was at 
the same time the successor of the ancient imperial 
dynasties in Mesopotamia, culminating in the Sasanids. 
As the most effective means for the diffusion of this 
ideology, al-Mansur incorporated the translation culture 
of the Sasanids as part of his overall imperial ideology, 
and employed the same technique as the Zoroastrians 
did for spreading their millennarianism: astrological 
history (political astrology), i.e. accounts and predictions 
of dynastic reigns in terms of cyclical periods governed 
by the stars [see kiran]. His court astrologer, Abu 
Sahl b. Nawbakht (see D. Pingree in Elr, i, 369), 
composed a book in which he incorporated the account 
of the transmission and preservation of the sciences 
from Denkard IV (mentioned above) and placed heavy 
emphasis on the role of translation in the renewal of 
knowledge as ordained by the stars for each people 
(fragment from the K. al-Nahmatdn> quoted in the Fihrist , 
238-9; see Pingree, The Thousands of Abu Ma c $har , 
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London 1968, 7 ff). Astrological history performed 
for al-Mansur and his immediate successors both a 
political function in that it presented the political 
dominion of the 'Abbasid state, whose cycle was just 
beginning, as ordained by the stars and ultimately by 
God, and hence inevitable, and an ideological function 
in that it inculcated the view of the 'Abbasids as the 
legitimate successors, in the grand astrological scheme 
of things, of the ancient Mesopotamian empires, 
something which entailed translation of ancient texts 
as part of the renewal of sciences incumbent upon 
each imperial dynasty. Al-Mansur’s adoption of this 
aspect of Sasanid ideology and its culture of translation 
indirectly initiated the Graeco-Arabic translation 
movement and gave it official sanction. 

The initial translations of Greek works were made 
from Pahlavi intermediaries or compilations (Duneau, 
Nallino, Kunitzsch, in BibL, section 6), and they were 
preponderantly of astrological character, as 'Abbasid 
interest in political astrology required. However, the 
translation movement was further invigorated and its 
role enhanced also by other causes which uniquely 
combined to sustain it for well over two centuries. 
The exigencies of religio-political confrontation played 
a major role. Religious debate within Islam and 
polemics between Islam and other religions became 
particularly acute after the ‘Abbasids came to power, 
both because the revolution raised expectations that 
were bound to be thwarted and because of the 
universalist claims of Islam as a religion put forth by 
the new imperial ideology. Under al-Mahdl, attempts 
to resolve the conflict were on occasion violent—like 
his persecution of the Manichaeans who, long sup¬ 
pressed under the Sasanids, re-emerged during the 
Umayyad period and returned en masse to 'Irak, the 
place of origin of their founder, Man! [q.v.] —but for 
the most part they rested on disputation. The need 
to understand better the rules of dialectical argumen¬ 
tation prompted al-Mahdi to commission from the 
Nestorian Patriarch Timothy I, with whom he debated, 
a translation of the best handbook on the subject, 
Aristotle’s Topics (H. Putman, L’eglise el VIslam sous 
Timothee I, Beirut 1975, 106). Within Islam, there was 
injected into theological discussion a cosmological ele¬ 
ment, and in particular atomism, apparently by the 
Manichean sects (the Bardesanites; cf. van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft , Berlin 1991, i, 418 ff; A. Dhanani, 
The physical theory of Kaldm, Leiden 1994, 182 ff.). The 
need for an alternative cosmology occasioned the 
translation of Aristotle’s Physics, a work which, like 
the Topics , was to be re-translated repeatedly. Further 
development of such discussions eventually led, by the 
middle of the 3rd/9th century, to the translation, in 
the circle of al-Kindi [</.».], of theologically significant 
Aristotelian and Neoplatonic texts (G. Endress, in GAP, 
ii, 428). 

By the time of the civil war between al-AmTn and 
al-Mahnun, the ideological orientation given to the 
'Abbasid state by al-Mansur had won wide acceptance 
and the translation movement was firmly entrenched 
in the cultural life of Baghdad. Al-Ma’mun, back in 
Baghdad as both a fratricide and regicide, made use, 
among other things, also of the culture generated by 
the translation movement in order to re-establish and 
expand the centralised authority of the caliph. He 
engaged in an intensive propaganda campaign that 
aimed at portraying him as the champion of Islam 
abroad and as the final arbiter about the true 
interpretation of Islam at home. In order to achieve 
the first objective, he initiated an aggressive foreign 
policy against the Byzantines, who were portrayed not 


merely as infidels but also as culturally benighted and 
inferior both to their own ancestors, the ancient Greeks, 
and to the Muslims, who appreciated and translated 
ancient Greek science. The cultural superiority of the 
Muslims was presented as being due to Islam itself 
as a religion: the Byzantines had turned their back 
to ancient science because of Christianity, while the 
Muslims had welcomed it because of Islam (cf. A. 
Miquel, La geographic humaine du monde musulman jusqu’au 
milieu du II e siecle , Paris-The Hague 1975, ii, ch. 8, 
esp. 458-81). Anti-Byzantinism thus became pro- 
Hellenism. The second objective could be achieved 
only by divesting the criteria for religious authority 
from the religious and hadith scholars among the 
common people and concentrating them in the person 
of the caliph; this in turn could be effected only by 
making the caliph’s personal judgment in interpreting 
the religious texts, based on reason, the ultimate 
criterion, not the dogmatic statements of religious 
leaders based on transmitted authority. One of the 
public relations campaigns through which these policies 
were pursued was the dissemination, by his commander 
and right-hand man, c Abd Allah b. Tahir [q.v], of 
the dream which al-Ma 5 mun allegedly had about 
Aristotle (this version, earlier than that in the Fihrist, 
243, 1. 3, survives in Ibn Nubata, Sark, Cairo 1964, 
213). According to this original version, the philosopher 
states that personal judgment (raf) is the ultimate 
criterion for the best [political and religious] speech, 
thereby promoting both the rationalist HanafT 
orientation of the mihna [q.v] as instituted by al- 
Ma’mun and the philhellenism of his campaign against 
Byzantium. The effectiveness of the dream depended 
on the culture of Hellenism generated by the trans¬ 
lation movement, which it presupposed; the dream 
was thus the consequence of the translation movement, 
not its originator, as the Fihrist would have it, while 
at the same time it provided further incentive for its 
more aggressive prosecution. 

The impetus given to the translation movement by 
'Abbasid ideology was further sustained by secondary 
causes generated by it, which continued to be active 
even after the original ideologies ceased to be relevant. 
The ideological campaigns of al-Mansur and his 
immediate successors achieved what they were designed 
to accomplish; those of al-Ma’mun, which aimed to 
re-establish the caliph’s political and religious authority, 
suffered a setback with the termination of the mihna 
[q.v.] under al-Mutawakkil and were subsequently 
rendered irrelevant by the humiliation of the office 
of the caliph at the hands of the Turkish military. 
By that time, however, the translation culture had 
become the fashion among the elite in Ba gh dad, who 
continued to support it well into the Buyid century 
(945-1055). Sponsorship was not restricted to any spe¬ 
cific source; the sponsors came from all ethnic and 
religious groups that played politically and economically 
significant roles during the first two centuries of 
Ba gh dad: Muslim Arab aristocrats, foremost among 
whom were members of the extended 'Abbasid family; 
Nestorian Arabs who converted to Islam in office, like 
the Wahb family: secretaries, waziTS, and scholars 
(Sourdel, Le vizirat e >abbaside, Damascus 1959-60, i, 312 
ff); Zoroastrian and Buddhist Persians who converted 
to Islam in office, like the Nawbakht, Munadjdjim, 
and Baramika families [q.vv]: astrologers, literati, 
theologians, secretaries and wazirs; Arabised Persian 
Muslims, like the Tahirids: generals and politicians 
(C.E. Bosworth, The Tahirids and Arabic culture, in JSS, 
xiv [1969]), and like the Zayyat family: manufacturers 
and merchants, secretaries (Sourdel, op. cit., i, 254 ff); 
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and Arabised Persian Nestorians, subsequently con¬ 
verted to Islam, like the al-Djarrah family: secretaries 
(Sourdel, op. cit., 520 ff.). 

Equally as significant as the support of the political 
and social elite was the active sponsorship of scientists 
and scholars of all groups, who commissioned the 
translation of Greek texts for their practice and 
research. Noteworthy among them were Muslim Arab 
aristocrats like al-Kindi, scientist and philosopher 
(Endress, in GAP, ii, 428); the Gondeshapur medical 
heads, the Persian Nestorian families of Bukhtishu*. 
Masawayh and Tayfuri ( J.C. Soumia and G. Troupeau, 
Jean Mesue, in Clio Medica , iii [1968], 109-17); and the 
upstart brothers, the Banu Musa [q.v .], of questionable 
pedigree (see further R. Rashed, in BibL, section 6). 

The translators from Greek and Syriac themselves 
(see the list given by Ibn Abf UsaybPa, i, 203-5) 
belonged to the Christian churches dominant in the 
Fertile Crescent: Melkites (the Bitnk father and son, 
K.usta b. Luka [^.i/.]), Jacobites ( f Abd al-Masfh b. 
Na/ima al-Himsf, Yahya b. ‘Adi [</.??.]), and Nestorians 
(the family of Hunayn b. Ishak [q.vi\, Matta b. Yunus 
[</.z/.]). Ethnically, they were preponderantly Aramaeans, 
in some cases Arabs (Hunayn). Called upon by their 
various sponsors to translate Greek works into Arabic, 
they had the pre- and early Islamic Graeco-Syriac 
translations to fall back on as models; however, this 
proved of limited usefulness. The Graeco-Syriac 
translations of non-Christian texts did not cover the 
wide range of subjects in demand for translation into 
Arabic, and, having been made for scholarly purposes 
in completely different circumstances than those into 
Arabic, they were not subject to the keen criticism 
and demand for precision. The translators, therefore, 
on the one hand improved their knowledge of Greek 
beyond the level of Syriac scholarship, and, on the 
other, developed an Arabic vocabulary and style for 
scientific discourse that remained standard well into 
the present century (see M. Ullmann, Mcht nur. . 
sondem auch ..in IsL, lx [1983], 34-6; for details, see 
BibL, section 5). Throughout the various stages of the 
movement, the translations themselves were repeatedly 
revised with three objectives in mind: greater fidelity 
to the original, a more natural Arabic style, and 
greater accuracy in the technical terminology (see 
Endress, in GAP, iii, 3-23, and BibL, section 4). The 
translators, who worked as private individuals unaf- 
filiated with any institution (the Bayt al-hikma [g.z/.] was 
the Wbbasid palace library whose chief function was 
to store Arabic translations of Sasanid literature and 
history: Hamza al-Isfahanf, apud G. Schoeler, Arabische 
Handschriften, ii, Stuttgart 1990, 308; F. Rosenthal, in 
JAOS ', cxv, 109a), invested time and effort into their 
work because it was a lucrative profession. According 
to the Fihrist (243, 11. 18-20), Abu Sulayman al-Sidjistam 
said that the Banu Musa used to pay monthly 500 
dinars “for full-time translation” (li ’l-nakl wa 7- 
muldzama). Kusta b. Luka, as a young man out to 
make his fortune, left his home town of Ba'albakk 
and went to Ba gh dad where he translated, for pay, 
some of the books he had taken with him (Fihrist, 243, 
1. 18). The high level of translation technique and 
philological accuracy achieved by Hunayn’s school and 
other translators early in the 4th/10th century was 
due to the incentive provided by the munificence of 
their sponsors, a munificence which in turn was due 
to the prestige that Ba gh dadi society attached to the 
translated works and the knowledge of their contents. 

The translation movement was naturally transformed 
during the Buyid era into the Islamic scientific and 
philosophical tradition (Endress, Die Wissenschqften, in 


GAP, iii, 24-152); by the end of the 4th/10th century, 
the work of scholars who wrote in Arabic far surpassed, 
from the point of view of the society that demanded 
it, the scientific and philosophical level of the translated 
works, and royal or wealthy sponsors commissioned 
original works in Arabic rather than translations of 
Greek works. Most of the seminal Greek works had 
been translated; for the little that was left untranslated 
there was no longer any social or scholarly need. 

After the end of the translation movement there 
are almost no recorded instances, before the modern 
age, of Arabic translations from the Greek. On an 
individual level, it was always possible to find a Greek 
speaker in the Islamic world for oral translation; al- 
Safadfs informant on Greek matters, for example, the 
famous scholar Shams al-Dm al-Dimashkf [q.vi\, would 
appear to have received his information from some 
such source in Damascus (see Qhayth, Beirut 1975, 
54). The only exception is the Ottoman scholar Es 4 ad 
al-YanyawI who lived during the Tulip Period [see 
lale devri]. Dissatisfied with the early ‘Abbasid trans¬ 
lations of Aristotle, he learned Greek from certain 
Greek functionaries in the Ottoman administration 
and translated anew into Arabic some Aristotelian 
treatises (M. Tiirker, Fdrabfnin ‘§era : it ul-yakin > i\ in 
Ara§tirma , i [1963], 151-2, 173-4). This effort, which 
appears to have been short-lived, is to be seen as 
part of the trend for modernisation in 17th-18th 
century Ottoman culture through translations and 
compilations from European languages into Turkish 
(cf. V.L. Menage, Three Ottoman treatises on Europe, in 
Iran and Islam [« In memoriam V. Minorsky], ed. 
C.E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 421-33), and, within 
that context, in relation to the resurgent Aristotelianism 
among Greek intellectuals. 

The particular linguistic achievement of the early 
‘Abbasid Graeco-Arabic translation movement was that 
it produced a scientific literature with a technical 
vocabulary for its concepts, as well as a high koine 
language that made Classical Arabic a fit vehicle for 
the intellectual achievements of Islamic scholarship; its 
particular historical achievement was to preserve for 
posterity both lost Greek texts and more reliable 
manuscript traditions of those extant. On a broader 
and more fundamental level, the translation movement 
made Islamic civilisation the successor to Hellenistic 
civilisation. As such, not only did it ensure the survival 
of Hellenism at a time when the Latin West was 
ignorant of it and the Byzantine East busy suppressing 
it, but proved that it can be expressed in languages 
and adopted in cultures other than Greek, and that 
it is international in scope and the common property 
of all mankind. 

Bibliography : Fundamental for the historical and 
philological study of the Arabic translations from 
Greek and Syriac and their legacy in Islamic 
scholarship is the book-length article by G. Endress, 
Die wissenschaftliche Literatur , in Grundriss der Arabischen 
Philologie (GAP), ed. H. Gatje and W. Fischer, 
Wiesbaden, 1987-92, ii, 400-506 and iii, 3-152, with 
practically exhaustive bibliography until its appear¬ 
ance. This to be complemented, for a study of the 
translations as a social phenomenon, by D. Gutas, 
Greek thought, Arabic culture. The Graeco-Arabic transla¬ 
tion movement in Baghdad and early Abbasid society, 
London 1998. 

1. Sources. The only extant document on the 
Graeco-(Syro-)Arabic (and incipient Arabo-Syriac) 
translation movement from a leading participant is 
the autobibliographical letter ( Risdla ) by Hunayn b. 
Ishak to 4 All b. Yahya b. al-Munadjdjim (d. 275/ 
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888 ) on the translations of Galenic works, ed. and 
revised by G. Bergstrasser, Hunain ibn Ishaq iiber die 
syrischen und arabischen Galen-Ubersetzungen, AKM XVII, 
2, Leipzig 1925, and Neue Materialien zu Hunain ibn 
Ishaq’s Galen-Bibliographic, AKM XIX, 2, Leipzig 
1932. On the text of Hunayn, see also R. Degen, 
Wer iibersetzte . . . ^ugleich ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte 
der “Risala” des Hunain b. Ishaq , in WOr, x (1979), 
73-92; on its place in the context of Arabic 
philological scholarship, see F. Rosenthal, The tech¬ 
nique and approach of Muslim scholarship, Rome 1947, 
26-33. Only slightly less valuable than Hunayn’s 
letter is the Fihrist, which derives its information on 
the translation literature from Yahya b. c Adl (d. 
974) and the Aristotelian school of Baghdad which 
he headed. Valuable primary sources, insofar as 
they do not derive from the Fihrist , are also the 
bibliographical works by Ibn Djuldjul, Sa‘id al- 
Andalusi, Ibn Abf UsaybFa and Ibn al-KiftT [q.w.]. 
See further, Endress, in GAP, ii, 474-6. The much- 
discussed passage by al-Safadi, Ghayth, i, 46 (Cairo 
1305) on translation techniques is translated, along 
with most of the other information on the subject, 
by F. Rosenthal, The Classical heritage in Islam, London 
and Berkeley 1975 (« tr. of Das Fortleben der Antike 
im Islam, Zurich 1965), 15-23. Al-Safadfs account 
is theoretical and does not correspond to the facts, 
as demonstrated by J.N. Mattock in his article in 
Symposium Graeco-arabicum II (below, section 4). 

2. Translated works. The bibliography of the 
translated Greek works has benefited from the 
pioneering study by J.G. Wenrich, De auctorum 
graecorum versionibus et commentariis syriacis arabicis 
armeniacis persicisque commentatio, Leipzig 1842, and 
the classic work by M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen 
Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (originally in various 
journals, 1889-96; see GAP, ii, 481), repr. Graz 
1960, both of which have been now superseded by 
more recent bibliographical works, primarily those 
by F. Sezgin and M. Ullmann. For the various 
fields, see the following (in alphabetical order): 
(a) Agriculture: GAS, iv, 301-29; Ullmann, Die Natur- 
und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, HO, Erg. bd. vi/2, 
Leiden 1972, 427-39. (b) Alchemy: G4S, iv, Si¬ 
ll 9; Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 145-91 [see al-kImiya’]. 
(c) Astrology: GAS, vii, 30-97; Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 
277-302. (d) Astronomy: GAS, vi. (e) Botany: Ullmann, 
Geheimwiss., 70-4. (f) Geography: GAS, x and ff., 
forthcoming, (g) Grammar: F. Rundgren, Uber den 
griechischen Einjluss auf die arabische Nationalgrammatik, 
in Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Nova Series 2.5 (1976), 
119-44, reviewed by C.H.M. Versteegh, in BiOr, 
xxvi (1979), 235-6; Versteegh, Hellenistic education and 
the origin of Arabic grammar, in Studies in the History of 
Linguistics 20, Amsterdam 1980, 333-44. (h) Litera¬ 
ture: [i] Gnomic literature: D. Gutas, Greek Wisdom 
literature in Arabic translation, New Haven 1975; 
F. Rosenthal, Fortleben/Heritage, ch. 12. [ii] Novels: 
T. Hagg, The oriental reception of Greek novels. A 
survey with some preliminary considerations, in Symbolae 
Osloenses, lxi (1986), 99-131. [iii] The Alexander 
Romance: Iskandar-nama [q.v.]; G. Endress, review 
of M. Brocker, Aristoteles als Alexanders Lehrer in der 
Legende , Bonn 1966, in Oriens, xxi-xxii (1968-9), 411- 
16; M. Grignaschi, La figure d’Alexandre chez les Arabes 
et sa genese, in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, iii (1993), 
205-34. [iv] Fables, Aesopica, popular literature: 
F. Rosenthal, A small collection of Aesopic fables in 
Arabic translation, in Studia semitica necnon iranica Rudolpho 
Macuch. . . dedicata, Wiesbaden 1989, 233-56. [v] 
Poetry, general: I. £ Abbas, Malamih yiindniyya fi 


Tadab aUarabi, Beirut 1977. (i) Magic: Ullmann, 
Geheimwiss., 364-82. (j) Mathematics and Geometry: 
GAS, v, review by D.A. King, JAOS, xcix (1979), 
450-59. (k) Medicine, Pharmacology, Veterinary 
science: GAS, iii; M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 
HO, Erg. bd. vi/1, Leiden 1970. (1) Meteorology, 
astrometeorology: GAS, vii, 212-32, 308-21. (m) Mili¬ 
tary manuals: Cl. Cahen, art. harb, at vol. Ill, 
181; V. Christides, Naval warfare in the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean (6th-14th centuries). An Arabic translation of Leo 
VPs Naumachica, in Graeco-Arabica (Athens), iii (1984), 
137-48. (n) Mineralogy: Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 95- 
102. (o) Music: R. d’Erlanger, La musique arabe, ii, 
Paris 1935, 257-306; H.G. Farmer, The sources of 
Arabian music, Leiden 1965, pp. xi-xii, 13-21; 
A. Shiloah, The theory of music in Arabic writings, 
Munich 1979. (p) Optics: M. Blay and G. Troupeau, 
Sur quelques publications recentes consacrees a Vhistoire de 
Voptique antique et arabe, in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy , 
v (1995), 121-36. (q) Philosophy: Endress, Die 
Arabisch-Islamische Philosophic. Ein Forschungsbericht, in 
%GAIW, v (1989), 1-47, also in Contemporary philo¬ 
sophy. A new survey, vi/2, Amsterdam 1990, 651-702; 
D. Gutas, Pre-Pbtinian philosophy in Arabic (other than 
Platonism and Aristotelianism). A review of the sources, in 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der Romischen Welt, Part II, 
xxxvi/7, 4939-73. Further bibliography in GAP, ii, 
478-81, iii, 24. For Aristotle in particular, see the 
entries in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, i, Paris 
1989. (r) Zoology: [i] General: Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 
8-18; H. Eisenstein, Einfiihrung in die arabische 
Zoographie, Berlin 1991, 117-21 and passim, [ii] 
Hunting literature: Ullmann, Geheimwiss., 43-45. 
(s) For Christian Greek works translated into Arabic, 
see G. Graf, GCAL, i, Vatican 1944, and P. Peeters, 
Le trefonds oriental de I’hagiographie byzantine, Brussels 
1950, 165-218. 

3. Syriac translations. See in particular 
S. Brock, From antagonism to assimilation. Syriac attitudes 
to Greek learning, in East of Byzantium. Syria and 
Armenia in the formative period, ed. N. Garsoian et al., 
Washington DC 1980, 17-34, and his other arti¬ 
cles conveniently collected in the Variorum volume 
Syriac perspectives on Late Antiquity, London 1984; also 
the articles by H. Hugonnard-Roche, referred to 
in his study published in the volume by D. Jacquart, 
below, section 5. See also A. Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syrischen Literatur, Bonn 1922; A.O. Whipple, Role 
of the Nestorians as the connecting link between Greek and 
Arabic medicine, in Annals of Medical History , N.S. viii 
(1936), 313-23; G. Klinge, Die Bedeutung der syrischen 
Theologen als Vermittler der griechischen Philosophic an den 
Islam, in £ fiir Kirchengeschichte, lviii (1939), 346-86; 
G. Troupeau, Le role des syriaques dans la transmission 
et Sexploitation du patrimoine philosophique et scientifique 
grec, in Arabica, xxxviii (1991), 1-10. 

4. Stages of the translation movement. 
Studies on the language and techniques of trans¬ 
lation in its various stages: (a) To the oldest stage 
belongs the translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Euclid’s Elements. The former is studied in the 
exhaustive commentary appended to the edition by 
M.C. Lyons, Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica. The Arabic version, 
2 vols., Cambridge 1982; the latter is studied in a 
number of articles by S. Brentjes; see in particular 
Textzeugen und Hypothesen zum arabischen Euklid, in 
Archive for History of Exact Sciences, xlvii (1994), 53- 
92. (b) Similar analyses of the translations prepared 
in the circle of ai-Kindf in the subsequent stage, 
which antedates that of Hunayn, are offered by 
Endress, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen von Aristoteles’ 
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Schrift De Caelo, diss. Frankfurt am Main 1966, and 
his Proclus Arabus , Beiruter Texte und Studien 10, 
Beirut 1973. (c) Hunayn’s translations are analysed 
in the pioneering study by G. Bergstrasser, Hunain 
b. Ishak und seine Schule, Leiden 1913. The language 
of Hunayn’s nephew and collaborator, Hubaysh, is 
studied by H.H. Biesterfeldt, Galens Traktat dass die 
Krqfte der Seele .. AKM 40.4, Wiesbaden 1973. 
A first attempt at a “translation grammar” (Griechisch- 
arabische Ubersetzungsgrammatik) of versions prepared 
in this school was made by H.-J. Ruland, Die arabi- 
sche Ubersetzung der Schrift des Alexander von Aphrodisias 
uber die Sinneswahmehmung , in Nachr. d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1978), no. 5, 196-202. 
(d) Translations of the final stage, as represented 
by Kusta b. Luka’s translation of Ps.-Plutarch’s 
Placita philosophorum , are analysed by H. Daiber, 
Aetius Arabus, Wiesbaden 1980. (e) Stage of schol¬ 
arly emendation, i.e. on the basis of contents rather 
than original texts: H. Hugonnard-Roche, Remarques 
sur la tradition arabe de /’Organon d’apres le manuscrit 
Paris , Bibliotheque Rationale, ar. 2346, in Ch. Burnett 
(ed.), Glosses and commentaries on Aristotelian logical texts, 
London 1993, 19-28. (f) An illuminating compar¬ 
ison between two translations of the same Greek 
text, one from stage [b] and the other from stage 
[d], is given by J.N. Mattock, The early translations 
from Greek into Arabic: an experiment in comparative assess¬ 
ment, in Symposium Graeco-arabicum II, ed. Endress, 
Amsterdam 1989, 73-102. 

5. The language of the translations; 
lexicography. A survey of the language of the 
translations at all stages and of the development of 
scientific Arabic is given by Endress, Die griechisch- 
arabischen Ubersetzungen und die Sprache der arabischen 
Wissenschaften, in Symposium Graeco-arabicum II (section 
4), 103-45, revised repr. under the title Die Entwick- 
lung der Fachsprache, in GAP, iii, 3-23. On the 
significance of the Graeco-Arabic translations for 
Arabic syntax and vocabulary, see Ullmann, WKAS, 
ii, 2, pp. ix-xi, and the references cited there. 
Specific studies on the development of Arabic 
technical terminology, on the basis of the translation 
literature, in the fields of logic, philosophy, astron¬ 
omy, and medicine are collected in D. Jacquart, 
La formation du vocabulaire scientifique et intellectuel dans 
le monde arabe, in Etudes sur le vocabulaire intellectuel 
du Moyen Age, vii, Tumhout 1994. Graeco-Arabic 
historical glossaries are appended to a number of 
editions of translated Greek works. See now Endress 
and Gutas, A Greek and Arabic lexicon. Materials for a 
dictionary of the mediaeval translations for Greek into Arabic, 
Leiden 1992 ff., see especially Fasc. 1, Introduction 
and List of Sources. 

6 . The significance of the translation 
literature. This has been much discussed in 
secondary literature. Among the most important 
contributions are the following, listed in chrono¬ 
logical order: 

G. Fliigel, Dissertatio de arabicis scriptorum graecorum 
interpretibus, in Memoriam anniversariam . .. Scholae Regiae 
Afranae. .. celebrandam indicit. .. Baumgarten-Crusius. . . 
Rector et Professor /., Misenae (Meissen) 1841, 3-38; 
G.A. Nallino, Tracce di opere greche giunte agli arabi per 
trqfila pehlevica, in T.W. Arnold and R.A. Nicholson 
(eds.), A volume of Oriental studies presented to E.G. 
Browne, Cambridge 1922, 345-63, repr. in Maria 
Nallino (ed.), Raccolta di scritti editi e inediti, Rome 
1948, vi, 285-303; J. Ruska, Uber das Fortleben der 
antiken Wissenschaften im Orient, in Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik, 


x (1927), 112-35; H.H. Schaeder, Der Orient und das 
griechische Erbe, in Die Antike, iv (1928), 226-65, repr. 
in his Der Mensch in Orient und Okzident, Munich 1960, 
107-61; W. Jaeger, Die Antike und das Problem der 
Intemationalitdt der Geisteswissenschaften, in Inter Nationes , 
i, Berlin 1931; C.H. Becker, Das Erbe der Antike im 
Orient und Okzident, Leipzig 1931; M. Plessner, Die 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften im Islam, Philosophie und 
Geschichte 31, Tubingen 1931; J. Schacht, Uber den 
Hellenismus in Baghdad und Cairo im 11. Jahrhundert, 
in ZDMG, xc (1936), 526-45; G.E. von Grunebaum, 
Islam and Hellenism, in Scientia (Rivista di Scienza), lxxxv 
(1950), 21-7; R. Paret, Der Islam und das griechische 
Bildungsgut, Philosophie und Geschichte 70, Tubingen 
1950; B. Spuler, Hellenistisches Denken im Islam, in 
Saeculum, v (1954), 179-93; P. Thillet, Sagesse grecque et 
philosophie musulmane, in Les Mardis de Dar el Salam, 

1955, 55-93; R. Walzer, On the legacy of the Classics 
in the Islamic world, in Festschrift Bruno Snell, Munich 

1956, 189-96, repr. in his Greek Into Arabic , Oxford 
1962, 29-37; Jorg Kraemer, Das Problem der islam- 
ischen Kulturgeschichte, Tubingen 1959; H. Gatje, 
Gedanken zur Problematik der islamischen Kulturgeschicht, 
in Die Weltals Geschichte, xx (1960), 157-67; R. Walzer, 
Arabische Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, in Miscel¬ 
lanea Medievalia, ix (1962), 179-95; S.D. Goitein, 
Between Hellenism and Renaissance — Islam, the interme¬ 
diate civilization, in Islamic Studies, ii (1963), 217-33; 
A. Dietrich, Islam und Abendland, in Neue Sammlung, 
Got linger Blatter fiir Kultur und Erziehung, v (1965), 
37-53; H.L. Gottschalk, Die Rezeption der antiken Wis- 
senschaften durch den Islam, in Anzeiger der Philosophisch- 
historischen Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, cii/7 (1965), 111-34;J.-F. Duneau, Quel- 
ques aspects de la penetration de Vhellenisme dam I’empire 
perse sassanide (IV f -VIT siecles), in Melanges offerts a 
Rene Crozet, ed. P. Gallais and Y.-J. Riou, Poitiers 
1966, i, 13-22; M. Plessner, Die Bedeutung der Wis- 
senschaftsgeschichte fur das Verstandnis der geistigen Welt 
des Islams, Philosophie und Geschichte 82, Tubingen 
1966; F. Gabrieli, Griechentum und Islam—tine Kultur- 
begegnung, in Antaios, ix (1968), 513-32; F. Rundgren, 
Arabische Literatur und orientalische Antike, in Orientalia 
Suecana, xix-xx (1970-1), 81-124; P. Kunitzsch, Uber 
das Friihstadium der arabischen Aneignung antiken Gutes, 
in Saeculum, xxvi (1975), 268-82; P. Kunitzsch, Z ur 
Problematik und Interpretation der arabischen Ubersetzun¬ 
gen antiker Texte, in Oriens, xxv-xxvi (1976), 116-32; 
S. Taha, al-Ta c rib wa-kibar al-mu ( arribfn fi TIslam, in 
Sumer, xxxii (1976), 339-89; Ch. Toll, Arabische 
Wissenschaft und griechisches Erbe. Die Rezeption der 
griechischen Antike und die Bliite der Wissenschaften in der 
klassischen Periode des Islam, in A. Mercier, Islam und 
Abendland. Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bern and Frankfurt 
1976, 31-57; R. Arnaldez, UHistoire de la pensee 
grecque vue par les arabes, in Bull, de la Societe Frangaise de 
Philosophie, lxxii/3 (1978), 117-68; H. Daiber, Anfdnge 
und Entstehung der Wissemchaft im Islam, in Saeculum , 
xxix (1978) 356-66; F. Klein-Franke, Die klassische 
Antike in der Tradition des Islam, Darmstadt 1980, 
reviewed by G. Strohmaier, in Sudhoffs Archiv, lxv 
(1981), 200-2; J. Fuck, Hellenismus und Islam , in his 
Arabische Kultur und Islam im Mittelalter. Ausgewahlte 
Schriften, ed. M. Fleischhammer, Weimar 1981, 272- 
88 ; A. Bausani, L’eredita greca nel mondo musulmano, 
in Contributo, vii/2 (1983), 3-14; L.E. Goodman, The 
Greek impact on Arabic literature, in A.F.L. Beeston 
et alii (eds.), Arabic literature to the end of the Umayyad 
period. The Cambridge history of Arabic literature , i, Cam¬ 
bridge 1983, 460-82; Daiber, Semitische Sprachen als 
Kulturvermittler zwischen Antike und Mittelalter, in ZDMG, 
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cxxxvi (1986), 292-313; S.A. al-‘AIr, al-'Ikn al-ighnki, 
mukawwimdtuhu wa-nakluhu ila ’Varabiyya , in Marfiallat 
al-Madjmaf al-Ilmi al J Iraki, xxxvii/4 (1986), 3-56; 

A.I. Sabra, The appropriation and subsequent naturalization 
of Greek science in medieval Islam. A preliminary statement , 
in History of Science , xxv (1987), 223-43; R. Rashed, 
Problems of the transmission of Greek scientific thought into 
Arabic. Examples from mathematics and optics, in History 
of Science , xxvii (1989), 199-209; D.J. Wasserstein, 
Greek science in Islam. Islamic scholars as successors to the 
Greeks , in Hermathena , cxlvii (1989), 57-72; Goodman, 
The translation of Greek materials into Arabic , in MJ.L. 
Young et alii (eds.) Religion , learning and science in the 
Abbasid period. The Cambridge history of Arabic litera¬ 
ture , iii, Cambridge 1990, 477-97; G. Endress, “Dei 
erste Lehrer.” Der arabische Aristoteles und das Konzept der 
Philosophie im Islam , in Gottes ist der Orient, Gottes ist 
der Okzident, Festschrift fur Abdoldjavad Falaturi (ed. 
U. Tworuschka), Cologne-Vienna 1991, 151-81; j.L. 
Berggren, Islamic acquisition of the Foreign Sciences. A 
cultural perspective , in American Jnal. of Islamic Social 
Studies , ix (1992), 310-24. (D. Gutas) 

3. Translations from Middle Persian (Pah- 
lavf). 

Translations of Middle Persian books were an impor¬ 
tant vehicle of cultural influences from Sasanid Persia, 
but also from India and Greece. Two principal waves 
of transmission can be distinguished. For one, the 
translations from Middle Persian to Arabic made dur¬ 
ing the early ‘Abbasid period, first and most famously 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (d. ca. 137/755 ty.i/.]). Then, be¬ 
ginning about two centuries later, we find translations 
of Sasanid books, either from Arabic or directly from 
Middle Persian, into New Persian, notably under the 
patronage of the Samanids. Although the number of 
books translated in both waves must have been very 
great indeed, only a small portion has survived till 
the present, and of these only a minute number have 
come down to us in the original language as well. 
The reason for this is that the Middle Persian books 
that have been preserved by Zoroastrians are almost 
entirely of religious content, while those translated by 
(or for) Muslims were virtually without exception of a j 
non-religious nature. Thus the extant corpus of Mid¬ 
dle Persian books and that of Arabic (or New Persian) 
translations from the Middle Persian complement one 
another and overlap only to a very small degree. 

The largest portion of the extant Arabic transla¬ 
tions is represented by what can broadly be called 
wisdom literature (Persian andarz), either in the form 
of isolated wise maxims, or else of wisdom embed¬ 
ded in stories of vaguely didactic content. By far the 
most famous work of this genre is the book of Kali la 
wa-Dimna [q.v.], translated by Ibn al-Mukafla c from a 
source in Middle Persian (now lost, but largely recon- 
structable from an extant Syriac translation), which 
in turn derived for the most part from extant Sanskrit 
works of political science (arthasastra). Other much- 
read works of a similar nature are the book of Bilaw- 
har wa-Budhasaf [q.vi], which derives, presumably via 
a lost Sasanid work, from an Indian account of the 
life of the Buddha, and Sindbad and the seven viziers 
[see sindbad al-hakim], of which the lost Sasanid 
original would appear to have been influenced by, 
rather than translated from, Indian sources. All three 
of these books were put into Arabic verse already by 
Aban al-Lahikf (d. ca. 200/815 [<p.]), but the extant 
Arabic versions of the last two are anonymous and 
relatively late. 

But wisdom can also be dispensed without an en¬ 
compassing narrative, as it is, for example, in Ibn al- 


Mukafla°s Kitdb Adab al-kablr, a collection of maxims 
presumably taken from Persian books, but not specif¬ 
ically attributed. Paraenetic works attributed (rightly 
or wrongly) to one or another of the Sasanid kings 
include a “testament” ( e ahd) of Ardashlr and a Kama- 
madj. of Anushirwan (both preserved in Miskawayh’s 
Tadjarib al-umam and translated by Grignaschi; the for¬ 
mer has also been edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1389/1967). A Kitdb al-Td(fi ft slrat Anushirwan, attrib¬ 
uted to Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, has likewise been edited and 
translated by Grignaschi. See also the article tansar 
(letter of). A very large number of didactic sayings 
are credited either to specified ancient Persian sages, 
or merely to “the Persians” in the classic Arabic adab 
collections of al-Djahiz, Ibn Kutayba, Hamza al- 
Isfaham, al-Tha c alibi, etc., and a small number of 
these dicta have been traced also to extant Middle 
Persian books. Of special interest is Miskawayh’s Arabic 
Diawedhan khiradh , which, beside much other mate¬ 
rial, contains a collection of sayings by Adhurbadh son 
of Maraspand, most of which occur, though in a dif¬ 
ferent order, in two extant Middle Persian collections 
ascribed to the same sage, and a lengthy “memo¬ 
randum” ascribed to Buzurgmihr [q.v., though the 
information in the article is mostly wrong], this also 
extant in the original language. The same book con¬ 
tains at least two (unattributed) sayings found also in 
the extant Middle Persian Handarz of Oshnar. 

Sasanid historical literature was represented most 
famously by Ibn al-Mukafla°s translation of the Persian 
Book of Kings , cited in Arabic sources either with its 
Persian title (Khwadhav-namag) . or with the Arabic Siyar 
al-muluk. Both the Middle Persian and the Arabic texts 
are now lost, but the latter is quoted frequendy by 
Muslim authors (especially Ibn Kutayba) and it appears 
to have been the principal source for the accounts of 
pre-Islamic Persia that we find in the Muslim histo¬ 
rians. Authors such as Hamza and al-Birum even 
mention various “versions” of the Book of Kings , but it 
is difficult to decide whether these were separate trans¬ 
lations from the Middle Persian or only various rework¬ 
ings and expansions of the work by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘. 
i A Sasanid version of the Lfe of Alexander of pseudo- 
Callisthenes still survives, not in the original language, 
but in a Syriac translation (as Noldeke has demon¬ 
strated), and was clearly one of the sources of the 
Muslim accounts of the deeds of Dhu ’1-Karnayn. 

A third genre is what the Muslim literati call khurafd 3 
or asmar , that is, prose narratives without ostensible 
didactic pretences, often of erotic content. Ibn al- 
Nadlm gives a long list of works of this nature which 
had been translated from (Middle) Persian to Arabic, 
mostly without indication of author or translator. Most 
are presumably lost, but the book that he calls Hazar 
dastdn (“Thousand stories”), was perhaps a remote an¬ 
cestor of the surviving book of Alf layla wa-layla [q.v.\. 

There is also evidence for Arabic translations of 
Greek philosophical writings, not from Syriac, but via 
Middle Persian. Ibn al-Nadlm and others state that 
Ibn al-Mukafla 4 composed abridgements of Aristotle’s 
works on logic, evidently referring to the extant Arabic 
epitomes of three sections of the Organon that are 
ascribed in the available manuscripts not to Ibn al- 
Mukafia' but to his son Muhammad. In either case, 
the works could hardly have been translated from any 
language other than Middle Persian and must be the 
oldest surviving philosophical writings in Arabic (see 
in detail van Ess, ii, 27). 

Translations of Sasanid writings on astronomy and 
astrology must have exerted considerable influence on 
Muslim writers, as is evident from the numerous Mid- 
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die Persian technical terms occurring in Arabic works 
on these subjects, and it is presumably also through 
Sasanid translations that Indian astronomical and math¬ 
ematical theory found its way to the Muslim world. 
As is known, the European term “sine”, Latin sinus 
“breast”, is a mistranslation of Arabic djib (misread 
as djayb “breast-pocket”), a transcription, presumably 
via a Middle Persian intermediary, of Sanskrit jtva 
“bow-string, half chord”. However, the number of 
extant Arabic scientific works that can reasonably be 
claimed to be direct translations from Middle Persian is 
small. These include the Agriculture of Cassianus Bassus 
Scholasticus (in Arabic, Kustus) which, as Nallino has 
shown, has survived in two different versions, one 
made directly from the Greek, the other from a lost 
Middle Persian translation (see also Ullmann, 433-7), 
and the same scholar has demonstrated that the Arabic 
translation (lost, but well represented by quotations) of 
the astrological compendium of Vettius Valens (Arabic 
Waifs) similarly derives from a lost Middle Persian 
translation (Ullmann, 281-2; the fragments now ed. 
D. Pingree, Leipzig 1986). The Arabic version of the 
astrological Paranatellonta of Teucros (Arabic Tinkalus), 
again known only from quotations, also seems to derive 
from a Sasanid translation (Ullmann, 278-9). A trea¬ 
tise on the magical qualities of various gemstones, 
which survives as one of the chapters in the Pahlawi 
Riwayat (ed. and tr. A.V. Williams, Copenhagen 1990, 
ch. 64), exists also in an Arabic translation that was 
pirated by at least four different Muslim authors (see 
Ullmann, 102-4). On the other hand, the many books 
on astrology, alchemy and other pseudo-sciences 
ascribed in Arabic manuscripts to Zoroaster (Zardusht), 
Djamasp, Buzurgmihr and other sages from Persian 
history and legend appear either to derive from apoc¬ 
ryphal “oriental” writings in Greek or else to be the 
composition of Muslim pseudepigraphers (Ullmann, 
183-6, 294-7). 

The translation of Sasanid books into New Persian 
began under the Samanid rulers in Transoxania. The 
“old preface” found in many manuscripts of Firdawsf’s 
Shah-nama mentions a Persian prose version of the Book 
of Kings sponsored by the governor of Tus, Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Razzak, in 346/957, prepared with the 
participation of four men bearing obviously Zoroastrian 
names; it is thus likely that the “four men” contrib¬ 
uted material from Middle Persian books, though it 
would be most surprising if the authors had not 
also used the then well-known Arabic offshoots of the 
Persian Book of Kings (see de Blois, Persian literature , v, 
120-2). In 339/950 the Samanid Nuh II commissioned 
a Persian translation of the Book of Sindbad by Abu 
’l-Fawaris Fanaruzl; this is lost, but it was still known 
to the author of the oldest extant Persian Sindbad- 
nama , Zahlrf Samarkand! (ca. 558/1161), who claims 
that before that time the book had existed “in 
Pahlawi”, apparently implying that Fanaruzl had made 
his translation not from Arabic but from Middle Per¬ 
sian; however, one must ask whether Zahfri is likely 
to have had reliable information on this matter. In the 
introduction to his versification of the story of Wis-u 
Ramin [q.v.], Fakhr al-Dfn Gurgarn (ca. 441/1050) says 
explicitly that his source was a book “in Pahlawi”. 
But on the whole it would seem that Sasanid litera¬ 
ture made its impact on Islamic Persia indirecdy, via 
Arabic translations. 

The Zoroastrians in Islamic Persia and in India trans¬ 
lated a large number of (for the most part) still extant 
Middle Persian religious writings into New Persian prose 
and verse. None of the surviving translations seems to 
predate the 7th/13th century, and they have had no 


resonance outside of the Zoroastrian communities. 
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Leiden 1968, 30-66; M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam , Leiden 1972; F. de 
Blois, The admonitions of Adurbad and their relationship 
to the Ahiqar legend, in JRAS (1984), 41-53; idem, 
Burzqy’s voyage to India and the origin of the book of 
Katilah wa Dimnah, London 1990; idem, Two sources 
of the Handarz of Osnar , in Iran, xxxi (1993), 95-97; 
J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert Hidschra , ii, Berlin-New York 1992, 22- 
36 (on Ibn al-Mukaffa‘). (F.C. de Blois) 

4. Modern translations into Arabic. 

(a) The 19th century. 

The 19th-century translation movement in Egypt 
and Lebanon was to prove as significant in the Arab 
renaissance (nahda) as translations from Greek had 
been in intellectual activity in the ^bbasid period. 
Pre-19th-century Arab society had little concrete knowl¬ 
edge of the West. When the Egyptian viceroy Muham¬ 
mad ‘All (r. 1805-49 [q.v.]), in his desire to establish 
a strong and viable state with a powerful military ma¬ 
chine, created new European-style schools, he needed 
textbooks and manuals. Translations of European 
military, medical, scientific and technical works were 
made and published by government presses at Bulak 
(founded ca. 1821) and elsewhere. Building on a lim¬ 
ited band of competent translators, later supplemented 
by graduates of educational missions to Europe, the 
School of Languages (Madrasat al-Alsun) (founded 1835), 
was to institute the training of translators. The field 
of state-sponsored translation expanded to embrace 
travel literature, histories of the ancient world, the 
Middle Ages and the Kings of France, Voltaire’s lives of 
Peter the Great and Charles XII of Sweden, William 
Robertson’s history of the Emperor Charles V, and 
Montesquieu’s finest work, Considerations sur les causes 
de la grandeur des Romains et de leur decadence. The peak 
decades of translation activity in Egypt were the 1830s 
and 1840s and then the 1880s and 1890s. After the 
educational system and the translation movement was 
devastated by the military and political collapse of 
Muhammad ‘All’s regime, translations were made 
largely on an individual initiative. 

The Levant had been provided with books from 
Egypt and the press of the Anglican Church Missionary 
Society in Malta (1826-42), until the presses of the 
American (founded 1836) and Jesuit missionaries 
(founded 1848) in the Lebanon met the demand for 
textbooks, polemics and religious literature for the 
mission’s schools and preaching; much of this material 
was translated. Much energy was devoted to the first 
complete translation of the Bible, accomplished by the 
Jesuits (1876-80) with the help of Ibrahim al-Yazidjl, 
and by the Americans (1865) aided by other leading 
writers: Butrus al-Bustanl, Ahmad Faris al-Shidyak, 
Naslf al-Yazidjl and the Muslim Yusuf al-AsIr. From 
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the 1850s and 1860s onwards, the burgeoning private 
presses in Lebanon and Egypt increasingly responded 
to growing public demands. 

From the late 1840s, imported literary forms cap¬ 
tured the public’s imagination. The first wave of new 
fictional writing involved a process of translation, adap¬ 
tation, or imitation of mainly French novels, short 
stories and drama. The process of altering the text 
to suit an Arab milieu led to liberties being taken: 
passages were dropped, endings changed, the narra¬ 
tive interspersed with Arabic verse, and in drama with 
music and song. In drama, the principal early adap¬ 
tations were made in Syria by members of the Nakkash 
family, Adib Ishak, the Shuhaybir brothers and Ahmad 
Abu Khalil al-Kabbanl, in Egypt by Ya £ kub Sanu‘ and 
Muhammad ‘Uthman Djalal. The plays of Moliere, 
Corneille, Racine, and the Italian Goldoni were an 
early source of inspiration. 

Works of questionable literary value, sentimental 
stories, historical romances, science fiction, crime and 
detective stories were popular; Alexandre Dumas pere, 
Jules Verne, Ponson du Terrail, Leblanc (his Arsene 
Lupin detective novels), and Eugene Sue were amongst 
the favourite authors. Later translators were to adapt 
Walter Scott, Conan Doyle, Wilkie Collins, Disraeli, 
Dickens and Thackeray. Translations ranged from 
Aesop’s Fables , Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe , Anna Sewell’s 
Black Beauty, Wyss’ The Swiss Family Robinson , Bemardin 
de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie and the stories of Hans 
Christian Andersen, to the edifying literature of the 
Catholic priest and writer Christoph von Schmid and 
the Belgian Jesuit Henri Lammens. With the rise of 
journalism in the 1860s and 70s, newspapers and 
magazines in Beirut, Alexandria and Cairo, heavily 
dependent on translated material to fill their columns, 
regularly published translated western fiction. 

The quality of translations showed a marked im¬ 
provement early in the 20th century, when some dis¬ 
tinguished authors with a powerful command of Arabic, 
but deficient in foreign languages, became involved 
in the process: in the free translations from French 
and English of Mustafa al-Manfalutl and the poet 
Hafiz Ibrahim’s fine translation of Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Poetry was the genre least influenced by translation; 
Sulayman al-Bustanl’s rendering of Homer’s Iliad (1904) 
was a rare translation of literary merit. Aside from 
literature, some of the most thought-provoking trans¬ 
lations to appear were Fathl Zaghlul’s renderings of 
Jeremy Bentham’s works, including his Utilitarianist 
Principles of morals and legislation and Edmond Demolins’ 
A quoi tient la superiority des Anglo-Saxons? (1899), and 
Shibll Shumavyil’s translation of Ludwig Buchner’s 
lectures on Darwin (1884). 

Nusayr (283-84) gives a total of 804 books trans¬ 
lated in Egypt in the 19th century: 55% from French, 
21% from English and 10% from Arabic into Turkish. 
Of these, 677 were translations into Arabic and 113 
into Turkish. Most of the translations were in the 
practical sciences (159), then the social sciences, pure 
sciences, literature (124), and geography. In Lebanon 
there was a different emphasis; of a total of 542 trans¬ 
lations, with 298 in the religious sciences and 119 in 
literature (Khoury, 16), 223 were from French and 160 
from English (Khoury, 155). In addition to the obvious 
impact on terminology and vocabulary, translations 
helped develop a new direct, concise, and intelligi¬ 
ble style of Arabic prose, more concerned with content 
and meaning, and free of traditional rhetorical embel¬ 
lishments and rhymed prose. In literature as in many 
other fields, translations were an essential precursor to 
creative and original activity by Arab authors. Transla¬ 


tion was one of the principal, if imperfect, means by 
which western techniques, ideas and values were trans¬ 
mitted to the Arab world. 

Bibliography. R.G. Khoury, Bibliographie raison- 
nee des traductions publiees au Liban a partir des langues 
etrangeres de 1840 jusqu’aux environs de 1905, these 
Doctorat d’Universite, Paris n.d.; ‘Ayida Ibrahim 
Nusayr, Harakat nashr al-kutub fl Misr fi Tkam al- 
tasi < < astar, Cairo 1994; Djamal al-Dln al-Shayyal, 
Ta’nkh al-tar$ama wa-harakat al-thakafa fl c asr Muham¬ 
mad All, Cairo 1951; Djak Tadjir, Harakat al-tardfma 
bi-Misr khildl al-kam al-tasi c c ashar , Cairo ca. 1945; 
Latlf ZaytunI, Harakat al-tard}ama fi c asr al-nahda , 
Beirut 1994. (P.C. Sadgrove) 

(b) The 20th century. [See Suppl.]. 

5. In modern Persian. 

The modern period of translation in Persia began 
with the reign of Fath ‘All Shah Kadjar (1797-1834), 
which was contemporary with important political con¬ 
tacts between France and Persia and with the wars 
between Russia and Persia. In this period, Persians 
were particularly interested in learning about the mil¬ 
itary arts and weapons of war. For this purpose, they 
had no choice but to translate scientific and techni¬ 
cal texts from French, English, German and Russian. 

Some of the people who were assigned to trans¬ 
late books, reports and newspaper articles for the 
information of the Shah and the highest government 
circles, or who acted as translators in state negotia¬ 
tions between European powers and Persian author¬ 
ities, were Armenians, and sometimes Jews, as these 
had learned European languages in the Ottoman 
Empire, in Russia and in India. Missionaries were 
also made use of as translators. The brothers Burgess 
were well-known translators from the time of Muham¬ 
mad Shah (1834-48) onwards; they took part in the 
translation of news reports and journalistic articles 
in the first printed newspapers in Iran (see C. and 
E. Burgess, Letters from Persia, ed. L.B. Schwartz, New 
York 1942). Among the French, Jules Richard should 
be mentioned. He came to Persia during the days of 
Muhammad Shah and worked as a translator and 
teacher; his son followed the same occupation. The 
first Persian to translate books from European lan¬ 
guages into Persian seems to have been Mlrza Rida 
Muhandis TabrizI, one of the five students who had 
been sent to Europe at the suggestion of ‘Abbas Mlrza 
Na’ib al-Saltana (d. 1833). Among his works is a trans¬ 
lation of a biography of Napoleon, although we do 
not know from which book it came. He also trans¬ 
lated Montesquieu’s famous book Considerations sur les 
causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur decadence. 
Manuscripts of these two works are extant. 

Translating historical and geographical books gained 
momentum in the era of Nasir al-Dln Shah (1848-96). 
In addition, the necessity of having some European 
journals translated in order to be informed about polit¬ 
ical events and currents led to the creation, by order 
of Nasir al-Dln, of the “Royal House of Translation” 
(Dar al-tarrjfuma-yi humayum) within the organisation of 
the court; its managing director was Muhammad 
Hasan Khan SanF al-Dawla, who later received the 
honorific of 1‘timad al-Saltana (d. 1896) and studied 
the French language. He put a number of translators 
to work in that centre on the Arabic, Turkish, Urdu, 
and European languages. Gradually, the method and 
style of translating spread from that institution to 
others. Luckily, a large portion of the manuscripts of 
the translations made in that office by such transla¬ 
tors during Nasir al-Dln Shah’s time is still extant in 
the following libraries: Saltanatl (Gulistan), Mill!, 
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Tehran University, Millr Malik, and ‘Urnumi Isfahan 
(collection of Zill al-Sultan); they belong to the fields 
of history, geography, medicine, chemistry and scien¬ 
tific terminology, such as that of agriculture and pho¬ 
tography. The number of books translated into Persian 
in this period is probably close to two hundred titles. 
From among the translators of that time, the follow¬ 
ing should be mentioned by way of example: Sam‘ 
al-Dawla, Uwanis Khan. Mirza Rahim, Sayyid Husayn 
‘Arab, Muhammad ZakI ‘All’abadI (the translator of 
Hammer-PurgstalTs Ottoman history), c Abd al-Ghafiar 
Nadjm al-Dawla, l Arif ArzurumI and Muhammad 
Kazim Mahallatl. 

In addition to the Royal House of Translation, the 
teachers at the Madrasa-yi Dar al-Funun were forced, 
for the sake of teaching, to translate European schol¬ 
arly texts; in particular, some of the lectures of the 
Austrian, French and Italian teachers at the Dar al- 
Funun. , which were held in German and French, were 
translated into Persian and printed for the benefit of 
the students (see Husayn Mahbubl Ardakanl, Tartkh-i 
mu’assasat-i tamaddunl-i diadid dar Iran , i, Tehran 1354/ 
1973). 

From the time of MuzafFar al-Dln Shah’s rule (1896- 
1907), we know of translations that were made by 
professors at the Madrasa-yi c Ulum-i Siyasi (founded in 
1899), such as those that were made by Muhammad 
Husayn Furughl and his son Muhammad ‘All Furughl. 
To that category belong books on basic rights, finance, 
physics, and some of the historical works of Charles 
Seignobos. Alongside such translations that were made 
for teaching on all levels, some novels by Alexandre 
Dumas and histories of Europe were translated by 
Muhammad Tahir Mirza Kadjar. Mirza Habib 
Isfahan! produced a fine translation of James Morier’s 
The adventures of Hajji Baba , which has the form of an 
adaptation, and into which he admixed Persian poetry. 

From the end of Muzaffar al-Dln Shah’s rule, and 
particularly after the adoption of the Constitution, 
translation activities became ever more widespread. 
Translation of philosophical inquiries, such as works 
of Plato and Descartes by Muhammad ‘All Furughl, 
parts of the above-mentioned book of Montesquieu 
by Baha* al-Mulk Karagozlii and also by ‘All Akbar 
Dihkhuda, James Fraser’s history of Nadir Shah by 
Abu ’1-Kasim Nasir al-Mulk, some French novels and 
literary texts by Yusuf 1‘tisam al-Mulk, the astronomy 
of Camille Flamarion by Talibuf [fl.p.], and the writ¬ 
ings of Jules Verne by Hasan Taklzada were 

published. The journal Bahar , which was published 
for two years at that time under the editorship of 
Yusuf 1‘tisam al-Mulk, paid special attention to the 
translation of European works. 

At the beginning of Rida Shah’s rule (1925-41), 
two statesmen were especially concerned with the 
translation of European books. One of them was 
Sayyid Hasan Taklzada, who discussed translating 
European scientific and intellectual texts several times 
in the journal Kawa and in other articles of his. He 
considered them necessary for the intellectual and 
social progress of Persian society. The other person 
was Dr. Muhammad Musaddik \q.v.] f who commis¬ 
sioned Nasr Allah Fatsafi to translate F. de Coulange’s 
book La Cite antique , and had it published at his own 
expense and distributed free of charge among lovers 
of learning. During the period of Rida Shah, the 
Kumisyun-i ma e drif which was formed by several pub¬ 
lic and academic persons like Musaddik, Mahmud 
Ihtisham al-Saltana ‘Alamlr, Hasan Mushlr al-Dawla 
Plr-niya and Mahdlkull Mukhbir al-Saltana Hidayat, 
showed special interest in translation. It had several 


history books and also some Iranistic studies trans¬ 
lated into Persian. The history currriculum by Albert 
Malet is one of their major contributions. 

After the Second World War, when the activities 
of leftist groups began, the young turned to translat¬ 
ing the works of socialist and communist writers and 
poets, essentially Russian and French ones. The jour¬ 
nal Sukhan, which was published from 1323/1944 
under the editorship of Dr. Parwlz Natil Khanlan. 
made a remarkable attempt to translate short stories 
and poems from a variety of languages. 

An important step forward during this period was 
the foundation of the “Publications of the University 
of Tehran” (Instisharat-i Danishgah-i Tihran) in 1326/ 
1946. Not only did a number of translations appear 
in that series but, in addition to it, the “Committee 
for Scientific Terminology” (Andjuman-i istilahat-i Hhm) 
was also created, which worked to harmonise techni¬ 
cal terms coined by translators. 

In 1953 the “Institute for Translation and Publica¬ 
tion of Books” ( Bungdh-i Tardjuma wa Nashr-i Kitdb ) was 
founded under the supervision of Ihsan Yarshatir, and 
this organisation promoted translation in several cat¬ 
egories: philosophy and theosophy, novel and poetry, 
drama, Iranian studies, and books for children and 
adolescents. 

At the same time, the “Franklin Organisation for 
Publication” (Mu : assasa-yi intisharat-i Franklin) under the 
editorship of Humayun San‘atl was founded. Its goal 
was restricted to the translation or books written by 
American scholars and writers. This organisation, with 
the help of several publishers, had scholarly and lit¬ 
erary works translated in an efficient and far-and- 
wide-reaching way; from among the historical works 
one might mention those of Will Durant. 

Bibliography : I. Afshar, Fihrist-i makalat-i Jarisi , 
v, Tehran 1374, 393-5; Y. Arlnpur, Dar al-Jimun , 
tardjuma wa tedUf-i kitabha-yi dars az Saba ta Nlma, 
Tehran 1350/1971, 259 ff; N. PurdjawadI (ed.), 
Dar bara-yi tardjuma [collection of articles], Tehran 
1365/1986; S.H. Taklzada, 6' naw c kutubi bayad 
tardjuma shawad , in Makalat-i Taklzada , ed. I. Afshar, 
iii, Tehran 1351/1972, 19-22; M.T. Danishpazhuh, 
Nakhusdn kitabha-yi falsafa wa e ulum-i djadid dar Iran, 
in Madjalla-i nashr-i danish , ii/2 (1360), 88-101; M.R. 
Fish ah!, Nahdat-i tardjuma dar c ahd-i kadjariyya , in 
Madjalla-yi Nigin , xcix (Murdad 1352), 18-25, 58; 
Dj . Kiyafar, Tardjuma dar c ahd-i Kadjar az aghaz ta 
dawra-yi Nasir al-Ddn Shah , in Madjalla-i nashr-i danish , 
x/1 (1368), 23-8; H. Mahbubl Ardakanl, Tdnkji-i 
mu’assasat-i tamaddunl-yi djadid dar Iran, Tehran 1354; 
Dj . Malikpur, Nahdat-i tardjuma wa iktibas-i numa- 
yishnama dar Iran , in Adabiyyat-i numayishi dar Iran , 
Tehran 1363, i, 303-75; M. Mlnuwl, Dar bara-yi 
tardjuma bi farsl , in Djashn-nama-yi Parwin-i Gunabadi , 
Tehran 1354, 421-42. (IradJ Afshar) 

6 . In Turkish. 

The birth of modern Turkish literature in the sec¬ 
ond half of the 19th century is directly related to 
European influence, and translations played a central 
role in introducing new literary genres such as drama, 
novel, journalism and literary criticism. It was only 
in the literature of the Tanzimat [?.y.] that translation 
assumed a central position and became a primary 
activity. 

In the spirit of the times for Westernisation, organ¬ 
isations founded by the government played a vital 
role. The “Translation Chamber” at the Sublime Porte 
(Bab-l 'Ati Terdjiime Odast) (1833) taught European 
languages to Muslims and trained translators of official 
documents (see further on this, tardjuman. 2.). The 
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Academy {Endfiimen-i Danish) (1851) organised the selec¬ 
tion, translation and production of teaching materials 
in science, history and literature for the university 
(Dar ul-Funun). The Ottoman Scientific Society {D}em ( - 
iyyet-i c Ilmiyye-i c Othmaniyye ) (1860) produced the Turkish 
Journal of Sciences (Medjrnifa-yi Fiinuri) (1862-82). All the 
prominent translators of the time were also promi¬ 
nent literary figures who worked in or for these estab¬ 
lishment, for example Miimf Pasha, Ahmed Wefik 
Pasha (known for his translations from Moliere), 
Shinasi, Namik Kemal (the first translator of Montes¬ 
quieu), Ahmed Midhat, Muslim Nadji [q.wi\. These 
people were responsible for setting the norms for trans¬ 
lation and in original writing affected by translations. 

In 1859, the first translations, mainly from French 
literature, introduced new genres such as western 
poetry, philosophical dialogue and the novel. The 
Terfyiime-yi man^ume “Translations of verse” by Shinasi 
were the first Western poetry translations into Turkish. 
He used ( arud [^.&.] for his translations in order to 
make his translations acceptable for the Ottoman 
reader. Ahmed Midhat’s translations of fiction resem¬ 
bled the originals in basic structure and line of action, 
but the stylistic features and the moral structure were 
supplied by him. Miinif Pasha’s Muhdwarai-i hikemiyye 
“Philosophical dialogues” were a selection from Vol¬ 
taire, Fenelon and Fontenelle, whilst the Grand Vizier 
Yusuf Kamil Pasha’s version of Fenelon’s novel Les 
aventures de Telemaque (1699) was published in 1862. 

The role of the press [see djarTda. iii] in trans¬ 
mitting new forms and ideas through translations is 
significant. Newspapers such as Djeride-yi Hawadith 
(1840), Terdfixman-x Ahwal (1860), Taswxr-i Ejkar (1862), 
Terdfiman-x Hakikat (1878), and many others which 
assumed the role of informing and educating the 
public, made abundant use of translated literary and 
non-Iiterary material. Thus in 1862, the newspaper 
Ruzname-yi Djeride-yi Hawadith published a summary of 
Hugo’s Les Miserables and later serialised a translation 
of the same novel, but so abridged that it was reduced 
to a crime story; Turkish readers were not yet famil¬ 
iar with the full-length European novel and its char¬ 
acteristic features of plot and character. In 1869, 
Pelicco’s Mes prisons , Chateaubriand’s Atala , in 1870 
Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie, in 1871 Voltaire’s Micro- 
megas and Dumas Pere’s Le Comte de Monte Cristo were 
all serialised. Many translations like this which ap¬ 
peared in newspapers and periodicals aided the sim¬ 
plification of the Ottoman syntax and the growth of 
new vocabulary; new terms, concepts, and styles were 
introduced. 

During the 1870s, translations and adaptations dom¬ 
inated the Ottoman stage. Ahmed Wefik Pasha is well 
known for his translations/adaptations of French com¬ 
edy, which made drama acceptable to Turkish audi¬ 
ence. After 1908, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet , and King Lear were trans¬ 
lated by c Abdullah Djewdet, a prominent Young Turk 
[see further, masrah. 3]. 

By the first half of the 20th century, there was 
abundant native literature being produced, so that the 
production of translations now became a secondary 
activity. Under the Republic, a Telif ve Terciime Heyeti 
“Compilation and Translation Committee” was estab¬ 
lished in 1940 which until 1958 translated and pub¬ 
lished around one thousand works from world 
literatures. From the 1980s onwards, Departments of 
Translation Studies were opened at several universi¬ 
ties. In the 1990s, contemporary works from world’s 
literatures are readily available, published by numer¬ 
ous private publishers and government agencies. 


Bibliography: M.N. Ozon, Son asir Turk edebiyati 
tarihi, Istanbul 1941; N. Menemencioglu (ed.), Modem 
Turkish poetry 1850-1975, in The Penguin book of Turkish 
verse , London 1978; T.S. Halman, Contemporary Turkish 
literature, East Brunswick, N.J. 1982; A.O. Evin, The 
origins and the development of the Turkish novel, Bibliotheca 
Islamica 1983; A. Cemal, Dun ve bugiin feviri (/, II), 
Istanbul 1985; S. Paker, Translated European literature 
in the late Ottoman literary polysystem , in New Comparison , 
i (Summer 1986), Paris. (Qigdem Baum) 

TARDP -BAND and TARKIB-BAND, name of 
two specifically Persian developments of the 
(originally Arab) musammat [q.v.] form of 
poetry. In older literature the term tardji £ -band (and 
also tardjx e ) is usually also applied to tarkib-band (which 
could therefore be considered a subdivision of tar(jji £ - 
band). The plural tardji £ at is even today used to des¬ 
ignate both tardfi £ -band% and tarfab-bands as well as other 
forms of musammat poetry (whereas tardj.i £ -bandha in 
modern usage would exclude tarfab-bands, etc.) With 
Hafiz as one notable exception, practically all kulliyydts 
of Classical Persian poetry have a (normally quite 
short) tardjx'at section. 

The tardfi ( -band and the tarkib-band can both be 
described as a stanzaic poem consisting of a series of 
short kasidas separated (or perhaps rather connected) 
by a series of isolated verses which mark the end of 
each stanza. If one and the same verse is repeated 
after each stanza we have (in modern usage) a lardfi £ - 
band (or “return-tie” in the words of E.G. Browne, 
who also refers to the repeated verses as the “refrain”). 
If, however, each stanza is concluded with a new/dif- 
ferent verse, we have a tarkib-band (or “composite tie”). 
The isolated verses follow the mathnawi rhyme scheme. 
All parts of a tar<lji £ or a tarkib-band must follow the 
same rhythm. 

It follows from this that the rhyme scheme of a 

tardj?-band is: aa, ax, ., ax, BB, cc, cx, ., cx, BB, 

dd, dx, ., dx, BB, nn, nx, ., nx, BB {BB = refrain), 

and that the rhyme scheme of a tarkib-band is: aa, ax, 

., ax, bb, cc, cx, ., cx, dd, ee, ex ., ex, ff, mm, 

mx, ., mx, nn. Each single kasida part is termed 

khana and each of the single separating verses is termed 
band, but the term band is also used loosely to desig¬ 
nate each complete stanza (i.e. kasida plus single verse), 
and this usage is more common. 

The length of the single stanzas exhibit a variation 
similar to that of the ghazal (and is consequently con¬ 
siderably shorter than the length of an ordinary kasida). 
The total number of stanzas may be anything from 
two upwards, but rarely exceeds 25. 

From the time of Farrukhi Sfstanf [q.v.] onwards, 
most Classical Persian lyrical poets have tried their 
hand at tardfi £ at. As for the content, the tardg c -band 
and the tarkib-band are like a kasida , and this form 
may be considered a means of extending the kasida 
beyond the limits which its monorhyme form imposes 
upon the poet. Perhaps the best-known Classical 
Persian tard^V-band is the one by Sa'di with the refrain 
binshxnam u sabr pish gram, dunbala i kar i kh w i$h gram. 
A remarkable post-classical specimen is the mystical 
tar-band by Hatif Isfahan! (full text and tr. in Browne, 
LHP, iv, 284-97). Among the tarkib-bands, special men¬ 
tion must be made of Muhtasham Kashanl’s (d. 
995/1588 [<y.p.]) marthiya on the Imam Husayn (Browne 
iv, 172-7), which has inspired numerous imitations so 
that tarkib-band has subsequently become a favourite 
medium for marthiyas. In the tarkib-band of Muhtasham 
Kashani, each khana comprises seven verses and this 
variety is called a haft-band. The haft-band form is par¬ 
ticularly common in marthiyas. 
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The modern Turkish terms are terct-i bent and terkib- 
i bent (with a “spurious izafet”). Sixteen specimens by 
various Ottoman poets are given in Fahir Iz, Eski 
Tiirk edebiyatinda nazim, i, Istanbul 1967, 479-516. 
The Ottoman poets, too, show a tendency to use the 
terkxb-i bent for marthiyas. Tardftat also occur in Classical 
Urdu poetry, but they are rather uncommon with the 
exception of one variety, namely, the tarfab-band with 
two verses in each khana (rhyme scheme aa, aa, bb, 
cc, cc, dd y ee, ee, jf, ., mm, mm, nn), which is invari¬ 

ably used for religious marthiyas. In Urdu, this form 
is termed musaddas (against Persian and Arabic usage, 
where musaddas would mean a musammat poem with 

the rhyme scheme aaaaab, cccccd, eeeeef, .,, mmmmmn.) 

The main representative of this form is Babar ‘All 
Anls (1802-74 [^.p.]). The Urdu marthiyas are often 
lengthy poems. Anls has one marthiya with 243 stanzas. 
The well-known musaddas-i HdU [see musammat. 2], 
which may be called a marthiya on Islam itself, runs 
to 300 stanzas. 

Bibliography : The standard description of the 
tardfi c -band and tarkfb-band is given in Djalal al-Dih 
Huma’I, Funun-i balaghat wa sind c dt-i adabl , i, Tehran 
1354/1975, 180-211. ‘All Akbar Dihkhuda, Lugfat- 
ndma , Tehran 1946-, gives copious quotations from 
traditional definitions and descriptions of tardj.i c at s.v. 
See also the Bibl. to musammat. 2. 

(F. Thiesen) 

TARDJUMAN, Turdjuman (a.), pis. tardfaim, tard- 
dfima, appearing in Ottoman Turkish as Terdjuman, 
interpreter. The word is of Aramaic origin, and is 
familiar in the form Targum for the Aramaic transla¬ 
tions or paraphrases or interpretations of the Hebrew 
Old Testament which came into use when the use 
of Hebrew as a living, spoken language amongst ordi¬ 
nary people declined. The Arabic term, and the verb 
tard^ama “to translate”, was certainly in familiar usage 
by ‘Abbasid times. 

1. In the Arab lands in mediaeval times. 
We know of interpreters in the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
some of whom must have been attached to the diwans 
with regard to financial and diplomatic matters and 
correspondence, from the early 3rd/9th century on¬ 
wards, such as the Sallam al-Tardjuman who allegedly 
travelled at this time to the barrier of Gog and Magog 
in Inner Asia [see aj.-wathik] . The near universal take¬ 
over of military power by non-Arabs, above all Turks, 
throughout the central and eastern parts of the Islamic 
world at this time, must have necessitated the employ¬ 
ment in Islamic administrations of persons who knew 
Turkish. Al-Tabari, iii, 1539 (year 251/865), mentions 
a body of people in Baghdad who knew Turkish and 
who could address rioting Turkish soldiery on behalf 
of the caliph al-Musta'm and his commanders. In the 
time of the Buyids, Miskawayh on more than one occa¬ 
sion mentions one Muhammad b. Yinal al-Tardjuman, 
who acted as a liaison officer between the Turkish 
troops and the caliph al-Mutakkl, becoming sahib al- 
shurta or police chief of Ba gh dad in 329/941 (see The 
eclipse of the \Abbasid caliphate, ii, 12 , tr. v, 12 ). 

Interpreters must always have played an important 
part in the diplomatic and commercial relations of 
Islamic states with foreign, non-Arabophone, powers, 
but we only began to get information on this topic 
in the period of the Crusades and after. In mediae¬ 
val Spain, the Arabic term entered the language as 
trujaman, in Valencian dialect torcimany (R. Dozy and 
W.H. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais 
derives de PArabe, 2 Leiden 1869, 351; for other Latin 
and Romance forms, see L. de Mas Latrie, Trcdtes de 
paix et de commerce et documents divers concemant les rela¬ 


tions des chretiens avec les Arabes de VAfrique septentrionale, 
Paris 1866, 189 ff., and Cengiz Orhonlu, I A art. Ter- 
ciiman). Torcimani likewise appear in regard to treaties 
with the Muslim North African powers (see de Mas 
Latrie, op. cit). Contacts between the Muslim powers 
and the Crusaders in the Levant must have frequently 
necessitated the use of interpreters and translators. 
The formal oaths taken at the conclusion of a peace 
treaty between Baybars I and the Franks in 672/1273-4 
were sworn at Cairo in the presence of translators 
(bi-hudur al-tara^ima) and formal witnesses (Ibn Nazir 
al-Djavsh [q.v. in Suppl.], Tathkf al-Ta/nf bi Tmustalah 
al-shanf ed. R. Vesely, Cairo 1987, 170-1). The diplo¬ 
matic correspondence and the trade treaties between 
the Mamluks of Egypt and Syria and the Italian mer¬ 
cantile cities and states in the later Middle Ages pro¬ 
vide information on the role of interpreters. For the 
conclusion of a treaty at Florence in 1487 between 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and the Mamluks, the envoy 
sent from Cairo by Ka’it Bay as negotiator and in¬ 
terpreter was a certain “Malfota” (? Muhammad b. 
Mahfuz al-Maghribl); the text of the treaty mentions 
inter alia interpreters’ fees, [hukuk] al-taradfma (see 
J. Wansbrough, A Mamluk treaty with Florence, in S.M. 
Stern (ed.), Documents from Islamic chanceries, Oxford 
1965, 42, Arabic text of treaty 54, Eng. tr. 64). Twenty 
years later, a treaty was negotiated in Venice by a 
well-known Mamluk envoy, the polyglot dragoman 
Taghri BerdI, described as “Ibn ‘Abd Allah”, who, 
despite his Turkish name, was probably a Spanish rene¬ 
gade, though whether of Christian, Jewish or Marrano 
origin is uncertain. In the document, Taghri Berdl’s 
titles appear as al-Turdjuman (li-abwabind al-$harfa)/turz- 
iman de nostra Porta Sancta e la seraphi (idem, A Mamluk 
ambassador to Venice in 913/1507, in BSOAS, xxvi [1963], 
503 ffi). 

The Mamluk empire had, in fact, an internationally- 
ranging diplomatic correspondence. From al-Kalka- 
shandl’s manual on secretaryship, the Subh al-a c $hd, we 
get explicit information on the translation procedures 
in the diwan al-inspa' when a letter arrived from e.g. 
the Palaeologi emperors of Byzantium or the Italian 
mercantile powers. The two official tarfyumans there 
in 814/1411 (sc. the reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Faradj 
[ 0 .i>.]) are named as Shams al-Dln Sonkor and Sayf 
al-Dln Sudun, both obviously Turks (viii, 121, 124). 
The staff of the chancery were able to send out 
letters to the Mongol Khans in mughuli language (in 
Uyghur script?), and the clerks specifically responsible 
for these in the first half of the 8th/14th century are 
cited from Ibn Fadl Allah al-Umarl [q.v/\ as Aytamish 
al-Muhammadl, Tayirbugha al-Nasir! and \r.gh.d.l.k 
al-Tardjuman, these being succeeded by Kusun al- 
Sakl (vii, 294). When a letter for the Mamluk sultan 
arrived at Malatya in eastern Anatolia, on the bor¬ 
ders of the empire, from a son of Timur, written in 
Persian ( c ad^amx ), the local governor himself translated 
it and sent the translation with the original letter on 
to Cairo (vii, 294). However, when an envoy arrived, 
via Hormuz, with a letter from the king of Ceylon 
(Saylcui) in 682/1283-4, no-one in Cairo could inter¬ 
pret it, and the Singhalese envoy had to communi¬ 
cate the gist of its contents as best he could (vii, 77). 
See further, W. Bjorkman, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 45-6. 
Also, the modest genre of grammars and vocabular¬ 
ies of Kipcak Turkish written in Arabic which grew 
up in late Ayyubid and Mamluk times (7th-9th/13th- 
15th centuries) (see O. Pritsak, in PTF, i, 74-6, and 
kamus. iii) may have been meant, inter alia, for the 
use of a body of interpreters/liaison officers between 
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non-Arabophone Mamluks freshly arrived from the 
Kipcak steppe or Circassia (how the Cerkes newly- 
brought from the Caucasus, and who may not have 
known any Turkish, coped, is unknown). 

Interpreters were an indispensable class of officials 
at seaports, such as Alexandria, which were accessible 
to foreign trade and where the European traders had 
funduks [q.v.] or factories. Nearly all commercial trans¬ 
actions necessarily took place through their interme¬ 
diacy, for which they received fees, whose high level 
was at times a source of complaint. They seem to 
have been appointed by the local port authorities, 
and might be Muslims, Jews or Christians. In certain 
places, a special interpreter was appointed to over¬ 
see the interests of a particular foreign power. There 
were also interpreters to be found in such centres of 
Christian pilgrimage as Jerusalem. See, on the proce¬ 
dures at e.g. the Egyptian and Syrian ports, W. Heyd, 
Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age , Leipzig 
1885, i, 429 fT. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

2. In the Ottoman empire. 

Under the Ottomans, the role and functions of 
official interpreters at the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea ports remained broadly the same as in earlier 
times, except that the Ottoman empire, through its 
conquests in the Balkans and its moves against Italy, 
was now in much closer contact, whether through 
war, diplomacy or trade, with the European powers 
than had been the case in Ayyubid and Mamluk times. 
Hence there is now much more reference in the 
sources to interpreters and translators (Ital. drogman, 
drogoman, Fr. truchement). 

These may have existed as aides to the sultans 
from the time of Mehemmed II the Conqueror, but 
are attested definitely in the 10th/16th century as part 
of the diwan-i hiimayun [q.v.]. They formed part of the 
staff of the Chief Secretary, the re 3 is iil-kuttab , respon¬ 
sible, within the department of the Grand Vizier, for 
dealing with foreign powers. From this century on¬ 
wards, we have fairly full lists of interpreters (cf. von 
Hammer, G0R\ vii, 627), the earliest of these all 
being converts to Islam, mostly from Europe and in¬ 
cluding Austrians, Hungarians, Poles and Greeks. A 
dragoman, the su bashi ‘Air Beg, brought the peace 
treaty of 908-9/1502-3 from Bayezid II to Venice. 
The Greek Yunus Beg (d. 948/1541-2) was often sent 
as an emissary to Venice, and was the founder of a 
mosque in Istanbul, the Durughman Mesdjidi (Sid^ill-i 
c 0thmani iv, 677; Htiseyin Aywansarayf, Hadikat ul- 
(£ewaml\ no. 226); his successor Ahmed was originally 
a Viennese called Heinz Tulman. Another interpreter j 
about whom we have information is the Hungarian • 
Murad Beg, who was captured by the Turks at Mohacs 
[q.v.] when he was 17, became a convert and an 
interpreter, wrote an apolegetical treatise for Islam and 
a trilingual hymn in Turkish, Latin and Magyar (pub¬ 
lished by F. Babinger, Der Pfortendolmetsch Murad und 
seine Schriften , in Babinger et alii (eds.), Literaturdenkmaler 
aus Ungams Tiirkenzeit, Berlin and Leipzig 1927, 33-54), 
and translated Cicero’s De Senectute into Turkish for 
presentation to Suleyman the Magnificent. Only occa¬ 
sionally do we hear of native-born Muslims who volun¬ 
tarily learnt European languages, as opposed to learning 
them by mischance or misfortune or as captives. This 
was the case in the 11th/17th century with a Turkish 
cavalryman from Temeshwar in Ottoman Hungary, ] 
‘Othman A gh a. who spent eleven years as a prisoner 
of the Austrians and learnt German in addition to 
the Serbian and Magyar which he already knew; after 
escaping, he served as interpreter to the Pasha of 


Temeshwar in his dealings with the Habsburgs and 
others (see the Ger. tr. of his memoirs by R.F. Kreutel 
and O. Spies, Leben und Abenteuer des Dolmetschers c 0sman 
Aga, Bonn 1954, and Kreutel, fwischen Paschas und Gene- 
ralen, Graz 1966). In the mid-17th century, in the Grand 
Vizierate of Ahmed Pasha Koprulii, two Greeks had 
been appointed as Chief Dragoman to the Imperial 
Diwan {terdjiiman-i diwan-i hiimayun), and after this, the 
office became the special preserve of Christian Greek 
families from the Phanar/Fener quarter of Istanbul (the 
Phanariots), such as the Mavrogordatos, Kallimachis, 
Ghikas and Hypsilantis. In the course of the 18th 
century the function acquired a staff of several trans¬ 
lators, whose head, the terdjiiman bashi , often rose to 
appointment as Voivode or governor of one of the 
Transdanubian principalities [see boghdan; eflak]. It 
still remained rare for Turks to have any knowledge 
of a Western language. The first mention which we 
have of a Turkish diplomat with such skills seems to 
be that of Sa c id Efendi, who had accompanied his 
father Mehmed Efendi when the latter went as ambas¬ 
sador to Paris in 1721 and who apparently acquired 
a good facility in spoken French. Only in the early 
19th century did it become reasonably common to 
know a European language, usually French; a forward- 
looking statesman like Mustafa Reshid Pasha [q.vT], 
who had served as ambassador in Paris and London 
before becoming Grand Vizier, would certainly be con¬ 
versant with the Western languages used there. Hence 
the Porte’s dependence on its Phanariot Greek drago¬ 
mans for the greater part of its knowledge of the 
Western world continued into the early 19th century, 
until the outbreak of the Greek Revolt in 1821 made 
Mahmud II doubt the loyalty of the Greek Chief 
Dragoman, Constantine Mourouzi, so that he was dis¬ 
missed and executed. His successor, Stavraki Aristarchi, 
was likewise dismissed in 1822, but was fortunate 
enough only to suffer exile; never again would a Greek 
translator serve in the Imperial Diwan. When reports 
and other documents from Europe then began to pile 
up, the sultan had recourse (and even then still to 
converts, what Carter Findley has called “marginal 
men”) to the teachers of foreign languages in the 
Army Engineering School, the first of these being 
Yahya Efendi (d. 1823 or 1824), followed by Ishak 
Efendi. A formal Translation Bureau was now set up, 
the Bab4 ‘All Terdfiime Odasi. From the 1830s, the 
Translation Office grew in size and prestige, as Turkey 
became inexorably entangled in warfare and diplo¬ 
macy with Muhammad c Ali on the one hand, and 
the European Powers on the other, making a high 
level of competence in French and, later, English, 
vital, e.g. for the correct drawing up of treaties and 
agreements in parallel versions in different languages. 
By 1841 it had a staff of thirty, and outward-looking 
Muslim Turks now saw it as a path to preferment, 
so that such notable statesmen of the Tanffimdt [ q.v.] 
period as Mehmed Emm c AlT Pasha (d. 1871 [see 
c al! pasha muhammad amTn]) and Kecedjizade c Izzet 
Fu’ad Pasha (d. 1869 [see fu’ad pasha]) served in it; 
by the mid-century it was a vital component of the 
Foreign Ministry (Kharidnyye Neidreti) which had been 
formally set up in 1836. Under "Abd ul-Harmd II, 
the Grand Vizier acquired a special translator of his 
own, the terdfiiman-i sadaret-i ( ugma. See C.V. Findley, 
Bureaucratic reform in the Ottoman empire. The Sublime Porte , 
1789-1922 , Princeton 1980, 91-3, 132-5, 139, 186, 
243-4 and index; B. Lewis, The Muslim discovery of 
Europe , London 1982, 77 ff, 86-7; Findley, Ottoman civil 
officialdom. A social history, Princeton 1989, 133-4, 262-3 
and index. 
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Ottoman Turkey was not, however, alone in depend¬ 
ing till a late date largely on renegades or even non- 
Muslims for their dealings with the non-Islamic outside 
world. Other Muslim powers seem to have relied 
largely on non-Muslims, some of them not even their 
own subjects. Thus a Moroccan ambassador to Spain 
at the end of the 17th century had to use an Arabic¬ 
speaking Syrian Christian who was an interpreter in 
the Spanish service; and as late as the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, a Persian envoy to Europe was accompanied by 
a Christian, probably from the Armenian community 
in Persia, who was his only link with an alien world 
(Lewis, op. cit ., 80). 

Interpreters were also needed by the Ottoman ad¬ 
ministration in the provinces, where they were attached 
to the staffs of the provincial governors, and also 
needed, as indicated above, in the military and other 
technical schools established from the late 18th cen¬ 
tury onwards. 

The remaining great function of dragomans in Otto¬ 
man times was as interpreters attached to foreign 
embassies and consulates, thus forming the channel 
of communication between the representatives of the 
European powers and the Turkish authorities, and 
also as interpreters and intermediaries employed by 
Western trading companies. The dragomans attached 
to foreign missions also had the function, expressly 
conceded in the capitulations [see imtiyazat], of rep¬ 
resenting the consuls in cases before the Turkish courts 
in which the consul’s subjects were involved. Such 
dragomans were expected to act as the eyes and ears 
of their employers, i.e. to gather intelligence. In the 
16th and 17th centuries, they were usually Turkish 
subjects from the Levantine peoples who knew Italian, 
Italian being at that time the lingua franca of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean basin. Despite the berate or patents 
of protection which they held from the Ottoman state 
[see berat], they were often maltreated by the Turkish 
authorities, and were accordingly reluctant to deliver 
strong messages from their European employers. The 
system was unsatisfactory, and to circumvent it the 
French in 1670 began to send out boys to the con¬ 
vents of the Capuchins in Istanbul and Izmir to acquire 
a knowledge of Turkish and become interpreters. At 
the end of this century, a few Greeks were brought 
to England by the Levant Company and sent to Glou¬ 
cester Hall (the later Worcester College) at Oxford to 
learn English, but the experiment was not a success. 
The trading companies depended very considerably 
on their dragomans; in the later 17th and early 18th 
centuries, the English Levant Company had four drago¬ 
mans at Istanbul (and later, an additional four stu¬ 
dents, giovani di lingua ), three at Aleppo and two at 
Izmir (see A.C. Woods, A history of the Levant Company , 
Oxford 1935, 225-8). It must be remembered that 
until the early 19th century, the British minister in 
Istanbul was indeed the representative of his sover¬ 
eign, but had his salary paid by the Levant Company, 
so that merchants trading in the Ottoman empire 
regarded the ambassador as equally charged with their 
interests, if not more so. In any case, after 1804 when 
the British minister was instructed by the government 
in London to give his whole attention to political and 
diplomatic affairs, dependence on Levantine drago¬ 
mans continued for the next three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury; a family like the Pisanis served the British Crown 
almost hereditarily from the early 18th century till 
1882. Some British diplomats had long wished to re¬ 
duce or even end dependence on local Levantine or 
British dragomans in what was often highly sensitive 
diplomatic business (though others felt that these dra¬ 


gomans often gave loyal and valuable service). But it 
was not till the later 19th century, when it was seen 
that powers like Russia, French and Austria were suc¬ 
cessfully training their own people at home for serv¬ 
ice in Turkey, that Britain began to follow suit; only 
from 1877 were interpreters recruited from British 
subjects only and by civil service competitive exami¬ 
nation in London. See A. Cunningham, “Dragomania”. 
The dragomans of the British embassy in Turkey, in St. 
Anthony’s Papers, no. 11 (1961), 81-100, repr. in his East¬ 
ern questions in the nineteenth century. Collected essays, ed. 
E. Ingram, London 1993, ii, 1-22. 

By the opening of the 19th century, the issuing to 
Ottoman citizens of protective berate by foreign em¬ 
bassies and consulates, bestowing the status and priv¬ 
ileges of dragoman, was becoming an abuse, especially 
as dragomans traditionally enjoyed a commission from 
successful petitioners for consular protection. Being a 
beratli or barataire meant that Dhimmi subjects of the 
Porte were taken under consular protection and thus 
avoided payment of the djizya and other taxes for 
which the re c aya were liable. Selim III protested, and 
the sale of berate to Jewish and Armenian merchants 
by the British ambassador was stopped by the Treaty 
of the Dardanelles of 1809. However, the numbers 
of dragomans under the capitulations was now vastly 
exceeded, as traders and others sought dragoman sta¬ 
tus; by ca. 1808 the Russians were said to have enrolled 
120,000 Greeks as “protected persons” [see imtiyazat. 
ii, at vol. Ill, p. 1187]. Ottoman government restive¬ 
ness again grew in face of the number of its citizens 
abstracted from its control and its fiscal net, and in 
1863 an agreement with foreign missions was achieved 
by which the powers of foreign embassies and consu¬ 
lates to appoint dragomans were restricted. When, on 
the eve of the First World War, the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment unilaterally abolished the capitulations in Sep¬ 
tember 1914 (they were only briefly revived 1920-3), 
it refused henceforth to recognise foreign diplomatic 
or consular officials with the title of dragoman [see 
ibid., at vol. Ill, 1188b], which thereafter died out. 

However, as noted above, by the later 19th century 
most foreign powers had begun to introduce schemes 
for training their own interpreters. In Britain this was 
done by training student-interpreters recruited to the 
Levant Consular Service, who studied languages at 
Cambridge University and then went out into the 
field. When the young Reader Bullard, subsequently 
British Minister in Tehran, went out to Istanbul in 
1908, he had studied under the great Persian scholar 
E.G. Browne. At the Istanbul embassy, he first served 
as Third Dragoman under the first or Chief Dragoman 
G.H. Fitzmaurice and the Second Dragoman Andrew 
Ryan (later to publish his autobiography, Sir Andrew 
Ryan, The last of the Dragomans , London 1951). At that 
time, the Chief Dragoman accompanied the Ambas¬ 
sador on important interviews and acted as the chief 
intermediary with the Turkish government (see Sir 
Reader Bullard, The camels must go. An autobiography , 
London 1961, 44 ffi). 

Bibliography'. See references given in the article, 

including IA art. Terciiman (Cengiz Orhonlu). 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TARI, the Arabic orthography for tari , a term used 
by Western sources together with Latin tarenus and 
Greek rapiov, to indicate a gold coin called in 
Arabic rub\ ruba c l, struck in Sicily by the Fatimids and 
the Kalbids, who acknowledged formally their author¬ 
ity. The name—deriving from the Arabic adjective 
tari “fresh, new”—may have described the grade of 
preservation of the coins, that is “uncirculated ruba c V\ 
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with the noun dropped in the language of the native 
speakers. This explanation can be connected with the 
circulation of sealed purses containing tari s whose 
weight and fine gold content had been previously ver¬ 
ified by the minter. 

A first attempt made by the A gh labid amirs to intro¬ 
duce the dinar [q.v], a gold coin of 4.25 g, in Sicily 
failed, and the quarter-dinar, i.e. the ruba% became 
the only gold coin in use. Under the Fatimids many 
/arc's were issued from the Palermo mint, but only at 
the time of the third Fatimid caliph al-Mansur does 
the mint name appear on the coins. The analyses of 
fine gold content present in the /arc's issued by the 
Arab authorities in Palermo show an average from 
80% to 100%, with a reduction in the last years of 
Arab domination that could be attributed, according 
to Paul Balog, to provincial mints in Sicily. 

The weakening of the central power and the con¬ 
sequent birth of several independent principalities was 
followed by the Norman invasion of Sicily. During 
the long struggle between Arabs and Normans (444- 
57/1052-64), the Palermo mint kept on striking Fatimid 
coins in the name of the nominal ruler, the caliph 
of Egypt al-Mustansir. After 1064, the KalbT amirs 
ceased regularly issuing coins. Certain /arc's, which 
seemed to be an official product of the Palermo mint, 
may have been issued by the ruling rebel amirs of 
Sicily; they show a marked diminution of the gold J 
content (only 53%). According to P. Balog, an anony¬ 
mous quarter-dinar, on which he reads the mint name 
Sirakusa , could have been issued by the rebel amir of 
Syracuse, Ibn Thumna. A further support to the exist¬ 
ence of the provincial issues of the Arab rebel amirs 
comes from N. Lowick’s description of two anony¬ 
mous quarter-dinars bearing the legend: “struck in 
KaFat Dj.rdj.nt (Girgent) in the year 468”. 

At first the Normans used the Arabic coinage or 
produced a currency resembling the stellate /arc's of al- 
Mustansir, of pale gold and with an imitation of the 
original legends in Kufic script. After the conquest of 
Palermo in January 1072, Robert Guiscard issued two 
/arc's. In the issue of 466/1073-4, his name and titles 
are written in the centre of reverse: bi-amr Abart al- 
duka al-ad^all malik Sikilliyya. In these first years of the 
Norman rule, Palermo recognised two chiefs, Robert 
and Roger, each one issuing coins in his name in the 
same mint. Their titles show the complex feudal rela¬ 
tionship existing between the two brothers. The title 
al-duka Rudfar/Rudfdfar, should be attributed to Robert’s 
son, Roger Borsa, as his uncle, the Count Roger, 
used the title of “Comes” in its Arabic transliteration 
(kumis bi-Sikilliyya , 481/1088-9) or translating it with 
an Arabic equivalent (. sultan Sikilliyya , after 1090). Later, 
the Normans moulded their regal titles upon those of 
the Fatimid caliphs. After these early issues, Roger 
struck a series of anonymous /arcs with a capital T 
(= the Cross of St. Anthony; see tarabulus al-gharb. 
3.) in the centre of the obverse and the Muslim credo 
on the reverse. After 1081, when he received the 
investiture of Magnus Comes , his name and title were 
added in the obverse margin. L. Travaini has argued 
that the anonymous.T tan could have been struck 
until 1105, when his elder son Simon died, or even 
during Roger II’s minority. He changed the capital 
T into a small tree and distinguished his name with 
the adjective al-thanl “the second”. After his corona¬ 
tion in 524/1030, his name was directly followed by 
the title al-malik “the King”, and the Muslim credo 
was dropped in favour of the Christian cross with the 
Greek legend IC/XP/NI/KA on the reverse. 

A group of /arc's of this type have Roger’s proto¬ 


col in three horizontal lines on the obverse: al-malik 
Rudjdjdr al-mxiaizam al-mu c tazz bi-llah. It is likely that 
a new type of /arc, bearing a circular Arabic legend 
on the obverse and a cross on a long staff similar to 
the Latin cross on the reverse, was introduced after 
the monetary reform (1140). The large amount of 
coins, and the presence of brocages (i.e. the sticking 
of a coin to the upper die after striking, thereby pro¬ 
ducing an impression on the reverse of the next blank, 
making the reverse a mirror image of the obverse) in 
this period, seem to prove a quick production and 
careless striking due perhaps to the increase of com¬ 
mercial activity and the need of /arcs of the new type. 
A new mint was opened in Messina and it was at 
the apex of its activity during the reign of William I. 

The Norman Kings as well as the Hohenstaufen 
Emperors continued to strike /arc's resembling in their 
main features the second type issued by Roger II, 
with some variations according to the rulers. 

The last /arc's following as the Arab coinage are 
dated 1278, when Charles I of Anjou reformed the 
monetary system and adopted the carlino d’oro. The 
word /arc indicated then a weight of account, the so- 
called trappeso , and only during the reign of the 
Aragonese dynasty in Sicily was it used for a silver 
coin. Later, it was another name for the doppio car- 
lino in the Kingdom of Naples. 

From the metrological point of view, the average 
weight till the reign of William I (1154-66) conforms 
to 1 g, that is, the standard weight of the quarter- 
dinar and not the trappeso of 0.88 g, which was intro¬ 
duced later. The presence of heavy (the so-called 
multiples) or cut tans gives evidence that their circu¬ 
lation was by weight and not by number. 

As regards the coinage of the mainland, the south¬ 
western part of Italy adopted the “Sicilian /arc” since 
the beginning of the 10th century. The issues in the 
name of several Fatimid caliphs are bigger in size 
than the quarter-dinars, and show that the die- 
engravers were not familiar with Arabic writing. The 
attribution of the coins lacking the mint-date legend 
remain still uncertain. Many coins bear the name or 
initials of Norman sovereigns, who could have minted 
either at Salerno or at Amalfi. 

The Salerno mint was closed by Henry VI, while 
the mint of Amalfi was active till 1222, when the 
Amalfitan /arc's stopped circulating. 

Bibliography : D. Spinelli, Monete cufiche battute da 
Principi longobardi, normanni e svevi nel Regno delle Due 
Sicilie, Naples 1844; B. Lagumina, Catalogo delle mon¬ 
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52), 31-4; L. Gilberti, La monetazione amaljitana e il 
presunto tareno dAmalfi di Matteo Camera , Naples 1956; 
Ph. Grierson, La monetazione salemitana di Gisulfo II 
(1052-1077) e di Roberto il Guiscardo (1077-1085 j, in 
Bollettino del Circolo Numismatico Jfapoletano , xlii (1957), 
9-44; R. Ciferri, Tentativo di seriazione dei “tari” nor¬ 
manni e svevi d’Italia, in Italia Numismatica , ii (1960), 
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gia della monetazione salemitana nel secolo XI, in Rivista 
Italiana di Numismatica, lxxiv (1972), 153-65; Grierson 
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La monetazione amalfitana nei secoli XI e XII, in Atti 
del Convegno Intemazionale Amalfi nel Medioevo (giugno 
1973), Salerno 1977, 217-43; P. Delogu, Milo di 
una citta meridional*: Salerno secoli VIII-XI, Naples 1977; 
P. Balog, La monetazione arabo-sicula, in Gli Arabi in 
Italia, ed. F. Gabrieli and U. Scerrato, Milan 1979, 
611-28; idem, Contributions to the Arabic metrology and 
coinage. III. On the Arabic coinage of Norman Sicily, in 
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Sala Bolognese 1986; V. von Falkenhausen, La cir- 
colazione monetaria neWItalia meridionale e nella Sicilia in 
epoca normanna secondo la documentazione d’archivio, in 
Bollettino di Numismatica, vi-vii (1986), 55-80; Travaini, 
Falsi e falsari in eta normanna e sveva, in ibid., 127-44; 
idem, II ripostiglio di Montecassino e la monetazione aurea 
dei Normanni in Sicilia , in ibid., 167-98; N. Lowick, 
Un ripostiglio di monete d’oro islamiche e normanne da 
Agrigento, in ibid., 145-66; Grierson, Tari, follari e 
denari, in La numismatica medievale nellLtalia meridionale, 
ed. G.L. Mangieri, Salerno 1991; idem, The coinage 
of Norman Apulia and Sicily in their international setting, 
in Anglo-Norman Studies XV. Proceedings of the XV Battle 
Conference and of the Colloquio Medievale of the OJficina 
di Studi Medievali 1992, ed. M. Chibnall, Woodbridge 
1993, 117-32. (Vingenza Grassi) 

TA'RIB (a.), verbal noun of the form II verb c arraba, 
literally, Arabisation or Arabicisation. 

It is used primarily as a grammatical term, in ref¬ 
erence to the method or process by which foreign 
words are incorporated into Arabic; more broadly and 
loosely, it means the translation of foreign scientific, 
literary and scholarly works into Arabic. 

1. In the sense of the rendering of for¬ 
eign notions or words in Arabic. 

Like most languages, Arabic was subject, since pre- 
Islamic times, to the impact of interference by other 
idioms, spoken by peoples with whom the Arabs had 
contacts. Persian and Aramaic provided the largest 
number of foreign words borrowed by Arabic, along 
with other languages such as Greek, Ge‘ez, Hebrew, 
and Coptic. Reflecting this phenomenon, the Kurian 
contains quite a few words of non-Arabic origin, some 
of which are readily identifiable while others, having 
been morphologically assimilated, are more difficult 
to trace. Islam and the Kur’an rendered the Arabic 
language holy, with the result that Arab writers became 
highly sensitive to the existence of alien intruders in 
it. Arab philologists in the early centuries of Islam 
often addressed the problem, among them Slbawayhi 
(died ca. 180/796 [f.v.]), who devoted several chap¬ 
ters to the matter in his great grammar, al-Kxtab, and 
Abu Mansur al- Dj awalrkl (d. 539/1144 [^.y.]), whose 
al-Mu c arrab min al-kaldm al-a c <fiaml seems to have been 
the first systematic and comprehensive study of alien 


words in Arabic, both in the Kur’an and elsewhere. 

Classical and mediaeval Arab grammarians and 
writers concerned with ta‘nb dealt with the identifi¬ 
cation of foreign words, discussion of their standing 
in Arabic and of the criteria by which that standing 
should be determined. Purists, worried about the con¬ 
tamination of the language by foreign elements—e.g. 
al-Djawhari, author of the Sihah (d. 393/1002 [q.v.]), 
and al-Harlrf (d. 516/1122 [< 7 .^.])—were prepared to 
admit only those non-Arabic words that had entered 
Arabic in pre-Islamic or early Islamic times, namely, 
in the first two centuries of Islam. Moreover, in their 
view such words were admissible only when compat¬ 
ible with the paradigms ( awzan ) of the language, that 
is, assimilated morphologically and phonetically. Such 
words, identified as mu^arrabat (“Arabicised”), could be 
treated on equal footing with “native” Arabic words, 
and new terms could in turn be derived from them. 
They were distinguished from words which entered 
the language at a later stage and did not conform to 
the paradigms; these last came to be known as muwal- 
ladat (“bastardised” [see muwallad. 2.]), and could 
not be considered as part of the Arabic lexicon. More 
liberal philologists, most notably Sfbawayhi, were 
inclined to accept foreign words even without such 
restricting conditions. But it was the purists who won 
the day in defending the rigid standards in respect 
of borrowing, and literary Arabic thus remained largely 
impervious to alien intruders until the modern era. 
Words which became part of popular Arabic usage 
during centuries of contacts with other peoples and 
Ottoman rule remained outside the canon of the lan¬ 
guage and outside its standard lexicons. 

The encounter with modernity since the early 19th 
century generated a need for rapid linguistic adapta¬ 
tion so as to permit the expression of hitherto unknown 
notions, in science and technology as well as in social 
matters. Ta c rib at first seemed to be a convenient and 
practical response to the challenge and was employed 
frequently. Arabic now borrowed from French and 
Italian, to a lesser extent from English, either directly 
or via Turkish, which had faced a similar challenge 
somewhat earlier. Such mass resort to ta c rib, danger¬ 
ously amplified by another product of modernity, print¬ 
ing, alarmed the guardians of the language. A vivid 
debate developed among writers in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury and afterwards over the benefits and perils of 
ta'rib, echoing the debates of their predecessors but 
with greater zeal. The leading protagonist of bor¬ 
rowing during the first half of the 20 th century was 
c Abd al-Kadir al-Maghribi, one of the founders of the 
Arab Academy of Damascus, although he too advo¬ 
cated caution and selectivity. With the foundation of 
language academies in Syria, Egypt and Trak, these 
institutions became the main arenas for such debates. 
On the whole, Arabic displayed remarkable resilience 
and creativity even in the face of these formidable 
modern challenges, drawing linguistic solutions from 
its own rich resources, most typically through ishtikak 
(“derivation” [</.i>.]). Many of these solutions came to 
replace words previously adopted in haste through 
ta c rib. 

Bibliography : SuyutI, Muzhir, i; Di awallkl. al- 
Mu c arrab , Leipzig 1867, Cairo 1969; ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Maghribi, al-lshtikak wa Tta'rib, Cairo 1947; Abdul 
Sahib Mehdi Ali, A linguistic study of the development 
of scientific vocabulary in standard Arabic, London 1987, 
86-127; Anwar G. Chejne, The Arabic language, 
Minneapolis 1969, 151-7; A. Jeffery, The foreign vocab¬ 
ulary of the Qur’an, Baroda 1938; L. Kopf, Studies in 
modem Arabic and Hebrew lexicography, Jerusalem 1976, 
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247-61; J. Stetkevych, The modem Arabic literary lan¬ 
guage , Chicago 1970, 50-65, 95-113. 

(A. Ayalon) 

2. Arabisation as a weapon of modern 
political policy. [See Suppl.]. 

TA'RiF (a.), lit. “making known”, hence “defini¬ 
tion”. 

1. As a term in logic. 

Ibn Sina appears to have been the first philoso¬ 
pher to use the word ta'rif as a general term for defi¬ 
nition that encompasses both “Aristotelian definition” 
(hadd [tf.tf.]) and descriptive definition, rasm , Gr. 
wtoYpoKprj. Ibn Sina defines ta ( nf more generally as 
“an intentional act, by means of speech or sign, that 
causes the person perceiving it to conceive of the 
thing defined” huwa an yaksida JiH al-shay 3 idha $ha c ara 
bihi sha c ir tasawwara shay 3 an-ma huwa Tmu c arrafi wa-dhalika 
3 lfi e l had yakun kaldm wa-kad yakun ishara (Mantik al- 
mashrikiyym , 29). In logic, ta c nf refers either to a word 
(ism), or to a statement (kawl) that is a definition (hadd), 
or to a statement that is a descriptive definition (ibid., 
34). Elsewhere, Ibn Sina describes three basic types 
of ta c nf. 1 . /. haddx from the genus and specific dif¬ 
ferences (ju$ul), e.g. man is a rational animal; 2 . t. 
by means of genus and proprium (kJjdssa), e.g. man 
is an animal capable of laughter; 3. t. by means of 
incidental properties ( a c rad ) and propria, e.g. man is 
a biped, wide-nailed, capable of laughter by nature 
(i al-Djadal, 214). The latter two are examples of descrip¬ 
tive definition (rasm), while the first is definition proper 
(hadd). Later authors of both logical and theological 
works, and their commentators, such as Nadjm al-Dih 
al-Katibi, al-Urmawi, al-Idji and al-Taftazani devoted 
chapters of their treatises to discussions of definitions 
(ta'rijat), using or adapting Ibn Sina’s basic distinc¬ 
tions and adding scholastic nuances of their own. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sina, Shifa 3 , al-Djadal, ed. al- 
AhwanT, Cairo 1965, 207-15 and index; idem, 
K. al-Hudud, ed. A.M. Goichon, Cairo 1960, nos. 
6-10, i 8-19; idem, Mantik. al-mashrikiyyin, Cairo 1910, 
29-34; idem, al-Ishdrat wa Ttanbihat, Tehran 1377, 
95-112; Ghazalr, Makasid alfialasifia, ed. S. Dunya, 
Cairo 1961, 141; J.T. Muckle, Algagel’s Metaphysics, 
Toronto 1933, 5; Kutb al-Din al-Razi al-Tahtani, 
Lawamf al-asrar fi sharh matali* al-anwar, Cairo 1303, 
93-103; idem, Tahrir al-kawaHd al-mantikiyya fi sharh 
al-risala al-Shamsiyya [li TKatibi], Cairo 1948, 78 ff.; 
Sa'idi, Tad^did Him al-mantik fi sharh al-Khabisi c ald 
TTahdhib [li TTaftazani], Cairo 1967, 50-6; al-Sayyid 
al-Sharff al- Dj urdjani. Shark al-mawakifi, 8 vols., Cairo 
1325, ii, 9, v, 271; A. Sidkf b. ‘Air al-Brusawi, 
Milan al-intizam, Izmir 1304, 212 ff.; Amidr, Sharh 
al-waladiyya fi addb al-bahtb , Cairo 1329, 15; Goichon, 
Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sind, nos. 429, 
126, 276; I. Madkour, Uorganon d’Aristote dans le 
monde arabe, Paris 1934, 109-19; J. van Ess, Die Er- 
kenntnislehre des Adudaddin al-lci, Wiesbaden 1966, 
371 and index; Ch. Hein, Definition und Einteilung 
der Philosophic. Von der spatantiken Einleitungsliteratur iur 
arabischen Enzyklopadie, Frankfurt-Bern-New York 
1985. (L.B. Miller) 

2. As a term of grammar. 

Here it is the fact or process of making a word 
grammatically definite (ma c rifa, contrast nakira, tankxr 
“indefinite, indefinition”). Definition is (i) formal, with 
prefixed alif-ldm or annexation to another definite ele¬ 
ment; or (ii) semantic, i.e. proper names and pro¬ 
nouns. Analysis of al-alif wa 3 l-lam, as the definite 
article is termed, into a phonological component (hamiat 
al-wasl) and the defining element /// has led to the 
alternative name lam al-ta'nf for this item, whose func¬ 


tions are further distinguished between generic (lam 
al-djins, subdivided into literal and figurative mean¬ 
ings, see al-Shirbini, § 11.741, for terminology and 
Simon, 166 ff., for rhetorical implications) and par¬ 
ticularising, lam al- e ahd “the lam of familiarity”. 
Definition is also conferred by the vocative particle 
yd and the categorical negative la, though the latter 
is not treated as such by the Arab grammarians. 

Definition (or a weaker type, takhsis “specialisation”, 
cf. al-Shirbim, § 19.71; Gatje, 30 ff.) is a necessary 
property of the subject of a nominal sentence, though 
not of the agent of a verb; with indefinite subjects 
inversion must occur, e.g. fi Tdari radjul un . A hierar¬ 
chy of definite elements has been established: for the¬ 
ological reasons the name of God and pronouns 
referring to Him take first place, followed by personal 
pronouns (in the order 1st, 2nd, 3rd person), demon¬ 
stratives and vocatives together, then words bearing 
the article and relative nouns (both pairs regarded as 
equally definite), and finally, nouns annexed to defi¬ 
nite elements. The place of proper names in this 
sequence was disputed between Basrans and Kufans 
(al-Insafi problem 101 ). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Anbari, al-lnsaf fi masd 3 il 
al-khild.fi ed. G. Weil, Leipzig 1913; H. Reckendorf, 
Arabische Syntax, Heidelberg 1921, 377 ff.; W. Wright, 
A grammar of the Arabic language, ii, 250 ff.; H. Gatje, 
g[ar Syntax der Determinationsverhaltnisse im Arabischen, 
Hamburg 1973; H. Fleisch, Trade de philologie arabe, 
Beirut 1961-79, i, 339-47; for al-Shirbini, see M.G. 
Carter, Arab linguistics, an introductory classical text with 
translation and notes, Amsterdam 1981 (references to 
principal sources, § 11.71); U.G. Simon, Mittelalterliche 
Sprachbetrachtung zwischen Grammatik und Rhetorik. ‘Ilm 
al-ma‘am bei al-Sakkdki, Heidelberg 1993. 

(M.G. Carter) 

TARIFA, a place in the south of the Ibe¬ 
rian peninsula, now in the province of Cadiz, and 
the most southerly point of Europe, only 13 km /8 
miles from the African coast. 

Its name appears to come from that of Tarif Abu 
Zur‘a, a client of Musa b. Nusayr [q.v.], the master 
of Ifrikiya, who decided on 91/709-10 to explore the 
territory on the other side of the straits before embark¬ 
ing on its conquest. According to the Akhbar madfmtfa, 
ed. and tr. Lafuente y Alcantara, 506/18-20, and 
‘Arib b. Sa‘d, Musa accordingly sent Tarif with 100 
cavalry and 400 infantry on a reconnaissance trip. 
They crossed and touched land opposite Tangier in 
a place thereafter known as d^azdrat T aT }f-> the later 
Tarifa, and from there undertook their incursions into 
nearby territory, returning with plunder and captives. 
Although al-Makkari, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 229-30, following 
al-Razi and Ibn Hayyan amongst others, make much 
of this personage, it is strange that the eastern sources 
do not generally mention him. According to J. Vallve, 
however (hfuevas ideas sobre la conquista arabe de Esparia, 
Madrid 1989), the true etymology may lie in Ar. 
taraf/tarf, meaning inter alia “point, cape”. This agrees 
with the tradition of Orosius, known to Muslim his¬ 
torians and geographers, and would agree with the 
above-mentioned fact of its being the southernmost 
point of the European continent. 

According to al-Himyari, Rawd, ed. Levi-Proven 9 al, 
118, the western part of this “peninsula” touches the 
Atlantic, the “Sea of Darkness”, and there was there 
a small town, i.e. Tarifa, with an earth wall and with 
markets and baths. According to al-Zuhri, DjaHafiya, 
ed. Hadj-Sadok, in BEO, xxi (1968), 187-8, tunny fish¬ 
ing was practised there, these fish being abundant in 
that part of the straits. 
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Tarlfa was thus the first part of Andalusian terri¬ 
tory to be occupied by the Muslims. From its near¬ 
ness to the Ma gh rib coast, it was on many occasions, 
together with Algeciras and Gibraltar, a point of 
embarkation and disembarkation for troops, traders 
and travellers between the Iberian Peninsula and the 
Maghrib and rest of the Islamic world. It was taken 
in 1292 by the Castilian king Sancho IV, temporar¬ 
ily recaptured by the Muslims but definitively con¬ 
quered by Guzman the Good in 1294. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Dhikr bilad al-Andalus , ed. and tr. L. Molina, 
Madrid 1983, 98/106. 

(Fatima Roldan Castro) 

TARIFIYT, the Berber language of the Rif 
[q. ».], the northeastern part of Morocco, generally 
comprising an area from the west of Elhoceima to 
the Algerian border in the east, and from the coast 
of the Mediterranean in the north to the plains that 
separate the Rrf mountains from the Middle Atlas 
range in the south. In this region live also groups 
that speak Arabic, like the Oulad Settout and the Ahl 
Angad. The language of the Senhaja of Sra'ir (Ketama 
region) differs considerably from other northeastern 
dialects and cannot be included in Tarifiyt. It is rather 
arbitrary to establish linguistic boundaries with some 
of the dialects bordering it to the south (Ait Ouarain) 
and to the east (Beni Snous). The main towns where 
Tarifiyt is spoken are Nador and Elhoceima. Many 
speakers of Tarifiyt have now emigrated to the Nether¬ 
lands and Belgium. 

Tarifiyt shows considerable dialectal variation, and 
mutual understanding between different variants can 
be difficult. Typical for most Tarifiyt forms of speech 
are phonetical developments like spirantisation of stops, 
the turning into a vowel of postvocalic r (tammurt 
tammuat “land”), l -► r (different from r) and ll -* dz, 
e.g. the Arabic noun Nila “night” has been borrowed 
as dzirjt. 

Tarifiyt is to be included in the “Zenatic” group 
of Berber dialects, and shares many grammatical 
features with dialects like Chaouia, Ouargli and Mza- 
bite. The connections with important Berber dialects 
like TashelhTt [q. ».], Kabyle or Touareg [see tawarik] 
are much less pronounced. 

Tarifiyt has a rich traditional oral literature, fea¬ 
turing short songs (izran), fairy tales ( tihuza ) and many 
other genres. Moreover, there is a rich culture of 
modem song-writing. Written literature has been slowly 
emerging since 1990. Poetry written in the Arabic or 
Latin alphabet has been published in Morocco and 
in the Netherlands. 

Bibliography : For a bibliography of Berber lin¬ 
guistics, see Berbers. V. Some important works on 
Tarifiyt are: P. Sarrionandia, Gramatica de la lengua 
rifena, Tangier 1905; S. Biarnay, Etude sur les dialectes 
berberes du Rif, Paris 1917 (including fairy tale texts); 
E. Laoust, Le dialecte berbere du Rif\ in Hesperis, i (1921), 
173-208; A. Renisio, Etude sur les dialectes berbhes des 
Beni Iznassen, du Rif et des Senhaja de Sr air, Paris 1932 
(includes texts of songs and fairy tales); E. Ibanes, 
Diccionario Espanol-Rifeno, Madrid 1944; idem, Diccio- 
nario Rifeno-Espanol, Madrid 1949; K. Cadi, Systeme 
verbal rifain , Paris 1987; F. Bentolila (ed.), Devinettes 
berberes , i, Conseil International de la Langue Fran- 
$aise, Paris 1986; F. Bentolila (ed.), Proverbes berberes , 
Paris 1993. (M.G. Kossmann) 

TARIK b. ZIYAD, Berber commander of the 
Muslim troops who undertook the conquest 
of the Iberian Peninsula in 92/711; his birth 
and death dates are uncertain. At this time, he was 


residing in Tangier, exercising the role of governor 
on behalf of the wad of Ifnkiya Musa b. Nusayr [q.v.]. 

As in all issues concerning the early stages of the 
Muslim presence in al-Andalus, it is no simple mat¬ 
ter, considering the mass of contradictory data sup¬ 
plied by the Arab sources, either to draw conclusions 
regarding the personality of Tarik, or to determine 
with any precision the circumstances of his entry into 
al-Andalus. The question is so tangled, that even an 
interpretation of events as far removed from classical 
conceptions as that of J. Vallve ( Nuevas ideas sobre la 
conquista arabe de Espana, Madrid 1989), who maintains 
that the Muslim disembarkation took place at Carta¬ 
gena, to the south-east of the Peninsula, while appar¬ 
ently difficult to accept in its entirety nevertheless 
demonstrates the existence of various obscure points 
necessitating a revision of certain received ideas relat¬ 
ing to the conquest of al-Andalus. 

The difficulties facing the historian of the conquest 
of al-Andalus result essentially from the absence not 
only of contemporary texts, but even of those of a 
period reasonably close to the events described (with 
the exception, however, of two Christian sources, the 
Chronica byzantia-arabica of 741 and the Continuatio 
Hispana of 754, both extremely brief ). The earliest 
surviving sources, the Futuh Misr of the Egyptian Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam and the 7 drihb of Ibn Habib in al- 
Magharm’s edition, both from the 3rd/9th century, 
unfortunately demonstrate a marked propensity to ac¬ 
cept legendary accounts, or to exaggerate the quan¬ 
tities of booty subsequently amassed in the country. 
The sources available are often late works, juxtapos¬ 
ing material of very diverse provenance and uneven 
worth, the utilisation of which merits a thorough his¬ 
toriographical analysis, a project yet to be undertaken. 
Such is the case, significantly, of two anonymous texts 
which are fundamental for the history of the first cen¬ 
tury of the Muslim presence in al-Andalus, the Akhbar 
ma$mu‘a and the Path al-Andalus , on which contem¬ 
porary criticism is in disarray, with opinions ranging 
from those who believe that these involve the embry¬ 
onic written version of ancient oral traditions, to those 
who maintain that these are simply late compilations 
based on summaries of earlier texts (P. Chalmeta, 
Invasion e islamizacion, 50; L. Molina, Los Akhbar ma^mu'a 
y la historiograjia arabe sobre el periodo omeya en al-Andalus, 
in al-Qantara, x [1989], 513-42, and the Estudio of his 
edition of the Fath). All of this should not obscure 
the fact that the general lines of the historical record 
remain clearly established, and that it is appropriate 
to take account of them. 

According to the opinion most widely held among 
chroniclers, Tarik b. Ziyad was a Berber client of 
Musa b. Nusayr [}.».], having participated under the 
latter’s orders in the conquest of the Maghrib, as 
commander of the vanguard. When Musa returned 
to Ifnkiya, he left Tarik in charge of a contingent of 
troops, most of them Berber, based in Tangier. From 
there, he made contact with the governor of Ceuta, 
the legendary Count Julian. This individual, probably 
a Visigoth—information concerning one of his descend¬ 
ants gives the nisba al-Kuti—but at all events a de¬ 
pendant of the Visigothic king of Toledo, incited Tarik 
to invade the Peninsula. Some versions allege that 
Julian’s representative was none other than Musa him¬ 
self, and that the latter succeeded in obtaining autho¬ 
risation from the caliph in Damascus, but considering 
the later course of events, it seems more likely that 
Tarik acted on his own initiative without waiting for 
the explicit consent of his superior. Before Tarik’s 
expedition, there had been one or several minor incur- 
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sions into the coastal region of al-Andalus, the most 
significant—and according to many authors, the only 
one—having been led by Tarif, another Berber, with 
a small contingent of five hundred men, in 91/710. 
Finally, in the spring of the following year (Radjab 
92/April 711), with forces virtually exclusively Berber, 
Tarik crossed the Strait on boats supplied by Julian, 
and disembarked at the foot of a mountain which 
was henceforward to bear his name, Gibraltar (Djabal 
Tarik). Numerous Arab sources agree in fixing the 
number of ships at four, and the strength of the com¬ 
mando force—in one or several waves—at 12 , 000 . 
These figures cannot be verified absolutely, but they 
are probably not far from the truth, since it is unlikely 
that the fleet available for crossing the Strait could 
have been much larger, or that Tarik’s forces could 
have been reduced to a few hundreds, if their later 
successes are anything to judge by. This indicates that 
the crossing must have taken place at a leisurely pace, 
with dozens of trips for each boat, and over several 
days, and all of this without any serious resistance 
from the majority of the local inhabitants. With prompt 
action, the latter could have foiled the invasion with 
ease. In the event, the landings took place either with 
the connivance or the indifference of the indigenous 
people. 

The Visigothic king Roderic, whose principal con¬ 
cern at this time was fighting the Basques, hastily led 
out his army to confront the Muslims, who in the 
meantime had built fortresses in Gibraltar, from where 
they conducted minor raids into the surrounding coun¬ 
tryside to obtain provisions. The encounter took place 
at the end of Ramadan and the beginning of Shawwal 
(July) near a river which may legitimately be identi¬ 
fied with the Guadalete or the Barbate—not far from 
the lagoon of La Janda—but, in any case, in a place 
near to the point of landing. This means that in three 
months or thereabouts, the Muslims had scarcely 
moved at all, giving the Spanish troops time to coa¬ 
lesce into a powerful army, rather than exploiting the 
element of surprise. From a strategic perspective, this 
decision was ill-advised. There can be little doubt that 
the defeat inflicted on Roderic’s army was largely due 
to the fact that a large contingent of his troops, tra¬ 
ditionally identified with supporters of the family of 
the previous king, Witiza, contributed actively or pas¬ 
sively to the rout and death of Roderic. Bearing in 
mind the behaviour of the Muslims before the bat¬ 
tle, and of Witiza’s supporters during it, it is to be 
doubted whether any of the protagonists could have 
imagined that the entire Peninsula was to fall into 
the hands of the Muslims: neither Tarik’s soldiers, 
who had just spent three months on a scrap of land 
with no clear idea of what to do next, nor the trai¬ 
tors of the Visigothic army whose sole objective was 
to regain power and eliminate Roderic. Nevertheless, 
as the result of an unexpected and uninspiring vic¬ 
tory, Tarik was made aware that the Visigothic state 
had suffered a heavy blow and that its internal cohe¬ 
sion was vastly inferior to what he had imagined. He 
now understood that he held a unique opportunity 
to make himself master of the country, or simply to 
transform what had begun as a coastal raiding expe¬ 
dition into a profitable campaign against the affluent 
cities of the interior. 

The next stage of Tarik’s itinerary was Ecija, where 
the remnants of the Visigothic army, including Witiza’s 
supporters, had taken refuge. The batde was as hard- 
fought as that of Guadalete, and again, victory fell 
to the Muslims, who this time, according to some 
sources, were helped by Julian himself. The defeated 


army took refuge in the town of Ecija, and capitu¬ 
lated soon after. From this time onwards, there was 
nothing to impede Tarik’s advance; he divided his 
forces into four groups, setting out for Malaga, 
Granada, Cordova (under Mughith al-Rumij and 
Toledo (under Tarik in person). The capital of the 
Visigothic kingdom, abandoned by its dignitaries, fell 
without resistance into the hands of Tank, who accord¬ 
ing to various sources, continued his march towards 
the north, reaching Guadalajara and then Astorga. 
The encounter between Tarik and Musa b. Nusayr, 
who had in the meantime arrived in the Peninsula 
with a predominandy Arab army, took place at Toledo 
or in its vicinity. Musa seems to have been intent on 
punishing his subordinate severely, but ultimately con¬ 
fined himself to a harsh reprimand. From this time 
onwards, as a personality Tarik fell into obscurity, 
decidedly overshadowed by his patron, with whom he 
returned to the east in 95/714. His last known action 
was involvement in a trial against Musa; still resent¬ 
ing the humiliation inflicted on him at Toledo, he 
readily joined the accusers. 
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TARfKA 

I. The Nature and Development of the Term 
in Sufism 

II. The Term Considered Geographically 

1. In the central Arab and Persian lands of the 
Middle East. 

2. In North Africa. 

3. In northeastern and eastern Africa. 

4. In sub-Saharan Africa. 

5. In the Turkish lands, from Anatolia to Eastern 
Turkestan. 

6 . In the Balkans. 

7. In Muslim India. 

8 . In Indonesia. 

9. In Chinese Islam. 

Tanka (Ar., pis. tumk, tara 3 ik) is a term which can 
signify the “manner of behaving” (sird)\ it thus qual¬ 
ifies the “method” (madhhab) of a person, the conduct 
which is typical of him and which should generally 
be imitated. These definitions supplied by the L C A 
(Beirut 1988, viii, 155) accord with Kurianic usages 
of tanka (cf. in particular, XX, 63, 104). The Sufis 
adapted these conceptions, viewing them from a spir¬ 
itual perspective, but they were careful first of all to 
relate the term to its most concrete sense: that of 
“way” or “path”. In this context, tanka is synonymous 
with tank, and the Sufis often use either term indis- 
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criminately (cf. for example al-Hudjwin, Kashf al - 
mahdjub , Beirut 1980 (Arabic tr.), in numerous 
instances; Abu Talib al-Makki, Kut al-kttlub, Cairo 
1351/1932, ii, 282; Ibn aPArabl opts for the word 
tank, cf. al-Futuhat al-makkiyya, Cairo 1329, in partic¬ 
ular ii, 382-4). The assimilation of the two terms is 
apparent in the plural turuk, which the Sufi’s give to 
tanka as well as to tank.; only a few writers use tara’ik, 
cf. e.g. Muhammad al-SanusI, al-Salsabil al-ma c in fi 
’l-tara’ik al-arba'in and al-Manhal al-rawi ft asanld al- 
c ulum wa-usul al-tara 3 ik , both Beirut 1968. 

I. The Nature and Development of the Term 
in Sufism 

1. The Way. In Muslim mysticism, the tanka thus 
denotes the way which guides man from the mani¬ 
fest Law (Shorta) to the divine Reality ( Hakika ), i.e. 
to God Himself (al-Hakk). While Hakika represents the 
destination of the journey, all Sufis agree in declar¬ 
ing that the only means of achieving this consists in 
passing through the various stages of the initiatory pro¬ 
cess (suluk al-tarika); the latter were sketched by the 
early masters, and treatises on Sufism refer to them 
according to different gradation [see sulOk]. For those 
travelling towards God ( al-sdlikun ), the tanka consists 
in traversing the various spiritual abodes and stations 
(manazil, makamat ); this definition from ‘Abd al-Razzak 
al-Kashanl (Istilahat al-sufiyya, Cairo 1981, 65) has 
been widely adopted, notably by al-Djurdjani in his 
Ta c rifdt (Beirut 1991, 154). The tanka is thus not only 
internal perception of the hidden meaning of the Law 
(e.g. IsfarayinI, Le revelateur des mysteres, tr. H. Landolt, 
Lagrasse 1986, Persian text, 120); it also purports to 
be a total discipline aimed towards the progressive 
purification of the soul. While the salik proceeds along 
the way in a manner of relative lucidity, the mafodhub 
or “one enraptured by God” is no less required to 
pass through various gradations in condensed form, 
with the figuration that characterises his state (al- 
ShaVanl, Durar al-ghawwas fi fatawi al-Khawwas , Cairo 
1985, 139); it is in this context that the majority of 
writers include the ahwal or “spiritual states” among 
the markers of the Way [see hal]. The tarika thus 
constitutes the “foundation” (usul) of all spiritual 
progress in Islam, as is underlined by Abu Sulayman 
al-Darani (quoted by Ibn al-'Arabl in Ruh al-kuds, 
Cairo 1989); it alone epitomises the experience lived 
in Sufism (H. al-Sharkawi, Mu'fyam aljaz al-sufiyya , 
Cairo 1987, 201, and S. al-Haklm, al-Mu%am al-sufi, 
Beirut 1981, 722, both using the word tank). In prac¬ 
tice, it includes all the means (doctrines, rituals, tech¬ 
niques of meditation, etc.) which enable man to 
comprehend the profound identity of the Shari'a and 
the Hakika. 

2. The method. In the first centuries of Islam, 
the tanka denotes the spiritual modality peculiar to one 
or other Muslim personality (for example, al-HudjwIrl, 
op. cit ., 270, referring to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab). This 
original sense never disappeared completely; thus Ibn 
Khaldun states that the “People of the Bench” (Ahl 
al-suffa [q-v.]) who had chosen to reside in the mosque 
of the Prophet “did not worship God in a particular 
manner (j tarika )” (cf. his Shi/d' al-sa 3 il li-tahdhib al-masd 3 il, 
Tunis 1991, 182), while Nadjm al-Dln al-Ghazzi. a 
biographer of the 10th/16th century, uses the word 
to describe the spiritual temperament of Abu ’1-Su‘ud 
al-Djarihl of Cairo ( al-Kawakib al-sa 3 ira bi-ctyan al-mi 3 a 
al J d$hira, Beirut 1945, i, 48). Where it is a case of a 
master who has formed a school, tarika abandons its 
aspect of individual progress to become a veritable 
method (al-HudjwIrl, op. cit., 420; and mosdy with 
the word tank : 419, 426, 442, etc.). Furthermore, the 


term is also used in this sense (close to that of madhhab) 
both in the context of Islamic law (G. Makdisi, Ibn 
c Aqil et la resurgence de VIslam traditionaliste au XV siecle, 
Damascus 1963, 197) and in theology (L. Massignon, 
La passion de Hallaj, 2 Paris 1975, iii, 95). It may be 
noted that, in symmetrical fashion, Abu Nadjlb al- 
Suhrawardf writes madhhab instead of tarika to denote 
the Sufi Way (Adab al-muridin, Cairo n.d., 37). The 
acceptance of tarika as meaning a spiritual method 
persisted in subsequent centuries, coexisting with the 
connotations later to be attributed to the word. When 
the shaykhs of the Sufi orders wished to summarise 
the teaching of their Way, they grouped together 
under this term various principles and precepts re¬ 
garded as essential for the guidance of disciples (for 
the Shadhills, see e.g. ‘All ‘Ammar, Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Shadhih. Cairo 1952, ii, 43). In the works of the 
Persian master Nur ‘All Shah, from the end of the 
12th/18th century, the tarika becomes a complete 
initiatory doctrine, encompassing numerous facets 
(M. de Miras, La methode spirituelle d’un maitre du Soufisme 
iranien, Paris 1973, chs. 17-18). 

3. The Sufi order. In the 6th/12th and 7th/ 
13th centuries, aspirants towards progress on the Way 
became ever more numerous; they were also more 
prone to attaching themselves to a particular master 
than was previously the case. Numerous spiritual fam¬ 
ilies were constituted then, most of them still in exist¬ 
ence today. These major tankas progressively gave birth 
to multiple branches sometimes called ta 3 ifas 
However, it was to remain the prerogative of the 
shaykhs to dispense initiatory instruction outside the 
framework of the turuk. For the Sufis, the latter re¬ 
sponded to the need to redress the loss of spiritual¬ 
ity occasioned by the length of time that had elapsed 
since the Prophetic period; the role of the shaykh was 
thus to alleviate the deficiencies of individual guid¬ 
ance. On the historical plane, there are certain fac¬ 
tors which explain, if not the emergence of these 
communities, at least the acceleration in the progress 
of their formation. The Mongol invasions had shat¬ 
tered the complacency engendered among Muslims 
by what was seen as a relatively homogeneous and 
powerful Sunni universe. The decline and subsequent 
disintegration of the ‘Abbasid caliphate led to the col¬ 
lapse of traditional religious structures. The authority 
of the Sufi shaykhs was strengthened, at the expense 
of the temporal authority and the c ulama 3 class. In 
this atmosphere, the tarika supplied an area of soli¬ 
darity as well as the vision of a coherent world tran¬ 
scending the vicissitudes of history. Furthermore, the 
emergence of turuk cannot be dissociated from the Sunni 
revival inaugurated by the Saldjuks in the Middle 
East and later by the Ayyubids and the Mamluks in 
the Syro-Egyptian region. These various regimes 
sought to borrow the charisma of the shaykhs, hence¬ 
forward to be more of a unifying force than the 
majority of the ( ulama 3 ; by building khankahs, ribats 
and zdwiyas \q.vv] they gave to the mystical life a 
material foundation gready to the advantage of the 
nascent orders. 

In common with other Sufis, the eponymous mas¬ 
ters of these orders were above all the trustees of an 
initiatory heritage. They certainly imbued the latter 
with the force of their personalities, thus creating the 
schools of spirituality which claim association with 
them. Nevertheless, in the majority of cases they had 
no intention of founding an order or even a method. 
This accounts for the fact that the term tarika is often 
given as a synonym of silsila [q.v.] (cf. e.g. M. al- 
Zabldl, Ithaf al-asfya 3 bi-raf* salasil al-awliya 3 , ms. dated 
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1339 A.H., private collection, fol. 2): this “chain” dat¬ 
ing back to the Prophet guaranteed for the Sufis the 
authenticity of their initiatory filiation, in a culture 
where genealogy played a predominant role. After the 
manner of other Islamic sciences, Sufism had recourse 
to “supportive lineages” ( isnad [ 9 . 0 .]) in order to legit¬ 
imise its Muhammadan origin. Indeed, al-Sanusi went 
so far as to compare the criteria for the evaluation 
of initiatory transmission with those of hadith (Salsabil, 
6 ). This perception of the tanka is observed in the 
expression tarikat al-khawdd^aga.n (“way of the masters”): 
it denotes a line of shaykhs of Central Asia in the 
7th/13th century—reckoned to be the initiators of the 
Nakshbandiyya—and not a constituted order (J.S. 
Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 
62-3; L. Lewisohn (ed.), The legacy of medieval Persian 
Sufism, London-New York 1992, 312 ff.). 

The true foundation of the turuk is in fact to be 
traced back to the successors—immediate or more dis¬ 
tant—of these eponyms. Raising their masters to the 
status of exemplars, they finalised or developed their 
teaching. Over a period stretching, in general terms, 
from the 7th/ 13th to the 10th/16th century, there 
was a transition from fairly casual methods reflecting 
the spiritual temperaments of the initiators to precise 
rules and exercises. A spirit of teamwork was then 
constituted, in varying degrees; it could be defined as 
the awareness of belonging to a specific group pos¬ 
sessing its own doctrines and most of all its own 
rituals. The hagiographical literature [see manakib] in¬ 
ternal to each tanka plays a predominant role in this 
process. In certain cases, it emanates from masters 
who have succeeded the eponymous shaykh, a factor 
which confers on their work the status of a founding 
text (e.g. the Lata 3 if al~minan of Ibn ‘Ata* Allah al- 
IskandarT, third shaykh of the Shadhili order). Such 
veneration for the initial masters, developed to vary¬ 
ing degrees within each tanka, constituted one of the 
grievances of the Islamic jurists ( jukaha 3 ) against the 
Sufis. In the hagiographical literature it is often evi¬ 
dent that the initiatory lineage is henceforward per¬ 
ceived as a tanka, in other words an organism in which 
members share the same spiritual references. This 
onset of awareness could take place several centuries 
after the death of the eponym (cf. D. DeWeese, Sayyid 
‘Alt Hamadani and Kubrawl hagiographical traditions, in The 
legacy of medieval Persian Sufism, 121-57). 

The disciples {murid, “aspirants on the Way” [^. 0 .], 
or ikhwdn) sometimes led a communal way of life (al- 
mu c ashara). Besides supererogatory practices not con¬ 
fined to the Sufis, they applied themselves twice a 
day to the wird [< 7 . 1 /.], which comprised various forms 
of prayer. The latter have similar forms from one 
order to another, but certain very specific awrad (sing. 
wird) are presented as having been dictated to the 
master by the Prophet in the course of visions (e.g. 
the awrad fathiyya of ‘Air al-Hamadani; cf. al-Kawakib 
al-sa 3 ira, i, 107). The disciples also recite litanies [ahzab, 
sing, fiizb), composed by the eponym of the Way or 
one of his successors (cf. the Hizb al-Bahr of al-Shadhili, 
well known outside Shadhili circles). The wazfifa com¬ 
prises various elements of prayer which are to be said 
daily, but in certain cases the term refers to the ses¬ 
sion of dhikr [q.vi\ of the Sufis. This session is also 
known as hadra (or “presence” [of the Prophet]), ‘imdra 
or simply ma$lis. It takes place once or several times 
a week. Also practised in the mediaeval period was 
the sama c [q.vi\ “collective spiritual hearing”, in the 
course of which those attending would listen to poetry 
chanted with or without instruments. Spiritual retreat 
[khalwa [< 7 . 1 /.]) is exercised in varying fashion accord¬ 


ing to the orders. It is one of the mainstays of the 
Khalwatiyya (which takes its name from this term), 
while other turuk advocate it without much enthusi¬ 
asm and only for short periods. 

The followers of a tanka often congregated in a 
place regarded as their own, such as the zdwiya or 
the ribat, constructed at the initiative of the shaykh or 
of a benefactor. However, certain turuk, particularly 
those the members of which belonged to the world 
of the ‘ulama 3 , pursued their practices in any kind of 
religious establishment. From the 7th/13th century on¬ 
wards, Sufism was to an ever-increasing extent inte¬ 
grated into the Muslim city. Shaykhs and their disciples 
were admitted to the mosques, and sometimes even 
constructed mosques of their own. They held major 
sessions of dhikr, similar to those still performed today 
in certain Muslim countries. 

The masters sometimes gave specific instructions to 
their disciples: to perform a certain rite at a particular 
time, to perform a certain task rather than another, 
etc. On occasion, they even proscribed a practice 
allowed within the community of Believers (‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Sha'ram provides numerous examples of 
these directives in his Afiwiba mardiyya ‘an a 3 immat al- 
jukahd 3 wa Tsufiyya , ms. Cairo) For this reason, the 
Jukaha 3 accused the Sufi's of instituting a law reserved 
for a spiritual elite and of somehow setting themselves 
above the ShafCa ; Ibn Khaldun refutes this accusation 
in his Shifa 3 al-sa 3 il, 237. 

4. Modes and rites of affiliation. Although 
the terminology varies with periods and regions of 
the Muslim world, two overall types of affiliation to 
a tanka may be mentioned: in the first instance, asso¬ 
ciation through irada (“willingness” to pass through 
the stages of the Way; hence the term murid)', the 
aspirant then puts himself under total obedience to a 
master, who takes charge of his spiritual education 
{tarbiya). The second mode (al-Zabidi specifically uses 
the word tanka, in the sense of “modality”, to denote 
each of these forms of affiliation; cf. ‘Ikd al-djuman al- 
thamin fi Tdhikr wa-turuk al-ilbds wa Ttalkin, ms. dated 
1339 A.H., private collection, fol. 52) consists in the 
simple reception of baraka conveyed by an initiatory 
lineage; this constitutes tabarruk, a more casual and 
less exacting means in terms of initiation. This type 
of affiliation thereby affects not only the Sufiyya but 
also numerous individuals from the most diverse back¬ 
grounds: under the Mamluks and the Ottomans, the 
sultan and the humble artisan are likewise associ¬ 
ated, closely or distantly, with a tanka (cf. E. Geoffrey, 
Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie sous les demiers Mamelouks 
et les premiers Ottomans, Damascus 1995, ch. viii). It 
then becomes possible to speak of a mass phenome¬ 
non. The juxtaposition of spheres of association around 
a single initiatory source appears clearly in the case 
of the Shadhiliyya; in fact, while its masters advocate 
a close relationship between master and disciple, they 
also assert that only the reading of their awrad and 
ahzab admits the faithful to their spiritual family (‘All 
‘Ammar, Abu THasan al-Shadhili, Cairo 1952, ii, 31). 
The modality of tabarruk allows and explains the prac¬ 
tice of multiple affiliation, or in other words the action, 
on the part of a murid, of “taking the Way” of sev¬ 
eral shaykhs, certain associations being of greater value 
in his eyes than others. Such an accumulation is jus¬ 
tified by the desire to multiply ways of access to the 
baraka, “the Muhammadan influx” mentioned above. 
Although multiple affiliation reached its zenith at the 
end of the mediaeval period, it is a constant feature 
of Sufism; in fact, the earliest mystics of Islam used 
to go from one master to another, seeking “the freshest 
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source”, as was suggested by Abu ’1-Hasan al-Shadhill 
(Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, Cairo 1993, 176). 

Attachment to a tanka is realised by the perform¬ 
ance of initiatory rites which, in this case also, take 
on different meanings according to differences in space 
and time. The most important of these rites, at least 
in the Sufism of the Mashrik, consists in the presen¬ 
tation of the “cloak” (khirka [< 7 .z/.]) by the master to 
the disciple. Also worth mentioning are the sealing of 
the pact (akhdh al-'ahd, bay'd), the teaching of some¬ 
times personalised formulas of invocation (taikin al-dhikr, 
or the practice of letting the tassel of the disciple’s 
turban hang down (; irfcha 3 al-'adhaba). 

5. Towards “fraternalism”. The material con¬ 
figuration of Sufism in tumk. and in their various decen¬ 
tralised networks did not come about until the 8th/14th 
and 9th/15th centuries, and in very uneven fashion. 
In the Persian domain, for example, the pyramidal 
delegation of spiritual authority appeared earlier than 
in the Arab zone; there, masters appointed represen¬ 
tatives (khulqfa 3 ) in regions where their authority was 
established (in Arab countries, use was also made of 
the word mukaddam “one sent in advance” by the 
shaykh, or ma’dhun “one authorised” by the shaykh to 
initiate others). More generally, the structuring of 
Sufism into what are commonly called “fraternities” 
or “brotherhoods” did not emerge until a later stage; 
in the 12th/18th century, the attacks of nascent 
Wahhabism were not unconnected with a certain stiff¬ 
ening of the tumk, which was to be further augmented 
during the 19th century. The Ottoman sovereigns at¬ 
tempted to institutionalise Sufism by associating them¬ 
selves systematically with one or with several orders, 
and in particular by installing a shaykh al-tumh in every 
mayor city of the empire [see shaykh] . In 20th-century 
Egypt, this was to lead to the legal recognition of the 
tumk, and to the inauguration of a Council elected 
by the shayfchs of different orders, with a senior fig¬ 
ure presiding. 

Later Sufism is characterised by a relative exclu- 
sivism of ways, in their relations with one another, 
by a willingness to display initiatory affiliation (notably 
through the wearing of a particular colour: black for 
the RifaTs, red for the Ahmadis, etc.), or by the 
hereditary transmission of the function of shaykh, a 
fact which often reflects shortcomings in the initiatory 
system. 

6 . The universal Way. At no time, however, 
has the mystical practice of Islam been reduced to 
“fraternalism”. The term “fraternity” or “brotherhood” 
is in any case a misnomer, since it takes account only 
of the horizontal dimension of the tanka, while the 
latter is essentially a vertical way. It should be stressed 
here that the proliferation of “particular initiatory 
ways” (the correct translation of tumk) is founded on 
the Sufi adage according to which “there exist as 
many paths [leading to God] as there are human 
beings”. Thus al-Suhrawardl devotes the fourth chap¬ 
ter of his 'Awarif al-ma'arif to the various means 
employed by the Sufis for the accomplishment of the 
Way. The tumk are thus one, as al-Sanusi asserts, 
“since they have a single objective” (Salsabtl, 6). This 
is not simply a case of petitio principii. The Sufis have 
generally maintained a spiritual frame of reference 
broader than that of their order; this is furthermore 
attested by the practice of multiple affiliation, still 
functioning in certain circles. They have thus been 
willing, by minimising specific features, to subsume 
their own way within a universal Way. The expres¬ 
sion hadhihi } l-tanka which is familiar in their writings, 
denotes this Way as well as those who travel by it; 


the salikun thus constitute a major spiritual community 
(cf. al-Kushayn, Risdla, Cairo 1957, 2-3; al-Hudjwfri, 
269, 419, 426; Ibn al- c ArabI, al-Fuiuhdt al-makkiyya, ed. 
O. Yahia, Cairo, i, 341, iii, 368; Ibn Khaldun. Shifa y 
al-saPil, 182-3). In the final analysis, tanka has mean¬ 
ing for the Sufis only in terms of the relationship 
which it establishes with the Prophet. In fact, the 
shaykh of a tanka, irrespective of its importance, never 
does more than represent him; he cannot guide others 
on the Way, let alone found an order, without the 
Messenger’s authorisation. Besides an abstract alle¬ 
giance to the latter, certain masters have claimed to 
have no spiritual guide other than the Prophet. In 
such cases, Muhammad has initiated them in noc¬ 
turnal or in waking visions. This modality is correctly 
called “the Muhammadan Way” ( al-tank or al-tanka 
al-muhammadiyya; cf. Murtada al-Zabfdi, 'Ikd al-dfuman 
al-thamin , fol. 74), although the expression is used to 
cover a wide range of meanings (tanka mustafaivi is 
also found, al-Mustafa being one of the sobriquets of 
the Prophet; cf. Isfarayim, Le revelateur des mysteres, 
Persian text, 120). Furthermore, tanka, even in its 
sense of “particular way”, is not invariably indicative 
of a materialised order; it often simply evokes the 
beneficial effect of a spiritual influence traversing time. 
This is the correct understanding of the phrase tanka 
hallafyiyya (referring to al-Halladj; e.g. Massignon, 
Passion, i, 84) or indeed tanka akbariyya : the influence 
of Ibn al- f Arabr is not confined to a specific order, 
but has experienced numerous modes of diffusion (see 
Geoffroy, Soujisme en Egypte et en Syrie , 222-3). Simi¬ 
larly in the tanka uwaysiyya, initiation is transmitted 
through the intermediary of the “spiritual form” (ruha- 
niyya [q.v] of deceased prophets or saints, thus beyond 
the normal parameters of space and time (al-Sanusi, 
Salsabil, 31; J. ter Haar, The Importance of the spiritual 
guide in the Naqshbandi Order, in The legacy of medieval 
Persian Sufism, 312-18; J. Baldick, Imaginary Muslims, 
London-New York 1993; and see uwaysiyya). 

It should be noted in conclusion that the various 
meanings of the term tanka evoked in this article (spir¬ 
itual temperament, method, the Way in general, ini¬ 
tiatory lineage, a particular Suff order) very often 
occur side-by-side in the work of a single author. 

Bibliography : Given in the text. It should be 
noted that each major tarika is the object of an 
article in ET. For an overall perspective on the 
turuk, reference may be made to J.S. Trimingham, 
The Sufi orders in Islam, and to the collective work 
entitled Les Voies dAllah. Les ordres mystiques dans le 
monde musulman des origines a aujourd’hui, ed. G. Vein- 
stein and A. Popovic, Paris 1996. 

(E. Geoffroy) 

II. The Term Considered Geographically 

1. In the central Arab and Persian Lands 
of the Middle East. 

See the separate articles on the various Sufi orders, 
and tasawwuf. 2. Ibn al- c Arab! and after, 3. In 19th 
and 20th century Egypt, and 4. In Persia. 

2. In North Africa. 

The emergence of fraternities or brotherhoods, as 
properly defined, in North Africa was preceded by two 
associated phenomena. On the one hand ribats [q.v], 
where communities of volunteers subjected themselves 
to devotional or ascetic practices, were proliferating; 
on the other, a number of solitary ascetics, plebeian 
or educated, adopted the mystical life on an individ¬ 
ual basis and took responsibility for the spiritual edu¬ 
cation of close disciples. Among the most renowned 
of these early mystics, in the 6th/12th century, were 
the following Andalusians of the Almeria school: Ibn 
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al-'Arlf, Ibn Barracan and Ibn KasI [q.vvi\. As for 
the Ma gh rib proper, still in the 6 th/12th century, 
worthy of mention are Abu Ya c za, Ibn Hirzihim and 
in particular their direct disciple Abu Madyan [q.w.\. 
Ibn al-‘Arabr, among others, was to give an account 
of the burgeoning of this form of the mystical life 
(The Sufis of Andalusia, tr. R.W.J. Austin, London 1971, 
French tr. G. Lecomte, Les Soufis d’Andalousie , 
Paris 1979; also C. Addas, Ibn c Arabi ou la quite du 
Soufie rouge , Paris 1989, Eng. tr., The quest for the Red 
Sulphur. The Ife of Ibn e Arabi , Cambridge 1993). 

Little is known of the initial evolution of brother¬ 
hoods stricto sensu, which took place from the 8th/14th 
century onwards. Sufism, organised around zawiyas or 
in looser networks, became numerous in the towns, 
where it attracted adherents from very diverse back¬ 
grounds, including numerous scholars. It became pro¬ 
gressively integrated into the religious culture, especially 
in Morocco: tasawwuf was often taught there in the 
madrasas , and conversely, fikh was a part of the instruc¬ 
tion given in zawiyas. In the countryside, the turuk re¬ 
inforced Islamisation while introducing communal rites 
into which popular practices, often of magical nature, 
could be integrated. A “Sufism of the masses” took 
shape there from the 9th/15th century onwards, play¬ 
ing the role of a powerful factor in social cohesion. 
Relationships between the brotherhoods and the polit¬ 
ical authorities were ambiguous and variable. The sul¬ 
tans usually approved of the establishment of zdwiyas, 
which effectively performed a stabilising role, a func¬ 
tion of social centralisation which enhanced the admin¬ 
istrative coherence of a kingdom. The strict Sunnism 
of the brotherhoods, their insistence on respect for 
the Law and their social discretion, often created a 
climate of confidence, while their participation in the 
military struggle against foreign invasions (contribu¬ 
tion of the Shadhiliyya-Djazuliyya to the war against 
the Portuguese in the 15th-16th centuries) underlined 
the total integration of Sufi affiliates into the social 
order of their country. Nevertheless, central authorities 
sometimes mistrusted the autonomous tendencies of 
certain zawiyas, which had become rich and militar¬ 
ily powerful. In the 11th/17th century, the Moroccan 
Shadhilr zawiya of Dila J \q.v. in Suppl.] defeated the 
last of the Sa c dians and all but succeeded in taking 
control of the sultanate (see M. HadjdjI, al-ffiwiya al- 
Dila’iyya , Rabat 1964). 

By far the most popular and widespread fraternal 
movement in North Africa belongs to the Shadhilr 
tradition [see shadhiliyya] . Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhill 
was a native of northern Morocco, where he was a 
disciple of c Abd al-Salam Ibn Mashish [q.v.], in his 
turn a disciple of Abu Madyan. He began his preach¬ 
ing activities in IfrTkiya, then settled in Egypt where 
he died in 656/1252. He did not found an order as 
such, but his successors Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Mursi (d. 686 / 
1287) and then 4 Ata J Allah al-Iskandari [q.vl\ organ¬ 
ised and revitalised the Shadhilr liturgical and spirit¬ 
ual tradition. The latter spread in continuous fashion 
in Egypt and IfrTkiya and, in a more spectacular 
manner, in Morocco. The orders emanating from 
the Shadhiliyya do not constitute an organisation or 
even a clearly defined mystical current, but rather a 
multiplicity of sub-orders, some of them quite sub¬ 
stantial, acknowledging the spiritual authority of Abu 
5 1-Hasan. Among the most widespread, mention should 
be made of the Shadhiliyya-Zarrukivva. arising from 
the reformist activities of Ahmad al-BurnusI, known 
as al-Zarruk (d. 899/1494), a Moroccan scholar who 
toured Egypt and North Africa and gave a new impe¬ 
tus to the Shadhill tradition (cf. A.F. Khushaim, ^arruq 


the Sufi , Tripoli 1976); numerous more recent brother¬ 
hoods lay claim to his spiritual heritage, including 
the Rashldiyya (= Yusufiyya, 10th/16th century) and 
its derivative branches, the Nasiriyya in Morocco, 
Shavkhivya in Algeria and Shabbiyya in Tunisia (on 
these sub-groups, emerging in the 11th/17th century, 
see C. Depont and O. Coppolani, Les confieries religieuses 
musulmanes , Algiers 1884, repr. Paris 1987; G. Drague, 
Esquisse d’histoire religieuse du Maroc. Confieries et zaouias, 
Paris 1951). The Dj azulivya. arising from the preach¬ 
ing of the saint and charismatic hermit al-Diazulf 
[q.vf enjoyed great success on account of the simplicity 
of its ritual, based around the recitation of a man¬ 
ual of litany prayers, the Dala'il al-khayrdt. It did not 
require any particularly rigorous personalised initia¬ 
tion, but simple allegiance to the shaykh (tabarruk ); it 
marked the start of what has been referred to above 
as a “Sufism of the masses”. Several more recent 
brotherhoods were to claim association with the 
spirituality of al-Djazuli, such as the Tayyibiyya, arising 
in the 11th/17th century and spreading through 
Morocco and Algeria, and the Hansaliyya, emerging 
in the 12th/18th century in Morocco ([ 9 . 0 .]; and see 
also M. Morsy, Les Ahansala: examen du role historique 
d'une famille maraboutique de l 3 Atlas marocain du XVIIT 
siecle, Paris-The Hague 1972). The Shadhilr movement 
continued to operate over the centuries, some branches 
disappearing, other more dynamic ones coming to 
light. Among the latter, worth mentioning is the 
Darkawa [q.v.], founded by the Moroccan Abu Hamid 
al- 4 Arabr al-Darkawf (d. 1823). Schooled in the tra¬ 
dition of al-Zarruk, al-DarkawI launched a movement 
designed to revive the original purity of Sufism, which 
he reckoned had been corrupted by maraboutism and 
superstitions. His preaching was widely disseminated, 
provoking the emergence of new sub-brotherhoods 
such as the Buzldiyya, which included among its mem¬ 
bers the great neo-Sufi master Ahmad Ibn ‘Adjlba 
([< 7 . 0 .]; see also J.-L. Michon, Le Soufi marocain Ahmad 
ibn \Ajiba et son Mi'raj, Paris 1973). In the 20th cen¬ 
tury, Ahmad Ibn ‘Aliwa ([^.p.], also known as Ibn 
Wawf) a product of the Darkawf-BuzFdf tendency, 
attempted in turn to revive the fraternal spirit and 
fraternal activities. His personal charisma and his 
thought attracted numerous disciples, including sev¬ 
eral Europeans (cf. M. Lings, A Moslem saint of the 
twentieth century: Shaikh Ahmad al-‘Alawi , London 1961, 
French tr. Un saint musulman du 20 e siecle, le cheikh 
Ahmad al-Alawi) and his ‘Alawiyya tanka spread far 
beyond the frontiers of the Ma gh rib. 

Among the major brotherhoods present in the 
Maghrib, one of the most prominent is the Kadiriyya 
[</.y.]. The hagiographical account attributing its estab¬ 
lishment in the West to two of the sons of 4 Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djflam [q.v] is not entirely plausible, but its 
diffusion nevertheless seems to have been both ancient 
and extensive. Locally, it has lost ground to rather 
more dynamic tendencies, but significant groups con¬ 
tinue even today to claim lines of initiatory descent 
traced back to al- Dj ilanl. In Morocco, communities 
claiming inspiration by al- Dj llam. known as Dj ilala, 
remain active, although this inspiration is sometimes 
rather vague; c Abd al-Kadir al-Djilam may be invoked 
as a great saint and intercessor, without any specific 
affiliation to a Kadiri silsila. The Khalwatiwa is also 
firmly implanted in North Africa, largely through the 
influence of the important Rahmaniyya order [q.v.] 
which spread from Kabylia to cover the entire Algero- 
Tunisian region from the end of the 18th century 
onwards. Finally, to be noted are orders situated at 
the confluence of several major traditions. c Abd al- 
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Salam al-Asmar (late 18th century), the renewer of 
the ‘Arusiyya brotherhood, diffused principally in 
Ifrlkiya, had visited Shadhilf and Kadirf masters, 
although he did not personally adopt any specific 
tanka. More striking still is the example of Ahmad al- 
Tidjanf (d. 1815), who received a Kadirf, Shadhilf- 
Tayyibf and Khalwatf spiritual education, but felt a 
vocation to propagate a new way in 1781. A pros¬ 
elytising organisation allowing its members no associ¬ 
ation with any other brotherhood, the Ti^janiyya [q.vi\ 
is a fine example of an autonomous and original 
tanka. Originating in southern Algeria, it spread prin¬ 
cipally in Morocco, in the western Sahara and in 
Sudanese Africa (cf. J.M. Abun-Nasr, The Tidjaniyya , 
a Sufi order in the modem world , London 1965). 

Mention should also be made of various popular 
brotherhoods, owing as much to shamanistic sources 
as to the spirit of the tanka. Their approach is often 
twofold, as in the case of the Tsawiyya [q.v\. its 
founder, Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Mukhtar (d. 931/1524), 
was a pious Moroccan ascetic brought up in the 
Shadhilf- Dj azulf tradition, but Tsawi adherents added 
to the usual practices of dtikr rites involving spectacular 
trances and contacts with spirits, usually with the objec¬ 
tive of securing recovery from illness (cf. R. Brunei, 
Essai sur la confrerie des Aissaouas au Maroc, Paris 1926). 
Similar observations apply to the related Moroccan 
order of the Hamdushiyya, which emerged in the 
11th/17th century (cf. V. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha. 
A study in Moroccan ethnopsychology, Berkeley, etc. 1973) 
or to certain Moroccan Djllala. More marginal still 
are the Gnawa, whose rites of trance for therapeutic 
purposes are explicitly related to a Black African tra¬ 
dition. They are not usually considered mystics, their 
objective being not union with the divine but concilia¬ 
tion with the world of djinns (V. Paques, La religion 
des esclaves. Recherches sur la confrerie marocaine des Gnawa, 
Paris 1991). 

The spirituality of the Maghrib! brotherhoods is 
profoundly Sunnf and firmly rooted in orthodox Islam. 
The obligation to observe conventional cultic practice 
is stressed by all the great masters, and access to ele¬ 
vated mystical experiences does not absolve the aspir¬ 
ant from his fundamental duties. Severe asceticism is 
not encouraged, the emphasis being rather on interior 
detachment and spiritual effort within the framework 
of secular life. A frequent and fundamental element 
of the rituals of the brotherhoods consists in the recita¬ 
tion of litanies {hizb, pi. ahzdb) like those composed 
by Abu ’1-Hasan al-Shadhilf. Generally, the pursuit 
of miracles and of states of trance is denounced, 
although this does not discourage the ecstatic cere¬ 
monies performed by the ‘Tsawiyya and the Ham¬ 
dushiyya. Furthermore, even the generally “sober” 
tradition of the Shadhiliyya has embraced numerous 
ecstatic saints such as ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Madjdhub 
(cf. A.-L. de Premare, Sidi Abd-er-Rahman El-Mejdub, 
Paris 1985). Moreover, the multiplication of practices 
of a magical nature in the context of the brother¬ 
hoods is widespread. It is, in fact, very difficult to 
distinguish between the value attributed to a certain 
hizb or formula, to the presence of a living or deceased 
shaykh , and an attitude relating to pure magic. Visiting 
the tombs of saints is the occasion for multiple prac¬ 
tices involving conjuration, healing of the sick, div¬ 
ination, etc. (cf. E. Dermenghem, Le culte des saints 
dans rislam maghrebin, Paris 1954, repr. 1982; F. Reysoo, 
Pelerinages au Maroc, Neuchatel-Paris 1991). 

The situation of the turuk in the contemporary 
period is far from easy. While the accusation of col¬ 
laboration with the French occupier is untenable in 


the majority of cases (cf. e.g. the role of the amir 
‘Abd al-Kadir in Algeria), the brotherhoods have none¬ 
theless remained a favourite target for the Salafi move¬ 
ments (which denounce them as one of the principal 
causes of the decadence of North African Islam) and 
for those of Marxist leanings (who consider them cen¬ 
tres of obscurantism and social regression). The position 
of the turuk in secular Tunisia or in Algeria is there¬ 
fore somewhat delicate. On a more global scale, mod¬ 
ernisation of attitudes and behaviour have weakened 
the appeal exerted by traditional brotherhoods. But 
it would be a mistake to conclude that the latter must 
be on the verge of disappearance: their attendances 
remain considerable, and in view of current disillusion¬ 
ment both with Western modernity and with political 
Islam, their role in the future is likely to be augmented. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
A.Y. al-Tadilf, aTTashawwuf ila ri(fidl al-tasawwuf ed. 
A. Tawfik, Rabat 1984; Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandan, 
Lata 3 if al-minan, ed. ‘A.H. Mahmud, Cairo 1974; 
Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar , Tunis 1886, Eng. 
tr. E.H. Douglas, The mystical teachings of al-Shadhili, 
Albany 1993; Ibn ‘Ayyad, al-Majakhir al- e aliyya fi 
Tma 3 d(hir aTshddhiliyya, Cairo 1937; A. Zarruk, 
Kawa e id al-tasawwuf Damascus 1968; Abu ’1-Hasan 
Kuhin, Tabakat aTshadhiliyya al-kubra, Cairo 1928; 
R. Brunschvig, La Berberie orientale sous les Hafsides, 
Paris 1947. 

Studies on the turuk: J. Spencer Triming- 
ham, The Sufi orders in Islam , Oxford 1971; L. Rinn, 
Marabouts et Khouan , Algiers 1884; E. Westermarck, 
Ritual and belief in Morocco, London 1926; E. Michaux- 
Bellaire, Les confreries religieuses au Maroc, Rabat 1927; 
R. Brunei, Le monachisme errant dans Tlslam: Sidi Heddi 
et les Heddawa, Paris 1935; P.J. Andre, Contribution 
a Tetude des confreries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1956; 
D.F. Eickelman, Moroccan Islam. Tradition and society 
in a pilgrimage centre , London 1981. (P. Lory) 

3. In northeastern and eastern Africa. 
Before the 18th century, most Sufi affiliations, 
mainly Kadiriyya and Shadhiliyya [y.iw.], in north¬ 
eastern and eastern Africa were lineage or family-based. 
Towards the end of the century, new supra-lineage 
tankas began to appear in the region that are some¬ 
times labelled “neo-Suft”. The new orders transcended 
lineage or ethnic boundaries, were more hierarchical 
in structure, and maintained themselves more self¬ 
consciously as organisations, centred on the families 
of their founders (see R.S. O’Fahey and B. Radtke, 
Neo-Sufism reconsidered, in I si, lxx [1993], 52-87). 

The first of these new orders to appear in the 
region was the Sammaniyya, originating with the 
Medinan scholar and Suff Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karfm al-Samman (1130-89/17 i8-75; see on his life 
and writings, Arabic literature of Africa , ed. J.O. Hunwick 
and O’Fahey, i, The writings of Eastern Sudanic Africa, 
Leiden 1994, 91-4; hereafter ALA, i). The Sammaniyya 
was brought to the Nilotic Sudan by the Sudanese 
Ahmad al-Tayyib wad [= b.] al-Bashir (1155-1239/ 
1742-1824). The Sammaniyya, which also spread into 
western Ethiopia, in the Sudan split into several 
branches, but has been characterised until the pre¬ 
sent day (1997) by a tradition of scholarship and writ¬ 
ing, particularly on history. The tanka played a very 
important part in the events leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the Mahdist state in the Sudan under the 
leadership of Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (1844- 
85 [q.v\, see further ALA, i, 304-41), who began his 
career as a Sam mam murid and then shaykh. The pre¬ 
sent outstanding representative of the tradition is Hasan 
Muhammad al-Fatih Karfb Allah, former Vice- 
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Chancellor of the Omdurman Islamic University (see 
ALA, i, 94-122, for his and other Sammanl writings). 

The 19th century was Muslim Africa’s Sufi cen¬ 
tury and, as such, was dominated by two men, Ahmad 
al-Tidjanl (1150-1230/1737-1815) and Ahmad b.Idrls 
(1163-1253/1750-1837 [</.y.]). Al-Ticpanfs way, which 
was dominant in Islamic West Africa, was taken to 
the Sudan first by the Mauritanian missionary and 
merchant, Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al-Shinkltl (ca. 
1820-82; see ALA , i, 287-8). Since his time, the 
Tidjaniyya have spread widely in the Sudan, espe¬ 
cially that branch associated with the Senegalese 
Ibrahim Niasse (1900-75; see ALA, i, 286-303). The 
Tidjaniyya have spread in recent years in various parts 
of the Oromo country in Ethiopia, through the agency 
of such figures as Mahmud b. Sulayman al-Tidjan! 
(early 20th century), a nephew of the Oromo ruler, 
Abba Djifar II. 

Ahmad b. Idris was bom near al- c Ara J ish on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco. Despite his importance in 
the history of the 19th-century Muslim world, little is 
known of his life (see O’Fahey, Enigmatic saint. Ahmad 
ibn Idris and the Idrisi tradition , London 1990, and Yahya 
Muhammad Ibrahim, Madrasat Ahmad b. Idris al- 
Maghribi, Beirut 1993). After studying at the Karawiyyln 
[q.v.] in Fez, where he learnt from ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-TazI, a student of c Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dabbagh, he 
moved to the East, spending time in Upper Egypt, 
Mecca and Medina and c AsIr, where he died in 1837. 
Ibn Idris himself wrote relatively little (see ALA, i, 
124-38; see further The letters of Ahmad ibn Idris, ed. 
E. Thomassen and Radtke, London 1993) and seem¬ 
ingly made no effort to organise an order. His impor¬ 
tance lies in his students and their impact on 
northeastern and eastern Africa. 

Among Ibn Idris’s many students was the North 
African Muhammad b. c AlI al-SanusI (1202-76/1787- 
1859), who established the Sanusiyya order in 
Cyrenaica and the central Sahara (see K.S. Vikor, 
Sufi and scholar on the desert edge. Muhammad b. e Ali al- 
Sanusi and his brotherhood, London 1995); Muhammad 
‘Uthman al-Mlr gh anl (1208-68/1794-1852), from an 
old-established HidjazI family who propagated the 
Khatmiyya in Egypt, the Sudan, the Yemen and parts 
of Ethiopia and Eritrea (see J.O. Voll, A history of the 
Kkatmiyyah Tariqah in the Sudan, Ph.D. thesis, Harvard 
University 1969); and Ibrahim b. Salih al-Rashld al- 
Duwayhl (1813-74 [q.v]), from whom, in turn, stemmed 
a series of orders, the Rashldiyya, Salihiyya [q.v] and 
Dandarawiyya that spread in Egypt, Somalia and 
Southeast Asia (mainly Malaysia). Although there were 
disputes among the various orders of the Idrisi tra¬ 
dition (see further M. Sedgwick, Succession and inheri¬ 
tance in a Sufi order: the case of Ibrahim al-Rashid, in Islam 
et societes au sud du Sahara , ii, Paris 1997, 149-62, and 
Hamdan Hassan, Tarikat Ahmadiyyah di Malaysia, Kuala 
Lumpur 1990), they kept a common heritage in Ibn 
Idris’s prayers (awrad) and litanies ( ahzab ). A more 
modem offshoot of the Idrisi tradition is the Dja<- 
fariyya, established in Upper Egypt and Cairo by 
Salih b. Muhammad al-DjaTarl (1910-79, on whose 
writings, see ALA, i, 162-5). 

In addition to these major orders, there are a num¬ 
ber of smaller local orders, such as the IsmaTliyya 
established in Kordofan [^.y.] in the Sudan by a one¬ 
time student of al-Mlrghanl Isma c U al-Wall (1793-1863; 
see Mahmoud Abdalla Ibrahim, The history of the 
IsmaHliyya Tariqa in the Sudan, 1792-1914, Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of London 1980). Another Sudanese tradition 
is associated with the Madjadhlb clan of al-Damar, 
foremost of whom was Muhammad Madjdhub (1795- 


1831; see A. Hofheinz, Internalizing Islam. Shaykh Muham¬ 
mad Majdhub, scriptural Islam and local context in nineteenth- 
century Islam, dr. philos. thesis, Univ. of Bergen 1996). 
In East Africa likewise, a number of smaller orders 
were established in the 19th century: a shaykh from 
Brava (Barawa) in southern Somalia, Uways b. 
Muhammad al-BarawI (1847-1909), propagated a 
branch of the Kadiriyya [q.v.] with links to c Irak. Two 
other examples are the spread of the Yashrutiyya (on 
whom, see J. van Ess, Libanesische Miszellen. 6. Die 
Yashrutiyya, in WI, xvi, 1-103), a Lebanese order that 
was taken to the Comoro Islands (Djazlrat al-Kamar) 
and northern Mozambique, and the Nuraniyya, an 
offshoot of the Shadhiliyya established in Zanzibar by 
the kadi and scholar, ‘Abd al- c Aziz al-AmawI (1834- 
96; see further, O’Fahey and Ann Biersteker, The writ¬ 
ings of the Muslim peoples of Eastern Africa, = vol. iii of 
ALA [forthcoming]). Another Sufi tradition, that of 
the ‘Alawiyya of the Hadramawt [q.v.], was also active 
on the East African coast and islands. 

As noted above, the 19th century was Africa’s Sufi 
one. This manifested itself in two ways; one was the 
resistence to imperialist occupation led by such fig¬ 
ures as Ahmad al-Sharlf al-SanusI in Libya against 
the Italians, c Abd al-Kadir al-Djaza’irl [q.v] of Algeria 
against the French and Muhammad b. *Abd Allah 
Hasan (d. 1922) of Somalia, a Salihl shaykh who fought 
against the Ethiopians, Italians and British. A longer 
term and, perhaps more important aspect, was the 
role of the brotherhoods in the Islamisation of nomi¬ 
nal Muslims in the region through education, the writ¬ 
ing of popular litanies and simple works of dogmatics 
(written increasingly in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries in vernacular languages, Swahili, Fulfulde or 
Hausa), and da e wa activities. 

The new orders spread spectacularly. There were 
two main ways; one, characteristic of the Khatmiyya 
and the revived Kadirl orders, was the incorporation 
of pre-existing holy lineages into the new supra-ethnic 
orders, where often elaborate hierarchies of khalifas, 
mukaddams, amins, down to the huwarat, female atten¬ 
dants who received the donations of the female devo¬ 
tees, were created, where distinctions between those 
who administered and those who initiated were main¬ 
tained. The Khatmiyya hierarchy, for example, includes 
a na’ib who was the shaykh 's personal assistant, while 
the senior khalifa, the khalifat al-khulafa\ had his assis¬ 
tant, al-naHb al- c amm. The local khalifas were known 
as khalifat al-balad or khalifat al-nahiya (see further, Ali 
Salih Karrar, The Sufi brotherhoods of the Sudan, London 
1992, 130-6). The orders maintained Kur’anic schools 
(in Sudanese Ar., khalwa or masid [= masdjid]), organ¬ 
ised the weekly dhikr (usually on a Thursday), had 
their own distinctive flags, musical instruments and 
regalia, and maintained the tombs of the founders of 
the tankas and their kin. 

The other model was the implantation into hither¬ 
to infertile ground of quasi-missionary institutions 
that acted as foci for new economic and intellectual 
activity—the classic examples are the Sanusiyya in 
Cyrenaica and the Salihiyya in Somalia. The basic 
institution of both orders were socio-religious centres 
or zawiyas (Somali, cammaa), exploiting new agricultural 
and commercial possibilities, appealing to new groups, 
offering a new kind of Islamic education and, generally, 
internationalising African Islam. The Salihiyya centres 
in Somalia were often built on clay soil, previously 
not utilised by the Somalis, and attracted ex-slaves 
and other outcaste groups, while the Santis! zawiyas 
were often sited on the boundaries between two tribes 
or along Saharan trade-routes. 
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In recent times the tendency, especially in urban 
areas, has been for the emergence of individual preach¬ 
ers, using cassettes and the like. How the tankas will 
fare in the new dispensation remains unclear. 

Bibliography’. In addition to the references given 

in the text, see A. Popovic and G. Veinstein, Les 

voies d : Allah, Paris 1996, which provides a very full 

bibliographical coverage. (R.S. O’Fahey) 

4. In sub-Saharan Africa. 

See for this tasawwuf. 9. In Africa south of the 
Maghrib during the 19th and 20th centuries. 

5. In the Turkish lands, from Anatolia to 
Eastern Turkestan. 

i. Orders indigenous to the Turkish lands. 

(a) The Yasawiyya (Central Asia , Kh w drazm. the Kazakh 
steppe, the Tatar realm. Eastern Turkestan and Turkey) 

The Yasawiyya played an important role from the 
12th century onwards in the Islamisation of the Turkish 
peoples and the sovereigns of the Golden Horde, 
having Yasi (or Hadrat, what is today Turkistan in 
modern Kazakhstan) as its centre. Certain traditions 
maintain that the founder, Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/ 

1162 [y.y.]), was probably a disciple of Abu Yusuf 
HamadanI (d. 534/1140); he in turn was the succes¬ 
sor to a tradition, which started with Bayazld BistamI 
(d. 261/874 or 234/857), as the founder of the tarika- 
yi kh w ddjagdn (with its centre at Marw and Kh w arazm). 
However, recent works show that the Yasawiyya is 
much more in keeping with the sect of the Mubayyi- 
diyya, a group comprising the followers of Abu Muslim 
(A. Muminov, Miibeyyidiyye-Yeseviyye alakast hakkinda , in 
Bir, Istanbul, i [1994]). 

The representatives and disciples of Ahmad Yasawi, 
such as Hakim Ata (d. 582/1183) and Sa c Id Ata (d. 
615/1218), mainly preached in the regions of the Sir 
Darya, the Volga, Kh w arazm, and as far as eastern 
Turkestan. The expansion of the order is connected 
with the concerns for Islamisation (cf. Fuat Koprulii, 
Turk edebiyyahnda ilk mutasavvijlar , Istanbul 1919, and 
the works of Devin DeWeese). From the 13th century 
onwards, the shaykhs of this order arrived in Anatolia 
fleeing from the Mongols. They disappeared from there 
in the 16th century. In Anatolia the Yasawiyya are 
associated with an order of Kalandars called Haydariyya, 
established by Kutb al-Dln Haydar al-Zawayl (d. 1221), 
who appears to have been a disciple of Ahmad Yasawi. 

From the 16th century onwards in Central Asia, 
the Yasawiyya (also called Sultaniyya) lost its influ¬ 
ence to the Nakshbandiyya, with which it has often 
been associated, primarily with a particular sub-group 
of this order which was not opposed to the oral, 
d^ahn, dhikr. At that time it was identified with the 
order called Djahriyya (i.e. with the Kadiriyya). 

The principal branch of the Yasawiyya, established 
in the 16th century by Djamal al-Dln ‘Azlzan (d. 912/ 
1507) and located in the region of Samarkand, was 
known by the name of c AzIziyya (Muhammad c Alim 
al-Siddlkl al-‘AlawI, Lamahat min nafahat al-Kuds , Tashkent 
1909). On the other hand, the Yasawiyya gained more 
popular support, and this distanced it from the sys¬ 
tem of brotherhoods, now leaving its shaykhs only in 
charge of the devotions performed at the tombs of 
their masters. Today it is represented by the lines of 
ishans, who possess genealogical documentation (shadjara) 
and even sometimes seals ( muhr ), who are considered 
the descendants of the founder or of his disciples and 
who mostly live in the south of Kazakhstan (Dasht- 
i Klpcak, Turkistan, Cimkent) and in some regions 
of Turkmenistan (see the studies of S.M. Demidov 
and A. Muminov). 

(b) The Nakshbandiyya (Central Asia , Eastern Turkestan , 


the Tatar realm, Adharbayfyan, the Caucasus, Khurasan and 
Turkey) 

Under Baha J al-Dln Nakshband (d. 791/1389) one 
branch of the movement of the Kh w adjagan adopted 
the name tarika-yi Nakshbandiyya , having the town of 
Bukhara as its centre. The second great figure in this 
order was Kh w adja c Ubayd Allah Ahrar (d. 896/1490 
[q.v. in Suppl.]), who settled in Tashkent and Samar¬ 
kand. He strengthened the tanka and enabled its expan¬ 
sion beyond Central Asia by sending out many disciples 
into the Ottoman Empire (Istanbul and Amasya), to 
Harat, and to Adharbavdjan (Tabriz and Kazwln; 
see the studies of H. Algar and of Jo-Ann Gross). 

The third great representative of the order in Cen¬ 
tral Asia was Mawlana Kh w adjagl Ka’anl Dakhbidi. 
known as Makhdum-i A‘zam (d. 949/1542) at Samar¬ 
kand (see the studies of B. Babazanov). His disciple, 
Kh w adja Muhammad Islam Dj uvbarl (d. 971/1563), 
founded the dynasty of the shaykhs called the Dj uybarl. 
which was established in Bukhara. This group was 
influential in the Khanate of Bukhara, and maintained 
its position in the forefront of religious power until 
the end of the 19th century. 

It was a pupil of Islam Djuvbarl who introduced 
the Nakshbandiyya to Eastern Turkestan (Yarkand and 
Kashghar). It was known there as the ‘Ishkiyya and 
Afakiyya (see the studies of J. Fletcher and Nizamiiddin 
Husayin, 3. Kabahat c akida. ya c ni bir katim Appak Khodja 
Toghrisida , in Shindjang Madaniyati (Urumci) [1989], 113- 
54). In the 19th century the order was represented 
in the principal cities of Central Asia and in particu¬ 
lar at Bukhara, in Farghana, and in Afghan Turkestan. 
The order was introduced to the Tatars of the Volga 
(Kazan, Ufa) at Astrakhan, and into Siberia from 
Bukhara and Afghanistan, and also from the Caucasus, 
where it had existed since the 18th century, and from 
Turkey (Muhammad Murad al-Ramzf, Taljik al-akhbar 
wa-talkih al-dthar fl Kazan wa-Bulghar wa-muluk al- Tatar, 
Orenburg 1908). 

After the direct introduction of the order into Cen¬ 
tral Asia in the 15th and 16th centuries, the Ottoman 
empire welcomed two further branches of the brother¬ 
hood. The first was introduced to Istanbul from Mecca 
and India and was called the Indian Nakshbandiyya 
Mudjaddidiyya. The second, which was of Kurdish 
and Indian origins, was the Khalidiyya, founded by 
Mawlana Khalid Baghdadi (d. 1243/1827). It was first 
of all established in the Kurdish provinces, then at 
Istanbul (see the works of H. Algar, I. Giindiiz, and 
B. Abu Manneh). At the end of the 19th century the 
dominant branch of the Nakshbandiyya in the Otto¬ 
man empire was the Khalidiwa. but in Istanbul and 
some towns in Anatolia there were also some tekke s; 
these were encouraged by the pilgrims originating from 
Central Asia, who were associated with a Nakshban¬ 
diyya which was strongly pervaded by Kalandarl and 
Yasawi practices (Th. Zarcone, Histoire et croyances des 
derviches turkestanais et indiens a Istanbul, in Anatolia 
Modema/Yeni Anadolu (Paris-Istanbul), ii [1991], 137- 
200). Despite the prohibitions by Ataturk and the 
persecutions of the Soviets and the Chinese, the 
Nakshbandiyya is still represented in the different 
regions of the Turkish world; for Turkey see idem, 
Les Nakyibendi et la Republique turque de la persecution au 
repositionnement theologique, politique et social ( 1925-1991 ), 
in Turcica, xxiv [1992], 133-51; also in Central Asia 
(in Uzbekistan, to the south of Kazakhstan, and in 
Tadjikistan) and also Sinkiang (Yarkand, Urumci, 
Turfan and Kuca) and Afghan Turkestan. 

(c) The Kalandariyya (Central Asia, Khurasan, the Kazakh 
steppe. Eastern Turkestan and Turkey) 
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There has been evidence of wandering dervishes 
called kalandars in Central Asia and Anatolia from the 
12th and the 13th centuries. Despite the fact that sev¬ 
eral orders of Kalandaris were formed between the 
12 th and the 17th centuries, a large number of kalan¬ 
dars remained with no administrative ties but never¬ 
theless abided by precise rules. This movement was 
well represented in Eastern Turkestan, for example, 
in the 18th century dlilili divam, ed. Imln Tursun, 
Peking 1405/1985). The kalandars were known by sev¬ 
eral names (t^awlakt, haydan , etc.) and existed in 
Anatolia and Istanbul until the 16th century (see A.Y. 
Ocak, Kalenderiler (XIV-XVII. yiizyillar ), Ankara 1992). 
From this date onwards, the Kalandariyya disappeared 
from the western Turkish world, but they remained in 
Central Asia and Eastern Turkestan until the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century. 

There were four separate orders of Kalandaris. The 
first was founded in the 13th century in Persia by 
Djamal al-Dm al-Saw! (630/1232-3). The second orig¬ 
inated in about the same period and was founded by 
Kutb al-Dm Haydar al-Zaway! (d. 618/1221), as cited 
previously, and was based at the town of Zawa [q.v(\ 
(or Turbat-i Haydariyya) in Khurasan. The third, 
which was founded in the 15th century by Kutb al- 
Dm Haydar Turn (d. 830/1426), was located at Tabriz 
(cf. Hafiz Husayn KarbalaT, Rawdat al-djinan wa-djannat 
al-djanan, Tehran 1344/1965, i, 467). The fourth and 
last was founded by Baba Hadjdj! Safa (d. 1153/ 
1740-1) and was centred on Samarkand (Abu Tahir 
Kh w adja-yi Samarkand!, Samariyya , in Du risdla dar 
tankh-i mazarat wa djughrafiyd-yi Samarkand , Tehran 1367 
j£./1982, 192) but it also had authority over other 
groups which were established in other towns of Trans- 
oxiana, such as Tashkent, Bukhara, Khlwa, Ura-T’ube 
and Kattakurghan (A.L. Troitskaya, Iz pro$hlogo Kalan- 
darov i Maddakhov v Uzbekistan, in Domusul’manskie verova- 
niyya i obryadi ve Sredney Azii, Moscow 1975, 192-223). 

(d) The Kubrawiyya (Kh w ara?m. Central Asia , the Kazakh 
steppe and Turkey) 

The principal town of the Kubrawiyya is Kuhna 
Urgenc [see urgenc], where the mausoleum of the 
founder of the order, Nadjm al-Dm Kubra (d. 618/ 
12221), is preserved. Next in order of importance is 
Bukhara, where a disciple of Kubra, Sayf al-Dm 
Bakharz! (d. 659/1261), formed a khanakah and con¬ 
verted a Mongol sovereign to Islam. Another pupil 
of his, Baba Kamal Djandf (d. 672/1273), propagated 
Islam and the brotherhood among the nomadic Turks 
of the Dasht-i Kipcak. Later in the Tlmurid period, 
£ A1I Hamadan! (d. 786/1385) and his disciples intro¬ 
duced the order into Badakhshan and into the north 
of A fgh anistan. The last link of the spiritual lineage of 
Baba Kamal Djandi. Mawlana Kamal al-Dm Husayn 
Kh w arazm! (d. 958/1551), was active at the time of 
the Shaybanids in Kh w arazm and in Samarkand. De¬ 
spite the fact that the Kubrawiyya declined percepti¬ 
bly from the 16th century onwards, with the rise of 
the Nakshbandiyya it maintained a feeble presence in 
Central Asia until the 19th century through certain 
shaykhs such as Mawlana Shaykh Payanday Saktari (or 
Satarag!) in the neighbourhood of Bukhara, and in 
particular at Samarkand around Tashkent, at Hisar 
and in the Badakhshan (see the work of DeWeese). 
Finally, some disciples who were separated from Kubra 
fled from the Mongol invasion towards Saldjuk Ana¬ 
tolia (Cl. Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane , Istanbul 1988, 
218). 

(e) Other tankas 

The Zayniyya, which originated in Khurasan (at 
the beginning of the 15th century), existed at Bursa 


and then at Istanbul in the second half of the 15th 
century, before being absorbed by the other orders in 
the 18th century. At the end of the 14th century the 
Kazaruniyya, which originated in Shiraz, was wel¬ 
comed to Bursa by the Ottoman Sultan Bayezid I, 
but it was also to be found at Edirne and also at 
Erzurum. 

ii. New orders appearing in Anatolia. 

(a) The Bektashiyya (Turkey) 

This order took its name from Hadjdjr Bektash 
Wall (d. 669/1270-1) and originated in the hetero¬ 
dox religious movements of Anatolia (BabaT, Abdal, 
etc.) which were related to the Malamatiyya of Khura¬ 
san and remained under the influence of the Central 
Asian Yasawiyya and Kalandariyya. The history of 
the Bektashiyya before the 19th century is not well 
known. It was established in the form of an order in 
the 15th and 16th centuries by Balim Sultan (d. 922/ 
1516) on the basis of the ideas of its eponymous 
founder. Its centre was in the village of Hacibekta§ 
in Anatolia (see the studies of J.K. Birge, S. Faroqi 
and I. Melikoff). The running of the centre was 
bicephalous and strongly centralised. The celebi rep¬ 
resented the c Alaw!s (a rural and tribal form of this 
order); the dede the Bektashfs. Although banned in 
1825, the order re-established itself quietly and was 
very well represented at the end of the 19th century 
and at the beginning of the 20th century, particularly 
in Istanbul; there a tekke, that of Merdivenkoy, rivalled 
the mother house of Hacibekta§ (see N. Vatin and 
T. Zarcone on the tekkes of Istanbul, in Le tekke bek- 
tachi de Merdivenkoy , in Anatolia Modema/Teni Anadolu , ii 
(1991), and in Etudes sur Vordre mystique des Bektachis et 
les groupes relevant de Hadji Bektach, Istanbul 1995). At 
the beginning of this century the principal tekke s of the 
order (except for the Arab and the Balkan provinces) 
were in certain towns in Turkey; the most important 
were Hacibekta§, and Istanbul, and the others were 
Bursa, Qanakkale, Elmali, Izmir, Sinop, Tire, etc. 

(b) The Mawlcwiyya (Turkey and Adharbayjjdn) 

The Mawlawiyya was founded in the Saldjuk period 
by Mawlana Djalal al-Dfn Rum! at Konya [^.».]. It 
was organised by his son Sultan Baha J al-Dfn Walad 
[q.v.], who determined the rituals to be performed by 
the order. At its beginning, the Mawlawiyya brother¬ 
hood, like several tankas in Turkey, was marked by 
the strain of kalandars. From them the order inherited 
two contrary attitudes (meshreb) but these have never 
resulted in separate constituent branches: the Shams! 
(heterodox-*Alawf) attitude and the Waladf (orthodox) 
attitude. At the outset, the brotherhood was essen¬ 
tially concentrated on Konya before spreading out in 
Anatolia. But there was among them from the start 
a mawlawl-khana at Sultaniyya in Adharbavdjan (Ahmet 
Eflaki, Arijlerin menkibeleri, tr. T. Yazici, Istanbul 1973, 
ii, 274-98). The expansion into Anatolia and the rest 
of the empire took place at the time of Ulu ‘Arif 
Celeb! (d. 720/1320), and especially of Diwana 
Mahmud Celeb! (d. 935/1529), though it never crossed 
the eastern borders. 

The Mawlawiyya was introduced into Istanbul at 
the beginning of the 16th century (in the convent in 
Galata). Given that Konya was the most important 
of the mawlawi-khanas, the next in order of impor¬ 
tance were those of Karahisar, of Kiitahya, and of 
Manisa (Abdiilbaki Golpinarli, MevldnaCdan sonra Mev- 
levilik, repr. Istanbul 1983, 330-40). At the end of the 
19th century, almost all the cities of the empire pos¬ 
sessed a mawlawi-khdna (see Sherif-zade Sayyid Mehmed 
Fadil Pasha, Sharh-i haka'ik-i adhkdr-i Mawlana , Istanbul 
1283/1882, 420-1; on the history of the mawlawl- 
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khanas, see Osmanli Araftirmalan , xix [1994]). The order 
was very centralised and nomination was always made 
from Konya, but the mawlawi-khdnas also had great 
prestige and strongly influenced the history of the 
order. 

(c) The Khalwatiyya (Adharbaydjan, the Caucasus and 
Turkey) 

The khalwatiyya appeared in Adharbaydjan between 
the 14th and the 15th centuries and took its name 
from 'Umar al-Khalwati (d. 800/1397). But its true 
organiser was a Caucasian, Yahya Shirwam (d. 868 
or 869/1463-5). The order was originally established 
in the Caucasus (Shirwan) and in Adharbaydjan 
(Tabriz and Baku), with its centre at Baku. But then 
it moved to Amasya (Anatolia) and Harat (Khurasan'), 
though it did not remain in this last-mentioned place 
(Ma 4 sum ‘Air Shah, Tara'ik al-haka’ik, ii, 366-7). The 
Khalwatiyya disappeared from the town of its origin 
after the 16th century and firmly settled in Amasya, 
where it obtained the favour of the future Ottoman 
sultan Bayezid II, who then had it transferred to 
Istanbul (B.G. Martin, A short history of the Khalwati 
order of dervishes , in Scholars, saints and Sufis , ed. Nikki 
R. Keddie, Berkeley etc. 1972, 275-305). Although at 
Amasya it was called Djamaliyya, it was subsequently 
known in the Ottoman capital as Siinbiiliyya. Despite it 
being divided into multiple branches, the Khalwatiyya 
preserved a certain unity and demanded recognition 
as one of the most powerful Ottoman brotherhoods. 
It was to gain an introduction into most of the prov¬ 
inces of the empire. At the end of the 19th century 
in Istanbul, it dominated all the brotherhoods because 
of the number of its tekke s. Certain of its branches, such 
as the Djerrahiyya, the Sinaniyya, and the ‘Ushshakiyya 
still exist today. 

(d) The Bayramiyya and Melamllik (Turkey) 

The Bayramiyya was instituted in the 15th cen¬ 
tury at Ankara by Hadjdji Bayram Waif (d. 833/1429- 
30) and was the successor to a Sufi tradition of 
Adharbaydjam origin, which claimed a connection 
with the Malamatiyya of Khurasan. The order spread 
out into all of central Anatolia (Aksaray, Goynuk) but 
was poorly represented in Istanbul and did not enjoy 
the success of the other brotherhoods. More or less 
connected with the Bayramiyya were the HamzawTs, 
the messianic revolutionary movement which took its 
name from Hamza Ball (d. 981/1573). It developed 
clandestinely in Istanbul where it continued until the 
beginning of the 20th century. Another movement called 
Melamllik, established by Mehmed Nur al- c Arabf (d. 
1305/1888), and a product of the circle of Hamza- 
wTs in the Balkans, made its appearance in Istanbul 
and Izmir at the end of the 19th century (Golpinarh, 
Melamllik ve Melamiler , Istanbul 1931; Melamt et Bayrami, 
ed. N. Clayer, A. Popovic and Th. Zarcone, Istanbul- 
Paris 1997). The Melamllik and the Hamzawiyya did 
not suffer banning under Atatiirk in 1925, and their 
members continued to spread their teaching through¬ 
out the Republican period. 

iii. Turkish borrowings from the Arab 
world. 

(a) The Rifa'iyya (Turkey and Caucasia) 

Founded in ‘Irak by Ahmad RifaT (d. 578/1182), 
this brotherhood was attested between the 13th and 
the 14th centuries throughout the whole of Mongol 
Anatolia; there it was first known as Ahmedilik or 
Bata’ihiyya (according to Eflaki and Ibn Battuta). Its 
main centre was in the neighbourhood of Amasya, 
but there were others at Izmir and Balikesir. The 
Rifafiyya was introduced somewhat later to Istanbul 
in the 18th century by Muhammad Hadfdf (d. 


1169/1756; Ekrem I§in, Rifailik , in Istanbul Ansiklopedisi, 
vi, 325-30). It was marked by the practices of the 
akhis [q.v] and was often associated with the orders 
which were quite consonant with regard to the shari*a ; 
in the beginning, it could be observed together with 
the Mawlawiyya and the Bektashiyya, and in the 20th 
century with the Melamllik of Mehmed Nur al-‘Arabf 
(cf. the work of Golpinarh). It should be noted that 
like the Ottoman Kadiriyya (see further below), the 
Rifa‘iyya evolved without any administrative connec¬ 
tion with the mother-house of the order situated at 
Wasit in ‘Irak. The Rifa‘iyya were absent from the 
eastern Turkish world, but in the mid-14th century 
Ibn Battuta noted that a successor of the founder was 
leading a khanakah in the northern Caucasus (Madjar). 
When invited by the Sultan ‘Abd ul-Hamfd II, Abu 
’l-Huda al-Sayyadf, a RifaT shaykh , came directly from 
Syria and, as the representative of a very orthodox 
branch of the order, established a tekke in Istanbul at 
the end of the 19th century, giving a new direction 
to this order (B. Abu-Manneh, Sultan Abdulhamid II 
and Shaikh Abulhuda al-Sayyadi, in Middle Eastern Review , 
xv [1979], 131-53). Today the Rifa‘iyya exist in 
Istanbul (see e.g. the tekke of ‘All Baba in the 
Kasimpa§a quarter) and all over Anatolia. 

(b) The Kadiriyya (Central Asia, Eastern Turkestan, the 
Caucasus and Turkey) 

The presence of members of this order, which 
traced itself back to ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djllanl (d. 561/ 
1165-6 [(?.£.]), is attested in Turkey (e.g. at Kastamonu) 
well before the Eshrafiyya branch was established at 
Iznik. This was the first organised Turkish form of 
the Kadiriyya to be introduced from Hama in Syria 
by Eshrafoghlu ‘Abd Allah Rum! (d. 874/1469). A 
second wave called Rumiyya, introduced from Baghdad 
in the 17 th century by IsmaTl Rumi (d. 1041/1631-2), 
was to absorb the Eshrafiyya. The Kadiriyya-Rumiyya, 
then well settled in numerous towns of Anatolia, had 
at its disposal a mother-house in Tusya, later removed 
to Istanbul. The tekke established by IsmaTl Rum! 
in this town is today still the centre of the Turkish 
Kadiriyya, but it no longer preserves any connec¬ 
tion with its mother-house in Baghdad (Seyyid Sirn 
Ali, Tuhfe-i Rumi. Kddiriler asitanesi’nin manzum tarihfesi. 
Tuhfe-i Rumi, Istanbul 1992; for a bibliography on the 
Kadiriyya, see Zarcone, Un document inedit sur les tekke 
kadiri de VEmpire ottoman et du monde musulmane au XIX* 
siecle, in Melanges offerts a Louis Bazin, ed. J.-L. Bacque- 
Gramont, Paris 1992, 275-83). In the middle of the 
16th century the Kadiriyya was introduced into the 
Crimea from Hamat (Hafiz Ahmed Rifat, al-Riya 3 al- 
e aliyya ft beydn tarikat al-Kadiriyya, ms. Millet, Istanbul 
no. 1127, fols. 283b-284a). It was only in the 19th 
century that the order appeared in the Caucasus, 
where it still continues today. It is not known whether 
the Kadiriyya was introduced into Central Asia before 
the 19th century. It appeared next from India in 
Farghana (the Nizamiyya branch) and in Eastern 
Turkestan {Shajjarayi Kadiriyya Mzdmiyya, ms. no. 3960, 
Institut Vostokovedeniya Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoy 
SSR, Tashkent; Mulla Musa Sayrami, Tankh-i Aminiyya, 
repr. Urumci, Shindjang Khalk N. 1988, 362-2). 

(c) Other tarfkaj 

The Badawiyya appeared in Istanbul in the 19th 
century; the Shadhiliyya were introduced into Istanbul 
in the 19th century; the Sa‘diyya were introduced into 
Istanbul in the 18th century; and the Tidjaniyya were 
introduced into Turkey in the 20th century. 

Bibliography: See the Bibls. to the separate arti¬ 
cles on the various orders, and also M. Hartmann, 

Der Islamische Orient, VI-X, Ein Heiligenstaat im Islam. 
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121-58; Algar, The last great Naqshbandi Shaykh of the 
Volga-Urals region, in Gross (ed.), Muslims in Central 
Asia. Expressions of identity and change, Durham, N.C. 
and London 1992, 112-33; Irene MelikofT, Sur les 
traces du soufisme turc. Recherches sur I’Islam populaire en 
Anatolie, Istanbul 1992; Milletlerarasi Ahmed Tesevi 
Semposyumu bildirileri, Ankara 1991, Ankara 1992; 
Milletlerarasi Hoca Ahmed Tesevi Semposyumu bildirileri, 
Kayseri 1993, Kayseri 1993; DeWeese, A neglected 
source on Central Asian history, the 17th century Tasavi 
hagiography Manaqib al-akhyar, in B.A. Nazarov and 
D. Sinor (eds.), Essays on Uzbek history, culture and 
language, Bloomington 1993, 38-50; Th. Zarcone, 
Mystiques, philosophes et francs-ma$ons en Islam, Paris 
1993; DeWeese, Baba Kamal Jandl and the Kubravl 
tradition among the Turks of Central Asia, in I si, Ixxi 
(1994), 56-94; J. Fletcher, The Naqshbandiyya in 
Northwest China, in idem, Studies on Chinese and Islamic 
Inner Asia, Norfolk, VA 1995; Popovic and Veinstein 
(eds.), Etude sur I’ordre mystique des Bektachis et les groupes 
relevant de Hadji Bektach, Istanbul 1995; eidem (eds.), 
Les voies d Allah. Les ordres soufies dans le monde musul- 
man , Paris 1996; Zarcone, Soufrs d’Asie centrale au 
Tibet aux XVP et XVII e siecles, in Inde-Asie centrale. 
Routes du commerce et des idees, Cahiers d’Asie central, 
nos. 1-2, Aix-en-Provence 1996, 325-44; Bakhtiyor 
Babadjanov, Tasaviya i Nakshbandiya v Maverannakhre 
iz istorii vzaimootnosheniy (ser. XV-XVI vv.), in Tasaui 
Taghilimi, Turkistan (Kazakhstan), (1996), 75-96; 
idem, On the history of the Naqsbandxya Mugaddidxya in 
Central Asia from the 18th to the early 20th centuries , in 
M. Kemper et alii (eds.), Muslim culture in Russia and 
Central Asia from the 18th to the early 20th centuries, 
Berlin 1996, 385-413. (Th. Zarcone) 

6 . In the Balkans. 

i. Early times and the Ottoman period. The establish¬ 
ment of mystical Muslim brotherhoods in the Balkan 
Peninsula only really began with the Ottoman con¬ 


quest of these regions. Before the arrival of the Otto¬ 
mans in Europe, all that is recorded is the presence, 
in the 7th/13th century, of one Turkish warrior saint, 
a more or less mythical figure named Sari Saltuk 
Dede [q.v.], who settled in Dobrudja [^.y.], with Tur¬ 
kish tribes originally from Sinub, thus forming a buf¬ 
fer between the Byzantine Empire and the Golden 
Horde. Long after his death, Sari Saltuk became the 
symbol of the Islamisation of the Peninsula, exploited 
for this purpose particularly by the brotherhood of 
the Bektashis. 

If an overall view is taken of the diffusion of Sufi 
networks in the Balkan region and the role of their 
members in Rumelian society, it is appropriate to 
divide the Ottoman era into three major periods. 

(a) The period of the first conquests (14th-15th cen¬ 
turies) is also that of the installation of the “colonising 
dervishes”, to borrow the expression of Omer Lutfi 
Barkan: dervishes mostly of heterodox origin (Kalan- 
darfs, Bektashis or others) who emigrated towards the 
newly-conquered territories and established themselves 
in regions deserted by Christian populations or at 
strategic points along the communications routes; der¬ 
vishes who cultivated the land themselves, worked for 
the diffusion of Muslim religion and culture, partici¬ 
pated in military campaigns or sent contingents of 
believers to fight on their behalf. In the eastern sec¬ 
tor of the territories then under Ottoman control 
(Thrace, Deli Orman and Dobrudja), the two figures 
most emblematic of this intensely heterodox Sufism 
were Sheykh Badr al-Din of Samawna [q.v.] (hanged 
at Serres in 819/1416) and ‘Othman Baba (d. 883/ 
1478-9), founder of a tekke near Khasskov (currently 
Haskovo, in Bulgaria). Both left a lasting imprint upon 
the populations known today as Kizilbash-Alevis, of 
Dobrudja, of Deli Orman, of the eastern Rhodope 
chain and of eastern Thrace. In the 15th century, 
other brotherhoods began to extend their networks as 
far as the Balkans, including the Bayramiyya (second 
quarter of the 15th century), the Nakshbandiyya and 
the Khalwativva (second half of the 15th century). 

(b) In the early 16th century, another period begins, 
characterised in particular by a policy of “Sunnitisa- 
tion” of the Ottoman empire, to counter the external 
menace of the Safawids and the heterodoxy of vari¬ 
ous ethnic groups within the empire. The reign of 
Selim I (1512-20) constitutes, in this regard, a “turn¬ 
ing-point in political and religious life” in the Balkans, 
as in the rest of the empire, as has been shown by 
I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr (Le regie de Selim F: toumant 
dans la vie politique et religieuse de PEmpire, in Turcica, vi 
[1975], 34-48). These changes were to result in a 
structuring and a renewal of control of certain het¬ 
erodox groups within a reorganised Bektashiyya, and 
in particular, the increase of politically and religiously 
more orthodox brotherhoods. Among the latter, espe¬ 
cially worthy of mention are certain branches of the 
Khalwativva (Djamaliyya, Sunbuliyya) and the Djalwa- 
tiyya, which numbered among their adherents sheykhs 
such as Sofyali Ball Efendi (d. 1553 in Sofia), Muslih 
al-Din Niir al-Dm-zade (d. 1574) and c Azfz Mahmud 
Huda’f (d. 1628), who denounced before the most 
senior authorities of the empire the heterodoxy of, 
among others, the followers of Sheykh Badr al-Din 
and the Kizilbash of Deli Orman. There was thus a 
development of new and essentially urban Sufi net¬ 
works, in most cases fuelled by foundations on the 
part of eminent individuals, this extending to the new 
frontier regions. In the latter, it is important to stress 
the support and even the active participation con¬ 
tributed by the sheykhs to numerous campaigns of 
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“holy war” against the “unbelievers”. Alongside the 
various Khalwatl networks which became extremely 
close-knit at this time in the Balkan Peninsula, other 
turuk proliferated in these regions: the afore-mentioned 
Djalwatiyya; the Kadiriyya from the early 17th cen¬ 
tury onwards, following the journey undertaken by 
Isma'il Rumi, founder of a new Kadiri network, the 
two principal centres of diffusion being situated in 
Istanbul (asitane of Topkhane) and Edirne; the Mawla- 
wiyya, who were established only in certain important 
urban centres (Pecuy/Pecs, Sarajevo, Salonica, Serres, 
Elbasan, Plovdiv, etc.); and probably also the Rifa'iyya. 
The Seyahat-name of Ewliya Celebf testifies to this pres¬ 
ence of the orders in practically all the Balkan urban 
centres in the mid-17th century. It should be noted 
that, despite the efforts of the Ottoman authorities, 
heterodox Sufism was far from eradicated in the 
Peninsula; there was even the expansion of a new 
heterodox movement, originating in Anatolia, in the 
16th century, that of the Malaml-Bayramls (later the 
HamzawTs), which had adherents especially in Thrace, 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, in the region of Belgrade and 
perhaps as far as Hungary. 

(c) The defeat of the Ottoman armies under the 
walls of Vienna in 1683, followed by the Austrian 
and Venetian reconquests, resulted in substantial up¬ 
heavals for European Turkey: a loss of territories, 
auguring further and even more significant losses, and 
a permanent fear of uprisings on the part of Christian 
populations. It was probably for these reasons that 
the Ottoman authorities undertook in the Balkans, 
from the mid-18th century onwards, a policy of rein¬ 
forcing the Muslim element, either by means of more 
energetic colonisation or by encouraging the Islamisa- 
tion of local populations. Although the sources make 
few explicit references to the role of the turuk in the 
process, it is a fact that this was accompanied by 
the expansion of new networks, which contributed to 
the cohesiveness of the Muslim populations, both the 
recently-converted and the recent arrivals in these 
regions. These new Sufi networks supplanted to some 
extent the older ones in the towns, but also enjoyed 
an unprecedented expansion in rural zones, particu¬ 
larly in the regions which currently comprise Albania, 
Macedonia, Kosovo, northern Greece and Bulgaria. 
New turuk , or new confratemal branches, grew exten¬ 
sively in Rumelia at this time, and sometimes at a 
much later stage, at the turn of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Thus there were the Sa'diyya from the 
beginning of the 18th century (in the western sector 
of the Peninsula); the Malamiyya-Nuriyya, founded in 
Macedonia by Muhammad Nur al- c Arabi (d. 1888); 
the Shadhiliyya, with a few exceptional tekke s founded 
at Kosovo and in Bulgarian territory; the Tidjaniyya, 
who expanded ca. 1900 in northern Albania; also numer¬ 
ous branches of the Khalwatiyya, several of which 
were bom in the Balkans (in particular the Djarrahiyya, 
members of which played an active role in the recon¬ 
quest and recolonisation of the Peloponnese after 1715, 
the Gulshaniyya-Sezahyya which came into existence 
at Edirne in the early 18th century, and the Haya- 
tiyya, founded at Ohrid during the second half of the 
18th century); and two new Nakshbandl branches (the 
Mudjaddidiyya, and especially the Khalidiyya in the 
19th century). Older orders also consolidated their 
position, including the Rifa c iyya from the early 19th 
century onwards, and the Bektashiyya who, from the 
second half of the 19th century, experienced a very 
significant expansion in southern and central Albanian 
territories, where they played a dominant role in the 
Albanian national awakening. 


As in the remainder of the Ottoman empire, turuk 
were numerous and active in the Balkan lands under 
Ottoman domination. They played a role there in 
religious life, representing more or less orthodox (or 
more or less heterodox) tendencies, but also on the 
economic and social level (through the influence of 
wakfi) as well as in cultural, artistic and political 
domains. 

ii. The post-Ottoman period. Of the fifteen or so Mus¬ 
lim mystical orders which were implanted during the 
Ottoman period in the Balkans (and in South-Eastern 
Europe in general) eleven were to survive (in an organ¬ 
ised and structured form, centred around their estab¬ 
lishments, i.e. tekke s and zuwayd) for varying periods 
of time after the departure of Ottoman troops. Those 
concerned are the Bektashiyya, the Kadiriyya, the Khal¬ 
watiyya, the Malamiyya-Nuriyya, the Mawlawiyya, 
the Nakshbandiyya, the Rifa^yya, the Sa < diyya, the 
Shadhiliyya. the Sinaniyya (a branch of the Khalwa¬ 
tiyya) and the Tidjaniyya. There would seem to be 
no more than ten existing today, since the Mawlawiyya 
disappeared in their turn, while the Malamiyya- 
Nuriyya, the Shadhiliyya and the Sinaniyya have grad¬ 
ually declined. 

For various reasons, dictated primarily by the nume¬ 
rical scale of the Muslim populations remaining on 
the ground, their survival has not been uniform in 
all the six countries of South-Eastern Europe, these 
eleven turuk not having everywhere displayed the same 
resilience. Account must also be taken of another 
highly important phenomenon, the fact that the be¬ 
ginnings of the “post-Ottoman” period are located, 
according to the different regions, at dates between 
1699 and 1912. From an overall perspective, the turuk 
have survived primarily in the western sector of the 
Peninsula (Albania and Yugoslavia), to a lesser extent 
in eastern and southern regions (Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece), and not at all in the northern sector (Hungary, 
Croatia). This continued existence is owed to noth¬ 
ing other than a twofold struggle: on the one hand 
against, or at least on the fringes of the newly-created 
or reconstructed states of which these brotherhoods 
were henceforward to form a part (particularly dur¬ 
ing the Communist period), on the other, against or 
at best on the fringes of the official authorities of 
local Muslim communities, often hostile to the turuk. 
In this last case, account should be taken of various 
attempts on the part of orders to liberate themselves 
from the tutelage of the official Muslim authorities by 
means of creating more or less independent struc¬ 
tures, or on the contrary, through the formation of 
structures of the same type, but by the official Muslim 
community, designed to control the turuk (in Yugoslavia, 
in the 1970s, the creation of the ZJDRA in Kosovo, 
and of the Tarikatski Centar in Sarajevo; in Albania, 
the formation of two organisations of this type in the 
1930s, Drita Hyjnore and Kryesija e Sekteve Akvijan , and, 
especially, in an exceptional case for this region, the 
creation of a Bektashi community which became an 
independent religious community with the same sta¬ 
tus as that of the Sunni Muslims). 

The principal items of information regarding the 
history of this survival, regarding the organisation and 
functioning of these eleven brotherhoods during the 
period in question, as well as thorough bibliographies, 
are to be found in the works and articles cited below, 
but the situation could be illustrated in terms of three 
groups of brotherhoods which functioned with varying 
degrees of activity in accordance with temporal and 
regional variations. The first group is that of the two 
“great” orders, comprising the Bektashiyya (present 
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especially in Albania, in Kosovo and in Macedonia; 
also, but only for a short time, in Greece, in Thessaly 
and western Thrace) and the Khalwatiwa (present 
almost everywhere, but established most strongly in 
Albania, Kosovo, Macedonia and Bosnia-Herzegovina). 
Then there are the six “medium” orders: the Kadiriyya 
(especially in Albania, in Kosovo, in Macedonia and 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina; also, to a lesser extent, in Deli 
Orman in Bulgaria); the Malamiyya-Nuriyya (espe¬ 
cially in Kosovo and in Macedonia and possibly also, 
in smaller numbers, in Deli Orman); the Mawlawiyya 
(which survived for a considerable time in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, in Kosovo and Macedonia and appar¬ 
ently also, to a lesser degree, in Bulgaria); the 
Nakshbandiyya (mostly in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and to 
a lesser degree in Kosovo, in Macedonia, in Deli 
Orman and in the Bulgarian and Rumanian Dod- 
rudja); the Rifa'iyya (especially in Kosovo, in Mace¬ 
donia and Albania and also to a small extent in 
Bulgaria, as well as in Bosnia-Herzegovina, this last 
case principally involving Albanians from Kosovo estab¬ 
lished in the city of Sarajevo); and the Sa l diyya (mainly 
in Kosovo, in Macedonia and Albania). Finally, there 
is the group of three “minor” orders: the Shadhiliyya 
(in Bulgaria and Kosovo), the Sinaniyya (in Macedonia 
and Kosovo) and the Ticjjaniyya (presence recorded 
only in Albania). It is to be noted that the networks 
of these brotherhoods are in general divided into 
regional and even ethnic sub-networks, meaning that 
it is possible to observe, within a single tanka , Turkish, 
Albanian, and Slav “networks”, and even, since sev¬ 
eral decades and especially in Macedonia, Gypsy ones. 
As for the worship of saints, which constitutes in cer¬ 
tain cases the only evidence for the presence of the 
brotherhoods in the past, this often unites the Muslim 
and Christian populations. 

After the decline which followed the end of the 
Ottoman period, and that which later accompanied 
the arrival of the Communist regimes, a revival of 
certain turuk has been observed in Yugoslav territo¬ 
ries, beginning in the 1970s (in particular under the 
influence of the Rifa'F sheykh of Prizren and his organ¬ 
isation known as ^IDRA). Another renewal has taken 
place since 1990, in the wake of changes to the polit¬ 
ical landscape of the Balkans. In particular, in Albania, 
where all forms of religious activity had been banned, 
the local Bektashis, who held their Sixth Congress in 
July 1993 (the previous congress had taken place in 
1950), have begun to rebuild some of their tekke s, while 
other Albanian turuk (Khalwatls. RifaTs, Kadirls, 
Tidjams and Sa'dis) have reappeared and have 
attempted to organise themselves, with varying degrees 
of difficulty. It is currendy quite impossible to say 
what will remain of the mystical Muslim brotherhoods 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina (where the last of the great 
sheykhs died some years ago), following the end of the 
civil war which raged between 1992 and 1995, and 
the partitioning of the region into “ethnic zones” 
which has ensued. But here as elsewhere, it is not 
known precisely what kind of evolution is being expe¬ 
rienced and is yet to be experienced by the brother¬ 
hoods, nor what may be the potential symbiosis 
between the two existing dynamics: revival of the 
ancient networks and the diffusion of new ones, ema¬ 
nating in particular from Turkey, a country with which 
the Balkan Muslims are currendy in the process of 
renewing their links. 

Bibliography : O.L. Barkan, Osmanh impara- 
torlugunda bir iskdn ve kolonizasyon metodu olarak vakijlar 
ve temlikler I. Istild devirlerinin kolonizator Turk derviyleri 
ve zaviyeleri, in Vakiflar Dergisi, ii (1942), 279-386; 


N. Clayer, L’Albanie, pays des derviches. Les ordres mys¬ 
tiques musulmans en Albanie a I’epoque post-Ottomane (1912- 
1967), Berlin-Wiesbaden 1990; Th. Zarcone, Nouvelles 
perspectives dans les recherches sur les Ktzilba§-Alevis et les 
Bektachis de la Dobroudja, de Deli Orman et de la Thrace 
orientale , in Anatolia Modema-Teni Anadolu , iv (1992), 
1-11; I. Melikoff, Sur les traces du soufisme turc. Recher¬ 
ches sur Vlslam populaire en Anatolie , Istanbul 1992; 
A. Popovic, Les derviches balkaniques hier et aujourd’hui, 
Istanbul 1994; N. Clayer, Mystiques, etat et societe, les 
Hahetis dans Vaire balkanique de la fin du XV e siecle a 
nos jours, Leiden 1994; A. Popovic and G. Veinstein 
(eds.), Les voies dAllah. Les ordres mystiques dans le 
monde musulman des origines a aujourd'hui, Paris 1966, 
in which further references are to be found. 

(Nathalie Clayer-A. Popovic) 

7. In Muslim India. 

Here, different terms— tanka, maslak, suluk, khanwada, 
silsila, da’ira, ta 3 ifa, halka —are used for mystic ways 
and brotherhoods, with slight variations of nuance. 
Tanka signifies (a) any mystic path, practice or method 
(e.g. tanka-yi mudjahada (method of striving along the 
mystical path), tanka-yi mushahada (method of contem¬ 
plation leading to vision)); (b) any mystic school, sys¬ 
tem or organisation (e.g. the CishtF silsila, the Tanka-yi 
Kh w ddiagan. the da 3 ira of Shah 'Alam Allah of Rae 
Bareili, etc.); and (c) any minor trend in a major mys¬ 
tic order (e.g. the Tanka-yi Muhammadiyya, the Tanka- 
yi fiubayriyya, etc., in the Nakshbandf silsila). 

The following main tankas have been active in 
India: CishtF, SuhrawardF, KadirF, Shattarl, Naksh- 
bandF, KubrawF, MadarF, KalandarF and 'AydarusF. As 
these tankas developed, sub-branches sprouted up, e.g. 
in the CishtT order there rose the Nizami, the SabirF, 
the GFsudarazF, the HusamF, the Mina*! and the Fakhri 
branches; the KubrawF tanka gave birth to the Hama- 
danf silsila of Kashmir and the FirdawsF silsila of DihlF 
and Bihar; the Nakshbandf tarika gave rise to the sil- 
sila-yi Bakiyya, tanka-yi Muhammadiyya, tanka-yi fiubayriyya, 
tanka-i Mazhariyya, etc. 

There were some regional dimensions also of the 
growth of these tankas. The CishtF and the Nakshbandf 
orders spread out all over the country; the SuhrawardFs 
worked mainly in the Pandjab and Sind; the ShattarFs 
thrived mainly in Mandu, Gwaliyar and Ahmadabad; 
the FirdawsF tanka worked mostly in Bihar; the 'Ayda¬ 
rusF order found its adherents in Gudjarat and the 
Deccan; and the MadarF and KalandarF orders devel¬ 
oped mainly in parts of the Pandjab and Awadh. 

The CishtF and the SuhrawardF tankas were the 
first to reach India. Introduced by Kh w adja Mu'In 
al-DFn Hasan Sidjzf (d. 1236), the CishtF order 
developed under Shaykh Nizam al-Dln Awliya* of 
DihlF [^.y.] who gave it an all-India status, with his 
disciples setting up CishtF centres all over the coun¬ 
try. The SuhrawardF tanka , introduced by Shaykh 
Baha* al-DFn Zakariyya* (d. 1262 [</.&.]), reached its 
highest watermark under Shaykh Rukn al-Dln Abu 
’I-Fath (d. 1334) and Sayyid Dj alal al-Dln Makhdum- 
i Djahaniyan (d. 1386). Though both these tankas 
looked to the ' Awarij al-ma c arif of Shaykh Shihab al- 
DFn SuhrawardF [q-vi\ as their, guide, they differed in 
their organisation of khanakah life and relations with 
the state. Subsequendy, the FirdawsF tanka was intro¬ 
duced into India by Shaykh Badr al-Dln of Samarkand. 
Initially, its saints worked in DihlF, but later moved 
to Bihar where the order enjoyed great popularity 
under Shaykh Sharaf al-Dln Yahya Manerf (d. 1371). 

The KadirF tanka was established in India by Sayyid 
Muhammad Makhdum Gflanf (d. 1517), and flour¬ 
ished under Shaykh Dawud Kirmanl (d. 1574), Shah 
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Kumays Gllani (d. 1584), Miyan Mir (d. 1635) and 
Mulla Shah (d. 1661). 

The Shattarf tanka was introduced into India by 
Shah *Abd Allah (d. 1485), who undertook a lightning 
tour of the country with his disciples wearing military 
garb, with he himself clad in royal dress. Ultimately he 
setded at Mandu. Under Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth 
of Gwaliyar (d. 1562), the tanka attained great influ¬ 
ence. Its ideology was based on dxdwat-i sama 3 (control of 
heavenly bodies which influenced human destiny) and 
recommended interiorisation of religious rites. 

Late in the 15th century, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Djawnpur became the centre of the Mahdawf move¬ 
ment and its da 3 iras sprang up in Gudjarat and other 
places (see Nizami, Akbar and religion, Dihli 1989, 42-51). 

In the 16th century, the Nakshbandi tanka was in¬ 
troduced by Kh w adja Baki Billah (d. 1603) and reached 
its high watermark under his chief disciple, Shaykh 
Ahmad SirhindT, popularly known as Mudjaddid-i Alf-i 
thani (d. 1624 [^.z/.]). For about two centuries it was 
the most influential and popular tanka in India and 
many of the eminent figures of the time like Shah 
Wall Allah, Mirza Mazhar £)jan-i Djanan, Shah 
Ghulam c Ali and others, belonged to it. Kh w adja Mir 
Nasir (d. 1758), though associated with the Nakshbandi 
silsila, founded a new order called Tanka-yi Muhammadx. 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid of Rai Bareili (d. 1831), who 
also belonged to the Nakshbandi order, introduced a 
new way of mystic discipline, known as Tanka-yi Nu- 
buwwat. Under Shah Ghulam "All, the influence of 
the Indian branch of the Nakshbandi order reached 
many other Islamic countries (Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
Athar al-sanadid, Karachi 1966, 209); thus his disciple 
Khalid Kurd! played an important role in popularis¬ 
ing the tanka in Syria. 

Apart from these tankas which were the main spear¬ 
heads of mysticism in India, some minor silsilas with 
limited impact also appeared, e.g. the Maghrib! tanka 
represented by Shaykh Ahmad Khattu Maghrib! of 
Ahmadabad (d. 1447) (Nizami, Shaykh Ahmad Maghribi 
as a great historical personality of medieval Gujarat , in Medieval 
India—a miscellany, Aligarh, iii, 234-59) and the Nur- 
bakhshi order of Kashmir (M. Shall*, Firka JVur Ba&hshT, 
in Oriental College Magazine [Feb. 1925-Aug. 1926]). 

The tankas, thrived in India with remarkable speed. 
According to al-Kalkashandf’s Subh al-a'sha (Eng. tr. 
O. Spies, 29), there were about 2,000 rubut and kha- 
nakahs in Dihli and its surroundings during the 15th 
century; Shah c Abd al- c Azfz refers to 22 eminent fig¬ 
ures of every khanwada in Dihli during the time of 
the Mu gh al Emperor Muhammad Shah [Malfuzat, 
Meerut 1314, 106). 

These tankas has some distinguishing features: (a) Ex¬ 
cept the Nakshbandi, almost all the tankas were believ¬ 
ers in wahdat al-wucjjud [see wahdat al-shuhud and 
wahdat al-wudjud] . The Nakshbandis propounded 
the doctrine of wahdat al-shuhud (unity of the phe¬ 
nomenal world). (2) Except for the Cishtis, all other 
tankas had some contact with the rulers and the 
bureaucracy; the Cishtis considered state service an 
impediment in spiritual progress. (3) The Nakshbandi 
practices, according to Shah Wall Allah, were very 
rigorous, while the Cishti and Suhrawardi ones, which 
aimed at developing the cosmic emotion, were com¬ 
paratively mild. Shah c Abd aI-*Az!z compared the 
rigour of the Nakshbandi practices to the discipline 
of the British Army [Malfuzat, 18). (4) The Cishtis used 
malfuzat (table talk of saints) for the propagation of 
their teachings; the Nakshbandis used maktubdt (let¬ 
ters) and the Kadiris, poetry to propagate their ideol- 
ogy. (5) The Cishti tanka believed in community living, 


and constructed (jjamtfat khanas; other tankas con¬ 
structed khanakahs and hospices with provision for indi¬ 
vidual accommodation. (6) The Cishtis looked upon 
efforts for social welfare (ta e at-i muta c addi , see Fawd 3 id 
al-fTdd, 13-14) as a means to spiritual progress; other 
tankas, particularly the Nakshbandis, believed in rig¬ 
orous individual discipline and exercises to reach God. 
The Cishtis went from Man to God; the Nakshbandis 
came from God to Man. (7) The Kadiris emphasised 
both dhikr-i djahr (reciting loudly the names of Allah) 
and dhikr-i khaft (quiet recitation of the names of 
Allah). (8) The Shattaris interiorised mystic discipline 
and tried to work out an ideological integration of 
Hindu and Muslim mystic traditions. Shaykh Muham¬ 
mad Ghawth’s translation of the Amritkund as Bahr al- 
hayat paved the way for such an integration. (9) In 
the beginning, an individual belonged to a single tanka 
and integrated his spiritual personality according to 
its principles. “Hold one door and hold it fast” was 
the motto of Shaykh Baha 5 al-Din Zakariyya’, approv¬ 
ingly quoted by Nizam al-Din Awliya* (Fawa 3 id al- 
Ju 3 dd, 29). In subsequent centuries, entrants to the 
mystic path started joining several tankas at a time, 
a practice which impaired the stability and impact of 
the tankas. Sometimes attempts were made at recon¬ 
ciling conflicting points of teachings and practice. Amir 
Abu VUla Akbarabadi Nakshbandi tried to combine 
the practices of the Cishtis and the Nakshbandis ( c Abd 
al-Hayy, al-Jhakafa al-Islamiyya fi THind, Damascus 
1958, 183); and Shah Wali Allah considered the dif¬ 
ference between wahdat al-wudjud and wahdat al-shuhud 
as merely a difference of simile and metaphor. 

The spiritual practices of different tankas in India 
were discussed in a comparative framework by Shah 
Wall Allah in his al-Intibah fi salasil awliya 3 Allah (Dihli 
1311) and al-Kawl al-djamil (Kanpur 1307). Almost 
every tanka had one central book on which its ideol¬ 
ogy was based: the Fawa 3 id alfu 3 ad for the Cishtis, the 
Maktubat-i Imam Rabbdni for the Nakshbandis; the 
Djawahir-i Khamsa for the Shattaris; and the Maktubdt 
of Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri for the Firdawsis. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): 1. Ideology of tankas. Hamid al-Din SulT 
Nagawri, Usui al-tanka, ms. personal collection; 
Djamal al-Din Hanswi, Mulhamat, Alwar 1306; idem, 
Diwan, Dihli 1889; Kadi Hamid al-Din, Tawali * al- 
shumus, ms. personal collection; Amir Hasan, Fawa 3 id 
al-fidad, Nawal Kishore ed. 1302; idem, Mukhfh nl- 
rna'ani, ms. Muslim University Library, Aligarh; 
Hamid Kalandar, Khayr al-madjalis, Aligarh 1959; 
Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri, Maktubdt, Kanpur 
1898; idem, Maktubat-i blst-u-hasht, Lucknow 1287; 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, Maktubat-i Imam Rabbanl, 
Nawal Kishore ed. 1877; Rukn al-Din, Lata 3 if-i 
kuddusl, Dihli 1311; IGi^adja Mir Dard, 7/m al- 
kxtdb, Dihli 1308; Fakhr al-Din Zarradi, Usui al- 
sama\ Dhadjdjar 1311; Sayyid Muhammad Akbar 
Husayni, Qjawami f al-kalim, Kanpur 1937; c Abd al- 
Kuddus Gangohi, Maktubdt, Dihli; Mir *Abd al- 
Wahid Bilgrami, Sab c sanabil, Kanpur 1299; KalTm 
Allah Dihlawi, Murakka c -i KaUmi , Dihli 1308; idem, 
Maktubat-i Katimi, Dihli 1301; Shah Muhibb Allah, 
Maktubdt, ms. Muslim University Library, Aligarh; 
Muhammad Ma c sum, Maktubdt, Kanpur 1304; Shah 
Ra’uf Ahmad, Maktubdt , Lucknow 1324; Hudjdjat 
Allah Muhammad Nakshband Thani, Wasllat al- 
kabul ila Allah wa TRasul, Haydarabad-Sind 1963. 

2. Accounts of tarikas. Mir Khwurd, Siyar 
al-awliya 3 , Dihli 1302; Khwadja Gul Muhammad 
Ahmadpuri, Takmila Siyar al-awliya 3 , Dihli 1312; 
Djamali, Siyar al-arijin, Dihli 1311; M. Ghawthi, 
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Gulzur-i abrar, Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Ivanow, ms. no. 
259; ‘Abd al- c Az!z, Mandkib-i hadrat Shah Nfmat Allah 
Walt, Tehran 1956; Nizam al-Dln YamanI, Lata 3 if-i 
ashrafi , DihlT 1395; ‘Abd al-Hakk, Akhbar al-akhyar, 
Dihll 1309; Muhammad Hashim Kishml, Zjibdat al- 
makamat , Lucknow 1302; Ghulam Sarwar, Khazxnat 
al-asfiya 3 , 2 vols. Lucknow 1873; *Abd al-Hayy, 
Nuzhat al-khawatir , Haydarabad; c Abd al-Rahman, 
Mir 3 at al-asrar (mss. in Storey, 1005), personal col¬ 
lection; Mu'in al-Dln, Ma ( andj_ al-wildyat, ms. per¬ 
sonal collection; Muhammad Hasan Sabirl, Tawankh 
a e ydn-i tasawwuf Rampur 1311. 

3. Modern works. B.A. Faruki, The Mujaddid’s 
conception of tawhid, Lahore 1940; Y. Friedmann, 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi , Montreal and London 1971; 

M. MuHamidT, Mainland Khalid Nakshbandt, Tehran; 
K.A. Nizami, Tankh-i Mashayikh-i Cisht , Dihll; idem, 
Early Indo-Muslim mystics and their attitude towards the 
state , in IC (Oct. 1948Jan. 1950); idem, The Shaitan 
saints and their attitude towards the state , in Medieval 
India Qtly. (Oct. 1950), 56-70; idem, Nakshbandl 
influence on Mughal rulers and politics , in IC, xxxix 
(1965), 41-52; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic culture 
in the Indian environment , Oxford 1964; Khalid Amin 
MakhfT, Silsila-yi khayriyya, Lahore 1981; Annemarie 
Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Islam , Chapel Hill, 

N. C. 1975; B.B. Lawrence, Nizam al-Din Awliya, 
New York 1992; Islamic spirituality (manifestations), 
ed. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, New York 1991. See 
also the Bib Is. to the arts, hind v.; 6ishtiyya; 
shattariyya; nakshbandiyya. (K.A. Nizami) 

8 . In Indonesia. 

The first concrete examples of tanka practices in 
Indonesia are attested in the sources from the late 
16th century, hence at least three centuries after the 
coming of Islam to this part of the world. 

The three oldest known mystics from Indonesia 
were all influenced by mystical ideas from India and 
were active in North Sumatra: Hamza Fansurf (second 
half of the 16th century [t/.fl.]), his pupil Shams al-Dln 
al-Samatra’I (d. 1040/1630 [g.y.]), both belonging to 
the Wudjudiyya school of thought which was very 
much influenced by Ibn al-'Arabl [q.vi\\ and, finally, 
their opponent, the orthodox theologian Nur al-Dln 
al-Ranlrl (d. 1068/1658 [see Indonesia, vi]). Although 
the first two seem to have been affiliated to a tanka , 
the Kadiriyya and the Shattariyya [q.vv.\ respectively, 
only of the last-mentioned is it beyond doubt that he 
was an adept of a tanka, the Rifafiyya [q.v.\. 

From the 17th century onwards, the orders in 
Indonesia developed under the influence of teachers 
in Arabia, such as the Medinan scholars Ahmad al- 
Kushashl (d. 1071/1660 [q.vi]), Ibrahim al-Kuranl (d. 
1102/1691 [t/.i/.]), and c Abd al-Karlm al-Samman (d. 
1189/1775). In the Hidjaz, many Indonesian pupils, 
such as c Abd al-Ra’uf al-Sinkill (d. end of the 
11th/17th century [q.vf), Yusuf al-Makassarl (d. 
1111/1699) and c Abd al-Samad al-Palimbanl (d. 1190/ 
1776 \q.vi\), were initiated into a number of tankas, 
which they then spread to Indonesia. 

Initially, the followers of the various tankas in 
Indonesia seem to have been restricted to court cir¬ 
cles, where certain mystical concepts, like that of the 
Perfect Man ( al-insan al-kamil [q-v.]), were used by the 
rulers to legitimate their power. Only from the 18th, 
or perhaps the 19th century onwards do the tankas 
seem to have acquired more adherents among the 
common people. 

Although in themselves not politically oriented, in 
the 19th century the tankas sometimes provided the 
organisational networks for anti-colonial rebellions. As 


a result of this, in the 19th century the mystical orders 
were much feared by the Dutch colonial administra¬ 
tion. However, this political function of the tankas dis¬ 
appeared with the rise of the nationalist movements 
at the beginning of the 20th century. 

By the turn of the century, the tankas came under 
pressure of reformist-oriented Muslims in Indonesia, 
which led to fierce debates, for instance between ad¬ 
herents and opponents of the Nakshbandiyya [q.v.]. 
Despite these anti-tarcfo attitudes, around 1930 new 
orders were introduced into the Archipelago, sc. the 
Tidjaniyya and the Idrlsiyya, which were regarded as 
being compatible with reformism. 

In addition to the tankas which are known through¬ 
out the entire Muslim world, in Indonesia there are 
also a number of indigenous orders, which have some¬ 
times included pre-Islamic and non-Islamic practices. 
This led to the establishment of the Jam’iyyah Ahli 
Tarekat Mu’tabarah in 1957. This association unites 
all brotherhoods in Indonesia of which the silsila or 
chain of affiliation is regarded as sound, and which 
do not advocate ant\-Shan c a practices. This associa¬ 
tion, which has been less active in recent years, states 
that a person can no longer be regarded a Muslim 
if he participates in an order which is not officially 
recognised. 

In present-day Indonesia, some tankas have assumed 
new functions to provide for contemporary needs: 
among the most well known are the use of tanka 
practices to overcome drug addiction and to cure cer¬ 
tain mental diseases. Furthermore, the tankas may 
serve as the replacement of the traditional social net¬ 
works which have disappeared through migration to 
the cities. Although no quantitative data are avail¬ 
able, nowadays, possibly as a result of these new func¬ 
tions, the orders seem to have gained a new vitality. 

Bibliography : Aboebakar Atjeh, Pengantar ilmu 
tarekat (uraian tentang mistik), Solo 1985 3 ; D. Lombard, 
Les tarekat en Insulinde , in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein 
(eds.), Les ordres mystiques dans I’Islam , Paris 1986, 
139-63; W. Kraus (ed.), Islamische mystische Bruder - 
schaften im heutigen Indonesien, Hamburg 1990; M. van 
Bruinessen, The origins and development of the Naqshabandi 
order in Indonesia , in Isl., lxvii (1990), 150-79; idem, 
Tarekat Naqsyabandiyah di Indonesia, Bandung 1992; 
idem, The origins and development of Sufi orders (Tarekat) 
in Southeast Asia, in St.udia Islamika (Jakarta), i/1 
(1994), 1-23; idem, Shari c a court, tarekat and pesantren: 
religious institutions in the Banten Sultanate , in Archipel, 
1 (1995), 165-200. (N. Kaptein) 

9. In Chinese Islam. 

See for this tasawwuf. 6. In Chinese Islam. 
TA'RIKH (a.) “d ate, dating, chronology, 
era”, then also “annals, history”. 

I. Dates and Eras in the Islamic World 

1. In the sense of “date, dating”, etc. 

2. Era chronology in astronomical handbooks. 
II. Historical Writing 

1. In the Arab world. 

(a) Origins to ca. 950. 

(b) The central and eastern lands 950-1500. 

(c) The period 1500 to 1800. 

(d) The 19th and 20th centuries. 

(e) North Africa. 

(f) Muslim Spain. 

2. In Persian. 

3. In Ottoman and modern Turkish. 

4. In Muslim India. 

5. In West and Central Africa. 

6 . In East Africa. 

7. In Indonesia and Malaysia. 
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III. In the Sense of “Chronogram” 

I. Dates and Eras in the Islamic World 

1. In the sense of “date, dating”, etc. 

i. Etymology. 

The non-Arabic origin of this word was recognised 
by the mediaeval philologists, but the often-cited deriva¬ 
tion of the participle mu’arrakh “dated”, from a sup¬ 
posed Persian compound mah-roz “month-day”, is 
naturally fanciful. In fact, it clearly belongs to the 
common Semitic root for “moon” and “month”; cf. 
Akkadian (w)ar/)u > Sabaic ivrlf, Ethiopic war/), Mehri 
warkh, or, with the usual Northwest Semitic sound- 
shifts, Hebrew yaref’h (moon), y§rah (month), Aramaic 
yarhd. The root is strikingly absent in Arabic (where 
the meaning “month” is taken over by shahr, cognate 
with the South Arabian term for “new crescent”) 
except in the words for “date”, the consonantism of 
which indicates that they must have been borrowed 
from the South, not the North. Of the various Arabic 
forms, the oldest is perhaps the plural tawarikh, which 
might be a borrowing of an (unattested) South Arabian 
word for “datings (to particular months)”, from which 
the singular ta’rikh (also, and perhaps older, tdrikh) and 
the verb arrakha (“to date”) would be back-formations. 
The lexicographers also adduce a form tawnkh- Ethiopic 
tank, “era, history, chronicle”, which has occasionally 
been cited as the etymon of Arabic ta’rikh, is, in fact, 
borrowed from Arabic. 

ii. Definitions. 

Calendars are basically of two types: lunar or non- 
lunar. Lunar calendars have months based on the 
cycle of the phases of the moon (the synodic month, 
ca. 29.53 days). In the Near East the beginning of 
the month is reckoned from the first visibility of the 
new crescent in the evening sky, just after sunset, and 
it continues until the next sighting of a new crescent, 
generally 29 or 30 evenings later. Provided the length 
of the synodic month is known, it is not difficult to 
construct a mathematically calculated calendar with a 
regulated succession of “full” (30-day) and “defective” 
(29-day) months (the Greeks did this in ancient times), 
but in fact it is impossible to say exactly when the 
next crescent will be visible, as this depends, among 
other things, on the weather. In the long run, it makes 
no difference whether timekeeping is based on the 
actual sighting of the crescent or on calculation, since 
the average number of days per month is in both 
cases the same, but in the short term there is likely 
to be discrepancy of a day or so between an empir¬ 
ical and a calculated calendar. 

Twelve lunar months will total an average of about 
354 days and are thus roughly 11 days short of the 
solar (tropical or sidereal) year. The Muslim calendar 
ignores this difference with the result that the months 
move forward fairly rapidly through all the seasons. 
But most of the nations of the ancient world used 
luni-solar calendars, where the difference between the 
lunar and the solar year is compensated by interca¬ 
lating a thirteenth month every two to three years. 
(For “intercalation” Arabic uses the Aramaic loan¬ 
word kabisa.) 

Non-lunar calendars are based on notional “months” 
with a fixed number of days and make no attempt 
to keep pace with the phases of the moon. The old¬ 
est, and probably most elegant, calendar of this type 
is that of the ancient Egyptians, with twelve months 
of exactly 30 days each and five monthless days 
(epagomenai), making a vague year of exacdy 365 
days, with months moving forward very slowly against 
the solar year (about one day every four years). The 


Julian (reformed Roman, or “Old Style”) calendar had 
months of a fixed length of 30 or 31 days, apart 
from February, which had 28 days normally, and 29 
every four years. The Gregorian (“New Style”) cal¬ 
endar, introduced in 1582 (at first only in the Roman 
Catholic countries) and now used throughout the world, 
differs from the Julian only by omitting three leap- 
days every 400 years. 

Calendars that count years from a fixed date are 
said to operate with an era, the notional starting- 
point of the counting being the “epoch” of that era. 
Thus the epoch of the Christian era is 1 January 
A.D. 1. Here, as often, the epoch is not identical 
with the date at which the era was actually introduced. 

iii. The Muslim calendar. 

For determining their religious festivals and for the 
dating of official documents, Muslims use a pure lunar 
calendar, without any intercalation and thus inde¬ 
pendent of the seasons; but for the particularities of 
everyday life (agriculture, taxation, etc.) they have 
always relied on the solar or quasi-solar calendars 
described in the remaining sections of this article. The 
months of the Muslim year are: 

1. (al-)Muharram 

2. Safar 

3. RabT al-Awwal 

4. RabT al-Akhir (or al-Thanl) 

5. Djumada ’1-Ula 

6 . Djumada ’1-Akhira 

7. Radjab 

8 . Sha'ban 

9. Ramadan 

10. Shawwal 

11. Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 

12. Dh u ’1-Hidjdja 

For the supposed meanings of the names, see 
below, iv. 

All schools of law (apart from the Isma'ilfs) agree 
that every month begins in principle with the actual 
local sighting of the new crescent and that conse- 
quendy the duration of any given month cannot be 
predicted in advance. The only concession to calcu¬ 
lation is the generally admitted norm (enshrined in a 
hadith ) that if, due to adverse weather conditions, the 
moon has still not been sighted on the thirtieth evening 
after the beginning of Ramadan, one is still entitled 
to assume that the fast has ended. In other words, 
Ramadan cannot last for more than 30 days. This is 
not necessarily true of the other months, and indeed 
texts occasionally attest months of as many as 31 
days. Only the IsmaTlIs assigned (and still assign) a 
fixed length to each of the months and dispense with 
ocular observation of the moon, but this is rejected 
by all the other schools [see in detail hilal]. 

Of course, Muslim scientists were aware of the true 
length of the lunar cycle, and for the purposes of cal- 
endrical and astronomical computations they fixed the 
duration of the odd months (Muharram, RabT I, etc.) 
at 30 days and that of the even months at 29 days, 
and added an extra day to Dhu ’1-Hidjdja eleven 
times in 30 years to keep the average length of the 
months in agreement with the true synodic month. 
They were, however, not in complete agreement as 
to which years of the 30-year cycle are to be treated 
in this way (the various possibilities are played through, 
from a purely mathematical point of view, in Schram). 
The years with one extra day are called (as al-Birum, 
Tafhm, section 271, explains) “the leap years ( kaba’is ) 
of the Arabs, not that the Arabs ever actually used 
or use them, but the authors of astronomical tables 
need them when they construct tables on the basis 
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of the years of the Arabs”. In other words, the reg¬ 
ulated calendar is a convenient mathematical fiction 
and does not correspond to actual practice. There 
exist a large number of mediaeval and modem tables 
for converting Muslim into Julian or Gregorian dates 
and various computer programs are now available to 
carry out the same task, and all of these are based, 
as is inevitable, on this same convention. However, 
it is important to remember that the real calendar 
was based on the observation of the moon and that 
the conversions given in the tables are only approx¬ 
imate. As a rule, the dates mentioned in Islamic 
sources can only be converted exactly to another cal¬ 
endar if the source gives the day of the week as well, 
in which case the rough equivalent indicated by the 
tables can be corrected. When, for example, an author 
writes that he did something on Friday 8 Dh u 
’1-Ka e da 437, and our tables equate this date with 
Saturday 17 May 1046 Julian, then we must assume 
that the author observed the new crescent one day 
earlier than the date given in our tables for the begin¬ 
ning of the month and correct the conversion to 
Friday 16 May. In cases like this, where the day of 
the week is indicated, it can be observed that the 
conversions given in the tables are likely to be wrong 
(rarely by more than one day in either direction) 
about half of the time, and modem historians should 
correct them tacitly (there is no need to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact). Where the day of the week is not 
indicated we must normally content ourselves with a 
rough conversion. 

Since the month begins with the sighting of the 
moon in the evening sky the Muslims reckon the civil 
day to begin at sunset. Thus, in the above-cited exam¬ 
ple, Friday 8 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da actually begins at sunset 
on what we would call Thursday 15 May and con¬ 
tinues until sunset on Friday 16 May. Or at least 
that is how it is in theory. In practice, mediaeval 
Muslims, like people elsewhere, normally thought of 
the day as beginning at sunrise, as can be observed 
from the fact that in the canonical religious texts deal¬ 
ing with the times of prayer the liturgical day is, as 
a rule, reckoned to begin with the midday prayer 
(j zuhr), the first prayer after the rising of the sun, and 
not with maghrib, the first prayer after sunset (see 
mikat, where this fact is not, however, specifically 
mentioned). 

The days (or nights) of the month can be counted 
consecutively from the first to the last, but in the sec¬ 
ond half of the month the Muslims (like the ancient 
Greeks and Romans) also counted backwards, dating 
events by the number of nights supposedly remain¬ 
ing in the month. Thus, assuming a “complete” 30- 
day month, typical dating formulae might be: 

1st: li-ghurrati Radj_ab 

2nd: li-laylatayni khalata min Radj_ab 

3rd: li-thalathi laydl m khalat (or khalawna) min Radjab 
(etc.) 

15th: li \l-nisji min Rafyab 

16th: li-arba ( a ‘ashrata laylat m bakiyat (or bakina) min 

Radfib 

17th: li-thalatha 1 ashrata laylat an bakiyat (or bakina) min 
Rafyab 

18th: li-’thnatay 1 ashrata laylat m bakiyat (or bakina ) min 
Rafyab 

19th: li-ihda ‘ashrata laylat an bakiyat (or bakina) min 
Radjab 

20th: U- e ashri layal m bakiyat (or bakina) min Radj^ab 

21st: li-tisH laydl m bakiyat (or bakina ) min Radjab 

22nd: li-thamani layal in bakiyat (or bakina) min Rad^ab 

23rd: li-sab e i laydi m bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 


24th: li-sitti layal m bakiyat (or bakina) min Radj.ab 
25th: li-khamsi layal m bakiyat (or bakina) min Ra$ab 
26th: U-arbaH laydl m bakiyat (or bakina) min Rad^ab 
27th: li-thalathi layal m bakiyat (or bakina) min Radjab 
28th: li-laylatayni bakiyata min Radj_ab 
29th: li-laylaf 1 bakiyat (or bakina) min Rafyab 
30th: li-salkhi Radj_ab 

But since it is not actually known in advance how 
many nights the current month will have, this back¬ 
ward-dating is purely conventional. This is noted quite 
clearly by mediaeval authors, for example by al-SulF 
(Adab al-kuttab , Cairo 1341/1922-3, 183), when he 
writes that “careful people” avoid dating in this way 
“because they do not know how many nights remain, 
owing to the fact that the month can be either defec¬ 
tive or complete”, i.e. it can have either 29 or 30 
days. See also al-Kalkashandl, Subh al-a c sha , vi, 237- 
8 , who says that some authorities forbid backward¬ 
dating, while others permit it only on the assumption 
that it implies the unspoken proviso “if the month be 
complete”. In other words, salkh always means “the 
thirtieth day”; if the crescent is sighted after 29 days, 
then the day “when one night remains” is followed 
immediately by the first of the next month. It must 
be stressed again that with backward-dating, as with 
forward-dating, a precise conversion of Muslim dates 
is normally only possible if the day of the week is 
indicated in the source. 

Sometimes the month is divided into three seg¬ 
ments of (notionally) ten nights each (al- c a$hr al-uwal, 
al-wusat and al-ukhar), whereby we must assume that 
in “defective” months the last “ten nights” were really 
only nine. The month can also be divided into ten 
segments of (notionally) three nights, each segment 
having a special name [see layl and nahar]. For the 
contrived Ottoman system of dating by fractions, see 
the articles by Ritter and Dietrich. 

Years are counted according to the era of the 
Hidjra, which is supposed to have been introduced 
by the caliph ‘Umar in A.H. 17/638. The notional 
epoch of this era (1 Muharram A.H. 1) falls in July 
A.D. 622, but there is disagreement about the pre¬ 
cise date, the Muslim authorities fluctuating between 
Thursday 15 July and Friday 16 July (see, for exam¬ 
ple, al-Bfrum, Athar , 30, 330); the latter date is the 
point of departure of the printed conversion tables. 
Some modern scholars have made a great fuss about 
this question and claim that the uncertainties involved 
in the conversion of Muslim dates result from the 
parallel use of a “scientific” and a “popular” era 
beginning on 15 and 16 July respectively, but this is 
without any foundation. It should be clear that if the 
beginning of every month depends on the sighting of 
the crescent, then the question of whether the first 
month of the era begins on a Thursday or a Friday 
makes no difference for the conversion of dates. 

iv. Pre-Islamic and agricultural calendars of the Arabian 
peninsula. 

The ancient South Arabian inscriptions reveal the 
use of a number of local calendars, but for most of 
these it has not been possible to reconstruct a com¬ 
plete series of months. It does, however, seem that 
at least some of these calendars followed the luni- 
solar principle. Thus in Kataban we find mentioned 
in one text the month dbrm , in another “former dbmT 
and in a third “latter dbrm ”, from which one can 
deduce that the normal year had a single month called 
dbrm , but the intercalated 13-month year two months 
with this name. For the Sabaean calendar we have 
at least 13 different month-names, among them a 
“former” and a “latter” dns'wr, but it is not yet pos- 
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sible to determine their order. On the other hand, 
the names of Himyarite months of the period imme¬ 
diately before Islam are not only attested in inscrip¬ 
tions, but were also still known to Yamanl authors 
of the mediaeval period, who list them in Arabicised 
forms (with variants and for the most part not 
vocalised, and thus cited below in Arabic script) and 
give a Julian equivalent for each. Some scholars have 
suspected that these equivalents are only approximate, 
but it is certainly possible that the Himyarites of the 
monotheistic period did indeed adopt the Christian 
(Julian) calendar, assigning indigenous names to each 
of the Julian months; the fact that the inscriptions 
using these names have not revealed any evidence for 
intercalary months might be seen to support the lat¬ 
ter hypothesis. One of these names (Mabkar for May) 
has survived in Yemen until today, though for the 
other Julian/Gregorian months the Latin or Syro- 
Macedonian names (see below, v) are now used. We 
give here the spellings found in the Himyarite inscrip¬ 
tions (transliteration according to the system used by 
Sabaicists) with a specimen of the Arabicised forms 
and with the Julian equivalents according to the medi¬ 
aeval texts; the year began (as Robin has demon¬ 
strated) with April: 


1 . d t b t n 

iAill jj 

(April) 

2 . d m b k r n 

jj 

(May) 

3. d q V z n 

iiLill ji 

(June) 

4. d rn d r ’ n 

jlj^JI jj 

(July) 

5. d h rfn 

i_»l_^*JI jj 

(August) 

6 . d ‘ l n 

jUc jj 

(September) 

7. d s r b n 

1 j*a}\ ji 

(October) 

8 . d m h l t n 

iLfJI ji 

(November) 

9 . d’ In 

Jill ^ . 

(December) 

10 . d d ’ w n 

. UjJI jj 

(January) 

11 . d h l t n 

iUJI jj 

(February) 

12 . i m ‘ n 

Oj" j j 

(March) 


In early South Arabian texts, years are not counted 
according to an era, but rather each year bears the 
name of a specifically appointed official (eponym); but 
from the later periods several different eras are attested, 
the best known of which is the so-called Himyarite 
era, with a nominal epoch (according to the short 
chronology proposed by present author) in the spring 
of 110 B.C., though some have favoured a long 
chronology with an epoch in 115 B.C. 

The pre-Islamic calendar in central Arabia, and 
specifically at Mecca, is not attested epigraphically, 
but is discussed in some detail by Muslim authors 
of the 'Abbasid period, whose testimony, however, 
requires critical scrutiny. These state that the ancient 
Arabs used the same month-names as the Muslims, 
though they also record special djahili names (see al- 
BfrunF, Athar, 61-2; an entirely different list is given 
by al-Mas'udf, Murudj, iii, 423 * § 1311). The philol¬ 
ogists proposed etymologies for all of these, but it 
must be said that, apart from obvious cases like 
Muharram and Dhu ’1-Hidjdja, the meanings of most 
of them can hardly be regarded as certain. For exam¬ 
ple, if Djumada really comes from fyamd and Ramadan 
from ramad, then one might ask why only two months 
intervene between the time of “freezing” and of “burn¬ 
ing”, and indeed the whole question of whether the 
central Arabian months were ever fixed to particular 
seasons is a vexed one. 

The Muslim tradition is unanimous in stating that 
the Arabs of the Hidjaz distinguished between “per¬ 
mitted” (halal) and “forbidden” (haram) months, i.e. 
months during which fighting is or is not permitted, 
the “forbidden” months being Radjab and then three 
months around the time of the pilgrimage (Dhu 


’1-Ka‘da, Dhu ’1-Hidjdja and Muharram). A similar 
(if perhaps not identical) practice is attested for North- 
Eastern Arabia by Procopius (De bello persico ii, 16, 
18) when he writes that the Byzantines were confi¬ 
dent that the Lakhmid al-Mundhir would not attack 
in the summer of A.D. 541 owing to the fact that 
the Arabs respected an armistice of two months at 
the time of the summer solstice; the Muslim histori¬ 
ans, however, do not link the “forbidden” months to 
particular seasons. Kur’an IX, 36 says that the months 
are twelve, of which four are “forbidden”, and the 
next verse states that postponement (nasi 3 ) “is an 
increase in unbelief, in which are led astray those 
who disbelieved, in that they declare it permissible 
one year, and declare it forbidden one year, so as to 
equalise the number of what God has forbidden, and 
so they declare permissible what God has forbidden”. 
Muslim authors have disagreed over the interpreta¬ 
tion of this difficult verse. Some maintain that nasi 3 
was a procedure by which an official (the nasi 3 ) con¬ 
nected with the Ka r ba cult at Mecca altered the dis¬ 
tribution of “forbidden” and “permitted” months within 
a given year (or within two successive years), but say 
nothing to imply that this involved actual manipula¬ 
tion of the calendar. Others claim that the “post¬ 
ponement” of the forbidden months was the result of 
the fact that the pagan Arabs intercalated a thirteenth 
month every two years; nasi 3 is thus in effect the old 
Arabic word for “intercalation” ( kabisa ), a practice 
which was abolished with the revelation of the above- 
cited verse. The latter interpretation has generally 
been accepted by Muslim astronomers (first, it seems, 
by the astrologer and charlatan Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhl) 
and has been favoured by modern scholars since 
Moberg (who summarises his views above, s.v. nasP), 
but it is doubtful whether it reflects anything more 
than learned speculation by the ‘Abbasid authors. The 
former (non-calendrical) interpretation was accepted, 
and the “evidence” for intercalation rejected, with 
arguments that still seem largely valid, by Mahmoud 
Effendi and Sprenger, and it is in our opinion sup¬ 
ported by an early Sabaic inscription from Haram 
(CIH 547), not precisely datable, but surely from well 
before the Christian era. Here the authors offer their 
excuses to the god Hlfn for the fact that they had 
not performed a certain ritual in the month dmwsbm , 
when war had forced them to flee their country, but 
“postponed” ( ns' 3 w) it until the month dHtr. As a result 
of this impiety, the god withheld the waters during 
the winter and summer growing seasons, whereupon 
the authors promised not to repeat their transgression 
in future. It is quite clear from the context that in 
Haram, at least, the verb ns' 3 has nothing to do with 
intercalation, but only with the moving of cultic occur¬ 
rences within the calendar itself. The rather striking 
similarity between the religious conceptions in this 
ancient inscription and in KuPan IX, 37 (“post¬ 
ponement” is in both cases something of which the 
deity disapproves) makes it seem likely that this is also 
the meaning of Kur’anic nasi 3 . 

For the observation of the passing of the seasons 
the Arabs used (if the evidence of pre-Islamic poetry 
is regarded) not the months of their calendar, but 
rather the system of lunar mansions [see anwa* and 
manazil]. This consists of dividing the ecliptic into 
28 equal segments corresponding roughly to the loca¬ 
tion of the moon on each successive night of the si¬ 
dereal (not the synodic) month. The observation of 
the positions of the stars belonging to each lunar man¬ 
sion relative to the horizon at sunset or sunrise is a 
simple and accurate method of charting the passage 
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of the year, and it continues to form the principal 
basis for a large number of traditional agricultural 
calendars in the Arabian peninsula. 

v. The Julian calendar in the Islamic world. 

The Julian calendar was introduced throughout the 
Roman Empire and continued to be the basis for 
practical timekeeping in most parts of the Islamic 
world. From a chronological point of view, the prin¬ 
cipal difference between the various forms of this cal¬ 
endar concerns the point where the year begins. In 
the Maghrib and al-Andalus, as in Western Europe, 
the year commences with January, and in modem 
times this form has, under Western influence, become 
generally accepted in the Muslim countries. The 
Melkite Christians (mainly in Palestine and Egypt) fol¬ 
lowed the Byzantines in beginning the year in 
September, while the Jacobites and Nestorians fol¬ 
lowed the Macedonian custom of beginning the year 
in October. Moreover, instead of borrowing the Latin 
names, the last-mentioned communities retained most 
of the month-names of the ancient Babylonian luni- 
solar calendar (still used, with some modification, as 
the religious calendar of the Jews), but they redefined 
these to make each one correspond to a Julian month. 
Thus, while Babylonian Nisannu (Jewish Nisan) is 
the month beginning with the sighting of the cres¬ 
cent at about the time of the spring equinox, in the 
Christianised calendar it has become equated with 
April. These “Syro-Macedonian” names are still used 
(now for the Gregorian months) in Western Asia, but 
in North Africa various versions of the Latin names 
have been employed. We give here those found in 
mediaeval texts from Spain and the Maghrib, which 
apparently go back to an archaic Romance dialect. 
The Ottoman and modern Turkish forms derive in 
part from the Syro-Macedonian, in part from the 
Latin names. 


Syro-Macedonian 

Maghribl 

Modem Turkish 

Kanun al-thani 

Yannayr 

ikinci kanun 
(January) 

Shubat 

Fibrayr 

§ubat 

(February) 

Adhar 

Maris 

mart (March) 

Nisan 

Abril 

nisan (April) 

Ayyar 

Mayuh 

mayis (May) 

Haziran 

Yunyuh 

haziran (June) 

Tammuz 

Yulyuh 

temmuz (July) 

Ab 

Aghusht 

agustos (August) 

Aylul 

Shutanbir 

eylul (September) 

Tishrin al-Awwal 

Uktubar 

te§riniewel 

(October) 

Tishrin al-Thani 

Nuwanbar 

te§rinisani 

(November) 

Kanun al-Awwal 

Dudjanbir 

birinci kanun 
(December) 


The Eastern Christian counted years according to 
the Seleucid era, in the East generally, but wrongly, 
called the “era of Alexander” (Arabic: ta’rikh Ph i 
TKamayn), with an epoch of 1 October 312 B.C. In 
Egypt and North Africa, years are often reckoned 
according to the Byzantine fifteen-year cycle of indict¬ 
ions, the “first indiction” beginning in (for example) 
A.D. 612, 627, 642, etc. The Byzantine indictions 
begin on 1 September, but the cycle is used also in 
connection with other methods of determining the 
New Year. In al-Andalus we find the Spanish era 
(ta’rikh al-sufr; for the name, see asfar), with its epoch 
on 1 January 38 B.C. It should be mentioned that 
the so-called Christian era of Western Europe was 
unknown both to Christians and Muslims in the medi¬ 
aeval Near East. 


vi. The Coptic calendar. 

The ancient Egyptian vague year (see above, ii) 
was known to Muslim astronomers from its use in 
Ptolemy’s Almagest and they not rarely employed this 
beautifully simple calendar for their own calculations, 
but for everyday timekeeping it had been replaced in 
Egypt, long before Islam, by the so-called Coptic cal¬ 
endar, which is exactly identical with that of the 
ancient Egyptians apart from the fact that it adds a 
sixth epagomene every four years (more precisely, at 
the end of a Coptic year immediately preceding a 
Julian leap year), with the result that the Coptic cal¬ 
endar is permanently synchronised with the Julian. 
Thus al-Biruni distinguishes between the “intercalated” 
(;makbusa) year of his Egyptian contemporaries and the 
“non-intercalated” year that he knew from the Almagest. 
The Arabic spellings of the Coptic month-names vary 
somewhat, but are in any case fairly accurate repre¬ 
sentations of the names used in the SaTdr dialect of 
Coptic; the latter are transliterated in the first col¬ 
umn of the following table, while the last column 


gives the Julian 

equivalent of the first day of each 

Coptic month in 

a common year: 

1. Thoout 

30 days begins 

29 August (Julian) 

2. Paape 

30 days 

28 September 

3. Hator 

30 days 

28 October 

4. Kiahk 

30 days 

27 November 

5. Tobe 

30 days 

27 December 

6. Mshir 

30 days 

26 January 

7. Paremhat 

30 days 

25 February 

8. Parmoute 

30 days 

27 March 

9. Paghons 

30 days 

26 April 

10. Paone 

30 days 

26 May 

11. Epep 

30 days 

25 June 

12. Mesore 

30 days 

25 July 

Epagomenai 

5/6 days 

24 August 


If a Coptic year begins in the August preceding a 
Julian leap year, the extra epagomene immediately 
before the Coptic New Year means that the first seven 
months all begin one day later than the dates given 
in the table (i.e. 30 August, etc.); from Parmoute 
onwards the Julian equivalents are as given. The 
Coptic Christians express years according to the era 
of Diocletian, which they call the “era of the mar¬ 
tyrs”, with its epoch on 29 August A.D. 284. 

vii. In Persia. 

Islamic Persia inherited from the Sasanids a cal¬ 
endar which is functionally identical with that of the 
ancient Egyptians: it had a vague year of 365 days, 
divided between 12 months of 30 days each plus five 
epagomenai, in Persian generally known as the “five 
Gathas” (panfy gah), or as the “stolen” ( mustaraka, 
duzdtdha) days. In the early Islamic period these stood 
after the eighth month, but in A.D. 1007 the Zoro- 
astrians in Western Persia moved the epagomenai 


to the end of the 

last month, a reform which was 

adopted, not at once but eventually, in Eastern Persia 
as well. The early New Persian forms of the month 

names are: 


1. Farwardin 

30 days 

2. Urdibihisht 

30 days 

3. Khurdadh 

30 days 

4. Tir 

30 days 

5. Murdadh 

30 days 

6. Shahriwar 

30 days 

7. Mihr 

30 days 

8. Aban 

30 days 

(Epagomenai 

5 days) before ca. 1007 

9. Adhar 

30 days 

10. Day 

30 days 

11. Bahman 

30 days 
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12. Isfandarmudh 30 days 

(Epagomenai 5 days) after ca. 1007 

Each of the thirty days of the month had its own 
special name, but these are not much used by Muslim 
authors, who generally count the days instead. The 
five “stolen” days also have, at least among the Zoro- 
astrians, names of their own. The Zoroastrians employ 
this calendar to determine their religious feasts, sev¬ 
eral of which continued to be celebrated by Persian 
Muslims, in particular Nawroz or Nawruz [< 7 .ft.] (the 
Persian New Year, on 1 Farwardm), which in late 
Sasanid times fell at about the beginning of summer, 
but by the end of the 10 th century had moved for¬ 
ward to about the time of the spring equinox. In the 
early Islamic period, other festivals such as Mihragan 
[q.v.\ (16 Mihr) were much observed, but later these 
fell into disuse among Muslims. 

Different forms of the Zoroastrian calendar were 
current in early Islamic times in Sogdiana (around 
Bukhara and Samarkand), Kh w arazm, Sistan and 
Tukharistan; each of these had not only its own 
month-names, but the first two, at least, began their 
year five days later than the Persians (i.e. their New 
Year’s day fell on the Persian 6 Farwardm) and had 
the epagomenai after the twelfth month (not the 
eighth). 

In Sasanid times, years were counted from Nawroz 
of the accession year of the reigning monarch; in 
Islamic times the Zoroastrians either continued to 
count the regnal years of Yazdigird III, the last Sasanid 
(era of Yazdigird, begins 16 June 632), or from the 
year of his death (post-Yazdigird era, or “era of the 
Magians”, begins 11 June 652). Both of these eras 
are used on the “Arabo-Sasanian” coins of the early 
Umayyad period, and the post-Yazdigird era was 
employed by the Zoroastrian rulers in Tabaristan, but 
the Zoroastrians of the present day have retained only 
the era of Yazdigird. 

The Persian year, like the Egyptian, moves for¬ 
wards against the solar year by about one day every 
four years, its first day corresponding always to 
1 Choiak of the old Egyptian calendar. Muslim sources, 
from al-Mas^dT onwards, claim that in pre-Islamic 
times the Persians used to correct their calendar by 
intercalating one whole month (30 days) every 120 
(or 116) years, but there is no evidence that such a 
correction was ever actually carried out and the pre¬ 
sent author has attempted to demonstrate that this 
supposed intercalation is a myth invented by the 
Zoroastrian clergy during the Islamic period. In any 
event, it is uncontested that no intercalations took 
place after the Arab conquest. Since the beginning of 
the tax-year (iftitah al-kharad}) in Persia still fell on 1 
Farwardm, the problem arose that the landholders 
were soon being asked to pay their taxes before their 
fruits had ripened and various attempts were made 
to rectify the situation. Thus the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
proposed delaying Nawroz by 57 days, but the reform 
does not seem to have been carried out. Half a cen¬ 
tury later, al-Mu c tadid ordered that from the year 
282/895 the New Year was to be delayed by 60 days 
until 1 Khurdadh (corresponding then to 11 June) 
and, moreover, that the Persian calendar was to be 
aligned permanently to the Julian by inserting a sixth 
epagomene every four years. Historians mention the 
celebration of “al-Mu‘tadid’s Nawroz” for a century 
or so after the reform, but otherwise this calendar 
had little resonance. A similar, but more memorable 
reform was the Djalall [^.ft.] calendar instituted by 
the Saldjukid Djalal al-Dfn Malik Shah in 471/1079: 
Nawroz was fixed to the vernal equinox (defined as 


the point when the sun enters Aries), then 15 March 
Julian, which date is the epoch of the Djalall era. 
The months had 30 days each and retained their tra¬ 
ditional Persian names (some sources cite special fancy 
names for the months and days, but it is doubtful 
whether these were ever used), with Farwardm begin¬ 
ning at the spring equinox, and five epagomenai at 
the end of the year (after Isfandarmudh). but a sixth 
epagomene was added if the sun had not yet entered 
Aries by noon on the 366th day from the previous 
New Year. Although the Djalall era is not often used 
for datings, the spring Nawroz has been accepted uni¬ 
versally by Persian-speaking Muslims and the Djalall 
months formed the basis for agricultural calendars in 
Persia until the recent past. 

Historians of the Mongol period say that Ghazan 
Khan instituted an Ilkhanf era, but give us no reli¬ 
able information about its particulars. The modem 
Persian solar hi$ii calendar was introduced in 1925. 
The year begins at the spring equinox and the months 
have modernised forms of the traditional Persian names 
(cited above); the first six months have 31 days each, 
the next five have 30 and the last (Isfand) has 29 in 
an ordinary year and 30 in a leap year, giving 365 
or 366 days altogether. However, the rule for deter¬ 
mining which years are leap years is complicated. The 
New Year’s day (1 Farwardm) falls in principle on 
20 or 21 March Gregorian, but the discrepancy 
between the Persian and Gregorian systems of calcu¬ 
lating the leap years means that some fluctuation 
occurs (for a table of leap years, see ‘Abd Allahi, 
373-5; Spuler’s one is wrong). The same calendar was 
adopted in Afghanistan in 1957, but instead of the 
Persian month-names the Arabic names for the roughly 
corresponding zodiacal signs (beginning with Hamal/ 
Aries) are used. 

In modern Persia (and Afghanistan) years are 
counted according to solar years since the Hidjra and 
can easily be converted to ami domini by adding 621 
or (in the last two and a half months) 622. Thus the 
Persian year 1376 hidyn shatnsi begins on 21 March 
1997 Gregorian, corresponding to ca. 12 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 
1417 hidjri kaman. For a few years at the end of the 
reign of Muhammad Rida Shah, this was replaced 
by an “imperial” {shahan^hahi) era dating from the 
accession of Cyrus the Great (559 B.C.), but the hicjjri 
shamst year has been re-established in the Islamic 
Republic. 

Although the Zoroastrian vague year appears to 
have gone out of circulation among Persian Muslims 
by around the end of the 5th/11th century, it lived 
on, rather surprisingly, as the basis for the naviga¬ 
tional calendar of the Arab seafarers in the Indian 
Ocean. This did not use the Persian month-names 
but simply counted the days (from 1 to 365), begin¬ 
ning at Nawroz. For the moment, the oldest known 
attestation of this calendar is in the almanac of the 
Yemeni crown prince ‘Umar b. Yusuf (later al-Malik 
al-Ashraf), which puts Nawroz at 8 January (correct 
for A.D. 1269-72), and it is found also in Ibn Madjid 
[q.v.], who says (again correctly) that in his time 
Nawroz fell on a Friday in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 893 (14 
November 1488) and in later authors. It seems that 
this navigational calendar was still in use until the 
very recent past, but European observers state (cor¬ 
rectly?) that the point of departure of the day-count 
became fixed at the beginning of the sailing season 
and thus ceased to regress with the Persian New Year. 

viii. The tax year. 

In the ‘Abbasid chancery, tax collection was regu¬ 
lated by the Persian calendar, with tax years begin- 
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ning at Nawroz, but counted not according to one 
of the Zoroastrian eras, but by years of the Hidjra. 
Since the Islamic year is shorter than the Persian 
vague year, the counting of taxational (khard^T) years 
lagged behind the years of the religious calendar and 
had to be corrected from time to time. For example, 
in the year of the Hidjra 241 (May 855 to May 856) 
Nawroz fell on 21 April, that is to say, almost at the 
end of the religious year. Consequently, the authori¬ 
ties decided to call the tax year beginning on that 
date not “241” but “242”, thus dropping one year 
from the taxational calendar; this is called tahwll 
(“changing” one tax year to another). We have infor¬ 
mation of several other adjustments of the same type, 
but also of adjustments that were not carried out 
when due, and of times when two years had to be 
omitted from the kharadji calendar to make up for an 
earlier oversight. It is thus clear that the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the tax year with the religious year was not 
automatic or regular, but sporadic and by specific 
order of the authorities. 

In Egypt, the tax year began with the Coptic New 
Year (29 or 30 August) and similar attempts were 
made to keep the counting of tax years roughly in 
line with the years of the Hi^ra. The Ottomans based 
their financial year on the Julian calendar and at first 
retained the Byzantine New Year on 1 September, 
but they moved the beginning of the year to 1 March 
in 1088/1677. After this time each financial {maliyye) 
year had, in theory, the same number as the hi$ri 
year during which it began, with the omission of 
one year in every 33, i.e. whenever the 1st of March 
did not fall within the religious year, the Turkish tech¬ 
nical term for the omission being siwirfi. Problems, 
however, arose from the fact that the Ottomans col¬ 
lected taxes according to the Julian year but paid 
salaries according to the lunar year, which led to dif¬ 
ficulties with the bookkeeping whenever siwi$h became 
necessary. Eventually the system broke down: the 
maliyye year 1287/1871-2 should have been followed 
by maliyye 1289/1872-3, but for some reason the year 
1288 was not left out, with the result that for the 
remainder of its history the maliyye calendar was out 
of step with the religious year. It was officially abol¬ 
ished with the adoption of the Western-style Christian 
era in 1927. 

ix. The Turco-Mongolian calendar. 

Before entering the dar al-Islam , the ancient Turks 
adopted a form of the Chinese luni-solar calendar, 
either directly from China or via the Sogdians. Later, 
this passed from the Uyghur Turks to the Mongols, 
who in turn introduced it in their empire in Persia, 
where it was quite widely used, alongside the Islamic 
and Djalalf calendars. The Chinese lunar months begin 
not with the sighting of the new crescent, as in the 
Near East, but one or two days earlier with the cal¬ 
culated time of conjunction between the sun and the 
moon (the true New Moon), the year beginning with 
the New Moon occurring while the sun is in Aquarius. 
The year is kept in pace with the solar year by the 
periodic intercalation of a thirteenth month, which is 
inserted whenever two New Moons fall during the 
time that the sun is in one and the same zodiacal 
sign. The Turkish names for the first and last months 
derive from Sanskrit or Iranian; the other months 
have no proper names but are merely counted, as in 
Chinese (“second moon”, etc.). Early Turkish forms, 
subsequently borrowed both into Mongolian and 
Persian, with their approximate Julian equivalents, are: 

1. aram ay (Jan./Feb.) 

2. ekinti ay (Feb./March) 


3. uciinc ay (March/April) 

4. tortunc ay (April/May) 

5. beshinc ay (May/June) 

6 . altinc ay (June/July) 

7. yetinc ay (July/Aug.) 

8 . sekkizinc ay (Aug./Sept.) 

9. tokuzunc ay (Sept./Oct.) 

10. onunc ay (Oct./Nov.) 

11. bir yigirminc ay (Nov./Dec.) 

12. djakhshapat ay (Dec./Jan.) 

The intercalary month is called shun ay, a bor¬ 
rowing from Chinese run. 

Years were counted according to the twelve-year 
cycle of Chinese astrology, where each year of the 
cycle takes the name of an animal. The Mongols 
translated the Turkish animal names into their own 
language, in many cases (nos. 3-5, 8-10) using words 
that are, in fact, borrowed from Turkish (where, in 
turn, some of the names derive from Iranian or Chi¬ 
nese); in Persian texts the Turkish and the Mongolian 
names are used interchangeably (with inevitable vari¬ 
ations in the Persian spelling); we quote the under- 


lying Turkish and Mongolian forms. 



Turkish 

Mongolian 

meaning 

Year 1 

sicghan 

kulughana 

rat 

Year 2 

udh 

iiker 

ox 

Year 3 

bars 

bars 

tiger 

Year 4 

tawishghan 

tawlay 

hare 

Year 5 

lu 

Iuu 

dragon 

Year 6 

yilan 

moghay 

snake 

Year 7 

yunt 

morin 

horse 

Year 8 

kon 

konin 

sheep 

Year 9 

becin 

becin 

monkey 

Year 10 

taldghu 

takiya 

cock 

Year 11 

it 

nokay 

dog 

Year 12 

torjuz 

ghakay 

P‘g 


The animal cycle continued to be used in Persia 
until the beginning of the twentieth century, gener¬ 
ally in conjunction with the months of the Djalalf 
calendar. 

x. Muslim India. 

It would fall outside the scope of this article to 
discuss the many local calendars and eras used in the 
Indian subcontinent; for the Muslim scholarly recep¬ 
tion of Indian chronological theory (not practice), we 
refer to the extensive discussion in al-Bfrunf’s Tahkik 
ma li ’l-Hind. The Muslim rulers in India used the 
Islamic calendar for official datings, but, like their 
counterparts further west, employed the local calen¬ 
dars as a basis for tax-collecting, with the ambiguous 
term fasti (seasonal) designating not one, but a vari¬ 
ety of indigenous calendars. The Mughal emperor 
Akbar [q.vi\, as part of his religious innovations, offi¬ 
cially replaced the Muslim calendar by his own Ilahf 
era [ q.v . in Suppl.], with its epoch at the spring 
equinox following his accession, i.e. Wednesday 28 
Rabf‘ II 963/11 March 1556 Julian, though the new 
calendar was not actually introduced until the begin¬ 
ning of the 29th year of his reign, when the sun 
entered Aries (according to the Akbar-nama, tr., iii, 
644) on Wednesday 8 Rabf c I 992 (11 March Julian 
= 21 March Gregorian 1584). The year began with 
the spring equinox, the months (and days) had the 
same names as the Persian (Zoroastrian and Djalalf) 
ones (see above, vii), but there were no epagomenai; 
instead, the duration of each month was fixed at 29, 
30, 31 or 32 days (the details are not quite clear, 
but it seems that the longer months were in the spring 
and summer). Also, the years were counted in cycles 
of twelve, with the same names as the months. Thus 
Akbar’s twelfth year is “year Isfandarmudh of the first 
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cycle”, his thirteenth “year Farwardln of the second 
cycle”. The later Mughals abandoned the Ilahf cal¬ 
endar, but continued to use datings according to their 
own regnal years, alongside the Islamic calendar. 
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Calcutta, 1897-1921, ii, 15-24, with the translator’s 
notes; Ginzel, i, 393-5 (not correct concerning the 
Ilahl era). (F.C. de Blois) 

2. Era chronology in astronomical hand¬ 
books. 

Practically all zifj s [q.vi\, mediaeval Islamic astro¬ 
nomical handbooks with tables and explanatory text, 
include an extensive chapter on chronology. This chap¬ 
ter, usually to be found at the very beginning of the 
Zi$, contains the chronological information needed for 
the calculation and evaluation of planetary positions 
and other astronomical data from the whole mediae¬ 
val period. Thus various calendars and eras are 
described and methods for converting dates from one 
calendar into another explained. For each calendar 
at least the following are given: a list of the names 
and lengths of the months, a method to compute 
from a given date the number of days elapsed since 
the epoch and vice-versa, and a rule for calculating 
the week day ( madkhal ). A set of numerical tables facil¬ 
itates the calculations involved. In addition, many zidjs 
contain lists of festivals in various calendars, mathe¬ 
matical tables for determining the dates of the mov¬ 
able Christian feasts, and regnal lists of caliphs, kings 
and emperors. 

This article describes the aspects of era chronology 
that are typically found in s and explains the con¬ 
version of dates from one calendar into another step 
by step. More general aspects of calendars used in 
the Islamic world, including their historical develop¬ 
ment and the names and lengths of the months, are 
discussed in 1. above. Depending on the context, the 
word ta’rikh as it is used in ^fdj's can be translated 
into English as “era”, “epoch”, “calendar” or “date”. 

a. Calendars and eras. Table 1 shows which 
calendars are described in detail in a number of 
important zidj s. For more information about the 
authors of these works, the reader is referred to the 
respective articles in this encyclopaedia or the Dictionary 
of scientific biography, New York 1970-80. It can be 
noted that three calendars occur in practically all zidj s: 
the purely lunar Muslim (“Arabic” or “Hidjra”) cal¬ 
endar, the Byzantine ( Ruml ) calendar which is essen¬ 
tially equivalent to the Julian, and the Persian 
Yazdigird calendar with a constant year length of 365 
days. The use of most other calendars discussed below 
is restricted to particular geographical regions or his¬ 
torical periods. 

Table 2 displays the precise dates of the most 
important epochs used in zidj .s as well as the differ¬ 
ences in days between these epochs, which are needed 
for the conversion of dates from one calendar into 
another as described below. Note that, except in the 



TABLE 1 

Calendars described in detail in some important zid}$- 


Author 

Title 

Place 

Year a 

Arabic 6 

Byzantine 0 

Persian^ 

Coptic 0 

Jewish 

Djalall 

Uighur 

various f 

Yahya b. Abi Mansur 

al-Zfdj al-Mumtahan 

Baghdad 

215/830 

A 

A 

E 

D 

X 1 



FE 1 

al-Kh w arazrm 2 

al-Zfdj al-Sindhind 

Baghdad 

215/830 

A 

A 3 

E 

D 





Habash al-Hasib 

al-Zfdj al-Mumtahan (?) 

Baghdad 

225/840 

C 1 

A 

E 

P/A/D 




K, Egyptian 

al-Battanf 

al-Zrdj al-Sabi’ 

Rakka 

285/900 

A 

A 5 

E 

P/A 




K 

Kushyar b. Labban 

al-Zrdj al-Djami' 

Persia 

390/1000 

A 

A 

E/L 





FE 

Ibn Yunus 

al-Zfdj al-Hakimf 

Cairo 

395/1005 

A 

A 

E 

D 




E 

al-Bfrum 

al-Kanun al-Mas'udl 

Ghazna 

420/1030 

C 

A 

E 

A/D 

X 



KFE, Egyptian, Indian, 












Sogdian, Mu'tadid 

al-Khazinr 

al-Zfdj al-Sandjarf 

Marw 

515/1120 

C 

A 

E/L 





KFE 

al-Tusi 

Zfdj-i Ilkhanf 

Maragha 

660/1262 

A 

A 

L 


X 

X 

X 

FE 

al-Baghdadl 

al-Zidj al-Wakibiya (?) 

Baghdad 

685/1285 

C 

A 

E 

A/D 

X 

X 


KF’E, Egyptian, Mu'tadid 

al-Kashf 

Zrdj-i Khakanr 

Samarkand 

825/1420 

A 

A 

L 



X 

X 

F 

Ulugh Beg 

Zrdj-i SultanI 

Samarkand 

850/1445 

A 

A 

L 



X 

X 

F 


a Since most of the zfdj s listed here cannot be dated precisely, this column contains approximate dates of compilation. b A: astronomical (epoch Thursday, 15 July 622), C: 
civil (epoch Friday, 16 July 622) c A: Alexander (Seleucid era) d E: early variant (extra days inserted after Aban), L: late variant (extra days inserted at the end of the year) 
e P: Philip, A: Augustus, D: Diocletian r Besides the names of less common calendars this column contains the following abbreviations: K: regnal list of kings and caliphs, F: list 
of feasts and festivals, E: material on the calculation of Easter or the Great Lent. 

1 This material may not have been part of the original work. 2 Based on the Latin translation of the revision by Maslama al-Madjrftf. 3 The leap day is inserted at the end 
of December. 4 Based on an accurate value for the length of a lunation and an intercalation scheme very different from the usual ones. 5 The year starts with Aylul (September), 
the tables with Adhar (March). 6 Djamal al-Dln Abi ’1-Kasim b. Mahfuz al-Munadjdjim al-Baghdadf reworked in his (extant in the unique Paris ms. B.N. 2486) material of 
early Muslim astronomers such as Habash al-Hasib, Kushyar b. Labban, and Abu ’i-Wala* al-Buzdjanf. It seems plausible that, for his extensive chapter on chronology, he bor¬ 
rowed from al-Bfrunf, but this has not yet been investigated. 
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TABLE 2 

Epochs occurring in zidjs and. the differences between them in days. 


Epoch 

Date in Julian calendar 

Differences between the epochs in days (sexagesimal/decimal) 

Flood 

Fr 18 Feb. 3102 B.C. 

Flood 

860 172 

1 014 932 

1 019 273 

1 122 241 

1 236 564 

1 359 973 

1 363 597 

1 526 770 

Nabonassar 

We 26 Feb. 747 B.C. 

3, 58, 56, 12 

Nabonassar 

154 760 

159 101 

262 069 

376 392 

499 801 

503 425 

666 598 

Philip 

Su 12 Nov. 324 B.C. 

4, 41, 55, 32 

42, 59, 20 

Philip 

4 341 

107 309 

221 632 

345 041 

348 665 

511 838 

Alexander 

Mo 1 Oct. 312 B.C. 

4, 43, 7, 53 

44, 11, 41 

1 , 12, 21 

Alexander 

102 968 

217 291 

340 700 

344 324 

507 497 

Augustus 

Sa 30 Aug. 30 B.C. 

5, 11, 44, 1 

1, 12, 47, 49 

29, 48, 29 

28, 36, 8 

Augustus 

114 323 

237 732 

241 356 

404 529 

Diocletian 

Fr 29 Aug. 284. A.D. 

5, 43, 29, 24 

1, 44, 33, 12 

1, 1, 33, 52 

1, 0, 21, 31 

31, 45, 23 

Diocletian 

123 409 

127 033 

290 206 

Hidjra (A) 

Th 15 July 622 A.D. 

6 , 17, 46, 13 

2, 18, 50, 1 

1, 35, 50, 41 

1, 34, 38, 20 

1 , 6, 2, 12 

34, 16, 49 

Hidjra (A) 

3 624 

166 797 

Yazdigird 

Tu 16 June 632 A.D. 

6 , 18, 46, 37 

2, 19, 50, 25 

1, 36, 51, 5 

1, 35, 38, 44 

1, 7, 2, 36 

35, 17, 13 

1, 0, 24 

Yazdigird 

163 173 

Malik-Shah 

Fr 15 Mar. 1079 A.D. 

7, 4, 6, 10 

3, 5, 9, 58 

2, 22, 10, 38 

2, 20, 58, 17 

1, 52, 22, 9 

1, 20, 36, 46 

46, 19, 57 

45, 19, 33 

Malik-£bali 


Hidjra (A) indicates the “astronomical” Hidjra epoch. In the sexagesimal numbers under the diagonal, the digits are separated by commas, e.g. 42, 59, 20 denotes 42 x 60 2 + 
59 x 60 + 20. 

Most important variants: The above date for the epoch of Augustus, signifying his year of accession, is only found in the zi $s of Habash al-Hasib. Kushyar b. Labban, Ibn 
Yunus and al-Ba gh dadf give the epoch as 13 November 30 B.C., based on the assumption that New Year in the ancient Egyptian and the Coptic calendar coincided in the 
time of Philip instead of Augustus. Al-Battam uses 29 Augustus 25 B.C., possibly indicating the year of introduction of the calendar. The data in al-Birunl’s al-Kanun al-Mas'udi 
are inconsistent and point to both the earlier epoch and the later one. 

The above date for the epoch of Diocletian is given by Yahya b. AbT Mansur and Ibn Yunus, whereas the Berlin manuscript of the zidj. of Habash al-Hasib and Kushyar 
b. Labban use 12 November 284 A.D. A Philip epoch for the Coptic calendar is employed by Habash al-Hasib and al-Battam. 
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examples of date conversions, the Hidjra dates given 
in this article are the common “civil” dates rather than 
the “astronomical” ones applied in most s. The 
names of calendars and epochs used in this article 
are literal translations of the names occurring in s, 
which in some cases may not be the historically or 
linguistically most correct ones. 

Arabic or Hidjra calendar. Whereas in civil usage the 
beginnings of the Arabic months are determined by 
actual observations of the lunar crescent after new 
moon [see 1. above and ru’yat al-hilal], most medi¬ 
aeval astronomers used the schematic calendar with 
nineteen ordinary years of 354 days and eleven leap 
years of 355 days in a thirty-year cycle. The num¬ 
ber of days in the first n years of this cycle is deter¬ 
mined by multiplying n by the average year length 
of 354 11/30 days and rounding the result to the 
nearest whole number. If for n ■ 15 the resulting half 
of a day is truncated, this leads to the set of leap 
years 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 24, 26 and 29. If 
it is rounded upwards, the fifteenth year of each cycle 
becomes a leap year rather than the sixteenth. The 
first variant seems to be more common in early zddj s, 
the second one in later Persian &dj, s. 

Whereas most Muslim astronomers used the “astro¬ 
nomical” Hidjra era based on the mean new moon 
of Thursday, 15 July 622 A.D., al-Bfrunf and some 
others adopted the “civil” epoch determined by the 
first visibility of the lunar crescent on Friday, 16 July 
[see hidjra]. The early ‘Abbasid astronomer Habash 
al-Hasib based his rules and tables for the Hidjra cal¬ 
endar on the actual time of the above-mentioned new 
moon and the traditional Babylonian value for the 
length of a lunation, which is slightly different from 
that implicit in the schematic lunar calendar. Thus 
he arrived at a highly unusual intercalation scheme, 
in which the years 3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 17, 19, 22, 25, 
28 and 30 in the thirty-year cycle were leap years. 

Persian or Tazdigird calendar. Because of its constant 
year length of 365 days, the Persian calendar is very 
convenient for calculating planetary motions during 
long periods of time. For this reason, it was adopted 
as the base calendar in many zidj s. The five extra 
days of the Persian year are usually called andardja 
(from the Persian andar gdh(an), “intermediate times”), 
mustaraka (“stolen days”) or lawahik (“appendages”). 
Various zidj s describe the type of intercalation sup¬ 
posedly carried out in the ancient Persian calendar 
(see 1. above, section vii, and F. de Blois, The Persian 
calendar, in Iran, xxxiv [1996], 39-54), as a result of 
which the extra days were inserted after the eighth 
month, Aban, until approximately the year 397/1007. 
Starting with Kushyar b. Labban, more and more 
Muslim astronomers moved the extra days back to 
the end of the year (cf. Table 1). In all s the 
epoch of the Persian calendar is the beginning of the 
year of accession of the last Persian king Yazdigird 
III [see sasanids]; in only a few cases are the Sogdian 
and Khwarazmian forms of the Persian calendar 
described. In most zidj s the names of the 30 days of 
the Persian months and the five extra days are listed. 

Byzantine (rumi) or Syrian calendar. This calendar is 
essentially the same as the Julian, but counts the years 
according to the Seleucid era, which is mistakenly 
named after Alexander the Great [see al-iskandar]. 
In zidjs it usually employs the Syro-Macedonian month 
names listed in 1. above, section v, and has Tishrin 
I (October) as the first month of the year. Once every 
four years a leap day is inserted at the end of Shubat 
(February), leap years being those Alexander years 
which leave a remainder equal to three when divided 


by four. Most deviations from these basic character¬ 
istics were incidental, e.g. al-Battani started the year 
with Aylul (September), the Latin version of the Zidj 
of al-Kh w arazmf inserted the leap day at the end of 
Kanun II (December), and in some tables the months 
were reckoned from Adhar (March). Occasionally 
transliterations of the Latin month names were given. 

Egyptian or Coptic calendar (ta*rikh al-kibt). In some 
Zidj s this designation stands for the ancient Egyptian 
calendar as used by Ptolemy [see batlamiyus], which 
occurs with the Nabonassar (Bukhtanassar), Philip (bylbs, 
usually unvocalised in the manuscripts) and Antoninus 
(jntnns) epochs. Mostly, however, it is used for the 
Alexandrian or Coptic variant of this calendar intro¬ 
duced by the Roman emperor Augustus (jghsts), which 
runs parallel to the Julian calendar. The five extra 
days of the Coptic year (six in a leap year) are called 
nasi or epagomenai jbwghmrt’). As epochs we find the 
beginning of the year of accession of Augustus and 
that of Diocletian (,dkltfnws ). In the first case, leap 
years are those which leave a remainder zero after 
division by four, in the second case those which leave 
a remainder three. Al-Battam used a Philip era for 
the Coptic calendar (Tuesday, 29 August 324 B.C.), 
which he mistook for the epoch of Ptolemy’s Handy 
tables. 

It may be noted that New Year in the ancient 
Egyptian calendar coincides with that in the Coptic 
calendar around the time of introduction of the lat¬ 
ter, sc. 25 B.C. However, in a number of &dj s we 
find rules based on the assumption that New Year 
in both calendars coincides at the time of the Philip 
epoch, 324 B.C. As a result, the Augustus and Dio¬ 
cletian epochs in these zidj s are 75 days later than 
the dates shown in Table 2. 

Djalali calendar. Whereas Islamic religious life was 
governed by the purely lunar Hidjra calendar, for 
agricultural and taxation purposes a true solar calen¬ 
dar was found to be indispensable. In zidj s the most 
extensive descriptions of such calendars concern the 
Djalall [q.v .] (also called Malikl), which was introduced 
in the late 5th/11th century by the Great Saldjuk 
Sultan Djalal al-Dawla Malik-Shah I [gr.p.]. New Year 
in this calendar is defined as the day (from noon till 
noon) on which the sun reaches the vernal equinoc¬ 
tial point, to be determined by astronomical calcula¬ 
tion rather than by a straightforward intercalation 
scheme. Here the method varies from zidj to zidj 
depending on solar theory and parameter values. In 
most cases, the times of successive vernal equinoxes 
are computed by repeatedly adding a constant length 
of the solar year to the time of the equinox of the 
epoch. A more accurate theory is contained in the 
Khakanf Zidj by the 9th/15th-century computational 
genius al-Kashr, who took into account the influence 
of the motion of the solar apogee on the solar equa¬ 
tion and hence correctly obtained varying time spans 
between consecutive equinoxes. Al-Kashf constructed 
his sophisticated table for the computation of vernal 
equinoxes on the basis of intervals of 33 Djalall years, 
practically equal to an integer number of days, and 
used parabolic interpolation to calculate the equinoxes 
within these intervals. 

Independent of the precise method of computing 
the vernal equinox, in all zidjs the Djalall year ordi¬ 
narily has 365 days, every fourth or incidentally fifth 
year being a leap year of 366 days. In some zidj s 
the leap year following four ordinary years occurs 
alternately after 25 or 29 years, in others after 29 or 
33 years. The beginnings of the Djalall months are 
said to be defined by the entry of the sun into the 
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zodiacal signs, but in practice the traditional Persian 
months of 30 days are used, “ djatatC’ being appended 
to the original names and a sixth extra day being 
added in a leap year. The epoch of the DjalalF cal¬ 
endar generally is the vernal equinox of the year 
471/1079. Other epochs in use for true solar calendars 
based on the vernal equinox are the Ilkhan era of 
Ghazan Khan [^.z>.] mentioned by al-Kash! (Tuesday, 
12 Radjab 701/13 March 1302) and the era of Cingiz 
Khan [q.v] used in the zidj of al-Sandjufim, written 
in Tibet in 1366 (Wednesday, 12 Sha c ban 603/14 
March 1207). 

Chinese-Uighur (Turco-Mongolian) calendar. Under the 
Mongol Ilkhan dynasty [q.v] the so-called Chinese- 
Uighur calendar was the commonly used one in Persia. 
It is prominently described in a number of zidj s, 
mostly in Persian, the earliest of which is the Ilkhan! 
Zidj by al-Tusi. The calendar is a luni-solar one and 
is very similar to the Revised Ta Ming li, the calendar 
of the Chinese Chin Dynasty, which was adopted by 
Cingiz Khan after the Mongol conquest of northern 
China in 1215. With the Ta Ming li, the Chinese- 
Uighur calendar shares the underlying solar and lunar 
parameters, the era of the creation, and the general 
rules for determining the beginnings of years and 
months and the position of the leap month. Different 
from official Chinese calendars, in the Uighur calen¬ 
dar the solar and lunar equations, required for the 
computation of the true new moons, are calculated 
as parabolic functions. The determination of the lunar 
equation involves a period relation of ultimately 
Babylonian origin, which equates nine lunar anoma¬ 
listic cycles to 248 days. 

In the Chinese-Uighur calendar, days are counted 
either from the beginning of the current month or 
in the Chinese sexagesimal cycle. Years are grouped 
into three consecutive cycles of 60 years which are 
called by Chinese words Shang-yiian, Chung-yuan, 
and Hsia-yiian. In the Ilkhan! Zidj, the epoch of the 
Chinese-Uighur calendar is Thursday, 30 RabT I 662/ 
31 January 1264. 

(Various technical, philological and historical aspects 
of the Chinese-Uighur calendar have been discussed 
in E.S. Kennedy, The Chinese-Uighur calendar as described 
in the Islamic sources , in Isis, lv [1964], 435-43*; R.P. 
Mercier, The Greek “Persian Syntaxis 99 and the 2jj-i Ilkhanl, 
in Archives intemationales d’histoire des sciences , xxxiv [1984], 
35-60; and C. Melville, The Chinese Uighur animal calendar 
in Persian historiography of the Mongol period, in Iran , xxxii 
[1994], 83-98. The complete method of computing 
Uighur dates as found in the Ilkhan! Zidj has been 
laid out in B. van Dalen, E.S. Kennedy and Mustafa 
K. Saiyid, The Chinese-Uighur calendar in Tusl’s Zj.dj.~i 
Ilkhanl, in ZjGAlXV, xi [1997], 111-52.) 

Others. A number of zidj s contain descriptions of 
the Jewish luni-solar calendar. These range from sim¬ 
ple listings of month names and elementary proper¬ 
ties to complete sets of rules and tables for the 
computation of the Tishri new moon, which deter¬ 
mines the beginning of the Jewish year. (The mate¬ 
rial on the Jewish calendar in the unique manuscript 
copy of the Mumtahan Zidj has been published in 
J. Vernet, Un antiguo tratado sobre el calendario judio en 
las “Tabulae Probatae ”, in Sefarad, xiv [1954], 59-78, 
repr. in Vernet, Estudios sobre historia de la ciencia medieval, 
Barcelona-Bellaterra 1979, 213-32. A treatise on the 
Jewish calendar by al-Kh w arazm! has been analysed 
in: E.S. Kennedy, Al-Khwarizml on the Jewish Calendar, 
in Scripta Mathematica , xxvii [1964], 55-9*.) 

A couple of zidj s mention the calendar of the c Ab- 
basid caliph al-Mu c tadid [q.v], a modification of the 


Persian calendar which fixes New Year in June and 
inserts a leap day once every four years. Its epoch is 
Wednesday, 13 Rab!‘ II 282/11 June 895. Like his 
monumental al-Athdr al-bakiya (tr. C.E. Sachau, The 
chronology of ancient nations, London 1879, repr. Frank¬ 
furt 1969), al-Birum’s al-Kanun al-Mas'udl contains a 
wealth of chronological material, which has not yet 
been properly investigated (cf. Kennedy, Al-Birum’s 
Masudic Canon, in al-Abhath , xxiv [1971], 59-81*). Be¬ 
sides the common calendars discussed above, al-Biruni 
includes details of the calendar reform by al-Mu c tadid 
and of the Jewish, Sogdian/Khwarazmian and Indian 
calendars (on the last, see Kennedy, S. Engle and 
J. Wamstad, The Hindu calendar as described in Al-BlrunVs 
Masudic Canon , in JNES, xxiv [1965], 274-84*). 

b. Days since the epoch (asl). In order to 
convert dates from one calendar into another, it is 
necessary to calculate the number of days between 
the epoch and a given date. This is done by sum¬ 
ming the days of the completed (tamm) years, the days 
of the completed months of the current ( nakis “incom¬ 
plete” or munkasir “broken”) year, and the day of the 
current month. Conversely, it will be necessary to 
convert a given number of days since the epoch into 
the corresponding date, which is done by first com¬ 
puting the number of completed years and then dis¬ 
tributing the remaining days over the months of the 
current year. 

In many #$s, the number of days in a given num¬ 
ber of completed years is called the asl (“bases”). The 
computation of the asl and, conversely, of the num¬ 
ber of completed years from a given number of days 
since the epoch, are discussed below, examples being 
given in section c., Conversions. Whereas in zidj s all 
calculations are written out in words, here the fol¬ 
lowing modern notation will be used: a denotes the 
asl, c the number of days that have elapsed in the 
current year (including the current day), d the total 
number of days that have elapsed since the epoch 
(including the current day), and C the number of 
completed years. The following subscripts will be ap¬ 
pended to these symbols: H for Hidjra, A for Alex¬ 
ander (Seleucid era), and Y for Yazdigird. All divisions 
operate with whole numbers, usually discarding a pos¬ 
sible remainder. When the remainder is used it will 
be denoted by r. 

Now, for a given number of completed years C, 
the asl a is calculated in the following way: 

Arabic calendar: 

a H = (C H x 10631 + 14)/30 (1) 

Persian calendar: 

« Y = C Y x 365 (2) 

Byzantine calendar: 

a A - (C A x 1461 + l)/4 (3) 

It can be noted that all three operations are roughly 

a multiplication by the average year length. The con¬ 
stants 14 and 1 which are added in the calculations 
for the Arabic and Byzantine calendars are required 
in order to have the result increase by an extra day 
precisely when a leap year is encountered. To obtain 
the variant of the Arabic calendar in which the fif¬ 
teenth year of each cycle is a leap year instead of 
the sixteenth, the constant 14 should be replaced by 
15. Note that, instead of adding a constant and then 
discarding the remainder of the division, one may 
define a rounding rule for the remainder. For instance, 
equivalent to the above, the Arabic asl can be found 
as (C H x 10631)/30, where a remainder from 1 to 
15 (14 if the fifteenth year of each cycle is a leap 
year) is discarded and a remainder from 16 (15) to 
29 is made into an extra day. For the Byzantine cal- 
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endar, the remainder of the division (C H x 1461)/4- 
should be discarded if it is equal to 1 or 2 and made 
into an extra day if it is 3. 

In most zt$s the rules for the calculation of the 
asl are not exact. Often the addition of a constant 
for the Arabic and Byzantine calendar is disregarded 
or the rounding rule presented is ambiguous, pro¬ 
ducing results which may be off by a day. Of the 
Zidjs listed in Table 1 only those by Habash al-Hasib 
and al-Brrum take extra care to present exact rules. 

After the asl has been determined, the total num¬ 
ber of days since the epoch, d , can be computed by 
adding the lengths of the respective completed months 
of the current year and the day of the current month. 

Conversely, in order to calculate the number C of 
years that have been completed on day d reckoned 
from the epoch, the following rules can be used: 
Arabic calendar: 

C H = (30 x d H - 15)/10631 (4) 

Persian calendar: 

C Y - {d Y - l)/365 (5) 

Byzantine calendar: 

C A = (4 x - 2)/1461 (6) 

In this case, the operations are roughly a division by 
the average year length and constants are subtracted 
in all three calculations in order to obtain the cor¬ 
rect answer also for the first and last day of every 
year. For the variant of the Arabic calendar in which 
the fifteenth year of each cycle is a leap year instead 
of the sixteenth, 16 should be subtracted instead of ; 
15. The remaining days of the current year, c, can j 
be found from the remainder r of the above divisions 


in the following way: 
Arabic calendar: 

Ch = 

r H /30 + 1 

(7) 

Persian calendar: 

C Y = 

r Y + 1 

(8) 

Byzantine calendar: 

= 

rj 4 + 1 

(9; 


(the remainders of the divisions by 30 and 4 are dis¬ 
carded). Note that the results are equal to d - a if 
a denotes the asl corresponding to the number of 
completed years C obtained above. The rules found 
in £f$s for the calculation of the number of com¬ 
pleted years and the day of the current year from 
the number of days since the epoch generally appear 
to be even less exact than those for the asl. 

c. Conversions. The explanation in of the 
conversion of dates from one calendar into another 
varies from convenient shortcuts for particular prob¬ 
lems, especially in early zid} is, via extensive theoreti¬ 
cal expositions as found, for instance, with Ibn Yunus, 
to brief general explanations supplementing the rules 
for using the tables, in particular in later Persian zid}$- 

Using the rules presented in the previous section 
the conversion of dates can be performed in a gen¬ 
eral and straightforward way. First calculate the num¬ 
ber of days from the epoch of the given calendar to 
the given date. Then add or substract the number of 
days between the given epoch and the desired epoch 
(Table 2) to obtain the number of days from the 
epoch of the desired calendar to the given date. Finally, 
transform these into completed years, completed 
months and the day of the current month in the 
desired calendar. 

Example : Convert 24 Ramadan 254 Hidjra into the 
corresponding Byzantine date. 

[1] According to formula (1), the asl of 253 com¬ 
pleted Arabic years is (253 x 10631 + 14)/30 = 89655. 
(As usual, the remainder of the division is discarded.) 
(The same result can be obtained by taking 8 x 10631 
days for the eight completed cycles of thirty Arabic 
years and then adding 13 x 354 for the remaining 
thirteen completed years plus 5 for the leap days accu¬ 


mulated during these thirteen years.) Since Ramadan 
is the ninth month of the Arabic year and each two 
months number 59 days, the given date is the (4 x 
59 + 24 =) 260th day of the year 254 Hidjra. Adding 
this number to the asl , we obtain 89915 for d H , the 
total number of days since the Hidjra epoch (includ¬ 
ing the given day). 

[2] Now d Ay the total number of days from the 
Alexander epoch up to (and including) the given date, 
is determined by adding the difference in days between 
the two epochs as found in Table 2 to d H : d A = 89915 
+ 340700 = 430615. (We thus assume that the given 
Hidjra date is astronomical; in practice, this will have 
to be verified on the basis of the week day.) 

[3] The number of completed Byzantine years is 
obtained according to formula ( 6 ): C A = (4 x 430615 
- 2)/1461 = 1178 (r = 1400), and the remaining days 
of the current year 1179 Alexander using formula (9): 
c A = r/4 + 1 =351. Because 1179 leaves a remain¬ 
der three when divided by four, the current year is 
a leap year and Shubat has 29 days. By noting that 
the first eleven months of a Byzantine leap year num¬ 
ber 336 days (simply add the numbers of days or 
subtract the length of the last month Aylul from 366), 
we find that the desired date is the (351 - 336)th day 
of the twelfth month, i.e. 15 Aylul 1179 Alexander. 

In early £fdjs in particular, actual date conversions 
were not usually carried out by the above general 
rule, which may involve very large numbers, but by 
shortcuts based on expressions for the differences 
between the epochs in years and days. Examples of 
such expressions are: 

- The (astronomical) Hidjra epoch falls 932 Byzan¬ 
tine years and 287 days after the Alexander epoch. 

- The Yazdigirdf epoch occurs 259 days after the 
beginning of 943 Alexander or 989 days after the 
beginning of 941 Alexander. Since reckoning from 
943 Alexander the 1st, 5th, 9th, ... years are leap 
years instead of the 3rd, 7th, 11th, ..., the constant 
in formula ( 6 ) has to be changed to -4 in order to 
produce the correct number of completed Byzantine 
years since the beginning of 943 Alexander. When 
the beginning of the year 941 is used, the formula 
need not be changed. 

Example : Convert 2 Kanun II 1168 Alexander into 
the corresponding Hidjra date. 

[1] The Byzantine New Year just preceding the 
Hidjra epoch is that of the year 933 Alexander. 
According to formula (3), the number of days of the 
Byzantine years completed since the beginning of this 
year is (1168 - 933) x 1461 + l)/4 = 85834. Adding 
to this the number of days in the current year, 31 
+ 30 + 31 + 2 = 94, we obtain 85928 days from 
the beginning of 933 Alexander until the given date. 

[2] The number of days from the (astronomical) 
Hidjra epoch to the given date is 287 less, i.e. 85641. 

[3] The number of completed Arabic years is now 
found by formula (4): C H = (30 x 85641 - 15)/10631 
= 241 (r = 7144). The days of the current year are 
then obtained using formula (7): c H = r/ 30 + 1 = 239. 
These fill up 8 completed months (4 x 59 = 236 
days), leaving 3 days in the ninth month. Thus the 
desired Arabic date is 3 Ramadan 242 Hidjra. 

As we have seen above, the rules used for date 
conversions in &<§.s are often not exactly formulated. 
Therefore it is necessary to check the result by means 
of the week day of the given and the calculated date 
(see below, d.). Note that, in order to facilitate the 
conversion of historical dates, many £i^’s contain exten¬ 
sive regnal lists of caliphs and other rulers indicating 
the beginning and duration of their reigns. 
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d. Madakhil. A madkhal (pi. madakhil, literally “en¬ 
trance”, translated as feria, nota or signum) is the week 
day of the first day of a year or month or of a par¬ 
ticular date, represented by a number from 1 (Sunday), 
2 (Monday), till 7 (Saturday). In some zi(fr s, the num¬ 
ber is given a separate name, c alama (“indicator”). 
Most s contain both rules and tables for the cal¬ 
culation of madakhil , which, as we have seen, are par¬ 
ticularly important for checking the results of date 
conversions. 

Most simply, the madkhal of a given year is calcu¬ 
lated by adding the asl of the completed years C to 
the madkkal of the epoch (cf. Table 2) and casting off 
multiples of seven. For example, for the Hidjra year 
254 we add the asl of the completed years found 
above, 89655, to 5 (Thursday), the madkkal of the 
astronomical epoch. Discarding multiples of seven we 
obtain 4, signifying that 1 Muharram 254 Hidjra was 
a Wednesday. 

For the Persian and Byzantine calendars we find 
direct methods for calculating the madkhal based on 
the fact that the number of days of an (ordinary) year 
is 52 x 7 + 1. Thus the madkkal of a Persian year 
is simply found as (3 + Cy) mod 7 (m mod n denotes 
the remainder of the division m/n; note that 3 is the 
madkhal of the Yazdigird epoch). Similarly, the 
madkkal of a Byzantine year is obtained as (2 + C A 
+ (C A + l)/4) mod 7, where the remainder of the 
division by 4 is discarded. 

In order to obtain the madakhil of the following 
months, two and one are added alternately in the 
case of the Arabic calendar, two for each month and 
five for the extra days in the case of the Persian cal¬ 
endar, and the respective month lengths minus 28 in 
the case of the Byzantine calendar. To obtain the 
madkhal of the current date, the day of the current 
month minus one should be added to the madkhal of 
the current month. After each addition multiples of 
seven are discarded. 

e. Tables. In practically all s, the chronological 
chapter contains a set of mathematical tables which 
facilitate the calculations described above. Among these 
tables the following appear to be standard: 

(1) Tables for the calculation of the asl. Such tables dis¬ 
play in three subtables, either in sexagesimal or in 
decimal notation, the number of days corresponding 
to groups of years ( al-sinun al-ma$mu c a), individual 
years {al-sinun al-mabsuta ), and months. For instance, 
for the Arabic calendar the number of days in mul¬ 
tiples of 30 years and in 1, 2, ..., 30 single years will 
be given. Some authors of life s combine more than 
one calendar in a single table by using a sexagesimal 
set-up with groups of 60 years. , In each case, the 
number of days from the epoch to a given date is 
obtained by adding the day of the current month to 
the sum of the appropriate values from the three sub¬ 
tables. 

(2) Direct conversion tables. From this type of table 
the dates in one or more calendars corresponding to 
a set of (often equidistant) beginnings of years in a 
base calendar can be read off directly. Intermediate 
dates can then be found readily by adding the years 
and days in the desired calendar corresponding to the 
remaining single years and months in the base cal¬ 
endar, which are tabulated in separate subtables, as 
well as the elapsed days of the current month. For 
instance, when converting 24 Ramadan 254 Hidjra 
into the corresponding Byzantine date, one may read 
directly from the table that 1 Muharram 241 Hidjra 
corresponds to the 233rd day of the year 1166 Alex¬ 
ander. Furthermore, one finds that the first thirteen 


years of the cycle of thirty Arabic years are equal to 
12 Byzantine years plus 224 days, and the Arabic 
months before Ramadan to 236 days. Together with 
the elapsed days of the current month (24 - 1) this 
yields the (233 + 224 + 236 + 23 =) 716th day since 
the beginning of the year 1178 Alexander, i.e. the 
351st day or 15 Aylul of 1179 Alexander. 

(3) Tables for the calculation of madakhil. Tables for 
madakhil make use of the fact that the same dates 
recur on the same week days after 210 years in the 
Arabic calendar, 7 in the Persian, and 28 in the 
Byzantine. The first step in the determination of a 
madkhal is therefore to cast off multiples of the length 
of the cycle concerned from the given year. For the 
Persian and Byzantine calendars, most zidj s contain 
a double-argument table from which the initial week 
day can be read off directly for every month of every 
year within the respective cycles. In the case of the 
Arabic calendar, the initial week days of years 1, 2, ..., 
210 are displayed together with a constant for every 
month which should be added to the initial week day 
of the given year. In early zidj s, this type of table is 
often found under the name al-rfgadwal al-mudjarrad. 

Besides the types discussed here, many zidj s contain 
special tables for more complicated calendars such as 
the Djalali and the Chinese-Uighur, and tables of feasts 
and fasts in various calendars. Islamic tables for the 
determination of the Great Lent and Easter have been 
analysed in G.A. Saliba, Easter computation in medieval 
astronomical handbooks , in al-Abhath , xxiii (1970), 179-212*. 

f. Various. In early zidj s in particular, we find 
approximate methods for chronological calculations, 
such as tables for Arabic madakhil based on a cycle 
of eight years. In the manuscript of the zi<& of Habash 
al-Hasib extant in Berlin, some problems are discussed 
of the types “Find a date for which the Alexander 
year is equal to the Hidjra year” or “Find an Alex¬ 
ander year in which Farwardfn occurs twice”, whereas 
al-Birunl presents solutions for problems of “mixed 
dates”, in which day, month, and year are given in 
three different calendars. 

Bibliography : Much of the information contained 
in this article has been obtained from an inspec¬ 
tion of primary sources and has not previously been 
published. The publications already mentioned deal 
with specific topics related to era chronology in 
Zidj s. General literature concerning calendars in the 
Islamic world has been listed at the end of 1. 
above; the Bibl. below presents some additions and 
various works particularly useful in relation to era 
chronology in zidj s. Entries with an asterisk were 
reprinted in E.S. Kennedy et aL, Studies in the Islamic 
exact sciences {SIES\ Beirut 1983. 

For more information about #$s, the reader is 
referred to zidj and to Kennedy, A survey of Islamic 
astronomical tables , in Trans, of the American Philosophical 
Society , N.S. lxvi/2 (1956), 123-77 (repr. 1989). Many 
important investigations of parts of zi$ s are con¬ 
tained in SIES. 

The standard work on general mathematical 
chronology is still F.K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologic , 3 vols. Leipzig 
1906-14, repr. Leipzig 1958. A valuable overview 
of era chronology in the Islamic world is presented 
in S.H. Taqizadeh, Various eras and calendars used in 
the countries of Islam , in BSOS, ix (1937-9), 903-27, 
and x (1939-42), 107-32. Additions to Sachau’s edi¬ 
tion of al-Birum’s Chronology can be found in 
K. Garbers, Eine Erganzung zur Sachauschen Ausgabe 
von al-Birums Chronologic orientalischer Volker , in IsL, 
xxx (1952), 39-80. 
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Conversions of dates have traditionally been per¬ 
formed with the Wustenfeld-Mahler’sche Vergleichungs- 
tabellen, revised B. Spuler and J. Mayr, Wiesbaden 
1961, or with R. Schram, Kalendariographische und 
chronologische Tafeln, Leipzig 1908. Now programs for 
various types of computers are available, partially 
from the Internet. The DOS programme CALH by 
B. van Dalen (version 1.2, 1997) includes most of 
the calendars and epochs described in this article. 

(B. van Dalen) 

II. Historical Writing 
1. In the Arab world. 

Tcfnkh is the most common Arabic word (widely 
used in New Persian and the Turkic languages as 
well) for “history, historiography”, in the sense of an 
ordered account of actual events. The word is cer¬ 
tainly not archaic and is only clearly attested by the 
mid-2nd/8th century, when it first appears in the titles 
of works recounting past events. By the late 3rd/9th 
century, ta 3 nkh had become the most common word 
for this genre of writing. Other terms for historiography 
were also current, however. Indeed, akhbar (“reports, 
narratives”) may be older and in any case was very 
widely used down to early modem times. Until the 
mid-3rd/9th century, in fact, works of history were 
as likely to be identified by their subject matter—e.g. 
sir a (biography), maghazl [i q.vv .] (campaigns of the 
Prophet), Jutuh (conquests)—as by a word naming the 
literary genre or class of knowledge to which they 
belonged. Before the late 19th century, ta’rikh seems 
to refer only to a kind of writing or knowledge, but 
in modern Arabic tcdrikh (like English “history”, Ger¬ 
man Geschichte, etc.) is equivocal, comprising both events 
per se and the verbal representation of these events. 

The etymology of tcdrikh is uncertain, since it is not 
found in other Semitic languages. Rosenthal relates it 
to South Arabian wrkh “moon” and “month”, with a 
hypothetical derivation tawrikh “determining dates by 
observing the moon” (it should be also noted that the 
Sabaic dictionary of A.R.L. Beeston et alii , 162, further 
gives the meaning “date” for wrh, and that the Arabic 
lexicographers list tawrikh as a variant of ta’rikh, see 
e.g. L e A , s.v. y -r-hh and w-r-kh). The original denotation 
of ta’rikh is in fact “date” or “dating” [see I. 1, above]. 
When it is attached to literary compositions, then, it 
should denote a chronologically-ordered account of 
events. The latter does, in fact, represent the earliest 
usage (occasionally in the expanded form al-ta’rikh c ala 
’ l-sinln ), but the word was rapidly extended to include 
any record of events or persons, however organised; 
e.g. by the mid-3rd/9th century we have al-Bukhari’s 
al-Ta'nkh al-kablr , an alphabetically-arranged dictionary 
of hadlth transmitters which contains very few dates. 
In view of this fluidity in language, no effort will be 
made in what follows to distinguish between ta’rikh ,, 
akhbar , and other words used for historical writing, 
(a) Origins to ca. 950. 

The bulk of early Arabic historical texts (or more 
precisely, texts which claim to be early) have not come 
down to us in their original form but are only pre¬ 
served as citations and paraphrases in a corpus of 
digests and compilations assembled between the mid- 
3rd/9th century and the early 4th/10th century. (The 
earliest biographies of the Prophet form an important 
exception, since they were written or redacted in their 
present form by the early 3rd/9th century—i.e. about 
half to three-quarters of a century before extant his¬ 
torical texts on other subjects.) It is true that much 
apparently archaic material can be dug out of the 
encyclopaedias and biographical dictionaries of later 
centuries, but this does not alter the nature of the pro¬ 


blem. Given the present state of the evidence, then, we 
can determine what Arabic historiography had be¬ 
come by the end of Islam’s first three centuries, but 
recovering the earlier phases of historical thought and 
writing has proved an extremely elusive problem. A 
mountain of research on this issue has yet to produce 
results which command general assent. 

The historical works of the late 3rd/9th and early 
4th/10th centuries represent the culmination of his¬ 
torical writing in early Islam in two respects. First, 
they synthesised a vast corpus of narratives which had 
been collected and put into circulation over the pre¬ 
vious 200 years. Second, they defined the religious 
and political meaning of these narratives in a manner 
that later Muslims found nearly definitive for many 
centuries. The syntheses composed around the begin¬ 
ning of the 4th/10th century attained such prestige 
that few later historians made any effort to investi¬ 
gate anew the first 200 years of Islamic history; they 
were usually content to copy and abridge the “clas¬ 
sical” syntheses, in particular the vast chronicle of 
Abu DjaTar al-Tabari" (d. 310/923 [<?.i/.]). As a result, 
most of the older sources ceased to be copied or read 
in any systematic way, though many of them were 
still extant and consulted (rather haphazardly) down 
into Mamluk times. 

There is a second reason for the “fossilisation” of 
historiography dealing with the first two centuries of 
Islam: after the mid-4th/10th century, the issues and 
topics (and hence the texts which embodied them) 
which had long been the focus of historiographic con¬ 
cern no longer seemed highly relevant. Since 132/ 
750 the crucial issue for every historian had been the 
stance he ought to take toward the ‘Abbasids. Should 
they be presented as usurpers of ‘Alid (or even Umay- 
yad) rights, as legitimate successors to an unbroken 
caliphal succession stretching back to Abu Bakr, or 
as the restorers of the purity of Muhammad’s umma ? 
On one’s resolution of this problem rested his inter¬ 
pretation of Islamic history for the century and a half 
before the ‘Abbasid Revolution. 

On a deeper level, the debate about the ‘Abbasids 
was a debate about the religious meaning of the whole 
history of the umma [< q.v .]. This debate was framed in 
terms of a paradigm of covenant, betrayal and redemp¬ 
tion—a paradigm which had its roots in the Kurian’s 
oft-repeated prophet narratives, whose guiding motif 
is the challenge by a prophet to his people to accept 
the worship of the one true God and to follow his 
commandments. This challenge represents God’s offer 
of a covenant (Ar. c ahd > mithak [^.w>.]), sc. obedience 
to His commandments in return for prosperity in this 
world and the next. The covenant is most often scorn¬ 
fully rejected, quickly followed by an outpouring of 
divine wrath. Even when it is accepted, as with the 
Jews and Christians, these communities quickly fall 
from wholehearted obedience and corrupt their reli¬ 
gion. As the 3rd/9th-century historians understood the 
matter, Muhammad’s people had been offered just 
such a covenant in the Kurian. They had accepted 
it (not always without a struggle) and had been re¬ 
warded as no people before them. But soon even the 
Muslims had fallen prey to man’s innate heedlessness 
(ghajla ) and ingratitude (kujr); they had betrayed their 
covenant and now were rent by schism and blood¬ 
shed. This fall from grace compelled thoughtful 
Muslims to ask whether the betrayal could be repaired 
and the umma be redeemed. If so, how and at whose 
hands could such a redemption be won? Historians 
also had to ask how the betrayal of the Muhamma¬ 
dan covenant had occurred and who was responsible. 
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The official interpretation propounded by the £ Abba- 
sid regime—which had to justify its claim to rule as 
kin of the Prophet, while preserving the legitimacy of 
the first three caliphs—laid the blame for the umma’s 
sufferings on the corrupt and tyrannical Umayyads. 
But most historians, even those with close ties to the 
'Abbasid court, concurred that the original crisis had 
occurred in the reign of TJthman b. c Aflan (24-35/644- 
56), though they disagreed bitterly about which per¬ 
sons and groups bore the guilt for the catastrophe. 

The paradigm of covenant, betrayal and redemp¬ 
tion was clearly formulated by late Umayyad times 
and was highly productive for nearly two centuries. 
But as ‘Abbasid authority was subverted in the late 
3rd/9th century and collapsed in the 320s/930s, this 
paradigm lost much of its power. It could not bestow 
meaning and value on the sordid intrigues of petty 
dynasts and warlords. The historians of the 4th/ 10th 
century and later focused more and more on recent 
and contemporary events, and sought new ways of 
constructing and interpreting these. 

Some of the late 3rd/9th-century syntheses are best 
characterised as digests. Key examples would be three 
nearly contemporary works: the Ta’rikh of al-Ya c kubI 
(d. 283/897), al-Akhbdr al-tiwal of Abu Hanlfa ai- 
Dlnawarl (d. 281/894), and the Kitdb al-mdarif of Ibn 
Kutayba (d. 276/889). Late examples of this group 
would be the Murufy al-dhahab wa-ma e adin al-d^awhar 
and Kitdb al-Tanbih wa ’l-i&raf of al-Mas c udI (d. 345/ 
956). The authors of the digests refine the disparate 
materials bequeathed them by earlier collectors into 
a single narrative line, with the intention of offering a 
clear and unambiguous interpretation of Islamic his¬ 
tory. Even so, their works preserve the historical writ¬ 
ing of earlier generations because they present their 
accounts in the form of (highly selective) quotation and 
paraphrase of their sources. 

Of these digests the most original and interesting 
are the works of al-Ya c kubI and al-Mas £ udI. Al-Ya £ kubl 
composed the first true universal history in the Arabic 
language. He draws on a wide array of materials (many 
clearly non-Islamic) to give a culturally and intellec¬ 
tually oriented tableau of the pre-Islamic nations. Then 
with the coming of Muhammad he narrows his focus 
to the political history of Islam, organised by caliphal 
reign and told from a markedly pro- c Alid perspective. 
In its overall structure al-Ya £ kubI’s digest provided the 
model for the universal histories of al-Tabari and al- 
Mas £ udl, though there is no evidence that either of 
these scholars used his work. Al-Mas £ udl’s two digests 
are late works, abridgements or adaptations of a series 
of far larger and more systematic histories (all now 
lost) which he claims to have composed earlier in his 
career. They combine, in a manner never successfully 
imitated by any other historian, serious information 
with the arts and graces of adab. Al-Mas £ udl’s Islamic 
history is similar in many ways to al-Ya £ kubI’s, but his 
non-Islamic materials are far wider-ranging and clearly 
draw on a much richer array of sources. He is, for ex¬ 
ample, the only Muslim author to give us a serious 
precis of Byzantine history since the rise of Islam. It 
is noteworthy that Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), so 
severe in his judgments on many historians, identi¬ 
fied al-Mas £ udi as his true precursor. 

Without doubt the crucial historical works of this 
era are the massive compilations of al-Baladhurl 
(d. 279/893) and Abu DjaTar al-Tabari (d. 310/923). 
It is these which preserve for us the broadest cross- 
section of early Arab-Islamic historical writing, and 
hence they are our fundamental sources for the ori¬ 
gins and early development of Islamic historiography. 


Al-Baladhurl left us two major histories, both dealing 
wholly with Islamic times: Futuh al-buldan , an account 
of the Arab-Islamic conquests (coming down into 
£ Abbasid times), organised by region and oriented to¬ 
ward legal-administrative issues; and Ansdb al-a§hraf, 
a vast collection of political biographies of the caliphs 
and other notable figures of Islamic history, with the 
biographies grouped according to lineage. Al-Tabari’s 
Tdnbh al-rusul wa ’l-muluk is an enormous chronicle 
stretching from the Creation down to the last years 
of al-Tabari’s life. It is arranged by nation or people 
before the rise of Islam, with an emphasis on the 
Israelites and Persians; with the hitjjra it follows a strict 
annalistic framework. It represents only one facet of 
the mure (in effect the retirement project) of a scholar 
who regarded himself chiefly as a Kur’an commen¬ 
tator, fakih and muhaddith. 

In principle, the compilations of al-Baladhurl (espe¬ 
cially the Ansdb al-ashraf) and al-Tabari aimed to 
assemble all well-attested accounts pertaining to the 
major events and actors in Islamic history. Both schol¬ 
ars used the muhaddith '’s tool of the isnad to show the 
provenance of each account, thereby allowing the in¬ 
formed reader to assess its authenticity and religious 
soundness. Al-Tabari indeed deploys the isnad tech¬ 
nique very rigorously; this and other indications sug¬ 
gest that he hoped to raise history to the full dignity 
of a religious science. But that turned out to be impos¬ 
sible, due at least in part to the highly disparate and 
uncontrollable sources which historians had to use. 

In contrast to the digests, these vast compilations 
make no effort to construct a unified narrative of events. 
On the contrary, they consist of a series of discrete 
reports (Ar. khabar , pi. akhbar) varying in length from 
a line to several pages. These akhbar are not linked 
by a narrative thread; they are simply juxtaposed end 
to end, each being marked off from the others by its 
own isnad . A compiler might select several reports 
pertaining to a given event, and these could variously 
repeat, overlap, or contradict one another. The cri¬ 
teria for including some akhbar and omitting others 
are almost never spelled out explicidy; one must sim¬ 
ply infer such criteria through context, literary struc¬ 
ture, etc. In general, it was proper for a historian to 
abridge or paraphrase the akhbar which he found in 
his sources; he might even blend several accounts 
together into a “collective tradition” so long as he 
did no violence to their contents. Al-Baladhurl para¬ 
phrases quite freely; al-Tabari follows the wording of 
his sources closely, albeit with considerable abridg¬ 
ment. Al-Tabari also chops up what were originally 
extended narratives into short segments, so as to jux¬ 
tapose these with contrasting or parallel versions of 
the events being presented. 

None of the historians surveyed above ever inter¬ 
venes in the narrative to explain its overall signifi¬ 
cance or to pass judgment on the actors. The reason 
for this reticence is partly grounded in early Islamic 
concepts of knowledge In this perspective, his¬ 

torical knowledge was constituted by statements which 
could be traced back to reliable authorities—ideally, 
to eyewitnesses of known veracity, but in any case to 
reputable persons who had obtained their information 
from good sources. The historian’s task was thus sim¬ 
ply to determine which akhbar were acceptable and 
to arrange these in a usable order. On another level, 
the events recorded by early Muslim historians were 
intensely controversial. Hence if they discussed these 
in their own words, they would inevitably be regarded 
as mere propagandists for one or another faction. 
Scholarly authority required a talent for self-effacement. 
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Insofar as they deal with the middle and later de¬ 
cades of the 3rd/9th century, the digests and com¬ 
pilations reviewed above drew, with varying skill and 
perceptiveness, on a variety of contemporary sources 
as well as personal observation. For the reigns of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs from al-Mahdl (775-85) until al- 
Ma J mun (813-33), they seem to have used an official 
court historiography as redacted under al-Ma’mun, 
supplemented by personal memoirs and other non¬ 
official accounts. The provenance of their information 
on these two periods raises many difficult issues, but 
there is no real question about the authenticity of the 
sources they used. That is, these sources do date from 
the periods which they recount, and they were com¬ 
posed by the authors to whom they are ascribed. 

As we move into their sources for earlier periods, 
however, we can have progressively less confidence 
on this point. For the century and a half stretching 
between Muhammad’s call and the consolidation of 
‘Abbasid power under al-Mansur (r. 136-68/754-75), 
the direct sources for the “classical” syntheses were a 
series of akhbar collections (now mosdy lost) compiled 
between ca . 750 and 850 by a number of scholars, 
of whom the most widely cited are Ibn Ishak (d. 150/ 
767), Abu Mikhnaf Lut b. Yahya (d. 157/774), Sayf 
b. ‘Umar (d. ca. 180/796), al-Haytham b. c AdT (207/ 
822), Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 204/819), 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Wakidl (d. 207/822), Muham¬ 
mad b. Sa‘d (d. 230/845), and ‘All b. Muhammad 
al-Madafinl (d. 225/840). The works of the earlier 
collectors in this group were certainly heavily redacted 
in the early 3rd/9th century, and it is in this form 
that the classical syntheses had access to them. Even 
so, the essential authenticity of these collections seems 
uncontestable; they are, as they claim to be, substan¬ 
tially works compiled and edited by Abu Mikhnaf, 
Sayf b. ‘Umar et al 

The early 3rd/9th century also witnessed the emer¬ 
gence of two new genres which would have a very 
long lifespan in Islamic historiography: the earliest bio¬ 
graphical compilations, in the form of tabakdt [q.v.] or 
“generations” of notable Muslims (chiefly transmitters 
of hadith and other religious knowledge) from the time 
of the Prophet; and the annalistic chronicle, which 
strove to place each known event in the precise Hidjrl 
year in which it occurred. The first extant biograph¬ 
ical compilations already display a considerable range 
of subjects and emphases: the Kitab al-Tabakat al-kabir 
of Ibn Sa‘d, the terse Kitab al-Tabakat of Khalifa b. 
Khayyat al-‘UsfurI (d. 241/855), and the Kitab Tabakdt 
al-shu c ard > al-djahiliyyin wa Tislamiyyln by Muhammad b. 
Sallam al-Pjumahf (231/846). The biographical dic¬ 
tionary immediately met a critical need in a religious 
and literary culture which was based on the trans¬ 
mission of knowledge from one person to another, 
and which needed to determine the biographical data, 
religious acceptability, and reliability of each trans¬ 
mitter. The new form quickly branched off in many 
directions, and by the end of the 3rd/9th century it 
was producing works as diverse as al-Bukharl’s al- 
Tcfrikh al-kablr and al-Baladhurfs Ansdb al-ashraf. 

Until the mid-3rd/9th century, the favoured organ¬ 
isational scheme for general histories was by caliphal 
reign; this regnal or dynastic schema continued to be 
very widely used as well. After Khalifa b. Khayyat 
(al-Ta } nkh), al-Tabari was the next extant historian to 
use the annalistic structure; much of the confusion in 
his volumes on the earliest decades of Islam comes 
from the fact that his source material was not origi¬ 
nally dated by year, and could only be located in the 
“right” year by context. But after al-Tabari, the annal¬ 


istic mode became and remained the most widely 
used organisational framework, at least among Arabic- 
ianguage historians, down into the 13th/19th century. 

The akhbar collections of the early 3rd/9th century 
differ from one another in many ways: subject mat¬ 
ter, sources, organisation and handling of material, 
religio-political stance, etc. Nevertheless, they do have 
some important features in common. First, they all 
reflect the covenant-betrayal-redemption paradigm, thus 
demonstrating that this paradigm was already fully 
articulated by this era. Second, they embody pre¬ 
dominantly ‘Iraki (and for the earliest decades, HidjazI) 
perspectives; only fragments of a Syrian or Egyptian 
tradition have found their way into them. This seems 
natural enough for ‘Abbasid times, but obviously it 
implies serious distortions in their treatment of the 
Umayyads. Third, they are assemblages of akhbar relat¬ 
ing to a given set of events rather than integrated 
narratives of those events. Fourth, most of them are 
monographic rather than synthetic—i.e. they bring 
together reports concerning discrete events (such as 
the Battle of the Camel) or topics (the Ridda wars 
or the conquests in Syria). (Note, however, that the 
earliest synthetic history of early Islamic political his¬ 
tory was probably Ibn Ishak’s Ta’rikh al-Khulafa\ prob¬ 
ably a digest rather than a detailed compilation, now 
lost except for a few citations in al-Tabari and pos¬ 
sibly a papyrus fragment.) Finally, these works use 
isnads (not necessarily in a rigorous way) to link their 
narratives to the original reporters of the events they 
include. In spite of the formal structure of these col¬ 
lections, which implies that they are merely trans¬ 
mitting well-attested reports by persons close to the 
events in question, there is ample evidence of a strong 
authorial (or at least editorial) hand in many of them. 
For example, Sayf b. ‘Umar explicitly blends reports 
from several different transmitters into a single ver¬ 
sion, while al-Wakidl gives a level of detail and nar¬ 
rative elaboration which we seldom find in older 
accounts of the same events. 

Too much attention to questions of form, struc¬ 
ture, transmission, accuracy, etc. can be very mis¬ 
leading, for many works from this period exhibit a 
very strong folkloric tendency—an emphasis on story¬ 
telling for its own sake, the heroic, the colourful, the 
supernatural and fantastic. Folkloric elements were 
assuredly present in the very origins of Islamic his¬ 
torical narrative, but the early ‘Abbasid period pro¬ 
duced a number of larger works which are thoroughly 
imbued with folklore. The most notable of these is 
the Kitab al-Futuh of Ibn A'tham al-Kufi (who prob¬ 
ably flourished ca. 200/815, pace M.A. Shaban). But 
this period must also have seen the origins of the 
widely copied Futuh al-§hdm sagas ascribed to al- 
Wakidl, though these emerged in their present form 
only during the Crusades. The narratives collected 
and redacted by Sayf b. ‘Umar display a distinctive 
combination of serious purpose and folkloric story¬ 
telling. In fact there is no clear line separating “seri¬ 
ous bistory” from folklore in the materials that have 
come down to us; we must take both as original and 
integral aspects in the understanding and articulation 
of their past by early Muslims. 

It is precisely this unmistakable editorial/authorial 
presence which gives us pause about the way in which 
the late 2nd/8th century collectors used their sources, 
for we have no way of checking the accuracy or good 
faith of these collectors. It is true that the problem 
differs as between two distinct periods: (a) the life of 
the Prophet and the first seven decades of Islam, 
down to the end of the great civil war of 680-92; (b) 
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the Umayyad domination between 692 and the 
‘Abbasid Revolution (747-50). In regard to the latter 
period, no one contends that the late 2 nd/ 8 th-century 
akhbar collectors simply invented the stories they tell, 
if only because the events of late Umayyad times were 
too recent. On the other hand, the collectors do report 
these events in an intensely partisan manner—not 
only because some (not all by any means) had close 
ties to the ‘Abbasid court, which actively sought to 
poison the memory of its predecessors, but also because 
their informants were themselves the survivors of many 
bitter conflicts in Umayyad times. We simply cannot 
say how far or in what ways the akjkbar collectors of 
early £ Abbasid times may have reshaped or elabo¬ 
rated the stories which they gathered. The major 
events at least are certainly not invented out of whole 
cloth, but how accurately do they reflect the original 
accounts of those who were involved in them? We 
can only guess. It is not even clear how much con¬ 
temporary history was actually written down under 
the Umayyads; the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim [q.v] gives 
us only a few titles dealing with the period 700-50, 
and these were probably composed in the early decades 
of 'Abbasid rule. On the other hand, the Umayyad 
court was clearly intensely interested in the decades 
before the reign of £ Abd al-Malik, since the events of 
that period were clearly essential to its claims to legit¬ 
imacy. Rather than a developed (or even emerging) 
Umayyad historical literature, then, we have been 
given a very disparate body of recollections and state¬ 
ments, some originating within the Umayyad court, 
many put into circulation by its opponents. 

If we may assume that narratives about events 
under the Umayyads, however reshaped for partisan 
and ideological purposes, are ultimately grounded in 
reality and can be linked to contemporary reporters, 
we can be far less confident about the nature of 
Umayyad-era historiography on the 1st/7th century. 
Existing evidence indicates that formal historical study 
and writing began in the decades following the sec¬ 
ond civil war (680-92), and was no doubt associated 
with the need to recover an authentic and authori¬ 
tative past from the chaos and violence of those years. 
Moreover, at least some of this historical work was 
owed to Umayyad prompting and patronage, in par¬ 
ticular the biographical materials on the Prophet col¬ 
lected by Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrf (d. 124/742) and Musa 
b. c Ukba (d. after 141/758) \q.w?{. It is undeniable 
that the Umayyad caliphs from £ Abd al-Malik on took 
an intense interest in emerging theological issues, in 
law, and in investigating and defining the early past 
of the Islamic community. In the light of the unre¬ 
lenting challenges to their legitimacy from every quar¬ 
ter, they had no choice. It is now quite clear that 
the Umayyad caliphs claimed final (though perhaps 
not infallible) authority in matters of the faith. They 
could hardly take a slighter interest in the historical 
process through which they had risen to supreme 
authority over the community. 

There was of course a counter-history of early Islam, 
and this clearly survives much more fully than the 
Umayyad version, due to the ‘Abbasid victory and 
their systematic purge of elements favourable to the 
old order. In both the pro-Umayyad and anti-Umayyad 
versions of Islam’s beginnings, there are already clear 
traces of the covenant-betrayal-redemption paradigm. 
Having said all this, however, we simply do not know 
what the historical works of Umayyad-era historians 
looked like; we have fragments which may be more 
or less authentic, but these give us no idea of the 
whole collections from which they were drawn. Nor 


can we trace even these fragments back to the earlier 
authorities on which they based their statements with 
any confidence. A coherent body of historical tradi¬ 
tion quite suddenly emerges under the Umayyads, but 
we cannot identify the raw materials out of which it 
was formed. 

The primitive historiography (if we may call these 
accounts anything so formal as historiography) com¬ 
posed during the eight decades between Muhammad’s 
call and ‘Abd al-Malik’s consolidation of power poses 
problems which are not only far more severe but 
entirely different in nature. Both the accuracy and 
authenticity of every report attributed to this period 
are open to credible challenge. The problem is not 
that our texts are biased or partisan; it is a truism 
that every narrative represents events from some per¬ 
spective, and hence encodes a complex body of ide¬ 
ologies, values, conceptual structures and cultural 
practices. But it is normally quite easy to decode these 
aspects of our texts, as Ignaz Goldziher demonstrated 
a century ago. The problem is rather that we do not 
know to what degree any given narrative transmits 
usable (albeit incomplete) information about the events 
which it claims to report—or sometimes, whether 
these events ever happened at all. A related problem 
is that of authenticity, i.e., quite apart from the issue 
of factuality, whether a given narrative actually goes 
back to its purported original reporter or whether it 
was first framed and circulated in a much later period. 
The parallels between archaic historical akhbar and 
the origins of hadith are obvious, even though the 
structures and purposes of the two genres differ in 
many fundamental ways. 

In short, we can only offer conjectural reconstruc¬ 
tions of archaic historiography. The following com¬ 
ments should be taken in that light. We cannot speak 
of formal historical research—the systematic collect¬ 
ing and redacting of reports about events and per¬ 
sons—during the first eighty years of Islam. But 
Muslims must have been deeply aware of the titanic 
events through which they were passing, and of the 
profound changes in political institutions and patterns 
of life which these events represented. lst/7th-century 
Muslims had to try to make sense of all this, and 
inevitably they did so through the genres of verbal 
expression familiar to them. First of all, they could 
draw on the kind of oral narrative practised among 
the tribes of ancient Arabia: prose recitals about mem¬ 
orable events, embellished and interpreted by verse 
(satirical, boasting or elegiac as the case might be). 
The point of these recitals was of course not metic¬ 
ulous accuracy but the values of manliness and tribal 
honour which they encoded. Particularly effective 
poetry often liberated itself from the events which had 
originally inspired it, and would henceforth stand on 
its own or be re-attached to new events. In another 
milieu, as Islamic practice became established among 
the newly converted tribesmen (and a few non-Arab 
converts), the mosque sermon quickly emerged as a 
vehicle for the interpretation of crucial events as well 
as a means of exhorting people to act. The themes 
of formal sermons were supplemented and reinforced 
by pious tales about the prophets and other religious 
heroes delivered by the kussas (sing, kdss [< 7 . 0 .]), both 
officially appointed and “self-employed”. The tem¬ 
plates for historical narrative in the mid- 1 st/7th cen¬ 
tury were thus provided by the ayyam al- c arab } kissa, 
wa e £ and khulba, and (deployed not to narrate events 
but to interprete them) various genres of shi'r. 

Such oral expression flowed spontaneously from 
those who had experienced the life of the Prophet, 
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the great conquests and the bitter civil strife of those 
decades. It could not be monopolised by the caliphs 
or any other central authorities, though these lat¬ 
ter certainly tried to make their voice heard in the 
cacophony and to exert what little control they could. 
Some narratives seem to have been carefully com¬ 
posed from the outset, such as the pious exempla that 
demonstrate the stern morality and ardent faith of 
early Muslim heroes, or dramatic tableaux of con¬ 
frontations between Muslim and infidel leaders. 
Precisely because these were effective moral tales, of 
course, they readily became topoi which could be 
attached to many different events by altering the pro¬ 
tagonists and mises-en-scene. But even as details of fact 
were modified, the stereotyped plots, the lofty stylised 
language and the underlying religio-moral lessons 
would remain the same. 

However, even apparently sober reportage about 
the conquests and civil wars is full of problems. Much 
of this material must have been remembered and 
passed on by participants in these events, but there 
was never a unified, official record of it; on the con¬ 
trary, the original accounts were generated by thou¬ 
sands of men caught up in confusing situations and 
scattered across vast areas. Hence their stories about 
what they had seen or heard began to disintegrate 
almost as soon as they were told. By c Abd al-Malik’s 
consolidation of power after 72/692, only scraps of 
authentic memory remained about the early conquests 
or the first civil war a half-century earlier. No doubt 
a few well-informed collectors could name the crucial 
events of that period, but no one could date them 
accurately or even specify the order in which they 
had occurred. As to minor or local events, it was im¬ 
possible to separate fact from fiction. Often reporters 
could not even agree on which tribes or commanders 
had participated in which battles. 

(It must be said that these remarks are far less 
applicable to the life of Muhammad than to the events 
following his death. The Prophet was a uniquely sig¬ 
nificant subject, of course, but just as important, his 
memory was preserved among a highly self-conscious 
and relatively stable group—sc. the Sahaba or Com¬ 
panions and their successors in Medina—and at least 
in principle these could generate and transmit a coher¬ 
ent, reliable story about his life and teaching. Whether 
they actually did so is, of course, very much in dispute.) 

We have so far focused on oral materials—battle 
stories, poetry, sermons, pious tales—as the stuff of 
1st/7th century historiography. Was there any his¬ 
torical writing in this period? There is no unambigu¬ 
ous evidence of it, but we cannot completely exclude 
the possibility of informal efforts to record local or 
tribal accounts of major events. We can imagine but 
cannot confirm efforts to collect the narrative tradition 
of Hims or Medina or Kufa or Basra, or of the tribes 
of Tamfm or Kinda. It is probable in any case that 
efforts to build a written record (insofar as they existed) 
focused on the life and words of the Prophet. On 
the other hand, we do find some written materials 
(letters, treaties, administrative decrees) incorporated 
within the historical tradition, and a few documents 
(e.g. the famous “Constitution of Medina”, the Siflin 
arbitration agreement, the substance if not the exact 
words of many peace treaties) are likely to be authentic. 
Likewise, our texts on the plan of Kufa or the dtwan 
of ‘Umar seem to reflect real administrative arrange¬ 
ments from Islam’s earliest decades. But in the final 
analysis we can say only this much. There was by 
the second civil war (62-72/683-92) a real and widely 
shared historical consciousness, including the kernel of 


the covenant-betrayal-redemption paradigm. However, 
there was as yet no coherent history of Islam’s first 
decades nor any orderly effort to construct such a 
history. It would be, as we have seen, the work of 
Marwanid and early ‘Abbasid times to collect and sift 
through accounts of Islam’s beginnings, and to turn 
these disconnected bits and pieces into a coherent and 
persuasive whole. 
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lieferung, Schreibverbot, Redaktion , in Isl, lxvi/2 (1989), 
213-37; idem, Schreiben und Veroffentlichen: zu Verwendung 
und Funkiion der Schrifl in den ersten islamischen Jahrhun- 
derten, in Isl, lxix/1 (1992), 1-43. 

History and kadilh are distinct but intertwined. 
In addition to Schacht, Origins, see Abbott, Studies 
in Arabic literary papyri. II. QuPdnic commentary and tra¬ 
dition, Chicago 1967; Sezgin, GAS, i, 53-84; G.H.A. 
Juynboll, Muslim tradition: studies in chronology, prove¬ 
nance, and authorship of early hadlth, Cambridge 1983; 
H. Motzki, Die Anfange der islamischen Jurisprudenz: ihre 
Entwicklung in Mekka bis zur Mitte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart 1991. Sirat al-nabi has special problems of 
its own [see muhammad]; access to the immense 
literature can be found in U. Rubin, The eye of the 
beholder: the life of Muhammad as viewed by the early 
Muslims, Princeton 1995; G. Schoeler, Charakter u. 
Authentic der muslimischen Oberlieferung iiber das Leben 
Muhammads, Berlin 1996. 

Our knowledge of Umayyad historiography still 
rests on Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich ; see also 
U. Sezgin, Abu Mipnaf ein Beitrag zur Historiographic 
der umaiyadischen geit, Leiden 1971. On early ‘Abbasid 
historiography, J. Lassner, The shaping of Abbasid rule, 
Princeton 1980; idem, Islamic revolution and historical 
memory: an inquiry into the art of Abbasid apologetics, 
New Haven 1986; Leder, Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn 
Adi (st. 207/822). Herkunft, Oberlieferung, Gestalt Jruher 
Texte der Af}bar Literatur , Frankfurt am Main 1991. 
For studies on specific historians (still very scattered), 
see the relevant articles in this Encyclopaedia under 
their names. (R.S. Humphreys) 

(b) The central and eastern lands 950-1500. 
The death of al-Tabari does not quite spell the 
end of the “ancient” tradition of Arabic historiogra¬ 
phy; in the following centuries we find a few schol¬ 
ars who still understand and employ it, most notably 
the Andalusian Ibn Hubaysh (504-84/1110-88), who 
restudied the traditions on the lst/7th-century con¬ 
quests, and the Cairene (albeit of Andalusian ances¬ 
try) Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (671-734/1273-1334 [^.z>.]), who 
was able to add important archaic materials to the 


lives of the Prophet composed by Ibn Hisham and 
al-Wakidi. But on the whole, the middle periods wit¬ 
ness a sea change in the ways in which the past was 
imagined and constructed, and even in those aspects 
of the past which were thought to be appropriate ob¬ 
jects of original study. 

First, by the mid-4th/10th century history was be¬ 
ginning to be written in two languages, Persian as 
well as Arabic. The difference between the two is not 
merely linguistic; almost from the beginning each lan¬ 
guage embodies a distinctive cultural tradition and 
body of historiographic practices. In particular, Persian- 
language writers tend to draw far more heavily than 
their Arabic-writing counterparts on neo-Sasanid themes, 
not only for rhetorical ornament or exemplary tales 
but for the underlying paradigms and narrative pat¬ 
terns which govern their accounts. Persian-language 
historians also focus on building a long, unified nar¬ 
rative, and pay relatively little attention to precisely 
dated chronological sequences of events (see further, 
2. below). In contrast, the majority of Arabic-language 
writers deploy (either explicitly or very close to the 
surface) an annalistic framework. They are typically 
concerned to place each event in the right year, ide¬ 
ally with a precise day and month; their goal is thus a 
chronologically-ordered repertory of discrete and often 
very disparate events. In order to maintain a degree 
of continuity and coherence as they move from one 
year to the next, they rely chiefly on a few simple 
rhetorical devices, e.g., “as we said under the events 
of the preceding year. . . .” 

Having noted these contrasts in approach and struc¬ 
ture, however, we must recognise that both Arabic 
and Persian-writing historians were affected by the 
cultural changes and grave political convulsions of the 
early 4th/10th century. After al-Tabari, only a few 
historians are still interested in seeking out new mate¬ 
rials on the first 250 years of Islamic history. The 
crucial question confronting 3rd/9th-century historians 
had been the legitimacy of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate— 
and more broadly, the fundamental legitimacy of the 
religious and political evolution of the umma as a 
whole. After the political catastrophes of the caliphate 
of al-Muktadir (295-320/908-32), however, these issues 
no longer seemed urgent and compelling. Henceforth, 
early Islamic history was typically covered through 
paraphrases or abridgments of al-Tabari, though a 
few writers would supplement his compilation with 
other sources. For example, ‘Izz al-Dln Ibn al-Athlr 
(555-630/1160-1233 [</.y.]) drew on al-Azdl’s Ta } nkh 
al-Mawsil and al-Baladhun’s Ansab al-ashraf but both 
of these were roughly contemporaneous with al-Tabari. 
Even though many of al-Tabari’s early sources were 
still extant in substantial part, Ibn al-Athlr made no 
effort to use them. 

Rather, historians more and more turned their atten¬ 
tion to political and moral admonition through the 
recounting of recent and contemporary events; his¬ 
tory was to be philosophy teaching by example. This 
was, of course, the view of Classical Antiquity, but 
the possibility of any direct influence is problematical 
at best, though it should not be dismissed without 
examination. Clearly Arab-Muslim historians never 
read Thucydides, Polybius or Plutarch; on the other 
hand, by the mid-4th/10th century the Greek ethi¬ 
cal-political tradition which underlay Classical histori¬ 
ography was well known among philosophical circles 
in Baghdad and elsewhere. In this regard it is perti¬ 
nent to recall that the historian Miskawayh (d. 421/ 
1030 [y.i>.]) was also the author of a very Aristotelian 
treatise on ethics, the Tahdhtb al-akHak, amongst a 
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number of other Aristotelian treatises, such as his 
answers to Abu Hayyan al-Tawhfdl’s al-Hawdmil wa 
1 l-shawdmil. 

Typically, a historian would now copy or para¬ 
phrase (sometimes with attribution, more often with¬ 
out) one or a few already existing chronicles for his 
account of events down to the most recent decades. 
Once he reached his own lifetime, he would com¬ 
plete his source or sources by composing a “continua¬ 
tion” ( dhayl [see sila]). This segment would be based 
on direct observation recorded in a personal journal, 
oral information gathered from friends, official reports, 
or even somebody else’s contemporary chronicle; the 
exact mix of sources would, of course, vary accord¬ 
ing to the writer’s profession and social standing. In 
this way, the dhayl became the real focus of the 
historian’s efforts. Historians who composed large-scale 
works might draw on a number of older chronicles 
for the earlier sections of their work, but as a rule 
they would cite these in sequence rather than trying 
to blend them into a unified synthesis. Good exam¬ 
ples of this procedure are the Mir 3 dt al-z.am.dn of Sibt 
Ibn al-DjawzF (582-654/1182-1256 [</.&.]) and the 
Ta’rikh al-duwal wa 9 l-muluk of Ibn al-Furat (735-807/ 
1334-1405 [fl'.fl.]). When carefully done (and both Sibt 
and Ibn al-Furat were conscientious scholars) works 
of this sort can be invaluable, since they preserve 
almost verbatim major texts that are otherwise lost. 

A few historians did create real syntheses, however, 
i.e, integrated narratives which draw on a wide vari¬ 
ety of sources, and which reflect a consistent per¬ 
spective, interpretation, and literary style—in short, an 
authentic authorial voice. As examples, we can cite 
the universal chronicles of Ibn al-Athlr (al-Kamil fi 
’l-ta'nkti) and Ibn Khaldun (732-808/1332-1406, K al- 
*Ibar ), the dynastic history of Ibn Wasil (604-97/ 
1208-98 [q.v.\, Mufarridj al-kurub Ji akhbar Banl Ayyub ), 
or the remarkable compilations of Taki al-DTn al- 
Makrizf (765-845/1363-1442 [< 7 . 2 .]) on the history of 
Islamic Egypt. These and some other examples are 
outstanding achievements of historianship on many 
levels, but the very skill of their authors in blending 
a variety of sources into a unified text often makes 
it very difficult to determine the provenance of their 
information. Moreover, their very stylistic unity may 
lead to serious anachronisms in administrative termi¬ 
nology, titles, etc. This is a particularly acute prob¬ 
lem in al-MakrizI’s account of the Ayyubids and early 
Mamluks (where we can correct his anachronisms, 
since so many of his sources survive) and the Fatimids 
(where for the most part we cannot). 

The new emphases and methods of middle-period 
historians led to the development of new genres. They 
retained the “universal chronicle” of the preceding 
period, but to this they added the political biogra¬ 
phy, the dynastic chronicle and local history. The for¬ 
mer two are of course closely related in structure and 
approach, since both focus on the deeds of rulers, 
portrayed as outsized figures who dominate the polit¬ 
ical stage. On the other hand, such works are hardly 
cookie-cutter productions; they vary enormously in 
terms of size, scope, organisation, rhetoric (from a 
simple, almost colloquial style to an extremely florid 
one), and political stance (some are sycophantic, others 
highly critical). Naturally enough, works of this kind 
were often composed by bureaucrats, who both re¬ 
garded dynasties as a self-evident object of inquiry 
and had privileged access to the sources of informa¬ 
tion needed to write about them effectively. Some of 
these court historians had high office in the regimes 
they served, like c Imad al-Dln al-Katib al-Isfaham 


(519-97/1125-1201) and Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (620-92/ 
1223-92), privy secretaries to Salah al-Dfn and Baybars 
respectively. Others like Miskawayh.were men of mid¬ 
dling rank. In Mamluk Egypt and Syria, a number 
of important dynastic histories were composed by men 
who had spent their careers as members of the mili¬ 
tary elite or were at least closely affiliated with it— 
key examples would be the retired amir Baybars 
al-Mansuri (d. 725/1325) and Ibn Taghribirdi (812- 
74/1409-70 [< 7 -£'.]), son of the atdbak al- c asakir (supreme 
general of the army) under the sultan al-Nasir Faradj— 
but there are many others. Since these ex-soldiers were 
typically Turks rather than native speakers of Arabic, 
their literary efforts were often regarded with some 
disdain by the indigenous c ulama 3 and literati; even so, 
their writings are richly detailed and informed by real 
political acumen. It must be admitted that some of 
the best dynastic chroniclers were c ulama 9 by profes¬ 
sion rather than bureaucrats, though they normally 
had close ties to the courts about which they wrote; 
here the names Ibn al-Athir (the Ta’rikh al-bahir , on 
the Zangids of al-Mawsil), Ibn Wasil and al-Maknzf 
may be cited yet again. 

Local history is not a genre but a focus of con¬ 
cern—the region (sometimes a single city and its imme¬ 
diate hinterland, sometimes a broad province) where 
a given author lived, and normally where his family 
had sunk roots for many generations past. The rise 
of local history obviously reflects a world where the 
fate of the umma as a whole, as that fate is embod¬ 
ied in and symbolised by the universal caliphate, is 
no longer the only way or most important way of 
envisioning things. For the writers of local history, the 
umma is most immediately embodied in the hundreds 
of communities that constitute it. The rise of local 
history had multiple causes; most fundamentally, how¬ 
ever, it must have reflected the progress of conver¬ 
sion to Islam outside the few metropolitan centres 
where it had been established since the early caliphate, 
a process that was well advanced in most regions by 
the mid-4th/10th century. 

Local history often takes the form of a political 
chronicle. The events recounted may stretch back into 
the remote pre-Islamic past, but the author’s empha¬ 
sis tends to be on more recent decades. Local chroni¬ 
cles of this sort are typically written in simple, rather 
conversational prose—not surprising, since they were 
produced outside the pomp and ceremony of the 
princely courts and did not aim to flatter the pre¬ 
tensions of dynasts. They were typically composed in 
cities and regions with a strong sense of identity and 
a tradition of local autonomy, in particular the cities 
of northern ‘Irak, the Djazira and Syria. An impor¬ 
tant early example would be the Ta'rikh al-Mawsil of 
al-Azdr (d. 334/946), but the most impressive work 
in this form may well be the Dhayl ta } nhh Dimashk of 
Ibn al-KalanisI (465-555/1073-1160 [<7.0.]), a richly 
detailed and wonderfully partisan account of Saldjukid 
Damascus, with its turbulent court, factions of local 
notables, and popular militias. The decades after the 
death of the atdbak Tughtigin (522/1127 [ 1 q.v .]) have 
almost the immediacy of a journal. Some decades 
later the Aleppan notable Kamal al-Dtn b. al-'Adim 
[see ibn al- c ad!m] (588-660/1192-1262) composed a 
similar work on his native city, Zubdat al-kalabji ta'nkh 
Halab y though it embodies a more respectful, almost 
semi-official stance toward the Ayyubid princes who 
governed the city during his lifetime. A work con¬ 
ceived as a regional history, but on a scale which 
links this modest genre to the universal chronicle, is 
al-Nufyum al-zdhira fi muluk Misr wa ’l-Kahira of Ibn 
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Taghrlbirdl, a vast survey of Islamic Egypt which 
begins with the Arab conquest and comes down to 
the mid-9th/15th century. 

Apart from the chronicle form, the perspectives of 
local history were also embodied in the biographical 
dictionary. Such compilations would normally focus 
on the noted men of religion (with a smattering of 
sultans and amirs) who had resided in a given city; 
in several cases these works are prefaced with a sub¬ 
stantial topographical description. This genre of local 
history did not necessarily reflect a tradition of politi¬ 
cal autonomy but was rooted in local loyalties, the 
desire of urban notables to demonstrate that their 
native cities were major centres of Islamic piety and 
learning. The model for this genre was the immense 
Ta’rikh Baghdad, of al-Khatib al-Ba gh dadi (392-463/ 
1002-71 [^.y.]), which contains some 7,800 biographi¬ 
cal entries. His example was followed closely about a 
century later by Ibn ‘Asakir (499-571/1105-76 [</.y.]) 
in the Ta’rikh madxnat Dimashk, a work which deals 
with a far smaller city but on an even larger scale, 
with more than 8,000 entries. Ibn c Asakir clearly knew 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadfs work intimately, and drew on 
it extensively though not slavishly for his entries on 
scholars who had come to Damascus from ‘Irak. Apart 
from Muslim men of religion and rulers, Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
work includes a number of pre-Islamic prophets; taken 
as a whole, it is thus a kind of sacred history of 
Syria, a register of those persons through whom God’s 
revelation had been manifested and upheld in that 
land since the Creation. 

Both Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Khatib were primarily 
jukaha’ and muhaddUhun , and their compilations are nar¬ 
rowly focused on men of religion, with a very sparse 
number of entries for rulers and generals. Moreover, 
their entries are highly formulaic; they deal chiefly 
with a subject’s teachers and students, the hadiths he 
transmitted, and the barest facts of his life, sc. his 
countries of residence and date of death. Only in 
passing do they give us information on his career, 
and they contain a minimum of anecdotes (though 
some of those which they include are very telling). 
In partial compensation, Ibn ‘Asakir’s dictionary does 
contain a substantial volume (some 800 entries) devoted 
to women, and from these we can glean some notion 
of the mode and extent of women’s participation in 
the formal religious life of their society. In brief, these 
vast collections tell us a great deal about the academic 
life and intellectual traditions of their respective cities 
but give indirect testimony at best on politics and 
social structures. In contrast, Ibn al-‘AdIm (a bureau¬ 
crat as well as a scholar) drew not only on biogra¬ 
phical sources but also on a very rich body of political 
chronicles and geographical-administrative texts in com¬ 
posing his Bughyat al-talab fi ta’rikh Halab (only partly 
extant). His work is thus an invaluable mirror of the 
political and social history of North Syria during the 
first six centuries of Islam. Moreover, Ibn al-‘AdIm’s 
habit of citing his sources by author and title gives 
us some sense of the extraordinary riches of Aleppo’s 
libraries before the Mongol invasions. Ibn al- c AdIm’s 
model was followed, on an equally vast scale, by al- 
MakrizI in his K. al-Mukqffa al-kabir , an unfinished 
biographical dictionary of prominent Egyptians since 
the rise of the Fatimids. 

Local history produced an intriguing and very origi¬ 
nal hybrid in the urban topography, which used a 
systematic catalogue of a city’s important sites and 
monuments as the framework for the presentation of 
a wide variety of historical and biographical materials. 
Typically, an urban topography would proceed site 


by site, describing the circumstances under which a 
particular edifice was erected, then appending bio¬ 
graphical sketches of the key persons associated with 
that monument. In this way the physical fabric of the 
city is linked to the men and women who created 
and sustained it, and embodies their purposes, values, 
and acts. The origins of the urban topography can 
be traced to the fada’il al-madina literature (which first 
appears in the 4th/10th century) and to the topo¬ 
graphical surveys attached by al-Khatib al-Baghdadl 
and Ibn ‘Asakir to their biographical dictionaries. Only 
in the Mamluk period, however, do we see the shap¬ 
ing of a fully developed genre. The earliest example 
(though in many ways still a transitional work) is found 
in the sections on Damascus and Aleppo of the admin¬ 
istrative-geographical survey of ‘Izz al-Dfn b. Shaddad 
(d. 684/1285 [see ibn shaddad]), al-A c ldk al-khatlra ji 
dhikr umard 3 al-Sham wa TDjazira. The new genre culmi¬ 
nated in the 9th/15th century with a group of system¬ 
atic and remarkably rich works on Cairo, Damascus, 
Aleppo and Jerusalem. Particularly impressive is c Abd 
al-Kadir al-Nu c aym! (d. 927/1521), Tanbih al-talib 
wa-irshad al-daris ji md fi Dimashk min al-fyawami* wa 
Tmadaris , a meticulously assembled compendium of 
Damascene historical scholarship in the Ayyubid and 
Mamluk eras. More idiosyncratic is the famous al- 
Mawa'iz wa ’l-i c tibdr bi-dhikr al-khitat wa Tdthar (univer¬ 
sally referred as al-Khitat) of al-MakrlzI, which covers 
all of Egypt but inevitably concentrates on the city 
of Cairo, whose history and monuments fill at least 
two-thirds of the book. The Khitat really transcends 
its genre; its immense fund of information on archi¬ 
tecture and urban topography, administrative and mili¬ 
tary institutions, and economic life makes it as close 
to a “total history” of Egypt as mediaeval Islamic his¬ 
toriography knew how to produce. 

The wealth of texts devoted to specific dynasties 
or regions should not obscure the continuing vitality 
of the “universal chronicle” throughout the Middle 
Periods. Indeed, many of the most characteristic and 
impressive works composed during these centuries fall 
in this category; the names of al-Mas‘udI (d. 345/956 
[< 7 .k.], in many ways a transitional figure), Miskawayh, 
Ibn al-DjawzI (d. 597/1201), Ibn al-Athlr, al-Dhahabl 
(673-748/1274-1348), Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373), and 
Ibn Khaldun suffice to make the point. However, 
middle-period works of this kind depart from the 
model established by al-Tabari in several ways. Many 
make no effort to go back before the rise of Islam, 
and those which do generally deal with pre-Islamic 
antiquity in a far more summary fashion than al- 
Tabari had. (Al-Mas c udl’s Murudj, al-dhahab wa-ma e ddin 
al-dgawhar and Kitdb al-Tanbih wa Tishraj written only 
a generation after al-Tabari, are marked excepdons 
to this generalisation.) None of the middle-period 
chroniclers deploys al-Tabari’s rigorous hadith method¬ 
ology, and few cite their sources even in a general 
way. On the contrary, even the most scrupulous are 
content to paraphrase al-Tabari until they reach the 
late 3rd/9th century, sometimes supplemented by what¬ 
ever additional materials lay conveniendy at hand. 
This practice reflects not so much intellectual laziness 
as a consensus (among Sunnis if not Shl'Is) that the 
crucial issues concerning the ummds early history had 
been settled and need not be re-examined in any sys¬ 
tematic way. 

If these chroniclers bring little original content to 
their accounts of early Islamic history, however, they 
do display some important formal innovations. Ibn 
Khaldun, as always sui generis , abandons the usual an¬ 
nalistic framework in favour of an analytic survey 
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organised by dynastic “clusters”: the Caliphate; North 
Africa and Andalus before the Almoravids; Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Persia before the Saldjukids; the 
Saldjukids and their successors, including the Mamluks; 
finally, the Berber polities of the Maghrib. This organi¬ 
sation undeniably makes his chronicle repetitious and 
confusing to use, but it also shows his grasp of the 
underlying structures of mediaeval Islamic political life. 
On what might seem a more mechanical level, Ibn 
al-DjawzI [< 7 . 0 .] (al-Muntazam ji ta’rikh al-muluk wa 
3 l-umam ) tried to integrate the very disparate approaches 
represented by the annalistic chronicle and the 
biographical dictionary by appending alphabetically- 
arranged obituaries of notable figures (including 
scholars) to the events of each year. Ibn al-Djawzfs 
innovation clearly met a strongly felt need and was 
very widely used; al-Dhahabl’s immense Tarikh al- 
Islam and Ibn Kathlr’s al-Biddya wa 3 l-nihaya , to name 
only two examples, are perhaps as valuable for their 
biographical materials as for their narratives of events, 
important and well-crafted as these are. Formally, Ibn 
al-Athlr’s al-Kamil Ji ’l-ta’rikh is perhaps the most con¬ 
servative of all the major universal chronicles, but it 
is also a superbly balanced and highly detailed sur¬ 
vey of the history of all the lands and peoples of 
Islam, from the Atlantic coast to Central Asia. Ibn 
al-Athlr combines vast range with lucid organisation, 
direct and concrete diction, political astuteness and 
more than a touch of wit and irony. His work is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most impressive achievements of pre¬ 
modern historiography in any culture. 

The universal chronicle in Islam stretched back to 
the 3rd/9th century; the universal biographical dic¬ 
tionary was an innovation of the 7th/13th century, 
and in particular of Ibn Khallikan (d. 673/1274 [?.z>.]). 
His Wafayat al-a'yan ft anbd 3 abnd 3 al-zaman follows the 
formal conventions of the vast Arabic biographical lit¬ 
erature that already existed by his day, but he departs 
from his models in many ways. First, although his 
documentation is very rich, he eschews the rigorous 
method of the registers of * ulamd 3 and muhaddithun that 
had been and would remain so important in the reli¬ 
gious sciences, i.e. the kind of biography that ensured 
the integrity of religious knowledge by placing every 
scholar within a chain of masters and disciples reach¬ 
ing from the present back to the first generations of 
Islam. On the contrary, he favours snatches of verse 
and clever anecdotes which situate his subjects within 
the universe of mediaeval Islamic religious, moral, and 
aesthetic values. Second, he does not restrict himself 
to a single class of subjects, e.g. c ulama } or poets or 
Sufis; rather, he hoped to include men of high dis¬ 
tinction (there are no separate entries for women in 
his compilation) in every field which conferred cul¬ 
tural prestige in the 7th/13th century Islamic world: 
politics and war, fikh, Sufism, poetry and literature. 
Third, he is highly selective (855 major entries in the 
'Abbas edition), but he tries to include people from 
all comers of the Muslim world; there is inevitably 
some bias in favour of men from Syria and 'Irak, but 
it is not for lack of trying. In the end, he gives us 
a wonderfully varied tableau of mediaeval Islamic cul¬ 
ture as this culture was understood by one of its most 
characteristic figures. 

Ibn Khallikan had many admirers but no real fol¬ 
lowers, in that no one else attempted his mix of solid 
scholarship, literary appeal, breadth and selectivity, 
but there were several “continuations” of his work in 
the 8th/14th century. Among these was Ibn Shakir 
al-Kutubl’s Fawdt al-Wafayat, but perhaps the most 
remarkable is al-Wafi bi 3 l-Wafayat of Khalil b. Aybak 


al-Safadl (696-764/1297-1363 [g.v.], the son of a 
Mamluk amir who made his career as a government 
clerk). This immense work aspires to give a biogra¬ 
phy of everyone worth remembering in the history of 
Islam, from the Prophet down to al-Safadfs own day. 
Most biographical compilations have more modest 
goals. Ibn Taghrlbirdl’s al-Manhal al-safi wa ’l-mustawfi 
ba ( d al-Waft contains some 2,500 lives of prominent 
Mamluk amirs and bureaucrats. With al-Durar al-kamina 
ft a c yan al-mi } a al-thamina, Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalanl (773- 
852/1372-1449 [^.z>.]) created a new form, the “cen¬ 
tenary dictionary” devoted to notables throughout the 
Mamluk Sultanate who had died during a given Hidjri 
century. This innovation was quickly picked up by 
Ibn Hadjar’s student al-SakhawI (830-902/1427-97 
[</.&.])—who flavoured it with his own pungent judg¬ 
ments about his contemporaries—and it continued to 
flourish in the Arab lands up to and during Ottoman 
times. These centenary works were on no small scale: 
al-SakhawI’s al-Daw 3 al-ldmi l fi ay an al-kam al-tasi ( con¬ 
tains almost 12,000 entries (including a volume devoted 
to women). 

We have so far labelled the writers of historical 
works as historians, and it is thus important to recog¬ 
nise that, until well into Ottoman times at least, there 
was no historical profession in Islam. That is, history 
was not recognised as a formal science with a spe¬ 
cific subject matter, method and technique which could 
be taught and transmitted; nor was there any insti¬ 
tutionalised way for a would-be historian to acquire 
the knowledge and skills of his craft; nor did anyone 
actually expect to make a living by working as a his¬ 
torian. History was neither a subject in the schools 
nor an element in any regular curriculum. History was 
the work of self-taught amateurs, whose regular pro¬ 
fessions (as noted above) lay elsewhere. 

It is hard to explain why history did not become 
a recognised science, either secular or religious, in view 
of the immense body of literature produced by Muslim 
historians and the solid religious and intellectual repu¬ 
tations which these enjoyed. But that is the case; 
many scholars regarded history as a vain and trivial 
pursuit, “no more than information about. . . occur¬ 
rences of the remote past, elegantly presented and 
spiced with proverbs,” as Ibn Khaldun ruefully said 
(Ibn Khaldun, tr. Rosenthal, i, 6 ). As noted above, 
al-Tabari had tried to show that history could be 
studied with the same methodological tools and rigour 
as hadith. But insofar as he tried to make history one 
of the religious sciences, he failed, or at least no one 
else took up the challenge after him. 

Only in the late 8th/14th century did Ibn Khaldun 
argue (this time from an Aristotelian perspective) that 
history could be treated as a valid science based on 
philosophical premises and methods. Historical knowl¬ 
edge, he asserted, was not the mere compiling of fac¬ 
tual data about the past; rather, it should be a 
systematic account of the principles governing human 
society. These principles were not knowable a priori 
but had to be elicited from factual data by a com¬ 
plex process of induction and deduction. For this rea¬ 
son, an accurate body of fact was the precondition 
for historical knowledge, even though facts per se were 
not the object of historical inquiry. The problem of 
obtaining and evaluating factual knowledge was thus 
crucial to the whole enterprise, and to this problem 
Ibn Khaldun devoted some very interesting though 
ultimately inconclusive arguments. 

Ibn Khaldun’s effort to create a science of history 
foundered, not because of questions left unanswered 
by his theory, but because no one else really felt like 
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taking up such issues. On a practical level, however, 
he had a considerable impact; he was highly esteemed 
by 9th/15th-century Egyptian historians, who show a 
far greater awareness of social processes and the inter¬ 
actions of elite politics and society at large than had 
their predecessors. And in a later age, Ottoman his¬ 
torians turned to him for insight on the causes of the 
rise and decline of empires. By the time of the 
Ottoman conquest, then, Arabic historiography con¬ 
tinued to be a dynamic field of study and form of 
literary expression. This is so not only because of the 
continuing volume of historical production, but even 
more because Arab-Islamic culture was continuing to 
generate new and innovative ways of perceiving and 
constructing its past. 
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(R.S. Humphreys) 

(c) The period 1500 to 1800. [See Suppl.]. 

(d) The 19th and 20th centuries. 

By the 1840s the now-traditional forms and per¬ 
spectives of Arabic-Islamic historiography, rich and 
varied as they were, no longer seemed adequate in 
face of the radical challenges posed by Europe to 
every aspect of life in the Islamic world. By the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th century, a few historians were 
beginning to model their work (with mixed but not 
inconsiderable success) on European approaches and 
research methods. The early 1900s witnessed the 
founding of universities on the European model, and 
as an inevitable consequence, a growing professional- 
isation of history. That movement has continued down 
to the present, so that now (as in Europe and America) 


the writing of history has become largely an acade¬ 
mic enterprise, with all the gains and losses that this 
implies. 

A. The 19th century. 

The challenge of Europe was, of course, felt most 
immediately in political and economic life, but that 
in itself might have compelled few changes in his¬ 
torical vision; Muslim intellectuals had faced any 
number of equally acute crises on this plane over the 
centuries, and the deeply rooted but still flexible 
conceptual tools and cultural resources of their soci¬ 
eties had permitted them to address these quite effec¬ 
tively. The European cultural challenge cut deeper, 
however. Felt only by a tiny minority as late as the 
mid- 19th century, it had become inescapable to almost 
everyone (at least in the major urban centres) by the 
beginning of the 20th. It not only threatened the 
political independence and economic autonomy of 
Muslim societies but assailed the very foundations of 
Muslim identity. 

The rapid intellectual readjustments of the late 19th 
century, of course, affected historical writing as well, 
although the works produced in this genre do not reach 
the level of the political and cultural essays of Rifa‘a 
Raff 4 al-TahtawT (1801-73 [q.vf), Djamal al-Dfn al- 
Afghani (1839-97 [q.v.]), or Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849- 
1905 [?.z>.]). This is due in large part no doubt to 
the fact that history continued to be (as it always had 
been in Muslim countries) the work of amateurs, and 
was seldom attempted moreover by the leading intel¬ 
lectuals of the age. As one might expect, the shift 
toward new forms and approaches began in Cairo 
and Istanbul, the two largest cities in the region, the 
seats of the most ambitiously reformist regimes, and 
the places which were most directly and profoundly 
exposed to Western pressures. 

As in so many spheres during the 19th century, Cairo 
was the first and most important centre of a chang¬ 
ing historiography. Cairo had, in fact, produced the 
last great work in a traditional mould, the < A$d 3 ib al- 
athar of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djabartf (1753-1826 [q. z>.]). 
Al-DjabartT witnessed the catastrophic self-destruction 
of the Mamluk beylicate in the late 18th century, the 
shock of the French occupation in 1798-1801, and the 
tumultuous changes forced on the country by Muham¬ 
mad ‘Air (r. 1805-48 [q.v.]). He was an acute observer, 
but he regarded none of this as progress, and he was 
content to work within the chronicle/biographical dic¬ 
tionary framework bequeathed to him by the great 
Egyptian historians of the Mamluk Sultanate. 

Though an illiterate soldier, Muhammad ‘All had 
much to do with the rise of an altered historical con¬ 
sciousness. Quite apart from his radical military, admin¬ 
istrative and economic innovations, he took the risk 
of sending student missions to study in France, thereby 
exposing at least a few of his subjects to the thought 
and culture of contemporary Europe. No less impor¬ 
tant was his founding of the Translation Bureau (under 
the directorship of al-Tahtawi), which in spite of its 
many vicissitudes rendered many works of medicine, 
engineering, geography and even history into Turkish 
and Arabic. To be sure, the few historical works cho¬ 
sen for translation (e.g. Montesquieu’s Considerations sur 
les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur decadence, 
Voltaire’s lives of Charles XII and Peter the Great) 
represented the Enlightenment, not the new scientific 
history of Ranke or the romantic nationalism of 
Michelet. Even so, they suggested fundamentally new 
ways of imagining and representing the past. 

The first major history in Arabic to reflect new pos¬ 
sibilities and tensions was al-Khitat al-tawfikiyya al- 
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d^adxda (20 vols., Cairo 1886-8) by ‘All Mubarak (1824- 
93), the engineer who oversaw the Khedive Ismael’s 
ambitious revamping of Cairo. Modelled to some 
degree on the classic work by TakI al-Dln al-MaknzI, 
it is a remarkably rich miscellany of historical-bio¬ 
graphical information, geographical description, and 
administrative data. Conceptually and structurally con¬ 
servative (like ai-MakrlzI’s work, it is organised by 
toponym), its contents nevertheless reflect many aspects 
of the new order created by the Khedive and his tal¬ 
ented director of public works. A hybrid work of this 
kind could not generate many successors, though the 
Takwtm al-Ml (6 vols., Cairo 1916-36) of Amin al- 
Saml (ca. 1860-1941) comes closest in spirit and con¬ 
tent. Like al-TahtawI and ‘All Mubarak, al-Saml spent 
his life in loyal service to the regime, chiefly as an 
educator. He was director of the government teachers’ 
college (Dar al-‘Ulum [^.».]) under Tawfik and c Abbas 
II, and was appointed to the Senate by King Fu*ad I. 

In Egypt, the political and ideological crisis of the 
‘Urabl period proved to be, in the long run, a turn¬ 
ing point, but for a time one sees only limited results, 
due in large part to the stifling of political life under 
Lord Cromer until almost the turn of the century. 
An exception to this generalisation would be Salim 
al-Nakkash’s passionate, richly detailed, but still little 
studied history of the ‘Urabl Revolt, Misr li ’ l-Misnyyin 
(6 vols., Alexandria 1884), based heavily on govern¬ 
ment documents and trial proceedings. By the end of 
the century we can perceive a marked shift from neo- 
traditional to contemporary European models of his¬ 
toriography. Of the new historians, by far the most 
successful and widely read was the staggeringly proli¬ 
fic Syrian immigrant DjurdjI Zaydan (1861-1914 [^.z>.]). 
He edited several journals and wrote in many gen¬ 
res; among his works the most significant in the pre¬ 
sent context is his Talrikh al-tamaddun al-islaml (5 vols., 
Cairo 1902-6). This is less an original work of schol¬ 
arship than a popular synthesis derived in large part 
from European Orientalist scholarship. Even so, it is 
a very competent job, and earned the accolade of an 
English translation of one volume (Umayyads and 
Abbasids, London 1907) by the formidable D.S. Mar- 
goliouth. Zaydan’s was thus the first Arabic work in 
“modern” style to address mediaeval Islamic history. 
It was widely read but not much emulated, perhaps 
because as a Christian committed to a Westernising 
approach, Zaydan could not address adequately the 
deeper issues raised by his subject for modern Muslims. 
Nor could he really share the aspirations and frustra¬ 
tions of Egyptian nationalist writers. He was, in fact, 
offered the position in Islamic history at the new 
Egyptian University in 1910, but outrage in politically- 
engaged circles compelled the offer to be withdrawn. 

B. The Interwar period 1919-45. 

World War I was the turning point in almost every 
aspect of Middle Eastern life; indeed, this titanic event 
really laid down the agenda for the entire 20th cen¬ 
tury within the region. It created vast new hopes and 
possibilities, and, of course, even more bitter disap¬ 
pointments and insoluble problems. But it is no sur¬ 
prise that it ushered in a new era of historical writing, 
one marked by several characteristics: growing, if far 
from complete, professionalisation (with several schol¬ 
ars getting doctorates in Europe, especially from Paris), 
with an institutional basis within the new universities 
of Cairo and Alexandria; a much closer approxima¬ 
tion in form and methodology to the lands of histori¬ 
cal writing practiced in Europe; a definition of core 
subjects of inquiry. One apparently odd product of 
the period was a marked bilingualism among the new 


generation of historians, who often wrote in French 
or English for European audiences and in Arabic for 
their own countrymen, in which the cultural agendas 
and conflicts of their native countries came to the 
fore. This is a phenomenon which continues no less 
strongly in the present. 

It would be incorrect to assume that all traces of 
traditional literary-historical culture disappeared dur¬ 
ing these two decades. On the contrary, some of the 
most significant and useful historical compositions 
adhered to long-established genres. Muhammad Kurd 
‘All (1876-1953 [^.p.]), the founder of the Arab Acad¬ 
emy of Damascus and a prolific man of letters, com¬ 
posed a monumental history of Syria, Khitat al-Sham 
(6 vols., Damascus 1925-9). 

Although Kurd ‘All was well acquainted with the 
critical methods of Western Orientalism, this is the 
last great work of historical topography, a Syrian tra¬ 
dition that went back to Ibn ‘Asakir and flourished 
at least until the 18th century. 

Works of more “modem” style tended to reflect in 
quite direct ways the central contemporary political- 
cultural debates of the countries in which they were 
written. This was, of course, true not only of works 
on recent history but of those dealing with the more 
remote past. Indeed, the segments of the past chosen 
for discussion provide an excellent index of these de¬ 
bates. In Egypt, attention was focused equally on the 
19th century (especially Muhammad ‘Air, Isma‘Il, and 
the ‘Urabl Revolt) and on the beginnings of Islamic 
history. On the former topic, the key works produced 
in this period were probably those of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Rafi‘I (1889-1966), Muhammad Sabri (1894-1978) 
and Shafik Ghurbal (1894-1961). Al-Rafi‘I, an ardent 
partisan of the old National Party founded by Mustafa 
Kamil at the turn of the century and deeply immersed 
in Egypt’s political struggles, was self-taught as a his¬ 
torian and wrote exclusively in Arabic. Sabri and 
Ghurbal, in contrast, were professional academics; both 
took doctorates from the Sorbonne, held chairs at 
Cairo University, and published much of their major 
work in French or English. 

In regard to early Islamic history, Taha Husayn’s 
Fi Tshi‘r al-djahili (Cairo 1926), Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal’s Haydt Muhammad (Cairo 1934), and Ahmad 
Amin’s three books on early Islamic history (Fa$r al- 
Islam, Duha al-Isldm and Ifuhr al-Islam , Cairo 1928-53) 
are certainly landmarks in their various ways. Taha 
Husayn [y.jy.] had taken a Sorbonne doctorate with 
a thesis on Ibn Khaldun; his attack on the authen¬ 
ticity of pre-Islamic Arabic poetry was an effort (almost 
disastrous for him and Cairo University) to apply 
European text criticism to a culturally sanctified body 
of literature. The works of Haykal and Amin, in con¬ 
trast, were attempts to synthesise Islamic piety and 
“scientific” historical method. Haykal’s use of modern 
critical methods is open to question on a variety of 
grounds, but his biography of the Prophet was a lit¬ 
erary tour de force , a superbly integrated portrait in¬ 
fused with a distinctively 20th-century sensibility. Ahmad 
Amin’s studies, though less accessible, have commanded 
broad respect since their first publication. Although 
he was a graduate of the School for Kadis and was 
largely self-taught as a historian, his European col¬ 
leagues at Cairo University formally recommended 
him for a professorial chair on the strength of his 
publications. 

The leading historians of this period did not sim¬ 
ply toe the official line. On the contrary, many of 
them were often in trouble with their governments. Nor 
is their work merely a coded statement of their own 
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ideological predilections, for the work of every writer 
mentioned above has proved of enduring value. Al- 
RafiTs books, for example, were regularly reprinted 
down through the 1960s. But it remains the case that 
all these works were shaped in the context of the 
political struggles of their day, including the struggle 
for cultural identity. 

C. The Cold War and the apogee of Middle Eastern nation¬ 
alisms 1945-1970. 

World War II marked another watershed, as the 
domination of the region by Great Britain and France 
collapsed, to be replaced by a bi-polar world of 
American-Soviet rivalry. Down at least to the early 
1970s, and in some arenas down to the present, intel¬ 
lectuals in the Arab lands and Persia tended to inter¬ 
pret their past within a single broad framework, as 
a struggle against foreign domination—England and 
France in the modem period, of course, but often 
fellow-Muslims (Mamluk amirs, Arab invaders, el alii) 
in the mediaeval past. In the revolutionary age begin¬ 
ning in the mid-1950s, it was inevitable that many 
would also begin to look seriously at Marxism [see 
mark(i)siyya] as an intellectual tradition, and thus to 
link issues of internal class struggle with long-estab¬ 
lished concerns about imperialism. 

The inevitable engagement of historians in the polit¬ 
ical struggles of the post-war years did not prevent 
the increasing professionalisation of historical writing. 
The process was rooted in the rapid growth of higher 
education in Middle Eastern countries: a flood of new 
students into the universities required more profes¬ 
sors, and professors, of course, had to have advanced 
research degrees. Down to the early 1970s, credible 
Ph.D.s could only be obtained abroad, preferably in 
Paris or London (the old imperial capitals, ironically), 
but many students found themselves in newer and 
less prestigious institutions in the north of England or 
the American Middle West. In any case, the bilingual 
nature of historical research among Middle Eastern 
scholars continued and even increased; many of the 
major French and English monographs published dur¬ 
ing these years had begun life as their doctoral the¬ 
ses at the Sorbonne and the University of London. 

Again, it would be extremely misleading to in¬ 
terpret scholarly production simply as a reflection of 
ideology and political conflict. If a test for the “pure 
scholarship” of a work is its usability by scholars 
of highly disparate political-ideological commitments, 
then much produced in this era must rank very high 
indeed. It is, for example, hard to imagine early 
Islamic history without the contributions of ‘Abd al- 
‘Azfz al-Duri and Salih al-'Alf and colleagues of the 
Universities of Baghdad and Basra. For the more 
recent centuries of Ayyubid, Mamluk and Ottoman 
domination in Greater Syria (i.e. Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine), we are much indebted to scholars like 
Kamal Salfbi and Muhammad c Adnan al-Bakhft, with 
flourishing centres of historical studies at the American 
University of Beirut and the University of Damascus 
and major publications of texts and studies emanat¬ 
ing from them. In spite of political controls placed 
on Egyptian scholars under the Nasser regime, the 
students of Muhammad AnFs at Cairo University ini¬ 
tiated a major body of scholarship on the social and 
economic history of 19th and 20th-century Egypt. And 
for an earlier but hardly less contested era, that of 
the Crusaders, Ayyubids, and Mamluks, Sa'Fd e Abd 
al-Fattah ‘Ashur (b. 1922) and his many students pro¬ 
duced (and continue to do so) a major corpus of texts 
and studies still too little consulted among Western 
scholars. Even so, the free play of historical research 


was undeniably constrained by political pressures which 
far exceeded the partisanship of the previous era. 

D. Since 1970. 

Several of the underlying trends established during 
the 1950s and 60s have continued apace, in partic¬ 
ular the burgeoning of universities and research insti¬ 
tutes throughout the Middle East. In spite of chronic 
underfunding and a strong emphasis on scientific-tech¬ 
nical training, this trend has led to an expansion of 
academic history. Particularly important, especially for 
the Ottoman period in Turkey and the Arab lands, 
has been a great improvement in the organisation of 
archives and documentation centres of all kinds. An¬ 
other trend, already discernible before 1970 but much 
stronger since, has been the growing number of his¬ 
torians from the Middle East who hold permanent 
academic appointments in Europe and the United 
States. Admittedly, most of these completed their grad¬ 
uate studies in Western universities, but even so they 
bring a perspective rooted in the cultures and his¬ 
torical experience of the Middle East. The causes for 
this phenomenon are complex, but it does represent 
a highly significant inversion of the time-honoured 
pattern of student missions from the Middle East to 
the West. 

The political climate in which historians must try 
to work has been variable but never easy. Apart from 
the pressures exerted by security-conscious regimes, the 
Islamic movement everywhere has increasingly affected 
historical inquiry and writing, as it has intellectual life 
in general. For example, a trend seen in the Arab 
world during the early 1970s, a radical critique of 
the nature of early Islamic society and even of the 
soundness of the sources, has been silenced or at least 
driven underground. There has been no real progress 
in Arabic-language works on the life of Muhammad 
since Haykal’s famous biography was published more 
than sixty years ago. 

In spite of such official and cultural pressures, how¬ 
ever, many periods and topics seem to be politically 
and religiously neutral, in the sense that historians are 
relatively free to construct their accounts of them in 
accordance with their own purposes and outlooks, rather 
than in accordance with externally dictated agendas. 
The Middle Periods of Islamic history ( ca . 950-1500) 
have long fallen in this category, with the partial 
exception of the Crusades and the figure of Salah al- 
Dln, and we can now add the early ‘Abbasids and 
Ottomans, who no longer make a useful target for 
Arab nationalist polemics. The social and economic 
history of the late 18th and 19th centuries in par¬ 
ticular has attracted a great deal of first-rate work 
during the past two decades. As regards pre-modern 
times, the early ‘Abbasids, the Saldjukids and the 
Mamluks have continued to be the subject of valu¬ 
able and sometimes ground-breaking studies. To name 
individual scholars for the last two decades is invidi¬ 
ous, since there are now so many historians at work, 
and it is hardly possible as yet to identify those whose 
contributions will prove seminal or enduring. What 
can be said is that the Arab countries now possess a 
substantial corps of professional academic historians 
writing chiefly in Arabic. In this respect, the history 
of the region is increasingly in the hands of its own 
scholars—the natural state of things, we might sup¬ 
pose, but one which was hardly the case for most of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 
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(e) North Africa. [See Suppl.]. 

(f) In Muslim Spain. 

Historical writing done in al-Andalus may be clas¬ 
sified under two headings: chronicles dealing with the 
history of al-Andalus specifically and general histories 
of Islam. With the exception of certain very remark¬ 
able works, only the first category will be discussed 
here. However, there is also much historical informa¬ 
tion of great importance in works which are not chron¬ 
icles, such as biographical dictionaries, geographical 
descriptions and adab works. 

'Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/853) was the author 
of a K al-Ta’rikh , one of the oldest universal histo¬ 
ries written in Arabic and the first historical work to 
be written in Muslim Spain. It contains a chapter on 
the conquest of the Iberian peninsula plus predictions 
of the loss and destruction of al-Andalus. It is the 
oldest source on the names and the chronology of 
the governors of Spain before the arrival of c Abd al- 
Rahman I. As the source for his redaction of the his¬ 
tory, Ibn Habib used Egyptian traditionists, who played 
a most important role in the formation of the earli¬ 
est historiographical tradition in al-Andalus. Yet de¬ 
spite the recent re-evaluation of his work and his place 
in Muslim Spanish culture, one cannot really consider 
Ibn Habib as the founder of historiography there. 
This place belongs in all true justice to Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Razi (274-344/888-955), the 
author of al-Istfab ft ansab mashdhxr ahl al-Andalus and 
of the Akhbar muluk al-Andalus. Unfortunately, al-RazI’s 
works have only been preserved in citations by later 
writers, or in old translations into Portuguese or Casti¬ 
lian. His chronicle covered the whole of the history 
of al-Andalus, and, so far as we know of this text, it 
was characterised by a desire to produce written his¬ 
tory and an effort at chronological precision and at 
verifying both written and oral sources. 

One of his contemporaries, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah al-Hukayyim (d. 341/953), wrote a K. fl ansab 
al-dakhilin ild al-Andalus min al-gjiarb wa-ghayrihim, which 
he dedicated to the caliph al-Nasir in 330/941-2 and 
which probably followed the lines of historical research 
delineated by al-Razi. Al-Hukayyim’s text, however, 
fell into oblivion (only citations of it are known in 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushl’s biographical dic¬ 
tionary), whilst al-RazI’s work continued to be used 
by many later historians. Al-Razi, indeed, became the 
model historian for AndalusI historical writing to fol¬ 
low. His son ‘Isa b. Ahmad al-Razi (d. 379/980) con¬ 
tinued in his father’s tradition and wrote a Ta’rikh 
al-Andalus, some parts of which are preserved by Ibn 
Hayyan (who was not, it seems, able to consult a 
complete text of the work) and by al-Makkari. 

Two other important historical works were also 
produced in the course of the 4th/10th century. 
The first belongs to the genre of universal history: 
the resume (mukhtasar, ikhtisar) which ‘Arib b. Sa‘Id (d. 
370/980 [q-vf] wrote of al-Tabarfs History. c Arib con¬ 
siderably enlarged the parts of al-Tabari’s work deal¬ 
ing with the history of al-Andalus, but only his text 
for the period 291/902 to 320/932 survives. Never¬ 
theless, it was an important source for such authors 
as Ibn Hayyan and Ibn ‘Idharl. The second of these 
chronicles is the Ta } nkh Iftitah al-Andalus of Ibn al- 
Kutiyya (d. 367/977 [< 7 .^.]), who traced the history of 
the province from the Islamic conquest to ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ill’s reign. It is possible that the version of 
the work which has come down to us is incomplete, 
since some citations of Ibn al-Kutiyya in later authors 
are not found in the text as we know it today. As 
for his historiographical orientation, some people have 
discerned Shu‘ubf tendencies in Ibn al-Kutiyya [see 
shu‘ubiyya], but it seems sufficient to characterise his 
attitude as that of a Muslim scholar of non-Arab ori¬ 
gin, a partisan of the Umayyads and a writer with 
a moralising aim. The Ta’nkh Iftitah al-Andalus pays 
especial attention to the mawdll and the muwalladun, 
which has been connected with the author’s origins 
in the family of Ibn al-Kutiyya, the descendant of 
one of the marriages of Sara al-Kutiyya, who belonged 
to the Visigothic royal house. 

The 5th/11th century can be called the golden age 
of history writing in al-Andalus through both its rich¬ 
ness and also the variety of works composed during 
this period. At the outset, authors continued the “genea¬ 
logical” approach begun by aJ-Hukayyim and Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Razi, of which the most successful 
example is the Dj.amharat ansab al-Arab by Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064 [q.vf), an indispensable work for knowl¬ 
edge of the lineages of the Arabs established in Muslim 
Spain and those of the Berbers, as well as being a 
general work on genealogies. The K. al-Tbar of Ibn 
Abi ’l-Fayyad (d. 459/1066) is known only from cita¬ 
tions in other writers, from which it has been deduced 
that it was a history of al-Andalus from the conquest 
until, at least, the age of the Taifas. The Tarsi' al- 
akhbdr of al-‘Udhri (d. 478/1085 [q.v.]) mixes geo¬ 
graphical description with historical information. 
Around three-quarters of the original text have been 
lost, but the surviving part includes abundant and 
most interesting historical information, above all for 
the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th centuries and also for the first 
part of the next one. Al-'Udhrl is a basic source for 
our knowledge of rebellions against the central power, 
to which he seems to have paid particular attention. 
Even so, one should not interpret this prominence of 
rebellions in al-‘UdhrI’s work as reflecting a special 
standpoint of the author, who confined himself to set¬ 
ting them down as events in the life and activity of 
a specific region in a particular historical period. 

But the most important figure of the history of al- 
Andalus in the 5th/11 th century is probably Ibn Hay¬ 
yan (d. 469/1076 [q.vf), who dominates the historical 
panorama of his time and of later times. Ibn Hayyan’s 
work as a compiler of earlier historical sources was 
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enormous, and this explains the loss of many of these 
works, since it was easier to consult them via his com¬ 
pilation, called al-Muktabis. In this work, Ibn Hayyan’s 
personal intervention is almost nil; in practice, he lim¬ 
ited himself to gathering together everything which 
had been written before his time concerning the ear¬ 
lier centuries of Islam in Muslim Spain. The Muktabis 
has survived till today only partially. The second great 
historical work of Ibn Hayyan, al-Matin, must have 
been very different from the first. He wrote it over 
a period of several years, and was still at work on it 
in 463/1070-1. The text is above all known through 
the long fragments of it reproduced by Ibn Bassam 
in his Dhakhlra. a fundamental source for the end of 
the Umayyad state and the birth of the Taifa prin¬ 
cipalities. In his Matin , Ibn Hayyan used oral sources 
plus his own personal experience, and he offered his 
own explanation of historical events which he had 
witnessed. Two other lost works of his, Akhbar al-dawla 
al- c dmiriyya and al-Batsha al-kubrd (on the Banu Djahwar 
of Cordova) may possibly have been part of the Matin. 

This survey of 5th/l Ith-century Andalusi historical 
writing should not be completed without mention of 
a unique work within the genre, al-Tibyan c an al-haditha 
al-k&’ina bi-dawlat Bani jjri ji Ghamata , written ca. 
488/1095 by the last of the Taifa kings of Granada, 
‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin. It can be classified as a clas¬ 
sic example of dynastic history, but is also the auto¬ 
biography of a dethroned prince. It is, accordingly, 
of doubtful objectivity; c Abd Allah endeavours above 
all to justify his role in the events which surrounded 
the fall of the ZTrid dynasty. But at the same time, 
the Tibyan is the sole Arabic source which can be set 
at the side of Ibn Hayyan’s information on the trou¬ 
bled period preceding the entry of the Almoravids 
into the Peninsula. Although later historians, such as 
Ibn al-Khatib, knew the Tibyan , it is only cited by 
al-Nubahi in his al-Markaba al- c ulyd , a history of the 
judges of al-Andalus; yet its minor significance in the 
historiographical tradition should not make us forget 
its value as a document of personal witness. 

Ibn Hayyan’s influence in historical writing can also 
be measured by the existence of later works which are 
merely resumes of his texts, sometimes directly, some¬ 
times via intermediate sources. The so-called Cronica 
anonima of al-Nasir is, in fact, just a resume of part 
of the Muktabis. The case of the Akhbar madjmvfa is 
more complicated. The anonymous author describes 
the Islamic expansion through the Maghrib until the 
middle of the 2 nd/ 8 th century, whilst paying especial 
attention to al-Andalus. The work’s nature and the 
date of its composition have been the object of lengthy 
discussions, without coming to any conclusive result. 
The text is a compilation of written sources which 
pays especial attention to anecdotes, whilst omitting, 
in general, chronological precision. According to the 
latest results of historiographical research, the Akhbar 
ma(Hmu e a is to be connected with late, North African, 
sources, with which the text shares a common ori¬ 
gin, one unidentified but which would ostensibly derive 
from Ibn Hayyan’s Muktabis. After the manner of the 
Akhbar , the work of an anonymous author which is 
called Fath al-Andalus seems to be the Silat al-mughrib, 
a lost work by Ibn Muzayn (d. after 471/1078-9). 

At the end of the 5th/11th century, al-Andalus be¬ 
came a province of North African empires, first that 
of the Almoravids and then, shortly afterwards, of the 
Almohads. Historical writing reflected this political 
dependence, and the vigorous development of histo¬ 
riography during the century of the Taifas declined 
under the pre-eminence of Ma gh rib! historians. In 


any case, the Almoravid period was too short to allow 
the growth of dynastic historiography comparable to 
what had taken shape in the Umayyad period and 
was to appear under the Almohads. Only a few frag¬ 
ments have been preserved of the Andalusi chronicler 
of the Almoravids, Ibn al-Sayrafi (d. 570/1174 [i q.v .]). 
One special case, in this period, is that of Ilyasa* b. 
Hazm (d. 575/1179), author of al-Mughrib ji akhbar 
mahasin ahl al-Maghrib, a work which he wrote for the 
Ayyubid Salah al-Din whilst he was staying in Egypt, 
but its text, which was a source for e.g. al-Dhahabi, 
drew the contempt of the Andalusi Ibn al-Abbar. The 
Mugjirib was, in effect, a re-writing of the history of 
Muslim Spain with the intention of attracting the atten¬ 
tion of the Muslims of the East to the Christian men¬ 
ace against al-Andalus. 

During the Almohad period and until the appear¬ 
ance, in the 8th/14th century, of Ibn al-Khatib. the 
history of al-Andalus was written in the context of 
the history of the Maghrib, a fact of which the authors 
on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar were aware. 
Thus the most interesting work of Ibn al-Abbar 
(d. 658/1260 [?.r.]) from the historical point of view, 
al-Hulla al-siyara\ was dedicated to the poets from 
noble families of both North Africa and al-Andalus. 
In it, Ibn al-Abbar gave citations from earlier histo¬ 
rians, including Ibn Hayyan’s al-Matin , but it is 
unknown whether he employed this text directly or 
via fragments copied by Ibn Bassam. In any case, 
the history of Muslim Spain in the 6th-7th/12th-13th 
centuries has to be read in the chroniclers of the 
Maghrib, such as Ibn al-Kardabus, Ibn al-Shabbat, 
Ibn Sahib al-Salat, ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Ibn 
al-Kattan, Ibn Tdhari and Ibn Abi Zari. One should 
add to these names that of the author of al-Hulal al- 
mawshiyya , a work written towards the end of the 8 th/ 
14th century and attributed to Ibn Simak, who came 
from Malaga. Amongst these authors, Ibn Tdhari 
deserves special mention. The final redaction of his 
Bay an al-mughrib is dated 712/1312; to write his his¬ 
tory of the Maghrib and Muslim Spain, he used many 
Andalusi sources now lost, those of Ibn Hayyan being 
notable here. 

Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1374 [< 7 .^.]) probably domi¬ 
nates the intellectual scene in his age, during which 
al-Andalus was reduced to the territory of the Nasrid 
kingdom of Granada. Amongst his immense produc¬ 
tion, at least four works pertain to the domain of his¬ 
tory, with nuances here which have to be made more 
precise. Al-Ihata ji akhbar Ghamata is, first of all, a bio¬ 
graphical dictionary, with the aim of serving as an 
encyclopaedia of Granada, for which the author drew 
on documents from the royal chancery to which he 
had access. The work is thus of prime importance 
for his own time. 

The history of the Nasrid dynasty (up to 765/ 
1363-4) was the subject of Ibn al-Khatlb’s second his¬ 
torical work, al-Lamha al-badriyya. In his Nufadat al- 
$irab, he gave his personal memoirs for the period 
761-3/1359-62, and since the author was very actively 
involved in the political life of his time, it is thus an 
important source for the history both of Granada and 
the Maghrib. However, Ibn al-Khatlb’s most ambitious 
historical work was his A c mal al-ctlam li-man buyi e a kabl 
al-ihtildm. Written to defend the legitimacy of the claim 
to power of the infant son of the Marlnid sultan 'Abd 
al-'Aziz (d. 774/1372-3), its second part is devoted to 
a general history of al-Andalus, drawing upon earlier 
sources of which the author gives in a summary fash¬ 
ion. The interest of the historical material in the A < mal 
becomes more marked in the work’s last part, which 
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also includes a resume of the history of Castile. 

No historical chronicles were written during the last 
century of al-Andalus’s existence (9th/15th century), 
but material on the history of this period continued 
nevertheless to be used by North African writers, such 
as the anonymous compiler of the Dhikr bilad al-Andalus, 
which was very probably written during this century. 
The history of Muslim Spain was also the subject of 
a chronicle written in North African exile, the anony¬ 
mous Nubdhat al-asr ji alshbdr muluk Bam Nasr, dating 
from 945/1540, which traces the history of Granada 
from 882/1477 to the emigration following the con¬ 
quest of 1492. Finally, the monumental work of al- 
Makkari (d. 1014/1631 [<?.y.]), Nqfh al-tib min ghusn 
al-Andalus al-ratib , although in the ostensible form of 
a biography of Ibn al-Khatib, contains numerous frag¬ 
ments from historical texts, and in this respect can 
be considered as an anthology of the historical and 
literary production of al-Andalus. 
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2. In Persian. 

Persian history falls into two well-marked periods, 
the pre-Islamic and the Islamic, each with their cal- 
endrical systems. In the Ilkhanate a modified version 
of the Chinese-Uighur duodecimal animal cycle was 
introduced and continued in use, with modifications, 
alongside the Hidjri lunar calendar and the Hidjrl 
solar calendar from 1911 to 1925. 

Persian histories as distinct from histories in Arabic 
written by Persians do not pre-date the 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury. By that time Persia had become part of the 
Islamic world and the surviving fragments of ancient 
Persian history had passed from Pahlavi into Arabic 
literary and historical writing. Islamic tradition was 
universal and all-embracing in its character, and its 
all-pervading nature gave a certain unity and inner 
consistency to Persian historical writing down to mod¬ 
ern times. Alongside the Islamic tradition, the mem¬ 
ory of ancient Persia survived, largely in the form of 
myth and legend [see kayAnids]. It was passed down 
in oral and written form (see E. Yarshater, Iranian his¬ 
torical tradition , in idem (ed.), Comb, hist. Iran, iii (1), 
The Seleucid , Parthian and Sasanian periods , 477). In the 
3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, Persian versions of 
the national history emerged in prose and verse, 
notably in the £hdh-nama of Firdawsi [</.o.] and there¬ 
after the tradition of ancient Persia had a kind of 
“ghost existence”, but it never became the dominant 
feature in the historical tradition. Even in the Kadjar 
period, when there was an attempt in some quarters 
to revive the heritage of ancient Persia (cf. Fursat, 
Athar al J Ad}am), the shah was still referred to as shahan- 
shah-i islampanah, as he had been in Safawid times. 

As a result of the long wars with the nomads of 
Central Asia in pre-Islamic times, “Turan” was seen 
as the antithesis of “Iran”. This antagonism re-emerged 
in mediaeval Persia in the dichotomy between turk 
and tdfyik (cf. Yarshater, op. cit., 396), and from the 
7th/13th century in the form of a Turco-Mongol tra¬ 
dition. This was important in tribal and military circles, 
which provided the major dynasties in post-Mongol 
times, but it was almost totally ignored by the “men 
of the pen” and does not play an important part in 
the written tradition. This is so even in the Ilkhanate, 
when the writing of history flourished. In any case, 
after the conversion of the Mongols to Islam, it can 
be assumed that the Islamic tradition reasserted itself. 

The role of the royal court was immensely impor¬ 
tant in the production of histories. It was largely rulers 
to whom historians looked for pecuniary reward. 
Consequently, it was customary for histories to be 
dedicated to contemporary princes; and some were 
commissioned by rulers. Apart from this, the general 
cultural climate tended to be set by the court. Many, 
if not assemblies of learned men, were centres in 
which learning was encouraged as, for example, the 
courts of the Samanids [^.».], of Mahmud b. Sebiiktigfn 
[q.i i.], the Ilkhan Ghazan [ 9 . 0 .] and the Tfmurids 
Shahrukh Mlrza b. Timur [q.vv] and Sultan Husayn 
Mlrza b. Mansur b. Baykara. In mediaeval times the 
nadtm [ q.v .] or boon companion of the ruler had to 
be able to converse on historical subjects, and a sec¬ 
retary in government service was expected to have a 
thorough knowledge of the past (F. Rosenthal, A his¬ 
tory of Muslim historiography , Leiden 1952, 46-7). Hamd 
Allah al-Mustawf! al-KazwIn! [q.v.] describes how he 
developed a taste for sciences in general and history 
in particular in the circle of Rashid al-Dln Fadl Allah 
al-Tablb [q.v] ( Tankh-i Guzida, ed. c Abd al-Husayn 
Nawa’T, Tehran AHS 1339/1960, 2-3). 

Those who wrote history were Muslims, and they 


inherited the presumptions which prevailed in con¬ 
temporary Islamic civilisation. Many of them were 
government officials. Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Muham¬ 
mad BaPamI [q.v], the father of Persian historiogra¬ 
phy, belonged to a family from which many wazirs 
had come and he himself was wazir first to the Samanid 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Nuh and secondly to his successor 
Mansur. Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad b. Husayn BayhakI 
[see bayhakI], the author of the Tankh-i Mas‘udi, was 
a secretary in the chancellery of the Ghaznavid Mas‘ud 
b. Mahmud [q.v]. The author of the Djahan-gusha , 
‘Ala’ al-Dln ‘Ata’ Malik Djuwaynl [q.v], and Rashid 
al-Dln Fadl Allah, who wrote the Didmi c al-tawankh, 
both held high office under the Ilkhans. Fasih al- 
Kh w afi, author of the Mudfmal-i fasthi , served Shah¬ 
rukh Mlrza b. Timur and Baysonghor [q.v]\ Iskandar 
MunshI, (Iskandar Beg), author of the Alam-ara-yi 
c Abbasi, was employed for a time in the Safawid chan¬ 
cery; and Muhammad TakI Sipihr [q.v], who wrote 
the Nasikh al-tawankh, was a secretary in the dxwan of 
Muhammad Shah Kadjar. Mlrza Mihdl Khan Astara- 
badl, who was employed in the secretariat of Nadir 
Shah [ 9 . 0 .], was appointed official historiographer in 
1148/1736. 

A number of historians were c ulama\ Zahlr al-Dln 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘All b. Zayd b. Funduk [see al-bayhakI] 
was for a short period in 526/1132 kadi of Bayhak 
and subsequently taught in various mosques in Nlsha- 
pur. The Ghurid historian Abu ‘Amr Minhadj al-Dln 
Djuzdjanl [^.i>.] was the son of a kadi and became 
kadi al-kuddl in the Dihll Sultanate, whither he had 
fled in 623/1226 after the first Mongol invasion. c Abd 
Allah b. c Umar Baydawl [q.v], who wrote the gen¬ 
eral history Nizam al-tawankh , and died towards the 
end of the 7th/13th century, was at one time kadi 
al-kudat of Shiraz. ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkand! [q.v], 
the author of the Matla 1 al-sa c dayn, was the son of a 
kadi. The tradition of historical writing continued 
among the f i ulama 3 down to modern times (cf. the 
Tankh-i Isfahan of HadjdjI Mlrza Hasan Khan Ansar! 
Djabirl). 

Hasan Beg Rumlu (b. 938/1531-2), the author of 
the Ahsan al-tawankh, by exception, belonged to the 
military classes, having entered the ranks of the kurcis 
as a child. His history was planned to be in twelve 
volumes. Only two, the eleventh and the twelfth, in 
the form of annals from the accession of Shahrukh 
in 807/1404 to the reign of Shah Isma‘11 II (900- 
85/1495-1577) are extant. Whether the other volumes 
were ever written is not known. 

That many, if not most, Persian histories were writ¬ 
ten by government officials and members of the rul¬ 
ing classes results in a rather one-sided view. Facts 
unpalatable to the author’s patron or to the received 
tradition tended to be omitted, and his victories were 
exaggerated; dissident movements on the whole were 
played down. The common people received little atten¬ 
tion and we see the mass of the population, if at all, 
through the eyes of the ruling classes. Against state¬ 
ments of prosperity, well-being and good government, 
must be set periods of tyranny, disorder, insecurity, 
drought, famine, hoarding and war. 

The general disposition of Persian historians was 
to record not to explain. This was perhaps partly due 
to the assumption that divine sanction corroborated 
world order—that God’s cause triumphs in Islam. They 
did not pretend to re-create the past, and for the 
most part they ignored the development of human char¬ 
acter and personality. The encyclopaedist Muhammad 
b. Mahmud Amull, writing in 735/1334-5, states that 
the value of history and biography lay not in the col- 
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lection of stories and traditions but in admonition and 
warning, so that wise men might not set their hearts 
on this world but might concern themselves with the 
acquisition of eternal happiness ( Nafa’is al-Junun , ed. 
Abu ’1-Hasan ShaVanl, Tehran 1377/1958, ii, 170). 
In fact, the general belief that history corroborated 
the Muslim view of the world tended towards the 
“anecdotalism” of history. Provided the anecdotes were 
“useful”, authors were not unduly particular about 
their authenticity. 

The purposes which impelled Persian historians to 
write history were various. Rosenthal’s emphasis on 
the utilitarian approach of Muslim historians (op. cit ., 
47) applies also to Persian historians. First and fore¬ 
most they were Muslims and as such their concern 
was to contribute to stability and to further right reli¬ 
gion. The problem of power did not arise for them: 
the function of the state as they conceived it was to 
create conditions in which the good life could be 
lived. Histories were therefore composed partly in 
order to illustrate this. Almost all start with a section 
in praise of God. The views of MTrkh w and \g.vi\, the 
author of the Rawdat al-saja ’ who died in 903/1498, 
are fairly typical of earlier and later writers. He held 
that useful lessons were to be learnt from history and 
that its function was to admonish and warn. The 
preservation of the good name of the just was another 
motive which induced authors to write. Djuwaynl 
states that he had been urged by a group of his 
friends to write his history as a memorial to the ex¬ 
cellence of the ruler (Qahan-gusha, ed. Muhammad 
Kazwlni, London 1912, i, 2-3). Ibn Funduk was in 
part inspired to write his history by a belief in the 
pre-eminence of learning (Tankfe-i Bayhak , ed. Ahmad 
Bahmanyar, Tehran AHS 1317/1938, 5-6), but he 
was also concerned with the “usefulness” of history 
as a yardstick with which to judge the events of the 
present (10). Somewhat exceptionally he also regarded 
the study of history as in itself interesting (8-9). In 
the case of those who wrote local histories an impor¬ 
tant factor was local pride (see further below). 

The sources at the disposal of Persian historians 
were written and oral traditions, the works of earlier 
writers, and their own personal experiences. Those 
who were state officials had access to material in state 
chanceries; mustawfis , such as Hamd Allah al-Kazwmi, 
probably had in their possession tax records. Although 
no state archives are extant prior to the modern per¬ 
iod, various collections of state documents exist such 
as the \ Atabat al-kataba of Muntadjab al-Dm Bad!' al- 
Katib Djuwavnf belonging to the Saldjuk period, al- 
Tawassul ila ’l-tarassul of Baha’ al-Dln Baghdadi for 
the Saldjuk and Kh w arazmshahl periods, and the Dastur 
al-katib of Muhammad b. Hindushah Nakhdjiwanl for 
the late Ilkhanid and Djala’irid periods. Innumerable 
state documents also survived in historical and liter¬ 
ary works (see B.G. Fragner, Repertorium persischer Herr- 
scherurkunden , Freiburg im Br. 1980) or in private hands 
and were available to later writers. This archival mate¬ 
rial is sporadic—continuous series do not exist until 
modern times. A few personal letters have survived 
from earlier periods independently or in collections of 
documents. Some of the documents in literary col¬ 
lections are “model” documents, presumably based on 
current theory or practice. 

Biographical literature as part of historical litera¬ 
ture exists, but is of a rather special kind. The copi¬ 
ous lives of Sufi saints and holy men are in large 
part hagiography. Typically, biographical material is 
found in tabakat literature and in wafayat in chroni¬ 
cles at the end of each year or reign, with predom¬ 


inance given to the religious classes. The biographi¬ 
cal material in the Taiikh-i { dlam-drd-yi 'abbasi of 
Iskandar Beg MunshI, written in the early 11 th/16th 
century, is exceptional in that a balance is preserved 
between the military, religious and bureaucratic classes, 
which would seem to correspond, in some measure, 
to the actual distribution of power in the state. 
Biographical dictionaries devoted to the religious classes 
are common but rare in the case of other groups 
except poets. Exceptionally, the Athar al-wuzara’ of 
‘Aklll, who lived at the court of Husayn Baykara, 
and the Dastur al-wuzara 3 of Kh w andamlr [<y.y.], are 
devoted to the lives of wazirs. That such works are 
much rarer than those devoted to the religious classes 
suggests that the contribution of the individual Muslim 
to the transmission of Islam was regarded as more 
important than his contribution to the building-up of 
the state. However, in dynastic and local histories 
space is devoted to members of the ruling house, their 
officials and those who were thought to have con¬ 
tributed to local development (see further A.K.S. 
Lambton, Persian biographical literature , in B. Lewis and 
P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, London 
1962, 141-51). Full-length biographies such as are 
known in the West do not exist in Persian until mod¬ 
ern times. In recent years an increasing number of 
personal reminiscences and memoirs, written to record 
events in which the authors had participated and 
sometimes to justify that participation, or simply for 
persona] diversion, have been published (see further 
Fragner, Persische Memoirenliteratur als Quelle zur neueren 
Geschichte bans , Wiesbaden 1979). 

There are also some rather unusual works which 
are part of historical literature but do not fit exactly 
into the category of either history or biography. One 
such is the Rustam al-lawankh of Rustam al-Hukama’ 
(ed. Muhammad MushfrT, Tehran AHS 1348/1969), 
begun in 1193/1779-30 and finished in 1199/1784-5. 
It is a strange jumble of fact and fiction, parable and 
reality, but it contains a good deal of information on 
political, administrative and social conditions (see 
Lambton, Some new trends in Islamic political thought in 
late 18th and early 19th century Persia, in SI, xxxix, 101 ff.). 

History written in Persian begins with BaPami, who 
was commissioned by Mansur b. Nuh I [^.y.] in 
352/963 to prepare a Persian translation of the Ta’rikh 
al-Rusul wa ’l-muluk , written in Arabic by Muhammad 
b. Djarir al-Tabari, which begins with the creation 
of the world. BaPaml’s work is not simply a transla¬ 
tion of al-Tabari’s history. As various scholars have 
pointed out, it abbreviates al-Tabari’s text but also 
in parts supplements it and includes unique informa¬ 
tion not to be found in al-Tabari’s history or, in some 
cases, in any other source (D.M. Dunlop, Arab civiliza¬ 
tion to A.D. 1500 , London 1971, 90-1, and cf. B. Spuler, 
Die hislorische Literatur Persiens bis zum 13. Jahrhundert als 
Spiegel seiner geistigen Entwieklung, in his Gesammelte Aufsatze , 
Leiden 1980, 341). Elton Daniel, in a recent article, 
examines in detail the mss. and editions of BaPamfs 
translation (Manuscripts and editions of BaPami’s Tarjamah-i 
Tdnkh-i Tabari, in JRAS [1990], 282-321). He states 
that the chapter on the death of Hasan b. 'All b. 
Abl Talib [<y.y.] is not found in al-Tabari and that 
various sections “are explicitly described as amplifi¬ 
cations of Tabari’s text” (284); also, that there are 
“scattered throughout the text attributions of mater¬ 
ial either to personal observation, specific sources or 
‘sources other than Muhammad b. Jarir’” (284-5). 
BaTaml “not only added material to Tabari, he fre¬ 
quently disagreed with him, pointing out errors and 
inconsistencies in Tabari’s accounts and offering alter- 
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natives to them” (285). Like Zeki Velidi Togan ( Volker- 
schaften des Chazarenreiches im neunten Jahrhundert , in KCsA, 
iii [1940], 54), Daniel considers that Bal'amfs history 
should be regarded as an independent work, albeit 
based on al-Tabari, “important in its own right as 
the oldest extant historical work in the Persian lan¬ 
guage and the model for much of later Persian his¬ 
torical prose” (ibid., 286). He suggests that the decision 
to translate al-Tabari was part of a larger programme 
that also led to the translation of al-Tabari’s Tafrir 
and the catechism known as the Sawad-i a e £am and 
“almost certainly constituted an effort to propagate a 
state-sanctioned, ‘official’ ideology of Islamic history 
and dogma, presumably in defence of the Samanid 
regime”. 

BaPami set the pattern, and once set, the general 
tendency was to follow it, though the hadith mental¬ 
ity characteristic of al-Tabari weakened with the pass¬ 
ing of time. Typically, Persian history is embodied in 
the general or “universal” history. These general his¬ 
tories begin with creation and are compounded of 
legendary, semi-legendary and historical elements. They 
are not world histories. With the rise of Islam the 
interest of the writers became limited to the spread 
of Islam and to the boundaries of the political struc¬ 
ture within which the writer lived, and so “universal” 
history became little more than a summary intro¬ 
duction to dynastic or provincial history (H.A.R. Gibb, 
EP, art. Ta'rikh). Their authors copied and abridged 
the work of their predecessors with or without acknowl¬ 
edgement. They can be regarded as primary sources 
only when they come to relate contemporary or near¬ 
contemporary events. Some, though not all, are annal¬ 
istic, but the narrative frequently breaks the bounds 
of a given year. Many contain eye-witness accounts 
of the happenings which they record. An interesting 
feature of general histories, which perhaps bears wit¬ 
ness to a sense of the continuity of history among 
their writers, is the composition of numerous Dhayls or 
continuations of existing histories, such as the Dhayl 
of Hafiz-i Abru [< q.v ] to the Qami' al-tawarikh of Rashid 
al-Dln. 

One of the earliest general histories in Persian is 
the Z a y n al-akhbar of Gardlzl [q.v]. A rather later ex¬ 
ample is the anonymous Mudj.mal al-tawarikh wa Tkisas 
(ed. Malik al-Shu < ara > Bahar, Tehran AHS 1317/ 
1938-9). The author, writing in 520/1126, mentions 
by name the sources he had consulted. The book 
starts with the creation and has sections on the kings 
of ancient Persia, India, the Turks and eastern rulers, 
the caliphate and Persian dynasties down to 520/1126. 

The tradition of composing general histories con¬ 
tinued down to the 19th century (cf. the Ndsikh al- 
tawarikh of Sipihr mentioned above), but alongside 
them dynastic histories without a “universal” element 
began to be written. One of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, is the work of BayhakI, which starts in 409/ 
1018-19. Only that portion relating to the reign of 
Sultan Mas‘ud b. Mahmud is extant. It contains a 
detailed account of events during his reign and life 
at his court. Under the Great Saldjuks, although 
Arabic was still the main language for historical writ¬ 
ing and Arabic sources were mainly used, a tradition 
of dynastic histories in Persian, probably using Persian 
sources, also grew up. The memoirs of Anushirwan 
b. Khalid (d. 532/1137-8 or 533/1138-9 [?.*.]), which 
apparently went up to 528/1133, have been lost but 
survive in the Arabic version of Tmad al-Dln al-Katib 
al-Isfahanl [q.v] , the Nusrat alfatra, finished in 579/ 
1183, and in the recension of al-Bundan [q.v]. Accord¬ 
ing to Cl. Cahen, Anushirwan’s work was “neither 


exclusively personal memoirs nor yet a complete chron¬ 
icle, but something in between, ‘memoirs as a con¬ 
tribution to the history of their time’” (The historiography 
of the Seljuqid period , in Lewis and Holt (eds.), Historians 
of the Middle East , 67). Among the earliest dynastic 
histories of the Saldjuks were the Salfyuk-nama of Zahlr 
al-Dln Nlshapurf and the Malik-nama. Neither is extant. 
The former was used by Rawandl in the Rabat al- 
sudur. It comes down to the accession of Toghril III, 
the last of the Great Saldjuks, and is brought down 
to the fall of To gh ril by Rawandi. The Malik-nama 
is preserved in the Akhbar al-dawla al-sald^ukiyya of Abu 
’I-Hasan ‘All b. Nasir Husaynl. Important histories 
have survived, whole or in part of the Saldjuks of 
Kirman and their succession state, the Kara Khitay 
Kutlugh-Khanids [q.v] . As the conquests of the Sal¬ 
djuks and later Turks and Mongols spread westwards 
to Anatolia and eastwards to India they took with 
them the Persian language, and in both regions a rich 
Persian historical literature developed. 

With the spread of the Mongol conquests there was 
a revival of the general or “universal” history, possi¬ 
bly because of, or in reaction to, the concept of world 
empire among the Mongols. The Tabakat-i Nasiri of 
Djuzdjanl, written mainly in 657/1250 and 658/1260, 
starts with the patriarchs and prophets and continues 
with the caliphs down to the Mongol invasion. Bay- 
dawi’s general history, the Nizam al-tawarikh , starts 
with Adam and continues down to the Mongols, end¬ 
ing in 674/1275. The first part of Rashid al-Dln’s 
Djdmi c al-tawarikh is a general history of the world 
from earliest times to 700/1300-1. The Zubdat al- 
tawarikh of Abu ’1-Kasim ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All b. 
Muhammad KashanI, compiled in the reign of 
Oldjeytii (703-16/1304-16) is a general history from 
Adam to the fall of Baghdad. Similarly, the Rawdat 
uk Talbab Ji tawarikh al-akdbir wa Tansab of Banakatl 
is a general history from Adam to Abu SaTd’s acces¬ 
sion in 717/1317. 

The tradition continued under the Tfmurids. Hafiz-i 
Abru, among his many works, wrote a universal his¬ 
tory entitled Madjma' al-tawarikh, which starts with 
Adam and continues to 830/1426-7. The last part, 
with the title yubdat al-tarikh-i Baysongpori, is a history 
of Timur and Shahrukh. The Mudjmal alfasihi of Faslh 
al-Dln Ahmad b. Muhammad Kh w afi, who was a con¬ 
temporary of Hafiz-i Abru, is another universal his¬ 
tory of the traditional type. It has a mukaddima from 
Adam to the Prophet and then consists of annals from 
1/622 to 845/1441-2. 

The Mongol period is commonly regarded as the 
high point in Persian historical writing. It is remark¬ 
able for its bulk and also for the wide-ranging inter¬ 
ests of some of the historians of the period (D.O. 
Morgan, Persian historians and the Mongols , in idem (ed.), 
Medieval historical writing in the Christian and Islamic worlds, 
London 1982, 110). Much of Persia was devastated 
by the first Mongol invasion and for the first time 
for six centuries Persia was ruled by non-Muslims. 
This must almost certainly have disturbed the Islamic 
view of the world. Djuzdjanl refers to Cingiz Khan 
[q.v] as maPun , accursed, and saw the invasion as an 
assault upon Islam. He maintains that numerous tra¬ 
ditions made it clear that the end of the world would 
be heralded by the coming of the Turks, i.e. the 
Mongols. Djuwaynl, who spent most of his life in the 
service of the Mongol rulers of Persia, visited Mongke’s 
court in Mongolia in 650/1252-3, travelled widely 
within the Mongol empire, and writes highly of the 
justice and security in those regions. Nevertheless, he 
differs little from Djuzdjanl in his description of the 
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disasters inflicted by the Mongol invasion of Khurasan 
and ‘Irak. He saw the Mongols as the instruments of 
God’s judgement on his sinful people, as a punish¬ 
ment and warning. However, in the eyes of Djuwaym 
the coming of the Mongols was not all catastrophe, 
for Hulegii destroyed the Assassins whom Djuwaym 
regarded as a greater menace to Islam than the 
Mongols. It is significant that he does not record the 
sack of Baghdad by Htilegii [q.v.] and the death of 
the last caliph, which he could hardly have condoned 
(ibid., 111 fT.). By the time Ghazan Khan asked Rashid 
al-Dln to write the history of the Turkish and Mongol 
peoples, some eighty years had passed since the first 
Mongol invasion and the rule of the Ilkhans was firmly 
established. As deputy and later joint wazir, Rashid 
al-Dln had access to official records and his work, 
commissioned as it was by Ghazan Khan, is thus 
an “official” history. That part of it known as the 
Tarikh-i ghazani , which he presented to Oldjeytii, the 
brother and successor of Ghazan. after the latter’s 
death, is an extremely valuable account of the reign of 
Ghazan and contains information not available else¬ 
where. It includes the text of many decrees ( yarligh ) 
issued during Ghazan’s reign, though unfortunately 
not all are dated. The work suffers somewhat from 
the fact that Rashid al-Dln appears to have been at 
pains—not unexpectedly—to emphasise the success of 
the administrative reforms which he attributed to his 
patron (and which he himself probably had a large 
part in drawing up) and so exaggerated the_ extor¬ 
tion and incompetence prevailing under earlier Ilkhans 
(see further Morgan, Rasid al-Din and Gazan Khan , in 
D. Aigle (ed.), VIran face a la domination mongole , Paris 
1997). Oldjeytii asked Rashid al-Dln to add to his 
work a history of those peoples—the Chinese, Indians, 
Jews, Franks and others—with whom the Mongols 
had come into contact. It seems that Rashid al-Dln 
had already been studying the history of the Mongols 
(Histoire des Mongoles de la Perse , ed. and tr. Quatremere, 
Paris 1836, 80-1) and he set to work assiduously to 
gather material from Mongol chronicles, which he 
had interpreted to him, and from oral information 
from Mongols, including Ghazan, who, he states, was 
a great authority on Mongol tradition, and whatever 
foreigners who could be intercepted as they passed 
through Persia. In this part of his work, Rashid al- 
Dln also preserves information concerning Mongol 
history not extant elsewhere (see further Morgan, The 
problems of writing Mongol history, in S. Akiner (ed.), 
Mongolia today , London 1991, 1-8). Rashid al-Dln views 
the Mongols in their world context: Islam was a part 
of this, but not the essential framework, though by 
the time he was writing Islam had, with the conver¬ 
sion of Ghazan, again become dominant. Rashid al- 
Dln refers to him as padiihah-i islam. Rashid al-Dln 
is exceptional. But he did not found a “school of his¬ 
tory”: there were no more world histories. This may 
conceivably have been partly because, with the con¬ 
version of the Mongols to Islam, the former per¬ 
spective of history was restored. 

The Tadj_zijat al-amsar wa-tazdjiyat al-a c sar of Wassaf, 
commonly known as the Tarikh-i Wassaf one of the 
most important histories of the Mongol period, is of 
a rather different order to Rashid al-Dln’s history. 
Wassaf was born in Shiraz in 663/1264-5. He was 
one of Rashid al-Dln’s circle and was at one time 
in government service in Fars as a mustawfi. He be¬ 
gan to write his history in 697/1297-8, and in 702/ 
1302-3 presented part of it to Ghazan Khan, who 
had set out on his Syrian campaign, and nine years 
later, in 712/1302-3, he presented the remainder to 


Oldjeytii in Sultaniyya. Wassaf states in his intro¬ 
duction that it had come to his mind to continue 
Djuwaynl’s Tarikh-i Qjahdn-gusha from the sack of 
Baghdad in 656/1258 onwards. He brings his history 
down to 728/1327-8, in the middle of the reign of 
the last Ilkhan Abu Sa'Id. It starts with a brief account 
of the Great Khans as a summary introduction to 
the history of the Ilkhans. Its general plan is some¬ 
what confused and contains many digressions, includ¬ 
ing sections on the history of Egypt and India. Much 
of what he writes is from personal experience and 
observation and from what he learned from his con¬ 
tacts with government officials, both civil and military, 
and contains many valuable insights. His description 
of contemporary affairs in Fars is detailed and con¬ 
tains much information on taxation and economic 
affairs. Although his interests spread beyond the con¬ 
fines of Persia, he is not concerned with the Mongols 
in a world context. What is important for him is the 
history of those dynasties which succeeded the Saldjuks 
in Fars and the neighbouring regions, and happen¬ 
ings in Fars under the Ilkhans. What he is, perhaps, 
telling his readers is that the local history of Fars is 
what is important, not the history of the Mongols, 
and that these local dynasties had had an independ¬ 
ent existence before the Mongol conquest. If this is 
the case, it may be that it is this emphasis, among 
other things, which gave importance to his history for 
later writers, many of whom quote him. 

Under the Tlmurids historiography flourished; its 
form was broadly that of traditional historiography. 
Several histories on the life and exploits of Timur 
[q.v] were written. The oldest is the gjafar-nama of 
Nizam al-Dln Sham!. He was in Baghdad when it 
fell to Timur in 795/1392-3. In 804/1401-2 Timur 
ordered him to write a history based on the official 
records of his reign. Under Timur’s successors, Samar¬ 
kand and Harat became flourishing cultural centres. 
A favourite form of historical writing was the “uni¬ 
versal” history, though not all authors adopted this 
model. The Muntakhab al-tawarikk of Mu'In al-Dln 
NatanzI is a general history coming down to the death 
of Timur. Mu'In al-Dln uses earlier sources but adds 
unique information on the history of Central Asia and 
Fars. In the case of his information on Central Asia, 
some of it may have been obtained from Turco- 
Mongolian amirs who had served 'Umar Shavkh and 
his sons and were still in Shiraz when Mu'In al-Dln 
was at the court of Iskandar b. 'Umar Shavkh until 
817/1414, prior to joining Shahrukh’s court at Harat 
(see J. Aubin’s introd. to that part of the text of the 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh which he published in Tehran 
in AHS 1336/1957). The greatest of the Tlmurid 
historians was undoubtedly Hafiz-i Abru, who in the 
breadth of his interests and scholarship can be com¬ 
pared to Rashid al-Dln (see further J.E. Woods, The rise 
of Timurid historiography, in JNES, xlvi [1987], 81-108). 

After the Tlmurids, the centre of interest moved 
back from eastern Persia to western Persia. Modifi¬ 
cations occurred in the perceptions of historians but 
they were not such as to lead to wholly new turns 
in the tradition of historical writing. The conversion 
of the Safawids to Shl'ism clearly affected their inter¬ 
pretation of early Islamic history and the Sunnl-Shl'I 
hostility prevailing between the Safawid empire and 
both the Ottoman empire and the Ozbegs was a fac¬ 
tor influencing their relation of contemporary events. 
In recent years an increasing number of Safawid his¬ 
torical texts have been published. Some of them nar¬ 
rate not only events of a political kind but also 
incidents in daily life. 
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In the 19th and 20th centuries, the interpretations 
put upon the facts of history by Persian historians 
tended to be coloured by a new nationalism and a 
heightened sense of separation from the rest of the 
Islamic world. At the same time, their approach was 
more critical and their attitude towards Islam more 
sceptical (see further Firuz Kazemzadeh, Iranian histor¬ 
iography , in Lewis and Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle 
East , 430-4, and Hafez Farman Farmayan, Observations 
on sources for the study of nineteenth and twentieth-century 
Iranian history , in TjMES , v [1974], 32-49, also in 
Farhang-i Iranzamin , xx, [AHS 1353], 1-34. See also 
kasrawT tabrizT). 

Other than general and dynastic histories, there is 
a remarkable continuity in the production of local 
histories in which geography and history are closely 
connected. In the early centuries these histories were 
written in Arabic. Some of them were later translated 
into Persian. From the 5th/11th and 6th/12th cen¬ 
turies down to modem times, there has been a stream 
of histories centred not on the great empires but on 
the province, town, village or tribe. It is not unlikely 
that local histories represent a particular element in 
the conscious or unconscious orientation of society. 
The rhythm of Persian history was marked by the 
rise and fall of great empires. Their establishment was 
accompanied by an increase in centralisation; their 
break-up took place along geophysical lines. Because 
of the nature of power in Persia centralisation was 
resented in the regions; and the cultivation of local 
history may be in part at least a reaction against the 
centralising tendency of the great empires. The main 
motive of those who wrote local histories appears to 
have been local pride and the belief that the contri¬ 
bution of the regions was worthy of record and, per¬ 
haps, that their histories—rather than the histories of 
larger political units—represented or reflected the 
vigour and strength of Muslim society and built up 
the history of the community as a whole. 

Most local histories start with a doxology and fol¬ 
low with a geographical description of the region or 
district. Most relate the circumstances, legendary or 
otherwise, of the foundation of the main city or cities 
of the region. Nearly all narrate the deeds of local 
rulers and government officials who have lived and 
worked in the district and contain biographical notices 
of local notables. Some include autobiographical de¬ 
tails. Not all are purely local histories. In some the dis¬ 
tinction between local and dynastic history is blurred. 
The various histories of Kirman, for example, are of 
the nature of dynastic histories rather than purely local 
histories. Similarly, the Tankh-nama-yi Hardt of Sayfi 
Harawl and the Rawdat al-fyannat fi awsaf madinat Hardt 
of Mu'in al-DTn Isfizan, although they contain a great 
deal of local information, are also political histories 
of eastern Persia. The former runs from 618/1221 to 
721/1321 while the latter, completed in 899/1493-4, 
which is partly dependent on Sayfi Harawfs work, is 
a somewhat disjointed general history of eastern Persia 
from the Islamic conquest up to the reign of Husayn 
Baykara, to whom it is dedicated. 

The royal court played a less important part in 
the production of local histories than in the case of 
general histories, though there are exceptions, notably 
the Fars-ndma of Ibn Balkhf, which was composed at 
the behest of the Great Saldjuk sultan Muhammad 
b. Malikshah (498-511/1104-117 [g.p.]). It contains the 
earliest independent account in Persian of the ancient 
kings of Persia, followed by an account of the Arab 
conquest of Fars, a description of the province and 
brief mention of its history under the Buyids and 


Saldjuks. It also includes agricultural, fiscal and tribal 
information not found in other sources and an account 
of the kadis of Fars. Although many of the local his¬ 
tories were dedicated to local rulers, no doubt in the 
hope of pecuniary reward, the main stimulus tended 
to be pietas and the encouragement of learned men 
in the locality. 

Fars, Kum (see Hosein Modarressi Tabataba’i, Kitab- 
shinasi-i attar marbut bi-Kum , Kum AHS 1353/1974-5 
for an annotated bibl. of works on Kum), Yazd (see 
Iradj Afshar, Tadigarha-yi Yazd , Tehran AHS 1348/ 
1970, i, 25-32 bis for a list of the histories of Yazd), 
Kirman (see Bastani Parizfs introduction to his edi¬ 
tion of ‘All Ahmad Khan WazIrT’s Tankh-i Kirman 
(Saldriyya ), Tehran AHS 1340/1961, pp. xliv ff., for 
an account of the histories of Kirman), and the Caspian 
provinces are particularly rich in local and provincial 
histories; but many towns, districts and provinces also 
have their histories. The authors of these works, 
because of their personal experiences and links with 
local tradition, almost certainly felt more closely related 
to those about whom they wrote than did the writ¬ 
ers of general histories, and they yield occasional 
glimpses of a social reality different from that of the 
ruling classes. They reveal details not only of the lives 
of famous men but also of the common people and 
details of the local administration, which show how 
the regions were differentiated both from each other 
and from the central administration of the great 
empires. They include details of economic affairs, tax¬ 
ation and land tenure and accounts of natural disas¬ 
ters, floods, earthquakes, famines, scarcities, plagues 
and diseases seldom found in the general histories. 
There is much they do not tell and much that we 
cannot know, but certain tentative conclusions relat¬ 
ing to changes in society and in the way men saw 
themselves at different periods and in different places 
can be drawn from their accounts (see further Lambton, 
Persian local histories , in B.S. Amoretti and L. Rostagno 
(eds.), Tad-ndma. In memoria di Alessandro Barnaul, Rome 
1991, i, 227-38). 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 
article, see W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion , 3rd ed., London 1968, 1-58; B. Spuler, The 
evolution of Persian historiography (126-132), J.A. Boyle, 
Juvayni and Rashid al-THn as sources on the history of 
the Mongols (133-7) and Mujtaba Minovi, The Persian 
historian Bayhaqi (138-40), all three in Lewis and 
Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, J. Aubin, 
LAvenement des Safavides reconsidere, in Moyen Orient et 
Ocean Indien, v (1988), 1-130; A.H. Morton, The date 
and attribution of the Ross Anonymous. Notes on a 
Persian history of Shah Isma'il I, in C. Melville (ed.), 
History and literature in Iran, 1990, 179-212; J.S. 
Meisami, The past in service of the present: two views of 
history in medieval Persia, in Poetry Today, xiv/2 (1993), 
247-75; Parwlz AdhkaY, Tankhnigaran-i Iran, Tehran 
AHS 1373/1994; Sholeh A. Quinn, The historiogra¬ 
phy of Safavid prefaces, 1-25, and A.H. Morton, The 
early years of Shah IsmdHl in the Afzal al-tawarikh and 
elsewhere , in Melville (ed.), Safavid Persia. The history 
and politics of an Islamic country, London and New 
York 1996, 53-78. (Ann K.S. Lambton) 

3. In Ottoman and modern Turkish. 

The development of historical writing in the Otto¬ 
man empire and modern Turkey falls roughly into 
four principal eras: 

i. Beginnings, to ca. 1500 

ii. The dynastic/state phase, to ca. 1700 

iii. The late imperial phase, dominated by the office 
of the waJfa-niiwls (“official historian” [q.v.]) 
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iv. Modern historical writing, from ca. 1909. 

While constraints of space make it possible to men¬ 
tion only the more significant Ottoman and modern 
Turkish historians, it is regrettable that there are no 
major studies on the general development of post- 
1500 historiography to which further reference can 
be made. It is also the case that only a handful of 
Ottoman histories have been published in modern 
critical editions. Many major histories are still used 
in often unreliable 19th-century prints, and the vast 
majority of minor works exist in manuscript only. The 
standard references are F. Babinger’s Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (1927), expanded 
entries on major writers in Islam Ansiklopedisi (Ankara 
1940-88), and recent work on all writers in Tiirkiye 
Diyanet Vakfi Islam Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1989 onwards). 

i. Beginnings , to ca. 1500 

The earliest surviving historical account of the 
Ottomans is the brief verse section, dasitan , in praise 
of the dynasty by the poet Ahmed! (d. ca. 1412 [q.v]), 
dating from the 1390s and appended to his longer 
didactic poem, the Iskender-name. Its survival is fortu¬ 
itous, for no other 14th-century histories are known 
except as echoes in later compilations, and no major 
historical texts survive from the first half of the 15th 
century, probably because of the prolonged political 
instability of the state following the civil war between 
the sons of Bayezid I (1389-1402 [^.p.]). However, 
from the later part of Murad IPs reign (1421-44, 
1446-51 [</.z>.]) onwards, three main types of histori¬ 
cal work appear, ranging from basic annals, through 
more descriptive and entertaining chronicles, to the 
learned and rhetorical histories commissioned by 
Bayezrd II (1481-1512 [q.v.]). 

The stimulating political and cultural context of the 
period which furthered the development of Ottoman 
literature generally [see ‘othmanu. III. Literature] 
equally encouraged the writing of history. Chronicles 
of the early Ottoman era are known from the mid- 
15th century onwards: notably, in Ottoman Turkish, 
the works of ‘Ashik-pasha-zade, Ruhr, Neshri (whose 
Ottoman history, Djihanniima, was the last and only 
surviving part of a six-volume universal history) and 
Urudj [q.vv], and the Tewarikh-i al~i c Otjimdn (the so- 
called Anonymous Chronicles); in Persian, the uni¬ 
versal history by Shukrullah, with its final section on 
the Ottomans; and in Arabic, the short account 
devoted to the dynasty by the nishandji [q.v] Karamanf 
Mehmed Pasha [q.v]. 

The material for such compilations was derived 
from three main types of source: takwims , menakib- 
ndme s and ghaza-names, and personal recollection. The 
takwim, or retrospective calendar of events (usually 
drawn up by court astrologers on the pattern “it is 
X years since ...”) provided a basic, though chrono¬ 
logically unreliable source. The earliest surviving 
Ottoman takwim dates from 1421 but was clearly based 
on earlier lists. Menakib-names, the often semi-legendary 
tales of the worthy exploits of significant political or 
religious figures, were incorporated by chroniclers into 
the annalistic framework supplied by the calendars. A 
similar type of exemplary tale, the ghaza-name, deal¬ 
ing more specifically with military exploits in frontier 
regions, was also frequendy utilised. Menakib-name and 
ghaza-name sources could be either written or oral. 
One of the earliest Ottoman examples, the “ mendklb 
of Yakhsh! Fakih” compiled in the late 14th-early 
15 th century appears to have been used directly or 
indirectly by a number of 15th-century chroniclers, 
particularly ‘Ashik-pasha-zade, but is not extant. Ghaza- 
name s, by virtue of their probable immediate origin 


as morale-boosting campfire tales told amongst the 
Ottoman soldiery, were more likely to have been oral 
sources, at least initially. However, with the increas¬ 
ing emphasis upon sustained military success and the 
sultan’s leadership role under Mehemmed II (1444- 
46, 1451-81) and later under Selim I (1512-20) and 
Suleyman (1520-66) [q.vv], the writing of ghaza-names 
became an established literary-historical genre. An 
early distinctive text is the anonymous Ghazawat-i Sul¬ 
tan Murad ibn Mehemmed Khan (ed. H. Inalcik and 
M. Oguz, Ankara 1978), an eye-witness account of 
Murad IPs Varna campaign of 1443-4. 

The reign of Mehemmed II quickly became the 
subject of literary-historical texts by several writers 
associated with the Ottoman court. The cultural pres¬ 
tige of Persian language and literature stimulated works 
in the sheh-name style by poets such as Mu‘ali, Kashif! 
and ShehdF. Written in Persian verse in imitation of 
Firdawsfs [q.v] Shah-nama , such works have often been 
belittled as mere panegyric of the sultan but may 
nevertheless contain much historical information. The 
strong Persian influence upon Ottoman court histori¬ 
ography—both the language and the much-admired 
histories of Djuwayn! and Wassaf [q.vv] —continued 
well into the 16th century until absorbed into the Otto¬ 
man in$ha } [q.v] style of rhetorical prose. The latter 
had also originated as a literary style in the late 15th 
century: Tursun Beg [q.v], author of a history of 
Mehemmed II, is usually considered its first major 
historiographical exponent. 

Historical writing was given special encouragement 
by Bayezid II, in whose reign most of the above 
chronicles were compiled. He appreciated the value 
of historiography as a political support for himself and 
for the dynasty, and promoted the writing of works 
both in simpler Turkish for a “popular” audience, 
and in rhetorical prose for elite court consumption. 
Significantly, several works originally ended ca. 1484- 
5, showing Bayezid securely enthroned after the polit¬ 
ically controversial later years of Mehemmed II and 
the succession conflict between Bayezid and Djem 
[q.v]. By ca. 1500 the various strands of 15th-century 
historiography appeared to coalesce in Neshri’s Diihan- 
niima , which became the principal source used by sub¬ 
sequent historians for the early period of Ottoman 
history. Bayezid also commissioned two major liter¬ 
ary histories, one in elaborate Persian prose by the 
scholar and mun$hi 3 Idris-i Bidlisi [q.v], the Hasht 
bihisht , much referred to by later historians, and one 
in Ottoman insha 3 prose from the future sheykh iil- 
Islam Kemal-pasha-zade [q.v], which remained little 
used until modern times. 

Bibliography. V.L. Menage, The beginnings of 
Ottoman historiography , in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt 
(eds.), Historians of the Middle East , London 1962, 168- 
79; H. Inalcik, The rise of Ottoman historiography, in 
ibid., 152-67; O. Turan, IstanbuVun fethinden once 
yazilmi / tarihi takvimler, Ankara 1954; C.H. Imber, 
The Ottoman empire 1300-1481 , Istanbul 1990, 1-4 
and passim, and idem, The Ottoman dynastic myth , in 
Turcica, xix (1987), 7-27. 
ii. The dynastic/state phase, to ca. 1700 
After ca. 1500, Ottoman historical writing increased 
rapidly in volume over a greater range of forms, pro¬ 
ducing a richly diverse and accomplished literature 
which comprises one of the most distinctive Ottoman 
cultural achievements. 

Of universal histories, the best-known is the Kiinh 
ul-akhbar of Mustafa ‘All [see c alI, Mustafa b. Ahmed], 
which quickly became a principal source for later his¬ 
torians, above all the fourth and final rtikn on the 
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Ottoman state (see J. Schmidt, Pure water for thirsty 
Muslims: a study of Mustafa ‘AS of Gallipoli’s KiinhiC l- 
ahbar, Leiden 1991; C.H. Fleischer, Bureaucrat and intel¬ 
lectual in the Ottoman empire: the historian Mustafa Ali, 
1541-1600, Princeton 1986). The Saha’if ul-akht>ar of 
Munedjdjim-bashf (d. 1702 [y.u.]) was written first in 
Arabic but translated almost immediately into Ottoman 
and widely used. Among other world histories are 
those in Arabic by Djenabi (d. 1590) and that based 
upon it by Katib Celebi (d. 1657 [^.u.]); in Ottoman, 
the fiibdei ul-tewankh by Lokman (d. ca. 1601 [see 
lukman, SeyyidJ). and works by Mehmed b. Mehmed 
(d. 1640), Kara-Celebi-zade 'Abdul'aztz (d. 1658) and 
Hiiseyin Hezarfenn (d. 1691); and in Persian by Lari 
(d. 1572) [q.wf 

The positive momentum generated by the military 
and political successes of Selim I and Suleyman stim¬ 
ulated pride in the dynasty’s achievements whilst pro¬ 
viding a wealth of new subject matter for historical 
compositions. Histories of the dynasty from ‘Othman 
up to the author’s own time, such as that attributed 
to Lutfi Pasha (d. 1564) and those by Ramadan-zade 
(Kiiciik Nishandji, d. 1571) and later by Solak-zade 
(d. 1657) [q.vv.] remained popular. Much admired for 
its style was the Tatfi ul-tewdnkh of Khodja Sa'd ul- 
Din (d. 1600 [?•».]), a reworking of Ottoman history 
to the end of Selim Ps reign. 

Other dynastic histories are more selective. The 
Tabakal ul-memdlik we deredjat ul-mesalik by Djelal-zade 
Mustafa (d. 1567 [?.».]), nishanffi under Suleyman, is 
the most detailed and authoritative contemporary ac¬ 
count of the period 1520 to 1557, and is highly regarded 
as a model of Ottoman insha’ prose (P. Kappert (ed.), 
Geschiehte Sultan Suleyman Kanunis von 1520 bis 1557. . ., 
Wiesbaden 1981). A group of works on Selim I, known 
generally as “ Selim-names ” and mostly composed early 
in Suleyman’s reign at the latter’s behest, were designed 
to exonerate Selim I from charges of arbitrariness and 
severity unworthy of the sultanate (cf. A. Ugur, The 
reign of Setim I in the light of the- Selimname literature, Berlin 
1985; M.C. §ehabeddin Tekindag, Selim-nameler, in 
Tarih Enstitusu Dergisi, i [1970], 197-230). Innumerable 
histories, long and short, exist on events in the reign 
of Suleyman, particularly in the ghaza-name style on 
his military conquests. Of these, an unusual work is 
Beyan-i menazil-i sefer-i 'Irakeyn by Matrakci Nasuh (d. 
ca. 1564 [q.vf), detailing the stages of the 'Irak cam¬ 
paign of 1534-6 and illustrated with precise drawings 
and plans of towns and fortresses. In contrast, 'Arif 
(or 'Ariff, d. 1562) wrote his Suleyman-name, a “mon¬ 
umental work” in Persian verse on the sheh-name model, 
as a court history commissioned by Suleyman. Of 
another type is Eyyubl’s Menakib-i Sultan Suleyman 
(ed. M. Akku§, Ankara 1991), a short work in Turkish 
verse describing the sultan’s worthy qualities. A late 
Suleyman-name presented to Murad IV (1623-40 [?.».]) 
is by the shykh ul-lsldm Kara-Celebi-zade. (For an 
extended discussion, see A. Ozcan, Historiography in the 
reign of Suleyman the Magnificent, in [Ministry of Culture 
and Tourism, Ankara], The Ottoman empire in the reign 
of Suleyman the Magnificent, ii, Ankara 1988, 167-222.) 

The active patronage of sultans and leading state 
officials, particularly under Suleyman, Selfm II (1566- 
74) and Murad III (1574-95) [</.!».], meant that 16th- 
century writing was largely court-oriented and often 
composed in an elaborate literary style. In the 1550s, 
Suleyman established an official post of sfiehnamefai 
[</.».], “writer of sheh-name s”, as a type of court his¬ 
toriographer, to ensure the portrayal of a proper image 
of the ageing sultan towards the end of his reign. Its 
principal incumbents, ‘Arif, Lokman and Ta'lfkl-zade 


(d. 1599), together produced a series of almost con¬ 
tinuous court chronicles covering ca. 1520 to 1595, 
though these remained in the sultan’s possession and 
did not enter the mainstream of Ottoman historiog¬ 
raphy. They deserve serious study, especially Lokman’s 
Shehinshah-ndme, a three-volume illustrated history in 
Persian verse of his principal patron Murad III. 

In the pre-modern era, when many “historians” 
also wrote poetry and other types of literary work, 
literary style often dominated historiographical form; 
histories entirely in verse were common, as were the 
conventions of insha’ prose. Many court histories were 
also richly illustrated with miniature paintings and 
have contributed a great deal pictorially to knowledge 
of the late 16th-century empire (see N. Atasoy and 
F. (gagman, Turkish miniature painting, Istanbul 1974). 
While universal and dynastic histories were still pro¬ 
duced, most works dealt with recent or contemporary 
events, often witnessed personally by the author. While 
many lesser works by minor government officials may 
have been principally intended to demonstrate their 
authors’ literary skills and thus to serve as career cur¬ 
rency in the search for patronage and promotion, 
their content and the values expressed are equally 
deserving of study. 

From the 1590s, a significant change of focus is dis¬ 
cernible in the major histories. The political turmoil 
of the late 16th-early 17th centuries, together with less 
active patronage by the sultans, resulted in the devel¬ 
opment of a more broadly-based “state” (as opposed 
to “dynastic”) approach, concentrating less upon the 
sultan and more upon the military-administrative and 
judicial officials of state. Moreover, several writers— 
notably Mustafa ‘All, but also the shehnametfii Ta'lllu- 
zade and others—expressed open political criticism, 
akin to that found in the closely-related genre of 
advice literature/political treatises ( nasihat-name/risale ) 
which features prominently in early 17th-century Otto¬ 
man writing [see koCu beg]. 

Few reign histories as such appear among the major 
historical works of the 17th century, again reflecting 
the changing role of the sultanate and its greater in¬ 
security. Paradoxically, one of the few to survive is 
the Nusret-name of Silahdar (d. 1723 [y.r.]) on the con¬ 
troversial reign of Mustafa II (1695-1703 [</.».]) and 
its aftermath. Mention must also be made of Tughi’s 
short work on the deposition of ‘Othman II (1618- 
22 [?.c.]) (F. Iz, Hiiseyin Tugi: Vak‘a -1 Sultan Osman Han, 
in Turk Dili Arajhrmalan Tilhgi Belleten [1967], 119-64). 
Attempts by Murad IV to revive the shehname genre to 
celebrate his eastern conquests bore little fruit. 

The major 17th-century histories are not those of 
court-oriented literary historiographers or major state 
officials, but generally those by middle-ranking mem¬ 
bers of the scribal professions. The history by Selaniki 
(d. 1599 [q.vf) is an almost daily diary of events cen¬ 
tred upon the imperial council, dxwdn-i hiimayun [</.».], 
full of references to lower ranking individuals. Mustafa 
‘Alt’s Kiinh Ul-ahhbar includes for each reign sections 
of biographical data on viziers, ‘ulema’, sheykhs, poets 
and others, a practice followed by, amongst others, 
Katib Celebi in his Fedhleke. The early 17th-century 
histories by Hasan Bey-zade and Pecewf j q.vv.\ con¬ 
centrate on Ottoman history from 1520, and are both 
particularly valuable for their authors’ observations on 
the 1590s onwards. PecewT is also credited with being 
the first major Ottoman historian to make critical use 
of non-Ottoman sources (in this case, Hungarian; see 
B. Lewis, The use by Ottoman historians of non-Ottoman 
sources , in Lewis and Holt, Historians , 185-6). Wedjihi 
(d. 1661 [q.v.]) chronicled the period ca. 1638 to 1661, 
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a period also covered in the lost history of Sharih al- 
Manar-zade (d. 1657 [g.».]). Taken together, the 
Fedhleke of Katib Celebi (covering 1591 to 1656) and 
the history by Silahdar conceived as a continuation 
of it (covering ca. 1655 to 1695) chronicle virtually 
the entire 17th century. The Wektiyi'-name by the 
nishandji c AbdI Pasha (d. 1695) complements these for 
the period 1648 to 1682. 

Short works of various types proliferated through¬ 
out the period ca. 1500 to 1700, the ghaza-name genre 
in particular remaining popular across a range of lit¬ 
erary levels and styles, focussing in the absence of the 
sultan upon the Grand Vizier or other commander- 
in-chief (cf. A.S. Levend, Gazavatnameler ve Mihaloglu 
Ali Bey’ in Gazauatnamesi , Ankara 1956). Sur-name works, 
describing imperial weddings and circumcision feasts, 
feature from the later 16th century onwards, reflecting 
the dynasty’s more sedentary lifestyle: e.g. the anony¬ 
mous Sumame-yi humdyun describing the 1582 circum¬ 
cision festival for the future Mehemmed III. 

Works devoted entirely to non-Ottoman history are 
rare, except insofar as they are translations, usually 
from Arabic or Persian on earlier periods of Islamic 
history. Geographical works, such as the Kitab-i bahriyye 
(ca. 1521) of Pm Re’Is [ 9 .P.], and the 17th-century 
geographical and naval compilations by Katib Celebi 
used some non-Islamic sources and extended their 
focus beyond the Islamic world. The Seyahat-name of 
Ewliya Celebi [ q.v .] (1670s-80s), an extended travelogue 
with commentary, accumulates a wealth of miscella¬ 
neous material from both Ottoman and non-Ottoman 
sources. An historico-geographical work by SeyfT (d. 
after 1590 [g.y.]) details 16th-century Central Asian and 
Indian rulers. The Ta’rikh-i Hind-i QharbT (an account 
of the conquest of the New World) and a history of 
France, both translations from western sources, date 
from the 1580s. Hiiseyin Hezarfenn used Greek and 
Latin sources for his universal history. Otherwise, 
serious historical interest in the non-Islamic world 
develops only later in the 18th century. 

Ottoman bio-bibliographical compendia and works 
of reference first appear in this second phase of his¬ 
toriographical development. Both Sehl’s [g.y.] tedhkere 
[see tadhkira. 3] of poets of 1538 and Tashkoprulii- 
zade’s [< 7 .#.] S&ekd y ik-i nu‘maniyye of 1558 on the lives 
of the Ottoman ‘ulema were products of Suleyman’s 
reign; each initiated a long Ottoman tradition of com¬ 
piling biographical dictionaries on their respective sub¬ 
jects (J.R. Stewart-Robinson, The Ottoman biographies of 
poets , in JNES, xxiv [1965], 57-74; R.C. Repp, The 
mufti of Istanbul , London 1986, passim). A biographical 
work on a less commonly treated subject group is 
Mustafa ‘All’s Menakib-i hiinerweran on painters and 
calligraphers. The major Ottoman bibliographical ref¬ 
erence work is Katib Celebi’s Keslf al-zunun , a listing 
in Arabic of ca. 14,500 works in Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. Also considered an historical reference work 
is the Munshe’at ul-selatin , Ferldun Beg [< 7 . 0 .]’s collec¬ 
tion of correspondence and decrees of the Ottoman 
sultans up to the time of Selim II. 

Historical works of a more local nature appear in 
the later 17th century. The Eras al-miisdminn of Hibrl 
(d. 1676 [< 7 .i>.]) is a history of Edime detailing the major 
buildings and prominent citizens of its Ottoman era, 
1359-1633. Nazml-zade (d. ca. 1723)’s Gul$hen-i fchu- 
lefa is a history of Ba gh dad to 1718, of particular 
value for the Ottoman period. 

iii. The late imperial phase 

By the end of the 17 th century, the need to come 
to terms with Ottoman defeats in Europe after the 
failed siege of Vienna in 1683, together with the desire 


for an authoritative interpretation of Ottoman history 
after the hidftn millennium (1000 = A.D. 1591-2), con¬ 
tributed to the establishment of the post of wak‘a-nums 
“official historian”, which dominates the third princi¬ 
pal stage of historiographical development, and con¬ 
tinued formally until 1922. From the mid-19th century 
a new historiographical trend also emerged, stimu¬ 
lated by the new influences upon Ottoman intellec¬ 
tual life generally during the Tanzlmat era. 

(a) Official histories. Na c Ima (d. 1716 [g.y.]) is 
generally considered the first wak c a-niiwis , although the 
series of consecutive appointments to a formal post 
as official historian began only with his successor 
Rashid (d. 1735 [< 7 .^.]). Based on government docu¬ 
ments and subject to the sultan’s approval, walfa-nuwts 
histories were intended for a relatively wide reader- 
ship, those of Na'Ima (in 1734), Rashid and Kuciik- 
Celebi-zade ‘Asim (d. 1760 [< 7 .y.]) (both in 1741) being 
among the few early publications of the Miitefer- 
rika press [see matba c a. 2]. Sami (d. 1733), Shakir 
(d’. 1744), Subhl (d. 1769) and TzzI (d. 1755 [q.v.]) 
then contributed to a continuous official history up 
to 1752 (Saml-Shakir-Subhl, Ta 3 rikh , Istanbul 1198/ 
1783; Ta'rikh-i e lzzh Istanbul 1199/1784). 

Although Na'Ima conceived his history as a “guide 
to what to do” for Ottoman statesmen, using his 
sources with care and prefacing his work with a dis¬ 
cussion on the nature of historiography (cf. L.V. 
Thomas, ed. N. Itzkowitz, A study of JVaima , New York 
1972), the narratives produced by some of his later 
18th-century successors were little more than pedes¬ 
trian compilations of the documentary evidence upon 
which they were based. By the reign of Selim III 
(1789-1807 [ftf.]), the office had lost prestige and was 
no longer considered to be producing worthwhile 
accounts. Short-term appointments, complaints about 
the inaccessibility of important documents, and the 
confusion caused by some historians’ re-writing of their 
predecessors’ work are indicative of this. Enwerl (d. 
1794 [^.i>.]) and Ahmed Wasif (d. 1806) had five and 
four terms respectively as official historian, and are 
together responsible for a history of most of the period 
1752-1805. Standard histories were then produced by 
the early 19th-century official historians, ‘Asim (d. 1819 
[< 7 -D.]) for the period 1803-1808, Shanl-zade (d. 1826) 
for 1808-21, and Es‘ad Efendi [q.v.] for 1822-25, 
although the latter remained in office as wak e a-nuuns 
until his death in 1848. At the request of Mahmud 
II (1808-39 [< 7 .^.]), Es‘ad Efendi also wrote Uss-i £a/er, 
an official account of the destruction of the Janissary 
corps in 1826. 

By far the most important 19th-century Ottoman 
history is that by Ahmed Djewdet Pasha (d. 1895 
[< 7 .p.]), wak‘a-nuwis 1855-66, covering 1774 to 1825, pub¬ 
lished in twelve volumes between 1855 and 1884, and 
almost immediately republished in a second edition. 
Drawing upon a variety of sources, including previous 
official histories but also other documents and some 
western sources, Djewdet Pasha adopted a critical ap¬ 
proach unusual for his time, albeit within a generally 
traditional chronological framework (cf. Istanbul Uni- 
versitesi Edebiyat Fakultesi, Ahmed Cevdet Pa§a semineri 
27-28 Mayis 1985, Istanbul 1986). By contrast, his suc¬ 
cessor Lutfi Efendi (d. 1907, in post 1866-1907 [q.vf] 
chronicler of the period 1826 to 1879, was much crit¬ 
icised for his lack of analysis and for his reliance upon 
material from the official gazette, Takmm-i wekayi\ of 
which he was also for a time editor. The last Ottoman 
official historian, ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref (d. 1925, in 
post 1909-22) published no major chronicle, but played 
an important role both in the popularising of histor- 
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ical knowledge through his writing of well-informed 
school textbooks and also in the modernising of aca¬ 
demic historical research in Turkey as first president 
of the Ottoman Historical Society, Ta'fikh-i c Othmdm 
Endfiimeni, founded in 1909. (On official historians, see 
B. Kutukoglu, 7/1 art. Vekayinuvts, on which the above 
is based.) 

(b) Non-official historians of the 18th and pre- 
Tan^tmdt 19th centuries tended less towards the writing 
of narrative history, especially recent or contempo¬ 
rary. Notable exceptions are the universal histories by 
Shemdam-zade (d. 1779) to 1777 and Fera’idi-zade 
(d. 1835) to 1774, the ghaza-ndme by [Novi’li] ‘Omer 
\q.v .] on Hekim-oghlu ‘Air Pasha’s 1736-9 Bosnian 
campaigns, Ahmed Resmi’s (d. 1783 [^.o.]) account of 
the 1768-74 Russo-Ottoman war (see V. Aksan, An 
Ottoman statesman in war and peace: Ahmed Resmi Efendi, 
1700-1783 , Leiden 1995), and the histories of the Cri¬ 
mean khanate by Seyyid Mehmed Rida (d. 1756) and 
Halim Giray (d. 1823). Wehbi (d. 1736)’s Surname on 
the circumcision feast of 1729 is as well known for 
its illustrations as for its text. 

Otherwise, the important historical works of this 
era are biographical compendia. Aside from the con¬ 
tinuing series of tedhkeres of poets, and biographical 
dictionaries of the ‘ ulema* by ‘Ushaki-zade (d. 1723 
[</.z>.]), Shevkhl (d. 1736) and Mustaklm-zade (d. 1787 
[<p.]), new professional groups are documented: Grand 
Viziers in the Hadxkat iil-wiizera of ‘Offiman-zade 
Ahmed Ta’ib (d. 1724 [^.z/.]), and the dheyl to it by 
Ahmed Djawld (d. 1803); re'is iil-kiittabs in the Sejinet 
iil-rii'esd of Ahmed Resmi; Mewlewl sheykhs in the Sejine- 
yi Mewlewiyye by Mustafa XhaHb (d. 1735); musicians 
in the Tedhkere-i khanendegan of Mehmed Es‘ad (d. 1753 
[<?.z>.]); and, eventually, historians in the Ayine-yi ziireja 
of Djemal ul-Din Mehmed Karsli-zade (d. 1845) (re¬ 
published in 1896 as ‘Othmanll ta'rikh ve miiwenikhleri, 
with a continuation by Djewdet Pasha). Another sig¬ 
nificant work of data compilation (with two 19th-cen¬ 
tury continuations) is the Hadikat iil-faewami 1 of Hiiseyin 
b. Isma‘Tl [Aywansarayl] (d. 1786), effectively an archi¬ 
tectural history of the mosques and other religious 
buildings of Istanbul and its environs. Also worthy of 
note is the first translation into Ottoman of the Mukad- 
dima of Ibn Khaldun, the first two-thirds by Pin-zade 
Mehmed Sahib (d. 1749 [^.zc]), completed and pub¬ 
lished in 1858-60 by Djewdet Pasha. 

At the turn of the 20th century, two major bio¬ 
graphical compilations appeared: Mehmed Thiireyya 
[^.z>.]’s Sicjjill-i ( Othmdm (publ. 1890-9), a composite list¬ 
ing across a range of professional groups, and Bursali 
Mehmed Tahir [^.z/.j’s e Othmanll mu'ellifleri (publ. 19lb- 
24), on Ottoman authors generally, including poets, 
historians and theologians. The culmination of the 
Ottoman tradition of biographical cpmpendia came 
in the Republican era, in the work of Ibniilemin Mah¬ 
mud Kemal Inal (1870-1957), whose Son asir Turk §air- 
leri (publ. 1930-41) and Osmanli devletinde son sadrazamlar 
(publ. 1940-53) were conceived as dheyk to earlier 
works on poets and Grand Viziers respectively. 

(c) “Tanzimat historiography”. From the mid- 
19th century, increased opportunity for Ottomans to 
study foreign languages and to travel in western 
Europe, plus the development within the empire of 
a new educational system and different tastes in read¬ 
ing, combined to produce a flurry of historical works 
catering for demands for wider knowledge. Readily 
published by an expanding press, these varied from 
school textbooks, through historical romance to detailed 
scholarly tomes, and could be of equally varied qual¬ 
ity (cf. M.H. Yinamp, Tanzimattan me§rutiyete kadar bizde 


tarih(ilik , in Tanzimat, i, Istanbul 1940, 573-95). 

Of the many translations and adaptations of Euro¬ 
pean works, the best known are Ahmed Hilmi (d. 
1878 [fy.])’s six-volume universal history of 1866, based 
on Chambers’ Universal history , and the fourteen vol¬ 
umes of histories of European states abridged from 
French originals by Ahmed Midhat (1841-1912 [<?.&.]). 
Late Ottoman writers were also influenced by west¬ 
ern historiographical methodology. An attempt to break 
away from the dominant chronicle format was the 
Ottoman history by Khavrullah (d. 1866), one of seve¬ 
ral drawing heavily upon von Hammer’s Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches (Pest 1827-35, later translated into 
Ottoman by Mehmed ‘Ata [g.v.], publ. in 10 vols., 
from 1912). Especially noteworthy is Mustafa Nurl 
Pasha (1824-90)’s Neld'iQ iil-wuku'at, which divides 
Ottoman history into five chronological eras, con¬ 
cluding each part with discussion of military, finan¬ 
cial and other state institutions. Attention was turned 
to categories of historical evidence other than literary 
and archival, including the study of coins and seals 
and the preparation of catalogues of such collections 
(E. Kuran, Ottoman historiography of the Tanzimat period , 
in Lewis and Holt, Historians, 422-5). 

European Turcology, with its emphasis upon the 
particular historical and linguistic heritage of the Turks 
before and beyond the Ottoman empire, gave a new 
turn to Ottoman historical studies. In 1899 appeared 
Nedjlb ‘Asim (1861 -35)’s Turk ta'nkhi, a history of the 
Turks of Central Asia, also translated from a French 
original, which acquired an important place in the 
emerging Turkish nationalist historiography (B. Lewis, 
History and national revival in Turkey, in Middle Eastern 
Affairs, iv/6-7 [1953], 221 ffi). 

iv. Modem historical writing 

The foundation of the Ottoman Historical Society 
in 1909, in the wake of the restoration of the Ottoman 
constitution in 1908 and the removal of Hamldian 
censorship, gave a tremendous boost to the develop¬ 
ment of modern Turkish historiography. It fostered a 
heightened professionalism amongst historians, and 
published the first major Ottoman/Turkish historical 
journal, Ta'rikh-i c Othmdm Endjiimeni Medfriu'asi, which 
appeared in 18 volumes from 1910 to 1931 (repr. 
Istanbul 1988). Contributors to the journal, who in¬ 
cluded Nedjlb ‘Asim, Mehmed ‘Arif, Ahmed Tewhld 
and Ahmed RefTk [Altinay, 1881-1937; see ahmad 
rafik], based much of their work on Ottoman archival 
documents, but with less emphasis upon a narrative 
of political events and more upon institutional and 
cultural history. 

Interest in pre-Ottoman Turkish history grew dur¬ 
ing the First World War and the 1920s, and was sub¬ 
sequently promoted by Atatiirk [< q.v .] as a means of 
strengthening a new Turkish national identity; this was 
parallelled by his encouragement of the study of the 
pre-Ottoman history of Anatolia, the geographic base 
of the new Republic. Largely for political reasons, 
therefore, the original Ottoman (from 1923, Turkish) 
Historical Society was wound up in the late 1920s, 
to be succeeded in 1932 by a new Turkish Historical 
Society, Turk Tarih Kurumu, under Atatiirk’s patron¬ 
age. Anatolian archaeology (reported from 1937 in the 
new journal Belleten ) and Saldjuk Anatolia were two 
principal areas of study to benefit. A prolific researcher 
in both was Halil Edhem Eldem (1861-1938), director 
of the Istanbul Museum of Antiquities, who published 
widely on pre-Ottoman coins, seals and architectural 
inscriptions. 

The outstanding Turkish historian of the early 
Republican era was Mehmed Fuad Kopriilii (1890- 
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1966 [^.y.]), whose several hundred academic publi¬ 
cations between 1912 and 1950 ranged over literary, 
institutional, social and political history. In one of his 
most influential works, Les origines de Vempire Ottoman 
(Paris 1935, Turkish tr. Ankara 1954, English tr. New 
York 1992), he located the principal elements of 
Ottoman success in the social and political conditions 
of the 13th- and 14th-century Anatolian Turkish emi¬ 
rates, thus mounting a strong challenge to the hith¬ 
erto prevailing Western notion that the strengths of 
the Ottoman state derived mainly from their control 
of the Balkans. Widely respected outside Turkey, Kop- 
rulti’s views on the nature of mediaeval Anatolian 
society both stimulated and gave credibility to the 
new Republican generation of Turkish historians. 

Other historians inspired by the topics of the “Ata- 
tiirk era” include Mukrimin Halil Yinan$ (1898-1961), 
Osman Turan (1914-77) and ibrahim Kafesoglu (1914- 
84) on the Salcjjuks of Rum and other Anatolian 
Turks; and Zeki Velidi Togan (1890-1970), a Bashkir 
emigre after the fall of the Russian empire, who wrote 
on both the history of the Turks of Central Asia (2 
vols., 1946-47) and historical method (Tarihde usul, 
1950). A study of Ottoman intellectual history, Osmanli 
Turklerinde ilim , was published by Abdulhak Adnan- 
Adivar (1882-1955) in 1940. The latter was also first 
editor-in-chief of the Islam Ansiklopedisi , a Turkish edi¬ 
tion of the Encyclopaedia of Islam published under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Education. 

With the declining emphasis upon Turkish national 
and Anatolian history after Atatiirk’s death, Turkish 
historians’ interests broadened. Ismail Hakki Uzun$ar§ili 
(1888-1977)’s multi-volume Osmanli tarihi and his ac¬ 
companying studies of Ottoman administrative insti¬ 
tutions, dating from the mid-1940s onwards, symbolise 
the rehabilitation of the study of Ottoman history. 
Wider scope and differing approaches to historical 
writing were further encouraged by the freer politi¬ 
cal climate of the 1960s, the increasing interest shown 
by Western scholars, and the greater use made of the 
Ottoman archives. Attention focussed first on the suc¬ 
cessful early Ottoman state up to ca. 1600, and on 
the 19th-century Tanzimat reforms as background 
to the development of the Republic. By the 1990s 
study of the relatively “dark ages” of the 17th and 
18th centuries had also come into vogue. In what fol¬ 
lows there is room to mention only a handful of the 
most distinguished of the many important Turkish 
historians of the later 20th-century. The vast majority 
of modern Turkish historical writing is on Ottoman/ 
Turkish/Islamic subjects; work outside these areas is 
rare. 

Omer Lutfi Barkan (1902-79) pioneered the mod¬ 
ern study of Ottoman socio-economic history, a field 
which has dominated recent historiography in Turkey 
and has produced a lively debate on the nature of 
Ottoman “feudalism”. Barkan’s studies on early Otto¬ 
man land law, kanun collections, the Umar system, 
colonization, financial “budgets”, wakf endowments, 
etc., culminated in a major two-volume study on the 
building of the Siileymaniye mosque, Siileymaniye cami 
ve imareti in§aati (Ankara 1972, 1979). 

Halil Inalcik (b. 1916) has published prolifically on 
virtually all fields and periods of Ottoman history, but 
especially on political and socio-economic aspects of 
the pre-modern empire. Much of his work has been 
published in English and has been particularly influ¬ 
ential. The Ottoman empire: the classical age, 1300-1600 
(London 1973) is a standard introduction to the sub¬ 
ject; much of his later work is encapsulated in Part 
I of An economic and social history of the Ottoman empire, 


1300-1914 (ed. H. inalcik and D. Quataert, Cam¬ 
bridge 1994, 11-409). 

Notable historians of the early empire include M.C. 
§ehabeddin Tekindag (1918-83), M. Tayyib Gokbilgin 
(1907-81), and Cengiz Orhonlu (1927-75); prominent 
scholars studying the 19th century include M. Cavid 
Baysun (1899-1968) and Munir Aktepe. Ottoman his¬ 
toriography was the province of Bekir Ktitukoglu, and 
architectural history that of Semavi Eyice. Late Otto¬ 
man and early Republican intellectual history has been 
studied by the sociologist and historian §erif Mardin, 
and post-1800 political and social history by Kemal 
Karpat. 

Bibliography. Given in the text. 

(Christine Woodhead) 

4. In Muslim India. 

It is often said, though inaccurately, that history 
came to India with the Muslims. The existence of 
Indian dynastic annals is attested in the epigraphic 
prasastis from the 4th century A.D. onwards; and Bana’s 
Harshacarita of the 1st/7th century and Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini (6th/12th) represent important landmarks 
of the pre-Islamic historical tradition. But so far as 
we can judge, this tradition existing mainly in Sanskrit 
did not exercise any traceable influence on the Mus¬ 
lims’ pursuit of history-writing in India, such as, let 
us say, the Shah-nama tradition exercised on Perso- 
Muslim historiography. 

The Islamic phase of history-writing in India began 
with a remarkable work, an Arabic work of unknown 
title and authorship, its Persian translation made, ca. 
613/1216-17, by c AlT b. Hamid Kufi, now known as 
the Cac-nama [q.v. in Suppl.]. The work consists essen¬ 
tially of two parts, an account of the Brahman dynasty 
of Sind preceding the Arab conquest, and a narra¬ 
tive of the Arab conquest 92-5/710-14. The former 
part is seemingly a translation of a local dynastic 
chronicle, and the latter and larger portion, a collec¬ 
tion of narratives of the nature of those contained in 
al-Tabari’s great history, with the Arab and tribal 
biases of individual narrators being fairly well mani¬ 
fest. Except for one interpolation, at the end, the orig¬ 
inal Arabic text seems to have been completed during 
the 3rd/9th century, though some material may indeed 
be much earlier. 

Indo-Persian historiography proper begins with 
Hasan Nizami’s very ornate work, the Tafy al-ma’athir , 
completed in 614/1217, dealing with the first two sul¬ 
tans of Dihll. But the first major work is Minhacy b. 
Siradj DjuzdjanI’s [q.v.] Tabakat-i JVdsin, completed in 
657/1259, a history of Islamic dynasties, but very rich 
on the Ghurid dynasty, the early sultans of India and 
their nobles and on the contemporary Mongol empire, 
for which too it constitutes a valuable contemporary 
record. 

A series of historical works by the poet Amir Khus- 
raw (d. 725/1325 [q.v.]), sc. the Kir an al-sa e dayn (688/ 
1289), Miftah al-futuh (690/1291), Khaza’in alfutuh 
(711/1311-12), Duwal Rani Khadir Khan (715/1316), 
Nuh-sipihr (718/1318) and Tughluk-nama (720/1320), 
give rather uneven glimpses into the history of the 
period, especially of the Khaldjl dynasty (689-720/ 
1290/1320). Despite their contemporariness to the 
events they describe, the poet’s proneness to complex 
verse, stylistic digressions, words with double meanings 
and complicated rhetoric, deprive his works of much 
substance, and flattery overshadows genuine insight 
and truth. 

A totally different kind of work, and one perhaps, 
entitled to be treated as a true history under any def¬ 
inition, is Diya al-Dfn Baranfs [q.v.] Tankh-i Firuz- 
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Shahi, completed in 758/1357, treating of the history 
of the Dihlr Sultanate from Balban’s accession 
in 664/1265 to Flruz Tughluk’s early years. BaranI 
has a definite theory of history, in which the sultan’s 
natural urge to aggrandise is seen as a threat to the 
stability of the nobility, since political stability must 
in his view, be based on respect for station accord¬ 
ing to birth. Barani is masterly in his sketches of 
character, brilliant in his insights on complicated eco¬ 
nomic situations and administrative measures. His 
fluent and trenchant style, unaffected by any attempt 
at ornateness, makes him one of the great Indian 
masters of Persian prose. 

Compared to BaranT, the other two histories of 
the Dihlr sultans, "Isaml’s [g.v.\ versified Futuh al-salatm 
(750/1349-50) and Yahya Sirhindfs Tantt-i Mubarak 
Stahi (838/1434) are prosaic works, though furnish¬ 
ing us with much information derived independendy 
of Baranf. Shams-i Siradj "AfTf has left us a history 
of Flruz Shah (r. 752-90/1351-8), written after Timur’s 
invasion (801/1398), which manages to be factual 
(though somewhat weak in dates) despite much rhetoric. 

The 9th/15th and early 10th/16th centuries saw 
the production of a few histories of provincial dynas¬ 
ties, such as the anonymous Tarikh-i Mu^affar Stahl 
(889/1484) and the Damlma-yi ma’athir-i Mahmud Stahl 
(916/1511), relating to Gudjarat, and Shihab Hakim’s 
Ma 3 athir-i Mahmud Stahl (completed before 906/1500), 
relating to Malwa. Rather surprisingly, no history of 
the two Afghan dynasties, the Lodls (854-932/1450- 
1526) and the Surs (945-62/1540-56) was written dur¬ 
ing the period of their rule. For the Lodls, there is 
the later Wdki c at-i Mu&takl, by Rizk Allah “MushtakI” 
(d. 989/1581), a work of an anecdotal character but 
the main source for later accounts of the Lodls; and 
for the Surs, "Abbas SarwanI’s Tuhfa-yi Akbarstahl (writ¬ 
ten after 987/1579) remains the main source. 

The establishment of the Mughal dynasty, with Ba¬ 
bur’s victory at Panlpat (932/1526 [q.v.]), inaugurated 
a new era in history writing. Babur (d. 937/1530) 
continued the writing of his Turk! memoirs in India, 
so that he has given us a fascinating account of India 
and a frank description of the events of a large part 
of his four years’ reign in India. These memoirs were 
translated into Persian with commendable accuracy 
by c Abd al-Rahlm Khan-i Khanan (998/1589-90). 

With YazdI’s £afar-nama setting the model for 
Tfmurid history writing, the greatest historical work, 
which took it for its model, but undoubtedly went 
much beyond it, is Abu ’l-Fadl’s Akbar-nama , first text 
completed in 1004/1596. This official history of Babur, 
Humayun and Akbar not only used a large amount 
of archival material, but also a number of specially- 
commissioned memoirs, among which only a few sur¬ 
vive, such as those of Gulbadan Begam and Bayazld 
Bayat, as well as historical narratives especially spon¬ 
sored to provide material, of which "Abbas SarwanI’s 
above-mentioned work is one. Abu ’1-Fadl has a much 
larger vision of history than one of mere annals, and he 
therefore appended to his narrative history what came 
to be considered as a separate work, the A'ln-i Akban, 
containing massive fiscal, financial and social data, a 
detailed provincial gazetteer and a cultural history of 
India. It is remarkable in being without any religious 
bias and in treating Indian culture as a composite 
one to which both Hindu and Muslim traditions have 
contributed. 

Akbar’s reign saw the production of the first gen¬ 
eral history of India, Nizam al-Dln Ahmad’s Tgbakat-i 
Akban (1002/1593-4). Especially notable was his en¬ 
deavour to reconstruct the history of provincial dynas¬ 


ties as part of the general political history of India. 
He was followed by Kasim Hindu-Shah “Firishta”, 
who, in his Gulshan~i Ibrahiml (1015/1606-7), gave a 
still more detailed history of the country, and showed 
considerable critical sense in using his sources. "Abd 
al-Kadir Bada’um completed his Muntakhab al- 

tawarikt in 1004/1595-6, another history of India, 
which draws much of its information from Nizam al- 
Dln’s work. But he concentrates on Akbar’s reign, of 
whose events he gives a trenchantly critical interpre¬ 
tation from an orthodox Muslim point of view. His 
biographical sketches of scholars and other celebrities 
in his concluding portion form a special feature of 
his work. 

Djahanglr (r. 1014-37/1605-27) followed Babur in 
writing his own memoirs. These are in Persian and 
appear to have begun to be written like a diary soon 
after his accession and continue up to 1034/1624. 
Djahanglr writes in simple and literary prose with a 
surprising degree of frankness; and his deep interest 
in art and in natural history, as well as the life of 
ordinary people, particularly enliven his memoirs for 
the modern reader. 

With his successor Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-58) 
begins another series of official histories. First, Muham¬ 
mad Amin Kazwlnl was commissioned to write the 
Padstah-ndma, based on official records. His account 
covered the first ten years of Shah Djahan’s reign. A 
shift from the solar to lunar calendar for dating events, 
and perhaps other reasons, led Shah Djahan to com¬ 
mission ‘Abd al-Hamld Lahawri to write the history 
of these ten years afresh. Lahawri ultimately produced 
a very detailed account of the twenty years (lunar) of 
Shah Djahan’s reign, also under the tide Padshah - 
nama. The account of the third decade was prepared, 
as a continuation, by his pupil Muhammad Warith. 
Awrangzlb (1068-1118/1659-1707) had the history of 
the first ten years of his reign, written by Muhammad 
Kazim, entided the c Alamgir-ndma. All these official his¬ 
tories have some features in common. They are accu¬ 
rate as to dates and details, for which official records 
are their main source; they pay much attention to 
geography; and their authors are anxious to convey 
to the reader the imperial view, whether in commen¬ 
dation or criticism of individuals or in assessment of 
causes and consequences of various events. Their model 
for the narration of events was Abu ’1-Fadl, though 
they obviously do not share his views on religion (now 
no longer the official ones), nor his very large vision 
of history that had embraced, as we have seen, the 
full range of economic and cultural life. 

Since Awrangzlb did not allow any further official 
history to be written after 1079/1668, the era of pri¬ 
vate histories now began. The most notable was Abu 
’1-Fadl Ma'muri’s untided history, which was almost 
entirely incorporated in Khaft Khan’s well-known 
Muntakhab al-lubab (1144/1731), a general history of 
India. Ma £ murl’s critical approach was shared by Bhlm 
Sen, a Hindu commander, whose Nuskha-yi dilkusta 
(1120/1709) is a combination of history and mem¬ 
oirs, written with much candour and insight (e.g. his 
discussion of the agrarian roots of the Maratha up¬ 
rising). SakI Mustafidd Khan’s Ma'athir-i Alamgin 
(1122/1710-11) is designed to provide an ostensibly 
official history of Awrangzlb’s reign, and therefore 
follows the style of such histories, but is much briefer. 
Awrangzlb’s reign is also marked by the appear¬ 
ance of Hindu historians writing in Persian: besides 
Bhlm Sen, we have Isardas Nagar and Sudjan Ray 
Bhandarl [g.r?.]. 

Historical works in Persian became still more numer- 
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ous in the 12th/18th century. Khafi Khan’s history 
has already been mentioned. An anonymous work, the 
Tankh-i Shivadji, written before 1191/1777, consciously 
presents the Maratha point of view on Shivadji, which 
is based on a Marathi narration or bakhar. 

Perhaps the most interesting historical work of this 
late phase is Ghulam Husayn Khan TabatabaTs Siyar 
al-muta 3 akhkhirin (completed in 1195/1781), covering the 
period from 1118/1707 onwards in great detail. Its 
close account of the English East India Company’s 
conquests and government, and its strong criticism 
of the practices of that system of government assured 
it of a large readership, especially through Hadjdji 
Mustafa’s celebrated translation (1789). It belongs partly 
to the genre of works produced under English patron¬ 
age, such as Ghulam ‘All Khan’s Tmad al-sa e adat (com¬ 
pleted in 1223/1808), relating to Awadh [ 9 . 0 .], and 
Lachml Narayan “Shafik’s” Bisat al-ghana’im (1214/ 
1799), a history of the Marafhas down to 1174/1761. 

Modern historiography began to exercise its influ¬ 
ence in the 13th/ 19th century. Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
wrote the Attar al-sanadid in Urdu in 1847 on 
the buildings of Dihli; and his young friend Dhaka’ 
Allah produced the first history of India in Urdu, 
containing the results of modem research and first 
published in 1316/1898. 

A discipline which followed a tradition distinct from 
history was that of biography. The biographical notices 
of 25 slave commanders of Sultan Iltutmish ( mamluk- 
i §hamsi) that Djuzdjani gave in the Tabakat-i JVasin 
finds no sequel in historical works of the succeeding 
generations. But with the Mughals, a new tradition 
of bureaucratic biography began. On c Abd al-Rahim 
Khan-i Khanan was written a long biographical work, 
the Ma’athir-i Rahlmx by ‘Abd al-Baki Nihawandi in 
1025/1616; and Ni'mat Allah included in his Tarikh- 
i Khan Djaham (1021/1613), a full biography of his 
patron BUian-i Djahan Lodi, another commander of 
Djahangir’s. The pioneering step towards compiling 
a comprehensive biographical dictionary of the Mughal 
nobility was taken by Shaykh Farid Bhakkari in his 
Dhaktirat al-khawamn (1060/1650), the result of exten¬ 
sive reading and collection of oral information. Much 
of his work was incorporated, along with other exten¬ 
sive data independently collected from other histories, 
epistolary collections and records, in the Ma’athir al- 
umara 3 of Shah Nawaz IGian, Azad Bilgrami and ‘Abd 
al-Hayy (finally completed in 1194/1780), which 
contains over 730 biographies. A much smaller work 
of a similar kind, but earlier in date, had been Kewal 
Ram’s Tadhkirat al-umara 3 (1140/1727-8). 

The biographical literature on religious divines 
begins with Mir Kh w urd’s Siyar al-awliya 3 (completed 
before 790/1387), a fairly detailed and reliable nar¬ 
rative of the lives of the Indian Cishti saints from 
Mu'In al-Din Cishti (d. 638/1236) onwards. A sub¬ 
sequent work on fourteen Cishti saints, the Siyar al- 
c arifin of Shaykh Djamali (d. 942/1536), is less reliable 
but obtained considerable popularity. With c Abd al- 
Haide’s Akhbdr al-akhyar (999/1591) began the tradi¬ 
tion of compilation of biographical dictionaries of 
Indian saints without distinction of mystical affiliation. 
Ghawthi Shattari’s Gulzar-i abrar (1022/1613) is a sim¬ 
ilar but much more comprehensive work, beginning 
with saints of the 7th/13th century, in which the com¬ 
piler showed great care and industry. 

Sadid al-Din ‘AwfT’s Lubdb al-albab, with bio¬ 
graphical notices of some 300 poets, technically belongs 
to India since it was written (618/1221-2) under Nasir 
al-Din Kubaca, the ruler of Sind. But the first major 
work of this genre was ‘Ala 3 al-Dawla Kami’s Nqfa’is 


al-rrwLdthir (begun in 973/1565-6), written under Akbar, 
giving notices of some 350 poets, all of his own cen¬ 
tury (the 10th/16th). Subsequent biographical dictio¬ 
naries of poets include Shir Khan Lodi’s Mir 3 at al- 
khayal (1102/1690-1), Brindabandas’s Saftna-yi Ufushgu 
(1147/1734-5), Azad Bilgrami’s Sarw-i azad (1166/ 
1752-3) and Lutf ‘All Beg’s Atijhkada (begun in 1174/ 
1760-1). They are poetry selections as well, since 
each biographical notice is invariably followed by 
the author’s selection of verses from that poet. It was 
partly by reliance on such biographical dictionaries of 
poets, besides information personally collected, that the 
Ab-i hayat by Muhammad Husayn Azad came to be 
written (1296/1880), combining the biographical dic¬ 
tionary form with a truly historical treatment of the 
Urdu language and literature. 

Among more general biographical dictionaries cov¬ 
ering scholars, mystics, theologians and poets, possi¬ 
bly the most noteworthy is that of Muhammad Sadik, 
the Tabakat-i £hah$aham (1046/1637), containing the 
lives of some 871 celebrities. A different kind of work 
is Mirza Muhammad’s Tankh-i Muhammadx (completed 
in 1190/1776) giving obituary notices of prominent 
men in a chronological sequence according to the 
years of their deaths. 

Modern Indo-Muslim historiography. With 
the introduction of the results of modern Indological 
and Orientalist researches into Indian historiography, 
it now becomes very difficult to demarcate the Indo- 
Muslim stream from the general stream of South Asian 
historiography. Two trends may, however, be identi¬ 
fied: the Indian nationalist one, which has empha¬ 
sised the Muslim contribution to a composite Indian 
culture, and the separatist one, which has insisted on 
the study of the Muslim community as an independ¬ 
ent political, social and cultural entity. The national¬ 
ist point of view found early expression in Mohammad 
Habib’s Mahmud of Ghaznin (1342/1924), a critical tract 
on that conqueror, and in Tara Ghand’s Influence of 
Islam on Indian culture (1340/1922). The most com¬ 
prehensive statement of the nationalist viewpoint per¬ 
haps occurs in M. Mujeeb’s Indian Muslims (1386/1967). 
The opposite school came to be represented particu¬ 
larly in the writings of Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, espe¬ 
cially in his The Muslim community of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent ( 610-1947) (1381/1962). The debate con¬ 
tinues at various levels of historical writing in India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, with the Aligarh School of 
historians in particular making a lively and significant 
contribution. 

Bibliography : A major work of translated extracts 
from Indo-Islamic historical works remains H.M. 
Elliot and J. Dowson, History of India as told by its 
own Historians , 8 vols., London 1867-77. The sources 
in Persian are surveyed in Storey, i, parts 2-3. 
Other relevant works include P. Hardy, Historians 
of medieval India , London 1960; Mohibbul Hasan 
(ed.), Historians of medieval India , Meerut 1983; Har- 
bans Mukhia, Historians and historiography during the 
reign of Akbar , New Delhi 1976. See also M. Athar 
Ali, The use of sources in Mughal historiography , in JRAS, 
3rd series, vol. v/3 (1995) 361-73. 

(M. Athar Ali) 

5. In West and Central Africa. 

Our knowledge of the art of chronicling in sub- 
Saharan Africa is as yet rudimentary. What is cur¬ 
rently known may be classified under three headings: 
( 1 ) conventional chronicles by named authors; ( 2 ) bio¬ 
graphical dictionaries; and (3) anonymous local chroni¬ 
cles and king-lists. It should be emphasised, however, 
that there are numerous unpublished works, and there 
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may yet be more manuscript material in the hands 
of local scholars. 

(1) Conventional chronicles. The earliest chronicles in 
the region date from the late 10th/16th century. In 
Bornu, the Chief Imam (al-imam al-kablr) Ahmad b. 
Furtuwa (or Furtu) wrote a chronicle of the first twelve 
years (1564-76) of the reign of his patron, the sultan 
Idris Aloma (ed. and tr. D. Lange, A Sudanic chronicle: 
the Bomo expeditions of Idas Alauma ( 1564-1576), Stuttgart 
1987), but says his work was inspired by an earlier 
chronicle, apparently written in the opening years of 
the century. He also wrote an account of his patron’s 
expeditions against Kanem (Arabic text, Kano 1932, 
tr. H.R. Palmer, in Sudanese memoirs , Lagos 1928, i, 
15-74). Because they are contemporary, and often eye¬ 
witness, accounts, they are especially valuable, despite 
their obvious biases; the same circumstance no doubt 
explains their lack of chronology apart from occa¬ 
sional phrases like “in the following year”. 

In the middle of the following century, two large 
chronicles were written in the Middle Niger region: 
the Ta’rikh al-Sudan of‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘dT [^.z>.], 
and the Ta’rikh al Fattash of Mahmud Ka'tl [</.z>.], 
edited and added to by his maternal grandson Ibn 
al-Mukhtar. Both of these works principally chronicle 
the history of the Songhay empire from the 

mid-9th/15th century until the Sa'dian conquest of 
1000/1591, though the Ta’rikh al-Sudan continues its 
account to 1065/1655-6. The history of the pashaltk of 
Timbuktu deriving from the Sa c dian conquest, from 
1000/1591 to ca. 1150/1737-8 is recounted in the 
anonymous Ddwdn al-mulukft salatln al-Sudan (ms. B.N., 
Paris, fonds arabe, 5259, fols. 88-152), which was sub¬ 
sequently (1164/1751) re-arranged by an unknown 
hand as a biographical dictionary of the pashas under 
the title Tadhkirat al-nisyan ft akhbar muluk al-Sudan (ed. 
and tr. O. Houdas, Paris 1899-1901). The cycle of 
chronicles is completed by the work of Mulay Kasim 
b. Mulay Sulayman covering the years 1160/1747 to 
1215/1800-1 (text and tr. in M. Abitbol, Tombouctou 
au milieu du XVIII e siecle , Paris 1982). 

The area of southern Mauritania and the Senegal 
river valley also has a tradition of chronicle writing 
as yet only very partially explored. Most of these his¬ 
torical works seem to have been written in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Chronicles of Walata (Oualata) 
and Ni‘ma (Nema) have been published in translation 
(tr. Paul Marty, Paris 1927), and a number of smaller 
works were published in Ismael Hamet (tr.), Chroniques 
de la Mauritanie senegalaise, Paris 1911; one of these 
deals with the (fihad of the 11th/17th-century Nasir 
al-Dln al-Yadalf, and another with genealogies, a popu¬ 
lar genre in Mauritania, where claim to Arab, and 
especially SharTfian, ancestry, is of paramount social 
importance. A very extensive chronicle and encyclo¬ 
paedia of the populations of the Senegal river valley 
was written by the Tukulor shaykh Musa Kamara 
(d. 1945), Zyhur al-basatln ft ta’rikh al-sawadtn. French 
translations of some parts have already been pub¬ 
lished, and the bulk of the rest is to appear in four 
volumes under the direction of Jean Schmitz. 

The 19th and 20th centuries witnessed a prolifera¬ 
tion of historical writing associated with the dfhad of 
Shavkh ‘Uthman b. Muhammad Fodiye (d. 1232/ 
1817 [see ‘uthman b. fudI]) and the Islamic state 
which arose out of it (sometimes, misleadingly, called 
the “Sokoto Caliphate”). The earliest of these is the 
Infdk al-maysur fi ta’nkh bilad al-Takrur of Shavkh 
‘Uthman’s son and military commander Muhammad 
Bello [q.v.]; this is an account of the dfihad campaigns, 
with valuable material on the history of Islam in the 


central bilad al-Sudan written in 1227/1812 (ed. C.EJ. 
Whitting, London 1951). Shaykh TJthman’s brother 
c Abd Allah, who had written much poetry celebrat¬ 
ing the victories of the dfhad and elegising the dead, 
collected his poems together and wove an historical 
account around them, completing in 1228/1813 his 
Tazyln al-warakat (ed. and tr. M. Hiskett, Ibadan 1963), 
a work in the tradition of Ibn Hisham’s Sira. Another 
early account is that of ‘Abd al-Kadir b. al-Mustafa 
(d. 1280/1864, see ALA II, 221-30), the so-cailed 
Rawdat al-afkar, which also contains a unique account 
of Gobir history in the 18th century (tr. H.R. Palmer, 
in J. African Soc ., xv [1915-16], 261-73). The annals 
of the dynasty founded by Shaykh 'Uthman were 
largely written by the viziers of the succeeding sul¬ 
tans (see D.M. Last, The Sokoto Caliphate , London 1967; 
idem, Arabic source material and historiography in Sokoto, 
in Research Bull. [Centre of Arabic Documentation, 
University of Ibadan], i/2 [1965], 3-19, i/3 [1965], 
1-7). These are detailed in ALA II, 184-212, the most 
comprehensive being the Dabt al-multakatat min al-akhbar 
al-mutafarrika fi Tmu’allafat of the late vizier Djunavd 
b. Muhammad al-Bukhari (Arabic text publ. Sokoto 
n.d.; Hausa tr., Tarihin Fulani , Zaria 1957). Less well 
known are the Takayid mimma wasala ilayna min ahwal 
umard* al-muslimln salatln Hawsa of al-Hadjdj Sa c Id, an 
outsider to the institution, covering the period down 
to 1854 (part 2 only ed. and tr. O. Houdas, Histoire 
du Sokoto , at end of his tr. of Tadhkirat al-nisyan ); and 
the unpublished Kanz al-awlad wa Tdharan of Muham¬ 
mad Sambo b. Ahmad al-Kulawi, written in 1234/ 
1818-19, a long and rambling work of general Islamic 
history, pious biography and Fulani genealogy and 
history, not well regarded by Sokoto scholars and 
hence neglected (see ALA II, 230-1). Of local accounts 
of the dfihad and its aftermath, two deserve mention, 
both unpublished: the Takyld al-akhbar of Muhammad 
Zangi on Kano (written in 1284/1868, see ALA II, 
342), and the Ta’tif akhbar al-kurun of Ahmad b. Abi 
Bakr called Omo Ikokoro, on Ilorin (written 1330/ 
1912, see ALA II, 447). 

(2) Biographical dictionaries. There are few works of this 
genre, but the following deserve mention: the cele¬ 
brated collection of biographies of Malik! scholars of 
North and West Africa and Andalusia, Nayl al-ibtihadd 
bi-tatnz al-dlbadj by Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti (d. 1036/ 
1627 [^.z>.]), publ. on the margins of Ibn Farhun, al- 
Dnbadd al-mudhahhab, to which it forms a supplement 
(Cairo 1351/1932-3, see also A. Cherbonneau, Essai 
sur la litterature arabe au Soudan d’apres le Tekmilet ed- 
Dibadje d’Ahmed Baba le Tombouctien , in Annates de la soc. 
arch, de Constantine , ii [1854-5], 1-42); Ahmad Baba 
also wrote (1012/1603) an abridgement, Kifayat al- 
muhtadd li-ma c rifat man laysa fi Tdxba which remains 
unpublished. In 1214/1799-1800 a scholar of Walata, 
Muhammad c Abd Allah b. Abi Bakr al-Siddlk al- 
Barritayll (or al-Bartil!) wrote Fath al-Shakur fl ma c ri- 
fat a ( yan c ulama : al-Takrur (ed. Muhammad Ibrahim 
al-Kattanl and Muhammad Hadjdjl, Beirut 1401/ 
1981), which provides biographies of scholars and 
saints of southern Mauritania and Middle Niger region. 
It was complemented by the Minah al-rabb al-ghafur 
fi ma ahmalahu sahib Fath al-Shakur of Abu Bakr 
b. Ahmad al-Walatl (d. 1917), the single known manu¬ 
script copy of which is preserved in the Centre 
de Documentation et de Recherche Ahmad Baba 
(CEDRAB) at Timbuktu, ms. no. 669. In fact, the 
work goes beyond the simple compass of a biographical 
dictionary and merges this genre with the genre of 
annals (hawliyyat), and in so doing provides much valu¬ 
able information on the history of southern Mauritania 
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and northern Mali in the 19th century. Preserved in 
the same collection are the Izalat al-rayb of Ahmad 
Bu ’l-A'raf, and al-Scfadat al-abadiyya of Ahmad Baber 
al-Arawani, the first broadly covering Mauritania and 
the Middle Niger, the second memorialising Timbuktu 
scholars. 

(3) Anonymous local chronicles and king-lists. There is a 
considerable local literature of such material in cen¬ 
tral Sudanic Africa (especially within present-day Niger 
and Nigeria, see ALA II, ch. 14). Most of these mate¬ 
rials are in Arabic, but there are items in Hausa, 
Nupe and Kanuri (the girgams , published in transla¬ 
tion by H.R. Palmer in Sudanese memoirs, Lagos 1928). 
The best known are the chronicles of Agades, which 
together cover the period 809-1307/1406-1890 (see 
J. Urvoy, Chroniques dAgades , in J. Societe des Africanistes, 
iv [1934], 145-77), and the chronicles of Kano. There 
are several extant king-lists of Kano recorded in the 
19th century, at least one of which contains narrative 
material (see J.O. Hunwick, Not yet the Kano Chronicle: 
king-lists with and without narrative elaboration from nineteenth- 
century Kano, in Sudanic Africa, iv [1993], 95-130). These 
list rulers of Kano, beginning with Bagauda (puta¬ 
tively 11 th century), with regnal lengths, but no abso¬ 
lute chronology, down to the date when the particular 
list was recorded to writing. 

In the late 19th century, an anonymous writer, per¬ 
haps a court official, wrote was has come to be known 
as “The Kano Chronicle”. The basis of it is king-list 
material; hence it has only regnal lengths and no 
absolute chronology. It covers the history of Kano, 
from its legendary origins (putatively in the 5th/11th 
century), down to the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Bello (r. 1883-92). On to the king-list has been grafted 
material on the administration of Kano sultanate, the 
history of Islam and Kano’s external relations. This 
material appears to be largely oral in origin, and is 
written in an idiosyncratic style reflecting its com¬ 
piler’s Hausa background (see Hunwick, A historical 
whodunit: the so-called “Kano Chronicle” and its place in the 
historiography of Kano, in History in Africa, xxi [1994], 
127-46; P. Lovejoy et alii, C.L. Temple’s “Notes on the 
history of Kano” [1909]: a lost chronicle on political office, 
in Sudanic Africa, iv [1993], 7-76). No Arabic text has 
ever been published, but it was translated into English 
by Palmer ( Sudanese memoirs, iii, 92-132) and into Hausa 
under the direction of Rupert East {Labarun Hausa da 
Makwabtansu, Zaria 1933, ii, 3-58, with additional mate¬ 
rial covering the period down to 1926). Material of 
a similar nature was used by Adam Na-Ma'adji in 
his al-Tlan bi-ta’rikh Kanu (1352/1933-4). A Hausa 
chronicle of Kano from ca. 1819 down to the 1950s 
was written by Abubakar Dokaji, Kano ta Dabo Cigari, 
Zaria 1959. 

A similar king-list tradition existed in Katsina (see 
ALA II, 584-5), though no elaborated form compara¬ 
ble to the “Kano Chronicle” emerged. The same is 
true in Bornu (see ALA II, 568-73) where a king-list 
was maintained going back to the 5th/11 th century 
(see D. Lange, Le Diwan des sultans du (Kanem)-Bornu, 
Wiesbaden 1977), and many brief anonymous, and 
generally undated, historical accounts have been writ¬ 
ten, some under the stimulus, or at the request, of 
colonial officials. Neighbouring Mandara also has its 
chronicles (see ALA II, 588-9; chronicles published in 
Eldridge Mohammedou, Le royaume du Wandala ou 
Mandara au XIX e siecle, new ed., Tokyo 1982). 

Farther west in what is now the Republic of Ghana, 
there is a tradition of local chronicle writing in Arabic 
that goes back to the mid-12th/18th century. Several 
of these items were published in Ivor Wilks et alii, 


Chronicles from Gonja , Cambridge 1986. Other brief 
chronicles of polities in northern Ghana were published 
in Wilks, Wa and the Wala, Cambridge 1989. Hausa 
chronicles concerning the late 19th-century Zabarma 
invasions of northern Ghana under Babatu have been 
published by S. Pilaszewicz, The Zabarma conquest of 
Northern Ghana and Upper Volta , Warsaw 1992 (but see 
Wilks in Sudanic Africa, iv [1993], 213-22). 

In the area of western Sudanic Africa, there are 
also local anonymous chronicles for areas such as Futa 
Djallon and Futa Toro (see Catalogue des manuscrits de 
ITFAN, Dakar 1966: fonds Brevie, fonds Gaden, fonds 
Veillard): and for 19th-century Mali, these latter mate¬ 
rials being largely preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris (see Noureddine Ghali et alii, Inventaire 
de la bibliotheque c Umarienne de Segou, Paris 1985; David 
Robinson, The Holy War of Umar Tal, Oxford 1985), 
and at CEDRAB, Timbuktu (see Sudanic Africa, iii 
[1992], 173-81; Fihris makhtutat markaz Ahmad Baba li 
Ttawthik, i, ed. Sidi Amar ould Ely, London 1995). 

In the Middle Niger region and southern Mauritania, 
there is a tradition of recording obituaries and signifi¬ 
cant events ( hawadith, waka’T), which is first evident 
in the later chapters of al-SaMl’s Ta’rikh al-Sudan, but 
which also has an independent existence. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(J.O. Hunwick) 

6 . In East Africa. 

South of the plains below Ethiopia [see somali], 
Islam had not penetrated the hinterland before the 
19th century. Even our knowledge of the history of 
the coast is at best fragmentary. Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, Strabo, Pliny, Cl. Ptolemy, Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes make tantalisingly brief references, which 
become only more extensive in The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea of ca. A.D. 50. 

The first Arab author to make a historical state¬ 
ment was al-Djahiz, with some brief statements on 
the people of Pemba and Zanzibar. He was possibly 
a native of the former. Mediaeval Arab references are 
summarised in the art. sofala, and in detail by J.S. 
Trimingham, and sources for China by P. Wheatley. 
The most important accounts are of al-Idrisi, al- 
Mas‘udr and Ibn Battuta, with the anecdotal refer¬ 
ences of Buzurg b. Shahriyar al-RamhurmuzT. 

The earliest local document is preserved only in 
Portuguese by Joao dos Barros, the Cronica dos Reyes 
de Quiloa. This history is an account of the founda¬ 
tion of the sultanate of Kilwa [</.fl.] and its sultans 
from the 10th century until ca. 1505, when the suc¬ 
cession was contested. It was originally in Arabic. The 
Kitab al-Sulwa fr akhbar Kulwa, B.L. ms. Or. 2666, a 
19th-century copy of a history of the dynasty up to 
ca. 1550, was presented to Sir John Kirk by Sultan 
Barghash in 1877. It relates the history of the dynasty 
with, like the Portuguese document, some lacunae. 
Later, its fortunes in the 18th century are related in 
the 1770s by a French slave-trader, Morice, preserved 
in Rhodes House, Oxford, and in the Archives de 
France. 

In the Lamu archipelago, a traditional Swahili Habari 
za Pate (“History of Pate”) claims that the sultanate 
was founded in A.H. 600. It has the unusual feature 
of citing the full male descent of each sultan until 
1224/1809. Additions were made by two further hands 
up to the end of the century when the sultanate 
foundered. Two traditional histories in Arabic, al- 
Kawakib al-durriyya (unpublished) and the Kitab al-Zjmud] 
(ed. E. Cerulli) are compilations from precedent Arabic 
accounts of a confusing nature and of slender his¬ 
torical value other than as examples of what passed 
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for history. They are currently being edited byJ.McL. 
Ritchie, who has also edited The history of the Mazrui 
dynasty of Mombasa by the former Chief Kadi of the 
Kenya Coast, Sh. al-Armn b. ‘Alt al-Mazru‘i, writ¬ 
ten from family papers ca. 1945. Brief fragments, in 
Swahili, refer to Lamu and to Kua, and the Mafia 
Is., while oral traditions of the Tanzanian coast were 
collected at the end of the 19th century by C.G. 
Biittner and by C. Velten. In the 1930s, many oral 
traditions in Swahili were collected in Tanganyika in 
“District Books” on government orders, and relate to 
the whole interior. Sir John Gray’s History of Zanzibar 
also contains traditional Swahili material relating to 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Farther south, no local docu¬ 
ments have been reported from Mozambique, but a 
number of traditions from the Comoro Islands, in 
Arabic and in Swahili, have been published or listed 
by C. Allibert, Mayotte. All this literature is preoc¬ 
cupied with dynasties and the fortunes of rulers, with 
only occasional glimpses of commerce, trade or eco¬ 
nomic traditions. 

For the Swahili-speaking peoples, “literature” con¬ 
sists rather of poetry, epic, historical as well as lyric, 
the latter often with an underlying political purpose. 
Much has been published by W.H. Whiteley, J. Knap- 
pert, H.E. Lambert and others. In the 1960s J.W.T. 
Allen photographed a very substantial number of 
Swahili and Arabic mss. in private hands, returning 
them to their owners. The results of his research are 
preserved in Dar es Salaam University Library, with 
copies in the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, which fill nineteen large volumes. They con¬ 
tain matter of every description, and have received 
little attention from scholars. The Zanzibar Archives 
are known to contain some 300 mss. in Arabic from 
the library of the former sultans. They have never 
been studied, let alone even listed. 

The historian of the area in pre-colonial times is 
greatly assisted by advances in archaeology, which can 
explain even some of the problems of the documents. 
John Walker, in articles in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
1936, 1938, established the coinage of the Sultans of 
Kilwa; coinages from Zanzibar and from Mogadishu 
have been established by the present writer in the 
same journal, and for Pemba by H.W. Mitchell Brown. 
Excavations at Mtambwe Mkuu, Pemba Is., Shanga 
Is. off Lamu, and on Tumbatu Is. off Zanzibar, by 
M.C. Horton, have eventuated in a clearer historical 
chronology. Ceramics show firm Sasanid-Islamic con¬ 
nections, and the coins have connections with 8th- 
century Amirs of Sind and with 10th- and 1 lth-century 
Fatimid Cairo. What is possibly a wreck find of Fatimid 
dinars of the same period has been found recently 
(1995) off Madagascar. The historical chronologies 
based on archaeology of both J.S. Kirkman in Kenya 
and of H.N. Chittick in both Kenya and Tanzania 
have now had to be revised, with the result that the 
penetration of Islam into the area is now certain by 
the 8th century, not three or four centuries later. 
Commercial connections with Siraf and Persia are 
well demonstrated by Sasanid-Islamic pottery at no 
less than twenty sites in the Lamu area alone. These 
advances also sustain verisimilitude to the late evi¬ 
dence for the histories of Kilwa and Pate. 

For Mozambique, we know little from archaeology 
and nothing from numismatics. The principal sources 
are the Portuguese accounts of the 16th and follow¬ 
ing centuries, much of which is owed to the massive 
work of the late A. da Silva Rego. Arab Sofala was 
ultimately demolished to furnish masonry for Beira 
cathedral. Its hinterland was the source of the gold, 


which, with ivory and to a lesser degree slaves, were 
the staples of the prosperity of Kilwa and of Kanbalu 
on Pemba Island. There in its heyday the remains of 
a mosque capable of accommodating 600 worshippers 
show the wealth of an entrepot serving as a stop from 
Sofala for trade being carried as far away as Peking 
(Beijing). 

In the mid-19 th century, Islam followed trade routes 
from Zanzibar into the interior, reaching Uganda and 
the court of Kampala, and westwards into the Congo, 
later Zaire. In southern Tanzania, when the Bene¬ 
dictine missionaries were interned as German enemy 
aliens in World War I, many catechumens Islamised. 
They form a substantial proportion of the population 
to this day. This success of Islam over Christianity 
was not accomplished by spontaneous conversions, but 
rather by the work of members of Islamic tankas or 
fraternities, of which B.G. Martin has given a detailed 
account. To the writer’s personal knowledge, these 
were still active in the 1950s. There is no reason to 
suppose that their work ceased with the coming of 
independence, for the membership of fraternities gave 
the sense of belonging to a wider world. There is a 
widely distributed pamphlet literature of a popular 
nature which has not received scholarly attention. 

Bibliography. Abdalla Saleh al-Farsy, Seyyid 
Said b. Sultan, Zanzibar 1942; J.W.T. Allen, The 
Swahili and Arabic mss. and tapes in the Library of the 
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of the Wonders of India, ed. G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville, 
London 1981; L. Casson (ed. and tr.), The Periplus 
Maris Erythraei, Princeton 1989; E. Cerulli, Somalia: 
scritti editi ed inediti, Rome 1958; H.N. Chittick and 
R. Rotberg, East Africa and the Orient, New York 
1975; Freeman-Grenville (ed.), The East African Coast: 
select documents, Oxford 1962; idem, The French at 
Kilwa Island, Oxford 1965; idem, Apropos the gold of 
Sofala, in Threefold wisdom: Islam, the Arab world and 
Africa. Papers in honour of Ivan Hrbek, ed. O. Hulec 
and M. Mendel, Prague 1993: idem with B.G. 
Martin, A preliminary handlist of the Arabic inscriptions 
of the eastern African coast, in JRAS (1973); M.C. 
Horton, Shanga: the archaeology of an early Muslim trad¬ 
ing community on the coast of East Africa, London and 
Nairobi 1996, contains a wide-ranging bibl. of the 
area; Jnal. of the East African Swahili Committee, later 
Swahili, yet later Kt-Swahili, Nairobi, Kampala and 
Dar es Salaam, contains also supplements with 19th 
and 20th-century prose and poetry; J. Knappert, 
Epic poetry in Swahili, Leiden 1993; B.G. Martin, 
Muslim brotherhoods, Cambridge 1976;J.McL. Ritchie 
(ed. and tr.), Shaykh al-Amin b. ‘Ati al-Mazru‘i, “History 
of the Magrui Dynasty of Mombasa ,” London 1996; 
Oxford history of East Africa, ed. R.A. Oliver, A.G. 
Mathew et alii, 3 vols. Oxford 1962 ff., with ample 
bibl.; A. da Silva Rego and T.W. Baxter (eds.), 
Documentes sobre os Portugues em Mozambique e na Africa 
Central, 1497-1840, 9 vols. (in Portuguese and 
English), Lisbon 1958 ff; J.S. Trimingham, Islam 
in East Africa, Oxford 1964; C. Velten, Prosa und 
Poesie der Suaheli, Berlin 1907; P. Verin, Histoire anci- 
enne du Nord-Ouest de Madagascar, Antanarivo 1972 
(with detailed bibl. in separate pocket); G. Rotter, 
Muslimische Inseln vor Ostafrika. Eine Komoren-Chronik 
des 19. Jhs., Wiesbaden 1976. See also arts, kilwa; 
kitabat. 6.; lamu; lindi; mafia; makdishu; malindi; 
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manda; mazru‘1; mombasa; Mozambique; mtambwe 

mkuu; pate; pemba; shungwaya; siu; sofala. 

(G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville) 

7. In Indonesia and Malaysia. 

Among a multitude of local languages, the great 
literary traditions of Indonesia and Malaysia are in 
Javanese and Malay. Javanese is the older and more 
richly elaborated, while Malay became the foremost 
vehicle for Islamic writings and the basis of the mod¬ 
em national languages of Indonesia and Malaysia [see 
Indonesia, iii. Languages]. 

Javanese historiography of the pre-Muslim period 
(8th to 15th centuries) reflects the Indie culture of the 
courts in viewing history as the cyclic succession of 
four ages of declining morality, and appraising kings 
accordingly. The subject of dynastic succession is fore¬ 
most, for example in the Pararaton (“Book of Kings”, 
15th century), a narrative of the rulers of East Java 
dated with chronograms in the Indie Saka era. The 
rise of Islamic commercial centres like Demak on the 
north coast of Java in the 16th century spurred an 
interest in history writing. Great changes in the social 
order, the introduction of Islam and the demise of 
the old Indie agrarian kingdom of Ma^japahit required 
historical explanation. With Islam came a new his¬ 
torical treasury: the stories of the prophets (Stoat Anbiya ), 
the Amir Hamza cycle (Menak, an analogue of the 
older heroic-romantic legends of the Panji cycle and 
elaborated into a whole genre of literature and thea¬ 
tre), the popular traditions of Yusuf (Yusup), and the 
life of the Prophet celebrated in Mawlid (Maulud) 
recitations. The Iskandar legends, so widely used for 
political legitimation, become in Java the stories of 
Baron Sakender’s conflicts with the Dutch. 

The challenge of this alternative historical frame¬ 
work is confronted in the 17th century formulations 
of a new kind of universal history, known as Serai 
Kanda (“Narratives”), which conflated Islamic tradi¬ 
tions with indigenous and Indie mythical elements, all 
as the foundation for Javanese dynastic histories. Mira¬ 
cle stories of early rulers, prominent in the Pararaton 
etc., were now woven around the nine saints (wali 
sanga) credited with the establishment of Islam in Java, 
some of whom were rulers of North Java principali¬ 
ties. Their lives and descent became a staple of the 
new histories. Thus, while accommodating new foreign 
elements, these writings remained almost wholly focused 
on Java. The culmination of this genre is the Babad 
tanah jawi (“The settlement of Java”), a cluster of texts 
celebrating the Mataram dynasty which under Sultan 
Agung united most of Java in the early 17th century. 
In them, Nabi Adam is made the first ruler of Java, 
but within four generations his descent becomes a line 
of wholly Javanese culture heroes who mingle with 
Hindu gods. The achievement of Mataram (and its 
historiography) was to re-unite this senior, left-hand 
line with the junior, right-hand line of descent running 
through the Javanese walis. The profound localisation 
of Islam inherent in this historiography is mirrored 
by the Javanese calendar, which after 1633 adopted 
the Muslim months and lunar year but continued to 
number the years according to the Indian-derived Saka 
era and, generally, to express dates in chronograms. 

Of other regional historiographies, Balinese and 
Sundanese are pre-Islamic and later offshoots of the 
Javanese tradition respectively. A significant indepen¬ 
dent tradition flourished among the Bugis and Makasar 
peoples of South Sulawesi, based on chronicle-keeping, 
meticulously dated, using both the Christian and Mus¬ 
lim eras, but leaning to the former. All these litera¬ 
tures used pre-Muslim scripts. 


Malay-language historiography is, by contrast, recog- 
nisably Islamic in form and content. No historical 
writing in Malay, nor indeed Malay literature of any 
kind, pre-dates the adoption of Islam in the 14th cen¬ 
tury. Malay then became the major vehicle through 
which Islamic civilisation penetrated the archipelago, 
and the literary and intellectual language of Islamic 
communities. Consequently, we find an array of local 
histories of very varied nature and focus covering the 
whole maritime world of the archipelago from Aceh 
to Ternate, including the north Java coast. Before the 
19th century, all were written in the Arabic script, 
and employed the Muslim calendar (if they gave dates 
at all). The most influential of these local histories 
was that of the powerful Melaka sultanate, entitled 
Sulalat al-salatln (“The race of kings”), popularly Sejarah 
melayu (“Malay genealogies”), written about 1612. It 
places Malay genealogy and anecdotal history in a 
Muslim framework by integrating it with the Perso- 
Indic Iskandar legend. Like the Babad tanah jawi , the 
Sejarah melayu spawned many local variants updated to 
record the history of related branches of the royal 
house. Other regional histories particularly worthy of 
mention are the Hikayat Iskandar Muda (“Romance of 
Iskandar Muda”) of Aceh, supposed to be modelled 
on Firdawsfs Shah-nama\ and the Hikayat Merong Maha- 
wangsa (Romance of Merong Mahawangsa), from 
Kedah, which conflates the Iskandar legend with the 
Ramayana. Though they are by no means analytical 
or moralistic works, these local histories typically 
include accounts of the local adoption of Islam, 
which—to a significantly greater degree than the 
Javanese histories—acknowledge it as fundamental in 
the development of state and society. 

Beside these traditional dynastic histories there has 
been more self-reflective historiography. The earliest 
example is Nur al-Dln al-Ranlrl’s Bustan al-salatln 
(“Garden of kings”), in seven books, written in Aceh 
in 1638-43, which presents chapters on Melaka and 
Aceh in the context of a truly universal moral his¬ 
tory of Islamic civilisation. The impact of al-Ranlrfs 
synthesis was lost, however, as portions of his inte¬ 
grated books were transmitted as separate manuscripts. 
Major advances in historiographical method were made 
by Raja ‘All Hadji in his histories of Riau. His syn¬ 
thetic history, Salasilah melayu dan bugis (“The Malay 
and Bugis lineages,” 1865), expounds a new method 
of source criticism in which the principles for judg¬ 
ing the strength of ahadlth are adapted to judging 
competing historical accounts. 

A modernist successor to al-Ranlrl’s universal 
history is Sejarah umat islam (“History of the Muslim 
community”) by Hamka (Haji Abdul Malik Karim 
Amrullah), the son of a renowned Muslim scholar. 
Published in 1961 and frequently reprinted in both 
Indonesia and Malaysia, this four-volume history of 
Islam begins with the life of the Prophet and con¬ 
cludes with the resistance of Indonesia’s Islamic king¬ 
doms to European incursions in the 17th century. It 
is markedly deferential to Western authorities, repro¬ 
ducing European testimonials to the greatness of the 
Prophet, relying heavily on colonial scholarship on 
Indonesian Islam, and applying its a priori methods 
for sifting fact ijakta) from myth and legend in a 
scientific ( ilmiyah ) manner. Hamka’s history countered 
the Java-centred nationalist histories which glorified 
Indonesia’s pre-Muslim antiquity, such as the writings 
of his fellow Minangkabau, Muhammad Yamin. 

In 1974 the quasi-secular Indonesian government 
published its pervasively influential official national his¬ 
tory, Sejarah nasional Indonesia. This seven-volume work 
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cautiously acknowledges the adoption of Islam by most 
peoples of Indonesia as a step forward in the nation’s 
social and cultural development, but down-plays the 
role of Islam as a unifying political force. It sees the 
adoption of Islam as but a prelude to the defining 
narrative of Indonesia’s national identity: that is, heroic 
opposition to colonial rule. 

Bibliography: Soedjatmoko (ed.), An introduction 
to Indonesian historiography , Ithaca and London 1965; 
Th. Pigeaud, Literature of Java , 3 vols., The Hague 
1967; Ann Kumar and J. McGlynn (ed.), Illumina¬ 
tions: the writing traditions of Indonesia , New York 1966. 

(I. Proudfoot) 

III. In the Sense of “Chronogram” 

This is a device much used in Persian and Turkish 
poetry to indicate the date of some event by means 
of the sum of the numerical values of the letters that 
make up a word or phrase. A simple example is the 
verse inscribed on the tomb of Hafiz: 
cu dar hhak-i Musalle sakht manzil 
bid}d tariff].-ash &Z khdk-i Musalle 
“Since he made his home in the earth of (the place 
called) Musalla, seek then its date from (the words) 
‘earth of Musalla’ ”, where the value of the letters in 
khak-i Musalle indicates the date of the poet’s death, 
791/1389. This is an explicit chronogram, where the 
reader is told very clearly which words need to have 
their letters counted, but things are not always so 
easy, many chronograms having more the character 
of elaborate riddles. 

Sometimes the date of composition of a poetic work 
is indicated by a chronogram, generally in the last 
verse, though such verses have not infrequently been 
added, or tampered with, by copyists. But more com¬ 
monly, as in the example cited above, the chrono¬ 
gram is in a separate short poem composed expressly 
to date some important event, though in this case, 
too, the chronogram can only be considered as sound 
historical evidence if it can be demonstrated that the 
author was a contemporary, and arithmetically compe¬ 
tent, witness. 

For comparable phenomena in Arabic, see hisab 

AL-DJUMMAL. 

Bibliography: Browne, LHP , ii, 76-7; Gibb, HOP 
(see the index, s.v. “Chronograms”). 

(F.C. de Blois) 

TARIM, a river in the Sinkiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region of China (Eastern Turke¬ 
stan). It is formed at the confluence of the Kashghar 
and Yarkand rivers, and flows through the northern 
part of the Tarim basin until it reaches, on the east, 
the Lob Nor lake. The river’s historical importance 
lies chiefly in the name associated with this unique 
area. 

The Tarim basin, an elevated ellipsoid depression 
(1280 km/800 miles from east to west, 640 km/400 
miles from north to south) bordered by massive moun¬ 
tain complexes (Kunlun, Altyntagh and Nanshan on 
the south, Pamir on the west, Tianshan on the north), 
consists of three or more distinct segments: the Takla 
Makan desert as its core, the string of mostly pied¬ 
mont oases surrounding this desert, and the Lob Nor 
lake, the eastern limit of the basin; the smaller but 
deep Turfan depression on the north-east is included 
by some in the Tarim basin. The important cities of 
Kashghar in the west and Turfan in the east [q.w\ 
can be viewed as its longitudinal brackets. 

Agricultural civilisation, nourished by irrigation de¬ 
rived from streams or underground conduits (kdnz [see 
kanat] descending from the mountains, has flourished 
in the oases of the Tarim basin since antiquity, and 


the population used to speak chiefly Indo-European 
languages: the satem group in the southwest and west 
(Iranian Khotanese), and the kentum group in the north 
and northeast (Tocharian of Turfan). Today, most 
autochthonous inhabitants speak Turkic languages, 
mainly Uyghur. This has resulted from a penetration 
of pre-lslamic Uy gh ur and Islamic Karakhanid dom¬ 
inance that started in the 9th century, and linguistic 
transformation may have been completed by the time 
of the Mongol conquests (13th century). The atten¬ 
dant influx of nomadic Turkic groups, however, 
remained below a degree sufficient to change the pre¬ 
dominantly sedentary agricultural lifestyle of the inhab¬ 
itants. Conversion to Islam of the mostly Buddhist 
population accompanied Turkicisation in the case of 
Khotan [q.vi\ and other oases of the west, but occurred 
only later in Turfan (14th-15th centuries), where the 
pagan or Manichaean Uyghurs had first converted to 
Buddhism. In the latter case, a body of both lay and 
religious (Buddhist and Manichaean) literature had 
come into being, and is now a precious source for 
the study of pre-lslamic Turkic. 

Another facet of the Tarim basin’s historical impor¬ 
tance is its unique geographical position between 
China, India, the Middle East, and the European and 
Mediterranean West. The lofty mountains surround¬ 
ing it could be crossed through numerous passes, thus 
enabling merchant caravans and pilgrims to use the 
basin as a corridor leading to their destinations. 
Commodities of high value and small weight or bulk 
were the choice articles of this trade, above all, silk, 
whence the term Silk Road for this network of trade 
routes. 

The oases functioned as so many way-stations in 
this traffic, but several absorbed portions of the cul¬ 
tural and religious values carried by it to the point 
where they became centres of exquisite spiritual and 
artistic creativity. This occurred, however, chiefly in 
their pre-lslamic past. Unlike its neighbour, Western 
Turkestan, the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan failed 
to produce much cultural florescence since its Islami- 
sation, and the Silk Road traffic abated with the rise 
of competitive sea routes and restructuring of world 
trade in the 16th century. Moreover, the Turkic and 
Muslim identity of its population is now integrated in 
the political, social and economic structure of the 
People’s Republic of China, with a massive influx of 
Chinese-speaking residents as one of the results (40% 
for the entire province; most Chinese, however, live in 
the northern, Dzhungarian part of Sinkiang, and the 
percentage must be considerably lower for the Tarim 
basin). For Chinese influences in the region, and its 
modern positon within China, see sinkiang. 

Bibliography: W. Samolin, East Turkistm to the 
twelfth century , The Hague 1964; Annemarie von 
Gabain, Das Leben im Uigurischen Konigreich von Qoco 
(850-1250), Wiesbaden 1973; A.N. Kuropatkin, 
Kashgaria. Historical-geographical sketch of the county , 
Calcutta 1882; M. Hartmann, Chinesisch-Turkestan. 
Geschichte, Verwaltung, Geistesleben und Wirtschaft , Halle 
1908: M. Rossabi, China and Inner Asia from 1368 
to the present day , London 1975; J. Fletcher, China 
and Central Asia , 1368-1884 , in The Chinese world order , 
Cambridge 1968, 206-24; Cambridge history of China , 
Cambridge 1978- (see tables of contents for chap¬ 
ters covering Sinkiang). See also alt! shahr; koco, 
in Suppl.; turks. i. History. (S. Soucek) 

TARIM, a well-known town in Wadi 
Hadramawt [ 4 .?.], situated about 40 km/25 miles 
from Shibam, east, slightly north, and about 25 km/15 
miles from Say’un [q.vi\ in the same direction (see 
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H. von Wissmann, map, Southern Arabia, RGS , London 
1958). The town marks where Wadi Hadramawt ends 
and where Wadi al-Masfla begins. In Arab tradition, 
the name comes from Tarim b. al-Sukun b. al-Ashras 
b. Kinda or from the name of the one who first 
settled there, Tarim b. Hadramawt b. Saba* al-Asghar. 
The name is attested in the pre-Islamic inscriptions: 
trm in Iryani 32 and trym in Jamme 547. The town 
is renowned for its learning and scholarship and is 
the home of the Al Ba c AlawT. Its djami c dates from 
the 4th/10th century. 

Al-Hamdam, Sifa 87, refers to Tarim as “a great 
town” and other early sources mention time after time 
its fame for learning and list the scholars who came 
from it. In particular, two upright scholars, Abu 
Kadr/Akdar and Abu Bukayr, are mentioned, both 
killed as martyrs in Tarim in 575 or 577/1179 or 
1181 by the Ayyubid deputy, ‘Uthman al-Zindjarf, 
who had seized Hadramawt from Aden. Another 
version of the story is that, when the latter heard of 
the arrival in the Yemen from Egypt in 579/1183 of 
the second Ayyubid sultan in the Yemen, al-Malik al- 
< Aziz Tughtigin b. Ayyub, and that he had seized 
Zabid [^.r.] and its environs, al-Zindjari fled in fear 
to Hadramawt and killed all learned men there. 

On occasions in later history, the other major 
Hadrami town of Say J un [q.v.] took over as a centre 
of Islamic learning temporarily from Tarim, but it is 
the latter town which has the much greater reputation 
in this field to this day. The town remains also the cen¬ 
tre of many large private family manuscript libraries. 

Bibliography : Apart from Hamdani, see 'Umar 
b. ‘All Ibn Samura, Tabakdt fukaha 3 al-Yaman , ed. 
Fu’ad Sayyid, Cairo 1957, 220-1; O. Lofgren, 
Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter, 
Uppsala etc. 1936-50, 260; Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Hadjarl, Madjmu c buldan al-Yaman wa-kabd 3 iliha , i, 
San < a > 1984, 143-4; Ibrahim Ahmad al-Makhafi, 
Mu c dj_am al-buldan wa ’l-kabd'il al-Yamaniyya , San'a* 
1988, 90; Salim b. Muhammad al-Kindi, Ta’rlkh 
Hadramawt, al- c udda al-mupda al-djdmi c a li-tawarikh 
kadxma wa-haditha , ed. c Abd Allah Muhammad al- 
Habshi, i, San c a 5 1991, 70-1; al-Mawsu c a al-Yamaniyya , 
ed. Ahmad Djabir ‘AfTf et alii , i, San'a* 1992, 236. 

(G.R. Smith) 

al-TARK bi ’l-HASA [see khatt], 

TAR KH AN, also tarkhan, a high-ranking Inner 
Asian title of considerable antiquity. It probably 
entered Arabic from Soghdian trgh’n or Middle Pers. 
trkh’n < Turk, tarkan (pi. in Mongolian tarkat ), which 
appears to have been part of the imperial titulature 
that the Turks inherited from the Jou-jan empire. Its 
etymology is unclear. Attempts have been made to 
link it with the Hsiung-nu Shan-yii (Archaic Chin. *dan- 
hwah), the title of their supreme ruler (Pulleyblank, 
91). It is also noted among the Hephthalites, another 
pre-Turk polity deriving from the same groupings as 
the Jou-jan. It is recorded as a tide and personal 
name in virtually all the languages and sources of the 
neighbours of the Inner Asian nomads, from the East¬ 
ern Mediterranean to China. In the pre-Islamic Turkic 
states, it denoted a high dignity, probably somewhat 
below the shads and tegins [q.v.] of the royal clan. In 
Mahmud al-Kashgharfs day (Diwan lughat al-turk , tr. 
Dankoff, i, 329) it was considered “a pagan word 
meaning amir ” in the Arghu dialect. By the Cinggisid 
era, as Dj uwaynl reports (ed. KazwTnf, i, 27, tr. Boyle, 
i, 37-8), it had come to denote “those who are exempt 
from compulsory contributions, and to whom the booty 
taken on every campaign is surrendered; whenever 
they so wish they may enter the royal presence with¬ 


out leave or permission.” In Modern Mongolian, dar- 
khan means “artisan, craftsman,” as well as one exempt 
from taxes. It also signifies an “area set aside for reli¬ 
gious reasons and therefore inviolable”. The Darkhad 
(pi.) tribe in Mongolia was “charged with the cult of 
Cinggis Khan” in the Ordos (Lessing, 236; Jaghchid 
and Hyer, 287-8). 

Bibliography'. E.G. Pulleyblank, The consonantal 
system of Old Chinese , in Asia Major, ix (1962), 91, 
256-7; G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-7, ii, 460-74; Sir 
Gerard Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thir¬ 
teenth century Turkish , Oxford 1972, 539-40; L. Ligeti, 
Regi torok eredetii neveink, in Magyar Nyelv, lxxv (1979), 
139-41, and in his A magyar nyelv torok kapcsolatai es 
ami kdriilbttiik van , ii, Budapest 1979, 453-5; Sechen 
Jaghchid and P. Hyer, Mongolia’s culture and society , 
Boulder, Colo. 1979, 287-8; P.B. Golden, Khazar 
Studies , Budapest 1980, i, 210-13. 

(P.B. Golden) 

TARKIB-BAND [see tardjI c -band], 
TARRAKUNA, the mediaeval Arabic form of the 
name of the town of Tarragona on the coast of 
Catalonia in northeastern Spain. 

The town’s importance in Roman times was the 
starting-point for the descriptions of the Arab geogra¬ 
phers, who call it an ancient, well-fortified town, with 
tide-water mills (Ibn Ghalib, Ibn Sa c Id, al-Makkarl, 
the Dhikr) or wind-driven ones (al-Himyarl). It com¬ 
prised many districts and strongholds, and had a stra¬ 
tegic situation on the Via Augusta. It produced many 
walnuts, hazelnuts, chestnuts, pistachios and grapes. 

Some sources attribute the Muslim conquest of Tar¬ 
ragona to Musa b. Nusayr [q.v.], and the Cronica del 
Moro Rasis notes its destruction, which must, however, 
have been only partial, since some Roman buildings 
remained, praised by the geographers (Ibn Ghalib and 
al-Bakrf, in al-Makkari; al-Himyarf), and also, signif¬ 
icantly, its walls “of marble” (al-ldnsl, al-Himyari). It 
was an important seat of the Visigoths, with coins 
minted there in the name of Akhila around the year 
711. Al-Idrisi calls it “the town of the Jews” (j madxnat 
al-yahud). 

In the second half of the 8th century, Tarragona 
would certainly have been included in the territory, 
with its capital at Narbonne in the first place and then 
further south, which extended as far as Tortosa 
(Turtusha [y.u.]), and which was entrusted by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I to the governor ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
‘Ukba, according to Ibn al-Kutiyya. Then control of 
Tarragona must have oscillated between al-Andalus 
and Barcelona; it may have been occupied by the 
Christians immediately after the fall of Barcelona 
(801), since the Muslim chroniclers (Ibn c IdharT, al- 
Makkarf) note attacks by the Franks on Tortosa 
towards 192-3/807-9. Despite Muslim expeditions 
against Barcelona throughout the 1 Oth century, it prob¬ 
ably remained under Christian control into the first 
years of ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir’s reign, since 
Ibn Khaldun and al-Makkarl record “certain envoys 
of Mughlra b. Shunyer, ruler of Barcelona and Tar¬ 
ragona” arriving in Cordova. But it must have been 
ultimately reconquered by Muslim counter-attacks dur¬ 
ing the caliphal period, since there is evidence for 
attacks by the fleet of al-Andalus along the Llobregat 
river valley, at least in 323/935. Its return to Muslim 
control seems to be commemorated in an inscription 
recording the restoration of the congregational mosque 
of Tarragona in 349/960-1. Being in Muslim terri¬ 
tory once again, Tarragona became exposed to Chris¬ 
tian raids, which became more acute in the reign of 
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Ramon Berenguer I (1035-76) until the reconquest by 
the Catalans in the time of Ramon Berenguer III 
and its definitive re-population by the Christians after 
the fall of Tortosa to Ramon Berenguer IV in 1148. 

The neighbouring town of Tortosa took over the 
leading role, political, cultural and economic, which 
Tarragona had had in Roman and Visigothic times. 
Although al-Idrlsf and the Dhikr call it a city or large 
town (j madlna ), this must be a reflection more of its 
glorious pre-Islamic past, since under Islam it played 
no great role and lacked any significant cultural activ¬ 
ity; Yakut calls it a small town [baldd) only. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. Cronica del Moro Rasis , 
ed. D. Catalan, Madrid 1975, 295; Ibn al-Kutiyya, 
Iftitah, 30; Bakrf, Beirut 1968, 61, 70; IdrlsI, 
Description , 190-1; Himyari, Rawd, ed. and tr. Levi- 
Proven^al, 153/392; Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 
32; Uns al-muhadg, ed. and tr. J.A. Mizal, Los caminos 
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referents a la Catalunya Carolingia, ed. J. Vernet, Barce¬ 
lona 1987, pp. XXI, XXXVII, 5-6, 66, 108-26; 
P. Senac (ed.), Frontieres et espaces pyreneens au Moyen 
Age, Perpignan 1992; P. Balana, Els musulmans a 
Catalunya, Sabadell 1993; P. Rucco-Chala, Quoad 
VIslam etait aux portes des Pyrenees, Paris 1994; M.J. 
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Possessing the land. Aragon’s expansion , Leiden 1995; 
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Mazzoli-Guintard, VUles d’al-Andalus, Rennes 1996. 

(Maria J. Viguera) 

TARRAR (a), a pickpocket. The word is derived 
from the action of swiftly cutting an object. The tarrar 
is also called khalis, mukhtalis or nashihdl, each of which 
indicates acquisition of other people’s property in a 
public place. Mukhtalis , however, places greater empha¬ 
sis on secrecy, while the newer term, nashshdl, indi¬ 
cates swiftness in picking the object (Ibrahim Anis 
et alii, al-Mu'dpam al-wasit, Cairo 1972, i, 249, ii, 554, 
923). Although, according to Ibn al-Athlr, there is a 
hadith narrated by al-ShaTf stating that a tarrar is 
liable to amputation, Muslim scholars disagree over 
this as his punishment. This seems due to the dis¬ 
agreement (khilaf) in accepting this hadith, as well as 
a loophole in understanding the concept of safekeep¬ 
ing (hirz). Al-SarakhsI explains that, if the pickpocket 
lifts the object while it is kept inside a pocket in the 
sleeve of a garment, he becomes liable to amputa¬ 
tion. However, if the money is kept outside the sleeve, 
without adequate hirz, then the thief is not liable for 
this punishment. Abu Yusuf in fact gave preference 
(istihsan) to amputation in all cases. 

Bibliography'. al-Nihaya ft gparib al-hadith by 
Madjd al-Dln Ibn al-Athlr, ed. M. al-Tanahi, Cairo 
1963, iii, 118; SarakhsI, Mabsut, Beirut 1986, ix, 
160; Ibn Kudama, Mughni, Cairo 1990, xii, 436. 

(M.Y. Izzi Dien) 


TARSH (a.), the term for an engraved block 
used for printing. First identified by J. Karabacek 
[Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung, 
Vienna 1894, 247-50), more than a hundred medi¬ 
aeval Arabic blockprints on paper and parchment have 
been identified in museums and private collections, 
and a few have been recovered from the ruins of 
Fustat in Egypt. Most are long, narrow strips, some¬ 
times printed from several blocks, and were intended 
as amulets. 

The term tarsh appears in two poems devoted to 
the practices and jargon of the Banu Sasan the 

informal mediaeval guild of beggars and confidence 
men. Abu Dulaf al-Khazradjf. writing in Persia in the 
4th/10th century, glosses the term as follows: “The 
engraver of tarsh is he who engraves ( yahfiru ) moulds 
(kawdlib) for amulets (ta c dwidh). People who are illiter¬ 
ate and cannot write buy them from him. The seller 
keeps back (hafiza) the design (naksh) which is on it 
[the tarsh], so that he exhausts his supply of amulets 
on the common people [nds) and makes them believe 
that he wrote them. The mould is called the tarsh.” 
(R.W. Bulliet, Medieval Arabic tarsh: a forgotten chapter in 
the history of printing , in JOAS, cvii/3 (1987), 430, Arabic 
text in C.E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic underworld: 
the Banu Sasan in Arabic society and literature, Leiden 1976, 
ii, 201.) 

An 8th/14th century Syrian poem by Safi al-Dln 
al-Hilll [< q.v .] intimates that some of the blocks may 
have been made of tin, and physical characteristics of 
a few surviving specimens seem to confirm the pos¬ 
sibility that, in addition to woodblocks, tin plates were 
made by pouring molten metal on an inscribed clay 
mould (Bulliet, 433-5). This peculiarity suggests a tech¬ 
nological origin independent of Chinese influence, as 
does the apparent restriction of tarsh to the company 
of beggars compared with the universal acceptance of 
the Chinese technology of papermaking. Though tarsh 
technology seems not to have survived the 8th/14th 
century, and was forgotten by later Muslim society in 
the Middle East, the appearance in that century of 
blockprinting in Europe may be attributable to Arab 
example, possibly in the form of playing cards (Italian 
tarocco ). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): T.F. Carter, The invention of printing in China 
and its spread westward, New York 1925; A. Grohman 
and T.W. Arnold, The Islamic book, n.p. 1929; 
G. Levi Della Vida, An Arabic block print, in The 
Scientific Monthly, lix (1944), 473-4; P. Lunde, A miss¬ 
ing link, in Aramco World, xxxii/2 (1981), 26-7; 
M. Krek, Arabic block printing as the precursor of print¬ 
ing in Europe: preliminary report , in American Research 
Center in Egypt Newsletter, no. 129 (1985), 12-16. 

(R.W. Bulliet) 

TAR§r (a.), a figure of speech in Arabic (later 
also Persian, Turkish, etc.) rhetoric. 

General notion 

Non-technically tarsi c means “the act of setting, fix¬ 
ing, or putting together (jewels, precious stones, etc.); 
the act of making (a thing) according to a measure; 
the act of forming (it) by the inserting of one part 
within another” (cf. Lane, s.v. r-s- c ). Tarsi* al-*ikd, 
according to the rhetoricians, means “that the same 
pearls are on one side of the necklace as are on the 
other” (Ibn al-Athlr, al-Mathal, i, 361). 

Description, definition, and examples 
Tam* is a stylistic feature of word combination 
based on the principle of equivalence of sound. It is 
attested in Arabic literature from the earliest stages 
and can be found in Kurian, Hadith , poetry, and 
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prose. A figure of style explicitly called tarsi* was 
described for the first time, as far as we know, by 
Kudama b. DjaTar [q.v.] (Nakd, 14 ff.). He considers 
it a phenomenon pertaining to wazn (metre, rhythm). 
Al-Kazwlnl [q-v.] and his school regularly include the 
figure in the chapter on *ilm al-badi* and classify it as 
a subcategory of sadj* “rhymed prose” [ 4 . 0 .]. 

The definition of tarsi* among Arab scholars is by 
no means homogeneous. Al-Kazwlm defines it in his 
Talkhis al-Miftdh (apud Mehren, Rhetorik, 90 [text], 168 
[tr.]) as follows: “If what is found in one of the two 
phrases (or cola \karina\) (which form this figure of 
speech) is, in its metre (or word pattern [wazn]) and 
rhyme ( takfiya ), exactly like that which corresponds to 
it in the other phrase, then this is tarsi' ?’ This defi¬ 
nition holds the golden mean between very compre¬ 
hensive definitions, like that of Kudama b. DjaTar, 
hlakd, 14, who only requires agreement in metre or 
rhyme and who allows assonance instead of pure 
rhyme, and very restrictive ones, like that of Diya* 
al-Dln Ibn al-Athfr, al-Mathal, i, 361, who requires 
the strictest correspondence in word pattern as well 
as pure rhyme and, in addition, prohibits the repeti¬ 
tion of identical words. 

The ideal form of the figure is represented, e.g., 
by an oft-quoted utterance of Abu 4 All al-Basir [ 9 . 0 .]: 
hatta *ada taVlduka tasrlh 311 wa-tamrlduka tashlh an “until 
your allusion turns into explicitness and the care for 
you into recuperation” (see e.g. al-Khafadjl. Sin, 182). 
Here the corresponding parts of the two phrases agree 
completely in their word patterns and, in addition, 
display a strict rhyme. The number of phrases need 
not be two; in a frequently quoted verse of al-Khansa* 
there are three: hammdlu alwiyat 1 ”—shahhadu andfiyat m — 
katta*u awdiyat w . At the same time, this example shows 
the frequent case, explicitly permitted by Kudama, 
that not all corresponding parts rhyme; in the pre¬ 
sent case, only the second parts rhyme, whereas the 
first parts display only the assonance of identical word 
patterns. Kudama even adduces cases in which the 
first parts are only metrically equivalent to each other, 
while the second parts show nothing but assonance: 
alassu 9 l-durusi—djaniyu } l-dulu*i (Imru’ al-Kays; see Nakd , 
14). Abu Hilal al-'Askari, Sina*atayn, 390, and Ibn 
Rashik, *Umda, ii, 26, 29, follow him in this. Accord¬ 
ing to Kudama and some of his followers, tarsi* may 
also consist of one part per phrase; two examples of 
this variant occur one after the other in a hemistich 
by Imru* al-Kays quoted as proof by Kudama: 
mikhashsh w — mi^ashsh‘ n , mukbil “— mudbir in ma*an. The 
examples for one-term tarsi* adduced by al-Bakillam, 
Tdjaz, 95-6 (tr. von Grunebaum, 35-6), are of a dif¬ 
ferent kind: He includes the hemistich-final rhyme in 
initial verses of poems (tasri*) and the rhyme of the 
Kur’anic fasila, provided, of course, that the metre 
(or word pattern) of the rhyme words is identical. 
Thus for him Sura LXVIII, 2-3, contains a tarsi*: ma 
anta bi-ni*mati rabbika M-madjnun— wa-inna laka la-adjr an 
ghayra mamnun; the correspondence is restricted to 
the last word each in the two ayas, i.e. the jasila. 
Usama b. Munkidh, Badi*, 116, follows al-Bakillanl 
in this view. In addition, al-Bakillanl adduces cases 
in which the two phrases forming the tarsi* occur in 
two consecutive lines of poetry in such a way that 
the corresponding parts occupy the same metrical 
position. 

Distinction from similar figures 

If one allows assonance alongside strict rhyme as 
the criterion for tarsi*, as Kudama does, the border¬ 
line to a figure called, by later rhetoricians but not 
yet Kudama, muwdzana (metrical or word-formational 


equivalency between the final words of both phrases) 
or mumdthala (total or nearly total equivalency of the 
two phrases) becomes fuzzy; cf. e.g. Sura LXXXVIII, 
15-16: wa-namariku masfufa — wa-zarabiyyu mabtfiutha 
(cf. for these two figures, al-KazwInl, Talkhis , 91 = 
Mehren, Rhetorik, 169-70). 

Abu Hilal adduces the one-term type of tarsi* which, 
in one place, he has expressly defined as tarsi* to 
serve, in another place, as an example for mutabaka 
[tibak [ 9 . 0 .]), in this case Imru* al-Kays’s mikan m — 
mifan m , mukbil m — mudbir M ma*an (Sina*atayn, 321). This 
overlap results from the fact that the antithetical terms 
of the tibak are often identical in their word pattern. 
Some rhetoricians do not strictly distinguish between 
tarsi* and tasmit [see musammat] (cf. van Gelder, Two 
Arabic treatises, 32). 

Evaluation of the figure by indigenous critics 
Kudama asserts that this figure of style does not 
always impress as beautiful, and that on the contrary 
it must fit the context where it is applied. Frequent 
occurrence or even inclusion in each and every line 
of a poem is normally a sign of ta*ammul “artificial¬ 
ity”, and takalluf “constraint”. However, Kudama does 
allow exceptions to this rule. Abu Hilal, al-Khafadjl 
and Ibn Rashik basically follow Kudama’s views. A 
more detailed critique of individual lines is offered by 
Abu Hilal, Sina*atayn, 393-4. 

Ibn al-Athlr considers tarsi* to be artificial per se 
and consequently contests its occurrence in the Kur’an 
and in ancient poetry. This is only possible due to 
his very restrictive definition of the figure. On the 
other hand, the late author Ibn Ma 4 sum, Anwar, vi, 
163-4, quotes with admiration six lines from a poem 
by Rashid al-Dln Watwat which contains a tarsi* in 
each of its forty lines. Some critics put tarsi* first in 
their treatment of badi* figures. 

Observations of modem scholars 

The first European scholars dealing with tarsi* 
(N. Rhodokanakis, al-Hansa 3 , 38; I. Goldziher, Bemer- 
kungen, 313) noticed that tarsi* (or tasmit , see above) is 
particularly frequent in the rithd 9 “dirge” [see mar- 
thiya] and that it occurs predominantly in the basit 
metre. Goldziher considered the former feature to be 
an echo of the sa$ of the earlier laments ( niydha ) 
from which, according to him, the marthiya had 
developed. The frequency of basit is explained by 
Rhodokanakis by the fact that “mit seinen scharfen 
Einschnitten” (i.e. its clear segmentation) no metre is 
as suitable for tarsi* as this one {op. cit., 44). A. Ambros, 
in his Beobachtungen zu Aujbau und Funktionen der gereimten 
arabischen Buchtitel, in W%KM, Ixxx [1990], 13-57, has 
noted the great popularity, in book titles, of tarsi* with 
the rhyme scheme abab, as e.g. Madfina* al~zawa ? id wa- 
manba* al-fawd > id or Katr al-sayl ft amr al~khayl [op. cit., 
52 ff.]). 

Tarsi 4 in Persian rhetoric 

The Persian rhetoricians, in their rather homoge¬ 
neous definitions, require exact agreement in metre 
and rhyme between the corresponding parts of the 
phrases involved (al-Raduyanl, Tardfiiman, 1 ff.; Rashid 
al-Dln Watwat, Hada 3 ik, 3 ff; Shams-i Kays, Mu*dfam, 
335 ff; see aiso Riickert-Pertsch, 88 ff). In Persian 
examples the figure often has three or more parts per 
phrase. The oldest-quoted poet seems to be RudakI 
[q.vf Al-Raduyanl and Watwat list tarsi* as the first 
figure of style at the beginning of their works. 
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von Grunebaum, A tenth-century document of Arabic lit¬ 
erary theory and criticism, Chicago 1950; Abu Hilal 
al- c AskarI, K. al-Sina*atayn, ed. C A.M. al-Bidjaw! 
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TARSUS, the Arabic form of the name of the 
city of Tarsus in Cilicia, situated on the classi¬ 
cal River Cydnus, the Nahr Baradan of early Islamic 
times and the contemporary Turkish Tarsus (Jay, in 
the rich agricultural plain of the modem Qukurova. 

The ancient city appears first firmly in history under 
the Assyrian kings, then as being in the Persians’ 
sphere of influence, then as disputed by the Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, being for a while styled Antioch-on- 
the-Cydnus in honour of Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(175-164 B.C.). After 67 B.C. it became the capital 
of the new Roman province of Cilicia and an impor¬ 
tant intellectual centre. In early Christian times it had 
the distinction of having been the birthplace of Saul 
or St. Paul (Acts, xxii, 3), and bishops and metro¬ 
politans of Tarsus are frequently mentioned in the 
Acts of the various Councils of the early Church. 
Administratively, under the Byzantines it became the 
capital of Cilicia Prima, with Anazarbus (the later 
Islamic ‘Ayn Zarba [y.t 1 .]} forming the capital of the 
corresponding eastern half, Cilicia Secunda (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Enzychpadie, new ed., IV.A/2, cols. 2413- 
24; Sir William Ramsay, The cities of S. Paul, their 
influence on his life and thought, London 1907, 85-244; 
C.E. Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the Arab-Byzanline 
frontiers in early and middle 'Abbasid times, in Oriens, xxxiii 
[1992], 268-9). 

Tarsus must have been threatened as the Arabs 
advanced towards the Taurus during the caliphates 
of 'Umar and 'Uthman and reached the zone of fron¬ 
tier fortresses later known as the thughur [(/.».] or ma- 
salih “garrisons”. It is unclear when it was first captured 
by the Arabs, but in any case, control of the city 
seems to have oscillated between the Greeks and the 
Arabs and it long remained in the front line of attack 
from both sides. In 25/646 Mu'awiya, the governor 
of Syria, raided as far as Amorion, and found the 
zone between Antioch and Tarsus empty, hence placed 
garrisons of troops from Syria and al-DiazIra there. 
In 93/712 al-‘Abbas b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
raided into the zone and captured Tarsus. 

During the early decades of ‘Abbasid rule, when 
the Muslims held Tarsus they made it into a strongly- 
fortified concentration-point for ghdzis, volunteer fight¬ 
ers for the faith, with the city marking the western 


end of an arc of fortresses stretching eastwards to 
Malatya [?.o.], the zone of the 'awasim [}.».]. Much 
money from the taxation of Syria and al-DjazIra and 
from the central funds of the caliphate was poured 
into the construction and manning of these fortresses, 
in addition to the pay allowances provided by tribal 
chiefs leading their own contingents (see M. Bonner, 
Ja'a’il and Holy War in early Islam, in Isl., lxviii [1991], 
45-64). In 162/778-9 the commander al-Hasan b. 
Kahtaba al-Ta’I, after rebuilding and refortifying the 
‘dsima of al-Hadath [y.n.], was charged with under¬ 
taking similar work at the then ruinous site of Tarsus. 
This restoration was, however, only done later, in 
Harun al-Rashld’s caliphate, by Farad] b. Sulaym, 
and Tarsus now became a rallying-point for volun¬ 
teers from as far away as Khurasan and Transoxania 
as well as for the troops of the regular army (see 
Bosworth, op. cit., 269-73). 

Nevertheless, it must have been regained by the 
Greeks towards the end of the 8th century A.D. or 
the beginning of the 9th one, and during the period 
of internecine warfare in the caliphate between al- 
Armn and al-Ma’mun it seems to have remained in 
Byzantine hands. But the Emperors were themselves 
preoccupied by internal revolts and the threat from 
the Bulghars in the Balkans, and near the end of his 
life, al-Ma’mun turned his attention to the Byzantine 
frontiers. In 215/830 he penetrated via Tarsus into 
Cappadocia, and in 218/833 used it as a base for 
his last expedition, being buried there after he died 
on active service. In subsequent decades, it was gen¬ 
erally under Muslim control, and there are mentions 
of a faklh and a kadi of Tarsus during these years. 
The governor of Egypt Ahmad b. Tulun attempted 
in 265/878-9 to take over Tarsus as a base for ghazw 
against the Christians, but was repulsed by the gar¬ 
rison there under the eunuch Yazman, loyal to the 
caliph al-Mu‘tamid. The Tulunids did nevertheless 
briefly have control of Tarsus when al-Mu'tadid made 
over the governorship of Syria to Ahmad’s son Khuma- 
rawayh [j.».], and the latter used it as the base for 
a Tulunid expedition into Anatolia. But after Khumar- 
awayh’s death in 282/896 it reverted to direct ‘Abbasid 
control of the marches until this passed in the mid- 
4th/10th century to the Hamdanids. During all this 
time, we have a series of coins minted by the gov¬ 
ernors of Tarsus, caliphal, Tulunid, Ikhshldid and 
Hamdanid, from 172/788 to the mid-4th/10th cen¬ 
tury (see G.C. Miles, Islamic coins from the Tarsus exca¬ 
vations of 1935-1937, in The Aegean and the Near East. 
Studies presented to Hetty Goldman, New York 1957, 297- 
312; S.M. Stem, The coins of Thamal and of other gov¬ 
ernors of Tarsus, in JAOS, lxxx [1960], 217-25). These 
governors were active in both land and in sea oper¬ 
ations from the port of Tarsus. Thus the eunuch com¬ 
mander Thamal al-Dulafi in 309/921-2 led a naval 
expedition to Egypt to fend off invasion by the 
Fatimids, and in 312/924 he endeavoured to concert 
maritime operations against the Byzantines with the 
Bulghars. 

But the military strength of the resurgent Byzantines 
was now growing. Sayf al-Dawla’s expedition of 
339/950 into Anatolia, in which 4,000 men of Tarsus 
participated, was ultimately a disaster, and the Stra- 
tegus Basil Hexamilites won a crushing victory over 
a Muslim fleet that had set sail from Tarsus to harry 
the Byzantine coasts. The culmination of this revanche 
for Tarsus was the recapture of the city, with al- 
Masslsa and Adana, in 354/965 by the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas and the Domesticus John Tzimisces. 
After futile appeals for help from Egypt and Baghdad, 
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the city was surrendered by Sayf al-Dawla’s repre¬ 
sentative on a promise of aman, so that any Muslim 
could leave with whatever he could carry, including 
weapons, but had to leave behind property. Many of 
the inhabitants became Christian; a small number of 
Muslims remained, but many others departed for 
Antioch and, according to al-MukaddasT, 160, even¬ 
tually settled at Baniyas [</.i\] in northern Palestine. 
The Friday mosque of Tarsus was either tom down 
or turned into the imperial stables. See Canard, 
H’amdanides , 822-3; Bosworth, op. cit., 278-80. 

We possess valuable accounts of the last years of 
Muslim rule in Tarsus from such 4th/10th century 
sources as the geographical writers al-Istakhn, Ibn 
Hawkal and Abu ’l-Husayn al-Hasan al-Muhallabl 
[<?.y.], and an author who was himself of Tarsus ori¬ 
gin, Abu ‘Amr TJthman al-Tarsus! (preserved in the 
much later Bughyat al-talab of Ibn al-'Adlm) (all but 
the first of these sources were written after the city 
had actually passed out of Muslim control). There is 
in them much information on the fortifications, topog¬ 
raphy and social structure of Tarsus, showing the 
atmosphere of bellicose piety which characterised the 
city, with its throngs of ghazis from as far afield as 
Khurasan and Sfstan and the numerous dars and ribats 
for their residence. See Bosworth, op. cit., 281-4; idem, 
Abu Amr e Uthman al-Tarsusfs Siyar al-thughur and the 
last years of Arab rule in Tarsus (fourth/tenth century), in 
Graeco-Arabica, v (Athens 1993), 183-95. 

Tarsus was under Christian rule for the next three 
centuries. The Crusaders seized it in 1097 on their 
march through Byzantine territory in 1097. In the 
12th century it came within the Rupenid kingdom of 
Little Armenia based on Sis. In 673/1275 the low¬ 
land regions of Adana and Tarsus were raided by 
the Mamluk sultan Baybars, and in the next century, 
in the third reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Kalawun, it finally passed into Mamluk hands. Soon 
afterwards it came within the buffer-state, between 
the Mamluks and the Karamanids and their sup- 
planters the Ottomans, of the Ramadan-oghullari [q.v]. 
In the 9th/15th century Khalil al-Zahirl mentions it 
as a fine town, with walls and a fortress. In the next 
century it was gradually absorbed fully into the 
Ottoman empire, at first within the eyalet or province 
of Aleppo, then in 1571 as a san$ak within the eyalet 
of Cyprus, and then in 1608 as part of the sand^ak, 
later an eyalet , then a saruQak again, of Adana, in 1867 
becoming a kada } of the sand)ak (see A. Birken, Die 
Provinzen des osmanischen Reiches , Wiesbaden 1976, 110, 
137, 139, 238). 

By the end of the 19th century Tarsus itself was 
little more than a ruinous village in the malarial 
swamplands of the Tarsus Zay (see V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie dAsie, Paris 1890-5, ii, 44-50), but in 
Republican Turkey, the swamps have been drained, 
and Tarsus is now a flourishing commercial centre in 
the il or province of I^el. 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 

article, see Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 

Caliphate, 132-3. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TARSUSI [see abu tahir tarsus!]. 

al-TARSUSI, MardT (or Murda) b. 4 All b. Mardf, 
enigmatic writer in Arabic on military 
topics. His dates are unknown, but he flourished in 
the later 6th/12th century and seems to have lived 
in Alexandria. 

He composed for the Ayyubid sultan Salah al-Dln 
[(/.£>.] a treatise, Tabsirat arbab al~albab ft kayfiyyat al- 
nadjat Ji Thurub min al-aswa 3 wa-na$hr a ( lam al-i e lam fi 
H J udad, extant in the Bodleian unicum Hunt 264 


(extracts ed. and tr. Cl. Cahen, Un traite d’armurerie 
compose pour Saladin, in BEO, xii [1947-8], 1-47, ISO- 
63). It deals with weapons such as the sword, bow, 
lance, mace, etc., and equipment like the shield and 
cuirass [see on these raws; silah in Suppl.], and 
devices used in the field such as caltrops {muthallatha, 
with three spikes, and musaddasa, with six). But it is 
especially valuable for its information on siege weap¬ 
ons like missile-hurling engines and battering-rams 
[see c arrada; mandjanik] and on techniques of siege- 
craft, including the use of Greek Fire [see hisar; naft. 

1 and 2], especially as the manuscript contains draw¬ 
ings of the contrivances in question. The whole work 
richly merits a critical edition and commentary. 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TARTIB (a.), a word derived from the root r-t-b, 
the primary sense of which is “to become fixed, stand 
upright”, whence the derived meanings of “to arrange, 
stop, put in order or in rank”. It is the term 
employed by the Moroccan Makhzan to 
denote the reforms (tartibat) which it was obliged 
to undertake during the second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury under European pressure, with connotations sim¬ 
ilar to those of the word tanzimat [q.v.] in the Ottoman 
empire. The term is still applied, however, to the fis¬ 
cal reforms initiated ineffectively by Mawlay al-Hasan 
(1873-94) and revived by his son and successor Maw¬ 
lay ‘Abd al- £ AzTz (1894-1907) in the least favourable 
of circumstances and only brought to a conclusion by 
the Protectorate. 

The first tartib emerged from decisions taken at the 
conference convened in Madrid in the spring of 1880, 
which had the object of restricting the anarchic devel¬ 
opment of consular protection in Morocco, it being 
largely a device to avoid taxation, depriving the MaJrfi- 
zan of its most active subjects and consequently of 
the best taxable goods [see imtiyazSt] . The confer¬ 
ence adopted several resolutions relating to patronage 
and decided that European entrepreneurs as well as 
the protected persons of the consuls should pay the 
same taxes as Moroccans as a whole, these being 
zakdt, c ushur and also harbour duties. A “special reg¬ 
ulation” or tartib was to determine the procedures to 
be followed (arts. 12 and 13 of the Convention). In 
exchange, the Europeans were granted the right to 
possess property in Morocco (art. 11). In March 1881, 
a first tartib was promulgated, distinguished by three 
novel features: it extended zakdt and c ushur , albeit these 
were purely Kur’anic obligations, to the Europeans; 
it gave to the consular services the right to oversee 
Moroccan fiscal administration; and the tax could 
be paid in cash on the basis of prices in the market 
closest to the site of the particular enterprise. This ex¬ 
periment fell short of its objectives. The consuls were 
willing to apply it only in exchange for recognition 
of property rights. Mawlay al-Hasan was not at all 
inclined to make this step and furthermore, he hardly 
appreciated consular mediation in the assessment and 
levying of revenues. But the sultan did not lose sight 
of his objective, which was to deliver a body-blow to 
consular protection. In 1884, a second tartib was pro¬ 
mulgated with the intention of putting an end to the 
abuses to which the ka’ids charged with the manage¬ 
ment of taxes were partial and which were, accord¬ 
ing to the Europeans, the principal reason for recourse 
to protection. Population census (ihsa : ), assessment 
(i khars ) and collection (< (jjibaya ) were entrusted to umana > 
appointed directly by the Makhzan. They were obliged 
to compile an inventory of taxable property and to 
convey it to it in such a way as to establish in cen- 
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tralised fashion the quotas beyond which deductions 
needed to be made, in kind for zakat and e ushur and 
in cash for the revenues of the crown (levies for the 
three religious festivals). Over and above these deduc¬ 
tions, they obtained a percentage to be shared on an 
equal basis with the ka'ids, now confined solely to their 
public order functions. Otherwise, all franchises were 
suspended. But this attempt at reform likewise mis¬ 
fired. Applied cautiously in certain provinces such as 
the Dukkala, it was opposed by too many local usages 
and entrenched interests and was doomed to be quickly 
forgotten. 

In 1901, Mawlay *Abd al-'Azfz, poorly advised and 
lacking experience, revived the tartlb in a more sys¬ 
tematic manner. Gripped by an “itch for reform”, in 
the words of a contemporary commentator, and not 
knowing whether the fiscal shortfall derived from the 
discontent of his subjects or rather from the abuses 
practised by the ka’ids (.zahir of 26- August 1901), the 
sultan revived and reinforced the measures taken by 
his father. The kcfids were removed from fiscal admin¬ 
istration, entrusted once more to the umana\ assisted 
by c udul or notaries and required to compile a cen¬ 
sus of the greatest possible precision, a copy of which 
was submitted to the Majshzon\ a receipt was also 
delivered to each taxpayer, detailing his goods and his 
liability. A new feature was that payment could no 
longer be paid except in money, with the option of 
paying in two instalments per year. Still more dra¬ 
conian, while the former obligations related only to 
the totality of annual revenue, the new tartlb trans¬ 
formed them into contractual taxes levied on capital, 
calculated for arable cultivation according to the num¬ 
ber and quality of ploughs possessed, and for animals 
and trees according to their number. Furthermore, 
the umana > and their assistants were to be paid by 
the central Makhzan, and like ka’ids they were obliged 
to swear to abstain from any form of corruption. As 
a final and outstanding demonstration of political in¬ 
competence, it was decided that levying of the former 
taxes should be suspended even before the new system 
had been set in operation. The latter could only be 
applied if endorsed by the Europeans, since the objec¬ 
tive of the Makhzan was always that of imposing restric¬ 
tions on consular protection. It was not until November 
1903 that a measure of agreement was reached, but 
in the meantime Mawlay ‘Abd al-'Aziz found him¬ 
self in an unstable position. Accused by his subjects 
of being in the pay of foreigners and compelled, fur¬ 
thermore, to restrict government borrowing, the sul¬ 
tan abandoned the tartlb to revert to the old methods. 
However, the Algeciras Conference retained the basic 
notion, article 59 stipulating that European nationals 
should submit themselves to the “tertib” (as it was 
henceforward to be written in European sources), as 
soon as it was applied to Moroccan subjects. 

This dilemma which was at the root of the reform, 
to compel Europeans and their protected persons to 
pay taxes as a means of extinguishing consular pro¬ 
tection, or to put an end to all forms of fiscal evasion 
by introducing more order and justice into the sys¬ 
tem, could be resolved only by the Protectorate. The 
tartxb was established under the cover of occupation 
troops which had behind them their long experience 
of Algeria and Tunisia, and which had had the oppor¬ 
tunity to become acquainted with the Moroccan tax¬ 
payer in Shawiya and in the province of Udjda, 
occupied since 1907. Zokat and c ushur were levied there 
until 1912 with certain modifications. The ka’ids were 
assisted in their fiscal functions by commissions work¬ 
ing coram publico. Assessments were made according to 


ploughs or areas of land under cultivation, payments 
made in cash. The term tartlb was avoided. 

It did not reappear until after the establishment of 
the Protectorate. In November 1912, Sultan Mawlay 
Yusuf addressed a special message to the ka’ids of the 
Atlantic littoral, imposing upon them the procedure 
to be followed for its application. In July 1913 a 
diplomatic regulation was promulgated on the basis 
of that of 1903, cancelling the liability of European 
subjects to the tartlb. Nationals of countries which did 
not renounce their exterritorial privileges (including 
Great Britain until 1937 and the United States until 
1952), would continue to pay it through consular 
channels. In 1914, another special instruction enlarged 
its sphere of application. Finally, the two great insti¬ 
tutional z°kI ts of 10 and 11 March 1915 were pro¬ 
mulgated in the form in which they were to function 
throughout the duration of the Protectorate, if no regard 
is taken of texts of application, annual fixing of tar¬ 
iffs and partial reorganisation subsequently undertaken, 
such as the z<durs applying to the tartlb on fruits and 
vines (May 1939), those of 1952 extending it to cer¬ 
tain hitherto neglected products (cotton, rice, bananas, 
market gardening, etc.) or even the £<zAtrs of Novem¬ 
ber 1924 and March 1933 on methods of roofing 
and construction. 

In general, the tartlb evolved according to the trail 
blazed by previous experience, while conforming to 
the developing profile of the Protectorate. The ka’ids , 
standard-bearers of pacification, retained their fiscal 
prerogatives, deducting a percentage for their remu¬ 
neration, although they were subject, in an increas¬ 
ingly rigorous fashion, to the control of officials of the 
colonial administration. Procedures of census and as¬ 
sessment were conducted in the most public manner 
possible: in the spring, valuation of annual crops and 
produce of trees; in the autumn, that of seasonal pro¬ 
duce and animals. Numerous categories of production 
were distinguished, five in 1915, nine in 1956. Valua¬ 
tions were conducted with ever-increasing precision, 
such that they amounted to a form of land-survey, 
applied to the colonists at first, by which the mass 
of the peasantry' remained unaffected, relying on val¬ 
uation by ploughs or by mudd which subsequently 
needed conversion into produce, in quintals to the 
hectare. Annual crops paid 5% calculated on the basis 
of current prices. Trees were at first taxed in lump 
sums according to units and species, but in 1939 they 
were taxed according to overall production valued in 
terms of the market. A distinction was then drawn be¬ 
tween vines in regular cultivation and vines in irreg¬ 
ular cultivation, the profitability in the two cases not 
being comparable. As for animals, they were subject, 
after weaning, to a zakat which took account neither 
of their commercial value nor of Kur’anic scales. The 
management of all these levies was progressively en¬ 
trusted to a distinct administration comprising con¬ 
trollers and inspectors acting independendy of one 
another but not of the political control to which they 
remained subordinate in all respects. 

The fact is that the tartlb was not only a tax which 
on average supplied to the Protectorate more than 
half of its direct fiscal receipts. It was also, and espe¬ 
cially, a means of penetration and of pacification, 
utilised in such a way that it never served as a spring¬ 
board for Moroccan resistance. Thus it became con¬ 
fused with colonisation in both its positive and negative 
aspects. It could be said that it was an instrument 
for the integration of the Moroccan countryside, a 
factor of unification and a decisive lesson in solidar¬ 
ity and discipline (Jouannet). But, on the contrary, it 
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could also be said that it filled the coffers of the colo¬ 
nial regime, financing its new towns and infrastruc¬ 
tures, and built on the backs of a peasantry which 
was defenceless, crushed by conquest and delivered 
into the power of the ka 3 ids, with hands and feet tied 
in a manner unprecedented in the history of Morocco. 
The nationalist movement, from the time of its ear¬ 
liest inception, did not miss the opportunity to criticise 
it in the 1934 programme of reforms. In 1951 the 
Istiklal Party was able to show that the Moroccan peas¬ 
ant paid to the tartib 24% more than was paid by 
the colonist, who also benefited from numerous sub¬ 
sidies and refunds, not to mention credit facilities and 
the means of having grievances heard. In 1934 a French 
lawyer had shown that the tartib weighed most heav¬ 
ily on the least privileged strata of the peasantry. 

For all these reasons, in the aftermath of inde¬ 
pendence this levy could only be seen as a relic of 
colonisation. But initially, the legislation which con¬ 
trolled it in the French zone was extended to the 
former Spanish zone (zahlr of 8 March 1958) and to 
the former international zone of Tangier (zahir of 15 
January 1959). The Spanish had begun by applying 
the tartib on the basis of the diplomatic regulation of 
1913, and it was only institutionalised by a caliphal 
Zahlr dated 12 January 1927, followed by a vizierial 
decree which extended the levy to the entire zone. 
Thereafter, and until 1956, various texts were pub¬ 
lished, fixing the tariffs as well as the commissions 
paid to ka 3 ids and others appointed to collect the tax, 
and even setting out the measures to be taken against 
evaders. The administration of the tax remained con¬ 
stantly in the hands of “interventores”, the equivalent 
of the civilian controllers and officials of Indigenous 
Affairs in the former French zone. As for the inter¬ 
national zone of Tangier, the tartib was not levied 
there following the promulgation of its statute in 
December 1923. 

But independent Morocco was always intent on 
reforming the basis of revenue. The iahir of 2 
November 1960 substituted for the simple rate of tax 
levied at 5% a rate varying between 2 and 10% for 
primary crops, thus charging a heavier rate on higher 
outputs and exempting outputs of less than four quin¬ 
tals per hectare. At a stroke, more than 50% of the 
cultivated land was freed from tax. Once the tartib 
ceased to apply to the peasant masses, it was no 
longer a system yielding high returns. Thus on 6 June 
1961 King Hasan II proclaimed its abolition, describ¬ 
ing it as “an unjust and sterile tax, established on 
illogical foundations, a weapon of exploitation in the 
hands of despots and an obstacle on the road to eco¬ 
nomic development, social justice and the develop¬ 
ment of the country”. The truth is that in the 
meantime, independent Morocco had inherited from 
the colonial past a whole range of new taxes which 
excused it not only from continuing to charge the 
impecunious peasant, but also from levying what was 
originally only a simple Muslim charity; there was 
now no question of charging it upon non-Muslims. 
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(Brahim Boutaleb) 

TARTUS or Tortosa, earlier Antartus, frequently 
Antarsus (by analogy with Tarsus), a town on the 
Syrian coast, the ancient Antarados opposite the 
island of Arados (Ar. Djazlrat Arwad, also written 
Arwadh: now Ruwad; concerning the Arab conquest 
of the island, see L.I. Conrad, The conquest of Arwad: 
a source-critical study in the historiography of the early medieval 
Near East, in Averil Cameron and Conrad (eds.), The 
Byzantine and early Islamic Near East. I. Problems in the 
literary source material , Princeton 1992, 317-401). Under 
the Roman empire, Antarados was called Constantia, 
but the old name remained alongside of this and in 
the end drove the latter out again. 

The Muslims took the fortress of Tartus under 
‘UbSda b. al-Samit in 17/638. The town was destroyed 
and remained for a long time uninhabited. Mu'awiya 
rebuilt it, fortified it and settled there and in Marakiyya 
and Bulunyas soldiers to whom he allotted lands. It 
was only after the conquest of Cyprus that Mu'awiya 
was able to take the island of Arwad also from the 
Greeks (al-Dimashkl, tr. Mehren, 186; Theophanes, 
Chronicle, ed. de Boor, 344). The Kurian of the Caliph 
TJthman is said to have been kept in Tartus. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih includes the district ( kura ) of Tartus 
in the territory of Hims; according to al-Ya'kubl, 
Buldan, 325, tr. Wiet, 172, the people of the town 
belonged to the tribe of Kinda. 

When in 357-8/968 the Byzantines under Nice- 
phorus Phocas conquered Northern Syria, the strong 
defences of the town protected it from capture by the 
enemy, according to the evidence of the contempo¬ 
rary Ibn Hawkal (ed. Kramers, 176-7, tr. Kramers 
and Wiet, 173-4). On the other hand, about a gen¬ 
eration later, Yahya b. SaTd of Antakiya reports that 
the Emperor took Tartus, Marakiyya and Hisn Djabala 
(Yahya, ed. Krackovskiy and Vasiliev, in Patrol ori¬ 
ent., xviii, 816). In 386/995-6 the emperor Basil II 
took the town (Yahya and Djamal al-Dln b. Zafir, 
in Rosen, fapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk, xliv, 32, 35-6, 241; 
Schlumberger, L’fipopee byzantine, ii; 95-6, who wrongly 
distinguishes Tartus from Tortosa). At the beginning 
of the year 1099, the Crusaders took Tartus but soon 
afterwards lost it. It was not till 495/1102 that they 
finally attained possession of it under Raimund of 
Toulouse. After Raimund’s death, Count William of 
Cerdagne was given Tartus and Djabala as a fief. By 
the treaty of Devol (Sept. 1108), Arwad and Tartus 
among other places were promised to the Byzantine 
emperor Alexius Comnenus (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 
ed. Bonn, ii, 241.) The town later passed into the 
possession of the Count of Tripoli. From a poem dedi- 
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cated to Usama b. Munkidh by the Egyptian vizier 
al-Malik al-Salih Abu ’1-Gharat Tala’i' b. Ruzzlk [y.»J, 
it is evident that the town must have already been 
in the hands of the Templars before 1158 (Derenbourg, 
Ousdma, 293). 

In Djumada I 584/July 1188 the Ayyubid Salah 
al-Dln advanced on the town and found it deserted 
by its defenders, as they had retired into two strong 
towers on the city walls. He occupied the town in 
less than an hour; one of the towers was stormed by 
his vassal, the lord of Irbil, and Salah al-Dln had it 
destroyed and the ruins thrown into the sea. The 
other, which was built of large hewn stones and sur¬ 
rounded by a well-watered garden, was so bravely 
defended by the commander of the Templars that 
Salah al-Dln raised the siege and contented himself 
with destroying the walls and famous Church of the 
Virgin. The earthquake in May 1202, which devas¬ 
tated the whole Syrian coast, is said also to have 
affected Tartus but to have spared the Church of the 
Virgin, which had been rebuilt in 1188. This edifice, 
celebrated for the miracles and cures wrought in it, 
and which contained a valuable image of the Virgin, 
was considered her oldest sanctuary in Syria (al- 
Dimashkl, ed. Mehren, 208); al-Idrfsf apparently 
already knew it (he wrote in 1154 or later, although 
he seems wrongly to transfer it to the island of Arwad). 
In the year 611/1214-15, Count Raimund of Tripoli, 
son of Bohemund IV of Antioch, was murdered by 
Isma'llls; in revenge, the prince led an expedition 
against the Assassin fortress of Khawabf (Kamal al- 
Din, tr. Blochet, in ROL, v, 48; Ibn Furat, in Rohricht, 
Gesch. d. Kgr. Jems., 271 n. 1, 715 n. 4). The Church 
of the Virgin lay within the area of the sanctuary of 
the apostle Andrew, as appears from a letter from 
Pope Clement IV to Bishop William of Tortosa of 
26 April 1265. 

In the treaty of 626/1229 between the Emperor 
Frederick II and al-Malik al-Kamil [?.».], Tarabulus, 
Hisn al-Akrad, Safitha, Markab, Tartus and Antakiya 
were not included; the Emperor had to pledge himself 
to remain neutral in case of a war between these lands 
and the Muslims (Rohricht, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. Kreuz- 
ziige, i, 41, 77-8; idem Gesch. d. Kgr. Jerusalem, 785). 

When the Mamluk Sultan Baybars in 666/1267-8 
was advancing on Antioch via Tarabulus, envoys from 
the Templars of Safitha and Antartus appeared before 
him with presents and 300 Muslims, lately prisoners, 
and thus succeeded in having their territory spared 
(al-Makrizi, in Quatremere, Hist, des sultans mamlouks, 
i/2, 52; Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jerus., 953. An attack 
by the Mamluk ruler on Tartus and other towns in 
669/1270-1 met with no success of note (al-Makrizi, 
op. cit., i/2, 84; al-Mufaddal b. Abi ’1-Fada’il, Histoire 
des sultans mamelouks, ed. Blochet, in Patrol, orient., xii, 
528). Later, however, the Templars found themselves 
forced to conclude a treaty with him by which their 
territory and that of Markab and Baniyas was divided 
between them and the sultan (al-Makrizi, op. cit., i/2, 
151; al-Mufaddal, op. cit., xii, 536, xiv, 445; Rohricht, 
953). The Master of the Templars, William of Beaujeu 
(de Bellojoco), in 681/1282 concluded a truce with 
al-Malik al-Mansur for Tartus and the district around 
for ten years and ten months (from 15 April 1282), 
and the possessions of the two parties were accurately 
delimited. To Tartus belonged 37 districts of the region 
round ‘Arayma (now Rabat ‘Arayme) and Ml'ar (now 
Burdj Mi'ar). After the conquest of ‘Aldca’, Tartus 
was taken from the Franks by Sultan Khalil, being 
one of the last towns to fall, on 5 Sha'ban 690/3 
August 1291. 


The Templars succeeded temporarily in establish¬ 
ing themselves again in Tartus in 1300-2 from the 
island of Arwad. The island was not taken until 
702/1302-3 in the reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Muham¬ 
mad b. Kalawun; the Christians there were put to 
death or enslaved and the defences razed to the 
ground (al-Makrizi, Hist, des sultans mamlouks, ii/2, 195; 
Abu ’l-Fida’, ed. Reiske, v, 180; al-ldrlsl, in Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, 400; Weil, Geschichte der 
Chalifen, iv, 256). 

Henceforth Tartus was a little district under the 
na’ib of Tarabulus (al-Kalkashandl, Subh al-a‘shd ’, in 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie, 116, 228; Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, Ta’rlf 182, in R. Hartmann, 
in JDMG, lxx [1916], 36, n. 14). The town declined 
more and more, the castle of the Crusading period 
serve the few inhabitants of Tartus as a dwelling place 
up to the early 20th century. 

The modem revival of Tartus came with the later 
years of the French Mandate and with Syria’s attain¬ 
ment of independence after the Second World War 
[see al-sha’m. 2 (b), (c)], a process stimulated by the 
loss of Alexandretta [see iskandarun] to Turkey in 
1939 and the consequent need for Syria to develop 
other ports as outlets for her trade. The modern town 
of Tartus (lat. 34“ 55' N., long. 35“ 52' E.) is now 
a centre for fisheries, the focus of a rich agricultural 
hinterland and (until recent interruption) the termi¬ 
nus of an oil pipe line from ‘Irak. All these activities 
have made it Syria’s second most important port after 
Latakia [see al-ladhijuyya] . Since the early 1970s 
Tartus has been the chef-lieu of a governorate 
(muhafaia) of the same name. In 1981 the town had 
a population of 52,589 and the governorate one of 
443,290. The town is mainly Muslim but with a sig¬ 
nificant minority of Greek Orthodox Christians. The 
Church of the Virgin, in its later form, still survives, 
as do the Templar fortifications. 
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(E. Honigmaxn-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TARUDANT. conventionally Taroudant, a town 
in the Sus region of southern Morocco sit¬ 
uated in lat. 30° 31' N., long. 8° 55' W. at an alti¬ 
tude of 250 m/820 feet. It lies 4 km/2‘A miles from 
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the right bank of the Wadi Sus and some 83 km/51 
miles from Agadir [q.v] and the Atlantic coast. The 
old town is enclosed by a lengthy, high, early 18th- 
century crenellated wall with five gates. 

Tarudant was an important town in mediaeval 
Islamic times. It formed part of the Almoravid empire 
from 421/1030 onwards, but a century later was con¬ 
quered by the Almohads. It was at Tarudant that the 
Sa'dian sultan Ahmad al-ATadj (d. 950/1543) estab¬ 
lished his power, but the Sus region as a whole was 
frequently in rebellion against the authority of Mar¬ 
rakech. Tarudant was a centre for the pretender to 
the Sharlfian throne Ahmad al-Hiba [q.v. in Suppl.] 
from 1912-13 onwards, but French troops finally estab¬ 
lished their authority there in May 1917. By the mid- 
20th century, Tarudant was being surpassed by the 
expanding port of Agadir as the main centre of the 
Sus, but has remained important as an agricultural 
marketing focus. In 1950 it had a population of almost 
12,900, including 900 Jews who lived in a mellah [see 
mallah] but who have now almost all emigrated; by 
the early 1980s the population had reached 24,000. 
For further details on the town’s history, see al-sus 

AL-AKSA. 

Bibliography: See that to al-sus al-aksA, to 
which should be added: Naval Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion. Admiralty Handbooks, Morocco , London 1941, 
i, 214-16, ii, 64-5, 283-4 and indices; Guides Bleus, 
Maroc, Paris 1954, 210-11; Taroudant, cite du Sousse, 
joint publication, Faculte des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines d’Agadir 1993. (Ed.) 

TARUM, Tarom, the name of two places in 
Persia. 

1. The best-known is the mediaeval Islamic district 
of that name lying along the middle course of the 
Kizil Uzen or Safid Rud river [q.vv.\ in the ancient 
region of Daylam [q.v.] in northwestern Persia. Ad¬ 
joining it on the east was the district of Khalkhal 
[q.v.]. There are, at the present time, two small towns 
or villages bearing the name Tarum, one of them on 
the right bank of the Kizil Uzen between Wanisara 
and Kalladj. 

According to Hamd Allah Mustawff (. Nuzhat al-kulub , 
65, 217-18, tr. 69-70, 209-10), the district of “the two 
Tarums” ( Tarumayn ) was divided into an upper and 
a lower Tarum, with chief towns at KaTa-yi Tadj 
and Shamlran respectively; the population at that 
time (8th/14th century) were Shaft 1 1 Sunnis. Tarum lay 
off the main communication routes, and the limited 
amount of traffic between Ardabfl and Zandjan had 
to cross the Kizil Uzen either at the only bridge or, 
more directly, by means of inflated rafts (kelefc [^.p.]). 
Though the district was very mountainous, Mustawf! 
mentions its excellent crops and fruit, and according 
to Yakut (. Buldan , ed. Beirut, ii, 6, s.v. Taram ), high 
quality silken garments were produced there. Some 
four centuries previously, the Arab traveller Abu Dulaf 
al-Khazradji [q.v] had mentioned famous mines for 
iron sulphate, alum and borax (Abu-Dulqf Mis'ar ibn 
MuhalhiVs travels in Iran ( circa A.D. 950), ed. and tr, V. 
Minorsky, Cairo 1955, text § 11, tr. 74). 

One of the most famous places in Tarum was the 
fortress of Shamlran, which was visited by Abu Dulaf, 
Nasir-i Khusraw and Yakut. The site of Shamlran 
has not been discovered, but the itinerary of Nasir-i 
Khusraw enables it to be fixed with sufficient accu¬ 
racy. The traveller coming from Kazwln arrived at 
Kharzawll (below Mandjil); from there after a descent 
of 3 farsakhs, he arrived at Brzalkhvr (?), a dependency 
of Tarum. He then came to a village of Khandan 
on the Shah Rud near its mouth. At Khandan a toll 


for crossing (ba$) was levied by the Amir (of Tarum). 
From here to Shamlran. Nasir-i Khusraw reckons it 
3 farsakhs. In reality, the distance from Kharzawll to 
the Shah Rud in a direct line is not over 8 km/5 
miles. In the more open country to the west of the 
Shah Rud, 3 farsakhs would be the equivalent of a 
longer distance in miles. According to Yakut, Samlran 
(Shamlran) was “on a large river”; all these details 
enable us to locate Shamlran near Darband. Indeed, 
Rawlinson mentions the ruins there of a “large and 
very strong fort” (5 km/3 miles below Giliwan) and 
the Russian map shows the “ruins of a fortress” on 
the cliff on the left bank (ca. 12 km/7 miles above the 
mouth of the Shah Rud). The strategic importance 
of Shamlran was that it guarded at its narrowest 
point the entrance to Tarum by the valley of the 
Kizil Uzen, while the fort of Kalat commanded the 
entrance from the Zandjan side. 

History. We do not know who were the early in¬ 
habitants of the district of Tarum. Rawlinson located 
in this part of the Kizil Uzen the ancient people of 
the Cadusii and relied for this on the authority of 
al-Djayhani ( Ashkal al-alam ?) who still (5th/11th cen¬ 
tury ?) calls all this district Kadustan (?). The wild 
and remote country of Tarum-Khalkhal only played 
a part in history in the period of the Musafirid dynasty 
[q.v] which, with Shamlran as its capital, ruled Adhar- 
baydjan, Arran, Gllan and the country as far as Rayy. 
As early as 316/928 we find Sallar b. Aswar lord of 
Shamlran; cf. Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 142. Abu Dulaf Mis c ar 
b. Muhalhil ( loc . cit.) speaks of 2,850 large and small 
buildings in Samlran (Shamlran). From the interest¬ 
ing letter of the Buyid vizier al-Sahib Ibn c Abbad al- 
Talakanl, quoted by Yakut (s.v. Samlran ), it seems that 
Tarum was at first under Kazwln, from which it was 
detached by Muhammad b. Musafir, who coveted the 
district for its fortress. The Sahib pays a high tribute 
to the importance of Shamlran by calling it “sister 
of the fortress of Alamut” (al-Mukaddasf, 360) and 
mentions the ornamentation of the fortress of Samlrum 
(sic) in the form of lions in gold, the sun and the 
moon. In 379/989 the Buyids acquired Shamlran by 
a matrimonial alliance, but after the death of Fakhr 
al-Dawla, the Musafirid Ibrahim seized Zandjan, 
Abhar, Sardjihan (a district to the north of Abhar 
near Sa’in-kafa = the old Kuhud) and “Shahrizur” 
(reading uncertain, but the place must be identified 
with “Sharzurlard, Sharuzlar” which the Nuzhat al- 
kulub , 65, tr. 70, mentions among the dependencies 
of Lower Tarum). Shamlran is not explicitly men¬ 
tioned among these domains, but in 438/1046 Nasir-i 
Khusraw found at Shaml-ran (Samlran) a Musafirid 
prince and a garrison of 1,000 men. The traveller 
says that the fortress on a cliff commanded the town 
(.kasaba ); it was surrounded by a triple wall; a sub¬ 
terranean passage (kariz) going down to the river 
enabled water to be procured. According to Yakut, 
the fortress was destroyed by the IsmaTlIs in cir¬ 
cumstances which are still unknown. Kalat in the time 
of Yakut was occupied by the lord of Alamut. 

Under the Mongols, especially when the capital was 
transferred to Sultaniyya [q.v], Tarum gained in impor¬ 
tance and the Nuzhat al-kulub (740/1340) gives evi¬ 
dence of the exact knowledge then possessed of this 
district. Under Oldjeytii, Tarum was ruled by a cer¬ 
tain Shihna Giray (?) who is mentioned as sending the 
expedition into Gllan in 700/1307 (Dorn, Auszuge , 
139). Under the Tlmurids, the khans of Khalkhal and 
of Tarum (Shaykh Zahid TarumI; Dorn, Auszuge, 229, 
231, 234, 382) played a role of some importance. Sha- 
mlran also must have been rebuilt, for the historians 
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of Gflan tell how after the death of Ya'kub b. Uzun 
Hasan Ak Koyunlu (896/1490), the Kar-kiya Mfrza 
‘Alt seized the fortress by a stratagem. Later, a cer¬ 
tain Mir Zayn al-‘AbidIn TarumT rebelled against 
Mfrza ‘All but without success. In the reign of Rustam 
Beg Ak Koyunlu (898-902/1493-7), his general Dede 
Beg with 10,000 men recaptured the “fortress of 
Tarum” but later during the struggle between the Ak 
Koyunlus Alwand and Muhammad! (904-6/1500-1), 
the general of Kar-kiya Mfrza ‘Alf “freed Tarum from 
Turkish rule” (cf. Mir’dt al-buldan, i, 236). 

Under the Safawid Shah IsmaTl I, Tarum was on 
the most convenient route between the lands of the 
Kar-kiya, where the young monarch was in hiding and 
Ardabfl, the ancestral home of his family. The route 
followed in 905/1479-1500 by IsmaTl in his famous 
march was by Tarum-Barandak-Nasaz-KuT-Hifz-abad- 
Abaruk-Ardabfl (cf. E.D. Ross, The early years of Shah 
Isma'tl, in JRAS [1895], 332). Tarum is several times 
mentioned in the Tankh-i ‘Alam-ara as the place where 
the Safawids spent the winter of 921/1515-16 and 
hunted (1002/1593-4, 1003/1594-5) and from where 
they sent expeditions against Gflan. 

The Turkish elements gradually absorbed the Ira¬ 
nian (Daylamf and Gflanf) elements. Under Nadir Shah, 
the Amarlu Kurds were settled in Mandjfl and in the 
Pusht-i Kuh of Tarum. According to Rawlinson, they 
were of the Lulu tribe (Lolo ?, traces of which are 
still found in Upper Syria (Le Coq), near Tehran 
(Brugsch), etc.), but in his time they had already be¬ 
come Turkicised. Rabino, however (RMM, xxxii, 261), 
distinguishes between the Rishwand Kurds (of Sulay- 
maniyya) setded near Mandjfl by Shah ‘Abbas I and 
the ‘Amarlu Turks (?) who came in the time of Nadir. 
In any case, according to Fortescue (1924), Tarum 
had a Turkish population; after Giliwan the peasants 
did not understand Persian. In the toponymy also, a 
Turkish layer gradually obscures the old Iranian names 
(cf. Pardalfs from *prd “bridge”, Nimahil, Niyab, 
Gulcfn, etc.). A study of the old Iranian toponymy 
in Adharbavdjan has still to be made, but it is evi¬ 
dent that the local dialects belonged to the group 
called “Northwestern”. 

According to the Mir’dt al-buldan, i, 335, the Kadjars 
made Tarum a separate domain and gave it as a fief 
(ikta c wa-tiyul) to Muhammad Khan Dawalu, to his 
son Allah-yar Khan Asaf al-Dawla, etc. After the ac¬ 
cession of Rida Shah Pahlawf (1925), a punitive expe¬ 
dition was sent to Khalkhal and several local Khans 
(Rashid al-Mamalik, etc.) were hanged. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): For older bibl. and travellers’ accounts, see 
EP art. See also Muhammad Hasan Khan Sani‘ 
al-Dawla, Mir’dt al-buldan, Tehran 1294/1877, i, 
334-7; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 170, 
225-6; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 736-9; L.S. 
Fortescue, The Western Elburz and Persian Azerbaijan, 
in JRGS (1924), 301-18; Barthold, An historical geog¬ 
raphy of Iran, Princeton 1983, 232. 

2. A town of Fars (Yakut: Tirm; Fars-nama, ed, 
Le Strange: Tar(u)m) situated at the extreme east of 
the province of the Kirman side. The town seems to 
correspond to Tarava in the land of the Yautiya men¬ 
tioned in pre-Islamic inscriptions. Tarum is now a 
village and rural district of the province of Kirman, 
in the jhahrastan of Bandar 'Abbas. 

Bibliography. Hasan FasaY, Fars-nama-yi Ndsiri, 
Tehran 1314/1896-7, 217-18; Sam' al-Dawla, Mir’dt 
al-buldan, i, 338; Le Strange, Lands, 292-5; Schwarz, 
Iran, 107-8; Farhang-i (jughrafiyd-yi Iran-zamin, viii, 
274. On the linguistic situation, see Ehsan Yarshater, 


The Tati dialects of Tarom, in M. Boyce and I. Ger- 
shevitch (eds.), W.B. Henning memorial volume, London 
1970, 451-67. 

(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TARWIYA (a.), is the name for the day 8 
Dhu T-Hidjdja (jawm al-tarwiya). The Islamic 
Hadjdj begins on this day; on it the pilgrims go from 
Mecca to Mina and as a rule after a short stay there 
go on again to be able to pass the night at ‘Arafa. 
The chief focus on the “Day of Tanviya” in the Hadith 
(and later law books) is what the pilgrim should prop¬ 
erly do and say on that day, especially with respect 
to performance of ritual prayers and assumption of 
ihram: see e.g. al-Bukharl, 4 (Wuduj, 30; 25 [Hadjdj). 
26, 33, 36, 145, etc.; Muslim, Sahih, 15 (Hajjdj). 25, 
136, 138, etc.; Ibn Abf Zayd al-Kayrawam, al-Risala, 
Ar. text with Fr. tr. L. Bercher, 6 Algiers 1975, 144-5; 
cf. Ibn Rushd, The distinguished jurist’s primer [Bidayat 
al-mudjtahid\, tr. I.A.H. Nyazee, Reading, U.K. 1994, 
409). In Muslim works, the term yawm al-tarwiya is 
usually explained from the fact that the pilgrims on 
this day give their animals a plentiful supply of water 
in preparation for the ride through the waterless area 
or from their taking with them a supply of water for 
themselves. However, since tarwiya properly means 
“pouring” rather than “watering” animals or “taking 
water with one”, it has been suggested that the expres¬ 
sion goes back to some kind of sympathetic rain- 
charm with which the rite of the pilgrimage was 
introduced in the oldest period. With this one might 
compare the pouring and sprinkling of the sacred 
water of Zamzam as observed by Ibn Djubayr in 
Sha'ban 579/November-December 1183 among the 
Meccans, and by al-Batanum among the Bedouin dur¬ 
ing the pilgrimage in 1909. See also hajjd). 

Bibliography. LA, xix, 65; T‘A, x, 59; Ibn al- 
Athfr, Nihaya, ii, 113; Lane, 1195; Wensinck, Con¬ 
cordance, ii, 322a; R. Dozy, Die Israeliten zu Mekka, 
Leipzig-Haarlem 1864, 110-15 (the explanation from 
the Hebrew here is no longer accepted); M. Th. 
Houtsma, Het Skopelisme en het steenwerpen te Mina, 
in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 4th ser., 
6th part. (1904), 185-217, 211-12; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, Leiden 1880 (Ver- 
spreide geschrijien, i, 1 ff), 126-8; A.J. Wensinck, in 
AO, i (1923), 164; idem, Arabic New Year and the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in Verb. Akd. Wiss. Amsterdam, 
Letterk., N.R., xxv, 2 (1925), 28; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le pelerinage a la Mekke , Paris 1923, 
101, 236, cf. 83-5, 88; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures 
on the religion of the Semites, 3 London 1927, 231-2; 
Ibn Djubayr, Rihla, 139-40; Muhammad Labib al- 
Batanum, al-Rihla al-hijjdziyya, 104; Ibrahim Rif'at 
Pasha, Mir’dt al-Haramayn, Cairo 1344/1925, i, 35, 
313; Ahmad ‘Abd al-Ghalur ‘Attar, Kdmus al-Hadjdj 
wa ’l-’Umra, 257-60. 

(R. Paret-[W.A. Graham]) 
al-TASA (a.), the term used in mediaeval Islamic 
scientific texts for the magnetic compass. The ear¬ 
liest references to the magnetic compass in the Islamic 
written sources have been surveyed by E. Wiedemann 
in maghnatTs. 2. to which see also the addenda in 
volume IX. To these sources may now be added: 

1. A treatise on the magnetic compass (called tasa ) 
used for finding the kibla, compiled by the Rasulid 
Yemeni Sultan al-Ashraf ca. 690/1290 (first studied 
by P. Schmidl in 1994); see PI. V. There is no men¬ 
tion of any deviation of the compass needle from the 
meridian, but we cannot be sure what that deviation 
might have been in the Yemen at that time. The 
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instrument, which is a bowl with a scale around the 
rim divided in degrees, is called tdsa and is to be 
filled with water, on which the needle floats. 

2. A short description of a circular compass-box 
(called hukk al-kibla) with a needle attached at the cen¬ 
tre (see PI. VI) in a treatise on astronomical time¬ 
keeping by Ibn Sim £ un, who worked in Cairo ca. 
700/1300 (this section was studied by Schmidl in 1994 
and the whole treatise is currently being investigated 
by M. Castells). There is no mention of any mag¬ 
netic deviation. 

3. A treatise on a compendium or multi-puipose 
instrument by the mid-8th/14th-century Damascus 
astronomer Ibn al-Shatir, in which a magnetic com¬ 
pass is fitted in order to align the instrument in the 
cardinal directions (published by D.A. King and 
L. Janin in 1977). There is no mention of any devi¬ 
ation of the compass needle from the meridian, but 
we cannot be sure what that deviation might have 
been in Damascus at that time. 

4. A treatise on a universal equatorial sundial by 
the mid-9th/15th-century Egyptian astronomer ‘Izz 
al-Dfn al-Wafa’i (published by S. Tekeli in 1960). In 
this the author presents a value for the declination 
of the magnetic compass from the meridian. 

5. Various later treatises in which a compass is 
mentioned, such as the treatise on da’irat al-mu c addil 
of Seydf Re’fs (studied by R. Lorch et alii in 1976). 
In this, al-WafaT’s value of the deviation is adopted, 
but the treatise was compiled much later in Istanbul, 
and the value of the declination was surely different. 

6. A ceramic water-bowl compass made in Syria 
ca. 922-6/1516-20 by a craftsman named Thabit has 
survived. It was made for the Ottoman Sultan Selim 
I and bears inscriptions purporting to give the kibla 
values of some 40 localities, mainly in Persia (see PI. 
VII, Fig. 1). However, the information is so corrupt 
that it is seldom other than worthless. The instru¬ 
ment was clearly copied from another; indeed, it is 
at the end of a long process of transmission, the data 
being further corrupted each time a new instrument 
was made. It appears probable that the “original” 
compass that inspired the series was made in Persia 
in the 7th/13th century. Several of the few kibla val¬ 
ues that are intelligible contain the same errors found 
in an extensive Tlmurid geographical table that is 
preserved in ms. London B.L. Or. 7489, fols. 53a- 
58b (on this, see the addenda and corrigenda to 
al-samt). 

7. Magnetic compasses are found on two world- 
maps centred on Mecca that have survived from late- 
Safawid Persia. See al-samt on the first, rediscovered 
in 1989, especially PI. LXVIII; the other came to 
light only in 1995; see now the important addenda 
and corrigenda to that article in volume IX and 

PI. VIII. 

8. Magnetic compasses are also found on various 
late-Safawid astrolabes (see PI. VII, Fig. 2) as well as 
on a late Syrian quadrant (illustrated in rub c , PI. 
XXXIV) and on countless late Persian kibla indicators. 

Our knowledge of the transmission within the 
Islamic world of the various scientific notions regard¬ 
ing the magnetic compass is still very fragmentary, 
and we can be confident that more textual sources 
and instruments remain to be discovered in libraries 
and museums and private collections around the world. 

Bibliography : In addition to maghnatis. 2, see the 

addenda to that article. On various manuscripts 

and instruments featuring a magnetic compass, see 

D.A. King, Mathematical astronomy in medieval Yemen. 

A bio-bibliographical survey , Malibu, Calif. 1983, 29, 


and pi. VII, and now P. Schmidl, Two early Arabic 
sources on the magnetic compass , forthcoming; L. Janin 
and King, The Sanduq al-yawaqFt of Ibn al-Shatir. An 
astronomical compendium , in Jnal. of the Hist, of Arabic 
Science, i (1977), 187-256, repr. in King, Islamic astro¬ 
nomical instruments , London 1987, 1995, XII; S. Tekeli, 
The equatorial armilla of Tzz al-Dzn b. Muhammad al- 
WajaT and the torquetum , in Ankara Universitesi Dil ve 
Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi, xviii (1960); W. Brice, 
C. Imber and R.P. Lorch, The Da’ire-yi Mu c addel 
of Seydl c Ali ReTs , in Seminar on early Islamic science 
(University of Manchester), i (1976). On the cera¬ 
mic kibla bowl, see Sophie Cluzan et alii (eds.), 
Syne. Memoire et civilisation , Paris 1993, 440-441, no. 
336 (preliminary description prepared before the 
inscriptions had been interpreted). On the Mecca- 
centred world-maps, see in addition to al-samt the 
addenda and corrigenda to that article. 

(D.A. King) 

TASAWWUF (a.), the phenomenon of mys¬ 
ticism within Islam. It is the masdar of Form V 
of the radical s-wf indicating in the first place one 
who wears woollen clothes (. suf ), the rough garb of 
ascetics and mystics. Other etymological deriva¬ 
tions which have been put forward in Western 
and, especially, Islamic sources, are untenable. Hence 
a mystic is called sufi or mutasawwif colls, sufiyya or 
mutasawwifa. 

1. Early development in the Arabic and Persian 
lands. 

2. Ibn al-‘ArabI and after in the Arabic and Persian 
lands and beyond. 

3. In North Africa [see tarIka. ii. 2]. 

4. In 19th and 20th-century Egypt. 

5. In Persia from 1800 onwards. 

6. Amongst the Turks. 

(a) The Turkish lands from Anatolia to Eastern 
Turkistan in the pre-modern period [see tarika. ii. 5]. 

(b) The Balkans [see tarika. ii. 6]. 

(c) The Ottoman Turkish lands and Republican 
Turkey in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

7. In Muslim India. 

(a) The pre-1800 period [see tarIka. ii. 7]. 

(b) In the 19th and 20th centuries. 

8. In Chinese Islam. 

9. In Africa south of the Ma gh rib during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 

1. Early development in the Arabic and 
Persian lands. 

Already among the Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad there were persons who wanted more 
than just to strive after the outward observance of 
the religious law and of the usages founded by the 
Prophet. At the same time, while fulfilling their reli¬ 
gious duties, they paid attention to what was happen¬ 
ing to their souls, and tried to harmonise these internal 
experiences with the external observances by means 
of renunciation of the world and asceticism. Here, 
they knew that many characterisdcs of the Prophet’s 
message favoured this, whilst the lst-2nd/7th-8th cen¬ 
turies brought about a certain secularisation of life 
and luxury, contrary to the ideals of the original 
Islamic community, and from which the truly God¬ 
fearing person could save himself only by withdraw¬ 
ing from the world. 

The representatives of the ascetic movement, which 
strove after giving depth to life and renouncing the 
world, were often called nasik, pi. nussak, correspond¬ 
ing to the Latin viri religiosi. As an outward sign, they 
wore rough woollen cloth in order to react against 
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Extract from ms. Cairo Taymur riyada 105 of al-Ashraf’s treatise. Courtesy of the Egyptian National 

Library. 





Extract from ms. Leiden Or. 468 of Ibn Sim'un’s treatise. Courtesy of the Universiteitsbibliotheek, 

Leiden. 
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1 ceramic bowl made for Sultan Selim I. Photo courtesy of the Institut du Monde Arabe, Paris, 
and the archives of the Institut fur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, Frankfurt am Main. 



Fig. 2. A compass 
Muhammad Mahdl 


about 15 mm in diameter on the throne of an astrolabe made by 
ca. 1050/1650. Photo by D.A. King, courtesy of the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. 
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The magnetic compass and European-style sundial on the second Persian world-map, rediscovered only in 
1995. Photo by Christie’s of London, courtesy of the owner. 
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the people wearing more luxurious dress, and possi¬ 
bly also in imitadon of the dress of Christian monks 
and ascetics. 

A fringe group of the movement was called Sufiyya 
in the 2nd/8th century. As opposed to the religiosi , anti- 
nomian, antisocial and anti-govemmental tendencies 
became noticeable among them. This is in any case 
reported by sources which were ill-disposed towards 
the Sufiyya and therefore cannot lay claim to uncondi- 
donal trust. The Sujiyya tried to achieve a sensitive 
relation with God. They developed views about the 
love of God, and for this they could quote Kur’an 
V, 54: “He loves them, and they love Him”. They 
also had a means to intensify this relation and to give 
it an artistic expression by playing music and wordly 
poetry, in particular love poetry, and by listening to 
this (samcf [^.y.]). For the Sufiyya, the beloved who 
was celebrated in these poems was God, and the love 
relation described in them was their relation to God. 
The “hearing” often put them in a state of ecstasy 
{wafyd) brought about in particular by the dance which 
was connected with the hearing. Another exercise was 
the dhikr Allah, on which see below. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the religiosi in general rejected these 
practices, the word Sufi, which in the 2nd/8th cen¬ 
tury still had been an expression for a somewhat dis¬ 
reputable fringe group, had been adopted for the 
entire mystical movement in the course of the 3rd/ 
9th century for reasons which are not clear. On the 
whole, however, the name never succeeded in imposing 
itself universally. In the East, in Khurasan and in 
Transoxania, mystics were for a long time called 
hakim , pi. hukamd 3 , and besides this the term, “knower 
of God” ( c arif pi. * drifun ) was often used. 

The Sufi was poor (A. fakir , P. darwish). He had 
renounced the world as a zdhid (pi. zuhhad) and devoted 
himself to the ardent service of God. However, he 
was not only contending with the world and its seduc¬ 
tions, but also with himself, his own base self (nafs), 
experienced as the seat of all evil lusts, which impeded 
real renunciation of the world and exclusive surren¬ 
der to God. It was therefore his task to look into 
himself and exercise self-training, with the aim of 
doing away with the self and all the impulses of the 
will emanating from it. For as long as the self was 
enduring, true Islam, true surrender to God’s will 
was not possible. The final obliteration of personal 
activity was experienced as an absorption, a cessation 
of being, in God (Jana 3 [q.v.]). A road (tank or tanka 
[q.v], pi. turuk, the later word for “dervish order”), 
along which the mystic travelled ( suluk ), led to this. 
In the internal experience it led across a number of 
way stations ( manazil ), locations (i makam , pi. makamdt) 
and situations (hal, pi. ahwal), for which in later times 
classification systems were established in the hand¬ 
books (see below). Already in early times, many inter¬ 
preted this road as a journey towards God through 
the macrocosmos. 

The Sufis strove to procure a coherent foundation 
of their theory and practice. Their guiding principles 
were the Kur’an and Sunna, the “orthodox” custom 
of the Islamic world which consolidated itself in the 
3rd/9th century. The science thus formed was called 
Him al-hatin , knowledge of the inner self or internal 
knowledge. They opposed it to the traditional sciences, 
namely, tradition (hadith) and jurisprudence (fikh), which 
they designated as knowledge of the perceptible or 
the perceptible knowledge (Him al-zdhir). The Sufis con¬ 
sidered the status of their knowledge of the inner 
self as being superior to the perceptible sciences, yet 
they thought the latter to be indispensable for lead¬ 


ing a God-fearing life. Rendering mysticism “orthodox” 
and coherent entailed the elimination of many of 
the attitudes of earlier times, especially those of the 
circles of the Sufiyya. This is perhaps one of the rea¬ 
sons why the designations Sufi, Sufiyya , became socially 
acceptable in the 3rd/9th century. 

The endeavour to get at a mental elucidation, at 
an intellectualisation, at a “rendering orthodox”, is 
also found in Sufi literature which originated in the 
3rd/9th century. At the outset, there are collections 
of sayings by local leaders, which were then moulded 
into thematically-arranged collections. To these rather 
unassuming writings were added, in this same century, 
treatises by the great mystical scholars of that time, 
who pushed forward the development of the Him al- 
bdtin. Unfortunately, many of these writings have been 
lost. As authors one might mention al-Harith b. Asad 
al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857 [?.£>.]), who worked in Basra 
and in Baghdad. His name al-Muhasibi , i.e. he who 
takes himself to task, who settles accounts with him¬ 
self, alludes to the contents of his writings. In the lat¬ 
ter, a science of scrupulous introspection of great 
subtlety is being developed, one which was unequalled 
by all who came later. 

At this same time, a centre of intellectual mysti¬ 
cism developed in the capital Baghdad after the leader¬ 
ship of the movement had first been at Basra, in the 
circle and among the pupils of al-Hasan al-Basrl. The 
leader of the school of Baghdad was al-Djunayd b. 
Muhammad (d. 298/910 [q.v.]), to whose authority al¬ 
most all later Sufism refers. Other authors and scholars 
of the ‘Irak and Baghdad schools were Abu Sa c Id al- 
Kharraz (d. 279/892 or 286/899 [q.v]), Abu ’1-Husayn 
al-Nun (d. 295/907) and Ahmad b. c Ata 5 (d.' 310/ 
922). To Basra belongs Sahl b. c Abd Allah al-Tustari 
(d. 283/896 [<?.y.]). From al-Djunayd’s circle also came 
Abu Bakr al-Wasitl (d. 320/932), but he was mainly 
active in the east, in Khurasan. A solitary and a spe¬ 
cial case was the famous al-Husayn b. Mansur al¬ 
ii all adj [<?.*;.] who by his exaggerated and challenging 
sayings provoked the state authorities and was finally 
executed in Baghdad in 310/922. 

In the East, Naysabur [see nIshapur] and the region 
around Balkh and Tirmidh, on the upper Oxus, were 
centres of Sufism. As the main author one should men¬ 
tioned al-Hakfm al-Tirmidhi (d. ca. 300/910), whose 
work is the most comprehensive of what has survived 
of classical Sufism (“classical” here indicates the period 
between the 3rd/9th and the 4th-5th/10th-l 1th cen¬ 
turies). The famous Abu Yazld al-Bistarm (d. proba¬ 
bly in 261/874-5 [#.?.]) was also active in the East. 

The 4th-5th/10th-l 1th centuries were a period of 
consolidation, in which there appeared the great col¬ 
lections and text-books which gave Sufism its final 
orthodox tone. One may mention Abu Nasr al-Sarradj 
(d. 378/988 [^.p.]) and his Kitab al-Luma c , Abu Talib 
al-MakkT (d. 386/996 [<?.£>.]) and his Kut al-kulub\ al- 
Kalabadhf (d. 380/990 [y.p.]) and his al-Ta c avruf li- 
madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf; Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml 
(d. 412/1022 [q.v.]), who in numerous comprehensive 
writings collected information about Sufism and Sufis; 
al-Kushayri (d. 465/1074), the author of the well- 
known Risala; and the anonymous author of the text¬ 
book Adab al-muluk , probably composed towards the 
end of the 4th/10th century. 

Classical Sufism found a certain culmination in the 
activities of Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 555/1111 [<?.n.]). 
Originally a theologian, he was converted to mysticism 
after a crisis in his life. In his main work, the lhyd 3 
c ulum al-dxn, he accomplished a synthesis of theological 
science and mystical Him al-bdtin, and continued the 
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endeavours of his Sufi predecessors of the 4th/10th 
century. In lengthy passages, the Ihya 3 is simply a 
revision of the Kut al-kulub of Abu Talib al-Makki, 
and, to a lesser extent also, of the Risala of al-Kushayn. 

Increasingly, the Persian language was also used in 
Sufi literature, which until far into the 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury was only written in Arabic. AnsarT of Herat 
(d. 481/1089) wrote mainly in Persian. With his Kashf 
al-mahd^ub , 4 All b, ‘Uthman al-Djullabl al-HudjwTn 
(d. towards 1080 [< 7 . 0 .]) composed the first Sufi hand¬ 
book in Persian. Sufism was to be of particular impor¬ 
tance for Persian poetry, in connection with which 
one should mention the poets ‘Attar (d. ca. 615/1220), 
Djalal al-Dfn Ruim (d. 672/1273) and Djami (d. 898/ 
1492) [q.vv.], and later, the other languages of the 
Islamic world, Turkish, Urdu etc., were to follow. 

If on the one hand Sufism was confined in the 
straightjacket of Islamic theology, it experienced on 
the other hand enrichment and enlargement by admit¬ 
ting non-Islamic ways of thinking and worldviews, 
above all those of Classical Antiquity, mainly Neopla¬ 
tonism, mixed with Aristotelian elements, which had 
become known to the Islamic world through transla¬ 
tions since the beginning of the 3rd/9th century. There 
are also influences from Iranian religions and ways 
of thinking. Vague influences from non-Islamic doc¬ 
trines can already be detected in the writings of the 
scholars of the 3rd/9th century. Above all, al-Haklm 
al-Tirmidhi should be mentioned, since he developed 
an early theosophical system. However, it was only 
very much later that a broad influence set in, the 
main exponents of this tendency being Yahya b. 
Habash al-Suhrawardl (d. 587/1191 [ 9 . 0 .]) from Persia 
and Ibn al-'Arabi from Spain, who spent the second 
half of his life in Syria and Asia Minor, and died in 
Damascus in 638/1240 [< 7 . 0 .]. Al-Suhrawardl joined 
mystical experiences with older Iranian traditions. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi drew up a Neoplatonic-Gnostic system, which 
is dominated by the idea of the unity of all beings 
(wahdat al-wudjud [see wahdat al-shuhud and wahdat 
al-wudjud]). Early classical Sufism had directed its 
attention to the fact that God operates everything, 
that God is the only real agent, to whose will and 
action man should submit with no will or self of his 
own. Post-classical Sufism, whose beginning is to be 
dated in the 5th-6th/l 1th- 12th centuries, made God 
not only into the only agent but even into the One 
who exists all alone. Later, there arose, in the per¬ 
son of Ibn Taymiyya (d. in Damascus 728/1328 [^.z>.]) 
and others, opposition against aspects of Sufism which 
Ibn Taymiyya considered as abuses. Among other 
things, his criticism was aimed at the monism of being 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

In addition to non-Islamic ways of thinking, later 
Sufism had also to integrate further elements. Through 
exercises and practices—above all through dhikr [q.v .]— 
the mystic could place himself in situations in which 
he had visionary experiences ( mukashafat “unveilings”) 
which he interpreted as information coming from 
higher worlds, even from God Himself. A system of 
classification and interpretation of the visions was 
developed. Here mention should be made of Nadjm 
al-Din al-Kubra from Khiwa in Kh w arazm (d. 620/ 
1220 [q.v.]), in whose school attention was given in 
particular to the visionary element. Already in the 
5th/11th century, al-Kushayn began to incorporate 
this element into the doctrinal system of Sufism, and 
it is found in its entirety in the last classical hand¬ 
book of Sufism, the ‘ Awarif al-ma c arif of Abu Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardl (d. 635/1234 in Baghdad). 
It went through a Persian translation and adaptation 


in the 8th/14th century, and has remained a standard 
work of Persian mystics until the present day. 

Mystic life was increasingly cultivated in the orders 
(turuk ), and these have been its characteristic home 
until the present day. If nowadays Islamic mysticism 
is mentioned, in general, gatherings like those of the 
orders are meant. These last originated in the 6 th-7th/ 
12th-13th centuries, during which Sufi groups were 
formed with fixed rules and hierarchically-arranged 
leadership, but gatherings must have existed already 
earlier. Al-Hudjwm enumerates ten traditions of schools. 
But it is not yet a question of orders proper, if indeed 
one understands by order a Sufi gathering, with a 
hierarchical organisation, fixed rules and rituals. 

In the early days, well into the 4th/10th century, 
the pupil-teacher relation was a very loose one. The 
pupil (murid) often visited several teachers (shaykh, pi. 
shuyukb ) in order to seek instruction about the path. 
Later, the typical teacher giving instruction was called 
shaykh al-ta c Um. From the end of the 3rd/9th century 
onwards, in fact, at first in eastern Persia, a change 
became visible in this relationship. Next to mere 
instruction came personal education by the teacher, 
who took the pupil much more under his wing so 
that the relationship became closer. The customs which 
developed from these teacher-pupil relations were the 
foundation of the later rules of orders. After the 
instruction of the novice was finished, he obtained 
from his teacher an authorisation (icjjaza [< 7 .?/.]) and, 
as an external sign, a rough cloak (khirka). To his 
outfit also often belonged a prayer rug (sadjdjada), a 
rosary (misbaha) and a beggar’s bowl (kashkul). 

The most important orders are the Kadiriyya, the 
Kubrawiyya, the Nakshbandiyya, the Khalwatiyya and 
the Shadhiliyya [q.vv.\. As a rule, the orders have 
fixed, written rules, which usually deal with the follow¬ 
ing points: 

1. They give the order’s affiliation ( silsila ), which is 
traced back from the present leader to the Prophet 
Muhammad. It may comprise 30-40 degrees. These 
affiliations are frequently not very historical; in the 
various orders, they often coincide from the Prophet 
onwards till the foundation of the specific order in 
the 7th-9th/13th- 15th centuries, but after that date, 
differentiation appears. 

2. The conditions and rituals for admission into 
the order. Some orders take men and women, some 
only men. The novice owes the shaykh unconditional 
obedience ( perinde ac cadaver), one which refers also to 
the affairs of everyday life. 

3. Instructions about the use of the formulas for 
the dhikr. They deal with the regulation of breathing, 
with rhythms in which these formulas must be recited, 
and with the different speed in which this has to be 
performed. 

4. Instructions regarding seclusion (khalwa). The Suit 
often withdraws for a length of time, which may span 
weeks, in special, screened-off small rooms, in order 
to devote himself to dhikr exercises. As a rule, very 
precise instructions are given for these; they deal with 
the site and the arrangement of space, the length 
of the seclusion, the sequence of the formulae and 
litanies, the prescriptions for posture, and practical 
points like maintenance and questions of cleanliness. 

5. Often advice is also given concerning the rela¬ 
tion of the members of the order among themselves. 

The most important practice of the SufTs and of 
the Sufi communities is the remembrance of God 
(dhikr), and with some orders also listening to music 
and dance. These were rejected by the theologians, 
as well as by Ibn Taymiyya and his school; others, 
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like al-Ghazali, accepted just same?. In early times, 
even during the Prophet’s lifetime, dhikr could consist 
of the picturing of God in the mind and of thinking 
of Him, to which aim meetings were held. The early 
Sufiyya recited certain formulas in common. Later, and 
up to the present time, it means to have God’s name 
(Allah) always present and to pronounce it while pay- 
ing attention to certain breathing techniques. This 
recital of God’s name could lead to ecstatic situations, 
which were accompanied by visions. At times, the 
schools or orders developed specific methods for 
remembering God. At the admission into the order 
these methods were “implanted” into the novice by 
the teacher (talkin al-dhikr). 

Many prominent teachers and personalities of Sufism 
attained an odour of sanctity soon after their death, 
some even during their lifetime. Supernatural knowl¬ 
edge and the power to work wonders were ascribed 
to them, and their tomb often became a place of pil¬ 
grimage (ziyara [^.v.]). Soon a garland of stories and 
legends around their person and their doings came 
into being, thus forming the basis of hagiographies. 
The first were written in Arabic, but unfortunately 
these have survived only in Persian translations. 

The example of wonder-working saints was the 
Prophet Muhammad himself, to whom supernatural 
features were ascribed by the Sufis. Already for the 
oldest Sufis, the Prophet’s life (sxra) and sayings and 
doings (sunna) were the example. The Sufi should not 
only follow him with body and soul (the imitatio 
Muhammadi) but also exert himself to keep Muhammad 
himself always present in thoughts and feelings. This 
representation could be intensified to such an extent 
that Sufi's thought they had Muhammad in person 
before their eyes, who communicated with them by 
words and advice, for they were and are convinced 
that Muhammad after his death lives on in a trans¬ 
formed existence. In later times the term “Muham¬ 
mad’s path” (tanka muhammadiyya) was used in this 
context. 

The mystical path is in principle open to every 
Muslim. According to the Sufts, therefore, anybody 
can arrive at higher forms of religious knowledge, 
even if this must be achieved under the guidance 
of a shaykh. These achievements are promised to the 
novice as fruits of the path. The Shf‘a. on the other 
hand, for which religious authority and knowledge 
must always be connected with blood percentage with 
the Prophet Muhammad through the Imams, were 
and are still hostile to this “democratic” idea of knowl¬ 
edge upheld by the Sufis. 
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2. Ibn al-'Arabf and after in the Arabic 
and Persian lands and beyond. 

i. The present state of research. Judgements here have 
to be made with caution, since this period is far less 
known and far less studied than the first one. There 
is little doubt, however, about its importance, and 
Marshall Hodgson was probably right when he wrote 
“Once the Sufis came to espouse a distinctive meta¬ 
physic, that metaphysic became the most influential 
form of speculation among Muslims generally . . . 
Sufism, especially the new intellectualizing expressions 
of it, served more than any other movement to draw 
together all strands of intellectual life” {The venture of 
Islam , Chicago 1974, ii, 230). The teachings of Ibn 
al- c Arabi (560-638/1165-1240 [^.y.]) were without 
doubt pervasively influential, but the exact nature of 
this needs exploration, as do the works of his fol¬ 
lowers and commentators; also, several of his con¬ 
temporaries were authors of major importance who 
established lines of teaching and influence that extended 
for centuries to come. 

There is the further problem of defining Sufism/ 
tasawwuf in this period. Authors known as Sufis may 
or may not have applied the term to themselves. Ail 
through the period one finds a broad spectrum of 
attitudes, beliefs and practices that have been labelled 
as Sufism by both Muslims and outside observers. 
One is also overwhelmed by the sheer mass and diver¬ 
sity of material, in various forms of art, a vast range 
of devotional material, popular stories, hagiographies, 
handbooks on adab, collections of sayings or mafuzat 
\q.v. in Suppl.], etc. The Sufi orders [see tarTka] dis¬ 
play its social and political aspect, but Sufism con¬ 
tinued to be transmitted by other channels also; Sufi 
texts became part of the curriculum for any well-edu¬ 
cated scholar. 

ii. The Sufism of Ibn al-Arabi. If Ibn al-'Arabi came 
to be known as al-shaykh al-akbar, “the Greatest 
Master”, this is because he offered enormously eru¬ 
dite and challenging explanations of all the basic issues 
of Islamic theory and practice. However, given the 
complexity, profundity, prolixity, and diversity of Ibn 
ai-'Arabi’s writings, it is difficult if not impossible to 
make categorical statements about his views on any 
important theoretical issue. Certainly the attempts that 
have often made to categorise his thinking—such as 


calling it “static” as opposed to “dynamic” (Massignon 
and Gardet)—have little basis in his writings. Although 
we are told everywhere in the later literature, both 
Islamic and Western, that Ibn al- c ArabI established the 
perspective of wahdat al-wudfud, he never employs this 
expression, which has a'spmplex history among both 
his followers and his critics, meaning different things 
to different authors (see Chittick, Rumt and wahdat al- 
wujud, in Poetry and mysticism in Islam , Cambridge 1994, 
70-111). It is misleading to say without qualification 
that Ibn al-'Arabi believes in any specific doctrine. 
On any given issue, his position depends on the stand¬ 
point he chooses to adopt in the context, and he 
acknowledges the conditional validity of every stand¬ 
point. This relativity of standpoints does not negate 
the fact that some standpoints are more true than 
others, or that immediate happiness after death can 
only be achieved by following the prophets, which, 
in Islamic terms, means observing the sjiari'a. 

Once we treat generalisations with caution, we can 
say that certain notions play central roles in Ibn al~ 
‘Arabl’s thinking, such as wudfud (existence, being, 
finding), the divine names, God’s self-disclosure {tadfald 
[^.y.]), and imagination {,khayal). Probably the most 
basic of these notions, however, is the perfect human 
being [al-insan al-kamil), who is looked upon as inte¬ 
grating of all reality, since he is the origin and goal 
of the universe, the model and criterion for human 
development, and the guide on the path to God. 
Several of Ibn al- c Arabi’s works, such as his famous 
Fusus al-hikam, his monumental al-Futuhat al-makkiyya , 
and his short al-'Abadila, are structured in terms of 
various modalities of human perfection. These modal¬ 
ities in turn are viewed as manifestations of the mul¬ 
tiform reality of the Kur’an (see Chodkiewicz, Ocean, 
ch. 2), and every standpoint of his starts from the 
Kur’an and the basic hermeneutical principle that 
God intends every sense that can be understood from 
his Word without distorting the plausible meanings of 
the Arabic language. 

Instead of attempting to summarise Ibn al-‘Arabics 
worldview, it may be useful to suggest how his per¬ 
spective might help us understand the place of Sufism 
in Islamic history. It is well to keep in mind, how¬ 
ever, that Ibn al- c Arabi would probably not call him¬ 
self a “Sufi” in any limiting sense, since he rarely 
employs the term, and, in a tripartite division of the 
Men of God (ridfal Allah), he places the Sufis in an 
intermediate category, above the ascetics (zuhhad) to 
be sure, but below the Blameworthy (malamiyyd), who 
are also called the Realisers ( muhakkikun ). In this high¬ 
est category, he numbers the Prophet and the great¬ 
est friends of God {awliyd 3 ), including himself. Their 
basic activity is tahkik, which Ibn al- c ArabT under¬ 
stands in terms of the Prophet’s command, “Give 
everything that has a hakk its hakk”. Everything in 
existence has a hakk —a truth, a reality, a right, an 
appropriate claim—or else God would not have cre¬ 
ated it. The function of the Realiser is to discern a 
thing’s hakk. and act accordingly, and Ibn aPArabr 
sets out principles in terms of which every hakk can 
be discerned and acted upon. 

Ibn al- c Arabr’s teachings are intimately tied to the 
Kurian in diverse ways, both obvious and hidden. His 
writings attempt to show how the Kur’an manifests 
the reality of God in its every chapter, verse, word 
and letter. On a doctrinal level, his governing idea 
is tawhid or the assertion of God’s unity, to be under¬ 
stood from two basic points of view, which can be 
labelled by the two primary names of the Holy Book— 
kur 3 an and furkdn. According to one traditional under- 
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standing, kuFan means “bringing together” ($am e ); 
hence it represents a perspective that is complemen¬ 
tary to jurkan , which means “separation” and “differ¬ 
entiation”. The Kur'an differentiates all the phenomena 
of the universe in keeping with God’s knowledge and 
wisdom, but it also brings all things together under 
the umbrella of God’s unitary creativity. Reality’s dif¬ 
ferentiation is prefigured in God’s external knowledge 
of creation, and its unity derives from the divine one¬ 
ness. God is one through his Essence (dhat) and “many” 
through his differentiated knowledge. His oneness per¬ 
tains to wu$ud, and his manyness to the things, which, 
qua things, have no wudjud. The unifying principles 
of the many things are known as the “divine names”. 
This is what Ibn al- < Arabl means when he says, as 
he often does, that God is the One/the Many (al- 
wahid al-kathir) —He is one through His Essence and 
many through His names. For its part, the Holy Book, 
as God’s eternal speech, designates both the oneness 
and the manyness of reality. Its two names, kuFan 
and Jurkan , signify the two basic principles in terms 
of which God creates the universe and reveals him¬ 
self in the “signs” (ayat) that are found in the three 
fundamental domains of manifestation: the universe, 
the soul, and the Book. 

Sa l fd al-Dm Fargham (d. ca. 695/1296 [</.y.]), who 
is probably the first follower of Ibn al-'Arabi to use 
the term wahdat al-wu^ud in a technical sense, employs 
it to designate the side of kur’an , and he contrasts it 
with kathrat al-'ilm , “the manyness of [God’s] knowl¬ 
edge”, which designates the side of Jurkan. For him 
as for many other members of Ibn al-‘Arab! ’s school, 
the goal of knowledge and practice is to establish a 
happy balance between Jurkan and kur'an , both in the 
soul and in human interactions. In later Islamic his¬ 
tory, especially in the debates over Ibn al-‘Arabr that 
raged in the Indian subcontinent, the perspective of 
wahdat al-wudfud was said to assert that “All is He” 
(hama ust), whereas the opposing view, labelled wahdat 
al-ihuhud by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindr (d. 1034/1604 
[<?.p.]), was said to maintain that “All is from Him” 
(>hama az i1st ) or “All is through Him” ( hama bidust ). 

If we examine the Futuhat al-makkiyya, we see that 
Ibn al-‘Arabr’s basic approach is to deal with any 
Kur’anic verse, hadith, or intellectual issue in terms 
of these two perspectives. He often refers to the two 
as tanzih and tashbih , the assertion of God’s incom¬ 
parability and the declaration of His similarity, or, 
loosely, transcendence and immanence. He sees the 
first standpoint expressed plainly in the divine names 
of majesty (tfralal) and wrath (gfradab), while the sec¬ 
ond appears more clearly in the names of beauty 
(i djamal ) and mercy (rahma). He associates the first with 
the rational faculty and its activities ( c akl, nazar, Jikr ), 
and the second with imagination (khayal) and direct 
vision (kasfyf, shuhud , dhawk, Jutuh —unveiling, witnessing, 
tasting, opening). In his view, these are the two basic 
standpoints of Islamic thought, represented roughly 
by the philosophers, theologians, and jurists on the 
one hand and the Sufis on the other. In contrast, 
the standpoint of tahkik acknowledges the limited truth 
and rightfulness of every standpoint. Ibn al- c ArabT 
affirms the necessity of both modes of knowing and 
criticises any attempts to limit knowledge to one mode 
or the other. Hence he asserts both the oneness of 
God’s wudjud and the manyness of His knowledge, 
the unity of His Essence and the multiplicity of His 
names, kwFan and jurkan, tashbih and tanzih, khayal and 
c akh “He” and “not He”. On the human side, these 
two perspectives are the “two eyes” l^ayndri) with which 
people see their way to God. Ignoring the vision of 


either eye yields a distorted view of things, valid within 
its own limits, but inadequate as a guide to God and 
as a judge of other viewpoints. 

What then is the role of the shari'a? Ibn al- l Arabi 
employs the term shari e a (and $har e ) generally to sig¬ 
nify the whole range of teachings that have come 
through the prophets, more specifically to designate 
the teachings that have come in the Kur 5 an and the 
Sunna, and most specifically to mean the ahkdm or 
revealed legal rulings as contrasted with the akhbar or 
revealed reports. The function of the shari'a in all 
these meanings is to bring about the return to God 
in a mode that guarantees felicity (sa c ada), that is, sal¬ 
vation. Hence, the shan'a, including all the specific 
ahkdm , is the indispensable guide. 

Ibn al- c Arabi drew from all the Islamic sciences in 
his works, especially tafsir, hadith, grammar, Jikh, and 
kalam. Methodologically, what differentiates him from 
masters of all these sciences is his reliance on kashf 
and khayal as the corrective to ( aki Kaslif or unveil¬ 
ing is a type of vision that sees the presence of al- 
wufyud al-hakk, the Real Being, manifest in God’s signs. 
The importance of unveiling, which discerns invisible 
realities in their images, comes out clearly in Ibn al- 
‘Arabl’s theory of imagination, and no discussion of 
his teachings can afford to ignore the centrality of 
this term to his vocabulary. Khayal, he tells us, is the 
centrepiece of the necklace of knowledge, the inte¬ 
grating factor. It is the human cognitive faculty that 
sees connections and sameness, and as such it is con¬ 
trasted with * akl , which sees difference and otherness. 
By nature khayal inclines toward tashbih, and by nature 
e akl tends toward tanzih. If knowledge is left in the 
hands of c akl, there can be no understanding of God’s 
presence in the world, and if it is left in the hands 
of khayal, there can be no understanding of God’s 
distance, transcendence, and unity. e Akl easily grasps 
God’s inaccessibility and majesty, but it cannot under¬ 
stand, save theoretically, His nearness and beauty, and 
the direct perception of God’s presence can only be 
achieved through imagination. 

Khayal, then, is the human cognitive faculty that 
perceives the object in its mirror image, or the sig¬ 
nified in its signifier. More broadly, the term desig¬ 
nates the notion of an “image”, which is neither the 
thing that it images nor completely different from it, 
and in this sense it may be treated as a synonym for 
barzakh [q-v.] or “isthmus”, which refers to any inter¬ 
mediate reality. Thus the term khayal can designate 
the universe itself (< al-alam ), which is an intermediary 
between God and absolute nothingness (al-'adam al- 
mutlak), since it is neither the one nor the other, 
though it is the image of both. On a lower level, 
khayal refers to the world of imagination or mundus 
imaginalis, which is the intermediary between the angelic 
world of pure spirits and the sensory world of pure 
bodies, hence the locus of visionary events and the 
resurrection. Microcosmically, khayal can designate the 
human self or soul (nafs), which bridges spirit and 
body, light and darkness, knowledge and ignorance, 
awareness and unconsciousness. Because the soul is 
imaginal, it is never purely spiritual or purely bodily, 
so it can never be pure light or pure darkness. Like 
the universe itself, it undergoes constant development, 
change, and transmutation through the new creation 
(al-khalk al-^adid), the never-ending process whereby 
the universe emerges from the infinite light of God 
and returns to it. Since nothing has true and per¬ 
manent wudfud but God, and since God’s mercy pre¬ 
vails over His wrath, felicity will ultimately reach all 
the people of the Fire. The principle of the pre- 
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dominance of mercy over wrath, asserted explicitly in 
the hadxth literature and implicitly in the Kur’an, deter¬ 
mines the final end of everything. Kur’an will even¬ 
tually triumph over Jurkan, since light is more real 
than darkness, and the oneness of al-wujjud al-hakk is 
more basic to reality than the manyness of the things, 
though the traces of manyness will never disappear on 
any level. From the standpoint of human welfare and 
ultimate felicity, jurkan, tanzlh , and c akl remain vital 
and inescapable. 

With this extremely brief overview of Ibn al- c Arabl’s 
overall perspective, we can suggest that, if he is 
accepted as the shaykh al-akbar of the “Sufis”, then 
“Sufism” involves seeing with both eyes, discerning 
the hakk of each thing on the basis of the Kur’an 
and the hadlth , and giving each thing its hakk through 
practice according to the diari e a, the Sunna, and the 
example of the People of God (ahl Allah). The impor¬ 
tance of the sfaan'a in Ibn aPArabl’s own writings 
cannot be overstated. The idea that Ibn al-'Arabi’s 
wahdat al-wufyud devalues or overthrows the $hari e a, 
though popular among his critics (and some fans), is 
untenable; as he often insists, the $hari c a is insepara¬ 
ble from the haklka . 

Ibn al- c Arabi’s Sufism clearly remains inaccessible 
to almost everyone, a point that he acknowledges 
when he calls himself the “seal of the Muhammadan 
friends of God”, but it remains the ideal against which 
numerous Sufi teachers have judged themselves and 
others. For him and them, Sufism in its highest sense 
is tahkik in both theory and practice. On the level of 
theory, both kur’an and jurkan must be given their 
proper due. Theory relates primarily to the akhbar, 
the reports from the prophets, not to the ahkdm , the 
prophetic rulings. 

Since the discussion of the ahkdm pertains to the 
second half of the Jiahada , it is weighted in favour 
of jurkan , not kur’an. The specific standpoint of the 
legal rulings is the Muhammadan perfection, which 
is asserted in relation to human salvation and damna¬ 
tion, and here Ibn al-'Arabl leaves less room for 
manoeuvre. He asserts kur 3 an only by acknowledging 
the correctness of every madhhab and every mudjtahid , 
but this does not allow for a diminution of the shari'a’s 
authority. 

The shan c a was established by God with certain 
specific aims, and these cannot be achieved unless it 
is observed. The fact that God has established other 
$hari c as for other segments of humanity pertains to the 
domain of akhbar , not ahkdm , so it has no relevance 
to the specific acts that Muslims are required to per¬ 
form as followers of Muhammad. 

This then may suggest something of what “Sufism” 
involves for Ibn al-‘ArabI. In a more limited under¬ 
standing of the word tasawwuf —and it is this under¬ 
standing that corresponds more closely to the views 
of sympathetic outside observers—it denotes a type of 
Islamic religiosity that usually stresses the first term 
in the following complementary pairs: kur’an and jurkan , 
tashblh and tanzih, ka$hf and c akl, mercy and wrath, 
haklka and shan e a , intoxication (sukr) and sobriety (sahw), 
intimacy (uns) and awe (/ hayba ), meaning ( ma c na ) and 
form {sura), spirit and letter. In contrast, ^an c <z-minded 
Islam stresses the second term in all these pairs. In 
the lived reality of Islam over history, these pairs can 
be taken as designating the extreme limits of various 
spectra according to which Muslims understand their 
religion and put it into practice. As for groups such 
as bl-shar c Sufis or the Hurtifiyya one needs to 
keep in mind that the accounts often derive from 
critics and that modern scholars (and, for very differ¬ 


ent reasons, politicised Muslims of all sorts) are consti¬ 
tutionally predisposed to propagate negative reports. If 
it is found that the reports are indeed correct, then 
such groups would represent a total rupture of the 
balance between Jurkan and kur’an, if not an outright 
rejection of the normative Islam that is established in 
the Kur’an and the Sunna. In the same way, mod¬ 
ern “fundamentalism” can be seen as a rupture of 
balance in the direction of jurkan (cf. M. Woodward, 
Islam in Java: normative piety and mysticism in the Sultanate 
of Togyakarta, Tucson 1989). 

iii. Ibn al- c Arabics contemporaries. Ibn al-‘Arabl appears 
as a watershed in the history of Sufism partly because 
he solidifies a certain shift in focus that had gradu¬ 
ally been occurring in Sufi writings. Before his time, 
most authors of theoretical works had devoted their 
efforts to issues of practice, morality, ethics, and “spir¬ 
itual psychology” (the stations and states— makamat and 
ahwal), but from his time onward, Sufi works com¬ 
monly deal with topics that had been discussed in 
detail only in kaldm and falsafa , such as tawhld, nubuwwa, 
and ma c ad , even though writing on the earlier topics 
continues unabated. The Sufi works differ from those 
of other disciplines by their stress on kur 3 an over jurkan, 
which means, among other things, that kaspj pre¬ 
dominates over c akl as a means to understand the 
Kur’an and the Sunna. 

Within the writings of authors known as Sufis, this 
same spectrum of thought and practice can be dis¬ 
cerned, and the 7th/13th century is a highpoint of 
Islamic history in terms of the diversity and richness 
of the Sufi spectrum. Compared to most other Sufi 
authors, Ibn al- c ArabI appears as the most prolific 
and profound of the masters of Jurkan , which helps 
explain why Western scholars have often spoken of 
his “systematisation” of Sufism. In a certain sense, his 
writings are systematic, especially when contrasted with 
masters of the other extreme, such as Hafiz or Yunus 
Emre, but not when compared to the works of the¬ 
ologians, philosophers, and jurists. 

Authors who stand on the jurkanl side of the $ufT 
spectrum write relatively systematic works in which 
they differentiate and discern on the basis of a sober 
evaluation of all things’ distance from God, but those 
who stress the kur'anl side are drawn toward benevo¬ 
lent inattention to distinctions and an intoxicated cele¬ 
bration of the oneness of all being. Furkan is the 
domain of knowledge and intelligence, kur 3 dn the realm 
of love and union. The knowers strive to achieve the 
differentiated vision of each thing in the context of 
the divine reality, but lovers try to overcome all dif¬ 
ference so that nothing remains except the eternal 
Beloved. 

If the natural vehicle of Jurkanl discourse is tech¬ 
nical prose, the most effective vehicle for kur’anl lan¬ 
guage is poetry and its performance. Poetry is able 
to bring God’s presence into the direct awareness of 
the listener without the intermediary of rational analy¬ 
sis, which by nature removes God from the stage. The 
two greatest masters of explicidy Sufi poetry are con¬ 
temporaries of Ibn al-‘Arabf—Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/ 
1235 [^.fl.]) in Arabic and Djalal al-Dln Rurm (d. 672/ 
1273 [^.tf.]) in Persian, as is another great Sufi poet 
of Persian, Farid al-Dln ‘Attar (d. 618/1221 
Poetry’s function is made most explicit in Ruml’s 
works. “God is beautiful”, as the Prophet said, “and 
He loves beauty”, so everything beautiful is lovable 
and, in the last analysis, all beautiful things take their 
beauty from God. Why, RumI asks, do you take water 
from the drainpipe? You should recognise that all 
beauty is God’s beauty, all love is love for God, 
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and every intermediary disintegrates and disappears. 
Poetry’s evocation of beauty is evocation of God. 
Reminding people of beauty stirs up love in their 
hearts, and all love redounds on God. Nonetheless, 
jurkan cannot be abandoned, for without it, love will 
remain forever misguided. 

Although Rumi stands on the side of kur 3 an when 
contrasted with Ibn al- < Arabr, his dialectic of love pre¬ 
sents us with the same complementarity between kur 3 an 
and jurkan. Ibn al- 4 Arabi differentiates in the techni¬ 
cal language of the c ulama 3 between the eye that per¬ 
ceives tanzXh and the eye that sees tashbih, but RQmf 
describes in the language of the common people the 
experience of separation ( jirdk ) and union (wisal). 
Union is to live in God’s presence, beauty and gen- 
deness {lutf), and separation is to suffer His absence, 
majesty and severity ( kahr ). But mercy prevails over 
wrath, so every cruelty jjjafd 3 ) of the Beloved is in 
fact an act of faithfulness (wafa 3 ). In showing their 
sincerity, God’s lovers welcome the pain ( dard ) of the 
dregs (durd) along with the joy of the wine. In this 
poedc discourse, rooted in images, symbols, and signs 
of the transcendent, bold expressions of paradox— 
“All is He!,” “I am the Beloved!”—are standard fare. 

No one doubts that Ibn al-Farid and Rumi were 
great Sufi poets, but questions have been raised con¬ 
cerning the Sufi content of the works of many impor¬ 
tant poets during this whole period. For some 
observers, Hafiz (d. ca. 792/1390 [tf.tf.]) appears as 
the greatest of all Persian Sufi poets, but for others 
he is simply a genius who employed the available 
imagery. Amir Khusraw (d. 725/1325 [tf.i/.]) was the 
foremost Indo-Persian poet and a disciple of the great 
Sufi master Nizam al-Din Awliya 1 (d. 725/1325 [^.y.]), 
yet, we are told, there is little trace of Sufism in his 
poetry. The poems of Ibn al- 4 Afff al-Tilimsani (d. 
688/1289 [^.y.]), it is said, should probably not be 
given a Suff interpretation, even though his father 
was a famous disciple of Ibn al- 4 Arabi and was vio¬ 
lently attacked by Ibn Taymiyya. The Awadhi poetry 
of Malik Muhammad Djayasi (d. ca. 949/1542 fa.y.]) 
deals almost exclusively with “secular” topics, yet he 
is recognised as a great Cishtf saint. Discussions of 
this sort miss an important point: What conveys the 
basic message of kur 3 an is not so much the explicit 
content as the psychological impact on the listener. 
The single most important feature of Suff poetry is 
its beauty, a beauty that entrances and intoxicates. In 
Suff theoretical works, authors write about intoxica¬ 
tion, but readers stay sober. Sufi poetry (and, in fact, 
any good poetry well sung) conveys intoxication, as 
most who have attended sessions of the musical recita¬ 
tion of poetry known as kawwaU in the subcontinent 
will attest. As for someone like Hafiz, he is a Suff 
poet not only because of his repeated references to 
Sufi teachings but also because, within the tradition, 
it is inconceivable that any but a great friend of God 
could transmute language with such alchemy. For the 
modern scholar, whose radical jurkan leaves no room 
for “mysticism”, Hafiz’s title lisan al-ghayb (“the tongue 
of the unseen”) is simply a poetical way of saying 
that he was remarkable; for the Suff tradition, it means 
that the invisible, divine master of the universe used 
Hafiz as His tongue, just as He used Rumi as his 
reed. The metaphor is the reality. 

Although, in the domain of jurkaru Sufism, Ibn al- 
4 Arab! may indeed deserve the appellation al-staykh 
al-akbar that his followers gave to him, there are many 
other important figures whose lifetimes overlapped 
with his and who deserve much more attention than 
modern scholarship has given to them. In Ibn al- 


4 Arab!’s own view, the greatest of his contemporaries 
was Shu'ayb Abu Madyan (d. 594/1197 [<?.y.]), who 
left behind disciples like Ibn Mashish (d. 625/1228 
[^.y.]), the master of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhilf (d. 
656/1258), the eponym of the Shadhiliyya [<?.y.] (see 
V. Cornell, The way of Abu Madyan. Doctrinal and poeti¬ 
cal works of Abu Madyan Shu { ayb ibn al-Husayn al-Ansan, 
Cambridge 1996). Among other important contem¬ 
poraries in the jurkant domain were the philosophers 
Suhrawardl al-Maktul (d. 587/1191 [i?.y.]) and Afdal 
al-Din Kashani (7th/13th century), both of whom 
have a Suff orientation in some of their writings. Ibn 
Sab 4 In (d. 669/1270 [<?.y.]), bom like Ibn al- 4 Arabi in 
Murcia, displays a highly sophisticated and articulate 
philosophical mind, so much so that some scholars 
have considered him a Peripatetic, but the practical 
implications and Suff orientation of his teachings 
becomes obvious in his rasa’ll and his Budd al- c arif 
He seems to be the first author to have used the 
term wahdat al-wufcud in anything like a technical 
sense, and his understanding of this expression (along 
with the polemical attack on it by Ibn Taymiyya) 
probably resulted in the idea that wahdat al-wudfud is 
equivalent to the Persian expression hama ust. Also of 
interest are Ibn Sab 4 In’s students and fellow-Anda¬ 
lusians, Badr al-Din al-Hasan b. Hud (d. 699/1300) 
and the poet Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shushtari (d. 668/1269). 
Awhad al-Din Balyani (d. 686/1288) of Shiraz seems 
to be following in Ibn Sab 4 In’s footsteps in his famous 
Risalat al-ahadiyya , which was long attributed wrongly 
in Western sources to Ibn al- 4 Arabi (see M. Chodkie- 
wicz, Awhad al-Din Balyani. Epitre sur Vunicite absolue , 
Paris 1982). 

Ibn al- 4 Arabi himself had several disciples who wrote 
significant works and exercised a determining influ¬ 
ence in the way the tradition was to interpret him; 
these include al-Badr al-Habashi (d. ca. 618/1221), 
Ibn Sawdakin (d. 646/1248), 'Afff al-Din al-Tilimsani 
(d. 690/1291), and especially Sadr al-Din Kunawi (d. 
673/1274 [< 7 -z>.]). Both al-Tilimsani and Kunawi were 
independently minded in their readings of Ibn al- 
4 Arab!’s works. The former sometimes employs his 
commentary on the Fusils al-hikam to criticise his mas¬ 
ter’s positions, and both were far more inclined toward 
falsafa than Ibn al- 4 Arabi. Kunawi’s direct students 
included three major transmitters of his teachings— 
the Persian poet Fakhr al-Din 4 Iraki (688/1289 [</.y.]), 
author of the short prose classic Lama c at ; Sa 4 id al-Din 
Farghani, author of the first commentary on Ibn al- 
Farid’s Ta 3 iyya\ and Mu’ayyid al-Din al- Dj andi (d. 
ca. 700/1300), author of the most influential of the 
more than one hundred commentaries on the Fusus. 
Perhaps pertaining also to Kunawi’s circle is one Nasir 
or Nasir al-Din Khuff, who is probably the author 
of a widely-read Persian work that helped popularise 
some of Ibn al- 4 Arabi’s teachings, Tabsirat al-mubtadi 
(see Chittick, Faith and practice of Islam. Three thirteenth 
century Suji texts , Albany 1992). Also connected with 
Ibn al- 4 Arabi’s circle was Awhad al-Din Kirmani (d. 
635/1238 [</.£>.]), a well-known author of Persian qua¬ 
trains. Ibn al- 4 Arabi entrusted Kunawl’s training to 
him for a period of time, but there is no apparent 
trace of Ibn al- 4 Arabi’s teachings in his poetry. The 
idea that Rumi was a student of or influenced by 
Ibn al- 4 Arabi, propounded by Nicholson and others, 
has no textual basis. Other authors of great impor¬ 
tance in this period include Ruzbihan Bakli (d. 
606/1209) and Rumi’s father Baha’ Walad (d. 628/ 
1231), both of whom exposed the reality of love in 
extraordinarily beautiful Persian prose. Nadjm al-Din 
Kubra (d. 618/1221 [<?.y.]), the eponym of the Kubra- 
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wiyya, has been noted for his psychology of colours. 
His theoretical and practical interests were developed 
in various directions by his disciples. Thus Sa c d al- 
Din Hammu’i (d. 649/1252 [</.&.]) writing in both 
Arabic and Persian, and the latter’s disciple 'Aziz al- 
Dfn NasafT (d. before 700/1300) writing in Persian, 
manifest the general tendency of the period to deal 
much more explicitly with metaphysical and philo¬ 
sophical issues, though HammuYs works are obscure, 
and he delights in expounding the symbolism of let¬ 
ters and numbers, while Nasafi wrote relatively pop¬ 
ular expositions of the different metaphysical and 
cosmological teachings of various schools of Sufism 
and philosophy (though it is usually difficult to deter¬ 
mine which historical figures he has in mind; see 
H. Landolt, La paradoxe de la 'face de dieu”. c Aziz~e Nasaji 
(Vir/XIir siecle) et le “monisme esoterique” de VIslam , in 
SI , xxv [1996], 163-92). Kubra’s disciple Nadjm al- 
Dm Daya Raz! (d. 654/1256 [^.#.]) wrote the Persian 
classic Mirsad al-Hbad , which has been a mainstay of 
the teaching of both theory and practice in the Persian- 
speaking orders. Another important author of the 
period, Shihab al-Dm c Umar Suhrawardl (d. 632/1234 
[<?.y.]), nephew of the eponym of the Suhrawardiyya 
[q.v/\, wrote the Arabic classic *Awarif al-ma'arif a work 
that has been widely influential in the organisation 
and practical teachings of the orders. 

iv. From the late 7th/ 13th to the 12th/18th century. This 
period of four centuries is marked by an enormous 
proliferation of works on Sufism, but the problem of 
surveying these works is made doubtly difficult by the 
increasing geographical spread of Islam and the use 
of local languages. The best regional survey of Sufism 
is provided by Rizvi’s two-volume History of Sufism in 
India (Delhi 1978-83), but a short tour through Indian 
manuscript libraries was able to turn up several impor¬ 
tant authors of Sufi theoretical works whom Rizvi 
does not mention, such as the inventive author of 
Persian treatises on Ibn aPArabl’s perspective Khub 
Muhammad CishtT (late 10th/16th century), the pro¬ 
lific Kadiri shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhammad Maldidum 
Bldjapuri Saw! (fi. 1108-23/i 696-1711), the sophisti¬ 
cated Kadiri metaphysician Sayyid "Abd al-Kadir 
Fakhri Nakawi (late 12th/18th century), the essayist 
Iradat Khan Wadih (12th/18th century), and the styl¬ 
ist Muhtaram Allah (12th/18th century) (see Chittick, 
Notes on Ibn al-'Arabt’s influence in India , in MW, lxxxii 
[1992], 218-41). In the small number of cases in which 
Sufi authors of this period have been studied, they 
have often been chosen for reasons that can best be 
called political or ideological. One example is Shaykh 
Ahmad SirhindF [q.v/\, who has been the object of 
several monographs, even though it is easy to argue 
that his works—in contrast to his claims—hardly stand 
out among those of his contemporaries. The reason 
for his fame seems to be that among Muslims of the 
subcontinent, he has taken on mythic proportions as 
the precursor of a certain type of modern political 
consciousness, since he defended an Islamic particu¬ 
larism that overcame the heritage of Akbar and led 
politically to the triumph of Awrangzlb over Dara 
Shukuh [see hind v.(b)] (for general remarks on the 
distortions introduced by ideology in the Indian con¬ 
text, see C. Ernst, Eternal garden. Mysticism , histoy, and 
politics at a South Asian Sufi center , Albany 1992). 

Scholars have frequently observed that Sufism was 
instrumental in the spread of Islam in diverse cul¬ 
tural contexts. On a doctrinal level, one of the pri¬ 
mary reasons for its spread is the flexibility that is 
provided by the perspective of kufan. Once it is rec¬ 
ognised that “All is He”, alien beliefs and practices 


can easily be read as expressions of Islamic truths. 
The intellectual figures in India who actively studied 
the theory and practice of Hinduism had SufT pre¬ 
dilections. Dara Shukuh [q.v .], with works such as 
Madfmd r al-bahrayn and his translation of the Upani- 
shads, is a prime example. Another is the Shattar! 
shaykh Muhammad Ghawth of Gwalior (d. 970/1563 
[<?.i'.]), who was an important supporter of Babur and 
wrote several works that show both originality and 
mastery of the perspective of Ibn aPArabi’s school; 
one of these, the Persian Diawahir-i khamsa, was widely 
read not only in the original but also in an Arabic 
translation. He also translated into Persian, with many 
modifications and additions, an earlier Arabic trans¬ 
lation of the Yogic text Amritkund (see Ernst, Sufism 
and Toga according to Muhammad Ghawth , in Sufi, xxix 
[1996], 9-13; according to an oral report from Bruce 
Lawrence, the Arabic is still read today in a Sufi 
order in Syria). The two most important Muslim 
authors writing in Chinese, Wang Daiyu (d. 1657 or 
1658) and Liu Chih (d. ca. 1736 [</.£'.]), adopt a kur’am 
perspective in theoretical issues. Wang makes little 
reference to Arabic or Persian terminology, but skil¬ 
fully explains Islamic metaphysical, cosmological and 
psychological doctrines with the help of terminology 
drawn from Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
He is sympathetic toward the Chinese traditions, 
especially Confucianism, but furkan occasionally 
comes to the fore, and then he offers judicious crit¬ 
icisms to illustrate Islam’s superiority, and he consist¬ 
ently describes the details of right activity in terms of 
the shari’a. 

In order to provide some idea of the vast range 
of material waiting to be studied, one may cite the 
names of a few representative authors, divided into 
three main categories (ignoring, despite their social 
and historical importance, many major Sufi masters 
not known primarily as authors): (a) poets; (b) authors 
rooted in the metaphysical perspectives established by 
Ibn ai-‘ArabI and others; and (c) authors primarily 
concerned with spiritual, psychological, ethical and 
practical teachings. 

(a) Throughout this period, poetry is the most im¬ 
portant literary vehicle for the wide dissemination of 
Sufi teachings, especially the kur’ani view of things. 
Poetry incites love and, in the mathnawl form, excels 
at story-telling. Persian Sufi poets of the first rank 
include Sa'di (d. 691/1292 [?.».]), whose love poetry 
is preferred by some even to Hafiz and whose prose 
classic Gulistan reflects a Sufi concern for practical 
morality. Bldil (d. 1 133/1721 [?.f.]) is considered by 
many Persian speakers (at least among the A fgh ans! 
to be the greatest of all poets. In his case, there can 
be no doubt as to his Sufi perspective, since he was 
a master of Ibn al-'Arabl’s school of thought, as comes 
out clearly, for example, in his mathnawi called ’Irfan. 
Among the many other Persian Sufi poets who deserve 
special mention are Mahmud Shabistarf (d. 718-20/ 
[</./'.]), AwhadI Maragha’I (d. 738/1338), and Kamal 
Khudiandl (d. 803/1400-1 [?.».]). In Turkish; besides 
Yunus Emre one can mention Mir 'All Shir NawaT 
(d. 906/1501 [?.t'.]), writing in Caghatay Turkish, and 
Neslml (d. 820/1417-18 [?.».]), Lami'i (d. 938/1531- 
1 [y.r.|). and Nazim (d. 1 139/1726 [?.».]) writing in 
Ottoman. Also deserving mention is Kadi Burhan al- 
Dm [?.».], sultan of Sivas for eighteen years until his 
death in 800/1398. Although he has been called a 
poet of “profane love”, this judgment should be tem¬ 
pered by the fact that he was a master of Ibn al- 
‘Arabl’s school, as proven by his highly original Ikslr 
al-sa’adat fi asrar al-'ibadat (see Chittick, Sultan Burhan 
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al-Din’s Sufi correspondence , in W%KM, bodii [1981], 33- 
45). Outstanding poets of other languages who deserve 
special mention include Mazhar (d. 1195/1781 [q.v]), 
Dard (d. 1199/1785 [^.z>.]), and Mir Muhammad Taki 
(d. 1223/1810 [q.v]) in Urdu; Shah ‘Abd al-Latif 
(d. 1165/1752) in Sindhi, Bayazid Ansari (d. 980/ 
1572-3 [q.v.]) in Pashto, Bullhe Shah (d. after 1181/ 
1767-8) in Panjabi; and Hamza Fansuri (d. ca. 1008/ 
1600) in Malay. 

(b) Authors with a metaphysical orientation. The 
importance of a continuing tradition of debate over 
the exact significance of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings be¬ 
comes obvious in the large number of commentaries 
on the Fusils al-hikam. Several of these were written 
by prolific authors whose works are begging for seri¬ 
ous study. These include ‘Abd al-Razzak KashanI (d. 
730/1330 [< 7 . 0 .]), Dawud al-Kaysari (d. 751/1350), 
Sayyid ‘All Hamadani (whose commentary is in 
Persian; d. 786/1385 [q.v.]), the Shi‘i thinker Sayyid 
Haydar Amuli (d. 787/1385), ‘Abd al-Karim Djflr 
(d. 832/1428 [q.v.]), ‘All b. Ahmad b. ‘All Maha’imi 
(d. 835/1432), Sa’in al-Din ‘All Turka Isfahan! (d. 
835/1432), Kutb al-Din al-Izniki (d. 885/1480), ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Djami (d. 898/1492 [q.v]), Bali Khalifa 
(d. 960/1553), Isma‘il Ankarawi (whose comment¬ 
ary is in Turkish, d. 1041/1631-2 [?.&]), ‘Abd Allah 
Busnawi (two commentaries, one in Arabic and one 
in Turkish, d. 1054/1644), Muhibb Allah Ilahabadi 
(two commentaries, one in Arabic and one in Persian, 
d. 1058/1648), and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/ 
1730 [q.v.]; for a list of Fusus commentaries, see 
O. Yahia’s Arabic introduction to Sayyed Haydar Amoli. 
Le texte des lextes, Tehran and Paris 1975). Of all these, 
Kasham has been the most studied, but far from 
thoroughly (notable is T. Izutsu’s partial analysis of 
his Fusus commentary in Sufism and Taoism , Berkeley 
1984, and P. Lory’s Les commentaries esoteriques du Coran 
d’apres Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashdni, Paris 1981). DjilT, who 
has often been singled out as Ibn al-‘Arabr’s chief 
follower—perhaps because his al-Insdn al-kdmil has 
remained popular among Arab Sufis until recent 
times—is a good example of an original thinker who 
appears superficially to be a mainstream member of 
Ibn al-‘Arabr’s school. Sophisticated support for Ibn 
al- c ArabI’s positions is found in the numerous works 
of Safi al-Din Kushashi (d. 1071/1660-1 [?.i>.]) and 
his disciple Ibrahim al-Kuram (d. 1101/1690 [^.tc]). 
The Algerian shaykh Ahmad b. Adjiba (d. 1224/1809 
[q.v]) demonstrates that theorising in the line of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi continued in the Arabic-speaking countries 
into the 19th century. 

The Persian treatises, numbering over 100, of the 
poet Shah Ni‘mat Allah Wall (d. 834/1430-1), eponym 
of the Ni‘mat-Allahiyya [q.v], are firmly grounded in 
the writings of Ibn al-‘ArabI and his commentators, 
especially Kasham and Kaysari. More widely influen¬ 
tial among Persian readers, however, has been Sharh-i 
gulshan-i rdz by Muhammad Lahidji (d. 912/1506 
[< 7 .y.]), which is a far more fluent and readable inter¬ 
pretation of the same sources. The Nakshbandiyya 
[q.v] are sometimes said to have been hostile to Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, perhaps because of Sirhindi’s critique of 
wahdat al-wu<fiud, but in fact many Nakshbandls, early 
and late, supported his teachings, such as Kh*adja 
Muhammad Pars a (d. 842/1419), Kh w adja ‘Ubayd 
Allah Ahrar (d. 896/1490), and Djami, who was not 
only a learned commentator on Ibn al-‘ArabI, but 
also an extremely influential popularise r of his teach¬ 
ings through his seven matknawis (known as Haft awrang), 
his dxwdn , and his short Persian treatises such as 
Lawa’ih. Mulla ‘Abd Allah Ilahi (d. 896/1491), a dis¬ 


ciple of Ahrar, was the first major propagator of the 
Nakshbandiyya in Turkey and popularised Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s ideas with works in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish; he is sometimes confused with another dis¬ 
ciple of Ahrar, Mulla Ahmad Ilahi of Bukhara, who 
settled in Bursa and translated Sadr al-Din Kunawi’s 
Mifidh al-ghayb into Persian at the command of Mehem- 
med II Fatih in the year 880/1475-6 (M. Kara, Molla 
Ilahi: un precurseur de la Nakftbendiye in Anatolie , in 
Naqshbandis, 316-18 [see also sadr al-din kunawi]). 
Kh w adja Kalan and Kh w adja Khurd. the two sons of 
BakI Billah (d. 1012/1603 [q.v]), who introduced the 
Nakshbandl tanka into India, both wrote works sup¬ 
porting wahdat al-wudfud and criticising, if indirectly, 
the position of their father’s disciple Sirhindi. The 
poet Mir Dard, who founded a branch of the Naksh- 
bandis, appears as a follower of Ibn al-‘Arabi in many 
metaphysical issues in his long Persian work, Tim al- 
kitab. Shah Wall Allah (d. 1176/1762 [see dihlawT]) 
was also not opposed to Ibn al-‘Arabi. Like Sirhindi, 
he has taken on mythic proportions among modern- 
day Indian Muslims, who respect him not only for 
his scholarship but also his political ideas. His sophis¬ 
ticated handling of metaphysical, theological, and psy¬ 
chological issues is demonstrated in several works, 
especially his Arabic Hud^d^at Allah al-baligha; in one 
well-known treatise he attempts to demonstrate that 
there is no fundamental contradiction between the 
views of Ibn al-‘Arab! and Sirhindi. The great Egyptian 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565 [q.v]) 
was a famous and prolific defender of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Many members of the Cishtiyya [q.v] were known 
for their support of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, includ¬ 
ing ‘Abd al-Kuddus Gangohi (d. 944/1537) and Kalim 
Allah Djahanabadi Cishti (d. 1142/1729 [q.v]), though 
Mas‘ud Bakk (d. ca. 789/1387) should not be con¬ 
sidered Ibn al-‘Arabi’s follower, since his writings 
demonstrate little awareness of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school 
and instead are reminiscent of the perspective of ‘Ayn 
al-Kudat Hamadam (d. 525/1131). The works of the 
latter, who offered a sophisticated theological stand¬ 
point as well as a subtle theory of love, were widely 
read in this period. Numerous other Sufis in India 
devoted themselves to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, fore¬ 
most among them the above-mentioned Muhibb Allah 
Ilahabadi, who was probably the best-informed of all 
the Indian authors concerning the contents of the 
Futuhat. Mahmud Kh w ush-dahan Cishti (d. 1026/1617), 
author of Ma c nfat al-suluk, employs the terminology 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school in an original revisioning of 
relationships that seems to represent the teachings of 
his master Shah Burhan al-Din b. Mlrandjl Shams 
al-‘Ushshak (d. 1005/1597) of Bidjapur. An interesting 
if unknown author is Kamar al-Dln b. Munlb Allah 
b. ‘Inayat Allah al-Husayni al-Awrangabadi, who 
apparently flourished in the 12th/18th century. His 
Arabic Mazhar al-nur, on which his son Nur al-Huda 
wrote a long commentary, is a history of Islamic ideas 
on light, classifying major schools of thought in terms 
of their understanding of light and concluding with 
support for wahdat al-wudfud as the best of these per¬ 
spectives. A significant line of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s intellec tual 
influence extends through figures who are not known 
as Sufis, such as Djalal al-Din Dawani (908/1502-3 
see, for example, his unpublished Sharh-i 
ruba'iyyat), the philosopher Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640 
[< ].v.]), and the broad-ranging ShT ‘1 scholar Muhsin 
Fayd Kasham (d. 1090/1679 [?.».]). Other lines of 
theoretical writing are clearly present during this 
period, though once again, it is difficult to disentangle 
them from Ibn al-'Arabl’s ideas. Kubrawt authors such 
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as ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnanf (d. 736/1337 [q.vf) showed 
hostility to certain of Ibn al-'Arabl's teachings, and 
he, along with the important and prolific CishtT mas¬ 
ter Gisu Daraz (d. 825/1422 [?.».]), are often claimed 
as precursors of Sirhindl. Theoretical writers of spe¬ 
cial importance in Indonesia include Hamza Fansurl, 
Nur al-Dln Ranlri (d. 1068/1658), and £ Abd al-Ra’uf 
Singkilr (d. after 1104/1693) [see Indonesia, vi]. 

(c) Despite the numerous authors who wrote books 
concerned specifically with the fine points of meta¬ 
physics, theology, cosmology, and psychology, by far 
the most common genre of Sufi writing during this 
period is category (c), especially when we remember 
that most if not all the authors of works in category 
(b) also wrote books pertaining to it. Among authors 
of special importance here one can mention Ibn c Ata J 
Allah al-IskandarT (d. 709/1309 [</.£>.]), a major theo¬ 
rist of the Shadhilivya who wrote the famous collec¬ 
tion of aphorisms known as al-Hikam ; ‘Izz al-Dln 
Kashanl (d. 735/1334-35), who composed among other 
works the Persian Misbah al-hidaya (which is not, con¬ 
trary to some reports, a translation of Suhrawardl’s 
Awarif al-ma c arif, though it was certainly inspired by 
it); Ibn Kayyim ai-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350 [^.z>.]), the 
most important student of Ibn Taymiyya; and the 
Firdawsi shaykh Makhdum al-Mulk Manm (d. 782/ 
1381 [q.v.]) and the Shadhilt shaykh Ibn £ Abbad al- 
Rundi (d. 792/1390 [q.v.], both of whom are famous 
for their letters to disciples. 
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(W.C. Chittick) 

3. In North Africa. See tarIka. ii. 2. 

4. In 19th and 20th-century Egypt. 

In Egypt, the 19th century witnessed the emer¬ 
gence and institutionalisation of central authority over 
the Sufi orders and the institutions linked with the 
orders: zawaya [see zawiya], takaya [see takiya], and 
the shrines of saints. This position of central author¬ 
ity was granted to the shaykh al-sadfdjada al-bakriyya 
[see bakriyya] in a firman proclaimed by Muhammad 
‘All [q.v.], the then Ottoman governor of Egypt, in 
1812. State agencies became active in support of al- 
Bakrf’s administration of the Sufi orders from the 
1840s, and the shaykh al-Azhar was excluded from 
interference in the affairs of the orders in 1847. These 
developments allowed for a more specific actualisa- 
tion of the somewhat diffuse authority granted in the 
firman , and contributed to an increased administrative 
importance of the office of shaykh al-sarfidfixda al-bakriyya. 
In the second half of the 19th century, the principle 
of right of kadam (i.e. priority) became central to the 
administration of the Sufi orders. This principle implied 
the exclusive right of a Sufi order to proselytise and 
to appear in public in an area, if it could be proved 
that it had been the first to do so, i.e. that it had 
kidam (seniority). The rise of the principle of right of 
kadam was a development in conjunction with the abo¬ 
lition of the iltizdm [q.v.\ system, and possibly the result 
of this abolition, by Muhammad ‘All between 1812 
and 1815. Since the administration of the Sufi orders 
under the shaykh al-scufidjada al-Bakriyya was instru¬ 
mental in consolidating the positions of the majority 
of the heads of the orders and safeguarded their estab¬ 
lished interests, its legitimacy went largely unchal¬ 
lenged. It functioned effectively until early 1881, when 
the then shaykh al-sarfidjada al-Bakriyya was pressured 
by the Khedive Tawfik to initiate reforms pertaining 
to ritual practice, and to encroach upon the internal 
autonomy of the heads of the orders. Moreover, in 
consequence of the increased efficiency of the state’s 
administration, following its reorganisation in the wake 
of the British occupation in 1882, the administration 


of the Sufi orders lost much of its significance for the 
state and its agencies. These ceased to act fully in 
support of the orders, even when adequate mainte¬ 
nance of rights of kadam was at stake. Inadequate 
maintenance of these rights allowed for the rise and 
spread of a number of new Sufi orders and for the 
secession of others, some of which obtained official 
status as independent Sufi orders in their own right. 
In consequence, most of the heads of the established 
Sufi orders and many of the heads of the takaya 
tended towards self-containment and distanced them¬ 
selves as much as possible from the shaykh al-scufidfada 
al-bakriyya. The decline of the authority of this offi¬ 
cial was reversed with the promulgation of the Reg¬ 
ulations for the Sufi Orders (Ld 3 ihat al-turuk al-sufiyya) 
by khedivial decree in 1895. These Regulations, which 
were revised in 1903, provided a new legal base for 
the office of supreme head of the Sufi orders, i.e. 
for the office of shaykh mashayikh al-turuk al-sufiyya (this 
term seems to become current only after 1880, and 
is not used in official communications and documents 
until 1892), whereas the members of a council, known 
as al-madjjlis al-sufi, and chaired by the shaykh mashayikh, 
represented the heads of the orders in the central 
decision-making process. The regulations strengthened 
the position of the shaykh al-sarfitfiada al-bakriyya in his 
capacity of supreme head of the orders (the heads of 
the takaya and the zawaya were placed under the au¬ 
thority of the Diwan al-Awkaf). In conjunction with 
the Internal Regulations for the Sufi Orders (al-La 3 iha 
al-dakhiliyya liTturuk al-sufiyya) which came into force 
in 1905, it provided the office of shaykh mashayikh al- 
turuk al-sufiyya with an unprecedented high degree of 
specificity and autonomy of the authority allotted to 
it, while it gave a self-sufficiency and distinctiveness to 
the administration of the Sufi orders in its totality, un¬ 
matched at any previous stage. The two sets of reg¬ 
ulations, of 1903 and 1905, were the constitution for 
the Sufi orders until 1976. 

A number of paragraphs in the regulations pro¬ 
hibited and regulated certain aspects of ritual and 
belief. These, however, were not enforced and were 
probably included in response to the principal chal¬ 
lenge the Sufi orders were facing at the time: the 
increasing call for islah [<?.y.] of the reformists and 
the current rumours casting doubt on the righteous¬ 
ness of belief of some heads of the orders. Reformist 
criticism of tasawwuf became more intense and fre¬ 
quent in the first half of the 20th century, and notably 
from the 1920s onwards, when three organisations, 
al-Djam c iyya al-ShaPiyya (headed by Mahmud Khattab 
al-SubkT), the Tfiama/at Ansar al-Sunna al-Muhammadiyya 
(headed by Muhammad Hamid al-Fikl), and the Ikhwan 
al-Muslimun [<?.£>.]; (headed by Hasan al-Banna), turned 
against the orders. In the 1930s, the shaykh al-Azhar, 
Muhammad Mustafa al-MaraghT, in line with his no¬ 
tions of islah, consistently worked for a re-organisation 
of Islamic institutions in Egypt and their incorpora¬ 
tion into one single organisational structure supervised 
by al-Azhar. This structure was to include the Sufi 
orders, which were to be supervised by the hay 3 at kibar 
al-ulama 3 , while the heads of the orders would have 
to be Azhar-trained scholars. These plans met with 
much opposition and never materialised. 

Reform-minded Azhar circles triumphed in 1947, 
when King Faruk deposed the then shaykh mashayikh 
al-turuk al-sufiyya , Ahmad Murad al-Bakrf. He was to 
be the last shaykh al-sa djdj dda al-bakriyya to hold the 
office of supreme authority over the Sufi orders in 
Egypt. Ahmad al-Sawi, an Azharl scholar without Sufi 
background, was appointed in his stead. He took a 
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variety of failed initiatives aiming at reform of the 
Sufi orders. Yet, these initiatives eventually resulted 
in an islah movement among the heads of the orders 
under his authority. The reforms they advocated per¬ 
tained mainly to ritual practice, and implied strict pro¬ 
hibitions of certain forms of self-mortification, public 
displays of mystical ecstasy, and the trading of i$azas 
[see khalifa] . This movement continued to have an 
impact after al-Sawi’s abdication in 1957, and even¬ 
tually left its traces in the Law on the Sufi Orders 
of 1976, and the Regulations of 1978 (see below). 

Involvement of Sufi orders in Egyptian party pol¬ 
itics was limited throughout the first half of the 20th 
century. Available data point toward an increasing 
politicisation of the realm of the Sufi orders in the 
years immediately preceding the revolution of 1952. 
This limited involvement in politics would seem to 
reflect the decline of the Sufi orders in the first half 
of the 20th century in conjunction with the emergence 
of secularising trends, as well as with the rise of vol¬ 
untary associations of a different nature operating out 
of a non-mystical or anti-mystical conception of Islam. 
After 1952, considerations of domestic and foreign pol¬ 
icy seem to have induced the new regime to take an 
interest in the Sufi orders and to stimulate their re¬ 
vival. Mystical Islam and the administrative organisa¬ 
tion of the Sufi orders could be used by the regime to 
combat opposition inspired by the Ikhwan al-Muslimun, 
as well as to strengthen and widen its own base of 
support by stimulating and favouring the adherents 
of conceptions of Islam that were rooted in and partly 
identical with some of the central conceptions in pop¬ 
ular Islam. In conjunction with objectives in the realm 
of foreign policy, and notably the consolidation of ties 
with Syria, the Sudan, and Morocco, a number of 
Sufi orders were coached, supported and stimulated. 
In addition, shaykhs of Sufi orders from Nigeria, Mali, 
Senegal and Ghana, together with a number of heads 
of Sufi orders in Egypt, were involved in the prepa¬ 
rations for a World Sufi Conference to be convened 
in Cairo. The plan, which was launched in 1961 on 
the occasion of the visit of the Senegalese Tidjani 
sfraylsh Ibrahima Niass to Cairo, never came to fruition. 
The official visit of this shaykh , who was received by 
Egypt’s president Djamal c Abd al-Nasir, reflects the 
importance attached by the regime to the Sufi orders 
and their leaders in the realm of foreign policy. 

Apart from the increased visibility of Egyptian Sufi 
orders abroad, the revival of the orders in Nasir’s 
Egypt manifested itself in several ways: their number 
increased, as did their membership; they were given 
a prominent role at official religious celebrations; and 
more mawalid [see mawlid] were celebrated and on 
a larger scale then had been the case in the decade 
before 1952. As a rule, the Arab Socialist Union, 
from its creation in 1962 onwards, was involved in 
the organisation of these celebrations, which were used 
for making propaganda for the regime in a variety 
of ways. This increased involvement of the A.S.U. 
with the Sufi orders, brought about an increase in 
the number of orders who distanced themselves from 
the Sufi Council and refused to recognise its author¬ 
ity. Thus in the early 1970s, Sufi orders which func¬ 
tioned outside the formal administrative framework of 
the Sufi Council, and who were known as turuk hurra 
(free Sufi orders), were more numerous than those 
who de facto recognised its jurisdiction, and who were 
known as turuk rasmiyya (official Sufi orders). 

The revival of tasawwuf in Nasir’s Egypt from the 
end of the 1950s continued and broadened in the 
Egypt of Anwar al-Sadat, where the regime seemed 


to arm itself against the anti-mystical religiously-inspired 
opposition by means of further cultivating the Sufi 
orders. The Law on the Sufi Orders (Kanun al-Turuk 
al-Sufyya) adopted by the Egyptian Parliament in 1976, 
and the supplementary set of regulations known as 
al-la 3 iha al-tanfidhiyya, issued by Presidential decree in 
1978, and which replaced the regulations of 1903 and 
1905, were to better serve this purpose. The detailed 
and precise formulations in the Law and the Regu¬ 
lations constituted a new legal framework for tasawwuf 
in Egypt. They aimed at bringing all the Sufi orders 
in Egypt under the control of the state, and provided 
institutional prerequisites allowing for an effective ex¬ 
ercise of authority. In conjunction, policies of cultivat¬ 
ing and favouring the orders were conducted in a 
quest for optimal legitimacy, and with the obvious aim 
to make them instrumental to strengthening the posi¬ 
tion of the regime in its struggle against the religiously- 
inspired opposition. These policies were essentially 
continued after the murder of Anwar al-Sadat in 1981, 
and account for the pre-eminent position of the approx¬ 
imately seventy Sufi orders which were recognised by 
the state in Egypt in 1997. 
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orders in Egypt from a comprehensive per¬ 
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in 20th-century Egypt , in F. Rundgren (ed.), Proceedings 
of the Vlth Congress of Arabic and Islamic Studies (= 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens 
Handlingar. Filologisk-flosofiska serien 15), Stockholm- 
Leiden 1975, 84-96; idem, Turuq and Turuq-linked insti¬ 
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idem, Aspects of the political involvement of Sufi orders in 
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SHIYYA, KHALWATIYYA, AL-HISAFI, and MAR WAN IYY A. 

(F. de Jong) 

5. In Persia from 1800 onwards. 

The history of Sufism ( tasawwuf ) in Persia in the 
19th and 20th centuries has mainly been dominated 
by two Sufi tankas , the NPmatullahiyya and the 
Dhahabivva. In contrast to other orders in Persia, 
whose impact has been more on popular than on 
“high” culture, these two orders have made the most 
important contributions to the mystical intellectual 
tradition in Persia in respect to hikmat, Hrfan and 
tasawwuf. 

i. Other Persian Sufi sects and orders: Kadiriyya, Nakshban- 
diyya and Ahl-i Hakk. 

Aside from these two orders, few other tankas have 
featured in the religious topography of Persian Islam 
with any permanence or prominence during this 
period. Although the Nakshbandiyya “arose among 
Persian-speakers and virtually all its classical texts are 
in the Persian language”, its impact on Persian cul¬ 
ture “has been relatively slight” [see nakshbandiyya, 
1. In Persia]. Nakshbandis in Iran today are mainly 
confined to the region of Kurdistan where their mem¬ 
bers are overwhelmingly drawn from rural folk soci¬ 
ety. Similarly, the followers of the Persian-based Ahl-i 
Hakk or ‘Afi-Ilahr quasi-Sufi" sect were, up until the 
1950s when they started to acquire urban-based fol¬ 
lowers, “largely tribespeople and peasants, or poor 
urban migrants, with no link to centres of power” 
(Ziba Mir-Hosseini, Redefining the truth.: Ahl-i Haqq and 
the Islamic Republic of Iran , in BRISMES Bulletin , xxi/2 
[1994], 213). The fact that adepts of this sect “neither 
observe Muslim rites, such as daily prayers and fast¬ 
ing during the month of Ramadan, nor share its 
sacred space, such as sanctity of the mosque and pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca” (ibid., 213), and that their theol¬ 
ogy combines ShiT extremism (ghulat) with a belief in 
metempsychosis also puts them beyond the pale of 
orthodox Islamic Sufism. There have been recent 
efforts to reorient Ahl-i Hakk theology in accordance 
with Shl‘i orthodoxy, but such modernist and univer- 
salistic interpretations are rejected by the majority of 
the old-school Ahl-i Hakk members within Persia. 
Besides formidable theological differences, the Ahl-i 
Hakk’s alienation from the mainstream of modem 
Persian spirituality is literary and linguistic as well; 
until recently their sacred language was Guram rather 
than Persian or Arabic, in which tongues the intel¬ 
lectual life of Persian Sufism in this period found their 
predominant expression. Likewise, while the founder 
of the Kadiriyya [£.&.], ‘Abd al-Kadir Djllani (d. 528/ 

1134) hailed from the province of Gilan, the impact 
of his order on Persian tasawwuf in the 19th and 20th 
centuries has been rather insignificant. 

ii. The M c matulldhl revival: Ma'sum Ad Shah to Safi 
All Shah (1770-1898). 

The period from approximately 1750-1980 in the 
history of Persian Sufism represents an attempt to re¬ 
create, albeit in newfangled ShiT garb, the political 
and cultural glory which Sufism enjoyed in pre-Safawid 
times. External movements in Persian political history 
and incidents in the intellectual universe of the Ni‘ma- 
tullahiyya provide three distinct periods into which the 
historical development of Sufism in Persia may be 
roughly divided during the 19th-20th centuries: (1) 


1770 to 1898, (2) 1898 to 1978, and (3) 1978 to the 
present day. 

It was with the death of the 34th Ni c matullahr 
Kutb, Rida ‘All Shah Dakkani, ca. 1800, and with 
the advent to Persia of Sayyid Ma‘sum ‘All Shah in 
1184/1770—which generated what has been dubbed 
“the Ni‘matullahi renaissance” (N. Pourjavady and 
P.L. Wilson, Kings of love: the history and poetry of the 
M ( matulldhl Sufi Order of Iran , Tehran 1978, 93)—that 
the real history of Sufism in modern Iran begins. By 
the middle of the 19th century, the fame and for¬ 
tunes of Sufism had declined to their lowest ebb in 
the entire history of post-Islamic Persia. Writing in 
the early 1840s, Zayn al-‘Abidm Shlrwanl reported 
that “in the whole land of Iran there is neither abode 
nor site where a dervish can lay his head.... In the 
rest of the inhabited quarter of the world among all 
its different races and peoples, hospitals for the sick 
and khanakdhs for the dervishes are built—except in 
Iran, where there is neither khanakdh nor hospital” 
{Hadedik al-siyaha , Tehran 1348/1929, 258). 

The ShiT clerical establishment felt threatened by 
the enthusiasm with which the Ni‘matullahr revival in 
Persia was received. Writing in the early 1800s, Sir 
John Malcolm reported that “the progress of Soofeeism 
has of late been very rapid in Persia”, with adher¬ 
ents of Sayyid Ma‘sum ‘All Shah and Nur ‘All Shah 
numbered in tens of thousands, though he admitted 
that such calculations were only guesswork (Hist, of 
Persia , London 1829, ii, 292 ff). The former was assas¬ 
sinated in 1211/1795 by the fanatical ShiT cleric Aka 
Muhammad Bihbaham, who thus acquired his noto¬ 
rious sobriquet of Sufi-kush “Sufi killer”; but this killing 
and those of other Ni'matullahis only served to fan 
the flames of Sufi revival in Persia. 

In the late 18th century, Sayyid Ma‘§um and Nur 
‘Air Shah had travelled extensively through Persia, 
setting up khanakdhs in various towns and reviving an 
interest in Sufism, which had been ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed in the late Safawid period. Amongst his dis¬ 
ciples was Mushtak ‘Air Shah, an illiterate madfdhnb 
who nevertheless became a legend in the annals of 
Persian Sufism and whose charisma has been com¬ 
pared to that of Shams-i Tabrizr or Kasim-i Anwar, 
inspiring several literary works. Muzaffar ‘Air Shah 
(see below) adopted “Mushtaki” as his pen-name and 
composed a dlwan in his honour, the Dtwan-i Mush- 
takiyya after Mushtakrs martyrdom at the hands of 
fanatical mullahs in kirman in 1206/1792 (see W.R. 
Royce, Mir Malsum Ad Shah and the M c mat Allahl revival 
1776-7 to 1796-7. A study of Sufism and its opponents in 
late eighteenth century Iran , Ph.D. diss., Princeton Univ. 
1979, unpubl.). The Ni'matullahfs had benefited in 
the 1770s from the liberal intellectual and stimulat¬ 
ing atmosphere during Karim Khan Zand’s reign, but 
after the latter’s death in 1779, they were exposed to 
the taunts and assaults of the exoteric c ulamd\ their 
leaders fleeing from Isfahan and in the end finding 
refuge in Ottoman ‘Irak, where Nur ‘All Shah was 
well received by the governor Ahmed Pasha and was 
able to write in Baghdad the first two chapters of his 
immense Sufi epic poem l^annat al-wisal (ed. Dj. 
Nurbakhsh. Tehran 1348 shJ 1969). 

In Kirman, near to which Shah Ni‘matullah’s tomb 
lay, the revival scored its greatest successes amongst 
the local ruling elite, including the adherence of the 
physician and e alim Mfrza Muhammad TakI, better 
known by his Sufi sobriquet of Muzaffar ‘All Shah 
(later, in 1800, poisoned at Bihbaham’s prompting). 
It also attracted the sympathy of the governor for the 
Zands, Abu ’l-Hasan Biglarbaygi, the 42nd Imam of 
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the Nizarl Isma'IlIs, the two groups having sympa¬ 
thetic relations (see H. Algar, The revolt of Aga Khan 
Mahallati and the transference of the Isma'iti Imarnatc to 
India, in SI, xxi [1969], 55-81; N. Pourjavady and 
P.L. Wilson, Isma'IlIs and M'matullahis, in SI, xli [1975], 
113-35). Bihbahanfs anti-Sufi measures led to further 
deaths authorised by the Kadjar regime and to an 
anti-Sufi polemic literature, with treatises such as Bih¬ 
bahanfs Risala-yi Khayratiyya and Muhammad Raft' 
Tabrizfs Kafr al-makal ft radd ahl al-dalal. Ni'matullahi 
devotees were, for their part, active in composition, 
and Muzaffar ‘Alt Shah attempted in his prose works 
to integrate Peripatetic, Illuminationist and Akbarian 
(Ibn al-'Arabfs) philosophical doctrines into a com¬ 
plicated theomonism expressed in Shl‘1 theosophical 
terms but interiorised along traditional Sufi lines. 
Although the literary and poetic works of the Ni'ma¬ 
tullahi Sufis at this time rarely come up to the achieve¬ 
ments of the great classical Persian poets (cf. Browne, 
LHP, iv, 220-1), these were part of the great intellectual 
and physical efforts, achieved not without bloodshed, 
to renew the covenant with the classical Sufi past. 

In the early 19th century, Husayn ‘All Shah became 
head of the order in both Persia and India, and then 
in 1817 Madjdhub “All Shah, but after his death in 
1823, the order split into three branches, the main 
branch under the dominant figure of the Ni'matulla- 
hiyya in the 19th century, Zayn al-'Abidln Shlrwanl, 
called “Mast ‘Alt Shah”, while two derivative branches, 
Kawthariyya and §hamsiyya have not attracted much 
notice aside from Shams al-'urafa ’ (d. 1935; on which 
see M. Humayum, Tankf-i silsilahayi tarika-yi Xdmatul- 
lahl dar Iran, London 1992, 105-58; 159-67; R. Gram- 
lich, Die Schiidschen Derwischorden Persiens. Erster Teil. Die 
Afifiliationen, Wiesbaden, 1965, 43-50). He had a prodi¬ 
gious literary output, comprising three large travel 
accounts of his travels and adventures throughout the 
Islamic world, from North Africa to Bengal, which 
show us a warm personality with universal concerns 
and a fascination with religious diversity, and a broad¬ 
minded, cosmopolitan humour. Most of his life was 
spent in forced exile, wandering under threat of exe¬ 
cution and in the shade of fatwas demanding his death. 
But with the accession of Muhammad Shah Kadjar 
in 1834, the circumstances of the Sufis improved 
greatly under the influence of the Grand Vizier Mlrza 
AkasI, a Ni'matullahi leader and associate of Mast 
'All, so that many Ni'matullahi shaykhs now secured 
royal stipends, although he and Mast ‘All subsequently 
became rivals for the leadership of the order. But 
there was no striking shift of influence at this time 
from the ‘ ulama’ to the Sufis (Abbas Amanat, Resurrection 
and renewal. The making of the Babi movement in Qajar 
Iran, Ithaca and London 1989, 79). After Mast ‘All’s 
death in 1837, he was succeeded by Rahmat ‘All 
Shah, who now became royal deputy-governor of Fars, 
so that the same Shl'I mullahs of Fars, wrote Rahmat’s 
son later, “who had previously insisted that Rahmat’s 
hookah first be washed and purified before others 
smoke it, now vied with each other for the blessing 
of drinking the dregs of his tea cup” (Ma'sum ‘All 
Shah ShlrazI, Tara’ik al-haka’ik, ed. M.Dj. Mahdjub, 
Tehran 1345 A/1966, iii, 392). Rahmat’s achieve¬ 
ments included the diffusion of the order by sending 
representatives as far as India and Turkey, and the 
composition of the first volume of the Tara’ik al-haka’ik, 
completed after his death by his son Ma'sum ‘All 
Shah (Humayunl, Tarikh, 191), the most important 
and impartial history of Sufism ever written in Persian 
in modem times. A year before his death in 1861, 
Rahmat left the affairs of the order to his unde 


HadjdjI Aka Muhammad, called Munawwar ‘All Shah, 
but soon afterwards, two other branches split off, the 
Gunabadls and the Safi ‘All Shahis. 

(a) The Gunabadls. The schism here arose from 
the refusal of the shaykh appointed by Rahmat to 
Isfahan, Sa'adat ‘All Shah, to follow Munawwar, to 
the point of founding his own order. Very soon, the 
headship of this sub-order became exclusively heredi¬ 
tary and confined to the family of Sultan ‘All Shah 
Gunabadl (d. 1909). W.M. Miller, during his sojourn 
amongst this sub-order in the 1930s, reported that 
they had some 10,000 adherents throughout Iran, 
including several members of the Mafjlis and the prime 
minister Kawam al-Sultana ( Shi’ah mysticism, the Sufis 
of Gunabad, in A/IV, xiii, 346-7). The Gunabadiyya 
continue today under the leadership of followers of 
the recently-deceased kutb Rida ‘All Shah Tabanda. 
In the 1980s, Tabanda warmly endorsed the Islamic 
Republic’s war with ‘Irak, declaring the Gunabadls’s 
willingness to become martyrs. In 1997 a near relative, 
Dr. Nur ‘All Tabanda, became head, after his prede¬ 
cessor had, according to a leading Iranian newspaper 
in London, suffered harassment from the Islamic Re¬ 
public police on the grounds that, inter alia, the der¬ 
vishes were engaging in “immoral activities” (lakw wa 
lahb). But notwithstanding Dr. Tabanda’s previous par¬ 
ticipation in Mihdl Bazargan’s Freedom Movement 
and his present quietist rhetoric, the Gunabadl Sufis 
remain active supporters of the fundamentalist ideol¬ 
ogy of the Islamic Republic. 

(b) The Safi ‘All Shahis. HadjdjI Mlrza Hasan 
Isfahan!, called Safi ‘All Shah (d. 1898) was undoubt¬ 
edly the foremost Ni'matullahi poet—and perhaps the 
foremost Persian Sufi poet—of the 19th century. His 
ample Diwan has been frequently reprinted, and he 
wrote several prose works and a two-volume versified 
Kur’anic tafsir in the same metre as that of Ruml’s 
Mathnawl. He broke his allegiance to Munawwar in 
1877, and after his death his disciple, the Kadjar prince 
‘All Zahlr al-Dawla, brother-in-law of Muzaffar Shah 
Kadjar [?.)>.], turned the sub-order into an Amjjuman-i 
ukhuwwat “Fraternal Society” with the aim of com¬ 
bining Sufism and politics, in the atmosphere of the 
time of numerous secret societies and lodges founded 
on Masonic principles (see A.K.S. Lambton, Secret 
societies and the Persian revolution of 1905-6, in her Qajar 
Persia. Eleven studies, London 1987, 300-19; H. Algar, 
An introduction to the history of freemasonry in Iran, in MES, 
vi [1970], 291; and faramush-khana, in Suppl.). The 
Andaman also reflected its founder’s support for the 
constitutional movement, and many of the members 
of this quasi-iariLa were, like himself, high-ranking 
statesmen. It also had many social and charitable 
activities, and by 1964, some 34,000 members had 
been admitted to the society. But with the triumph 
of the fundamentalist Islamic Revolution in 1979, the 
Andjuman was forcibly renamed, its building became 
used primarily as a mosque and the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the sub-order seem to have caved in to gov¬ 
ernment pressure to participate in formalities unrelated 
to Sufism. 

iii. The main branch of the M‘matullahi order from 1861 
to the present day. 

As noted above, Munawwar succeeded Rahmat in 
1860, and his quarter-century’s headship of the order 
was marked by the Gunabadl and Safi ‘All Shahl 
schisms (see above, ii. a, b). Although the Dhahabiwa 
masters had made hereditary succession an essential 
feature of their administration of their order during 
the early 19th century, signs of such spiritual patri- 
monialism did not appear amongst the Ni'matullahls 
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till the end of that century. Munawwar’s son ‘All Aka 
Dh u ’1-Riyasatayn, called Wafa ‘All Shah, succeeded 
him, effectively meaning that, for four generations— 
from Rahmat ‘All Shah to Mu’nis ‘All Shah, exclud¬ 
ing Sadik ‘All Shah’s four-year tenure 1918-22—filial 
affiliation and consanguinity determined spiritual sov¬ 
ereignty, so that the main branch was transformed 
into what Pouijavady and Wilson have called a vir¬ 
tual “Family of Poles” centred on Shiraz. Finally, in 
the 1910s, the GunabadI sub-order transformed heredi¬ 
tary succession into what is probably today the only 
unwritten socio-political dogma of modern Persian 
Sufism (this principle being in contrast to the posi¬ 
tion in Egypt, where inheritance of such leadership 
positions was often implicit, rather than prescriptive 
as in Persia). 

Mu’nis ‘Air Shah (d. 1953) was called Dhu ’1-Riya- 
satayn from his mastery of the exoteric sciences of 
Islam as well as the esoteric ones. In 1936 he moved 
from Shiraz to Tehran and established there his Cahar 
Suk khanakah, which became one of the most impor¬ 
tant Sufi centres in Tehran of its time. After his 
death, the control and the office of kutb exercised by 
one family for almost a century came to an end with 
the coming of a talented and educated medical stu¬ 
dent, Djawad Nurbakhsh, who had already attained 
the rank of Shaykh al-$huyukh “Supreme Shaykh” in 
Mu’nis’s last years and had been designated by the 
latter his “sole spiritual son” (farzand-i ruhanl yigana), 
indicating his appointment as future kutb and head of 
the order. During the 1950s, Dr. Nurbakhsh (he had 
graduated M.D. at Tehran University in 1952) man¬ 
aged to secure the allegiance of most of the order’s 
shaykhs (Pakafia’f of Isfahan was an exception). As well 
as being active writing in his professional field of psy¬ 
chiatry, Dr. Nurbakhsh has been active in publishing 
Sufi works from his “Khanakah Ni‘matullahl Publica¬ 
tions” and writing his own works on Sufism. By 1978, 
he had founded 60 kbanakahs in Iran, and in the 1970s, 
responding to the wishes of American disciples, several 
NPmatullahl centres were founded in North America. 
In 1983 he moved to Britain, where he now resides, 
and now (1997) there are 21 kbanakahs in extra-Islamic 
lands, ranging from the U.S.A. and Canada to West 
Africa and Australia, each with anything from 25 to 
75 full-time members. Within Iran of the Islamic 
Republic, the order has maintained itself and its 60 
kbanankahs with considerable difficulty. Since 1995, the 
acceptance of new initiates has been forbidden to local 
directors on pain of imprisonment or worse. In 1994 
the Ministry of Islamic Guidance banned, without ex¬ 
planation, all new publications and the reprinting of 
old NPmatullahi works. Thus although the order has 
apparently successfully established itself in the West, 
in the face of a concerted campaign of interference 
and intimidation in Iran, the survival of this major 
Sufi order into the 21st century there seems uncertain. 

iv. The Dhahahiyya. 

The revival of this order in more recent times with¬ 
in Persia began earlier than with the Ni‘matullahls in 
the person of Kutb al-Dln Nayrfzl (d. 1173/1759), 
the 32nd master of the order (on the origins of the 
order, see D. DeWeese, The eclipse of the Kubraviyah in 
Central Asia , in Iranian Studies , xxi/1-2 [1988], 62-9). 
NayrizI was a fine scholar in the traditional sciences, 
an admirer of Ibn al-‘Arabi, author of numerous 
Arabic and Persian rasa 3 il , and at the end of his life, 
we are told, when resident in Nadjaf he gave lec¬ 
tures to all members of the main four Sunnf mafhhabs 
as well as the Dja‘farl Shl‘a (Ihsan Allah ‘All Istakhrl, 
Usul-i tasawwuf Tehran 1338/1959, 443); and his 


travels throughout Persia and ‘Irak were ultimately to 
lead to a revival of the Dhahabi tanka. From Nayrlzl’s 
time onwards, familial relationship was linked to spir¬ 
itual headship, with new masters having married 
daughters of their predecessor, so that the order 
became a family dynasty based on patrilineal succes¬ 
sion. The Dhahabi kutbs enjoyed the support of the 
Zands in Shiraz but were also quick to give support 
to Agha Muhammad Kadjar at Tehran in the early 
1780s. However, they suffered, like other Sufis, under 
Bihbahanfs persecutions and the dominance of the 
*ulamd 3 during Fath ‘All Shah’s reign (1797-1815). 

From 1815 to 1869 the master of the order was 
Abu ’1-Kasim ShlrazI, who had the pen-name of Raz 
for his poetry, the 35th Dhahabi kutb, “most prolific 
of all Dhahabi masters” (Asad Allah Khawarl, Dhaha- 
biyya. Tasawwuf-i ‘Umt, athar-i adabi , Tehran 1362/1983, 
380, 575-680), the first master since pre-Safawid times 
to build a formal khanakah for Dhahabi fukara\ who 
had formerly gathered in private houses in Shiraz. 
As a poet, Raz attained considerable renown, com¬ 
posing some “half a million couplets, thirty thousand 
of which belonged to his state of dj.adba and the rest 
written from the quietude of spiritual attainment” 
(Khawarl. Dhahabiyya . 380; also see 575-680 for a 
lengthy discussion of his literary works and theologico- 
poetic contribution to Persian Sufism). He was also 
known for his tutelage of famous sbaykbs, among whom 
may be mentioned the mudfuhid Mlrza ‘Abd al-Karlm 
Rayid al-Dln Zinghanl (known as ‘Udjuba and ‘Arif 
‘All Shah, d. 1882). He also assumed custodianship 
in 1851 of the Shah Ciragh complex, the third most 
important shrine and pilgrimage centre in Persia, thus 
increasing his personal prestige. He lauded his son 
Djalal al-Dln, who subsequently became the 36th kutb , 
as a saint and immaculate from the womb. By such 
speculations, Raz reinforced the nepotism now firmly 
enshrined in this silsila, ensuring that the pattern of 
paternal inheritance went unquestioned and that all 
property (especially the wealthy Shah Ciragh complex) 
and power over disciples would remain the birthright 
of his descendants; indeed, such favouritism was dia¬ 
metrically opposed to earlier Dhahabi masters’ views 
on spiritual succession. Raz’s fourth son Madjd al- 
Ashraf was master of the order 1869-1913. Under his 
leadership, Dhahabi teachings spread throughout 
Khurasan, Isfahan and Fars (Istakhn, Usui, 528, and 
he was the first Dhahabi to realise the value of the 
new Western techniques of printing, so that by his 
death at the age of 85, he had published over 40 of 
the works of the classical Sufis. During the upheavals 
of the Constitutional Revolution, he adopted a con¬ 
servative and quietist stance, unlike his fellow ShlrazI 
townsmen the Ni‘matullahl kutbs Wafa ‘All and Mu’nis 
‘All Shah; his earlier writings had indicated his strongly 
pro-Kadjar royalist stance, successfully achieving Muzaf- 
far al-Dln Shah’s support for his continuing custodian¬ 
ship of the Shah Ciragh. 

On his death in 1913, the order was thrown into 
confusion, with many members uncertain about the 
succession, causing the first major schism within the 
Dhahabiyya. with a serious and effective challenge to 
the patrilineal right of inheritance for the kutbiyyat , 
the office of kutb; in the end, the majority of the 
Dhahabiyya abandoned the family line of Madjd al- 
Ashraf and followed Wahid al-Awliya* and, later, his 
successor Hubb-i Haydar. A considerable polemical 
literature grew up amongst the Dhahabls over this ques¬ 
tion, almost all of it biassed in some direction or other, 
but it is clear that a spiritual office had become entan¬ 
gled with the temporal concerns of a self-perpetuating 
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family loyalty, and this last could not long survive in 
the revolutionary, anti-monarchical climate of early 
20th-century Iran. Nevertheless, the Sharlfi family kept 
their position as custodians of the Shah Ciragh until 
1978, when they fled the country and the mausoleum 
was seized by the Islamic revolutionaries. 

Despite the fact that the Sharlfi family considered 
Wahid al-Awliya 1 as a usurper and mere pretender 
to the kutbiyyat, the majority of Dhahabfs today con¬ 
sider him to have been the 37th Master and rightful 
spiritual successor of Madjd al-Ashraf. Wahid al- 
Awliya* was a Tabriz! by birth, famed for his exper¬ 
tise in c irfan and a prolific author, who also revived 
and reprinted a good number of Sufi classics. In addi¬ 
tion to his vigorous publishing activities, his learned 
shaykhs such as Hadjdjl Mlrza Muhsin { alias “‘Imad 
al-Fukara* Ardablll”) and Dr. Ihsan Allah ‘All Istakhrt 
made considerable literary contributions to Dhahabi 
spirituality, the former composing some 18 books, 
including Persian translations of Arabic Sufi works, 
while the latter’s attractive, if hagiographical, exposi¬ 
tion of the “principles of $ufism” from a Dhahabi 
perspective, called Usul-i tasawwuf (Tehran 1379 
A.H./1959) represents (together with Khawarfs work 
Dhahabiyya) the best general account of this order from 
its earliest days to the early 1960s. On his death in 
1955, he was succeeded by one of his elect disciples, 
Hubb-i Haydar, unconnected with his family in any 
way, but responsible for constructing his master’s large 
mausoleum in Shiraz. There have been many active 
scholars and publishers of Dhahabi and other classics 
among Hubb-i Haydar’s followers, and it is clear that 
the order, like the Ni'matullahiyya, is quite intellec¬ 
tually active. Hence Hamid Algar’s assertion that “most 
contemporary adherents of the Dahablya appear to 
be merchants and civil servants with little knowledge 
of the theoretical bases of Sufism” is inaccurate. Nor 
is there any indication today that the order is but “a 
degenerate parody of the Sufi tradition, rather than 
an actual continuation of it” (Elr, art. Dahablya, at 
vol. vi, 580). 

When Hubb-i Haydar died in 1962, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Dr. Abu ’1-Hamld Gandjawiyan, a pro¬ 
fessor of dermatology at Tabriz University as the 39th 
kutb. With an extensive Western educational back¬ 
ground and a formidable specialist output, he cur- 
rendy resides in Southampton, England, as a British 
subject. This background and experience, and the 
presence of numerous disciples in North America and 
England, will probably ensure that, like the Nfma- 
tullahls, the future spiritual tradition of the Dhahabls 
will be as much the product of the secular university 
as of the religious madrasa. 

v. Dhahabi-Ni'matulldhi relations. 

Although the Dhahabls have always been less wide¬ 
spread than the Ni'matullahls, being mainly confined 
to Fars, their contribution to the development of 19th 
and 20th-century Persian spirituality has been no less 
significant. The fact that NFmatullahl sources (e.g. 
Shirwanl, Hada’ik al-siyaha , 251) deride the Dhahabiyya 
only reflects the narrow-minded, sectarian, intra -tanka 
rivalry still permeating relations between the two 
groups. Yet philosophically speaking, their approach 
to theosophical questions was much the same, cen¬ 
tred on the Shl £ a in their mystical theology and with 
a common intellectual universe still largely defined by 
the wahdat al-wudjud doctrines of Ibn al- £ Arab! as inter¬ 
preted by his Persian followers like Sadr al-Dln 
Kunawl. 

vi. Numbers and geographical distribution of Persian Sufis 
in the 19th-20th centuries. 


Like Malcolm in the early 19th century, Richard 
Gramlich in the later 20th century has acknowledged 
the impossibility of any accurate calculation here. 
Perhaps because of the more informal nature of Persian 
Sufism—with many persons affiliated to several orders 
at once, whilst others may be affiliated to one order 
but rarely visit its khanakah —there are no precise fig¬ 
ures for those in khanakahs in pre-1979 Persia, unlike 
in Ottoman Turkey, where precise figures were re¬ 
corded in government records (see S. Anderson, Dervish 
orders of Constantinople, in MW, xii [1922], 53-61). 
Gramlich’s review of the three main orders—Khaksar. 
Dhahabiyya and Ni c matullahiyya—led him to con¬ 
clude that the latter was, by the 1960s, by far the 
largest Persian Sufi order, anything from 20 to 100 
times larger than the other two put together (Die 
schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens. /. Die Affiliationen, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 89-90). The GunabadI branch of 
the latter order is now considered to be the larger 
branch in Iran. For statistics of the present distribu¬ 
tion of the Nfmatullahiyya and their centres, see 
above, section iii, at the end. Up to the 20th century, 
the Dhahabiyya were concentrated on Shiraz, with 
small branches in other Persian cities under shaykhs, 
of the kutb. In the early 1950s, the Tehran khanakah 
was endowed as a religious charity, and after Wahid 
al-Awliya”s death, his house and mausoleum in Shiraz 
were converted into a khanakah, subsequendy expanded 
into a large complex. There are at present (1997) 
seven official Dhahabi khanakahs in Iran, with gath¬ 
erings of members in private houses in other towns. 
None of the khanakahs has so far been confiscated by 
the Islamic Republic regime, nor has there been any 
persecution of members, and the publication of Sufi 
works by the order has proceeded unimpeded. Outside 
Iran, the only official khanakah is in Southampton, 
England, where the order’s head resides, although 
there are gatherings in private houses in three cities 
of the USA. 

vii. Key features of Persian Sufism in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

From the above survey, it is evident that in its 
social transformations and adaptation to the exigen¬ 
cies of modem religious and political changes during 
the 19th-20th centuries, Sufism has developed certain 
features which render it substantially different from 
the mystical Islam of the high classical period in 
Saldjuk, Mongol or Tlmurid Persia. Since the meta¬ 
physical and spiritual reality ( hakikat ) of Sufism does 
not permit quantitative analysis on the basis of social, 
historical or political transformations, whether or not 
these features embody a “decline” is not in question. 
However, in the light of these—basically six—features 
outlined below, it is evident that modem Persian 
Sufism has failed to maintain, indeed, in many senses, 
has fallen far away from, the high ethical standards 
previously attained during the renaissance of Sufism 
in the 12-13th centuries (on which see L. Lewisohn 
(ed.), The legacy of medueval Persian Sufism, London 1993). 

(a) Institutionalisation. During the 19th-20th centuries, 
each initiatic chain of succession ( silsila ) and “Path” 
(tanka) tended vigorously to maintain its own sepa¬ 
rateness and difference, distinguishing—often to the 
point of sectarian discrimination—its teachings from 
others. As in classical Islam, the khanakah institution 
with its various duties—ranging from services ( khidmat ) 
to musical liturgy (sama c ) —became once again the cen¬ 
tral social focus of the various orders. Sufi khanakahs , 
up to recendy, could be found in every major city 
and town in Iran. In the beginning of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, just when the signs of modernisation were becom- 
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ing visible everywhere in Tehran, “one could find 
kfidnakdhs outside all ten gateways leading into Tehran, 
within each of which dwelled a pir serving as a spir¬ 
itual guide, sought after by numerous pilgrims whether 
in pursuit of the soft drink of divine Unity or the 
wine of spiritual guidance” (DjaTar ShahrT, Tarikh-i 
idfiimdH-yi Tihran dar kam-i slzdahum, Tehran 1369 
jA./1990, vi, 419). In post-1978 Tehran, institutional 
Sufism is still flourishing despite—if not because of— 
the pressures upon and persecution of its leaders by 
the Islamic regime. 

(b) /rtfra-tanka rivalry. Just as the orders are now 
firmly distinguished from each other in separate insti¬ 
tutional forms, the differences between, rather than 
unity among, the contemporary Persian silsilas are 
emphasised in the literature. Consequently, the chaste 
attitude of universal charitable tolerance (sofa*) main¬ 
tained by the classical Persian mystics was, in this 
period, replaced by rivalry for positions of leadership 
and power over disciples, bitter jealousy between, and 
irreconcilable schisms among the leaders of the mod¬ 
em Persian tankas (e.g. the rancour roused in Nfma- 
tullahr ranks by the Safi c AlT Shah schism, and the 
vitriolic polemics written by DhahabI Sufis opposed 
to Wahid al-Awliya*). 

(c) Sufi religious exclusivism. Gramlich’s observation 
(Die Schiitischen Derwischorden, ii, 146) that the Persian 
Shi"I Sufi orders generally tend to identify the kutb 
as belonging exclusively to their particular tanka con¬ 
veys a fundamental tendency of contemporary Persian 
Sufism rarely found elsewhere in the Islamic world. 
Whereas, according to most contemporary Sunni 
Sufism, the spirit of the kutb can only be seen at 
Mecca, at the Ka { ba, which is his makam [see kutb], 
in orders such as the Nfmatullahiyya and Dhahabiyva. 
the head of the tanka is considered the supreme kutb, 
the sole and unique Pole of the Muslim saintly hier¬ 
archy, so that his cosmological role is physically and 
politically temporalised. One socio-political consequence 
of this doctrine has been that every Persian murshid 
is considered not only an absolute monarch over his 
disciples—quite in accordance with ordinary pir-mundx 
tenets and teachings found in other areas of the Islamic 
Sufi world—but also the only genuine ruler in the 
invisible and visible worlds of being. W.M. Miller’s 
observation [art. cit ., 344) that the kutb is the “central 
doctrine” of the Gunabadl Sufi's may generally be 
said to apply to kutb doctrines rife in the Dhahabiyva 
as well as the various branches of the Nfmatullahiyya. 

Probably influenced by the Isma'IlI doctrine of the 
infallibility of their Imam, Nfmatullahl Sufis of the 
early Kadjar period such as Nur ‘All Shah and 
Muzaffar ‘All Shah reoriented the ShlT wilaya doc¬ 
trine to imply that they were in direct communica¬ 
tion with the hidden Imam (Amanat, Resurrection , 73-5), 
while among the Dhahabiyva an identical doctrine 
appeared as well (e.g. the DhahabI kutb Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn-i Sharif! is explicitly called in 
one source “the special representative of the Imam 
of the Age”, Nayib-i khass-i imam-i e asr). Such esoteric 
speculations gradually effected the “peculiar” assimi¬ 
lation “of the Qutbi and Imami conceptions” in Shi 4 1 
Sufi orders, as Trimingham has termed it: “With 
Twelver Sufi's, the Qutb is the representative of the 
Imam on earth; hence the hatred of the mujtahids for 
the Sufis. The first principle of the Gunabadl branch 
of the Ni c matullahiyya is walaya or ‘allegiance’ to the 
Qutb, who is the actual present head of the order, 
even though through him all things subsist” (The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1973, 164). 

Though speculations on the doctrine of the kutb 


and the Imam, there has been gradual vulgarisation 
in the classical doctrine of kutbiyya, causing not only 
the cosmological but the political “polarisation” of 
tasawwuf. Hence ma e rifa is understood to be the exclu¬ 
sive intellectual property of a particular Sufi order, 
implicitly excluding all other spiritual orders, masters, 
religions, and mystical paths from the divine plan of 
salvation and self-realisation (for further discussion of 
the Shi 1 1 Sufi kutb doctrine, see al-Shaybl, al-Sila bayn 
al-tasawwuf wa Ttashayyu e , Cairo 1969, 463; idem, Sufism 
and Shi'ism , London 1991, 75 ff.; Matti Moosa, Extremist 
Shkites. The Ghulat sects , Syracuse 1988, 111; D.M. 
Donaldson, The ShiHte religion, London 1933, 14; on 
Ni'matullahl attempts to resolve the exclusivism occa¬ 
sionally caused by this doctrine, see Gramlich, Die 
Schiitischen Derwischorden , i, 49). Whether such a polarised 
(a literally fo/6-centric) approach to mysticism has been 
ultimately conducive to Sufism’s final goal of theo- 
centric consciousness is questionable. What is prima 
facie evident, however, is that the exclusivism of the 
Persian Shi 4 1 Sufi kutb doctrine provides little con¬ 
structive groundwork for ecumenism, creative religious 
pluralism or inter-faith dialogue—in a modern world 
where religious diversity is an inescapable fact of life. 

(d) Sufi patrimonialism or dervichisme. Jean Aubin coined 
the term dervichisme to describe an essential compo¬ 
nent of a type of hereditary Sufism passed down by 
lineages of “sacred families” during the Mongol period, 
so that “spiritual authority and material management 
was transmited, hand to hand, hereditarily, with their 
morally privileged status and their ancestry assuring 
the social position of the inheritors” (La propriety fon- 
ciere eti Azerbaytfian sous les Mongols, in Le Monde iranien 
et VIslam, iv [1976-77], 128). During the Mongol period, 
hereditary succession in both civic and religious mat¬ 
ters was the norm in Persian society, as Marshall 
Hodgson has observed: “Even the head of a Sufi 
order, who designated his successor from among his 
disciples, was encouraged to designate a son if one 
had become a disciple. But such family loyalty was 
pragmatic rather than prescriptive” (The venture of Islam, 
Chicago 1977, ii, 112). Eventually, however, as a con¬ 
sequence of such Sufi dynasticism, what was from the 
start “an originally charismatic leadership was insti¬ 
tutionalized” (ibid., ii, 217). 

By the early Safawid period, the hereditary prin¬ 
ciple in Sufi orders such as the Nurbakhshivva and 
Nfmatullahiyya in Persia had become virtually pre¬ 
scriptive. The Ni l matullahiyya, for instance, originally 
began as a tanka designed to offer spiritual guidance, 
but by waging war against the Ottomans, currying 
patronage and forging links of marriage with the rul¬ 
ing Safawid family, this silsila became a dudman (fam¬ 
ily dynasty) dedicated to the acquisition of royal power, 
and based exclusively on hereditary succession ( c Abd 
al-Husayn Zarrlnkub, Dunbala-yi djustufyu dar tasawwuf i 
Iran, Tehran 1362 j£./1983, 232-6). Indeed, such der¬ 
vichisme became enshrined in most Persian tanka doc¬ 
trine, for all the Sufi orders which wished to survive 
or succeed in Safawid Persia were forced to make 
the position of sfiaykh hereditary, if only in emulation 
of “the Safavids themselves who had insisted that pidar- 
farzandx, that is, the dynastic principle, was the sole 
criterion to be used to determine the succession, and 
not nass’’ (R.M. Savory, Iran under the Safavids, Cambridge 
1980, 25). 

Following the Nfmatullahl revival in the Kadjar 
period, similar dynastic pretensions reappeared among 
leaders of certain branches of the Nfmatullahiyya in 
the middle, and the Dhahabiyya at the end, of the 
19th century. As worldly dynastic interests took prece- 
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dence over otherworldly spiritual attainment, all quest 
for genuine and individually realised spirituality was 
set aside, as most of the Sufi orders, seeming to lose 
sight of the basic spiritual principles of their practice, 
treated the position of kutb as hereditary—the Guna- 
badr branch of the NPmatullahls, the Dhahabiyya in 
the 19th century, and the Ahl-i Hakk, in particular, 
have generally made hereditary succession and dervi- 
chisme their fundamental social pillar. 

(e) Sufism and Persian poetry. Sir John Malcolm’s 
observation that “the very essence of Soofeism is 
poetry” (History, ii, 279) highlights an enduring char¬ 
acteristic of tasawwuf in Persia: that spiritual guidance 
and mystical understanding remain linked to lyrical 
expression and poetic inspiration. However, by the 
19th century, the Persian poetico-mystical tradition 
had considerably declined due to various factors. A 
sort of separation between literature and tasawwuf 
occurred in Persia in the late Safawid period, both 
of which, anyway, were experiencing a waning (on 
the literary slump, see Bahar, Sabk-shinasi, iii, 311-18). 
By the Zand and Kadjar periods, one finds that most 
of the gpazal s and mathnawis composed by the Persian 
tankat sfaaykhs were to a large extent a means by which 
those who possessed some literary talent could confirm 
their spiritual authority by creating poetic utterances 
capable of integration into their followers’ sama c liturgy. 
The central political motif in most Sufi poetry pro¬ 
duced during this period is what DeWeese has termed 
“tariqa- solidarity”—in the present Persian context con¬ 
stituting a sense of the distinctness of the NPmatullahT 
(or Dhahabi) silsilas as constituting a bona-fide, self- 
conscious Sufi order amongst other Islamic brother¬ 
hoods. Walter Feldman’s remark that 18th-century 
Turkish Sufi poets tended to speak of themselves “pri¬ 
marily as enlightened mur§ids” in contrast to the 
earlier classical Turkish Sufi poets such as Yunus Emre 
who had usually humbly “cast themselves as seekers 
on the Path” (Mysticism, didacticism and authority in the 
liturgical poetry of the Haheti Dervishes of Istanbul, in Edebiydt , 
NS iv/2 [1993], 263), and Asad Allah Khawari’s 
observation that the composition of poetry by Dhahabi 
shaykhs had less an aesthetic than a utilitarian func¬ 
tion, being “considered as one of the necessary con¬ 
ditions of kutbiyyat ” (Dhahabiyya , 685), also applies to 
the 19th-century Persian Sufi poets. In their verse one 
finds less and less the wine of “ecstasy divine”: a scent 
of rosewater perhaps, but the fragrance of the rose 
has fled. 

To the present day, Persian Sufis still continue to 
compose and publish matjinawls and ghazals filled with 
all the ancient and timeless symbolism and imagery 
of rose and nightingale, beloved and lover, prince and 
pauper. However, even if contemporary Iran is the 
inheritor of the world’s most venerable tradition of 
mystical poetry, there has been no Sufi bard during 
the entire modern period, with the notable exceptions 
of Nur ‘All Shah in the early 19th century, Furu gh i 
Bastami (d. 1274/1857; a follower of the Cishtiyya 
silsila) at the end of the 19th, and Safi ‘All Shah in 
the early 20th century, whom any contemporary Ira¬ 
nian literary historian has acknowledged to have com¬ 
bined spiritual gifts and poetico-literary genius with 
any of the same competence or literary success shown 
by his mediaeval forebears. Hence literary historians 
usually regard the Sufi contribution to modem Persian 
literature as largely insignificant (see M.T. Bahar, Sabk- 
shinasi, iii; Browne, LHP, iv; and Y. Aryanpur, Az 
Saba ta JVtma. Tarifch-i 150 sal adab-i farst, Tehran 
1357/1978). 

(f) Loss of sef-confidence caused by the marginalisation of 


mysticism in the intellectual milieu. In the mid-19th cen¬ 
tury, the anxiety of the Persian Sufis in face of en¬ 
croaching Europeanisation is reflected in the nostalgic 
comment of the NLmatullahr leader Mast ‘Air Shah 
(penned in the early 1830s): “In truth, these Europeans 
(kawm-i firang) in affairs of government, politics and 
cultivation of their lands are extremely skillful and do 
not neglect even the least minutia in the art of war, 
nor of the means of overcoming enemies and cul¬ 
tivating friends” (Hada’ik al-siyaha , 348-9; also cf. simi¬ 
lar comments by ShtrazT. Taraik al-haka’ik , iii, 521-2; 
J.I. Cole, Invisible occidentalism. Eighteenth-century Indo- 
Persian constructions of the West , in Iranian Studies, xxv/3-4 
[1992], 3-16. For a discussion of similar circumstances 
in Turkey, see Nuray Mert, Children of a “defeated civi¬ 
lization”. The sad face of Westernization in Turkey, in Turkey: 
the pendulum swings back, London: Islamic World Report, 
i/3 [1996], 69-70). 

During the 20th century, with Shffism in the 
madrasas, and secular rationalism the idol of the intel¬ 
lectual elite in the universities, Sufism was denigrated 
by both groups and in this process fell by the way- 
side, ceasing to be part of the mainstream of Persian 
religious and intellectual life. The main Persian 19th- 
century political reformers, such as Dj amal al-Dln al- 
Afghani (1839-97), Akhundzada (1812-78), Mirza 
Malkum Khan (1833-1908) and Mirza Aka Khan 
Kirmam (1854-96; who had rebelled against his Sufi 
origins—his father being affiliated with the Ahl-i Hakk), 
castigated Sufi mysticism for its alleged passivity and 
advocacy of taklid. Their attack was continued by the 
radical Iranian secular intellectuals of the early 20th 
century such as Ahmad Kasrawl (1891-1946 [^.i>.]), 
who condemned Sufism “as one of the deep-rooted 
and greatly misguided beliefs to have appeared in 
Islam” (see his On Islam and Shi c ism, tr. M.R. Ghanoon- 
parvar, Costa Mesa, Calif. 1990, 79). 

Kasrawfs opinions of Sufism were later repeated 
by Iranian secular intellectuals in the 1960s-1970s, 
most of whom toed the Marxist Tudih party’s athe¬ 
ist-materialist line on the social irrelevance of religion. 
As a consequence, the more moderate voices of both 
European Persianists who considered Persian Sufism 
to be a chief cause of cultural advancement in Islam 
such as R.A. Nicholson and F. Meier (Soufisme et declin 
culiurel, in R. Brunschvig and G.E. von Grunebaum, 
Classicisme et declin culturel dans I’histoire de I’Islam, Paris 
1957, 217-41), as well as Iranian savants such as 
Mudjtaba Minuwl, who considered the Sufi move¬ 
ment to be the apex of human ethical thinking and 
the sole champion of religious tolerance in Islam (see 
his Azadagi wa tasamuh , in lranshenasi, vi/1 [1992], 174- 
85) have been all but drowned out by the louder 
cries of the secular and religious fundamentalists. 

Refutations of Sufism based on its perceived incon¬ 
gruence with ShiT doctrines continued as in Zand 
and Kadjar times to be written during the 20th cen¬ 
tury by extremist Iranian clerics (such as Sayyid Abu 
’1-Fazl b. al-Rida, known as ‘Allama BurkaT) (cf. his 
Hakikat-i c irfan, 2 Tehran n.d., which reproduces texts, 
161-2, of four fakvas in condemnation of early 19th- 
century Ni c matullahr masters purportedly issued by 
19th-century clerics—Bahr al^Ulum, c Alf Tabatabafi, 
Muhammad Mahdl Shahristam and Abu ’i-Kasim 
KumI). At present, most of the Iranian Shi c T clergy 
“regard it [Sufism] as nothing more than an illegiti¬ 
mate competitor in the marketplace of religious val¬ 
ues” (Y. Richard, Shiite Islam, tr. A. Nevill, London 
1995, 54). 

To the present day, although the dervish ideal 
(danmsht) remains, on the one hand, an indelible trait 
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of Iranian national character (see M.C. Bateson et 
alii, Safa-yi batin. A study of a set of Iranian ideal char¬ 
acter types, in Brown and Itzkowitz (eds.), Psychological 
dimensions of Near Eastern studies, Princeton 1977, 257- 
73), on the other hand, institutional or khanakah- based 
Sufism continues to be frequently attacked by both 
Iranian intellectuals in exile and modernist and tra¬ 
ditional religious thinkers within Iran proper. In Iranian 
newspapers published in the West, the cultural and 
political significance of Sufism remains a hody-debated 
topic whose relevance to modem philosophies of life 
is frequently contested or vindicated (see e.g. Daryush 
Humayum, Imruz zaman az madrasa bih khanakah raftan 
mst, in Ntmruz, year 8, no. 390, Djum c a 11, Aban 
1375 sh., 15e, and Rida Hakkdju’s pro-Sufi riposte to 
Humayum, Ham madrasa wa ham khanakah, in Nlmruz , 
year 8, no. 393, Djum < a 2 Adhar, 1375 sh., 33) by 
supporters for and against. Though beleaguered at the 
time of writing by the atmosphere of the religious in¬ 
tolerance prevailing in the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
and in the West, where traditional tasawwuf is chal¬ 
lenged by the anti-mystical “secular fundamentalism”, 
Persian Sufism will doubdess survive this crisis. 
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6. Amongst the Turks. 

(a) The Turkish lands from Anatolia to 
Eastern Turkistan in the pre-modern period. 
See tarIka. ii. 5. 

(b) The Balkans. See tarIka. ii. 6. 

(c) The Ottoman Turkish lands and Repub¬ 
lican Turkey in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

i. The Ottoman period. 

The history of Sufism in the Ottoman empire of the 
19th and early 20th centuries reflects, in the first place, 
the consequences of the liberal reforms of the Tanzlmat 
[q.v/\ and the discovery of European philosophical 
thought. Also, up to 1925, and even under the Re¬ 
public, although in a different way, Sufism remained 
closely linked with the Sufi brotherhoods ( turuk ), except 
for a few exceptions, themselves not without interest. 

Two Sufi orders imposed their mark, the Bektashiyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya [ q.vv .]. The Bektashiyya were 
forbidden in 1825 together with the Janissaries but 
reconstituted themselves some years later, becoming a 
mystical and philosophical current, notably in the great 
cities of the empire (Istanbul, Izmir and Salonica). The 
Bektashls of the countryside, less and less accepted by 
their co-religionists of the towns, who were offended 
by their ignorance, were progressively absorbed by the 
‘Alewls. As a general rule, the Bektashiyya espoused 
the movement for liberal reform, against Sultan ‘Abd 
iil-Hamld (1876-1909) and in favour of restoration of 
the constitution abolished in 1878. This is explicable 
by, amongst other things, their suppleness in religious 
matters, even their lack of respect for the Sharfa, which 
they placed after the tanka (the brotherhood and its 
exoteric rules), the haklka (truth) and ma/rifa (gnosis), 
in accordance with their doctrine of the so-called “four 
doors” {dort kapi)\ this was regarded as a sign of the 
supremacy of the batin (hidden doctrine, Sufism) over 
the zdhir (the exoteric sciences, those of the medrese s). 
BektashI Sufism was nevertheless very poor on the 
level of the mystical techniques of contemplation. 

The Bektashiyya were strongly attacked by the Sunni 
c ulamd } for what these last considered their heretical 
beliefs. In particular, in 1874 the ( alim Ishak Efendi 
attacked their closeness to the Hurufiyya [q.v/\ in his 
Kashf iil-esrar wa-dafA ul-eshrar (German tr. G. Jacob, 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Derwisch-Ordens des Bektaschis, Berlin 
1908). The response to this took the form of an apolo¬ 
gia for the Bektashiyya which is one of the best expo¬ 
sitions of BektashI doctrine, of a quality rarely seen 
previously (Ahmed RiF at, Mir’at iil-makasid ft dafi < iil- 
mejasid, Istanbul 1876). The doctrine was then subse¬ 
quently fixed through several other works, in particular, 
by Ahmed Rifki (in his Bektashi sini, Istanbul 1910), 
who accentuated the order’s heterodox and political 
dimension and brought its doctrine into the heretical 
Balkans current of the Hamzawls (see below) and the 
liberal movements opposed to ‘Abd iil-Hamld II. Bek¬ 
tashi thought was further set forth in several poetic 
collections signed by its most brilliant representatives of 
the 19th and 20th centuries: TurabI (d. 1868), Mehmed 
Hilml Dede (1842-1907), Edlb Kharabi (1852-i915) 
and Rida Tewfik (1868-1949 [see bolOkbashi, rida 
tewfIk, in Suppl.]). 

In opposition to this form of Sufism, there was that 
of the Nakshbandiyya, an order which enjoyed a pro- 
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found renewal at the beginning of the 19th century 
amongst the Kurds of the empire’s eastern provinces. 
This renewal of the Nakshbandiyya, called Khalidiyya 
from the name of M awl an a Khalid Ba gh dadi (1776- 
1827), who had studied with the Nakshbandls of India 
at Dihll, strongly echoed the teachings of the Indian 
Nakshbandiyya Mudjaddidiyya but made certain in¬ 
novations. The Khalidiyya made compulsory retreat 
(khalwa erba ( iniyyd) for new initiates and made the doc¬ 
trine of the rabita (the spiritual link of the sheykh with 
his disciple) the order’s great rule (B. Abu-Manneh, 
Khalwa and Rabita in the Khalidi suborder, in M. Gaborieau 
et alii (eds.), Naqshbandis. Cheminement et situation actuelle 
d’un ordre mystique musulmane, Istanbul 1991). It invari¬ 
ably opposed the use of music and dancing. Very soon, 
with some exceptions, the Nakshbandiyya of the whole 
Ottoman Empire adopted the Khalidiyya form. Be¬ 
lieving that the mystical way was primarily to be 
achieved through a profound knowledge of the Kur’an 
and Sunna, and by scrupulous respect for the prescrip¬ 
tions of the £kari ( a , the Nakshbandiyya set themselves 
firmly against the liberal-type reforms of the Tan^imat 
era, reforms which inter alia gave rights similar to 
those of the Muslims to the infidels of the Empire. 
Their form of Sufism, with its ensemble of very potent 
contemplative techniques, was practised strictly within 
the framework of the Shari*a (Th. Zarcone, Experience 
de la mort et preparation a la mort dans VIslam mystique. Le 
cos des nakfibendi de Turquie , in G. Veinstein (ed.), Les 
Ottomans et la mort. Permanences et mutations, Leiden 1996). 
Unlike the Bektashiyya, the Nakshbandiyya supported 
the Hamldian regime; Gumushkhanawi Ahmed Diya 
(1813-93), the order’s main shykk, had numerous dis¬ 
ciples amongst the Palace staff. He linked the study 
of hadith with his mystical teaching, a tradition which 
has maintained itself amongst his disciples to the pre¬ 
sent day. After the constitutional revolution of 1908-9, 
the Nakshbandiyya were to be generally found on the 
conservative wing of the Young Turk movement. Being 
both a Young Turk and a Nakshbandl, the Sheykh 
ul-Islam Musa Kazim (1850-1920) attacked heterodox 
Sufism (i.e. the Bektashiyya) and went so far as to 
preach the absorption of the tekke by the medrese , con¬ 
vinced that Sufism had to be taught with the other 
Islamic sciences and not elsewhere. 

In the 19th century, other Sufis, linked with mys¬ 
tical currents originating in the Arab world, like the 
Shadhill Muhammad Zafir al-Madanf (1829-1903) or 
the RifaT one Abu ’1-Huda al-Sayyadl (1850-1909 
[q.v. in Suppl.]), held, like the Nakshbandiyya, that 
Sufism should range itself alongside Islamic orthodoxy. 
In other respects, the 19th and 20th centuries were 
notable for another interpretation of Sufism which 
adopted a philosophical dimension close to Arabic Neo¬ 
platonism according to the commentary of several con¬ 
troversial mystics, such as Ibn al-'Arabl, and even of 
those who had been condemned to death, such as 
Badr al-Dln b. Kadi Samawna (1358-9 to 1416 [^.p.]), 
with a complete lack of interest in the structure of 
the tarika; one could cite the Malaml movement of 
Muhammad Nur al-'Arabl (d. 1888) which rose out 
of the Hamzawl milieux of the Balkans and was very 
quickly introduced into Istanbul. The devotees of other 
orders were also marked by this rejection of the exter¬ 
nal aspects of Sufism (the tekke, ceremonies, special 
garments, headgear, etc.) in the name of a return to 
a purified mysticism, but also under the influence of 
ideas of progress. One might mention here the name 
of Kushadali Ibrahim Khalwatl (1774-1845) who 
rejected the tekke and proclaimed himself against celi¬ 
bacy and renouncement of the world (terk-i diinya ), two 


aspects of the mystical life which have often divided 
Sufis (Zarcone, Pour ou contre le monde. Une approche des 
sociabilites mystiques musulmanes dans VEmpire ottoman, in 
F. Georgeon and P. Dumont (eds.), Vivre dans VEmpire 
ottoman. Sociabilites et relations intercommunautaires ( XVHV - 
XX e siecle), Paris 1997). At the end of the 19th century 
there arose from Nakshbandl circles Bed!* iil-Zaman 
SaTd NursT (1876-1960 [<?.p.]), founder of the Nurcu 
movement [see nurculuk], and he likewise opposed 
the system of turuk in the name of a return to the 
faith and to pure Sufism. 

The tradition of commentaries on the writings of 
Ibn al- c Arab! and the Mathnawi of Djalal al-Dln Rum! 
continued, with innovations appropriate to the age. 
Modernist Sufis and Ottoman intellectuals like 
Mehmed ‘All ‘Aynf, Rida Tewfik, Isma c fl Fennl, Fend 
Kam and Ahmed HilmI Shehbenderzade, showed a 
great interest in these two thinkers whose doctrines 
favoured a rapprochment of Islam with the ideas of 
the Age of the Enlightenment and even with such 
European philosophers then in vogue as Herbert 
Spencer in Britain and Henri Bergson in France. The 
old dispute over the orthodoxy or not of Ibn al- c ArabI, 
specifically on the doctrine of the unity of existence 
attributed to him, wahdat al-wudjud [see wahdat al- 
shuhud], continued and gave rise to lively debates 
between the Sufis and the *ulamd\ going beyond the 
strict framework of religion and involving the Turkish 
philosophers affected by the Western schools of 
thought. The main commentator at this time on Ibn 
al- c Arabi was Ahmed c AwnI Konuk (1868-1938) (his 
commentary on the Fusus al-hikam, ed. M. Tahrah 
and S. Eraydin, 3 vols. Istanbul 1987). Regarding the 
Mathnawi, it continued to be studied within the frame¬ 
work of the special institutions for this (dar iil-methnewi) 
or by members of the Mawlawiyya; the most famous 
dar iil-methnewi was that founded at Istanbul by the 
sheykh Murad al-Bukharl (d. 1848). It is characteristic 
of certain commentaries written on the Mathnawi in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries that they consider 
Rumf s Sufism in relationship to modern thought and 
Western science; such authors were Abidin Pasha (d. 
1907) (his commentary in 6 vols. Istanbul 1887-8), 
Tahir ul-Mewlew! (1877-1928) (Methnewi, 14 vols. 
Istanbul 1963) and Ken'an RifaT ( £herhli Methnewi-yi 
sherif, Istanbul 1973). Furthermore, the interest in the 
press in general drove Sufis of all tendencies to found 
journals and to set forth their thoughts in a new lit¬ 
erary manner (the journals Muhibban, Hikmet, Djeride- 
yi Sufi, Tasawwuf, Mahjil, etc.); in these can be found 
commentaries on the Mathnawi, biographies, historical 
texts, philosophical essays, mystical commentaries on 
the Kur’an, etc. 

One of the main conflicts between Sufism and Is¬ 
lamic theology at the opening of the 20th century set 
the sheykh Safwet ( Tasaivwu/un zaferleri, Istanbul 1924) 
against the theologian Izmirli Ismail Hakkl (1868- 
1946) (Hakkin zaferleri, Istanbul 1922) concerning the 
question of hadith, the crux being whether the hadiths 
cited by the Sufis to justify their doctrines were reliable. 
IsmaTl Hakkl, himself a member of the Shadhiliyya 
and under al-Ghazall’s influence, some time later dis¬ 
tinguished, in a new elaboration of Islamic theology 
(Tern Hlm-i kelam, Istanbul 1923-4, 151-2), between two 
forms of Sufism, one linked with the Kur’anic tradi¬ 
tion and the other departing from it. 

ii. The Republican period. 

The creation of the Republic (1923) and the aboli¬ 
tion in 1925 of the orders, involving the closing of 
the tekke s, led Sufism, if it was to survive, into either 
bypassing the structures of the turuk. or going under- 
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ground, a situation which, in both cases, had conse¬ 
quences for the development of the practice of mys¬ 
tical doctrines. It was only in the 1950s, with a 
relaxation of state anti-religious measures, that some 
Sufis were able to publish their writings. In general, 
NakshbandFs remained faithful to their orthodox line. 
This was set forth by Mehmed Zahid Kotku (1897- 
1980) and his son-in-law Mehmed Esat Co§an, who 
today directs the “Iskenderpa§a community” in Istanbul 
(it inherits the tekke of Gumushkhanawf Ahmed Diya); 

by Abdiilhekim Hiiseyni (1902-72) and his son 
Mehmed Re§id Erol (1929-96), founder of the “com¬ 
munity of Menzil Koyu” at Adiyaman in Anatolia; 
and by several other sheykhs stemming from the east¬ 
ern parts of Anatolia (H. Algar, The Naqshbandi order 
in Republican Turkey , in The pendulum swings back, London 
1996). It is important to note that many of these 
maintained unofficial medreses in which Sufism had a 
major part. ‘Abd iil-Haklrn Arwasl/Abdulhakim Arvasi 
(1864-1943), another Nakshbandl, vigorously brought 
into prominence the teachings of Ahmad Sirhindl 
[<?.p.], the founder in India of the Nakshbandiyya 
Mudjaddidiyya, and proponent of al-GhazalF and his 
Sufism, at the same time combatting the ShTa and 
the radical Wahhabiyya His pupils and succes¬ 

sors, the main ones being the writer Necip Fazil 
Kisakiirek (1905-83), with his 0 ve ben, 6th ed. Istanbul 
1990, and Hiiseyn Hilmi I§ik (b. 1911), founder of the 
I§ikci movement, remained faithful to his thought but 
broke with several minor Nakshbandl practices and 
the system of tekke s. 

Already in existence at the end of the Ottoman 
period, the Nurdju movement of SaTd NursF, a former 
Nakshbandl, can be classed as a crypto-Sufi movement, 
despite its rejection of the tarika and the sheykh’ s author¬ 
ity, since it continues to venerate and to follow the 
teachings of such grand masters of Sufism as *Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djflam and Ahmad Sirhindl and since it 
describes itself as a return to pure Sufism. This aspect 
had been reinforced by the Nurcu Fethullah Gulen, 
who fiercely defends a revolutionary view of instruc¬ 
tion, proposing a harmonisation of the old medrese sys¬ 
tem with that of the secular schools (Latif Erdogan, 
Fethullah Giilen Hocaefendi “Kiiciik diinyam', Istanbul 1995; 
Eyiip Can, Ujuk tur, Fethullah Giilen Hocaefendi He, Istanbul 
1996 or 1997). On the other hand, in the last decade, 
certain Nurcus, called Aczmendi, have considered that 
it is time to re-establish the tekke system {Risale-i Nur’da 
usul ve program. Aczmendlik , Istanbul n.d. [1996 or 1997]). 

Sufis linked with other currents have contributed 
to the development of an Islamic mysticism during 
the time of the Republic, like the KhalwatF Muzaffer 
Ozak (1916-85), who attached central importance to 
music and dance movements. Like the Kadiriyya and 
Rifafiyya, he kept up the link between mystical doc¬ 
trine and dancing, a link which became lost amongst 
the Mawlawiyya. Other Sufis, already only very loosely 
attached to the tarika system, adapted immediately to 
the situation under the Republic, such as the Melamis, 
who kept up, at Istanbul, the tradition of Muham¬ 
mad Nur aUArabF: Ha^jdjF Maksud KhulusF (d. 1929), 
Hasan Lutfi Susut and Mahmud Sadettin Bilginer 
(1909-83), KhulusF’s son. Alevi doctrines were favoured 
by the Kemalist regime, and the Alevis took over 
Bektashl tekke s and for many years caused a grave 
confusion by identifying the Sufi doctrine and prac¬ 
tices of the Bektashiyya with their own system, this 
despite the protests of a small group of BektashFs led 
by Bedri Noyan (1912-97), one of whose chief mem¬ 
bers was Turgut Koca (1921-97), who incarnated this 
tradition. Amongst the Alevis, BektashF doctrine 


enjoyed a popularisation and acquired a folkloric 
nature which has profoundly deprived it of its real 
nature. Having almost totally disappeared within 
Turkey itself, the tradition of commentaries on the 
Mathnawi and on Ibn al- c ArabF had a brilliant repre¬ 
sentative in Sarajevo in the person of Fayd Allah/ 
Fejzulah Hadzibajric (d. 1990), who gave life to the 
last dar iil-methnewx of the Ottoman world. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Abdiilbaki Golpinarh, Melamilik ve meldmiler, 
Istanbul 1931; J.K. Birge, The Bekiashi order of dervishes , 
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anlayiyi ve Halidiyye tarikah, Istanbul 1984; B. Abu- 
Manneh, The Naqshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya in the Ottoman 
lands in the early 19th century, in WI, xxii (1984); 
Ismail Kara, Tiirkiye } de islamcihk diisiingesi, 3 vols. 
Istanbul 1986-94; §erif Mardin, Religion and social 
change in modem Turkey. The case of Bediiizzaman Said 
Nursi, Albany 1989; Abu-Manneh, Shaykh Ahmed 
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Utrecht 1992; Suleyman Hayri Bolay, Tiirkiye’de ruhcu 
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Turkey , in R. Lifchez (ed.), The Dervish Lodge. Architecture, 
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cone, Les Nakfibendi et la Republique turque: de la per¬ 
secution au repositionnement theologique, politique et social 
(1925-1991), in Turcica, xxiv (1992); idem, Mystiques, 
philosophes et franc-masons en Islam, Riza Tevfik, penseur 
ottoman (1868-1949), du soufisme a la confrerie, Paris 
1993; Hilmi Ziya Olken, Tiirkiye’de fagdas diifiince 
tarihi, 4th ed. Istanbul 1994; A. Popovic and 
G. Veinstein (eds.), Etudes sur Vordre mystique des Bek- 
tachis et les groupes relevant de Hadji Bektach, Istanbul 
1995; Ferit Aydin, Tarikat'ta rabita ve nakfbendilik , 
Istanbul 1996; Zarcone, Mehmet Alt Ayni et les cercles 
melami d'Istanbul au debut du XX e siecle, in N. Clayer 
et alii, Melami et Bayrami, Istanbul 1998; idem, The 
transformation of the Sufi orders in the Turkish Republic 
and the question of crypto-Sufism, in P. Chelkowski and 
J.L. Warner (eds.), Talat Halman Festschrift, forth¬ 
coming New York. (Th. Zarcone) 

7. In Muslim India. 

(a) The pre-1800 period. See tarika. ii. 7. 

(b) In the 19th and 20th centuries. 

i. The study of Sufism in colonial and post-colonial South 
Asia. 

The term and category “Sufism” was first coined 
for European languages by British Orientalists based 
in India, particularly Sir William Jones (The sixth dis¬ 
course, on the Persians , and On the mystical poetry of the 
Persians and Hindus, in Works, London 1807). While 
European travellers had previously remarked upon 
“dervishes” and “fakirs” only as exotic curiosities, 
Orientalists applied the term “Sufi” largely to the lit¬ 
erary phase of Sufism, particularly as expressed in 
Persian poetry. These European scholars were per¬ 
suaded that the elegant poems of Hafiz and Djalal 
al-Dln RumF [q.vvl\ could have nothing to do with 
the Islamic (“Mahometan”) religion, and therefore they 
unanimously believed it to be derived from Indian 
sources; this position was reinforced by the anti-Sufi 
attitudes of ShF f F mudjtahids in Persia (Sir J. Malcolm, 
History of Persia, London 1815, ii, 382-3; Lt. J.W. 
Graham, A treatise on Sufiism, or Mahomedan mysticism , 
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in Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay , i [1819], 
89-119). British colonial officials, who were the main 
source of European studies of Sufism in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, thus maintained a double attitude toward Sufism: 
its literary classics (part of the Persian curriculum 
required by the British East India Company until the 
1830s) were admired, but its contemporary social mani¬ 
festations were considered corrupt and degenerate in 
relation to what was perceived as orthodox Islam (R.F. 
Burton, Sindh, London 1851, 198-231). This “golden 
age” ambivalence toward Sufism was soon mirrored 
by the attitudes of Muslim reformists and fundamen¬ 
talists (see below), creating a situation in which Sufism 
quickly became a contested term, the meaning of 
which remains hotly disputed today. In Urdu, tasawwuf 
still generally means a prescriptive ethical and spiritual 
ideal as it did in early Islamic texts, though some¬ 
times it functions as a generic equivalent of mysti¬ 
cism. The English word “Sufism” describes a variety 
of practices and doctrines with a debatable relation¬ 
ship to Islam (C. Ernst, The Shambhala guide to Sufism , 
Boston 1997). 

Colonial officials encountered contemporary Sufism 
primarily in the context of government regulation of 
the many shrines and saints’ tombs found in India; 
under their administration, active Sufi circles were 
no longer attached to major shrines, though fftankahs 
continued to function, particularly in the Pandjab 
and Sind. British officials settled disputes over the ad¬ 
ministration of shrines as wakf properties under Anglo- 
Mohammedan law (cf. G. Kozlowski, Muslim endowments 
and society in British India, Cambridge 1985). This was an 
issue particularly for large shrines, such as the tomb 
of Kh w adja Mu £ m al-Dfn Cishtl at Adjmer, or that of 
Baba Farid al-Dln Gandj-i Shakkar at Pakpattan \q.vv] 
(D. Gilmartin, Shrines, succession and sources of moral 
authority in the Punjab, in Pakistan. The social sciences’ per¬ 
spective, ed. A.S. Ahmed, Karachi 1990, 146-64). Some 
Sufis, e.g. the CishtT leader Hadjdjl Imdad Allah 
(d. 1899), fought against the British during the 1857-8 
uprising, and groups such as the Hurr (followers of 
the Plr Pagaro in Sind) continued resistance up to 
1947 (H.T. Lambrick, The terrorist, London 1970). But 
colonial policy reinforced the position of many heredi¬ 
tary sadjrjjada-nisfiins as rural landlords and notables, 
particularly in the Pandjab. The process of legal regu¬ 
lation and dispute resolution of Sufi shrines has con¬ 
tinued in post-colonial India and Pakistan (S.K. Rashid, 
Wakf administration in India, New Delhi 1978). 

There is considerable proto-anthropological ma¬ 
terial on Sufi saints and shrines compiled by colonial 
officials in the Indian district gazetteers and surveys 
of the “castes and tribes” variety, often drawn from 
local oral tradition; most of these accounts regard 
Indian Sufi practice as a Hinduised deviation from a 
supposedly pristine Islam (T.W. Arnold, art. Saints and 
martyrs, Muhammadan, in India, in ERE, xi, 68-73). Some 
Hindu scholars went so far as to interpret Sufism in 
terms of Vedanta (L. Ramakrishna, Panjabi Sufi poets, 
London 1938). Politically-oriented studies of Sufi saints 
and orders have focussed upon their relationship with 
the colonial government (Sarah Ansari, Sufi saints and 
state power. The Pirs of Sind, 1843-1947, Cambridge 
1992) and the Pakistan movement (D. Gilmartin, Empire 
and Islam. Punjab and the making of Pakistan, Berkeley 
1988). There is an increasing body of anthropologi¬ 
cal literature on Sufi practice in Pakistan and India, 
both on the part of government officials (Census 
of India, Beliefs and practices associated with Muslim pirs 
in two cities of India [Delhi and Lucknow], New Delhi 
1966) and Euro-American researchers (K.P. Ewing, 


Sufism and desire in Pakistan, Durham 1997). 

Post-colonial governments in Pakistan, under the 
impulse of modern nationalism, have promoted pub¬ 
lications that focus on Sufi literature (especially poetry 
in local languages) as the manifestation of national 
identity. The Folk Heritage Institute in Islamabad ( Lok 
Wirtha) publishes a “Sufi Poets Series” consisting of 
editions and Urdu translations of prominent Sufis who 
wrote poetry in the regional languages of Pakistan 
(Pashto, Pandjab!, Baltic!, Brahul, Hindkti, Sindhl). The 
Department of Charitable Trusts (Mahkama-i Awkaf), 
which controls the revenue of major shrines, publishes 
officially sanctioned biographies of Sufi saints in Urdu 
that accord with the Islamic “Pakistan ideology,” and 
high-ranking provincial and national officials regularly 
preside at the c urs anniversaries of Sufi saints (Ewing, 
The politics of Sufism: redefining the saints of Pakistan, in 
Journal of Asian Studies , lii [1983], 251-68). Hagiographies 
organised along provincial or all-Pakistan lines also 
receive official sponsorship. The Government of India, 
in contrast, sponsors literature and films that identify 
Sufis as “secular nationalists” having more in com¬ 
mon with Hindu bhaktl than with Islam (M. Jotwani, 
Sufis of Sindh, New Delhi 1986). 

Although British historians largely ignored SufY 
writings, the post-colonial era has seen the growth of 
new scholarship in South Asia, initially at Aligarh 
Muslim University, focused on the history and liter¬ 
ature of Sufism of the “medieval” period. The studies 
of the CishtI order by K.A. Nizami have demonstrated 
how it is possible to follow the continuities in a silsila 
through the oral discourses (malfuzat) and letters (maktu- 
bat) that continued to be written in Persian up to the 
20th century (Nizami, Tarikh-i mashayikh-i Gisht, Delhi 
1953; see also C. Ernst and B. Lawrence, Burnt hearts. 
The Chishti Sufi order, London 1998). Biographical and 
historical studies of particular Sufi saints and orders 
have been written in the history departments of South 
Asian universities, while Persian and occasionally 
Arabic text editions of Sufi writings have been pro¬ 
duced in language and literature departments. Par¬ 
ticularly prized Persian writings by famous dluykh^ of 
the Cisht! and Nakshband! orders have been printed 
for devotional use in Pakistan as recently as the 1960s. 
“Classical” SufY works in Arabic and Persian, from 
the 13th up to the 19th centuries, are widely avail¬ 
able for popular use through modern Urdu transla¬ 
tions in India and Pakistan, and occasionally in other 
languages as well. The vast majority of South Asian 
SufY texts in Persian still remains in manuscript, how¬ 
ever (for a comprehensive list, see Ahmad Munzawl, 
Fihrist-i mujxtarak-i nuskfiaha-yi khattl-yi Earsi-i Pakistan, 
Islamabad 1984-, esp. vols. iii \[Irfah\ and xi [fjndagi- 
nama-yipiran]). Only rarely have contemporary Sufi writ¬ 
ings in Indian languages been translated (C. Shackle 
(tr.), The teachings of Khwaja Farid, Multan 1978; idem 
(tr.), Fifty poems of Khwaja Farid, Multan 1983). 

ii. Sufism and modem ideologies. 

SufY pirs of the 20th century, despite their entrenched 
positions as landholders in the colonial system, were 
crucial to the support of the Pakistan nationalist move¬ 
ment because of their large followings, and SufY lead¬ 
ers have generally found nationalism to be a congenial 
doctrine. But the ideological proponents of modernism 
and Islamic fundamentalism have both seen Sufism 
as a major opponent. Modernists like Ikbal \q.v7[ , in 
a critique similar to that of Orientalists, denounced 
institutional Sufism for fatalism, passivity, and a false 
notion of the absorption of humanity in unity with 
God. Although IkbaPs writings invoke Sufi figures such 
as Halladj and Rum! \q.vv] , his concepts of terms 
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such as khudi and e ishk [< q.v .] owe as much to Bergson 
and Nietzsche. Secularised intellectuals and Muslim 
modernists alike saw Sufi practice as mediaeval super¬ 
stition and as a drug that stupefies the masses. Sufi 
apologists have responded to this criticism by appro¬ 
priating the rhetoric of science and announcing that 
Sufism attains the goal of truth that science can only 
dream of (Wahid Bakhsh Siyal, Mushahada-i hakk: isldmi 
ruhanl sa’ins [science], Karachi 1974). 

Fundamentalists (echoing Orientalists and colonial 
officials) criticised Sufism as Hindu-influenced idolatry 
of human beings, amounting to abandonment of “pure” 
Islam. Reformers like Hadjdj! Shariat Allah (d. 1840), 
founder of the Fara’id! movement in Bengal, and Say- 
yid Ahmad Brelw! (d. 1831 [#.*>.]) in the Pandjab, were 
militantly opposed to certain forms of Sufism, Shftism. 
and local adaptations of Islam; for this reason, the 
British regarded them as “Wahhabis,” although some 
reformers were trained in $ufi orders. Abu ’l- c Ala 3 
Mawdudi (d. 1979), founder of the fundamentalist 
Djama { at-i Islam!, rejected Sufi practice despite his 
upbringing in a Cishtl family, though his authoritarian 
leadership style has been interpreted as an extension 
of the master-disciple relationship (S.V. Nasr, Mawdudi 
and the making of Islamic revivalism , Oxford 1996). 
Defenders of Sufism argue that Sufism is the spiri¬ 
tual essence of Islam, and at the same time they re¬ 
fute earlier Orientalist theories of the non-Islamic 
origins of Sufism (W.B. Sial Rabbani, Islamic Sufism. 
The science of flight in God , with God, by God, and union 
and communion with God, also showing the tremendous Sufi 
influence on Christian and Hindu mystics and mysticism , Lahore 
1984). Nakshband! groups concerned about Islamisa- 
tion have apparently de-emphasised meditation prac¬ 
tices (the lata’tf) but have redefined discipleship as a 
basic Islamic religious duty (A. Buehler, Masters of the 
heart. Naqshbandi Sufism in colonial India, Columbia, S.C. 
1997). 

The debate over Sufi doctrine and practice in South 
Asia has crystallised around two North Indian madrasas 
founded in the colonial period, the Aadi^-oriented 
Deoband school [q.v.] and the devotional Barelwl 
school. Although the founders of Deoband were largely 
drawn from the Sabir! branch of the Cishtiyya, they 
rejected practices such as sama c [q.v.], and ziydrat as 
well as excessive veneration of the Prophet or Sufi 
masters (Barbara Metcalf, Islamic revival in British India. 
Deoband, 1860-1900 , Princeton 1982). The Barelwis, 
followers of Sayyid Ahmad Rida Khan (d. 1921) of 
Ray Bareilly, emphasise the necessity of intercession 
by the Prophet and, secondarily, the Sufi shaykh; as 
in other Muslim regions, the issue of saintly media¬ 
tion has thus become highly controversial (U. Sanyal, 
Devotional Islam and politics in British India. Ahmad 
Riza Khan Barelwi and his movement, 1870-1920 , Oxford 
1996). Pietistic missionary groups such as the Tabll gh f 
Djama c at [q.v.] founded by Muhammad Ilyas (d. 1944) 
have appropriated the ethical emphasis of Sufism while 
rejecting ritual, metaphysics, and sainthood (M.A. Haq, 
The faith movement of Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas , London 
1972). Polemics and apologetics from these different 
perspectives dominate modern discussions of Sufism 
in Urdu and in English. 

iii. Sufism in print. 

Probably the greatest social transformation in mod¬ 
ern Sufism derives from the introduction of print to 
South Asia early in the 19th century, principally in 
the form of calligraphed lithography (movable Arabic 
type was preferred by the British). As in other regions, 
Sufi orders were among the first to make use of the 
new technology to distribute teachings of contempo¬ 


rary teachers and to preserve the classical texts of the 
past. The revolution entailed by printing Sufi texts 
lay in the possibility of mass distribution of inexpen¬ 
sive books to the middle-class public, in place of the 
restricted access to manuscripts and oral teachings 
among a privileged few. Printing of Sufi texts in India 
was carried out principally in the northern cities of 
Dihli, Kanpur, and Lak’hnaw, often at presses (such 
as Nawal Kishor in Lak’hnaw) run by Hindu munshts. 
The number of Persian texts printed in India in the 
19th century was considerably higher than the total 
printed in Persia or Central Asia. Leaders of Sufi 
orders such as the Cishtiyya, Nakshbandiyya, Kadiriyya 
and Suhrawardiyya orders [q.wi\ commissioned publi¬ 
cation of both early and contemporary Sufi texts, ini¬ 
tially in Persian but increasingly in Urdu translation 
(C. Ernst, The study of Sufism in Pakistan , unpubl. paper 
for American Institute for Pakistan Studies Work¬ 
shop, 1996). Their publications included periodicals, 
and shaykh* like the Nakshband! leader Djama c at { Al! 
Shah (d. 1951) sometimes required their disciples to 
subscribe (Buehler). Some Sufis (the Cisht! leaders 
Dhawk! Shah, d. 1951, and Hasan Nizam!, d. 1955) 
were trained in modem universities and made use of 
the press and European literary genres such as the 
novel to communicate their insights in Urdu and 
English to wider audiences. 

Beyond the Gangetic basin, the Pandjab, and the 
Urdu-speaking centres of the Deccan (U. Khalidi and 
M. ‘Akfl, Dakan kd e ahd-i isldmi, 1300 ta 1950, ek bun- 
yadi kitabiyydt, Watertown, Mass. 1993, 58-65), very 
little scholarly work has been done on Sufi activities 
in the modern period, such as the transmission of 
Sufi orders from Kerala [see mappila] to Ceylon in 
the 19th century. While Urdu has been an impor¬ 
tant medium for disseminating the full range of Sufi 
literature, Indian languages that employ non-Arabic 
scripts (Bengali, Tamil, Malayalam) have also been 
used for Sufi publications. In the Tamil country, tombs 
like that of Shah al-Ham!d (d. 1558) at Nagore are 
still centres of pilgrimage for Muslims, Hindus, and 
Christians, and hagiographies in Tamil remain popu¬ 
lar (V. Narayanan, The famzam in Nagore: worshipping 
Shahul Hamid in a Tamil landscape , unpubl. paper). The 
Ma’idjbhandar! Sufi order, founded in Chittagong by 
Sayyid Ahmad Allah (1826-1906) with links to the 
Kadiriyya, has engaged in extensive proselytisation and 
publication of biographies and songs in Bengali, with 
support from the ruling circles of contemporary 
Bangladesh (M.A. Latif, letter of 1992). The tantric 
bards known as the Bauls gained cultural respectability 
after the 1920s when Rabindranath Tagore popularised 
the Bengali songs of Lalan Fakir (d. 1890); despite 
their religious ambiguity, the presence of Sufi sym¬ 
bolism in their writings is unmistakeable (C. Solomon, 
Bdul songs , in D. Lopez, (ed.), The religions of India in 
practice , Princeton 1996, 187-208). 

iv. The internationalisation of South Asian Sufism. 

Devotion to Indian Suf! saints spread to the Malay 
peninsula, South Africa and the Caribbean in the 
19th century as the British exported indentured labor¬ 
ers to those regions from India. In the 20th century, 
Europeans were exposed to visiting Indian Suf! teach¬ 
ers such as Tnayat Khan (d. 1927), who was trained 
as a Cisht! but presented Sufism as a universal reli¬ 
gion detached from normative Islam. His teachings 
have been perpetuated by Americans (Rabi c a Martin, 
Samuel Lewis) as well as family members (Pir Vilayat 
Khan) in Europe and America. Bawa Muhaiyaddeen 
(d. 1986), a Tamil Suf! from Sri Lanka, acquired a 
significant following (both Muslim and non-Muslim) 
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after moving to the U.S.A. in 1971, and his tomb 
outside Philadelphia has now become a place of pil¬ 
grimage. South Asian Muslim immigrants and stu¬ 
dents in England, Canada, and the U.S.A. have 
established branches of the Cishtiyya and the Naksh- 
bandiyya in their new homes along traditional lines. 
European and American converts to Islam have also 
joined South Asian Sufi orders; the principal khaUfa 
of Dhawkr Shah in Pakistan was Shahid Allah Farldl 
(d. 1978), an Englishman formerly named Lennard, 
whose Urdu writings have been published in Karachi. 
The principal ideological change for Sufism in the 
modern period is the option of Sufism without Islam, 
something barely conceivable before the 20th century. 
This new possibility is partly the result of the efforts 
of Western scholars and fundamentalists, both of whom 
regard Sufism as separate from “pure” Islam, but it 
is partly the natural effect of ecumenism and the mod¬ 
ern search for spirituality. Sufi groups in Europe and 
America also give a much more prominent and pub¬ 
lic role to women than was previously customary in 
South Asia. Cultural products of Sufism have attained 
great popularity in the West, from not only the Middle 
East (the Whirling Dervishes and Ruml’s poetry) but 
also South Asia (kawwali music by the Sabri Brothers 
and Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan). At the end of the 20th 
century, South Asian Sufism has found large new 
audiences through electronic communications on an 
international scale. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C. Ernst) 

8. In Chinese Islam. 

It is likely that the Muslims from the Middle East 
or Central Asia, drawn to China in the 13th-14th 
centuries by the Mongol emperors of the Yuan dynasty, 
brought with them Sufi practices. But this is only a 
supposition since, in our present state of knowledge, 
we know nothing about the religious life of the Muslims 
of China before their complete sinicisation. We have 
to wait till the middle of the 17th century and the 
upheavals which mark the end of the native Ming 
dynasty and its replacement by the Manchu dynasty 
of the Ch’ing (or Qing) in order to find a specifically 
Islamic Chinese literature, which from then onwards 
is rich, mature and self-assured. 

i. literary Sufism. 

As a general rule, the great Muslim thinkers of the 
17th-19th centuries adopted a uniform approach. They 
give an exposition for their coreligionists and compa¬ 
triots, in Chinese, of the complete foundations of the 
faith, beginning with a sacred history which places 
the mystical and ancient past of China within the con¬ 
tinuity of the enfolding of Biblical history. They con¬ 
tinue with a dogmatic system of morality set out in 
Confucian terms and with the believer’s obligations 
set forth in a clear language which is quasi-vernacular. 
Finally, they set forth a mysticism which is undeniably 
Sufi - . 

If speculative theology shows itself as being consist¬ 
ent from the time of the first works composed, sc. 
the time of those of Wang Tai-yii (Wang Daiyu, ca. 
1580-1658?), published between 1642 and 1657, this 
theology nevertheless evolves from one author to 
another over the course of the two succeeding cen¬ 
turies whilst remaining, so far as it seems, not rooted 
in any particular time and with no sectarian links. In 
order to acquire prestige, this theology often claims 
to stem from the translation of some Arabic or Persian 
work. Sometimes such originals are imaginary; but 
even when these actually exist and are as famed as 
the Mirsad al-ibad of Nadjm al-Dln Razf Daya [q.vi\ 


or the Lawd 3 ih of Djaml [<?.£>.], works which were 
highly valued in Chinese Islam, the alleged transla¬ 
tion implies a total re-writing and remodelling in order 
to translate the philosophical notions and concepts of 
Sufism into an acceptable Chinese mode of thought. 
From this, an original literature has resulted, one 
unknown to Islamic specialists for want of being stud¬ 
ied by Sinologists. 

The great Chinese < ulama 3 were actually forced to 
use as best they could the lexicographic and conceptual 
material at their disposal—Neo-Confucian, Taoist and 
Buddhist. The believer’s journey towards “absorption” 
with the divine ( ho-hui, ho-ch 3 i), which is a “return to 
origins” (kuei-pen, fan-pen, hai-yiian) is made, they explain, 
by “transformation” ( hun-hua ) through attaining the 
“Perfect Way” ( chih-tao ) or “Vehicle of the Truth” 
(chen-ch 3 eng, i.e. haklka) — iao being the basic concept of 
Taoism and ch 3 eng that of Buddhism. The postulant 
seeking illumination has first of all followed, at a lower 
level, the “Usual Way” {ch 3 ang-tao) or the “Vehicle of 
the Rites” ( li-ch 3 eng) or “Vehicle for Religion” ( chiao- 
ch 3 eng, i.e. the Sharfa) in order to understand the letter 
of the “Five meritorious acts” (wu-kung, i.e. al-arkan 
al~khamsa)\ then he follows the “Middle way” (chung- 
tao) or “Vehicle of the Way” (tao-ch 3 eng or tanka) which 
allows him to discover the spirit of the five merito¬ 
rious acts, all this under the direction of a “Head of 
the Way” ( tao-chang or shaykfi), a “Ship of compassion 
on the sea of illusions”, according to the Buddhist 
formula normally applied to Kuan-yin, the Chinese 
avatar of Avalokite^vara. The journey of the believer 
is comparable to the search for “personal perfection” 
(hsiu-shen) recommended by Confucius and Mencius 
and set in the centre of the Neo-Confucian ethics of 
the 16th-17th centuries. For “he who knows himself 
knows his God” (jen-chi jen-chu). As a 19th-century 
author, Ma K’ai-k’o (Ma Kaike), from Yunnan, sets 
forth, by following the way of gradual attainment of 
perfection, the believer “acts as in Confucianism, but 
progresses to a supplementary degree” (Ta-hua tsung- 
kuei “The general return [to God] of the great trans¬ 
formations”, 1865, ed. Peking 1922-3, ii, 46). This 
supplementary degree is attained thanks to the ascetic 
practice of the thirty “levels” ( p 3 in , the “stations”, 
makdmat ), described in detail by the Chen-kung fa-wei 
“The secret unveiled of truly meritorious acts” (whose 
author and date are problematical: the end of the 
17th or the end of the 18th century ?). 

In the thread of written discourse, the Arabic 
terms—or more exactly, Arabo-Persian ones, since 
the influence of the great religious centres of Central 
Asia was strongly felt in Chinese Islam—are not only 
translated but also transliterated phonetically, so far 
as the Chinese characters allow. Thus dhikr is writ¬ 
ten phonetically as ch 3 i-!c’e-erh, and the shahada is writ¬ 
ten and recited as lio-i-lio-he-ying-lan (= la [ilahj ilia 
5 Uah ) and, at the end of the formula, Mu-han-me-te-la- 
liu-lun (= Muhammad rasul [Allah]). Since Chinese 
Muslims pronounce Arabic in a manner much de¬ 
formed by Chinese phonetics, it is not surprising that, 
as pilgrims to Mecca, they have been looked down 
upon by Arabic-speakers and have had the reputa¬ 
tion of following a bastardised form of religion. 
However, their literature proves that this is not the 
case: the use of a terminology and a juggling with 
images borrowed from Chinese culture has not resulted 
in a degenerate syncretism. The message, the Sufi 
one in particular, has remained distinctively Muslim. 
According to a Chinese historian of world religions 
(Li Xinhua, 1983, 76), Nakshbandiyya adherents are 
said to be recognisable by their preference for Neo- 
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Gonfucian thought, whilst the partisans of the Kadi- 
riyya are said to incline towards a choice of Taoist 
and Buddhist terms; but this is, for the moment, 
merely a working hypothesis. 

The fate of the works of literary Islam, so strongly 
marked by Sufism, is curious. Those which emanate 
from the most prestigious thinkers—foremost amongst 
which is the Nanking scholar Liu Chih (Liu Zhi, ca. 
1662-70 to ca. 1730-6), whom one of his 19th-century 
admirers, Ma Lien-yuan, considered as the Chinese 
Ibn al-'Arabf—have been constantly republished up 
to the present time, and in the most varied circum¬ 
stances: in the midst of civil war in the 19th century, 
on the occasion of the modernist movement of the 
1920s and in the period of relaxation and re- 
Islamisation of the post-Maoist years, and in Taiwan. 
They symbolise a feeling of identification amongst the 
community, even—and above all—for adherents of 
the Ikhwan movement, close to the government in 
the Republican period as also in the Communist 
period. In former times published by the mosques 
and spread by them alone (at the present time, in 
continental China, in rivalry with the institutes of 
Islamic studies), they were accessible to all the faith¬ 
ful of the mosque who were sufficiently literate. Also, 
the fact that in 1993 the most typical work and the 
one most appreciated by believers, “The Arabian phi¬ 
losophy”, T’ien-fang hsing-li of Liu Chih (ca. 1704), has 
been “translated” into the spoken language, shows a 
continuance of interest in speculative Islamic literature. 

ii. The Sufism of the brotherhoods. 

In China, the popular Sufism of the brotherhoods 
has its historical bases in the northwestern part of 
the country, where the intercontinental trade route 
which we call the “Silk Road” comes out. The late 
Joseph Fletcher (1934-84) showed in a magisterial way 
how this Sufism was connected with the movements 
of worldwide Sufism and attached itself to various 
silsila s of the Middle East and Central Asia. From the 
15th century onwards, Nakshbandi activists from the 
Altishahr or “Six cities” of the Tarim basin (in 
the southern part of modern Sinkiang), themselves 
shaped by the Nakshbandls of Transoxania, came to 
preach in the western part of China; and, in the same 
way, in the second half of the 17th century, the grand¬ 
son of Makhdum-i A c zam (the ancestor of the Khodjas 
of the Altishahr [see khodjas in Suppl.]), Muhammad 
Yusuf, and also, above all, the latter’s son, Hidayat 
Allah, called Khodja Afak (d. 1694), the founder of 
the Afakiyya spiritual lineage. At the end of the 17th 
century, three Chinese spiritual lineages, the best 
known of which was to become that of Ma Lai-ch’ih 
(1673-1753) at the head of the “Flowery Mosque”, 
Hua-ssu , claimed descent from Khodja Afak and, 
through him, from the Nakshbandiyya. The founder 
of the oldest known Chinese tanka, a Kadirf one, Ch’i 
Ching-i (1656-1719), was equally influenced by him. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the prop¬ 
agator of the Nakshbandi revival, who had been 
trained in Yemen and advocated a strict enforcement 
of the Sharia and the abandonment of the cult of 
sacred tombs, Ma Ming-hsin (1719-81 [^.y.]), founded 
an indigenous tanka called the Djahriyya (Che-he-lin- 
yeh) with dhikr uttered out loud. This was called by 
outside observers the “New Religion”, Hsin-chiao, in 
contrast to the earlier movements derived from the 
Afakiyya, called Khufiyya ( Hu-fei-yeh ) with dhikr formed 
within the mind only, or, seen from the outside, the 
“Old Religion” (Lao-chiao). (It should be noted that, 
in the 19th-20th centuries, the New/Old Religion 
dichotomy embraced a set of realities which varied 


according to circumstances.) It was from the rivalry 
between these two Nakshbandi trends of thought that 
there resulted, on several occasions, the bloody trou¬ 
bles which culminated in the putting to death of Ma 
Ming-hsin in 1781 and the execution in 1871 of his 
fifth successor, Ma Hua-lung (1810-71 [q.vf), together 
with the depopulation of whole Muslim regions of 
Shensi, Ningsia and Yunnan [q.vvi\ by the Chinese im¬ 
perial armies which exterminated or deported masses 
of population. From the last quarter of the 19th cen¬ 
tury onwards, the centres of authority of the Sufi 
brotherhoods were brought together within a restricted 
area, in comparison with the immense size of China, 
one not more than 350 km/220 miles from north to 
south between the 35th and 38th parallels and 500 
km/310 miles from east to west between Kansu, 
Ningsia and west of the Ch’inghai. Nevertheless, from 
this time onwards, they swarmed forth across the 
whole of China, in the wake of commercial enter¬ 
prises which were linked with missionary work. 

The turuk introduced into China—the Kadiriyya, 
Nakshbandiyya in their various forms, and Kubra- 
wiyya—after the second or third generation of spirit¬ 
ual masters, split into small groups called men-huan: a 
men-huan is at one and the same time the hereditary 
line of a shaykh, the group of faithful under the dom¬ 
ination and authority of that line, the considerable 
ensemble of goods and lands owned by it, worked 
and protected for it by the faithful, and finally, the 
holy places which bear its charisma. The men-huan 
re-appeared after the Cultural Revolution. A Djahn 
master of the eighth generation, Ma T’eng-ai, was 
from 1980 till his death in 1991 the deputy-governor 
of Ningsia and manager of a commercial house trad¬ 
ing with the Near East. But in the 1990s, the sur¬ 
vival of the men-huan is threatened as much by the 
fundamentalism of the Ikhwan, which is becoming 
more and more powerful, as by the course of rival¬ 
ries within the men-huan themselves. 

Bibliography (to be completed by the bibls. in 
Fletcher 1986, Aubin 1990 and Gladney 1991 and 
1996): Ono Shinobu, Chugoku ni okeru Kaikyo kyodan, 
in Toa ronso , vi (1948), 78-89; Saguchi Torn, Chugoku 
Isuramu no shinpishugi , in Tohogaku, ix (1954), 75-94; 
Tazaka Kodo, Chugoku ni okeru Kaikyo no denrai to 
sono gutsu , 2 vols., Tokyo 1964; Mian Wei-lin (Mien 
Wei-lin), Mng-hsia I-ssu-lan chiao-p 3 ai kai-yao , Yin- 
ch’uan 1981; D.D. Leslie, Islamic literature in Chinese. 
Late Ming and early Ch’ing , Canberra 1981; idem and 
M. Wassel, Arabic and Persian sources used by Liu Chih , 
in CAJ, xxvi (1982), 78-104; Li Xinhua (Li Hsin- 
hua), Ming-Ch 3 ing-chih-chi wo-kuo Hui-tsu teng tsu 
I-ssu-lan-chiao hsin-t 3 e-tien to hsin-ch 3 eng , in Shih-chiai 
tsung-chiao yen-chiu, 1983 no. 1, 66-77; Ma Tong (Ma 
T’ung), Chung-kuo I-ssu-lan chiao-p 3 aiyii men-huan chih- 
tu shih-liieh , Yin-ch’uan 1983; Jin Yijiu (Chin I-chiu), 
Sufei-p 3 ai yii han-wen I-ssu-lan-chiao chu-shu , in Shih- 
chiai tsung-chiao yen-chiu, 1983 no. 2, 100-9; idem, The 
system of men-huan in China. An influence of Sufism on Chi¬ 
nese Muslims , in Ming Studies , xix (1984), 34-45; Ma 
Tong, Chung-kuo I-ssu-lan chiao-p 3 ai men-huan su-yiian , 
Yin-ch’uan 1986; J.F. Fletcher, Les “Votes” (turuq) 
soufies en Chine , in A. Popovic et alii (eds.), Les ordres 
mystiques dans ITslam. Cheminements et situation actuelle , 
Paris 1986, 13-26; Fran^oise Aubin, En Islam chi- 
nois: quels Naqshbandis?, in M. Gaborieau et alii (eds.), 
Naqshbandis. Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre 
mystique musulman> Istanbul 1990, 491-572; D.C. 
Gladney, Muslim Chinese. Ethnic nationalism in the 
People’s Republic , Cambridge, Mass. 1991, repr. 1996; 
Su‘ad al-Wahidf (Sou’ad Wheidi), al-Falsafa al- 
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islamiyya fi ’l-Sin. Wahdat al-wu^ud wa-nazariyyat 
al-insan al-kamil Hnd Ilw TshX [Liu Chih], in Etudes 
orientals, nos. 13-14 (1994), 72-111 of the Arabic 
section; Fletcher, The Sufi “Paths” (turuq) in China , 
in ibid., 55-69; idem, Studies on Chinese and Islamic 
Inner Asia, Variorum, Aldershot 1995; Aubin, Les 
ordres mystiques dans la Chine , in A. Popovic et alii 
(eds.), Les Votes d’Allah. Les ordres mystiques dans le 
monde musulman des origines a aujourd’hui, Paris 1996, 
262-7. See also kansu; ma hua-lung; ma ming-hsin; 
panthay; al-sin. (Fran^oise Aubin) 

9. In Africa south of the Maghrib during 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

For the sake of convenience, Sufism will be exam¬ 
ined here under the following headings: (i) doctrinal 
developments, (ii) missionary Sufism, (iii) Sufi involve¬ 
ment in the political sphere, and (iv) opposition to 
Sufism. 

i. Doctrinal developments. 

Two major trends are discernible, not mutually 
exclusive. Chodkiewicz has pointed out the pervasive 
influence of Ibn al-‘Arabr’s teachings in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, amounting to an “Akbarian” revival, and this is 
as true in Africa as elsewhere. Whether by direct 
reading of al-Futuhat al-makkiyya or filtered through 
secondary sources of Akbarian ideas, such as the writ¬ 
ings of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘ram (d. 963/1565) and 
‘Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731) [q.vv. J, the 
ideas of Ibn aI-‘Arabi have been diffused in many 
parts of Africa. This influence is particularly evident 
in the teachings of Ahmad al-Tidjanf and his major 
West African disciple al-Hadj.dj. ‘Umar b. SaTd (d. 
1864). But it is also evident in the writings of such 
diverse figures as c Abd al-Kadir al-Djaza’irl, Ma’ al- 
‘Aynayn al-Kalkaml, Muhammad Ahmad the Mahdl 
of the Sudan, Ahmad al-‘Alawi al-DarkawI, and ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Flturl, founder of the Libyan ‘Arusiyya. 

Familiarity with Ibn al-‘ArabI’s thought is also to 
be found in Ahmad b. Idris, though he is more typi¬ 
cally representative of the second trend, that is, the 
tanka Muhammadiyya , which stresses imitation of the 
Prophet in word and deed and seeing him in a waking 
state. His anti-madhhabist teachings, which advocate 
individual resort to Kur’an and Sunna in matters of 
personal conduct, are reflected in the writings of one 
of the most important 19th-century Sufi personalities 
in Africa, Muhammad b. 'All al-SanusI [</.z/.]. Al- 
SanusI quotes the definition of the tanka Muhammadiyya 
of Abu ’1-Baka’ Hasan al-‘Udjayrm (d. li 13/1702): 
“This Way is the inward immersion of the adept in 
the contemplation of Muhammad’s person, whereby 
he imitates the Prophet in word and deed, occupies 
his tongue with pronouncing blessings upon him at 
all times, whether in retirement or when appearing 
in public, so that honouring the Prophet dominates 
his heart to such an extent and penetrates his inte¬ 
rior so deeply that when he merely hears the Prophet’s 
name, he begins to shake, his heart is overwhelmed 
beholding him, and the physical appearance of the 
Prophet manifests itself before the eye of his inner 
vision” (al-Manhal al-rawi, in al-Madjmu c a al-mukhtara , 
Beirut 1968, 49-50, tr. B. Radtke in his Ijtihad and 
Neo-Sufism , 915). An important influence on Ahmad 
b. Idrfs and his school was the teaching of ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz al-Dabbagh (said to be inspired directly by al- 
Khadir) as reported in the K. al-Ibnz of Ahmad b. 
al-Mubarak al-Lamatl; it was also extensively quoted 
in the Tidjanl manual Rimah hizb al-rahim of al-Had^d^ 
‘Umar. 

A third trend, quite unrelated to the two previous 
ones, may also be noted: that is, the increased incor¬ 


poration into certain “popular” Sufi orders, such as 
the Tsawiyya and Hamadsha of Morocco, of rituals 
of blood sacrifice, spirit exorcism and trance, at least 
partly under the influence of freed slaves of West 
African origin. Another manifestation of the amalga¬ 
mation of Sufism and African spirit cults is to be 
observed in phenomena such as the “ diwans of Sldl 
Bilal” of Algeria, the rituals of the Gnawa of Morocco, 
the Stambali of Tunisia and the Tumbura of the 
Sudan (also found among African slaves in Mecca, 
according to C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mecca in the latter 
part of the 19th century , Leiden 1931, 11-12). 

ii. Missionary Sufism. 

In the course of the 19th and the first half of the 
20th century, Sufi teachings were disseminated over 
wide areas of the continent through the activities of 
certain brotherhoods, and in many cases they were' 
the conduit for conversion to Islam. The Tidjaniyya 
gained a considerable number of adherents in Morocco 
and Algeria, and zawiyas were established in Egypt 
and the Sudan. But it is in Mauritania and West 
Africa that its spread has been most noteworthy. In 
southern Mauritania it was taken up by the Idaw ‘All 
under the influence of Muhammad al-Hafiz (d. 1247/ 
1830), and from there it spread into Senegal and 
Guinea. Al-Had}dj ‘Umar b. SaTd (d. 1865 [</.y.]), was 
made a khalifa of the order by Muhammad al-Ghall 
and subsequently initiated a dfihad in Guinea and Mali 
which led to conversion to Islam and a short-lived 
Tidjanl “empire”. His nephew, Muhammad al-Hashirm 
b. Ahmad b. SaTd, known as Alfa Hashim (d. 1349/ 
1931), fled French colonialism and established a base 
in the Hidjaz, which catered to African Tidjanls, but 
also, because of its location in the lands of pilgrim¬ 
age, led to the propagation of the Tidjaniyya among 
Muslims from other areas of the world (e.g. Indonesia, 
‘Irak and the Balkans). In the 20th century, the chief 
African propagandist for the order has been the 
Senegalese shaykh Ibrahim Niasse (d. 1975), who has 
made the Tidjaniyya an order of mass participation, 
not only in Senegal but also in northern Nigeria and 
Ghana. His teachings, which emphasise spiritual tute¬ 
lage ( tarbiya ), have also found favour in Mauritania, 
Chad and the western Sudan. 

Brotherhoods based on the teachings of Ahmad b. 
Idris have also spread far and wide. The Sanusiyya 
[q.v. ] established a network of zdwiyas in eastern Libya 
and throughout Chad to as far as Kano in northern 
Nigeria. The Khatmiyya, founded by Muhammad 
‘Uthman al-Mlr gh anl (d. 1268/1852), a Meccan who 
went to the Sudan to propagate the teachings of 
Ahmad b. Idris, gained many adherents in the Sudan 
and Eritrea [see mIrghaniyya] . Another Idrlsian brother¬ 
hood, the Rashldiyya-Salihiyya, was also successful in 
the Sudan, and in Somalia, where it was propagated 
by the anti-colonial leader Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
Hassan [q.vl\. 

Older brotherhoods also enjoyed increased influ¬ 
ence in the 19th century and were agents for con¬ 
version to Islam. The Kadiriyya enjoyed considerable 
success in West Africa through its Mukhtariyya branch 
deriving from the Kunta scholars [see kunta] of the 
late 18th and 19th centuries. Disciples of the Kunta 
shaykhs carried their teachings to the savannah and 
forests, and were proselytisers for the faith. Shaykh 
‘Uthman b. Muhammad Fodiye the Fulani 

mucfaahid (d. 1232/1817), traces one of his tanka lines 
through the Kunta silsila. Through Shaykh ‘Uthman, 
the Kadiriyya became the quasi-official tanka of the 
state he founded in northern Nigeria, and through 
his (Qihad many were converted to Islam. Ahmad 
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Lobbo (also known as Seku Ahmadu, d. 1260/1844), 
the Fulani mudfahid of Masina (Mali), also had a Sufi 
affiliation to the Kadiriyya-Mukhtariyya. In Senegal, 
Ahmad Bamba (d. 1927) founded an entirely new 
order derived from the Kadiriyya, the Mundiyya [ 9 . 0 .], 
which, by preaching a doctrine of laborare est orare , has 
played an important role in developing agriculture, 
and with its economic success has come powerful 
national political influence. There has also been a 
Kadiriyya revival in Nigeria in recent years led by 
Muhammad al-Nasir b. Muhammad al-Mukhtar al- 
Kabari of Kano (locally known as Nasiru Kabara, 
d. 1996). Sometimes Sufi brotherhoods have been 
agents of “reconversion”—the diffusion among rural 
or nomadic Muslims of normative urban Islam; such 
was the case with the Kadiriyya - 4 Uthmaniyya in 
Nigeria, the Sanusiyya in Libya and Chad, and the 
Madjdhubiyya-Shadhiliyva in the eastern Sudan. Many 
Sufis of sub-Saharan Africa were also scholars of fikh, 
notably the Kano Tidjams of the Salgha tradition. 

iii. Sufi involvement in the political sphere . 

In addition to what has been noted above, Soft 
movements worked, on the one hand, to resist colo¬ 
nial penetration, and on the other, at least in some 
cases, to establish a working relationship with colo¬ 
nial regimes. Some of the more striking examples of 
SufY involvement in armed struggle in opposition to 
colonialism are as follows: resistance to French pen¬ 
etration of Algeria led by the Kadiri shaykh £ Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djaza’iri; resistance to Italian penetration of 
Chad by the French and later Libya by the Italians, 
spearheaded by the Sanusiyya brotherhood; resist¬ 
ance to French penetration of Mauritania led by the 
Kadiri shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn [q.vi\ (who founded a 
new branch the ‘Ayniyya); and resistance to British 
colonialism in Somalia from 1900 to 1920 led by 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Hassan. During the colonial 
period, relationships between brotherhoods and colo¬ 
nial regimes were in some cases good, even close, 
while in others they were cold or downright hostile. 
In North Africa, the Ti^janf leaders were on amica¬ 
ble terms with the French, as was in Senegal Seydou 
Nourou Tall, who became a virtual mouthpiece of the 
French colonial order in West Africa. On the other 
hand, the Hamalliyya Tidjanis were fiercely opposed 
to the French, while the Tidjaniyya leadership of 
Kano was under constant British surveillance. The 
French exiled both Hamallah and the Mundiyya leader 
Ahmad Bamba. In the Sudan, the Khatmiyya under 
Sayyid ‘All al-Mirgham developed its own political 
party, the National Unionist Party (hizb al-ittihad al- 
watanl) in opposition to the Umma Party of Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdf, who organised his Ansar 
along tanka lines. In Tanzania, the Kadiriyya brother¬ 
hood has played a significant role in national politics 
since independence. 

iv. Opposition to Sufism. 

The most vigorous opposition to Sufism in Africa 
has been that directed against the Tidjaniyya brother¬ 
hood. Attacks were directed against Ahmad al-Tidjanl’s 
claims that he had received direct authorisation for 
his teachings from the Prophet Muhammad, that he 
was the kutb al-aktab , that reciting certain Tidjanl lita¬ 
nies (notably the salat al-fdtih) brought more merit 
than reciting the Kurian, and that those who see him 
or serve him would enter paradise without judgment. 
There has been a virtually constant stream of polemic 
in Mauritania since soon after the brotherhood reached 
there. An attack by the poet Idyaydj al-Kumlayll (d. 
1854) was responded to by Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Sa gh ir b. N’budja in his al-Djaysh al-kafil bi-akhdh 


al-tha'r mimman salla 'aid i-shaykh al-Tidfanl sayj al-inkar. 
This was then attacked by Muhammad al-Khadir b. 
Mayaba (d. 1925), a Kadiri adept, in his Mushtaha 
i-kharif al-ffanl fi zalahat al-Tiffanl al-ffanl, which was 
attacked by several scholars, most importantly by 
Muhammad Niasse (d. 1959) in his al-Djuyusk al-tulla' 
bi Tmurhafat al-kutta' ild I bn Mayaba akhl ’l-tanattu'. In 
Nigeria in the 1970s and 1980s, both Tidjams and 
Kadiris came under attack in sweeping denunciations 
of Sufism led by a neo-Wahhabi scholar Abu Bakr 
Gummi (d. 1994), whose al-'Aklda al-sahiha bi-muwafakat 
al-shan'a (publ. Beirut 1392/1972) drew numerous 
responses. More specifically directed against the 
Tidjaniyya were the writings of an ex-Tidjam adept, 
Muhammad al-Tahir Mai Gari, whose attacks elicited 
rebuttals from two Mauritanian scholars as well as 
from Nigerian Tidjanis (see Arabic literature of Africa 
( ALA ), ii, ch. 13, for an account of the Nigerian polemi¬ 
cal literature). 

Bibliography: ALA, i (for the Sudan down to 
1900), ii (for Nigeria and Chad), within each of 
which volumes there is an abundant bibliography 
of both primary and secondary sources for the 
regions concerned); E. Dermenghem, Le culte des 
saints dans Vlslam maghrebin, Paris 1954; Jamil 
M. Abun-Nasr, The Tifaniyya: a Sufi order in the mod¬ 
em world, Oxford 1965; J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971; A.H. Nimtz Jr., Islam 
and politics in East Africa: the Sufi order in Tanzania , 
Minneapolis ca. 1980; R.S. O’Fahey, Enigmatic saint: 
Ahmad ibn Idris and the Idrisi tradition , London 1990; 
I.M. Lewis, Ahmad al-Safi and Sayyid Hurreiz (eds.), 
Women’s medicine: the zar-bori cult in Africa and beyond, 
London 1992 (see contributions of G.P. Makris and 
Ahmed al-Safi on Tumbura, and Sophie Ferchiou 
on Stambali); Ali Salih Karrar, The Sufi brotherhoods 
in the Sudan, London 1992; O’Fahey and B. Radtke, 
Neo-Sufism reconsidered, in I si, lxx (1993), 52-87; 
M. Chodkiewicz, An Ocean without shore: Ibn Arabi, 
the book and the law , Albany 1993; Radtke, Studies 
on the sources of the Kitab Rimah Hizb al-rahlm of al- 
Hajj 'Umar, in Sudanic Africa, vi (1995), 73-114; idem, 
Ijtihad and Neo-Sufism, in Asiatische Studien, xlviii/3 
(1994), 910-21; K.S. Vikor, Sufi and scholar of the 
desert edge: Muhammad b. 'All al-Sanusl and his brother¬ 
hood, London 1995; A. Hofheinz, Internalising Islam. 
Shaykh Muhammad Majdhub, scriptural Islam and local 
context in the early nineteenth-century Sudan, Ph.D. diss., 
2 vols. Univ. of Bergen 1996, unpubl. Further bib¬ 
liography can be found in the article tarIka and 
articles cross-referenced above. (J.O. Hunwick) 
TASBIH [see sub ha]. 

TASHAHHUD (a.), verbal noun of form V of sh- 
h-d, the recitation of the shahada [q.v.], especially 
in the salat [y.z».]. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that in this case shahada comprises not only the kali- 
matdri, but (1) the following formula: “To God belong 
the blessed salutations and the good prayers”; ( 2 ) the 
formula “Hail upon thee, O Prophet, and God’s mercy 
and His blessing; hail upon us and upon God’s pious 
servants”; and (3) the shahada proper, consisting of the 
kalimatdn 1 . 

The above form of the tashahhud is in keeping with 
a tradition on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, beginning 
thus: The Messenger of God used to teach us the 
tashahhud, just as he used to teach us a sura from the 
Kurian (e.g. Muslim, Salat, trad. 60). In the corre¬ 
sponding tradition on the authority of Ibn Mas‘ud 
(be. cit., trad. 56; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 422) 
in the formula under ( 1 ), the word “blessed” is lack¬ 
ing; in Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari’s tradition it runs “To 
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God belong the good salutations, the prayers”. 

According to al-NawawT, in his commentary on 
Muslim, loc. cit ., the learned scholars admit the three 
forms of the tashahhud. The madhhabs do not agree, 
however, on the question which is the best one. 

The tashahhud occurs twice in the salat at the end 
of each pair of rak'as and at the end of the whole 
salat. In the latter case, it may be followed by per¬ 
sonal prayers and is concluded by the twofold tasUma. 

Bibliography : Books on fikh, e.g. Shaft'T, Umm, 
Beirut n.d., i, 117-18; the passages in the books of 
tradition in Wensinck et alii , Concordance , s.v., 193-5, 
cf. especially the references to TirmidhI; more re¬ 
cent practice described in Lane, Manners and cus¬ 
toms of the modem Egyptians, ch. iii, Religion and 
Laws; and Constance E. Padwick, Muslim devotions, 
a study of prayer manuals in common use, London 1961, 
64, 126-51. (A.J. Wensinck-[A. Rippin]) 

TA SHB lH (a.), literally “the act of compar¬ 
ing, comparison”. 

1. In rhetoric. 

“Simile” or “(explicit) comparison” is one of the 
most important literary techniques in all literatures. 
It is especially frequent in pre- and early Islamic 
Arabic poetry, where metaphor [see isti'ara] is less 
common than in ‘Abbasid poetry, but it remained a 
central figure of speech, forming the main “point” of 
innumerable lines and epigrams. When describing 
objects, persons or events, classical poets are not con¬ 
tent with “factual” description but feel compelled to 
produce similes, often in rapid succession and taken 
from disparate semantic fields. Although, already in 
the earliest period, there are many standard com¬ 
parisons and conventions (hero: lion; generous man: 
sea; teeth: camomile or hailstones; etc.), the original¬ 
ity and creativity of a poet is often judged on the 
basis of his striking new similes or subtle variations 
on existing ones. The importance of tashbih is reflec¬ 
ted in literary criticism and theory: it is called one 
of the four “pillars” ( arkdn) of poetry (al-Marzubanf, 
al-Muwashshah , Cairo 1965, 273) and is listed together, 
somewhat incongruously, with basic modes such as 
panegyric and love poetry by Tha'lab [q.v] in his 
Kawa c id al-shi c r (Cairo 1966, 37) and Kudama b. Dja‘- 
far [q.v.] in his Nakd al-$hi c r (Leiden 1956, 23). The 
several anthologies of similes, thematically arranged 
according to the primum comparationis , of which that by 
Ibn AbT ‘Awn [q.v] is the earliest, give a useful insight 
into the “poetic universe” of Arabic literature. 

Ibn al-Mu c tazz [q.v.], himself famous for the simi¬ 
les in his poetry, incorporated husn al-tashbih among 
the figures of mahasin [q.v] in his seminal K. al-Badi e 
(London 1935, 68-74). The figure is subsequently dis¬ 
cussed in every work on literary criticism and theory 
[see balagha; bay an; al-ma‘an! wa ’l-bayan), among 
which those by ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjanf [q.v. in 
Suppl.] are particularly important, above all his Asrdr 
al-balagha which analyses in considerable depth and 
detail the various kinds and functions of tashbih and 
its relationships with other figures such as metaphor, 
tamthil and tafahyil \g.vo]. Usually, the critics do not 
limit themselves to poetry and also deal with simile 
in prose, naturally giving much attention to Kur’anic 
similes [see i'djaz]. In the school of al-Sakkakf and 
al-Khatrb al-Kazwfnf [q.vv ], tashbih forms part of Him 
al-bayan and is discussed from various angles: the 
primum and secundum comparationis ( al-mushabbah and 
al-mushabbah bihi, respectively; they may be his si, 
perceivable by sense perception, or c akli, conceivable 
only by the intellect) and their relationship (the wadfh 
al-shabah, classified in a number of ways), the syntac¬ 


tic form (the employ of the adat al-shabah: particles 
like ka-, ha 3 anna, ka-ma, mithl, or genitive constructions) 
and the purpose or function ( gharad ). In a normal 
simile such as “the caliph’s face is like the sun” the 
mushabbah bihi (here, the sun) usually possesses more 
clearly or to a higher degree the quality implied by 
the comparison (here, some form of “brightness”). 
Exceptionally, this may be reversed with some effect 
(“The sun is bright like the caliph’s face”). 

Poets and critics alike were fond of concision, of 
similes expressed in one line, or even an accumula¬ 
tion in one line; thus Ibn Hazm takes pride in his 
own “unsurpassable” line (“I, she, the cup, the wine, 
and darkness we re/like earth, and rain, and pearls, 
and gold, and jet”, Tawk al-hamama , ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1980, 110). Although this often results in rapid 
shifts to wholly unconnected spheres of imagery, a 
certain harmony is appreciated, as in a much-admired 
line by Bashshar b. Burd [q.v] that likens swords 
flickering in the dust stirred up in battle to shooting 
stars in a dark night. Similes spanning more than one 
line are found but receive less attention and appre¬ 
ciation from critics. Especially in early Arabic poetry, 
one finds extended similes in some ways reminis¬ 
cent of “epic” or “Homeric” similes, which form epi¬ 
sodes in which the primum comparationis temporarily 
disappears from sight. Thus in the early kasida, long 
sections may be found describing an oryx or onager, 
to which the poet’s camel is compared. 

Partly as a reaction against traditional practice and 
theory, tashbih has lost much of its status in modern 
Arabic poetic criticism. 
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TASHBIH wa-TANZIH, two terms of Islamic 
theology which stand for different discourses about 
God, tashbih roughly meaning “anthropomorphism” 
and tanzih “transcendentalism” (Greek owpaipeovi;). They 
are, however, not used on the same level; tanzih has 
a positive connotation whereas tashbih, together with 
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its derivatives mushabbih and mushabbiha (denoting a 
person or a group practising tashbih ), is used in polemi¬ 
cal language, as a derogatory term. The negative 
equivalent to tanzih is taHil, divesting God of his attrib¬ 
utes; as the positive pendant to tashbih , ithbat is some¬ 
times used, the affirmation of the divine attributes by 
analogy. The origin of all these terms has still to be 
clarified. They are not found in the Kur’an; when 
tanzih appears in a hadith (cf. Wensinck, Concordance, 
vi, 423) it is part of an explanatory remark which 
seems to have been added later on and reflects already 
independent theological usage. 

The problem itself reached Islam in a late and 
derivative form. Islam does not know anthropomor¬ 
phism on the immediate level of religious conscious¬ 
ness, as mythology, for instance, and rejects, under 
the notion of hulul (q.v. = evoiicnoi<;), the form of 
anthropomorphism typical for Christianity, namely, 
incarnation. Tashbih means “making similar” and can 
be understood either as “producing something simi¬ 
lar to creation”, i.e. images (which are forbidden in 
Hadith under the expression of shabbaha bi-khalk Allah) 
or as “assimilating God to His creature” (creature 
always meaning man, never animals as in Ancient 
Egyptian theriomorphism). In the latter sense, which 
is the only one used in Islamic theology proper, it 
aims at the problem of how to interpret the anthro¬ 
pomorphic discourse in the Scripture, i.e. at the exegeti- 
cal level. Here, the closest parallels outside Islam are 
found in Judaism. If, however, it is contrasted with 
tanzih, the term also opens up the systematical ques¬ 
tion of how the personalist aspect of the divine pre¬ 
supposed by all theistic religions has to be dealt with. 
What influenced Islamic thinking most in this regard 
was Neoplatonic philosophy, especially in the form it 
had assumed in Christian theology. 

The Kur’an is by intention strongly transcenden¬ 
talism it does not, however, avoid anthropological lan¬ 
guage as a symbolic reference to God’s actions and 
qualities. This was not in the beginning felt as a ten¬ 
sion or contradiction. When Islam, however, expanded 
into the lands of the civilisations of the Ancient World, 
both transcendentalist and anthropomorphist tenden¬ 
cies were sharpened by the religious ideas prevailing 
in the new environment. Hadith, therefore, contains 
many anthropomorphist sayings, some of which are 
obviously exegetical whereas others go far beyond this. 
Early tajsir works were sometimes so strongly anthro¬ 
pomorphist that they had to be purged in later recen¬ 
sions (cf. e.g. Mukatil b. Sulayman). Theologians, either 
Sunni and starting from Hadith (e.g. Dawud al- 
Djawaribf) or ShfT and taking up the spirit of Kufan 
circles (Hisham al-Djawallkl or Hi sham b. al-Hakam), 
gave this development a systematic turn by speculat¬ 
ing about how God may be ascribed a shape or a 
form {sura), whether He has or is a body {(fyism), how 
His speech (kalam, i.e. revelation) proceeds from Him, 
etc. The transcendentalist pattern, on the other hand, 
did not pass through Hadith , but was expressed in 
theological terms right away, with Dja‘d b. Dirham 
and Djahm b. Safwan f q.ov.], later on with the 
Mu'tazila. The MuHazilfs took transcendentalism to 
be a necessary prerequisite of tawhid. But the anthro- 
pomorphists did not see any contradiction between 
their standpoint and tawhid either; they wrote books 
under this title and made it clear in their theology 
that they did not want to “assimilate” God to man 
or understand Him as a composite entity. 

As far as the aspects of Islamic anthropomorphism 
are concerned, we can differentiate between (a) anthro¬ 
pomorphism proper, concerning God’s outward appear¬ 


ance, His shape (nopipf)); (b) God’s actions like speaking, 
sitting, etc.; (c) His feelings like wrath, satisfaction, etc., 
so-called anthropopathisms; and (d) “passive” anthro¬ 
pomorphisms inasmuch as God may be the object of 
human perception: when He is seen, heard, etc. 

(a) Anthropomorphism proper. The Kur’an mentions 
God’s face (wadjh), His eyes (though never in the dual, 
only in the plural and in the singular), His hands, in 
a certain way His side {d}anb\ sura XXXIX, 56), and 
possibly His leg (LXVIII, 42). But all the passages 
involved had a primarily metaphorical meaning; in 
the two last cases, the connection with God had even 
intentionally to be established first. Some of them 
were further elaborated in Hadith. Sura XXXVIII, 75 
which implied God’s having created Adam “with His 
own hands” was filled out by saying that He kneaded 
Adam’s clay for forty days; XXXIX, 67, “the earth 
altogether shall be His handful on the Day of Re¬ 
surrection”, was made more concrete by asking which 
part of it will be on each finger; when, in VII, 143, 
God was supposed to have made Mount Sinai “crum¬ 
ble to dust”, people thought that He achieved that 
by merely putting out the tip of His little finger. In 
this way, even a new limb was added; since, accord¬ 
ing to L, 30, Hell is going to ask “Are there any 
more (sinners) to come?”, one could imagine God 
putting his foot [kadarri) into the fire in order to quench 
its heat. The most important addition, however, was 
the statement of Gen. i. 27, according to which God 
created Adam in His image ( e ald suratihl); this was not 
found in the Kur’an and became now, via Hadith, 
the basis of theological speculation. The word sura 
(for Hebrew d e mut, which simply meant “likeness”) 
referred to sura VII ( sawwamakum “We shaped you”), 
and LXIV, 3 (ahsana suwarakum “He shaped you well”); 
the question then was how man’s beautiful shape 
reflected God’s own appearance. 

The question had two sides. One could speculate 
about the similarity in man; then one could say, e.g., 
that Adam, as long as he was in Paradise, had been 
a lot taller than later human beings since God is 
immensely big. But normally, one concentrated on 
the similarity in God: He looks like the blessed in 
Paradise, young and with curly hair, perhaps 32 years 
old (like Jesus!), perhaps only about 15, like a youth 
who has not yet grown his beard. His size is seven 
spans, as said Mukatil b. Sulayman and afterward 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, ideal spans which were not nec¬ 
essarily identical with human ones. In order to link 
these popular conceptions with the Kur’an, the the¬ 
ologians discovered the enigmatic attribute samad in 
CXII, 2. They understood it as “solid, massive” and 
saw in it the description of a bodily constitution which 
guarantees unity (the topic of the entire sura). God 
is not hollow or porous, as said Mukatil b. Sulayman; 
only man is hollow, and he is porous because he con¬ 
sists of clay. Man has a cavity [faawf), namely, his 
chest and his belly; God does not. God therefore does 
not need food; He has neither digestion nor sexual¬ 
ity. He “does not beget nor has He been begotten” 
(CXII, 3). But He speaks and He thinks, for He is 
wise. This is why Dawud al-Djawaribf pretended, in 
contrast to Mukatil, that God can only be massive in 
His lower part. He has to be hollow from His waist 
upward, since His speech, i.e. revelation, comes forth 
from His mouth and His wisdom, namely, the Kur’an, 
from His heart, i.e. from His chest. Shf £ f theology 
tried to attenuate this approach by conceiving God 
as a luminous being which has a different and much 
more subtle matter than man. Hisham al-Djawaliki, 
though still thinking of God as having a “form”, imag- 
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ined Him to consist of white light which only changed 
into black when His profuse hair had to be described. 
Hisham b. al-Hakam then gave up the sura concept 
altogether and merely ascribed to God an ideal geo¬ 
metrical shape which he called a “body” (djisni) in 
the philosophical sense of the word (like atbgoi in Stoi¬ 
cism). While Hisham al-Djawaliki still assumed that 
God had senses, Hisham b. al-Hakam conceived God 
as a regularly-shaped mass of light which emits rays 
as means of perception. This could no longer be called 
anthropomorphism, but since he used the word (jjism 
which, under a perspective different from his, evoked 
God’s being composite, he was labelled a corporeal- 
ist (mu$assim). 

(b) God’s actions. Among those divine actions which 
were mentioned in the Kurian many could immedi¬ 
ately be linked to God’s body: seeing, hearing, speak¬ 
ing, creating (like shaping Adam out of clay, anything 
except creatio ex nihilo). Most important was God’s sit¬ 
ting on the throne, the symbol of His majesty and 
power. Only one action was explicitly denied: sleep¬ 
ing; “slumber seizes Him not, neither sleep” (II, 255, 
in the throne verse; cf. Ps. cxxi. 4). Sleeping would 
have been the negation of His acting, a period of 
rest during His creation which the Kur’an, in con¬ 
trast to the Bible, deemed unworthy of God. In Hadlth 
we then get reflections about how God is sitting on 
His throne (leaning back, one leg put upon the other) 
or whether He allows somebody to sit at His side in 
order to honour him or to even let him partake in 
His power (e.g. the Prophet when he practices inter¬ 
cession, shqfa'a [ g.v .]). In Jerusalem, people believed 
that God had left His footprint on the Rock of Mount 
Zion because His throne had been standing there in 
the earthly paradise before He got up and ascended 
to Heaven. This idea was combined in the Umayyad 
period with Muhammad’s night journey (isra’), which 
led him to Jerusalem and made him encounter God 
in the garden which was located in the precincts of 
the “Solomonic” (i.e. Herodian) Temple. God was sit¬ 
ting there on His throne in the shape of a beardless 
youth with a crown on His head and golden sandals 
on His feet. He could even be imagined to touch the 
Prophet then with His hand, as a gesture of intimacy, 
when He conveyed a secret or a message to him. 
But He could also be thought to appear at Mecca, 
during the Pilgrimage, “at the eve of ‘Arafa”, when 
He used to come down from Heaven riding on a 
camel in order to accept the supplications or the re¬ 
pentance of the believers. This was not a symbol of 
His power then but of His compassion and mercy. 

(c) Anthropopathisms. Among God’s feelings and pas¬ 
sions, His mercy was most prominent in the Kur’an. 
But it was never felt to be anthropomorphic; it was 
simply part of His essence. Similarly, His wrath {sakhat, 
ghadab) and His satisfaction (rida) were considered by 
many early theologians as His main and only attrib¬ 
utes, expressing the polarity of His nature. The anti- 
Islamic treatise attributed to Ibn al-Mukaffa 4 criticised 
the common tendency to ascribe grief and mourning 
to God; in Hadlth , it could be said that God wept 
about the annihilation of mankind by the Flood. The 
only attributes which became problematic in the long 
run were those which seemed to injure God’s sover¬ 
eignty or perfection: His cunning (makr y cf. Ill, 54, 
and IV, 142), His mockery (II, 15, and IX, 79), His 
forgetfulness (IX, 67) or His patience (sabr, which 
could also mean “enduring”). A special case was divine 
love; it was rejected by theologians and jurists (who 
thought compassion to be more appropriate), accepted, 
however, and frequently glorified by the mystics. 


(d) “Passive” anthropomorphisms. According to certain 
hadiths, God may touch man. But He can never be 
touched Himself. He can be heard, though, and He 
can also possibly be seen. His being heard was never 
questioned; only the mode was a matter of dispute. 
Moses was mentioned in the Kurian as the one who 
had been spoken to by God directly (IV, 164); in 
contrast to him, Muhammad heard the revelation 
only through an intermediary, i.e. Gabriel. When the 
Hanbalis later on called the pronunciation (laf£) of 
the Kurian uncreated, they assumed that, during the 
act of recitation, everybody hears the Speech of God 
as such. The vision was more problematic. The two 
visions of Muhammad alluded to in the Kur’an (LIII, 
5-12, and 13-18) did not mention God explicitly; they 
could as well be interpreted as referring to Gabriel. 
When the Prophet met God during his mi'radg [<?.y.], 
many people doubted that he had seen Him in per¬ 
son; they thought that he had only heard Him speak 
from behind a veil. The Kur’anic basis for the beatific 
vision in Paradise was weak; the doctrine was rejected 
by the Mu'tazila but finally accepted by the major¬ 
ity, at least in Sunnism [see ru*yat allah]. 

Unrestricted anthropomorphism did not withstand 
the onslaught of the Mu'tazills; their theology in this 
respect shaped the Islamic identity until today. Before 
their time, transcendentalism had a precarious stand; 
Dja‘d b. Dirham and Djahm b. Safwan were both 
executed, though probably for political rather than 
dogmatical reasons. At that time, in the late Umayyad 
period, part of Islamic theological thinking may still 
have been tinged by a Neoplatonic spirit. Dja c d b. 
Dirham pretended that God could never have taken 
Abraham as His “friend” { khaHl ; cf. IV, 125) or have 
spoken to Moses; possibly he also denied Muhammad’s 
having seen God during the mfrafy. Djahm b. Safwan 
rejected God’s being heard or seen, too; for him, God 
was simply the absolute Power. God is not only beyond 
any form, but also beyond being as such; he is not 
anything {shay’). This was more than the Mu'tazilTs 
later on admitted. They were not against calling God 
§hay\ insofar as He exists, and they did not deny 
God’s speech altogether but accepted it as long as it 
was created in an earthly substratum (the burning 
bush, e.g.). The Kurianic argument which they used 
against anthropomorphism was that of XLII, 11, laysa 
ka-mithlihi $hay\ which was understood now as mean¬ 
ing absolute and not only relative otherness. God 
could then be described as shay ? la ka } l~ashya y . This 
turned out to be a suitable expression which spread 
far beyond the Mu'tazila. Amongst the Mu'tazila them¬ 
selves, other definitions of otherness had been tested: 
God as khildf al J alam “the (absolute) divergence from 
the world” (Abu ’1-Hudhayl), or simply as ghayr “the 
Other” (‘Abbad b. Sulayman). In the earliest phase, 
theologians like Dirar b. c Amr had expressed the same 
idea by saying that only God’s existence (anniyya) is 
accessible to the human mind, not his essence ( mahiyya ); 
this position, however, was given up when Abu 
’1-Hudhayl and others after him started elaborating a 
doctrine of attributes. 

Talking about attributes meant mitigating the con¬ 
cept of tanzih. The radical position held by Djahm b. 
Safwan was never repeated again except by the 
IsmaHlfs in Eastern Persia. They developed a consist¬ 
ent theologia negativa on the basis of Neoplatonic phi¬ 
losophy where God was beyond being and therefore 
ineffable, neither shay’ nor not shay \ According to 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmam, He was not even the cre¬ 
ator; creation (ibda e ) was effected by the first Intel¬ 
ligence, whereas God was severed from the world 
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and remained unknown. According to the view of 
the Islamic majority, such ideas were sectarian. Even 
Mu'tazili tanzih was soon denounced as ta'til. Ulti¬ 
mately, it survived only in Imamf and Zaydi Shf‘f 
thought. In Sunni Islam, the Ash'ari reaction led to 
a readjustment of the fronts. The anthropomorphisms 
were incorporated into God’s essence (dhat), as sifat 
khabariyya, i.e. attributes based on the evidence of 
Kur’an and Hadith which should be understood bi-la 
kayf. This latter formula was to have a long history. 
It could mean “without further comment”; this is how 
it was used by the Hanbalfs and other ashab al-hadlth 
who were close to them. The relevant traditions were 
then collected and interpreted in books like Ibn Khu- 
zayma’s K. al-Tawhld wa-i(hbdt sifat al-Rabb , Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn al-Bayhakf’s K. al-Asma y wa Tsifat or Ibn 
al-Djawzf’s Daf c shubhat al-tashblh. Theologians, how¬ 
ever, used bi-la kayf rather in the sense of “without 
qualifying God in a way only to be applied to His 
creation”; they presented it as a middle course be¬ 
tween a literal acceptance of the anthropological state¬ 
ments in the Scripture (» takyif, tashbih) on one side 
and their metaphorical interpretation in the Mu c tazilf 
sense (ta’wil « ta'til) on the other. Even Ibn Taymiyya 
adopted this attitude. Among those who kept aloof 
from it were al-Ghazalf and Ibn Rushd (in his Kashf 
c an manahidg al-adilla ); they rather differentiated between 
tashbih (bi-la kayf) and tanzih (■ figurative interpreta¬ 
tion, ta’unl ) according to a social criterion, by con¬ 
trasting the discourse of lay people ( e awamm) with that 
of the experts (khawass). The question of whether man 
cannot talk about God unless in anthropological lan¬ 
guage anyway, his discourse inevitably being metaphor¬ 
ical (ma$az), was rarely asked since the Kurian was 
thought to be the speech of God Himself (kaldm Allah) 
and therefore veritative (haklki) by definition. 
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TASHELHlT (Tashlhiyt), a dialect of Berber. 
1. Linguistic region. 

Tashelhft or Tashlhiyt is the most important Berber 
dialect of Morocco, both by the number of its speak¬ 
ers and by the extent of its area. The space within 
which it is used as a first language comprises an area 
within a line in the north connecting Essaouira 
(Mogador) and Tanant in the High Atlas, a line fol¬ 
lowing the eastern slopes of the High Atlas towards 
the region of Ouarzazate, a southern line following 
the course of the Wadi Dra and western one repre¬ 
sented by the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the 
Wadi Noun to Essaouira. 

From the point of view of physical geography, this 
is a region of comparative contrasts: mountain zones 


of the High and Anti-Atlas, the Haha plateau in the 
north-west and the Ait Baamrane one in the south¬ 
west, the plains of the Sus and of Tiznit [q.vv.], val¬ 
leys in the upper levels and pre-desert zones in the 
south-east and south-west of the region. It is popu¬ 
lated by sedentaries practising a traditional agricul¬ 
ture on the plateaux and mountains (cereals and the 
rearing of sheep and goats), whereas modern agri¬ 
culture predominates on the plains (citrus fruits, banana 
groves and market gardening). 

Because of very many difficulties, the most impor¬ 
tant being the precariousness of the economy and 
demographic pressure, the region has been charac¬ 
terised by both an internal and an important exter¬ 
nal migration. Migration of labour towards France 
and Belgium was considerable during the period 1960- 
70; the rural exodus is still a large-scale one, towards 
the urban centres, with the people of the Sus, notably 
those originally from the Anti-Atlas, being mainly con¬ 
cerned with trade in foodstuffs. Finally, it is also a 
region for tourism, with the beach resort of Agadir, 
the historic town of Taroudant and the picturesque 
countrysides of Tafraout and Ouarzazate. 

2. Language. 

The structure of Tashelhit. 

The population of this region is for the most part 
Berber-speaking, but with Arabic-speaking communi¬ 
ties implanted on the plains (Oulad Teima, Oulad 
Berrehil, Oulas Boutayeb, Oulad Jerrar, etc.). The 
idiom used by the Berber-speaking population is Shluh, 
in Berber tashlhit (tashlhiyt), and the native speaker of 
this is called ashlhi (or ashlhiy), pi. ishlhiyen. The dialect 
is relatively homogenous, despite some divergencies in 
the spoken varieties. 

In phonology, Tashelhft is considered to be an 
“occlusive” dialect. The consonant system includes the 
labials b, m, f the apicals t, d, n, l, r, s, z, sh, j', the 
dorsals k, g, y, w, kh, gh, k; the pharyngeals h, *; the 
laryngeal h; and the emphatics t, d, s, z, j, r, l. All 
consonants can be geminated (lengthened), except gh, 
h and d, which are realised as k and t in the gemi¬ 
nated state. It should, however, be noted that in the 
speech of the communities of the High Atlas, spirants 
are substituted for the occlusives b>h,k>k,g>g ; 
further, in the communities of the Anti-Atlas, sibilants 
are substituted for the dentals (t > s, d > z)- Vowels 
are reduced to i, a, u\ in contrast to other Berber 
dialects, Tashelhft admits syllables with a consonan¬ 
tal core, e.g. ml “to show”, krz “to work”, bzg “to 
puff out, dampen”, bdd “to get up, stand”. Accent is 
not distinctive in Berber; in Tashelhft the tonic accent 
is on the heavy syllable counting from the end of the 
word; in the absence of such a syllable, the final syl¬ 
lable is accented. 

In its main features, the verbal morphology of 
Tashelhft does not differ from other Berber dialects. 
Words are built up from roots, usually comprising 
consonants, generally three (e.g. mgr “to harvest”), but 
sometimes two (e.g. fl “to let, leave”) or even five (e.g. 
frskl “to crack”). The root consonants are always pre¬ 
sent in the word, and give a basic semantic aspect 
to all words derived from that root; the root, joined 
to a vocalic melody, completes a scheme whose form 
and substance vary according to the prosodic struc¬ 
ture of the word. The most simple verbal form is the 
aorist (e.g. bf “to shackle”); the complex forms stem 
from a process of derivation whose nature seems to 
be regulated by the structure of the radical. The inten¬ 
sive aorist expresses habitual or continuous action, and 
is derived by (1) the prefixing of tt (e.g. amg > ttamz 
“to take, hold”); (2) gemination of the first radical 
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(e.g. krf > kkrf “to shackle”); (3) gemination of the first 
radical and infixing of a (e.g. fl > ffal “to leave, let”); 
or (4) gemination of the second radical and the in¬ 
fixing of a (e.g. kl > klla “to spend the day”). The 
causative-factitive form is derived by prefixing a 
voiceless sibilant, simple or geminated according to 
the structure of the root (e.g. bdd > sbdd “to make 
stand up”, Ikm > sslkm “to make arrive, reach”); this 
sibilant becomes assimilated to another sibilant within 
the radical (e.g. kshm > shshksfrm “to cause to enter”, 
nz > ZZflZ “to cause to sell”). The passive form is 
derived by prefixing (1) tt (e.g. ut > ttut “to be beaten”; 
(2) ttu (e.g. krf > ttukraf “to be shackled”; or (3) tti 
(e.g. ags > ttiagas “to be wounded”). The reciprocal- 
reflexive form is derived by prefixing ( 1 ) m (e.g. shawr 

> mshawar “to consult together”); ( 2 ) mm (e.g. zr > 
mmzr “to see each other”); or (3) nn (e.g. Jk > nnjk 
“to exchange”). There also exist super-derived forms 
combining two derived forms starting from the same 
radical (e.g. rwi “to mix up, put into disorder” > 
smmrwi “to turn completely upside-down”). 

The noun varies in gender (e.g. afrux “boy” > tajruxt 
“girl”) and in number (e.g. argaz “man” > irgazn “men”, 
tamgfiart > timgharin “women”). It is likewise subject to 
variation in its state. The placing of the free-state 
noun into the construct state is accompanied by 
changes which modify the structure of the noun’s ini¬ 
tial syllable; these changes follow from determined 
syntactical contexts, as is the case with Berber in gen¬ 
eral (e.g. argaz idda > idda urgaz “the man left”, tamghart 
tkshm > tkshm tmghart “the woman has entered”). The 
verbal noun is most of the time derived from an 
attested root; the noun of agent is formed by the pre¬ 
fixing of a and infixing of a or am (e.g. krz “to plough” 

> amkraz “ploughman”). The noun of action is obtained 
by several processes, of which the most widespread 
are ( 1 ) prefixing and infixing of a in the case of a 
masculine noun (e.g. zug “to go into exile” > azwag 
“exile”; ( 2 ) infixing ta and suffixing i in the case of 
a feminine noun (e.g. las “to shear, clip” > talusi 
“shearing, clipping”). Finally, the noun of instrument 
is formed by prefixing as (e.g. krz “to plough” > askrz 
“plough-share”). 

Regarding syntax, the surface structure is of the 
VSO type (verbal syntagm + nominal syntagm), e.g. 
ikrz umkraz igr “the ploughman has ploughed the field”. 
There are two types of predicate, the verbal one (e.g. 
idda “he left”) and the non-verbal one (e.g. dan inbgiwn 
“I have with me some guests”). One of the charac- 
terisdcs of the phrase in Tashelhlt is the predicative 
construction with the verbal copula g “to be, to put”, 
e.g. g argaz “be a man!” In general, the syntax of the 
phrase is paratactic, with propositions being juxta¬ 
posed, e.g. ibdd ijfgh “he stood up; he went out”, or 
else hypotactic, with co-ordinated propositions, e.g. 
ikshm ntta d tmghart ns d mas d tarwa ns “he came in, 
he and his wife and his mother and his children”. 
However, complex propositional constructions are fre¬ 
quent, both nominal and verbal. The first type could 
be ( 1 ) a relative subject, e.g. argaz Hi yussm “the man 
who is old”; ( 2 ) an appositive relative, e.g. ilia mad ur 
ittajh amya “there are some who have nothing; (3) a 
direct relative, e.g. ajrux Hi izrin “the boy who has 
just passed”. As for a proposition with a verbal pred¬ 
icate, it can take the form of a direct expansion with 
a subordinating word, e.g. mnan ad mmuddun “they 
thought of travelling”, and ur iddi ay High ish&a “he 
did not go out until he had eaten”. The nominal 
group displays several types of construction, notably 
( 1 ) the genitive construction, e.g. adar n usrdun “the 
mule’s hoof”; ( 2 ) the topicalised construction, e.g. ifis 


ish$ha aghyul “the hyaena has eaten the ass”; (3) the 
dislocated, twisted construction, e.g. aghyul ishsha-t ifis 
“the ass, the hyaena has eaten it”; (4) the focussed 
construction, e.g. aghyul ad i shsh a ifis “it is the ass 
which the hyaena has eaten”. 

The socio-linguistic position of TasfieUiit. 

The dialect is used as a vernacular idiom within 
rural communities, and its spheres of usage extend to 
the family circle and to relations outside that circle 
in which Berber-speaking speakers are involved. 
Tashelhlt is the Berber dialect which has the great¬ 
est diffusion outside the Berber-speaking regions; in 
towns, it is found in a situation of linguistic contact, 
notably with colloquial and standard Arabic, but also 
at times with French and Spanish. This contact leads 
Tashelhit-speakers to borrow words from these lan¬ 
guages, but the number of borrowings in Tashelhlt 
is less than in the other Berber dialects of Morocco. 
Berber-speakers residing in towns are ipso facto sub¬ 
ject to a transitional bilingualism or multilingualism 
in which Tashelhlt is in a position of becoming weak¬ 
ened, despite a feeling of conscious identity, especially 
in the circles of urban elites. 

Bibliography : 1. Bibliographical sources 
for Berber. A. Basset, La langue berbere, in Handbook 
of African languages , London-Oxford 1952-69 (appen¬ 
ded bibl.); J.R. Applegate, The Berber language, Current 
trends in linguistics, 6 , 1970 (appended bibl.); 
L. Galand, Langues et literatures berberes. Vingt-cinq ans 
d’etudes, Paris 1979; S. Chaker and A. Bonfour, 
Langue et literatures berberes. Chronique des etudes XII 
(1992-1993), Paris 1994; Cl. Brenier-Estrine, Biblio¬ 
graphic berbere annotee ( 1992-1993 ), Travaux et docu¬ 
ments de 1’IREMAM, 16, Aix-en-Provence 1994. 
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Un aspect morphologique du nom en tamazight Vetat d’an- 
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3. Literature. 

Tashelhlt (Tashlhiyt) is the only Berber language 
which has a long and continuous written tradition. 
This tradition goes back at least nine centuries, and 
can be divided into three periods. 

(i) Mediaeval period. We know from the works of sev¬ 
eral historians that Berber texts were written during 
the Middle Ages. Most famous among these was the 
Murshid composed in Arabic and Berber by the Mahdx 
Ibn Tumart [q.v.\. As far as is known, neither this text 
nor any other longer, coherent text from this period 
has been preserved. However, the sparse materials 
that have survived are sufficient to show that Berber 
texts were indeed being written during the Middle 
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Ages, and that this was done in a consistent, specially 
designed orthography using the Maghrib? Arabic script. 

The most important source for our knowledge of 
mediaeval Berber and its orthography is the Kitab al- 
Asma 3 “Book of nouns”, an Arabic-Berber dictionary 
containing 2,500 bilingual entries which was composed 
in the year 540/1145 by Abu £ Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Dja'far al-Kaysi, also known as Ibn al-Ramama or 
Ibn Tunart (478-567/1085-1172). Several copies of 
this dictionary are preserved in the library of Leiden 
University. The same library possesses a fragment of 
a mediaeval manuscript containing a text on ethics 
entirely written in Berber. Another important source 
are the Berber phrases that are found in the anony¬ 
mous Kitab al-Ansab and in the memoirs of al-Baydhak, 
a companion of Ibn Tumart (ed. Levi-Provengal, Docu¬ 
ments inedits d’histoire almohade , Paris 1928). These two 
texts contain a wealth of Berber names of persons, 
tribes and places. Berber place-names are also found 
in the work of Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakr? (ed. de Slane, 
Description de VAfrique septentrionale , Paris 1857) and other 
works on geography and history. All these Berber 
materials are written down in a highly consistent 
orthography. The earliest examples of the use of this 
orthography are found in the numerous Berber names 
of plants and other materia medica found in pharma¬ 
cological manuals such as the works of Abu ’1-Kasim 
al-Zahrawi (Albucasis, d. 404/1013 [see al-zahrawI]) 
and Ibn Biklarish (d. after 500/1106 [q.v. in Suppl.]). 

The Berber language recorded in these sources is 
closely related to Ta§helhlt, and is probably an archaic 
form of it. 

(ii) Pre-modem and modem period. More than two hun¬ 
dred texts in Tashelhit dating from the 16th century 
to the present have been preserved in manuscripts. 
In scope and volume, this literary tradition is com¬ 
parable to other African vernacular literatures in the 
Arabic script, e.g. Fulani, Hausa and Swahili. 

The large majority of the texts deal with religious 
subjects, especially theology ( ttawhid), ritual obligations 
(i IHbadat ), and accounts of Judgment Day and the Here¬ 
after ( lahwal n-likhrt). A special genre is formed by the 
texts called nnsaht “advice” (Ar. nasaha or nasiha), whose 
purpose it is to provide the illiterate population with 
information on orthodox Islamic practice, as opposed 
to unorthodox or un-Islamic practices (lbida c ). In addi¬ 
tion to these, there are panegyric poems on the Prophet 
and well-known, popularised stories such as the Lkist 
n-Tusf ii Story of Joseph” and the Lghazawat n-Bn Zhajar 
“Raids of Ibn DjaTar”. Tashelhit texts usually have 
titles in Arabic. 

All these texts are composed in verse, using Berber 
metres. Prose texts are less common. Examples include 
bilingual vocabularies, anthologies of hadxth and man¬ 
uals on medicine. Tashelhit is not ordinarily used in 
letters or documents. 

The earliest preserved, long Tashelhit text was 
written by Ibrahim b. £ Abd Allah al-Sanhadjl, com¬ 
monly known as Aznag (d. 1005/1597). Around 1590 
he composed a work entitled c Aka 3 id al-din or Vkayd 
n-ddin “Chapters on religion”. This is a text-book for 
the Islamic sciences which constitute the curriculum 
in a traditional college ( Irndrsl ). Another early author 
is c Abd Allah b. Sa‘Id al-Hahl (d. 1012/1602-4), who 
composed a text on the Hereafter (mentioned in the 
Nuzhal al-hadi, ed. Houdas, 210, tr. 343). 

From the middle of the 17th century we have an 
Arabic-Tashelhlt vocabulary containing 900 bilingual 
entries by £ Abd Allah b. Shu c avb al-Hllall. 

The most famous author is Muhammad b. ‘All al- 
Hawzall, known as Awzal (d. 1162/1749). He com¬ 


posed an admonition (Imaufidd) entitled Bahr al-dumu c 
“Ocean of tears” which includes an account of the 
Hereafter, and a manual of Malik? law entitled al- 
Hawd “The reservoir” which is still widely used by 
Tashelhlt-speaking Jukaha 3 . An extensive commentary 
on al-Hawd entitled al-Mandjd “The pasture” was writ¬ 
ten in Tashelhit prose by al-Hasan b. Mubarak al- 
Tamuddizt? (d. 1316/1899). This is the longest extant 
text in Tashelhit. 

Other fikh manuals were composed by Dawud b. 
c Abd Allah al-Tamsawtl (d. after 1166/1753), Muham¬ 
mad b. Yahya al-Tlzakhtl (d. ca. 1275/1858-9) and 
by £ AlI b. Ahmad al-DarkawI (d. 1328/1910). 

The most prolific authors of “books of counsel”, 
“pieces of advice”, are Ahmad b. c Abd al-Rahman al- 
Timll, known as Imml (d. 1327/1909) and Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-Hana’I (d. 1295/1878). A lengthy 
Kitab al-Bida e “Book on heresies” was written by al- 
Hasan b. Ahmad al-Irazanl (d. 1308/1890-1). 

The most famous panegyric of the Prophet is al- 
Kasida al-bushikriyya by Muhammad b. e Abd Allah al- 
Bushikrl (d. 1282/1865-6). An adaptation of al-BusIrl’s 
famous Kasidat al-Burda by c Abd Allah b. Yahya 
al-Hamidl (18th century) is often recited on festive 
occasions. 

The Tashelhit literary tradition remains alive today. 
Old texts are still being (photo-)copied, and new texts 
are being composed. 

(iii) The present day. Since the 1970s, a small mod¬ 
ern literature has sprung up. This literature is com¬ 
posed by European-oriented literati, who on the whole 
have little or no knowledge of the older tradition. 
Publications include bundles of poetry by Muhammad 
Mustawl, among them Iskraf “Shacldes” (Casablanca 
1976), Tadsa d-imttawn “Laughter and tears” (ibid. 1979) 
and Asays “Dance floor” (Rabat 1988), by Ibrahim 
Akhiyat (Tabratt “Letter”, Rabat 1989) and by Mustafa 
Blzran (IJrawn “Leaves”, Casablanca 1987) as well as 
a play entitled Ussan smmidnin “Cold days” by Mu’min 
4 All al-Safi (Casablanca 1983). Ibrahim Akhiyat is also 
the editor of the periodical Amud “Seeds” (“Revue de 
creation en Tamazighte”, first issue Rabat 1990). A 
noteworthy feature of this new literature is the use 
of neologisms; most publications contain an explana¬ 
tory list of the neologisms used in the text. 

Writers from this group are involved in publica¬ 
tions devoted to Tashelhit orality. Muhammad Mustawl 
is the editor of a series devoted to oral literature enti¬ 
tled Tifawin “Lights” (first issue Rabat 1985), and he 
has edited a collection of proverbs (Mian willi zrinin 
“The forebears said”, Casablanca 1980). 

All these modem publications use the Arabic script 
to record Tashelhit. From the 1980s onward, the Latin 
script is used as well, especially in Tashelhit texts pub¬ 
lished in the Moroccan newspaper Al Bayane. A trans¬ 
lation of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet in Latin script 
was published by Ahmed Adghirni (Rabat 1995). 

Script. 

a) The mediaeval materials are written in fully- 
vocalised Ma gh rib! Arabic script in which the fatha 
represents the vowel e (schwa) and the huruf al-madd 
represent the vowels a, i and u. The Berber consonant 
g is represented either by djim or by kdf and the con¬ 
sonant zh by d}im or by skin. The letter sad repre¬ 
sents the consonant z • Words are generally separated. 

b) The traditional Tashelhit orthography uses an 
adapted form of the Maghrib! Arabic script. The 
alphabet (id-lif) is recited in the usual Maghrib! order, 
except that za 3 and dad have exchanged places. The 
consonant zh is written with djim and two additional 
letters have been formed, sad and kaf with three dia- 
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critical points, to represent the consonants z and g re¬ 
spectively. These two letters are not part of the recited 
alphabet. The script is always fully vocalised, with the 
vowel signs fatha , kasra and damma representing the 
vowels a, i and u (the schwa of the mediaeval language 
has been lost in pre-modern and modern Tashelhlt). 
The huruf al-madd are used in verse texts to represent 
the vowels that have metrical stress. Words are writ¬ 
ten in clusters. The core of a cluster is usually a noun 
or a verb, with various pronominal affixes, prever- 
bials, prepositions and the like connected to it, e.g. 
ur illi mad d ingadda “there is nothing like it” is writ¬ 
ten as urilli maddingadda. 

c) The modern literature uses a newly-designed, 
unvocalised Arabic orthography in which the huruf al- 
madd represent the vowels and in which the words 
are separated. The Persian zke is used to represent z 
and gaf is used to represent g. 

d) The Latin orthography for Tashelhlt, propagated 
by the Moroccan magazine Tifawt since the 1980s, 
has been designed with typographical simplicity in 
mind. Thus, c is used for sk, j for zh> d for c ayn and 
x for jfsh. The subscript point used in scholarly tran¬ 
scriptions has been replaced with a circumflex placed 
on an adjacent vowel, e.g. Muhammad for Muhammad , 
azur for agur. 

Bibliography : The only comprehensive study is 
N. van den Boogert, The Berber literary tradition of 
the Sous , Publication of the De Goeje Fund, 27, 
Leiden 1997. An edition and translation of the Bahr 
al-dumu 1 by Muhammad Awzal is included in this 
study. An edition in the original orthography is B.H. 
Strieker, Vocean des pleurs. Pome berbere de Muhammad 
al-Awzalt , Publication of the De Goeje Fund, 19, 
Leiden 1960. J.-D. Luciani, El H’aoudh. Texte berbere 
(dialecte du Sous) par Meh 3 ammed ben Ali ben Brahim , 
publie avec me traduction Jranfaise et des notes, Algiers 
1897, is an edidon in transcripdon with translation 
of Awzal’s al-Hawd. Another edition of the same 
text in modernised Arabic orthography is ‘Abd Allah 
al-Rahmam, al~Hawd fi Tfhh al-maliki bi ’l-lisan al- 
amazighi li ’ l-shaykh Mhmrned u c Atx Awzal , Casablanca 
1397/1977. An edition of the Berber materials in 
al-Hflalr’s vocabulary as well as several other vocab¬ 
ularies is van den Boogert, Revelation des enigmes. Lexi- 
ques arabo-berberes des XVII e et XVIIP siecles, Travaux 
et documents de 1’IREMAM, Aix-en-Provence 1998. 
Bio-bibliographical data on many of the authors of 
manuscript-texts are found in the works of 
Muhammad al-Mukhtar al-Susi, in particular Ridjalat 
al-Hlm al J arabi , Tangier 1989, and Sus al- c alima , 2nd 
impr. Casablanca 1984. 

(N. van den Boogert) 

TASHIF (a.), mistake in writing, synonymous, 
in spite of sporadic arrificial attempts to make a dis¬ 
tinction, with tahrif (without, however, the specialised 
use of the latter, [<p.]). While its meaning is unam¬ 
biguous, the derivation of the word is less so. Its con¬ 
nection with s-hf in the (originally South Semitic) 
meaning of “to write” [see mushaf] can be considered 
certain; the negative connotation may reflect a negative 
attitude toward all writing as against orality, rather 
than a privative use of the second form of the verb. 
It is not excluded that tahrif may have influenced the 
formation. Note also sahafi/suhufi (Lane, 1655a) “one 
who commits mistakes in writing,” presumably from 
“one being concerned with written sheets (?).” 

Muslim scholars were fully alert to mistakes as the 
ever-present bane of writing and discussed them in 
minute detail. It was always stressed that the character 
of the Arabic script provided unusual opportunities 


for mistakes to be made, a subject also systematised 
in mu’talf wa-muhhtalf/muhhtalf wa-mu’talf works. The 
extraordinary importance of proper names in Muslim 
culture and the central position of poetry, with its 
manifold problems of comprehension and interpreta¬ 
tion, added to the widespread concern with tashif 
Above all, the need for accuracy in the transmission 
process of hadith and the religious/legal sciences cre¬ 
ated a vital interest in potential mistakes, even among 
those who were convinced of the superiority of writing 
over memory (see e.g. al-Khatib al-Ba gh dadT, Kifaya , 
245 IT., or Ibn al-Salah, Mukaddima, ch. 35). Under¬ 
standably, in a climate where no distinction was usu¬ 
ally made between sound and written symbol, a 
distinction between miswriting and misreading could 
not be maintained. Thus reading mistakes with regard 
to vocalisation, something not normally indicated in 
writing at all, found much attention, and tashif increas¬ 
ingly included all kinds of linguistic errors. 

In the manuscript age, it made no sense to trace 
mistakes to particular, identifiable manuscripts. Occa¬ 
sional references are found, in particular in the com¬ 
mentary literature. To a large degree, literary tashif 
works are filled with anecdotes whose authenticity 
cannot be proved and is usually somewhat irrelevant. 
These anecdotes were often used in the bitter fights 
among philologists, with the purpose of ridiculing the 
individual to whom a mistake was ascribed. Very com¬ 
monly they were invented just to add to the stock of 
humorous and entertaining material. This is most 
obvious in the many “intentional” miswritings that 
challenge the addressee to discover, through chang¬ 
ing the diacritics, a message different from what the 
written words originally seem to suggest. Rarely, a 
serious historical background may be discerned, as in 
the famous tashif of the command ahsi “count, regis¬ 
ter!” to ihhsi “castrate!” (see E.K. Rowson, in JAOS, 
cxi [1991], 691). 

Although Muslim scholars no doubt discussed writ¬ 
ing mistakes since the earliest times, it was the 4th/10th 
century that saw the composition of monographs with 
sahhafa/tashif in their titles, apart from the apparently 
lost and brief Tashif al- c ulama 3 in the list of works of 
the 3rd/9th-century Ibn Kutayba, see Fihrist , 77. The 
treatise on the mistakes of Kuft philologists by al-SulI, 
Ma sahhafa jihi al-Kufiyyun, is partly recoverable from 
al-Safadr, Tashlh , while little is known of al-Darakutnf’s 
Tashif al-muhadditfin (bibliographical references in 
the introduction of the edition of his al-Mu 3 talif wa 
Tmukhtalif 44 n. 5). Three full-length monographs are 
preserved and have been edited. They illustrate dif¬ 
ferent approaches to the subject. Hamza al-Isfaham 
[^.y.] brilliantly probes the suspected reasons for the 
occurrence of writing mistakes; he goes also far afield, 
considering such interesting topics as the various 
Persian scripts and other writing systems and includ¬ 
ing the cherished jeu d’esprit of riddles [see lughz; 
mu'amma]. In his large work, the roughly contempo¬ 
rary Abu Ahmad al- 4 Askar! ([^.p.], see also Sezgin, 
GAS, viii, 181-2) put greater stress on the purely lit¬ 
erary aspects, and he occasionally admits that his 
material may go beyond any proper definition of what 
constitutes writing mistakes. Much later, al-Safadf [</.».] 
devoted much attention to the theoretical possibilities 
of mistaking words and to their supposedly correct 
forms and usages in contrast to “common” practice; 
he presents his material in alphabetical order and 
indicates the sources he used, thus creating a useful 
specialised dictionary. 

The subject of tashif was hardly consolidated into 
a distinct scholarly discipline. However, Tashkopruzade 
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[q.v] cannot be blamed for reserving a place for it 
among his numerous e ulum. He presumably got a good 
laugh out of the story of the destruction of al-Basra 
by the Zandj, misspelt rih “wind”, and attributed 
anachronistically to the caliph ‘All. 
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TASHKENT, usually written Tashkend or Tashkend 
in Arabic and Persian manuscripts, a large town 
in Central Asia, in the oasis of the Circik, watered 
by one of the right bank tributaries of the Sir Darya 
[q.v.] or Jaxartes now, since the break-up of the USSR, 
in the Uzbekistan Republic (lat. 41° 16' N., long. 69° 
13' E.). 

1. History till 1865. 

Nothing is known of the origin of the settlement 
on the Cirifik. According to the Greek and Roman 
sources, there were only nomads on the other side of 
the Jaxartes. In the earliest Chinese sources (from the 
2nd century B.C.), mendon is made of a land of Yu- 
ni, later identified with the territory of Tashkent; this 
land is later called Co-ci or Co-shi or simply §hi. 
The corresponding Chinese character is used with the 
meaning of “stone”, and this is connected by E. Cha- 
vannes {Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux, St. Peters¬ 
burg 1903, 140) with the later Turkish-Sogdian hybrid 
name {lash “stone” and kend “town with a moat and 
rampart” * “stone town”). The Chinese transcription 
must certainly correspond to the native name Cac, 
known in the Islamic period; the Arabs here, some¬ 
what unusually (since c is usually rendered by s) ren¬ 
dered the sound c by sh. The Arabic form al-Shash 
gradually drove the original name out of use in the 
written as well as the spoken language. Whether and 
how the modern Turkish name, first found in the 
5th/11th century, is connected with Cac or Shash, is 
still doubtful. The etymology (Tazkent » town of the 
Tazik, i.e. the Arabs) proposed by E. Polivanov { c lkd 
al-fyuman, Festschrift for W. Barthold, Tashkent 1927, 
395) will hardly find favour. 

Details of the land of Cac and its capital, the cir¬ 
cumference of which was about 10 li (less than 5 
km/3 miles), are first found in Chinese sources of the 
3rd century A.D. In the time of Hiuen-Tsang (Memoires 
sur les contrees occidentaux , tr. St. Julien; i, Paris 1857, 
16), there was no ruler in Cac to whom the whole 
country was subject, as in other countries. The sep¬ 
arate towns were under the suzerainty of the Turks. 
In the history of the wars of conquest of the Arabs 
in the 2nd/8th century, there is frequent reference to 


a “king {malik) of Shash”; his capital is given by al- 
Baladhurl, Futuh , ed. de Goeje, 421, and al-Tabari, 
ii, 1517, 1521, as the town of Tarband, not other¬ 
wise mentioned in the Arabic geographical literature; 
that we have here, as the editor D.H. Muller assumed, 
a contracted form of Turarband (al-Mukaddasf, 61 
1. 20), is more than doubtful. The ruling family was 
presumably of Turkish origin. The suzerainty of the 
Turkish Kaghans was at times replaced by that of 
the Chinese. In 133/751 the Chinese governor of 
Kuca, the Korean general Kao Sien-chih, executed 
the prince of al-Shash, and his son appealed for assis¬ 
tance to the Arabs. Ziyad b. Salih, sent by Abu 
Muslim [q.v], inflicted a severe defeat on the Chinese 
in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 133/July 751 (cf. Ibn al-Athfr, v. 
344) on the Talas river [see taraz for details], and 
Kao Sien-chih was killed in the battle. This battle 
established the political supremacy of Islam in Central 
Asia, and no further attempts were made by the 
Chinese to dispute it. 

Under the ‘Abbasid caliphs, the territory of al- 
Shash was regarded as the frontier of Islam against 
the Turks; the settled lands were protected from the 
raids of the nomads by a wall, remains of which still 
exist (see below). Nevertheless the land was conquered 
by the Turks, probably for a short period only, in 
191/806-7. A “prince {sahib) of al-Shash with his 
Turks” is mentioned as an ally of the rebel Raff' b. 
Layth [q.v] (al-Tabari, iii, 712). Under al-Ma’mun, 
al-Shash again belonged to caliphal empire; when in 
204/819, members of the Samanid family became 
governors of various districts in Ma wara’ al-Nahr, 
one of them, Yahya b. Asad (d. 241/855), was granted 
al-Shash [see samanids], In 225/840 the eldest of the 
brothers, Nuh b. Asad, the senior governor of the 
lands entrusted to the Samanids, by conquering IsfTdjab 
(the modem Sayram) succeeded in advancing the fron¬ 
tier further north. About the same time, a canal in 
al-Shash, which had become silted up in the early 
days of Islam, was restored. The caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
(218-27/833-42) contributed 2,000,000 dirhams towards 
the work on these canals (al-Tabari, iii, 1326). 

In the geographical sources of the 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury, Cac/al-Shash appears not as the name of a town 
but as that of a district, essentially the valley of the 
Parak river (the later Circik) which rose, according to 
the Hudud al J dlam , “from behind the mountain of the 
Khalluldi/Karluk” and flowed into the Sir Darya (tr. 
Minorsky, 72). From the proximity of the region to 
the great river, the Sir Darya is often called in the 
geographical literature “the river of Shash”. The region 
was closely linked with that of Ilak, the district to the 
south, in the valley of another right-bank affluent of 
the Sir Darya, the Ahangaran river (modem Anguen), 
also flowing down from the mountains of Farghana 
(see ibid., tr. 72, 117, comm. 356). 

The same sources describe the district of Cac/al- 
Shash as extensive and prosperous, full of enthusias¬ 
tic fighters for the Muslim faith, the local speciality 
being bows and arrows of khadang (probably birch) 
wood {ibid., tr. 118; cf. al-Mukaddasf, 325). The main 
urban centre was Binkath, which had at this time 
many walls and gates, with these walls protecting a 
madxna/shahrastan with a citadel {kal c a, arg), and inner 
and outer suburbs {rabad, birun) with gardens and 
orchards. Water was plentifully supplied by canals, 
and the whole area protected by a wall, built by the 
‘Abbasid commander ‘Abd Allah b. Humayd (b. 
Kahtaba, governor of Khurasan in 159/776) to pro¬ 
tect the town from the pagan Turks (see Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 480-3; Barthold, 
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Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 172-3). Al-BirunI, 
in his al-Kanun al-MaTudx, says that Binkath was called 
in Turkish and Greek “stone tower” (bur<Q al-hifyara), 
apparently alluding to the popular Turkish etymology 
and to the Ptolemaic lithinos pyrgos (for another “stone 
tower”, burd^-i sangin, in Central Asia, but further east 
on the borders of China, see Hudud al- c alam, tr. 85, 
comm. 357). From an examination of the distances 
between settlements in the district given by the geo¬ 
graphers, Barthold thought that the subsequent 
Tashkent is quite possibly on the site of the ancient 
Binkath. Coins were minted at Binkath from early 
‘Abbasid dmes onwards, but normally have the regional 
designation “al-Shash”, only rarely with the addition 
of “Binkath” (see E. von Zambaur, Die Miinzprdgungen 
des Islams, zeitlich und ortlich geordnet , i, Wiesbaden 1968, 
80, 156-7). The tomb of a celebrated fakxh, Abu Bakr 
Muhammad al-Kaffal al-Shashl (d. 365/975-6), called 
by al-Hakim al-Naysaburi Ibn al-Bayyi c the greatest 
Shaft* I scholar of his age in Transoxania, is mentioned 
by Kashghan as a well-known feature of Tashkent 
(where his tomb was still visible in the early 20th 
century, according to Barthold). 

Whether the name Tashkent was in use before the 
Turkish conquest (before the final collapse of the 
Samanid dynasty, the whole Sir Darya territory had 
been ceded to the Turks in 386/996) is doubtful. So 
far as we know, the name “Tashkend” is first found 
in al-BirunI ( Tahkik ma li \l-Hind , ed. Sachau, 149, 
tr. idem, i, 298); from the etymology of the name, 
ai-Biruni wrongly identifies it with the AaGivoi; rcupyot; 
of Ptolemy (see above, and J. Marquart, Erdnsahr , 
Berlin 1901, 155). Mahmud Kashghan, tr. Atalay, i, 
443, iii, 150, mentions “Terken” (otherwise unknown) 
as a “name of Shash” in addition to Tashkend. The 
name Tashkent first appears on coins in the Mongol 
period. In the second half of the 5th/ 11th and in the 
6 th/12th century, coins were struck in Banakath, 
Fanakath or Banakit, which lies quite close to it on 
the right bank of the Sir Darya; it is possible that 
this town at this time was of greater importance than 
Tashkent. In Dj uwavnfs account of the Mongol cam¬ 
paign against Fanakath and Khudjand (tr. Boyle, i, 
91 ff.), Tashkent is not mentioned; only the taking of 
Banakath is recorded. Under Mongol rule, Tashkent, 
for reasons unknown to us, had a better fate than 
Banakath. Tashkent continued to exist as a town and 
was occasionally visited by the Khans; on the other 
hand, Banakath, although it had not offered resis¬ 
tance to the Mongols, was in ruins at this date, and 
it was not dll 794/1392 that Timur rebuilt it under 
the new name of Shahrukhiyya. 

After the decline of the Caghatayids \q.v], Tashkent 
belonged to the empire of Timur and the Timtirids; 
in 890/1485 the town with the lands belonging to it 
was ceded to the Turco-Mongol Khan Yunus, who 
died there in 892/1487 ( Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, tr. Ross, 
114-15). His tomb is in the mosque of Shaykh 
Khawand-i Tuhur (popularly Shaykhantawr), a local 
saint; on his period (8th/14th century), see A. Semenov, 
in Protokoll Turk. Kuczka Ljub. Arkh ., xx [1915], 29. 
Khan Yunus was succeeded by his son Mahmud Khan; 
after 908/1503, Tashkent belonged to the kingdom 
of the Ozbegs, who had, however, to give it up only 
a short rime after the death of the founder of this 
kingdom, Shlbanl Khan [q.v. and shibanids]. During 
the centuries following, Tashkent was sometimes under 
the rule of Ozbegs, sometimes under the Kazaks, and 
in 1135/1723 it was conquered by the Kalmucks 
[q.v.], but not at once occupied by them; the town 
continued to be governed by a prince of Kazak descent 


who was now a vassal of the rulers of the Kalmucks. 
Sometimes its rule passed into the hands of the 
IQiodjas, the descendants of the local saint (see e.g. 
F. Teufel, Quellenstudien zur neueren Geschichte der Chanate, 
in ZDMG, xxxviii [1884], 311). 

During these centuries, the possession of Tashkent 
was frequently the cause of heavy fighting. Some of 
the accounts of these battles are of importance for 
the understanding of the topographical conditions of the 
period. The records of the battles of Tashkent in the 
rime of the Shlbanid ‘Abd Allah Khan b. Iskandar 
[q.v] clearly show that the town of Tashkent had not 
yet assumed its present form. It is not till the 12th/18th 
century that the division of the town into four quarters 
(Kukca, Shaykhantawr, Sibzar and Besh Aghac), with 
a common bazaar, is mentioned. Occasionally, each 
quarter had a chief {hakim) of its own; each quarter 
formed an entity by itself and was very often at war 
with the others. 

About 1780, Yunus Khodja, the chief of the 
Shaykhantawr quarter, succeeded in combining the 
whole town under his rule. Yunus Khodja fought suc¬ 
cessfully against the Kazaks, but suffered a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Ozbegs of Khokand under 
‘Alim Khan; after his death, in the time of his son 
and successor Sultan Khodja, in 1809, Tashkent had 
to submit to the rule of the Khans of Khokand, who 
used it as a springboard for expansion into the Kazak 
steppes. For its history in this period, see khokand. 

Bibliography. Given in the article, but see also 
Barthold, Four studies on the history of Central Asia, tr. 
V. and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1956-62, i, 130, 143, 
156, 160, 163, iii, 94-5, 135; Elr, art. Central Asia , 
v (B. Spuler), vi (R.D. McChesney), vii (Y. Bregel). 

(W. Barthold-[C.E. Bosworth]) 

2. From 1865 to the present. 

Situated at the heart of a huge cotton-growing oasis, 
a regional and international communications centre, 
the city of Tashkent experienced a considerable demo¬ 
graphic and economic development at the end of the 
19th century and became the most important urban 
centre in Central Asia. The major turning-point in 
the town’s history was its submission to Russian rule, 
achieved in June 1865 by General Tchemiaev, one of 
the major protagonists of Tsarist expansion towards 
India. Following the conquest, the colonial town was 
constructed to the east of the original city, made up 
of traditional quarters {mahalla and daha) and outside 
the walls of the latter—an illustration of the concern 
of the Tsarist authorities to avoid direct confronta¬ 
tion with local populations. Two years later, the 
Governorship-General of Turkestan was constituted, 
with Tashkent as the seat of power and General von 
Kaufmann (1867-81) as the first Governor. Hencefor¬ 
ward, there was a surge in political, economic and 
cultural activity (appearance in 1902 of the first clan¬ 
destine Marxist circles, uniting Muslim reformists and 
nationalists fleeing the repression to which they had 
been subjected in Bukhara, publication of the first 
newspaper in the Uzbek language, Turkistan Vilayatining 
Gazeti, first Russo-indigenous secular establishment) 
(Azadaev, 1967). Its population increased from 56,000 
inhabitants in 1868 to 156,000 in 1897. The Trans¬ 
caspian railway reached Tashkent in 1898, and in 
1901 work began on the Trans-Aral line which would 
connect it to Orenburg. Numerous enterprises, banks 
and scientific institutions were established by the civil¬ 
ian and military Russian colonists who, in spite of 
strong reservations on the part of the colonial author¬ 
ities, preoccupied with threats of a fyikad, also obtained 
permission to build Orthodox churches (Dobromyslov, 
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1912). However, it was not until 1912, at a time of 
general internal unrest, that the first, and ephemeral, 
so-called “anti-Muslim” mission was opened in Tash¬ 
kent; its results in terms of proselytism were to be 
insignificant. Besides the popular demonstrations of 
1892 against sanitary measures taken by the Russians 
during a cholera epidemic, reckoned as contrary to 
Islam (Istoriya Uzbekskoy SSR , i, 131), the mutiny of 
Tsarist officers in 1905 and the 1916 ami-labour con¬ 
scription revolt, also affecting the capital of Russian 
Turkestan, were the principal events preceding the 
outbreak of the Revolution of 1917 (Tursunov, 1962). 

The revolutionary activities witnessed in Tashkent 
corresponded to those unfolding in Moscow and Petro- 
grad, with some specifically local features. The town 
lost its status as capital to the benefit of Samarkand; 
June 1917 saw the overthrow of the Turkestan Com¬ 
mittee of the Provisional Government created on 
7 April and, in parallel, the appearance of a counter¬ 
revolutionary front formed by the Military Organisation 
of Tashkent and the “Association of interpreters of 
the SharTV*. the latter created in the old city by the 
leaders of the nationalist bourgeoisie. On 20 October 
(10 November) 1917, the Bolsheviks established the 
REVKOM or Soviet of Tashkent, with the unexpected 
support of Russian colonists perturbed by Muslim pre¬ 
tensions to sovereignty. From 19 to 22 February 1918, 
the army of this Soviet bombarded the “Autonomous 
state of Khokand”, an ephemeral Muslim counter¬ 
power founded in the Farghana valley. This event 
marked the beginning of civil war in Turkestan (1918- 
22 ), which saw the whole of this zone cut off from 
the central regions by General Dutov’s White Army 
and the population decimated by famine. It was also 
the arena for years of warfare between the Red Army 
on the one hand and Basmaci [g.v.] rebels and foreign 
interventionists on the other (Pulatov, Rashidov, 1972). 
Besides the armed insurrection of 9 January 1919 led 
by Ossipov, a former officer of the Tsarist army, 6 
April 1919 saw the constitution of the Musbyuro, 
specifically designed for ideological propaganda in 
Muslim circles on behalf of the Russian Communist 
Party, directed by T. Ryskulov, J. Aliev, J. Ibragimov, 
A. Muhitdinov and N. Khodyaev, reformist leaders 
who had opted for the Bolsheviks ( Tashkent , 1983, 
212). This organisation having proposed the forma¬ 
tion of a Turkish Republic and of a Turkish Com¬ 
munist Party, and faced by the extortions perpetrated 
by the Tashkent Soviet on the Muslim population, 
Lenin decided to re-establish his control, sending in 
the Turkkomissiya led by Frunze {Istoriya kommunisti- 
ceskikh organizatsiy , 1967). In 1924, Tashkent entered 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbekistan, of which 
it once again in 1930 became the capital at the ex¬ 
pense of Samarkand, regaining its central position in 
politics and culture. There are currendy 105 scholas¬ 
tic establishments, for 20,000 pupils (in 1917, the town 
possessed 19 schools for 8,000 pupils) (Pougatchenkova, 
1983, 24). 

As the face of Tashkent has undergone profound 
changes during the decades of Soviet domination, the 
history of its urban development cannot be dissoci¬ 
ated from the political events of which it was the the¬ 
atre. From the beginnings of nascent Bolshevik power, 
the principle of division between traditional town and 
new town was rejected. The task of Soviet urban 
architects was defined as twofold: on the one hand, 
reconstruction of the ancient quarters, damaged by 
the civil war and the destruction that had accompa¬ 
nied the imposition of the Soviet regime; on the other, 
the realisation of officially-sanctioned ideological objec¬ 


tives in the form of social buildings: construction of 
a network of cultural centres, libraries, theatres, edu¬ 
cational, recreational, medical and social infrastruc¬ 
tures. Several phases may be identified in this evolution 
(Uz. SSR, 402-8). 

(i) 1917-41. As elsewhere in the USSR, this period 
belongs under the heading of electrification (first cen¬ 
tral system in 1923) and industrialisation. The end of 
the 1920s marks a phase of intensive construction of 
public and residential buildings in eclectic styles, neo¬ 
classical or constructivist (House of the Supreme Soviet, 
and that of Economic Affairs). The 1930s witnessed 
an acceleration in industrial construction, also resi¬ 
dential quarters ( socgorod ), parks and gardens. The over¬ 
all scheme for the urbanisation of Tashkent, adopted 
in 1938, was inspired by that adopted for Moscow 
in 1935. It left the centre unchanged, built around 
the enormous Lenin Square (currently Independence 
Square) (Kadyrova, 1976), to allow extended construc¬ 
tion as far to the east as to the west of the old city, 
which remained of only marginal interest to the plan¬ 
ners. However, numerous religious buildings which 
were a feature of the mahallas (Bulatova, Mankovskaya 
1938) were destroyed or converted for other purposes 
such as factories, warehouses and printing presses. 

(ii) 1941-54. The entry of the USSR into the 
Second World War caused substantial upheavals in 
the capital of Uzbekistan, to which numerous fac¬ 
tories, offices, universities and whole populations were 
evacuated from the western front (50 business enter¬ 
prises, 300,000 persons in all, including 100,000 chil¬ 
dren and several thousand Ashkenazi Jews). The 
population doubled, rising to a million inhabitants. 
On 20 October 1943, the Spiritual Board of the Mus¬ 
lims of Central Asia and Kazakhstan was established 
in Tashkent (after the independence of Uzbekistan it 
took the name of Spiritual Board of the Muslims of 
Mawarannahr). Architecture became monumental and 
pompous. 

(iii) 1955-65. This was a decade of intense urban¬ 
isation, corresponding to the introduction of new tech¬ 
nologies in construction (foundations in reinforced 
concrete). Entire quarters of the old city gave way to 
modern multi-storey constructions, surrounding com¬ 
munal green spaces. Efforts were made to accommo¬ 
date residents of the same mahalla together in the new 
apartment blocks, so as to preserve familial solidarity 
and traditional social habits. The area of the city 
increased considerably. 

(iv) 1966-91. In the aftermath of the earthquake 
of 26 April 1966, which claimed nearly 400,000 vic¬ 
tims (a third of the total population) and destroyed 
95,000 homes, with lethal after-shocks continuing for 
a whole year, the reconstruction of the town took 
place according to a new plan which favoured the cre¬ 
ation of peripheral residential quarters ( mikroraion ) and 
the principle of asymmetrical development {Uz- SSR , 
405). Architectural trends were a blend of modem 
techniques of construction and “Uzbek national styles” 
(arcades, galleries, open verandahs, mosaics and pan¬ 
elling). In addition to the opening of the Imam al- 
Bukhan Higher Islamic Institute in 1971 (the second 
in the USSR after that of Bukhara). 7 November 
1977 saw the inauguration of the first underground 
railway line. 

The Brezhnev period (1964-83) was marked by 
intense diplomatic activity directed towards the Muslim 
countries with which the USSR was seeking recon¬ 
ciliation. In its role as showcase of socialism in Asia, 
Tashkent was the site of numerous peace conferences, 
at least until 1979, the date of the Iranian revolution 
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and of the Soviet intervention in A fgh anistan. 

In the course of a perestroika instigated by various 
nationalist or religious demonstrations (new national¬ 
ist parties, Birlik, Erk, Party of the Islamic Renaissance 
and Tatars of the Crimea, between 1987 and 1991), 
Mikhail Gorbachev attempted one last anti-Muslim 
campaign which did not, however, succeed in stem¬ 
ming the ever more visible manifestations of religious 
renewal (in 1989, the Spiritual Board of Tashkent 
retrieved the “Kur’an of ‘Uthman” which had been 
kept in the Ermitage Museum for its own library, and 
numerous mosques were renovated or restored to their 
congregations) combined with a campaign against the 
“cotton mafia” which aggravated rancour towards 
Moscow and induced the ruling elite to assume an 
independence which had not been envisaged at the 
outset. On 1 September 1991 Tashkent became the 
capital of the independent Republic of Uzbekistan 
which took its seat at the United Nations on 2 March 
1992. 

A new era began, marked by the changing of hun¬ 
dreds of street names, in spite of a perceptible con¬ 
tinuity in the management of the administrative, 
economic and social problems, imposed by the post- 
Soviet transition, on the part of the rehabilitated elites 
of the former regime. Tashkent today comprises 2.1 
million inhabitants (or 10% of the total population of 
the Republic). It is twinned with Tripoli, Tunis, Mar¬ 
rakesh, Patiala (India), Seattle, Skopje and Karachi, 
and is intent on forging new diplomatic, economic 
and strategic alignments. 
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TASHKOPRUZADE, the name of a family 
of Ottoman Turkish scholars who stemmed from 
the village of Tash Koprii (“stone bridge”) near Kas- 
tamunl [ q.v ,] in northern Anatolia. Famous members 
of the family include: 

1. Muslih al-DIn Mustafa, preceptor of Sultan 
Selim I [q.v.]. 


He was born at Tash Koprii in 857/1453, and died 
on 12 Shawwal 935/19 July 1529 in Istanbul. He 
studied in Bursa and Istanbul under celebrated schol¬ 
ars, and then progressed through a series of medrese s 
at Bursa, Ankara, Skopje, and Edime. Bayeztd II [q.v.] 
appointed him preceptor (khodja) of his son Selim, 
who was then governor of Trebizond, but when the 
prince showed more interest in administrative matters 
than in learning, he was transferred to teaching posi¬ 
tions at Amasya, Bursa, and Istanbul. As sultan, Selim 
I appointed his former teacher as judge of the newly- 
conquered city of Aleppo, but he returned to the 
teaching profession and eventually settled at the Sahn- 
i thaman He wrote poetry under the makhlas 

of Hilmi. His son was ‘Isam al-Din Ahmed (see 2. 
below). 

Bibliography : For a full biography, see M. Miinir 

Aktepe, art. Taskopri-zd.de. 2., in I A. 

2. ‘Isam AL-DiN Ahmed b. Mustafa b. Khalil, Abu 
’1-Khayr, the fourth in the line, theologian and biog¬ 
rapher, d. 968/1561. 

Life. He was bom at Bursa on 14 Rabi c I 901/2 
December 1495, the son of Muslih al-Din Mustafa 
[q.v.]. He was taught by his father, then studied at 
Ankara, Bursa, and Istanbul under celebrated schol¬ 
ars and became a member of the learned profession, 
teaching first in 931/1525 at a medrese at Dimetoka 
[^.y.] and being promoted to Istanbul in 933/1527. 
From there he was transferred to Skopje/Uskub in 
1530, then taught in medrese s in Istanbul; in 945/1539 
he was appointed to the U^ §erefeli Medrese at Ed- 
irne He was then promoted to the Sahn-i tha¬ 

man [< 7 .y.] where he taught till 951/1544. He went 
on to teach at the medrese of Bayezid II at Edirne. 
In 952/1545 he left medrese teaching to hold the office 
of kadi of Bursa, but in 954/1547 he was dismissed 
and reinstated as Sahn professor. In 958/1551 he 
took up the office of kadi of Istanbul, but had to 
resign in 961/1554 because of failing eyesight. He de¬ 
voted the following years to dictating his works. He 
died in Istanbul on 30 Radjab 968/13 April 1561. 
One of his sons was the historian Kemal el-Dln Meh- 
med (d. 1030/1621, see 3. below); a younger son, 
Ebu Hamid, a judge, died in 1005/1597. 

Works, ‘Isam al-Din Ahmed wrote more than nine¬ 
teen theological and encyclopaedic works in Arabic. 
He is celebrated for his biographical al~Shaka 3 ik al- 
nu c maniyya ji c ulamd } al-dawlat al J Ulhmdniyya , which he 
dictated down to 965/1558. It is divided into ten 
classes, tabakat , corresponding to the reigns of ten 
Ottoman sultans and culminating in the reign of Su¬ 
leyman. From the fourth class onwards, one chapter 
is devoted to religious scholars and one to dervish 
sheykhs , and from the seventh class onwards a third 
chapter on physicians is added. For the notices of 
earlier mystics, c Isam al-Din Ahmed, a Khalwetiyye 
[<?.t;.] member, relied on LamFl’s [q.vi] enlarged 
Turkish recension of Djami’s [q.v.] Nafahat al-uns. 
Translations into Turkish were begun by ‘Ashik Celebi 
[q.v.]; the most important ones are those by Medjdl 
and < Ata > I [q.vv]. For the illustrated translation by 
Mehmed BelghradI presented to ‘Othman II, see Esin 
Atil (ed.), Turkish art , New York 1980. Among the 
continuations in Arabic, that by ‘All b. Ball, nick¬ 
named Minik (d. 997/1569), entitled al-Tkd al-manzum 
Jt dhikr afadil al~Rum has been translated into German 
by O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1934. Other works include 
the Nawadir al-akhbdr ji manakib al-akhyar , a collection 
of biographies completed at (Jskiib in 938/1532. The 
encyclopaedia Miftah al-sa c ada wa-misbah al-siyada has 
been translated into German by Rescher, Istanbul 1934. 
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Bibliography : Brockelmann, II, 425-6, S II, 633-4; 
GOW, 84. For a detailed biography and bibliography, 
see M. Aktepe, art. Ta§kopri-zdde. 4 ., in I A. Printed 
editions of the Shaka'ik : Bulak 1299/1881-2 (in the 
margin of Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat al-a c yan)\ Beirut 
1395/1975; Ahmed Subhi Furat, E§-$eka 3 iku n-nu‘- 
maniye Ji ‘ulema 3 i d-devleti l~osmaniye, Istanbul 1985; 
German tr. Rescher, E§-$aqa 3 iq en-No 3 manijje von Ta§- 
kdpriizade. Mit gusalzen und Anmerkungen aus dem Ara- 
bischen iibersetzt , Constantinople-Stuttgart 1927-34, 
repr. Osnabriick 1978. Behcet Gonul, Istanbul kxitilp- 
hanelerinde al-§aka 3 ik al~nu c mamya terciime ve zeyilleri , 
in TM, vii-viii (1945); Ali Ugur, Tafkopri-zade Ahmed 
Efendi , in Osmanli Ara$tirmalan, vii-viii (1988), 419-37; 
B. Flemming, Glimpses of Turkish saints: another look at 
LdmiT and Ottoman biographers , in Jnai of Turkish Studies , 
xviii (1994), 59-74. (Barbara Flemming) 

3. Kemal al-DTn Mehmed, historian (959-1030/ 
1552-1621). 

Son of the better-known scholar Ahmed b. Mustafa 
(see 2. above), Kemal al-Dfn Mehmed was born in 
Istanbul in 959/1552 where his father held the post 
of kadi. From 984/1576 he served as a miidenis in 
several medrese s in the capital before transferring to a 
judicial career in 999/1591 as kadi of Selanlk (Salo¬ 
nika). Thereafter he held major kadiffks in Uskiidar, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Bursa, Cairo and Ghalata before 
himself becoming kadi of Istanbul in 1011/1603. 
Between 1012/1604 and 1018/1609 he was three 
times appointed kadi ‘asker [q.v] of Anatolia; between 
1021/1612 and 1030/1621 he held three times the 
post of kadi c asker of Rumeli. In the latter year he 
set out with 'Othman II (1618-22 [q.v]) on the cam¬ 
paign against Poland, but turned back due to ill-health 
and died at Ishakce (Isakci, in Rumania) on 4 Shewwal 
1030/22 August 1621. He was buried next to his 
father at the ‘Ashik Pasha mosque in Istanbul (New'f- 
zade ‘Ata’I, Hada 3 ik al-haka 3 ik, Istanbul 1268/1852, 
641-2; Katib fcelebi, Fe&ieke, Istanbul 1267/1851, ii, 
6 ; GO IF, 148-9; Sid^ill-i ‘Othmani, iv, 80; M.M. Aktepe, 
art. Ta§kbpriizade Kemaleddin, in IA, xii, 44-6). 

Under the title Ta 3 nkh-i saf (also known as Tuhfat 
al-ashab) he compiled a brief history of the Ottoman 
empire down to the reign of Ahmed I (1603-17 [^. 0 .]), 
to which was added a history of the 'Abbasids and 
brief accounts of other Muslim dynasties (publ. 3 parts 
in 1 vol., Istanbul 1287/1870). The work was writ¬ 
ten during the latter part of the reign of Ahmed I, 
to whom it was dedicated. According to 'Ata’i, Tash- 
kopriizade was commissioned by 'Othman II to com¬ 
pose a shehname (probably on the Polish campaign), 
but his death obviously precluded this (‘Ata’I, 642). 
His translations into Ottoman Turkish include his 
father’s encyclopaedic work in Arabic, Mawdu c at al- 
( ulum (publ. 2 vols., Istanbul 1313/1895-6), and a trea¬ 
tise in Persian by Husayn Wa'iz KashifT [q.v] (unpubl.). 
In addition to various minor works and translations, 
he also wrote Arabic and Ottoman poetry under the 
makhlas of Kemall ('Ata’i, 642; C 0A1, i, 347-8). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(F. Babinger-JChristine Woodhead]) 
TASHLiDIALI YAHYA, modem Tkish. Ta§hcali 
Yahya (d. 990/1582), an important Ottoman 
poet of the period of Suleyman II [ 9 . 0 .] and a mem¬ 
ber of the North Albanian Dukagjin family (Gibb, 
HOP, iii, 116 IT.), sometimes identified as Dukaginzade 
Yahya Beg. 

Conscripted under the dew$hime [q.v], he was edu¬ 
cated and given military training, rising to high rank 
in the Janissaries and taking part in most of the 16th- 
century campaigns. Concurrently he pursued the career 


of poet under important patrons, including the Grand 
Vizier Rustem Pasha [^. 0 .]. Especially pleased by a 
satire Yahya wrote against the rival poet Khayali 
[q.v.], Rustem appointed him administrator of several 
pious foundations. However, as a result of Yahya’s 
well-known elegy for Suleyman’s son Mustafa [q.v], 
a poem well received by Mustafa’s admirers among 
the Janissaries, Rustem (implicated in the prince’s 
execution) sought but failed to have the poet put to 
death. He did, nevertheless, obtain Yahya’s dismissal 
from office, and the latter spent his last years on a 
fief in Bosnia, and is reputed to have become deeply 
involved in Islamic mysticism (Mehmed <^avu§oglu, 
I A art. Yahya Beg, Dukagin-zade). 

In addition to a diwan (Qavu§oglu, Yahya Bey Divam , 
Istanbul 1977), Yahya’s works include two shehr-engz 
for Edirne and Istanbul, and a Khamsa [q.v], sc. five 
mathnawis that gained him a solid reputation, both for 
their construction and (as with his poetry in general) 
for the clarity and purity of his language. 

Bibliography. There is a full bibl. in Qavu§oglu’s 
I A article, and recent doctoral studies by B. Qagla- 
yan, I. Doganyigit and D. Sabahat at Gazi, Erciyes 
and Marmara Universities respectively. See also 
Abdtilkadir Karahan, Les poetes classiques a Vepoque de 
Soliman le Magnifique , Ankara 1991, 76-7; I. Giiven 
Kaya, Dukaginzade Tafxcah Yahya Begin firlerinde an- 
sellik , in Jnai of Turkish Studies , xiv (1990), 273-81. 

(Kathleen R.F. Burrill) 
TASHOZ (Tkish. form of the Greek Thasos), an 
island in the northernmost part of the Ae¬ 
gean Sea near the coast of Greece, not far from the 
port city of Kavala [see kawala] . Its round shape and 
large size (area 393 km 2 ; population 13,000) give Thasos 
a distinctive identity, enhanced by a fairly mountain¬ 
ous wooded interior (Ipsari, the highest peak, 1,123 
m/3,683 feet). The administrative centre is a port city 
of the same name, also called Limenas, facing the 
mainland. 

Thasos, like Lesbos [see midilli] and Lemnos [see 
limni], was a fief granted to the Genoese family of 
Gattilusi by the last three Byzantine emperors, a grant 
renewed for a brief period after the fall of Constan¬ 
tinople to Mehemmed II [q.v] in 1453. Despite inter¬ 
mittent Venetian threats, at the conclusion of a war 
between Turkey and Venice (1463-79) Thasos passed 
under definitive Ottoman control. It was usually gov¬ 
erned by a voyvoda sent by the sandjak beyi of Kavala. 
Turkish overlordship lasted until, in the First Balkan 
War, the Greek navy landed there on 18 October 
1912; Greek possession was ratified by the treaty of 
Bucharest in August 1913. 

Between 1813 and 1902 a unique interlude occurred 
in the history of Thasos, for in 1813 the Ottoman 
sultan Mahmud II [q.v] granted it as a personal fief 
to Muhammad c AlT Pasha [q.v] of Egypt. The latter, 
a native of Kavala, was said to have spent part of 
his childhood on the island, and had therefore a sen¬ 
timental attachment to it which manifested itself in a 
grant to it of considerable internal autonomy. This 
situation continued under Muhammad 'All’s succes¬ 
sors; but after 1874 the relationship soured, until in 
1902 the inhabitants demanded and obtained a re¬ 
establishment of Ottoman rule. 

During the centuries of life in the Dar al-Islam , the 
people of Thasos remained chiefly Greek-speaking 
and Orthodox, except for the small Turkish settle¬ 
ments at Theologos and Kasaviti up to 1821. Prosperity 
on this naturally rich island fluctuated because of ex¬ 
ternal factors, the principal one being piracy afflict¬ 
ing the Aegean especially during the 17th, 18th and 
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the first half of the 19th century. It forced the Thasians 
to leave the fertile coastal area for the wooded moun¬ 
tainous interior and to erect watch towers for early 
warning. 

A noteworthy episode was the occupation of Thasos 
by the Russians in 1770-4, when after the victory of 
Ceshme their fleet dominated this part of the 

Mediterranean. The Russians then carried out some 
of their ships’ repair and construction on Thasos, 
which had extensive stands of fine timber exploited 
for shipbuilding. 

Bibliography. For the classical period, see Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2nd ser., v (1934), cols. 1310-27 s.v. 
Thasos; for the Turkish period, A.E. Bakalopoulos, 
Thasos: son histoire, son administration de 1453 a 1912 , 
Paris 1953 (Ecole Fran^aise d’Athenes, Etudes thasi- 
ennes , 2), and the bibl. there, or its Greek original 
Historic tes Thasou , 1453-1912 , Thessalonike 1984; 
see also the Bibls. of limni and midilli. 

(S. Soucek) 

TA SH RT (a.), a technical term of Islamic 
law-making. 

1. Definition and historical context. 

Tashri\ in the modern context, signifies statutory 
legislation incorporating elements from the shaft c a. In 
theory, legislative authority is alien to Islam. In the 
Middle Ages, temporal legislation by caliphs and rulers 
based on siyasa sharHyya [^.o.] was a common prac¬ 
tice. This took place, however, within the framework 
of a theocracy, the underlying concept of which was 
the sovereignty of the shan c a assumed to reflect the 
revealed will of Allah on earth through His authorised 
interpreters. Today, in contrast, the parliament is the 
declared source of sovereignty, and it sets bounds to 
the shaft e a. 

2. The impetus for tashrT. 

This was the desire to adapt the shaft 1 a to the 
changing requirements of a modern society. The 
method to this end has been inspired by the West: 
the adoption of the institution of the legislature and 
the concept of codification. The Young Ottomans, the 
first Islamic constitutional movement, introduced these 
innovations in the second half of the 19th century, 
and the trend with respect to codification (taknin), was 
followed in Egypt by the liberally-oriented modernist 
movement founded by Muhammad c Abduh. He advo¬ 
cated the codification by the ' ulama 1 (rather than the 
legislature) of skar‘1 law pertaining to mu e dmalat (with 
special reference to matters of personal status and 
wakf [< 7 -P.]) to be imposed on the shaft c a courts by the 
state. Yet it was Western-trained lawyers who took the 
leading role in advancing tashri c by promoting ideas 
such as statutory legislation, codification along Euro¬ 
pean patterns and modernisation of the court system. 
Conservative sectors, mainly the religious establish¬ 
ment, opposed this trend. The government took a 
middle position. 

In Egypt during the 1930s, attempts by the emerg¬ 
ing Islamic political groups, especially the Muslim 
Brothers, to revive the shafi'a through statutory legis¬ 
lation failed. In the 1970s these attempts were renewed 
(see below). The attempts were rejected mainly by sec¬ 
ularised Muslim intellectuals, while the government 
again took a middle position. 

Traditionalist ‘ ulema* consider tashft < a means of 
secularising the shan‘a. Conformist ‘ulama 1 support the 
technique (and have even prepared legislative pro¬ 
posals, as in Egypt during the 1970s) for various rea¬ 
sons: they fear jeopardising their economic, social and 
political position; their integration into the political 
establishment enables them to better understand the 


interests of the state and to cooperate from inner con¬ 
viction; they identify the good of the state with their 
own good; they fear that the alternative to moderate 
reformist policy via tashn c may be a radical one out¬ 
side their control; and finally, the reforms have not 
been carried out in the name of a declared anti-reli¬ 
gious ideology. 

In Saudi Arabia, the cooperation between the ‘ulama 1 
and the umara 1 has a theoretical basis in the political 
doctrine of Ibn Taymiyya [< 7 . 0 .], according to which 
the shaft‘a depends on the ruler for its application 
while the state needs the j&zrTa for its legitimation. 

3. Codification of the shari‘a. 

Legal reform in the 19th-century Ottoman Empire 
started with adoption of European codes (such as 
commercial and criminal) in their entirety, but soon 
shifted to codification, along Western patterns, of vari¬ 
ous domains of the shafts. The most important codi¬ 
fication of the 19th century was the Me^elle, the 
Ottoman civil code [< 7 -z>.]. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, the Egyptian jurist Muhammad Kadrl Pasha 
compiled three codes pertaining to obligations and 
contracts, personal status, and wakf. Similarly to the 
Me$elle, these too were based on selection {takhayyur) 
from the HanafT school. In contrast to the Medfielle^ 
however, they were not endorsed officially as state 
laws, though due to the author’s prestige they were 
sometimes resorted to by courts both in and outside 
of Egypt. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, codifi¬ 
cation has been extended to matters of personal sta¬ 
tus and succession (which are the core of the shan'a), 
and to wakf. Following the Ottoman Family Rights 
Law of 1917, most Middle Eastern and North African 
countries have promulgated reformist statutes in these 
domains. The impetus for the reforms was the desire 
to adapt shari'a norms to the features of the nuclear 
family and to strengthen the position of women [see 
nikah; talak; mIrath]. 

The Egyptian jurist r Abd al-Razzak al-Sanhurl com¬ 
piled the Egyptian civil code of 1948, which was based 
on the French-inspired Egyptian codes of 1875 and 
1883, national court decisions, and (to a lesser extent) 
the shan‘a. In the event of a lacuna, the court shall 
decide in accordance with ( 1 ) customary law, ( 2 ) ade¬ 
quate principles of the shari‘a, and (3) the principles 
of equity. The Egyptian civil code was adopted with 
some variations by Syria (1949) and Libya (1954). Al- 
Sanhuri was also the architect of the civil code of 
'Irak (1953), which is strongly inspired by the Mefyelle, 
and that of Kuwait (1961). The Sudanese Transactions 
Act of 1984 is based mainly on the Jordanian civil 
code of 1976, which in turn is also based on the 
Mefoelk. The Iranian civil code of 1939 is a combi¬ 
nation of ihar'l and French legal principles. This 
applies also to the Tunisian Code of Obligations and 
Contracts of 1906. 

The juristic basis for accommodating the shari’a via 
codification has been provided by a wide range of 
methods, some of which were provided by the mod¬ 
ernists, such as takhayyur and talfik [y.o.], siyasa sha/iyya, 
maslaha [y.u.] and neo -idjtihad [see mahkama. 4. xiiij. 

No legislature in the strict sense of the term has 
so far been introduced in Saudi Arabia. The King’s 
power to issue administrative orders (marsum rather 
than kanun) is in the best tradition of siyasa shar'iyya. 
In the wake of Ibn Su'ud’s unsuccessful attempt to 
codify the shari‘a, six books by well-known Hanbali 
jurists were designated as authoritative sources to be 
relied on (in a certain order) in the shan'a courts. 

4. Reinstating the sharf'a via tashrf'. 
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Since the early 1970s, there has been an increas¬ 
ing tendency towards the Islamisation of various 
domains of the law, especially the penal law, in coun¬ 
tries such as Libya, Iran, the Sudan and Pakistan. 
This too has proceeded by means of codification and 
statutory legislation, as well as by national court deci¬ 
sions making the validity of statutory provisions con¬ 
ditional on the extent of their conformity to the shari‘a. 

In Egypt, attempts in the 1970s towards reviving 
the sha ft'a have not yielded any substantial results, 
the only exception being the prohibition (1976) on the 
consumption of alcohol in public places, which has 
had a minimal effect. In the early 1980s a parlia¬ 
mentary committee drafted six j£an c a-inspired codes 
pertaining to civil and penal codes, and codes of pro¬ 
cedure, evidence, maritime commerce, and commerce. 
These were aborted, however, before they were given 
life. 

5. The courts’ attitudes towards tashn \ 

In Egypt, kadis resisting personal status reforms in¬ 
terpreted them narrowly. Many other kadis applied 
the reforms either technically—in the spirit of the 
'ulama ”s traditional obedience to the ruler’s decrees— 
or out of ingenious support for the aims of the reforms. 
Some kadi s have even interpreted the reforms quite 
broadly. Generally speaking, it seems that many kadis 
have been attentive to social change and encouraged 
by the statutory legislation to adopt a more innova¬ 
tive legal approach. As a whole, they did not obstruct 
the application of the reforms. 

The Egyptian national courts, whose jurisdiction 
has been extended to matters of personal status since 
the abolition of the shari'a courts (1955), apply statu¬ 
tory reformist provisions without inhibitions. When 
there are lacunae, however, they do not hesitate to 
adopt legal norms of the HanafT or any other school 
of law. They apply HanafT, alongside civil, rules of 
evidence and procedure. 

A few Egyptian judges of the civil courts, invok¬ 
ing Article 2 of the 1980 Constitution (according to 
which the shari c a is the main source of legislation), 
refused to apply statutory provisions contradictory to 
the shari'a, usually referring the case to the Supreme 
Constitutional Court to obtain a ruling with regard 
to the constitutionality of the provisions concerned. 
In a 1985 decision, the Supreme Constitutional Court 
rejected the appeals of such judges by ruling that 
Article 2 was not applicable to legal enactments in 
force prior to the adoption of the 1980 Constitution. 

6. Evaluation of tashrT'. 

From the strictly orthodox shar'i point of view, mere 
codification inevitably implies the transformation of 
the shari'a from jurists’ to statutory law. Statutory pro¬ 
visions have an autonomous existence based on state- 
imposed sanctions, and the shar'i elements are to be 
interpreted strictly within the framework of the na¬ 
tional-territorial statutes. In other words, on the level 
of the basic norm (which represents the primary legal 
norm in any given country) codification results in a 
complete departure from the religious-legal literature 
(unless, in the event of a lacuna, the court is directed 
by the legislator to resort to the shari'a). On the level 
of interpretation, however, the court is not debarred 
from consulting religious-legal literature (or any other 
source) provided the court does not contradict statu¬ 
tory provisions, as Egyptian kadis were prone to do 
prior to the abolition of the shari'a courts. 

Moreover, codification brings about total disruption 
of the shar e i legal methodology (usul al-fikh [^.&.]) (with¬ 
out a new doctrine taking its place), the corpus of 
the shar'i positive law as consolidated in the schools 


of law (madhahib) and the legal professional class of 
the Jukahd’ and muftis , the authorised exponents of the 
shari'a. In Libya and the Sudan, the selective incorpo¬ 
ration of shar'i norms into statutory legislation, within 
the policy of the Islamisation of the legal system, has 
in many cases caused deviations from the shari 'a, to 
the point of distorting it. In Iran under KhumaynT, 
jurists’ law was not restored, the Madjlis did not cease 
to exist, and not all the statutes contradictory to the 
shari c a were abolished. 

Bibliography : Muhammad f Abduh, Takrirft islah 
al-mahakim al-shar'iyya, Cairo 1900; Muhammad 
Rashid Rida, al-Khilafa aw al-imama al-'ugmd, Cairo 
1923; idem, Madaniyyat al-kawdnin wa-sa e y al-muta- 
famidjin li-nabdh bakiyyat al-shari'a wa-hadm al-din , in 
al-Mandr, xxiii, 539-48; 'Abd al-Razzak al-SanhurT, 
Wu^jub tankih al-kdnun al-madani al-misri wa-'ala ayy 
asas yakun hadha al-tankih , in Madjallat al-Kanun 
wa T-Iktisad, vi (1936), 113-19; Muhammad Mus¬ 
tafa ShalabT, al-Fikh al-islami bayn al-mitfialiyya wa 
’l-waki'iyya, Alexandria 1960; M.H. Kerr, Islamic 
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and Rashid Rida, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1966, 
with important bibl.; N. Anderson, Law reform in 
the Muslim world, London 1976, with important bibl.; 
NJ. Coulson, A history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 
1964, pt. iii; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, 
London 1964, 100-11, with important bibl. at 252 
ff.; A. Layish, The contribution of the modernists to the 
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R. Peters, Divine law or man-made law? Egypt and the 
application of the shari c a, in ibid., 231-53; F.J. Ziadeh, 
Lawyers, the rule of law and liberalism in modem Egypt, 
Stanford 1968; Rubya Mehdi, The Islamization of the 
law in Pakistan, Surrey 1994; Ann E. Mayer, Law 
and religion in the Muslim Middle East, in The American 
Journal of Comparative Law, xxxv (1987), 127-84; 
eadem, The shari'ah: a methodology or a body of sub¬ 
stantive rules?, in N. Heer (ed.), Islamic law and jurispru¬ 
dence, Seattle and London 1990, 177-98; idem, In 
search of sacred law: the meandering course of Qadhafi’s 
legal policy, in D. Vandewalle (ed.), Qadhafi’s Libya, 
1969-1994 , New York 1995, 113-37 with impor¬ 
tant bibl.; R. Shaham, Family and the courts in modem 
Egypt. A study based on decisions by the shari'a courts 1900- 
1955, Leiden 1997, with important bibl.; A. Layish 
and G.R. Warburg, The reinstatement of the shari'a in 
the Sudan under JVumayri (forthcoming), with important 
bibl.; E. Nave, Application of the Shari'a in secular courts 
in the twentieth century. A comparative study based on deci¬ 
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in a non-Muslim state (Israel), Ph.D. diss., The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem (in progress). 

(A. Layish and R. Shaham) 
T ASHR IFAT [see marasim. 1; nIshan] . 
TASHRIH (a.), a technical term for anatomy. 
Early dictionaries give only two meanings: the cut¬ 
ting of flesh from the bones and slicing it very thin 
prior to cooking (referring to preparation of animal 
meat for food), and the expounding upon a question 
and thus exposing an obscurity (e.g. LA, y^-r-A); in 
the second sense it is similar to shark [q.v?\. The 
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medical definition occurs in later lexicons (e.g. Hadj- 
djl Khalifa, i, cols. 408-9; Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat 
al-junun , Calcutta 1853-62, 735) where it is used for 
both anatomy as a description of the human body 
and for the empirical science of dissection. 

Knowledge of anatomy in mediaeval Islam was 
firmly based on the anatomical writings of the Greek 
physician Galen [see djaunus], who flourished in the 
2nd century A.D., and who to a large extent argued 
from analogy with animal structures. Galen’s writings 
were available in the Islamic world through the trans¬ 
lations of Hunayn b. Ishak al-'Ibadl [q.v.] and his col¬ 
laborators. Galen presented the material in a highly 
teleological manner, with constant emphasis on struc¬ 
ture and function demonstrating the design of the 
Creator, and this approach found a receptive audi¬ 
ence amongst Islamic philosopher-physicians. 

All the major Arabic and Persian medical ency¬ 
clopaedias had sections on anatomy describing the 
bones, muscles, nerves, arteries, veins, and the com¬ 
pound organs which included the eye [see c ayn], the 
liver [see kabid], the heart and the brain. The rele¬ 
vant sections from the K al-Mansuri (makala 1, babs 
1-26) by Muhammad b. Zakariyya* al-Razi [^.p.], from 
the Kamil al-sina ( a (4j.uz > I, makala 2, babs 1-16, on 
homogenous parts including the bones, nerves, blood¬ 
vessels, cartilages, membranes, ligaments, hair, nails; 
and makala 3, babs 1-37 on heterogenous parts con¬ 
sisting of the muscles and compound organs) by c AlI 
b. al-‘Abbas al-Madjusf \q.v.\, and from the Kanun fi 
*l-tibb (fdtab I, fann 1, taHwi 5, d}umlas 1-5 on bones, 
muscles, nerves, arteries and veins; and scattered pas¬ 
sages in kitdb III, fanns 1-22 on compound organs) by 
Ibn Sma [q.v] have been published and translated 
into French by de Koning. Such works summarised 
the Galenic anatomical concepts and were occasion¬ 
ally illustrated with schematic diagrams of the eye, 
the cranial sutures, or the bones of the upper jaw. 
Debates arose regarding the total number of bones 
and muscles in the human body. 

Ocular anatomy was discussed in treatises con¬ 
cerned with ophthalmology or optics, such as those 
by Khalifa b. Abi ’1-Mahasin [q.v] or al-Hasan b. al- 
Haytham, which often included illustrations of the 
eye. Anatomy was also a topic in non-medical writ¬ 
ings such as the e Adj.a 3 ib al-makhlukat wa-ghara’ib al- 
mawQudat by al-Kazwmi [^.t/.], where there is a 
discussion of the human body as one of the wonders 
of the world. In the early 8th/14th century, Rashid 
al-Din Tabib [y.».] had translated into Persian for his 
world history an illustrated Chinese anatomical trea¬ 
tise (Tanks uk-nama-yi ilkhani, coll, works, Tehran 1971, 
ii), which appears to have had no subsequent influ¬ 
ence upon Islamic anatomical thought. 

No anatomical illustrations of the entire body are 
known to have been produced in the Islamic world 
before those that usually accompany the Ta$hrih-i 
Mansun by Mansur b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yusuf 
b. Ilyas, whose Persian-language treatise, often called 
“Mansur’s Anatomy” was dedicated to a grandson of 
Timur and ruler of Fars from 796-812/1394-1409. 
The treatise consists of an introduction followed by 
five chapters on the “systems” of the body: bones, 
nerves, muscles, veins and arteries, each illustrated by 
a full-page diagram with numerous Persian-Arabic 
labels. A concluding section on compound organs and 
the formation of the foetus is usually illustrated with 
a diagram showing a pregnant woman. 

A similarity has been noted between the first five 
illustrations accompanying the Tashnh-i Mansun and 
a set of anatomical illustrations that appeared in ear¬ 


lier Latin medical treatises. This similarity is particu¬ 
larly evident in the diagram of the skeleton, which 
in both the Latin and Islamic versions is viewed from 
behind, with the head hyperextended so that the face 
looks upward. All the figures are in a distinctive squat¬ 
ting posture. The earliest Latin set dates from the 
12th century A.D. while the earliest dated Islamic set 
was completed on 4 Muharram 894/8 December 1488 
(Bethesda, Md., NLM ms. P 18). 

The origin of this anatomical series remains a puz¬ 
zle. It clearly predates the Tfmurid treatise by Ibn 
Ilyas, with which about two-thirds of the nearly 70 
perserved sets of Islamic diagrams are associated. The 
remainder are more recent renderings, usually unla¬ 
belled, that circulated independently or were inserted 
into copies of other treatises. The sixth figure in the 
Islamic series, the pregnant woman, has no parallel 
in the earlier Latin series and was probably a con¬ 
tribution by Ibn Ilyas himself. It was constructed from 
the arterial figure, without the labels, over which there 
was superimposed an oval gravid uterus having the 
foetus in a breech or transverse position. 

Systematic human anatomical dissection was no 
more a pursuit of mediaeval Islamic society than it 
was of medieval Christendom. It seems clear from the 
available evidence, however, that there were no explicit 
legal or religious strictures banning it. Indeed, many 
Muslim scholars lauded the study of anatomy, pri¬ 
marily as a way of demonstrating the design and wis¬ 
dom of God. Typical of such sentiments is a saying 
attributed to Ibn Rushd [q.v.]: “Whoever has been 
occupied with the science of anatomy has increased 
his belief in God” (Ibn Abi Usaybi c a, c Uyun al-anbd 3 , 
ed. A. Muller, Cairo-Konigsberg 1882-4, ii, 77). What 
is meant by the “science of anatomy” (Him al-ta$hrih ) 
in such statements is not the dissection of an animal 
in order to determine its structure, but rather the 
elaboration of the ideas of Galen regarding structure 
and function. There are, however, some references in 
scholarly and medical writings to dissection, though 
to what extent these reflect actual practice it is impos¬ 
sible to say. 

What is certain is that mediaeval Islamic writers 
made two noteworthy contributions to the knowledge 
of anatomy. One was the result of chance observa¬ 
tion: following the discovery of some skeletons dur¬ 
ing a famine in Egypt in 597/1200, the scholar and 
physician c Abd al-Latif al-BaghdadT [q.v] improved 
the description of the bones of the lower jaw and the 
sacrum. 

The second was the description of the movement 
of the blood through the pulmonary transit by the 
Syrian physician Ibn al-Nafts [q.v], who composed a 
commentary on the Kanun ji 3 l-tibb of Ibn Slna in 
which Ibn al-Nafis criticised Ibn Sma for spreading 
his discussion of anatomy over several different sec¬ 
tions, for which reason Ibn al-Nafts subsequently pre¬ 
pared a separate commentary on just the anatomical 
portions (Shark tashrih al-Kanun , ed. S. Kataya and 
B. GhalvundjL Cairo 1988). A subject of debate 
among historians is whether Ibn al-Nafis’s commen¬ 
tary on the anatomy was available through transla¬ 
tion to European physicians. In his commentary, 
preserved in a copy completed in 640/1242 some 46 
years before his death (Los Angeles, UCLA Biomedical 
Library, ms. Ar. 80), Ibn al-Nafis described the move¬ 
ment of blood through the pulmonary transit, explic¬ 
itly stating that the blood in the right ventricle of the 
heart must reach the left ventricle by way of the lungs 
and not through a passage connecting the ventricles, 
as Galen had maintained. This formulation of the 
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pulmonary circulation, sometimes called the “lesser” 
circulation, was made three centuries before those of 
Michael Servetus (d. 1553) and Realdo Colombo 
(d. 1559), the first Europeans to describe the pul¬ 
monary circulation. It is known that Ibn al-Nafis’s 
commentary on the last part of the Kanun, concerned 
with compound remedies, was translated into Latin 
by the Renaissance physician Andrea Alpago (d. 1522), 
who had also prepared a new translation of Ibn Slna’s 
Kanun. The translation of Ibn al-Nafis’s commentary 
on compound remedies was not published until 1547, 
when it was printed at Venice, but the possibility 
remains that other parts of Ibn al-Nafis’s commen¬ 
tary might have been transmitted through unpublished 
translations. Within the Islamic world, Ibn al-Nafis’s 
commentary on Ibn Sma’s anatomy remained rela¬ 
tively unknown. However, two 8th/14th century writ¬ 
ers knew of his theory of pulmonary circulation, the 
10th/16th-century physician ‘Imad al-Din Mahmud 
Shiraz! wrote two anatomical treatises dependent upon 
it, and passages from it are not infrequently encoun¬ 
tered as marginalia in Arabic manuscripts. 

While Galenic anatomy remained otherwise un¬ 
challenged in the Islamic world until the 17th cen¬ 
tury, in Europe new ideas on the subject emerged in 
the 16th century. Andreas Vesalius’s Latin treatise De 
humani corporis fabrica , printed in Basel in 1543, signi¬ 
fied a break with the classical Greek reliance on the 
application by analogy of animal anatomy to the hu¬ 
man body, for in it he undertook systematic human 
dissection in an attempt to re-evaluate traditional 
Galenic anatomy. By the 17th century it is evident 
that Vesalius’s treatise was known in the Ottoman 
and Safawid empires. Illustrations from the Fabrica in¬ 
fluenced the drawings of individual parts of the body 
included in the anatomical treatise by Shams al-Dln 
‘Itakf. In his Turkish treatise, Tashnh-i abdan wa tardj- 
uman-i kabala-yi faylasufan, dedicated to Murad IV [^.z>.] 
in 1033/1623, 'Itak! intermingled renderings of the 
Vesalian woodcuts illustrating the brain, skull, verte¬ 
bral column, eye muscles, uro-genital systems and 
bones of the legs, feet and hands with schematic dia¬ 
grams in the tradition of Ibn Ilyas. 

Evidence of Persian interest in Vesalian anatomy 
is found in anonymous Persian manuscripts of the late 
17th to mid-19th century which contain ink sketches 
of the skeletal and muscular figures, and some indi¬ 
vidual organs, based on diagrams in the Fabrica, as 
well as a large Kadjar oil painting apparently intended 
for didactic purposes. In western India, the continued 
blending of mediaeval/Galenic anatomy with early 
modern concepts is evident in a 19th-century copy of 
the Persian manual by Ibn Ilyas, accompanied by 24 
unusual illustrations mixing the two anatomical tra¬ 
ditions (Edinburgh University library, ms. Or. 416). 
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(Emilie Savage-Smith) 

TASHRIK (a.), a special name for the last 
three days of the Muslim Hadjdj (11-13 Dh u 
’1-Hidjdja: Ayyam al-Ta^hnk), during which the pilgrims, 
having finished their regular rites with the sacrifice 
on the 10th, stay in Mina and have to throw seven 
stones daily on each of the three piles of stones [see 
djamra; hadjdj] there. Legally, these stoning rites com¬ 
prise one of the obligatory pilgrimage duties (wadjibat) 
according to the four Sunn! schools (al-Fikh c ala al- 
madhahib aTarbcfa, Cairo 1967, 649-51; cf. Ibn Rushd, 
The distinguished jurist's Primer [.Bidayat al-mudjtahid\, tr. 
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I.A.H. Nyazee, Reading, U.K. 1994, 414-18). Accord¬ 
ing to the HadTth, fasting is not allowed on these 
days, for they are “days of eating and drinking”, ayyam 
akl wa-shardb (Muslim, Sahlh , 13 [Siyam\ , 144, 145; 
Malik b. Anas, Muwalta\ 20 [Hadjdj], 44, 134-7; 
al-Nasa’T, 47 [Iman], 7; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , ii, 229, 
iii, 401, 460, iv, 335, v, 75-6, etc.). With reference 
to Kurban II, 184, these days are also said to be days 
that are to be devoted in addition to dhikr Allah (Malik 
b. Anas, op. cit 20, 44, 135). They are identified tra¬ 
ditionally as al-ayyam al-ma c dudat , “the numbered (i.e. 
few) days” (Lane, 1971c; cf. al-Bukhari, Sahlh , 13 
\^Idayri\, 11). 

In the early period of Islam, the name tashrik, was 
also given to the solemn salat on the morning of 10 
Dh u ’l-Hidjdja. The term is probably a survival from 
the pre-Islamic period and therefore could no longer 
be explained by the Muslims with certainty. For exam¬ 
ple, the obvious explanation which derives the term 
from “cutting into strips and drying” the sacrificial 
meat left over on 10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja, is doubtful. An 
isolated tradition derives tashrik from the recitation of 
the words ashrik thabir kayma nughir [see tahlIl; tal- 
biya; takbIr]. One would therefore have to assume 
that this formula was originally used not only, as we 
are told, on 10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja before sunrise but also 
at the lapidation on the following days, and that as 
an essential element it later became the name for the 
whole ceremony. In Islam, this lapidation is accom¬ 
panied by lakbir (pronouncing Allahu akbar) among 
other exclamations. This is perhaps why Abu Hanifa 
explains tashrik as takbir (T‘A, vi, 393). See also hadjdj. 
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^R. Paret-[W.A. Graham]) 
TA SHU FIN b. 'ALI b. Yusuf b. TashufTn, third 
Almoravid sovereign, ruled over the Maghrib and 
al-Andalus 537-9/1143-5. 

During his father’s reign, TashufTn served as gov¬ 
ernor of al-Andalus (522-32/1128-38) where he led 
several raids and counter-raids, mostly successful, 
against Christian strongholds and marauders in the 
regions of Toledo, Badajoz, Seville and Cordova. In 
524/1130 he captured the fortress of Azeca, north¬ 
west of Toledo. Four years later, he beat off raiding 
parties in the vicinity of Badajoz, stormed Idania castle 
and Escalona, and at Albacar, north of Cordova, he 
narrowly escaped a surprise attack by a Castilian 
detachment of horsemen. 

Growing jealous of Tashufm’s popularity, Sir, his 


half-brother and heir-apparent, prevailed upon his 
father to recall TashufTn to Marrakesh (early 532/ 

1138). Following Sir’s death a few months later, Ta¬ 
shufTn was enthusiastically acclaimed by Almoravid 
elders as heir-apparent and, upon his father’s death, 
TashufTn succeeded him as amir al-muslimin on 8 
Radjab 537/27 January 1143. 

In Morocco, meanwhile, the power of the Almohad 
rebels, led by ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. 'All [q.v.], was grow¬ 
ing apace. At an encounter outside Tlemcen, the Al- 
moravids, led by TashufTn, were routed and had to 
retreat to Oran. In the course of his retreat towards 
the coast where he had arranged for vessels from the 
fleet stationed in Almeria to arrive in order to trans¬ 
port him to al-Andalus, should the need arise, TashufTn 
fell from his horse off a cliff and died (27 Ramadan 
539/23 March 1145). 

Taking advantage of TashufTn’s preoccupation with 
fighting the Almohads in the Ma gh rib. Alfonso VII 
of Leon seized a number of key Muslim strongholds, 
including Oreja, Coria and Mora, while Andalusian 
rebels rose against the Almoravids in the Algarve and 
at Cordova (539/1144-5). 

In Morocco, 'Abd al-Mu’min proceeded to capture 
Fez and the Almoravid capital Marrakesh, the latter’s 
fall, after a two-year siege, on 17 Shawwal 541/22 
March 1147, marking the end of the Almoravid dy¬ 
nasty in the Maghrib and al-Andalus. 
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(Amin Tibi) 

TASILI, conventionally Tassiu (Tamashek Berber 
“plateau”), used by the Tuareg as a generic term 
for the sandy and rocky ensemble of pla¬ 
teaux of the central Saharan massif: Ahnet 
and Imidir in the north-west, Tassili N’Ajjer in the 
north-east, Tassili Tin Missao in the south-west and 
Tassili N’Ahaggar in the south. 

They form an enceinte of heights, ringing at some 
distance the Ahaggar [<?.y.] massif with its central posi¬ 
tion, with their rocky, impressive escarpments rising 
up to face it like posts for attack round a besieged 
town. They correspond to a primary geological layer 
(Ordovician and Devonian sandstones) set down on 
an ancient shelf of the African shield, which has been 
buckled under the impact of a great curving move¬ 
ment, pushing up in its centre the Ahaggar massif 
and leaving between this last and the scarps of the 
Tassilis a vast, ring-shaped depression. The symme¬ 
try of this phenomenon is, however, far from perfect, 
since the enceinte is at present composed only of the 
remaining reliefs, although that on the north is quasi- 
continuous. It is the north-east which is the most reg¬ 
ular and which has the highest altitudes (1,700 m/ 
5,100 feet, and even 2,100 m/6,300 feet in the vol¬ 
canic massif of the Adrar), and which is accordingly 
a little more humid and a little more favourable to 
life; this is the region of Tassili N’Ajjer. 

The Tassili N’Ajjer lies mainly within modern 
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Algeria, but stretches into Libya (lat. 26° 30* N to 
24° N., long. 5° 30* E. to 10° 30* E.). It comprises 
two successive series of plateaux, ending in the south 
in several imposing escarpments, and growing lower 
towards the north and north-east by vast edges. The 
whole is gashed by water-made and wind-made ero¬ 
sion: whence the astonishing and grandiose topography, 
the existence of ramparts, canyons, towers, pinnacles 
and jagged and ruin-like sites. The altitude of the 
whole region and the sandy nature of the terrain are 
conducive to intermittent torrents in the wadis, per¬ 
mit watercourses at high levels and explain the pres¬ 
ence of certain local species: the pools preserve various 
species of fish; a small crocodile was killed in 1924 
in the wadi Iherir; and several hundreds of the Tassili 
cypress ( cupressus dupresianus ), thousands of years old, 
survive in certain hollows (Tamrit). 

The region owes its name to the Kel Ajjer, a con¬ 
federation of Tuareg nomads, cousins and enemies of 
the Kel Ahaggar at the end of the 19th century. At 
that time they were organised in a very hierarchical 
society, made up of noble tribes (Oraren, five sec¬ 
tions) and vassal tribes paying tribute (Imrad, twelve 
sections). At the beginning of the 20th century, the 
region, explored by Henri Duveyrier who has left 
some remarkable descriptions, was the subject of dis¬ 
pute between the Turkish power in Tripoli and the 
French army in Algeria. Today, the border leaves 
Ghat in Libya and Djanet in Algeria. 

Prehistory has left the Tassili a fabulous legacy. 
Over a long period stretching from 8,000 to 2,000 
B.C., when conditions were somewhat wetter, the peo¬ 
ples of these massifs painted or incised on the rocky 
faces the episodes which made up their life, and above 
all, the wild animals which they hunted. They have 
accordingly created one of the finest open-air muse¬ 
ums in the world. The sites of Wadi Djerat, of Sefar, 
of Tamrit and of Jabbaren offer works which are 
quite beautiful, and now famous throughout the 
world; the name of Henri Llote is linked with the 
recording of these discoveries. More than 10,000 of 
these paintings and carved drawings have been 
counted, making the Tassili one of the finest perma¬ 
nent records of the Sahara. The Libyan parts also 
contain sites with rock illustrations (the Djebels Messak 
and Akakus). 

Today, the massif has a small population of some 
20,000 Tuaregs, nomads who either live off their herds 
or are grouped in small localities where they act as 
guides for tourists. Ghat, Djanet and Iherir have small 
palm groves. Djanet in the south and Illizi in the 
north are two lively centres in Algerian territory. Ghat, 
the traditional capital of the Tassili and an impor¬ 
tant stage along the caravan routes, is now in Libyan 
territory and suffers a little from its frontier position. 
Because of the rugged terrain, the massif is difficult 
to cross: Illizi and Ghat are accessible by road, and 
Djanet by aeroplane. 

In 1982 Tassili was classified by UNESCO as a 
“world heritage” region. Since 1972 it has been organ¬ 
ised by Algeria into a National Park, reorganised in 
1987 over an area of 72,000 km 2 . The Tassili National 
Park Department, like that of the Hoggar, is depen¬ 
dent on the Ministry of Culture. It has the task of 
studying the cultural and ecological heritage which 
makes up the whole, and at the same time of con¬ 
trolling the influx of tourists which, for a decade now, 
has alighted at Djanet in order to ascend the plateau 
and find out about the rock paintings. 

Bibliography : H. Duveyrier, Les Touareg du Nord , 

Paris 1864; Lt. Ardaillon, Notes sur les Touareg Ajjer , 


in Bull, de la Soc. de Geographic d : 'Alger, xvi (1911); 
R. Capot-Rey, Le Sahara frangais , Paris 1953; 
G. Gardel, Les Touareg Ajjer, Algiers 1963; G. Arduz, 
La situation economique de Djanet en 1965 , in Travaux 
de rinstitut de Recherches Sahariennes , 105-27; H. Llote, 
A la decouverte des fresques du Tassili , Grenoble 1973; 
idem, Les gravures rupestres de VOued Djerat , Algiers 

1975. _ See also ahaggar. (M. Cote) 

TAS'IR (a.), verbal noun from the form II verb 

samara which means, according to Lane, “to assign a 
known and fixed price”; hence si c r is “that upon which 
the value ( thaman ) is established”. The particle “that” 
gives si e r a wider breadth than the concept of mon¬ 
etary value. In fact, a similar usage of “that” was 
included in the UAE Civil Code defining “price”, 
which is presumably thaman and not si e r, as follows: 
“that which the parties have agreed in consideration 
of the sale, whether it is greater or less than the 
[true] value” (art. 503). 

In Islamic law, the distinction between si e r and 
thaman appears subde, owing to the proximity of the 
two concepts, and can easily be confused. However, 
it is clearer when one considers the verbal noun forms 
of the two words. Tathmln refers to estimating the 
value, kima, of the subject-matter, whereas tas ( ir is 
concerned with the commodity’s fixed price. The 
Prophet is reported to have declined to fix the price 
of goods on the grounds that “the one fixing the 
price, musa K ir , is God”. The LA accordingly states that 
“no-one should fix prices”. However, both c Umar and 
‘All are reported to have advocated price fixing dur¬ 
ing their reigns, although the former’s view was said 
to be merely a meritorious advice that he gave when 
he saw a tradesman selling his raisins at a price so 
low that it could have damaged the prices in the 
market (Ibn Kudama). This apparently contrasting 
view led to conflicting opinions regarding the valid¬ 
ity of tas c ir even within the same school of law. Al- 
Mudjaylidf (a Maliki scholar, d. 1094/1683), in his 
unique treatise on tas c lr , bases its principle on the 
grounds of public interest ( maslaha ), postulating that it 
can only be practised on commodities of weight or 
measure. This principle had been accepted by other 
scholars like al-Shafi c f and Malik. It is relevant to 
state here that, though tas c lr is inherently a practical 
market device, the muhtasib [see hisba] is not allowed 
to fix it himself. The fixing of prices requires a polit¬ 
ical decision, whereby “the Imam would gather and 
consult the leading figures ( wu<jjuh ) of the market who 
deal in the commodity in question”. Once the price 
is fixed by the Imam, all sale contracts according to 
it are valid and the Imam or the muhtasib can pun¬ 
ish the person who does not obey the ruling by dis¬ 
cretionary punishment (ta'zir [ 9 . 0 .]). 

Bibliography : DA, ed. Dar Sadir n.d, vi, 365; 
Lane, Lexicon , 1336; Ahmad Samih al-Mudjaylidl, 
al-Taysir ft ahkam al~tas c lr , ed. Musa Likbal, Algiers 
1970, 51; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa al-Kurashf, Ma c dlim aL 
kurba , ed. R. Levy, London 1938, Ar. text 64-6, 
Eng. tr. 21, ed. M. Sha'ban and S. MutayT, Cairo 

1976, 120-1; Ibn Kudama, al-Mugjim, Beirut 1984, 
vi, 303-4; Wahba al-Zuhayli, al-Fikh al-lslami wa~ 
adillatuh , Beirut 1985, vi, 401-3; S.E. Rayner, The 
theoy of contracts in Islamic law , London 1991, 143. 

(Mawil Y. Izzi Dien) 

TASK [see kharadj]. 

TASLIYA (a.), the invocation of God’s bless¬ 
ing upon the Prophet Muhammad. 

The word has many applications, but commonly 
refers to the section of the tadjahhud [i/.p.] in the rit¬ 
ual salat following the tahiyya (“greeting”) and 
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shahada [<?.#.], in which the worshipper recites the salat 
e ala 3 l-nabi {tasliya being derived from this sense of 
“performing the salat ”, perhaps). One typical formu¬ 
lation of the tasliya is known as al-salawat al-ibrahimiyya , 
see salat. III. B. A tasliya is also a part of the response 
to the adhan [ q.v .], also known as the du‘a 3 al-waslla 
the “prayer of mediation”: “O God, send your bless¬ 
ing (salli) on our Lord Muhammad and on the family 
of our Lord Muhammad and greet them with peace! 
O God, the Lord of this completed call and of the 
prayer about to commence, give to our Lord Muham¬ 
mad mediation, merit and a high rank, and that 
praiseworthy station which You have promised him” 
(see prayer manuals commonly in use, e.g. Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, Salat or Islamic prayer book , Lahore 
1971 etc., 18-19). The term durud is used to refer to 
the tasliya , especially in India and Pakistan; kunut ([<?.d.]; 
see also S. Bashear, Qunut in tafsir and hadith liter¬ 
atures, in JSAI, xix [1995], 36-65) also overlaps with 
the term in some contexts (e.g. the ivitr prayer), in 
which supplications are inserted into the salat , fre¬ 
quently being invocations of Muhammad. 

More broadly, tasliya can be understood as (but, as 
a term, is not usually understood to be derived from) 
the repetition of the phrase solid ’llahu c alayhi wa- 
sallama , “May the prayers and peace of God be 
upon him” (and variations thereon), a phrase which, 
in later theory, is limited in application as a eulogy 
to Muhammad alone (and thus consistent with tasliya 
being understood as salat e ala ’ l-nabi) but, in fact, has 
been used widely in a variety of contexts throughout 
history. 

The origin of the practices and phraseologies of 
the tasliya is traced to the Kur’an and hadith. The 
Kur’anic statement in XXXIII, 56, “God and His 
angels bless {yusalluna) the Prophet. O believers, bless 
him (sallu) and pray for peace for him ( sallimu tas- 
lm an )”, is cited in this regard, although the implica¬ 
tions of God “blessing” Muhammad in the way 
in which individual Muslims “bless” him did raise a 
number of concerns, leading to glosses of salld here 
as “forgive” or “praise” when spoken of as the action 
of God. Similarly, statements of invocation are not 
conceived of as “intercession” by the believer on behalf 
of Muhammad, who is certainly not thought of as 
being in need of intercession on his behalf. Rather, 
they are understood as pleas that Muhammad’s inter¬ 
cession be accepted by God on behalf of his followers. 

Bibliography : I. Goldziher, Ober die Eulogien der 
Muhammedaner , in fDMG, 1 (1896), 97-128 (= Ge- 
sammelte Schriften , iv, 37-68); E. Calverly, Worship in 
Islam being. . . al-Ghazzali’s Book of the Ihya 3 on wor¬ 
ship, Madras 1925, 4-6; Constance E. Padwick, 
Muslim devotions. A study of prayer-manuals in common 
use , London 1961, repr. Oxford 1996, 152-72; Nabia 
Abbott, Studies in Arabic literary papyri. II. Qur’anic 
commentary and tradition, Chicago 1967, 88 and refs, 
there; F. Meier, Die segenssprechung iiber Mohammed im 
bittgebet und in der bitte, in fDMG, cxxxvi (1986), 
364-401, repr. in his Bausteine — Aufsdtze zur Islam- 
wissenschaft, 3 vols., Istanbul and Stuttgart 1992, ii, 
837-75; K. Nakamura, Al-Ghazali. Invocations and sup¬ 
plications, Cambridge 1990, 46-50 (- Ihya 3 c ulum al- 
dtn, Cairo 1397/1978, i, 311-13), which brings 
together many of the hadith reports on the subject. 

(A. Rippin) 

TASM, name of one of the legendary extinct 
tribes of the Arabs, al- c arab al-ba 3 ida. These tribes 
are genealogically directly linked up to Biblical genea¬ 
logies and thus precede the split into Northern and 
Southern Arabs, symbolised by the eponyms ‘Adnan 


and Kahtan. According to one of our earliest sources, 
Ibn al-Kalbl [</.£.], Tasm’s relationship to the other 
tribes (in small capitals) is as follows: 

Nuh 


Sam 



‘Os Djathir ‘ImlIk Immim Tasm Shalikh 

l\V. i 

‘Ad ‘Abil Thamud DjadIs Abir 

Yaktan 

(see W. Caskel, (jamharat an-nasab , Leiden 1966, i, 40, 
which see also for the vocalisation of “Immim”; and 
cf. Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstadter, Hay- 
darabad 1361/1942, 384; Ibn Hazm, Lpamhara, ed. 
‘A.M. Harun, Cairo 1382/1962, 486, and, with varia¬ 
tions, al-Tabari, ed. M.A.F. Ibrahim, i, 203-9 (mainly 
based on Ibn Ishak), tr. W. Brinner, The History of al- 
Tabari, ii, Prophets and patriarchs, Albany 1987, 12-20; 
the translator renders ‘Abil, Immim, and DjadIs as 
‘Ubayl, Umaym, and Djudays, for which there seems 
to be no authority). 

These tribes were the first to speak Arabic after 
the confusion of tongues at Babel and are, therefore, 
called al-arab al-ariba, in contradistinction to al- c arab 
al-muta c arriba (sometimes al-musta e riba), referring to the 
descendants of Isma‘11 who learned Arabic by settling 
among the “true” Arabs (there is, however, much fluc¬ 
tuation among the sources with regard to the applica¬ 
tion of these terms). 

When the tribes moved into the Arabian Peninsula, 
Tasm settled in the Yamama, where they were later 
joined by DjadIs. The most famous story is set in 
this situation. Its main elements are the following: 
Tasm under their king ‘ImlIk erect a tyrannical rule 
over DjadIs. An estranged couple from DjadIs with 
their young son come before the king asking that he 
act as an arbiter in their custody battle (a migratory 
anecdote); the king, however, treats them atrociously. 
The woman gives vent to her frustration in a poem. 
The king, greatly angered, institutes the ius primae 
metis, though pertaining only to the virgins of DjadIs. 
One of the victims manages to shake DjadIs out of 
their fearful lethargy. Her brother, in a leadership 
position within the tribe, invites Tasm (i.e. the king 
and his court) to a large banquet, where they are 
all treacherously massacred, this against the advice of 
his sister who wanted a more manly procedure. A 
single TasmI escapes and succeeds in persuading 
the King of Himyar, Hassan, to mount a campaign 
of revenge against DjadIs. He informs the king that 
he has a sister (the famous kdhina Zarka* al-Yamama 
[»?.t>.]) married among the DjadIs who has an extremely 
far-reaching sight and might warn DjadIs of the 
approach of the army. They use the “march of Bimam 
wood” ruse (as in Macbeth)’, consequently, the abstruse 
report of Zarka* al-Yamama meets with little credence 
among the DjadIs. They are taken by surprise and 
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wiped out, and only the regicide escapes. He goes to 
the Two Mountains of Tayyi*, before even Tayyi* [q.v] 
has settled there. The story of the migration of Tayyi 1 
from the South is intercalated here. When they arrive 
in their new territory, they find this single giant-like 
and fear-inspiring man in possession of the area. They 
have one of their youngsters kill him (a David and 
Goliath motif). 

The story seems thus to have attracted a number 
of well-known motifs. A close study of the variants 
in the various sources might prove fruitful. 

Bibliography : The earliest attestation of the story 
is presumably in ‘Ubayd ( c Abid) b. Sharya, Akhbar 
al-Taman, ed. F. Krenkow, as an appendix to his 
ed. of Ibn Hisham, K. al-Tiiftan, Haydarabad 1347/ 
1928-9, 311-492, here 483-7 (incomplete at the end 
due to defective mss.); see also Agham 3 , xi, 164-9; 
Ibn Badrun, Shark Kasldat Ibn ‘Abdun, Cairo 1340/ 
1921-2, 62-8; Ibn ai-Athir, ed. Beirut, i, 351-4 (he 
dates Tmllk to the time of the muluk al-tawa'if after 
Alexander); Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, xv, 339-44; A.P. 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur I’hxstoire des Arabes avant 
I’Islamisme, Paris 1847-8, i, 28-30; R.A. Nicholson, 
A literary history of the Arabs , Cambridge 1930, 4, 25. 

(W.P. Heinrichs) 

TASMIYA [see basmala]. 

TA$NIF (a.), lit. “sorting out, distinguishing, clas¬ 
sifying s.th.”, whence “putting in order, composing a 
book, etc.”, and then as a common noun “orderly 
presentation or classification”. See insha 1 ; kitab, 
and the Bibl. to this last article, to which should be 
added G. Bosch, J. Carswell and G. Petherbridge, 
Islamic bindings and bookmaking. Catalogue of an exhibition , 
The Oriental Institute, Chicago 1981; J. Pedersen, The 
Arabic book, Eng. tr. G. French, Princeton 1984. 

The associated noun form musannaf has a techni¬ 
cal usage in Islamic religious literature for the arrange¬ 
ment of items of religious learning, e.g. hadilhs, in a 
structured arrangement of chapters or other subdivi¬ 
sions; for this sense, see musannaf. (Ed.) 

TASNIM (a.). 1. The name of a fountain in 
Paradise, occurring in the Kurian, LXXXIII, 27, 
where it is said that its water will be drunk by the 
mukarrabun “those who are admitted to the divine pres¬ 
ence” and that it will be mixed with the drink of the 
mass of the inhabitants of Paradise. The commen¬ 
taries are uncertain whether tasmm is a proper name— 
which, according to the Lisan al-Arab, is inconsistent 
with its being a diptote—or a derivative from the 
root s-n-m , a root conveying the meaning of “being 
high” (cf. sanam “camel’s hump”). In the latter case, 
the meaning of the verse would be: “and it (sc. the 
drink of the inhabitants of Paradise) will be mixed 
with water which is conducted to them from a high 
place”. Al-Tabari mentions a third explanation, sc. 
“hidden things gladdening the inhabitants of Paradise”. 

There seems to be no obvious etymology from other 
languages (see Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Qur'an, 
91-2); Noldeke (Sketches from Eastern history, 38) thought 
that it was an invention by Muhammad himself. 

Bibliography : Bukhari, Tafslr on sura lxxxiii; 
Tabari, Tqfsir, xxx, 59; Fakhr al-Dm al-RazI, Mafafth 
al-ghayb , vi, 502, and the other commentaries on 
the Kur 5 an; Lisan al J Arab, xvi, 199. 

2. The verbal noun of form II of s-n-m “raising 
graves above the level of the earth”. It is said that 
Muhammad’s grave was musannam (al-Bukharl, Djana'iz, 
bab 96). On the other hand, it is said that Muhammad 
ordered that graves should be levelled (Muslim, 
Djana'iz , trads. 92, 93; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, vi, 
18 bis, 21). Al-ShafiT’s opinion was that graves should 


be raised only so much that they could be recognised 
as such, lest people should sit or walk on them (al- 
Tirmidhi, Djana'iz, bab 56). The Malikfs, however, 
preferred tasnlm (al-NawawI’s commentary on Muslim’s 
Sahih , Cairo 1283, ii, 344). See also kabr. 

(A.J. Wensinck*) 

TASRIF, in Classical Arabic grammar, the term 
for one of the two main divisions of lin¬ 
guistic theory, the other one being nahw [q.v] in 
the sense of “syntax”. 7/m al-tasrif is the science that 
studies the alterations of words, excluding the declen¬ 
sional endings (i c rab). According to the analysis of Bohas 
and Guillaume (1984, 15-21 and cf. Owens 1988, 98- 
104), tasnf i s divided into two parts, which are roughly 
equivalent to the modern domains of morphology 
and morphonology. The first part studies the mean¬ 
ingful alterations of words, e.g. the changes in verbal 
measures, the plural patterns of nouns, or the diminu¬ 
tives. The second part analyses the morphonologi- 
cal changes in words ( c ilal), e.g. the changes weak 
verbs undergo. Most definitions of tasnf emphasise its 
non-declensional character, for instance, that by al- 
Astarabadhl (Shark al-Shafiya , i, 1.15-16), Him bi-usul 
tu c raju bihd ahwal abniyat al-kalim allaft lay sat bi-irab 
“knowledge about rules by which one recognises the 
state of the patterns of words that are not declen¬ 
sion”. Others define tasnf in opposition to nahw , for 
instance when Ibn DjinnT (Munsif, i, 4.13-14) states 
that it is the ma c rifat anfus al-kalim al-thabita as against 
nahw, which is the ma c rifat ahwal [al-kalim] al-mutanakkila , 
where ahwal indicate the three cases of the word that 
alternate as the result of the action of an c amil. 

The origin of the term tasnf is unknown. The lexical 
meaning of both sarafa and sarrafa is “to send away, to 
avert, to inflect”, as in the expression tusarrif al-kalima 
c ald wud]uh shatta (Ibn Djinm, Munsif i, 3.18). Form 
V of the verb means “to move freely”, or in a legal 
sense, “to have the free disposition of finances”. 
Applied to grammar this term is used for the free syn¬ 
tactic behaviour of some words (Versteegh 1990, 284). 
A similar meaning is manifest in other terms from the 
same root, e.g. munsarif (mutasarrif) “fully declinable”. 
In Classical grammar, this term is applied to the trip- 
tote nouns, but it also has a wider application mean¬ 
ing all words that occur in several forms (e.g. adverbials 
such as ladun) or words which may occur in several 
constructions. As a synonym for tasnf the term sarf 
[q.v] is used in later grammar; in modern Arabic 
publications this has become the usual term for “mor¬ 
phology”. Originally, this term was used for a “diver¬ 
gence” between constituents in a sentence, which brings 
about a change in the endings, e.g. in the expression 
la tdkul al-samaka wa-tashraba Tlabana (cf. Carter 1973). 

In the translations of Greek philosophical and log¬ 
ical writings, tasnf is used as a general term for mor¬ 
phological changes of nouns and verbs, including 
declensional endings. Ibn Sma, for instance, uses it 
to translate the Aristotelian ptosis (Shi c r, 191.24). Ibn 
Suwar (d. 408/1017) states that tasnf is lafz yuz&du 
e ala Tism bi-haraka c ald istikamatihi . .. wa-asnaf al-tasarif 
khamsa “an expression that is added to the nomina¬ 
tive of the noun in the form of a vowel. . . and there 
are five different tasanf ”, clearly referring to the five 
cases of Greek grammar (Georr 1948, 372.4-7 and 
cf. Versteegh 1977, 64-67). On the other hand al- 
Farabf ( Sharh , 32.15; 36.8; 42.21) assigns inflection to 
both nouns and verbs, perhaps reflecting a connec¬ 
tion with the Greek klisis, which etymologically means 
approximately the same thing as Arabic tasnf 

In Slbawayhi’s Kitab, the term occurs only three times; 
once (ii, 315.6-7) tasnf denotes the procedure of the 
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analysis of words by means of the formal notation with 
the radicals f- ( -l (cf. Talmon 1982, 22). He ascribes 
this to the nahwiyyun , the preceding grammarians. 
In the other two passages it probably means the struc¬ 
ture or pattern of a word (i, 341.14; i, 460.12). In 
al-Khalfl’s Kitab al-Ayn the term is more frequent; 
usually it means “structure” (e.g. ‘ Ayn , i, 326; i, 361.7). 
Once ({Ayn, ii, 210.5) al-Khalll refers to the ashdb 
al-tasrif who have a certain theory about the struc¬ 
ture of a word. According to the Arabic tradition, 
the “invention” of tasrif was the work of the gram¬ 
marian Mu‘adh al-Harra* (d. 187/802), who was the 
first to use the notation with f- c -l (cf. Abbott 1972, 6 ; 
al-Suyutl, Iktirah , 84). 

In the early period of Arabic grammar tasrif there¬ 
fore, was the term for a procedure of finding out the 
structure of a word, or the term for that structure 
itself. In later grammar this meaning of the term is 
still present, for instance when the grammarians define 
the function of tasrif as that of separating the radi¬ 
cals of a word from the additional consonants (Ibn 
Djinm, Munsif i, 2.3-4 bihi tu'rafu usul kalam al- c Arab 
min al-zawa’id al-dakfiila ‘ alayhd ). Because of its impor¬ 
tance in the curriculum, it came to denote a sepa¬ 
rate domain of linguistics or a discipline sui generis. 
Where Slbawayhi had incorporated morphology in his 
Kitab , dealing with it after the section on syntax and 
before the section of (mor)phonology, al-Mazinl (d. 
248/862 was the first to dedicate a monograph 

to this field; his Kitab al-Tasrif has been preserved in 
the extensive commentary on it by Ibn Djinm 
(cf. Sezgin, GAS , ix, 75). Other grammarians followed 
this example and wrote separate handbooks on mor¬ 
phology and syntax, for instance Ibn ‘Usfur, who wrote 
a Kitab al-Mumtf fi Ttasrif or al-Astarabadhl [q.v.], who 
wrote a commentary on Ibn al-Hadjib’s [</.t>.] Shafiya 
fi ’l-tasrif 

Bibliography : AstarabadhI, Sharh Shafiyat Ibn al- 
Hadjib , ed. M. Nur al-Hasan, M. al-Zafzaf, M.M. 
‘Abd al-Harmd, Beirut 1969; Farabi, Sharh Kitab 
AristutaHsfi ’l-ibdra , ed. W. Kutsch and S. Marrow, 
Beirut 1960; Ibn Djinm, al-Munsif sharh li-Kitab al- 
Tasrif li TMdzini , ed. I. Mustafa and C A. al-Amtn, 
Cairo 1954; Ibn ‘Usfur, Kitab al-Mumti ( fi ’l-tasrif 
ed. F. Kabawa, Beirut 1970; Ibn Sfna, Kitab al- 
Shifi in C A. BadawT (ed.), Aristutalis: Farm al-spi c r, 
Cairo 1953; Khalil, Kitab al- c Ayn, ed. M. al-Makh- 
zuml and I. al-SamarraY, Beirut 1988; Sfbawayhi, 
al-Kitab , ed. Bulak 1316; SuyutI, al-Iktirdh, Aleppo 
1359 A.H.; N. Abbott, Studies in Arabic literary papyri . 
III. Language and literature , Chicago and London 1972; 
G. Bo has and J.P. Guillaume, Etude des theories des 
grammairiens arabes. I. Morphologic et phono logie, Damas¬ 
cus 1984; M.G. Carter, Sarf et hilaf. Contribution a 
I’histoire de la grammaire arabe , in Arabica, xx (1973), 
292-304; Kh. Georr, Les Categories d’Aristote dans leurs 
versions syro-arabes , Beirut 1948; J. Owens, The founda¬ 
tions of grammar: an introduction to medieval Arabic gram¬ 
matical theory, Amsterdam and Philadelphia 1988; 
R. Talmon, Nahwiyyun in SibawayhV s Kitab, in %AL, 
viii (1982), 12-38; C.H.M. Versteegh, Greek elements 
in Arabic linguistic thinking , Leiden 1977; idem, Freedom 
of the speaker? The term ittisa‘ and related notions in 
Arabic grammar, in Carter and Versteegh (eds.), Studies 
in the history of Arabic grammar , ii, 281-93, Amsterdam 
1990. _ (C.H.M. Versteegh) 

TASSUDJ (a., pi. tascisify), a territorial division, a 
loan word in Arabic from the MP tasok (“one quar¬ 
ter”). According to Frye, tasok had been used under 
the Sasanids for a subdivision of the city of Nlshapur 
[q.v?\, but in the Arabic sources tassu is normally 


used for the rural subdivision of a kura , mainly in the 
Sawad [>q.v .] of ‘Irak. There are said to have been 
60 such subdivisions in ‘Irak sometimes correspond¬ 
ing to canal districts. A tassud} was sometimes equiv¬ 
alent to a rustak [q.v.] (pi. rasatik) or a nahiya, although 
the presence of a further subdivision at the village 
level might be reflected in the use of any of these 
terms as the subdivision of one of the others. Yakut’s 
account, following Hamza al-Isfahanl, that each kura 
was divided into rasatik , each rustak into tasasidj., and 
each tassufy into a number of villages, appears to be 
overly schematic. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
the tasasidj. of the kura of Ardashlr Babakan in the 
Sawad were divided into rasatik.. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khurradadhbih. 6-11; Yakut, 
Mu^d^am al-buldan , i, 39-41, cf. Wadie Jwaideh, The 
introductory chapters of Taqut’s Mu jam al-buldan, Leiden 
1959, 58; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic 
period, Copenhagen 1950, 164-6; R.N. Frye, Sasanian 
clay sealings in the collection of Mohsen Foroughi, in Iranica 
Antiqua, iii (1968), 122, 131; idem, Sasanian seal 
inscriptions, in Festschrift Franz Altheim , Berlin 1970, 
80-1; M. Morony, Continuity and change in the admin¬ 
istrative geography of late Sasanian and early Islamic al- 
c Iraq, in Iran, xx (1982), 4, 6. (M. Morony) 

TASWIR (a.), verbal noun from the form II verb 
sawwara “to form, fashion”, then “depict, represent, 
illustrate”. It is the principal term used in Arabic for 
both the representational arts including paint¬ 
ing, drawing, sketching, engraving and photography 
(on which see 2. below) and the process of their cre¬ 
ation. It is often contrasted to timthdl (sculpture) and 
synonymous with sura and the rarer taswira or their 
respective plural forms suwar and tasawir. Other syn¬ 
onyms of taswir widely used in Persian texts are naksh 
(A.) and nigar (P.). Although in the usage of a par¬ 
ticular author, period or region, taswir and its syn¬ 
onyms may acquire more restricted or differentiated 
meanings, these terms remain virtually interchange¬ 
able. However, in a manuscript an individual paint¬ 
ing, technical diagram, scientific illustration or map 
is more often labelled as sura or naksh than taswir. 

1. In painting and other representational 
arts. 

Although the art forms with which taswir is usu¬ 
ally associated are largely two-dimensional, Ku^anic 
usage of the related verb sawwara suggests it had a 
primary meaning of giving form or shape to a per¬ 
son or thing (XL, 64; LXIV, 3; VII, 11; III, 6). The 
well-known strictures against idolatry in Islam inhib¬ 
ited the development of sculpture, so that the term 
musawwir which in the Kur’an is applied to God as 
the fashioner of forms (LIX, 24), is normally used as 
the equivalent of “painter, draughtsman” when applied 
to a person. In Persian, musawwir is used as a pro¬ 
fessional epithet, as in “Mir Musawwir”, but in other 
contexts the terms nigaranda and nakkash are more 
often used for “painter, designer or engraver”. In 
Ottoman Turkish, nakkash is the customary title for 
a painter. 

There is no Kur J anic interdiction of painting or 
the other representational arts, but reservations about 
their legality seem to appear in the theological liter¬ 
ature from the late Umayyad or early ‘Abbasid times. 
Widely-circulated hadiths mention the reluctance of 
angels to enter a house which contains either a dog 
or a painting and predict dire punishment for a 
musawwir on the Day of Judgement when he will be 
held accountable for his inability to bring to life crea¬ 
tures which he has depicted. There are, however, 
countervailing hadiths which narrow the focus of these 
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interdictions, such as the one describing how the 
Prophet ordered the destruction of all images in the 
Ka'ba except for one of the Virgin and Child. Some 
of the religious objections appear to spring from an 
aversion to idolatry, but others suggest a fear that 
images possessed quasi-magical powers (see further, 

SURA. 1). 

The degree to which the concerns of theologians 
affected the practice of representational art, or shaped 
its character, appears to have varied considerably from 
region to region and period to period. Such strictures 
seem to have had the greatest impact in the Ma gh rib, 
where depictions of living creatures are rarely en¬ 
countered, whereas in Persia and adjacent regions the 
objections of theologians seem to have been largely 
ignored. Nevertheless, an aversion from mixing worship 
with images ensured that, in Islamic communities, 
painting developed within the private sphere, and 
particularly in the context of the court. Its use in 
that setting could be compared with the patronage of 
music and the drinking of wine which often flour¬ 
ished, in private, despite criticism from the religious 
establishment. 

A dichotomy between private and public spheres 
in the use of figural representations had already devel¬ 
oped in the Umayyad period. The decoration of mos¬ 
ques with images of trees, vines and fruit in Damascus 
and Medina was counterbalanced by use of figural 
sculpture, painting and mosaic in luxurious private 
residences such as Khirbat al-Mafdjar and Kasr al- 
Hayr al-Gharbl This distinction continued under 

the 'Abbasids when figural wall-paintings, mentioned 
in texts, were also discovered in private areas of the 
Dar al-KhalTfa excavated at Samarra*. This figural art 
used in early Islamic palaces is largely indebted to a 
widely diffused Greco-Roman idiom with some ele¬ 
ments taken from the repertoire of Sasanid art. 

Although the dubious religious status of figural 
imagery did not prevent its use in a private context, 
such criticism probably lowered the social prestige of 
the profession and discouraged its growth. Moreover, 
comments in Islamic sources suggest that painting was 
a skill cultivated by non-Muslims, for they often praise 
Rumi (Greek or Christian) and Cirri (Chinese) painters. 
Thus Yakut, in his description of the Samarra 1 palaces, 
attributes their wall paintings to Rumi painters. 

The active pursuit of Greek learning in early 'Ab- 
basid 'Irak also led to the importation of Byzantine 
illustrated manuscripts. The imprint of their paintings 
can be found in Arabic manuscript illustrations on 
subjects ranging from pharmacology and the antidotes 
to snake bites to the diseases of horses. There is, how¬ 
ever, a curious chronological gap between the 2nd- 
3rd/8th-9th centuries when Greek texts were translated, 
and the 6th-7th/ 12th- 13th centuries dates of their 
Arabic illustrated versions. 

The most important Arabic illustrated text of the 
latter period was, however, the Makamat of al-Hariri, 
and its illustrators drew upon the mood and setting 
of individual episodes to create images which portray 
many facets of life in 'Irak. The tendency to illustrate 
Arabic literary texts also spread to the Maghrib. The 
romance of Bay ad and Riyad is known from a version 
illustrated in North Africa or Spain in the 6th/ 12th 
or 7th/13th centuries. The novelty of its paintings is 
suggested by the fact that each is labelled and 
described. The production of Arabic illustrated books 
declined in 'Irak after the Mongol invasions but con¬ 
tinued in Damascus and Cairo into the 8th-9th/14th- 
15th centuries. 

Persia was, however, the region where painting 


found its most congenial home, especially during the 
post-Mongol period when the patronage of painters 
became a standard feature of court life. During the 
first Islamic centuries, intellectual and cultural develop¬ 
ments were largely focused on Khurasan and Transo- 
xania, the latter an area previously dominated by 
Soghdian principalities. Excavated buildings from 
Soghdian cities such as Afrasiyab and Pandjfkant show 
an extensive use of figural wall-paintings and sculp¬ 
ture in both temples and private dwellings. The most 
important legacy of Soghdian painting in the Islamic 
period was its use of images in conjunction with story¬ 
telling, a feature which may have been developed 
through contact with India, where itinerant story¬ 
tellers, who used portable images in their perfor¬ 
mances, were well established. 

The linking of story-telling with pictures was car¬ 
ried into the Islamic period by the popularity of both 
moralising fables, such as the collection known as 
KaRla wa-Dimna [q.v], and heroic epics, notably the 
cycles included in Firdawsfs Shah-nama. Although evi¬ 
dence for the use of didactic or epic paintings in the 
early Islamic period is mainly literary rather than 
physical, such paintings are mentioned in both his¬ 
torical and poetic texts. The Shah-nama itself contains 
references to wall-paintings, including some with epic 
themes. One of the Samanid viziers is said to have 
owned an illustrated copy of Kalila wa-Dimna. 

The habit of decorating the walls of a palace with 
various kinds of paintings evidently continued during 
the period of Ghaznawid and Saldjukid domination. 
References in court poetry suggest that Ghaznawid 
pavilions were decorated with both figural and non- 
figural paintings, and excavated palaces in both Ghazna 
and Lashkar-i Bazar [q.vv] have yielded portions of 
wall paintings and figural relief sculpture. The most 
explicit reference to a connection between the recital 
of poetry and the use of wall-paintings comes in Ibn 
Isfandiyar’s description of the palace of a ruler in the 
Caspian area. That ruler, who was particularly fond 
of the Shah-nama , arranged for its recital in a room, 
the walls of which were covered with paintings illus¬ 
trating the stories themselves. 

Illustration of themes from the Shah-nama appears 
to have been an important catalyst in popularising 
the use of both wall-paintings and book illustrations 
in Persia and adjacent regions. By the late 6th/12th 
and early 7th/13th centuries, the Shah-nama 1 s popu¬ 
larity had spread to Saldjuk Anatolia, where it inspired 
the illustrations of a story detailing the travails of two 
lovers, Warka and Gulshah. Later, the Ottomans were 
to use the Shah-nama as a model for the composition 
and illustration of their own dynastic epics. 

The Mongol invasions were an important water¬ 
shed in the development of painting within the Islamic 
Near East, since they introduced several new fac¬ 
tors. The one most often mentioned by scholars is 
the incorporation of landscape features derived from 
Chinese painting into the repertoire of the Persian 
painter. This physical change, however, was also ac¬ 
companied by other shifts in the scope and character 
of painting even more important for future develop¬ 
ments. The preference of the Mongols and their suc¬ 
cessors for a peripatetic life encouraged the growth 
of a separate court culture at the expense of tradi¬ 
tional cities. Gradually, the courts became centres for 
both the production and consumption of many lux¬ 
ury goods, including illustrated manuscripts. 

Under the Mongols, the range of themes with which 
painters concerned themselves also expanded to include 
religious history. The development of didactic imagery 
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intended to illustrate important themes of Islam’s his¬ 
tory may have been stimulated by requests from the 
Mongols themselves, who were familiar with both Bud¬ 
dhist and Christian religious imagery. This avenue of 
development led to the creation of illustrative cycles 
devoted to themes such as the MPradj-nama, or epics 
which describe the exploits of ‘All. By the 19th 
century, this increased interest in religious imagery 
produced a genre of popular paintings celebrating 
important ShlT themes that acquired an almost iconic 
quality in commemorating the events depicted. 

The most significant innovation of the post-Mongol 
period, however, was the use of painting as an instru¬ 
ment of dynastic prestige. This trend was initiated by 
the production of Rashid al-Din’s [ 4 . 0 .] Djdmi c al~ 
tawanfzh , in which the achievements of the Mongols 
were integrated into a chronicle of world-wide scope. 
Although this text was written at the request of Ghazan 
Khan, the production of illustrated copies was entrusted 
to the author himself. This example of an illustrated 
dynastic chronicle was to provide a stimulus to the 
Timurids, Mughals and Ottomans to have their own 
deeds illustrated. Although the stress varied from 
dynasty to dynasty, these illustrated histories helped 
further to expand the range of pictorial imagery and 
challenged painters to depict specific events in a 
recognisable setting. These books not only provide a 
kind of visual record of major accomplishments of a 
given ruler but also reveal that ruler’s values and self¬ 
conception. 

Among the successor dynasties of the Mongols, the 
Djalayirids [q.v.] hold a special place in the develop¬ 
ment of painting, particularly because of the close con¬ 
nection that they established between painting and 
court life. Scenes depicting their palaces and courtiers 
were included not only in historical texts but also in 
poetic epics. This development created paintings which 
had a dual purpose: they both illustrate a text and 
refer obliquely to the manuscript’s patron and the cir¬ 
cumstances of his life. This innovation, which helped 
to create the pictorial equivalent of panegyric verse, 
also stimulated the inclusion of the ruler’s portrait in 
the guise of a poetic hero. 

The Timurids were especially influential in their 
sponsorship of illustrated books. They made particular 
use of royal portraits placed in a book’s opening pages, 
and one of the most impressive shows Sultan Husayn 
with his drinking companions in a palace enclosure. 
A copy of Sharaf al-Din Yazdf’s £afar-nama, which 
chronicles the life of Timur, illustrated for Husayn, 
later belonged to the Mughals and served as a model 
for their own dynastic histories. The Tlmurid picto¬ 
rial tradition was also influential in both Safawid Persia 
and Ottoman Turkey. 

The incorporation of painters into the entourage 
of rulers helped to increase the prestige of both painters 
and painting. This new prominence is signalled by a 
rise in the popularity of murakka c s [q.vi\ or albums 
containing choice specimens of painting and calligra¬ 
phy, and also by the appearance of texts which chron¬ 
icle the lives of painters. Although both genres existed 
in the Tlmurid period, they were fully developed only 
under the Safawids. The enthusiasm both for murakkct s 
and for writing about the lives of painters soon spread 
to Mughal India and Ottoman Turkey. MurakkaS s pre¬ 
pared for members of the Mughal dynasty are among 
the most lavishly decorated of all Islamic books. 

Although some paintings in murakkd s were originally 
intended for inclusion in manuscripts, many others 
were made specifically for such compilations. Thus the 
increased popularity of albums is paralleled by a de¬ 


cline in the number of illustrated books. Many single¬ 
page paintings produced from the 10th/16th century 
onwards are figure studies; during the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury the attention of painters turned increasingly to 
portraiture. In Persia, the portraits were usually ideal¬ 
ised, but in Ottoman Turkey and Mughal India court 
painters emulated the European style of individu¬ 
alised portraiture. In Turkey, the primary focus was 
on portraits of individual Ottoman sultans which were 
collected in murakkcf s. At the Mu gh al court, however, 
painters also recorded the appearance of notable 
court personalities, and these studies were used to cre¬ 
ate both single-page paintings and composite group 
portraits. 

The rate at which importation of European prints 
and even the presence of European painters at royal 
courts changed the approach of painters at Muslim 
courts varied from place to place, but by the 12th/18th 
century hybrid styles existed in Turkey, Persia and 
India. The introduction of photography during the 
mid-19th century provided a new standard of verisimil¬ 
itude which undermined the idealised approach used 
by the Muslim painter, effectively ending a distinctive 
tradition. 
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2. In the sense of photography. 

Here we have, as well as simple taswir , also taswir 
shamsi or dawT, futughrafiyd\ Ott. Turk, taswir. ; mod. 
Turk, fotograffilrk ; Persian c akkasi, fotogherafi. 

This was introduced into Muslim lands soon after 
its invention in 1839. It was immediately reported in 
the Ottoman press ( Takwim-i wekd’i c , 15 August 1841). 
The first known photograph was of Ra’s al-Tln Palace 
in Alexandria (7 November 1839). The first book on 
photographic techniques was Sarkis Der Torosyan’s 
Risale-yi fotdghrdjya (Istanbul 1866), in Turkish with 
Armenian script. Others followed. Brought by West 
European travellers, scholars and artists, the spread 
of photography was encouraged by rising incomes in 
the West and increasing curiosity about the East— 
scientific, cultural, religious, political, commercial, or 
simply romanticising. Steady technical improvement, 
chiefly the invention of the inexpensive hand-held Ko¬ 
dak camera in the 1890s, fostered dissemination. In 
many books and albums, photographs more-and-more 
frequently replaced paintings, drawings and sketches; 
if less attractive, they presented realistic precision and 
authentic detail. 

In the Muslim sphere, photography was first moti¬ 
vated by the European search for the roots of Western 
civilisation and culture. French and British visitors 
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focused on Egypt and Palestine, then on Syria, Leba¬ 
non, Persia and Turkey, photographing temples, in¬ 
scriptions and archeological remains; a few visitors 
recorded Islamic architecture (e.g. J.-Ph. de Prangey, 
Monuments arabes d'Egypte, de Syrie, et de VAsie Mineure, 
1846). Artists photographed mainly landscapes and 
city panoramas, concentrating on Jerusalem and Is¬ 
tanbul. Subsequently, ethnologists and anthropologists 
increasingly documented their findings with street 
scenes and festivities, and with people of all ages, 
crafts, tools and wares, both in towns and villages. 

Scientific missions to the East promoted photogra¬ 
phy, first employing foreign, then local photographers, 
both amateurs and professionals. The number of local 
professionals grew slowly. Due to economic constraints, 
they had to live off the tourist trade, selling photo¬ 
postcards or photographic equipment. Because of 
Jewish and Islamic religious opposition to creating 
images, almost all professionals were Christians (Arme¬ 
nians, Greeks and others) or converted Jews; some 
were associated with local churches or missions. Ex¬ 
cept in Persia, where native photographers catered to 
wealthy customers, Muslim exponents were rare until 
the early 20th century: in 1910, RahmI-zade Baha* 
iil-Dln opened a studio in Istanbul and in 1914 the 
first Ottoman Photographic Society was founded. 

By then, initial Islamic opposition had diminished. 
In 1839-40, Muhammad ‘All of Egypt had been im¬ 
pressed by photography, but considered it “the work 
of the devil”. Later, however, the Ottoman and Persian 
rulers, as well as the Nizam of Haydarabad, had their 
own court photographers. Mahmud II was the first 
Ottoman Sultan to have his portrait displayed pub¬ 
licly, thus breaking the taboo on human representa¬ 
tions. ‘Abd al-'AzIz was a patron of photography. 
c Abd al-Hamld II commissioned photographic records 
of the social, educational and military modernisation 
of his empire. This did not prevent him from issu¬ 
ing an nude (1900), forbidding the sale of photographs 
of the Ka'ba, other holy buildings, or unveiled women. 
As ShrTs are, in practice, less opposed than Sunnis 
to physical images, Persia may have been the first 
Muslim state to encourage photography officially. 
Among the early practitioners were European teach¬ 
ers and military instructors, since 1844, followed later 
by local photographers. A department of photogra¬ 
phy was established at Tehran’s Dar al-funun in ca. 
1860, and a court photographer nominated in 1280/ 
1863. Nasir al-Dln Shah collected 20,000 photographs 
of all aspects of Persian life, including his court and 
family; this interest was pursued by Muzaffar al-Dln 
Shah. 

Patronage of Sultan and Shah notwithstanding, reli¬ 
gious opposition to photography continued in some 
Sunni regions like Turkestan and India. In Egypt, 
too, Muhammad Rashid Rida issued a fatwd against 
suwar al-yad wa ’l-suwar al-shamsiyya ( al-Manar , xi/4, 30 
May 1908, 277-8), as did the Sheykh ul-Islam in 
Istanbul in 1920. During the 1920s, however, and 
later, photography became accepted amongst all but 
the most traditional groups. One argument condoned 
photography since it did not create new images, but 
merely recorded shadows. Another declared that two- 
dimensional photographs were permissible, since they 
cast no shadows; see the fatwas in Madjallat al-Azhar, 
vi (1936), 171, vii (1937), 327, xi (1940), 163-4. In the 
post-Second World War era, photographs of people 
and objects (but less of mosques) have become com¬ 
monplace, even in Saudi Arabia. 
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3. Modern painting in the Arab world. 
“Modern painting”, (fann) al-taswir/al-rasm al-hadith/ 
al-mu'asir, designates a Western-influenced form of art, 
the practice of which began at the end of the 19th 
century, eventually replacing Islamic art. Western art 
was introduced by Orientalist painters travelling to 
the East (exhibitions of Orientalist painting in Cairo 
since 1891; Salon Tunisien , since 1894). The founding 
of art schools contributed to the spread of Western 
art: Cairo, 1908; Algiers, 1920; Tunis, 1923; Beirut, 
1937; Baghdad, 1941; Damascus, 1959. Museums of 
modern art were also opened, the oldest in Cairo 
in 1931 (Wizarat al-Thakafa, Mathaf al-fann al-misri 
al-hadith , Cairo 1992). With its several galleries, Beirut 
was to become an important art centre in the 1960s 
and 70s. 

Despite regional differences, some general trends 
can be pointed out. The first painters (ruwwad) were 
influenced by Western Orientalism, Impressionism and 
landscape painting. Through its art school, directed 
by European academic artists until 1937 (Guillaume 
Laplagne, Gabriel Biessy, Camillo Innocenti), and the 
yearly Salon du Caire (instituted in 1922), academic 
painting took root in Egypt. Mahmud SaTd (1897- 
1964), Muhammad Nadji (1888-1956), Raghib ‘Ayyad 
(1892-1980) and Yusuf Kamil (1891-1971) concentrated 
on life in the countryside and in the poor city areas 
(B. Abu Ghazf, Mahmud Sa c id, Cairo 1972; idem, Yusuf 
Kamil, Cairo 1978; Muhammad Nadji, al-fannan al-kPthin 
al-misri/Mohammed Naghi, un impressionniste egyptien , Cairo 
1988). In Lebanon, painting first appeared at the end 
of the 19th century, when painters trained in the 
West such as Dawud Kurm (1852-1930), Khalil 
al-Salibi (1870-1928) and Habib Surur (1860-1938) 
opened portrait studios in Beirut (S. al-Salibi, Khalil 
al-Salibi, musawwir min Lubnan/Khalil Saleeby, a painter 
from Lebanon/Un peintre du Urban, Beirut 1986). The 
writer Djibran Khalil Djibran (1883-1931) [q.v/\ also 
produced pictorial works in a symbolist style (W. Kay- 
rouz, Gibran in his museum, Jounieh 1995). Genre 
painting began in the 1920s and 1930s with Mustafa 
Farrukh (1901 or 1902-57), Kaysar al-Djumayyil 


(1898-1954) and c Umar al-Unsi (1901-69), all of whom 
had studied in Europe (M. Farrukh, Tanki ild Lfrann, 
Beirut 1986; Cesar Gemayel, le pinceau ardent/The ardent 
brush , Beirut (?) 1985; Omar Onsi, le jardinier des 
apparences/The gardener of epiphanies, Beirut (?) 1985). 
Their themes were chiefly Lebanese landscapes and 
folk scenes. In 'Irak, the first painters were students 
at the Istanbul Military School; in the 1930s Akram 
Shukri (b. 1910), Fa’ik Hasan (1914-92), 'Ata Sabri 
(b. 1913), Hafiz al-Durubi (1914-91) and Djawad Salim 
(1919-61) were sent to Europe to study painting. 
Besides landscapes, the Syrian artists TawfTk Tarik 
(1875-1940) and Sa'id Tahsin (1904-86) depicted his¬ 
torical motifs ( Gh . al-Khalidl, Sa e id Tahsin, Hndama 
yusbih al-fann .. . ta } rikh an , Damascus 1994). In Tunisia, 
'Abd al-Wahhab DjilanI (1890-1961) was the first 
Muslim to be admitted to the Salon Tunisien in 1912; 
Yahya Turk! (1901-68) is considered the pioneer of 
modem painting, together with the artists of the Ecole 
de Tunis founded at the end of the 1940s. In Algeria, 
only Muhammad Rasim (1896-1975) [see dinet, 
alphonse, in Suppl.], a painter of miniatures, was 
admitted to the Algiers Academy (. Mohammed Racim , 
miniaturiste algerien, exhibition catalogue, Institut du 
Monde Arabe, Paris 1992). Elsewhere, painting was 
to develop later. 

After World War II, modern Western styles were 
adopted, accompanied by the search for authenticity 
(asala). Authenticity could be expressed through ele¬ 
ments of the popular arts, calligraphic signs, or pre- 
Islamic styles, all together forming the “heritage” 
(turdth). In Egypt, 'Abd al-Hadi al-Djazzar (1925-66) 
and Hamid Nada (1924-90), members of the Diama'at 
al-fann al-hadith (founded 1946) crudely depicted the 
life of the Cairo poor, drawing colours and symbols 
from the popular tradition (A. and C. Roussillon (eds.), 
( Abd al-Hadi al-Djazzar, fanndn misii/Abdel Hadi al-Gazzar, 
une peinture egyptienne/An Egyptian painter, Cairo 1990). 
In 'Irak, the Djama'at Baghdad li Tfann al-hadith, founded 
in 1951 by Djawad Salim, issued two manifestos (1951; 
1955) asserting that 'Iraki art had to accept West¬ 
ern (stylistic) modernity while seeking inspiration from 
local traditions (for the original texts of the manifestos 
published in ‘Irak, see Sh. H. Al Sa'id, al-Baydndt 
al-fanniyya fi TLrak, Ba gh dad 1973). 

First examples of committed art (al-fann al-multazym ) 
are to be found after the Suez crisis in Egypt; social 
concern was shown by many artists in the two fol¬ 
lowing decades and often dominated figurative paint¬ 
ing. As exemplified in the work of the two originators 
of this genre, Isma'il Shammut (b. 1930) and his wife 
Tamam al-Akhal (b. 1935), the struggle and the long¬ 
ing for the lost country is a central theme in Palestinian 
painting. In 'Irak, the idea of commitment was first 
expounded in the manifesto Nahwa al-ndya al-djadida 
(1969), as a reaction to the 1967 defeat. In the sev¬ 
enties and eighties, an officially sponsored “Arab real¬ 
ism” emerged; figurative and realistic, it did not 
conform to a specific style. In Algeria, a nationalist 
form of painting resorted to Orientalist patterns devel¬ 
oped in the 1980s. 

Abstraction (ta^rid) as practised in the West as¬ 
serted itself in the 1960s; the Lebanese Shafik 'Abbud 
[Chafik Abboud] (b. 1926), and Yvette Ashkar [Achkar] 
(b. 1928), but also, partly, the Moroccan Muhammad 
Mulayhl [Melehi] (b. 1936), are representative of this 
trend. Most Arab abstract artists, however, attempted 
to establish a connection to the local non-figurative 
traditions. Examples of this can be seen in the work 
of the Lebanese Saliba al-Duwayhi [Saliba Douaihy] 
(1915(?)-94), the Moroccan Farid Bilkahiyya [Belkahia] 
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(b. 1934), and the Algerian Muhammad Khadda 
(1930-91) (M. Bouabdellah (ed.), Mohamed Khadda, une 
vie pour une oeuvre, Algiers 1994). The Lebanese artists 
Husayn Mad! (b. 1938) and Samir al-Sa > i gh (b. 1945) 
practice an abstract or semi-abstract art combining 
Islamic concepts of art with Western techniques. 

The manifesto al-Bu c d al-wahid (Ba gh dad 1971) the¬ 
orised the use of Arabic letters as a mere formal ele¬ 
ment allowing to arabise abstraction. The movement, 
called hurufiyya, has followers throughout the Arab 
world. It takes its inspiration from Western artists such 
as Paul Klee more than from Islamic calligraphy [see 
khatt]. Some of its main representatives are the Tuni¬ 
sian Nadja Mahdawi [Mahdaoui] (b. 1937), the Pales¬ 
tinian Kamal Bullata (b. 1942), the Algerians Rashid 
Kurayshr (b. 1947) and Mahdjub b. Billa [Ben Bella] 
(b. 1946), the Egyptians Ahmad Mahir Ra*if (b. 1926) 
and Muhammad Taha Husayn (b. 1929), the Sudanese 
Ahmad Muhammad Shibravn (b. 1932), the Syrian 
Mahmud Hammad (1923-88), the Irakis Djamil Ham- 
mudl (b. 1924), Madlha ‘Umar, Shakir Hasan Al Sa‘Id 
(b. 1926) and Rafi‘ al-Na§irI (b. 1940) (Sh. Daghir, 
al-Hurufiyya al J arahiyya, fann wa-huwiyya, Beirut 1990; 
S. Naef, L’art de Vecriture arabe, passe et present , Geneva 
1992, 33-65). 

Since the 1980s, figurative as well as abstract trends 
(hurujt or not) continue to co-exist, but formal research 
has gradually replaced the political commitment of 
previous decades. The concern for local materials and 
styles is still an important issue. 

Bibliography : J. Turner (ed.), The dictionary of 
art , 34 vols., London-New York 1996, and W. All 
(ed.), Contemporary art from the Islamic world , London- 
Amman 1989, give short descripdons of individual 
countries. Mashrik: S. Naef, A la recherche d’une 
modemite arabe. devolution des arts plastiques en Egypte, 
au Liban et en Irak , Geneva 1996 (with a more com¬ 
prehensive bibl.); R. Iskandar, K. al-Mallakh and 
S. al-Sharunl, 80 sana min alfann, 1908-1988 , Cairo 
1991 (on Egypt); L. Karnouk, Modem Egyptian art, 
the emergence of a national style, Cairo 1988; idem, 
Contemporary Egyptian art, Cairo 1995; Lebanon, the 
artist’s view. 200 years of Lebanese painting, exhibition 
catalogue, Concourse Gallery, Barbican Centre, 
London 1989 (French catalogue, Liban, le regard des 
peintres, 200 ans de peinture libanaise, Insdtut du Monde 
Arabe, Paris 1989); R. Chahine, Cent ans d’art plas- 
tique au Liban, 1880-1980, Beirut 1982; T. al-Sharlf, 
al-Fann al-tashkiti al-mu c asir ft Suriyya, in al-Hayat al- 
tashkiliyya (Damascus), xvii/xviii (1984-5), 4-109; 
IsmaTl Shammut, al-Fann al-tash/dli ft Filastin/Art in 
Palestine , Kuwait 1989; Dh. Hammad, Fann al-taswir 
al-mu ( asir fi *.l-Urdunn , ‘Amman 1972; Sh. H. Al 
SaTd, Fusul min ta’rikh al-haraka al-tashkiliyya ft T 
7 rah, 2 vols., Ba gh dad 1982-8; N. Salim, al-Fann 
al-iraki al-mu c asir, i, Fann al-taswir, Lausanne 1977 
(Eng. tr. Iraq [sic] contemporary art , Lausanne 1977; 
also tr. into French and Spanish). Maghrib: 
M. Sijelmassi, dart contemporain au Maroc , Paris 1989; 
I. Mardukh, al-Haraka al-tashkiliyya al-mu e asira bi 
TDjaza’ir, Algiers 1988; Anthologie de la peinture en 
Tunisie/Antuludjiyya fann al-rasm ft Tunis, 1894-1970, 
n.p. 1998. Gulf and Arab Peninsula: ‘A. al- 
‘Urayyid and A. Nashaba (eds.), Ruwwad alfann al- 
tashJdH ft ’l-Bah rayn / Pioneers of the plastic art movement in 
Bahrain, Bahrain n.d.; A. Bakir, Mukptdrat min a e mal al- 
fannanin aTtashkUiyyin ft duwal al-khafc<jj al-arabi, Riyad 
1986; al-Fann al-tashfdli fi TKuwayt/Contemporary art in 
Kuwait, al-Safat (Kuwait) 1983. (Silvia Naef) 

AL- TASYIR (a.; in the West: atazir, ata^ir, athacir, 
directio, prorogatio, cupeau;, theorie aphetique) a pro¬ 


cedure used in astrology of artificial continuation 
of a planet or of an astrological house or 
any other definite part of the heavens to 
another star or its aspects, or other houses with 
the object of ascertaining the equatorial degree situ¬ 
ated between these two places, the figure of which is 
used, by converdng it into a definite period of dme, 
to prognosticate the date of a future happening, either 
good or evil. 

The astrological magnitude ascertained by this 
process played a very prominent part among the 
ancients as well as among the Arabs and in the West, 
for on the one hand, it made possible a judicium spe¬ 
cial (i.e. definitely laid down the time of fulfilment 
of statements made in the judicium generate of a nativ¬ 
ity about future good or ill fortune, and in particu¬ 
lar enabled the length of life to be calculated or the 
choice of particularly auspicious days ( al-ikhtiyar ) for 
beginning a journey, for holding weddings, for found¬ 
ing a city, for beginning a reign, etc.), and on the 
other hand, it was distinguished by special complexity 
in the method of its calculation. 

The astronomical calculation of the arc of special 
importance for our task (we call it briefly the tasyir 
arc) is not particularly difficult, once the limits of the 
places in the heavens defining the arc, the “advanc¬ 
ing” planet or place ( al-mutakaddim, al-hayladj, signifi- 
cator) and the “succeeding” or second (al-thani, 
promissor) are ascertained. In Fig. 1 (and 2) A is the 
significator, B the promissor, P the visible pole of the 
celestial sphere, NBS (NAS) the circle of the promis¬ 
sor (significator), C the intersection of the circle par¬ 
allel to the circle of position drawn through A (B). 
The circles of declination drawn through A (B) and 
C cut out the tasyir arc ac (be). The tasyir arc is thus 
the curve of the equator, which in general does not 
exceed 90°, which crosses over the circle of position 
during the period in which the significator (promis¬ 
sor) is transferred by the apparent daily revolution of 
the celestial sphere on its parallel circle to the circle 
of position of the promissor (significator), assumed to 
be fixed within this period (for further information on 
the concepts that occur, see ‘ilm al-hay j a). 

According to the respective positions of the signi¬ 
ficator and promissor, two kinds of tasyir are distin¬ 
guished: 

a. Direct tasyir (directio directa ), when the significator 
precedes the promissor in the order of the signs of 
the zodiac. Here, the significator is the place to be 
“directed”, the promissor regarded as fixed (Fig. 1). 

b. Indirect tasyir (directio conversa), when the signifi¬ 
cator precedes the promissor in the order of the daily 
motion of the celestial sphere. In this case, the promis¬ 
sor is moved to the circle of position of the signifi¬ 
cator which is assumed to be fixed. 

A special form for application of the calculation of 
the tasyir (a kind of inversion of the process) was 
developed in choosing days in this way that the posi¬ 
tion of only one star was given and also a definite 
time or what is the same thing on account of the 
conversion of periods of time into degrees of the equa¬ 
tor, a definite number of tasyir degrees. The problem 
is to find the degree which corresponds to the end 
point (the “goal”) of the tasyir arc. Judicia could then 
be deduced from the conjunction of planets occur¬ 
ring at this degree. 

The mathemadcal calculadon is a problem in spher¬ 
ical trigonometry and goes back to simple formulae 
with equinocrial time as the basis. In the equation 
tasyir a c « b a—b B' — B’ c (Fig. 1), the right side is 
known, for b a = right ascension B —right asc. A and 
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the magnitudes b B' and B' c are found from the for¬ 
mulae: 

I. cos B' = sin («£; D S B r ) cos S D. 

II. sin b B' = tg B b cotg B'. 

III. sin B' c * tg c C cotg B'. 

The Arabs, however, used other approximative meth¬ 
ods of calculation based on hours of mean time 
(zamaniyya) which are given in the following formulae: 

I. (According to al-Battam, al-Bfrum etc.): 

number of tasylr degrees: 

= |« * («-P) 

where 

a « right asc. A — right asc. B, 

(3 - obi. asc. A — obi. asc. B. 

dist. B from upper [lower] culm, point I 
half day [night] arc B 

The signs ± before the round bracket depend on 
whether a is greater or less than p, the expression 
in the square brackets are used when B is below the 
horizon. 

Special cases: 

a. B in the meridian: tasylr = 

|right asc. A — right asc. B|. 

b. B in the horizon: tasyir « 

| obi. asc. A — obi. asc. B |. 

II. (Second rule of al-Battam): 

Number of tasylr degrees = 

= | dist. B from upper [lower] culmin. point x 
half day [night] arc A ± 

(right asc. A —right asc. of the upper [lower] culm, 
point), 

where the—before the round bracket is for the case 
when A and B belong to the same hemisphere, the 
+ when A and B belong to different hemispheres. The 
expressions in the square brackets are used for the 
western hemisphere or for the case when the lower 
meridian lies between A and B. 

In both cases, the total result is positive in direct 
and negative in indirect tasyir. For indirect tasylr, B 
and A in the above formulae are to be interchanged. 
The number of degrees in the tasylr arc thus obtained 
was converted into a period of time in this way: if 
it was a question of length of life, for example, 1° 
was equated to a solar year, 5' = 1 month, I' = 6 
days, in other cases 1 ° = 1 day. 

The difficulty, continually emphasised by the Arabs, 
of calculating a tasylr is on the one hand due to the 
regard paid to astrological demands, and on the other, 
particularly, to the amount of separate necessary astro¬ 
nomical calculations and measurements, which it would 
take too much time to detail here fully. The neces¬ 
sary knowledge of the different methods for accurately 
calculating the time of birth and the astronomical 
significance of the different times of being born, of 
the different houses of the heavens of the signs of the 
zodiac, of the seven planets and their aspects, of the 
most important fixed stars, first in themselves, then 
with respect to one another and with regard to their 
special positions (house, degree of elevation, triplicity, 
injury, fall) taking into consideration the very many 
rules for the strength, weakness or moderation, the 
beneficial or dangerous influence of the various plan¬ 
ets and their aspects, of the houses and the arrow of 
fortune (sahtn al-sa ( add ), the calculation of larger, smaller 


or medium numbers of years for length of life accord¬ 
ing to the position of the influential planets, the choice 
of a lord of birth and of the horoscope after definite 
rules (ascendant, al-tali c [<?.£>.]), of an interpreter of life 
(significator), of a foreteller of death or misfortune 
(promissor), of a giver of years (al-kadkhuda ), the knowl¬ 
edge of the great, little or medium effect of definite 
direction, of auspicious or inauspicious directions and 
other things, demanded a perfect command of the 
astrological knowledge of the period. In addition, con¬ 
siderable skill in the carrying out of the necessary 
astronomical calculations was necessary, the reduction 
of the time to the meridian on which the Ephemerid 
tables were based; the longitude, latitude and decli¬ 
nation of the most important fixed stars, the planets 
and their aspects and the application of their values 
to the time of birth, the astrological houses in the 
heavens and the signs of the zodiac and planets in 
them; the arrow of fortune, the circles of position of 
significator and promissor, etc. Simply for the calcu¬ 
lation of the curve of the tasylr after ascertaining its 
termini, there are necessary: right asc. of A and B, 
their distance from the meridian, their declination 
and half-day or half-night curve, the elevation of the 
pole over the circle of position (distance of the inter¬ 
section of circle of position and equator from the 
meridian). 

To simplify the long and tiresome process and to 
carry out an observation without calculation, the Arabs 
used mechanical (nomographic) aids, either single 
planes (“plane of the tasylr '’ in al-Blrum) which were 
placed in the astrolabe or a special instrument (“estru- 
mente del leuantamiento” in Alfonso X of Castile) 
which was mainly used to obtain the tasylr but also 
facilitated other calculations. The essential part of this 
instrument was a plane which contained on the front 
the projections of as many circles of position as pos¬ 
sible or of hours for the latitude of the point of obser¬ 
vation concerned (it is the same plane as the plane 
of the tasylr in al-Birum; cf. Fig. 3), and on the back 
the projections of the circles of longitude and latitude 
according to the system of the ecliptic (Fig. 4). On 
the axis of the instrument, common to the two sides, 
was an undivided alhidade with two movable point¬ 
ers placed as required on the front or back and kept 
in position by a fastener (“cavallo”, al-faras). On the 
back could also be put the net (“spider”) with the 
projections of different positions of fixed stars which 
is made exactly as in the astrolabe. 

The mechanical calculation of the tasylr curve was 
carried out as follows, when latitude and longitude of 
the places in the heavens A and B (cf. Figs. 1, 3 and 4) 
were known: 

1. Place the moveable pointer of the alhidade on 
the place B on the back, and then read the degree 
of the equator b to which the alhidade now points. 

2. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on the 
degree of the equator b, and then ascertain the cir¬ 
cle of position (from B) on which the moveable pointer 
falls. 

3. Place the moveable pointer at the place A on 
the back, and then read the degree of the equator 
a. 

4. Move the alhidade to the front, place it on the 
degree of the equator a , and turn the alhidade until 
the pointer running through the parallel circle from 
A points to the circle of position of B (in C). 

5. Read the degree of the equator C through which 
the alhidade now points: the curve <2 c is the tasylr 
curve desired. 

Works in Arabic on the tasylr or the plane of the 
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tasyir were composed by Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. 
Farrukhan (H. Suter, Die Mathematiker u. Astronomen der 
Araber etc,, in Abh. z- Gesch. d. math. Wissensch ., xlv, 
Heft 10 [1900], no. 34); al-Battanf (Suter, no. 89); 
Abu Dja‘far al-Khazin (Suter, no. 124); and al-Bfrum 
(Suter, no. 218). But the complete astrological works 
of the former have not survived. The “Book of the 
Ata$ir” in the astronomical works of Alfonso X is by 
Rabi Qag de Toledo (Isaak ibn Sid), the editor of 
the Alfonsine Tables, but seems to be merely a trans¬ 
lation of an Arabic original. 

In Ibn al-Kiftfs Ta 3 nkh al-Hukama 3 , the following 
astronomers are honorably mentioned for their par¬ 
ticular ability in calculating the tasyir. al-Hasan b. 
Misbah (163); al-Marwazf (170, Suter, no. 22); al- 
Khakanf (181, Suter, no. 206); Sind b. ‘All (206, 
Suter, no. 24); al-‘Abbas b. Sa‘id al-Djawhari (219, 
Suter, no. 21); Ibn Yunus (203, Suter, no. 178); Ibn 
al-A‘lam (235, Suter, no. 137); Muh. b. Ibrahim al- 
Fazari (270, Suter, no. 1); Muh. b. Khalid al- 
Marwarrudi (281, Suter, no. 46); Yahya b. Abi Mansur 
(357, Suter, no. 14); Yahya b. Sahl al-Sadid Abu 
Bishr al-Takriti (365); Abu ’1-Fadl b. Yamin (426). 

Bibliography: Biruni, al-Kanun al-Mas‘udi, mss. 
London, B.L. Or. 1997 and Berlin, Cat. Ahlwardt, 
no. 5667; idem, Kitab al-Isft'ab, Leiden, no. 1066 
(both tr. E. Wiedemann); A. Bouche-Leclerq, 
L'astrologie grecque , Paris 1899; M. Delambre, Histoire 
de Vastronomie du Moyen-age , Paris 1819; J.G. Job, 
Anleitung zu denen curidsen Wissenschajlen, Frankfurt and 
Leipzig 1747; C.A. Nallino, al-Battani, sive Albatenii 
opus astronomicum, Milan 1903-7; D. Manuel Rico y 
Sinobas, Libros del saber de astronomia del Rey D. Alfonso 
X. de Castillia, Madrid 1863-7; M.L.P.E.A. Sedillot, 
Prolegomenes des Tables astronomiques d’Oloug-Beg, Paris 
1853; E. Wiedemann, Z ur Geschichte der Astrologie, in 
Weltall , Berlin-Treptow (1922-3); idem, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften XLVII, (Jber die 
Astronomic nach den Mqfatih al- c Ulum, in SBPMS Erl, 
xlvii (1915). See also the more recent studies on a 
related topic in mathematical astrology: E.S. 
Kennedy and H. Krikorian-Preisler, The astrological 
doctrine of projecting the rays, in Al-Abhath, xxv (1972), 
3-15, repr. in Kennedy el alii, Studies in the Islamic 
exact sciences , Beirut 1983, 372-84; and J.-P. 
Hogendijk, The Mathematical structure of two Islamic 
astrological tables for “casting the rays 'in Centaurus , 
xxxii (1989), 171-202. (O. Schirmer) 

TAT (t.), a term used in earliest Turkish 
with the general meaning of “alien, non- 
Turk”, but speedily coming to be applied 
par excellence to the Persians as opposed 
to the Turks, in any case with a somewhat con¬ 
temptuous nuance of meaning, as likewise with the 
term tadjlk [q.v.]. It is clearly not in origin a proper 
noun, and Schaeder rightly dismissed the suppositions 
in Minorsky’s outdated ET art. Tat of origins from 
such names as that of the Tangut or that given by 
the Voguls and Ostiaks of western Siberia to the river 
Irtish Schaeder suggested, rather, that tat is a 

meaningless onomatopoeic word (Schallwort) analogous 
to Greek barbaros , used by the Turks opprobriously to 
designate non-Turkish speakers who stammered or who 
were generally incomprehensible; connected with it 
would be the root tatmak “to taste” and such deriv¬ 
atives as tatigh “taste” and tatligh (Ottoman tatR) “tasty, 
sweet”, from the pleasurable clicking of the tongue in 
anticipation of something tasty. 

1. Historical development of the term. 

The first attestation of tat is in the Orkhon [q. d.] 
inscriptions (KT S 12 and BK N 15), where one 


finds the phrase on ok ogplma tatiha tagi bum kbrii bilin 
“see this [writing] and know this, [all of you], up to 
the progeny of the On Ok and their subjects (tat)". 
Here, the “Ten Arrows” are the remnants of the first 
Western Turk empire who had dwelt from north of 
the Tien Shan westwards to the Sir Darya [^.d.] and 
the Caspian Sea (see D. Sinor, in The Cambridge his¬ 
tory of early Inner Asia, i, Cambridge 1990, 309 ff.), 
and the Tat must have been the people of various 
urban settlements in the lands of the Western Turks, 
essentially Sogdians who were subject to the Kaghans; 
thus tat was already coming to refer to Iranians (see 
the passages from the inscriptions in Talat Tekin, A 
grammar of Orkhon Turkish, Bloomington 1968, 232, 246, 
tr. 263, 281). 

Tat does not occur in the Uyghur material from 
the 9th century onwards recovered from Eastern 
Turkestan, nor in such “high”, courtly, early Islamic 
Turkish literature as the Kuladghu bilig \q.v.\ of Yusuf 
Khass Hadjib (later 5th/11th century), in whose prose 
introduction it is the iranliklar who are contrasted with 
the turanliklar, or in the Kh w arazmian, Middle Turkish 
Kisas al-anbiya 3 of Rabghuzi (d. 710/1310 [</.z/.]), which 
has tazt and first for “Arab” and “Persian”. Never¬ 
theless, use of the term tat had clearly continued on 
the popular level during the Karakhanid period, as 
attest various mentions in the Dtwan lugpat al-turk of 
Mahmud al-Kashghari [q.v.], including the verbal deriv¬ 
ative tatlamak “to behave like a Persian” (ed. Kilisli 
RiFat Bey, iii, 217), corresponding to the “high” Kara¬ 
khanid form tazhiklamak of iii, 251. Elsewhere, he states 
that all the Turks call the Persians tat , but qualifies 
this by saying that, in particular, the Turkish tribes 
of the Tukhsi and Yaghma (by the 5th/11th century 
living, respectively, north of the (5u river, and in the 
region of Kashghar and south of the Narin river in 
the Semirecye, see W. Barthold, fyoolf Vorlesungen 
iiber die Geschichte der Ttirken Mittelasiens, Berlin 1935, 
75) used the term for the kafara uyghur “infidels of the 
Uyghur” (i, 378, ii, 224, Eng. tr. Danko ff and Kelly, 
i, 241, ii, 103). These last were probably the Iranian 
and “Tokharian” Manichaean subjects of the Uy gh ur 
Kaghan in the Eastern Turkestan oasis cities. Tat fur¬ 
ther occurs, with a clearly contemptuous sense, in 
some proverbs which al-Kashghari quotes and, signifi¬ 
cantly, in the jingling verbal coupling tat tawghac which, 
he says, can mean “Persians and Turks” but which 
he personally prefers to interpret as “Uy gh ur and Chi¬ 
nese (slni) (i, 378, Eng. tr. i, 341). Here we should 
interpret “Uyghur” as the non-Turkish subjects of the 
Uy gh ur Kaghans (see above) and “Chinese” as the 
people of the lands lying beyond the eastern half of 
the Karakhanid confederation, the eastern khanate of 
Kashghar, Yarkand and Khotan [q.vv. and ilek-khans]. 
The phrase Malik al-Sin is familiar in Karakhanid tit- 
ulature, including on their coins, as is Tabghac/Tamgfaac 
Khan, both the Arabic and the Turkish titles express¬ 
ing the claim of suzerainty over lands stretching as 
far as northern China proper. 

In the westwards expansion of the Turks into the 
Middle East from the 5th/11 th century onwards, spear¬ 
headed by the Saldjuks [q.v.], tat continues to apply 
exclusively to the Persians, and there is no evidence 
from this time that tat was ever applied e.g. to the 
Arabs or Armenians or Greeks whom the Turkmen 
invaders encountered in Anatolia and the northern 
Djazira and Syria. In a mixed Turkish-Persian verse, 
Djalal al-Dfn Rumf lists the Persian (tat), the Greeks 
(rum) and the Turks (turk), and in his Turkish verses, 
Mawlana’s son Sultan Walad [q.v.] often contrasts 
tatdja “Persian” with tiirkjje “Turkish” (see EJ.W. Gibb, 
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HOP, i, 150). Tat/tatdja were thus clearly the stand¬ 
ard renderings in 7th/13th century Saldjuk Anatolia 
for “the Persians/Persian language”. They continue 
to be attested in the early 8th/14th century, e.g. in the 
Turkish methnewi called Siikeyl u Newbehar of the poet 
Mes c ud b. Ahmed, where tat u mugftal = “the [non- 
Turkish] Persians and Mongols”. Thereafter, however, 
first for “Persian” seems to gain the upper hand in 
literary usage amongst both the Southwestern Turks 
and in Caghatay Turkish; cf. for the latter, the works 
of Mfr 4 AIT Shir NawaT [^.z?.], who always uses either 
first for the people and the language, or else sart ulusi 
and sart tili for the Persian people and their language 
respectively (see the discussion in Schaeder, 5-8, and 
also sart). Schaeder did, however, note a survival of 
the usage of tat in its ancient Orkhon Turkish social 
rather than ethnic sense in a citation from the anony¬ 
mous Caghatav-Ottoman dictionary, compiled in 967/ 
1560, called after its first word Abushka or, more prop¬ 
erly, al-Lughat al-nawa’iyya wa Tistishhadat al-^aghata 3 iyya, 
where tat =» the personal following of a chief or leader, 
assembled out of subject races (ibid., 8). Also, from its 
ethnic usage in Southwestern Turkish, tat seems to have 
lingered on in provincial Anatolian dialects right up 
to modem times but with such meanings as “stranger” 
and “dumb, speaking unintelligibly” (Jaschke, quoted 
in ibid. , 33), whilst Minorsky in his EP art. noticed 
that the KashkaT of Fars used tat in the sense of “non- 
Turks”, as also the Turks of Transcaspia (i.e. what 
is now part of the Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan 
Republics) and possibly the Turkish-speaking Ahl-i 
Hakk [q.vi\ of Adharbaydjan. 

Other usages cited by Minorsky, loc. cit., of tat = 
other peoples in addition to the Persians, are much 
more doubtful. Schaeder discussed passages which 
Minorsky adduced from the travel account of the 
Ottoman captive Hans Schiltberger (early 15th cen¬ 
tury), and he showed that the reading of some mss. 
of the Reisebuch , the language Kuthia “called by the 
heathens That ”, should really be Churin = the people 
of the northeastern Caucasus, in what is now southern 
Daghistan [^.o.], the Kurin or Lezgin [see lezgh], who 
would at that time have been near neighbours of the 
still-subsisting Iranian Tats of the Baku and Apsheron 
peninsula region [see below, 2. Language]. The cor¬ 
rect reading Churin can thus have no connection with 
the remnants of the Goths (the putative Kuthia ) in the 
Crimea, as asserted originally by W. Tomaschek. On 
the other hand, Schiltberger correctly located a group 
of Tats in the Crimea, the inhabitants of Karkery/ 
Karkeri (— Kirk yer, the name in later times for the 
“Jewish settlement” CufutkaPe near Baghce Saray) 
and Sutti/Suti (» the ancient Alan settlement on the 
southeastern coast of the Crimea, Grk. Sougdaia, Ital. 
Soldaia, Sodaia, etc., in Islamic rendering Sughdak 
[< 7 .i>.], modem Sudak). Schiltberger’s Thatts could not, 
however, have been Crimean Goths but were prob¬ 
ably Greek-speaking Christians; tat was used over three 
centuries later by the Crimean Tatars for Greek Chris¬ 
tians who migrated between 1775 and 1778 from the 
southeastern coast of the Crimea to Mariupol (mod¬ 
ern Zhdanov) on the northern shore of the Sea of 
Azov and who spoke both a Neo-Greek dialect and 
Turkish (which they wrote in Greek characters). The 
considerable ethnic mixture of the Black Sea shores 
region, with various peoples there becoming Turkicised 
over the centuries, may be reflected in the titulature 
of a Crimean Tatar khan. Djani Beg Giray, described 
in a yarligh. of his from 1037/1628 as tat bUa tawghacmn 
ulugh padishahi, where the coupling tat tawghac is a sur¬ 
vival from Karakhanid times (see above): a piece of 


bombastic phraseology which nevertheless probably 
shows that a part of the mixed population of the 
Black Sea coastlands was still known as Tat (see 
Schaeder, 10-14). 

The conjecture of Tomaschek, given hesitatingly 
by Minorsky, that the Magyar name for the Slovaks, 
Tot, came from tat, is rejected by Schaeder, 33, cit¬ 
ing J. Melich, in Magyar Nyelv, xxv (1929), 326-8, that 
the older pronunciation, attested from 1240, was tout, 
originally also *taut, and derived from the Thracian 
tribe of the Tauti, attested in the Roman province 
of Dacia Ripensis in the 4th century. 

Finally, one should note a usage of tat in Arabic 
and Ottoman Turkish sources for the military and 
social history of Syria after the conquest of that prov¬ 
ince by Selfm I in 922/1516. Here, tat was used for 
foreign troops in Syria, those neither Arab nor Rumi 
(i.e. Anatolian Turks), sc. Kurds, Albanians, Turkmens 
living within the Arab lands, etc.; hence within the 
Janissary garrison troops of a city like Damascus, the 
tat are distinguished from the yerlti, i.e. locally-recruited 
troops (see Abdul Karim Rafeq, The local forces in Syria 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in V.J. Parry and 
M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, technology and society in the Middle 
East , London 1975, 277-8; and yerliyya). 

Bibliography: Given in the article; the outstand¬ 
ing study, much used here, is H.H. Schaeder, Tiirk- 
ische Namen der Iranier, in G. Jaschke (ed.), Festschrift 
F. Giese (- Sonderband der Wl), Leipzig 1941, 
1-16. (C.E. Bosworth) 

2. Language. 

Tati is the name given to New Western Iranian 
dialects surviving in language islands in the eastern 
Caucasus region, mainly in the extreme northeast of 
the former Azerbaijan S.S.R. (now the independent 
Republic of Azerbaijan) and the Daghistan A.S.S.R. 
of the Russian federation. According to the 1970 cen¬ 
sus, there were 17,000 speakers of these L (These dial¬ 
ects are not to be confounded with the Adharbaydjan 
Iranian dialects of northwestern Persia, supposed to 
be descendants of the indigenous Northwest Iranian 
languages spoken there before the spread of Adharf 
Turkish [q.v.\, which are also called Tati by the local 
population.) Historically, Tati belongs to the South¬ 
western branch of the New Iranian languages, show¬ 
ing a close relationship with the dominant language, 
New Persian. 

The two main dialects of Tatf reflect religious dif¬ 
ferentiation. Northern Tatf (N) is spoken by the Jews 
of Daghistan (Derbend) and northeastern Caucasus 
(Kuba, Vartashen). Southern Tatf (S) is spoken by the 
Muslims and, to a lesser extent, by Armeno-Christians 
in northeastern Adharbaydjan (Divici, Lakhidj. etc.). 

Tati dialects display some archaic features together 
with innovations (especially S) due to Turcophone 
(mainly Adharl Turkish) interference. In phonology, 
note the preservation of initial Old Ir. *v as opposed 
to New Persian b, or the rhotacism of Old Ir. *t > 
New Persian d, Tati r (*vata- > New Persian bad, S 
Tati var, N Tati vor). Morphology shows inflecting and 
agglutinating features. There is no gender. The noun 
can be followed by different suffixes indicating plural 
(N khune-ho, S khuna-ha “houses”, N kuk-un “sons”, 
S mard-um “people”), definite object (N- r(e), S ~(r)a), 
instrumental-cornitative (N -(r)evoz, S -(r)dz(d), (r)avaz). 
There are three possibilities of expressing possession: 
(1) the Persian-type idafa without the connecting vowel 
except after final -e (N), -a, ~a (S), e.g. khahar Khanon 
“Kh.’s sister” (N); (2) the same construction with a 
possessive particle (N en, S an), e.g. khahar en Kh. (N); 
and (3) an inverse possessive construction with the 
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possessor first supplied with the suffix— (r)a, followed 
by the possessive determiner plus the pronoun corre¬ 
lating with its possessor: pyar-a fchuna i “the father’s 
house (his)” (only in S Tati, an innovation). 

In adjectival constructions, the adjective comes first 
supplied with the vowel -e (N), -a (S): khub-e khune (N), 
khub-a khuna (S) “good house”. Pronouns (only stressed) 
can take the same morphemes as nouns: sing. 1 . acc. 
N me-re , S man-a, instr.-comit. N me-revoz , S man-az, 
poss. N en-men, S al-man or al-man-kin (borrowed from 
Adharl). Reflexive pronouns: N khishte(ni), S bhishtan. 
Numerals have vigesimal formations ( sa-bist “60”) along 
with regular forms (shast). 

Verbal forms are based on two stems: present (pre¬ 
sent-future, present or aorist, imperative, optative) and 
past (preterite, iterative past); on the past participle 
(perfect, past perfect and, only in N, past conditional); 
and on the infinitive (present, imperfect and, only in 
S, past conditional). The verbal endings are the same 
in the present and the past except sing. 3 (o). There 
is in N an optative with special endings (S -om, -osh, 
-o, pi. -oum, - o$hit , -oshut). Two verbal prefixes (dura- 
tive mi- and perfective ba-) can be attached to certain 
forms displaying nuances of aspect and mood (e.g. 
the verb “to weave” in S, present-future mi-baf-um , 
aorist baf-um , iterative past mi-baft-um , perfect bafia-m , 
present ba-bafian-iim , imperfect ba-bdjian biiriim). The 
verbal nouns are gerundive and absolute. 

Bibliography : I.M. Oranskij, Die neuiranischen Spra- 
chen der Sowjetunion , The Hague 1975, 163-9; A.L. 
Gryunberg and I.Kh. Davidova, Tatskii yazik , in 
V.S. Rastorgueva (ed.), Osnovl iranskogo yazikoznaniya. 
Novoiranskie yaziki, Moscow 1982, 231-86; P. Lecoq, 
Les dialectes tali, in R. Schmitt (ed.), Compendium lin- 
guarum Iranicarum , Wiesbaden 1989, 297-8. 

(Eva Jeremias) 

TATAR, the name of a Mongolic tribal 
grouping. 

Their earliest attestation is in the 8 th century 
Orkhon Turk inscriptions in which the Otuz Tatar 
(“Thirty T.”) are noted (KT, el4, si) together with 
other Proto-Mongolian peoples (the Kitan, Tatabi) as 
rebellious subjects of the Turk Empire. Elsewhere (BK, 
e35), the Tokuz Tatar (“Nine T.”) are reported as allies 
of the Oghuz who were defeated by Bilge Kaghan 
(Tekin, Orhon yazitlan , see also runic fragments from 
Tuva and Khakasia, Vasil’ev, Korpus , 33-4; Kljastornyj, 
Das Reich, 75) and in the late 740s by the Uyghurs. 
Attempts to connect the Otuz Tatars to the people 
called Shih-wei in Chinese sources are problematic 
(Gumilev, Drevnie tyurki, 31; Viktorova, Mongoli , 156). 
The colophon (ca. 825-32) of the Manichaean Mahma- 
mag mentions an official Tatar Apa Tekin (Muller, Ein 
Doppelblatt , 9; Kljastornyj, Das Reich , 78). The earliest 
Chinese reference to the Ta-ta is recorded in a let¬ 
ter of 842 (Pelliot, Comans , 143). Tenth-century Chinese 
documents from Tunhuang place them around Suchou, 
indicating a polity in the Kansu-East Turkistan re¬ 
gion. Ninth-10th century’ Khotanese Saka sources also 
report the involvement of the ttattara/ttattara and kiiysa 
ttattara [Kuz Tatars] in Uyghur and Northern Chinese 
affairs in the Kansu region (Bailey, Culture , 80, 85-7; 
idem, Khotanese texts , vi, 92-3). On occasion, they accom¬ 
panied Uyghur embassies to China (e.g. in 958), offer¬ 
ing assistance, in 996, against the Hsi Hsia/Tanguts 
(Pinks, Die Uiguren , 30, 107; Hamilton, Les Ouigours, 
89, 138; Malyavkin, Uygurskie gosudarstva , 75). A 10th- 
century Chinese embassy to the Uyghurs also notes 
the Chiu-tzu Ta-tan (“Nine T.”) with whom the Kao- 
ch’ang Uy gh urs had close ties (Pelliot, Comans , 147- 
48; Izgi, (On elfisi, 48-50). This close connection is 


reflected in the early notices in Islamic sources. Thus 
the Hudud al-alam , tr. 94, reports that the “Tatar too 
are a race [djins) of the Toghuzghuz”. 

Some of the Tatar groupings appear to have come 
under the control of the Kitan/Liao (907-1125) who 
vied for control of Northern China with the Sung 
(960-1279). The Chinese sources of this era make 
frequent reference to the Tsu-pu (cf. Tibet. Sog-po 
“Mongol”), a tributary tribal confederation of the 
Kitan/Liao, whom Wittfogel and Feng, Hist. Chinese 
soc ., 50, 101, 102) view as either identical with or 
closely related to the Tatars. Viktorova {Mongoli, 163-4), 
argues, however, that Sog-po derives from the desig¬ 
nation for So g hdian (now expanded to other peoples) 
and suggests that the Sung authors used Tatar as a 
collective term for the Inner Asian steppe nomads. 
TheTangut ruler Yiian-hao claimed in 1039, that the 
T’a-Ca, among others in the Kansu region, had sub¬ 
mitted to him (Kicanov, Ocerk , 134). Chinese sources 
of the 13th century use the term Hei-Ta(-ta) “Black 
Tatars” to designate all the Mongols, and Pei Ta-ta 
“White Tatars” to signify the Onggud, a Turkic peo¬ 
ple (Olbricht and Pinks, Meng-ta Pei-lu, 4, 6). 

Gardlzl (ed. Hablbl, 258), in his account of Kimek 
[see kimak] origins (this people being an important 
Turkic or Turkicised tribal confederation in Western 
Siberia which had extensive trade relations with 
Muslim merchants), derives their ruling house from 
the mihtar of the Tatars. Moreover, a tribe named 
“Tatar” constituted one of the seven core tribes of 
this union. Mahmud al-Kashgharl (Dankoff, i, 82-3, 
312) considers the Tatars “a tribe of the Turks”, but 
notes them among the distant, Inner Asian nomadic 
peoples near China, the Kay, Yabaku and Basmil 
who each have “their own language but they also 
know Turkic well”. According to the anonymous 
Mudjmal al-tawankh , 421, the “Padishah of the Tatar 
is called symwn bywy hyar”. 

With the overthrow of the Liao, the Tatars were 
forced to send hostages to the Djurcen/Chin who 
supplanted the Kitan. There then began a complex 
relationship with the Chin in which the Tatars until 
ca. 1190 alternately policed the Mongolian steppes for 
them or themselves revolted against Djurcen over¬ 
lordship. At this time, they were located south of the 
Mongol tribe/union in Northeastern Mongolia. Rashid 
al-Dln, i, 159 ff. ed. Karlml, i, 57 ff., in an exten¬ 
sive report on them, mentions two Tatar habitats, one 
on the Buyir Nor and the other on the Angara 
(“Ankura”) river in South Siberia, the latter a me¬ 
mento, perhaps, of an earlier alliance with the Kirghiz 
(on this, see Kljastornyj, Das Reich , 76). They were 
reportedly a bellicose, strife-ridden people famous for 
lighting with knives [kard-zanl), who possessed a land 
rich in silver. Although “an ll and a subject people 
who paid tribute to the Padishahs of Khatay”, they 
frequendy rebelled. Had they been more constant in 
their unity, he maintains, “the other tribes of the 
Khatays and others would have had no success in 
resisting them”. Nonetheless, they were more often 
than not victorious over their neighbours. As a con¬ 
sequence of their grandeur (Hzzat) and magnificence 
{ha$hmat), other tribes “made themselves famous with 
their name and are all called Tatar”. Herein, as 
Rashid al-Dln notes, i, 163, lies the origin of the 
widespread usage of this name as a general designa¬ 
tion of the Mongol-speaking tribes and others of the 
Cinggisid era. He further remarks that the name 
“Mughul (Mongol) spread in much the same fashion”, 
and names (i, 165) six Tatar tribes divided into three 
groupings: TutuHlyut and Kuyln, Alci and Tarat, 
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Caghan and Barkuy, with the Tutukliyut (< Turk. 
tutuk, a title of Chinese origin + Turk suffix -It + 
Mong. pi. -ut), having the highest standing. The Tatars 
had a long-standing blood feud with the Mongol tribe 
dating to the era of Kabul Khan (mid-12th century) 
who was the ruler “of the multitude of Mu gh ul”. A 
Tatar shaman who failed to cure SayTn Tegin, a 
Kunghrat and the brother-in-law of Kabul Khan, was 
murdered by his now deceased patient’s brothers. The 
Mongols were obliged to make common cause with 
the Kunghrat because of this marital tie and the two 
sides “repeatedly warred. On both sides, each time 
the opportunity presented itself, they killed one another 
and caused devastation”. During the course of these 
struggles, the Tatars captured Hambakay (Mong. 
Ambaghay) Khan, a successor of Kabul Khan, and 
turned him over to Altan Khan (the “Golden Em¬ 
peror” = Chin) who subjected him to a grisly death 
(Rashid al-Dln, i, 166-9, 485, repeats several variants 
of this tale, cf. also ed. Karimi, i, 142, 188). The dy¬ 
ing Ambaghay called on his people “dll the nails of 
your five fingers disappear through wear ... strive to 
avenge me” (see The Secret History , tr. Cleaves, 11). 
The Tatars also captured Okin Tartak, a son of Kabul 
Khan and the Kereyid leader, Sarik Khan/Marghuz 
(Rashid al-Dln, i, 195-6, 260), both of whom under¬ 
went the same fate in Chin captivity. This enmity, 
undoubtedly enflamed by the Chin’s policy of divide 
and conquer in the steppe, continued up to the late 
12th century, when the tribes of Mongolia were being 
organised by Temii^jin (named after a Tatar foe slain 
by his father), soon to be the Cinggis Khan. It was 
the latter who “made sword-fodder ( c alafi shimshir) of 
the whole of the tribes of the Tatar and the Emperor 
of Khatav” (Rashid al-Dln, i, 171). In May-June 1196, 
Cinggis Khan and his allies attacked the Tatars, who 
had now fallen afoul of the Chin, and came away 
with great booty for “at that time the Tatar tribes 
were the most blessed with bounty ( muriamlahn) and 
wealthiest (mutamawwiltar) of all those who live in the 
steppe”. In 1202, at a batde near the Khalkha river, 
the Mongols utterly routed the Tatars. Cinggis Khan, 
as a consequence of their long-standing hatred, “or¬ 
dered that they be completely slaughtered and not 
one be left alive to the extent that the yasak allows, 
that women and little ones also be killed and the bel¬ 
lies of pregnant women be torn asunder completely. 
No one was permitted to give them sanctuary” (Ra¬ 
shid al-Dln, i, 172-3, 175). Many Tatars, however, 
had intermarried with Mongols and in this way size¬ 
able numbers survived and not a few of their de¬ 
scendants later became important personages in the 
Cinggisid empire. Rashid al-Dln, i, 189, mentions 
among others Abishka (Abushka Noyan of Perso- 
Turkish sources), a descendant of a Tatar orphan 
taken in by one of Cinggis Khan’s Tatar wives, who 
ruled Rum, and his nephew, Bektut, was the com¬ 
mander of the Karaunas, the Turco-Mongol group 
found in the region of Transoxania and Afghanistan 
in the 7th-8th/ 13th-14th centuries. 
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(P.B. Golden) 

TATAR PAZARCIK, a town of central 
Bulgaria, on the upper reaches of the Marica, 120 
km/75 miles from Sofia and 36 km/22 miles 
from Plovdiv. It had 88,000 inhabitants in 1991; 
since 1934 it has been officially known as Pazardjik 
(riA3Apfl)KHK). 

Situated on the great Belgrade-Istanbul axis, only 
a short distance from Plovdiv (Filibe [<?.tf.]), Tatar 
Pazarcik could only emerge as an urban centre in 
the imperial Ottoman context. After the conquest of 
Bosnia (1463), a caravan route was established between 
Sarajevo and Istanbul, via Pristina, Skopje, Kjustendil 
and Samokov. At the junction of the two routes Tatar 
Pazarcik was founded in 1485, around a Tatar colony 
from Bessarabia, of which little is known. Regional 
centre of a kada from the 16th century onwards, the 
town suffered from the proximity of Plovdiv, a tra¬ 
ditional regional metropolis. It was nevertheless a flour¬ 
ishing commercial centre: iron from Samokov, wood 
from the Rhodopes, and rice, cultivation of which 
had been introduced in the 16th century; all of these 
were sent down the Marica by raft as far as Edirne 
or the Aegean Sea. In the 19th century, commerce 
in roughly-spun cloth (aba) and in corduroy (gaytari] 
was predominant; the fair of Maras was held each 
year from 30 June to 15 August. In 1873, railway 
connections were established with Istanbul and 
Dedeaghac. 

Located on a major axis, Tatar Pazarcik was des¬ 
cribed by numerous travellers, who hesitated to call 
it a village (Scheper, 1533), a palanka (Schweiger, 1577) 
or a town (Kuripesic, 1530; Vrancic, 1567). In 1578, 
Gerlach counted no more than 30 houses belonging 
to Christians, who had no church or resident priest. 
All admired the fine caravanserai constructed in 1574 
by Ibrahim Pasha and its elegant fountain. Ewliya 
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Celebi enumerated 16 makallas and 870 houses. Quiclet 
mentions a clock-tower in 1664 (the current clock- 
tower dates from 1741). In 1718, Driesch found houses 
larger and more attractive than those of Nis or of 
Sofia. 

The Bulgar population only began to grow from 
the 18th century onward. The town seems to have 
been spared the anarchy of the years between 1790 
and 1815, being controlled at this time by a powerful 
family of a'yans, who entertained visitors in sumptu¬ 
ous style (Galt, 1811; Lamartine, 1833). Zahariev pro¬ 
vides a detailed description of the place as it was in 
the 1860s: it comprised 33 mahallas and 3,420 houses, 
1,200 shops, 19 mosques, 6 churches, 1 synagogue 
and 4 public baths. There were 8 Turkish schools 
with 500 pupils, 6 Bulgar schools with 530 pupils, 
and Jewish, Vlach and Armenian schools. The pop¬ 
ulation is said to have amounted to 25,000 inhabitants, 
of whom Bulgars comprised 57% and Turks 28.5%. 

In January 1878 the town was burned and pillaged 
in the course of Suleyman Pasha’s retreat (a moving 
description in de Lonlay’s account). The majority of 
the Turkish population emigrated at that time, while 
the prohibition of rice-growing between 1879 and 
1884 was intended to ruin the Beys. In the context 
of Eastern Rumelia (1878-85), then of the Principality 
of Bulgaria, Tatar Pazarcik managed to survive: in 
1900 it comprised 17,000 inhabitants, including 2,000 
Turks and 1,000 Muslim Gipsies. In 1923 it still largely 
retained its Ottoman appearance, although only four 
mosques remained; an assistant mufti was in residence 
there. At the present day, the Muslim presence is 
assured by a significant Gipsy community (Horohan 
and Kalajdzi groups) and, unobtrusively, by Pomaks 
[q.v.] originally from the neighbouring mountains. 

Bibliography. S. Zahariev, Geografiko-istorib- 
statisticesb opisanie na Tatar Pazardzisbta kaaga, Vienna 
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(B. Lory) 

TATARRUF (a., verbal noun of form V of t-r-f), 
at present the usual Arabic word for extremism, 
radicalism. Metaphorically, the term is understood 
as the opposite of “moderate”. The latter meaning is 
connected with the topos of the “the golden mean” 
between two extremes, which has been current since 
Antiquity and has served as a definition for the con¬ 
cept of moderation (A. tawassut, i*tidal). After World 
War II the concept of extremism found its way into 
academic literature, and since the 1970s has been 
specifically used in Islamic and Orientalist literature 
for the phenomenon of militant religious-political groups. 
Inter alia , the term is applied to mark the difference 
between those groups and other ones for whom a 
number of more comprehensive neologisms such as 
“Islamists” (islamiyyun) and “fundamentalists” (i jsuliyyun ) 
appear to be appropriate. On the other hand, the 
concept of tatarruf is also used as a synonym of the 
older concept of g'kuluww [see ghulat] as well as that 
of ta'assub , tanattu*, tazammut or taskaddud “fanaticism, 
rigorism”. 

The concept of extremism, unless its contents are 
carefully defined, is problematic, for it can easily be 
politicised and used indiscriminately. In the Western 


world, the “democratic constitutional state” usually 
counts as the antithesis to “extremism”, but in the 
Islamic world such a consensus is missing, as is clear 
from a quick glance at the literature. Here the exist¬ 
ing state power, legitimised democratically only in rare 
cases, determines what political extremism is. It is 
even more difficult to determine al-tatarruf al-dxnl and 
to define it against the wasatiyya —a concept often 
claimed by Muslim authors for their religion (usually 
with reference to Kur’an II, 143, 185, and IV, 28), 
but in general without much elaboration. While many 
Muslims view the (militant) Islamists as extremists, the 
latter tend to apply that term to both their secular- 
minded co-religionists as well as to religious fringe 
groups (such as the Ahmadiyya, the Baha’is or the 
Isiruflliyya [q.vv]. 

Basically, the word “extreme” may refer to: 1) Ideas 
and actions by groups of various types (among them 
circles of theorists, individual [isolated] activists, ter¬ 
rorist groups, merger movements, vanguard parties). 
They may be distiguished from one another accord¬ 
ing to the importance they attribute to doctrine, organ¬ 
isation and action, but are similar with regard to their 
aim to overthrow the established social order. 2) Coun¬ 
tries and regimes which want to undermine the polit¬ 
ical authority and legitimacy of other states and 
regimes. 3) States which try to modify the existing 
power relations within the international system. In spite 
of the various aims and strategies, the term “extreme” 
always refers to movements or regimes which want 
to bring about a change in the status quo , occasionally 
with all possible means, and to counteract in the 
region the interests of the “Westerners”, in particular 
those of the USA and of Israel. 

The extremist doctrine is in general marked by the 
following structural patterns: claims to know the 
absolute truth, dogmatism, utopianism, friend-enemy 
stereotypes, conspiracy theories, fanaticism and activ¬ 
ism. To its most important functions belong inter¬ 
pretation and explanation (but not the search for 
understanding) of what is going on in the world. In 
the case of religious extremism, there is also the cer¬ 
tainty of salvation, which is connected, especially in 
the Sh^a, with the idea of martyrdom and of mes¬ 
sianic or millenarian expectations. Next to this, the 
doctrine also serves to indicate the way of action and 
to formulate the aim, to integrate members or to iso¬ 
late alleged enemies. Further, it functions to both legit¬ 
imate and justify action on the political level. 

The particular nature of religious-political extrem¬ 
ism lies in its claim to religious legitimacy and divine 
guidance; its followers consider themselves as posses¬ 
sors of the absolute truth, sanctioned by God. The 
specific dimensions of this extremism are: 

1. Striving for the expansion of religious law; in 
this process, the Shari*a is indeed explained and accen¬ 
tuated in different ways, but is in general interpreted 
rigorously and selectively (idealisation of the early 
Umma, “founding myths”). 

2. Social isolation and the set-up of a counter- 
society serving as a model for the future. This implies 
among other things that during missionary activities 
precautionary measures are taken in order to prevent 
the dangers which may arise from contact with those 
who are not like-minded. 

3. Rejection of cultural forms and values that are 
not perceived as indigenous to the religious tradition 
(the phenomenon of counter-acculturation or “defen¬ 
sive culture”). The unique nature of Islam is empha¬ 
sised in comparison to all other existing ideologies 
and social systems. 
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The long-term aim is to destabilise and replace the 
present regimes, experienced as un-Islamic, illegitimate 
and unjust, by an ideal Islamic state, in which the 
Shari'a dominates public and private life. However, 
this objective presupposes the creation of a homo islam- 
icus and must therefore be considered utopian. This 
aim is legitimised by the concepts of the hakzmiyya 
(divine sovereignty) and of the contemporary $ahiliyya , 
influenced by Abu ’l-'Ala 1 MawdudT (1903-79) and 
Sayyid Kutb (1906-66) [ q.vv .]. 

As a result of the more or less inevitable failure 
of this aim, and because of the suppression by the 
state power, there occur controversies about strategy 
inside the extremist groups, which can lead to fur¬ 
ther schisms and increasing radicalisation. 

In order to convert aims into practice, the follow¬ 
ing methods, which correspond to the “prophetical 
model”, are applied: dtfwa (mission), hifyra (emigra¬ 
tion), and (offensive) djihad \q.w.}. These strategies can 
be pursued successively, but also separate from one 
another, depending on the method followed/utilised 
to seize power: a “gradualist approach” (including the 
undermining of the existing system with legal means), 
a “tendency towards withdrawal” or “a tendency to¬ 
wards conquest”. Both dimension and intensity of the 
resort to violence depend on the political context and 
on the scope of the concept of takflr [q.v.], used for 
sanctioning violence. 

As in other cultures, extremist movements in 
Islamic societies have always found their origin in 
socio-economical, political, cultural and psychological 
crises during periods of upheaval and transition. These 
movements have been successful at mobilising the 
lower and middle strata of society which have been 
marginalised politically as well as socially. Their suc¬ 
cesses can be traced back mainly to the fact that such 
movements emphasise the (Islamic) ideal of equality 
and justice, and recently also to the broad supply of 
free social assistance, made possible through foreign 
support. However, the elite character of the move¬ 
ments, expressed in doctrine and organisation (cen¬ 
tralised structure, charismatic form of leadership), 
contradicts this idealised picture. 
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TA TH Ll TH (a.), the verbal noun of thallatha, means 
literally “to make or call three”. It is the normal 
Muslim designation for the doctrine of the divine 
Trinity, in the same way as tawhid [q-vi\ is used to 
designate the divine Unity. Its form expresses the 
Muslim understanding that the Christian doctrine 
entails plurality within the Godhead, and indicates 
that it has never been accepted in Muslim religious 
thought. 

Condemnations of Christian beliefs about God start 
with the Ku^an. In addition to denying that Jesus is 
identical with God (e.g. V, 17, 72), or taken by God 
as his son (e.g. IX, 30-1, XIX, 35), it warns Christians 
against saying God is three (IV, 171) or one of three 
(V, 73), and clears Jesus of claiming divinity for his 
mother and himself besides God (V, 116). Though the 
forms of belief which these verses may be refuting in 
their immediate historical context could well be heret¬ 
ical (discussions in G. Parrinder, Jesus in the QuPan, 
London 1965, 134-7; N. Robinson, Christ in Islam and 
Christianity, London 1991, 20-1), it is definite that, 
from the earliest times, Muslims construed them in 
the light of such verses as XXIII, 91, XXV, 2 and 
CXII, 3-4, as rejections of all forms of Trinitarian 
belief. This understanding is expressed as early as 71/ 
691 in the composite Kurianic inscription around the 
inner face of the arcade of the Dome of the Rock, 
which includes verses condemning Christian beliefs 
about Jesus and the Trinity (text in C. Kessler, c Abd 
al-Malik’s inscription in the Dome of the Rock: a reconsideration, 
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in JRAS [1970], 4-6, incorporating IV, 171). These 
verses had particular force in a building intended to 
convey to Christians the potency of Islam [see kubbat 
AL-SAKHRA and AL-KUDS. B]. 

The first Arab Christian accounts of the Trinity 
written in the Islamic era, which date from the 2nd/8th 
century, reveal that their authors were fully conscious 
of the challenge of plurality. In reply they regularly 
used explanations and arguments inherited from pa¬ 
tristic sources, among the most popular of which were 
numerical proofs based on the perfection of the fig¬ 
ure three and analogies from the phenomenal world, 
e.g. the sun’s disc, heat and rays, which intimate that 
the hypostases are in fact three functions of the one 
reality (see the anonymous Ft lathlith Allah al-wahid, 
from the mid-2nd/8th century, ed. and tr. M.D. 
Gibson, On the triune nature of God, in Studia Sinaitica , 
vi, London 1899, 74-8 (Arabic) (on the dating see 
S.K. Samir, The earliest Arab apology for Christianity 
(c. 750), in Christian Arabic apologetics during the Abbasid 
period (750-1258), ed. S.K. Samir and j.S. Nielsen, 
Leiden 1994, 57-114, though others suggest a slightly 
later date), and the debate between the Nestorian patri¬ 
arch Timothy I and the caliph al-Mahdl, which took 
place in about 165/781, in A. Mingana, The apology 
of Timothy the Patriarch before the Caliph Mahdi, in BJRL, 
xii [1928], 159 ff., 198 ff.; Abu ‘Isa Muhammad b. 
Harun al-Warrak [q.v], al-Radd e ala al-thalath firak min 
al-Nasara, ed. D. Thomas, Anti-Christian polemic in early 
Islam , Cambridge 1992, 149). These arguments re¬ 
mained integral parts of the debate as it developed 
in the classical period, though they never proved as 
cogent in the new context as they had in the old. 

By the time the first surviving sustained Muslim 
attacks appeared at the beginning of the 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury the main issues in contention had become clear. 
The outlines of explanation employed by the main 
Christian denominations were well known to Muslims, 
and, more significantly, they were being presented in 
a shared Arabic vocabulary which served to focus the 
debate even more sharply upon the question of plu¬ 
rality. For the terms employed, usually d^awhar (less 
often tabVa) for “substance” (oucjia) and the Syriac bor¬ 
rowing uknum (pi. akanim) for “hypostasis” (imooxaoi^), 
and the ways they were glossed, emphasised the dif¬ 
ferentiations within the Godhead and made it rela¬ 
tively easy for Muslim polemicists to argue that there 
must be more than one eternal. 

There is considerable variety in the detail of Muslim 
attacks at this time, and three of the main surviving 
works exemplify the differences in approach. One of 
the earliest comes from the Zaydi Imam al-Kasim b. 
Ibrahim al-RassT’s al-Radd c ala al-Nasara (I. di Matteo, 
Conjutazione contro i Cristiani dello zaydita al-Qasim b. 
Ibrahim , in RSI, ix [1921-2], 301-64), where among 
other arguments the author identifies the hypostases 
as a shkh as “separate individuals” (an identification sup¬ 
ported at this time by such Christian authors as Theo¬ 
dore Abu Kurra and Habib b. Khidma Abu Ra’ita) 
who are distinct and equal and are one in tabVa, 
nature (314.23-316.3), and employs the essentialist 
proof that since the titles “Father” and “Son” derive 
from the act of begetting they designate a contingent 
relationship rather than the eternal actuality of God 
(318.15-319.13). Following a more established form of 
logic, the philosopher Abu Yusuf Ya'kub b. Ishak al- 
KindT [q.v] employs the Aristotelian categories enu¬ 
merated in Porphyry’s Isagoge (A. Perier, Un traite de 
Tahya ben Adi, in ROC, xxii [1920-1], 3-21, where 
portions of al-Kindf’s al-Radd c ala al-Nasara are quoted). 
He describes the hypostases as ashkhas, individuals, 


each with its own khassa, individuating property, and 
shows that as such they cannot be eternal for three 
reasons: the description itself indicates they are com¬ 
posite (4.12-7); since they can be treated as Aristotelian 
predicables they must each include a number of cat¬ 
egories within themselves (6.18-10.8); and, according 
to Aristotle, the proposition that they are both one 
and three, if not absurd, entails them being part of 
a species or genus (11.3-12.4). Each of these severely 
philosophical proofs relies on the principle that what 
is composite must derive from an anterior cause and 
so is not eternal. Adopting yet another approach, the 
ShlT theologian Abu c Isa Muhammad b. Harun al- 
Warrak, who in his Radd c ald al-thalath firak min al- 
Nasara (ed. Thomas, Polemic ) composed one of the 
fullest and most influential attacks on the doctrine in 
the whole of the early period of Islam, accepts the 
explanations presented by the main Christian denomi¬ 
nations without placing interpretative glosses on them, 
and subjects all aspects of them to a long and search¬ 
ing enquiry, from which he concludes that they are 
either incoherent or inconsistent with accepted norms 
of reason. He allows his opponents to speak for them¬ 
selves, though like his two contemporaries al-Kasim 
b. Ibrahim and al-Kindl, he treats the constituents of 
the Godhead as a series of discrete and separate enti¬ 
ties, and so can repeatedly demonstrate that the doc¬ 
trine is in actuality tathtith, making God three. 

As the arguments of these Muslim thinkers show, 
the problem with the doctrine for Arabic speakers 
was that, in the form in which it was expressed, it 
represented a plurality of real existences within the 
Godhead. Christian theologians did not find a means 
of overcoming this, although they employed many 
strategies. An innovation in the 3rd/9th century was 
to formulate the doctrine according to the logic of 
the kalam, which was, of course, the common ground 
of theological discourse for Muslim and Christian 
Arabic speakers, in which the hypostases were pre¬ 
sented as sifdt, attributes of the divine essence, or 
something similar (see e.g. S. Griffith, The concept of 
al-Uqnum in Ammar al-Basn’s apology for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in Actes du premier congres international d’etudes 
arabes chretiennes ( Goslar , septembre 1980), ed. S.K. Samir, 
Rome 1982, 169-91; idem, The Kitab Misbah al- c Aql 
of Severus Ibn al-MuqqffaH a profile of the Christian creed 
in tenth century Egypt, in Medieval Encounters, ii [1996], 
15-42). Typically, this took the form of saying that 
the Son and Holy Spirit are respectively the Him or 
nutk , reason, and hayat, life, of the Father, two irre¬ 
ducible attributes by which he is c alim or natik, endowed 
with reason, and hayy, living, meaning that the three 
realities can be distinguished from one another for¬ 
mally but are in actuality identical, since, according 
to kalam understanding, the divine attributes were not 
distinct from the being of God. This attempt to explain 
the doctrine in a manner familiar to Muslims may 
have been ingenious but it proved unsustainable, not 
least because there was no compelling reason to limit 
the sifat to these two, or, according to Mfftazili think¬ 
ing, to consider them distinguishable from the being 
of God in any way. Muslim theologians made short 
work of refuting the doctrine in this form (see e.g. 
Abu c Ali al-Djubba’f [ q.v .] quoted in ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
Mughni, v, ed. M. Khudavn, Cairo 1958, 80, 91-5; 
al-Nashi’ al-Akbar [q.v], K al-Awsat fi Tmakalat, in 
Friihe mVtazilitische Haresiographie, ed. J. van Ess, Beirut 
1971, 87 [Arabic]). 

Intellectually, the 3rd/9th century marks one of the 
most fruitful periods of encounter between Muslims 
and Christians, and many of the arguments employed 
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against the Trinity by the mutakallimun at that time 
greatly influenced polemicists in the next century, 
such as the Ash c arl Abu Bakr al-Bakillanl [ q.v .] and 
the Mu < tazill ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. Ahmad [^.y.] (see 
Thomas, Polemic , 42 fif.). Against what seem to be in¬ 
creasingly desperate opponents, these theologians 
employed many arguments which had stood the test 
of time to show that the separate itemisation of real¬ 
ities within the Godhead must entail plurality of eter¬ 
nals. Of course, there were new arguments: al-Bakillanl 
refutes the proposition that God can be d^awhar on 
the grounds that, according to kalam classifications (as 
opposed to the Aristotelian categories of the Christian 
opponents), if He were, He would have to be a sub¬ 
strate for accidents (K. al-Tawhtd , ed. RJ. McCarthy, 
Beirut 1957, 75 IF.). But the main approach appears 
to have been generally agreed, and c Abd al-Djabbar’s 
arguments, for example, which are substantially bor¬ 
rowings from earlier polemicists (Mughni, v, 86-113), 
serve as a convenient summary for the forms of proof 
employed against the doctrine up to the end of the 
4th/10th century. The same can be said of the sit¬ 
uation in al-Andalus, where at about the same time 
Ibn Hazm’s attack on the Trinity bears close 

similarities to earlier arguments, though true to his 
Zahirl sympathies, the latter curtly observes that if 
the three hypostases are all one then each must be 
the other, and also questions the justification for iden¬ 
tifying God’s attribute of < Um as His Son, something 
not commented on previously (K. al-Fisal ft ’l-milal wa 
’l-ahwd 3 wa ’ l-nihal , Cairo 1317, i, 50). In the follow¬ 
ing centuries Andalusian Christians also employed 
methods which had appeared in earlier kalam debates 
in the east to defend the doctrine (see T. Burman, 
Religious polemic and the intellectual history of the Moza- 
rabs , c. 1050-1200 , Leiden 1994, 163-72). The issue 
remained that Christians argued for a unity which 
differed from the absolute, dense oneness of Islamic 
doctrine. They continued to insist upon what may be 
called an open oneness in terms which retained con¬ 
nections with Greek philosophical triads, and for this 
reason had no difficulty in accepting the form tathlith 
for the doctrine with its implication of triple reality. 
Their conception of divine Unity could not be accom¬ 
modated in a definition with which Muslims would 
agree. 

Despite the fact that Christians habitually cited 
scriptural authority for their doctrine (particularly 
Gen. i. 26 and Matt, xxviii. 19), the Biblical sources 
were not discussed in most Muslim responses, pre¬ 
sumably because any text which sanctioned a viola¬ 
tion of tawhid must be corrupt [see tahrTf]. One of 
the exceptions to this attitude was Ibn Taymiyya [q.vi\, 
who in his al-Dgawab al-sahih li-man baddala din al- 
Masih, Cairo 1905, ii, 87-156, places the whole debate 
in the context of revealed teachings and argues that, 
since none of the prophets would have taught any¬ 
thing other than divine Unity, the Trinity must be 
based upon misinterpretation of the Bible. He dis¬ 
misses the philosophical terminology discussed so hotly 
by his predecessors as unwarranted jargon, though he 
touches the same theme as they, that the Christian 
doctrine does not conform to what God has revealed, 
whether this is found in the study of scripture or 
rational enquiry. M. c Ata ur-Rahim, Jesus , a Prophet 
of Islam , London 1979, 9 ff., makes exactly the same 
point as he, and supports it with the tried argument 
that the doctrine resulted from the introduction of 
Christian beliefs into the world of Greek philosophi¬ 
cal concepts. 

Maybe the most thorough and influential refuta¬ 


tion of the doctrine in modern times was that made 
by Rahmat Allah b. Khalil al-Kayranawi in his Izhar 
al-hakk, Constantinople 1867 (reissued many times and 
translated into many languages), which he wrote in 
the years following the debate in Agra in 1854 between 
himself and other Indian Muslims and the German 
missionary C.G. Pfander. In this he uses the Bible to 
show that there is no strong scriptural basis for the 
Trinity (i, 263-83), and logical arguments inherited 
from earlier times, supplemented by others inferred 
from such teachings as transubstantiation, to show that 
there is no rational validity in it (i, 283-8). Like all 
his predecessors in the succession from the Kurian, 
he demonstrates that it inescapably signifies a plurality 
in the Godhead which violates tawhid. It cannot be 
supported in reason and should not be accepted in 
faith. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
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islamo-chretien , in Islamochristiana , i (1975) and onwards, 
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dad, La Trinite divine chez les theologiens arabes (750- 
1050), Paris 1985, for Christian authors and themes; 
Muhyl al-Dln al-Isfahanl, Epitre sur VUnite et la 
Trinite ..., ed. and tr. M. Allard and G. Troupeau, 
Beirut n.d., for an account of early Christian posi¬ 
tions. See also c Isa. X, XV, and indjIl. 

(D. Thomas) 

TA f TIL [see tashbih wa-tanzIh]. 

TA‘UN [see waba>]. 

TAWABIL [see afawih, in Suppl.]. 
TAWADDUD (a.), the title of one of the 
tales from the Thousand and One Nights (no. 
387, according to Ghauvin). The son of a wealthy 
merchant, having squandered his heritage, finds him¬ 
self without any possession other than a young female 
slave, Tawaddud, who is well versed in all branches 
of knowledge. On the latter’s advice, he introduces 
her to the caliph Harun al-Rashld who, wishing to 
put her to the test, organises a disputation (munazara) 
between her and ten scholars, including the renowned 
Ibrahim al-Nazzam [q.v.], presented here as the most 
eminent man of his time. One by one, Tawaddud 
defeats each of her adversaries, stripping them of their 
taylasan , insignum of their rank; charmed, the caliph 
showers her master with presents, gives him back his 
slave and makes him a member of his inner circle. 

The narrative element, reduced to its simplest form, 
belongs to a type of tale abundantly represented in 
the Nights (cf. e.g. Anis al-dgaOs, no. 58, according to 
Chauvin); it also evokes “stories with riddles”, a genre 
well known in international folklore, and in particu¬ 
lar, those where it is a woman who finds the solu¬ 
tion, thus proving her superiority over men. It is, 
however, the content and the nature of the questions 
addressed (about 200) which have most of all excited 
the interest of specialists. In reference to the religious 
disciplines, discernible here is an ideological hard core 
which clearly belongs in the context of the “Sunni 
restoration” of the 5th-6th/ 11th- 12th centuries: the de¬ 
feat of al-Nazzam, a famous Mu'tazill—and a poor 
loser to boot—in confrontation with Tawaddud, who 
explicitly evokes Sunnism and the Shafi 1 ! law school, 
is eloquent in this respect. It would, however, be a 
mistake to exaggerate the homogeneity of the whole, 
which bears the marks of successive additions, and 
which combines, with questions of deep doctrinal 
importance others which relate to a more “popular” 
vision, favouring spectacular erudition and spicy or 
sensational subjects, and sometimes taking the form 
of riddles. 
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The tale is also known in a Spanish adaptation, 
La Doncela Teodor , of which the earliest version dates 
back to the 13th century and which, in an enlarged 
form, became from the end of the 15th century 
onwards a classic of itinerant story-telling, before pro¬ 
viding inspiration for a comedy by Lope de Vega 
(1617). 

Bibliography : Alf lay la, ed. Bulak, ii, 327-55, 
Mights 436-62; V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes , Liege-Leipzig 1903, 117-19; M. Menendez 
Pelayo, La Doncela Teodor , in Homenaje a D. Francisco 
Codera , Saragossa 1904, 483-511; W. Mettmann, La 
Historia de la Donzella Teodor. Ein spanisckes Volksbuch 
arabischen Ursprungs , Abh. Ak. Wiss. und Lit., Geistes- 
und sozialwiss. Kl., Mainz 1962, no. 3; Cl. Gerresch, 
Un recit des Mille et une nuits: “Tawaddud”, petite ency¬ 
clopedic de l’Islam medieval , in BIFAN, xxv (1973), 57- 
175 (contains a partial tr.); A. Miquel, Tawaddud la 
servante, in Sept contes des Mille et une nuits, Paris 1980, 
13-49; Cl. Bremond and B. Dabord, Tawaddud et 
Teodor: les enjeux ludiques du savoir, in M. Picone (ed.), 
L’enciclopedismo medievale, Ravenna 1994, 253-73. 

(J.-P. Guillaume) 

TAWAF (a.) verbal noun of tafa with bi of place, 
“encircling”; in the language of religious cults the 
running round or circumambulation of a 
sacred object, a stone, altar, etc. 

There are traces of the rite having existed among 
the Israelites, cf. especially Ps. xxvi. 6, and the cer¬ 
emony of the feast of booths in the time of the Second 
Temple, where the altar is circumambulated once in 
the first six days and seven times on the seventh. The 
rite, however, was also found among Persians, Indians, 
Buddhists, Romans and others and is therefore very 
old. It played a very important part in the religious 
ceremonial of the ancient Arabs. We find the syn¬ 
onymous dawar (from darn) also used. Thus Imru* al- 
Kays, Mu‘allaka , 63, compares the wild cows with 
young women in long trailing robes, who perform the 
circumambulation ( duwar ). 

In Mecca, the Ka c ba which enclosed the Black 
Stone, sacred from very ancient times, used to be cir¬ 
cumambulated, and Muhammad adopted this old cus¬ 
tom when he established the rites of his religion and 
centred them round the Ka'ba. When, in the year 
8/630, he made his victorious entry into his native 
town, he is said by Ibn Hisham, 820, and al-Tabari, 
i, 1642, to have performed the tawaf riding on his 
camel, touching with his crooked staff the rukn (the 
eastern comer of the Ka'ba where the stone was). 
This was, however, exceptional, and according to Ibn 
Hisham, it was only shortly before his death at the 
time of the “farewell pilgrimage” that he laid down 
the authoritative rules for the circumambulation. It 
may, however, be assumed with certainty that he 
observed ancient traditional forms (“handed down from 
Abraham”: Ibn Hisham, 51, 1. 20) so that we can 
deduce from Muslim practice what the ancient pagan 
custom was; one feature of the latter was that the 
circumambulation had to be performed seven times 
in succession (see above on the feast of booths), the 
first three at a greater speed, beginning and ending 
at the Black Stone and keeping the Ka'ba on the 
right at all times; one should make a special effort 
to kiss the stone or at least touch it (takbil, istilam). 
However, if Wellhausen is correct, it was an innova¬ 
tion that the tawaf which previously took place only 
at the c umra [^.&.] was inserted by Muhammad in the 
great Ha^cH when the pilgrims visited Mecca. This 
suggestion is nevertheless disputed, see hadjdj in ET, 
at II, 199, where sura III, 91, is quoted against it 


(but the expression hadgdi ol-bayt is hardly decisive, 
since Muhammad may have decided on the expan¬ 
sion of the rites of the hadgd^, if the expression was 
not inserted in the text later). The following are cer¬ 
tainly Muslim innovations: the tawaf al-tahiyya or al- 
kudum (circumambulation of greeting or arrival) and 
the tawaf al-wada c (circumambulation of departure, cf. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, London 1829, 284), which 
are, it is worth noting, not obligatory. Of the old 
pagan customs, one at least was strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet, sc. making the tawaf naked; see sura 
VII, 29; Ibn Hisham, 921; and cf. Ibn Sa c d, iii/1, 6, 
1 . 12, where there is a reference to a wooden object 
at the Ka'ba, where the heathen laid their clothes at 
the circumambulation. The pavement surrounding the 
Ka'ba on which the course was run is called al-mataf 
At the al-Hatlm wall [see ka'ba] they run close to 
the outer side of it, not as usual alongside the Ka‘ba. 

The tawaf except for the special forms mentioned 
above, is strictly compulsory and therefore it became 
an important factor in Islam. When the rule of the 
anti-caliph c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr made the visits 
of the faithful to Mecca difficult, the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, is said to have proclaimed that a tawaf around 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem would have the 
same value as that around the Ka'ba (cf. Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien , ii, 35). The complete omis¬ 
sion of this rite would have meant a serious gap in 
early Islamic religious practice, but doubts about the 
whole story have been raised [see kubbat al-sakhra]. 
In any case, if there really had been such an inno¬ 
vation, it must have soon disappeared with its cause, 
and in orthodox Islam any tawaf except that around 
the Ka'ba became more and more pointless. That 
the old ritual custom survived in the lower strata of 
Arab life is revealed in an interesting fashion by Hasan 
b. c AlI al- c UdjaymI al-Makkl, d. 1113/1702 (Ihda’ 
al-lata’if min akhbar al-Ta’if cf. J. Horovitz, in MSOS, x 
[1907], 33, and Brockelmann, S II, 536), who says 
that the Bedouin endeavoured to perform the tawaf 
not only around the graves of their ancestors but also 
around the tomb of Ibn al-'Abbas in al-Ta’if. 

Bibliography : W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the religion of the Semites , London 1889, 321; Schefte- 
lowitz, in MGWF, lxv (1921), 118 ff; Wellhausen, 
Reste arab. Heidentums 2 , 67, 74, 141; C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Het mekkaansche Feesl, 108; Juynboll, Handbuch 
des islamischen Gesetzes, Leiden 1910, 148, 150, 156-7; 
AzrakI, ed. Wiistenfeld, in Die Chroniken der Stadt 
Mekka, i, passim; Wensinck, Handbook of early Muham¬ 
madan tradition , 227-8; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Le pelerinage a la Mekke. Etude d’histoire religieuse , Paris 
1923, 205 ff; G.E. von Grunebaum, Muhammadan 
festivals , New York 1951, 29-31 and index. 

(F. Buhl*) 

TAWA1F [see muluk al-tawa’if] . 

TAWAKKUL (a.), verbal noun or masdar of Form 
V of wakala “to entrust [to someone], have confidence 
[in someone]”, a concept in Islamic religious 
terminology, and especially that of Sufism, 
with the sense of dependence upon God. Tor 
Andrae pointed out that the verb tawakkala meant “to 
trust someone in the same way as I would trust my 
wafdl”, i.e. the person whom I have chosen to be my 
procurator or homme d’affaires, to look after my busi¬ 
ness and to govern and dispose on my behalf. Here 
he was drawing largely on al-Ghazall’s etymological 
analysis of tawakkul in his Ihya’, Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 
223, where he states that it is derived from wakala , 
power of attorney or deputyship, “hence one says that 
one entrusts one’s affairs (i wakala ) to someone, i.e. one 
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relies on him. The one to whom one consigns one’s 
affairs is called an agent or trustee (wakif). With respect 
to the one in whom one trusts, one says that one 
abandons oneself to one’s agent. Thus one entrusts 
one’s soul to him and depends firmly on him... Hence 
tawakkul expresses the heart’s confidence in the One 
Trustee (al-wakil al-wahid )” (sc. God). 

In the earliest Sufi writings is found just such a 
conception of “religion as tawakkul ”, the sum of all acts 
of pious devotion, the essence of the feeling of “absolute 
dependence”, which, as Schleiermacher observed, itself 
is religion. In the Kur’an and Hadith trust in God is 
a central topic. In the Kur’an, tawakkul is mentioned 
some 60 times (II, 256, 283, III, 75, 122, 159-61, etc.), 
with such typical admonitions as “So put your trust 
in God, if you are believers” (V, 23). In Hadith , we 
find e.g. “If you trust in God Almighty as it truly 
demands, He will certainly supply your daily bread 
just as He provides the birds who fly forth with empty 
stomachs in the morning but return surfeited at dusk” 
( lhya\ iv, 211). 

In early K.ur*anic exegesis, in al-Sulaml’s recension 
of the Tqfslr ascribed to Dja‘far al-$adik [q.v], his des¬ 
cription of the interior topography of the heart anti¬ 
cipates later Sufi conceptions of tawakkul as an inner 
spiritual attitude rather than an external practice (ed. 
P. Nwyia, in MUSJ, xliii/4 [1967], 181-230); and 
early debates in Sufism on the propriety of tawakkul 
in the spiritual life often focussed on the exegesis of 
Kur’anic verses, e.g. Sahl al-Tustarl (d. 283/896 [<?.&.]) 
on XI, 6, “As long as one who trusts in God (al- 
mutawakkil) perceives secondary causes (■ al-asbab ), he is 
a false claimant”. 

From early Islamic times onwards, there were heated 
debates about the respective virtues of “earning a 
living” (kasb, takassub, iktisab [see kasb]) versus pure 
trust in God ( tawakkul) (summary of these in Abu 
Talib al-Makkl, Kut al-kulub , Beirut n.d., ii, 5-6). Like 
other technical terms in Islamic thought, these dis¬ 
cussions partook of the parity phenomenon, where 
ideas were discussed in terms of linguistic pairs of 
opposites representing contrary philosophico-mystical 
or mystico-theosophical positions, so that tawakkul / 
kasb was often paired with djabr/ikhtiyar, determinism 
vs. freewill (see e.g. the tale of the lion and the beasts 
of the chase in Ruml’s Mathnawi, ed. and tr. Nicholson, 
i, w. 900-1200, 1263-1371). It was the "Iraki school 
of Ba gh dad, followers of al-Djunavd (d. 298/910 [^.z>.]) 
and his reliance for sustenance on God’s Providence 
alone, who became the main exponents of the doc¬ 
trine of tawakkul in early Islam, whereas the Khurasan¬ 
ian school of Nlshapur, following the teachings of Abu 
Yazld Tayfur al-Bistarm (d. 260/874 [,q.v .]) based their 
doctrine on malama , blame, and advocated the virtues 
of kasb. But these were general tendencies rather than 
clear-cut divisions, and we find individuals who did 
not fit easily into this categorisation; thus Abu Turab 
Nakhshabi (d. 245/859), although a member of the 
Khurasan school, was also famed for his tawakkul 
(DjamI, Nafahat al-uns , Tehran 1370/1991, 49). Those 
fearful, like the Baghdadi Ruwaym (d. 298/310), of 
reliance on excessive tawakkul , stressed the Prophet’s 
sunna on the virtues of kasb , and debates on the limits 
of tawakkul abounded in the 3rd-4th/9th-10th cen¬ 
turies. According to Hudjwlrl, Kashf al-mahdj.ub , tr. 
Nicholson, Leiden and London 1911, 146, Abu Hamza 
al-Khurasanl, an early advocate of tawakkul , reportedly 
fell into a pit and refused to call out to be rescued 
by a party of travellers lest he be thought to have 
committed himself to anyone but God (cf. further, 
Nicholson, The mystics of Islam, London 1914, 41 ff.). 


Perhaps the best-known advocate of tawakkul within 
the Ba gh dadi school was Ibrahim al-Khawwas (d. 290/ 
903), who carried the idea of self-abandonment to 
God to its extreme; al- Dj unavd commented on his 
death that “the expanse of tawakkul on the surface of 
the earth has been rolled up” ("Abd Allah al-Ansar! 
al-HarawI, Tabakat al-sufiyya, Tehran 1362/1983, 348). 
But most Sufis by now were increasingly aware of 
the subtlety of the tawakkul doctrine, literal interpre¬ 
tation of which they tended to regard as naive. Thus 
al-Halladj found it objectionable that al-Khawwas 
based his entire mystical doctrine on tawakkul , taking 
it as “real faith” (Hudjwln, Kasff 290). A subtle point 
was raised in such critiques as this and others: the 
sincerity of one’s own devotion is blemished by con¬ 
sciousness of one’s own reliance, and the annihilation 
of self { fana 3 [q.vfj must underlie true realisation of 
tawakkul. It is dear that most Ba gh dadi SufTs acknowl¬ 
edged the subtle connection of the two. 

It was not long before many mystics began to crit¬ 
icise the classical doctrine of tawakkul as wanting in 
spiritual sophistication, especially those Khurasanians 
who had little regard for the concept anyway. Abu 
Bakr al-Wasitl (d. 320/931) considered it, with zuhd, 
renunciation, rida , contentment, and tastim , submission, 
as one of the four stations which he regarded as unbe¬ 
fitting of true wisdom (ma c rifa), i.e. it was suitable only 
for dull pedestrians along the Sufi path. 

But the dominant attitude which prevailed amongst 
the mystics was that it was the interior reality, not 
the external paraphernalia, of tawakkul which really 
mattered. The great Sufi poet Baba Tahir (Jl. 5th/11th 
century [?.y.]) devoted the 26th chapter of his Aphorisms 
(Kalimat-i kisar , ed. Dj. Mashkur, Tehran 1354/1975) 
to the topic of trust, and voices the idea paradoxi¬ 
cally: al-tawakkul najy al-tawakkul “trust in God is the 
negation of trust in God”, explained by a commen¬ 
tator as “the one who truly trusts in God denies him¬ 
self any attachment to tawakkul in the sense that he 
has neither confidence in, nor pays attention to, his 
own trust”. Here, the poet approaches al-Wasitl’s view 
that tawakkul is unbefitting of wisdom. It was also 
recognised that tawakkul and tawhid were intercon¬ 
nected and involved the attainment of perfect inner 
peace, as emphasised by al-Ghazall in Ihya 3 , iv, 210 
(cf. A. Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Islam, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 1975, 119). 

Whilst there were debates about the degrees and 
authenticity of tawakkul, the classical SufTs nonetheless 
generally concurred that there was a moral quality 
which involved abandonment of freewill and volition 
whilst beholding God as the supreme source of causal¬ 
ity, as the definitions cited by "Abd Allah al-Ansarl, 
Tabakat, 338, show; in these last, human force and 
will are negated in favour of absolute divine Providence 
and Power. Thus tawakkul came to be considered a 
key component, a pillar of faith, iman , as by al-Ghazall, 
who devoted over 40 pages of his Ihya 3 to the sub¬ 
ject of al-tawhld wa Ttawakkul and who laid down four 
degrees of tawhid revealed through the Him al-mukashafa, 
science of mystical unveiling. A similar schema of four 
degrees, with tawakkul corresponding to one of them, 
was laid down by the 8th/14th century author Mah¬ 
mud Shabistari [^.^.] in his short Persian philosophi¬ 
cal treatise Hakk alyakln (Tehran 1365/1986, 310-11), 
and nearly all the Sufi manuals, whilst enumerating 
the “stations” (makdmat) in different orders, list tawakkul 
as amongst the initial stages of the Sufi" way, preceded 
by zuhd (cf. e.g. Hudjwln, Kadf, 181). Al-Ghazall fur¬ 
ther discerned three degrees of trust: ( 1 ) that of the 
confidence ( thika ) of a client in his legal agent; ( 2 ) a 
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stronger kind, like the absolute reliance of an infant 
on its mother, which is however unconscious and lacks 
any deep knowledge of her abilities; and (3), the high¬ 
est degree, when the devotee trusts in God ‘"like 
a corpse in the hands of the corpse-washer”, but is 
nevertheless conscious that his soul is being moved 
by the Eternal Will of the Divine Power. This tri¬ 
partite typology of tawakkul proved, in fact, very pop¬ 
ular in later Sufi expositions, such as that of the great 
Cishti saint Nizam al-Din Awliya* (d. 725/1325 [i/.zj.]). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): L. Gardet, Vabandon a Dieu (tawakkul): texte 
d’al-Ghazzali, in JBLi, xiii (1950), 37-48 (= partial 
tr. of the section of the Ihya 3 on tawhid and tawakkul ); 
Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama , v, 6267-8, s.v.; B. Reinert, 
Die Lehre vom tawakkul in der alteren Sufik , Berlin 1968; 
Darshan Singh, The nature and meaning of tawakkul in 
Sufism, in IC, lvi (1982), 265-74; Dj. Nurbakhsh, 
Ma e arif al-sufiyya , v, London 1986, 59-84. 

(L. Lewisohn, shortened by the Editors) 
TAWAKKUL b. BAZZAZ [see ibn al-bazzaz al- 
ardabTlT, in Suppl.]. 

TAWALLUD (a.), essentially indicating “cause and 
effect without intermediate point of volition”, also 
means the generation of plants and animals 
directly from inanimate matter. Next to tawallud, 
this process may also be referred to as takhalluk al- 
hayawan min ghayr al-hayawan or kawn min tilka 3 nafsihi. 

The idea that living beings could come into exist¬ 
ence not only from parent individuals but also directly 
from inanimate matter was as widespread in Islamic 
culture as it was in ancient Greece and mediaeval 
Europe, and references to it can be found in a wide 
variety of texts. A rare reference to people who denied 
the possibility of spontaneous generation is found in 
al-Djahiz, Hayawan , v, 348-9. 

The underlying notion is that, given the right cir¬ 
cumstances, the four elements can, of their own ac¬ 
cord, not only produce mineral substances but also 
plants (see e.g. De Plantis, §§ 113, 176, 205) and live 
animals, possibly including even human beings. It is 
then a matter of discussion how far transcendent pow¬ 
ers need to be involved in this process. The matter 
was extensively discussed by Aristotle; well-known 
instances are De Amnia , 415.a.26, Historia Animalium , 
539.a. 18-25, and De Generatione Animalium, 715.b.25 ff, 
762.a.20 ff 

Within the context of Islamic philosophy, the prob¬ 
lem of spontaneous generation is a side issue in the 
general discussion about generation (including sexual 
generation) in the sublunar world, a discussion which 
centres upon the role of the celestial world. The main 
point was that the movement of the celestial bodies, was 
supposed to act upon sublunar substances, causing 
movement and thus engendering processes of interac¬ 
tion between the elements that could eventually lead 
to the formation of animate creatures. Apart from 
causing movement, the celestial bodies did, in Neo¬ 
platonic view, also emanate soul-powers, which acted 
on, and fused with, earthly substances. 

That spontaneous generation could take place in a 
more or less mechanistic way is the view set forth, 
for instance, in Ibn Wahshiyya’s al-Filaha al-nabatiyya. 
This also seems to be the implicit view of many 
authors referring to the subject, many of whom appar¬ 
ently were not fully aware of the philosophical prob¬ 
lems involved. There is usually a strong emphasis on 
the decisive influence of the natural environment, since 
conditions of climate (which implicitly depended on 
the celestial bodies) and soil decided the nature of 
the mixture involved in the process of generation, and 


thus also of the plant or animal that emerged from 
it. This implied that generation of specific life forms 
was often bound exclusively to particular places on 
earth; this is emphasised, for instance, by Kusta b. 
Luka in his description of the generation of the Medina 
or Guinea worm, Medical regime, 72-6. 

Animals that were generally supposed to come into 
being by spontaneous generation were, in general, 
anything that came under the heading of hawdmm wa- 
hasharat , crawling and swarming creatures (usually also 
including mice, rats, hedgehogs, lizards and snakes). 
Some of these could also come into being by sexual 
generation ( tawalud ). In case of tawallud, they origi¬ 
nated either directly from earthy matter, often fer¬ 
menting matter, or from organic substances. As proof 
of the first are usually cited half-formed field-mice, 
see for instance al-Djahiz, Hayawan , v, 348-9 (also 
mentioned by many other authors). Some amount of 
humidity was considered essential for the generative 
process: cf. Aristotle, De Gen. An., 736.b.30 ff.: mois¬ 
ture contains pneuma , which, activated by heat, becomes 
the principle of life which acts upon the available 
matter. Examples include generation of snakes from 
hairs dropped in water, al-Birunl, Athar, 228; idem, 
bees from the flesh of oxen, and wasps from rotting 
meat; Ibn Sma, Hayawan, 76, about lobsters possibly 
generating from the eggs of other crustacaeans; gnats 
and worms generating in animal bellies, cf. Ibn Tufayl, 
Hayy ibn Yah^an, 88. Animals could also be generated 
by plants: al-Djayhanf, quoted by al-BirunF, loc. cit.\ 
leaves turning into bees, and scorpions formed out of 
figs and basil. See on all these topics, Kraus, Djabir, 
ii, 107, and Ullmann, Naturwissenschaft, 54-6. 

Some people also allowed for the possibility that 
larger animals, such as camels, could be generated 
spontaneously. The Ikhwan al-Safa J (Rasa 3 il, ii, 155) 
say that originally all the “complete” ( tammat al-khilka) 
animals, male and female, including man, originated 
from clay, under circumstances of perfect equilibrium 
which enabled matter to receive the ever-present form. 
Then they mated, brought forth and dispersed over 
the earth. The idea of a possible spontaneous gener¬ 
ation of man is also brought up by Fakhr al-Dm al- 
RazI, Mabahilh, ii, 218-19, who discusses it in the 
context of the recreation of life after total extinction 
by deluge. The idea was pursued, mostly as an intel¬ 
lectual problem, by philosophers such as Ibn Tufayl 
and, in his wake, Ibn al-Nafis. Ibn Tufayl describes 
the spontaneous generation of Hayy ibn Yakzan out 
of mud as a result of the perfect equilibrium of the 
mixture and ideal constellation of the celestial bod¬ 
ies; this allowed the creature to form and to join with 
the emanated celestial soul, “the spirit which is God’s”. 
Ibn al-NafTs, who used the idea in a treatise justify¬ 
ing Mamluk rule, the Risala Kdmiliyya, presents it in 
a more orthodox version by leaving out the emanated 
soul; his creature, Kamil, is generated simply by an 
autonomous chain reaction set off in a perfectly- 
balanced mixture of inorganic matter. For the possi¬ 
bility that the generation of living beings could also 
be brought about by man, see takwIn. 

It was a matter of dissent whether the same spe¬ 
cies could come into being both by tawallud and by 
tawalud, sexual procreation. Aristotle does not allow 
for this possibility, but Ibn Slna, followed by many 
others, thought it perfectly possible. He cites (Hayawan, 
385 ff.) a certain occurrence in Khurasan: as a result 
of copious rain, a large number of silkworms sud¬ 
denly appeared, obviously produced by the rain. From 
their cocoons butterflies emerged that laid eggs. 
Because of the poor quality of the silk, however, peo- 
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pie did not want to breed from those eggs, and left 
them unheeded. Had they taken care of them in the 
usual manner, Ibn Sma says, caterpillars would very 
likely have emerged, thus proving that spontaneously 
generated animals can indeed continue to breed in 
the usual manner. 
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al-TAW’AMAN [see mintakat al-burudj]. 
TAWARIK, Arabised form of the original Berber 
Twareg, conventionally in French and English 
Touareg, Tuareg, a Berber tribal people of the 
Inner Sahara, living in what is now Algeria, Libya, 
Niger, Mali and Burkina Faso. 

1. Ethnography. 

The Tuareg society is a society of nomadic cattle 
breeders organised in tribes and confederations of 
tribes. It is, moreover, a society strongly divided into 
classes or castes. The uppermost class are the nobles 
(imagjyghan, imushay: ; in the Hoggar: ihaggaran). These 
have apparently come from outside and imposed them¬ 
selves as rulers by subjecting an already existing soci¬ 
ety. Second come the maraboutic tribes (i irishman ), 
who by virtue of their religious status do not partici¬ 
pate in warfare and depend on the nobles for their 
defence. Almost equal to these are the vassals (imghad), 
Tuareg tribes who have had to accept the supremacy 
of the nobles. In the fourth place come the artisans, 
traditionally called blacksmiths (inddan). Lowest-ranking 
are the negro slaves ( eklan ), owned by all four of the 
former castes. A particular status is that of the peas¬ 
ants of the oases, the so-called Hartanis [see hartani] 
(izeggaghan), who till the oases for the Tuareg owners 
of the soil. Intermarriage between the castes was tradi¬ 
tionally rare. 

Each tribe has an elected chieftain (amghar [^.i>.]). 
The tribes were traditionally organised into 9 big con¬ 
federations, each comprising up to 100 tribes, with 
an elected supreme chief called the amanokal [see 
amenokal]. His power was limited in times of peace, 


but he was the leader in time of war and decided on 
foreign affairs. The confederations corresponded to the 
main dialectal areas mentioned in 2. below plus a 
particular amanokal for the Udalan of Burkina Faso. 
Since the times of colonial rule, the power of the 
amanokal has been extremely reduced. Chieftainship 
was traditionally inherited by the son of a sister of 
the old amanokal. This was formerly viewed as a ves¬ 
tige of an earlier matriarchical society, but modern 
anthropologists tend to be more reluctant to draw 
such farfetched conclusions. It is remarkable that the 
Tuaregs have never been able to unite into one 
supreme Tuareg state; tribes and confederations have 
never consented to delegating power to such a supe¬ 
rior unit. A partial exception is the sultan of Agadez. 

Tuareg economy is based on cattle and camel breed¬ 
ing. In the Hoggar [see ahaggar], only goats, short- 
haired sheep and camels are bred. In Niger, Mali 
and Udalan, besides these, large herds of zebu cattle 
are also kept. Nomadism is of the small-scale type, 
each tribe having its own territory. In the Hoggar, 
the sheep and goats are successively taken to places 
of recent rainfall. The camels were regularly taken to 
pastures in the Tamasna (Niger). In the south, where 
regular annual rains are prevailing, a transhumance 
of cattle towards the salty pastures at the height of 
Inga! (Niger) and back again is performed every 
autumn after the rainy season, and is a great occa¬ 
sion of interchange of goods and news. In the Ayr 
mountains of Niger [see air] small irrigated terraced 
garden plots are cultivated with date palms, cereals 
and vegetables, and even tobacco. 

Caravan trading is another basic feature of Tuareg 
economy and has never been totally replaced by lorry 
transport. Salt, medicinal plants and hides are brought 
to the south from where millet, sorghum and cloth 
are brought home. 

In former times, guiding Arab caravans through 
Tuareg territory against payment of duties for protec¬ 
tion gave another boost to the economy. There was 
also looting of the black farmers in the south, includ¬ 
ing capture of slaves (as well as intertribal razzias), 
which have come to a standstill since colonial rule. 

The Tuaregs live in mobile red skin tents, except 
for the Ayr and Geres people of Niger who have mat 
tents. In modem times, canvas tents tend to price out 
the above. Permanent straw huts and banco build¬ 
ings in the towns and villages are also known. The 
main piece of furniture is the conjugal bed, demount¬ 
able and often richly ornamented. Other equipment 
includes riding gear: a variety of camel and horse 
saddles, special women’s saddles with a canopy above, 
as well as pack-saddles. Moreover, there are kitchen 
utensils, including decorated calabashes, earthenware 
jars and wooden bowls and spoons. Among arms must 
be mentioned a large sword, the best ones being of 
European make and still cherished as a traditional 
male attribute; daggers; lances; spears; and the now 
obsolete antelope-hide shield, and in modern times, 
of course, rifles. Bows and arrows are still in use 
among boys for hunting small game. Women’s jew¬ 
ellery consists principally of huge silver ornaments, 
richly engraved. Gold is much less favoured. Both 
sexes, including children, wear amulets for protection, 
often with inlaid Kur’anic verses (tirawt). 

Clothing consists for both sexes of a large, loose 
tunic with sleeves (tekdtkat), often dark indigo-coloured. 
Under it men wear large trousers with a low crotch, 
women a skirt. To these are added the famous head- 
veil with which the man covers his entire face, except 
for the eyes (tagulmust). The veiled nomads were already 
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known to the Arabs (first mentioned by al-Ya'kubi, 
end of 9th century). Numerous hypotheses as to the 
original function of the veil have been suggested (pro¬ 
tection against dust and dessication, or against evil 
spirits?). What is certain is that today it is closely con¬ 
nected with sexuality and common decency. A grown¬ 
up man does not show his face to members of the 
elder generation, especially not his parents-in-law, and 
does not eat or drink in their presence. The veil 
is adopted during puberty and is a sign of readiness 
to marry. 

For water supply, the Tuaregs depend on wells and 
waterholes in their arid or semi-arid country. 

The Tuareg diet is monotonous. It consists princi¬ 
pally of milk, cheese and millet porridge, supplied 
with dates when in season. Meat from slaughtered 
cattle is not an everyday food, but meat from hunt¬ 
ing game gives a nice supply, and even the boys hunt 
smaller animals and fowl. Famous and indispensable 
is the Tuareg tea ceremony, with a large variety of 
green teas taken with huge amounts of sugar. 

The tent is pitched opening to the west, so that 
one sleeps with one’s head to the east, in the direc¬ 
tion of Mecca, the man to the north and his wife to 
the south. It is divided into two halves by the con¬ 
jugal bed, placed in the middle. The children sleep 
on the sand, boys to the north and girls to the south. 
Likewise, the husband’s affairs are deposited to the 
north, the wife’s to the south. Women enjoy great 
independence. They have their own property, includ¬ 
ing livestock, and traditionally tend the sheep and 
goats near the camp. They sell the offspring of sheep 
and goats, as well as cheese and milk, and dispose 
of their income. The tent is the woman’s property 
and she takes it with her in case of divorce, which 
frequently occurs. 

The girls stay in their parents’ tent until marriage, 
while the boys leave the tent at the age of seven to 
learn to provide for themselves from their father and 
older comrades. Unmarried young people have free 
social intercourse and hold grand parties ( dhal or tende) 
for themselves. It is, however, expected of them not 
to beget children out of wedlock. 

When a young couple takes a special liking to each 
other, the young man begins to visit his fiancee secretly 
at night in her parents’ tent. When they have agreed 
to marry, the young man approaches his own par¬ 
ents, who again contact the young woman’s parents 
in order to get the consent of both families. When 
general agreement is obtained, a bride-price (taggalt) 
is paid by the young man’s father to his fiancee’s 
father, as a token of the common responsibility 
assumed for the offspring of that union. Then the 
young man gathers up the nuptial gifts (garments), 
and his fiancee gathers together the tent and the 
household utensils. The wedding takes place thereafter, 
preferably in the autumn after the rainy season when 
everything abounds. The ceremonies include a very 
summary Islamic rite performed by a marabout and a 
very elaborate traditional feast. A special nuptial tent 
is pitched, where the young couple stay for some days. 

Normally, the marriage is not consummated until 
the third day as a token of the bridegroom’s love 
and respect for his bride. 

Children are born in the matrimonial tent. The 
father is not present during birth and stays away from 
his wife for about 40 days after birth. The new-born 
child is the object of many precautions, as it is sup¬ 
posed to be specially exposed to the pursuit of evil 
spirits until it has received its Islamic (Arabic) name, 
given to it by the father under the guidance of a 


marabout. In addition, it will receive a pet name from 
its mother and the women of the family. The latter 
is often a traditional Tuareg name. 

At the age of 7, boys are circumcised by a mara¬ 
bout. Girls are not circumcised in Tuareg society. 

The bodies of the dead are washed according to 
a traditional routine and buried in the bush, the grave 
being covered by 7 slabs and thorny branches. Graves 
are not regularly visited. It is believed that the spir¬ 
its of the dead haunt the dwellings of their living rel¬ 
atives until such time when they have passed out of 
general memory. Tuareg women have, however, a 
custom of sleeping on the tumuli of the ancients in 
order to get news and instructions from the dead. 

The Tuaregs definitively converted to Islam rather 
late ( ca . 15th century), and many pagan beliefs still 
exist among them. Under the influence of the Sokoto 
sultanate in the 19th century, they greatly progressed 
towards orthodoxy. 

The Tuaregs possess an alphabet of their own, con¬ 
sisting of geometrical consonantal characters called 
tifinagh ; see further, 2. below, and tifinacm. The 
immense literature of folktales, poems, proverbs and 
riddles is purely oral. New poetry is still regularly 
composed, although the quality of the greater poets 
is said to be in decline. The metres, like the Arabic 
ones, are built on the opposition of short and long 
syllables. There is also music for the monocord vio¬ 
lin (imzad) and the flute (i tasdnsdq ), which is of great 
variety, with new pieces still being composed. 

Bibliography : E. Bernus, Touaregs nigeriens. Unite 
culturelle et diversity regionale d*un peuple pasteur - Me- 
moires ORSTOM, no. 94, Paris 1981; D. Gasajus, 
La tente dans la solitude. La societe et les morts chez 
les Touaregs Kel Ferwan , Cambridge-Paris 1987; 
J. Nicolaisen, Ecology and culture of the pastoral Tuareg ■* 
Nationalmuseets Skrifter, Etnografisk Raskke, IX, 
Copenhagen 1963. 

2. Language. 

The Tuaregs speak a Berber dialect, or rather a 
separate Berber language, as it is not immediately mu¬ 
tually intelligible with northern Berber of Morocco 
and Algeria. The name Tuareg derives from Bedouin 
Arabic Twang , a pi. of Targi, which is held to be 
a nisba adjective from Targa, the Berber name of the 
province of Fazzan [</.z'.] in Libya, thus meaning a 
man from Fazzan. This dialectal form has been trans¬ 
posed into standard Arabic as Tarikl/Tawarik. Sev¬ 
eral popular etymologies connecting it with the 
Arabic roots t-r-k and t-r-k must be discarded. This 
Arabic designation has given rise to the European 
name for the people and the language, originally Eng. 
Targi/Tuareg, Fr. Targi/Touareg. Modern scholars 
discard the original singular, using Eng. Tuareg, Fr. 
Touareg as a singular with a full European inflec¬ 
tion: PI. Tuaregs, Touaregs, fern. Touaregue(s), 

The Tuaregs’ name for their language is Tamazoq 
(Niger), Tamasaq (Mali), Tamahaq (Hoggar, Algeria), 
varying according to local dialect. Tamashek has 
become a general designation for the language in local 
African circles, e.g. the Literacy Services. The name 
is cognate with tamaziyt [see tamazight] . the desig¬ 
nation for central Moroccan Berber, which today has 
become a general designation for the Berber language. 
It is the fern, of amaziy > a central Moroccan Berber 
or a Berber in general. In Tuareg, 3mazay means a 
Tuareg of the noble class or a Tuareg in general. 
The ordinary Tuareg designation for the people is 
Kel-Tamazaq, people of Tamazaq language, includ¬ 
ing all classes who speak Tuareg, even the slaves. 
Tuareg is characterised by several, and partially 
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archaic, traits which distinguish it from northern Ber¬ 
ber. The language has seven vowel phonemes: two 
short a) and five long ones (a e o i u), as opposed 
to three in northern Berber (a i u). A system of seven 
vowels is also established for the non-Tuareg dialect 
of Ghadamis. Spirant plosives are unknown, except d, 
which is spirant in the dialect of Ghat and Djanet 
(i 6 ). The number of Arabic loanwords is much fewer 
than in northern Berber. On the other hand, it has 
many loanwords from Hausa, Fulani, Songhay, etc. 
Tuareg has developed a special intensive perfect, e.g. 
ydfrds “he has cut”, as opposed to simple perfect ydfrds 
“he cut”. 

Berber constitutes a separate branch of the Hamito- 
Semitic language family and is that branch which is 
closest akin to Semitic. The relationship is still easily 
perceptible in the grammatical system, including in 
Tuareg. Thus verbs and nouns have a consonantal 
skeleton of mostly 3 or 4 consonants, conveying the 
basic meaning, while vowels change during inflection. 
The verbs distinguish by vocalisation two basic tenses 
as in Semitic, imperfect and perfect: (i ad-]ydfr?s “he will 
cut” or “he usually cuts”, and ydfrds “he cut”. In addi¬ 
tion, Berber has an intensive imperfect, characterised 
in the 1 st conjugation by a gemination of the middle 
radical (cf. Akkadian iparras ), and in Tuareg by an 
additional lengthening of the first vowel: yofarras “he 
cuts (now or usually)”. The nouns have both external 
and internal (broken) plurals like Arabic. Like Semitic 
they have 4 different feminine endings: -t, -at, -a, -e. 

A special Berber, and Tuareg, trait is the state pre¬ 
fix of the nouns, which is held to be an original 
demonstrative. It varies according to the two num¬ 
bers, the two genders, and the two states, called the 
free or absolute and the annexed state. The latter is 
the form of the subordinate phrase member and of 
the postposited verbal subject. In Tuareg, the initial 
w- (y-) of the masculine has been lost. Tu. amyar , 
ann. amyar corresponds to Kabyle amyar, wmyar “old 
man”, pi. imyardn , ann. myaran, fern, tamyart, tamyart/ 
timyaren, timyaren. 

The Tuaregs still use a form of the ancient Libyan 
alphabet, a system of geometrical signs. They call 
their letters tifinay (sg. tafiruq ), which has also become 
the European name for the alphabet, tifinagh [see 
Berbers. VI. Literature and art; and tifinagh]. Every 
second Tuareg seems to be able to use it, especially 
the women, for short messages and inscriptions on 
weapons and utensils. 

Tuareg may be divided into eight main dialects, 
situated in the following regions: (1) Hoggar (Algeria), 
(2) oases of Djanet (Alg.) and Ghat (Libya), (3) Ad gh a gh 
(Mali), (4) Timbuktu-area (Mali and vassals of the 
Udalan, Burkina Faso), (5) Western Iwellemmedan 
(Meneka area, Mali, and noble Udalan, Burkina Faso), 
( 6 ) Eastern Iwellemmedan (Azawagh area, Niger), (7) 
Ayr (Niger), ( 8 ) Kel-Geres (Niger). The main dialec¬ 
tal cleavage separates nos. 7-8 from 1-5, no. 6 being 
an area of dialectal mixture. 

Since 1966 Tuareg has enjoyed the status of national 
language (except in Algeria), selected for literacy cam¬ 
paigns in a modified Roman alphabet. Even before 
that, Christian missionaries used Roman transcriptions 
of the language for their Bible translations, etc. 
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xxxv = On the dignity of man. Oriental and classical 
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TAWASHI [see khasT. I]. 

TAWATUR, verbal noun of form VI of a verb 
meaning “to come one after another”. This article is 
meant as an extension of the art. mutawatir [< 7 . 0 .], 
the participle of the same verb. 

Tawatur is a technical term in the science of 
haditjh [< 7 . 0 .], which means roughly “broad authen¬ 
tication”. It is often adverbially used. It indicates 
that a historical report or a prophetic tradition is 
supported by such a large number of isnad strands, 
each beginning with a different Companion or other 
ancient authority, that its authenticity/truthfulness is 
thereby assumed to be guaranteed. The reasoning 
behind this was that a sizeable number of people 
engaged in transmitting one and the same text would 
never by sheer coincidence, or indeed collusion, all 
relate a falsehood. As far as historicity is concerned, 
something transmitted tawatur an is considered unas¬ 
sailable by mediaeval hadjit scholars. Although the 
term was already in existence, hadxth theoreticians such 
as al-Ramahurmuzi (d. 360/971 [^. 0 .]) and al-Hakim 
al-Naysaburi (d. 405/1014 [< 7 . 27 .]) did not make use of 
it in their handbooks. Later in the Middle Ages the 
term began to be applied on a wide scale, but in a 
somewhat loose manner. As from the. time of Ibn al- 
Salah al-Shahrazuri (d. 643/1245 [^. 0 .]), the concept 
was studied in more detail and definitions as to what 
precisely the word stood for became refined by a sub¬ 
division, in which tawatur lafgj , i.e. the verbatim 
mutawatir transmission of a text, became distinguished 
from tawatur ma c nawl, i.e. transmission according only 
to the gist or one salient feature of a given text. 
Examples of the latter type are the custom to use the 
siwak [( 7 . 0 .], the tooth stick, or the concession (Ar. 
rukhsa [q.v.]) of mash c ala ’l-khuffayn [q.v.], i.e. wiping 
the shoes instead of washing the feet as part of the 
minor ritual ablution (wudu > ). The many different tra¬ 
ditions dealing with both issues do not individually 
meet the criterion of tawatur laf& by a long shot, but 
references to the issues in all of Islam’s earliest writ¬ 
ten sources, when viewed together, allow the prac¬ 
tices to be seen as having originated in early times. 
It is generally believed that the number of traditions 
supposedly transmitted tawdtuf " ma ( nawiyy " far out¬ 
number those transmitted lafzjyy an . 

Collections comprising both types of mutawatir tra¬ 
ditions are relatively late. The work entitled al-Azhar 
al-mutandthira Ji Takhbar al-mutawatira of al-Suyuti 
(d. 911/1505 [< 7 . 0 .]) seems the first such collection, 
that is, according to what he himself said at least. 
The ca. one hundred traditions in it are arranged 
according to the fikh chapters to which they belong. 
This arrangement was copied by an early 20th-century 
author, Muhammad b. Dja‘far al-Kattanl (1857-1927), 
but he succeeded in gathering together many more, 
altogether some 310 traditions allegedly transmitted 
tawatur 1111 , which he dug up out of all sorts of relatively 
late sources. 

When the number of isnad strands, or turuk, is men¬ 
tioned, which a certain tradition must be supported 
by to deserve to be classified under the qualification 
tawatur , figures differ considerably: from four or five 
to several hundred, cf. al-Tahanawf, Diet, techn. terms , 
ii, 1472. Perhaps the best-known mutawatir tradition 
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of all times is the saying ascribed to the Prophet 
transmitted lafiiyyT: man kadhaba c alayya muta'ammid™ 
fal-yatabawwa 3 mak'adahu min al-nar, “He who deliber¬ 
ately tells lies about me should seek for himself a 
place in Hell”. Its earliest proliferation can on good 
grounds be attributed to the Basran traditionist Shu c ba 
b. al-Hadjdjadj (d. 160/776 
A well-known tradition generally held to be weak 
in spite of its multiple strands is talab al-Hlm farida 
c ala kulli muslim , i.e. “searching for knowledge (sc. of 
traditions) is incumbent upon every Muslim”, but the 
message couched in this tradition is approved by ail, 
and that is why it is quoted whenever the phenom¬ 
enon of tawatur is discussed. Another famous tradition 
innama ’ l-a c mal bi ’l-niyyat (or *.l-niyya ), i.e. “actions are 
to be appraised by the intention(s) behind them”, is 
likewise often adduced when tawatur is dealt with, but 
it is almost invariably relegated to the lesser status of 
mashhur , “well-known” rather than mutawdtir , because 
it is supported by one single isnad strand, which only 
branches ofF into multiple sub-strands reminiscent of 
tawatur at the fourth tabaka. These strands sprouting 
forth from one central “knot” in the isnad bundle sup¬ 
porting innama H-a c mdl produce perhaps the clearest 
example in the entire Islamic tradition literature of 
what is called the madar, i.e. “pivot”. This crucially 
important technical term is already found in the works 
of mediaeval Muslim scholars such as ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Adi (d. 365/976), as well as that of modern scholars 
like al-Kattanl and Ahmad M. Shakir (d. 1958 [q.vf). 
In this term madar we may discern these scholars’ 
equivalent of what is called among certain western 
scholars the “[seeming] common link”. Responsible 
for the proliferation of the quoted mashhur tradition 
is this same madar, who is in all likelihood none other 
than Yahya b. Sa‘Id b. Kays al-Ansarl (d. 143-6/ 
760-3 [<7-0.]). It is indeed astonishing that, although 
Muslim hadith scholars used both technical terms, 
tawatur as well as madar , they never seem to have 
adduced the latter as the indispensible yardstick for 
the former to be valid, or to have illustrated features 
or uses of each in connection with the other in one 
and the same hadith context. 

Bibliography : For a generally accepted defini¬ 
tion, see DjurdjanI, Ta'rijat, ed. Flugel, Leipzig 1848, 
74, 210; Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazurl, al-Mukaddima 
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(G.H.A. Juynboll) 

TAWAZUN al-SULUTAT, FASL al-SULUTAT 

(a.), two terms of modern Arabic political 
terminology meaning respectively “the balance 
of powers” and “the separation of powers”. 
For concepts of authority or government in the pre¬ 
modern Islamic world, see saltana and sultan. 
Amongst many other terms with the connotations of 
power and authority, the word shawka has the par¬ 
ticular one of physical, coercive power, irrespective of 
any legitimacy. 

The ideas of the Enlightenment and the main prin¬ 
ciples of modem democracy were transmitted to the 


Middle East mainly by the translations and accounts 
of European political theories and institutions, writ¬ 
ten by Muslim students in Europe [see islah]. The 
same is true of the notion of “separation of powers”, 
which is particularly associated with Montesquieu’s 
(1689-1755) magnum opus , VEsprit des bis (1748); this 
Western concept was taken up in the Muslim world 
from the second third of the 19th century. It was the 
Egyptian Shaykh al-Tahtaw! [< q.v .] who named sepa¬ 
ration of powers fasl al-hukm or infisal al-kuwwa al- 
hakima in his Manahitfo al-albdb. Today, the term fasl 
(bayn) al-sulutdt is generally accepted. Like other reform¬ 
ers of the first generation, such as Khayr al-Dln al- 
TunisI [qw.], al-Tahtaw! was not a constitutionalist and 
held an elitist concept of state and government; he 
himself favoured an “enlightened absolute monarch” 
and laid emphasis on the limits imposed on the ruler 
by the existence of moral norms. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, the three classical powers 
(legislative, executive and judicial) were translated 
into Arabic by loan translations (compounds) or para¬ 
phrases; in doing so power was rendered sulta or kuwwa , 
rarely satwa, sultan , and wilaya. The contemporary 
commonly used words, al-sulta al-tashrfiyya, al-sulta al- 
tanfidhiyya and al-sulta al-kada iyya, are attested in the 
Arabic press as early as 1909. In the 1870s, the lead¬ 
ers of the Young Ottoman movement, above all Namik 
Kemal, and Persian reformers (like Mirza Husayn 
Khan and Mirza Yusuf Khan) were influenced by 
the ideas of separation of powers and popular sover¬ 
eignty. With the call for the introduction of consti¬ 
tutionalism, parliamentary government, and the guaranty 
of civil rights and liberties [see madjlis; dustur; 
hurriyya] since the mid-19th century, reformist cir¬ 
cles and statesmen tried to impose some form of 
restraints on the ruler’s absolute power, which now 
was conceived as despotic. In an official document of 
14 September 1879, the Egyptian President of the 
Council of Ministers, Sharif, demanded for the first 
time a redefinition of the public powers (A. Scholch, 
Agypten den Agyptem!, Ziirich-Freiburg i. Br. 1973, 152). 
However, the first constitutions turned out to be purely 
nominal; they were mainly promulgated from above 
to facilitate the administrative streamlining of the states. 
The reformers paid more attention to how reasoning 
on popular sovereignty or similar ideas might justify 
national self-determination. A decisive break with the 
Islamic past took place with the proclamation of the 
Provisional Constitution of the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly on 20 January 1921, in which all essential 
principles of democratic constitutions were embodied. 
Despite the subsequent spread of constitutionalism and 
of different democratic conceptions, a close examina¬ 
tion of the contemporary political thought and state 
systems in the Muslim world demonstrates that, in 
most cases, traditional Islamic attitudes toward author¬ 
ity and power are still much in evidence, though argu¬ 
ments may have European roots. The instruments for 
the limitation and the balance of powers [tawazun al- 
sulutat) remain insufficient. 

In classical theory, the concept of separation of 
powers was, of course, unknown. The Prophet 
Muhammad himself had concentrated the three pow¬ 
ers of government in his hands. As the political leader 
of the believers and as a military commander, he held 
the executive power; as the promulgator of the divine 
law, the legislative power; and as a settler of disputes 
he also exercised the judicial power. Moreover, his 
charismatic authority was manifested in his religious 
and spiritual leadership. After the charismatic leader’s 
death the complexity and totality of his authority had 
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to be segmented into different spheres. Whereas the 
Shf c fs aspired to the preservation and perpetuation of 
the comprehensive and all-inclusive Muhammadan 
charismatic authority on a lower scale [see shI'a] , the 
Sunnis began, in a general and gradual process, to 
divide it into a number of different constituencies. 
The caliph inherited only a part of the Prophet’s 
functions and powers. He appropriated the political 
authority, and delegated further governmental func¬ 
tions to other groups of the religio-political core elite 
and/or institutions. 

In theory [see khalifa; imama] true sovereignty in 
the Umma rested with God. He was the source of all 
authority. Rulers, like other men, were not independ¬ 
ent agents but the channels through which God 
worked. As His vicegerents on earth they were obliged 
to supervise the application of the divine law. Power 
was conceived as a delegation of God (wilaya). The 
SfaarFa was supreme in society, and the sphere of leg¬ 
islation was in principle removed from the compe¬ 
tence of the ruler. The caliph possessed neither God’s 
power of making laws nor the Prophet’s function of 
proclaiming them. Later, an interpretive function was, 
however, gradually vested in the body of 'ulamd 3 and, 
in the ideal case, the caliph was supposed to be a 
mud^tahid [g.v], Theoretically, the caliph inherited only 
the judicial and executive power. It was never ques¬ 
tioned that the executive and judicial power were 
united in his hands. As a residuary of the Prophet’s 
spiritual power, the caliph was the religious leader of 
the community and was entitled to lead the prayer. 
Most Muslim jurists held that the unity of the Umma 
implied a unity of political authority. By analogy with 
the case of trusteeship, they generally interpreted the 
Kur’anic principle of authority, which goes back to 
sura IV, 59, as being exercised by the trustee in a 
“general trust”. In the last resort, the ruler was respon¬ 
sible to God and to his conscience alone. The idea 
of choice of the ruler, symbolised by the ceremony 
of bafa [g.v.], was always preserved, but even in the¬ 
ory it was rather a recognition than a process of elec¬ 
tion. In theory, obedience was only obligatory as long 
as the caliph ordered nothing contrary to the Sharfa , 
but no efficient mechanisms of control or peaceful 
means for dethronement were provided. 

All mediaeval Muslim political thinkers (jurists and 
theologians as well as philosophers and authors of 
“Mirrors for princes”) agreed on the principle that 
government should be in the hands of one or a few, 
although they had different views on the regime’s size 
and functions and on the preconditions a ruler should 
possess (family lineage, moral virtue, practical wisdom, 
intellectual excellence, etc.). “State” and authority” per 
se were not discussed in their writings until very 
recently. Several parallels can be indicated between 
classical and mediaeval Western political thought on 
the one hand and mediaeval Islamic political thought 
on the other, despite differences in approach and even 
differences in opinion about the role of divine prov¬ 
idence in human affairs. But there is nothing within 
Islamic history comparable to the radical break with 
the past effected in Europe during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, then refined into a doctrine of liberal democ¬ 
racy in succeeding generations so that the notion of 
popular sovereignty became an unquestioned princi¬ 
ple (Butterworth, 91). The caliph-imam was portrayed 
as the representative of God on earth, the trustee for 
the revealed law and the one charged to carry out 
God’s commands. In later thought, obedience tended 
to become an absolute duty, and even a despotic ruler 
was regarded better than none at all. This develop¬ 


ment shows the pessimistic view of what humans are 
capable of if left to their own devices. In contrast to 
Montesquieu, who regarded depotism as the supreme 
evil, the traumatic experience of Jitna [g.v.] in the 1st 
century A.H. resulted in the fear of the turbulence 
of people much more than in the dread of despot¬ 
ism; the longing for social cohesion and ideal har¬ 
mony, allegedly having existed in the golden age of 
Islam, was predominant. 

Thus it is no surprise that, with the disintegration 
of political unity, the caliph’s authority was transferred 
to another absolute ruler, the sultan; the caliph con¬ 
tinued—for reasons of religious legitimation—to exist 
as a shadow, but the real power lay in the hands of 
the new military elite. As long as the caliph/suitan 
was able to manage the established strategies for the 
preservation of the always precarious balance of power, 
he continued to be the centre of the system. Only in 
the period of weak rulers could the result be a struggle 
for influence between various groups or the shifting 
of the centre of power to another person of the core 
elite (the wazit , etc.); but as long as the latter’s appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal depended on the caliph’s/sultan’s 
will, his power was inherendy weak. 

With the gradual prevalence of Turco-Persian gov¬ 
ernmental practices, secular law-making by the actual 
sovereign increased significantly; as a matter of form 
only, the ultimate infallibility of the Sharfa in all mat¬ 
ters was still acknowledged. Although this discretionary 
power to apply and to complete the sacred law had 
existed before [see siyasa], the Ottoman sultans, par¬ 
ticularly, assumed the legislative power. A body of 
public law was thereby created, known by the name 
of kanun [i g.v .], and only matters pertaining to private 
law were eventually left to the < ulama 3 to decide in the 
light of the divine law. In essence it was natural king- 
ship [see mulk] or even military dictatorship, i.e. gov¬ 
ernment overfly based on mere force, tempered by 
respect for Islam, for the caliph and the religious elite, 
and indeed deriving from this its moral claim. 

Following the Weberian typology of traditional polit¬ 
ical systems, the pattern of leadership dominant through¬ 
out most of Middle Eastern history has often been 
described as an authoritarian-patrimonial one. The pat¬ 
rimonial form of rule is an extension and expansion 
of the patriarchal system. The strength of this pat¬ 
tern had fluctuated greatly, but in general, Islam fos¬ 
tered patrimonial patterns through ideals and by 
stressing relations of emanation. 

The Western impact served to modernise the patri¬ 
archal-patrimonial society and culture by producing 
new social and cultural forms and institutions which 
were modelled on Western experience and mediated 
through Westernised native elites. The traditional sys¬ 
tem and dependency joined together gave rise to a par¬ 
ticular socio-political structure which has been described 
as neopatriarchal or neopatrimonial. H. Sharabi’s con¬ 
cept of neopatriarchy refers equally to macro-structures 
(society, state, economy) and to microstructures (fam¬ 
ily, individual personality). It offers an explanation for 
the stability and continuity of traditional authority pat¬ 
terns. Sharabi characterises neopatriarchy by the fol¬ 
lowing attributes: social fragmentation, authoritarian 
organisation, absolutist paradigms, and ritualistic prac¬ 
tice. From the micro-structure to the macro-structure 
the values and attitudes of heteronomy are nurtured. 
The result is an individual who is forever afraid of 
life and of authority and thus permanently creates 
anew the possibility that masses of people can be gov¬ 
erned by a handful of powerful individuals. 

I. Harik presents a more differentiated typology 
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of the traditional Arab states according to the bases 
of their authority. The origins of the Arab states are 
different and can be traced back in most cases to a 
period before the 19th century. He identifies the follow¬ 
ing types: (1) In the “imam-chief system” the authority 
is invested in a sanctified leader; this system com¬ 
prises dissenter communities like the Zaydf state of 
Yemen, the Ibadi Sultanate of ‘Urnan and mainstream 
orthodox communities in the Hidjaz and Morocco. 
(2) In the “alliance system of chiefs and imams”, au¬ 
thority lies in the hand of a tribal chief, whose legit¬ 
imate authority beyond the confines of his tribes 
originates in his identification and/or alliance with 
a prominent religious leader and his teachings. The 
prototype of this category is Saudi Arabia. (3) In the 
“traditional secular system” authority belongs to a 
dynasty free from religious attributes (e.g. Katar, 
Bahrayn, Kuwayt). (4) In the “bureaucratic-military 
oligarchy” authority originates in urban-based garri¬ 
son commanders, who gradually develop an extensive 
bureaucratic apparatus; this group includes countries 
like Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt. (5) The fifth 
category, the “colonially-created state system” emerged 
in the Fertile Crescent after 1920 at the hands of the 
colonial powers. With the exception of the last type, 
these states were in general locally rooted and enjoyed 
legitimacy in the eyes of their people; they had at 
least a core territory where their authority endured 
through the vicissitudes of time. 

Nearly all modem Islamic constitutions have adopted 
the principle of separation of powers (for the Arab 
constitutions, see in detail al-Tamawi, 51 ff.) and have 
created specific legislative, executive and judicial organs. 
But, apart from the aforementioned reasons, the far- 
reaching powers of the heads of state have quite often 
distorted the meaning of this democratic principle. A 
striking example is offered by the constitution of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran from 1979. Article 57 first 
acknowledges the separation of powers by enumerat¬ 
ing them (kuwwa-yi mukannina, kuwwa-yi muffriya, kuwwa- 
yi kadaHyya) and underlining their independence from 
each other, but then restricts it by conceding their 
supervision to the wildyat-i amr and imamat-i ummat. 
The “ rahbar ” has the right to interfere directly or indi¬ 
rectly in all classical functions of the state. This arti¬ 
cle is symptomatic of the whole Iranian constitutional 
order; it is a combination of two political systems in 
the course of which the constitutional institutions are 
subordinate to the “ShiT-theocratic” ones. 

Apart from the secularist, liberal democratic ap¬ 
proach, modem Islamic political thought shows two 
main tendencies concerning the question of separa¬ 
tion and balance of power: (1) The majority of the 
traditionalists and fundamentalists reproduce the 
classical Islamic political theory, although they often 
use democratic rhetoric to explain their monolithic 
conception. According to their view, the state leader 
(either named President, Caliph or Imam) possesses 
absolute, unrestrained power. Moral norms constitute 
the only check on him. The control of the executive 
power through the legislative (“consultative”) council 
would be only effective in the case of the ministers 
(“assistants”), who are appointed by the head of state. 
The legislative power is restricted nominally to the 
right to issue such administrative regulations as will 
enable the Shari'a to be enforced. The absolute sov¬ 
ereignty belongs to God, not to the people. Thus the 
Kur’an and the authentic teaching of the Prophet and 
the whole or a part of the corpus of mediaeval jurispru¬ 
dence is the source of legislation. The judicial power 
is not independent, pluralism cannot be accepted. The 


fundamentalist criticism of the principle of separation 
of powers points to a widespread misunderstanding of 
what Montesquieu had in mind: What the latter had 
intended was not the total isolation of the three pow¬ 
ers, but a separation sufficient to prevent anyone from 
monopolising governmental power and a balance to 
deter its abuse, i.e. a system of interlocking and mutu¬ 
ally-checking interests and powers. First and foremost, 
this principle involves the absolute independence of 
the judiciary from all agencies of government. In the 
fundamentalist and traditionalist theory, the democ¬ 
ratic principle is replaced by the monism of power, 
including, however, a separation of functions. This is 
a logical consequence of this concept, because in a 
nomocracy a system of checks and balances does not 
make any sense, for this is a purely secular, mechan¬ 
ical arrangement originating in the idea that, in mak¬ 
ing laws and carrying them out, man has no way of 
looking to precise, absolute norms. 

(2) The liberal modernist position admits the sepa¬ 
ration and balance of governmental powers, either by 
arguing in an apologetic way that it had already 
existed in early Islam, or by using a well-known 
reformist argument: because the divine law did not 
prohibit the principle, it is allowed to be applied, pro¬ 
vided that it is in the public interest [see maslaha]. 
The human legislative power is extended, because the 
principles and/or the spirit of the §kari‘a should be 
the major source of legislation. The sovereignty of 
the people is accepted and should be exercised by 
popularly-elected assemblies and in some cases also 
by referendum. According to their conception, the gov¬ 
ernment is accountable to the parliament, the presi¬ 
dential power restricted, and potential excesses of 
statesmen can be checked effectively. But in the last 
resort, the modernist position is not convincing either; 
it remains often vague and ambiguous in its expres¬ 
sions and details. 
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TAWBA (a.), “repentance”, verbal noun of taba , 
“to repent, return (sc. from one’s sins), be converted” 
to God (cf. Rabbinic teshuba). The definitive teachings 
on repentance in Islam are found in the Kur’an, the 
Hadith , and in the literature of piety, especially of 
the Sufi - type. The root t-w-b occurs frequently in the 
Kur’an, mostly in Medinan passages, with the forms 
tawba (“repentance”) and tawwab (“oft-tuming, relent¬ 
ing”, of God) being exclusively Medinan. Verbal forms 
(e.g. taba, yatiibu) often take ila when referring to 
human repentance towards God; when God is the 
subject, *ala is used, as in II, 37 rabbuhu . . .fa~taba ( alayhi 
innahu huwa al-tawwab al-rahim (“his [sc. Adam’s] Lord 
turned towards him; for He is Oft-Returning, Most 
Merciful”). 

The Kur’an’s vocabulary of repentance is varied 
and nuanced. Two roots—almost exclusively of Meccan 
origin—are: > -w-b, with the forms awwdb , “frequent 
in returning, or repenting” (e.g. L, 32), iyab, “return” 
(e.g. LXXXVIII, 25), and ma’ab, “place of return” (e.g. 
XXXVIII, 55, where it means Hell as the final stop 
for sinners); and n-w-b, Form IV (with ila): as in 
munibina ilayhi “[people] turning toward Him” in repen¬ 
tance (XXX, 31). A third, infrequent, repentance root 
is n-d-m, meaning “remorse, regret” for sin (for fear 
of punishment as much as a positive turning towards 
God), as in nadama (XXXIV, 33) “repentance”; a sec¬ 
ond form is nadimin (XLIX, 6) “[people] full of repen¬ 
tance” for harm inadvertently done to others. T-w-b 
dominated the Kur’anic discourse on repentance by 
Medinan times, folding into itself the meanings con¬ 
tained in the terms just introduced. These other terms 
would later be used—especially by Sufis-—in making 
distinctions within the semantic field of repentance. 
Hudjwfri (d. 469/1077) asserts that “ tawbat is to return 


from great sins to obedience; inabat is to return from 
minor sins to love; and awbat is to return from one’s 
self to God” (Kashf, 295). 

The Hadith contains a variety of teachings on repen¬ 
tance and, as in the Kur’an, often links it with seek¬ 
ing God’s forgiveness (istigfefar). The Prophet declared 
(according to Abu Hurayra): “God is my witness, that 
I seek forgiveness of God and turn to Him ( atubu 
ilayhi ) more than seventy times a day” (al-Bukharf). 
Ibn ‘Umar reported the Prophet as saying that: “God 
accepts the repentance (tawba) of a servant so long as 
the death rattle has not occurred (ma lam yugharghir ■)” 
(Ibn Madja). Anas reported that Muhammad said: 
“All of Adam’s offspring are sinners, but the best of 
sinners are those given to repentance ( al-tawwabun )” 
(al-Tirmidhf). 

Repentance discourse was well developed by the 
4th/10th century, when it was widely considered to 
be the first station ( makam) on the Sufi path. Hudjwfri 
defines tawba as “( 1 ) remorse for disobedience, ( 2 ) im¬ 
mediate abandonment of sin, and (3) determination 
not to sin again” (Kashf, 294). He adds that contri¬ 
tion (nadama) “may be due to three causes: ( 1 ) fear 
of Divine chastisement and sorrow for evil actions, 
(2) desire of Divine favour and certainty that it can¬ 
not be gained by evil conduct and disobedience, (3) 
shame before God” (ibid., 295). Al-Ghazalf (d. 505/ 
1111 ) included a detailed chapter on tawba in his 
Ihyd\ holding that repentance is a free act, obligatory 
on every Muslim as a life-long spiritual discipline. 

Early Sufis debated whether the sins of a true pen¬ 
itent should be remembered or forgotten. Hudjwfri 
relates that Sahl al-Tustan (d. 283/896 [<?.d.]) held 
that “repentance consists in not forgetting your sins, 
but always regretting them ... so that you will not be 
pleased with yourself on that account. .. [because] one 
who never forgets his sins will never become conceited. 
Al-Djunavd (d. 297/910 [<?.£>.]) and others [argued 
that] . . . repentance consists in forgetting the sin .... 
for remembrance of sin is a veil between God and 
those who contemplate Him” (Hudjwfri, op. cit., 296). 
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TAWBA b. al-HUMAYYIR, Abu Harb, an Arab 
poet, accounted of ‘Adnan or the North Arabs and 
a scion of the Banu Khafadja branch of the ‘Ukayl 
of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a group. 

He was born shortly before the advent of Islam 
near Medina, where his forebears had settled; he is 
said to have died, not in 85/704 or 76/695 or 75/694 
or 71/690 as indicated by some ancient and mod¬ 
ern sources (see introd. to his diwan), but in the time 
of the caliph Mu‘awiya (41-60/661-80), according to 
Nallino (. Letteratura ), on the basis of a dubious anecdote 
related by al-Isfaham (Aghani), according to which said 
caliph is said to have held a conversation with Layla 
al-Akhyaliyva \q.v] after the death of Tawba. The 
editor of Tawba’s dtwan is more precise, placing his 
death in the year 55/674 or shortly after. Tawba 
appears in posterity in the guise of a dual personal¬ 
ity: on the one hand, he was one of the first rep¬ 
resentatives of ‘Udhrf amorous poetry among 

the Bedouin, proclaiming his unhappy love for a kins¬ 
woman, Layla al-Akhyaliyva. whom he was unable to 
marry; on the other, Tawba revealed himself as a 
bandit chieftain or brigand, a stfluk, stealing camels 
and leading numerous incursions against neighbour¬ 
ing tribes hostile to his own. He is said to have met 
his death in the course of one of his incursions against 
the Banu c Awf b. ‘Amir. 

Tawba has left behind a diwan which is said to 
have been compiled by Niftawayh (d. 323/934) and 
which al-Kall allegedly took with him on his journey 
to al-Andalus. It was on the basis of a probable manu¬ 
script of this diwan which apparently dates from the 
6th/13th or the 7th/14th century (now in Fatih lib¬ 
rary, Istanbul) that Khalil Ibrahim al-‘Atiyya edited 
the dtwan; this is presented in the form of 92 verses, 
divided between one short fragment of 2 verses and 
4 poems comprising respectively 8, 14, 19 and 49 verses, 
to which should be added 6 other fragments totalling 
12 verses, gleaned by the editor from ancient sources, 
in particular, the Hamasa of Abu Tammam, the Amali 
of al-Kall and the Aghani of al-Isfahanl, and six other 
verses of dubious attribution which may be disre¬ 
garded. 

It may be noted that, in addition to the poetic 
corpus, the editor also includes Akhbar Layla wa-Tawba, 
cited by Ibn al-Nadlm (. Fikrist , 167). The current state 
of the diwan permits nothing more than general and 
entirely relative comments on the content and form 
of Tawba’s poetry. The metres used by the poet are 
tawdl (8 times), radjaz (twice) and kam.il (once) and the 
rhymes ra 3 (three times), had (twice) and bad, tod, jad, 
lam, mtm and yad (once). Furthermore, it cannot be 
said to what degree the poet would have respected 
the tripartite structure of the classical kasida, since the 
nasib [<?.y.] or amorous prologue features in only two 
of the eleven pieces considered. With his style and 
characteristic language Tawba shows himself to be 
an archaic, Bedouinising poet. The genre most fre¬ 
quently addressed is, naturally, amorous poetry or 
ghazal, where the important themes are the chastity 
of the poet and his fidelity to his loved one. Elsewhere, 
the poetry of boasting {fikhf ), although decidedly less 
important, shows Tawba roaming the desert and fac¬ 
ing all kinds of danger, testifying to his almost leg¬ 
endary warlike temperament. It may be noted finally 
that the fame of Tawba b. al-Humayyir also owes 
much to his love for Layla al-Akhyaliyva. who com¬ 
posed numerous odes dedicated to him. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, £hi'r, 356-8 (on 

Tawba), 358-62 (on Layla); Mas‘udl, Murud^ f, see 

Pellat’s index, vi, 222-3; Aghani, index; Tawba, 


Diwan, ed. Khalil Ibrahim al- c Atiyya, Ba gh dad 
1387/1968; Layla, Diwan, ed. idem and Djalll 
al-‘Atiyya, Baghdad 1397/1977; Zirikll, A ( ldm, ii, 
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al-TAWFI, NADJM al-DIN [see al-tufI] . 
TAWFIK (a.), the verbal noun of the form II verb 
wajfaka “to facilitate, make easy, direct aright”, a term 
of Islamic theology. Here, tawfik means “facili¬ 
tating, helpfulness, predisposing towards”, used espe¬ 
cially of God’s grace and help towards mankind. In 
Kurban, IV, 65/62, it is used by the Hypocrites of 
their own intentions; in XI, 90/88, by Shu‘ayb [qw] 
for his hope from God of success in his prophetic 
mission amongst Midian; in IV, 39/35, of God’s bring¬ 
ing harmony and peace amongst disputants. It is usu¬ 
ally regarded by the Islamic theologians as being, with 
huda/hidaya “God’s guidance”, the opposite of khidhldn 
[q.v] “God’s forsaking or abandoning a hardened sin¬ 
ner and withdrawing His grace from him”. 

Bibliography : Djurdjanl, K. al-Ta e rifit, ed. Fliigel, 
Leipzig 1845, 72; Tahanawl, Dictionary of technical 
terms, ed. Sprenger and Nassau Lees, Calcutta 1862, 
1501. _ (Ed.) 

TAWFIK al-HAKIM, modern Egyptian writer, 
d. in Cairo 1987. 

As the most significant figure in the development 
of modern Arabic drama as a literary genre, al-Haklm 
played a major role in the cultural life of his native 
Egypt and of the Arabic-speaking world in general. 
Besides his activities in the realm of theatre, he also 
made major contributions to fiction and was a vig¬ 
orous participant in his homeland’s cultural politics 
throughout his life. 

Born into a wealthy Alexandrian family (probably 
in 1898, although other sources list 1902), al-Haklm 
moved to Cairo to complete his secondary education 
and then enrolled, like so many of his literary con¬ 
temporaries, in the prestigious School of Law. How¬ 
ever, he was already deeply involved in the theatre; 
while still a student he composed a series of plays 
for the ‘Ukasha Brothers’ troupe (although, to avoid 
parental opprobrium, he used the pseudonym “Hu- 
sayn Tawfik”). When the results of al-Haklm’s final 
exams in law proved mediocre, his father was per¬ 
suaded to send him to Paris to obtain a doctorate in 
law there. This was to be a transforming event in his 
life: instead of immersing himself in legal studies, al¬ 
ii aklm devoted himself to a thorough investigation of 
European, and especially French, culture and most 
notably the theatre. He went to performances of plays 
by Shakespeare, Maeterlinck, Ibsen and Pirandello, for 
example, and felt inspired to write compositions of 
his own, both dramas and works of fiction, some of 
which were to be completed and published later. In 
1928, al-Haklm was summoned back to Egypt by his 
father and began a career as a public prosecutor in 
the Delta region of Egypt. The 1930s also see the be¬ 
ginning of his fame as a litterateur: the publication 
in 1933 of both his important contribution to the 
development of the novel, e Awdat al-ruh (1933; Return 
of the spirit, 1990), and his pioneering drama, Ahl al- 
Kahf (The People of the Cave, 1933) based on the story 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus (a version of which 
is found in Kur’an, sura XVIII), was followed by a 
number of other important contributions to both fic¬ 
tion and drama. Thereafter, al-Haklm combined the 
career of litterateur with that of civil servant and jour¬ 
nalist: he worked in turn for the Ministries of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Affairs, and became the head of 
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the National Library (Dar al-Kutub) in 1951. In 1954 
he was elected a member of the Arabic Language 
Academy, and that status (and the award of the State 
Prize for Literature in 1961) ensured that he remained 
until his death a senior figure on the Egyptian liter¬ 
ary scene. During the presidency of Anwar al-Sadat, 
he caused a stir with his pamphlet (later, a book), 

\Awdat al-wa c y (1974; The. return of consciousness, 1985), in 
which he expressed his opinions about the course of 
the Egyptian revolution under Sadat’s predecessor, 
Djamal c Abd al-Nasir (Nasser). The final days of his 
public career were spent working as a columnist for 
the Cairo newspaper al-Ahram. 

The play Ahl al-Kahf was greeted by the great 
Egyptian critic, Taha Husayn (d. 1973 [</.zc]) as a 
major milestone in Arabic literary history, in that its 
treatment of a serious universal theme and its atten¬ 
tion to the stylistic demands of language were such 
as to place it firmly into the milieu of literature (as 
defined by the critical tradition). It was to be fol¬ 
lowed by other multi-act dramas based on themes 
culled from a variety of cultural sources, among the 
most famous of which are: Shahrazad (1934; Shahrazad, 
1981), Pygmalion (1942), and al-Malik Odxb (1949; King 
Oedipus, 1981). While admired for their literary mer¬ 
its, these and other plays like them confronted two 
major problems connected with the dramatic genre 
in Arabic at the time: the lack of an indigenous tra¬ 
dition for the training of actors and directors; and, 
above all, the features of Arabic itself where the lit¬ 
erary language is not the medium of habitual con¬ 
versation. Al-Hakfm’s initial reaction to these issues 
was to suggest that his plays were intended as masrah 
dhihni (a translation of the French term, “theatre des 
idees”), plays to be read but not necessarily acted on 
stage. During the 1940s, al-Haklm was presented with 
the opportunity to write a series of shorter one-act 
plays, initially published in newspapers and journals, 
and later as two collections, Masrah al-mudjtamd f (1950) 
and al-Masrah al-munawwa* (1956). “Ughniyyat al-mawt” 
(“Death song,” 1973, 1977) from the former collec¬ 
tion, a wonderful evocation of an Upper Egyptian vil¬ 
lage in the throes of a blood feud, is an excellent 
example of al-Hakim’s mastery of dramatic tension. 

These experiments in the shorter-length drama 
demanded by the press medium allowed al-Haklm to 
hone his skills to good effect. Elected to the Arabic 
Language Academy and assured by the personal admi¬ 
ration of President Nasser of a favoured position in 
the cultural life of his country, al-Haklm now extended 
his dramatic purview. Certain plays composed fol¬ 
lowing the 1952 Revolution may be seen as com¬ 
mentaries on aspects of changing Egyptian social and 
political realities: al-Aydx al-naHma (Soft hands, 1954) is 
clearly a gesture of support for the egalitarian instincts 
of the earliest stages of the process of change; al- 
Sultan al-ha’ir (1960; The Sultan’s dilemma, 1973, 1974, 
1977), a well-crafted drama about the issues sur¬ 
rounding the manumission of a Mamluk sultan, can 
also be seen as a subtle questioning of the nature of 
law and just rule in contemporary, as well as former, 
times. While these and many other plays like them 
continue the process of furnishing the Arabic literary 
tradition with a repertoire of dramas that take on 
large philosophical and historical topics, other plays 
by al-Hakim set out to be more experimental and 
innovative. With al-Safka (The deal, 1956) he explores 
further the problems associated with the language of 
drama; in a play that reflects Egypt’s concerns at the 
time with land reform, al-Hakim attempts to fashion 
what he terms a “third language” placed along a 


spectrum between the implied norms of the literary 
and colloquial registers of Arabic. This concern with 
the impact of dialogue on audience was also much 
in evidence in a later play, al-Warta (The fix, 1966), 
which concerns a university teacher conducting re¬ 
search into criminality. Experimental in an entirely 
different way was Yd tali c al-sfadjara (1962; The tree 
climber, 1966), an interesting essay in absurdist drama. 
It is perhaps ironic that this play seems to have been 
one of al-Hakim’s most successful performance texts, 
in that his continuing search for solutions to the issues 
of language became irrelevant; in the world of the 
absurd, the literary language provided a splendid med¬ 
ium for the conveyance of the concept of irreality. 

The 1930s were, as noted above, a significant decade 
in the development of the Arabic novel in Egypt, and 
al-Haklm was a prominent participant in the process. 
The autobiographical element is especially evident in 
his earliest essays in the novel form: Awdat al-rtih 
(1933; Return of the spirit, 1990) recounts the tensions 
of a Cairo family as seen through the eyes of Muhsin, 
a young boy who has been sent by his parents to 
live with his relatives in the capital city. The time is 
that of the political and social turmoil of 1919, and 
into the fabric of the narrative is woven the then 
popular theme of Pharaonism, with its celebration of 
the continuities of Egyptian history. The resulting work 
is not a little diffuse, but there is no denying the effi¬ 
cacy with which al-Hakfm’s dramatic sense permits 
him to create a vivid and authentic family environ¬ 
ment. In c Usfur min al-shark (1938; Bird from the East, 
1966), the same character, Muhsin, travels to France. 
The meeting and confrontation of cultures is here 
handled with an excessively heavy symbolism which 
makes this work one of several early novelistic essays 
on a topic that finds more accomplished expression 
among writers of the next generation. With Yawmiyydt 
nd 3 ib fi ’l-aryaf (1937; The maze of justice, 1947, 1989), 
however, al-Haklm provides one of the classics of the 
early Arabic novel, as a public prosecutor finds him¬ 
self forced to apply completely alien legal principles 
on unsuspecting peasants who persist in adhering to 
their time-honoured customs and beliefs. The result¬ 
ing work is a masterly portrait, full of character and 
incident and narrated with an attractively ironic 
humour. Alongside these and other novels, al-Haklm 
also published a small repertoire of short stories. 

AI-Hakim’s role as something akin to a cultural 
statesman is reflected in his contributions to other 
forms of writing. He wrote about the problems of 
theatre and published two works of autobiography: 
Sitjjn al J umr (1965; The prison of life, 1992) about his 
earlier life and fahrat al-umr (The flower of life, 1943)— 
a series of letters to a friend—about later years. As 
Awdat al-wdy (mentioned above) clearly shows, he reg¬ 
ularly inserted himself into the public controversies of 
his homeland, and his broad reputation as one of 
Egypt’s, indeed the Arab world’s, most illustrious in¬ 
tellectuals guaranteed his opinions a ready audience. 
His many works in dramatic and novelistic form can 
be seen as an eloquent testimony to the struggles and 
difficulties faced by writers during the earlier stages 
of the long process of generic development in mod¬ 
ern Arabic literature, and his major monuments in 
both genres will clearly endure. 
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TAWFIK PASHA, Muhammad, Khedive of 

Egypt 1879-92. 

Born in 1852, he was the eldest son of the Khedive 
IsmaTl Pasha b. Ibrahim Pasha [j.o.] and, it is said, 
one of the women of the harem. Despite the dubi¬ 
ous circumstances of his birth he was nevertheless 
heir-apparent and rather suffered from that position. 
His half-brothers were sent abroad to be educated 
while Tawfik had to remain at home, being taught 
by traditional Muslim teachers. His father allowed him 
no role in public affairs and showed him very little 
affection as a child. He was rather shy and retiring 
and gave the impression to those who met him that 
he would rather have retreated to his estates than 
ascend the throne. He was cowed by his father as 
long as the latter reigned and never quite shook off 
the terror his father had inspired. Bearing this bur¬ 
den, he has been described as a weak person, vin¬ 
dictive and rather pathetic, being all the things his 
father was not. Yet it was his fate to be called to 
rule Egypt during one of the most decisive periods 
of its history, and, in a sense, to reap the whirlwind 
his father had sown. 

Tawfik became Khedive on 26 June 1879 after his 
father IsmaTl had been deposed by the Ottoman 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamld II [?.».] on the insistence of 
the European powers, representatives of which were 
at the time in Egypt attempting to straighten out the 


financial chaos caused by IsmaTl. Tawfik had already 
been president of the Council of Ministers under his 
father, appointed again on the insistence of Britain 
and France, who saw him as a pliable young man 
whom they might be able to control. He fell prey to 
the struggle between IsmaTl and his European min¬ 
isters and was soon dismissed. He had, however, had 
early experience of being trapped in the disputes be¬ 
tween the Europeans and Egypt. 

Although the Sultan had deposed IsmaTl, real 
power in Egypt lay with the British and French. When 
the former tried to reassert Ottoman authority in 
Egypt, it was pointed out to him that the privileges 
of the Khedive were held under Anglo-French guar¬ 
antees and that he could only rule over Egypt in co¬ 
operation with the European financial controllers. So 
Tawfik had to attempt to govern a bankrupt, insol¬ 
vent Egypt under foreign financial control and, in 
addition, had to face an increasingly rebellious army. 
Discontent had been growing among Egyptian offi¬ 
cers who felt they were discriminated against in favour 
of the Turco-Circassians. Colonel Ahmad ‘UrabI [q.vj 
emerged as their leader; young, dynamic and Egyp¬ 
tian, he soon came to the fore and was able to articu¬ 
late the army’s grievances. In February 1882 Tawfik 
was forced to appoint him Minister of War. To the 
Egyptians, ‘UrabI was leading a national movement 
of protest against the Khedive’s policies; to the British 
and French he was the leader of a “mutiny” against 
the Khedive’s authority. Tawfik could exert little influ¬ 
ence, and found himself both the captive and enemy 
of the revolt led by the army. Britain and France 
announced that they intended to support him, and 
in May a joint naval squadron appeared off Alexan¬ 
dria. The powers demanded the banishment of ‘UrabI 
from Egypt. The government resigned, but Tawfik 
was forced by popular pressure to reinstate ‘UrabI as 
Minister of War. 

The British in particular were disturbed by this 
move and, on the pretext of restoring order, bom¬ 
barded Alexandria in July. This caused the final break 
between Tawfik and ‘UrabI. Tawfik sought the pro¬ 
tection of British troops in Alexandria and dismissed 
‘UrabI, while the latter proclaimed himself head of a 
movement of national resistance which moved to 
depose the Khedive. The British then invaded Egypt 
in support of the “legitimate authority”, and after 
defeating ‘Urabl’s army restored the Khedive to the 
throne. In Egyptian eyes, he now held office thanks 
to the military might of the British army and he him¬ 
self felt beholden to a foreign conquering power. From 
then on (1883) until his death in 1892 he was very 
much the flexible puppet of Lord Cromer (British 
Consul-General in name but the exerciser of British 
authority in practice). 

The British were there to stay, and Tawfik had to 
work with them, despite being considered a traitor to 
Egyptian nationalism. He co-operated with the British 
in restoring Egyptian finances, and reorganised the 
government, the judiciary and some parts of educa¬ 
tion, notably in law and agriculture. British control 
was tightened in most aspects of government with the 
appointment of British advisers and technical experts. 

Tawflk’s relations with the nationalists were tense 
but he failed in his vindictive attempt to have ‘UrabI 
hanged, the latter being eventually exiled. Viewed as 
a weak ruler and British puppet, Tawfik could not 
have acted otherwise as long as he wished to avoid 
the fate of his father. Unless he abdicated, he had 
either to co-operate with the British or face exile and 
deposition. In co-operating, however, he was forever 
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tarred with having accepted British domination and 
having surrendered Egyptian independence to a for¬ 
eign power. 

Bibliography : E. Dicey, The story of the Khedivate, 
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TAWHID (a.), in the true sense of the term, the 
act of believing and affirming that God is 
one and unique (wahid), in a word, monotheism. 
For the Muslim, it is believing and affirming what is 
stated by the first article of the Muslim profession of 
faith: “there is no other god but God” (la ilaha ilia 
llah). Often, this first shahada is specifically called kali- 
mat al-tawhid, just as the name surat al-Tawhid is some¬ 
times given to sura CXII ( al-Ikhlas ) which declares 
that God is ahad, and that He has no equal (cf. al- 
Tabrisf’s commentary). 

While the term tawhid is itself absent from the 
Kurban (as is the verbal form wahhada ), the princi¬ 
ple that God is single is definitely proclaimed there 
in many instances. To cite only a few examples, 13 
times God is described as “sole divinity” (ildh un wahid), 
and 29 times it is said of Him la ilaha ilia huwa 
“[there is] no divinity other than He” (not to men¬ 
tion other formulae of identical meaning). This is most 
often expressed in refutation of polytheist “associators” 
[see shirk] but also, sometimes, in refutation of the 
Christians (IV, 171; V, 73; IX, 31), of the Jews (IX, 
31) or of the Dualists (XVI, 51). 

This oneness of God is something which the 
theologians, not content with invoking the above- 
mentioned verses, are at pains to demonstrate ration¬ 
ally, their major argument being that of “reciprocal 
hindrance” (tamanu c ). If there were two gods, they 
assert, there would inevitably arise between them, at 
one time or another, a conflict of wills. Since it is 
impossible that their two contrary wills could be 
realised simultaneously, then either one of the two 
would admit himself powerless in this instance, or 
both would do so; now, a powerless being could not 
be a god (cf. D. Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash c an, Paris 
1990, 252-4, with references included). It is also claimed 
that the premisses of this argument may be observed 
in Kur’an XXI, 22: “If there were numerous gods 
instead of one, [the heavens and the earth] would be 
in a sorry state”. 

The profession of monotheistic faith being charac¬ 
teristic of Islam, it should come as no surprise that 
certain authors have defined the totality of Muslims 
by the expression ahl al-tawhid : thus, among others, 
the Sunni traditionalist Ibn Khuzavma (K. al-Tawhid , 
ed. Harras, Beirut 1973, 306, 325, 327, 329), the 
Imam! al-Shavkh al-Muftd (Awa’il al-makalat, Nadjaf 
1973, 117, 119, 120, 124, 127, 128;' variant, al~ 
muwahhidun , ibid., 118, 121, 123, 125, 131), also al- 
Ash'an (Makalat, Wiesbaden 1963, 146, 326, 571). 
However, certain movements in Islam have claimed 
to represent strict monotheist orthodoxy better than 
others and have therefore reserved the expression for 
themselves; such is the case with the Mu'tazilTs, who 
called themselves ahl al-tawhid wa \l J adl [see mu c tazila] 
and sometimes simply ahl al-tawhid (cf. al-PazdawI, Usui 
al-din, Cairo 1963, 35; Abu ’l-Mu c Tn al-Nasafi, al-Tabsira, 
Damascus 1990, 200) or indeed the Muwahhidun 
[<?.#.], the Almohads, disciples of the mahdi Ibn Tumart. 

In Sufi literature, the notion of tawhid has given 
rise to intense speculation; from a simple concept, it 
is transformed into a spiritual experience. A well- 


known text of al-Djunavd distinguishes four steps, start¬ 
ing from the simple attestation of unicity which is 
sufficient for ordinary believers, and culminating in 
the highest rank reserved for the elite, when the crea¬ 
ture totally ceases to exist before his Lord, thus 
achieving al-fancf ft Ttawhid (cf. R. Deladriere, Junayd, 
enseignement spirituel, Paris 1983, 150-2). In the Ihya* 
(Cairo 1968, iv, 305), al-Ghazall proposes a categorisa¬ 
tion which is in part comparable. On the Sufis’ views 
of tawhid, see in particular the Risala of al-Kushayrl, 
Cairo 1974, 581-8. 

The importance in Islam of the dogma of divine 
unicity—although it is actually only one of the charac¬ 
teristics of God, among others—accounts for the fact 
that the word tawhid has, in certain cases, been in¬ 
vested with a much broader meaning. In the work 
of certain theologians, it has come to denote the total¬ 
ity of discussion of God, His existence and His var¬ 
ious attributes: thus with the Mu c tazili *Abd al-Djabbar 
(cf. al-Mughni, v, 259, 1. 1: tamma al-kalam fi Ttawhid), 
but also with the Hanball Abu Yafla (al-Mdtamad, 
Beirut 1974, §385). Going yet further, in the titles of 
certain books, it is sometimes the totality of the “prin¬ 
ciples of religion” (usul al-din), as defined by the various 
theological schools, which the word ultimately repre¬ 
sents. Such is the case, among others, of the K. al- 
Tawhid of al-Maturldl, of the work of the same title 
by the Imam! Ibn Babawayh, or, more recently, of 
the Risalat al-Tawhid by Muhammad c Abduh. Finally, 
in current usage, the expression Him al-tawhid (or tawhid 
alone) denotes theology in general, and constitutes the 
modern equivalent of Him al-kalam [q.v.] (cf. Gardet- 
Anawati, Introduction a la theologie musulmane, Paris 1948, 
index of technical terms, s.v. tawhid). 

Bibliography : For further information regarding 
the proofs of divine unicity proposed by theolo¬ 
gians, see in particular Shahrastanl, Nihayat al-akdam, 
Oxford 1934, 90-102; Ibn Mattawayh, al-Madfmu ( 
fi TMuhit, i, Beirut 1965, 215-16; DjuwaynT, al- 
Shamil, Alexandria 1969, 345-401; Abu ’l-Mu'in al- 
NasalT, al-Tabsira , Damascus 1990, 81-98. 

(D. Gimaret) 

JAWIL, lit. “the long one”, an Arabic metre, 
the first metre in al-iyialll’s metrical system [see 
c arud]. Its most frequent type, taunl- 2, runs as follows: 
- 

- 

(- = either short or long syllable). The two other 
types differ only with respect to the last foot of the 
line ( w for taunl-1 ; ~— for tawil- 3), and, excep¬ 
tionally, with respect to the last foot of the first 
hemistich in lines with internal rhyme, as the rhyming 
feet must be metrically identical. In ancient poetry, 
the second foot of either hemistich sometimes has the 
form w -^-. An occasional feature, mainly restricted 
to first lines of ancient poems, is kharm, the absence 
of the line’s initial short syllable. 

Data on metrical variations within this metre are 
given in G.W. Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen Vers- 
kunst, Bonn 1830, 129-31, 161-78, and W.F.G.J. 
Stoetzer, Theory and practice in Arabic metrics, Leiden 
1989, 147-8. Statistical data on the use of tawil as 
compared with other metres are given in J. Bencheikh, 
Poetique arabe , 2 Paris 1989, 203-27 (with data from 
Braunlich and Vadet); D. Frolov, Klassiceskiy arabskiy 
stikp, Moscow 1991, 171-84; and B. Paoli, Aux sources 
de la metrique arabe, in BEt.Or., xlvii [1995], 183-215. 
For Andalusian poets, see D. Frolov, Notes on the his¬ 
tory of e Arud in al-Andalus, in Anaquel de Estudios Arabes 
vi [1995], 87-110. 
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Although in ancient Arabic literature poems in tawil 
outnumber those in any other metre, tawil is rare in 
modem Arabic (but see e.g. Nizar KabbanI’s poem 
Uktubl F, in Kalat li 3 l-samra*, 3 Beirut 1964, 48-52). 

In nabati [q.vi\ poetry (vernacular poetry from Nadjd) 
tawil- like metres do occur: 10 out of al-Dindan’s 31 
poems published by P.M. Kurpershoek in Oral poetry 
and narratives from Central Arabia , i, The poetry of ad- 
Dindan, Leiden 1994, have a taml-hkc structure. The 

frequent nabati pattern /— w - w —/ is often 

explained as an acephalous catalectic tawil (A. Socin, 
Diwan aus Centralarabien, iii, Leipzig 1901, 58-64; S.A. 
Sowayan, Nabati poetry, Berkeley etc. 1985, 162; 
H. Palva, Artistic colloquial Arabic , Helsinki 1992, 150 
ff; idem, Quantitative or accentual? Metrical problems of the 
contemporary Bedouin qasida , in L. Johanson and B. Utas, 
Arabic prosody and its applications in Muslim poetry , Uppsala 

1994, 91-7; P.M. Kurpershoek, Oral poetry and narratives 
from Central Arabia , ii, The story of a desert knight , Leiden 

1995, 131-2). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(W. Stoetzer) 

TAWIL, Ban©, also called the Banu Shabrlt, an 
indigenous family of the Iberian peninsula, 
integrated into AndalusI society as muwal- 
lads , converted to Islam at some time near the first 
Muslim conquests, and playing a distinguished role in 
political life from the end of the 2 nd/ 8 th century 
until the 4th/10th one. 

They originated from, and had their sphere of ac¬ 
tion in, the Upper March {al-thagfr al-a'la) of al- 
Andalus, in particular, the region of Huesca [see 
washka] , from where they extended their power to 
other parts of the march, including Barbastro. Like 
other great muwallad families of the Upper March, 
they began by collaborating with the Umayyad amir* 
of Cordova, until their rise in fortunes allowed them 
to set themselves up against the central power from 
the middle of the 4th/10th century onwards, thereby 
beginning a period of autonomous authority in the 
Upper March, and disputing power there with other 
muwallad families. They even, in pursuit of this aim, 
had relations with the Christian lines dominant in 
Pampeluna and the Pyrenean enclaves, allying with 
them, if need should arise, against both Carolingian 
and Umayyad control. 

They had a common ancestor, called Sh . . . h, ac¬ 
cording to the geographer of Almeria al- { Udhrf. thus 
transcribing a non-Arab name. This same author, who 
provides the most information about the Banu Tawil, 
cites amongst members of the family, in chronologi¬ 
cal order, a Shabrlt (end of the 2nd/8th century and 
beginning of the next one), his two sons c Abd Allah 
and Musa; and c Abd al-Malik and Walld (both sons 
of c Abd Allah). A son of this c Abd al-Malik was the 
famous Muhammad al-TawIl (“the Tall”, a nickname 
which became applied to the whole family), who mar¬ 
ried Sancha, daughter of Aznar Galindo II of Aragon 
and who fell in 301/913 during an expedition against 
the lands of Barcelona, leaving behind a daughter and 
six sons: c Abd al-Malik (d. 306/918), < Amrus (d. 323/ 
935), Fortun (d. 327/939), Musa (d. 434/954), Yahya 
(d. 340/951) and Lubb (d. 344/955). The sources fur¬ 
ther mention the names of two succeeding genera¬ 
tions, including a nephew of this Musa b. Muhammad 
al-TawIl called al-Walld b. c Abd al-Malik. Notable 
amongst them is the use of the Romance name Fortun. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, tr. M.J. 

Viguera and F. Corriente, Cronica del Califa c Abd al- 

Rahmdn III , Madrid-Saragossa 1981, index, 414; 

c UdhrI, Nusus *an al-Andalus, ed. al-Ahwanl, Madrid 


1965, tr. F. de la Granja, La Marca Superior en la 
obra de al-Udn, Saragossa 1966, 71-87; C. Esco et 
alii, Arqueologia isidmica en la Marca Superior de al- 
Andalus , Huesca 1988; C. Laliena (ed.), Huesca. His- 
toria de una ciudad , Huesca 1990; E. Manzano, La 
frontera de al-Andalus en epoca de los Omeyas, Madrid 
1991; Laliena and Ph. Senac, Musulmans et Chretiens 
dans le Haut Moyen-Age, aux origines de la Reconquete 
aragonaise, Montrouge 1991; Senac (ed.), introd. by 
P. Bonassie, Frontieres et espaces pyreneerts au Moyen Age, 
Perpignan 1992;J.A. Sou to, Cronologia y gobemadores 
de Huesca omeya , in Homenaje al Prof J.M. Fomeas, 
Granada 1994, 857-65; M.J. Viguera, El Islam en 
Aragon , Saragossa 1995, passim. See also washka. 

(Maria J. Viguera) 

TAWIL (a.), verbal noun of the form II verb 
awwala (derived either from awl “return” or from iyala 
“putting into right condition, managing properly”), 
signifies explanation, exposition, or interpreta¬ 
tion as it is literally related to the notion of “return¬ 
ing to its origin or source”. The word occurs in the 
Kurian seventeen times. In XII, 6, 21, 36, 37, 44, 
45, 100, 101, and XVIII, 78, 82, it implies expla¬ 
nation or interpretation of a dream or an event. In 
III, 7 (occurs twice), it also means interpretation; in 
VII, 53 (occurs twice) and X, 39, it is used to denote 
the occurrence of a forewarned event, which implies 
foretelling or divination. However, in IV, 59, and 
XVII, 35, it indicates the end, result, or final sequel 
of a thing, hence it is similar in meaning to e akiba, 
ma 3 al or masir. The compilers of the Mu c dj_am alfai al- 
Kur’an al-karim (Cairo 1409/1988, i, 103), have taken 
ta 3 wll in these two verses in its general meaning of 
explanation ( tafsir). 

The word tafsir [q.v], on the other hand, occurs 
only once in the Kur’an (XXV, 33) and connotes 
explanation or interpretation. Since the latter is also 
used as a technical term for the exegesis of the Kurian, 
there is considerable discussion in Arabic sources con¬ 
cerning the precise meaning of both ta 3 wll and tafsir 
and their relationship to each other (see A. Jeffery 
(ed.), Mukaddimatari ft c ulum al-KuFan: wa-huma mukaddi- 
mat Kitab al-mabanl wa-mukaddimat Ibn < Atiya , Cairo, 
1954, 172-3; al-Zarkashl, al-Burhan fl c ulum al-KuPan, 
ed. Muhammad Abu ’1-Fadl, 2 Beirut 1972, ii, 146-53; 
al-Suyutl, al-ltkan fl c ulum al-KuFan, ed. Abu ’1-Fadl, 
Beirut 1988, iv, 167-73). From what we know of the 
early history and development of tafsir, it seems that 
in the beginning both words were used synonymously. 
There is no hard evidence to suggest that ma e am 
(meanings) was the earliest term used for the titles of 
works on Kur’anic interpretation and that ta 3 wll was 
introduced late in the 3rd/early 10th century and was 
supplanted in the following century (J. Wansbrough, 
Quranic studies. Sources and methods of scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion, Oxford 1977, 117-246; the historical sequence of 
five categories of tafsir : narrative, legal, textual, rhetor¬ 
ical, and allegorical, suggested by him is open to 
debate; A. Rippin, art. Tafsir, in Encyl. of Religion, ed. 
M. Eliade; F. Rahman, Approaches to Islam in religious 
studies. Review essay, in Approaches to Islam in religious stud¬ 
ies, ed. R. Martin, Tucson 1985, 198-202). Both al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923) and al-Maturldl (d. 333/ 
944) use the word ta 3 wil in the very title of their 
Kur’an commentaries: Djami e al-bayan c an [wu^uh] ta 3 wil 
ay al-Kur 3 an (ed. Mahmud Shakir and Ahmad Shakir. 
Cairo 1954-69; abridged tr. J. Cooper, The commen¬ 
tary on the Qur 3 an, Oxford 1987); and Ta 3 wildt al~Kur 3 an 
(ed. Ibrahim and S. £ Awadayn, Tafsir al-Matundi al- 
musamma ta 3 imlat ahl al-sunna, Cairo 1971, one volume 
only published), respectively. It should be noted that 
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the terms ta 3 wil and ahl al-ta 3 wil are used more pro¬ 
fusely as synonyms for tafsir and ahl al-tafslr by al- 
Tabari in his commentary. Al-NasaT (d. 303/915) in 
his Sunan (Beirut n.d.), whose main concern is legal 
and who does not devote any kitdb (book) to tafsir, 
very often devotes a whole chapter to explain a 
Kurianic verse related to the issue. All those chap¬ 
ters are entitled ta 3 wll kawl Allah. Even much later, 
al-Nasafi’s (d. 701/1301-2), al-Baydawi’s (d. ca. 716/ 
1316), and al-Khazin’s (d. 741/1340) commentaries 
are also entitled Madarik al-tanzll wa-hakcfik al-ta 3 wll 
(Cairo 1330/1912), Anwar al-tanzll wa-asrar al-ta 3 wll (ed. 
Fleischer, Leipzig 1846-8), and Lubab al-ta 3 wll fl ma'ani 
al-tanzll (Cairo 1321/1903), respectively. 

‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman {al-Fdjaz al-bayanl li ’ l-Kur 3 an, 
2 Cairo 1987, 210 ff; eadem, al-Tafslr al-bayanl li 7- 
Kur 3 an , Cairo 1962; and I. Boullata, Modem Qur 3 an exe¬ 
gesis. A study of Bint al-Shati 3 ’s method , in MW, lxiv 
[1979], 103-13), on the other hand, has shown that 
the Kur’an chooses its vocabulary meticulously and 
that no word can be replaced by what some philol¬ 
ogists call a synonym, even when it is derived from 
the same root. In his Tafsir (ed. 'Abd Allah Shihata, 
Cairo 1969, i, 4-5), Mukatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) 
implies a clear distinction between tafsir, as what is 
known on the human level, and ta 3 ml, as what is 
going to happen in the future and is known to God 
alone. Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) also draws a fine 
distinction between the two terms, as his book on 
Kurianic rhetoric is entitled K Ta 3 wll mushkil al-Kur 3 an 
(ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1373/1954), while his philo¬ 
logical commentary on uncommon words is entitled 
K Tafsir gharib al-Kur 3 dn (ed. §akr, Cairo 1378/1958). 

In his K. al-fyna (ms. Hamdani collection, fols. 254-5; 
a portion of it is edited by H. al-Hamdam, Cairo 
1956-8), which deals with the etymology of Islamic 
nomenclature, the IsmaTlT Abu Hatim al-Razt (d. 322/ 
934-5), states that the philologists disagree with regard 
to the meaning of ta 3 wil. One group maintains that 
it is exactly the same as tafsir while the other asserts 
that it is different from the latter. When al-Razf asked 
Tha'lab (a philologist, d. 291/904) about the mean¬ 
ing of ta 3 wll, the latter stated on the authority of Ibn 
al-A c rabr (a philologist and a rawl, d. ca. 231/845-6) 
that ta 3 wil, tafsir and ma c na are virtually all one; how¬ 
ever, he added that ta 3 wll means knowledge of the 
true state of affairs ( ma ( rifat al-haka 3 ik ), which is the 
source (al- c ayn), the reality (al-haklka) and the end (al- 
c akiba). Al-RazT further states that those who contend 
that ta 3 wll and tafsir are different things affirm that 
tafsir is what the commonality (al- c amma), i.e. the Sunnis, 
relate from the exegetes ( mufassirun ), while ta 3 wll sig¬ 
nifies [discovery] of subtle, hidden meaning known 
only to the outstanding scholars ( al^ulama 3 al-mutkinuri). 
He then illustrates the difference between tafsir and 
ta 3 wll as follows: A man has a dream and goes to an 
interpreter (mu ( abbir). The interpreter happens to be 
an Arabic-speaking person while the man who had a 
dream does not speak Arabic. Hence a translator 
(mutar^im) has first to translate the man’s dream for 
the interpreter. The speech of the man is thus about 
his dream, while the utterance of the translator is 
called tafsir and the interpretation of the interpreter 
is called ta 3 wll. 

A close scrutiny of a multitude of definitions of the 
two terms in a wide variety of sources reveals that, 
what was at stake in this debate, concerned the ways 
in which traditional material could be used for exe- 
getical purpose. Ta 3 wil, in the understanding of most 
scholars, was based upon reason and personal opin¬ 
ion {ray), whereas tafsir was based upon material trans¬ 


mitted from the Prophet himself or his Companions 
or the Successors in the form of hadith (or a(har ); 
hence the former is generally defined as tafsir bi Tra 3 y 
(interpretation by the use of reason), while the latter 
as tafsir bi Tma 3 thur (interpretation according to what 
has been handed down). Tafsir is thus appropriately 
described as concerned with riwaya (transmission of 
reports), while ta 3 wll with diraya (to know the mean¬ 
ing by a sort of artifice or cunning skill). Al-Zarkashfs 
al-Burhan and al-Suyutfs al-Itkan, therefore, enumerate 
various qualifications of a mufassir and list the most 
important sources of tafsir. 

When one examines the question of exegetical meth¬ 
odology in al-Tabarfs tafsir, which is quite tradition- 
oriented and regarded as an exemplary example of 
tafsir bi Tma 3 thur, it becomes obvious that the verse 
III, 7, was decisive to the development of Kurianic 
hermeneutics, as he refused to recognise the respec¬ 
tive muhkam or muta$habih character of constituent ver¬ 
ses, because it can lead to distortion (J. McAuliffe, 
Quranic hermeneutics. The views of al-Tabari and Ibn Kathlr , 
in Approaches to the his toy of the interpretation of the Qur 3 an, 
ed. A. Rippin, Oxford 1988, 46-62). 

The dispute over tafsir and ta 3 wil (or tanzll and 
ta 3 wll in Shr'i parlance), as these terms evolved over 
a period of time, can be traced back to the earliest 
sectarian disputes, especially between the Sunnis and 
the ShTls wherein sura III, 7, plays a crucial role. 
The original text of the Kur’an, being without punc¬ 
tuation marks, does not indicate stops and pauses, 
hence grammatically it is also possible to read the 
phrase beginning with the conjunction waw (and) and 
the substantive al-rasikhuna fi T'ilm (those firmly-rooted 
in knowledge) in the above verse as the second sub¬ 
ject of the preceding phrase. Thus it means that both 
God and al-rasikhuna ji THlm share a portion of ta 3 ml 
(al-Kulaym, al-Usul min al-kafl, ed. A.A. al-Ghaffari. 
i, 213 ff; al-Kummf, Tafsir al-Kumml, ed. Tayyib al- 
Musawl al-Djazafiri, Beirut 1991, i, 124; al-Kadi al- 
Nffman, Da'tfim al-islam , ed. A.A. Fyzee, 3rd ed. 
Cairo 1969, 22; al-Tusi, al-Tibyan Ji tafsir al-Kur 3 an, 
ed. Ahmad al-'Amili, Beirut n.d., ii, 400; al-TabrisT, 
Madfma c al-bayan fl tafsir al-Kur 3 an, ed. al-Rasuli and 
al-Tabataba’T, Tehran 1379/1959, ii, 410). With such 
a reading, the task of interpretation was not merely 
linguistic or involving lexical concerns, but the door 
was opened for sectarian, allegorical, and esoteric tafsir. 
Therefore, as long as ta 3 wll, as it developed sepa¬ 
rately from tafsir , did not contradict the obvious lit¬ 
eral meaning of the Kurian or hadith, the growing 
Sunni orthodoxy had no reason to deny it its right 
to exist. However, when it diverged widely from the 
traditional sources and various groups used it as a 
suitable device to justify their claims and doctrines by 
interpreting the Kur’anic verses, the situation was 
changed and ta 3 wdl became a technical term for the 
allegorical, esoterical exposition of the Kur’an, espe¬ 
cially with the ShT'Ts (the Imamls or Twelvers [see 
ithna ‘ashariyya] and the IsmaTlIs [<?.#.]) and the 
Sufis, and formed a valuable and necessary supple¬ 
ment to the more external philological exegesis which 
now became distinguished as tafsir. 

Both the Shi 1 Is and the Sufis developed their own 
style of exegesis wherein they emphasised the differ¬ 
ence between tafsir and ta 3 wll. The foremost principle 
of ShTi tafsir is that the Kurian has an outer dimen¬ 
sion (the zahir) and an inner dimension (the batin); 
the elucidation of the inner dimension, called ta 3 wll, 
is derived direcdy from the Imams, the ultimate author¬ 
ity in matters of interpretation of the Kur’an, as they 
are the repositories of special knowledge (M. Ayoub, 
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'The speaking Qur'an and the silent Qur’an. A study of the 
principles and development of Imami Shfi tafslr, in Approaches 
to the history of the interpretation of the Qur’an , 177-98). 
Ta’wil not only plays an important role in the ShiT- 
Isma^li formulation of a synthesis of reason and 
revelation based on Neo-platonism and Shi 1 1 doc¬ 
trine, but it is also considered a science par excellence 
(I. Poonawala, Ismafili ta’wfl of the Qur’an, in ibid., 
199-222). For the Sufis, ta’wil was a kind of spiritual 
realisation of the meaning contained in the Kur’an 
and could be achieved through following the disci¬ 
plines laid down by the Suft masters. The tqfslr of 
Sahl al-Tustarf (d. 283/896) exemplifies the Sufi trend 
of exegesis known as al-ta’wtl al-kairfi (illuminating, 
unveiling). Thus there emerged two distinct approaches 
to the Kurianic exegesis known as tqfslr and ta’wil: 
the former could be accomplished by anyone who 
had the proper qualifications as it concerned the exo¬ 
teric meaning, while the latter could be performed 
only by the Imams or the Sufi master since it involved 
knowledge of a special kind to interpret the esoteric 
meaning. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references cited 
in the article): Djawhari, al-Sihah , ed. Ahmad c Abd 
al-Ghafur c Ajtar, 4 Beirut 1990, iv, 1627-8; Nashwan 
al-Himyan, Shams al- e ulum, ed. al-Kadr ‘Abd Allah 
al-Djarafi. Beirut n.d., i, 113-14; Zamakhshari, al- 
Kashshaf Cairo 1977; Abu Hayyan al-AndalusI, al~ 
Bahr al-muhit , ed. < Adil 'Abd al-Mawdjud et alii, 
Beirut 1993, i, 1-121; Ffruzabadhl. al-Kamus al- 
muhit, Cairo 1913, iii, 331; LA, xi, 32-6; TA, vii, 
215; Hadjdji Khalffa. i, 334; Zurkanl, Manahil al- 
Hfan ji ( ulum al-Kur’dn , Cairo 1995; Lane, i, 125-8; 

I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranaus- 
legung, Leiden 1920 (although now dated in impor¬ 
tant respects, still a comprehensive work); Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 19-49; Muhammad Husayn at-Dhahabi. 
al-Tafsir wa ’l-mufassirun , 6 Cairo 1416/1995, i, 15-24 
(presents the modern orthodox Sunni view); al- 
Mtfdfam al-kabir, Cairo 1970, i, 615-19; P. Nwyia, 
Exegese coranique et langage mystique: nouvel essai sur le 
lexique technique des mystiques musulmans , Beirut 1970; 

J. Smith, An historical and semantic study of the term 
“Islam” as seen in a sequence of Qur’an commentaries , 
Missoula, Mont. 1975; G. Bowering, The mystical 
vision of existence in classical Islam. The Qur’anic hermeneu¬ 
tics of the Suft Sahl al-Tustari, New York 1980; 
A. Rippin, The present status of tafslr studies, in MW, 
lxxiv (1982), 224-38 (contains a useful survey of the 
most important recent literature). 

(I. Poonawala) 

TAWILA [see larin]. 

AL- TAWILA, a town and district (kada’) lying 
to the north-west of the main town of Yemen, San'a* 
[q.i i.], about 55 km/34 miles as the crow flies, and 
at the summit of Djabal al-Karani c at the height of 
2,400 m/7,870 feet. It overlooks the area of al-Mahwit 
to the west and Haraz to the south. Josef Werdecker 
(A contribution to the geography and cartography of North- 
West Yemen , in Bull, de la Societe Royale de Geographic 
d’Egypte [1939], 139) placed the town in 15° 30* lat¬ 
itude and 43° 42' longitude. 

Wilson (Gazetteer, 223-4) can find no reference to 
the town before 607/1210. He suggests that it may 
have been first developed as a stronghold by the Zaydi 
Imam al-Mansur c Abd Allah b. Hamza (583-614/1187- 
1217). Al-Tawlla was visited by Eduard Glaser in late 
1883 during his famous expedition to northern Yemen. 
He says (see Werdecker, 38) that “the little town, 
which is not without walls, is only made noteworthy 
by its fairly large market-place”. It is now quite a 


sizeable town and the administrative centre of the 
kada’. 

Bibliography: Apart from Werdecker’s study 
based on Glaser’s expedition notes, see also Husayn 
b. C A1T al-Waysi, al-Yaman al-kubra, Cairo 1962, 63; 
R.T.O. Wilson, Gazetteer of historical North-West Yemen, 
Hildesheim 1989, 223-4. (G.R. Smith) 

TAWKT (a.), the verbal noun of the form II verb 
wakka c a in the sense of “to indite, register the decree 
of a ruler”, hence with the meaning of a docu¬ 
ment with a signature or device ( r alama), equiv¬ 
alent to the ruler’s signature. 

1. As an administrative term. 

From the meaning given above, tawkf comes to 
acquire the general sense of “edict, decree of the 
ruler” and its being drawn up in a written form. 
More particularly, it has the special meaning of the 
titles of the ruler (roughly equivalent to the tughra 
[i q.v .] of the Ottoman sultans) to be inscribed in the 
chancellery, which gives the document validity, in con¬ 
trast to c alama, the mark or device of the ruler put 
on it with his own hand, which was regarded as his 
signature. The use of the two words is, however, to 
some extent indiscriminate, for tawkf was also used 
for motto. 

In the insha’ [q.vi\ literature, edicts (tawkfat) of the 
Sasanid emperors are mentioned. Under the Umayyads 
is said to have arisen the custom—no doubt really 
an old Oriental one—of the caliph himself deciding 
(wakka'a) in public audience on petitions (kisas) 
brought to him; the secretaries had then to put the 
caliph’s tawkf into writing. For the ‘Abbasid period, 
Kudama mentions a special dxwan al-tawkf (office for 
edicts). It may be considered an important increase 
in the power of the vizier under the ‘Abbasids that 
Harun al-Rashid for the first time entrusted the 
Barmakl DjaTar b. Yahya with the right of dealing 
with petitions (al-tawkf ( ala Tkisas). According to Ibn 
al-Sayraft, there was in the Fatimid diwan a special 
secretary for dealing with petitions. This secretary for 
the tawkf at c ald Tkisas was one of the highest in rank. 
Under the Mamluks, the private secretary (kdtib al- 
sirr) received the right of tawkf *ala Tkisas. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, however, the sultans exercised it themselves 
here also. 

Amongst the Turkish dynasties which began to enter 
the Islamic world from the late 4th/10th century 
onwards, the use of emblems—these being probably 
brought by the Turks from their tribal, steppe past, 
as in the case of the tamgha [< 7 . 0 .]—became notable. 
Such emblems were later to assume a specifically 
Islamic Turkish form in the ruler’s stylised signature, 
the tughra. But alongside this form of validation of 
documents, Turkish rulers followed the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
in the use of pious personal mottoes (which the sources 
call variously ( alarm or tawkf) likewise affixed to offi¬ 
cial documents. 

The Fatimids in Egypt had adopted the practice 
of using a motto from the "Abbasids. There is a 
paucity of information concerning 'Abbasid usage in 
this field, but one might mention a document given 
in extenso by the Ghaznawid historian Abu ’1-Fadl 
Bayhakl. In this, the new c Abbasid caliph al-Ka^im 
announces the death of his father al-Kadir and his 
own succession to the throne (422/1031), and the 
beginning of the letter mentions al-Ka^m’s “exalted 
signature” ( al-tawkf al-alz), ftidadi bi ’llah “my request 
for aid is sought from God” (Ta’rikh-i Mas < udx, ed. 
Gham and Fayyad, Tehran 1324/1945, 295). The 
Fatimids tended to use for this the term c aldma (q.v.\ 
this article, however, contains nothing about the c aldma 
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as used east of the Maghrib, and deserves S.M. Stem’s 
dismissal of it as “slapdash”, Fatimid decrees, original 
documents from the Fatimid chancery, London 1964, 123 
n. 1) rather than tawki * which seems to have been 
more current in the lands further east. According to 
al-MakrizI, Khitat , Bulak 1270/1853, i, 403, the e alama 
or motto of all the Fatimid caliphs was al-hamdu li 
Hah rabb al-alamin (cf. Stern, op. cit., 124 ff.). 

The Ghaznawids in the eastern Persian lands, in 
many respects heirs to the ‘Abbasid administrative tra¬ 
dition, thus followed what was by now a well-trod¬ 
den path. The anonymous general Persian history, the 
Mudgmal al-tawarikh (written 520/1126), contains a list 
of what the author calls alkab wa kunyat wa tawki*-i 
Mahmudiyan, giving Mahmud of Ghazna’s motto as 
wa 3 Hah huwa Tmahmud, that of his son and succes¬ 
sor Muhammad as tawakkaltu *ald ’Hah, and so forth 
(ed. M.S. Bahar, Tehran 1318/1939, 428). It then 
gives a similar list for all the Great Saldjuks, begin¬ 
ning with Toghril Beg’s ftimadx *ala Hlah (whose attri¬ 
bution to this ruler is, however, dubious, see Stern, 
op. cit., 146 and n. 1), and there is similar informa¬ 
tion on the sultans—with some discrepancies— 
scattered through Rawandfs history of the dynasty, 
the Rahat al-sudur (see the discussion in Stern, op. cit., 
143-7). Even some Saldjuk viziers, on the evidence 
of al-Bundan, had their mottoes. The practice was 
transmitted to the dynasties who succeeded the 
Ghaznawids and Saldjuks in the east. Thus the his¬ 
torian of the Kh w arazm Shahs, al-NasawI, gives mot¬ 
toes ( *aldmdt ) for ‘Ala* al-Dih Muhammad and his son 
Djalal al-Dfn (ibid., 148-9). 

One thus discerns a distinct confusion between the 
uses of tawki* and *alama, whilst, amongst Turkish 
dynasties, tughra subsequently appears as a third des¬ 
ignation, although this last is more usually used for 
an emblem, the successor to a tribal mark (see fur¬ 
ther, diplomatic, at vol. II, 303a, 311b; H. Horst, 
Die StaatsverwaUung der Grosselguqen und Horazmsahs [1038- 
1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 34-6, who notes that, in some 
documents of the Kh w arazm Shahs, tawki* also means 
“seal”). For tawki* - seal (gradually to be replaced by 
muhr) in Turkmen dynasties and Safawid documents, 
see H. Busse, Untersuchungen zum islamischen Kanzleiwesen , 
Cairo 1959, 51. 

In the Mamluk administrative system, tawki* was 
also used as the name of particular classes of diplo¬ 
mas of appointment, and according to Ibn Fadl Allah, 
it was applied to the diplomas of all officers, the lower 
as well as the upper, up to the great governors 
(i nuwwab ), and therefore became the word most used 
for appointment generally. A little later it came into 
use for the appointments of “turban-wearers” ( muta*am- 
mimun), i.e. the *ulama 3 and diwan officials. According 
to al-Kalkashandl in his Subh al-a*sha, tawki* was the 
fourth and lowest as well as the most extensive group 
of diplomas of appointment {wilayat). 

In the Ottoman empire, the imperial edicts were 
dealt with by a special official, the nishandfi [^.p.] or 
tewki*!, who was responsible for the documents bear¬ 
ing the sultan’s style and titles. He was one of the 
highest officials in the kingdom (the Erkan-i dewlet) and 
a member of the imperial diwan. A device written by 
the sultan himself was no longer in use here; in 
Ottoman diplomatic *alamet, like the Persian word 
nifhan, means the imperial sign-manual (the tughra), 
the style of the sultan drawn in the chancery of the 
nishdndji by a special assistant, the tughrakesh. *Aldmet 
was in this case synonymous with tawki*. 

Bibliography: See also W. Bjorkman, Beitrdge zur 

Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten , 


Hamburg 1928, 152 ff. and index; F. Kraelitz, 
Osmanische Urkunden in tiirkxscher Sprache, Vienna 1921, 
18 ff.; and the Bibls. to diplomatic and nishandji. 
2. As a type of script. 

The script known as tawki < came into use in the 
diwans of the Mamluks, the Turkmen dynasties and 
the Safawids, as well as in those of the Ottomans. 
In it, the letters were compressed and rounded, often 
with many of the letters not usually joined to a fol¬ 
lowing one, in fact joined up. From the 10th/16th 
century onwards, it was ousted in the Ottoman admin¬ 
istrative departments by the so-called diwan script. See 
khatt. ii. In Persia, and iii. In Turkey, with an illus¬ 
tration of the tawki < script at PI. XXXV, 4. 

Bibliography: See also Kraelitz, op. cit., 8 ; 
L. Fekete, Einfukrung in der osmanisch-liirkische Diplomatik 
der turkischen Botmassigkeit in Ungam , Budapest 1926, 
p. xx. (F. Babinger-[C.E. Bosworth]) 

TAWKIT [see mIkat]. 

TAWRAT (a.), Kur’anic spelling Twryh. There are 
linguistic problems connected with the term, but it is 
certainly not from Hebr. Torah. It may represent a 
“crossbreed” between Hebr. Torah and Aramaic Oriyyah. 
The term Twryh , appears in the Kur’an 18 times, all 
in suras from the Medinan period (of these, 13 times 
in suras III and V). In half of these verses the 
word appears together with Indfil [q.v.] t and both 
designate two of the pre-Islamic heavenly 
Scriptures revealed to Jews and Christians 
respectively. The Tawrat was revealed after the time 
of Ibrahim and Isra’Il (III, 65, 93), contains the law 
of God (V, 48) which the “People of the Book” [see 
ahl al-kitab] should obey in order to be rewarded 
in Paradise (V, 65, 66 , 67). Those who do not apply 
the law imposed upon them by the Tawrat are “like 
an ass carrying books” (LXII, 5); The Tawrat was 
confirmed by Jesus (see ‘Isa and III, 48, V, 46, LXI, 
6 ) and contains a prediction of the coming of al-nabi 
al-ummi, i.e. Muhammad (VII, 157). Only one other 
Biblical book is mentioned explicitly in the Kur’an, 
the Psalms of David [see zabur], from which one 
verse is quoted exactly (cf. XXI, 105, with Ps. xxxvii. 
29). Other pre-Islamic revelations mentioned include 
the Suhuf Ibrahim and Suhuf Musa (LII, 36, and 
LXXXVII, 19), the latter perhaps being another term 
for Tawrat. 

Actual quotations from the Torah in the Kur’an 
are very few and inexact (cf. V, 45 with Exod. xxi. 
25-6, and III, 87, with Gen. xxxii. 33). Some are 
taken from other books of the Hebrew Bible (cf. 
XLVIII, 29, with Ps. i. 3, lxxii. 16, or xcii. 14) and 
from the Mishna (see v. 32, which gives the original 
version of Sanhedrin iv. 5). This fact proves that the 
word had the wide meaning of the whole corpus of 
Jewish Scriptures, as Torah in ancient Jewish literature 
itself (see Bacher, Exegetische Terminologie , i, 197 ff.), but 
only late Muslim authors differentiate explicitly between 
“the wider and the specific meaning” of Tawrat (see 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Hidayat al-hayara, Beirut 
n.d., 176-7). Some Kur’an commentators and diction¬ 
aries acknowledge the foreign origin of the term (see 
af-Zamakhshari, to III, 2, and T C A, s.v. w-r-y , and cf. 
A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the QuFan, Baroda 
1938, 95-6). 

The Kur 5 an contains, however, a large amount of 
repeated Biblical material together with Midrashic 
elaborations and other additions and adaptations, 
based on the laws and stories of the Pentateuch and 
the Former Prophets of the Hebrew Bible (the Later 
Prophets are unknown to the Kur’an) as well as 
material from the New Testament, usually without 
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mentioning an exact source. These were later elabo¬ 
rated upon in Kur’an commentaries, historiographies 
and in the literary genre of Tales of the Prophets [see 
kisas al-anbiya s ], all of which contain very few exact 
quotations from the Hebrew Bible but a large amount 
of Biblical material. The contradictions between the 
Kur’anic and Biblical stories, and the denial of both 
Jews and Christians that Muhammad was predicted 
in their Holy Scriptures, gave rise to the Kur’anic 
accusation of the falsification of these last by Jews 
and Christians respectively [see tahrIf]. Also, accord¬ 
ing to Muslim theologians, the Tawral was abrogated 
and superseded first by the Indjll and then by the 
Kur’an [see naskh). 

The term Tawral was apparently known in pre- 
Islamic times (see the verse attributed to the unknown 
Jewish poet al-Sammak, quoted by Ibn Hisham, 659, 
tr. J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names , in HUCA, ii [1925], 
194, and the verse of Kulayb b. Rabija, in Ibn Sa‘d, 
ii/1, 80), but it occurs seldom in pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic poetry (see e.g. Ibn Hisham, 712: Hassan b. 
Thabit; Aghani 3 xiii, 265: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hakam). 
The term /Jibur [^.i/.] also occurs in poetry as a gen¬ 
eral term for pre-Islamic Holy Scriptures. 

In the Hadith, the term appears frequently, and the 
Tawrat is usually quoted by well-known personalities 
such as ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas and his disciples or 
Abu Hurayra, as well as by Jewish converts to Islam 
or by people of Jewish descent like ‘Abd Allah b. 
Salam, Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Wahb b. Munabbih. The 
Tawrat is considered to be the holy scripture revealed 
to Musa, but again, very few quotations are actually 
based on verses from the Pentateuch or the Hebrew 
Bible or on sayings from Jewish lore (cf., e.g., al- 
Tirmidhl, Sunan, Tqfsir , on sura XVII, trad. 12, with 
Prov. iv. 2). According to a widespread Hadith , 
Muhammad instructed his followers neither to accept 
sayings from the Tawrat (translated for them by the 
Ahl al-Kitab) nor to consider them untrue, but to stick 
to their own belief (al-Bukhari, ed. Krehl, e.g. book 
97, Tawhid, bab 51, or book 65, Tqfsir on sura II, 
bab 11). Nevertheless, some traditionists are said to 
have read the Tawrat every week, stating that each 
time the reading is finished God’s mercy comes down 
(Ibn Sa‘d, vii/1, 161). 

Most quotations from the Tawrat are not based on 
any known text, a phenomenon which became more 
and more widespread in mediaeval Muslim literature 
and has continued thus up to our times. Muslim 
authors explain that these unknown, often Kur’anic- 
like quotations are taken from the “true”, unfalsified 
Tawrat . One can find even whole reconstructions of 
the “true”, uncorrupted Tawrat —sometimes called 
Munadfat Musa —or of the Psalms (see Sadan, in BibL). 
On the other hand, Muslim authors used exact or 
almost exact translations of Biblical verses to prove 
that Muhammad was indeed predicted in the Hebrew 
Bible (and in the New Testament), as stated in suras 
VII, 157, and LXI, 6. This theme was apparently 
developed in Muslim literature by Christian converts 
to Islam and modelled after the Christian Teshmonia 
as an answer to early polemics by Christians. In the 
Hadith literature, the examples are few (see one which 
echoes faintly Isa. xlii. 2-3, in al-Bukhari. book 34, 
Buyu\ trad. 50, or book 65, Tqfsir on sura XLVIII, 
bab 3). An early list of Biblical predictions of the com¬ 
ing of Muhammad is to be found in the Risala of 
Ibn al-Layth (Djamharat rasd } il al- e Arab, ed. A.Z. Safwat, 
iii, 308-13), which he composed for Harun al-Rashid 
and which was directed to the Byzantine emperor, 
urging him to embrace Islam. Approximately at that 


time a specific literary genre appeared in Arabic lit¬ 
erature called Data’it al-nubuwwa or AHam al-nubuwwa 
(“Proofs or signs of prophethood”), which became very 
popular from the 3rd/9th century onwards. Books 
belonging to this genre tried to prove the authen¬ 
ticity and validity of Muhammad’s message through 
stressing the miracles he performed, his unique per¬ 
sonality, his worldly success, etc., and the Biblical pre¬ 
dictions of his coming. Two of the earliest existing 
examples of this literature, which contain many Biblical 
verses explained typologically, are the converted 
Nestorian ‘Air b. Rabban al-Tabari’s [^.y.] K. al-Dln 
wa ’l-dawla (written ca. 855, ed. and tr. A. Mingana, 
The book of religion and empire , Manchester 1922, 1923), 
and Ibn Kutayba’s Datif il al-nubuwwa , which has sur¬ 
vived only partially in Ibn al-DjawzI’s al-WaJa bi-ahwal 
al-Mustafa , Cairo 1966, i, 62-72 (see tr. of Ibn 
Kutayba’s list of Biblical predictions by C. Adang, 
Muslim writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible , Leiden 
1996, 267-77). Later Muslim authors follow them with 
shorter lists of repeated Biblical verses (esp. from 
Genesis, Deutero-Isaiah and the Psalms), which are 
taken to predict not only the epithets and the com¬ 
ing of Muhammad but also the rise and conquests 
of Islam, its way of worship, the Had}d}, etc. (see 
H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined worlds. Medieval Islam and 
Bible criticism , Princeton 1992, 75-110). 

It is unclear whether mediaeval Muslim authors 
had direct access to an Arabic translation of the He¬ 
brew Bible. Muslim authors (Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Mas‘udI, 
Ibn Hazm) knew about early Bible translations—the 
Samaritan and the “Christian” Septuagint—as well as 
about Jewish and Christian Arabic translations (Ibn 
al-Nadim mentions inter alios Saadia and his transla¬ 
tion, see Fihrist , 23, tr. Dodge, i, 43-5; al-Mas‘udr, 
Tanblh , 112 ff., mentions Hunayn b. Ishak, Abu Kathlr 
of Tiberias and others). They even used them; Malik 
b. Dinar of 2nd/8th century Basra visited the library 
of a Christian monastery for this purpose (see Abu 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahanl, Hilyat al-awliya, ii, 375, 381). Most 
of their information, however, seems to have been 
gathered orally from Jews, up to the 9th/15th cen¬ 
tury, with the exception of a few Muslim authors like 
Ibn Kutayba and Ibn Hazm, who may have had at 
least parts of the Hebrew Bible in full translation 
before them (Lazarus-Yafeh, op. cit., 111-29). Only 
with Burhan al-Dln al-Bika‘1 (d. 885/1480) do Bible 
quotations become exact and lengthy and the whole 
context of the quoted verses clear (see his 22-volume 
Kurian commentary, Nagm al-durar Ji tanasub al-ayat 
wa Tsuwar , Haydarabad 1969-84). On Nadjm al-Dln 
al-TufT’s Biblical scholarship, see al-tufT. 

The ambivalent attitude to the Tawrat is apparent 
also in contemporary Arabic literature. Modern stud¬ 
ies still try to prove, with the help of linguistic schol¬ 
arship, the prediction of Muhammad in the Bible 
(e.g. Husam Arshad, al-Bishara bi-Muhammad Ji TTawrat, 
Cairo 1986, based on Ps. lxviii. 5); other studies use 
modem Bible scholarship to prove that the Pentateuch 
is composed of different layers and has thus been fal¬ 
sified [see tahrIf]. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): 1. Sources. MawardI, A ( lam al-nubuwwa , 
Cairo 1935, 103-4; Ibn Hazm, al-Fasl fi Tmilal wa 
Takwcd wa ’ l-nihal , Cairo n.d., i, 98-224; Ibn Zafar 
al-Sikilll, Khayr al-bishar bi-khayr al-bashar, Cairo 1863, 
al-sinf al-awwal ; Shihab al-Dln al-KarafT, al-Adfwiba 
al-fdkhira e an al-as’ila al-jadjira, Cairo 1987, al-bdb 
al-rab?\ Kurtubl, al-Tlam bi-md Ji Tdxn al-Nasara 
min al-fasad , Cairo 1980; Kur’an commentaries to 
the abovementioned and to other verses. 
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2. Studies. K. Ahrens, Christliches im Qoran , in 
ZDMG, cxxxiv (1930), 20-1; E. Algermissen, Die 
Pentaleuchzitate lbn Hazjns, Munster 1933; C. Adang, 
Some hitherto neglected biblical material in the work of lbn 
Hazm, in al-Masaq. Studia-Arabo-Islamica Mediterranean 
v (1992), 17-28; C. Brockelmann, lbn Gauzi’s Kitdb 
al-Wafa bi-Fadodil al-Mustafa, in Beitrage zur Assyriologie 
und Semitischer Sprachkunde , ii (1898), 1-59; I. Cardillo 
(Hardilu), al-Tawrat ft fikr lbn Hazm, Khartoum 
1984; L. Cheikho, Quelques legendes islamiques apo- 
ciyphes, in MFOB, iv (1910), 33-56; A. Geiger, Was 
hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen ?, Bonn 
1833 (tr. F.M. Young, Judaism in Islam , Madras 
1898); I. Goldziher, Ueber muhammedanische Polemik 
gegen Ahl-al-Kitab , in £DMG , xxxii (1878), 341-87 
(= Gesammelte Schriften, ii, 1-47); idem, Ueber Bibelcitate 
in muhammedanischen Schriften , in IfATW, xiii (1893), 
315-21 (- Gesammelte Schriften , iii, 309-15); Graf, 
GCAL , i; J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen , Berlin- 
Leipzig 1926; A. Jeffery, A Muslim Torah from India , 
in MW, xv (1925), 232-39; MJ. Kister, Haddithu 
( an banx isrodlla wald haraja , in IOS, ii (1972), 215- 
39; G. Lecomte, Les citations de lAncien et du Nouveau 
Testament dans l’oeuvre d’Ibn Qutayba , in Arabica, v 
(1958), 34-46; D. Masson, Monotheisme coranique et 
monotheisme biblique , Paris 1976; F. Rosenthal, The 
influence of the Biblical tradition on Muslim historiogra¬ 
phy, in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians of 
the Middle East, London 1962, 35-45; J. Sadan, Some 
literary problems concerning Judaism and Jewry in medieval 
Arabic sources , in Studies in Islamic history and civiliza¬ 
tion in honour of David Ayalon , Jerusalem 1986, 370- 
98; M. Schreiner, zfir Geschichte der Polemik zwischen 
Juden und Muhammedanem, in gDMG, xlii (1888), 591 - 
675 (= Gesammelte Schriften , 75-159); idem, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Bibel in der arabischen Lileratur , in 
Semitic studies in memory of A. Kohut, Berlin 1897, 495- 
513 (= Gesammelte Schriften , 347-65); H. Speyer, Die 
biblischen Erzdhlungen im Qoran, Grafenhainichen 1938, 
repr. Hildesheim 1961; C.C. Torrey, The Jewish 
foundations of Islam, New York 1933; G. Vajda, 
Judaeo-Arabica. 1. Observations sur quelques citations \ 
bibliques chez lbn Qotayba, in REJ , xcviii (1935), j 
68-80. _ (Hava Lazarus-Yafeh) 

TAWRIK (a.), the verbal noun from the form II 
verb warraka, literally, “the act of putting forth leaves, j 
branches”, used as a term of art and architecture in j 
the sense of arabesque, pattern of vegetal \ 
adornment and decoration. Al-tawnk was taken i 
into mediaeval Spanish usage as ataurique, whence • 
Pedro de Alcala’s definition pintura de lazos morisca , j 
tavriq (Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols ] 
et portugais derives de VArabe 1 , Leiden 1869, 214). See ] 
further, arabesque. (Ed.) j 

TAWRIYA (a.), also called lham , roughly “dou- j 
ble entendre”, “Doppelsinnwitz”, a frequently ; 
discussed figure in Arabic literary theory. ! 
Based on ishtirak , homonymy, the figure depends on i 
the “nearer” meaning ( ma c na karib) of a noun, adjec- j 
tive, or a verbal form “hiding” ( warra) the “farther” 
meaning ( ma c na ba‘id) intended by the poet. Personal 
names and place names may also hide this farther 
meaning. The tawriya is also known by a confusing 
number of other names: tawhim , takhyil [q.v.\, tawdfih, 
mughalata ma c nawiyya, etc. 

Probably the first scholar to devote a monograph 
to the tawriya was al-Safadr (696 or 697-764/1296-7- 
1363; see S.A. Bonebakker, Some definitions of the Tawriya 
and Safadi’s Fadd al-xitam c an at-tawriya wa-Tistixdam, 
The Hague 1966 (here abbreviated B.). Al-Safadr dis¬ 
tinguishes four types: the tawriya mudfarrada or “bare 


tawriya” where the context of the homonym does not 
show “adjuncts”, “attributes” ( lawazim ; others: kara 3 in, 
B. 15 ff, 57, 60, 75), i.e. elements in the context 
w’hich point to either of the two meanings of the 
term on which the tawriya is based; the murashshaha, 
which contains attribute(s) supporting the ma ( nd karib 
(or al-muwarra bihi), which is not intended by the poet; 
the mubayyana supporting the meaning that is actually 
intended ( ma ( na ba c id or al-muwarra c anhu ); and, finally, 
the muhayya’a, which contains what is needed to dis¬ 
cover the tawriya which would otherwise not be clear. 

Al-Safadl’s theories and his four subdivisions were 
apparently not fully shared by other scholars, as ap¬ 
pears, for instance, from Badr al-Dfn lbn Malik 
(d. 686/1287), Misbdh, Cairo 1341/1923, 119-20; B. 55, 
which actually preceded al-Safadfs work, and from 
studies by later authors such as al-Kazwinf (d. 739/ 

1338-9), Talkhis al-miftdh , in Shuruh al-taU&is, Cairo 1317- 
9/1897-1901, iv, 332-6 {B. 57-9); [al-Ru c aym] al- 
Andalusi’s (d. 779/ 1377) commentary on lbn Dj abir 
apud al-Suyutf, Sharh c ukud al-dfuman, Cairo 1358/1939, 
115 (5.15-6 n. 17); c Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulusf (d. 
1143/1731), Nafahdt al-azhdr., Cairo 1341, 76-7 (5. 
104); this is best illustrated by discussions on the ra¬ 
tionale of al-Safadfs theory of the tawriya mudjarrada, 
see W. Heinrichs, in Oriens, xx [1968-9], 399-403, see 
also 403-7 (important review of the tawriya theory); 
and B. 15-7. See also lbn Ma c sum, Anwar al-rabi\ ed. 
Sh.H. Shukr, Nadjaf 1388-9/1968-9, v, 5-15 who takes 
issue with several of his predecessors. 

The first author to deal with the tawriya may have 
been Usama b. Munkidh (d. 584/1188), al-Badi' fi 
Tbadi', ed. C A. C A. al-Muhanna, Beirut 1407/1987, 97-8, 
but he does not discuss the figure in great detail. The 
same is true of the Persian-Arabic Hada 3 ik al-sihr by 
Rashid al-Dln Watwat (d. 578/1182-3), ed. ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, 39-42, who uses the term lham. Both authors 
offer interesting examples. 

Some scholars tried to find examples of the tawriya 
in ancient poetry or interpreted as tawriyas examples 
from the Kur’an, such as al-Rahmanu c ala T'arshi 3 stawa, 
(Kur’an XX, 5) where istawa is supposed to have the 
meaning of “dominating”, “possessing”, not “settling 
in a place”, ruled out since this would lead to anthro¬ 
pomorphism, see lbn Hidjdja (d. 837/1434), Khizanat 
al-adab, Cairo 1304/1886-7, 240; B. 24-7, see also 
101-3. 

A related figure is the istikhdam (B. 18-20, 30-1), 
based on a compound sentence where the main clause 
and the subordinate each “make use of’ one of the 
double meanings of the term on which the figure 
depends, e.g. waswas “confusion, perplexity” and “jin¬ 
gling” of ornaments, in wa-idha mashat tarakat bi-sad- 
rika difa ma bi-huliyyiha min kathrati Twaswasi where 
“confusion” applies to the heart, and “jingling” to the 
ornaments ( hu/iliyy ). 

The tawhim (false suggestion) and the ibham (amphi¬ 
bology; B. 20, 22, 52-3) in their proper sense stand, 
strictly speaking, in no relation to either the tawriya 
or the istikhdam, but are often mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with it. There exists, however, a tawhim at-tawriya 
or lham al-tawriya (B. 22, 29-30) “suggesting a tawriya ” 
where the poet falsely creates the impression that his 
line of poetry contains a tawriya. This possibility sug¬ 
gests implicitly that the critics did not accept a tawriya 
or istikhdam that was not clearly supported by the 
context. 

Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned 

above): Safadf, Fadd al-khitam c an al-tawriya wa- 

Tistikhdam, ed. M.A. al-Hinnawf, Cairo 1399/1997; 

Tanasi, Westarabische Tropik: Nazm IV des Tanasi , ed. 
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Nuri Soudan, Wiesbaden 1980, 255-66, see also 
242-55; Yahya b. Hamza al-'AlawT, al-Tiraz , Cairo 
1332/1914, iii, 63-6 (mughalata ma e nawiyya ); A.F.M. 
(von) Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber , repr. Hildesheim 
1970, see index; F. Ruckert-W. Pertsch, Grammatik , 
Poetik und Rhetorik der Perser , Gotha 1874, 279-85. 

(S.A. Bonebakker) 

TAWUS, Ta^us (a.), masculine substantive (pis. 
tawawts, atwas) drawn from the Greek took; and de¬ 
noting the peacock ( Pavo ) of the family of the 
Phasianidae, originally from Asia and comprising four 
species: (a) the blue peacock (Pavo cristatus); (b) the spi- 
ciferous peacock ( Pavo muticus ); (c) the Congo peacock 
(AJropavo congensis ); and (d) the black peacock (Pavo 
nigripennis). 

1. In Muslim lore. 

This attractive and majestic large-tailed bird, an 
attribute in Greek and Latin Antiquity of the god¬ 
dess Hera/Juno, was of no interest to the Arabs other 
than in the magnificence of its plumage, since it was 
regarded as maleficent and inauspicious; according 
to some beliefs, it is said to have been the cause of 
the entry of the Devil into Paradise and of the expul¬ 
sion of Adam, with the injunction that he was never 
to return there for the whole duration of the terres¬ 
trial world; for this reason, the keeping of peacocks 
was not recommended. Furthermore, according to al- 
Damlrl, it is said that when Adam planted the vine, 
Satan came, cut the throat of a peacock over the 
plant and drank the bird’s blood. When the vine- 
stock sprouted foliage, the devil slaughtered a mon¬ 
key there and drank its blood. When the grapes 
appeared, the demon slaughtered a lion there and 
drank its blood. When, finally, the grapes reached 
maturity, Satan slaughtered a pig there and drank its 
blood; this explains why one who is addicted to wine 
acquires the attributes of these four animals. Thus 
when he begins to drink he is soon crawling on hands 
and knees, his complexion becomes bright and he 
acquires the beauty of the peacock. But as the first 
symptoms of intoxication become evident, he waves 
his arms and dances like a monkey; as his intoxi¬ 
cation increases, he adopts the behaviour of a lion, 
roaring and incapable of following a consistent line 
of thought. Finally, when thoroughly inebriated, he 
wallows like the pig, helpless and drifting into sleep. 

Two proverbs summarise the Arab world’s opinion 
of this beautiful bird; one is azha or ahsan min tawus 
“more magnificent than a peacock!”, while the other 
introduces a gloomy prophecy with ash’am min tawus 
“more ill-omened than a peacock!”. 

In his Kitab al-Hayawan , as quoted by al-Damlrl, 
al-Djahiz gives some observations of the behaviour of 
peacocks. The peahen begins laying at three years of 
age; her clutch may be from five to twelve eggs. The 
male, driven by erotic fever and jealousy, may go so 
far as to break the eggs with violent pecking; he also 
often entrusts the clutch to a hen until the hatching 
of the chicks. Mating takes place in the spring. The 
peacock, justly nicknamed Abu ’l-washy “he of the 
splendid coat”, loses its livery in the autumn and 
regains its brilliant plumage in the spring, thus fol¬ 
lowing the cycle of the leafing of trees. 

In the Middle Ages, by contrast with Muslim opin¬ 
ion, Christianity showed a high regard for the pea¬ 
cock, calling it “the noble bird” and considering its 
meat “the food of the valiant”; thus, when carving 
the roasted bird, the knight enunciated the “vow of 
the peacock” or “vow of courage” or even “vow of 
love”. In heraldry, the peacock was represented as 
“rouant”, i.e. “making a wheel” or “peacocking” with 


the spreading of the variegated fan of its tail. In dec¬ 
orative art, the peacock was a motif often reproduced 
as an adornment on objects and for Christians it was 
a symbol of the Resurrection. In gastronomy, as it 
had been among the Romans, the meat of the pea¬ 
cock was considered a choice dish; Muslim opinion 
was somewhat divided as to the permissibility of con¬ 
suming this meat, but as a general rule it was allowed 
in Sunni circles. 

Despite these disagreements, Arab naturalist authors 
who wrote on the subject attribute to the peacock 
certain specific qualities. Thus the peacock willingly 
kills venomous snakes and begins to dance, spread¬ 
ing wings and tail, when it senses a poisoned dish. 
The flesh of the peacock, which doctors proscribed 
on account of its heaviness, needed soaking in vine¬ 
gar; it was reckoned to be an aphrodisiac and a treat¬ 
ment for maladies of the joints. The marrow of the 
bones mixed with honey was believed to cure colic 
and other stomach ailments. Similarly, the blood mixed 
with honey, gall and vinegar was a remedy for abdom¬ 
inal complaints and, mixed with salt, it was an effec¬ 
tive ointment for the healing of purulent boils. Finally, 
the excrement of the peacock, when roasted and pul¬ 
verised, constituted a powder effective in the removal 
of freckles from the face. 

In oneiromancy, seeing a peacock in a dream would 
foretell an advantageous marriage with a stranger; it 
would also guarantee successful progeny. 

On the description of the peacock in poetry, see 
e.g. al-Nuwayrl, Nihayat al-arab, x, 216-17. On Malak 
Tawus, the Peacock Angel, see yazIdiyya. 

From the same root ( t-w-s ) is derived the word 
tawusiyya, denoting, from the family of Satumidae, the 
greater peacock moth (Satumia pyri) and the lesser pea¬ 
cock moth (Satumia pavonia) and from the family of 
Nymphalidae, the peacock butterfly (Vanessa id). 

Bibliography'. Djahiz. Hayawan, Cairo 1938-45, 

1, 194, 199, 288, ii, 243-7, 344, iii, 183, v, 472; 

Damir!, Haydl al-hayawan al-kubra, Cairo 1928-9, ii, 
88-91; Kazwml, Adja’ib al-makhlukat (on the mar¬ 
gins of Damlrf), ii, 274-5; A. Malouf (Amin Ma'luf), 
Mu e d^am al-hayawan. An Arabic zoological dictionary , 
Cairo 1932, 185, s.v. Peacock/Tauo; H. Eisenstein, 
Einjuhrung in der arabische fpographie, Berlin 1990, 
index s.v. Pfau. (F. Vire) 

2. In art. 

The splendid plumage of the male peafowl, whose 
colourful tail can be expanded erect like a fan, was 
a recurring motif in Islamic art since its very begin¬ 
ning. Taken over from Persian Sasanid representa¬ 
tions, particularly textiles and precious metals, the bird 
was depicted in nearly all media, and is always recog¬ 
nisable by its crest of three dots on short stems and 
its tail. In the majority of cases, the bird is shown 
either single or in antithetical pairs. In the last case, 
the long necks may be intertwined. The beauty of 
the tail, which often had royal or paradisiacal con¬ 
notations, is enhanced in configurations in which the 
bird is shown en face with the tail deployed. Because 
of its symbolic meaning, the tail was also attached to 
other creatures like al-Burak [</.£>.], the Sfmurgh [< 7 . 0 .] 
or a harpy. 

The beauty of the bird made it particularly suit¬ 
able for decorative purposes. Single peacocks with 
raised, ovoid tails covered with “peacock eyes” occupy 
the inside of some 9th to 10th century Mesopotamian 
lustre painted bowls or fill the centre of the medal¬ 
lions of a 10th century Spanish textile fragment. They 
figure on Eastern Iranian and Samanid pottery, on 
12th century North Persian champleve dishes, on pot- 
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tery vessels manufactured in 12th to 14th century 
Persian workshops; in Turkey it remained a popular 
ornament as late as the 18th to 19th centuries. Simi¬ 
larly antithetical peacocks, facing a central design or 
linked by their necks, begin to decorate art objects 
from ca. the 9th century onwards. On one of the 
earliest examples—a Persian bronze ewer in the 
Hermitage on which they form its sole decoration— 
they face a palm tree, pick at one of its leaves and 
deploy their tails as if to reveal all their beauty. Often 
shown with intertwined necks they were a popular 
motif on Spanish Umayyad ivories, TzPifa period stone 
carvings and Almoravid silks. The most impressive of 
the latter is a chasuble in Toulouse, the Basilica of 
St. Semine, on which the deployed tails of each pair 
form roundels which, horizontally aligned, are woven 
in different colours. 

Since among all the birds only the male peafowl 
can expose its colourful tail feathers in a complete 
fan, Hispano-Islamic, and particularly Persian artists 
also depicted this ostentatious display. On the ivory 
pyxis of al-Mu gh fra (357/968), this pose occurs twice, 
once in the upper register between the main medal¬ 
lions on the body of the pyxis, and again on the 
domed lid. On the body, the stately peacock, seen en 
face , is flanked by two peahens, while on the domed 
lid two peacocks with deployed tails face each other. 

In Persia, the earliest examples are paintings on 
the inner walls of the Kharrakan tomb tower, dated 
460/1067-8. A gold coin of the founder of the Kadjar 
dynasty, Agha Muhammad Khan, minted in Isfahan 
in 1210-11/1795, ranks among the latest specimens 
which portray the bird en face. 

In mediaeval Islam, the peacock was associated with 
(a) royalty; (b) the prophet Sulayman [q.v .], and (c) 
light and paradise. Al-DamFrF, in his dream interpre¬ 
tation, refers to al-Makdisi, according to whom the 
[peacock] indicates a “foreign” (Persian) king, and a 
dream about friendly relations with peacocks promises 
brotherly relations with the king of Persia. Thus many 
Persian 12th to 13th century ceramics depict an 
enthroned royalty with one or two peacocks in front 
or behind his throne. The same idea recurs in illus¬ 
trated manuscripts. On the frontispiece of Sa'di’s 
Bustan in the Bodleian Library (ms. Fraser 73, fol. 2a, 
ca. A.D. 1515), one of the two genii who hovers over 
the canopy of an enthroned prince carries a peacock. 
Or, in a fragmentary Shah-nama manuscript from 
ca. 1590-1600 (Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, Cat. 
no. 277), the picture of a peacock with deployed tail 
is shown above the seat of FarFdun. A striking exam¬ 
ple of the close relation between Persian kingship and 
the bird is the gold coin of Agha Muhammad Khan, 
mentioned above, that shows a peacock with a huge 
deployed tail on its obverse. Finally, one is reminded 
of the famous “Peacock Throne” in Tehran, which 
almost certainly received its name from its precious 
stones, that suggested the plumage of the peacock [see 
further, takht-i tawus]. 

The connection between the peacock and the throne 
of Sulayman is referred to already by al-Tha'labf, 
who describes his throne as being surrounded by four 
golden palm trees, on the branches of which sit golden 
peacocks and eagles. In particular, 15th to 16th cen¬ 
tury Shiraz manuscripts show Sulayman enthroned 
like a Persian king, with an angel holding a peacock 
over his head, or with peacocks sitting in front of or 
behind his throne. 

The association of the peacock with light, paradise 
and the Afterlife is suggested by paintings which depict 
the bird in conjunction with motifs that conjure up 


similar ideas. In the wall paintings inside the Kharrakan 
Tomb Tower, for example, peacocks enclosed in sun- 
disk-like medallions that alternate with six- and eight- 
pointed stars, were almost certainly meant to convey 
wishes for a heavenly abode. This also seems to explain 
the peacocks at the portal of the tombchamber of 
Harun-i Wilaya at Isfahan. Similarly, in numerous 
Mantik al-tayr manuscripts, large, colourful peacocks in 
assembly with other birds represent the “search for 
God”. 

Bibliography'. A monograph on the peacock 
remains to be written. For numerous examples, see 
Ingeborg Luschey, The pictorial tile cycle of Hast Behest 
in Isfahan and its iconographic tradition , Rome 1978, 
159-69. For the peacock tail, see Eva Baer, Sphinxes 
and harpies in medieval Islamic art, Jerusalem 1965, 
index. (Eva Baer) 

TAWUSIYYA, a heterodox ShF'F sect of the 
later 19th and early 20th centuries in Persia. It is 
named after a certain A gh a Muhammad Kazim 
Tunbaku-furush of Isfahan, known as Tawus al-'urafa ’, 
“Peacock of the (Sufi) initiates” from his elegant dress, 
who broke away from the Ni'mat-Allahiyya [^.y.] Sufi 
order. On the death of Rahmat 'All Shah ShlrazL 
who represented the Ni'mat-AllahFs in Isfahan, Tawus 
refused to recognise his successor there, and, on his 
expulsion from Isfahan in 1281/1864-5, moved to 
Tehran, dying there in 1293/1876. 

He was succeeded as kutb of the group which had 
formed around him by one HadjdjF Mulla Sultan 
Gunabadi, who may be considered as the real founder 
of the Tawusiyya. He had studied at Mashhad and 
the e atabat of 'Irak; he had taught at Tehran, but had 
fallen under suspicion for alleged BabF sympathies; 
and then later, he joined Agha Muhammad in Isfahan. 
Dying in 1327/1909, he was succeeded by his sons 
Nur 'All Shah and Safi 'AlF Shah. 

HadjdjF Mulla Sultan’s Sufi doctrines involved three 
stages of teaching, from initiation to perfection, on 
the evidence of his disciple HadjdjF Shavkh ‘Abbas 
'AlF Kayman (whose works, including the Kitab-i raz- 
gu$ha ki pasuhh-i pandjah punish ast, written in Tehran 
in 1350/1931-2 and published there around the same 
time, are an important source for the sect). In the 
first, he merely regarded himself as a learned man, 
to be imitated as a mardfa c al-taktid [</.y.]; in the second, 
he claimed the imamate; and in the third stage he 
claimed, by allusion and suggestion rather than directly, 
quasi-divine powers as the appointed representative 
of God on earth, designated for every age, the mukh- 
tar-i mutlak “Supremely Chosen One”, who is called 
payghambar , imam, kutb, ghawth , etc. The degrees of ini¬ 
tiation amongst the Tawusiyya were certainly Sufi in 
nature, but HadjdjF Mulla Sultan himself claimed to 
synthesise the religions of the whole world. 

As for TawusF ritual, it presents certain features 
which relate it to the Ahl-i Haldc [</.y.]. Notably, dur¬ 
ing the ceremony of initiation (tasharruf) in the pre¬ 
sence of the dalal, initiator, followed by bafat of the 
murid alone with the kutb, the initiate contracts sev¬ 
eral obligations: obedience, charity, secret of the dhikr, 
service for 12 years; presentation of the dig-i djush 
(boiling pot), and offers five things: nuts, a ring, a 
coin, a piece of cloth and sweet-meats (which have 
acquired a particular virtue). The custom of dig-i d^ush 
(boiled meat presented by the murid, who carries the 
boiling pot on his head to the kutb who distributes 
it to his guests) exists, says Shavkh Kaywan, among 
the 'AlF-IlahFs. “It is the custom for them to carry 
once a week the boiling pot to their superior, to make 
up for prayer omitted and as soon as the superior 
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3. Peacock with deployed tail. Detail from frontispiece of Farid al-Din 'Attar’s 
Mantik al-tayr, painted about 1600. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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4. Burak with peacock tail. From dispersed manuscript, Tabriz or Baghdad, 1380-90. 
Istanbul, Topkapi Saray. 


5. Peacocks in front of princely throne. Persian dish, ca. beginning of 13th century. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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says “thy gift is accepted”, the omitted prayer becomes 
accepted by the Lord. They call this custom niyaz , 
offering, as distinct from namaz , prayer. Hast thou 
said thy prayer? No, but I have offered niyaz” Among 
the Tawusiyya the custom of dig-i seems to be 
connected with the custom, called ‘aktka [^.u.], on the 
seventh day after the birth of a child, when the parents 
sacrifice a lamb and give the meat to the poor. Here 
we have the comparison between the new-born child 
and the initiate, the latter receiving a new soul. 

As to the term niyaz, the Tawusiyya have it also, 
but it is applied to an assembly in which there is no 
offering but which has a very elaborate ritual, not 
only of participation in preparation but also the actual 
ceremony itself, of which Kaywan refuses to give the 
real significance. He says, among other things, that 
the ‘All-Ilahls and the Sufis “are in the same valley”. 
The former, observing hakikat, are, however, superior 
to the latter who stop at tarikat. Formerly, the rite of 
“breaking the nut” ((jjuz shikastan) was performed by 
the superior of the ‘AlF-IlahFs alone and the Sufi kutbs 
had to give him for this purpose the nuts received 
from the disciples. Connections with the Ahl-i Hakk 
must not be neglected, in spite of the differences which 
are also to be noted, remembering the part played 
by Baba Tahir among the Ahl-i Hakk, as one of the 
divine manifestations, and the fact that Mulla Sultan 
‘All GunabadF is the author of commentaries in Arabic 
and Persian on the work of Baba Tahir [^.z/.]. F.M. 
Stead, in MW (1932), 184-9, even mentions “one of 
the branches of the ‘All Ilahi Cult, known as the 
Tausi or Peacock sect. .. venerates the devil”, but this 
would suggest rather a connection with the YazFdFs 
[see yazIdiyya], of which we have been unable to 
find any indication. The TawusF teaching has, on the 
contrary, so far as we can judge, been strongly influ¬ 
enced by Babf conceptions (the charge made against 
Hadjdjl Mulla Sultan was perhaps not entirely with¬ 
out foundation), and in consequence affords us a typ¬ 
ical example of modem heterodox syncretism in ShiT 
circles, which has assimilated in its own way Sufi, 
‘AlF-Ilahi and BabF ideas. 

Bibliography : The above is based essentially on 
the works of Shaykh Kaywan. (B. Nikitine*) 
TAWWABUN (a.) “penitents”, the self-imposed 
title of an early ShF'F movement that arose 
in response to the defeat and martyrdom of Imam 
Husayn and his companions at Karbala’ in 61/680. 
The movement was led by five former close associ¬ 
ates of C A1T, chief of whom was Sulayman b. Surad, 
whose honorific shaykh al-shl c a suggests his prestige 
among his fellows, mostly elderly Arab males of Kufa. 
This cohort of one hundred men over sixty felt a 
profound sadness and guilt for not having either been 
able or sufficiently willing to support Husayn and his 
comrades at Karbala’. Scholarly consensus holds that 
the Tawwabun were a genuinely religious society who 
vowed revenge for Husayn’s blood or death as mar¬ 
tyrs in the process of atoning for the ignominious loss 
of their hero at the hands of the Umayyads. 

For three years the movement remained under¬ 
ground, but with the death of the Umayyad caliph 
Yazld in 64/683 and the political confusion that fol¬ 
lowed, Sulayman b. Surad saw a chance for action. 
He gathered his followers and persuaded many new 
people to join the movement. Although 16,000 vol¬ 
unteers pledged support, when the time arrived for 
battle against the 30,000 troops of the Umayyad gov¬ 
ernor in ‘Irak, 'Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad \q.v.] (who had 
been responsible for the Karbala’ massacre), only 4,000 
(all Arabs, with no mawati) gathered at Nukhayla near 


Kufa in Rabi c II 65/November 684 in support of 
Sulayman b. Surad and his leadership circle, pledg¬ 
ing “revenge for the blood of Husayn.” Soon the 
force was reduced by absentees to 3,000. Sulayman 
b. Surad led the Tawwabun first to Karbala’, where 
great lamentation was raised (and the ritual visit to 
Husayn’s burial place was instituted). Sulayman b. 
Surad’s forces then advanced, finally engaging the 
Umayyads at ‘Ayn al-Warda, near the Syrian border. 
A three-day battle broke out on 22 Djumada I 65/ 
January 685 with the Tawwabun crying “Paradise! 
Paradise for the TurabFs!” (al-Mas'udF, ed. Pellat, iii, 
§ 1980; Jafri, 231-2, 234; “TurabFs” = followers of 
‘All, whose kunya was Abu Turab). Sulayman b. Surad 
was the first of the leaders to fall and at the end 
only a few Tawwabun survived. 

Bibliography : The main source, quoted at length 
by al-TabarF, is the respected ffrakF historian Abu 
Mikhnaf (d. 157/774). See BaladhurF, Ansab, v, 
204 ff; TabarF, ii, 497 ff, tr. G.R. Hawting, The 
History of al-Tabari, xx, Albany 1989, 80-97, 124- 
59; Mas'udF, Murudj, ed. Pellat, iii, §§ 1976-82; 
J. Wellhausen, Die religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien 
im alien Islam, in Abh. der Konigl. Gesell. der Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. v. 1, 71 ff, Eng. 
tr., The religio-political factions in early Islam, Amsterdam 
1975, 121-4; S.H.M. Jafri, Origins and early develop¬ 
ment of Shi c a Islam, London 1979, 222-34. On Abu 
Mikhnaf’s K. Sulayman b. Surad wa-Ayn al-Warda 
and its sources, see Ursula Sezgin, Abu Mihnaf 
Leiden 1971, 108 (no. 23). (F.M. Denny) 

TAWWADI, Tawwaz, a town in the western 
part of the mediaeval province of Fars in 
Persia. It lay on or near the Shapur river midway 
between Kazarun [q.v] and the Gulf coastland, but 
the place fell into ruin by later mediaeval times and 
its site is no longer known for sure. For further details 
on the town, see shapur, fiver, to whose Bibl. should 
be added Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf, London 
1926, 74-5; J. Markwart-G. Messina, A catalogue of 
the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, Rome 1931, 94-5; 
Barthold, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 
163. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TAWZAR [see tuzar]. 

al-TAYALISI, Abu Dawud Sulayman b. Dawud 
b. al-Djarud, famous Basran collector of hadith 
[< j.v .], nicknamed “the mountain of knowledge”, who 
died in 203 or 204/819-820 at the age of ca. sev¬ 
enty years. He was a mawld of the clan of al-Zubayr 
b. al-'Awwam [ q.v .] and originally hailed from Persia. 
He is said to have owed his nisba to his custom (?) 
of wearing a certain Persian upper garment or hood 
(taylasan, pi. tayalisa), a scarf-like wrapper worn around 
the head and neck, but the nisba more obviously relates 
to a maker or seller of taylasans, the cowl worn by 
scholars. He was renowned for his memory; he boasted 
that he could recite 30,000 traditions without pause. 
He was especially acclaimed for the many traditions 
he said that he had learned with Shu c ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (d. 160/776 [^.p.]), the greatest Basran tra- 
ditionist of his time. Al-TayalisF died after drinking a 
medicine made of the semecarpus anacardium nut 
(baladhur, cf. Steinschneider in W^KM, xi [1897], 319, 
no. 315). 

Al-TayalisF is particularly famous for his collection 
of traditions, called the Musnad. It is preserved in an 
ancient Haydarabad edition of 1321/1903 which con¬ 
tains 2,768 traditions, some two dozen of which strike 
one by their remarkable length. Since this number is 
positively modest in comparison with the figures of 
tens of thousands of traditions which all the sources 
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agree in attributing to him, it could be maintained 
that what we have in that Musnad does not constitute 
the entire collection but is only that part comprising 
solely prophetic traditions transmitted with more or 
less uninterrupted isnad strands by Companions, the 
so-called musnad [q.v] strands. When his Musnad is 
compared with the collections entitled Musannaf made 
by his younger colleagues 'Abd al-Razzak al-San'am 
(d. 211/827 [q.v]) and Abu Bakr b. AbT Shayba (d. 
235/849 [?.*>.]), each of which does indeed contain 
several tens of thousands of reports, the surmise is 
tenable that al-Tayalisi’s Musnad , as we have it now, 
is a collection from which all the reports supported 
by less well-attested isnad strands have been removed 
according to the isnad criteria of post-classical times: 
it does not contain Companion reports ( mawkujat ), 
hardly any Successor reports of the type called mur- 
sal [q.v] and no personal opinions of early fukaha 3 
that go by the term akwal , all three categories occur¬ 
ring in abundance in the Musannafs mentioned. 
Although this is not substantiated in the Haydarabad 
edition or anywhere else as far as can be ascertained, 
al-Tayalisfs Musnad as we have it now may be an 
anonymously abridged version of an original corpus 
several times the size of the present Musnad\ a corpus 
that is apparently no longer extant. But what this 
presumably larger collection may have contained in 
addition to the Haydarabad Musnad is not entirely 
lost: Ibn Abf Shayba’s Musannaf quotes dozens of 
reports on the authority of al-TayalisF which cannot 
be traced in his Musnad and which may therefore 
conceivably have been part of the massive original. 
Since he allegedly relied so heavily on his memory, 
a certain number of mistakes he made in isnads were 
imputed to him (only ten out of 40,000, according 
to some authorities), but they did not damage his 
overall reputation too much. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalani, Tahdhib 
al-tahdhib , Haydarabad 1325, iv, 182-6; Mizzi, 
Tahdhib al-kamal , ed. R.'A. Ma'ruf, xi, 401-8; for 
some of al-Tayalisfs mistakes, see 'Abd Allah b. 
'Adi al-Djurdjani, al-Kamil ji du‘afa } al-ri^al, ed. 
Beirut 1988 3 , iii, 278-81, and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Ta’nkh Baghdad ix, 24-9. His Musnad was edited 
again with the traditions arranged according to fikh 
chapters by Ahmad c Abd al-Rahman al-Banna al- 
Sa'atl as Minhat al~ma c bud ji tartlb musnad al-Tayalisi 
Abi Dawud , 2 parts in 1, Cairo 1372/1952. 

(G.H.A. Juynboll) 

al-TAYALISI, Dja'far b. Muhammad [Ghulam 
Tha'lab] b. Dja'far [b. Hatim al-Wasiti], a philo¬ 
logist, who lived in the middle of the 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury. A pupil of the Kufan and Basran schools of 
philology, he probably was a son of the ghulam Tha'lab 
Abu Dja'far Muhammad b. Dja'far (d. 327/938-9; 
Yakut, Irshad, vi, 464). He was connected directly with 
Ibn Durustawayh (d. 346/957 [^.t>.]) and to Abu 'Umar 
Muhammad b. £ Abd al-Wahid [al-Zahid al-Mutarriz] 
(d. 345/957), another close pupil {ghulam ) of Tha'lab’s 

[?•»•]; 

His small work Kitab al-Mukathara Hnda Tmudhakara 
shows al-Tayalisi as a talented beginner. In a short 
introduction, he explains that it is his intention to 
present poets with similar names (ism) or surnames 
(lakab) (87 of the former and 32 of the latter from 
pre-Islamic and Islamic times) with the purpose of 
distinguishing them from well-known bearers of this 
name or surname. He begins with the famous al- 
A'sha Maymun b. Kays [< q.v .] and adds 15 other bear¬ 
ers of this lakab, together with verses and anecdotes, 
but omits, for example, the well-known A'sha Hamdan 


[q.v.]. The number of verses given by him which are 
otherwise unknown is not without importance. In the 
course of the work, the articles become shorter, to 
end as simple lists of names. The longest article is 
that on 'Umara (no. 56), a great-grandson of the poet 
Djarlr [q .».]; it contains information on Wasit [< q.v .] 
and on poems by Jews. A first, inadequate, edition 
after a modern copy (1317/1899) of an old manu¬ 
script (614/1217), was published by R. Geyer in SB 

AK. Wien , cciii (1927), Abh. 4; M. Tawit al-Tandji 
published a second edition, based on the old manu¬ 
script and on an even older one (523/1129), in §arkiyat 
Mecmuasi (Ankara), i (1956), Appendix. 

Bibliography'. Brockelmann, S I, 43, 184; Sezgin, 

ii, 97, 101, 247. (R. Sellheim) 

TAYAMMUM (a.), the recommendation or 
permission to perform the ritual ablution 
with sand instead of water in certain cases, is 
based on two passages in the Kur’an, IV, 43/46 and 

V, 7 /9. The latter passage runs as follows: “And if you 
are in a state of impurity ($; unub an ) purify (fa-ttahharu) 
yourselves. But if you are ill, or on a journey or if 
you come from the privy or you have touched women 
and you find no water, take fine clean sand {sa < id an 
tayyib an ) and rub your faces and hands with it.” Sura 
IV, 43/46, is nearly identical except that the phrase 
“with it” is lacking from the sentence “and rub your 
faces and hands with it”. According to the Shaft'Is 
(see al-Baydawi on IV, 46), “with it” means that there 
must be some sand in the hand. The Hanafis, on 
the other hand, consider the rite valid even if the 
hand has only been touched by a smooth stone. The 
word seems to have as its root-meaning “intention, 
desire” (see Lane, s.v. 3 -m-m), and is regarded as 
“weaker” than either the ghusl or the wudu 3 (al-Halabi, 
Multaka al-abhar , Beirut 1409/1989, i, 30, commentary). 

Drawing from the Milan al-kubra of al-Sha'rani 
(Cairo 1279, i, 143 ft), the points of difference between 
the madhhabs may be summed up as: a) the material 
(earth, sand, etc.); b) the obligation to look for water; 
c) the question how far face and hands are to be 
rubbed and into what legal categories these rubbings 
fall; d) the question what one should do if one finds 
water after he has already begun the salat; e) the ques¬ 
tion whether a single tayammum suffices for two fard 
rites; f ) the question whether one who has performed 
the tayammum before his salat may act as imam for a 
person who has performed the ablution with water; 
g) the question whether tayammum is permitted before 
the salat at festivals and for the dead, if one is not 
on a journey; h) the question whether one who is not 
travelling, and has difficulty getting water for a salat , 
the legal time for which is about to expire, should 
repeat the salat performed after tayammum as soon as 
he has found water; i) the question whether it is per¬ 
mitted to use the little water one has for a partial 
washing and do tayammum for the rest; j) the ques¬ 
tion of what is to be done in cases of injury; k) the 
question whether the salat is to be repeated in four 
cases in which it has been performed after tayammum. 

There is agreement among the madhhabs on the 
point that tayammum is only performed for the face 
or hands, regardless of whether the Muslim is muhdith 
[see hadath] or djunub; whether it occurs in place of 
a washing of all or any parts of the body is a matter 
of indifference (al-NawawI, on Muslim, Sahih , Cairo 
1283, i, 406). 

In the Talmud (Berakot, fol. 15a), a permit to use 
sand in case of want of water similar to that of the 
Kur’an is given, and Cedrenus, Annales, ed. Hylander, 
Basle 1556, 206, tells how on an occasion in a journey 
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through the desert, Christian baptism was performed 
with sand. 

Bibliography : See also the commentaries on sura 
IV, 46, and V, 9; Noldeke-Schwally, G. des Q ., i, 
190; A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen? , 86; Th.W. Juynboll, Handleiding, etc. 
Leiden 1925, 58; A.J. Wensinck, Handbook of early 
Muhammadan traditions , s.v. Tayammum; c Abd al- 
Rahman al-Djazm (d. 1360/1941), al-Fikh c ala 
3 l-madhahib al-arba e a, Beirut n.d., i, 148 ff.; Muham¬ 
mad Djawar, al-Fikh 1 ala 3 l-madhahib al-khamsa , Beirut 
n.d., 76 ff.; A.K. Reinhart, Impurity/no danger , in 
History of Religions, xxx/1 (1990), 1-24. 

(AJ. Wensinck- [A.K. Reinhart]) 
TAYBA [see al-mad In a] . 

fAYF al- KH AYAL (a.), “the vision of the be¬ 
loved”, a motif of classical Arabic poetry. The 
two terms are explained as synonyms denoting an 
“apparition” or “phantom” coming in sleep. Tayf is 
derived from t-yf/t-wf “to move” or “move around”. 
Khayal (rarely khayala, pi. khayalat), from khy-l “to sur¬ 
mise” or “create” an image in one’s fancy of a thing, 
basically means “an incorporeal form or image” (Lane, 
ii, 385c), anything seen indistinctly like a shadow. The 
terms occur separately, as a rule. Their combination 
first appears in Islamic texts and is sometimes reversed 
(khayal al-tayf). 

The original structure of the motif in the nasib 
[<?.!>.] of the D}dhiliyya [q.v] appears to be as follows: 
The poet on his desert journey rests at night. His 
companions are asleep, but he keeps awake or is 
awakened and suddenly perceives the fleeting image 
of his beloved, whose tribe dwells far away. He is 
startled, even frightened, and ponders how she was 
able to cross the mountains and deserts separating 
them. Emotions of longing and sorrow are evoked, 
but eventually he recovers and sends the tayf al-khayal 
back. Mediaeval and modern scholars alike explained 
the tayf al-khayal as a vision in a dream. However, 
several elements in the narrative, e.g. the poet’s reac¬ 
tion and the deceptive character of the phenomenon, 
suggest that originally the tayf al-khayal was conceived 
as an apparition confronting the poet in the external 
world (cf. R. Jacobi, The Khayal motif in early Arabic 
poetry, in Oriens, xxxii [1990], 50-64). This interpreta¬ 
tion agrees with the etymological evidence and with 
the function of the pre-Islamic nasib , to free the poet 
from his emotional involvement in a past love affair. 

Since the early Islamic period, the tayf al-khayal is 
described by poets as a vision in a pleasant dream. 
The motif is favoured in Umayyad poetry and elabora¬ 
ted in accordance with a new ideal of love, i.e. con¬ 
stancy after separation. In the nasib of the panegyrical 
kasida [q.v.\ the original narrative is changed in several 
ways. Poets now dwell on the beauty of the “vision”, 
the pleasures of love enjoyed while asleep, and the 
disenchantment in the morning. They sometimes 
introduce elements of the rahil [q. u.] to the patron or 
use the motif as a transition (takhallus) to the follow¬ 
ing section of the ode [see nasTb]. Ghazal [^.z>.] poets, 
on the other hand, concentrate on its psychological 
aspects and praise the tayf al-khayal as the only means 
of communication between lovers kept apart. 

This last aspect is developed with added sophisti¬ 
cation in ‘Abbasid poetry. The narrative structure of 
the motif is dissolved, but traditional elements are still 
alluded to, e.g. the tayf al-khaydls perilous desert jour¬ 
ney. Poets reflect on the nature of the phenomenon, 
its causes and effects, the relation between the beloved 
and her “vision”. Occasionally the roles are reversed, 
the poet’s tayf al-khayal visiting the beloved. The meet¬ 


ing of “two visions” (tayfan/khaydlan) is a variant em¬ 
ployed with ingenuity by several poets, e.g. Abu Nuwas 
and al-Buhtun [q.vvi\ (cf. R. Jacobi, Al-Khayaldnt—a 
variation of the Khayal motif in JAL, xxvii [1996], 2-12). 
The motif never lost its appeal to later poets, and is 
also discussed by mediaeval critics. Al-Sharif al- 
Murtada (d. 430/1044) in his monograph Tayf al- 
khayal (ed. H.K. al-Sayraff, Cairo 1381/1962) contrasts 
praise ( madh ) and blame ( dhamm ) of the tayf al-khayal, 
illusion and reality (5 ff). Evidendy, love in a dream 
had its attractions in a society where the meetings of 
lovers must have been both dangerous and difficult. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): H. al-Banna Tzz al-Dln, al-Tayf wa Tkhayal 
fi ’1-shi‘r al- c arabi al-kadim, Cairo 1988; J. Seybold, 
The earliest demon lover . The Tayf al-Khayal in al- 
Mufaddaliyat, in Reorientations/Arabic and Persian poetry , 
ed. S.P. Stetkevych, Bloomington 1994, 180-9. 

(Renate Jacobi) 

TAYM ALLAH b. ThaYaba. an Arab tribe 
belonging to the branch of the Rabi c a b. Nizar (tribes 
of c Adnan) and forming part of the great ethnical 
group of the Bakr b. Wa’il. Genealogy: Taym Allah 
b. Tha*laba b. c Ukaba b. Sa‘b b. ‘All b. Bakr b. Wa’il. 
We also find it mentioned under the form Taym 
Allat, which may be the correct name, for a Muslim 
(or Christian) alteration of the name Allat to that of 
Allah is not at all unlikely, while the opposite is hardly 
conceivable. 

This tribe, as usual with so many other tribes of 
Arabia, formed an alliance (hilf) with the sister tribe 
of the Banu Kays b. Tha'laba, and each of them was 
closely associated with the Banu 'Idjl and the Banu 
c Anaza. This confederation bore the name al-Lahazim 
(the word lihzima, according to the lexicographers, sig¬ 
nifies the mastoid bone, and similar expressions are 
not unusual to indicate the solidity of an alliance); it 
was afterwards extended to the Banu Mazin b. Sa c b 
and even, it appears, to the two great Bakri subdi¬ 
visions, the Banu Dhuhl and the Banu Shavban. After 
Islam the Banu Hanrfa, another Bakri tribe, also 
entered the alliance (al-Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 
276, 1-2; Naka’id, ed. Bevan, 47, 10, 305, 9, 764, 9, 
and, especially, 725, 15. Wiistenfeld, misled probably 
by the statement in Ibn Kutayba, K al-Ma'arif ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 48, thought that the name al-Lahazim 
referred only to the Taym Allah; cf. also Reiske, Primae 
lineae, 253 n. f 255 n. h). The Taym Allah took part 
with their allies in the wars of the Bakr b. Wa*il 
against the TamTm, and we find them specially con¬ 
cerned with the battles of Zubala, Nibadj, Taythal, 
Djadud and al-Wakit (the last two fall within the 
Islamic period). It does not appear, however, that they 
distinguished themselves by any particular exploits or 
that they numbered among their leaders any person 
of note. In the two latter expeditions, the command 
was held by al-Hawfazan b. Sharik and by Abdjar 
b. Djabir, both of the Banu ‘Idjl. At a more remote 
period, the Taym Allah had fought with the rest of 
the Bakris against the Lakhmid tribes of al-Hlra: they 
are mentioned in the stories of the Tawm Uwara. 

The Taym Allah were Christians, like almost all 
the Bakr b. Wa’il (cf. al-Tabari, i, 2032 ult.), but 
they were early converted to Islam and we find them 
fighting in the wars of conquest and the civil wars; 
one of them, for example, Iyas b. ‘Abla, took part 
in the murder of the Caliph ‘Uthman (. Naka 3 id , ed. 
Bevan, 918 ff.). But it was mainly in the history of 
the eastern provinces that the Taym Allah played a 
part in the first two centuries of the Hidjra; among 
the members of this tribe who made a mark in his- 
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tory, the best-known is 'Aws b. Tha'laba b. Zufar b. 
Wadl'a, who is also known as a poet (notice in Ibn 
Hadjar, Isaba , Cairo 1325, i, 82, quoted from the 
Tabakat al-shifara 3 of Di'bil and the Mu c (jjam al-shu‘ara } 
of al-Marzubanl; verses in Yakut, Mu c ^am, ed. 
Wustenfeld, i, 830, with reference to two ancient stat¬ 
ues at Palmyra) and was governor of Khurasan; dur¬ 
ing the civil war of 65/684-5 he valiantly defended 
Harat against the troops of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr, com¬ 
manded by 'Abd Allah b. Khazin and held out for 
a whole year, with the support of all the Bakr b. 
Wa’il of Khurasan, until he fell (al-Tabari, ii, 484- 
90; al-Baladhurl, Futuh , ed. de Goeje, 414-15). Another 
poet of the Taym Allah, Nahar b. Tawsi c a (who was 
called the best poet of the Bakr in Khurasan) took 
part in the campaigns of Kutayba b. Muslim, whom 
he had once satirised but finally joined (Ibn Kutayba, 
K. al-Shfr, ed. de Goeje, 342-3; Hamasa , ed. Freytag, 
431-2; Naka 3 id, ed. Bevan, 359-60, 364-5, 368; al- 
Tabari, ii, passim ; al-Kall, AmdU , ii, 201-12, etc.). 

There were several other tribes, especially in the 
south, called Taym Allah or Taym Allat; Ibn al-Kalbf 
mentions the following: T. b. Asad b. Wabara; 
T. b. Zahw (?) b. Marr b. 'Amr b. al-Ghawth b. 
Tayyi’; T. b. Hikal. . . b. Mazin b. al-Azd; T. b. 
Rufayda b. Thawr b. Kalb; T. b. 'Amir al-Adjdar . . . 
b. Kalb; T. b. al-Namir b. Kasit; T. b. Wadm b. 
Wahballat. .. b. Kalb. 

A fraction of the Banu Taym Allah installed itself 
in the high valley of the Wadi Taym (Allah), which 
bears its name in Syria, at the foot of the Djabal al- 
Shavkh: this was one of the places of origin of the 
Druze during the 5th/11th century and numerous 
heretical groups still lived there in the 7th/13th cen¬ 
tury (see Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domi¬ 
nation fatimide, Damascus 1987, i, 368-759, ii; and Ibn 
al-Athlr, al-Kamil , index). 

Bibliography : Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen , B 17 

(Register, 447); Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, i, Tafeln, nos. 

150, 296-7, ii, Register, 543; Ibn Durayd, K al- 

Ishtikak, ed. Wustenfeld, 212-13. 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 

TAYM b. MURRA, a subdivision of Kuraysh 
[ q.v .] whose pedigree is Taym b. Murra b. Ka'b b. 
Lu’ayy b. Ghalib b. Fihr. 

All of the important figures among the Taym before 
Islam and in its early days belonged to the genealog¬ 
ical line of ‘Amr b. Ka'b b. Sa'd b. Taym. They 
included Abu Bakr [q.v], Talha b. 'Ubayd Allah [q.v] 
and Talha’s paternal uncle, Ma c mar b. 'Uthman (cf. 
M. Lecker, Biographical notes on Abu e Ubayda Ma e mar 
b. al-Muthanna , in SI, lxxxi [1995], 71-100, at 77-83, 
96-7; Malik b. Anas [q.v] was reportedly a mawla of 
the Taym; on p. 263a of the entry about him read, 
instead of Humayr, Himyar; M.J. Kister, The massacre 
of the Banu Qurayia: a re-examination of a tradition , in 
JSAI, viii [1986], 61-96, at 77-9). The central figure 
among the Taym on the eve of Islam was 'Abd Allah 
b. Djud'an [q.v] (b. ‘Amr b. Ka £ b); “during his life¬ 
time the Taym were like the members of one fam¬ 
ily and were fed by him”. 

In pre-Islamic Mecca the Taym were part of the 
coalition of Mutayyabun [see la'akat al-dam] and, 
later, of the coalition of Hilf al-Fudul [</.y.] which was 
established in the court of 'Abd Allah b. Djud'an. 

The rise of Islam gave the former merchant, Abu 
Bakr, precedence over more prestigious Kurashls. The 
leading families of the Taym accumulated in early 
Islam great fortunes, much of which came from agri¬ 
culture. Abu Bakr received from the Prophet an 
orchard in Medina which had formerly belonged to 


the Banu ’1-Nadir [q.v] and developed it by planting 
in it palm-shoots. Talha, who was the first to sow 
wheat in Medina, had fabulous revenues from his 
estates in Arabia and 'Irak and is said to have sup¬ 
ported all the destitute Taymls. 

Few Taymls held positions of authority in early 
Islam. One of them was governor of Mecca under 
'Umar b. al-Khattab; Muhammad b. Abl Bakr [q.v] 
was ‘All b. Abl Talib’s [q.v] governor in Egypt; and 
Talha’s son, who was the cousin of Mu'awiya I [q.v], 
was put by this caliph in charge of the kharad} of 
Khurasan. 

The Taym rose to some prominence under 'Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr [q.v], himself a grandson of Abu 
Bakr on his mother’s side. A grandson of Talha 
was then in charge of the kharadj. of Kufa (where his 
family owned a large estate); a great-grandson of 'Abd 
Allah b. Djud'an was Ibn al-Zubayr’s kadi and 
mu 3 adhdhin\ a grandson of Ma'mar was governor of 
Basra; and another grandson was governor of Fars. 
In the 'Abbasid period, several Taymls officiated as 
judges, mainly in Medina and Basra, and as com¬ 
manders of the shurta in Kufa. 

Bibliography : Caskel-Strenziok, Camharat an-nasab, 
Leiden 1966, ii, 542; Ibn al-Kalbl, Djamharat al- 
nasab, 79-84; Ibn Hazm, Qqamharat ansab al- c arab , ed. 
Harun, Cairo 1382/1962, 135-40; Ibn Kudama al- 
MakdisT, al-Tabyin fi ansab al-Kurashiyyin, ed. al- 
Dulayml, Beirut 1408/1988, 305-44; Mus'ab 
al-Zubayrl, Plasab Kuraysh, ed. E. Levi-Proven 9 al, 
Cairo 1953, 275-96; Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf ms. 
Reisiilkuttap Mustafa Efendi, fols. 833b-860a. 

(M. Lecker) 

TAYMA’, an ancient oasis settlement of 
northwestern Arabia, now in Saudi Arabia (lat. 
27° 37’ N., long. 38° 30' E.). According to the medi¬ 
aeval Islamic geographers, it lay in the region called 
al-Mahad^djat, and was four days’ journey south of 
Dumat al-Djandal [q.v]\ al-MukaddasI, 107, 250, 252, 
localises it at three stages from al-Hidjr [^.y.] (in fact, 
Tayma* is some 110 km/70 miles from al-Hidjr/ 
Mada’in Salih), four stages from Tabuk [q.v] and four 
from the Wadi ’1-Kura [q.v]. It lies in a depression, 
the length of which J.A. Jaussen and R. Sauvignac 
put at 3.2 km/2 miles, with a breadth of 460 m/1,500 
feet. The subterranean waters collected and burst forth 
into a well 12-14 m/40-45 feet deep and about 18 
m/60 feet in diameter, according to the same two 
travellers (Mission archeologique en Arabie , Paris 1909, ii, 
133-63, Tables lxi-lxiv). 

A Taymanite caravan is mentioned on a cuneiform 
tablet of ca. 740-730 B.C. and then in inscriptions 
from the time of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon (7th 
century B.C.) (Akkad. Te-ma, Te-ma-a, Te-ma- 3 ), and 
in the Old Testament (Hebr. Tema 3 , Tema 3 ) as a major 
caravan town and oasis (Isa. xxi. 14; Jer. xxv. 23; 
Job vi. 19), apparently associated with Tema, “a son 
of Ishmael” (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chron. i. 30). Together 
with Dedan, it was the major urban centre of North 
Arabia. In early Christian times it came within the 
Nabataean realm. Various inscriptions in Imperial 
Aramaic and in the early North Arabian language 
Taymanite (formerly called Thamudic A; see thamu- 
dic) and then, from later times, in Nabataean, have 
been found there (see R. Degen, Die aramaische Inschriften 
von Taima 3 und Umgebung, in Neue Ephemeris fur semitische 
Epigraphie, ii, Wiesbaden 1974, 79-90; F.M. Cross Jr., 
A new Aramaic stele from Tayma 3 , in Catholic Biblical Qtly., 
xlviii [1986], 387-94; A. Livingstone and K. Beyer, 
Die neuesten aramdischen Inschriften aus Taima, in fjDMG, 
cxxxvii [1987], 285-96). 
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Tayma* appears in pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, as in 
Imru* al-Kays, Mu c allaka , v. 76: “it (the rain storm) 
does not leave a palm-tree in Tayma* nor a house 
unless it is built of stone”. Like other oases in North 
Arabia, it was settled by immigrant Jews or Jewish 
proselytes. Among them was al-Samaw*al b. 'Adiya 
[</.y.], the lord of the citadel of al-Ablak al-Fard, men¬ 
tioned by al-A £ sha and other poets. The Jewish inhab¬ 
itants were not inclined to be friendly to Muhammad, 
but when they learned how their co-religionists in the 
Wadi ’l-Kura, who had resisted, had been treated, 
they voluntarily submitted and were thus allowed to 
retain their lands on payment of a yearly tribute 
(d}izya) ( ca . 7/628); nevertheless, they were expelled 
from the land, like the other Jews in Arabia, by £ Umar 
(al-Baladhurf, Futuh , 34-5). In the 4th/ 10th century, 
Ibn Hawkal describes it as more thickly populated 
than Tabuk and as the market and provisioning cen¬ 
tre for the Bedouin of the surrounding area {mumtdr 
al-badiya ) (ed. Kramers, 34, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
33). Al-Hamdanf says that, in his time, the region of 
Tayma* was in the territory of the Banu Tayyi* 
ed. Muller, i, 131). Al-MukaddasI {loc. cit.) gives a 
more detailed picture of its situation in a well-watered, 
wide depression with a spring, many wells, some of 
which have fallen in, fine gardens, and many palm 
trees with excellent dates; on the other hand, he cen¬ 
sures the avarice of the inhabitants and laments the 
lack of distinguished scholars from this town. In the 
next century, al-Bakri refers to its wealth in dates, 
figs and grapes (ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 208-9). The densely 
populated town had a wall, a farsakh in length, run¬ 
ning along a brook. 

Of modem travellers, Doughty was in Tayma* in 
1877, when the settlement had recently peacefully 
recognised the authority of Ibn Rashid of Ha*il [q.v], 
but was still paying an annual khuwwa [q.v.] or pro¬ 
tection money to the older masters of the region, the 
Banu Sakhr. He describes the famous well-pit, al- 
Haddadj, which irrigated the palm groves of the cen¬ 
tral one of Tayma*’s three quarters ( Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, new ed., London 1921, i, 285-300 and index). 
Huber and Euting were there in 1884, and it was 
then that Huber purchased the famed 6th century 
B.C. stele, now in the Louvre. Euting gives a good 
description of the town, with its narrow streets and 
houses surrounded by orchards. Of antiquities, he 
found the mins of temples and a quadrangular build¬ 
ing with towers at the corners. Of the citadel of al- 
Ablak, the mins of which, according to Yakut, were 
still visible in his time, he could find no traces; Jaussen 
and Savignac describe some peculiar round tumuli, 
the sides of which in the form of stairs led up to a 
small square building (J. Euting, Tagbuch einer Reise 
in Inner-Arabien, Leiden 1896-1914, ii, 148 ff., 199 ff.). 

Philby visited Tayma* in 1951, just after its semi¬ 
independent chieftain £ Abd al-Karlm of the Rumman 
family had been assassinated, with full Su'udi control 
for the first time exercised over it. He found Tayma* 
a “once prosperous, and now wretched, locality” ( The 
land of Midian, London 1957, 72-103), but in recent 
decades Tayma*, benefiting from its position on the 
main Jordan-Tabuk-Medina highway, has become 
more populous and prosperous. In 1413/1992 the 
population was 18,088, made up of 15,129 Saudis 
and 2,959 non-Saudis. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Yakut, Mifdjam al-buldan , ed. Beirut, i, 75-6, 
ii, 67; R.E. Brtinnow and A. von Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia , Strassburg 1904-9, iii; A. Musil, 
Northern Negd, a topographical itinerary, New York 1928, 


224-9 and index; F.V. Winnett and W.L. Reed, 
Ancient records from. North Arabia , Toronto 1970; 
Abdullah AJ-Wohaibi, The Northern Hijaz in the writings 
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(F. Buhl-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
al-TAYR [see al-ta*ir]. 

TAYYI* or T^YY, nisba TaT, an Arab tribe, 
which like others such as al-Azd and Kinda, emigrated 
from the Arabian south and settled in the north, in 
the plateau of Shammar [q.v] , which contained the 
two ranges Adja* and Salma, called after the tribe 
Djabala Tayyi*. As a result of their occupation of 
Shammar, the north Arab tribe of Asad lost some of 
its territory but the two tribes fraternised and were 
called “the two allies”, al-Hallfan. The two main sub¬ 
divisions of the tribe were al-Ghawth and Djadila, part 
of whom lived on the mountain, called Djabaliyyun, 
part on the plain, called al-Sahliyyun, and the third 
on the sands, called al-Ramliyyun. 

Tayyi* played an important role in pre-Islamic times, 
and its name became the generic one for the Arabs 
in the Syriac sources, Tayyaye (West Syriac pronun¬ 
ciation, Tayoye). It had important relations with Persia 
and its clients, the Lakhmids of 'Irak; and with 
Byzantium and its clients, the Ghassanids of al-Sham. 
One of them, Hassan, lent his horse to Khusraw 
Parwlz, when the latter fled from Bahram Cubln, and 
the last Lakhmid king, al-Nu'man [q.v], married two 
women from the tribe, which, however, refused him 
dfcuodr when he fled from Khusraw. After the death 
of al-Nu'man, Iyas b. Kabfsa settled with some of his 
tribesmen from Tayyi* in al-Hlra [q.v] and became its 
governor, A.D. 602-11; he also commanded the Perso- 
Arab troops against the tribe of Bakr at the battle of 
Dh u Kar [q.v.]. Tayyi*’s relations with the Ghassanids 
were chequered, but they improved when after the 
Harb al-Fasad, the Fasad War, between al-Ghawth 
and Djadila, the latter, who were Sahliyyun, left for 
Syria and settled near Aleppo-Kinnasrln, where they 
had a hadir, known as Hadir Tayyi*. The tribe adopted 
Christianity, but some of them obviously remained 
pagan, since these are known to have worshipped two 
idols, al-Fils and Ruda, the former of which was 
destroyed by 'All b. Abl Talib at the command of 
Muhammad. 

Tayyi* continued to play an important role in Islamic 
times. It sent a delegation to Muhammad in Medina 
and adopted Islam. One of them, Rafi' b. £ AmIra, 
was the guide of Khalid b. al-Walld during his famous 
march from 'Irak to Bilad al-Sham. That part of Tayyi* 
that had moved to Aleppo-Kinnasrln in the 6th cen¬ 
tury fought with Byzantium, and Abu 'Ubayda found 
them in their hadir in 17/638, when some of them 
adopted Islam while others did not. Those of the 
Tayyi* that remained in Bilad al-Sham formed part 
of the Umayyad adfnad and fought under Habis b. 
Sa £ d with Mu'awiya against 'All at SiflTn in 37/657. 
Some members of the tribe distinguished themselves 
in this early Islamic period: al-Tirimmah, the Khari- 
djite poet; £ Urwa b. Zayd al-Khayl, who took part 
in the conquests, in Rayy and against the Daylamfs; 
and Kash'am, who fought and killed Dahir, the Indian 
king. They did well in 'Abbasid times also: Kahtaba, 
the prominent leader of the da e wa for the 'Abbasids 
in Khurasan, was one of them, and so was al-Haytham 
b. 'Adi, the well-known aktbari , as well as two of 
the foremost poets, Abu Tammam and al-Buhturl. 
The one, however, who entered the annals or world 
literature was the proverbially-generous pre-Islamic 
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poet Hatim, after the foremost poet of the German 
language assumed his name in the West-dstlicher 
Diwan. 

For the very important role the Tayyi* played in 
Syria in the 4th/10th century during the Crusades, 
see e.g. Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domi¬ 
nation Jatimide , Damascus 1987-9, index s.v. Tayy and 
s.v. Banu Djarrah [see djarrahids]. 

Like some of the Arab tribes in Bilad al-Sham, a 
part of the Tayyi* emigrated to Umayyad al-Andalus; 
since then, vague recollection of their Arabian prove¬ 
nance is still echoed in the Arabia of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, in the region of Shammar. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Gamharat an- 
nasab, ii, 57-61; Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtikak , ed. 'Abd 
al-Salam Harun, Cairo 1958, 380-97; Ibn Hazm, 
rpamharat ansab al-'Arab , ed. Harun, Cairo 1962, 
398-404, 487, 491; Baladhuri. Futuh , ed. S. Munadj- 
djid, Cairo n.d., i, 172; G. Rothstein, Die Dynas- 
tie der Lahmiden in al-Hira, Berlin 1899, 111-125; 
Goethe, “Buch Suleika”, in West-dstlicher Diwan , in 
Werke, Frankfurt 1979, i, 288-312; Fu*ad Hamza, 
Kalb Qazirat al-Arab , Mecca 1352/1933-4, 233. 

(Irfan Shahid) 

al-TAYYIBIYYA, a branch of the Isma'Il- 
iyya [^.r.] with several subdivisions. The Tayyibiyya 
split off from the rest of the Musta'li Isma'ilis soon 
after the death in 524/1130 of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Amir bi-Ahkam Allah, recognised as the twentieth imam 
of the Musta'li Isma'ilis. The official Musta'li da'wa 
organisation in Cairo recognised al-Amir’s cousin and 
successor on the Fatimid throne, al-Hafiz, and the 
later Fatimids as the rightful imams. However, some 
Musta'li groups in Egypt and Syria as well as the 
majority in Yaman acknowledged the rights of al- 
Amir’s infant son al-Tayyib to the imamate, rejecting 
the claims of al-Hafiz and the Musta'lT Hafizi da ( wa. 
These Musta'li IsmaTlis were initially known as al- 
Amiriyya, but later, after the establishment of the in¬ 
dependent Tayyibi da'wa in Yaman, became designated 
as al-Tayyibiyya. 

In Yaman, which remained the chief stronghold 
of Tayyibi Isma'ilism for several centuries, the cause 
of al-Tayyib was originally championed by al-Malika 
al-Sayyida al-Hurra, the effective ruler of Sulayhid 
Yaman, who like her predecessors in the IsmaTli 
Sulayhid dynasty [^.y.] had acknowledged the suze¬ 
rainty of the Fatimids. The queen al-Sayyida had ear¬ 
lier sided with the Musta'li camp in the Nizari-Musta'li 
schism. By the final years of al-Amir’s rule, however, 
al-Sayyida had drifted apart from the Fatimid regime; 
and the Hafizi-Tayyibi schism in Musta'li IsmaTlism 
provided the opportunity for al-Sayyida to assert her 
independence. The Sulayhid queen now became the 
official leader of the Tayyibi community in Yaman, 
severing her ties with Cairo. Al-Sayyida’s decision 
was fully endorsed by the da‘i al-Dhu’ayb b. Musa 
al-Wadi'T, the then administrative head of the Musta'lT 
Isma'Ili da ( wa in Yaman. Due to close relations between 
Sulayhid Yaman and Gudjarat, the Tayyibi cause was 
also upheld in western India, which was eventually 
to account for the bulk of the Musta'lT Tayyibi 
Isma'ilis, known there as Bohras (Bohoras [^.y.]). 

Nothing is known about the fate of al-Tayyib, who 
seems to have been murdered in his infancy. However, 
it is the belief of the Tayyibis that al-Tayyib survived 
and went into concealment, and that the Tayyibi ima¬ 
mate subsequently continued secretly in his progeny, 
during the current period of satr initiated by al-Tayyib’s 
own concealment. At any rate, until her death in 
532/1138, al-Sayyida made every effort to consolidate 


the da e wa on behalf of al-Tayyib. It was soon after 
526/1132 that al-Sayyida declared al-Dhu’ayb as al- 
da c t al-mutlak , or the da c i with absolute authority em¬ 
powered to conduct the da c wa activities on behalf of 
the hidden Tayyibi imam. This marked the foundation 
of the independent Tayyibi da c wa ( al-ddwa al-Tayyi¬ 
biyya) in Yaman. Having earlier broken her relations 
with the Fatimid state, she had now also made the 
Tayyibi dtfwa independent of the Sulayhid state, which 
ensured the survival of Tayyibi Isma'ilism after the 
downfalls of both the Fatimid and Sulayhid states. 

On al-Dhu’ayb’s death in 546/1151, Ibrahim b. al- 
Husayn al-Hamidi [< 7 .^.] succeeded to the leadership 
of the Tayyibi da e wa as the second da ( i mutlak. Ibrahim 
(d. 557/1162) introduced the Rasa’il Ikhwdn al-Safa > 
into the religious literature of the Tayyibi community 
in Yaman, and also formulated a new synthesis 
in the doctrinal domain, combining the Fatimid da.% 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani’s cosmological system based 
on ten separate intellects as expounded in his Rdhat 
al- ( akl with mythical elements. Ibrahim al-Hamidi’s 
major work, Kitdb Kanz al-walad (ed. M. Ghalib, 
Wiesbaden 1971), provided the basis of the distinc¬ 
tive Tayyibi gnostic haka’ik system and was used as 
a model for later Tayyibi writings on the subject. The 
Tayyibi haka’ik found their fullest description in the 
Zahr al-ma c ant (ed. M. Ghalib, Beirut 1991) of Idris 
'Imad al-Din (d. 872/1468), the foremost Tayyibi his¬ 
torian and the community’s nineteenth da l X mutlak. In 
both Yaman and India, the Tayyibis have preserved 
a good portion of the Isma'ili religious literature pro¬ 
duced during the Fatimid and later times. 

In Yaman, Haraz remained the traditional strong¬ 
hold of he Tayyibi da c wa. In general, the Tayyibis 
of Yaman maintained peaceful relations with the 
Ayyubids, Rasulids and Tahirids, but their hostile rela¬ 
tions with the Zaydis were often marked with open 
warfare. Meanwhile, the growth of the Tayyibi com¬ 
munity of western India was closely supervised by the 
da e l mutlak in Yaman who regularly appointed the 
heads of the Tayyibi Bohra community there. Large 
numbers of Hindus converted to Tayyibi Isma'Ilism 
especially in Cambay, Patan, Sidhpur and, later, in 
Ahmadabad, where the headquarters of the Indian 
doLwa were established. In 946/1539, the position of 
da c i mutlak passed to an Indian, and in 974/1567 the 
twenty-fifth da c x Djalal b. Hasan transferred the cen¬ 
tral headquarters of the Tayyibi da c wa from Yaman 
to Gudjarat. On the death of Da’ud b. 'Adjabshah, 
the twenty-sixth da% in 999/1591 (or less probably 
in 997/1589), his succession was disputed, causing the 
Da’udl-Sulaymani schism in the Tayyibi community. 
The great majority of the Tayyibi Bohras, comprising 
the bulk of the Tayyibi community, acknowledged 
Da J ud Burhan al-Din b. Kutbshah (d. 1021/1612) as 
their twenty-seventh da% henceforth they became 
known as Da’udis. A small group of the Yamani Tay¬ 
yibis, too, supported the Da’udi cause. On the other 
hand, a minority, consisting of the bulk of the Yamani 
Tayyibis and a small group of Tayyibi Bohras, upheld 
the succession of Sulayman b. Hasan (d. 1005/ 
1597), the deputy of Da^ud b. 'Adjabshah in Yaman. 
These Tayyibis became designated as Sulaymanis. 
Henceforth, the Da’udis and Sulaymanis followed dif¬ 
ferent lines of da c is. In both cases, the office of da c t 
mutlak soon became hereditary, each da e l designating 
his successor by the rule of the nass. 

The forty-second Da’udi dd ( l Yusuf Nadjm al-Din 
(1200-13/1785-98), transferred the headquarters of the 
Da’udT da e wa to Surat, where the famous seminary 
known as the Sayfi Dars was founded by his brother 
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and successor c Abd 'All Sayf al-Din (1213-32/1798- 
1817). The administrative headquarters of the Da’udT 
da c wa were established in Bombay, at the Badri Mahal, 
in the time of the fifty-first da% Sayyidna Tahir Sayf 
al-Din (1333-85/1915-65), the father of the present 
da c i Sayyidna Muhammad Burhan al-Din. In India, 
several groups split off at various times from the 
Da’udT Bohra community. The total size of the Da*udr 
community is currently estimated at around 800,000. 
Since 1088/1677, the position of the da‘1 mutlak of 
the Sulaymam Tayyibls has remained in the Makraml 
family of the Banu Yam, with minor interruptions. 
After being expelled from Haraz in 1289/1872 by 
the Ottomans, the Sulaymam da'is established their 
headquarters in Nadjran [q.v], in northeastern Yaman, 
now in Saudi Arabia. There have been no schisms 
in the Sulaymam community, currently numbering to 
about 50,000 persons who live mainly in the north¬ 
ern areas of Yaman. There are only a few thousand 
Sulaymam Bohras in India. 

Bibliography : The main sources for the early 
history of the Tayyibl da ( wa in Yaman are Idris 
c Imad al-Din b. al-Hasan’s Nuzhat al-afkar , 2 vols., 
and his c Uyun al-ahhbar wa-Junun al-athdr , vii, which 
are still in manuscript form. The later history of 
the Tayyibiyya, in Yaman and India, is covered 
in Kutb al-Din SulaymandjI, Muntazal al-akhbar 
(unpubl.), relating the events until 1240/1824, and 
in Muhammad 'All Rampurf’s Mawsim-i bahar (Bom¬ 
bay 1301-11/1884-93), iii, completed in 1299/1882. 
Full bibliographical references to the literature of 
the Tayyibiyya are to be found in I.K. Poonawala, 
Biobibliography of Isma'lti literature , Malibu, Calif. 1977, 
133-250. 

Studies. S.M. Stern, The succession to the Fatimid 
Imam al-Amir, the claims of the later Fatimids to the ima- 
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London 1953, 265-305; H.F. al-Hamdanl, al~Sulay- 
hiyyun wa Tharaka al-Fatimiyya fi ’l-Yaman, Cairo 
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taining further bibliographical references). 

(F. Daftary) 

TAZA, a town of northeastern Morocco (lat. 
34° 16' N., long. 4° 01' W.) about 100 km/60 miles 
east-north-east of Fas [q. z/.] (Fez). It lies in a trough 
between the Rif [q. z/.] massif and the northern spurs 
of the Middle Atlas which is drained by the Wadi 
Inaouene (Innawen), an affluent of the Wadi Sebou. 
This trough carries the historic highway from Fez and 
Meknes to Oujda, Tlemcen and northwestern Algeria, 
and is also the route of the railway likewise con¬ 
necting these points. Taza, situated at a gap between 
the mountains some 3 km/2 miles wide only, thus 
marks the rough boundary between the central 
Maghrib and the Extreme Maghrib (al-maghrib al-aksa) 
[see al-maghrib . i, n]. The great importance of the 
east-west route through this depression, and the strate¬ 
gic and economic advantages secured by occupation 
of the site of Taza, in part defended by the steep 
ravine of the Wadi Taza flowing northwards to the 
west of the town, must have early encouraged a foun¬ 
dation of some significance there. Traces of habita¬ 
tion from Neolithic times have been found, although 
the role of the place in Classical Antiquity, including 
Roman and Byzantine times, is unclear. 

In early Islamic times (2nd-4th/8th-10th centuries), 
Taza was the most important settlement in the region 


occupied by one of the groups of the Miknasa, semi- 
nomadic Berbers. According to Ibn Khaldun, it was 
they who founded the ribat of Taza. This statement 
is evidently inaccurate in this form. Taza was not yet 
reckoned a ribat. It must nevertheless have played an 
important part in the defence against the Idrlsids as 
partisans of the Fatimids of Kayrawan, then against 
the Fatimids as partisans of the Umayyads of Cordova. 
Taza, however, as a fortified town and a ribat , was 
properly a foundation of the Almohads. In 528/1133 
‘Abd al-Mu’min, having made himself master of the 
High and Middle Atlas, had arrived in the depres¬ 
sion of Taza. There the conqueror seems to have sus¬ 
pended his advance. It was not till later that he tackled 
the ranges of the Rif and did not yet attempt to 
descend into the plains to meet Almoravid forces. He 
seems, however, to have felt the necessity of holding 
the important strategic point, of building a citadel 
there and placing a garrison it it. Those who held 
this frontier post of the Almohad dominions were nat¬ 
urally assimilated to the men of the ribats (we know 
that the struggle against the Almohads had the attrac¬ 
tions of a holy war). To call the new fortress a ribat 
was giving it the value of a pious work. As a matter 
of fact, Taza never played the religious role of a ribat. 
It remained, as before, a military post guarding the 
road to Fas. A great part of the ramparts built by 
£ Abd al-Mu’min seems to have survived. It is a cur¬ 
tain of rubble flanked by towers unequal in size, with 
the remains of an outer wall in front of it at places. 

For lack of defenders, Almohad Taza hardly made 
any resistence to the Marinids, who took it in 613/ 
1216. Its new lords also devoted attention to its 
defences; they restored the great mosque on two occa¬ 
sions (693/1294 and 754/1353) and endowed it with 
madrasas. In their time, Taza for once at least did its 
duty in guarding the pass when it was attacked by 
the c Abd al-Wadid sultan of Tlemcen, Abu Hammud 
II, who besieged it for a week in 784/1382 and was 
forced to retrace his steps. 

At the beginning of the *16th century, we have a 
description of Taza by Leo Africanus. He regards it 
as the third town of the kingdom; it was adminis¬ 
tered as a kind of appanage allotted to the second 
son of the Wattasid sultan of Fas. The population, 
which numbered about 5,000 householders, including 
many Jews, lived under a continual menace from the 
mountaineers around. 

To secure control of the springs which watered the 
town, and to protect himself against the attacks of the 
Turks of Algiers, a Sa'dian Sharif—perhaps Ahmad 
al-Mansur in the late 10th/16th century—provided it 
with a bastiyun , which still stands in the southeastern 
comer of the enceinte. It is noteworthy, however, 
that, as a result, this fortress of Taza never served as 
a defence against enemies from the east, but rather 
became “a citadel ready at hand for every pretender 
who rebelled in those regions against the Makhzen who 
had built it” (H. Basset and Campardou). This was the 
case in 1004/1596 when al-Nasir, a nephew of al- 
Mansur, rebelled against the sultan and made Taza 
his base of operations, and again in 1074/1664 when 
the first of the ‘Alawid sultans al-Rashfd made it his 
headquarters for his attack on Fas, and in 1084/1673 
when Ahmad b. Muhriz held out there against his 
uncle, Sultan Mawlay Isma'Il. 

Mawlay Isma'Tl erected various religious buildings 
in the town, but Taza was by now becoming a place 
of secondary importance only. In 1844 Mawlay c Abd 
al-Rahman led the Ghiyata tribesmen of the Taza 
region against the French general Bugeaud, but the 
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Moroccan forces were defeated at the Wadi Isly. It 
was also from Taza that Mawlay al-Hasan in 1874 
led a punitive expedition against these same Ghivata. 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Azfz despatched thither a powerful 
mahalla [q.v.] or expeditionary force in 1895 in order 
to strengthen his authority there; but in 1902 the pre¬ 
tender Bu Hmara [q.v.] (Abu Himara) seized power 
at Taza and proclaimed himself sultan there, and 
was not finally dislodged and captured till 1909. The 
town was much damaged in the unrest and fighting 
of 1903-5; the Jewish quarter or mellah [see mallah] 
was destroyed, and its inhabitants fled to Melilla, Deb- 
dou and Tlemcen, only in part returning after the 
French occupation. 

Taza was occupied by French troops on 10 May 
1914, and used as a base for operations in the Rif 
and in the mountains to the south against the Ghivata 
and Waza/fn, who were not finally reduced until 1928. 
Under the Protectorate, Taza grew in population. On 
the uppermost terrace, at an altitude of 585 m/1,920 
feet, lay the old town, with its walled medina. On 
the middle terrace, at an altitude of 500 m/1,640 
feet, there was laid out in 1914 the military encamp¬ 
ment and, from 1920 onwards, a new town, which 
eventually acquired a population of several thousand 
Europeans. The railway station was on the lowest ter¬ 
race, at an altitude of 445 m/1,460 feet. With a popu¬ 
lation of around 35,000 before the Second World 
War, by the 1980s Taza had a population of 108,000. 
It is the administrative centre of the muhafaza or prov¬ 
ince of Taza, which in the 1980s had a population 
of 616,000. 

The monuments of the very interesting medina of 
Taza include walls of Almohad construction, strength¬ 
ened by the Marfnids; a Great Mosque, founded in 
the 6th/12th century by ‘Abd al-Mu’min before that 
of Tinmal [q.v.]\ the mosque of the Andalusfs, with 
an Almohad minaret; the Dar al-Makhzan palace, 
probably by Mawlay al-Rashrd in the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury, now almost wholly in ruins; and the massive, 
square Bastiyun, in the ancient kasba (see above). 
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(G. Mar^ais*) 

TAZARWALT, T azerwalt, conventionally Taze- 
roualt, a district of the extreme southwest of 
Morocco, within the Anti-Atlas mountains. 

The region was probably originally occupied by 
Masmuda [q-v.] Berbers, but it only became of general 
significance in the history of Morocco with the career 
and charisma of the Idrisid sharif [see shurajfaJ Ahmad 


u-Musa (d. 971/1563 [see hmad u-musa]). Ahmad’s 
kubba , containing also the tombs of some of his de¬ 
scendants, became the site of a major twice-yearly 
pilgrimage and fair ( mawsim , or amuggar in the Berber 
Tashelhit dialect) located at Sidi Ahmad u-Musa (44 
km/27 miles to the east of Tlznit). Political power in 
Tazarwalt was acquired by the saint’s great-grandson, 
the marabout c Alf Abu Darm‘a (often referred to as 
Abu Hassun), who became head of the zawiya there 
in 1022/1613 and who fortified the town of Hi gh in 
1034/1625, making it his capital, from where he ruled 
until his death in 1070/1659. Taking advantage of 
the weakening of the Sa‘dian dynasty after the death 
of Sultan Ahmad al-Mansur (1012/1603), ‘Alf was 
able to monopolise the western Saharan trade, with 
the help of Jewish traders who were attracted to Illgh 
and who established a mellah [see mallah]. ‘All also 
secured vast territories in the Atlas and Saharan regions 
by the mid-1 1 th/ 17th century. During this period, a 
new ruling dynasty emerged from the ‘Alawf &urafa > 
of the southeastern district of TafTlalt [< 7 -p.], which 
brought an end to Tazarwalt’s political power when 
Mawlay al-RashTd destroyed the fortress of High in 
1081/670 and dispersed ‘All’s heirs into the Sahara. 

Political power in Tazarwalt was revived in Il lgh 
at the end of the 18th century by the maraboutic 
family of Abu DamTa under the ^an/Hashim b. ‘All 
(murdered 1825) and, especially, by his son Husayn 
(d. 1886). Utilising the mawsims and a growing Jewish 
community in Illgh to conduct trade, Tazarwalt became 
the most important commercial emporium in south¬ 
western Morocco, linking European commerce from 
the port of Essaouira [see al-sawTra] with the trans- 
Saharan trade. Although recognising the sovereignty 
and the spiritual authority of the ‘Alawi" sultans over 
all Morocco, Tazarwalt constituted a virtually independ¬ 
ent maraboutic principality until the late 19th century. 

Following the expeditions of Mawlay al-Hasan I in 
1882 and 1886 to the Sus, High was brought under 
the authority of the sultan, and the town of Tlznit be¬ 
came the centre of Makhzen authority in southwestern 
Morocco. A new mausoleum was built at Sldl Ahmad 
u-Musa in the years between the two royal expeditions. 
The Tazarwalt region, like the Sus in general, was 
disturbed during the resistance from 1912 of the pre¬ 
tender Ahmad al-Hlba [q.v. in Suppl.] at the onset 
of French rule, and IlTgh’s trade was largely cut off 
from the coastal ports. The Sus as a whole and the 
region of Tazarwalt were not finally brought under 
control by the French Protectorate authorities until 
1934. A census taken in 1936 counted 1,906 Muslim 
and 220 Jewish inhabitants in Tazarwalt. 

After Moroccan independence in 1955, Sid! Ahmad 
u-Musa became the central government’s administra¬ 
tive centre for Tazarwalt, and its shrine continued to 
be the site of a major pilgrimage and fair (approxi¬ 
mately 67,000 pilgrims came to the mawsim in sum¬ 
mer 1981). Ilfgh’s commercial and political significance 
was eclipsed when the government closed its weekly 
market and when, at the end of the 1950s and in 
the early 1960s, the remnants of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion emigrated, mainly to Israel. 
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(D. Schroeter) 

TAZIR (a.), a term of Islamic law meaning 
discretionary punishment, e.g. by the kadi, for 
the offences for which no hadd [^. 0 .] punishment is 
laid down. It appears to be one of the addad [< 7 . 0 .], 
words with opposing meanings, since it means both 
showing respect (ta‘zim) and disrespect by disciplining 
(ta’dib) the person concerned. 

Although the word does not occur in the Kur’an 
and Sunna, both of them seem to contain practical 
examples of ta'zir which involve the unspecified pun¬ 
ishment of crimes that are not subject to textual pun¬ 
ishments (hudud). An example would be the case of 
a recalcitrant wife ( na$hiz ). In Kur’an, IV, 34, the 
concept of “discretion”, which is the bedrock of ta e zir, 
seems to be underlined in such words as “And those 
[women] you fear may be rebellious, admonish them 
to their beds apart and beat them. If they then obey, 
do not look then for any way against them”. In the 
Sunna, ta e zir can also be traced in similar cases that 
are not subject to hudud, such as in the Prophetic 
statement that, if a person does not give zakat, he 
should be disciplined by taking part of his wealth in 
addition to the zakat. Verbal reprimand ( tawbikh ) is 
recorded in a few traditions, including one in which 
the Prophet said about a person who was being pun¬ 
ished for drinking, “reprimand him (wabbikhuh)”. Ta c zir 
as a conveniently-executed punishment plays a major 
rule in the practice of the muhtasib, since it can eas¬ 
ily be applied at his discretion in the market place 
[see hisba]. The distinction between hadd and ta f zir is 
summarised by Muhammad b. c Iwad al-Sunami, an 
Indo-Muslim scholar (d. 734/1333), in the following 
way. Hadd is specified by the text, unlike ta e zir which 
is at the discretion of the Imam', hadd lapses if based 
on suspicion ( $hubha), whereas ta'zi* is obligatory if 
there are grounds for suspicion. Hadd is not applica¬ 
ble to a minor (, sabi ), while Uf&r can be applied to 
minors. He also observes that ta c zir cannot be seen 
as a purifying punishment (tathir) (see further, EI l art. 
s.v.) when applied to a dhimmi, since the concept is 
only valid for Muslims. 

The amount of ta e zir should be lower than the low¬ 


est hadd, at least in theory. The Prophet is reported 
to have said, “he who extends the punishment of a 
non -hadd offence to that of hadd is a transgressor”. 
This principle is seen by Schacht in his Origins as an 
early principle based on an abstract arbitrary deci¬ 
sion rather than a positive doctrine, a principle evi¬ 
dently ignored by the modern penal laws in some 
Muslim countries. One example of this is the Egyptian 
law, which allows the death sentence to be imple¬ 
mented for ta ( zir crimes (article 77 and following). The 
HanafTs accept this ta'zir capital punishment which 
they term “killing as an act of punishment for the 
sake of upholding public order” ( al-katl siyasaf n ). 
Although ta'zir can be executed in many ways, as also 
hadd, al-Sunaml records the following instruments, 
which indicate that Uf&r normally falls within the area 
of minor offences: the hand, whip, stick, and dirra, 
which is a whip of ox-hide, or made of strips of hide 
on which date-stones have been stitched. 
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TA'ZIYA (a.), verbal noun from form II ( azza “to 
mourn, console, express sympathy with”, the Shr c i 
passion plays, the only form of serious drama ever 
to have developed in the Islamic world before the 
early modern period (for subsequent developments, see 
masrah; to the Bibl. of section 1. here should be 
added P.C. Sadgrove, The Egyptian theatre in the nine¬ 
teenth century, 1799-1882, London 1996; S. Moreh and 
Sadgrove, Jewish contributions to nineteenth century Arabic 
theatre. Plays from Algeria and Syria, a study and texts, 
Oxford 1996). The la c ziya is mostly performed in Persia 
and, to a certain extent, amongst the ShiT commu¬ 
nities of the western Gulf shore and in Lebanon. 

It re-enacts the suffering and death of the Prophet’s 
grandson al-Husayn [^. 0 .], third Imam of the Shi‘a, 
in a rebellion against the Umayyad caliphate at 
Karbala’ (61/680 [^. 0 .]). This battle actually took place 
on ‘Ashura day, 10 Muharram; this is now regarded 
as a martyrdom mourned vicariously by ShfTs world¬ 
wide. In Persia, the rituals of mourning for al-Husayn 
came under royal patronage when ShrT Islam was 
established as the state religion in the 16th century 
under the Safawid dynasty. On the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, tdziya signifies the bier and mausoleum of al- 
Husayn carried in procession during Muharram (see 
below). 

The ta c ziya as a form of ritual theatre stems from 
the mid-18th-century fusion of ambulatory and sta¬ 
tionary rites that had coexisted for over a millennium. 
At first, ta e ziya plays were performed at crossroads, in 
market places and town squares; later they were per¬ 
formed in the courtyards of inns and private houses. 
Finally, special structures called takiyas or Husayniyyas 
were built for their staging; some by the well-to-do 
as a pious public service; others with contributions from 
the citizens of the local district. Some Husayniyyas. were 
large, seating thousands of spectators, others were only 
large enough for family and friends. Many takiyas were 
temporary, erected by members of the community 
especially for the services from Muharram into the 
following month of Safar, when the fortieth-day observ¬ 
ances for the dead would take place. 
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The most famous ttfzjya theatre was Takiya Dawlat, 
the Royal Theatre in Tehran, built in the 1870s by 
Nasir al-Dfn Shah, of whose splendour many Western 
visitors speak; but the building’s structure was funda¬ 
mentally weak, and the entire edifice had to be torn 
down in 1946. 

Although the takiya became a major feature in 
Persian towns in the second half of the 19th century, 
a distinct takiya architecture did not evolve. There are, 
however, characteristics common to almost all takiya 
that preserve and enhance the dramatic interplay 
between actors and spectators. This is theatre-in-the- 
round. The main performing space is a stark, cur¬ 
tainless, raised platform in the centre of the building 
or courtyard. The shape of this central stage may 
vary from round to rectangular. The stage is sur¬ 
rounded by a broad circular strip which is covered 
by sand. This latter space is used for battles on foot 
and on horseback, as well as for sub-plots and action 
representing journeys, the passage of time, and changes 
of scene, the latter being indicated when performers 
jump from the stage and circle it. The actor may 
announce to the spectators that he is going to a cer¬ 
tain place; when he climbs back on to the stage, it 
means that he has arrived there. 

The action extends from the stage, through the 
sand-covered circle and into the audience. In unwalled 
takiyas , skirmishes often take place behind the audi¬ 
ence. This centrifugal movement of the action, from 
the stage in the centre out to the takiya 's periphery 
and back, envelops the spectators and draws them 
into the play’s action. The audience itself often becomes 
an actor outright. 

Stage decor in the ta'ziya is minimal, as the setting 
is meant to evoke the desolate, bleak desert of Karbala’. 
The few props are symbolic as well: for example, a 
basin of water represents the Euphrates River; the 
branch of a tree stands for a grove of palms. 

In the Takiya Dawlat during the reign of Nasir 
al-Dln Shah, the costumes were rich and splendid, 
though no attention was given to their historicity. To 
this day, the costumes are designed above all to help 
the audience identify and recognise the characters and 
their nature. The heroes dress predominantly in green; 
the villains wear red. Green symbolises Paradise and 
the family of the Prophet and thus Islam; red sym¬ 
bolises bloodshed, cruelty and oppression. The male 
actors who play women are dressed in baggy black 
garments covering them from head to toe, and their 
faces are veiled; thus even bearded men can play 
female roles as long as their voices do not give them 
away. When a protagonist drapes a white sheet of 
cloth over his shoulders which represents a burial 
shroud, it indicates that he is prepared to give up his 
life and will shortly be killed. 

In addition to the colours of the costumes, there 
is another clear division between the protagonists and 
antagonists in the ta c ztya. The protagonists sing their 
parts in the classical Persian modes (< iastgah ); the antag¬ 
onists speak theirs. All parts, heroic or villainous, are 
in rhymed verse. 

The singers are accompanied by drums, trumpets, 
nay (reed flutes), large brass cymbals, and the kama , 
a six- to eight-foot long piece of hollow bamboo with 
a cow’s horn at the end. The instrumental music also 
serves to introduce batde scenes, as background music 
to scenes without dialogue such as travel scenes, and 
is played during pauses in the action. 

In the past, actors were chosen in accordance with 
their physical suitability for a role, but those playing 
protagonists also had to have good singing voices. 


Both amateur and professional actors used to read 
their lines from folded scripts small enough to hold 
in the palms of their hands, although professional 
actors knew their lines by heart. Holding a script in 
one’s hand also indicated that the actor was only a 
role-carrier, in other words, that he was not the char¬ 
acter he portrayed. Nowadays, the members of pro¬ 
fessional troupes know most of their lines by heart, 
or if not, they pretend to and avoid referring to their 
scripts in a conspicuous manner. Frequently the antag¬ 
onists are made to appear ridiculous and grotesque 
by their role-carriers, who deliberately “out-herod 
Herod”, exaggerating their gestures and shrieking their 
lines at the top of their lungs. 

The traditional attempt to distance the actors from 
the characters they portray is often swept aside in 
recent productions of ta'ziya. Under the influence of 
films and television, the actors identify with the per¬ 
sonages they represent to such a degree that they are 
carried away by their roles, as may also be their audi¬ 
ence, with potentially explosive consequences. 

The Ufgiya director is at the same time the pro¬ 
ducer, music director, stage manager, public relations 
coordinator, and prompter. He is responsible not only 
for the music and mise-en-scene but for all props, 
arrangements with the local authorities, and financial 
returns. 

The core of the ta c ziya repertory is the plays devoted 
to the Karbala’ tragedy and the events surrounding 
it. The passage of al-Husayn from Medina via Mecca to 
his martyrdom and those of his sons and followers 
is represented in some ten plays in as many days. In 
these plays, a hero singlehandedly fights the entire 
enemy army, allowing the rest of the protagonists, 
grouped on the central stage, to reflect on their state 
and to engage in discourse of a philosophical and 
religious nature. There is only one fixed day and play 
in the Muharram repertory: the martyrdom of al- 
Husayn on ‘Ashura’. The other plays may be per¬ 
formed in varying order. Usually the sequence starts 
on the first day of the month of Muharram with a 
play devoted to the death of Muslim b. < Akll [q.v], 
al-Husayn’s emissary to Kufa. This is followed in daily 
sequence by the martyrdom of two of Muslim’s chil¬ 
dren, and then by plays about the martyrdom of 
various members of al-Husayn’s family and his com¬ 
panions. On the sixth of Muharram, The martyrdom of 
Commander Hurr is usually performed (al-Hurr b. YazTd 
[< 7 .y.] left the forces of the Umayyad caliph Yazid I 
and went over to al-Husayn). On the seventh, The 
martyrdom of Kasim the Bridegroom is reenacted; on the 
eighth, The martyrdom of e Ali Akbar (the eldest and 
favourite son of al-Husayn); and on the ninth, The 
martyrdom of c Abbas (one of al-Husayn’s half-brothers; 
‘Abbas was his standard-bearer). The basic repertory 
of the ta c ziya does not necessarily end with al-Husayn’s 
death. The performances may continue after ‘Ashura’ 
to include the tragic lot of al-Husayn’s womenfolk, 
who were taken as captives to Damascus. 

The ShrT cult of martyrology caused new plays 
about other ShF c f martyrs before and after Karbala’ 
to be added to the ta c zjya stock. Since the mid-19th 
century, plays based on the Kur’an, hadith, and even 
current events have been written and performed. 
However, such plays retain their ties to the Karbala’ 
tragedy through the employment of the gunz , or 
“digression”, a direct verbal and pictorial reference to 
the events of Karbala’ shown through the staging of 
a short episode from al-Husayn’s passion in the form 
of a tableau, a panoramic vista or a brief scene. 
This expansion of the repertory was followed by the 
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expansion of the performing time from the months of 
Muharram and Safar to the entire year. 

The ta c ziya troupes of today are often family busi¬ 
nesses, although they depend only partially on the 
income from performances. Nowadays, professional 
troupes usually stay in one place for ten days to two 
weeks, giving a different play every day. Sometimes 
there are two performances a day, one in the evening. 
A play can last from two to five hours. 

In the 1930s, Rida Shah’s government, consider¬ 
ing the ta'ziya a backward ritual, imposed restrictions 
on its performance in urban areas, and the ta c ziya 
retreated to the countryside. Ayatullah Khumavni 
(Khomeini), however, used the kfziya and other pop¬ 
ular ShiT rituals and beliefs as a means of mass mo¬ 
bilisation for the Islamic Revolution. During Iran’s 
eight-year-long war with ‘Irak, the heroism depicted 
in the triziya was enlisted to increase the fighting spirit 
of the Iranian combatants and to bring solace to those 
who had lost their loved ones. 

In Muharram processions in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, ta'zvya signifies the bier on which al-Husayn’s 
headless body was carried from the battlefield to its 
final resting place; it also stands for his tomb. The 
sizes and shapes of these portable ta'ziyas vary gready, 
from small, coffin-like structures to immense floats 
which are either carried by a crowd of men on their 
shoulders or moved along on wheels. Ta'ziyas of what¬ 
ever size are made of papier-mache, coloured paper 
and bamboo. Usually it resembles neither the ceno¬ 
taph nor the mausoleum of al-Husayn it purports to 
be. Even in this age of photography, film and inter¬ 
national travel, when artists and artisans have the 
opportunity to become acquainted with al-Husayn’s 
actual tomb, the original is seldom depicted, as the 
builders of the ta'ziya believe the artistic creation itself 
is a form of piety and of homage of al-Husayn. The 
ta c ziya more often resembles the architecture of a stan¬ 
dard Indian mosque than it does al-Husayn’s mau¬ 
soleum. Large and small ta c ziyas in their thousands 
are carried in the Muharram processions. Those who 
take part in the processions like to touch the ta'ziya s, 
as they are alleged to possess healing powers. Quite 
frequently, after the procession is over, the ta'ziyas are 
buried or submerged in water, the latter doubdess a 
Hindu influence on this Muslim ritual. 

In the mid- 19th century, the ta'ziya was brought to 
the Caribbean basin by East Indian indentured labour¬ 
ers. On the island of Trinidad, tacziyas —called ta^ja, 
due to phonetic transformation—are still being built, 
paraded, and immersed in water during the month 
of Muharram. 
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TAZWIR (a.), verbal noun of the form II verb 
zawwara, stemming from zur, defined in the lexica as 
kadhib, batil, i.e. falsehood, falsification, embellishment 
of the truth (cf. Kur’an, XXII, 31/30, XXV, 5/4, 
72, and LVIII, 2). Tazwir can therefore be used for 
the falsification or forgery of a document or piece of 
writing. 

All three categories of manuscripts, that is, official 
documents, codices and single leaves (usually calligraphs 
or miniatures), have been objects of falsification. That 
forgery was known in the early years of Islam may 
be attested by the fact that, according to Arabic 
sources, Harun al-Rashld substituted the use of paper 
for parchment in the chancery as it was more diffi¬ 
cult to erase a text written on paper or to scratch it 
out without this being noticed. Also, before paper was 
introduced into the government offices some caliphs 
preferred papyrus to parchment for their correspon¬ 
dence for the same reason. In order to prevent the 
counterfeiting of documents certain measures were 
developed. One such measure used in the drafting of 
contracts was to write out the original figure in ques¬ 
tion in the form of two equal parts instead of the 
full amount. Also, any erasures {kasht) and cancella¬ 
tions ( darb) had to be marked as such and the num¬ 
ber of lines, as well as the number of sheets ( wasl) 
forming the document had to be accounted for (see 
e.g. Djawahir al- e ukud of Muhammad al-Asyuti, Cairo 
1955, i, 12-13). 

Forgeries relating to authorship in the Middle Ages 
and earlier may not have been common, most prob¬ 
ably because of the extensive use of certificates of 
audition (sarncf [see sama‘. 2.]) and the widespread 
knowledge of the author’s works, the chains of their 
transmitters and the memorisation of their contents 
by many; however, there are many pseudo-works (not 
always intentional), and, especially in the occult sci¬ 
ences, many misattributions of works, e.g. to al-Ghazall 
or Ibn aI- ( Arabr. 

Forgeries involving the arts of the book, such as 
calligraphy, were certainly widespread. The favourite 
targets were master calligraphers. D.S. Rice, for exam¬ 
ple, discovered five faked colophons with attribu¬ 
tions to Ibn al-Bawwab [ q.v .] and it is well known that 
Yakut al-Musta c simI’s [q.vi\ calligraphy was in such 
great demand that this led to the production of many 
facsimiles (not always acknowledged as such) and/or 
forgeries. The problem here is nevertheless somewhat 
complicated due to the prevalent and well-known phe¬ 
nomenon of imitation (taklid). Thus it is not always 
possible to state whether the forgery was intended or 
not and whether it was intended for financial profit, 
since imitation constituted a fundamental element of 
the calligrapher’s training and a form of admiration 
for the master. Islamic literature has recorded a num¬ 
ber of cases of imitation involving such famous cal- 
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ligraphers as Ibn Mukla \q .».], Ibn al-Bawwab, Yakut 
and Shavkh Hamd Allah. It is said, for example, that 
Ibn al-Bawwab copied one of the thirty volumes of 
the Kur’an previously executed by Ibn MuUa. The 
volume in question was missing from the royal library, 
and the Buyid Baha’ al-Dawla [q.v. in Suppl.] ordered 
that it be completed. The result was such that when 
the newly-executed volume was presented to him, he 
could not distinguish it from the others and the set 
was retained as being in the hand of Ibn Mukla. 
Yakut al-Musta'simi is said to have imitated the work 
of Ibn al-Bawwab, whilst Shaykh Hamd Allah imi¬ 
tated that of Yakut. 

Forgery for financial profit thrived among book col¬ 
lectors. Pieces of calligraphy signed by famous mas¬ 
ters would fetch quite a lot of money and were often 
forged. Yakut al-Hamawf in his Irshad al-arib relates 
a number of stories involving counterfeits. That these 
were not isolated cases is evident from the fact that 
the famous treatise e Umdat al-kuttab (see RIMA , xvii, 
[1971]) of al-Mu c izz b. Bad is [q.v] has a section on 
how to make paper look old (ta‘tik). A number of cases 
of some very notorious forgers have come down to 
us. One of them was Muhammad al-Ahdab (d. 371/ 
981), who came to be known as al-Muzawwir (i.e. 
“the forger”). He is reported to have been able to 
forge the hand of any calligrapher. The existence of 
quite a number of forgeries in this field can be con¬ 
firmed when investigating extant illuminated codices 
in various collections around the world. As an exam¬ 
ple, a collection of 18 Kur’anic codices and 13 frag¬ 
ments preserved at McGill University Library contains 
two evident cases of forgery: one involving a Mamluk 
Kur’an attributed to Ibn Mukla (harrarahu Ibn Mukla 
al-Waztr al-A'zam) and the other, a single parchment 
leaf supposedly from the famous Mushaf al-Hadina 
ascribed to c Ali b. Ahmad al-Warrak, 410/1020. 

Because of the great appeal and value of single 
images, one-page paintings and illuminated folios 
were particularly subject to forgery. The famous 10th/ 
16th century painting of the “Seated scribe” by Bihzad 
[q.v] and many 11th/17th century drawings of Rida 
'Abbasf [q.v] were often faked. Closer to our times, 
a number of cases of outright forgeries involving the 
alteration of images have come to light. The produc¬ 
tion of these fakes was done purely for commercial 
reasons and was aimed at collectors, who often failed 
to pay attention to the compatibility of text and image. 
The alterations involved, for example, the shaving of 
damaged images and pasting them on to folios from 
other manuscripts, adding an extra folio to create a 
bifolio, and separating illustrations from the verso and 
recto. 

One should also mention here a number of early 
codices of the Kur’an ascribed to the caliphs ‘Uthman 
and ‘All, as well as to some Imams and Companions 
of the Prophet. The codices ascribed to 'Uthman and 
‘All are most certainly not authentic and belong to 
a much later period. Salah al-Dm al-Munadjdjid put 
forward a suggestion that the reason for their ascrip¬ 
tion to the two caliphs was political and/or religious. 
F. Deroche believes that the misattributions were pos¬ 
sible “because the scripts used in these Qur’ans looked 
so ancient to the Muslims of later periods that they 
believed they could only have been made in the 1st 
century.” He and many other scholars are also of the 
opinion that a high proportion of the few surviving 
examples of colophons from the first centuries of Islam 
are nothing more than fakes. 

Finally, one should note the existence of modem 
forgeries for the Western market, one notorious exam¬ 


ple being that of a forged manuscript of Kay Kawus’s 
[q.v] Kdbus-nama. 

Bibliography (in addition to the titles mentioned 
above): A. Gacek, Some technical terms relative to the 
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(A. Gacek) 

TAZYIF (a.), forgery of coins. There are many 
words associated with counterfeit coins: tazylf forgery, 
from zafa, to be adulterated, forged, hence gci'tf and 
zayf pi. zuyuf false coin, and muzayyif forger; zaghala, 
to adulterate, counterfeit, hence zaghal, counterfeit coin; 
kalaba , to change, transform, hence Arabic kallab, a 
counterfeiter, Arabic, Persian and Turkish kalb , false, 
base, impure, kalpazan, counterfeiter, from the Persian 
kalb-zan\ kallada , to falsify, hence takUd, counterfeit, 
and mukallad , counterfeited. The term bahrafa, counter¬ 
feit money, appears also in Arabic. Pejorative terms 
for coins include batil, false, unsound, currency can¬ 
celled or withdrawn from circulation, radhi, bad, cor¬ 
rupt; sattuk, suttuk, base coins coated with gold or 
silver, maghshdsh, adulterated, alloyed, base coin, kard , 
clipping coins with scissors. Laudatory terms are ibnz , 
purified gold, djayyid , good, excellent, fchalis, khass, soft, 
surah , pure unmixed (metal), and sahh , the paraph or 
official mark on an ‘Othmanli gold coin testifying to 
its authenticity. 

The chief motivation behind forgery, both ancient 
and modern, is to realise the material benefits derived 
from cheating people for gain, although forgery may 
also be used as an economic and political weapon in 
war, either to destabilise an enemy currency or to 
supplement the existing monetary stock to pay an 
army advancing through enemy territory. The falsifi¬ 
cation of precious metal currency used to be the main 
area of forgers’ activities, but now that coins have no 
more than nominal values, the forger has turned to 
paper currency, other financial instruments and objects, 
and even brand-name items as a way to achieve riches. 
For the purpose of this article, however, the forgers’ 
arts will be examined as they were traditionally prac¬ 
tised in the Islamic world. 

Despite repeated injunctions in the Kur’an to deal 
fairly in commerce by giving full weight in exchange 
for both money and goods, several commonly used 
ways of exploiting public trust by falsifying the coinage 
ancLpublic weight standards are mentioned in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish records. One was to roll or ham¬ 
mer out blanks from base metal, usually copper, which 
was both common and close in weight to silver, then 
plate it within thin sheets of gold or silver, strike it 
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into coin with official dies, mix the false pieces with 
the good and place the result in circulation. When 
well made by mint operatives, such pieces were hard 
to detect, because their outer skins were of virtually 
pure metal. Over time, however, the high points on 
the lettering and the edge wore away, leaving dark 
areas that revealed their core material. The skill needed 
for this method of counterfeiting required the com¬ 
plicity of the mint administration, if not the govern¬ 
ment authorities themselves, but a simpler process 
could be practised by a wider group, although it 
yielded poorer results at much higher risks of detec¬ 
tion. This involved making a mould of a genuine coin 
and using it to cast counterfeits which could be rubbed 
in quicksilver to give a silvery appearance to dirhams 
[</.y.] or gold dust for dinars [ 9 . 9 .]. Because the man¬ 
ufacturing process demanded little skill and no access 
to genuine dies, it was ideal for freelance counter¬ 
feiters who could quickly move from place to place 
with a minimum amount of equipment to escape de¬ 
tection and capture. It is said that the first type of 
counterfeit was often accepted in commerce but refused 
by the treasury. Today such pieces are regularly found 
in hoards of gold and silver coins, where they went 
undetected until surface corrosion revealed the cor¬ 
ruption within. The second type was accepted only 
by the gullible. 

The well-deserved distrust of coins by merchants 
and exchange dealers led to the frequent disfigurement 
of the thick fabric of Mughal muhurs and rupees by 
“test marks” (small drillings into the surface or edges 
of the flan). The common practice of clipping the 
edges of thinner coins may also have been a way of 
detecting counterfeits while illegally acquiring a stock 
of precious metal. The widespread persistence of clip¬ 
ping may have been the main reason why the 
‘Abbasids abandoned a strict, fixed weight standard 
for their coinage early in the 3rd/9th century. The 
careful manufacture and regular weight of the dinar 
and dirham under the Umayyads and early ‘Abbasids 
had permitted payments by tail (numbers of actual 
coin), but clipping made this difficult to enforce, thus 
payment by weight (mass of metal) became the rule 
in Egypt, Syria and Iran for many centuries. 

Another common way of cheating the public was 
to adulterate or debase the alloy of the coinage. In 
theory, Islamic dinars and dirhams were made from 
virtually pure gold and silver, but in practice the mint 
and government could, and frequently did, find it easy 
and profitable to adulterate the metal and pass off 
the results as coins of good alloy. These did not fool 
the experts, moneychangers and receivers for the treas¬ 
ury, but they often went undetected by the public. 
Similarly, oppressive regimes could force bad money 
on the people they ruled, which, once beyond their 
sway, was discounted to reach its real worth in pre¬ 
cious metal. Moneychangers would maintain elabo¬ 
rate charts of cross-rates between the coinages of 
different governments which they altered in line with 
intelligence received on current minting practises. 

Yet another way of counterfeiting was to strike 
more coins from a given weight of metal than the 
regulations allowed, and pocket the difference. This 
was the usual method of forgery under the Ottomans, 
where the government established the total number 
of akce s [q.v] to be struck from a 100 -dirham weight 
of silver. With a multiplicity of mints under loose gov¬ 
ernmental control, it was relatively easy to adulterate 
the silver and thus illegally and unobtrusively to expand 
the money supply. 

There are two modem approaches to the forgery 


of Islamic coins. First, imitations of trade coins are 
produced to satisfy the demands of a mass market 
for gold in the Middle East. For instance, copies of 
popular gold bullion coins of the 19th and 20th cen¬ 
turies can bring the manufacturers profit from the 
small premium of coined over uncoined gold. The 
widespread faking of gold coins of the Ottoman ruler 
Mehemmed V Reshad (r. 1327-36/1909-18 [q.v.]) dur¬ 
ing the 1950s and 60s was due to the exaggerated 
premium, often 50% or more, over the price for sim¬ 
ilar pieces of other sultans, willingly paid by country 
people in Turkey. This demand was met by jewellers 
in Syria and Lebanon as a sideline of their usual 
business. There was no faking of Islamic coins to sat¬ 
isfy the collector market until the mid-1980s, when 
the high prices paid for certain coins, especially 
Umayyad dinars of the year 77 A.H. and those bear¬ 
ing the mint name Mofdan Amir al-Mifminin bi 'l-Hidjaz 
attracted the attention of well-known counterfeiters of 
classical Greek and Roman coins. The usual tech¬ 
nique is to make moulds and casts using dentistry 
equipment. Another way is to select coins with com¬ 
mon mint names such as Misr and Wasit , then to 
tool the letter forms to resemble rare or more pop¬ 
ular mints like Makka and Filastin. The commonest 
trick is to alter the unit tis'a into sab c a to transform 
a common Umayyad dinar of the year 79 into the 
rare date 77. Unfortunately the growing interest in 
Islamic coins is certain to increase the number of 
counterfeits produced to meet this demand. 

Bibliography. H. Sauvaire, Section 13, articles 1, 
8 , 26, 38, 53, 60, 63, 76, 99, 102, 110, 117, 125, 
161, 171, in La numismatique et la metrologie musul- 
manes , Paris 1882. On the economic and religious 
problems of counterfeit money and debased cur¬ 
rency, see AsadI, al-Taysir wa ’1-iHibar wa ’l-tahrirwa 
’l-ikhtibar , ed. ‘A.A. Tulaymat, [Cairo] 1968, 115 ff. 

(R.E. Darley-Doran) 

TEBESSA, written by Yakut, Buldan , Beirut, ii, 13, 
as Tabissa, the Theveste of classical times, a town 
of eastern Algeria, situated 235 km/146 miles 
south of ‘Annaba or Bone and 19 km/13 miles west 
of the modern Tunisian frontier (lat. 35° 21' N., long. 
8 ° 06’ E., altitude 850 m/2,790 feet). 

The site of the town, on an elevated plain, has 
been inhabited since prehistoric times, as the dolmens 
at Gastel, petrographs on the rocks of Saf-Saf, inter 
alia , show, and legend attributed the foundation of 
the town to Hercules. It was a dependency of Carthage 
from the 7th century B.C. and passed under Roman 
domination after the Third Punic War (149-146 B.C.); 
Vespasian’s stationing there the Legio HI Augusta gave 
Theveste, now a municipium , a great boost, thanks also 
to the rich surrounding plain, and under Hadrian 
(117-38) it had 50,000 inhabitants. Septimius Severus 
erected it into a colonia and gave its people Roman 
citizenship. It furnished Rome with much of the annona , 
and received magnificent buildings, attested by the 
surviving ruins: an amphitheatre for 7,000 people, the 
Temple of Minerva, the Arch of Caracalla, and other 
buildings. 

Christianity appeared there from the opening of 
the 3rd century, and the town produced such martyrs 
as St. Crispin (A.D. 305). There was also a Manichaean 
presence, and a Donatist council was held there, 
although Donatism did not take deep root. With 
Christianity made the official cult under Theodosius I 
(379-95), there was erected just north of Theveste the 
basilica of St. Crispin, the finest of Christian North 
Africa. But decline began with the Vandal occupation, 
and, during the Byzantine re-occupation, the town was 
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reduced to the citadel, a rectangle of 320 m by 280 m 
surrounded by a strong rampart with three gates. 

It is not known exactly when Theveste passed under 
Arab domination, but this must have been by 84/703 
when the Maghrib was definitively conquered. It now 
became part of the domains of successive dynasties, 
from the Agh labids to the Hafsids. Having lost its 
strategic importance, its history in mediaeval times 
was relatively untroubled until the Hilalian invasion 
(443/1052 [see hilal, banu]), in which it suffered 
severely. Its name appears nowhere in Ibn Tdhari’s 
Bayan. It passed under Shi*! Fatimid control without 
a struggle, and after 294/907 was used as a base for 
completing the conquest of Ifnkiya from the Aghlabids; 
under the Fatimids it became the chef-lieu of a kura. 
The Nukkarl Abu Yazid, the “Man on the Donkey”, 
seized it in 332/944 and demolished part of the wall. 
In 390-1 the Zirid Badis had to intervene to save 
Tebessa from the attacks of rebels. In the time of the 
Hafsid Abu Bakr (718-46/1318-46), the town enjoyed 
a semi-independence under a local dkqykh, Muham¬ 
mad b. 'Abdun, until 739/1339. In 1573 there was 
a Turkish garrison there, stationed in the locality of 
the present church. Intermarriage with local women 
produced the element of the kulugblls [see kul-oghlu], 
which became dominant and spread the HanafT madh~ 
hab at the expense of the traditional Malikism. After 
Constantine fell into French hands in 1837, the Turkish 
garrison withdrew to Tunisia, and to fill the political 
void and protect the town from nomad attacks, some 
of the local notables appealed to the French. 

Hence French occupation began in 1842 but was 
not definitive till 1851. In 1865 the troops of the 
Tunisian rebel Ibn Ghidhahum [q.v. in Suppl.] were 
crushed on the heights of Tebessa. In the general re¬ 
volt of 1871, Muhyi al-Drn, son of the amir ‘Abd al- 
Kadir, tried unsuccessfully to seize the town on 25 
May, and was afterwards disavowed by his father. In 
1881 it functioned as an important military base for 
the submission of southern Tunisia. In 1957 the “Ligne 
Morice”, an electrified fence meant to cut off Algerian 
mudjahidun from their bases in Tunisia, stretched 200 
km/125 miles from Bone to Tebessa. Since Algerian 
independence, Tebessa has been the chef-lieu of a 
wildya or province and it now has a population of 
67,000. 

The decline of Tebessa’s prosperity since classical 
times may have resulted from desertification and also 
from changes in the axes of trade; during the Arab 
period, there was no more prosperity from olive trees. 
It was not a major stage on trade routes, and is first 
mentioned, very briefly, by al-Mukaddasf amongst the 
geographers (partial tr. Pellat, Description de POccident 
musulman au IV e -X e siecle , Algiers 1950, 18/19). But on 
the evidence of al-Bakrl, who mentions its fruit and 
walnut trees and its role as a centre for the caravan 
trade ( Masalik , Tunis 1992, § 1389), it enjoyed a revival 
of prosperity until the Hilalian invasions. The thresh¬ 
ing of corn was done, as elsewhere, by animal power 
motivating sharp stones and iron blades, the $arusha, 
the ancient tribulum (Brunschwig, Hafsides, ii, 208), a 
technique not entirely disappeared today. But decline 
accelerated in the 6th/12th century, and Yakut, he. 
cit ., noted the extensive ruins and the Arab sa'altk there, 
i.e. the Banu Hilal; the only manufacture was carpet 
weaving, carpets for use in tents, which has lasted 
until the present time. At the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, Pierre Castel noted the manufacture at Tebessa 
of carpets with a short pile and quite handsomely 
produced ( Tebessa, histoire et description d’un territoire algerien , 
Paris 1905, i, 132). For Leo Africanus, the ruins of 


Tebessa recalled the Coliseum at Rome, but he found 
the inhabitants gross and rebellious and the land there 
infertile (Wasf IJnkiya, Beirut 1983, ii, 63-5). 

In the colonial period, Tebessa benefited from peace 
and security, and Castel noted the speedy increase of 
population, which included a Jewish element (ibid., ii, 
166). In the present century, Tebessa has been linked 
by narrow-gauge railways with Oued Keberit and the 
standard-gauge line to Bone, and with Constantine 
via Ouled Rahmoun and continuing into Tunisia; it 
has also become an important road junction. The 
phosphate and iron mines of the region are especially 
valuable, the latter producing 60% of Algeria’s iron 
ore ( T. Despois, L’Afrique blanche , i, UAfrique du Jford, 
Paris 1958, 431). 

Bibliography : 1. The sources are the general 
ones for the history of the Ma gh rib, used in the 
secondary literature. 
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TEGUDER, Ahmad, third 1 1-khan in Persia 
[see Il-khans] . seventh son of Hiilegii [see hulagu] 
and the eldest surviving at the time of his accession, 
ruled 680-3/1282-4. 

He was the first Il-khan to be converted to Islam, 
at which time he received the additional name Ahmad. 
It was no doubt as a result of his conversion that he 
attempted to put an end to the long-standing hostil¬ 
ities between the Il-Khanate and the Mamluks of 
Egypt and Syria; but his embassies were received with¬ 
out enthusiasm by the Mamluk sultan Kalawun [</.fl.]. 
He had been the majority preference for the succes¬ 
sion over Arghun, the son of his brother and prede¬ 
cessor Abaka, but relations between Tegiider and 
Arghun deteriorated throughout the reign. In mid- 
1284 Tegiider managed to take Arghun into custody, 
but neglected to have him executed. Within a mat¬ 
ter of a few weeks the tables were turned; the amir 
Buka, a former supporter of Tegiider, changed sides 
and released Ar gh un. Tegiider was captured and exe¬ 
cuted in Dj umada I 683/August 1284. It seems unlikely 
that it was Tegiider’s espousal of Islam which cost 
him the support of the Mongol amirs,', his fall is more 
plausibly attributable to lack of vigour and compe¬ 
tence and an unwise disposition towards clemency. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. Rashid al-Dm, Qami c 
al-tawafikh, iii, ed. A.A. Alizade, Baku, 1957, and ed. 
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(D.O. Morgan) 

TEKALIF (t.), the Ottoman Turkish form of the 
pi. of the Arabic verbal noun taktif “the act of impos¬ 
ing something [on someone]”, in this case, taxation. 

In Ottoman Turkish usage, tekatlf was used in the 
general sense of taxes, more or less synonymously 
with other terms like resm [</.i>.]. Writings on fiscal 
topics distinguished tekalif-i sher ( iyye, canonical taxes in 
accordance with the Sharfa (e.g. the zakat, c u$hr, kharadj 
and ffizyd) from tekatlf i fewkaTade “extraordinary ones”, 
which could include c orfi ones, those imposed by the 
sultan and his servants according to custom, also called 
< awarid “accidentally arising taxes” [q.v], and tekalif-i 
shakke “oppressive, onerous” ones. 

Bibliography : Pakalin, iii, 437-41, and see the 
bibl. to resm. (Ed.) 

TEKE-ELI “the country of the Teke”, a region 
in southern Anatolia around the Gulf of Antalya. 
Roughly corresponding to the classical areas of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, which constituted the western and 
eastern parts of Teke-Eli respectively, it took its name 
from the Teke beys who, as leaders of the Teke- 
oghullari [< q.v] Turkmen, established a principality 
there in the 8th/14th century. Except for the alluvial 
plains at the mouths of, and along, several rivers, espe¬ 
cially those to the east of Antalya [^.z>.], Teke-Eli was 
a rugged, mountainous country traversed by north- 
south branches of the Taurus range. In the Lycian 
part of the country, the Bey Daglan mountains rise 
to 3,070 m. In the 8th and 9th/ 14th and 15th cen¬ 
turies, the most important city in this region was the 
port of Antalya. Others of note were Finike, Elmali 
[q.v.], Istanoz (Korkuteli), and Kara Hisar [^.z;.] (Perge). 

This region, the coast of which was densely settled 
in Byzantine times, suffered severely from Turkmen 
raids in the first half of the 7th/13th century. These 
raids, which had begun in the previous century, seem 
to have intensified after Kay Khusraw I, the Saldjuk 
sultan of Rum, conquered Antalya in 603/1207 and 
made it the home port for his Mediterranean fleet. 
The Turkmen presence in Lycia and Pamphylia also 
increased significantly after the Mongols invaded cen¬ 
tral Anatolia and defeated the Sultanate of Rum in 
641/1243. At the end of the 7th/13th century, the 
Turkmen family of the HamFd-oghullari [^.z>.] estab¬ 
lished a principality in Pisidia immediately to the north 
of Pamphylia and quickly took control of Antalya and 
the coastal plain. By 721/1321, Antalya was in the 
hands of a branch of this family, the Teke-oghullari, 
who proceeded to acquire the rest of Pamphylia as 
well as Lycia, thus founding their own principality. 
This state, the capital of which was either Elmali or 
Antalya, survived more or less for about a hundred 
years. During this time, Teke-Eli was rather thor¬ 
oughly Turkified. By the early 9th/15th century, the 
metropolitan seats of Antalya, Perge, and Side had 
disappeared. Nevertheless, the former city retained 
Greek and Jewish quarters, and pockets of Byzantine- 
Greek speaking populations survived in remote parts 
of Lycia as late as the 19th century. Turkification 
appears to have contributed to the nomadisation of 
the region and a decline in agriculture. The upper 
mountains and valleys provided excellent pasture for 
sheep. In particular, Teke-Eli became well known for 
camel raising. 


The Turkmen groups who settled in Teke-Eli were 
closely bound to their old traditions and customs. 
Heterodox beliefs, expressed above all in various forms 
of Sufism, were rife among them, as were varieties 
of c AlawI beliefs. The Bektashiyya [q.v] took root in 
this region shortly after the death of the patron of 
the order, Hadjdjf Bektash in 660/1270. The shrine 
of Abdal Musa (Jl.. 8th/14th cent.), considered by some 
to be the second master of the Bektashiyya, was located 
in Elmali. KalandarFs [^.z>.] were also common and, 
as Ibn Battuta, who was in Antalya in 732/1332, tes¬ 
tifies, the akhis [^.z>.] were well organised there. The 
Teke beys patronised these groups and endowed many 
of their lodges (tekke s, zawiyas), which were found in 
all the major towns. 

In 762/1361, the Lusignans of Cyprus captured 
Antalya. It remained in their hands until 774/1373. 
In 792/1390, BayezFd I took the city. He lost it briefly 
to the Karaman-oghullari [q.v], but retook it and its 
coastal plain in 800/1397. After Timur defeated 
BayezFd at Ankara in 804/1402, his son Shah Rukh 
plundered Teke-Eli and restored the Teke-oghullari to 
some degree. In 826/1423, however, during the reign 
of Murad II, all of Teke-Eli fell permanently under 
Ottoman rule, becoming a sandjak of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Ottomans reaffirmed all the privileges 
[berat, nishan , etc.) that the HamFd-oghullari and Teke- 
oghullari had granted the local notables. Thus the 
sipahis and others retained their positions. 

Nevertheless, there was later much religious fer¬ 
ment in this region directed against the Ottoman state. 
The Turkmen there were attracted to various ShFT 
or ‘AlawF movements. In 1500, some of them visited 
Ardabil as murids of Shah Isma'Fl. Indeed, many Teke 
Turkmen joined Shah IsmaTl and went on to play 
an important role in the founding of the Safawid 
state. In 1511-12, in Teke-Eli itself, Shah Kulu Baba 
Tekeli led an uprising of these Turkmen. Before their 
revolt was crushed, there was much destruction and 
loss of life. According to the Ottoman cadastral sur¬ 
veys, the cities of Teke-Eli suffered a significant drop 
in population because of this uprising and BayezFd’s 
subsequent deportation of many of its supporters. 

Bibliography. Ahmed Refik, Fatih zomamnda Teke 
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Baba Tekeli isyani, in Belgelerle Turk Tarih Dergisi , i 
(1967-8), 34-9, 54-9; Speros Vryonis, Jr., The decline 
of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor , Berkeley, etc. 1971, 
148, 166, 168, 187, 250, 281, 294-5; Faruk Sumer, 
Safevi devletinin kurulu§u ve geli§mesinde anadolu tiirkleri- 
nin rolti, Ankara 1976, 46-7, 90-2, 169-72, index; 
A. Ya§ar Ocak, La revolt de Baba Resul ou la forma¬ 
tion de I’heterodoxie musulmane en anatolie au XIIF siecle, 
Ankara 1989, esp. 121-5; IA, art. Teke-Eli (M.C. 
§ehabeddin Tekindag); Turk Ansiklopedisi, art. Teke 
Sancagi (I. Parmaksizoglu). (G. Leiser) 

TEKE-O GH ULLARI, a Turkmen dynasty that 
ruled a principality located around the Gulf of Antalya 
from ca. 708/1308 to 826/1423. 

The origin and date of appearance of the Teke- 
oghullari are obscure. According to Yazidji-oghlu ‘All, 
they were descended from the Igdir Turkmen who 
were one of the tribes constituting the tic ok branch of 
the Oghuz ( Ta’rikh-i al-i Saldj.uk, written 827/1423-4 
or 840/1436-7 and based on Ibn BibF’s al-Awamir al- 
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c Ala 3 iyya, Turkish text ed. Houtsma, Leiden 1902, 88 , 
322). When Kay Khusraw I, the Saldjuk sultan of 
Rum, conquered Antalya in 603/1207, he settled the 
Igdir in that region and gave it to them as winter 
quarters. Yazidji-oghlu adds that the ketkhuda (chief) 
of the Igdir had a son named Teke, who appears to 
have lived in the last quarter of the 8th/14th century. 

After the Saldjuk Sultanate of Rum was. defeated 
in 641/1243 by the Mongols and transformed into a 
shadow state, it gradually dissolved into a number of 
Turkmen principalities, or beyliks , that were subject to 
the Mongol governors of Anatolia. Near the end of 
the 7th/13th century, one of these principalities was 
founded by the Harmd-oghullari [q.v.\ in the classical 
region of Pisidia. At the beginning of the following 
century, they also controlled Antalya to the south. 
Abu ’l-Fida’ states that Falak al-Dm Diindar Bey of 
the Harmd-oghullari captured Antalya and gave it to 
his brother Yunus (Takwtm al-buldan, Dresden 1846, 
210). This probably occurred no earlier than 708/1308, 
when the Saldjuk Sultanate of Rum disappeared. Up 
to then, the coast of Antalya appears to have belonged 
to the Saldjuks of Rum. The descendants of Yunus 
conquered all the territory around Antalya, the clas¬ 
sical regions of Lycia to the west and Pamphylia to 
the east, and thus established their own principality. 

Yunus’ son Mahmud succeeded him in Antalya, 
and another son Sinan al-Dm Djalis (or Djalish) Khidr 
(Sinan al-DTn Djalis and Khidr may have been two 
different brothers) ruled in Istanoz (Korkuteli), while 
his slave Zakariyya’ held Kara Hisar (Perge) and sev¬ 
eral other towns (al-'Umarl, Masalik al-absar , ed. Tae- 
schner, Al- ( Umans Bericht iiber Anatolien nach den Masalik 
al-absar , Leipzig 1929, i, 48). Mahmud was a close 
associate of the Mongol governor Demirtash. When 
the latter revolted against the Il-Khanid ruler Abu 
SaTd Bahadur Khan in 727/1327, Mahmud was 
forced to flee with him to the Mamluk court in Cairo, 
where he was imprisoned. Khidr then took control 
of Antalya. According to al- c Uman, he had 12 cities 
and 25 fortresses. Ibn Battuta met Khidr in Antalya 
in 732/1332 (tr. Gibb, The travels of Ibn Battuta , Cam¬ 
bridge, 1958-71, ii, 421). Al-Kalkashandl reports that 
Khidr was succeeded by his son Dadf. Mahmud’s son 
Mubariz al-Dln Mehmed subsequently replaced him 
(Subh al-a c shd, viii, 17). 

Mehmed was the most dynamic member of the 
dynasty. He was undoubtedly the Teke mentioned by 
Yazidji-oghlu. He appears to have used the title Teke 
Bey, which was then applied to both his dynasty and 
the territory that they ruled, Teke-Eli [</.z/.] (ibid., v, 
346, viii, 17). Indeed, the chronicles of the Lusignan 
dynasty of Cyprus, against which Mehmed spent much 
of his life fighting, often refer to him as the amir of 
Taka/Takka. In 762/1361, Peter I took Antalya by 
storm. Mehmed failed to retake the city. Although he 
later raided Cyprus, he eventually paid homage to 
Peter. After Peter was murdered in 770/1369, Mehmed 
attacked Antalya again, probably in 771/1370, but 
failed once more. Finally, as a result of their diffi¬ 
culties with the Genoese, the Lusignans negotiated the 
return of Antalya to Mehmed in 774/1373. The lat¬ 
ter, who had the title sultan al-sawahil, died at some 
time after 779/1377. In that year, he built a tiirbe in 
Antalya for his son ‘All. This is the only significant 
surviving Teke structure, which is in the traditional 
style of the Saldjuks of Rum. 

Mehmed was succeeded by his son 'Othman Celebi 
who resided in Istanoz, leaving Antalya to his own 
son Mustafa. During this time, the principality lost its 
former importance. In 792/1390, it was conquered 


by Bayezrd I, and Mustafa fled to Egypt. When the 
Ottoman governor of the region, Firuz Bey, was trans¬ 
ferred to Menteshe-Eli \q.v.], the region fell under the 
influence of the Karaman-oghullari [q.v.\. In 800/1397, 
Bayezfd returned to defeat the Karaman-o gh ullari and 
re-incorporated the region in his empire. In 804/1402, 
after Timur defeated Bayezid at Ankara, he sent his 
son Shah Rukh on an expedition to Teke-Eli. He 
restored much of the principality, minus Antalya, Kara 
Hisar, and other cities, to ‘Othman who remained in 
Istanoz. ‘Othman subsequently formed an alliance with 
the Karaman-oghullari in an attempt to take Antalya, 
but he was killed by the Ottoman subashi (constable) 
of Kara Hisar in 826/1423. This ended the dynasty 
and marked the final absorption of its remaining ter¬ 
ritory into the Ottoman Empire. Although the Teke- 
oghullari founded a de facto independent state, no 
coinage struck by them has been positively identified. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
text): Sir George Hill, A history of Cyprus , Cambridge 
1948, ii, 320-3, 351, 376-7, 388; Barbara Flemming, 
Landschaflsgeschichte von Pamphylien , Pisidien und Iykien 
im Spatmittelalter , Wiesbaden 1964, esp. 93-126; L4, 
art. Teke-oghullari (M.C. §ehabeddin Tekindag) (these 
latter two authors differ on a number of points). 

(G. Leiser) 

TEKFUR, Tekvur, a title used in late Rum 
Saldjuk and early Ottoman times. It is most proba¬ 
bly of Armenian origin (< taghavor “crown bearer”, 
MP tag-dwara (see Hubschmann, Armenische Grammatik. 
i. Armen. Etymologie, Leipzig 1897, s.v.; I. Melikoff- 
Sayar, Le Destan d’Umur Pacha , Paris 1954, 47 n. 6, 
and index, 144b) or, less likely, from the Greek name 
Nikephoros > Nikfor > Tekfur (see Zenker, Tiirk.- 
arab.-pers. Handworterbuch , Leipzig 1866, s.v.; E. Zacha- 
riadou, Hist, and legends of the early sultans 1300-1400 
[in Gk.], Athens 1991, 215). It was employed by his¬ 
torians in Persian and Turkish mainly to denote 
Byzantine lords or governors of towns and fortresses 
in Anatolia (Bithynia, Pontus) and Thrace. It often 
denoted Byzantine frontier warfare leaders, comman¬ 
ders of akritai , but also Byzantine princes and emper¬ 
ors themselves (whence the 13th-century tekvurs of 
Trebizond, and the late 13th-century “Emperor’s 
Palace”, Tekfur Sarayi, in Constantinople (refs, in 
C. Mango, art. s.v. in The Oxford diet, of Byzantium , 
Oxford 1991, 2021-2; cf. P. Wittek, Das Fiirstentum 
Mentesche , Istanbul 1934, 39). 

Ibn Brbi [q.v.} refers in the 13th century to the 
first emperor of Trebizond, Alexius I Grand Comnenus 
(1204-22), as “Kir Aleks, tekvur of Dj anit (= Pontus)” 
(see German tr. H.W. Duda, Copenhagen 1959, 64 ff; 
Gk. tr. A. Sawides, in Archeion Pontou, xxxix [1984], 
185 ff), and to the ruler of Cilician (Little) Armenia 
as tekvur (Duda, 238-9, 336 n. 220). In the Dede Korkud 
epic, there is reference to the Grand Comnenus tek- 
JiiT of Dj anit in ca. 1352, i.e. Alexius III (1349-90), 
who subjected the Turkmen amir of the Ak Koyunlu 
[<y.i>.], Turali Khan, to the task of performing three 
miraculous feats to gain the hand of his daughter 
(ed. Fahrettin Kirzioglu, Istanbul 1952, 117-18, ed. 
E. Rossi, Vatican City 1952, 180-1; Eng. tr. G.N. 
Lewis, Harmondsworth 1974, 119; cf. A.A. Bryer, in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers , xxix [1975], 134-5, and in Byz . 
and Modem Greek Studies , xi [1987], 197 ff). 

Several powerful Muslim equivalents of tekfiirs, like 
Kose Mikhal [see mikhal-oghlu, and cf. H. Inalcik, 
in SI, ii [1954], 103-4; A. Failler, in Rev. Etudes 
Byzantines, lii [1994], 110), were at times allies or vas¬ 
sals of c Othman I [t/.y.], when the latter was bey of 
a semi-nomadic Turkmen band in conflict with the 
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tekfurs who controlled summer and winter pasture in 
northwestern Anatolia (see Inalcik, in Camb. hist, of Islam, 
i, 267). In 710/1308 Mehmed Bey of the Aydin 
Oghlus accepted the surrender of the Byzantine tek¬ 
fur of Keles or Kilas in the Aydin amlrate’s territory 
(Melikoff-Sayar, op. cit ., 47 11. 29-32). Between 761- 
2/1359-61, according to Yakhsi Faklh, in ‘Ashik-pasha- 
zade, German tr. R. Kreutei, Graz 1959, 80, Gk. tr. 
in Zachariadou, op. cit., 192-3 and n. 201, the tekfurs 
of Thracian Messene or Misini and Didymoteichon 
or Dimetoka [ q.v] surrendered their fortified towns to 
Orkhan (and not to Murad I; cf. Inalcik, in Archivum 
Ottomanicum, iii [1971], 196 n. 45, 197) (see P. Schreiner, 
Byz. Kleinchroniken, ii, Vienna 1977, 289-91; P. Soustal, 
Thrakien, tabula imperii Byzantini, 7, Vienna 1991, 242-3; 
T. Gregory, art. Didymoteichon , in Oxford diet, of Byz., 
620). 

Finally, Mehemmed II Fatih’s conquests after the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453 show him as a 
perceived reviver of the Byzantine empire under 
Muslim rule, in that Kemal-pasha-zade states (facs. 
ed., Ankara 1954, 186, 613) that he sought to leave 
“no-one amongst the Byzantine Greeks who could be 
named lekfu?\ thus eliminating in turn the Despotate of 
the Morea [see mora; mezistre in Suppl.] in 1460-1 
and the Empire ofTrebizond [see trabzon] in 1461, and 
annexing the semi-autonomous Greek states of Thessaly 
[see tesalya] between 1454-70 and of Epirus by 1479. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(A. Sawides) 

TEKIRDAGH, modern Turkish TekIrdag, the for¬ 
mer Rodosto, a town and port of Turkey, on 
the European coast of the Sea of Marmara (eastern 
Thrace), named after the schistous massif of the Tekir 
Dag or Tekfur Dagi (924 m/3,030 feet) which skirts 
the coast to the southwest, and also the administra¬ 
tive centre of the province (il) of the same name. 

The town stands on the site of the ancient Bisanthe 
(BioavOn), later Rhaidestos ('PaiSecrcoc;). In ca. 759/ 
1357 it fell to the Ottomans after they crossed the 
Straits (see von Hammer, GOR , i, 147). The old 
Ottoman chronicles give details of the ruse used by 
the general Evrenos Beg [^.p.] in order to gain con¬ 
trol of the fortress (see on this, Johannes Leunclavius, 
Hist, musui turc ., Frankfurt 1591, cols. 224, 43 ff.). 
Under the Ottoman empire, the town, then part of 
the wilayet of Edirne and the seat of a Greek arch¬ 
bishop, did not play any significant role in politics, 
but it was the home for several notable figures in the 
intellectual history of Turkey, such as Namik Kemal 
[q.v], who was born there in 1840. A certain Ahmed 
LutfT b. Hadjdji Hasan in 1160/1747 compiled a list 
of the contemporary poets originally from Tekfur 
Daghi (see Babinger, GOW, 284 n. 1, and on this topic, 
R. Hartmann, in OLZ [1929], n. 1, col. 43 n. 1). 

Rustem Pasha [q.v]. Grand Vizier to Suleyman the 
Magnificent 951-60/1544-53, had the architect Sinan 
[q.v] construct there a fine mosque (the present Rustem 
Pa§a Camii), a covered market (bedeslen) and a hos¬ 
pice for the poor, where travellers passing through 
the town were fed and sheltered gratis (see von 
Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna , Vienna 1812, 61). Hadjdji 
Khalifa [q.v] describes the place Rodosdjik, as he 
calls it, towards the middle of the 11th/17th century, 
as being a town strongly fortified, coming within the 
sandjak of Gallipoli, with fine streets, a capacious c imaret 
for the poor, baths and caravanserais. The house 
where the hero of Hungarian independence Francis 
II Rakoczi died on 8 April 1735 after 18 years of 
exile with several of his companions, including Count 
Anton Eszterhazy, has now been made into a museum 


(see the inscriptions in the Roman Catholic church 
at Rodosto published by von Hammer as an appen¬ 
dix in his Umblick auf einer Reise von Constantinopel nach 
Brussa, Pesth 1818, 198 ff.). Other travellers in the 
early 19th century like Lord Keppel (1829, see his 
Narrative of a journey across the Balkan, London 1831, i, 
68 , 126 ff.) described Rodosto as a miserable place, 
but the town, having developed as far as the sur¬ 
rounding intensively-cultivated market gardens and 
extensive vineyards, had grown to around 40,000 
inhabitants, at least half of whom were Greeks, by 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

The town and its sandjak , like the greater part of 
Thrace, were invaded by the Bulgarians at the time 
of the First Balkan War of 1912, but in the end 
restored to the Ottoman empire. It was attached to 
Greece, together with the whole of eastern Thrace, 
by the Treaty of Sevres (10 August 1920) and occu¬ 
pied by the Greek army until its recapture by the 
Turkish army in October-November 1922. The ex¬ 
change of Greek and Turkish populations provided 
for by the Treaty of Lausanne (14 July 1923) brought 
the town’s population—it was now the centre of a 
wilayet and henceforth officially called Tekirdag—down 
to 14,387 at the first census of Republican Turkey 
in 1927. Since then, the town has grown once more 
from its role as the commercial and administrative 
centre of the province and as an industrial centre 
processing the products of a rich, mechanised agri¬ 
culture and viniculture (the first wine factory in the 
country was there) and accommodating the spill-over 
from the industrial growth of greater Istanbul. In 1990 
it had a population of 80,442. 

The il of Tekirdag (6,218 km 2 ) comprises nine 
districts (ilfe): Tekirdag Central, Qerkezkoy, Qorlu, 
Hayrabolu, Malkara, Marmara Ereglisi, Muratli, Saray 
and §arkoy. Its rich agriculture includes the mecha¬ 
nised cultivation of cereals and sunflowers on the 
plateaux and hillsides of the Ergene basin and vines 
in the coastal districts of Tekirdag and §arkoy. Crossed 
by the railway, the road and the motorway from 
Istanbul to Edirne which links Turkey with western 
Europe, the province has vigorously developed varied 
industries (agricultural and food processing, textiles, 
mechanical and chemical industries), including in the 
extensive industrial estate of Qerkezkoy. Its popula¬ 
tion increases regularly, leaping from 132,122 in 1927 
to 468,842 in 1990. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see on Rodosto’s commercial role, 
W. Heyd, Hist, du commerce du Levant , Leipzig 1885, 

i, 243, 257, 285, 431, 512, ii, 177; A. Boue, Recueil 
d’itineraires dans la Turquie d’Europe, Vienna 1854, i, 
145; Ahmad RiFat, Lugdat-i ta’rikhiyy* vve djoghrafiyye, 

ii, Istanbul 1299/1882, 270 ff; Sami Bey Frasheri, 
Kamus al-a c ldm, iii, 1661 ff. See also the historical 
works of the local scholar Hikmet Qevik, Tekirdag 
tarihi ara§tirmalan, Istanbul 1981; the monograph of 
Osman Yal<pn, Tekirdag, Istanbul 1981; and the art. 
Tekirdag in Yurt Ansiklopedisi, ix, 6964-7000, x, 7007- 
61, very full on the province and with many useful 
references for the town. 

(F. Babinger- [M. Bazin]) 
TEKI SH b. Il Arslan, Abu ’ 1-Muzaffar Tad] al- 
Dunya wa ’1-Din, one of the Kh w arazm Shahs 
of Anushtigin’s line, reigned 567-96/1172-1200. 
The name (thus vocalised in Mahmud al-Kashgharl, 
tr. Atalay, i, 368) means something like “confronted, 
attacked, struck [in battle]”; see Hikmet Bayur, 
Harizm§ah Alai?d-Din “ Tekxf ’in adi hakkinda , in Belleten, 
xiv, no. 56 [1950], 589-95. 
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Tekish had been governor of Djand [q.v. in Suppl.] 
during his father’s lifetime, and only succeeded to the 
throne after a struggle with his younger brother Sultan 
Shah, who was supported by his mother Terken 
Khatun [q.v]. Although Tekish owed his throne to 
help from the Kara Khitay [q.v.], he came to chafe 
against their demands for tribute; however, he suc¬ 
cessfully repelled a Kara Khitay invasion of Kh w arazm 
under the Gurkhan Fu-ma (576/1181) and subse¬ 
quently, in 578/1182, led an expedition into Transo- 
xania and temporarily occupied Bukhara. Tekish’s wife, 
another Terken Khatun, was a Kan gh li or Kipcak 
[q.vv.] princess, and connections with the steppes to 
the north of Kh w arazm, the Dasht-i Kipcak [q.v. in 
Suppl.], enabled the Shah to recruit large numbers 
of Kipcak tribesmen into his armies (not ail of these 
were necessarily Muslims, and the Khwarazmian troops 
in Persia were later to achieve an unenviable repu¬ 
tation for their violence and barbarity). Nevertheless, 
he had on various occasions to lead expeditions against 
recalcitrant steppe peoples, e.g. in 591/1194-5 against 
Djand and Sfghnak [q.v], 

Tekish’s rival Sultan Shah had established himself 
at Marw, and the Shah became involved in a three- 
cornered struggle in northern Khurasan with his 
brother and the Ghurids [^.zr.], w ^° were endeav¬ 
ouring to extend their power westwards. In this 
tortuous warfare, Tekish was on one occasion allied 
with the Kara Khitay against the Ghurids, but the 
Kh w arazmians were not finally victorious against 
the Ghurids here until after Tekish’s own death. In 
the last decade of his life, Tekish also saw the pos¬ 
sibility of expansion into northern and western Persia, 
where the last Great Saldjuk sultan, Toghril III b. 
Arslan [?.z>.], was at odds with the Eldiguzid Atabegs 
of Adharbaydjan [see eldigDzids] . In 588/1192 a 
Kh w arazmian army advanced as far as Rayy, and two 
years later, Tekish defeated and killed Toghril there. 
He could then occupy the whole of Djibal as far as 
Hamadhan, and the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir [</.z;.] 
had willy-nilly to invest him with the governorship of 
Khurasan. Turkman and western Persia. But in 
591/1195 the Kh w arazmians defeated a caliphal army, 
and relations were always uneasy; the news of Tekish’s 
death in Ramadan 596/July 1200 was the signal for 
a general massacre of Khwarazmian troops in Djibal. 

Tekish had expanded his original province of 
Kh w arazm into a vast empire, which was now handed 
on to his second son 'Ala* al-Dfn Muhammad, only 
to fall prey within two decades to the ferocity of the 
Mongols. 

Bibliography. The main primary source is Ibn 
al-AthTr, to be supplemented by information from 
such other sources as Rawandr, Djuzdjanf, Nasawf 
and Djuwavm. Of studies, see Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion 3 , 337-49; I. Kafesoglu, 
Harezmgahlar devleti tarihi ( 485-617/1092-1229 ), 
Ankara 1956, 84-146; C.E. Bosworth, in Comb. hist, 
of Iran , v, 163-4, 181-3, 188-92. See also kh w arazm- 
shahs. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TEKKE, Tekiyye or Tekye (t.), from Arabic takiyya 
pi. takaya , derived, via takCa, from form VIII of the 
root w-k-\ which signifies “to rely on”, “receive sup¬ 
port”, and, in the nominal forms takiyya and muttaka 3 , 
“place or thing on which one relies, where one rests” 
(R. Blachere et al, Dictionnaire arabe-frangais-anglais , Paris 
1970, ii, 1062-3). The term (in its Turkish form tekke 
or tekiyye , Pers. takiya or Ar. takiyya), conventionally 
denotes an establishment belonging to a group of 
Suits, where the latter gather around a shaykh, per¬ 
form their ritual ( dhikr ) and their devotions, etc. 


It is thus similar in meaning to such words as ribat, 
khankah, dergdh, zdwiya and dsitane , also used to refer 
to various types of dervish convent (see, in particular, 
the views of J. Chabbi on the ribat as an establish¬ 
ment for mystics and its relations with establishments 
of the same order, khankah, zdwiya and tekke , in ribat). 

No study has apparently yet been undertaken which 
would make it possible to determine in definitive fash¬ 
ion under what circumstances the word tekke /takiyya 
was, or is, employed in preference to the other terms 
cited, according to times and regions. It seems that 
its use was first developed in an Ottoman context, 
from the 10th/16th century onwards. It was at this 
time that the zdwiya, an institution corresponding to 
establishments formed of cells adjoining a prayer-hall 
and designed for a “mobile” Sufism (i.e. for the accom¬ 
modation of dervishes and transient guests), was los¬ 
ing its importance. The development of the tekke would 
thus be associated with the rise of an organised 
Ottoman network of brotherhoods, controlled by the 
state and responding to the needs of mystical com¬ 
munities more stable and more permanent than was 
previously the case (cf. Semavi Eyice, Ilk osmanh devrinin 
dini-iftimai bir miiessesesi. zfbiyeler ve zdviyeli-camiler , in 
Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi , xxiii/1-2 [Ekim 1962-§ubat 
1963], 3-80; A.Y. Ocak-S. Faruki, art. Zaviye, in I A; 
M. Kara, Din, hayat, sanat agisindan tekkeler ve zaviyeler, 
Istanbul 1990). In fact, in the central provinces of 
the Ottoman empire (Anatolia and Rumelia), the term 
Zdwiya continued to be used as a synonym of tekke, 
the latter often (although not invariably) bearing the 
implication of a smaller scale. In wakf documents, as 
well as in biographical collections, it is the term zdwiya 
which remains the most often found, at least until 
the 18th century. In the works of Tashkopriizade and 
Medjdl, al-Shaka 3 ik al-nu c mdniyye, Istanbul 1985, and 
Hada’ik al-$haka 3 ik, Istanbul 1989, composed in the 
second half of the 10th/16th century, it seems that 
only the term zdwiye is used. In the same period, in 
the Menakib-i sherif ve tankatname-yi piran we me$hdyikh-i 
tankat-i *aliyye-i khalwetiyye of Yusuf Sinan, Istanbul 
1290/1873, the word khankah is used for important 
establishments, whereas centres founded in kasabas are 
called zdwiye; in the Hada’ik al-haka 3 ik of ‘AtaT ([< 7 . 0 .], 
written in 1633-4, Istanbul 1989), it is still zdwiye 
which is most often encountered, but it should be 
noted that the author writes (603) of a certain Hodja 
Khusrew organising the building, in Istanbul ca. 994/ 
1585-6, for the sheykh Ramadan, of a mosque and a 
khankah , known by the name of Bazergan Tekyesi, 
and subsequently he states (608) that in the Rumelihisar 
quarter there existed the zdwiye of c AlI Baba “cur¬ 
rently called Durmush Dede tekyesi” or “Bektashfler 
tekyesi”. A logical conclusion to be drawn from this 
could be that contemporary usage preferred to use 
tekke as a generic term, rather than the more techni¬ 
cal terms zdwiye and khankah. Thus Ewliya Celebi 
[q.v], who wrote in a Turkish very close to the spo¬ 
ken language, most often uses the word tekke in his 
Seyahat-name when he supplies the number of dervish 
establishments in the towns and cities which he has 
traversed and when he cites some of them by name 
(although he still uses, occasionally, the words zdwiye, 
khankah and asitane). A study which would clarify these 
hypotheses has yet to be undertaken. 

Since the end of the Ottoman period, in Anatolia 
and in the Balkans, it has essentially been scale which 
distinguishes a tekke from a zdwiye. A tekke is a building, 
or a complex comprising several buildings, specifically 
designed for the confraternal life, whereas the zdwiye 
is a place where dervishes congregate, in a building 
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which is not necessarily exclusive to them (usually a 
section of a residential house or a mosque). As for 
the asitane , they are the principal centres of certain 
brotherhood networks, the term dergah also being com¬ 
mon (and perhaps the preferred usage when the tomb 
of a major saint is associated with the establishment). 
The tekke generally comprises a section for ritual 
(semd c khdne or tewhidkhane ), a room reserved for the 
tombs of the sheykhs (turbe) (on the spatial relationship 
between these two entities, cf. B. Tanman, Settings for 
the veneration of saints, in R. Lifchez, The dervish lodge, 
Berkeley-Los Angeles 1992, 130-71), a harem (accom¬ 
modation for the sheykh’s family), a seldmRk (reception 
rooms and units for the lodging of dervishes and tran¬ 
sient guests), a kitchen, sometimes a mosque, a niche 
intended for spiritual retreats, etc. (on this subject 
see especially Lifchez, The lodges of Istanbul, in ibid., 73- 
129, and M.B. Tanman, art. Tekkeler , in Diinden bugiine 
Istanbul ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1994). The word tekke has 
also become a generic term denoting Sufi establish¬ 
ments; whence the expressions “tekke literature”, “tekke 
music”, etc. 

In the Arab provinces, the term tekke/takiyya (some¬ 
times considered a Turkish word) only appears in 
the Ottoman era [see e.g. al-kahira]. According to 
G. Delanoue (Moralistes et politiques musulmans (1798- 
1882), Cairo 1982, i, 249), in Cairo the takdya were 
distinguished from the zawaya because they were “con¬ 
vents for Turkish and Persian Sufis”. In fact, among 
the takaya of Cairo, some were intended specifically 
for non-Arab dervishes, others were establishments 
linked to turuk imported from the Turkish provinces: 
the Mawlawiyya takiyya , the Gulshaniyya takiyya, the 
Demirdashiyya takiyya , the Kasr aPAym takiyya (of 
the Bektashiyya), the Uzbak takiyya , the Bukhariyya 
takiyya , the Hasan al-Rumi takiyya , etc. In Alexandria, 
too, there was a “takiyya of Turkish Kadiri dervishes” 
(F. de Jong, Turuq and Turuq-linked institutions in nine¬ 
teenth century Egypt, Leiden 1978, 77-86, 120). However, 
according to this same author (29-30), around the end 
of the 19th century the distinction between the two 
terms zawiya and takiyya does not seem to have been 
very consistent. The larger establishments, having sub¬ 
stantial revenues deriving from awkaf and sheltering 
a community of Sufis administered by a shaykh, were 
in general called takdya , whereas zawaya tended to be 
institutions of more modest scale but also eligible to 
receive financial subsidies. In Damascus, the terms 
utilised to denote Sufi establishments were primarily 
those of ribat, khankah and zawiya. According to 
E. Geoffroy (Le soujisme en Egypte et en Syrie sous les 
demiers Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans. Orientations 
spirituelles et enjeux culturels , Damascus 1995, 166-75), 
kpankahs were associated with a controlled and sub¬ 
sidised Sufism, whereas the zawaya accommodated an 
“unofficial” Sufism, compatible with the principle of 
spiritual poverty and unselfishness. The Ottomans, for 
their part, constructed zawaya and tekiyyes but not 
khankahs. As in Egypt, the word tekke is thus applied 
to establishments of dervishes associated with the 
Ottomans or with Turkish turuk such as the Mawla¬ 
wiyya; e.g. takaya of the Mawlawiyya in Damascus, 
but also in Hims, Antioch, Lattakia, Tripoli and Aleppo 
(see de Jong, Les confreries mystiques musulmanes au Machreq 
arabe, in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein, Les ordres mys¬ 
tiques musulmans dans Lis lam. Cheminemenls et situation 
actuelle, Paris 1985, 214). In short, it seems that in 
the Arab provinces, tekkiye/takiyya would have denoted 
Sufi establishments which conformed to one or more 
of the following three criteria (these criteria often going 
in pairs): association with Ottoman authority and/or 


Turkish dervishes, a relatively large scale, and support 
from fairly substantial wakfs. 

Outside the Ottoman domain, use of the word does 
not seem to have been widespread. In Persia, accord¬ 
ing to R. Gramlich (Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens. 
Dritter Teil: Brauchtum und Riten , Wiesbaden 1981, 2), 
only old-style Khaksars called their “convent” a takiyya, 
the term having been subsequently replaced by that 
of khankah, the word customarily used in these regions. 
In India, takiyya seems to apply only to small-scale 
dervish establishments (M. Gaborieau, Les modes d’organ- 
isation, in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein, Les voies d Allah, 
Paris 1996, 207). 

It should be noted finally that today, in certain 
regions where the brotherhoods have virtually disap¬ 
peared, such as Greece, the term tekke (in Greek, tekkes) 
is frequently employed to denote a turbe (saint’s tomb). 
It may be supposed that, in the majority of cases, 
this shift in meaning derives from the fact that such 
tombs were often associated in the past with a tekke. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(Nathalie Clayer) 

TELINGANA or Tilang, a region of the 
mediaeval Deccan, i.e. South India. The name 
comes from telingd, tnlingd, referring to the three lingams 
of Siva, the region being noted in ancient India for 
three famous temples there dedicated to the godhead. 
It lay in the northeastern part of what later became 
Haydarabad State and the adjacent part of Madras, 
extending to the shores of the Bay of Bengal and 
bounded on the northeast by the Godivari river, 
beyond which lay the other Hindu kingdoms of 
Kalinga and Orissa. 

Telingana figures frequently in accounts of the 
Khaldji and then Tughlukl Dihlr Sultans as they 
endeavoured to extend their authority into the east¬ 
ern Deccan, and then in those of their successors 
in the south, the BahmanTs [q.vi\, likewise extending 
their power; its Hindu rulers at times submitted to 
the Muslims, but equally often fought off Muslim 
control. 

Bibliography: See Imperial gazetteer of India 2 , xxiii, 
275-6, vii, 367. (Ed.) 

TELKHIS, from the form II Arabic verb lakhkhasa 
“to make a precis”, meant in the official language of 
Ottoman Turkey a document in which the most 
important matters are summed up for pre¬ 
sentation to the sultan. The officials who had 
these papers prepared and presented them to the sul¬ 
tan were the Grand Vizier and the Shaykh al-Isldm. 
On account of its change of significance, telkhls is 
included among the ghalatat-l meshhure [^.o.] “popular 
solecisms”, cf. Muhammad Hafid, al-Durar al-muntakhaba 
al-manthura ft islah al-ghalatat al-mashhura , Istanbul 
1221/1806, 115; Pakahn, iii, 449; I A art. Telhis (Cengiz 
Orhonlu). (J.H. Kramers) 

telkhIsdtl or in the official style, TelkhIsi, 
was the individual of the Ottoman Turkish 
administration appointed to prepare the pre¬ 
cis called telkhls [q.vi\ and to take it to the palace, 
where it was handed over to the chief of the eunuchs. 
The telkhls^i was therefore an official of the Grand 
Vizier’s department; in addition to preparing the telkhls , 
he took part in several official ceremonies. The telkhisd}i 
of the Shaykh al-Isldm was not—at least in the later 
period—in direct communication with the palace; doc¬ 
uments presented by him had to pass first of all 
through the hands of the Re’is Efendi and of the 
Grand Vizier. 

Bibliography: d’Ohsson, Tableau general de VEmpire 
Othoman, ii, 260, iii, 343; von Hammer, Des osmani- 
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schen Reiches Staalsverfassung, i, 31, 475; IA, art. Telhisci 
(Cengiz Orhonlu). (T.H. Kramers) 

TELL [see tall], 

TELL BASHIR [see tall bashir], 

TELL el-KEBIR [see al-tall al-kabir]. 
TEME SHW AR, TImishwar (?), the Ottoman ren¬ 
dering of Magyar Temesvar, Romanian Timi§oara, 
a town and centre of a wilayet in Ottoman 
Hungary, belonging to Romania since 1919. 

First mentioned in an 1177 charter, Temesvar 
acquired regional importance as the seat of a county; 
even the royal court functioned here between 1315 
and 1323. Situated near the Ottoman-Hungarian bor¬ 
der, it gained strategic significance. In ca. 1480 a cap¬ 
tainship-in-general was created around Temesvar in 
order to organise the defence of the eastern frontiers; 
the fortress resisted an Ottoman attack in 1551. 

Although the Turkish sources mention the sand^ak 
of Temesvar as early as 1542, this is merely a sign 
of political ambitions. The creation of a begler'oegilik of 
lower rank and a liwa of this name was possible only 
after the capturing of the town by the forces of the 
second Vizier Ahmed Pasha on 27 July 1552. The 
seat of the wilayet was in Lippa (Lipova) between 
1555 to ca. 1557-8, and alternatively in Jeno (Yanova, 
Rom. Ineu) from 1658 until 1693. The often-changing 
territory of the province was divided into six sandjaks 
in 1568, into five around 1632, and into eight in 
1658. Besides, the timariots of three liwas in Rumeli 
were also subordinated to Temesvar in the 16th cen¬ 
tury. The number of kada 3 s amounted to twelve in 
1664 and ten after 1699. By and large, this latter ad¬ 
ministrative scheme was taken over by the Habsburg 
authorities after 1716-17, when Prince Eugene of Savoy 
led his successful campaigns against the region. 

The financial balance of the treasury of the wilayet 
showed a large deficit until 1567, while a consider¬ 
able surplus can be witnessed from 1569 onwards, by 
means of which the shortfalls of the Buda treasury 
were partly covered. 

There were some 4,000 paid soldiers in the cas¬ 
tles and approximately 3,000 timariots, together with 
their djebelus in the province throughout the Ottoman 
rule. 

The first tapu dejteris in the province were finished 
in 1554, and renewed in 1567-69 and 1578-79 (sev¬ 
eral studies based on the 1579 register of Temesvar 
were published by Tibor Halasi-Kun; for details, see 
his bibl. in Acta Or. Hung., xlvii [1994], 13-4). The 
relevant volumes testify to great population move¬ 
ments in Temesvar. While the ratio of the Hungarian 
element constituted two-thirds of all Christians in 1554, 
it diminished to less than one half of them by 1578, 
with an even more radical numerical decrease. 
Immigrating Muslims took their place, keeping the 
town among the most populous cities in Ottoman 
Hungary with some 7-8,000 souls. The rest of the 
settlements of the wilayet had almost completely lost 
their Hungarian inhabitants by 1554, presumably 
mainly due to earlier Ottoman incursions. Comparing 
16th century mufassal defteris , a (fjizye list of 1711, and 
a Habsburg house register of 1717, a slight popula¬ 
tion growth between the 16th and the 18th centuries 
can be ascertained, which gave way to stagnation at 
the level of 180 to 200,000 people for the years before 
and after the reconquest. 

Bibliography'. Sztefan Andreev, Tbrok iratok 
Temesvar XVII-XVIII. szazadi tortenetml a szoftai Nemzeti 
Konyvtarban (“Turkish documents concerning the 17- 
18th century history of Temesvar in the National 
Library in Sofia”), in Leveltari Kozlemenyek, xlviii-xlix 


(1978), 195-213; Geza David, Adalekok a Temesvari 
ejalet 18. szazadi tortenetehez (“Data on the 18th cen¬ 
tury history of the yd let of Temesvar”), in Keletkutatas, 
1993/2, 42-55 (to be published also in English in 
the volume The Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury) i; Pal Fodor, Finanz- und Militdrwesen an der osman- 
ischen Grenze: die Temeschwarer wilayet im 16.-17. 
Jahrhundert, in Siidost-Forschungen (in the press). 

(G. David) 

TEMUCIN, TEMUDJIN [see Cingiz-khan] . 
TENEDOS [see bozdja-ada]. 

TEPEDELEN [see c alI pasha tepedelenli] . 
TEPTYAR, the Russian rendering of Tat. Bashk. 
Tiptar , a social term and subsequently eth¬ 
nonym, the “people of the register” (< Pers. 
< Arab, daftar “book, record, register” ult. Gr. 6up0Epa), 
used of a grouping speaking a Tatar dialect (influ¬ 
enced by Bashkir) in Bashkortostan/Bashkiria. 

It denoted populations of Volga Tatar, Mishar, 
Bashkir, Cuvash and Volga Finnic origins which were 
allowed to settle on and farm Bashkir lands after the 
Russian conquest of the Tatar Volga khanates (mid- 
16th century). The Finnic element, in the early 19th 
century, was estimated at 20-25%. Initially obliged to 
pay part of the yasak (tribute) due from their Bashkir 
overlords, the Teptyar, in 1737, because of their sup¬ 
port of the Tsarist government, were given their lands 
and their fiscal obligations were mitigated and regu¬ 
larised. Further legislation in the early 19th century 
created eight cantonments with the obligation of mil¬ 
itary service. Having begun as a social class, which 
subsequently acquired certain privileges, the Teptyars 
were in the course of the 19th century transformed 
into a distinct ethnic grouping in which the Turkic 
(Tatar and Bashkir) elements predominated. In the 
middle years of that century, there were still distinc¬ 
tions between the increasingly Sunni Muslim major¬ 
ity and pagan minority (largely Finnic), some of whom 
were being converted to Islam by Tatar and Bashkir 
missionaries. Sizeable numbers were absorbed into the 
Bashkir people. The 1858 census appears to indicate 
that some 300,000-350,000 of the one million Bashkirs 
were Teptyars. In the 1927 census, only 27,387 per¬ 
sons listed themselves as Teptyars without any other 
ethnic designation. 

Bibliography. G.N. Akhmarov, Teptyari i ikh 
proiskhozdenie , in Izvestiya obshcestva arkheologii i etno- 
grafii pri imperatorskom Kazanskom Universitete, xxiii 
(1907-8), 340-64; A. Battal-Taymas, Kazan Tatarlan, 
Ankara 1966, 58, 75, 109, 110; N.I. Vorob’ev and 
G.M. Khisamutdinov, Tatan srednego Povolz’ya i 
Priural’ya , Moscow 1967; A.S. Donnelly, The Russian 
conquest of Bashkiria 1552-1740 , New Haven 1968, 
esp. 32-3, 108; D.I. Iskhakov. Teptyari. Opit etnosta- 
tisticeskogo izuceniya, in Sovetskaya Etnografiya , iv (1979), 
29-42; B.G. Akhmetshin. Predanie o proiskhozdenii 
ba$hkirskikh teptyarey , in Vsesoyuznaya sessiya po itogam 
polevikh etnograficeskikh issledovaniy 1980-198Igg. Nal’cik 
1982; S. Akiner, Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union , 
London 1983, 65, 101-2; R.G. Kuzeev, Narodi 
Srednego Povolz’ya i luznogo Urala , Moscow 1992, esp. 
266-71. (P.B. Golden) 

TERAKKf-PERVER DIUMHURIYYET FIR¬ 
KASI (Progressive Republican Party), the first 
opposition party of the Turkish Republic. It 
was founded on 17 November 1924 by a number of 
leading members of Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk)’s Peo¬ 
ple’s Party (Khalk Firkasi). Among the founders of 
the party were a number of military and civilian fig¬ 
ures who had played a leading role in the national 
resistance movement out of which the republic was 
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born: Kazim Karabekir (the party chairman), ‘Air 
Fu’ad (Cebesoy), RePet (Bele), ‘Adnan (Adivar) and 
Huseyin Ra’uf (Orbay The reasons for their 

leaving the People’s Party were both personal and 
political. They objected to the growing autocratic ten¬ 
dencies of Mustafa Kemal and to their own gradual 
marginalisation, but they also favoured a slower pace 
of reforms. At first, they had tried to influence poli¬ 
cies from within the ruling party, but when that turned 
out to be impossible, they started preparations for a 
new party during the summer of 1924. The actual 
split took place in November over the government’s 
alleged mishandling of the population exchange with 
Greece. 

In the immediate aftermath of the split, Mustafa 
Kemal adopted a conciliatory line, replacing prime 
minister Tsmet (Inonii) [q.v. in Suppl.], who was con¬ 
sidered a hard-liner, with the moderate Fethl (Okyar 
[^.y.]). In this way he managed to limit the number 
of defections to 32, far less than expected. From the 
end of 1924, however, the hard-liners in the People’s 
Party, led by Redjeb (Peker) became more influen¬ 
tial. When a Kurdish revolt broke out in February, 
they forced Fethf out of office and reinstated ‘Ismet. 
The new government was given dictatorial powers 
with the “Law on the Maintenance of Order” on 
4 March, under which political opposition became 
almost impossible. The P.R.P. was closed down by 
the government on 3 June for encouraging religious 
reaction. This was a pretext, since both the behav¬ 
iour of its representatives in parliament and the two 
official publications of the P.R.P., its manifesto and 
its 58-article programme published on 18 November 
1924, made it clear that the party was moderate, 
rather than reactionary. It was in favour of decen¬ 
tralisation, separation of powers and liberal economic 
policies, but supported the basic Kemalist tenets of 
republicanism, nationalism and secularism. 

Bibliography : N. Yurdsever Ate§, Tiirkiye 
Cumhuriyeti’nin kurulugu ve Terakkiperver Cumhuriyet 
Firkasi, Istanbul 1994; E.J. Ziircher, Political opposi¬ 
tion in the early Turkish Republic: the Progressive Republican 
Party 1924-1925 , Leiden 1991. (E.J. Zurcher) 

TERDJAN, present-day Tercan, is an ilge ( kaz.a ) 
of the il (vilayet) of Erzincan [see erzindjan], 
in eastern Turkey, on the Tuzla branch of the 
Euphrates between Erzurum [q.v.] and Erzincan. 

Terdjan, in the frontier territory between Byzantines 
and Armenians, then between Byzantines and Muslims, 
and later between Ottomans and Russians, was called 
variously Tertzan, Derzan and Terghan under Ak 
Koyunlu [q.v.] domination. Also known as Mama 
Khatun, from the nearby tomb of a reputed princess 
of the Turkish principality of the Saltukids [see saltuk- 
oghlu], Terdjan was in Ottoman times a san#ak of 
Erzincan, itself part of the eyalet of Erzurum. The area 
was described as largely Armenian by Ibn Battuta, 
who also encountered Turkish-speaking Muslims. Ac¬ 
cording to Ewliya Celebi, Selim I [q.v.] received the 
news of the submission of the Kurdish tribes while 
on the plain of Tercan during the Caldiran campaign 
in 920/1514, and it is at this time that the area was 
incorporated into Ottoman territory. The victory of 
Mehemmed II [q.v] over Uzun Hasan [q.v.] in 
878/1473 (also according to Ewliya Celebi) is some¬ 
times called the Battle of Tercan, evocative of its 
strategic position as part of the continually contested 
borderlands of eastern Anatolia. 

Bibliography : I A arts. Erzurum (Besim Darkot, 
M. Halil Yinan$, H. Inalcik) and Erzincan (Darkot); 
M. van Bruinessen and H. Boeschoten, Evliya Qelebi 


in Diyarbakir , Leiden 1988, 117, 119; R. DankofF, 
Evliya Qelebi in Bitlis, Leiden 1990, 57. 

(Virginia Aksan) 

TERDJUMAN (a., t ). 

1. In the sense of “dragoman, interpreter” 
[see TARDJUMAN. 2.]. 

2. In mysticism. 

Here it is a technical term used by the members 
of Jutuwwa [q.v] groups and also by the Turkish dervish 
orders of the Mawlawiyya and Bektashiyya [q.vv] , for 
speech utterances, generally in verse, recited during 
the ritual, or, outside this, during the accomplishment 
of some piece of work or some particular act. These 
formulae, which are made up of a prayer, are theo¬ 
retically pronounced in order to seek pardon for some 
offence. This term can also denote a sum of money 
or a sacrifice made in order to secure pardon for an 
offence. 

In practice, the Bektashls and Mawlawis often mix 
up the term terdjiiman with that of gill-bank or giilbenk 
[see gulbang], in principle reserved for longer prayers, 
in prose (sometimes recited in unison). According to 
Birge, amongst the Bektashls, the tertjjiimans are recited 
by persons like the miirshid or the rehber , who occupy 
a precise function during the ritual (aynid}em)\ the words 
recited correspond to the reciter’s function as well as 
to the situation in the course of the ritual. One should 
note that, amongst the ‘Alawfs-Bektashis, there exist 
terdjiimdm in prose (dar terd^iimdni, meydan terfyiimdni, etc.). 

Bibliography: J.K. Birge, The Bektashi order of 
dervishes, London-Hartford, Conn. 1937, 166-7; and 
above all, the very full art. Terciiman in IA (Abdiilbaki 
Golpmarh). (Nathalie Clayer) 

TEREK, a large river of the northeastern 
Caucasus region (length 600 km/373 miles, with 
a breadth in some places of up to 547 m/1,500 feet). 
It rises from the glaciers of Mount Kazbek in the 
central Caucasus, and cuts its way through spectacu¬ 
lar gorges, eventually into the Noghay steppe to a 
complex delta on the western shore of the Caspian 
Sed. Even the lower course through the plains is too 
swift for navigation to be possible on it, but much 
water is now drawn off for irrigation purposes. 

During the golden period of Arabic geographical 
knowledge (4th/10th century), the land of Terek must 
have belonged to the kingdom of the Khazars [q.v]. 
This portion of the IGiazar dominions is not described 
by Arab geographers, and the Terek is not mentioned. 
The name seems to appear for the first time in the 
history of the fighting between the Golden Horde 
Khan Berke [q.v] and the II Khanid Hiilegu or Hulagu 
[q.v]y at the beginning of 661/Nov.-Dee. 1262, in 
Rashid al-Dm (ed. Quatremere, Hist, des Mongoles , 394). 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi mentions the Terek (ed. Le 
Strange 259, tr., 250: Turk) along with the Itil (Volga) 
as a river in Dasht-i Kipcak [q.v. in Suppl.]. The 
lands of the Terek at that time belonged to the king¬ 
dom of the Golden Horde, and the peoples there 
probably adopted Islam at the same time as the lat¬ 
ter in the 8th/14th century. A few years after the 
conquest of Astrakhan [q.v] in 1554, Russian Cossacks 
began to appear on the Terek and formed the “Terski 
Cossack army” ( Terskoe kazocye voisko ); at first inde¬ 
pendent of Moscow, it was afterwards incorporated 
in the Russian empire. For much of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the line of the Terek represented the frontier of 
Russian settlement in the Caucasus, and the Cossack 
fortified villages then established on its northern bank 
formed the setting for Tolstoy’s novel The Cossacks. 

For the political life of the Muslim world, the Terek 
lands have never been of great importance; even the 
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fortress of Kizlar on the north bank of the Terek (the 
modern city of Kizlyar) was, in spite of its Turkish 
name, built by the Russians in 1735. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works quoted 
in the text, see E. Weidenbaum, PudevoditeV po 
Kavkazu , Tiflis 1888; BSE 3 , xxv, 470. 

(W. Barthold- [C.E. Bosworth]) 
TERENGGANU, a state of Malaysia, located 
on the east coast of the Malay peninsula. The first 
evidence of a Muslim ruler is provided by the 
Terengganu Stone, one of the most important Islamic 
finds in Southeast Asia and the earliest example of 
Malay written in Jawi, the modified version of the 
Perso-Arabic script. The partly illegible date has been 
read as between 702/1303 and 789/1387. The con¬ 
tent deals with debt relationships and punishments for 
perjury and sexual transgressions. 

Terengganu was under Malacca [q.v] and its suc¬ 
cessor Johor until 1186/1722, when an independent 
ruler was installed. From about 1188/1775, Tereng¬ 
ganu came under Siamese overlordship, which may 
have sharpened Islamic feelings, especially when com¬ 
bined with periodic British intervention. The first Mufti 
was appointed in the early 19th century and Sultan 
Omar (1255-93/1839-76) gave greater attention to the 
enforcement of SharVa law, with members of the local 
Sayyid community gaining prominence in religious 
affairs. By the beginning of the 20th century, Tereng¬ 
ganu was known as a centre for Islamic studies. 
Although there was little Islamic organisational struc¬ 
ture, a network of Muslim schools provided an effec¬ 
tive channel for communication. Terengganu’s < ulama 3 
wielded considerable influence among the largely Malay 
population, and their leadership was enhanced after 
the inception of British rule in 1919. A peasant revolt 
between 1922 and 1928 was led by ‘ulama'. In recent 
times, rural Malay poverty has resulted in some elec¬ 
toral support for the Islamic party PAS, although this 
only succeeded in gaining control of government 
between 1959 and 1961. 

Bibliography : M.B. Hooker, The Trengganu 
Inscription in Malayan legal history , in JMBRAS , xlix/2 
(1976), 127-31; Shaharil Talib, After its own image. 
The Trengganu experience 1881-1941, Singapore 1984; 
Barbara Watson Andaya, The making of a tributary 
state: Siam and Terengganu in the eighteenth century , in 
Anuson Walter Vella , ed. R.D. Renard, Center for 
Asian and Pacific Studies, University of Hawai’i, 
Honolulu 1986._ _ (Barbara Watson Andaya) 

TERKEN KHATUN, the name of the wives 
of various Turkish rulers of the eastern Islamic 
world in mediaeval (essentially pre-Mongol) times. In 
old Turkish, terken was a royal title, often but not 
invariably applied to females, and in these cases being 
roughly equivalent to “queen”. It may be a loan word 
in Turkish, being found, according to G. Doerfer, 
amongst the Kitan or Western Liao, the later Kara 
Khitay [q.v] of Central Asian Islamic history (see his 
Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen , 
Wiesbaden 1963-7, ii, 495-8 no. 889; Sir Gerard 
Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century 
Turkish , Oxford 1972, 544). Khatun , on the other hand, 
derives from Sogdian xwt'yn “wife of the lord or ruler”, 
and is already used in the Orkhon inscriptions for 
the wife of a Kaghan; it is spelt by Kashghari as 
katun in Turkish and khatun in Arabic (tr. Atalay, i, 
410; cf. Doerfer, op. cit., iii, 132-41 no. 1159; Clauson, 
op. cit., 602). 

In the history of the Saldjuks and Kh' v arazm Shahs, 
Terken as applied to a male appears as a component 
in the name of one of the sons of the later Kirman 


Saldjuk amir, sc. Terken Shah b. Toghril Shah. 
However, much more frequent are queens bearing 
the name Terken (usually written T.rkan) Khatun. 
These include a wife of the Kh w arazm Shah II Arslan, 
mother of the claimant to the throne Sultan Shah, 
and then a wife of II Arslan’s other son Tekish [q.v] 
and mother of c Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad (see Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 3 , 337, 349, 350, 
etc.; I. Kafesoglu, Harezm§ahlar devleti tarihi (485- 
617/1092-1229), Ankara 1956, index). But the most 
celebrated Terken Khatun was the Saldjuk queen 
(originally a Kara Khanid princess), the wife of Malik 
Shah [q.v], who played a leading role in the politi¬ 
cal life of the court during that sultan’s reign and 
thereafter. Her own household was a focus of oppo¬ 
sition to the powerful vizier Nizam al-Mulk [q.v], and 
she vigorously promoted the interests of her own sons 
as future heirs to Malik Shah’s authority. When her 
husband died in 485/1092, she endeavoured, from 
her base at Isfahan, to place her four-year old son 
Mahmud on the throne against Berk-yaruk and his 
support from most of the Nizamiyya [q.w]\ however, 
she could not make much headway against Berk- 
yaruk, and both she and the young Mahmud died in 
487/1094 (see C.E. Bosworth and A.K.S. Lambton, 
in Camb. hist, of Iran, v, 76-7, 82, 103-5, 220-1, 255, 
and the Bibl. to malik shah). 

Bibliography : Given in the article, to which 

should be added M.F. Sanaullah, The decline of the 

Saljuqid empire , Calcutta 1938, 8-13. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TERNATE, the most northerly one of a 
chain of volcanic islands west of Halmahera, 
in northeastern Indonesia. On it is located the 
chef-lieu of the Kabupaten (residency) Maluku Utara 
(Northern Moluccas). The island has a population of 
78,000, most original Ternateans being Muslim, but 
a number of newcomers (officials, teachers, service 
personnel, etc. from neighbouring islands) are Chris¬ 
tians. Its area is 64.39 km 2 . 

Known in older times for its spices, especially nut¬ 
megs and cloves, Ternate had once been a member 
of the “alliance of the four [volcanic] mountains”, 
besides Tidore [q.v], Jailolo and Bacan, but in the 
15th-16th centuries Ternate rose to especial power and 
prominence. Muslim traders had appeared in the area 
whilst the Hindu Javanese empire of Madjapahit still 
exercised its influence (sc. before 1478), calling the 
region “the royal islands” (d^azXrat al-muluk). Zayn al- 
‘ Abidin, son of Kaicil Gapi Baguna, who reigned 
1486-1500, is said to have adopted the Islamic title 
of sultan and to have been the first Muslim ruler in 
the region and to have studied under a famed scholar 
of Java, Sunan Giri. Closeness to the Javanese tradi¬ 
tion facilitated Ternate’s acquiring a grip on nearby 
areas such as southeastern Sulawesi, formerly in the 
Javanese sphere of influence. Eventually, Halmahera 
was subdued and Temate’s influence extended to Buru, 
the Banggai islands, parts of north and central Sulawesi 
and the islands of Sangihe and Talaud; at times, even 
parts of Mindanao, the Sulu Islands and northern 
Borneo came within its sphere. 

In 1522 the Portuguese obtained permission to build 
a factory and some forts in Ternate and the areas 
under its control, but their efforts to monopolise the 
spice trade and, to some extent, their Christian evan¬ 
gelising zeal, caused strained relations with Ternate, 
though many inhabitants, and even some local rulers, 
preferred the Portuguese to the cruel and explora¬ 
tory rule of the Ternate sultans. Baabullah (1570-83), 
after the killing of his father by the Portuguese, waged 
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a violent war against indigenous Christians, killing and 
forcibly converting thousands of them. The Portuguese 
were expelled from Temate, but in 1578 got permis¬ 
sion to build a fort on Tidore island. By now other 
European powers, including England, the Netherlands 
and Spain, were competing in the region, and the 
latter were able to exert pressure from Manila so that 
sultan Modafar (Muzaffar) allowed reconstruction of 
the old Portuguese fort of Sao Paolo, which was used 
by Spain till 1666, including as a centre for Roman 
Catholic missionary work. 

In 1606 the Dutch made an agreement with the 
sultan concerning the return of converts between Islam 
and Christianity and vice-versa to their respective ter¬ 
ritories, with the Dutch thereby acknowledging the 
political independence of Temate. The Dutch East 
India Company (VOC) gradually acquired a monop¬ 
oly of the spice trade, although the local chieftains or 
sangqjis , who ruled under the sultan’s supreme suze¬ 
rainty, resisted this in order to retain their own trad¬ 
ing relationships. But the Dutch were able to take 
advantage of internal strife in the region, and in return 
for aid to the Sultan Mandarshah in 1650-2, the ruler 
agreed that all clove trees outside the areas direcdy 
controlled by the Dutch should be cut down. The 
VOC’s supremacy in the spice trade was officially 
acknowledged by Ternate in 1683 and by the Sultan 
of Tidore in 1687. Pensions were paid to the ruling 
families to compensate for their loss of income, but 
the actual growers were impoverished, causing unrest, 
insurrections and an increase in piracy. 

Nevertheless, Ternate still resisted Dutch control 
successfully when king William IV was an exile in 
England from the French-dominated Batavian Repub¬ 
lic and suggested that the Dutch possessions should 
be placed under British custody, and it did not surren¬ 
der until 1810. The end of its history came in 1915, 
when, after an abortive revolt, Sultan Uthman was 
exiled to Java and his territory placed under direct 
Dutch rule, with a “council of the sangaji” to care 
for the interests of the residency. 

Bibliography : See art. s.v. in EP; Katrin Polman 

(ed.), The North Moluccas. An annotated bibliography , The 

Hague 1981 (= Bibliographical series, 11). 

(O. Schumann, shortened by the Editors) 

TERSANE (t.), “dockyard, maritime arsenal”. The 
word seems to derive from the Genoese tersana. In 
the Ottoman period, the term referred in particular 
to the Ottoman Imperial Arsenal—the tersane- 
yi c amire —on the eastern side of the Golden Horn, at 
Galata, opposite Istanbul. 

The dockyard at Galata [see ghalata, in Suppl.] 
was not the first Ottoman naval installation. The 
Sultans had maintained a fleet at Gallipoli [see geli- 
boli] , probably from the time of its reoccupation in 
779/1377. During the 1390s it was the base from 
which Bayezfd I’s [ 9 . 0 .] fleet raided the coasts and 
islands of the Aegean, and was to retain its place as 
the largest Ottoman dockyard until the extension of 
the arsenal at Galata in the second decade of the 
10th/16th century. Documents from this century also 
record the existence of small naval arsenals at Iznikmid 
(Izmit) and Sinop. However, although Sinop was a 
regular site of naval construction, it does not appear 
to have had any storage facilities for equipment, or 
permanently employed craftsmen or administrators. 

After his conquest of Galata in 1453, Mehemmed 
II [^.z/.] inherited the naval installations of the Geno¬ 
ese, and established the Ottoman arsenal, presumably 
on the site of the Genoese vetus tersana, on the Golden 
Horn. Selim I’s [^.y.] plans to enlarge the fleet led 


to a major extension of the arsenal during the last 
years of his reign, with work continuing during the 
early years of his successor. It seems to have been at 
this time that Galata superseded Gallipoli as the larg¬ 
est Ottoman naval dockyard, with 123 docks by 1557. 
The 1526 map of Pm ReTs [^.z>.] shows the arsenal 
as stretching along the eastern side of the Golden 
Horn from ‘Azab Kapisi almost to Haskoy, and con¬ 
taining, apart from the docks, a storehouse for oars, 
the administrative offices [Diwan-khane) of the Admiral 
(Kapudan Pasha [^.y.]), a depot and the arsenal gar¬ 
den. During his tenure of the admiralty between 1546 
and 1549, Sokollu Mehmed Pasha [^.y.] built a ware¬ 
house behind each dock to house the equipment of 
each galley, and walled off the area to make it invis¬ 
ible from the land. 

Before the late 11th/17th century, Ottoman war- 
fleets consisted almost entirely of oared galleys. Since 
the construction of these ships was within the capac¬ 
ity of any skilled shipwright, the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment frequendy ordered the construction of hulls at 
coastal and river sites, especially around the shores 
of the Black Sea and on the Sakarya river, bringing 
them to Galata or Gallipoli only for fitting out with 
rigging and artillery. With the introduction of galleons 
as the standard warship in the late 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury and with steamships and ironclads in the 19th 
century, this practice was no longer possible. Galleon¬ 
building became the preserve of the arsenals. However, 
the destruction of the Ottoman fleet by the Russians 
at (Je§me in 1184/1770 emphasised the shortcomings 
of Ottoman warships, leading the Admiral Djeza’irli 
GhazI Hasan Pasha [<?.z;.] to undertake naval reforms, 
which included the construction of an engineering 
school {Miihendis-khane-yi bahn-yi hiimayun) at the Galata 
Arsenal in 1190/1776, and to introduce new ship¬ 
building techniques under the supervision of the French 
engineers, Le Roi and Durest. The first steamship was 
built in the Galata arsenal by the American Foster 
Rhodes in 1254/1838. An arsenal, building and repair¬ 
ing ships, still exists on the same site. 

Bibliography : I.H. Uzun^ar^ili, Merkez ve bahriye 
te§kilati , Ankara 1948; C. Imber, The navy of Suleyman 
the Magnificent , in Archivum Ottomanicum , vi (1980), 
211-82; Idris Bostan^ Piri Reis’in Kitdb-i bahriyyesinde 
bulunan Tersdne-yi Amire pldnlan , in Sanat Tarihi 
Ara§tirma Dergisi , i/2 (1988), 67-8; Ali Ihsan Gencer, 
Bahriyede yapilan islahat hareketleri ve Bahriye Nezaretinin 
kurulu§u {1789-1867), Istanbul 1984; Miicteba Ilgiirel, 
Buharh gemi teknolojisinin Osmanli devletinde kurma te§eb- 
biisleri , in Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu (ed.), (fiagimyakalayan 
Osmanli , Istanbul 1995, 143-58. (C. Imber) 

TESALYA or Teselya, the Ottoman name for 
Thessaly, the geographical part of central Greece 
between Greek Macedonia on the north, Sterea Hellas 
on the south, Epiros on the west and the Aegean Sea 
on the east. Its cardinal strategic and economic im¬ 
portance resulted in a series of raids and settlement 
throughout the late mediaeval period by Franks, Cata¬ 
lans, Navarrese, Serbs and Albanians, until the initial 
stages of the Ottoman conquest in the late 14th cen¬ 
tury, heralded by raids on the part of the Avdinoghlu 
Turcomans of Umur Beg [^.^.] between 1336-41 
(see Enweri, ed. Melikoff, 87 v. 1159; cf. P. Lemerle, 
L’Emirat d’Aydin , Paris 1957, 157). 

The gradual Ottoman annexation by a series of 
non-violent capitulations occurred in three phases: 
1386-7, ca. 1392/3-1396/7 and ca. 1414/23 onwards, 
until the period 1454-70 (detailed refs, in A. Sawides, 
Problems on the Ottoman conquest and the expansion of the 
conqueror in the Thessalian area [in Greek], in Th.H., 
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xxviii [1995], 33-64). A steady source of cereal provi¬ 
sioning of Venice and, since the 15th century, of the 
Ottoman Empire (H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire . . . 
1300-1600 , London 1973, 134, 145; idem, The Ottoman 
economic mind and aspects of Ottoman economy, in M.A. 
Cook (ed.), Studies in the economic history of the Middle 
East , Oxford 1970, 214), Tesalya administratively 
became a san^ak with its seat at Tirhala [q.v .] within 
the massive wilayet/yalet or bylerbylik of Rumeli [q.v.], 
whose chef-lieu was at Manastir [q.v .] (A. Kurat- 
J. Bromley, in Cook (ed.), A history of the Ottoman 
Empire to 1730 , Cambridge 1976, 178). The sparsely- 
populated area made the conqueror bring in settlers 
from Anatolia, especially from Konya (the “Konyalis” 
or “Koniaredes” in Greek), who settled in the valleys 
together with the descendants of the conquerors (the 
ewlad-l Fatih), while local Christian resistance moved 
to the mountainous regions of Olympos and Kissabos 
on the north, Pindos on the west and Pelion in the 
east. Tesalya was thus distributed in timars and zi ( dmets 
[q.vvi] to Muslims, to Islamicised ex-Christian stpahis 
[^.o.] and Jewish communities, or in wakjs [^.y.] or 
pious foundations, while the ruling house retained 
some privileged areas as crown lands (see N. Beldi- 
ceanu, Timariotes chretiens en Thessalie 1454-5, in Siidost- 
Forschungen, xliv [1985], 45-81; cf. idem, Une acte sur 
le statut de la communaute juive de Trikala , 1497, in RE1, 
xl/1 [1972], 129-38). The Ottoman tax registers (tahrir 
defteri) for 1454-5 and 1506 give important information 
on early Ottoman Tesalya (see Beldiceanu and 
P. Nasturel, La Thessalie entre 1454/5 et 1506, in Byzan- 
tion, liii [1983], 104-56). Of particular importance 
were the privileges granted to Christian ecclesiastical/ 
monastic institutions, like the Meteora monasteries of 
Kalampaka, destined to become an outpost of Ortho¬ 
doxy in the early Tourkokratia (see J. Alexander, The 
monasteries of Meteora during the first two centuries of Ottoman 
rule, in Jahrbuch d. os ten. Byzantinistik, xxxii/2 [1982], 
95-103; D. Sophianos, in Trikalina, xi [1991], 101-34 
and xiv [1994], 37-68; idem, in Mesaionika & Nea 
Hellenika, iv [1992], 177-282) and the monastery of 
Dousikon near Trikala, founded by the Larissa met¬ 
ropolitan St. Bessarion (1527-40) (cf. Alexander, The 
Ottoman Turkish documents of the holy monastery of Dousikon: 
the monastery until the mid-16th century [in Gk.j, in Trikalina, 
xiv [1994], 101-20; Th. Nemas, ibid., 129-48, on the 
contribution of Meteora and Dousikon in the devel¬ 
opment of the Trikala area in the Tourkokratia). 

The gradually deteriorating conditions of banditry 
in the area, however, necessitated the institution of 
autonomous enclaves known as armatoliks [see marto- 
los], firstly applied here and most notably at Agrapha, 
probably since Mehemmed II’s years, later recognised 
by Suleyman II Kanunl in 1525 (cf. E. Mpoukouvalas, 
The armatolik of Agrapha [in Gk.], Athens 1980) and 
then spread throughout the Greek territories with ex¬ 
tensive grants, salaries and privileges (ulufe) to the 
martoloi. In 1570 a Venetian force raided the area of 
Phanarion-Karditsa/Fenarbekir, while the following 
period witnessed a series of Greek abortive insurrec¬ 
tions: in 1600-1 led by the Larissa/Yenishehir [q.v.] 
metropolitan; in 1612 fomented by the Duke of 
Nevers, who had laid claims to the lost Byzantine 
imperial title; in the late 17th century (during the 
Turco-Venetian war of 1684-99) in Agrapha, Phar- 
salos/Cataldja, Karditsa/Fenarbekir and Tyrnabos 
(see G. Drongoules, Tyrnabos and its region in the first 
years following the Turkish conquest [in Gk.], in Acts 1st 
Congr. of Tymabian Stud. [1991]); and in 1769 led by 
the Larissean landlord Gregory Papaz ogles. Moreover, 
Thessaliotes based on Olympos and Chasia partici¬ 


pated in the Turco-Russian war of 1769-74, although 
Albanian troops of the Porte quelled the insurgents 
once more. 

By mid-17 th century the prevailing banditry, in com¬ 
bination with the decline in Ottoman provincial admin¬ 
istration and military effectiveness, had resulted in the 
transformation of the Thessalian timars and zVdmets to 
cifiliks [q.v.], as in the characteristic case of Aghia-Ayia/ 
Biiyiik-Koy, north-east of Larissa, the main occupa¬ 
tion of the inhabitants in the plains being cattle-rais¬ 
ing and agriculture (cotton production) as opposed to 
the thriving mountainous guilds ( synetairismoi in Greek), 
like that of Agrapha (with a distinctive development 
in handicrafts and dyes) and the female guild of Tir¬ 
hala. A rapid growth of the area’s major commercial 
centres took place since the 17th century, with notable 
local fairs and markets, like those at Larissa/Yeni- 
shehir (a city visited by the sultan Mehemmed IV 
himself in 1668: see C. Spanos, in Makedoniko Hemerologio 
[1972], 349-52; i.H. Uzun^ar§ili, Osmanh tarihi, iii/1 
[1983 3 ], 415-16), Elasson, Trikala/Tirhala, Ampelakia, 
Zagora, Halmyros/Ermie, Tyrnabos, Kalampaka, 
Karditsa/Fenarbekir, Pherrai, Velestinon/Ferendjik, the 
birthplace of the precursor of Greek independence, 
Rhegas Pheraios, and Livadi, north of Elasson (on 
which see recently, B. Spanos, in Th.H ., xxvii [1995], 
145-68). On the prevailing conditions see [in Gk.]: 
D. Tsopotos, Land and farmers in Thessaly during Turkish 
domination , Athens 1974 2 , N. Pantazopoulos, Communal 
life in Thessalian Magnesia during Turkish domination, 
Thessalonika 1967; L. Arseniou, Thessaly during Turkish 
domination , Athens 1984; on the main settlements see 
R. Lawless, The economy and landscapes of Thessaly during 
Ottoman rule, in F. Carter (ed.), An historical geography of 
the Balkans, London-New York-San Francisco 1979, 
501-33; C. Spanos, Thessalian settlements... 1613/14- 
19th century [in Gk.], Th.H., xxiii [1993], 81-112 and 
xxiv [1993], 112-80. 

Of major importance were the various Ottoman 
monuments in Tesalya, like the tekke of Hasan Baba 
in Tempe valley (see A. Vakalopoulos, The fortresses of 
Platamon and Orid of Tempe and the tekke of Hasan Baba 
[in Gk.], Thessalonika 1972), the mosque of 'Omer 
Bey in Larissa [see yenishehir], the BektashI tekke in 
Pharsalos (see cataldja and L. Vairakliotes, in Th.H., 
xxx [1994], 239-40), the pious foundations in Karditsa/ 
Fenarbekir/Fener (see Beldiceanu-Nasturel, in Byzantion, 
liii [1983], 112) and, above all, the celebrated medresse 
of‘Othman b. Turali (d. 1567), governor of Trikala, 
a work of the famous architect Sinan [q.vi] accord¬ 
ing to Ewliya Celebi ( Syahat-name, i, 172, viii, 203-4) 
and Ibrahim Pecewi (Tankh, i, 45) (refs, in tirhala, 
also in ET). Valuable pertinent information is drawn 
from the accounts of various travellers in the area 
like Katib Celebi, Ewliya Celebi (his visit in Larissa 
in 1668), and the English doctor Edward Brown 
[Relation de plusieurs voyages , Paris 1674) in the 17th 
century; Paul Lucas ( Voyage . . . fait par ordre du roi dans 
la Grece, TAsie Mineure, la Macedoine . .., i-ii, Amsterdam 
1714), the English theologian Richard Pococke ( Voyages 
en Orient.. ., la Grece, la Thrace etc., i-iv, Paris 1772), the 
Swedish orientalist Jacob Jonas Bjornstahl (Briefe auf 
seinen auslandischen Rosen. . ., Rostock-Leipzig 1777-83) 
in the 18th; Fran^ois-Charles Pouqueville (Voyage de la 
Grece, i-vi, Paris 1826-7 2 , Gk. tr.-comm. N. Molpheta, 
Athens 1995) between 1798 and 1801; and, finally, 
in the 19th, William M. Leake (Travels in Northern 
Greece, i-iv, London 1835, repr. Amsterdam 1967, cf. 
iv, 261-328) in 1809, David Urquhart (The spirit of the 
East, i-ii, London 1839) in 1830 and Leon Heuzey 
(Excursion dans la Thessalie turque en 1858, Paris 1927). 
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4 Air Pasha Tepedelenli [^.y.] was appointed derbend- 
nagir of Rumeli in 1780 and his rule in Tesalya, fol¬ 
lowing his Albanian chieftains’ liquidation of the 1808 
local uprising, resulted in the privatisation of state land, 
which heralded the period of the private ciftliks, (cf. 
C. Spanos, in Th.H., xviii [1990], 97-118). 'All Pasha’s 
attempts, however, to impose heavy taxation on the 
thriving commercial centres resulted in the latter’s 
decline, while the population declined, too, estimated 
at ca. 200,000 in 1820 on account of the 1813 plague 
(in 1688, too, a plague had decimated the inhabitants 
of Bathyrema at Aghia/Buytik-Koy; see D. Agra- 
phiotes, in Acts 1st Congr. of Larissean Studies [1992], 
155-75 [in Gk.]). 

In the Greek War of Liberation (1821-30), in spite 
of the hesitant attitude of the local ko$abashh, Tesalya 
initially participated in actions at Pelion, Magnesia 
(1821), in Olympos and Chasia (1822) as well as 
in Karditsa/Fenarbekir and Halmyros/Ermie, but 
all these attempts were crushed by Mehmed Reshfd 
Pasha (the “Kioutaches”) and Mahmud Pasha (the 
“Dramales”) [q.vvi\ (see S. and E. Shaw, Hist, of the 
Ottoman Empire and modem Turkey , ii, Cambridge 1978, 
18). The predominant role of Larissa/Yenishehir as 
seat and passing-point of Ottoman armies constantly 
moving to and from Southern Greece and the Pelo- 
ponnese [see mora] proved a negative factor in the 
Tesalyan rebellion’s success. 

Following the creation of the Greek Kingdom (1830), 
Tesalya became the Ottoman Empire’s frontier zone 
with the Greeks and new abortive uprisings occurred 
in 1841, in 1854 during the Crimean War (southern 
and western Thessaly) and, especially, in 1877-8 dur¬ 
ing the Turco-Russian war (Magnesian Pelion), where 
a provisional government was temporarily established. 
In the 19th century during the Tangimat [?.y.] era, 
the Porte took measures to improve social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions for Christians (Khatt-i Sherif of Nov. 
1839, Khatt-i Humdyun of Febr. 1854), yet the con¬ 
tinuation of the cifllik system resulted in a real predica¬ 
ment of the farmer workers in the field (the “kollegoi”), 
who thus became completely dependent on their land¬ 
lords, to whom they were forced to deliver half of 
their produce, with the lamentable result that in 1881, 
the year of Greek annexation of Tesalya, most of the 
land belonged to a few magnates. In the second part 
ot the 19th century about 460 villages out of 658 
farm estates /ciftliks were owned by great landlords 
(Inalcik, Land problems in Turkish history , in MW, xlv 
[1955], 227). 

The same era, however, witnessed the beginning 
of a new upsurge in the development of Tesalya’s 
urban centres, the notable new addition being Volos/ 
Golds, near Byzantine Demetrias (see J. Kordatos, 
Hist, of Volos and Aghia province , Athens 1960; D. Tso- 
potos, Hist. of Volos , Volos 1991 [both in Gk.]; and 
wolos). By 1880 the entire area’s population was esti¬ 
mated at ca. 285,000 Greeks, ca. 40,000 Turks and 
ca. 40,000 Jews. The 1878 Treaty of Berlin allocated 
Thessaly to Greece and the annexation occurred on 
26 June 1881, except for the Elasson territory, north 
of Larissa and Tymabos. Edhem Pasha briefly recap¬ 
tured Tesalya in the 1897 Greco-Turkish war (Shaw, 
ii, 190, 196, 206-7) but soon afterwards the 1881 
treaty’s items were slightly modified and adhered to 
until, in 1912, Greek troops finally annexed the Elasson 
region as well. 

Bibliography : Mostly given in the article; see 

also bayazid i; Cataldja; ewrenos ghazi; ewrenos 

oghullarj; tirhala; turakhan; wolos; yenishehir. 

General accounts (in Greek): N. Georgiades, Thessaly, 


Volos 1894 2 , repr. Larissa 1995; B. Dousmanes, 
History of Thessaly..., Athens 1925; A. Valtadoros, 
Hist, of Thessaly... until 1947 , Athens 1984; Th. 
Papakonstantinou, Enlightenment and social evolution in 
Thessaly 1453-1821, Athens 1984. Detailed bibliogra¬ 
phies on the Byzantine and post-Byzantine periods 
in A. Sawides, Thessaliko Hemerologio [= Th.H.], xxiii 
(1993), 33-68, xxiv (1993), 101-5, xxvii (1995), 77- 
80, xxix_(1996), 280-88. (A. Sawides) 

TESHRIFAT [see marasim. 4]. 

TEWFIK BEY [see ebuzziya tevfik]. 

TEWFIK FIKRET (originally named Mehmed 
Tewfik, Fikret being the pen-name which he assumed), 
late Ottoman Turkish poet, b. 1867, d. 1915 
in Istanbul. He was the son and the second child of 
Hiiseyin Efendi, from a Cerkes family of notables of 
Qankin, and the governor of 'Akka, and of Khadldje 
RefT'a, from the island of Chios. He started his ele¬ 
mentary education in the Aksaray Mahmudiyye Walide 
Riishdiyyesi, and moved to Galatasaray Lycee at nine. 
His mother died in 1879, after which he and his sis¬ 
ter were brought up by his grandmother and uncle’s 
wife. At Galatasaray, he was taught literature by the 
leading authors of the time, such as Mu'allim Nadjf, 
Mu'allim Feydi and Redja’I-zade Ekrem, and started 
writing poetry himself under their influence. Eventually 
he became, in 1898, a civil servant in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1890, he began to teach French 
at the Gedikpasha Tidjaret Mekteb-i 'Allsi, and during 
the same year, married his uncle’s daughter Nazfma, 
who was studying to be a teacher. 

In 1892, he won a poetry competition run by the 
Journal Mirsad, and in 1894, began to teach Turkish 
literature at the Galatasaray Lycee, editing the jour¬ 
nal Ma ( lumdt with his friends Hiiseyin Kazim and 'All 
Ekrem. In 1895, his son Khaluk, who became the 
subject of many of his poems, was bom, but in this 
same year, he left Galatasaray and began teaching at 
Robert College. By this time, Fikret was a recognised 
poet, and in 1896 he was appointed to edit the lit¬ 
erary journal Therwet-i Fiinun [q.v.] around which the 
literary movement known by the name of the jour¬ 
nal or as Edebiyyat-i dfdxde [q.v.\ was taking shape with 
the contributions of young authors such as Khalid 
Diya, Djenab Shehabeddln, Mehmed Ra J uf and Suley¬ 
man Nazlf. He had by this time become familiar with 
the work of such French poets as Francois Coppe, 
Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Verlaine, etc. In 1900, 
Fikret published his collection of poems under the 
name Riibab-i shikeste; during this period, his poems 
express his rebellion against the oppression of the 
Hamldian regime, and his love for freedom of speech 
and liberty. Also, the Ottoman defeat in the Graeco- 
Ottoman War of 1898 impelled him to write his patri¬ 
otic poems. In 1901, he ceased editing Therwet-i Fiinun, 
and later the journal closed down. By now he had 
become well-known with his poems Sis (written in 
1901, but not published until 1908) and Tarikh-i kadxm 
(written in 1905), again in revolt against the social 
and political trends of the time. After the restoration 
of the Constitution (1908), Fikret wrote Ru$u e and 
Doghan giineshe reflecting his hopes for a brighter fu¬ 
ture, and began to publish Tanin newspaper with his 
friends Hiiseyin Djahid and Hiiseyin Kazim. He was 
offered the post of Minister of Education, but refused, 
and became instead Director of Galatasaray, which 
was going through a period of decline, and which he 
tried to revitalise; but following a dispute with the con¬ 
servative Ministry of Education, he resigned and went 
back to teach at Robert College. In 1910, he published 
an enlarged edition of Riibab-i shikeste, and in 1911, 
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Khaluk’un dejleri in his own handwriting, whose poems 
had the themes of love, optimism for the future of 
humankind and hope, and idealism. He believed that 
human beings were capable of changing the world 
for the better with their intelligence, as long as they 
set themselves free of ancient traditions and supersti¬ 
tions. During this period, his poems and articles which 
criticised religion, society and the government (espe¬ 
cially the Committee of Union and Progress) [see irri- 
had we terakkI] produced a reaction which attacked 
his personality and beliefs. Meanwhile, his son Khaluk 
became a Christian in Glasgow, and emigrated per¬ 
manently to the United States, causing further criti¬ 
cism of Fikret. When Tanin became the semi-official 
newspaper of the C.U.P., he left it, and also resigned 
from several of his societies. In 1912, following the 
closure of the Ottoman parliament, he wrote his 
famous poems Doksan beske doghru and Khan-i yaghma. 
Fikret opposed Turkey’s participation in World War 
I, and his satirical poem Sandj.ak-i sherif hudurunda re¬ 
flected his bitterness. His unpublished poem Tarikh-i 
kadim (1905) was circulating in manuscript form and 
became very popular, but this led the eminent poet 
Mehmed ‘Akif [q.vl\ to accuse Fikret of being anti- 
Islamic and corrupting the younger generation; Fikret 
replied in Tarikh-i kadime dheyli (1914), this time deny¬ 
ing all organised religion, and repeating his belief in 
secularism as the only way of progress. Fikret’s poems 
of this era, for example Khan-i yaghma , satirise the 
way the country was being impoverished by corrupt 
administrators and bureaucrats. They are powerful in 
language and style, and contain many memorable 
lines, such as 

Eat, gentlemen eat; this tasty feast is yours: 

stuff yourselves until you gag and burst 
and became popular even before they were actually 
published. In 1914, he also published his collection 
of children’s poems Shermin , which he wrote in syl¬ 
labic metre [see parmak hisabi] using simple syntax 
and lexicon, and it is the best early example of chil¬ 
dren’s poetry in Turkish. 

On 18 August 1915, Fikret died after a long illness 
of chronic diabetes in Istanbul. Following his will, he 
was later buried (1961) in A§iyan, on the grounds of 
his home on the Bosphorus, which is now a museum. 
Following his death, as during his lifetime, much was 
written about his personality, political and social beliefs; 
while he was criticised at the time for being a mate¬ 
rialist by more religious elements, he has been cele¬ 
brated as a humanist by his admirers. 

Although Fikret wrote many articles on art, litera¬ 
ture and society, and translated poems from Western 
languages, which were published in journals and news¬ 
papers, he is best known as a poet. One of the inno¬ 
vations he brought to Turkish poetry is his introduction 
of dialogues and natural conversations to his poems 
which made them closer to prose (for example in 
Khasta codyuk and Balikcllaf). He used quantitative metre, 
( arud/aruz , masterfully, and his careful choice of pat¬ 
terns reflected the topic and the mood of his indi¬ 
vidual poems. His command of the Turkish language 
helped to make his verses visually vivid and memo¬ 
rable. Fikret succeeded in showing that poetry', like 
other forms of art, had to be meticulously composed, 
and that the language of poetry had to be refined 
and educated. Fikret is remembered and often quoted 
for his firm belief in freedom of thought and speech, 
which he expressed in his memorable line: 

I am a poet, my thoughts are free, wisdom free, con¬ 
science free. 
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TEWFIK MEFIMED [see caylak tewfTk]. 
TEWFIK PA SH A [see tawfik pasha]. 

TH A’, the fourth letter in the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet. In the abdgad order [ q.v .] it has a numerical value 
of 500. 

The phoneme represented by this letter may be de¬ 
fined as the voiceless member of the apico-interdental 
triad of fricatives, as opposed to the voiced /dh/ [see 
dhal] and the “emphatic”, i.e. velarised, /z/ [see za*]. 
Slbawayh (ed. Harun, Cairo 1395/1975, iv, 433) 
describes the point of articulation for the triad as “be¬ 
tween the tip of the tongue and the tips of the incisors” 
and he is followed herein by— inter alios —Ibn Djinni 
(Sin sina c at al-i c rdb , ed. H. HindawT, Damascus 1405/ 
1985, 47; and cf. M.H. Bakalla, Ibn Jinni: an early 
Arab Muslim phonetician, London and Taipei 1402/1982, 
76), al-Zamakhsharl ( al-Mufassal , Cairo 1323/1905-6, 
394), and al-Sakkakl (Miftah al- c ulum , ed. Nu c aym Zar- 
zur, Beirut 1403/1983, 12). This is also true for their 
modern standard pronunciation. Strangely, however, 
al-Khalfl calls these sounds lithawl, because, accord¬ 
ing to him, their point of articulation is the gums 
(litha), in which case they are clearly “gingivals” (more 
commonly called alveolars) rather than interdentals 
(al- c Ayn, ed. M. al-Makhzumi and I. al-Samarra’I, n.p. 
[Baghdad] 1400/1980, i, 58). It seems, then, that al- 
Khalfl describes a different realisation of these sounds. 
This pronunciation is also corroborated by the descrip¬ 
tion of Ibn Sina in both versions of his treatise on 
phonetics (Asbab huduth al-huruf ed. M.H. al-Tayyan 
and Y. Mir ‘Alam, Damascus 1403/1983, 79-80, 122; 
cf. the tr. of the second version in Kh. I. Semaan, 
Arabic phonetics. Ibn Sind’s Risalah on the points of articu¬ 
lation of the speech-sounds, Lahore 1963, 44). He describes 
it as essentially a fricative / 1 /, thus as a dental or 
alveolar fricative. Writing as a physician and physicist 
outside the tradition and terminology of the gram¬ 
marians and orthoepists, his testimony carries special 
weight. The term lithawl continued to be used, even 
by phoneticians who clearly describe interdentals (see 
e.g. Zakariyya’ b. Muhammad al-Ansari, al-Dakd’ik al- 
muhkama fi shark al-Muhaddima al-Ifiazariyya ft Him al- 
tarfiwld, ed. N. Nishawl, Damascus 1400/1980, 36). 
Scholars have noted the discrepancy (Bravmann, 74-5; 
Gantineau, 40-1; Fleisch, 213-14), though without much 
comment. G. Wallin (fVMG, xii [1858], 618) observed 
the pronunciation of /th/ among the Arabian Bedouins 
and describes it as articulated with the tip of the 
tongue against the rim of the upper gums; this accords 
well with the term lithawl. If this should be the orig¬ 
inal Arabian pronunciation of this sound, the inter¬ 
dental realisation may have developed later (under 
Aramaic influence?). Since al-Khalll and Slbawayh 
were contemporaries, both pronunciations must have 
been current at the time. 
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The phoneme /th/ occurs only as a radical, never 
as a derivational affix. It belongs to the “sun letters” 
(al-huruf al-shamsiyya), which require assimilation of the 
/!/ of a preceding article, though in pronunciation 
only, not in spelling. For optional assimilations, see 
Cantineau, 42-3. 

There are a number of cases in which words con¬ 
taining /th/ have variants with /f/ in its place: 
d^adath/d^adaf “grave”, litham/lifam “veil”, tkum/Jum 
“garlic” ( fum attested in Kur’an, sura II, 61). The 
explanation for this is that the auditory impressions 
of /th/ and /f/ are barely distinguishable (cf. S.H. 
al-Ani, Arabic phonology. An acoustical and physiological inves¬ 
tigation, The Hague and Paris 1970, 34; both appear 
as “random noise”, the /th/ a little weaker than the 
/{/). The converse has happened with the word jam 
“mouth”, which must have developed into *thu/im(m) 
to account for the modern dialect forms thorn (Oman, 
cf. A. Brockett, The spoken Arabic of Khabura, Manchester 
1985, 69), thomm (Mardin, cf. O. Jastrow, qoltu-Dialekte , 
39), ithim (Der iz-Zor, ibid.), and the well-known tomm 
in Syrian Arabic. 

In loan-words and foreign names, /th/ represents 
pretty regularly the post-vocalic spirantised /t/ (« /th/) 
of Aramaic: kummathra > kummathra “pear”, karratha > 
kurrath “leek”, and likewise the Greek /0/: GeoX-oyia > 
uthuludfya, riuGayopai; > Fithaghuras. 

In Neo-Arabic, /th/ and the other interdentals 
(/dh/ and /z/ [= d]) are, according to a rule of 
thumb, preserved in the dialects of the Bedouins and 
former Bedouins, while shifted to the dentals (/t/, /d/, 
and /<j/) in those of sedentary populations. However, 
there are sizeable exceptions to the second part of 
the rule (see W. Fischer and O. Jastrow (eds.), Handbuch 
der arabischen Dialekte , Wiesbaden 1980, 50, 104-5, 142, 
174, 208, 251; for details of the complex situation in 
Mesopotamian Arabic, see Jastrow, qoltu-Dialekte, 34-9; 
and for c Uman, see C. Holes, The Arabic dialects of 
South Eastern Arabia in a socio-historical perspective, in jAL, 
xxxi [1996], 34-56, esp. 43-4): the interdentals are pre¬ 
served in various Palestinian, Syrian, Mesopotamian, 
Tunisian, and ‘Umani rural and some Algerian and 
Mesopotamian urban dialects; they are shifted to the 
sibilants (/s/, /z/, /z/) in certain Mesopotamian 
dialects and in Uzbekistan; and to the labiodentals 
(/f/, /v/, /y/) in the Siirt group of Mesopotamian 
dialects. The shift of the interdentals to dentals is 
attested already in pre-Islamic times in transliterations 
of Arabic names in Greek inscriptions: Ape rag for al- 
Harith and Haritha, ravrog for Ghawth; however, 
spellings with /0/ are also attested (Cantineau, 41). 

Speakers of sedentary dialects in which the inter¬ 
dentals have been shifted to dentals use another sound- 
shift, when borrowing words from Standard Arabic: 
they try to imitate the interdentals by using the equiv¬ 
alent sibilants. This often leads to root-splitting: taldte 
“three” vs. musallas “triangle” (the root th-l-th engen¬ 
ders two new roots: t-l-t and s-l-s). In addition, the 
three representations of Standard Arabic /th/, i.e. 
/th/, /s/, and /t/, are often used for stylistic pur¬ 
poses to characterise the formality of a speech situa¬ 
tion. For details on this highly complex and regionally 
varying situation, see T.F. Mitchell, Pronouncing Arabic, 
ii, Oxford 1993, 265-70. 

For a similar substitution of /th/ by the dental 
affricate /ts/ amongst Maghrib! Arabic speakers, see 
Cantineau, 41. 

The grapheme for /th/ was originally identical with 
that for /t/, a fact that results from the “cognate 
principle” of Nabataean spelling: since Aramaic /t/ 
etymologically corresponds to both /t/ and /th/ in 


Arabic, both these phonemes are represented by the 
Nabataean grapheme for /t/ (see W. Diem, Untersu- 
chungen zur friihen Geschichte der arabischen Orthographic. II. 
Die Schreibung der Konsonanten, in Orientalia, N.S. xlix 
[1980], 67-106). Thus the name Ghawth un appears as 
c wtw in Nabataean inscriptions. The three dots on top 
that serve as a diacritical mark to distinguish the gra¬ 
pheme for /th/ from other “one-tooth” letters is 
attested for the first time on the dam inscription of 
al-Ta’if, dated 58/677-8. On the early palaeographic 
development of the grapheme for /th/, see Beatrice 
Gruendler, The development of the Arabic scripts, Atlanta, 
Ga. 1993, 40-3. 

In Persian and the “Persianate”, i.e. those languages 
affected culturally by Persian, languages, the letter 
/th/ in Arabic loan-words is pronounced /s/. 

Bibliography : In addition to the literature men¬ 
tioned in the article, see M. Bravmann, Materialien 
and Untersuchungen zu den phonetischen Lehren der Araber, 
Gottingen 1934; J. Cantineau, Corns de phonetique 
arabe , Paris 1960; H. Fleisch, Traite de philologie arabe, 
i, Preliminaires, phonetique, morphologic nominate, Beirut 
1961; O. Jastrow, Die mesopotamisch-arabischen qoltu- 
Dialekte. Bd. 1. Phonologie und Morphologie, Wiesbaden 
1978. _ _ (W.P. Heinrichs) 

al-THA‘ALIBI, ‘Abd al- c AzTz (b. Tunis 1876, 
d. 1 October 1944), Tunisian political figure 
and founder of the Liberal Constitutional 
Party (al-Hizb al-Hurr al-Dustun ), commonly called 
the “Vieux-Destour” as opposed to its successor in 
1934, the “Neo-Destour”. 

Of Algerian origin, he studied at the Zaytuna 
Mosque, but was early attracted to politics and jour¬ 
nalism, and in 1896 founded a cultural weekly, Sabil 
al-ra$had, suspended a year after its first appearance. 
He made several journeys within the Maghrib and to 
Crete, Greece and Turkey, in which last place he 
came into contact with ‘Abd ul-Hamld II’s imam and 
adviser Abu ’1-Huda al-Sayyadi. In Egypt, he was in 
touch with the leading figures of Arab nationalism in 
exile there, including Rashid Rida, Muhammad Kurd 
‘All, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi \q.vvl\, etc., as well 
as Muhammad c Abduh and c Al! Yusuf, chief editor 
of the newspaper al-Mu 3 ayyid. 

Returning to Tunis in 1902, he became known for 
his strongly nationalist and reformist views, as a dis¬ 
ciple of Shavkh Salim Bu Hadjib and of Bashir Safar, 
who was a graduate of the Sadiltiyya \q.vl\. Between 
1904 and 1912, he took part, in person or by his pen, 
in all the great movements of resistance to the French 
presence, notably the ‘Jeunes Tunisiens” of ‘All Bash 
Hamba, until in March 1912 the French authorities, 
in accord with the Bey, expelled ai-Tha‘alibi, Bash 
Hamba and five others; but after an amnesty he 
returned in August 1913 and then travelled widely in 
the Near East, Yemen, India and Southeast Asia, 
returning home when the First World War broke out. 
On Bash Hamba’s death in 1918, he was in the fore¬ 
front of the formation of the “Jeunes Tunisiens” and 
in 1920 founded al-Hizb al-Hurr al-Dustuii. It had a 
directing committee and cells scattered throughout the 
Regency, and, unusually, was open to Tunisian Jews 
as well as Muslims. Its financial backing came from 
rich bourgeois of Tunis, Djerba, etc. Its initial strat¬ 
egy was to isolate the French Residency and the rul¬ 
ing group by arousing public opinion in France and 
loosening links with the Beylical palace. Its demands 
included a constitution, election of a parliament and 
responsible government. 

In July 1919 al-Tha'alibi left for France, and had 
contacts with President Her riot, head of the Radical 
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Party and with members of the parties of the left. In 
December 1919 he published, with his fellow-party 
member Ahmad Sakka’, a violently anti-French pam¬ 
phlet called La Tunisie martyre. In March 1920 al- 
Hizb al-Hurr al-Dustun came into the open, and decided 
to send a delegation to France and one of 40 notables 
to the Bey, but on 23 June 1920 al-Tha'alibl was 
arrested in Paris for plotting against state security and 
imprisoned in Tunis. Two delegations sent to Paris 
achieved nothing, whilst the delegation to the Bey suf¬ 
fered harassment from the Resident-General, but al- 
Tha'alibl, freed and in June 1921 granted an amnesty 
by the Bey, had some successes, including publica¬ 
tion of the opinion of two French jurists that the 1861 
Constitution granted by the Bey was incompatible 
with the law of the Protectorate established in 1881; 
hence the Bey, in collaboration with the French author¬ 
ities, should re-introduce the Constitution. At the same 
time, the Resident-General Lucien Saint helped cre¬ 
ate dissensions within the Destour Party. A new, very 
moderate party, the “Reform Party”, was formed under 
Hasan Gellatl; a Ministry of Justice was created and 
entrusted to Tahir Khayr al-Dln, son of the general 
lOiayr al-Dln [q.v\, and the Bey Nasir gave an inter¬ 
view to a newspaper correspondent in which he was 
reported to have denounced the actions of the Destour, 
one which later, under pressure from the Destour, he 
denied; nevertheless, he was forced to abdicate. Demon¬ 
strations were organised on 5 April 1922 in front of 
the palace. The Party maladroitly charged the Bey 
with defending its demands before the Resident- 
General; the latter promised to satisfy them, but made 
the Bey revoke his abdication and publish a denial. 

In July 1922, Lucien Saint by-passed the Party by 
creating a Grand Council and councils of the cai- 
date, and adopting the role of strong supporter of 
reforms. The Party’s representative in Paris, Farhat 
Ben 'Ayyad, returned to Tunis and accepted a high 
post in the Tunisian administration, and his defection, 
and that of others, had deleterious effects on the Party’s 
evolution. The dislocation of the Party and the new 
Bey Habib’s hostility to al-Tha'alibl drove the latter 
into exile in July 1923 for fourteen years. From 1925 
onwards he taught philosophy at the AI al-Bayt Uni¬ 
versity in 'Irak. In 1930 he settled in Cairo, and in 
1931 organised, with al-Hadjdj Amin al-Husaynl [q.v. 
in Suppl.], mufti of Jerusalem, the Islamic Congress in 
Jerusalem (7-17 December). 

Returning to Tunis in 1937, he found the Party 
sunk in lethargy. It had split in 1933, and on 2 March 
1934 the Neo-Destour had been founded. The new 
party gave an enthusiastic welcome to the old leader of 
the Destour, but after timid efforts at conciliation, it 
hooted the old Shavkh off the stage when he returned 
from the Sahel in September 1937. It even made at¬ 
tempts on his life at the time of the Mateur incidents. 

Al-Tha'alibl then retired from political life and 
devoted himself to study, publishing in 1938 a life of 
the Prophet (see Bibl). After the bloody events of 
9 April 1938, the Liberal Constitutional Party ceased 
all political activity, and only its weekly al-Irada con¬ 
tinued to appear until after Independence in 1956, 
al-Tha'alibl himself having died in 1944. 

He left behind a varied and abundant oeuvre. In 
addition to his press work, he published Vesprit liberal 
du Coran (in French, with C. Banattar), Paris 1905; 
La Tunisie martyre (see above, also in Arabic, Tunis al- 
shahida , Beirut 1984); and Mu l dftz Muhammad Rasul 
Allah , 2 vols. Tunis 1938, also Beirut 1984. Various 
works of his have appeared at Beirut recently, most 
of them edited by H. Sahll, including Mas’alat al- 


manbudhin ft THind (1984); Ruh al-taharrur ft TKur 3 an 
(1985); Muhadarat ft Tta 3 nkh al-kadim (1985); Ta 3 fikh 
Shimal Ifnkiya (1987); Khalftyyat al-Mu 3 tamar al-Islami bi 
TKuds (1988); Rihla Tamaniya , in press. 
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professionelle , in Actes du Premier Congr'es d’hist. de la 
civilisation du Maghreb , CERES, serie historique, i 
(1979), 253-69; Sarnia Macchat, La guerre des deux 
Destours de 1937 a 1939 , in Rev. de VHist. Maghrebine, 
xxv-xxvi (June 1982); Anwar al-Djundl. c Abd al- 
c AziZ al-Tha 1 alibi, ra 3 id al-hurriyya wa ’ l-nahda al- 
islamiyya , Beirut 1984; al-Wat]id 3 ik, Bull, de ILnst. 
d’Hist. du Mouvement National, xiii (1990), xix (1993), 
numbers specially devoted to al-Tha'alibl. 

(Moncef Chenoufi) 

al-THA c ALIBI, 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. 
Makhluf al-Djaza’irl, Abu Zayd, Malik! theologian 
and Kur’anic scholar of North Africa (786- 
873/1384-1468). 

Born in Algiers, he studied in the eastern Maghrib 
and Cairo, and made the Pilgrimage, before return¬ 
ing to teach in Tunis, where he died. His main work 
is a Kur’anic commentary, al-Djawahir al-hisan ft tafsir 
al-KuPan (printed Algiers 1323-8/1905-10), but he 
wrote several other works on aspects of the Kur’an, 
on the Prophet’s dreams, on eschatology, etc., most 
of them still in manuscript. 

Bibliography. Ahmad Baba al-Tinbuktl, Nayl al- 
ibtiharft, lith. Fas 1317/1899-1900, 148-51; Muham¬ 
mad al-Hifnawt, Ta c rif al-khalaf bi-ridjal al-salaf Cairo 
1324/1906-7, 63-8; Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Wazir, al-Hulal al-sundusiyya ft Takhbar al~tunisiyya , 
Tunis 1287/1870-1, 362; Muhammad b. Muham¬ 
mad al-Makhluf, Shadj_arat al-nur al-zakiyya ft tabakat 
al-malikiyya, Cairo 1349/1930-1, 265; Isma'Il Pasha 
al-Ba gh dadi. Hadiyyat al- c arijin , Istanbul 1951-5, i, 
532; Zirikll, A c lam, iv, 107; Brockelmann, II 2 , 321-2, 
S II, 351. _ (Ed.) 

al-THA' ALIBI, AbO Mansur, the author of a his¬ 
tory in Arabic, the Ta'rikh Ghurar al-siyar or al-Ghurar 
ft siyar al-muluk wa-akhbarihim, which he dedicated to 
the Ghaznawid Abu ’l-Muzaffar Nasr b. Sebuktigin, 
governor of Khurasan, d. 412/1021. According to 
Hadjdjl Khalifa, tr. Fliigel, iv, 319 no. 8592, this uni¬ 
versal history comprised four volumes, going from the 
Creation to Mahmud of Ghazna [q.v.] in the author’s 
own time. From the first part, H. Zotenberg pub¬ 
lished a text and French translation, Histoire des rois 
de Perse , Paris 1900. It is especially valuable in that 
al-Tha'alibl used the same sources for early Persian 
national history as FirdawsI in the Shah-nama , in many 
places using them more accurately than other Arabic 
historians like al-Tabari. The author seems to have 
used the New Persian Book of Kings prepared ca. 950 
for the local ruler of Tus, Abu Mansur Muhammad 
b. 'Abd al-Razzak. A section on the years of the early 
Islamic period 75-158/694-775 is also extant in 
manuscript. 

This author was given a separate entry in EP by 
C. Brockelmann under the heading “al-Tha'alibl. Abu 
Mansur al-Husayn b. Muhammad al-Marghanl” (see 
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also his GAL, S I, 581-2), since he thought it unlikely 
that this al-Tha'alibl could be identical with the much 
more celebrated adib and philologist of Nishapur Abu 
Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tha‘alibI. However, F. Ro¬ 
senthal noted that Brockelmann's full name for the 
author was taken from one manuscript only, and could 
have been a copyist’s addition. All we firmly know 
from the text of the Ghurar al-siyar is that the author 
was called Abu Mansur al-Tha‘alibI tout court. On sty¬ 
listic grounds, and from the appearance of certain 
characteristic locutions, Rosenthal originally followed 
Zotenberg and G. Gabrieli in identifying the author 
with the great Abu Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tha‘alibI 
[From Arabic books and manuscripts: III. The author of the 
Gurar as-siyar , in JAOS, lxx [1950], 181-2). In this case, 
one should consult the following article. However, 
Rosenthal no longer regards this identification as at 
all firmly established (personal communication), and 
the whole question remains open. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

al- TH A‘ALIBI, Abu Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Muhammad b. Isma'Tl (350-429/961-1038), promi¬ 
nent connoisseur and critic of Arabic liter¬ 
ature and prolific author of anthologies and 
works of literary scholarship. 

Born in Nishapur, he spent his entire life in the 
eastern Islamic world, participating in and above all 
documenting the extraordinary cultural efflorescence 
which in his generation was making of the city and 
region a serious rival to Baghdad and ‘Irak. Despite 
his considerable fame, biographical notices in later 
sources offer few details about his life, and can be 
supplemented only modestly by information gleaned 
from his own writings. His family background was 
apparently undistinguished, and of his education we 
know only that he studied adab with the famous Arabic 
stylist Abu Bakr al-Kh w arazmI [see al-kh w arazmI] . 
We are told that he worked for a time as a school¬ 
master, but he also seems early in his life to have 
forged ties with the Mlkalls fy.r.], the most promi¬ 
nent family in Nishapur, and especially with the cul¬ 
tured litterateur Abu ’1-Fadl ‘Ubayd AJlah b. Ahmad 
al-Mlkall, who was to remain a close friend through¬ 
out his life, as well as Abu ’1-Muzaffar Nasr b. Sebiik- 
tegin, the governor of Khurasan and brother of the 
reigning Ghaznawid monarch Mahmud. An early 
journey to Bukhara, during the death throes of the 
Samanid dynasty which Mahmud was to supersede, 
was followed by at least two sojourns in Dj urdian. 
where he stayed with members of the city’s leading 
family and dedicated a series of works to the ruling 
amir, Kabus b. Wushmglr [q.v.], whom he had prob¬ 
ably met during the latter’s long exile in Nishapur 
before recovering his throne. From Djurdjan, al- 
Tha'alibl was invited by the Kh w arazmshah Ma’mun 
b. Ma’mun to his court in al-Djurdjaniyya; during his 
stay there he dedicated works to both the Kh w a- 
razmshah and his vizier, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Hamidl, 
and enjoyed the illustrious company of such fellow 
proteges as Ibn Slna and al-Blrtinl [ q.vvi\. He then 
moved on to Ghazna, capital of the recently estab¬ 
lished Ghaznawid dynasty, residing there for some 
time before returning, probably by way of Harat, to 
Nishapur, where he spent his later years and died at 
an advanced age. 

The bibliography of al-Tha‘alibi’s works is exten¬ 
sive and presents numerous problems, which modem 
scholarship is only gradually managing to unravel. 
The longest of several lists of titles compiled by 
mediaeval biographers is that of al-Safadl ( Waft, xix, 
194-9), which numbers eighty-six but which certainly 


includes a number of duplications as well as erro¬ 
neous attributions. A total of approximately thirty au¬ 
thentic works have been printed. Virtually all of them 
consist of compilations of Arabic poetry and artistic 
prose, philological discussions, or collected anecdotes 
from Islamic political and cultural history. Aj-Tha‘alibl 
did not aspire to contribute seriously to any of the 
intellectual debates of his day, either religious or sec¬ 
ular, except to a limited extent in the field of liter¬ 
ary criticism; his primary objective was to celebrate 
the aesthetic possibilities of the Arabic language and 
its literature and to retail, rearrange, and preserve the 
legacy of that literature for his contemporaries and 
later generations. 

By far his most celebrated work is the Yatimat al- 
dahr Ji mahasin ahl al-asr (recent ed. M.M. ‘Abd al- 
Hamld, Cairo 1956-8), a four-volume anthology of 
poetry and artistic prose intended as a comprehen¬ 
sive survey of the entire Arabic-Islamic world in the 
second half of the 4th/10th century. The arrange¬ 
ment is geographical, ranging from Andalusia (sketchily 
covered) to Khurasan and Transoxania (the fourth 
and richest volume of the book). A total of 470 poets 
and writers are included, with individual sections 
extending to fifty or a hundred pages for such major 
figures as al-Mutanabbl, Abu Firas, the Buyid viziers 
Ibn al-'Amld and Ibn ‘Abbad, and Badl‘ al-Zaman 
al-Hamadhanl [ q.vv .]. Critical comment, while not 
completely lacking, occupies a relatively minor posi¬ 
tion in the work, as does biographical information, 
the bulk being given over to poetic and prose selec¬ 
tions. Late in his life, al-Tha‘alibI composed a sup¬ 
plement to this work, the Tatimmat al-yatlma (ed. 
A. Ikbal, 2 vols., Tehran 1353/1934), following the 
same principles of organisation and including writers 
who had emerged to prominence during his own adult 
lifetime. The obvious attractiveness and utility of the 
Yatima, and the example of the author’s own Tatimma, 
encouraged the production over the following cen¬ 
turies of numerous sequels, of which the most impor¬ 
tant are the Dumyat al-kasr of al-Tha‘alibI’s own student 
al-Bakharz! and the massive Khandat al-kasr of ‘Imad 
al-Dln al-Isfahanl 

Al-Tha‘alibl’s enthusiasm for anthologising may 
have been initially encouraged by his friend Abu 
’1-Fadl al-Mlkall, as suggested by an early collection 
of poetry from all periods, arranged by genre, al- 
Muntahal (ed. Ahmad b. Abl ‘All, Alexandria 1321/ 
1901), which is attributed in various manuscripts to 
both men (see also Sezgin, GAS, ii, 77-8, where it is 
called al-Muntakhab al-Mlkall), and may represent a 
revision by al-Tha‘alibI of his friend’s work. Later in 
his life he was repeatedly asked to extract his par¬ 
ticular favourites from the material which he had col¬ 
lected, with a decided emphasis on recent and Eastern 
poets, in a number of slim anthologies, dedicated to 
various patrons, such as Ahsan ma sami'tu (ed. A.‘A. 
Tammam and S. ‘Asim, Beirut 1989) and Man gttaba 
‘anhu al-mutrib (ed. N.‘A. Sha'lan, Cairo 1984). A more 
specialised collection of descriptive erotic poems on 
young men, the K. al-Ghilman, remains in manuscript. 
Other works concern themselves as much with prose 
as with poetry, such as al-Fdfaz wa ’l-ldfaz (ed. M. al- 
Tundjl, Beirut 1992; French tr. O. Petit, La beaute est 
k gibier des occurs, Paris 1987), which begins with exam¬ 
ples of rhetorical figures in the Kur’an and hadlth and 
proceeds to offer prose selections and anecdotes from 
a wide range of political and literary figures, balanc¬ 
ing these in its second half with verses by major poets 
from the pre-Islamic era to the author’s own day. A 
similar combination of prose and poetry appears in 
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the Khass al-fchdss (ed. M.M. al-Djinan. Beirut 1994), 
a virtual epitome of a number of al-Tha^libl’s ear¬ 
lier works. 

More in the tradition of collections of prose fusul, 
brief sentences or paragraphs in rhymed prose arranged 
by topic and intended as a reference for aspiring prose 
stylists and epistolographers, are two early works, al~ 
Mubhirjg (Cairo 1322), which is dedicated to Kabus, 
himself a noted stylist, and the more ambitious Sihr 
al-balagha (ed. ‘A. al-HufT, Beirut 1984), which was 
rewritten three times, each time dedicated to a dif¬ 
ferent dignitary, the final version being intended for 
the library of Abu ’1-Fadl al-MFkalF. The material in 
both these works is presented without attribution 
(except for the final chapter of the Sihr al-balagha, 
excerpting phraseology from the writings of such fig¬ 
ures as BadT al-Zaman and Abu Bakr al-Kh w arazmD, 
and may thus be considerable more “original” than 
what we find in al-Tha'alibi’s more straightforward 
anthologies—albeit only to a limited degree. 

Another group of works, while essentially compila¬ 
tions, focus on one or another rhetorical principle or 
trope. For example, both al-£ara 3 if wa ’l-lata 3 if and al- 
Tawakit ft ba c d al-mawdkit present poetry and prose in 
paired “praise and blame” of various things; these 
two works survive in a single combined edition put 
together by al-Tha'alibF’s younger contemporary Abu 
Nasr al-MakdisF and entitled (confusingly) al-Lata 3 if wa 
T^ara 3 if (Cairo 1300, and other editions). Similar mate¬ 
rial appears in Tahsln al-kabih wa-takblh al-hasan (ed. 
Sh. al- c Ashur, Baghdad 1981), “making the bad seem 
good and the good seem bad”, and al-Kinaya wa 
} 1-ta‘rid (or al-Nihaya ft farm al-kinaya , ed. M.F. al-Djabr, 
Damascus 1994), on euphemisms. All sorts of elegant 
examples of quoting from the Kur’an are collected 
and discussed in al-Iktibas min al-Kur 3 dn al-Karim (ed. 
I.M. al-Saffar, 2 vols., al-Mansura 1992). Paronomasia 
is treated in al-Mutashabih , also known as Ad^nds al- 
tad^nis (ed. I. al-Samarra’F, in Mad^allat Kulliyyat al- 
Adab, Qjami c at Baghdad , x [1967], 33-6), and is also 
the subject of al-Anis fi ghurar al-tadfnis (ed. H. NadjF, 
in Matfiallat al-Madfma r al-Tlmi al-Traki, xxxiii [1982], 
369-80), whose authorship, however, is somewhat prob¬ 
lematical. A related trope, the use of two or more 
semantically related terms in a single figure (talfik), is 
the subject of al-Tawfxk li 3 l-talfik (ed. Ibrahim Salih, 
2 Damascus 1990). Examples of the rhetorical exercise 
of recasting verses in elegant rhymed prose are col¬ 
lected in Nathr al-napn wa-hall al- c ikd (Cairo 1317, and 
other editions). 

More broadly philological are three of al-Tha^libF’s 
most popular works. The first half of the two-part 
Fikh al-lugha wa-sirr al-‘arabiyya (ed. M. al-Sakka, I. al- 
AbyarF and C A. ShalabF. Cairo 1938) is lexicographi¬ 
cal, grouping vocabulary by semantic field, while the 
second half, cribbed primarily from the Fikh al-lugha 
of Ibn Faris [^.p.], discusses a variety of grammatical 
and lexicographical topics. Al-Tamthil wa Tmuhadara 
(ed. f A.M. al-Hulw, Cairo 1961) is a comprehensive 
collection of proverbial and quasi-proverbial expres¬ 
sions, culled from the widest variety of sources. Equally 
rich, despite its apparently narrower base, is the Thimar 
al-kulub fi 3 l-mudaf wa Tmansub (ed. M.A. IbrahFm, 
Cairo 1965), an alphabetically-arranged lexicon of two- 
word phrases and cliches, which teems with recon¬ 
dite and fascinating lore. 

Some further collections of miscellaneous informa¬ 
tion are less tied to formal linguistic characteristics. 
The Mir 3 at al-muru 3 at (Cairo 1898, and other early 
editions, all defective) assembles more anecdotal mate¬ 
rial under the rubric muru 3 a , “honour, virtue”, than 


one might expect, and the Bard al-akbad fi 3 l-a c dad 
(Istanbul 1325) does the same under the numbers two 
to ten. The Latd 3 if al-zurafa 3 (facs. ed. Q. al-Samarrai, 
Leiden 1978; also edited as Lata 3 if al-lutf by *U. al- 
As'ad, Beirut 1980) is a straightforward collection of 
entertaining anecdotes, while the delightful Lata 3 if al- 
ma c drif (ed. I. al-Abyari and H.K. al-Sayrafi, Cairo 
1960; English tr. C.E. Bosworth, The Book of curious 
and entertaining information , Edinburgh 1968) would 
appear to assemble bits of historical lore purely for 
their entertainment value. 

A unique excursion into serious historiography which 
may have been made by al-Tha'alibF is represented 
by the Ghurar al-siyar or Ghurar akhbar muluk al-furs wa- 
siyarihim (other variants also), a universal history from 
the creation to the author’s own time of which only 
the first half, up to the caliphate of Abu Bakr, is 
extant, and of which only the section dealing with 
pre-Islamic Persian history has been published; see 
the preceding article regarding the question of its 
authorship. While the published section of this work 
is of unquestionable importance for elucidating the 
background of the Shah-nama of FirdawsI [y.p.], it is 
striking that neither here nor anywhere else does 
the putative author al-Tha'alibf ever make reference 
to his illustrious Persian contemporary. He was, in fact, 
a consistent and strident supporter of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage and its literature, and, despite his occasional 
references to bilingual poets and Arabic translations 
of Persian verse, his works are essentially silent about 
the extraordinary efflorescence of New Persian liter¬ 
ature that was taking place, especially at the Ghaz- 
nawid court, during his lifetime. 

Two other apparently uncharacteristic works by al- 
Tha c alibl are the Fiirstenspiegel which he composed 
at the Kh w arazmian court for the amir Ma’mun and 
his vizier al-HamidF, Adab al-muluk (ed. Djalll al-'Atiyya, 
Beirut 1990), and Tuhfat al-wuzara 3 (ed. H. al-RawI 
and I.M. al-Saflar, Baghdad 1977), the text of the 
latter apparently representing a re-working by a much 
later author, the title of al-Tha^libF’s original work 
being uncertain. A number of other works in manu¬ 
script may eventually be shown to be his as well, and 
some of the many preserved titles of lost works are 
certainly also authentic. Several works attributed to 
him in print are, however, to be rejected, including 
in particular al-Djawahir al-hisan ft tafsir al-Kur 3 an 
(Algiers 1985), a Kur’anic commentary by his much 
later namesake c Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al- 
Tha'alibF (d. 873/1468-9), and al-Fara 3 id wa Tkala 3 id 
(Cairo 1317, in the margin of Ffathr al-na^m, and, with 
quite a divergent text, Cairo 1327, under the title al- 
Amthal al-musamma bi 3 l-Fara 3 id wa Tkala 3 id ), which is 
to be assigned rather to the rather obscure Abu 
’l-Husayn al-AhwazF, although yet another version, 
published with the title Ahasin al-mahasin and attrib¬ 
uted to the equally obscure Abu ’1-Hasan b. al-Husayn 
b. al-Hasan al-Ru khkh adjf (in Madfmtiat khams rasa 3 il, 
Istanbul 1301) probably represents a case of plagia¬ 
rism by the latter author. 

Scattered through al-Tha^libF’s various works are 
quite a number of his own verses, which are on the 
whole quite unremarkable. His student al-Bakharzf 
reports having a volume of these in his possession 
(Dumyat al-kasr , ed. S.M. al- c AnF, Ba gh dad and Nadjaf, 
1971, ii, 226), but no dxwan has come down to us. 
Al-Bakharzi, the son of one of his closest friends, was 
the most prominent of his students; he and several 
others are generously accorded publicity by their mas¬ 
ter in his Tatimmat al-yatima. 

Bibliography : In addition to references cited in 
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the article, see Husrl, i^ahr al-adab, indices; Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhira. iv, ii, 560-83; Anbarl, NuzJria, 
Ba gh dad 1959, 250; Ibn Khallikan, ed. £ Abbas, iii, 
178-80; Kala £ I, Ihkam sari at al-kalam , Beirut 1966, 
232; Brockelmann, I, 284-6, S I, 499-502; Q. al- 
Samarrai, Some biographical notes on al-Thrialibi, in 
BiOr, xxxii (1975), 175-86; E.K. Rowson and S.A. 
Bonebakker, A computerized listing of biographical data 
from the Tatimat al-dahr by aTThrialibi , Malibu 1980; 
eidem, Notes on two poetic anthologies: Thrialibi’s Ta- 
timma and BaharzVs Dumya, Paris and Los Angeles 
1982; M.A. Djadir, al-Tha c dlibi . nakid m wa-adib an , 
Ba gh dad 1976 (including a very full discussion of 
bibliographical problems); M.H. Bakka’I, Mridjam 
wa-dalxl Fikh al-lugha wa-sirr al- e arabiyya li TThrialibi, 
2 Beirut 1988; H.I. KhatTb. al-Thrialibi nakid an fi 
Tatimat al-dahr, Cairo 1988; Diwan al-Thrialibi. com¬ 
piled by M. £ A. al-Djadir, 2 Beirut 1990; Abu Musa 
al-Kurashl al-UmawI, Fandat al- c asr fi djadawil Tatimat 
al-dahr , Calcutta 1914. (E.K. Rowson) 

THABIR a mountain outside Mecca, on the 
north side of the valley of Mina [y.zi.]. Yakut, Mudjam 
al-buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 72-4, enumerates several moun¬ 
tains of this name, and also gives a tradition that 
Thabtr was, with Hira’ [< 7 . 5 .] and Thawr, one of the 
three most significant mountains outside Mecca. It 
seems to have played a role in the ceremonies of the 
pre-Islamic hadfdj or pilgrimage outside Mecca. In 
Umayyad times, in the early 8 th century A.D., the 
governor of Mecca Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasn 
on the orders of Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
piped water from a spring on Mount Ihabrr to the 
courtyard of the Great Mosque in the centre of Mecca. 

Bibliography: See also Azrakt, Akhbar Makka , ed. 
Salih Muhammad Djamal, Madrid 1385/1965-6, ii, 
107; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le pekrinage a la 
Mekfo, Paris 1923, 74-5. (Ed.) 

THABIT, ‘Ala' al-DIn c AlT, (modem Tkish. Sabit), 
Ottoman poet bom at Uzice in Bosnia ca. 1060/ 
1650, died at Istanbul 11 Sha £ ban 1124/5 September 
1712. Thabit had his early education locally, but then 
moved to Istanbul. He showed early aptitude for 
poetry, but entered the ranks of the scholarly and 
judicial hierarchy, serving in a series of posts across 
the Empire. His diwan includes many poems written 
to men in power soliciting posts or bemoaning his 
financial straits between appointments. 

Classified by Gibb (HOP, iv, 15) as a Traditionalist, 
between the Classical and Modernist periods, Thabit 
ranks second only to Nabf [< q.v .] among 11th/17th- 
century poets, and himself influenced such men as 
Nedlm and £ Izzet Molla [q.w.]. Described as pos¬ 
sessing an original but undisciplined poetic tempera¬ 
ment (J. Rypka, Beitrage zur Biographie, Charakteristik 
und Interpretation des tiirkischen Dichters Sabit, Prague 1924), 
Thabit brought innovation to the literary tradition 
with wide use of the popular language, proverbs and 
popular sayings, but his frequently ribald humour 
tended to be considered “below the dignity of poetry” 
(Gibb, iv, 16; and see Abdiilbaki Gblpmarli, Divan 
fiiri. XVII. yiizyil , istanbul 1954, 22). 

In addition to his diwan (Turgut Karacan, doctoral 
diss. Ataturk Universitesi 1981) and a translation and 
commentary on the Hadxth-i arbriin, Thabit’s works 
include the following mathnawis : (1) ^jfer-name (“Book 
of Victory”), twice printed by the Ebiizziya Tevfik 
Press, also referred to as Qhazd-name or Selim-ndme, a 
work of some 426 bayts relating in epic tones the par¬ 
ticipation of the Crimean Khan Selim Giray [</.&.] in 
Suleyman Ill’s [q.vi\ Austrian campaign. It includes a 
description of Selim’s reception by Suleyman and of 


his victory over the Russian-Polish army at Perekop. 

(2) Edhem ii Hiima (“Edhem and Hiima”), the story of 
a pious young man of Balkh who falls in love with 
his ruler’s daughter but, convinced that he cannot 
win her, immediately dies, giving up his life for love. 

(3) Three short mathnawis entitled Berber-ndme (“The 
Barber Book”), Dere-name (“The Valley Book”, also 
known as Hikdye-yi Khodja Fesad “The Story of Hodja 
Fesad”; see Karacan, Derename, Sivas 1990), and c Amr-i 
Layth. 

Bibliography. In addition to works mentioned 
in the article and their bibls., see J. Rypka, Sabit’s 
Ramazflnijje, herausgeben, ubersetzt und erklart , in Islamica, 
iii (1927), 435-78; idem, Uber Sabits romantisches Epos 
Edhem ii Hiima, in ArO, i (1929), 147-90; idem, Les 
Miifreddt de Sabit, in ArO, xviii (1950), 444-78, xx 
(1952), 347-50; Akun’s art. s.v., in Turk Ansiklopedisi; 
Th. Menzel, Ef art. s.v.; A. Bombaci, La letteratura 
turca L Milan 1969. (Kathleen R.F. Burrill) 
THA BIT b. KURRA, Abu ’l-Hasan b. Zahrun 
al-Harranl, outstanding mathematician and 
scientist, born probably in 21/826 at Harran 
\q.v], died at Ba gh dad on Thursday, 26 Safar 288/ 
19 February 901 aged 77 lunar years (see R. Rashed, 
Mathematiques infinitesimales, 139-45). His maternal lan¬ 
guage was Syriac, he knew Greek very well, and wrote 
his scientific work in Arabic. Famed primarily as a 
mathematician, he wrote original works in all the 
practical sciences of his age. 

Originally a money-changer in Harran, his meeting 
with the eldest of three famous mathematicians and 
astronomers, the Banu Musa [q.v.], was a turning- 
point in his career and his life. When he met Thabit. 
Muhammad b. Musa appreciated His intelligence and 
linguistic skills so much that he decided to take Thabit 
back with him to Baghdad. It was under the Banu 
Musa that Thabit received his education in mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy and also philosophy. He succeeded 
the Banu Musa as head of their school and himself 
founded a veritable dynasty; there were many famous 
scholars amongst his descendants, including his grand¬ 
son Ibrahim b. Sinan, a mathematician of genius. 

Thabit’s scientific output was divided between trans¬ 
lations and research work. The names are known of 
a considerable number of Greek texts which he ren¬ 
dered into Arabic, and which included as well as 
Archimedes’ The sphere and the lylinder, or Books V-VII 
of Apollonius’s Conics (in fact, lost in the original 
Greek), Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introduction to arith¬ 
metic. He further revised many translations made by 
others, such as Euclid’s Elements, Ptolemy’s Almagest 
and others. 

His work in astronomy is important. The ancient 
Arabic bio-bibliographical works list between 30 and 
40 titles in this subject, only nine of which have come 
down to us under his name. These treatises have been 
edited, with translations and commentaries, but out of 
these one should omit the Book on the solar year, falsely 
attributed to him. We thus possess just eight com¬ 
plete works and a few fragments of others on which 
to work in order to pronounce on his contribution 
to astronomy. The great interest of this last rests on 
three crucial points: the connection between observa¬ 
tion and theory, Thabit himself being more of a theo¬ 
retician than an observer; the mathematisation of 
astronomy; and the conflicting relationships between 
“physical astronomy” and “mathematical astronomy”. 

All through his work is to be found a very clear 
exposition of the link between theory and continuous 
observation of the stars. Moreover, if Ptolemy had 
| preserved in his work a large share of empiricism, 
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Thabit nevertheless took up a certain number of pieces 
of reasoning and geometrical models from Ptolemy, 
treating them then in a rigorous mathematical way 
and reducing this part of the empiricism in them. 
Finally, Thabit placed the accent—we find this above 
all in the sparse fragments of his work—on the con¬ 
flict between a global conception of the universe and 
a purely theoretical and mathematical analysis of the 
movement of each of the bodies in that same uni¬ 
verse. This conflict would subsequently become one 
of the driving forces for the progress of research in 
astronomy all through the history of the development 
of Arabic astronomy. 

Thabit’s mathematical work, the part not directly 
linked with mathematical astronomy or statics, is also 
considerable. It embraces both geometry and also geo¬ 
metrical algebra and the theory of numbers. Thus he 
wrote three magistral treatises on “infinitesimal math¬ 
ematics”. In the first, The measure of the section of a cone , 
called, a parabola , he gives the area of a part of a 
parabola by using a method different from that of 
Archimedes. In the second, The measure of paraboloids , 
he calculates the volumes in a manner different from 
that of Archimedes in his Conoids and spheroids —which 
moreover had no more been rendered into Arabic 
than Archimedes’ studies on the parabola. Finally, in 
his On the sections of the cylinder and on its lateral surface , 
he determined the area of an ellipse and of elliptical 
segments. It was in this treatise that he developed the 
new geometrical methods elaborated by the Banu 
Musa. 

Furthermore, the study of infinitesimal processes 
runs through Thabit’s work in various parts. In astron¬ 
omy, he had recourse to procedures meant for exam¬ 
ining the problem of the visibility of the crescent 
moon, as also in his study How the movement of the 
ecliptic appears to be held back, accelerated or retained at a 
midpoint according to the place of the eccentric where it is 
produced. In the field of statics, Thabit equally applied 
infinitesimal processes in his book al-Karastun. 

Many other spheres were covered by his activity, 
including the theory of numbers with the first theo¬ 
rem on amicable numbers which bears his name. 

Thabit, a talented translator, was thus also one 
of the outstanding mathematicians of all time. His 
fame both in the Islamic East and the Islamic West, 
the Latin translations of certain of his works and the 
Hebrew ones of others, bear adequate witness to this. 
In the history of Arabic mathematics, leaving out the 
name of Thabit b. Kurra means not being able to 
understand the history of the mathematical sciences 
between the 9th and 12th centuries. 

Bibliography : This is vast. For a list of his works 
(respectively in medicine, mathematics, astronomy, 
astrology and meteorology), see Sezgin, GAS, iii, 
260-3, v, 264-72, vi, 163-70, vii, 151-2, 269-71. 
For secondary literature, see Diet, of scientific biogra¬ 
phy , xiii, New York 1976, 288-95. On his work as 
a translator, see e.g. W. Kutsch, Thabit b. Qurra’s 
arabische Ubersetzung der Arithmetike Eisagoge des 
Nikomakos von Gerasa zum ersten Mai herausgegeben , Beirut 
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R. Rashed, Mathematiques injinitesimales entre le IX f et 
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Rosenfeld and A.P. Yousschkevitch, Thabit mate- 
maticeskie tractan , Moscow 1984. On his astronomi¬ 
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and Philosophy. A Historical Journal, iv (1994), 111-39. 
On his works in the field of statics, see W.R. Knorr, 


Ancient sources on the medieval traditions of mechanics, 
Florence 1982 (= Suppl. agli Annali dell’Istituto e 
Museo di Storia della Scienza, fasc. 2). On his 
influence in the medieval Latin world, see e.g. F.J. 
Carmody, The astronomical works of Thabit b. Qurra , 
Berkeley-Los Angeles 1960; also F. Buchner, Die 
Schrift iiber der Qarastun von Thabit b. Qurra , in Sb. 
phys.-med. Sozietat in Erlangen, lii-liii (1920-1), 141-88; 
A. Bjombo, Thabit’s Werk iiber Transversalensatz, in 
Abh. z ur Gesch. der Naturwissenschaflen , vii (1924). 

(R. Rashed and R. Morelon) 
THABIT KUTNA, Abu ’l-‘Ala’ Thabit b. Ka‘b 
b. Di abir. of the Banu Asad b. Harith of Azd or one 
of their clients, minor poet of the Umayyad 
period (b. in Basra at an unknown date, probably in 
the 640s, d. 110/728). 

He was mainly notable for his participation in expe¬ 
ditions on the eastern frontiers of Khurasan, and even 
became governor of one of its component provinces. 
He had close ties of friendship with the governor 
Yazfd b. al-Muhallab b. AbT Sufra, and remained 
faithful to him until his death at al- c Akr in ‘Irak in 
102/720 when he tried to seize power from the 
Umayyads by attacking Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, a 
policy in which he was encouraged by Thabit [see 
muhallabids] . In the course of one of his campaigns 
with Yazid he was wounded in the eye and hence¬ 
forth wore a kind of cotton pad over the eye, whence 
his nickname Thabit u Kutna ,m . But after YazFd’s death, 
he rallied to the Umayyads and took part in expe¬ 
ditions against Transoxania under Ashras b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Sularm, in the course of which he was killed 
in 110/728. 

His dxwan existed in ancient times (see Sezgin, ii, 
377), but has not survived; however, Madjid Ahmad 
al-Samarra’F has tried in his Shfr Thabit Kutna al- e Atafd 
(Baghdad 1390/1970) to reconstitute it, basing himself 
on al-Djahiz, Hayawan\ Ibn Kutayba, §hi ( r\ al-Tabari, 
Ta 3 nkh\ the Aghanx; Ibn al-Athir; and al-Baghdadi, 
Khizana. Apart from a few doubtful verses, the dxwan 
is made up of 13 poems and 27 fragments with a 
total of 221 verses, in seven metres, mainly tawil (14 
times), basxt (9 times) and wafir (8 times). Since short 
fragments make up two-thirds of his known work, it 
is not possible to say how much Thabit respected the 
conventions of the classical kaslda. His language is 
rather archaic, and is to be grouped with old, and 
especially, Bedouin poetry in general. He uses the 
usual genres: personal and tribal fakhr, and satires 
against persons like the minor pocK, Hadjib al-Mazinf 
or against a family or clan, like the Banu ’1-Kawwa* 
al-Yashkuriyyun, who were opponents of his friend 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab. Most of his poetry is, in fact, 
connected with this latter person, including encomia, 
exhortations to battle and elegies. 

But most important is the heresiographical aspect 
of Thabit’s poetry. There is a poem in his dxwan which 
at its beginning expresses the ideas of the Murdji’a 
[q.v.]: abstention from judgement on the Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs and the Umayyads and their actions, 
since God alone is competent to judge; these questions 
are clearly connected with the dominating topic for 
early Islam, the nature of the caliphate or imamate. 

Bibliography : See also ZiriklF, A'ldm , ii, 82; Wah¬ 
habi, Maradff, ii, 128; Nallino, Letteratura, tr. Pellat, 
199-214; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 376-7, ix, 282; J. van Ess, 
Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 
Hidschra, Berlin and New York 1991-7, iv, index 
(esp. i, 166-71). (T. El Acheche) 

THADL an ancient pre-Islamic walled site 
in northeastern Arabia, some 90 km/56 miles 
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almost due west of the port of Djubayl on the Arabian 
Gulf (see General map, Potts, Arabian Gulf, xx). Located 
in Wadi al-Miyah, the site covers an area of about 
990 m by 825 m and lay on the trans-Arabian route 
linking southern Arabia with ‘Irak, and in Islamic 
times both al-Hamdanl and Ibn Khurradadhbih men¬ 
tion the route, called by the 7th/13th century trav¬ 
eller Ibn al-Mudjawir (214) Tank al-Radrad, the “Gravel 
Road”. It has in recent years been suggested that the 
ancient emporium of Gerrha was Thadj (see e.g. Bee- 
ston, Observations , 7 n. 5, and Potts, Thaj , 87-91). The 
published Hasaitic inscriptions (written in the Monu¬ 
mental South Arabian script, but in the north Arabian 
language) are listed by Potts, Arabian Gulf, 70-1. 

Potts {Arabian Gulf, 34-5, after Mandaville, Thaj, 15- 
19) also lists in neat chronological order the mention 
of Xhadj by the pre-Islamic and early Islamic poets 
and in the Arabic works of geography and travel. 
Water and stone structures are commonly alluded to 
as being found at the settlement: “the flowing wells 
of Thadj” of ‘Amr b. Kulthum (pre-Islamic), Rashid 
b. Kays b. Shihab al-Yashkurl’s “a castle of stone” 
(pre-Islamic), etc. Thadj is variously described in these 
works as being in the area of al-Yamama (al-Asma'I, 
2nd-3rd/8th-9th century), on the outskirts of al-Bah- 
rayn (Abu ‘Ubayda, 3rd/9th century), a village in al- 
Bahrayn (al-Bakrl, 5th/11th century) and a spring 
several nights’ journey from al-Bahrayn (Yakut, 7th/ 
13th century). Abu ‘Ubayda adds that the taxes of 
Thadj were sent to al-Yamama and that it belonged 
to Banu Kays b. Thaflaba and c Anaza b. Asad. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Mudjawir, Ta 3 nkh al-Mustab- 
sir, ed. O. Lofgren, Leiden 1951-4; J.P. Mandaville, 
Thaj, a pre-Islamic site in Northeastern Arabia , in BAS OR, 
clxxii (1963), 10 and n. 8; A. Jamme, Sabaean and 
Hasaean inscriptions from Saudi Arabia , Rome 1966, 
72, 76-82; A.F.L. Beeston, Some observations on Greek 
and Latin data relating to South Arabia, in BSOAS, lxii 
(1979), 7 n. 5; D.T. Potts, Thaj and the location of 
Gerrha, in Procs. of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, xiv 
(1984), 87-91; idem, The Arabian Gulf in Antiquity, 
Oxford 1990, ii, 30-8, 70-1, 87-8, 197-203. 

(G.R. Smith) 

THAGH R [see al-thuortr]. 
ai.-THAGHRI, Abu SaTd Yusuf b. Muhammad 
al-TaT, ‘Abbasid commander of the middle de¬ 
cades of the 3rd/9th century, who presumably derived 
his professional nisba from service along the Byzantine 
frontiers [thughur [q.vi\, sing, thaghr, al-San^anl, Ansab, 
ed. Haydarabad, iii, 136-7, gives two scholars with 
this same nisba, connected respectively with Tarsus 
and Adana). Nothing is known of him beyond the 
fact that he was the patron of his fellow-TaT, the 
poet al-Buhturl [</.y.]. (Ed.) 

THAILAND (formerly Siam), Islam in. Thailand 
is now and has always been overwhelmingly Buddhist 
(about 90% of the population). Islam is the second 
largest religion, although data on numbers are diffi¬ 
cult to establish with certainty. The best estimate 
seems to be that there are about a million and a half 
or perhaps more in Thailand. Of these about half 
are ethnic Malay-Muslims, concentrated in the four 
southern provinces [see patani]. The remainder is 
made up of a number of disparate groups, of which 
we may identify the following. First, the Muslim-Thai, 
i.e. those who are ethnically Thai and culturally Thai 
in all respects except that they are Muslim. Second, 
the Cham [see 6am] from western Cambodia, who 
are mainly concentrated in the east coast districts and 
in Bangkok. Their numbers have increased from the 
1970s with the refugee exodus from Cambodia. Third, 


the West Asian group, comprising Persians and Arabs. 
This group is prominent in business and also in Muslim 
administration, having close ties with government and 
government officials. Fourth, there is a heterogeneous 
group of South Asians, mainly from the Pandjab and 
Bengal. Finally, there are the Thai-Malay, i.e. ethnic 
Malays who have accultu rated themselves into Thai 
society, speaking Thai and taking Thai wives. Over 
the course of time, they will probably assimilate with 
the Muslim-Thai. Apart from the Persians, the great 
majority are Sunni Shafi'Is, though the HanafI school 
also has adherents. 

Thailand is often described as a “bureaucratic 
polity,” and this is demonstrated in the national sys¬ 
tem for the administration of Islam. There is a three- 
tier system of control. 

(i) The Mosque Committee. The functions of the 
Committee are specified in fairly detailed legislation 
(the Mosques Acts of 1947, 1955, and Regulations of 
1948, 1949). The main duties are to manage the 
mosque and its property according to Islamic and 
state law, to ensure the proper observance of Islam, 
and to provide for and maintain the registration of 
the mosque. Registration is not compulsory, but with¬ 
out it a mosque is not entitled to government finan¬ 
cial aid. The great majority of mosques (well over 
2 ,000) are registered. 

(ii) The Provincial Committee for Islamic Affairs. 
Each of the provinces of Thailand has such a 
Committee. Primarily, it has two functions: first to 
supervise the competence and practice of the mosque 
committees, and, second, to act as adviser to and liai¬ 
son with the secular provincial authorities. 

(iii) The Central Committee for Islamic Affairs. This 
Committee, located in Bangkok, is the apex of the 
Islamic administration system. It is headed by the 
Chulamontri (Sheikhul Islam), the King’s adviser on 
matters relating to Islam. He is appointed directly by 
the King, on the advice of the Minister for the Interior, 
and can only be removed by the King. His tenure 
is for life. The Committee is located jointly in the 
Ministry of Interior (Dept, of Local Authority) and 
Ministry of Education (Dept, of Religious Affairs). The 
Committee has responsibility for the overall supervi¬ 
sion of mosques, provincial committees, and for the 
allocation of finance. It also has attempted a number 
of translations from Arabic to Thai with variable suc¬ 
cess. However, its primary function is to incorporate 
Islam and the Muslims into the state administration, 
again with varying degrees of success, especially in 
the south [see patani]. 

The main problem for Muslims, or for any other 
minority in Thailand, lies in government policy. This 
oscillates between integration and assimilation. While 
a good degree of religious freedom has always been 
permitted, a plurality of culture has never been 
accepted. So far as Islam is concerned, it will be of 
little concern to the Thai authorities, provided that 
individual Muslims have achieved a reasonable degree 
of assimilation. On the other hand, where Islam is 
identified with a non-Thai culture, as in the Malay- 
Muslim south, then conflict is inevitable. 

Bibliography : Omar Farouk, The Muslims of 
Thailand, in Lutpi Ibrahim (ed.), Islamika , Kuala 
Lumpur 1981, 97-120; R. Scupin, Cham Muslims of 
Thailand , in Jnal. of the Institute of Muslim Minority 
Affairs, x (1989), 486 ; 92. (M.B. Hooker) 

al- TH ATR FI ’LLAH, Abu ’l-Fadl Dja'far b. 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Sha £ ir, Zaydl c Alid 
ruler of Hawsam [q.v.] 319-50/931-61. 

His mother was a daughter of his paternal grand- 
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father’s brother, the Zaydl imam al-Nasir li ’1-Hakk 
[see al-hasan al-utrush], who had been active in 
Hawsam teaching Zaydl Islam among the Gflfs and 
the Daylamfs before conquering Amul and Tabaristan. 
As Zaydl ‘Alid rule collapsed in Tabaristan, al-Tha*ir 
was able to establish it further west in Hawsam on 
a durable basis. Following the example of al-Nasir li 
’I-Hakk, he repeatedly invaded Tabaristan, seizing 
Amul, but was never able to hold the town for more 
than a few months. The first time, in 320/932, he 
was allied with the DaylamT Makan [q.v.]. In three 
further invasions between 337/948 and 341/953, he 
was first allied with the Ustandar of Ruyan, then with 
the Ziyarid Wushmgfr, and finally with the Buyid 
Rukn al-Dawla. He died in 350/961 and was buried 
in Miyan Dih, 30 km/20 miles east of Hawsam 
(Rudisar), where his tomb still exists. His descendants, 
several of whom adopted his regnal name al-Tha’ir 
fi ’Hah, continued to rule in Hawsam, at times in 
competition with descendants of al-Nasir li ’1-Hakk 
and other ‘Alids. When LahRjjan in the 6th/12th cen¬ 
tury replaced Hawsam as the centre of Zaydl schol¬ 
arship in eastern Gflan, a branch of the family was 
active there. 

Bibliography: Sabi, al-Tadji, in Arabic texts con¬ 
cerning the history of the Zaydi Imams , Beirut 1987, 16, 
38-40; Ibn Isfandiyar, Ta > rikh-i Tabaristan , ed. ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, Tehran 1320/1941, i, 106, 299-301; S.M. 
Stern, The coins of Amul , in JVC, 7th ser., vii (1967), 
esp. 227-31, 273-5; W. Madelung, Abu Ishaq al- 
Sabi on the Alids of Tabaristan and Gilan , in JNES, 
xxvi (1967), esp. 43-6; idem, The minor dynasties of 
Northern Iran , in Camb. hist, of Iran , iv, 219-22. 

(W. Madelung) 

al- TH AKAFL IbrahIm b. Muhammad, Abu Ishak, 
Shf‘f writer and scholar, b. at an unknown date 
around the beginning of the 3rd century A.H., d. 
283/896. 

His ancestors, from the Thakff, had always been 
faithful partisans of the ‘Alids, and his great-grand¬ 
father, the Companion Sa‘d b. Mas‘ud, had been gov¬ 
ernor of al-Mada’in for ‘Alf, with his loyal qualities 
displayed at the battle of Sifiin [^.z>.] in 37/658 (al- 
Sam'anf, Ansab , ed. Haydarabad, iii, 144). Regret¬ 
tably little is known of Ibrahim’s life and intellectual 
development, but he was brought up in Zaydl Shf‘1 
circles in Kufa, showing a tendency, however, when 
he grew up for a moderate Imamism. His vast knowl¬ 
edge and talents were appreciated by his contempo¬ 
raries (cf. Ibn al-Nadfm, Fihrist , ed. Tadjaddud, Tehran 
1350/1971, 279; Yakut, Irtfidd, i, 294-5). His moder¬ 
ation and objectivity caused him to leave his natal 
town under pressure from extremist Shf‘fs after hav¬ 
ing difficulties with the dissemination of his al-Ma c rifa 
fi Tmanakib wa Tmathalib (sc. of the A hi al-Bayt ), and 
despite receiving offers from colleagues in Kumm, he 
preferred to move to the freer atmosphere of Isfahan, 
where he lived till he died. 

Al-Thakafi was a fertile author. According to Abu 
Dja‘far al-Tusf, Fihrist , Nadjaf 1380/1961, 27-8, he 
wrote some 50 works, mainly on Imamism and ‘Alid 
history, fields in which he was a recognised author¬ 
ity. One may mention particularly the K al-Imama al- 
kabir, K. al-Ashriba , K al-Rufd, K al-Ta’nkh (a universal 
history), K. Sifftn, K. al-Djamal (i.e. the Battle of the 
Camel), K. Maktal Amir al-Mtdmimn (sc. ‘All), K Maktal 
al-Husayn , K. RasaSl Amir al-Mu'minin wa-akhbdrihi, etc. 
From all this rich production, only one work has sur¬ 
vived, the K al-Gharat or al-Istinfar wa Tgharat (ed. 
‘Abd al-Zahra 5 al-Khatfb, Damascus-Beirut 1410/ 
1990), dealing with the conflict of ‘Alf and Mu‘awiya 


and stressing the latter’s raids into the lands controlled 
by ‘Alf after Sifiin and the arbitration at Dumat al- 
Djandal The Mu‘tazilf Ibn Abi ’1-Hadfd gives 

long passages from it in his Shark Nahdj. al-balagha 
(Cairo 1385-7/1965-7, ii, 6 , 9-15, 85-8, 113-25, 286, 
291, 294, 301; iii, 127-48; iv, 34-53, 57, 80, 83-7, 
89-92, 94, 96-100, 106; vi, 56-1010, 128, 136-7; vii, 
46-7) used by the editor al-Khatfb to supplement the 
unique Zahiriyya ms. of the K. al-Gharat. 

Bibliography: See also Sam‘anf, iii, 137; Safadl, 
vi, 120-1; Abu ‘Alf al-Astarabadhf, Muntaha al-makal, 
Tehran 1302/1884, 25-6; Agha Buzurg Tihranf, 
Dharfa. v, 62, 64-5; ‘Amilf, A c yan al-£hi c a , v, 414- 
23; Kh w ansarf, Rawdat al-d^annat, 2; Baghdad!, Idah 
al-maknun , i, 45, 355; al-Hasan al-Sadr, Ta’sis al- 
Shfa , Kazimiyya 1370/1951, 72; Brockelmann, SI, 
225; Zirildf, A e ldm, i, 56; Kahhala, Mu'allifin , i, 95, 
109; Sezgin, GAS, i, 321; ‘Abd al-Zahra’ al-Khatfb. 
Masadir Nahdj al-balagha , Nadjaf 1386/1966, i, 62- 
4; idem, introd. to ed. of the K. al-Gharat , 3-8. 

(Moktar Djebli) 

al-THAKAFI, Yusuf b. ‘Umar, governor of 
‘Irak between 120/738 and 126/744 under the 
Umayyad caliphs Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik and al- 
Walfd II b. Yazfd b. ‘Abd al-Malik. His father, ‘Umar, 
was a cousin of al-Hadjdjadj [^.y.], both being grand¬ 
sons of al-Hakam b. Abf ‘Akfl of the B. Sa‘d b. ‘Awf 
of Thakff. As governor, his residence was in al-Hfra 
rather than in al-Kufa, the more usual gubernatorial 
seat. 

Before his appointment over ‘Irak, Yusuf had been 
governor of Yemen, where he had been installed by 
the caliph Hisham, probably in 106/725. Reports 
about his activities there mainly concern his suppres¬ 
sion of various Kharidjite rebellions. There is also a 
tradition that he was responsible for the death of 
Wahb b. Munabbih [ q.v.] during his govemorate in 
Yemen. 

Hisham commanded him to go to ‘Irak in 120/738 
in order to depose and take over from Khalid b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Kasrf [q.v.]. Much of the material relat¬ 
ing to Yusuf in the sources concerns the circumstances 
of his takeover from Khalid and his subsequent pro¬ 
longed and interrupted attempts to extract from the 
latter the wealth he had accumulated during his lengthy 
governorship over ‘Irak. After the death of Hisham, 
al-Walfd b. Yazfd is reported to have sold the former 
governor to Yusuf for a considerable sum of money, 
and Khalid died under Yusuf’s torture at the begin¬ 
ning of 126/late 743. The other major event con¬ 
nected with Yusuf’s period of office was the revolt 
of Zayd b. ‘Alf b. Husayn b. ‘Alf [< 7 .^.] in al-Kufa 
in 121-2/739-40, which was suppressed by him. 

The coming of Yusuf to ‘Irak was associated with 
an intensification of the rivalry between Yemen and 
Mudar and with a shift from Yemeni to Mudarf dom¬ 
inance. Thakff were part of Kays (Mudar), and Yusuf 
replaced the Yemeni governors and officials with men 
of his own. There are accounts in the sources of 
Yusuf’s maltreatment and torture of several of Khalid’s 
appointees. It is not clear how far he was responsi¬ 
ble for the appointment of Nasr b. Sayyar [^.y.] over 
Khurasan. Nasr is generally portrayed as owing his 
appointment to the caliph Hisham, but some reports 
have Yusuf playing a part (others show him as being 
opposed to Nasr), while al-Tabari (ii, 1665) cites a 
verse which claims that Yusuf himself chose Nasr for 
the job. 

His own fall from office followed the murder of 
al-Walfd II and the succession of Yazfd III b. al- 
Walfd as caliph (Djumada II 126/April 744). When 
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the latter sent Mansur b. Djumhur al-Kalbi to replace 
him as governor over ‘Irak, Yusuf fled to the Balka’, 
where he was subsequently captured. Imprisoned in 
Damascus, as Marwan b. Muhammad advanced 
towards that town late in 744 or early in 745 in the 
aftermath of the death of Yazld III, Yusuf was killed 
in his prison, together with the two sons of al-Walid 
II who were also prisoners there. The sources refer 
both to Yusuf’s stupidity and his cruelty, and to his 
lavish public displays of generosity. 

Bibliography’. Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, 
index; Tabari, index; Baladhurl. Ansab, vi,b, ed. 
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K. al- Wuzara 3 waTkuttab, ed. al-Sakka, Cairo 1938, 
index; Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar Ta’nkh Dimashk li-Ibn 
\Asakir , Damascus 1989, xxviii, 85-9; Ibn Khallikan, 
ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, vii, 101-12, tr. de Slane iv, 435- 
48; DhahabI, Ta’rikfa al-islam, ed. Tadmurl, Beirut 
1991, tabaka 13 (121-30 A.H.), pp. 315-18; J. Well- 
hausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz , Berlin 1902 
Eng. tr. The Arab kingdom and its fall , Calcutta 1927, 
index; F. Gabrieli, II Califatto di Hisham. Studi di sto- 
ria omayyade , Alexandria 1935, esp. 27-33; P. Crone, 
Slaves on Horses , Cambridge 1980, 44, 149-53; eadem, 
Were the Qays and Yemen of the Umayyad period political 
parties ?, in Isi, lxxi (1994), 1-57, esp. 28-31, 52-54. 

(G.R. Hawting) 

THAKIF, a tribe of the so-called Northern 
Arabian federation Kays ‘Aylan [q.v .], more 
precisely, of the Hawazin [£.&.]. Before Islam the 
Thaklf controlled the walled town of al-Ta’if 
groups of the Thaklf, some settled and some nomadic, 
still live in al-Ta’if and its vicinity. 

In the early Islamic period, the Thaklf were divided 
into two rival subdivisions, the less prestigious Ahlaf 
or “allies” and the Malik. The Ahlaf included the 
‘Awf branch of Thaklf as a whole and a group from 
the Djusham branch, while the Malik were the des¬ 
cendants of Malik b. Hutayt b. Djusham. Although 
there is evidence of fighting between the two subdi¬ 
visions before Islam, they probably neutralised each 
other, thereby safeguarding internal peace in al-Ta’if. 
The division of the Thaklf was reflected, e.g., in the 
battle of Hunayn [q.v] shortly after Muhammad’s con¬ 
quest of Mecca, where each subdivision fought under 
its own banner. 

The relationship between the Thaklf and the 
Kuraysh was a matter of major importance in Islamic 
history. Already before Islam the two tribes were trade 
partners, while at the same time competing for agri¬ 
cultural land in the fertile area surrounding al-Ta’if. 
Intermarriages were commonplace. For example, al- 
Mu gh lra b. Shu‘ba [q.v] was married (at different 
times) to three daughters of Abu Sufyan [q.v]. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Thakafi (Ibn Umm al¬ 
ii aka m), whom Mu'awiya I [q.v] appointed gover¬ 
nor of al-Kufa [q.v], was the caliph’s nephew. Abu 
’l-‘As b. Umayya, the grandfather of Marwan I b. al- 
Hakam [q.v] b. Abi VAs, had four daughters who 
married prominent ThakafTs. Obviously, when the 
Marwanids [q.v] came to power, their Thakafi in¬ 
laws were their natural partners. 

The Thaklf were among the staunchest Arabian 
tribes in their opposition to Muhammad. After his 
unsuccessful siege of al-Ta’if in 8/630—supported by 
Kurashls who feared a Thakafi takeover of their estates 


near al-Ta’if—Muhammad changed his tactics. He 
played against the Thaklf their Bedouin allies who, 
under Malik b. ‘Awf al-Nasrl, blockaded their 
town. The Thaklf delegation who under this pressure 
came to Medina to negotiate conversion to Islam man¬ 
aged nonetheless to secure for the tribe some signif¬ 
icant concessions (MJ. Kister, Some reports concerning 
al-Tadif in JSAI, i [1979], 1-18, at 1-11). Muhammad’s 
peaceful victory for evermore established the supremacy 
of the Kuraysh over the Thaklf. 

The Thaklf were soon to occupy in the Islamic 
state a position befitting their cultural level and pres¬ 
tige and their share of power was larger than that of 
many stronger tribes. The conquests opened up for 
them new economic horizons, especially in ‘Irak, and 
they benefited from the liberal policy of the rulers 
with regard to economic activities by the governors. 
Their success made them a popular target for inter¬ 
tribal polemics and Shl‘I propaganda, and hostile 
claims concerning their origin abounded. For instance, 
the Thaklf were said to have descended from the 
Thamud [q.v] (Kister and Plessner, Notes on CaskeVs 
Gamharat an-nasab , in Oriens , xxv-xxvi [1977], 48-68, 
at 60-1). 

During the “golden age” of Arabic philology, 
detailed attention was given to the Thaklf. For exam¬ 
ple, al-Mada’inl compiled Akhbar Thaklf (“Accounts 
about the Thaklf’) and Man tazawwadga ft Thaklf min 
Kuraysh (“The Kurashls who married into the Thaklf’), 
Ibn al-Kalbi compiled Mathalib Thaklf (“The faults of 
the Thaklf’) and al-Zubayr b. Bakkar dedicated a 
monograph to the pre-Islamic poet Umayya b. Abi 
’1-Salt [q.v]. Several monographs dealt with the famous 
governors Ziyad b. Ablhi and al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Ibn al-Kalbi, Epamharat al-nasab, ed. 
Hasan, Beirut 1407/1986, 385-92; Ibn Hazm al- 
AndalusT, Dj.amharat ansab al-arab , ed. Harun, Cairo 
1382/1962, 266-9; Baladhurl, Ansab , ms. Reisiil- 
kiittap Mustafa Efendi, fols. 1198b-1227b; Caskel- 
Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, Leiden 1966, ii, 16-17, 
553; H. Lammens, La cite arabe de Tdif a la veille 
de I’hegire , in MFOB, viii (1922), 113-327. 

(M. Lecker) 

TH A‘LAB (a.), masculine substantive (pis. thafalib , 
tha c dl w ) denoting the fox ( Vulpes vulpes), carnivore of 
the canine tribe, belonging to the class of Canidae 
and the family of Vulpinae; in Persian wawi, rubah , 
and in Turkish tilki. The vixen is called thaHaba, thu'ala, 
thurmula, thu'luban and the fox-cub is hidjris and tanfal. 
Furthermore, the fox bears the nicknames of Abu 
THusayn, Abu ’ l-Nadjm, Abu TNawfal, Abu T Wathab, 
and Abu Hinbis, while the vixen is Umm c Uwayl. 

The guile which is the dominant feature of the fox 
is acknowledged by the expressions amkar min thallab 
“more cunning than a fox” and arwagp min tha c lab 
“more crafty than a fox”. Guided by innate mistrust, 
it uses numerous ploys when in search of food; thus 
it only approaches prey furtively and indirectly [tha c laba, 
tatpa'laba al-rad^ah , rawaghari), preferring hard and dry 
ground ( tawblr) so as to avoid leaving footprints and, 
finally, feigning death ( tamawut ), inflating itself to the 
maximum and lying with paws in the air, resembling 
a corpse several days old. By this means it catches 
the porcupine (shayham) which it devours gladly. To 
repel potential enemies such as the wolf, it leaves par¬ 
ticularly vile-smelling droppings (sulah) in its wake. To 
rid itself of infestation by fleas, the fox goes and wal¬ 
lows in a swamp, leaving only the end of its muzzle 
out of the water and holding between its fangs a ball 
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of vegetal material on which all the fleas seek refuge; 
once it is covered with these parasites, the fox throws 
the ball into the water, thus drowning its occupants. 
A country where foxes abound is called muthaHib. The 
Arabophone countries know only the geographical 
forms of the fox pallidus and niloticus. 

According to al-Damm, the fox has certain prop¬ 
erties which counterbalance its reputation. The qual¬ 
ity of its pelt has always made it a highly-prized item 
of clothing, supplying both warmth and elegance. Its 
head, placed in a dovecote, drives away all the pigeons. 
One of its fangs, fastened to an infant, suppresses the 
pain of teething; applied to an epileptic it brings rapid 
relief, as does the gall when dried, pulverised and 
inhaled through the nostrils. Its flesh is beneficent in 
the treatment of elephantiasis udham ), although 
Islamic law prohibits its consumption. Its fat is a use¬ 
ful ointment in the treatment of gout ( nikris ) and otitis 
(;iltihab al-udhun ). One of its testicles, hung on an infant, 
has the same effect as its fang in soothing teething 
pain. One of its ears, when applied to a neck affected 
by scrofula (khanaztr), suppresses them rapidly. Its tes¬ 
ticles, pulverised and dissolved in boiling liquid, have 
an aphrodisiac property; its excrement, applied to the 
penis in the form of a lotion, has the same effect. 
The blood of the fox, smeared on an infant’s head, 
causes the hair to grow, even if the child has scabies 
(tjgarab ). Finally, holding its testicles in the hand dis¬ 
pels all fear of dogs. 

In oneiromancy, seeing a fox presages an affec¬ 
tionate spouse and a happy conjugal life. The term 
tha'lab occurs in the expression da 3 al-tha c lab “fox dis¬ 
ease”, applied to alopecia and baldness, while ( inab 
al-thaHab “fox grape”, denotes the currant. In astron¬ 
omy, al-tha'labiyyat applies to several stars of the Great 
Bear. Finally, tha'lab is, in the context of the date- 
palm, a synonym of fasti , secondary growth which 
needs to be pruned away. 

Bibliography : Djahiz, Hayawan , Cairo 1938-45, 
passim ; Damiri, Hay at al-hayawan al-kubra , Cairo 
1937, ii, 174-9; Kazwlni, Ad^a’ib al-makhlukat (on 
the margins of Damiri), ii, 221; Dr. Chenu, Ency¬ 
clopedic d’histoire naturelle, Paris 1875, ii, 80-94; 
M. Fillion, Atlas d’histoire naturelle de la Bible , Paris 
1884, 98; A. Malouf (Amin Ma'luf), Mu'feam al- 
hayawan. An Arabic zoological dictionay , Cairo 1937, 
ii, 174-9; H. Eisenstein, Einjuhrung in die arabische 
Zoographie , Berlin 1990, index s.v. Fuchs. 

(F. Vire) 

THA'LAB, Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya b. Zayd 
b. Sayyar al-Shaybani ( mawla of the Banu Shayban), 
famous grammarian and philologist of the so- 
called “Kufan school”. He was born in 200/815-16 
in Ba gh dad, where he lived and worked throughout 
his entire life. Thaflab died, old and deaf, in a road 
accident on 13 Djumada I 291/2 April 904 and was 
laid to rest in Baghdad’s Bab al-Sham cemetery. 

Thaflab was, we are told, a Hanbali, pious and 
trustworthy, famous for his reliability in Arabic, ancient 
poetry, Kur’an and hadxth. Even his alleged Basran 
rival al-Mubarrad [< 7 . 0 .] credited him for being the 
most learned of all the Kufans. Due to his reputa¬ 
tion, Thaflab attained a prominent position in high 
places. He was the friend of the Tahirid governor of 
Ba gh dad. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah [q.v], and he 
was responsible for the education at court of the gov¬ 
ernor’s children. 

According to ThaMab himself, he commenced study¬ 
ing Arabic at the age of sixteen. Within ten years he 
had memorised all known books by al-Farra* [< q.v] 
whom he had never personally met. Tha'lab learned 


grammar from al-Farra^s pupil Salama b. c Asim 
(d. ca. 240/854) and lexicography from al-KisaT’s pupil 
Muhammad b. Ziyad al-A c rabI [see ibn al-a < rabT] . 
Xha'lab’s pupils include al-Akhfash al-Asghar [see al- 
akhfash), Ibn al-Anban (Abu Bakr) and Ghulam 
Tha'lab [q.vv]. Tha c lab taught al-FamP’s famous 
K. al-Hudud in Baghdad, where he subsequently became 
known as the imam al-Kufiyyin in the field of Arabic 
grammar and lexicography. 

Thaflab wrote over 40 books on Kur’anic studies, 
lexicography, and poetry, but his main contribution 
was to the field of grammar. Among his extant pub¬ 
lished grammatical works are K al-Fasth (ed. £ Atif 
Madkur, Cairo 1984) on lahn al- c amma [q.v] and al- 
Amali or K. al-Mafealis (ed. £ Abd al-Salam Muhammad 
Harun, 2 vols., Cairo 1969), a collection of reports 
on philological discussions which provide valuable 
insights into the academic culture of the 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury [see madjlis] . 

As an ardent defender of Kufan linguistic views 
against the Basrans, Thaflab was deeply involved in 
the traditional rivalry between the so-called ‘Iraki 
schools of grammar [see nahw]. He had little affin¬ 
ity with Basran grammatical theories, but he read the 
Kitab of Sibawayhi [q.v.] apparently to keep pace with 
al-Mubarrad, to whom he had already lost several of 
his most promising students (notably Abu Ishak al- 
Zadjdjadj [q.v.]). The apogee of the Basran/Kufan 
dichotomy is conventionally considered to be the many 
disputes between Thaflab and al-Mubarrad. It is from 
these debates that the significance of Thaflab as a 
grammarian becomes manifest since, contrary to his 
opponent al-Mubarrad, he emphasised sama* rather 
than the use of kiyas and 'ilia [q.vv] in grammatical 
issues (e.g. al-Zadjdjadji, Madjalis, 94-7). 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Abu ’1-Tayyib, 
Maratib , Cairo 1955, 95-6; Anbarf, Nuzha , 139-41; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 9 Beirut 1993, xiv, 5-7; Ibn Abl 
Yafla, Tabakat al-Hanabila , 4 vols. Beirut n.d., i, 
83-4; Ibn Khallikan, ed. £ Abbas, ii, 536-54; Ibn al- 
Nadim, Fihrist , Cairo 1929, 110-1; Kiftl, Inbah, 
4 vols. Cairo 1986, i, 173-86; Marzubam, Nur al- 
kabas , Wiesbaden 1964, 334-7; SuyutT, Bughya , i, 
396-8; Ta’rikh Baghdad , v, 204-12; ZadjdjadjT, 
Ma^alis, ed. Harun, 2 Cairo 1983; ZubaydF, Tabakat , 
Cairo 1973, 141-50. 

2. Studies. Sh. Dayf, al-Madaris al-nahwiyya , 
Cairo 1968, 224-37; A. al-Laythr, al-Nahw fl Ma^alis 
Tha'lab, Cairo 1991; M. Makhzumi, al-Dars al-Nahwl 
ft Baghdad , 2 Beirut 1987, 51-6; M. Makhzumi. 
Madrasat al-Kufa , 3 Beirut 1986, 144-61; Sezgin, GAS> 
ix, 14, 140-2; Zirikli, A c lam, i, 267. 

(Monique Bernards) 

THAT.ABA, a common old Arab proper name 
(more rarely Thaflab) and eponym of a number of 
subdivisions of the larger tribal divisions of ancient 
Arabia. Thus we have the Tha'laba b. c Ukaba of the 
great tribe of Bakr b. Wa’il (Yamama as far as 
Bahrayn); the Thaflaba b. Sa‘d b. Dhubvan of the 
tribe of Ghatafan in the Nafud region; the Thaflaba 
b. Yarbu 1 of the tribe of Tamim; the Tha'alib Tayyi* 
clans of the Tayyi 1 [q.v]. A Thaflaba b. ‘Amr b. 
Mudjalid is mentioned as the first phylarch of the 
Ghassanid dynasty [see ghassan] . The “Roman Arabs 
of the house of Thaflaba” mentioned by Joshua Stylites 
as taking part in the wars with the Lakhmids [q.v] 
are either of Ghassanid origin (Noldeke) or belong to 
the Bakri Thaflaba (G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der 
Lahmiden in al-Hira, Berlin 1899). Amongst the South 
Arabian tribes, we have AzdT and Kinani Thaflaba. 
A Thaflaba clan of the Aws in Yathrib and a Thaflaba 
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b. al-Fityawn of the Jewish Kaynuka* may also be 
mentioned. A member of this clan, called Mukhayrik, 
distinguished for his learning and generally hostile to 
the Prophet, is said to have adopted Islam and fallen 
at Uhud (al-Tabari, i, 1424; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 24 ff.). 

Bibliography : Ibn Durayd, K al-I$htikak , ed. 
Wiistenfeld; Tabari, index, s.v.; Wiistenfeld, Geneal. 
Tabellen, B, and Register, Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, i, 
Tafeln, no. 128, ii, Register, 547-53; I. Shahid, 
Byzantium and the Arabs in the sixth century, i/2, 
Washington 1995, 832. (H.H. Brau) 

ai-THALABF Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
Abu Ishak al-Nlsaburl, Kur’an exegete and col¬ 
lector of stories, d. Muharram 427/November 
1035. Al-Tha‘labl is famous today for two works. His 
massive tafsir, al-Kashf wa Tbayan ( an tafsir al-KuVdn, 
remains unpublished except for the bibliographical 
introduction (ed. I. Goldfeld, Quranic commentary in the 
Eastern Islamic tradition of the first four centuries of the hijra: 
an annotated edition of the preface to al-Tha f labi 3 s “Kilab al- 
kashf wa ’l-bay an e an Tafsir al-Qur 3 an 33 , Acre 1984). The 
work raised concerns in the past for its reliability: its 
sources include those traditionally deemed untrust¬ 
worthy within the tafsir tradition (e.g. Mukatil b. 
Sulayman; Muhammad b. al-Sa*ib al-Kalbi \g.wf), 
and this probably accounts for its being ignored for 
publication down to today. The Ma r alim al-tanzil of 
al-Baghawi (d. 516/1122 [tf.tf.]) is said to be a con¬ 
densed version of al-ThaMabl’s work. 

The second famous work by al-Tha c labI is his book 
on the stories of the prophets [see kisas al-anbiya’], 
e Ara 3 is al-madfalis ft kisas al-anbiya 3 , which gives a taste 
of the character of his tafsir. Printed many times (Bulak 
1286 probably being the earliest) and available in 
several inexpensive mass editions, it is a work of 
popular imagination designed for education and enter¬ 
tainment. Organised according to the historical se¬ 
quence of the prophets, many of the accounts are 
elaborations from the same sources used by al-Tabari 
(see the analysis in T. Nagel, Die Qisas al-Anbiya 3 . Ein 
Beitrag zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte , Bonn 1967, 80- 
102). It has become the standard source of Islamic 
prophet stories, alongside the work of al-Kisa 3 ! \q.vi\. 

Bibliography: DhahabI, al-Tafsir wa Tmufassirun, 
2 Cairo 1967, i, 227-34; see Goldfeld’s edition, 9, 
for other biographical sources; Noldeke, GdesQ i ii, 
173-4; Brockelmann, I, 350; an English tr. of r Ara 3 is 
al-mcujfdlis is expected soon. (A. Rippin) 

al- THALABI (or al-TaghlibI), Muhammad b. al- 
Harith, little-known Arab prose writer, quite pos¬ 
sibly of Persian descent, who wrote around the middle 
of the 3rd/9th century the extant mirror of princes 
K. Akhldk al-muluk [see nasIhat al-muluk] for al-Fath 
b. Khakan (killed 247/861 [?.&.]), favourite of the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil. 

In the existing late and undated mss. this work is 
wrongly attributed, if at all, to al- Dj ahiz [q-v.]. In one 
of the mss. it bears the false title K. al-Tadf, in another 
one it is called, still not quite correctly, K al-Tafa ft 
akhldk al-muluk. Ahmad Zakl Pasha, consequently, 
published the work in his edition under al-Djahiz’s 
name and with the title K. al-Tddf ft akhldk al-muluk. 
At the same time, Zakl spent much effort in the in¬ 
troduction to his edition to prove the authorship of 
al-Djahiz. Several European scholars followed his argu¬ 
ments. However, the best experts on this great prose 
writer, O. Rescher, H. al-Sandubl, and Ch. Pellat (as 
well as G. Richter and J. Fuck) categorically denied 
al-Djahiz’s authorship, inter alia because of the “decid¬ 
edly Iranian worldview” (“entschieden iranischen Ein- 
stellung”, Rescher, Excerpte , 266) of the author of 


K Akhldk al-muluk , which is exactly the opposite of 
that of the anti-Shu c ubi al-Djahiz. J. Flick (Arabiya, 
Berlin 1950, 72) and Ch. Pellat ( Couronne , 14-15) had 
already assumed al-Tha'labl to be the true author of 
the book, since a work with the title Akhldk, al-muluk 
is ascribed to an author of that name both in al- 
Mas'udi’s MuruaI) al-dhahab (ed. Pellat, i, Beirut 1965, 13- 
14) and in Ibn al-Nadlm’s Fihrist (ed. Fliigel, i, 148); 
al-Mas'udl expressly states that this book was dedicated 
to al-Fath b. Khakan. and Ibn al-Nadlm establishes 
a connection between the author and al-Fath also. 

The definitive identification of the author with 
Muhammad b. al-Harith al-Tha c lab! was made pos¬ 
sible through the discovery of a later mirror for princes 
entitled K. Adab al-muluk (cf. Schoeler, Vefasser, 223 ff; 
idem, Arabische Handschriften, no. 159). So far, two manu¬ 
scripts of this compilation have surfaced; in one 
of them (Berlin ms. or. oct. 2673, dated 630/1233) 
it is ascribed to an otherwise unknown Abu ’1-Hasan 
‘All (?) b. Razln al-Katib (?) (cf. Schoeler, be. cit.); 
in the other (Ankara [?], dated 847/1444) to Ahmad 
b. al-Tayyib al-SarakhsI (d. 286/899 [q.v.]), the 
well-known disciple of the philosopher al-Kindl (cf. 
Rosenthal, From Arabic books..., XVI, 150 ff). This 
K. Adab al-muluk is based for the most part on a 
K. Akhldk al-muluk by Muhammad b. al-Harith al- 
Tha'labl (or al-Taghlibl; the diacritics vary), a work 
that is mentioned as a source already in the foreword 
and quoted repeatedly with its author’s name. Com¬ 
parisons between these quotations and the correspond¬ 
ing passages in the printed so-called K. al-Tadj. (cf. 
Schoeler, Arabische Handschriften, no. 159, p. 159, and 
pi. no. 39; Rosenthal, be. cit. 109, appendix) prove 
unambiguously the identity of both works. 

The decidedly Persian mentality of al-Tha'labl and 
his strong interest in the Persian past (F. Gabrieli, in 
RSO, xi [1926-8], 292-305, and A. Christensen, LIran 
sous bs Sasanides, Copenhagen 1944, have both at¬ 
tempted to reconstruct from his book Sasanid court 
etiquette and mores) emerge quite clearly from this 
work and suggest that its author was of Persian de¬ 
scent. By the author’s own testimony in the foreword 
to the K. Akhldk al-muluk (A". al-Tadf, 3) we know for 
certain that he has written another book with the title 
Akhldk al-fitydn wa-fadd 3 il ahl al-bitdla “The mores of 
the fitydn [see futuwwa] and the virtues of the mounte¬ 
banks”. In addition, Ibn al-Nadlm attributes to him 
a collection of Rasa 3 il and a K. al-Rawda “Book of 
the Garden”. Otherwise nothing is known about him. 
He is not identical with the singer and musician Abu 
Dja'far Muhammad b. al-Harith b. Buskhunnar (or 
Bashkhlr) who was active under the caliphs al-Ma’mun, 
al-Wathik, and al-Mutawakkil (thus a contemporary 
of al-Tha‘labI) and who is the object of two short 
articles in the K. al-Aghani of Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isfahanl 
( 3 xii, 48-53, xxiii, 176-80). 

Bibliography: (Ps.-)Djahiz, K. al-Ta$ ft akhldk 
al-muluk, ed. A. Zakl Pasha, Cairo 1322/1914, 
French tr. Ch. Pellat, Le Uvre de la Couronne, Paris 
1954; O. Rescher, Excerpte und Ubersetzungen aus den 
Schriften des.. . Gahiz, i, Stuttgart 1931; G. Richter, 
Studien zur Geschichte der alteren arabischen Fiirstenspiegel, 
Leipzig 1932; F. Rosenthal, From Arabic books and 
manuscripts. XVI. As-Sarakhsi (?) on the appropriate behavior 
for kings, in JAOS, cxv (1995), 105-9; G. Schoeler, 
Vefasser und Titel des dem Gdhiz zugeschriebenen sog. 
K. al-Tadj, in £DMG, exxx (1980), 217-25; idem, 
Arabische Handschriften (VOHD, Bd, xvii, Reihe B, 
2), Stuttgart 1990. (G. Schoeler) 

al- TH A c LABIYYA, a station on the Kufa to 
Mecca Pilgrimage route, the so-called Darb 
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Zubayda [q.v. in Suppl.]. It lay in Nadjd in what is 
now the northeastern corner of Saudi Arabia, towards 
the ‘Iraki border, in approx. lat. 28° 50* N., long. 
43° 20' E. some 180 km/112 miles north-north-east 
of Fayd [q.v. in Suppl.]. It is mentioned by such geog¬ 
raphers as Ibn Khurradadhbih. Ibn Rusta, Kudama 
and al-MukaddasI, and such pilgrims as Ibn Djubavr 
and Ibn Battuta passed through it. It was the birth¬ 
place of the 2nd/8th century poet Ibn Mutayr [q.v]. 
Today, the site of al-Tha c Iabiwa is in the shallow 
valley and grazing ground of Sha‘ib al-Bid‘, and its 
remains include a birka or cistern. 

Bibliography: A. Musil, Northern Negd, New York 

1928, 27; S.A. Al-Rashid, Darb fubaydah. The Pilgrim 

road from Kufa to Mecca , Riyad 1980, 85-6 and passim , 

PL xv at 377. (Ed.) 

THALLADT (a ), the seller of snow or ice 
(thaldi) in the mediaeval caliphate (the nisba al-Thaldjf. 
known for a certain number of traditionists, relates 
to the Banu Thaldj, a branch of Kinana; see Ibn al- 
KalbT-Caskel, 6amharat an-nasab, i, Table 280, ii, 553; 
al-Sam‘ani, Ansab , ed. Haydarabad, iii, 144-5; for tra¬ 
ditionists with the nisba of al-Thalladj, see ibid., iii, 
156-8). Thaldj is mentioned in hadxth , there being 
attributed to the Prophet the sayings Allahumma bar- 
rid kalbl bi Ttfaldj “O Lord, cool my heart with snow!” 
and Allahumma agfrsil kkatayaya bi Tma 3 wa ’T thaldj wa 
’l-barad “O Lord, wash away my sins with water, snow 
and hail (or bard “coolness”)!” (Wensinck, Concordance , 
i, 298-9). 

Snow and ice, probably derived from the Zagros 
Mountains region adjacent to the plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, were commodities sold at high prices in ‘Irak 
during the caliphate, being used medicinally as a treat¬ 
ment for some forms of illness and for cooling drinks. 
Al-Tanukhl tells how a tpalladj of Baghdad made his 
fortune by selling ice to the Tahirid governor of Bagh¬ 
dad, TJbayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (d. 300/913 
[</.p.]), who paid 10,000 dirhams for a rati of ice for 
treating his ill slave girl Shadji (see Nispwdr al-muhadara, 
ed. Abood Chalchy, Beirut 1391-3/1971-3, i, i25-7). 
According to Hilal al-SabP, the vizier Ibn al-Furat, on 
his re-appointment to office in the early 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury, entertained his partisans by offering drinks made 
with 40,000 pounds of ice [K. al-Wuzard 3 , ed. Amedroz 
as The Historical remains , Leiden 1904, 63). The Buyid 
vizier Ibn Bakiyya [q.v] was able to supply his mas¬ 
ter Tzz al-Din Bakhtiyar with 30 rath of ice, and 
Miskawayh records that when Ibn Bakiyya fell from 
power and was arrested, 6,000 rath of ice were found 
in his wine store ready for a feast he was going to 
give to the army leaders {The eclipse of the Abbasid Cali¬ 
phate , ii, 374, tr. v, 410). 

Concerning sources of supply, the mountain regions 
of western Persia and Kurdistan were sources for the 
urban centres of ‘Irak, but occasionally there was bit¬ 
ter winter weather on the plains when hail stones or 
ice could be gathered (cf. mention of such weather 
in Ibn al-DjawzI. Muntazam, vi, 33, 118-19). Al-Sam‘ani 
mentions that the grandfather of a certain Abu 
’l-Kasim al-Thalladj, c Abd Allah al-Thalladj. used to 
gather snow for himself at Hulwan, but came to sup¬ 
ply it for the Regent al-Muwaffak when the latter 
was seeking for it {Ansab, iii, 156-7). In Syria, the 
mountains of the western part of the province, the 
peaks of which retained their snow cover for virtu¬ 
ally all the year (cf. the name Djabal al-Ihaldj given 
to Mount Hermon), supplied snow for Syria and for 
export to Egypt; cf. Muh. SaTd al-Kasimi, Kamus al- 
sina ( at al-shamiyya/Dictionnaire des metiers damascains , Paris- 
The Hague 1960, i, 72-3. On the Persian plateau, the 


people of Sawa and Aba in Djibal let water freeze 
in pits during the winter and then used the ice in 
summer (Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzjxat al-kulub, tr. 
Le Strange, 66, 68). It must have been ice from the 
frozen rivers of Kh w arazm in the severe winters there 
or snow which was used to pack the leaden con¬ 
tainers in which the famous barandj (“coloured”) mel¬ 
ons of KT w arazm were exported to the ‘Irak of 
al-Ma’mun and al-Wathik, each container, if it arrived 
safely, being valued at 700 dirhams (al-Tha‘alibi, Lata 3 if 
al-ma c arif, tr. C.E. Bosworth, The book of curious and 
entertaining information, Edinburgh 1968, 142). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Djahiz, Hayawan, ed. Harun, v, 67- 
70; BadT al-Zaman al-Hamadhanf. Makamdt , ed. 
M. ‘Abduh, Beirut 1908, 66; Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, 16, 79, 419; Mez, Renaissance of 
Islam, Eng. tr. 97, 380; S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean 
society , i, Economic foundations , Berkeley, etc. 1967, 

115, 424-5; J. Schacht and M. Meyerhof, The medico- 
philosophical controversy between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad 
and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo, Cairo 1937. 

(M.A.J. Beg) 

THALNER, a town of the northwestern 
Deccan or South India, situated on the middle course 
of the Tapti River in lat. 21° 15' N., long. 74° 58' 
E. (see the map in gudjarat, at Vol. II, 1126). 

Its fame in mediaeval Indo-Muslim history arises 
from its being the first capital of the Faruki rulers 
[see farukids] of Kbandesh [q.v] before they later 
moved to Burhanpur [q.v]. It had been a centre of 
Hindu power in western India when Malik Radja 
Ahmad chose it towards the end of the 8th/14th cen¬ 
tury. It was captured in 914/1509 by the Gudjarat 
Sultan Mahmud Begarha [q.v], who installed his own 
candidate on the Faruki throne there. In 1009/1600-1 
it fell into Mughal hands and then in 1730 into those 
of the Marathas [q.v], from whom it was captured 
after a fierce struggle by Sir Thomas Hislop and 
incorporated into British India. At present, it is only 
a small settlement in the Jalgaon District of 
Maharashtra State of the Indian Union. 

Thalner has notable tombs of the first four Faruki 
rulers and also their palace; see on these, hind, vii, 
at Vol. Ill, 446b, and makbara. 5, at Vol. VI, 127b. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India 2 , xxiii, 287; 
M. Habib and K.A. Nizami, A comprehensive history 
of India. V. The Delhi Sultanat {A.D. 1206-1526), Delhi- 
Ahmedabad-Bombay 1970, index. See also the Bibl. 
to farukids. (C.E. Bosworth) 

THAMISTIYUS, the Arabic rendering of the 
Greek name Themistius {ca. A.D. 317-88), iden¬ 
tified by Ibn al-Nadfm as “a scribe of Julian the 
Apostate”, for whom he was noted as having written 
a book On Administration {Kitab fi TTadbir), together 
with a Risala (critical ed. by C. Prato and A. Fornaro, 
Epistola a Temistio/Guliano Imperatore, Lecce 1984). He 
was known to the Arabs chiefly as an Aristotelian 
commentator, being credited with commentaries on 
the following works: Categoriae; Analytica priora; Analytica 
posteriora; Auscultatio physica; De coelo et mundo; De genera¬ 
tion et corruption; Metaphysics Lambda; Ethics; Topics; De 
Anima, possibly to be identified as the Kitab al-Nafs 
listed by Ibn al-Nadfm as one of Thamistiyus’s own 
works. To these ‘A. Badawi adds a commentary on 
the De Animalibus, attributed to Themistius by its 
manuscript but not by the bibliographers (Commentaires 
sur Aristote perdus en grec et autres epitres, Beirut 1986). 
M. Steinschneider ( Die arabischen Vbersetzungen aus dem 
Griechischen, repr. Graz 1960, 100) refers to a trans¬ 
lation by Matta b. Yunus [q.v] of the Ttibar al-hikam 
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wa-talakkub al-mawadi*, also assigned to Themistius. 
Hunayn b. Ishak composed a work on the Categories 
“in accordance with the doctrine of Themistius”, and 
Ibn al-Nadfm notes a commentary on the Poetics , 
adding that its attribution to Themistius has been con¬ 
sidered false. 

For the relationship between Islam and philosophy, 
the most important question addressed by Themistius 
was that of the intellect. A.F. al-Ah warn rejects Yusuf 
Karam’s view that because of his views on the intel- 
lectus agens and the intellects materialis Themistius can 
claim Ibn Rushd as one of his followers, while Ibn 
Sma follows Alexander Aphrodisiensis (Talkhis Kitab 
aTJVqfs li-Abi 7- Walid b. Rushd , Cairo 1950, introd. 54). 
The topic has been covered by F.M. Schroeder and 
R.B. Todd ( Two Greek Aristotelian commentators on the 
intellect , Toronto 1990). In turn, it is affected by the 
point touched on by Bruno Colpi, where he notes 
the various identifications of Themistius as a philoso¬ 
pher, an orator, a sophist and an eparch [Die rccuSeia 
des Tkemistios , Bern 1987, 13). For the Arab transla¬ 
tors, and later for the philosophers who used their 
works, it must be thought that the primary impor¬ 
tance of Themistius lay in his recasting of obscurities 
rather than in his development of ideas. 

Bibliography. Fihrist , i, 253; Ibn al-Kiftl, Hukama\ 
Leipzig 1903, index; G.M. Browne, Ad Themistium 
Arabum , in Illinois Classical Studies , xi (1986), 223-45; 
M.C. Lyons, An Arabic translation of Themistius’ com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle’s De Anima, London 1973. 

(M.C. Lyons) 

THAMUD, an old Arabian tribe that flour¬ 
ished in ancient times but had disappeared from the 
ethnographic map of Arabia before the rise of Islam. 

References to it in the non-Arabic sources from 
the Assyrian inscription of Sargon II in 715 B.C. to 
the Geography of Ptolemy (A.D. 136-65) attest both its 
antiquity and its HidjazI location; otherwise they are 
not informative. But a bilingual Greek-Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tion of the 2nd century, found in Ruwafa in the 
northern Hidjaz, indicates that the tribe had entered 
the Roman cultural and political orbit and had in¬ 
timate connections with Rome: inter alia , it erected 
a temple for the two Augusti, Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus. The Notitia dignitatum, a 5th century Byz¬ 
antine military document, lists two ThamudF units as 
serving in the Byzantine army, one in Palestine and 
the other in Egypt. But after this, the Thamudis dis¬ 
appear from the extant sources, and so apparently 
does the tribe, but it is not clear exactly when and 
how. The Arab poets of the century before the Hidjra 
already knew Thamud as a thing of the past, and so 
did the genealogists, who consequently relegated it to 
the tribal limbo that included such groups as Tasm 
[#.i>.] and Djadfs. 

A new lease of life was granted Thamud with the 
rise of Islam, when the Kurian resuscitated it from 
oblivion and gave it prominence in 21 suras. Since 
then it has continued to live in the consciousness of 
the Arabs and the Muslims till the present day. The 
Kur’an provided a view of Thamud from the Arab 
perspective, with many significant details. It presented 
Thamud as a godless people, a group of unbelievers 
who consequently were visited with condign punish¬ 
ment; their abode was located in al-Hidjr [q.vi\ in 
central Hidjaz, and the name of their Prophet was 
Salih. When they hamstrung the “camel of God,” his 
miracle, they were overtaken by a sayha or radjfa or 
saHka , (“cry”, “earthquake”, “thunderbolt”) which 
destroyed them and their abode, al-Hidjr, the name 
of which was later Islamised as Mada’in Salih. It 


became an accursed spot and a place of ill-omen even 
during Muhammad’s lifetime, and as such, it was 
treated during his march against Tabuk in 9 A.H. 
when he forbade his soldiers to refresh themselves at 
its wells. The secular arm of Arabic literature was 
not slow to avail itself of Salih and Thamud, and the 
two appear in mediaeval Arabic poetry in the appro¬ 
priate contexts. 

In modern times, the usage of Thamud in its adjec¬ 
tival derivation, Thamudic [<?.i>.], has been given as 
an umbrella title to thousands of inscriptions found 
in central and northern Arabia, left behind by vari¬ 
ous tribes, but actually to connect it with the tribe 
of Thamud is very hazardous [see thamudic, first 
paragraph]. All these inscriptions are conceived in 
Arabic but written in a variety of the Sabaic script, 
a clear indication that these tribes moved in the 
Sabaean orbit, the dominant one in the Peninsula in 
ancient times, when the caravans of the latter tra¬ 
versed Arabia, especially along the via odorifera , on a 
segment of which one of these tribes, Thamud. lived. 

Bibliography : For the Roman/Byzantine con¬ 
nection, see D. Graf, The Saracens and the defence of 
the Roman frontier, in BASOR, ccxxix (1978), 9-10, 
and Irfan Shahid, Rome and the Arabs, 57, n. 28, 
60, n. 37; A. van den Branden, Histoire de Thamoud, 
Beirut 1966; L. Cheikho, Shu'ara’ JVasraniyya kabl al- 
lsldm, Beirut 1967, 471; Ibn Hazm, Djamharat al- 
ansab al- c Arab, Cairo 1962, 486; Kur’an, many suras, 
esp. VII, XI, XV, XVI, XLI, LIV; Wakidi, Maghazi, 
ed. J.M. Jones, London 1966, iii, 1006-8; J. Stet- 
kevych, Muhammad and the Golden Bough. Reconstructing 
Arabian myth , Bloomington and Indianapolis 1996 
(deals with the Thamud legend). 

(Irfan Shahid) 

THAMUDIC, a modern misnomer applied to all 
those texts in Ancient North Arabian scripts which 
have not yet been classified more precisely as 
Taymanitic, Dedanitic (previously “Dedanite” and 
“Lihyanite”, see under lihyan), Hasaitic, Hismaic, or 
Safaitic [q.v.]. It is therefore a Restklassenbildung , or 
“undetermined” category, and does not refer to a par¬ 
ticular script or dialect. The name is purely conven¬ 
tional and there is no evidence that the inscriptions 
were in any way connected with the tribe of Thamud 
[q.v.\. 

Writing was endemic in pre-Islamic Arabia, both 
among the sedentaries and especially among the 
nomads, who covered the rocks of the desert with 
their informal inscriptions and drawings. From possi¬ 
bly as early as the 8th century B.C. to at least the 
mid-3rd century A.D., numerous North Arabian alpha¬ 
bets were in use throughout the peninsula, though, 
at present, inscriptions are relatively rare on the Gulf 
coast. Texts in the various “Thamudic” scripts have 
been found as far north as the Syrian Hawran, as 
far south as the Ramlat al-Sab c atayn in central Yemen, 
and from western ‘Irak to upper Egypt. 

J.R. Wellsted (Travels in Arabia, London 1838, ii, 
189) and T.G. Carless ( JBBRAS , ii [1845], 273-5, pi. 
xxii) copied some Thamudic inscriptions on a rock 
near Wadjh in 1831, and G.A. Wallin transcribed a 
few more in Wadi ’l- f Uwaynid, north of Tabuk, in 
1848 ( J.R.Geog.S ., xx [1850], 311-13). In 1858 J.G. 
Wetzstein also copied a handful of Thamudic (e.g. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, v, 3558-9, 3575), 
together with many Safaitic inscriptions in southern 
Syria, though these remained unpublished until 1929. 
It was only after C.M. Doughty, C. Huber and 
J. Euting had recorded large numbers of Thamudic 
texts in northern Arabia in the 1870s and 1880s that 
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a partial decipherment was possible (see J. Halevy, in 
Revue semitique, ix [1901], 316-55, and E. Littmann, 
Zur Entzifferung der thamudenischen Inschrifien, Berlin 1904). 
A few years later, A. Jaussen and M.-R. Savignac 
published more reliable copies of some 760 inscrip¬ 
tions, again from northwest Arabia {Mission, i, ii). In 
1936 and 1950-1, H.St.J.B. Philby copied 2,000 
Thamudic texts in southern and northern Arabia, but 
he took no photographs and his copies are so care¬ 
less that they are worse than useless. In 1951, G. and 
J. Ryckmans, on the Philby-Ryckmans-Lippens expe¬ 
dition to central and south-western Saudi Arabia, 
recorded 9,000 graffiti which could not be classified 
as South Arabian, Dedanitic, Hasaitic or Safaitic and 
were therefore labelled “Thamudic”, thus vastly in¬ 
creasing the range of script-types and different dialec¬ 
tal and onomastic features covered by this rubric (see 
below, “ Southern Thamudic”). In 1952 G.L. Harding 
published over 500 inscriptions from southern Jordan 
and in the 1980s thousands more were recorded in 
the same area (see below, Hismaic). 

The study of Thamudic has been characterised by 
two different approaches. The first, espoused by 
H. Grimme [Die Losung des Sinaischriftproblems , Mun¬ 
ster 1926) and A. van den Branden (e.g. in Si. Isl ., 
vi [1957], 5-27), ignored the fact that the category 
was a modern creation and assumed that there was 
a single “Thamudic” script, explaining differences in 
letter-forms and ductus as the result of chronological, 
and isolated geographical, developments. However, 
their arguments were based on comparisons of single 
letter-forms extracted from undated texts known only 
from hand-copies of dubious accuracy, and have failed 
to convince. In 1950, Van den Branden published a 
collected edition of the 2,000 Thamudic inscriptions 
then known (Les inscriptions thamoudeennes), and in 1956 
a further 2,000 copied by Philby {Les textes thamoudeens 
de Philby). However, the intractability of the material, 
the poor quality of most of the copies, and severe 
faults in the editor’s methodology, mean that little 
reliance can be placed on the readings or interpreta¬ 
tions in these works. 

A second approach was initiated by F.V. Winnett 
in 1937 (Winnett, A study). He accepted the miscella¬ 
neous nature of the category and recognised that, 
before the texts could be interpreted, they had to be 
sorted into groups on the basis of the type of script 
employed, and then the values of the signs within 
each group established. Winnett’s systematic analysis 
identified five such groups, to which he gave the neu¬ 
tral labels A, B, C, D, and E, and established the 
values of most of the letter-forms within each. Although 
numerous problems remained, Winnett’s study laid the 
foundations for all later work on the subject. 

In 1970, he revised his classification, using geogra¬ 
phically-based names: Nadjdi (for the former Thamudic 
B), HidjazI (for C and D) and Tabukl (for E) (Winnett 
and Reed, Ancient records , 69-70, and pi. 1). However, 
these names are misleading since none of these groups 
is restricted to the region after which it was named, 
and the former alphabetic labels have generally been 
retained. Subsequently, it has been possible to iden¬ 
tify “A” and “E” as separate scripts, thus removing 
them from the “Thamudic” category. The remaining 
types, and the 9,000 texts from south-west Arabia, 
await more detailed analysis. 

Taymanitic (formerly “Thamudic A”) 

Winnett’s detailed (but largely unpublished) studies 
of his former “Thamudic A” convinced him that the 
features of its script and orthography were sufficiendy 
clear for it to be removed from the “Thamudic” Rest- 


klassenbildung. Since virtually all the known texts in this 
script had been found in the vicinity of Tayma*, he 
named it Taymanite (now “Taymanitic”). Its principal 
features are: the introductory particle Im, b for ibn in 
genealogies, possibly a third non-emphatic unvoiced 
sibilant, /s 3 / (see M.C.A. Macdonald, in JSS, xxxvi 
[1991], 11-35), the use of the same letter for /dh/ 
and /z/, an asterisk-like sign for /th/ and the common, 
but not invariable, use of word-dividers. Taymanitic 
is probably one of the earliest of the Old North 
Arabian alphabets and may be referred to as “the 
Taymani script” in an 8th century B.C. hieroglyphic 
Luwian text from Carchemish (see Macdonald, 
Reflections , and references there). 

Hismaic (formerly “Thamudic E” or “Tabukl Thamudic”) 
G.M.H. King has shown that this is a distinct 
Ancient North Arabian script which can therefore be 
removed from the Thamudic category. Over 3,000 
inscriptions of this type have been found in southern 
Jordan in the Hisma, the sand desert which stretches 
from WadT Ramm into northwestern Saudi Arabia 
(editions by Harding (1952) and King, plus the largely 
unpublished collections of W.J. Jobling and D. Jacob¬ 
son). Thus Hismaic is a more appropriate label than 
Winnett’s “Tabukl Thamudic” since, so far, only a few 
hundred of these texts have been found in the region 
of Tabuk. E.A. Knauf has also suggested calling them 
“South Safaitic”, but they are clearly distinct from 
Safaitic and this label is misleading and should be 
avoided. 

The most remarkable feature of the Hismaic script 
is the representation of the phonemes /g/ and /th/ 
by signs which in other South Semitic scripts have 
quite different values. 

/g/ in Hismaic 

/th/ in Thamudic B, Safaitic and South Arabian 

( /th/ in Hismaic 
< /d/ in Thamudic B and Safaitic 
l. /dh/ in South Arabian 

The phoneme /d/ is represented by two concentric 
circles in Hismaic (as occasionally in Safaitic, and pos¬ 
sibly also in Thamudic D). 

In contrast to Safaitic, long genealogies are rare in 
the texts, many of which are declarations of love, sex¬ 
ual braggadocio, and accounts of hunting. However, 
as in Safaitic, other texts are “artists’ signatures” refer¬ 
ring to adjacent drawings. Most inscriptions are intro¬ 
duced by the particle l followed by the author’s name, 
but some, particularly the “artists’ signatures”, begin 
w N khtt “And N is [the] inscriber”. Relatively few 
social groups are mentioned, most of them only once. 
Affiliation to a social group is introduced by the phrase 
dh 3 1, as in Safaitic, though there is one example of 
mn 3 l as in Nabataean. No example of the nisba has 
yet been identified. 

There are frequent prayers to It (especially in the 
form Jhkrt It N, “may Lt be mindful of N”, also found 
in Nabataean texts from this area), Dushara (usually 
in the etymologically correct form, dhs 2 iy [see dhu j l- 
shara]) and ktby , all of whom were also worshipped 
by the Nabataeans in the same region. There are 
prayers to Ih (also invoked in Safaitic texts), who was 
not worshipped by the Nabataeans (at least under this 
name), but whose name occurs frequently in their 
theophoric names. A suffix particle -m is used with 
the names of the deities It and Ui at the beginning 
of certain prayers, suggesting a parallel with Arabic 
allahumma. 

Among the names attested in this script there are 
a number of “basileophoric” compounds using the 
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names of Nabataean rulers (e.g. tm-bdl - Taym- c Ubadat, 
* bd-hrtht = c Abd-Harithat, c bd-sklt - Abd-Shakflat), which 
is hardly surprising given the geographical proximity 
of these texts to Petra. These names are at present 
the only dating evidence available for these inscriptions. 

Thamudic B 

Texts in this category are more numerous than in 
any other type of Thamudic, and though the largest 
concentrations have so far been found in Nadjd and 
the area between Madafin Salih and Tayma’, scat¬ 
tered examples have been recorded in Yemen, Egypt, 
the Negev, Jordan and Syria. The values of most of 
the signs are fairly securely established, except that 
for /z/. Names are introduced by the particles l and 
nm (a dialectal variant of the particle Im used in 
Taymanitic). The definite article and vocative parti¬ 
cle are h (as in Safaitic). The deities invoked in the 
inscriptions are Ih, dthji, rdw (all of whom are also 
found in Safaitic), Hrs'm, and nhy (possibly a dialectal 
variant of -Iky in Nabataean theophoric names, see 
J. Starcky, in Supplement au Dictionnaire de la Bible, vii, 
Paris 1966, col. 985). The last three correspond to 
the deities Ruldaiu, e Atarsamain, and Nuhai in the Assyrian 
Annals (see J.B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern 
texts , 3 Princeton 1969, 291-2; and Eph 4 al, The ancient 
Arabs , Leiden 1982, 118-23), whose images were car¬ 
ried ofT by the Assyrian king Sennacherib between 
691 and 689 B.C., from their sanctuary at Duma, 
modern al-Djawf [see dCmat al-djandal]. 

If, as seems likely, the chariot shown in a rock¬ 
drawing from the Tabuk region, with a caption in 
Thamudic B, represents an Assyrian or Babylonian 
vehicle, the inscription could date from any time be¬ 
tween the invasions of Tiglath-Pileser III, ca. 733-2 
B.C., to those of Nabonidus, ca. 552-42 B.C. (see 
Macdonald, Hunting, raiding and fighting. ...). 

Thamudic C 

Relatively few texts in this script have been recorded 
so far, and most are known only from unreliable 
copies. A number of letters have not yet been satis¬ 
factorily identified, notably those for /dh/, Isl, Id/, 
Itl and /?/. Furthermore, the texts which Winnett 
(A study, 34-7, pi. V), placed in this category probably 
represent two different scripts. In one of these (Cl), 
mainly from Khashm Sana 4 north of Mada*in Salih, 
/r/ is represented by a straight line and /n/ by a 
zig-zag, while, in the other (C2), mainly found at 
Asabi 4 and Djabal Djildiyya, east of Ha’il, /r/ appears 
to be represented by a shallow curve and /n/ by a 
straight line. As in Hismaic and Thamudic D, a large 
number of texts are declarations of love. 

Thamudic D 

There are still doubts about the form of /dh/, /z/, 
Isl and /z/ in this script and about the values of the 
line with a circle at either end and the grid. There 
is some evidence that the sign of two concentric cir¬ 
cles represents Idf, at least on some occasions. The 
letter Is 2 / is a rayed circle, which is radically different 
from any of the signs representing the same phoneme 
in the other North Arabian scripts. 

Many of the inscriptions begin with a formula usu¬ 
ally interpreted as “zn (or dhn) N” “This is N” (see 
the discussion in Winnett and Reed, Ancient records , 
108). In other contexts, however, the initial sign can¬ 
not be read as /z/ or /dh/, and is almost certainly 
/V (see already Littmann, Entzifferung, 32-4). This sug¬ 
gests that the formula should be read il> n N” and 
translated as “I am N”, a type of signature also found 
in Thamudic B and Hismaic. 

There are still considerable difficulties in the inter¬ 
pretation of the longer texts in this script, but some 


appear to be declarations of love, mhb and c s 2 k being 
the most common words. A Thamudic D text (JS 
Tham 1), written vertically beside the Arabo-Nabataean 
inscription JS Nab 17 (dated to A.D. 267), repeats 
the name and patronym of the deceased. 

“Southern Thamudic” 

As expected, these texts are very different from 
those in the north and share some features of script, 
morphology and onomastics with South Arabian. They 
are not yet published, but see the excellent survey of 
their content by J. Ryckmans (Aspects nouveaux ). 
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(M.C.A. Macdonald and G.M.H. King) 
THANA, a town of western peninsular 
India, 21 km/15 miles from the Arabian Sea coast 
and 32 km/20 miles to the north-north-east of Bombay 
(lat. 90° 14' N., long. 73° 02’ E.; see the map in 
gudjarat, at Vol. II, 1126). 

Thana was in pre-Muslim times the centre of a 
great Hindu kingdom, but was conquered in 718/1318 
by the Sultan of Dihlr Mubarak Shah Khaldjl. It soon 
afterwards became an outpost of the Bahmanid sul¬ 
tanate of the Deccan, but was at times disputed by 
the Sultans of Gudjarat, who seized it, e.g. in 833/1430 
(see hind, iv, at Vol. Ill, 418b). By 1529 it was trib¬ 
ute to the Portuguese, then twice sacked by them 
until in 1533 it was made over to the Portuguese by 
treaty, remaining under their rule till 1739, when the 
colonial power also lost the nearby fort of Bassein; a 
fort and a cathedral remain from this period of Thana’s 
history. When there were fears of a Portuguese fleet 
setting out from Lisbon to retake their former pos¬ 
sessions, a British force occupied Thana in 1774. It 
is now the chef-lieu of a District of the same name 
in Maharashtra State of the Indian Union, largely 
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Marathi-speaking but with the linguistic boundary with 
Gudjaratl beginning just to its north. 

Bibliography : Imperial gazetteer of India 2 , xxiii, 289- 
304. _ (G.E. Bosworth) 

THANAT, the pen-name of Kh w adja Husayn, 
Indo-Persian poet of the 10th/16th century, 
d. 996/1587-8. 

Born in Mashhad, XhanaT, writing about himself 
in the introduction to his dxwan , states that, despite 
having talent, he initially lacked perseverance and that 
he took up the poetic vocation following a dream 
which offered him the requisite guidance. He even¬ 
tually found for himself a generous patron in the per¬ 
son of Sultan Ibrahim Mlrza, governor of Khurasan, 
who was a poet in his own right using Djahl for his 
pen-name. ThanaT’s association with him lasted until 
984/1577, when Ibrahim Mlrza was executed by Shah 
Ismael II. After the death of his patron, Thana’I 
reportedly tried to enter the Safawl court, but a kasida 
of his was received unfavourably. Thana’I decided to 
leave Persia and go to India, where his fame was 
already known. Upon his arrival, therefore, he entered 
the ranks of poets at the court of Emperor Akbar, 
and received much favour, but apparently it did not 
satisfy his expectations as he left the imperial service 
to attach himself to various Mughal dignitaries, even¬ 
tually to ‘Abd al-Rahlm Khan-i Khanan (d. 1036/ 
1626-7 [0.».]), with whom he remained until his death. 

During his literary career, Thana'I entered into sev¬ 
eral literary contests and confrontations with fellow- 
poets, such as Mlrza Muhammad Kull Khan Mayll, 
Mlrza Muhammad Wall Dasht BayadI, Ghazall Mash¬ 
had I, Faydl, and ‘UriT. It is reported by Bada’unI 
that Thana’I, after coming to India, lost the esteem 
which he enjoyed previously in intellectual circles, and 
fell victim to the jealousies of fellow-poets. The same 
source, however, also tends to suggest that the poet 
retained a popular appeal since, he states, copies of 
Thana*I’s dxwan, as those of ‘UrfT’s, could be found 
in every market-place and bookshop, and were much 
sought after. 

ThanaT’s dxwan , with an estimated total of some 
5,000 couplets, comprises poems in such verse-forms 
as kasida , ghazal, rubai, kit 1 a and mathnawi. Though he 
wrote many gfcazals, he is known essentially as a writer 
of kasidas\ these are addressed mainly to the patrons 
for whom he worked, but some of them are also 
directed at the ShTl Imams. The poet displays ten¬ 
dencies indicating a departure from the traditional 
style. Possibly because of this he has been blamed by 
his critics for being abstruse and incomprehensible. 
Thus the author of Ata$hkada states that “either no 
one understands the meanings of his verses or his 
verses have no meanings”. On the other hand, the 
poet was praised lavishly by his admirers, among 
whom c Abd al-Bakl Nihawandl, who pays him the 
generous tribute that he invented meanings and ideas 
so strange and startling as one could hardly find in 
ancient or later poets. 
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THANAWIYYA (a.), in Arabic heresiography, the 
dualists. 

The word does not appear in the Kurian or in 
Tradition, but a K c ala Tthanawiyya had been written 
by Abu ’l-Hudhayl (d. 227/841 ?) and a K. risalatihi 
fi ’l-radd ‘aid Tthanawiyya by al-Kindl (d. ca. 256/870), 
according to the Fihrist (ed. Tadjaddud, 204 1. 27, 
318 1. 24). One finds the same word also in e.g. al- 
Nashi J al-Akbar, and it became current in the 4th/10th 
century. However, this abstract, technical term seems 
to have been preceded by another one, to be found 
in al-Radd e ala ashab al-itpnayn, the identical title for two 
treatises by Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795 ?) and 
Ibrahim al-Nazzam (d. 231/845 ?) respectively, as well 
as in the Iktisas madhahib ashab al-ithnayn wa Tradd 
*alayhim of Abu Tsa al-Warrak (according to the Fihrist , 
224 1. 2, 206 1. 13, 216 1. 11). The expressions ahl 
al-ithnayn (e.g. in c Abd al-Djabbar) and ahl al-tathniya 
(in al-Bakillanl) are also found. 

These different names for the “dualists” cover sev¬ 
eral religious and sectarian groups. Three of them 
were at the centre of Muslim scholars’ interest: (1) the 
Manichaeans; (2) the Bardesanites [see daysaniyya; 
kumun], disciples of the Syriac thinker Bar Daysan 
(A.D. 154-222); and (3) the Marcionites ( markiyuniyya ), 
adherents of the celebrated Marcion, a Christian from 
Bithynia who lived for several years in Rome and 
was condemned by the Church in A.D. 144. The con¬ 
stant appearance of this triad has an historical origin; 
grouping the three doctrines together as connected with 
each other, already done in the 4th century by Ephrem 
of Edessa and the bishop Maruta of Maipherkat (see 
Drijvers, 106-7, 123-4; Teixidor, 70-1, 141 ff.), was 
traditional in Syriac writings and became introduced 
into Arabic by authors like Abu Kurra, bishop of 
Harran. Muslim authors usually present the three 
groups in the order as given above, but many of 
them knew that this was not the chronological order. 

However, other religions or sectarian movements 
became added to the above ones. A good example is 
the following passage “In his K al-Ara 3 wa Tdiyanat ..., 
al-Hasan b. Musa mentions, amongst the sects of the 
dualists, the Manichaeans (manawiyya), sometimes called 
mananiyya , the Mazdakites, the Bardesanites, the Mar¬ 
cionites, the Mahanians and also the Mazdaeans” 
(‘Abd al-Djabbar. Mughni, v. 9). Al-Hasan al-Nawbakhtl 
(d. at the beginning of the 4th/10th century) depends 
on Abu c Isa al-Warrak (d. 247/861 ?) so closely that 
we certainly have there one of the oldest Muslim lists 
of the dualists. 

The Mazdaeans or Zoroastrians [see madjus] are 
explicitly included there, as they were to be by al- 
Maturidl and al-Kh w arazmI; but most authors, often 
hesitatingly, class them separately. The character of 
Mazdaeism as a national religion in the former Sasanid 
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empire must have determined this special treatment. 
Possibly account was also taken progressively of the 
monotheistic aspects of Mazdaean doctrine, at least in 
the form in which these were expressed in the great 
works written down in the post-Islamic period. 

The Mazdakites [see mazdak] are considered by 
al-Nawbakhtf as related to the Manichaeans, whence 
their place in the list. Likewise, the Mahanians ( mdha - 
niyya ) follow the Marcionites because they seem to be a 
special sect of the latter. Other Islamic authors mention 
some additional groups as dualist, the most notable being 
the Kantaeans (, kantawiyya ), a Mandaean sect, on which 
see the article of Madelung cited in the Bibl ., 221-4. 

Amongst these dualist doctrines, Manichaeism has 
premier place in all respects, hence will be further 
considered here. 

Mani, son of Patteg, was bom in A.D. 216 in the 
northern part of Babylonia, near Ctesiphon, and prob¬ 
ably died in 277 [see man! b. fattik]. In 240 he 
abandoned the Elkesaite sect of “baptisers” and devoted 
himself to spreading his message of hope: travels in 
India and Persia, the writing of nine works (the seven 
main ones in Syriac) and the organising of the “Church 
of Light”. In the course of a history extending over 
a millennium, Manichaeism was to extend from the 
western limits of the Mediterranean to the island of 
Formosa. It has been possible to say of it that “this 
oecumenical (i.e. universal) religion, a missionary one 
by right and in fact, is in the end—and this is the 
third characteristic aspect of it—a religion of the Book” 
(H.-Ch. Puech, Le manicheisme. Son fondateur , sa doctrine , 
Paris 1949, 66). 

In the course of its own expansion, Islam was to 
encounter Manichaeism early. The latter faith may 
possibly have left some traces amongst the Arabs of 
al-Hlra [< q.v .] (having been implanted there during 
the reign of c Amr b. c AdT). At all events, it had not 
disappeared from nearby Mesopotamia nor from 
Khurasan. It was in ‘Irak, the heart of the ‘Abbasid 
empire, that it was finally to awaken the attention of 
the Muslims. 

The first written notice of it apparently goes back 
to 110/728, if it is true that Wasil b. ‘Ata’ had already 
finished, towards the age of thirty, his book al-Alf 
mas’ala Ji \l-radd ( ala ’ l-mdnawiyya (or, according to 
another source, al-mandniyyd). In the 3rd/9th century, 
three works were likewise explicitly concerned with 
refuting the Manichaeans, but some fifteen or so were 
likewise aimed at them, under the generic term of 
the Dualists (of which they were the major part) or 
else under the ambiguous title of Zanadika [see zindik] . 
In these early times, the Manichaeans’ name took three 
differing forms. Manawiyya has remained the usual one 
up to the present day. Mananiyya is, in form, placed 
at the side of the Harraniyya, “Harranians”, by al- 
Kh w arazml, Majafth , 37. These two words are some¬ 
times used indistinguishably in the same work, e.g. in 
the Tawhid al-Mufaddal attributed to DjaTar al-Sadik 
(see Monnot 1974, 290-1) or in ‘Abd al-Djabbar’s 
Mughni. The term mdnxyya is found in al-Djahiz, Haya- 
wan , Cairo 1356-66/1937-47, iv, 81, and al-Mas^di, 
Murufy, §§ 211, 3447, inter alios. 

Some of the authors just mentioned belong to the 
4th/10th century. There are preserved for us Muslim 
writings or compilations from this time onwards which 
give a precise and at times detailed description of 
Manichaeism. Four names stand out here: the system¬ 
atic expositions of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, of Ibn al-Nadfm 
above all, and of al-Shahrastam, which are completed 
by the pieces of information, to the point and of great 
interest, given by al-Birum. 


The greater part of these texts were already utilised 
in the 19th century by such scholars as G. Fliigel 
and K. Kessler. The great Islamic authors did, in 
fact, have a remarkable knowledge of Manichaeism. 
Ibn al-Nadlm gives a long account of its founder’s 
life which the Manichaean codex of Cologne, a Greek 
text discovered in Egypt several decades ago, was to 
confirm. Ibn al-Nadfm again and al-Birum remain 
basic sources concerning Mani’s works, their titles and 
contents (with citations). The Muslim authors give a 
careful exposition of Manichaeism’s central doctrine, 
sc. the eternal existence of two opposing principles; 
al-Shahrastam. in a celebrated table with two columns, 
outlines their antithetical properties. The mixture of 
light and darkness, and then the salvation of the lumi¬ 
nous particles and the role played in this by the “col¬ 
umn of glory” are described according to the 
corresponding myths. The organisation of the Mani¬ 
chaean church is only rapidly alluded to, but the ritu¬ 
al of its prayers and its moral code are set down. 
Concerning the prophetic system, ‘Abd al-Djabbar, in 
particular, throws a vivid light. The divisions, schisms 
and sequels of Manichaeism are set forth by various 
authors, notably Ibn al-Nadfm. In sum, these pre¬ 
sentations of the faith are on a level with those of 
the Syriac authors or of St. Augustine, and form one 
of the most successful episodes of Muslim history of 
religions. 

In fact, this last developed out of preoccupations 
completely pragmatic in origin. As we have seen, the 
first writings on the dualists were refutations. The great 
works of dialectical theology continued this polemic, 
but this fight did not always have the same character. 

At the outset, the struggle against dualism was indis¬ 
solubly linked with the repression of zandaka. The sub¬ 
ject will be treated in zindik, but one may note there 
that the Arabic word comes from a Middle Persian 
term which already had, along with the meaning of 
“heretic” in a broad sense, the very precise one of 
“Manichaean”. The Arabic word retained this ambiva¬ 
lence. At times it clearly denotes Mani’s disciples, but 
sometimes it betrays a much more fuzzy dualist ten¬ 
dency, in sum, all types of strongly deviant thought 
felt as subversive of the Islamic order. The zindlks are 
reported to have spread their pamphlets even as far 
as the caliphal capital. In 163/779 al-Mahdi unleashed 
against them a persecution which continued till the 
death of his successor al-Hadf in 170/786. According 
to al-Mas‘udI, Muru$, § 3447, the former caliph is 
said to have commissioned disputants and controver¬ 
sialists (foadaliyyun) to carry on a parallel campaign by 
means of the pen. The most celebrated work of this 
genre is al-Intisar written a century later by al-Khavvat 
against Ibn al-Rawandf. 

In parallel with this general fight against the zin- 
diks, Muslim authors early applied themselves to the de¬ 
tailed refutation of dualism proper. In what has come 
down to us of the relevant writings, the doctrines of 
the Bardesanites and the Marcionites are sometimes 
treated separately. It is, however, Manichaeism which 
is at the centre of this polemic, and it is this which 
is attacked almost continuously, even when not ex¬ 
plicitly named. The dialectical struggle with the dualists 
was launched by the Mu'tazila, and these and oth¬ 
ers carried it on energetically for three centuries. But 
incontestably, the most developed and most trenchant 
refutation is that of c Abd al-Djabbar. 

He never cites the Kurian. Only isolated and late 
authors saw a condemnation of the dualists in VI, 1, 
“Praise to God who has created the heavens and the 
earth, and established the darknesses and the light, 
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after which the unbelievers ascribe equals to their 
Lord!”. Sura XVI, 51, would appear more relevant: 
“God has said, Do not take for yourselves two gods. 
He, God, is a unique god; to Me, then, show rev¬ 
erence and fear!”, but the commentators are content 
to see here merely a condemnation of shirk (al-RazI 
specifies, in the abstract, of duality, ithnayniyya ) with¬ 
out any allusion to the dualists. Another passage con¬ 
tains an idea which polemics were later to bring 
forward, that is, the existence of a supplementary god 
at the side of God would lead to a competition 
between them. This is in XXIII, 91, “God has not 
taken for Himself any offspring, and there is no other 
god alongside Him; for in that case, each god would 
have gone ofT with what he had created, and each 
one would have tried to dominate the other”. But, 
in fact, it was elsewhere, namely, in connection with 
XXI, 22, “If there were any other gods in the heavens 
or on the earth except God, the heavens and the 
earth would collapse into ruin . ..”, that Muslim exe¬ 
gesis set forth the argument of mutual prevention 
(tamanii c ): if there were two gods, each one would pre¬ 
vent the other from realising his will, to the point 
that neither of the two would have the all-powerfulness 
without which there is no divinity. Al-Razi, in his 
Tafsir al-kablr , Cairo 1352/1933, repr. Tehran n.d., 
xxii, 150-4, gives several variations on this argument, 
in which he discerns a hud^dfa tamma ft mas 3 ala t al- 
tawfild (151). 

This tawhid , the doctrine of the One, is the foun¬ 
dation-stone of Muslim theology. The mutakallimun also 
fought bitterly against the dualist cosmogony of their 
adversaries. They made the attack above all from 
three viewpoints. First, the argument of tamanu ( just 
mentioned. Then they asserted that the transcosmic 
light and darkness of Manichaeism were only bodies 
( c Abd al-Djabbar) or accidents (al-Bakillam). And finally, 
they exploited in all senses the contradictions inherent 
in the theory of the three moments (separation, mix¬ 
ing and return to the separation of the two principles). 

The refutation equally attacked what one might call 
“ontological dualism”, sc. the cleaving of the universe 
into two opposing series of realities, good and bad 
by nature. The Mu'tazilf scholars of the 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury already had ready in regard to this a complete 
arsenal of arguments, which later c ilm al-kalam was to 
preserve: the ambivalence of the night (whose dark¬ 
ness may be beneficial), arguments of avowal, forget¬ 
fulness and repentance, and much more. All this shows 
that the same substance can successively receive oppos¬ 
ing accidents, and that the same subject can succes¬ 
sively set up contrary actions. These last actually 
emanate from one and the same agent, “the living 
ensemble” ( al-dfimla al-hayya). c Abd al-Djabbar, who up¬ 
holds this formula, goes much further. He does not 
limit himself to uphold in this way, after the unity 
of God, the unity of man. He realises that the prob¬ 
lem of evil is at the root of the debate, and intends 
to prove that physical evil (and especially, pain) must 
be dissociated from moral evil. Finally, he adds insist¬ 
ently that ontological dualism will make praise and 
blame (al-dhamm wa ’l-hamd) linked to the observance 
or breaking of the commandments. In the end, one 
comes back to the fight against zandoka. Just as the 
Muslim authors defended the conception of God, the 
ultimate guarantee of the Prophetic revelation, they 
defended the idea of the Law, the imminendy bind¬ 
ing force of the Community, in order to protect this 
last against the erosion of dualism. 
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THANESAR, Thaneswar (meaning “place of the 

god”), a town of northern India, especially notable 
in accounts of the raids of the Ghaznawids and Ghu- 
rids [q.wi\. It is situated in the eastern Pandjab on 
the banks of the Saraswati River, some 32 km/20 
miles north of Karnal, in the direction of Ambala 
(lat. 29° 59' N., long. 76° 50’ E.). In the mediaeval 
Islamic sources (e.g. al- c Utbi, Gardfzi), the name usu¬ 
ally appears as Tanfsar or Tamshar. 

Mentioned by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang, it was famed for its Hindu shrine, with a 
bronze idol Cakraswami “lord of the wheel”, hence 
was the object of a plunder raid in 405/1014-15 by 
Mahmud of Ghazna [q.vi], in the course of which a 
Hindu army was defeated on the banks of the Sutlej 
River, Thanesar sacked and the idol carried off. Al- 
Blrum says that, in his time, the idol was on public 
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display in the maydan of Ghazna together with the 
lingam of Mahadeva brought from Somnath (see his 
India , tr. E. Sachau, London 1910, i, 117, and for 
the details of the raid, M. Nazim, The life and times 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna . Cambridge 1931, 103-4). 
But no lasting Ghaznawid control was established 
there, for in 435/1043-4, a confederation of Hindu 
rulers, including the Paramara king of Malwa, Bhoja, 
recaptured Thanesar, HansT, Nagarkot, etc. from 
Mawdud’s governor (Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids, 
splendour and decay, Edinburgh 1977, 32-3). It must 
have remained under Hindu control till the end of 
the 6th/12th century, when in 588/1192) the Ghurid 
sultan Mufizz al-Din Muhammad [see muhammad b. 
sam] defeated Prithvf Radja III at the second battle 
of Tarain or Tarawari near Thanesar (see R.C. 
Majumdar (ed.), The history and culture of the Indian peo¬ 
ple, V. The struggle for empire , Bombay 1957, 110-15), 
after which the Ghurids and their commanders and 
then the Sultans of Dihli brought it within their ter¬ 
ritories. Even thereafter, the shrine remained, such 
was its sanctity; the Dihli Sultan Sikandar Lodi planned 
to despoil it, and Awrangzlb desecrated the shrine. 
Thanesar also has the most impressive madrasa sur¬ 
viving from Mughal times, that of Shaykh Cille (see 
Subhash Parihar, A little-known Mughal college in India. 
The Madrasa of Shaykh Chide at Thanesar , in Muqamas, 
iv [1992], 175-85). Thanesar later passed under Sikh 
control and then, in 1850, into British hands. 

The modern town is now called, after the ancient 
name for its district, Kurukshetra, and is in the Karnal 
District of Haryana State of the Indian Union. 
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THANESARI, the nisba of three Indo-Muslim 
scholars connected with the town of Thanesar [ q.v.] 
in the eastern Pandjab. 

1. Mawlana Ahmad, one of the many disciples of 
the Cishtf saint Nasir al-Din Mahmud b. Yahya, called 
<5iragh-i Dihll (d. 757/1356 [</.y.]), achieved a repu¬ 
tation for piety and learning, and wrote a celebrated 
Kasida daliyya. He is said to have engaged in a dis¬ 
pute with a descendant of the great Hanafi legal 
scholar ‘All b. Abr Bakr al-Marghinani [ q.v .] before 
Timur when the latter was in Dihlf, but to have sub¬ 
sequently retired to teach at Kalpi [q.v], where he 
died in 820/1412. 

Bibliography: See that to EI [ art. s.v. (M. Hidayet 

Hosain). (Ed.) 

2. Djalal al-Din Muhammad b. Mahmud (d. at 
Thanesar 989/1582), eminent scholar of the Islamic 
sciences and a major figure in the Sabiriyya branch 
of the Cishtiyya and the chief disciple and khalifa of 
the holy man c Abd al-Kuddus Gangohi (d. 944/1537 
[q.v. in Suppl.]). His family had moved to Balkh from 
India; his biographers mention his descent from the 
second caliph 4 Umar and a spiritual affiliation to the 
Oishtr saint Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar [q.v.]. 

The Mu gh al emperor Akbar visited Djalal al-Din 
whilst on his way to quell the revolt in Kabul of his 
half-brother Muhammad Hakim. Dj alal al-Din also 
met and was praised by the historian Bada’uni [q.v.], 
but his great connection was with Gangohi, and 18 
out of 54 letters in the Shavkh’s collection Muntakhab-i 
maktubat-i kuddusiyya (Dihll 1313/1895) are addressed 
to Dj alal al-Din, in some of which he addressed Thane- 
sari as shaykh al-islam and ahl al-kamal. The legacy of 
Djalal al-Din was carried on through a succession of 
his khalifas, several of whom played a prominent role 
in events in 19th and 20th century India, including 


Muhammad Kasim Nanotawi (d. 1880) and Rashid 
Ahmad Gangohi (d. 1905), who were founders of the 
Dar al- c Ulum at Deoband (in 1867), and their succes¬ 
sors (Fdjaz al-Hakk Kuddusi, Shaykh ( Abd al-Kuddus 
Gangohi awr unki ta c timat [a basic work], Karachi 1961, 
540-73). Djalal al-Din’s works include his Maktubat. ; a 
mystical treatise, Irshad al-talibin; and Tahakkuk aradi 
THind, in which he defended the ownership rights of 
Muslim settlers on land granted to them by the state 
(ed. and Urdu tr. S.S.A. Nadwi, Karachi 1963) (ibid., 
539; Storey, i, 17, 1198; Storey-Bregel, i, 141). 

Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned in 
the article): Bada’uni, Muntakhab al-tawankh, Eng. tr. 
T.W. Haig, iii, Calcutta 1899-1925; l Abd al-Hakk 
Dihlawi, Akfbdr al-akhyar, Dihli 1891; Dara Shukuh. 
Safinat al-awliya\ Agra 1853; Ghulam Sarwar, Khazi- 
nat al-asfiyd\ i, Kanpur 1902; Rahman ‘All, Tadhkira- 
yi c ulama’-i Hind , Urdu tr. Karachi 1961; Kh . 
A. Nizami, Tarikh-i mashayikh-i Cisht, i, Dihli 1980. 

(Sajida S. Alvi) 

3. Nizam al-Din b. ( Abd al-Shakur, the nephew, 
son-in-law and khalifa of 2. above. He incurred Dja- 
hangir’s displeasure through his contacts with the em¬ 
peror’s rebellious son Sultan Khusraw. hence had to 
leave India for Balkh, where he settled and died in 
1035/1626 or the next year. He wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Fatiha and the last two hizbs of the Kur’an, 
probably called the Riyad al-kuds , and his Malfuzat 
[q.v. in Suppl.] are also extant. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 18; Storey-Bregel, i, 144. 

(Ed.) 

TH A’R (a.), blood revenge. The present entry 
deals with the practice as it has existed among Arab 
villagers and Bedouin in modern times; for the prac¬ 
tice in pre-modern times, see kisas. In these societies, 
if Killer kills Victim, then it is in many circumstances 
legal for a member of the group to which Victim 
belongs, or under whose protection Victim stands, to 
kill a member of Killer’s group (and in particular, Killer 
himself). The effect of such retaliation will usually be 
to wipe out any claims that Victim’s group had on 
Killer’s group as a result of the original homicide. 

The groups involved (vengeance groups) consist 
only of men (women and children being generally 
under the protection of the group to which their clos¬ 
est adult male agnates belong), and they function in 
essentially the same way with respect both to homi¬ 
cides and to bodily injuries. Such groups will almost 
always include the closest adult male agnates of killer 
and victim. There is a great deal of variability as to 
who else belongs to the vengeance group, and gen¬ 
erally the sources provide few details. But we know, 
for instance, that among the Bedouin of Cyrenaica 
and the Western Desert of Egypt the vengeance group 
(called the c amar al-dam) may number from several 
score to several hundred men (Safia Mohsen, Quest 
for order among Awlad Ali, diss. Michigan State University 
1970, unpubl., 43-4; Peters 60, 87). The vengeance 
group in this area may sometimes consist of all and 
only the adult male descendants in male line of a 
single male ancestor; but in other cases it may include 
the men of several patrilineal descent groups, some 
of which are agnatically unrelated to others, or some 
of whose members have adult male relatives outside 
the vengeance group who are closer to them agnat¬ 
ically than some of the men who are in it. The e amdr, 
like most vengeance groups, also functions as a blood- 
money group, and has explicit rules regulating such 
matters as the distribution among its members of 
blood-money received (whether for homicide or for 
bodily injury) and the circumstances under which 
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members are to contribute to blood-money payments 
[see diya]. Among the Ahaywat Bedouin of central 
Sinai and their neighbours, essentially the same sys¬ 
tem obtains, but here the vengeance and blood-money 
group is called a damawiyya or kframsih , and is much 
smaller, averaging perhaps as few as five or ten 
members. 

The composition of the vengeance group does not 
only vary from one community to another; it often 
also varies in the same community according to the 
relationship between killer and victim, or between 
their respective groups. As a rule of thumb, it may 
be said that the greater the social distance between 
the two, the larger the vengeance groups are likely 
to be (cf. Peters, 59-83). Thus the Ahaywat follow 
the rule that if a man from one tribe kills a man 
from another, then, all else being equal, any man of 
the killer’s tribe is a legitimate object of vengeance 
(cf. J.L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 
London 1831, i, 320-1); though the Ahaywat also have 
(oral) treaties with certain neighbouring tribes which 
provide that between the parties an inter-tribal killing 
is treated as if it were intra-tribal, i.e., the only groups 
involved are the damawiyyas of killer and victim. 

Arab customary law usually recognises circumstances 
in which a retaliatory killing is not permitted (so that 
if it does take place, the original victim’s group will 
be liable to the original killer’s group). Among cer¬ 
tain tribes of Transjordan, for instance, this is the 
case if the victim is killed while sexually interfering 
with the mother or sister of the killer (Musil, Arabia 
Petraea , Vienna 1908, iii, 359); and a similar rule prob¬ 
ably exists on the Middle Euphrates (Farik al-Muzhir 
A1 Fir'awn, al-Kada 3 al- c a$hd 3 iri, Baghdad 1941, 24-5). 

The law also recognises circumstances in which, 
even if the victim’s group kills a member of the killer’s 
group in retaliation, this will not clear the killer’s 
group of all liability arising from the original homi¬ 
cide. Among the Bedouin of central Sinai, for instance, 
a woman’s life is valued at four times as much as a 
man’s life (at least if she is killed by a man); so that 
if the victim’s group were to kill a man of her killer’s 
group, this would still not settle the account. 

The law is such that most homicide disputes could, 
in principle, be settled by blood revenge; and the 
desire to take revenge on one side, and the fear of 
such revenge on the other, are often very real; but 
probably in most communities only a small minority 
of cases actually are settled in this way. This has 
been remarked, for instance, of the 'Anaza (Burck¬ 
hardt, op. cit., 152), of the tribes of Northern Yemen 
(P. Dresch, Tribes, government, and history in Yemen, Oxford 
1989, 49) and of the tribes of southern 'Irak (Mustafa 
Muhammad Hasanayn, Nizam al-mas 3 uliyya ( ind al- e ashd 3 ir 
al J irakiyya al-mu e asira , Cairo 1967, 198; H.R.P. Dick¬ 
son, The Arab of the desert 2 , London 1951, 528; Dickson 
claims that it is otherwise “in the desert and in Najd 
proper”). It is supported by the most detailed study 
to date of homicide among the Bedouin: out of 36 
cases that occurred between 1910 and 1963, and in 
which either killer or victim or both were Bedouin 
of the Fadl tribe, only four killers were substantially 
motivated by the desire to avenge an earlier homi¬ 
cide (all four earlier homicides being included among 
the 36); but at least two of the four revenge homi¬ 
cides were illegitimate, in that there had earlier been 
a settlement of the original killing (Fadl al-Faour, Social 
structure of a Bedouin tribe in the Syria-Lebanon region, diss., 
University of London 1968, unpubl., Table XXI and 
242, 325 n. 96, 360). Occasionally the reason why 
revenge is not taken is that the victim’s group has 


no inclination to seek it (for instance, if the killing 
was clearly an unhappy accident); more often because 
the killer’s vengeance group succeeds in fleeing. Above 
all, tha’r is uncommon because law and custom, while 
ready in the proper circumstances to countenance 
blood revenge, do not generally encourage it, and in¬ 
stead offer a variety of institutions whose effect is to 
produce a peaceful settlement. Among these may be 
mentioned blood-money, asylum, various devices which 
allow some members of the killer’s vengeance group 
to gain immunity from retaliation, and mediators. 

Bibliography. F.H. Stewart, Tribal law in the Arab 
world: a review of the literature , in IJMES, xix (1987), 
473-90, lists most of the earlier literature. For 
Yemeni customary law, see taghut. Recent publi¬ 
cations on regions other than the Yemen include 
Ahmad 'Uwaydl al-'Abbadi, Qjard 3 im al-dfnayat al- 
kubra c ind al- c asha ir al-urdunniyya , 'Amman 1986; idem, 
al-Kada 3 c ind al- c asha 3 ir al-urdunniyya , 'Amman 1988; 
Shabetai Levi, Ha-Beduim be-midbar Sinai (“The 
Bedouin of the Sinai Desert”), Jerusalem 1987; 
Stewart, Texts in Sinai Bedouin law, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 
1988-90; Kamal al-Hulw, 'Abd Allah al-Hulw and 
Sa'fd Mumtaz Darwish, al-Kada 3 al- e ufi ft shamal 
Stna 3 , n.p. 1989; idem, Customary law in North Sinai, 
n.p. 1989; Sulayman N. Khalaf, Settlement of violence 
in Bedouin society , in Ethnology, xxix (1990), 225-42; 
Muhammad Hasan Abu Hammad Ghayth, Kada 3 
al J asha 3 ir ft daw 3 al-sha/ al-islaml, Jerusalem 1990; 
Muhammad 'Adnan al-Bakhit, Amin al-Kudat and 
Ahmad al-'Awayisha (eds.), al- c Uf al- c ashd 3 in bayn al- 
sharfa wa Tkanun, 'Amman 1990; E.L. Peters, The 
Bedouin of Cyrenaica , Cambridge 1990; Sasson Bar- 
Zvi, Masoret ha-shiput shel Beduey ha-Negev (“Jurisdiction 
among the Negev Bedouins”), n.p. 1991; Ahmad 
Abu Zayd, al-Mudj.tama c dt al-sahrdwiyya ft Misr: al- 
bahth al-awwal: shimal Slna 3 : dirasa ithnudfrafiyya li 
nugum wa Tansak al-idflimd ( iyya. Cairo 1991; idem 
(ed.), al-Insdn wa 3 l-mu$fama e wa ’l-tjiakdfa ft shamal 
Stna 3 , Cairo 1991; G. Kressel, Ascendancy through 
aggression: the anatomy of a blood feud among urbanized 
Bedouin , Wiesbaden 1996; J. Ginat, Blood revenge 2 , 
Brighton 1997. (F.H. Stewart) 

THATTA, in Persian orthography T.t.h , conven¬ 
tionally Thatta or Tatta, a town of lower Sind, 
situated by the Indus some 100 km/60 miles from 
its debouchment into the Indian Ocean and about 
the same distance to the east of Karachi (lat. 24° 
44' N., long. 67° 58’ E.). In mediaeval Islamic times, 
it was a city of considerable political and commer¬ 
cial significance, but is now a small town, the chef- 
lieu of a district of that name in the Haydarabad 
Division of Sind in Pakistan. 

1. History. 

The actual name seems to have the general conno¬ 
tation of a settlement on the bank of a river. Thatta’s 
rise and decline has been linked with its position vis- 
a-vis the lower Indus channels, being most important 
when it was near to the river, as in the time of the 
Dihlf Sultanate [<?.&.], when a channel of the Indus 
apparently separated it from the MaklT hill [q.v.]; its 
site clearly moved several times. Ibn Battuta does not 
mention it in his account of his sailing down the 
Indus (734/1333-4), but it seems to have existed by 
then, on the evidence of its mention by the poet Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawi [q.v.]; it was near Thafta that 
Muhammad b. Tu gh luk [q.v] died in 752/1351. After 
the mid-8th/14th century, it was ruled by the inde¬ 
pendent Djams of the Samma dynasty [q.v.]; in 926/ 
1520 it was annexed by the Arghuns [q.v. and husayn 
shah arghun] and ruled by them and their epigoni 
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the Tarkhans. In 1555 it was sacked by the Portuguese. 
The great commander, the Khan-i Khanan [^.y.] *Abd 
al-Rahlm, seized it for the Mughals in 1003/1595, 
and from 1021-1150/1612-1737 it came within the 
suba of Multan in the Mughal empire, with a succes¬ 
sion of 58 governors during this period. 

At this time, Thatta was highly flourishing, and in 
the middle decades of the 17th century, the English 
East India Company had a factory there. Capt. Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton in 1699 described it as the empo¬ 
rium of Sind, and as being two miles from the Indus 
and linked to it by a network of canals. But plague 
and drought later caused a decline, especially as the 
Kalhora chiefs and then the Talpur Mirs, who con¬ 
trolled Lower Sind after the Mughals. moved their 
capital elsewhere [see sind. 1.], although from 1772 
to 1775 the East India Company once more had 
briefly a factory there, with a further attempt in 1799. 
In 1155/1742 Nadir Shah was there with his army. 
In 1831 Alexander Bumes estimated its population at 
only 5,000, with less than 40 merchants there. The 
present town is on the mound of the old city, with 
streets higher than the floor level of the older mosques 
of the city. 

Bibliography : Imperial gazetteer of India 1 , xxiii, 
254-6; H. Cousens, The antiquities of Sind, in A SI, 
xlvi, Imperial Section, Calcutta 1929; Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, A guide to Thattah and the Makli Hill, Karachi 
1952, 1-10; A.H. Dani, Thalia. Islamic architecture, 
Islamabad 1402/1982; and see the historical works 
listed in the Bibi to sind. 1. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

2. Monuments [see_Suppl.]. 

TH AWBAN b. IBRAHIM [see dhu ’l-nun, abu 
’l-fayd] . 

AL- THAWR [see MINTAKAT al-burOdj]. 

THAWRA (a.), uprising, revolt, or revolu¬ 
tion, from the root th-w-r “to rise/arise” or “to stir/be 
stirred up” (Turkish inkilap; Persian inkildb). In the 20th 
century, thawra has come to imply a praiseworthy 
venture, a quest for political liberation and socio-eco¬ 
nomic justice. In earlier times, however, the term and 
the notion it expresses went through certain vicissi¬ 
tudes of import. 

Revolt against a ruling authority, known in Islamic 
political experience from the outset, was at first re¬ 
garded with ambivalence. It was condemned—often, 
though not always, by those in power and their sup¬ 
porters—as a potential source of dangerous schism 
and disorder, fitna [y.i/J. It was also commended, as 
a legitimate and even essential means to remove a 
sinful ruler, who should not be obeyed by the believ¬ 
ers. This last principle was quoted e.g. by the c Ab- 
basids in justification of their forceful seizure of 
power from the allegedly irreligious Umayyads. But 
the lack of a prescribed and recognised procedure for 
replacing evil-doing rulers, and the instability that 
often followed such violent transfers of power, led to 
the subsequent abandonment of this principle. As an¬ 
archy proved to be the worst of all political options, 
the duty to resist bad government gradually gave way 
to a more quietist acceptance of any authority pro¬ 
vided it was Islamic. Sunni jurists and thinkers of the 
late 'Abbasid period (notably al-Mawardl [q.v.] in the 
5th/11th century, and others) echoed this change of 
concept by prescribing that effective rule was vital to 
the community’s proper functioning and that popular 
obedience was vital to assuring such effectiveness. This 
view seems to have prevailed in Muslim political think¬ 
ing until the 20th century. And while violent rival¬ 
ries for power and revolts against those wielding it 


did occur in Islamic states, as often as elsewhere, they 
were widely regarded with distinct disfavour, as being 
perilous to the community and the faith. 

The view that revolt and rebellion were evil was 
reflected in reactions by Arab writers to revolution¬ 
ary events in the West, of which they became aware 
from the late 18th century onwards. Thus early Arab 
reaction to the French revolution was outright con¬ 
demnatory. The Egyptian historian al-Djabarti [<?.£.] 
noted with disdain how the French, who “rebelled 
against their sultan and killed him”, thereby became 
a people with “no religious faith (din), comprising no 
religious community (i milla )” ( Td’nkh muddat al-faransls 
bi-Misr, ed. S. Moreh, Leiden 1975, 11; idem, Mazhar 
al-takdxs , Cairo 1969, 22). His compatriots 'Abd Allah 
Abu ’1-Su‘ud and Hasan Kasim, both of whom wrote 
accounts of the French Revolution in the 1840s, vehe¬ 
mently condemned it as a calamitous assault by the 
bloodthirsty riffraff on the legitimate monarch (‘Abd 
Allah Abu ’1-Su c ud, Nazm al-la > dti, Bulak 1841, 182- 
96; Hasan Kasim, Ta 3 nkh muluk faransd, Bulak 1847, 
223-70, passim). In Arabic writings until the last quar¬ 
ter of the 19th century, the French Revolution was 
frequently referred to as al-fitna al-faransawiyya. Other 
anti-government outbursts in Europe and elsewhere— 
from the 1830-1 revolutionary wave in France and 
Belgium, through the Italian War of Independence 
and the 1857-8 Indian Mutiny, to the Irish anti-British 
protest action of 1881—were decried in similar terms. 
In Arabic accounts of these events, derogatory terms 
such as ‘ isydn (disobedience), sfiagfiab (disturbance), 
(disorder) and shikak (trouble), in addition to fitna, were 
used regularly. 

Thawra and verbs derived from the same root, sel¬ 
dom occurring in such contexts prior to the mid-19th 
century, became more popular thereafter. Like its 
counterparts, thawra had traditionally carried unfavour¬ 
able associations and its use thus reflected an unmis¬ 
takably negative attitude. “This [word] thawra ”, one 
Lebanese writer suggested in 1879 in a discussion of 
the French Revolution, implied “the disturbances 
(idtirabat) that took place in the year 1792 among the 
people, their killing of their king Louis XVI... his 
wife and sister .. . and their staining the glory of their 
great civilisation by this beastly cruelty and their noto¬ 
rious atrocities (fawahish ), vices (rafha'il) and terrible 
fitna" (Nawfal al-TarabulusI, Zjibdat al-sahd'if, Beirut 
1879, 428). A contemporary multivolume encyclo¬ 
paedia, al-Bustanl’s Da’irat al-ma'arifi offered this defi¬ 
nition for the term: “A thawra in political jargon is 
what the Arabs call fitna. It means a big change and 
a serious unrest.. . [leading to] conspiracy, then to 
disturbances; finally .... the foundations of government 
are shaken, much blood is shed, and complete upheaval 
prevails” (vi, Beirut 1882, 337-8). As late as 1908, 
Rashid Rida, congratulating the Young Turks on their 
ascent to power, praised them for reinstating the con¬ 
stitution “without bloodshed and without involving the 
country in the anarchy (fawda) of a thawra, nor in any¬ 
thing similarly distasteful and repugnant” (al-Mandr 
[July 1908], 68). 

During the last third of the 19th century, a few 
open-minded writers in Egypt, Lebanon and the Otto¬ 
man capital began to express a more favourable view 
of revolution, especially as associated with another 
increasingly popular idea, the quest for political free¬ 
dom (huniyya [y.&.]). Adlb Ishak [q.v.], e.g., writing in 
Cairo, hailed “the French thawra ” which “shook the 
foundations of despotism and ... split the liver of op¬ 
pression with the arrow of light and truth” (al-Durar, 
Cairo 1909, 103, 159). According to another con- 
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temporary account, “the remarkable thawra of 1789” 
led the French to “the peak of learning, science and 
civilisation” (at-Djanna, Beirut [19 May 1871]). Such 
acclamatory use of thawra , though made by just a 
handful of writers, gradually lent some balance to the 
term, which thus acquired a complimentary sense 
along with (not yet instead of) its derogatory impli¬ 
cations. Its broadening range of reference rendered it 
applicable to all revolts and revolutions including, even¬ 
tually, one’s own. 

Yet what made thawra an attractive notion was its 
association not with civic and political freedom but 
with another idea, clearer and easier to appreciate: 
the struggle against alien domination. It was used in 
this sense already in the 1880s, to describe Ahmad 
'Urabf’s [</.&.] revolt in Egypt and that of the Mahdf 
[see al-mahdiyya] in the Sudan, but it became widely 
popular only after World War I, as applied to the 
protest movements that arose in countries of the 
Middle East against the foreign tutelage imposed on 
them, as well as against Zionist settlement in Palestine. 
In such contexts, thawra acquired the meaning of a 
wrathful outburst against the community’s oppressor, 
i.e. a quest not for individual but for national liber¬ 
ation. The revolts in Egypt (1919), 'Irak (1920) and 
Syria (1925-7) were all thus described. Thawra remained 
a political battle cry, even after formal independence 
had been achieved in much of the region, resound¬ 
ing especially in slogans of nationalist movements still 
striving for self determination. 

Once the battle for national liberation was won, 
and popular attention in the Arabic-speaking coun¬ 
tries shifted to domestic alTairs, the revolutionary idea 
was expanded further still. Leaders of military coups 
d’etat that recurred throughout much of the Middle 
East from the late 1940s onwards purported to intro¬ 
duce a new brand of change which they termed 
thawra —a total transformation of the old order that 
would eliminate political corruption and weakness, 
remedy socio-economic ills and restore national glory. 
Thus the officers who took power in Egypt in 1952 
claimed that “revolution is the only means to a bet¬ 
ter Arab future, free of the elements of oppression 
and exploitation”; seizing power was the “first step in 
the march toward a social revolution (thawra idjti- 
maHyyd), a process of fundamental rehabilitation “until 
social justice is achieved for the nation” ( al-Mlthak al- 
watani, Cairo 1962; Djamal 'Abd al-Nasir, Falsafat al- 
thawra , Cairo n.d., 23-6). Similarly, the ofFicers who 
carried out the 1969 coup in Libya announced that 
“the dream of freedom, socialism and unity has been 
realised ... we have executed a thawra which will secure 
your dignity, restore the usurped homeland and raise 
high the Arab nation’s banner” (al-Ahram [1 September 
1969], 1). Employed in this way in every coup and 
counter-coup, the term acquired the meaning of a 
forceful attempt to reform the unacceptable existing 
order, in addition to its earlier sense of an angry 
revolt against foreign control. It represented a pro¬ 
mising alternative to everything deplorable in the 
community’s past and present. As a consequence, rev¬ 
olutionary leaders found it expedient to identify them¬ 
selves directly as “the thawra”, the very embodiment 
of the ideal, using the word to mean the actual gov¬ 
erning authority which could make decisions, execute 
policies, even be assaulted by its enemies. 

Thawra thus came to signify a rather broad and 
somewhat imprecise idea, denoting at once an urge 
for a change, the change itself, and even those who 
executed it. Having previously meant an undesirable 
development, the term was transformed by historical 


circumstances to imply a desirable one—so much so 
that in the later part of the 20th century it came to 
be employed in juxtaposition, previously inconceiv¬ 
able, with Islam: thawra islamiyya, namely, revolution 
designed to restore the good old order of early Islam. 
At one time viewed as a threat to the faith and the 
community, thawra thus became an attractive political 
option, a preferred tool not merely for installing a 
novel order but also for rejuvenating an ancient one. 

Bibliography : B. Lewis, Islam in history, Chicago 
1993, 295-320; A. Ayalon, From fitna to thawra , in 
Stud. Isl ., lxvi (1986), 146-74; L. Zolondek, The French 
revolution in Arabic literature of the nineteenth century , in 
MW, lvii, 3 (1967), 202-11; H.B. Sharabi, Nationalism 
and revolution in the Arab world, Princeton 1966; pj. 
Vatikiotis (ed.), Revolution in the Middle East , London 
1972; E. Kedourie, Islam and revolution , in IOS, x 
(1980), 182-6. (A. Ayalon) 

THERWET-I FUNUN, literally, “Riches of the 
arts”, a late Ottoman Turkish literary move¬ 
ment named after the journal with the same title 
which ran from 1896 until its closure in 1901. (The 
movement has also been referred to as Edebiyyat-i 
fyedide). 

When Tewfik Fikret [< q.v.] became the editor of 
Therwet-i Fiinun in 1896, the journal was transformed 
from a scientific journal into an artistic and literary 
one, publishing the works of a group of authors who 
reflected the belief in “art for art’s sake”. After the 
journal was closed, the members of the group con¬ 
tinued to write, but the movement lost its momen¬ 
tum and died away. 

In poetry, the movement broke with the established 
traditions of Dlwan poetry, such as the sacred unity 
of the couplet and replaced it by the unity and over¬ 
all beauty of the composition. All forms of c arud [^.&.] 
were used for e.g. the mustezad (the rhymed addition 
to each half-line), and new forms such as the sonnet 
were introduced to Turkish literature. Rhyme ceased 
to be “for the eye only”, and words which did not 
rhyme when written but which rhymed when pro¬ 
nounced were used. Under the influence of the French 
Parnassians and Symbolists, in order to express their 
innermost feelings and sensations, the poets borrowed 
heavily from Persian and Arabic, and either constructed 
compound words with new meanings or attached new 
meanings to words in order to create descriptive 
phrases like “jasmine-coloured hours” or “the colour¬ 
less state of dying”. They also used non-standard 
syntactic structures without verbs of action, or short, 
half-finished sentences. They made abundant use of 
metaphors, similes and various forms of symbolism, 
as opposed to the dominant “simplicity of expression” 
movement among their contemporaries. They were 
interested in the real, physical world and in nature, 
as opposed to the metaphysical dimension of life. Thus 
observation and description of everyday events became 
important as subject matter. 

In novel and short story writing, under the influ¬ 
ence of realism and naturalism, the authors intro¬ 
duced observation and detailed descriptions of human 
feelings to Turkish literature, as well as female charac¬ 
ters, who were thinking, feeling, strong individuals like 
their male counterparts. This contrasted with the infe¬ 
rior status of females dominant in the Tanzlmat [q-vl\ 
period prose. 

The authors of the Therwet-i junun knew foreign 
languages and western literatures well. Most of them 
were university graduates and came from the presti¬ 
gious Ottoman schools. The more traditional literati 
of the times accused them of being too westernised 
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and of adopting a totally secular approach to litera¬ 
ture; while their more populist contemporaries accused 
them of introducing foreign words into Turkish con¬ 
trary to the prevalent movement of the nativisation 
of vocabulary, and of not addressing the social prob¬ 
lems of the common folk and of snobbery. 

The better known authors of the movement are 
Khalid Diya or Ziya (Ufakligil) (1867-1945), Tewfik 
Fikret (1867-1915), ‘All Ekrem (Bolayir) (1867-1937), 
Hiiseyin Su‘ad (Yalgin) (1867-1942), Ahmed Hikmet 
(Muftuoglu) (1870-1927), Suleyman Nazif (1869-1927), 
Djenab Shihabeddln (1870-1934), Hiiseyin STret 
(Ozsever) (1872-1959), Ahmed Reshfd (Rey) (1870- 
1955), Mehmed Sami (1866-1917), Hiiseyin Djahid 
Yalgin (1875-1957), Mehmed Ra’uf (1875-1931), Fa’ik 
‘All (Ozansoy) (1867-1950), Djelal Sahir (Erozan) (1883- 
1935), and IsmaTl Safa (1867-1901). 

The movement came into being when the Ottoman 
empire was in the process of dismantlement, when 
there was uncertainty about the future of the state 
and heavy censorship under ‘Abdulhamid II, and 
although the authors were attacked by their contem¬ 
poraries, the changes which they introduced into late 
Ottoman literature (both in poetry and prose) were 
long-lasting. The movement should be seen within the 
context of the westernisation of Ottoman Turkish 
literature after 1860. 

Bibliography : Kenan Akyiiz, in PTF, ii, 509-63; 
S. Kemal Karaalioglu, Turk edebiyati tarihi , ii, Ankara 
1982; Bilge Ercilasun, Servet-i junun edebiyati , in Biiyiik 
Tiirk klasikleri, ix, Istanbul 1989; Ismail Parlaur, Servet-i 
junun edebiyati , in Tiirk dili ve edebiyati ansikbpedisi , vii, 
Istanbul 1990; Okay Orhon, Servet-i junun §iiri , Erzu¬ 
rum 1992; Hiiseyin Tuncer, Servet-i Junun edebiyati , 
Izmir 1995. (Qigdem Balim) 

TH IKA (a.), pi. thikat , qualification used in the sci¬ 
ence of hadith [q.v] to describe a transmitter as 
trustworthy, reliable. 

Through over-use it gradually lost this positive 
meaning and, more often than not, it is a virtually 
meaningless epithet. When not used alone, the term 
appears often in strings of qualifications which, taken 
at first sight, seem to be contradictory. The bio¬ 
graphical dictionaries of hadith transmitters abound in 
examples of people mentioned as thika as well as da'if 
“weak”, or matruk “to be ignored”. More or less the 
same phenomenon can be observed in the case of 
another degenerated qualification such as salih [^.y.] 
“pious”, or saduk “veracious”. The ridjal [q.v] litera¬ 
ture contains multi-volume collections of transmitters 
depicted in these withered terms, more than anything 
else reflecting the overall ignorance on the part of 
the ritual critics as to the (de)-merits of the transmit¬ 
ter they describe as thika. The K. al-Djarh wa Tta'dil 
of Ibn Abr Hatim (d. 327/938) and the K. al-Thikdt 
of Ibn Hibban al-Bustf (d. 354/965 [ q.v .]) are among 
the best-known of such collections. The latter also 
wrote a K al-Maforuhin. In this lexicon, the term thika 
is used to indicate transmitters who are definitely not 
“reliable”, e.g. in a special chapter (76-80) he distin¬ 
guishes several categories of traditions transmitted by 
thikat which may not be admitted as evidence, such as 
those by thikat who continuously make simple mistakes, 
habitually transmit traditions on the authority of weak 
or mendacious transmitters, and obscure their identities 
by calling them by their kunyas instead of their names 
and vice-versa, or resort to other forms of the deceit 
called tadlis [q.v.]. Ibn Hibban mentions several famous 
transmitters as exponents of every category. Among 
these thikat are listed the best-known traditionists of all 
times such as Sufyan al-Thawrf and al-A c mash [q.w]. 


Bibliography : Ibn Hibban al-Busti, K. al-Thikdt. 

Haydarabad 1973-83; idem, K. al-Madjruhtn , ed. 

/Aziz Bey, Haydarabad 1970; Ibn Abi Hatim, 

K. al-J)jarh wa ’ l-ta e dil , Haydarabad 1952-3; for more 

references, see the Bibl. to salih. 

(G.H.A. Juynboll) 

al-THUGHUR (a.), pi. of thaghr , one of whose 
basic meanings is “gap, breach, opening”, a term used 
for points of entry between the Dar al-Islam 
and the Dar al-Harb [q.w] beyond it. 

It is more specifically used in the plural for the 
lines of fortifications protecting the gaps along such 
frontiers as that in south-eastern Anatolia between the 
Arabs and Byzantines (see 1. below) and for the march 
lands in al-Andalus between the Arabs and the 
Christian kingdoms to the north (see 2. below). But 
it is not infrequently employed by the Islamic geog¬ 
raphers and historians in reference to other regions 
on the peripheries of the Islamic lands, such as those 
of the Caucasus, Central Asia and eastern Afghanistan 
facing the various peoples of the Caucasus, the Turks 
of the steppelands and others. Thus the Hudud al- 
‘alam styles Dihistan [q.v], to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, a thaghr against the Oghuz; Tiflis one 
against the infidels (sc. the Georgians, Alans, etc.); 
and Aswan one against the Christian Nubians (tr. 
Minorsky, 133, 144, 152). Furthermore, it was used 
in reference to those coastlands of the Dar al-Islam 
open to maritime attack, e.g. for ports along the North 
African coast, bordering the Mediterranean or Atlantic, 
so that Alexandria, vulnerable to Greek naval attacks 
in the early centuries of Islam and to Frankish ones 
in the Crusading and Mamluk periods, is sometimes 
called the thaghr al-Iskandariyya. Aden, facing the Gulf 
of Aden and the Indian Ocean beyond, and strongly 
fortified, is similarly described in the title of the work 
of the 9th/15th century local historian Abu Makhrama, 
Tcdrikh thaghr ( Adan (Brockelmann, S II, 239-40); the 
author lived into the time when the Portuguese were 
appearing on the coasts of East Africa and were about 
to enter Arabian coastal waters. 

1. In the Arab-Byzantine frontier region. 

Here, the thughur were the forward line of fortresses 
in a region sometimes called the dawahi or dawahi 7- 
Rum “outer lands [of the land of the Greeks]”, con¬ 
stituting a kind of no-man’s-land; behind the thughur 
lay the line of fortresses in the rear, the c awasim [q.v] 
or “protecting [strongholds]”. In such a Greek source 
as Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s De caeremoniis, the 
thughur are styled tot Ito^ia (ed. Bonn, i, 657), and 
Syriac historians speak of “the land of the Tagra”, 
as in Michael Syrus (ed. Chabot, iii, 20-1, 467) and 
in Barhebraeus, Chronicon (ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i, 339- 
40). The later Arabic historians like al-Baladhuri and 
the geographers posit a neat two-tier system of the 
forward thughur, bases for raids and conquest, and 
the rearward protecting * awasim , a zone of settlement, 
and attribute its formation to Harun al-Rashid, who 
entrusted these last to members of the caliphal family 
like c Abd al-Malik b. Salih and his own son al-Kasim, 
aiming to associate the *Abbasid family personally with 
the djihiid against Byzantium; but M. Bonner has 
recently suggested that the system of Harun’s time 
was really the culmination of a long evolutionary 
process. 

The thughur formed an arc running from Tarsus 
[see tarsus] in Cilicia along the line of the Taurus 
Mountains to Mariash [q.v] (the Syrian thughur) and 
then on to Malatya [q.v] (the Djazfran or Mesopo¬ 
tamian thughur). Al-Istakhrf (early 4th/10th century) 
mentions in this connection the fortresses of Malatya, 
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al-Hadath, Mariash, al-Haruniyya, al-Kanisa (al- 
Sawda 3 ), ‘Ayn Zarba, al-Massisa, Adhana and Tarsus 
(55-6). Slightly later, Ibn Hawkal makes the point that 
all the thughur are administratively dependent on the 
province of Syria, and the Djaziran ones are only so- 
called because the ribats there are manned by the 
men of Mesopotamia (ed. Kramers, 165, 168, tr. 
Kramers and Wiet, 163, 164-5). The Hudud aT e alam 
(372/982) borrows largely from al-Istakhrf. but re¬ 
arranges the fortresses of the thaghr-ha , and ends them 
in the south-west with Awlas (Eleusa), as being the 
last town of Islam on the coast of the Sea of Rum 
(tr. 148-9). Al-DimashkT (8th/14th century) lists the 
Mesopotamian thughur as Malatya, Kamakh, Shimshat, 
al-Bira, Hi§n Mansur, KaTat al-Rum, al-Hadath al- 
Hamra 3 and Mar'ash, and those of Syria as Tarsus, 
Adhana, al-MassT§a, al-Haruniyya, Sis and Ayas (ed. 
Mehren, 214). But by the time this latter author was 
writing, the thughur had ceased to have any signifi¬ 
cance as outposts against the infidels, for the embat¬ 
tled Rupenid kingdom of Little Armenia, which alone 
of the former Christian powers of the region survived 
Mamluk pressures until 776/1375 [see sTs], was no 
serious military threat to the Muslims. The terms 
< awasim and thughur lingered on in Mamluk adminis¬ 
trative geography, but anachronistically, as when al- 
Kalkashandr, Subh al-a ( $hd, iv, 228-9, lists the niyabas 
of the thughur and ‘ awasim and adjoining lands: eight 
along the Syrian march (Malatya, DabragT (Diwrigf), 
Daranda, Abulustayn (Elbistan), Ayyas, Tarsus and 
Adhana, Sirfandakar and Sis) and three in the 
Mesopotamian lands to the east of the upper Euphrates 
(al-Bira, KaTat Dja'bar and al-Ruha or Edessa). 

During the five centuries or so of confrontation 
and warfare between the Arabs and Byzantines, and 
then with the Franks and Armenians also, the for¬ 
tunes of war swung backwards and forwards, so that 
fortresses of the zone of the thughur might be aban¬ 
doned by one side, left desolate and then rebuilt and 
repeopled by the other side; this process can clearly 
be seen in the history of such points as Malatya and 
Tarsus [q.w/\. Life in these march regions bred a 
tough and self-reliant people, and on the Muslim side, 
volunteers (mutatawwfa [q.vf) were attracted as ghazts 
or fighters for the faith from as far away as Khurasan 
and Transoxania, settling in their own ribats [q.v/\. 
We possess a specially valuable documentation for 
this way of life and its exponents in such geographers 
as Ibn Hawkal and from the surviving extracts from 
the later 4th/10th century work of a local writer of 
Tarsus (see C.E. Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the 
Arab-Byzantine frontiers in early and middle \Abbasid times , 
in Oriens , xxxiii [1992], 268-86; idem, Abu e Amr ( Uthmdn 
al-Tarsusi’s Siyar al-thughur and the last years of Arab 
rule in Tarsus (fourth/tenth century ), in Graeco-Arabica , v 
[Athens 1993], 183-95). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 79-81, s.v. al- 
Thagpr, and above all, the Bibl. to ‘awasim, which 
notes such especially important references as Le 
Strange, Eastern lands of the Caliphate , 128 ff., 
Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 
363 bis 1071 , and Canard, H’amdanides , i, 241-86, 
with maps I and IX facing pp. 240, 248. See also 
now M. Bonner, The naming of the frontier: *Awasim, 
Thughur, and the Arab geographers, in BSOAS, Ivii (1994), 
17-24. (C.E. Bosworth) 

2. In al-Andalus. 

In the context of the mediaeval history of the 
Iberian Peninsula, the term al-thughur has, in addition 
to its general sense, a specific meaning applicable to 


what English-speaking historians of Muslim Spain nor¬ 
mally render as “the Marches”. In the absence of any 
direct or indirect indication to the contrary, this expres¬ 
sion is to be taken as the designation of three major 
frontier zones brought into existence by the Hispano- 
Umayyads, viz. the Upper, the Middle and the Lower. 
In the earliest days of Umayyad rule these thughur 
seem to have amounted to little more than outlying 
bands of sparsely populated, or even uninhabited, ter¬ 
ritory dividing Muslim forces from entrenched indige¬ 
nous Christians determined to resist subjection. 
Garrisoned in a line of strategically placed castles and 
fortresses, the Muslim troops were detailed to con¬ 
solidate Islam’s position in the territory it had gained 
and to form an effective barrier against possible enemy 
incursions. Just as their mission was military, so was 
the command under which they operated. As time 
passed, these early fortified lines assumed increasingly 
greater proportions and developed into sizeable regional 
entities, governed from what were, in effect, regional 
capitals dominating not only a well-organised system 
of fortifications, but also a greater or lesser spread of 
towns, villages and hamlets. The inhabitants of the 
latter were sustained by the produce of surrounding 
cultivable land—from which, however, one should not 
infer a density of population, with all that that implies, 
comparable to that characterising the southern heart¬ 
lands of al-Andalus. Whatever geographical, political 
and administrative variables there may have been in 
the history of the thughur , their essentially military 
character remained a constant. 

Of the original three marches, the most northerly 
and accordingly the most remote from Umayyad 
Cordova was the Upper March (al-thaghr al-c/ld ), which, 
probably because of its remoteness from the capital, 
was also designated the Farther March (al-thaghr al- 
aksa), an expression w'hich, in an appropriate context, 
has a narrower sense applicable only to the very 
northern reaches of the March, centred on Huesca 
and Barbitaniya (see below). Two other names known 
to have been given to the Upper March are the Great 
March ( al-thaghr al-akbar) and the Supreme March (al- 
thaghr al-a c zam). 

Like all other thughur in al-Andalus of whatever 
kind of whatever period, the Upper March was never 
a region bounded by immutable, neatly drawn fron¬ 
tiers, but, rather, a variable entity expanding and con¬ 
tracting with the vicissitudes of war waged by Muslims 
and Christians in their efforts to gain or maintain the 
upper hand. Thus, in the earliest days of its exis¬ 
tence, the Upper March covered, in theory, an area 
comprising territory north of the Pyrenees. However, 
the Christian conquest of Pamplona (Banbaluna [q.vf) 
in 183/799 and Barcelona (Barshaluna \q.vf) in 
185/801 marked the start of a new era during which 
the Upper March was to emerge as a much more 
durable and, at the peak of its development, a some¬ 
what more clearly identifiable entity. As such, it is 
said to have comprised, in broadly descending order 
from the north-east to the south-west, the areas, or 
zones (akahm), centred on Barbitaniya (an area between 
present-day Boltana in the north and Barbastro 
(Barbashturu [<?.».]) in the south), Huesca (Washka 
[< 7 . 0 .]), Tudela (Tutila), Saragossa (Sarakusta [<?.t>.]), 
Lerida (Larida [?.fl.]), Calatayud (KaPat Ayyub [^.i'.]) 
and Barusha (precise location uncertain, but situated 
south of Daroca (Daruka) and including today’s Molina 
de Aragon (Mulfna). Add to which the region of 
Tortosa (Turtusha)—omitted from the foregoing list 
only because of its limited scope precluding inclusion 
of a centre well to the south-east of Saragossa on the 
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lower reaches of the Ebro. Viewed at a later period 
on a lesser scale and from a different perspective, the 
Upper March is seen as comprising only its lands to 
the west of Lerida, its eastern parts constituting a sep¬ 
arate regional grouping designated the Eastern March 
(al-thaghr al-sharkl). In the 4th/10th century, this thaghr 
took a southward course from Lerida through Fraga 
(Ifragha eventually reaching Tortosa and con¬ 

tinuing thence to the Mediterranean coast. Whatever 
changes, administrative or otherwise, may have accom¬ 
panied the emergence of this Eastern March, one 
change that did not take place was the removal of 
supreme command from Saragossa, which from the 
outset had been the capital, or mother city ( umm ), of 
all territories constituting the Upper March. 

For the Umayyads, the Upper March was to prove 
both a source of strength and a source of weakness. 
It was a source of strength in that its strong defences 
enabled the central government to maintain as secure 
a hold as possible on its southern heartlands, but a 
source of weakness in that Cordova’s rulers had only 
too often to devote much time and energy to devis¬ 
ing means of coping with the ambitions of those of 
their commanders for whom, as for certain local over- 
lords also, subordination to Cordova stood in the way 
of their realising their aspirations to autonomy. 

Since much of the history of the Upper March is 
inseparable from that of Saragossa, which is well 
adumbrated in M.J. Viguera’s article [see sarakusta], 
and is also intertwined with the geographical and 
political history of the Spanish Aragon so capably 
unravelled in P. Chalmeta’s article on this province 
[see araghun in Suppl.], only one or two points remain 
to be noticed here. First, immediately following the 
demise of the Umayyads, the northern reaches of the 
old realm enjoyed a greater degree of stability than 
most parts of al-Andalus, thanks to power already 
acquired in Saragossa by those who had long sought 
absolute independence. These were, first, the Tudjibids 
and, secondly, the Hudids, their successors, who held 
on to their ta’ifa kingdom [see muluk al-tawa’if] 
until the occupation of Saragossa by the Almoravids 
(al-Murabitun [q.v.]) in 503/1110. Despite Almoravid 
intervention, the city was to fall to Alfonso I of Aragon 
in 512/1118, and by mid-century Christian control of 
all the territories of the old Upper March was virtually 
complete. Though now subject to Christian rule, the 
vast majority of the Muslim population of those territo¬ 
ries chose not to emigrate but accept Mudejar [q.v] 
status and to stay put. The origins of this stratum of 
society were not to be forgotten, for in the Spanish 
tagarinos —a term used particularly in 17th-century 
European sources (Fr. “Tagarins”) to denote primarily 
the Moriscos of Aragon, but also those of Valencia and 
Catalonia—we find a clear echo of thaghr/thaghri (adj.). 

That in early Umayyad times there were three 
major thughur, viz. the Upper, the Middle (al-awsat) 
and the Lower (al-adna), is an undisputed fact. Precisely 
when this tripartite division came into being is unclear, 
but there is no doubt that it existed in the 3rd/9th 
century. Originally, the Muslim line of defence for 
the Lower March was based on Merida (Marida [^.a.]) 
and ran westward through Badajoz (Batalyaws [^.z/.]) 
over part of the Estremadura and part of central 
Portugal down to the Atlantic coast. The Middle 
March, which began more or less where the old Upper 
March ended in the region of Barusha (see above), 
descended in a south-westerly direction, passing, by 
the end of the reign of Muhammad I (238-73/852- 
86 ), through a chain of fortified towns and cities, 
including Madrid (Madjrlt [</.#.]), Talamanca (Tala- 


manka), Canales (Kanalish), Olmos (Wulmush) and 
Calataifa (KaFat al-Khalifa), towards its seat of gov¬ 
ernment, Toledo (Tulaytula [</.#.]) and thence to terri¬ 
tories bordering on the Lower March. 

As times and situations changed, so did the thughur. 
In the reign of the great c Abd al-Rahman III (al- 
Nasir) (300-50/912-61 [^.z/.]), whose tireless and con¬ 
spicuously successful military activities firmly secured 
his realm against Christian encroachment, we find 
mention of just two major thughur , of which one is 
designated al-aksa and the other al-adna. Of the for¬ 
mer nothing need be added here to what has already 
been said. The latter, however, calls for comment, for 
the Lower (or Near/Hither) March had come to 
denote a modified Middle March. Control of this 
thaghr , a bulwark against Castile and the Kingdom of 
Leon, was removed from Toledo to Medinaceli 
(Madinat Salim [q.v]), a town situated well to the 
north on the verge of the Upper March and trans¬ 
formed on the orders of c Abd al-Rahman III into a 
heavily fortified base for sawd’if (sing, sa'ifa [q.v.]). 
And so, before or around the middle of the 4th/10th 
century, al-thaghr al-adna/awsat denoted a vast area 
which it is best to describe here only in the loosest 
and most general terms with reference to places that 
can be easily located on modem maps of Iberian 
Peninsula. So, if we take Toledo on the Rio Tajo as 
our starting-point, the thaghr ascended northward 
through Madrid in the direction of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama and the Rio Duero (Portug. Douro). In 
the north-east it took in, among other places, Ucles, 
Cuenca, Huete, Santaver, Guadalajara and Medina¬ 
celi, while in the north-west it ran through Taiavera, 
Coria and Coimbra. 

Until the end of the 4th/10th century no major 
changes took place in the general pattern of these 
frontier zones as it stood at the time of al-Nasir’s 
death in 350/961, but not long before 400/1009 the 
caliphate that he had instituted began to lose control 
of al-Andalus, and, as disintegration set in, the 
Christians turned Muslim disunity to whatever advan¬ 
tage they could whenever they could. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, then, major changes in the configuration of the 
border territories took place in the period running 
from the definitive conquest of Toledo by Alfonso VI 
of Leon and Castile in 478/1085 to shortly after the 
mid-6th/12th century, by which time the long 
Christian follow-up to the taking of Saragossa was 
very near its end. Following the disappearance of the 
territories once controlled from Toledo and Saragossa, 
no defensive system comparable to that represented 
by the thughur as devised and developed by the 
Umayyads emerged to replace it. Accordingly, it was 
only a matter of time, once Ferdinand III of Castile 
and Leon had taken Cordova (633/1236) and Seville 
(646/1248), before Muslim rule in the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula was eliminated from all but the small kingdom 
of the Nasrids [</.#.] of Granada. 

Relevant to the subject of thughur in al-Andalus are 
one or two terms on which comment may be help¬ 
ful. First, there is reason to believe that al-thaghr al- 
sharki and al-thaghr al-dgawfi (adj. “northern”, but to 
be taken as applying in particular to the north-west), 
which occur in a 7 th/13th-century text, are terms 
which had, as Muslim frontiers receded, come to 
replace al-thaghr al-aksa and al-thaghr al-adna , respec¬ 
tively. Secondly, al-thaghr and bildd al-thaghr , when 
unqualified, almost always denote the old Upper 
March. For further and better particulars Bosch Vila’s 
Algunas consideraciones (see Bibl), though in need of 
updating, is useful. 
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One final point: the complex subject of the place 
of the thughur in the administrative system of al-Andalus 
has been felt to be beyond the scope of this article. 

Bibliography : 1. On the question of primary 
sources, see the Bibl. to sa’ifa. 2, from which, 
through an oversight, was omitted F. de la Granja 
(tr.), La Marca Superior en la obra de al-Udri, Saragossa 
1966; on uses of thaghr/thughur in al-Muktabis, v, 
see under “Marca” (16 separate entries) in index 
to M a J. Viguera and F. Corriente (tr.), Cronica de 
c Abdarrahman III , Saragossa 1981. 

2. Secondary sources: E. Levi-Proven^al, Hist. 
Esp. mus., iii, index svv. “Marche(s)” (5 separate 
entries) see also map, i, 192; J. Bosch Vila, Algunas 
consideracion.es sobre “al-tagr” en al-Andalus , etc., in 
Etudes d’orientalisme dediees a la memoire de Levi-Provenfal, 
Paris 1962, 23-33, esp. 24-40; idem, Historia de 
Albarracin musulman , Teruel 1955; E. Manzano, La 
frontera de al-Andalus en epoca de los Omeyas , Madrid 
1991; idem, La Marche Superieure d’al-Andalus et VOcci¬ 
dent chretien , Madrid 1991; M a J. Viguera, Aragon 
musulman , 2 Saragossa 1988 (containing maps and 
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iii, Saragossa 1985; A. Huici Miranda, Historia musul- 
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Marche superieure d’al-Andalus et I’Occident chretien, Casa 
de Velasquez and the University of Saragossa, 
Madrid 1991; C. Laliena and Ph. Senac, Musulmans 
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conquete aragonaise, n.p. [Paris] 1991; Colloque de Toledo 
a Huesca. Sociedades medievales en transicion, a finales del 
ciglo XT, 1080-1100, University of Saragossa 1998. 

(J.D. Latham) 

THULA, an historic, walled town of about 
4,000 people (al-Waysf, 65, published in 1962) situ¬ 
ated at about 45 km/28 miles from the main town 
of the Yemen, San‘a* [ 9 . 0 .], and placed by Werdecker 
(139), after Glaser, in 15° 36' latitude and 43° 53'. The 
town is overlooked by an impregnable fortress perched 
on the mountain above which can be seen from very 
great distances all around. Tradition tells us that the 
town takes its name from a certain Thula b. Lubakha 
b. Akyan b. Himyar al-Asghar. It is also the centre 
of a district (kada 3 ) of the same name. 

The town is undoubtedly of ancient origin. Al- 
Hamdanf (107), writing in the 4th/10th century, sim¬ 
ply states that it is a stronghold (hisn) and a village 
belonging to the Marraniyyun of Hamdan, and it is 
clear that the town took on more political and mil¬ 
itary importance during the Ayyubid (569-626/1173- 
1228) and Rasulid (628-845/1230-1441) periods and 
particularly under the later Zaydf Imams. The town 
is associated in particular with the Zaydl Imam al- 
Mutahhar b. Sharaf al-Din who died in 980/1572. 
His tomb lies inside the madrasa of his son, Sharaf 
al-Din, within the walls of Thula (see Golvin and Fro- 
mont, Thula, 42-6, and photographs 30-5, pp. 196-8). 
The major architectural features of the town, mos¬ 
ques, madrasas, tombs and gates, of the latter, nine in 
all, can all be seen in Golvin and Fromont, 17, 
fig. 2 , which is a general plan, and the work as a 
whole is an excellent study of the architecture of 
Thula. 

Thula was visited by both Niebuhr in the 18th 
century and Glaser in December 1883. The latter 
wrote a particularly detailed account of the town (see 
both Grohmann’s art. Thula, in ET, and Werdecker, 
38-9, both written from Glaser’s manuscript account). 
Glaser reckoned Thula to be the second largest town 
in the Yemen after San^’, and its narrow streets were 


flanked with regularly-built houses in yellowish-red 
stone. Glaser first thought the ascent to the citadel 
to be impossible, but he was assisted by local climbers 
and a strong rope. He calculated the hisn to be of 
some antiquity. He mentions cisterns and about twenty 
granaries called madafin, cone-shaped structures made 
out of sandstone and about six or seven metres deep. 
He also mentions caves hewn out of the rock called 

(faruf 

Bibliography: J. Werdecker, A contribution to the 
geography and cartography of North-West Yemen, in Bull, 
de la Societe Royale de Geographie d’Egypte (1939), 
38-9; Husayn b. ‘All al-WaysF, al-Yaman al-kubra, 
Cairo 1962, 65; L. Golvin and Marie-Christine 
Fromont, Thula, architecture et urbanisme d’une cite de 
haute moniagne en Republique Arabe du Yemen, Paris 
1984, passim-, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hadjari, 
Madfmu c buldan al-Yaman wa-kaba 3 ili-ha, ed. IsmaTl 
b. ‘All al-Akwa‘, San‘a 3 1984, i, 166-7. 

(G.R. Smith) 

THULUTH [see raArr]. 

THU MAMA b. ASHRAS, Abu Ma‘n al-NumayrI, 
Mu‘tazill theologian, d. 213/828. 

Of Arab descent (and proud of it), he entered upon 
a secretary’s career. He served under the Barmakids 
and was put under arrest after their downfall in 
186/802. However, in 192/807 his reputation had so 
far been restored that Harun al-Rashid had him join 
his expedition to Khurasan. When, one year later, 
the caliph died at Tus, Thumama stayed in the East 
with al-Ma’mun, obviously as one of his administra¬ 
tive advisers. In 201/817 we find him among those 
who, by their signature, bore witness to the document 
where al-Ma’mun proclaimed ‘All al-Rida as his suc¬ 
cessor. Yet he never held a high official post, neither 
at Marw where al-Ma’mun resided until 202/818 nor 
later at the court of Baghdad when the caliph had 
returned to ‘Irak in 204/819. Publicity was much 
greater, though, in the old capital than it had been 
in Khurasan: he therefore became the hero of numer¬ 
ous anecdotes in adab literature. People saw in him 
a kind of eminence gri.se, influential in a way but mainly 
famous for his wit and his detached and liberal irony. 
His feeling for Arabic style and his interest in elo¬ 
quent speech made him a typical representative of 
the state bureaucracy. 

As a theologian he did not write as much as did 
most of his Mu‘tazilf colleagues, nor does he seem 
to have had the ambition of developing an overall 
“system”. He agreed with Mu‘ammar [y.y.] in assum¬ 
ing that all beings have a “nature” (, tabVa ), but at the 
same time he was convinced that those who really 
act are only God and man. Man is distinguished 
among all creatures by his will; this is what he has 
in common with God. By his will he may direct 
nature, or rather, the natures, i.e. his own one as 
well as that of other beings. This does not, however, 
exclude the fact that beings, whether living or in¬ 
animate, also function by themselves. Effects are not 
caused by a personal originator ( muhdith ) as he said, 
rejecting by that the concept of tawallud developed by 
his contemporary Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir [q.v.\. The con¬ 
sequences of his theory come out most clearly in his 
epistemology. Knowledge is not acquired but sponta¬ 
neous, and man becomes responsible for it only when 
he wills it. An unbeliever therefore deserves punish¬ 
ment only when he consciously rejects the truth; pagans 
who have never heard about Islam are not subject to 
any retribution, positive or negative, but simply become 
dust when they die (a fate which, according to sura 
LXXVIII, 40, the real unbelievers would be happy 
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to undergo instead of Hell). There is, of course, the 
juridical difference between believers and unbelievers, 
but this only concerns their treatment as long as they 
are alive. Internal convictions cannot be ascertained 
by the external appearance. 

In law, Thumama no longer found the idjihad as 
developed by the old Kufan school sufficient. He 
aspired after a more systematic method, perhaps de¬ 
ductive reasoning, but we lack any precise informa¬ 
tion. In political theory, he took up Dirar’s idea that a 
non-Arab, even somebody as despised as a Nabati in 
'Irak, deserves more respect for having accepted Islam 
than a member of Kuraysh who profited from it, and 
that he should therefore be preferred as a candidate 
for the caliphate in the (somewhat theoretical) case 
that both of them should enter into competition. With 
this doctrine, as well as with his epistemology and 
the corresponding definition of the unbeliever, Thu¬ 
mama may have influenced al-Djahiz. 

Bibliography: Mir Valiuddin, Thumama b. Ashras 3 
Mu'tazilism examined , in IC, xxxiv (1960), 254 ff; 
J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert Hidschra , Berlin-New York 1991-7, iii, 
159-70, v, 345-52, with further references. 

(J. VAN ESS) 

THUREYYA, Mehmed, Ottoman biographer 
(1261-1326/1845-1909). 

Mehmed Thiireyya was bom in Istanbul, the son 
of Mehmed Husnu Bey, an Ottoman civil servant. In 
1863 he joined the translation office of the Bab-i ‘All, 
and for some time was also on the staff of the news¬ 
paper Djende-yi Hawadxth. He was appointed in 1886 
to the Council of Education, where he served until 
his death in 1909. He was buried in the Karadja 
Ahmed cemetery at tJskiidar (O.F. Akiin, art. Siireyya , 
in iA, ix, 247). 

He wrote or compiled more than forty volumes, 
said to include a multi-part Arabic-Persian-Ottoman- 
Chagatay-Tatar dictionary, four novels, and several 
volumes on Ottoman and Islamic history. Most of 
these apparently perished during a major fire in 1916 
(Akiin, 248). Only two of his works were published. 
The first of two volumes of Nukhbetii Twakayi' (“Se¬ 
lected events”), an annotated register of government 
appointments from 1831 to 1875, appeared in 1876 
(the second volume remained unpublished). His prin¬ 
cipal work, Si^ill-i : Othmanl , a biographical dictionary 
of famous Ottomans, appeared in four volumes (l 308- 
lb/1890-9). Previous Ottoman biographical compen¬ 
dia, each specialising in a certain professional or social 
group, constituted Thiireyya’s main sources, in addi¬ 
tion to government records and surviving tombstones. 
Combining data from these various sources, Sid}ill-i 
c Othmanl was intended to provide a comprehensive list¬ 
ing of Ottomans from all professions and ranks, from 
the earliest Ottoman period up to 1316/1899. Despite 
the brevity of its entries and the now proven unreli¬ 
ability of some of these, it immediately became, and 
remains, a standard work of reference, an Ottoman 
“national biography”. It is especially valuable for lower- 
ranking Ottomans not sufficiently prominent to appear 
in other compendia or in major historical sources. 
The first volume of an incomplete modem Turkish 
edition, Osmanh devletinde kim kimdi? (“Who was who 
in the Ottoman state?”), appeared in 1969, but has 
not been continued. 

Bibliography : Akiin, art. Siireyya\ Babinger, GOW, 
385-87; Bursal! Mehmed Tahir, c OM, iii, 36-7; 
G. Oransay (ed.), Osmanh devletinde kim kimdi?, i, 
Ankara 1969, 7-9. (Christine Woodhead) 
TIBA C A [see matba'a]. 


TIBAK (a.), a rhetorical figure mostly translated 
“antithesis” and consisting in the inclusion, in a 
verse or colon, of words of opposite meaning, as in 
hulama 3 u ft Tnadi idha ma <fyi 3 tahum — dyuhala 3 u yawma 
c ad^ad^al m wa-lika 3 i “restrained in the tribal council, 
when you come to them,—unrestrained on the day 
of a dust-cloud and battle” (Zuhayr). 

Synonymous terms are mutdbaka and, especially in 
earlier theorists, mutdbak (from tabaktu bayna Tshay 3 ayn 
“I made the two things congruent” [see Ibn al-Mu'tazz, 
BadT, 36]). From the same root one also finds tatblk 
(attested first in Abu Hilal al-‘Askar! [d. 395/1005]), 
which seems to be a secondary formation in the sense 
of “to create a mutdbak 33 . In later writings one encoun¬ 
ters also tadadd and mutadadd. Al-Yazdad! (d. after 
403/1013) says that he called ( sammaytuhu ) this figure 
mutadadd ; at about the same time one finds Ibn Sinan 
al-Khafadj! (d. 466/1074) using tatadd and mutadadd 
as terms in his definition of mutdbak. 

The earliest terminology is rather inhomogeneous. 
Thaflab (d. 291/904 [^.u.]) calls this figure, quite sen¬ 
sibly, mufyawarat al-addad “juxtaposition of opposites”, 
whereas he uses the term mutdbak in the sense of 
taints [fl.fl.]. This same “aberrant” use of mutdbak is 
also found in Kudama (d. 320/932 [q.v.]) and Ibn 
Wahb (1st half 4th/10th century; he prefers the form 
mutdbaka). Al-Hatimi (d. 388/998 [q.v. in Suppl.]) reports 
a discussion between al-Akhfash al-Asghar (d. 315/927 
[see al-akhfash. iii]) and Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isbahan! 
(d. 356/967 [q.vi]), in which the latter asks about 
the two meanings of mutdbak and al-Aldjfash sets the 
record straight according to the majority view (Bone- 
bakker, Materials, 38). Kudama does discuss antithesis 
as well, calling it, however, by the idiosyncratic name 
of takaju 3 “balancing”. Kudama’s deviation from the 
consensus—with regard to both terms, mutdbak and 
takaju 3 —is much talked about in later sources (with 
great sophistication by al-Sidjilmas! [^.t>.]), mostly 
with the general tenor that in principle a quarrel 
about terminology is pointless. Strangely, however, the 
term takaju 3 is revitalised later by some to denote a 
specific type of tibak, one in which one term (thus 
Nadjm al-Dln Ibn al-Athir [d. 737/1337]) or both 
terms of the antithesis (thus Ibn Abi ’1-Isba c [d. 654/ 
1256]) are figurative. 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908 [^.p.]) is the first to use 
mutdbaka as a term to denote “antithesis”. He includes 
it among the five figures that he singles out as con¬ 
stituting the bad? [q.v.] phenomenon. He probably 
does so because mutdbaka shares with the other bad? 
figures two characteristics: (a) it creates two (some¬ 
times more) poles in a line (in this case the two anti¬ 
thetical words), and (b) it is often, particularly in 
muhdalh poetry, combined with the first and most 
important badf figure, the loan metaphor (isti'ara, cf. 
W. Heinrichs in %GAIW, i [1984], 190-1). The first 
theorist to use the form tibak seems to have been 
Abu Hilal al-‘Askar! [q.vi]. 

The main topics discussed by the theorists are the 
following: 

1. The nature of the opposition. Whereas most def¬ 
initions of tibak are based on the word didd “oppo¬ 
site” and exemplified by pairs such as “black” vs. 
“white” and “laugh” vs. “weep”, there is some discus¬ 
sion whether a mere difference within the same category, 
such as e.g. “red” vs. “green”, would also constitute 
a tibak. Some subsume it under the mutdbaka cate¬ 
gory (thus e.g. Hazim al-Kartadjann!), others estab¬ 
lish a separate category parallel to mutabak(a) under 
an overarching heading (mukhalif under tadadd in Ibn 
Sinan al-Khafadj !). The use of various colours in one 
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line acquires the status of a separate figure, mostly 
as a subcategory of tibak, under the name of tadbid} 
“brocading” (see Mehren, 99). 

2. The combination of tibak with other figures, most 
prominently the metaphor. Since a simple antithesis 
is rather artless, it is frequently interwoven with 
metaphorical structures, especially in “modern” poetry. 
Ibn Abi ’l-Isba 1 distinguishes between antitheses with 
hakika words and others with ma$az words; for the 
latter he revives the Kudamian term takdfi with this 
new meaning. An example would be Ibn Rashlk’s 
line: wa-kad atfa’u shamsa ’l-nahari wa-awkadu nud^uma 
Hawaii ft sama’i ‘adjadji “they extinguished the sun 
of day and they lit the stars of the lances in a sky 
of whirling dust”. The author adds that this metaphor¬ 
ical antithesis would be an example of the “combi¬ 
nation of figures” which he had discovered as a 
“figure” in its own right and termed mukarana (for the 
latter see Tahbir, 603-6). Interestingly, Nadjm al-Dm 
Ibn al-Athfr, though also introducing the term takafu 3 , 
restricts it to cases in which only one of the opposites 
is metaphorical, as in Di'bil’s line: la ta c d^abi yd Salma 
min ra$ul tn —dahika ’l-mashibu bi-ra’sihi fa-baka “don’t be 
amazed, O Salma, at a man, on whose head hoari¬ 
ness is laughing, whereas he is all tears”, where, obvi¬ 
ously, only dahika is metaphorical, while bakd is real. 
Ibn Ma c sum, who likewise introduces the distinction 
between tibak hakiki and tibak maijjazi, says that, ordi¬ 
narily, the latter is defined as an antithesis based on 
words used figuratively. He finds this unsatisfactory 
and stipulates further that the actually intended mean¬ 
ings of the figuratively used words must be antithet¬ 
ical; otherwise, one is dealing with an iham al-tibak, 
a “make-believe antithesis”. From this point of view 
the lines already quoted do not pass muster: neither 
Ibn Rashfk’s “blotting out the sun” vs. “raising the 
lances and letting their heads glisten” nor Di'bil’s 
“being bright” vs. “weeping” are real-life opposites. 
The example for tibak madfdzji that Ibn Ma'sum ad¬ 
duces is a line by al-Tihamf (d. 416/1025 [<7.0.]): 
la-kad ahya 3 l-makdrima ba c da mawt" 1 wa-shada bind* aha 
ba c da c nhidami “he brought the glorious deeds to life 
after [a period of] death, and he [re]built their struc¬ 
ture after [a period of] ruin”. Here the two meta¬ 
phorical antitheses “bringing to life/death” and 
“rebuilding/ruin” reflect a real-life opposition “exist¬ 
ence/non-existence”. From this point of view, the 
“make-believe antithesis” is a much greater frequency 
and vibrancy in “modern” poetry than the more pedes¬ 
trian tibak ma#azi of Ibn Ma‘sum. 

3. Observations on the literary history of tibak. 
There are two vantage points from which one might 
view this history: “prose and poetry” and “Ancients 
and Moderns”. As for the first, it is clear that tibak was 
a prominent feature of early (and later) sayings (hikam) 
and speeches (khutab); it moulded their style and argu¬ 
ment. Al-Bakillani goes so far as to say that most of 
the speeches of eloquent people are tatbik. Small won¬ 
der that the scribes took a great interest in this figure 
and developed their own terminology: al-Kh w arazmf 
says that what the critics of poetry called mutabaka, 
the scribes term mukafa 3 a (in view of Kudama’s takaju 3 
this reading is preferred to the mukafat of the ed. van 
Vloten). A large percentage of the shawahid adduced 
to exemplify tibak are sayings and aphorisms. 

As for the second perspective, the critics agree that 
already the ancient Arabs produced a fair amount of 
tibak in their poetry, maybe more than any other fig¬ 
ure of speech (al-Amidr, Muwazana, i, 171; Ibn Aflah, 
Mukaddima , 7), although they sometimes missed a 
chance that later poets would not have (see Diya* al- 


Dm Ibn al-Athir, Mathal , iii, 181; and al-Muzaffar al- 
Husaynf, Ighrid , 101, on the “modern” improvement 
by Abu ’l-Shfs on a well-known “ancient” line by 
‘Amr b. Kulthum). As with all bad? figures, the “Mod¬ 
erns” had a great predilection for tibak. Some critics 
even say that it is the best of all the bad? figures 
(Ibn WakT‘, Munsif i, 49). Abu Tammam was par¬ 
ticularly keen on it, with mixed results (Diya* al-Dm 
Ibn al-Athir, Mathal , iii, 175). Al-Mutanabbf is sur¬ 
prisingly credited with comparatively few {ibid., 178). 
As already hinted at, the “modern” poets combined 
their tibaks with other figures of speech, metaphor 
first and foremost. Ibn Ma c sum gives a list of vari¬ 
ous combinations with examples. He also points out 
that the more “recent” poets, such as Ibn Makanis 
(d. 794/1392), Ibn Nubata (768/1366 [q.v.]), and Ibn 
Sana* al-Mulk (d. 608/1211 [</.£.]), have a penchant 
for combining tibak and tawriya “double entendre”. 

Finally, tibak is not specifically Arabic, as Diya 1 
al-Din Ibn al-Athfr points out: the pre-Islamic Persians 
used it and the Greeks as well. As Hippocrates said 
at the beginning of the “Aphorisms”: al- c umru kasir un 
wa-Tsina e atu tawila “vita brevis, ars longa”. 
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Ibn Abi ’l-Isba 4 , Tahrir al-tahbir ft sina e at al-shi c r wa 
s l-nathr wa-bayan i'd^az al-KuPan, ed. H.M. Sharaf, 
Cairo 1963, 111 ff. ( tibak ); al-Muzaffar b. al-Fadl 
al-'Alawi [al-Husaym], Nadrat al~ighnd ft nusrat al- 
karid, ed. N.'A. al-Hasan, Damascus 1396/1976, 
97-103 ( mutabaka ); Hazim al-Kartadjanm, Minhad} 
al-bulagha J wa-siradj al-udaba\ ed. M. al-H? Ibn al- 
Khudja (Belkhodja), Tunis 1966, 48-51 (mutabaka); 
Sidjilmasi, al-Manza e al-badf Ji tadjnis asaUb al-badl\ 
ed. 'A. al-Ghazf, Rabat 1401/1980, 370-81 (muta- 
baka); Nadjm al-Din Ibn al-Athlr Ahmad b. Isma'il 
al-Halabl, Djawhar al-Kanz — Talkhls Kanz al-bara‘a Ji 
adawat dhawi ’l-yara'a, ed. M.Z. Salam, Alexandria 
n.d. [1974], 84-90 (tibak wa-mukabala); Khatfb al- 
Kazwihi, al-Talkhls ft c ulum al-balagha [i.e. Talkhls 
al-Miftah], ed. 4 A. al-Barkuki, n.p. n.d. [Beirut 1982], 
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Tiraz al-mutadammin li-asrar al-balagha wa- c ulum haka’ik 
al-i c djaz, 3 vols., Cairo 1914, ii, 377-91 (tatbik); Ibn 
Ma'sum, Anwar al-rabV fi anwa e al-badf, ed. Sh.H. 
Shukr, 7 vols., Najaf 1968, ii, 31-58 (al-tibak). 
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(W.P. Heinrichs) 

TIBB (a.), medicine. 

1. Medicine in the Islamic world. 

Medical care in the Islamic world was pluralistic, 
with various practices serving different needs and some¬ 
times intermingling. This medical pluralism allowed 
pre-Islamic traditional and magical practices to flourish 
alongside medical theories inherited from the Hellen¬ 
istic world and drug lore acquired from India and 
elsewhere. The medical practices of pre-Islamic Arabia 
appear to have continued as the dominant form of 
care into the early days of the Umayyad caliphate. 
The nature of this medical care is known primarily 
through various hadlths, which later formed the basis 
of a genre of medical writing called al-tibb al-nabawi 
(see below). 

Sources tell us virtually nothing about the medical 
care extended to the four Orthodox Caliphs and little 
about the medical care outside the court. There is a 
story of an Arab named al-Harith b. Kalada [q.v. in 
Suppl.] who is said to have held learned discussions 
with the Sasanid ruler Khusraw Anushirwan, to have 
studied medicine at Gondeshapur (see below), to have 
been sufficiendy known for his care that the Prophet 
referred sick people to him, and who, according to 
some traditions, was connected with the final illnesses 
of Abu Bakr and 4 Umar [<q.w .]. The therapy that he 
advocated, according to later biographical literature, 
reflects traditional practices of using locally available 
plants rather than the Hellenistic tradition generally 
associated with Gondeshapur. The accounts of al- 
Harith b. Kalada were elaborated over time and in¬ 
clude conflicting elements making it difficult to assess 
the historical figure. For similar reasons, it is difficult 
to determine the authenticity of reports regarding Ibn 
Abr Rimtiia, who was supposed to have been a con¬ 
temporary of the Prophet and to have practised sur¬ 
gery. It is evident that a need was felt to justify and 
defend the use of medicine by appealing to accounts 
which showed the Prophet and early members of the 
Muslim community having recourse to doctors. 

Only a few meagre details emerge regarding the 


physicians serving the early Umayyad caliphs. The first 
Umayyad caliph, Mu'awiya [q.v.], is said to have em¬ 
ployed a Christian physician of Damascus, Ibn Uthal. 
The physician to the caliph 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz 
(99-101/717-20) is said to have been 'Abd al-Malik 
b. Abdjar al-Kinanl, a convert to Islam who report¬ 
edly studied at the surviving medical school in Alex¬ 
andria. One of the few Umayyad physicians known 
by extant writings, and possibly the first to translate 
a medical treatise into Arabic, is Masardjawayh [q.v.], 
sometimes called MasardjTs, a Judaeo-Persian physician 
living in Basra. While some accounts have Masardja¬ 
wayh living at the end of the 2 nd/ 8 th or the beginning 
of the 3rd/9th century, others state that, for either 
the caliph Marwan I or 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Azfz, he 
translated into Arabic from Syriac the medical hand¬ 
book ( kunnash ) of Ahrun [q.v. in Suppl.], a 7th-century 
physician of the Alexandrian medical school. 

Modem historians have usually assigned a promi¬ 
nent role in the development of Islamic medicine to 
the city of Gondeshapur in southwestern Persia, 

which in the 6 th century was an outpost of Hellenism. 
It has been asserted that Gondeshapur had an impor¬ 
tant hospital and medical school which supported the 
translation of Greek and possibly Sanskrit texts into 
Middle Persian and Syriac, but this interpretation has 
been challenged by recent historians. There seems to 
be no evidence that there was a hospital in Gonde¬ 
shapur or a formal medical school. There may have 
been a modest infirmary where Greco-Roman medi¬ 
cine was practiced and a forum where medical texts 
could be read, as was the case in other towns such 
as Susa nearby to the west. The alleged prominence 
of Gondeshapur as a medical centre with hospital was 
possibly due to the dominance of Nestorian Christians 
amongst the early physicians at the 'Abbasid court 
who wished to claim the hospital as their idea and 
to establish a history to support their medical author¬ 
ity. Certainly, the Nestorian monopolisation of early 
medicine in Baghdad meant that the medicine they 
advocated, based upon Greek texts, was promoted 
over the rival practices of Zoroastrians and Indians 
or the native medicine of Arabia. 

The influence of Gondeshapur upon early 'Abbasid 
medicine (if our sources are reliable) is evident in the 
prominent role given the Bukhtlshu' [q.vi] family of 
Nestorian Christian physicians. For eight generations, 
from the mid- 2 nd/ 8 th well into the second half of 
the 5th/11th century, twelve members of the family 
served caliphs as physicians and advisers, often spon¬ 
soring the translation of texts and composing original 
treatises. In 148/765 the caliph al-Mansur [q.v.\, suf¬ 
fering from a stomach complaint, called Djurdjfs b. 
DjibraTl b. Bukhushu' to Baghdad from Gondeshapur, 
where he had been the leading physician and author 
of a Syriac medical handbook. He eventually returned 
to Gondeshapur, where he died after 151/768, but 
his son was called to Ba gh dad in 171/787, where he 
remained until his death in 185/801, serving as physi¬ 
cian to the caliph Harun al-Rashid. The subsequent 
generations of Bukhtlshu' remained in Ba gh dad. The 
court physician to the 'Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil, 
the Christian physician Sabur b. Sahl [q.v.], was also 
said to have practised medicine in Gondeshapur before 
coming to Ba gh dad. 

Early in the 'Abbasid caliphate, interest was directed 
toward medical and scientific works from older cul¬ 
tures, especially Greek—no doubt encouraged by the 
Christian court physicians who spoke or read Syriac 
and Greek. After translation was undertaken on a 
major scale, the Hellenistic and Byzantine medical 
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theories and practices were completely accepted and 
integrated into the learned medical thinking of the 
day. The most influential of the Greek writings to be 
translated into Arabic were the compendium on mate¬ 
ria medica by Dioscorides [see diyuskuridis], various 
treatises by Rufus of Ephesus [see rufus al-afsIsT], 
the surgical chapter from the Greek encyclopaedia by 
Paul of Aegina working in Alexandria in the 7th cen¬ 
tury, and especially the voluminous medical writings 
and exposition of humoral medicine by Galen [see 
djalTnus]. The Hippocratic writings [see bukrat, in 
Suppl.], while extensively used by some Islamic physi¬ 
cians, were not in general as direct a formative influ¬ 
ence as the Galenic writings. 

Early in the 3rd/9th century a foundation called 
bayt al-hikma [ 9 . 9 .], the House of Wisdom, was estab¬ 
lished in Ba gh dad for promoting the translation of 
foreign texts. The most productive translator (though 
his relationship with the enterprise called bayt al-hikma 
is unclear) was Hunayn b. Ishak al-‘Ibadf [^. 0 .], another 
Nestorian Christian but originally from al-Hira in south¬ 
ern ‘Irak. He translated into both Syriac and Arabic, 
often working in collaboration with others, including 
his son Ishak b. Hunayn [^. 0 .] and his nephew Hubaysh 
[q. 0 .], the latter sometimes translating into Arabic the 
Syriac version made by Hunayn. Ten years before 
his death Hunayn recorded that of Galen’s works 
alone, he had made 95 Syriac and 34 Arabic ver¬ 
sions. Hunayn also composed original medical writ¬ 
ings, including the very influential K al-Masa’il fi 
3 l-tibb li ’l-muta'allimin and the ophthalmological treatise 
K al-'Asfcr makalat Ji ’l-'ayn. Hunayn and other trans¬ 
lators, such as the Melkite Kusta b. Luka [^. 0 .], had 
access to the court as advisers and learned men, and 
through their translations, as well as original compo¬ 
sitions, their work was fundamental to the establish¬ 
ment of the classical Arabic scientific and medical 
vocabulary. 

There are a number of early physicians who are 
not known to have made translations themselves but 
whose writings reflect the very early period of adapta¬ 
tion of foreign material. Foremost amongst this group 
was another Nestorian Christian, Ibn Masawayh [^. 0 .], 
whose father had been a physician in Gondeshapur 
before coming to Ba gh dad. Ibn Masawayh composed 
a considerable number of Arabic medical monographs, 
on topics including fevers, leprosy, melancholy, dietet¬ 
ics, eye diseases and medical aphorisms. It was reported 
that Ibn Masawayh regularly held a mantis or assem¬ 
bly of some sort, where he consulted with patients 
and discussed subjects with pupils, amongst them 
Hunayn b. Ishak. At times, Ibn Masawayh apparently 
attracted considerable audiences, having acquired a 
reputation for repartee. Another important figure was 
‘All b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari [ 4 . 0 .], who died not 
long after 240/855. He not only summarised Greco- 
Roman practices in his compendium Firdaws al-hikma , 
dedicated in 235/850 to the caliph al-Mutawakkil, but 
also devoted a separate chapter to Indian medicine. 
Neither he nor subsequent writers, however, really tried 
to integrate the Indian material with Greco-Roman 
medicine. Approximately thirty other physicians who 
practiced before the last quarter of the 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury are known by name and some by extant writ¬ 
ings. By the end of the century the humoral system 
of pathology, particularly as had been advocated by 
Galen, formed the basis of nearly all the learned 
Arabic medical discourses. 

Also in the 3rd/9th century there arose a genre 
of medical writing called al-tibb al-nabawi, or prophetic 
medicine, intended as an alternative to the exclusively 


Greek-based medical systems. The authors were cler¬ 
ics rather than physicians, and they advocated the 
traditional medical practices of the Prophet’s day and 
those mentioned in the Kur’an and hadith over the 
medical ideas assimilated from Hellenistic society, some¬ 
times blending the two approaches. One of the ear¬ 
liest examples is the 3rd/9th-century Shl‘i collection 
7 tbb al-a’imma. At about the same time, Ibn Habib 
al-Andalusi [q.v.] composed Mukhtasar Ji ’ l-tibb based 
upon hadiths concerned with medicine, while in the next 
century Ibn al-Sunni (d. 364/974) compiled a treatise 
on the subject that was used by later writers. In the 
7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, the genre became 
quite popular and it remains so today. The treatises 
by the historian al-Dhahabi [^. 0 .], the Hanbali scholar 
Ibn Kayyim al- Dj awzivya [ 4 . 0 .], and Dj alal al-Din al- 
Suyuti (d. 911/1505 [< 7 . 0 .]) are still available in modern 
printings. Treatises on prophetic medicine flourished 
for centuries alongside those of the Greek-based 
humoral tradition. We know of a considerable num¬ 
ber of treatises on al-tibb al-nabawi , but we do not have 
the names of any who were known for practising this 
type of medicine. The reason for this may be that 
our written sources are for the most part skewed 
toward the Greek-based system and omit details of 
other practices. It would seem that treatises on al-tibb 
al-nabawi were not considered detrimental to, or com¬ 
petitive with, medical practices based primarily upon 
Hellenistic humoral medicine. Islamic plague tracts 
also had as their primary focus the collecting and 
interpreting of various hadiths considered relevant to 
the concepts of contagion and transmissibility of dis¬ 
ease and the proper reaction to such occurrences [see 
waba 5 ]. Plague tracts also attempted medical explana¬ 
tions and remedies for plague, and sometimes a his¬ 
tory of plagues up to the time of composition. 

Following the rather rapid appropriation of Greek 
medicine (with a few Persian and Indian elements) 
that occurred in the 3rd/9th century, the organisa¬ 
tion of the vast body of knowledge into a logical and 
accessible format became a primary concern. In the 
4th/10th and early 5th/11th centuries, four compre¬ 
hensive Arabic medical encyclopaedias were composed 
that proved to be particularly influential. Yet no mod¬ 
em critical editions or translations of these encyclopae¬ 
dias are available. Two of these fundamental works 
were written by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 5 
al-Razf [< 7 . 0 .]: A' al-Mansuri fi ’l-tibb and K. al-Hawi. 
The former, dedicated in 290/903 to the Samanid 
prince Abu Salih al-Mansur b. Ishak, governor of 
Rayy, is a relatively short general textbook, while the 
latter was assembled posthumously from his working 
files of readings and personal observations. The Hawi 
is a unique type of work in the history of medicine, 
and, even though it was so enormous that few could 
afford copies and was not tightly structured as medi¬ 
aeval encyclopaedias usually were, it was frequently 
used by later physicians. It was not without its crit¬ 
ics, however, for the K Kamil al-sina c a al-tibbiyya by 
‘All b. al-‘Abbas al-Madjus! [q.v.] was written in part 
as an attempt to redress the lack of proper organi¬ 
sation and insufficient attention to anatomy and surgery 
that is evident in the Hawi. Al-MadjusI dedicated his 
only treatise to the Buyid ruler ‘Adud al-Dawla Fana 
Khusraw [^. 0 .], and it is one of the most comprehen¬ 
sive and well-organised medical compendia of early 
medical literature. Its division into two discrete parts, 
theoretical and practical, established a format com¬ 
mon to later mediaeval medical writings. The fourth 
medical encyclopaedia of fundamental importance was 
K. al-Kanun fi ’ l-tibb by Ibn Sfna [< 7 . 0 .]. Composed 
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over a lengthy period of time as he moved westward 
from Gurgan to Rayy and then to Hamadan, the 
compendium consisted of five books: (1) general medi¬ 
cal principles; (2) materia medica ; (3) diseases occurring 
in a particular part of the body; (4) diseases such as 
fevers that are not specific to one bodily part; and 
(5) recipes for compound drugs. The first book some¬ 
times circulated by itself under the title al-Kulliyyat. 
Unlike al-Razi or al-MadjusI, Ibn Slna did not name 
the sources from which he drew his material. These 
four attempts at collecting and systematising the rather 
unorganised Hellenistic and Byzantine medical litera¬ 
ture were enormously successful in producing a coher¬ 
ent and orderly medical system. Their sheer size tended 
to emphasise their authoritative nature, reinforced by 
titles such as al-Kamn. 

The Kanun was, however, not greeted everywhere 
with praise. In Spain, when Abu , l- < Ala > Zuhr, who 
died in 525/1130 [see ibn zuhr. iii], was presented 
with a copy of the Kanun , he so disliked it that he 
refused to put it in his library, preferring to cut off its 
margins for use in writing prescriptions for patients. 
He also wrote a treatise criticising the materia medica 
in the Kanun. His students, like those of al-Razi before 
him, compiled his therapeutic procedures and case 
histories into a book, K. al-Mudgavrabat , following his 
death in Seville. His son, Abu Marwan b. Zuhr [see 
ibn zuhr. iv], wrote several important works, includ¬ 
ing K. al-Iktisad intended for a general audience and 
K. al-Taystr concerned with therapeutics. His compa¬ 
triot Ibn Rushd [q.v.] wrote K. al-Kulliyyat , which 
became one of the most influential medical writings 
from Spain. It remains to be investigated whether 
Islamic medicine in Spain developed with less depend¬ 
ence upon the ideas of Ibn Sma than elsewhere. 
Available evidence suggests that the Kanun of Ibn Sma 
had little influence in ‘Irak, Syria and Egypt until the 
second half of the 6th/12th century, when Ibn al- 
TilmTdh [q.v.], a physician at the ‘AdudI hospital in 
Baghdad who died in 560/1165, wrote a marginal 
commentary in a copy he transcribed (in part from 
Ibn Slna’s autograph copy) of the Kanun’, portions are 
extant in Cambridge, Browne ms. P 5(10), and Los 
Angeles, UCLA Biomedical Library, Coll. 1062, ms. 
108. The influence of the Kanun is detectable in the 
K al-Mukhtarat ji \l-tibb written in Mawsil in 560/1165 
by Ibn Hubal [q.v.]. In Persia, the Kanun' s influence is 
evident earlier, for the Persian handbook Qhakhlra- 
yi Kh w ararmshahi by Di urdjam [q.v.], dedicated to the 
Kh w arazmshah Kutb al-Dln Muhammad (490-521/ 
1097-127), is highly dependent upon the Kanun. 

Both al-Razi and Ibn Slna also wrote essays on 
individual topics. Al-RazT wrote an influential mono¬ 
graph on smallpox and measles, though the earliest 
essay on the subject was by Thabit b. Kurra [q.v]. 
Amongst al-Razfs other essays was one on colic (K al- 
Kulandj) and one criticising Galen’s medical philos¬ 
ophy (K al-Shukuk c ala Djaftnus). Some of his case 
histories are contained in his K. al-Hawi, but many 
more (nearly 900) were recorded and assembled 
posthumously by his students under the title K. al- 
Tafyarib. Ibn Slna’s medical monographs included 
essays on colic, on cardiac drugs and on bloodletting, 
as well as a didactic medical poem (Urtjjuza fi ’l-tibb) 
that was especially popular (judging from the large 
number of extant manuscripts and commentaries, 
including one by Ibn Rushd). The 4th/10th-century 
writings of Ishak b. Sulayman al-IsraTH [q.v.], par¬ 
ticularly that on fevers, were widely read, as were 
the writings of his pupil, the Tunisian physician Ibn 
al-Djazzar [q.v]. The court physician to ‘Abd al- 


Rahman III [q.v.], Abu ’1-K.asim al-ZahrawF, composed 
at Cordova an encyclopaedia of 30 books entitled K 
al-Tasrij li-man c a^iza c an al-tasnlj that had particular 
influence through its final book, which was devoted 
to surgery. In the second half of the 4th/10th century, 
Akhawaynf Bukhari, a student of a pupil of al-Razf, 
composed the earliest medical compendium in Persian, 
Hidayat al-mutdallimln ji ’l-tibb. The general Arabic text¬ 
book, K al-Mtfaladgat al-bukratiyya, by Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Tabari, court physician to the BOyid 
ruler Rukn al-Dawia [q.v.] is preserved in many man¬ 
uscript copies and merits further attention from his¬ 
torians, while several of the treatises by the court 
physician to the ‘Abbasid caliphs al-Muktadl and al- 
Mustazhir [q.vv.], SaTd b. Hibat Allah (d. 495/ 
1101), deserve detailed attention, especially his K al- 
Mughni ji tadbir al-amrad and his medical-philosophical 
essay Ft khalk al-insan. 

In the 5th/11th century an acrimonious debate 
occurred between two important physicians. ‘All b. 
Ridwan [q.v] was a self-taught physician, burdened 
by an enormous ego and a quick temper. He was 
appointed chief physician by the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mustansir [q.v], and attained great political power in 
Egypt, where he also wrote several treatises including 
K Daj’ madarr al-abdan bi-ard Misr, a discourse on cli¬ 
matological features of Egypt and their relation to 
public sanitation and disease, particularly plague. When 
Ibn Butlan [q.v], a Nestorian Christian from Baghdad 
educated under the leading physician of the day, 
arrived in Fustat in 441/1049 and challenged Ibn 
Ridwan’s position, an exchange of ten increasingly 
vitriolic essays took place. The debate ostensibly cen¬ 
tred upon an issue in Aristotelian biology, but was in 
fact motivated by enmity and the desire to acquire 
social status or to protect it. Ultimately, Ibn Butlan 
was forced to leave, but rather than return to Baghdad 
he went first to Constantinople and then to a mon¬ 
astery, where he became a monk. Ibn Butlan com¬ 
posed a medical manual for the use of monks, a tract 
on how to detect illnesses in slaves that were for sale, 
a satirical piece exposing the shortcomings of a physi¬ 
cian and other medical personnel [Da'wat al-atibba’), 
and the extremely popular K Takwlm al-sihha, which 
in the course of 40 charts presents 210 plants and 
animals and 70 other items and procedures useful for 
maintaining good health. Neither Ibn Butlan nor Ibn 
Ridwan appear to have been aware of the Kanun of 
Ibn Slna. 

Perhaps with Ibn Butlan’s Takwlm as a model, syn¬ 
optic charts became a common didactic element in 
Arabic medical literature. Such charts are found, for 
example, in the therapeutic handbooks of Ibn Dj azla 
[<?.y.] and SaTd b. Hibat Allah, and in the treatises 
on materia medica of Ibrahim b. Abl SaTd al-'Ala’f 
al-Maghribl ( jl. mid-6th/12th cent.) and Hubaysh b. 
Ibrahim al-Tifllsi Jl. end of 6th/12th century). As 
early as the 3rd/9th century, branch diagrams were 
used to illustrate the relationship between ideas or 
between related diseases. Ibn Masawayh appears to 
have been amongst the earliest to employ them, though 
branch diagrams are also found in some Arabic copies 
of summaries ( djawami* ) of Galenic treatises. Another 
popular format for medical discourse was that of 
questions and answers. Hunayn b. Ishak employed 
the technique in his al-Masa’il ji ’l-tibb li Tmutdallimin 
and also in al-Masa’il ji ’l- c ayn. Others followed suit, 
such as SaTd b. Abi ’1-Khayr al-MasIhl (d. 589/1193), 
court physician to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir [<?.t>.], 
in his introductory guide to medicine, K. al-Iktidab. 
Didactic medical poetry was also a common device, 
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though given little attention by modern historians. 

The Ayyubid and Mamluk dynasties were noted 
for their patronage of physicians and hospitals. Al- 
Malik al-Nasir I Salah al-Din Yusuf b. Ayyub (Saladin) 
[q.v] was said to have had no less than 18 physi¬ 
cians in his service, eight of them Muslim, five Jews, 
four Christians, and one Samaritan. These included 
the well-known Jewish physician and philosopher 
Maimonides (Ibn Maymun [y.p.]) and Ibn Dj umay c 
[see ibn djamiJ . The latter had a number of students, 
including Ibn Abi ’l-Bayan al-Isra’ffi [£.».], the author 
of a formulary Dustur al-bimanstan for use in the NasirT 
hospital. 

Nur al-Din Mahmud b. Zangi [q.v.] had founded 
a hospital in Damascus which was named after him 
the Nun hospital, and al-Malik al-Nasir I (Saladin) 
followed his example by founding in 567/1171 a hos¬ 
pital in Cairo called the Na$iri hospital. The develop¬ 
ment of urban hospitals was a major achievement of 
mediaeval Islamic society [see bImaristan]. The relation 
of their design and development to earlier poor and 
sick relief facilities offered by some Christian monas¬ 
teries has not yet been fully delineated, but it is evi¬ 
dent that the mediaeval Islamic hospital was a more 
elaborate institution with a wider range of functions. 

The Islamic hospital served several purposes: a 
centre of medical treatment, a convalescent home for 
those recovering from illness or accidents, an insane 
asylum, and a retirement home giving basic mainte¬ 
nance needs for the aged and infirm who lacked a 
family to care for them. It is unlikely that any truly 
wealthy person would have gone to a hospital, unless 
they were taken ill while travelling far from home. 
Except under unusual circumstances, all the medical 
needs of the wealthy and powerful would have been 
administered in the home. Though Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian doctors working in hospitals were not uncommon, 
we do not know what proportion of the patients would 
have been non-Muslim. An association with a hospi¬ 
tal seems to have been highly desirable for a physician, 
and some teaching occurred in hospitals, especially in 
Baghdad and later in Damascus and Cairo, but most 
medical instruction was probably acquired through 
private tutoring and apprenticeship. 

The association of the Umayyad caliph al-Walld I 
[</.y.] with the establishment of the first hospital in 
Islam has been demonstrated to be unjustified, and 
the formative role of Gondeshapur in their develop¬ 
ment has been overemphasised. Available evidence 
suggests that the first Islamic hospital was founded in 
Baghdad by order of Harun al-Rashfd. The most 
important of the Baghdad hospitals was that estab¬ 
lished in 372/982 by c Adud al-Dawla and we possess 
the fullest information about the great Syro-Egyptian 
hospitals of the 6 th/12th and 7th/13th centuries. 

Following the death in 560/1165 of the head of 
the c AdudI hospital in Ba gh dad. Ibn al-Tilmidh, sev¬ 
eral physicians left Baghdad for Damascus and the 
Nuri hospital. One of Ibn al-Tilrmdh’s students to 
emigrate was Ibn al-Mutran (d. 587/1191), a Chris¬ 
tian who converted to Islam and found in Salah al- 
Dfn a generous patron, enabling him to develop a 
personal library said to contain 10,000 volumes. Ibn 
al-Mutran’s major writing, K. Bustan al-atibba 3 wa-rawdat 
al-alibba\ consists of numerous quotations from ear¬ 
lier authorities interspersed with his own comments, 
somewhat in the style of al-Razfs Hawi but on a 
smaller and more organised scale. The leading figure 
in the teaching of learned medicine in Syria and 
Egypt in the 7 th/13th century was Muha dhdh ab al- 
Dln c Abd al-Rahim b. c Alf, known as al-Dakhwar (d. 


628/1230), who had studied medicine with Ibn al- 
Mutran and in turn taught many students in Damascus, 
where he was associated with the Nun hospital. He 
established upon his death a madrasa [q. z>.] which was 
devoted solely to instruction in medicine. The school 
opened in 628/1231, about a month after al-Dakhwar 
died, and it was still in existence in 820/1417 when 
it underwent repairs. 

His two most famous students were Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi‘a and Ibn al-Nafis. Ibn Abi Usaybfa [q.v.\ was 
born into a family of Damascene physicians and in 
his day was a noted oculist practicing at the Nun 
hospital. Today his name is more readily associated 
with his K. c Uyun al-anba 3 Ji tabakat al-atibba\ in which 
he gives the biographies of over 380 physicians and 
scholars. His work greatly expands the earlier bio- 
bibliographic accounts given by Ibn al-Kifti 

Ibn al-Nafis [ 9 . 0 .], usually referred to in Arabic 
sources by his nisba al-Kurashi, was a noted jurist as 
well as a prolific writer of medical tracts. He under¬ 
took an enormous medical compendium called K al- 
Shamil fi ’1-sina‘a al-tibbiyya , which was projected to 
extend to 300 volumes, of which he completed only 
80 (portions are preserved in nine manuscripts, one 
of which is an autograph [Palo Alto, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, Lane Medical Library, ms. Z 276]). He also 
wrote on ophthalmology and produced a commen¬ 
tary on K al-Masa’il fi ’ l-tibb by Hunayn b. Ishak. 

While the earliest epitome of the Kanun seems to 
have been that by al-Ilaki ( jl. 460/1068), a pupil of 
Ibn Sfna, it was not really until the late 6 th/12th 
century that a serious need was perceived for aids to 
understanding the Kanun. The Egyptian Jewish physi¬ 
cian Ibn Djumay*, who died in 594/1198, composed 
possibly the earliest commentary on the Kanun. In the 
7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, commentaries and 
epitomes followed in rapid succession, and it was this 
industry of glossing and condensing the Kanun that 
assured the encyclopaedia its pre-eminent position in 
mediaeval medicine. 

The most widely read of all abridgements of the 
Kanun was that titled K. al-Mudjiz written by Ibn al- 
Nafis. He also composed a commentary on the entire 
Kanun that became an authoritative work in its own 
right, and in it he criticised Ibn Slna for, amongst 
other things, spreading his discussion of anatomy over 
several different sections of the Kanun. Ibn al-Nafis 
then prepared a separate commentary on the anatomy 
which is preserved in several copies, one completed 
in 640/1242 some 46 years before his death (Los 
Angeles, UCLA Biomedical Library, Coll. 1062, ms. 
80), and in it Ibn al-Nafis described the movement 
of blood through the pulmonary transit (the pulmo¬ 
nary circulation) some three centuries before it was de¬ 
scribed by Europeans [see tashrIh]. Ibn al-Nafis spent 
much of his life in Cairo, where he died in 687/1288 
bequeathing his house and library to the recently- 
constructed Mansur! hospital there. 

In Damascus, an important pupil of both Ibn al- 
Nafis and Ibn Abi Usaybfa was the Christian physi¬ 
cian Ibn al-Kuff [q.v. in Suppl.], who taught medicine 
in Damascus and composed what appears to be the 
only mediaeval Arabic treatise devoted solely to 
surgery. This manual (K al- ( Umda Ji sina'at al-djiraha) 
covered all aspects of surgical care except ophthal¬ 
mology, which he considered to be a speciality with 
its own technical literature. 

Only two areas of medicine developed their own 
extensive specialist literature: ophthalmology and phar¬ 
macology. Nearly every medical compendium had 
chapters on both subjects, but the most comprehensive 
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coverage was to be found in the large number of 
monographs devoted solely to eye diseases or simple 
and compound remedies. 

Ophthalmology was a topic in which mediaeval 
Islamic writers displayed considerable originality [see 
c ayn and ramad]. Early in the 3rd/9th century, both 
Ibn Masawayh and his student Hunayn b. Ishak wrote 
influential monographs on the subject. Though based 
to a large extent upon Greek sources, they already 
show considerable advancement in knowledge over 
that in the extant Greek writings, including knowledge 
of some previously unrecognised pathological condi¬ 
tions such as pannus (sabal in Arabic), for which intri¬ 
cate surgical procedures soon developed. One of the 
most highly-regarded ophthalmological manuals was 
that covering 130 eye ailments written by 4 All b. ‘Isa 
[^.p.] who practised in Ba gh dad in the 4th/ 10th cen¬ 
tury, the Tadhkirat al-KahhaUn. A near-contemporary 
of his was ‘Ammar al-Mawsilf [q.v], who was origi¬ 
nally from ‘Irak but moved to Egypt where he dedi¬ 
cated his only writing, a treatise on eye diseases, to 
the Fatimid ruler al-Hakim [q.v ]. ‘Ammar’s treatise 
discusses only 48 diseases, but contains some inter¬ 
esting clinical cases and a claim to have designed a 
hollow cataract needle for the removal of the cataract 
from the eye by suction. This method of removal was 
attributed by al-RazI in his K. al-Haivt to a Greek 
physician, Antyllus, of the 2nd century A.D.; others, 
such as al-Zahrawf, said they had heard of such a 
procedure, but had not seen it performed. The his¬ 
tory and efficacy of this supposed method of cataract 
removal has been the subject of recent studies. The 
method of cataract treatment undoubtedly widely prac¬ 
ticed since antiquity, was that of couching, in which 
the opaque lens (or “crystalline humour”) is not 
removed but rather pushed to one side. There is evi¬ 
dence that in some locales there were people who 
did nothing but couch cataracts; they were probably 
itinerant and not highly trained in other medical mat¬ 
ters. For example, Kutb al-Din al-Shlrazf [q.v.] wrote 
in 682/1283 in his commentary on Ibn Slna’s Kanun 
that he carried out procedures such as bloodletting, 
suturing, the surgical removal (lakf) of the eye condi¬ 
tions pannus and pterygium, but would not under¬ 
take couching of cataracts ( kadh ) as not befitting him. 

For reasons as yet unknown, there was during the 
6 th/12th and 7th/13th centuries an unprecedented 
interest in composing Arabic treatises on ophthal¬ 
mology. In Spain, Muhammad b. Kassum b. Aslam 
al-Ghafikl \g.v], of whom essentially nothing is known, 
wrote K. al-Murshid fi tibb al-ayn, consisting of nine 
chapters covering all aspects of the medical, surgical, 
and pharmaceutical treatment of the ocular disorders 
then recognised. The first chapter is of particular inter¬ 
est for its discussion of the ethics of oculists and a 
paraphrase of the Hippocratic oath. In Cairo, Fath 
al-Din al-Kays! (d. 657/1258) dedicated his ophthal¬ 
mological manual to al-Malik al-Salih II Nadjm al- 
Din Ayyub [q.v] ■ His treatise, K Jlatifyat al-jikar fi 
c ila(j} amrad al-basar, consists of seventeen chapters deal¬ 
ing with the anatomy and physiology of the eye and 
with the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 124 eye 
conditions, some apparently described here for the 
first time. About a decade later, another comprehen¬ 
sive ocular manual was composed in Syria by Khalifa 
b. Abi ’l-Mahasin [^.z>.], who meticulously cited the 
previous writers on the subject from whom he drew 
material. Al-Kaysl is not among them, and so we are 
left to conclude that al-Kaysfs treatise was not yet 
available in northern Syria, where Khalifa apparently 
worked. The manual by Khalifa includes a consider¬ 


able amount of novel material, including diagram¬ 
matic charts of ophthalmological instruments and the 
first recorded instance of the use of a magnet to 
remove a foreign object from the eye—in this case 
a piece of a needle that had broken while couching 
a cataractous eye. 

Another important 7th/13th-century ophthalmolog¬ 
ical treatise was K. Mur al-uyun wa-djami ( al-funun whose 
author is commonly referred to as Salah al-Din b. 
Yusuf al-Kahhal al-Hamawf; it has been demonstrated, 
however, that the treatise was composed by one Abu 
Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Abi 'l-Radja J (see G. Schoeler, 
in Isi , lxiv [1987], 89-97). This particular manual is 
unusual in examining at length the optical explana¬ 
tion of vision, and it also has illustrations of instru¬ 
ments and an interesting diagram showing a quarter 
section of an eye along two different planes. A very 
thorough and systematic explication of 7th/13th- 
century ophthalmological knowledge was presented by 
Ibn al-Nafis in his K al-Muhadhdhab ji tibb al J ayn. Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, in his biographical dictionary, devoted 
two chapters to his contemporaries in Syria and Egypt, 
and yet al-Kays! was the only one of the Syrian- 
Egyptian oculists contemporary with him to receive 
his attention. It is curious that he omitted to mention 
Ibn al-Nafis or Khalifa or Ibn Abi ’1-Radja* (ps.-Salah 
al-Din), though there is one manuscript copy, now in 
Damascus (Zahiriyya ms. 4883 tibb, fol. 104b), of Ibn 
Abi UsaybiVs K. e Uyun al-anbd* which has a paragraph 
at the end of the treatise concerning Ibn al-Nafis, but 
it appears to be an addition to a recent copy. In the 
following century, the Egyptian scholar Ibn al-Akfanl 
[see ibn al-akfanT. 3, in Suppl.] wrote an ophthalmo¬ 
logical text, K. Kashf al-rayn ji ahwal al J ayn , and then 
prepared an abridgement of it. Later in the 8th/14th 
century Sadaka b. Ibrahim al-Shadhill composed his 
K al-'Umda al-kuhliyya fi ’l-amrad al-basariyya which 
contains some interesting evidence of the level and 
frequency of ocular surgery in his day. The decline in 
originality characteristic of the majority of medical 
compositions after the 8th/14th century can be seen 
in a manual written in the 9th/15th century by the 
Egyptian oculist Ntir al-Din ‘All b. al-MunawI, for it 
actually consists of the abridgement which al-Akfanl 
wrote of his own treatise, alongside of which al- 
Munawl placed the text of al-Akfanl’s longer manual 
as well as the relevant passages from Ibn al-Nafis’s 
treatise on ophthalmology. 

In pharmacology, Islamic writers surpassed their 
earlier models, primarily because their broader geo¬ 
graphic horizons brought them into contact with drugs 
unknown to earlier peoples. Knowledge of medicinal 
substances was based initially upon the approximately 
500 substances described by Dioscorides [see diyus- 
kurIdis]. From the formularies of Sabur b. Sahl and 
al-Kindl [q.vv ], and a treatise on the medical regime 
for pilgrims to Mecca (R. Ji tadbir safar al-hadfjf) writ¬ 
ten by Kusta b. Luka, it is evident that by the 3rd/9th 
century many medicaments were being used that were 
unknown in Hellenistic medicine, including camphor 
[see kafur] , musk [see misk] , and sal-ammoniac [see al- 
nushadir], as well as commodities previously unknown 
to Europe, such as cotton [see kutn]. For other for¬ 
mularies, see akrabadhTn. Numerous treatises were 
composed on materia medica , often with extensive philo¬ 
logical interests [see nabat and adwiya]. Most influ¬ 
ential of all was the manual by Ibn al-Baytar [q.v], 
which was an alphabetical guide to over 1,400 medica¬ 
ments in 2,324 separate entries, taken from his own 
observations as well as over 260 written sources which 
he quotes. His enormous manual formed the basis of 
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many subsequent guides to medicinal substances. New 
equipment was also developed for pharmaceutics. 
“Albarello” is the name given today in Europe to 
drug jars having a contracted waist, the earliest exam¬ 
ples of which were made in Syria in the 6th/12th 
century. There was also a large and varied industry 
of mortar and pestle design and production. 

The topic of poisons was of great interest in both 
antiquity and in mediaeval Islam. Snake and dog bites 
as well as the ill effects of scorpions and spiders and 
other animals caused much concern, while the poi¬ 
sonous properties of various minerals and plants, such 
as aconite, mandrake, and black hellebore, were ex¬ 
ploited. A particularly important Arabic treatise on 
antidotes was written in 669/1270 in Syria by c AlT 
b. c Abd al-'Azim al-Ansarf (unique copy, Bethesda, 
Md., National Library of Medicine, ms. A64). It not 
only describes plants found in Syria at the time, but 
incorporates extensive quotations from other treatises, 
including some otherwise lost today, such as a trea¬ 
tise on antidotes by the Egyptian physician al-Tammri 
(d. 370/980) and an illustrated herbal by the Syrian 
Rashid al-Din al-Mansur b. al-Suri (d. 641/1243) [see 
further, summ]. 

Other topics were sometimes the subjects of mono¬ 
graphs, but they did not generate a large specialist 
literature. Such topics included anatomy [see tashrIh], 
colic, haemorrhoids, skin diseases, forgetfulness, head¬ 
aches, melancholia, fevers, bloodletting [see fassad, in 
Suppl.], embryology [see 'arTb b. sa c d al-katib al- 
kurtubI] , and care of children [see saghIr] . In the case 
of surgery [see djarrah and khitan], Ibn al-Kuff’s 
book on it was not as influential as the surgical chapter 
from the encyclopaedia by al-Zahrawi, which was illus¬ 
trated with drawings of instruments and often circu¬ 
lated independently from the encyclopaedia. A Turkish 
version of al-Zahrawf’s surgical chapter was prepared 
for Mehemmed II Fatih [g.v.], but human figures were 
introduced into the illustrations, reducing the instru¬ 
ments to insignificance; it was probably never intended 
as a guide to a physician but rather as an enter¬ 
taining present to a ruler. Other topics, such as lep¬ 
rosy [see djudham, in Suppl.] and malaria [see malarya] 
were discussed in encyclopaedias and have interested 
modern scholars, but were not themselves the sub¬ 
jects of monographs. 

In certain regions the functioning of medical prac- 
tioners was overseen by a ra’is al-atibba J and/or a 
muhtasib. Though little is known about the actual duties 
of the former, a number of manuals were written as 
guides for the latter [see hisba]. Prior to the 6th/12th 
century, the manuals only briefly mentioned the med¬ 
ical profession, and then mostly in relation to drugs, 
weights, and measures. Al-Shayzarf (d. 589/1193), a 
physician working in Aleppo, wrote a manual re¬ 
quiring that the Hippocratic oath be administered to 
physicians, oculists examined for their knowledge of 
Hunayn b. Ishak’s K. al- c Ashr makalat fi l J ayn , bone set¬ 
ters tested with the Arabic version of Paul of Aegina’s 
surgical chapter, and surgeons required to know a par¬ 
ticular book by Galen. Later manuals repeated these 
requirements, but there is little evidence as to what 
extent such examinations were actually conducted. It 
has also been asserted that a mediaeval Islamic physi¬ 
cian was granted a license (idjaza) following the comple¬ 
tion of his education. There is, however, no evidence 
for a uniform, standardised, or controlled system of 
medical education, though there are preserved today 
a number of signed statements at the end of treatises 
that a student has read and understood a given text 
in the presence of the author or established physician. 


Such certifications are not equivalent to licensing a phy¬ 
sician upon completion of an approved period of train¬ 
ing, nor is the term i($az<x found in such documents. 

Magical and folkloric practices, as well as astro¬ 
logical medicine, also formed part of the medical plu¬ 
ralism. One of the most obvious uses of charms and 
incantations was to protect against epidemics, whose 
occurrences were devastating, unpredictable and little 
understood, but they were also used to protect against 
every sort of disease and misfortune as well as the 
evil eye. Certain verses of the Kur’an were considered 
especially beneficial, and magical alphabets and other 
sigla were combined to form amulets, which (after the 
6 th/12th century) might include magic squares [see 
wafk]. That such practices were not the sole domain 
of the poor is evident in the magic-medicinal bowls 
made for Ayyubid and Mamluk rulers. Large num¬ 
bers of magic-medicinal bowls are preserved today, 
engraved with magical symbols and Kur’anic verses. 
According to inscriptions on the early specimens, they 
were thought useful for a variety of ailments, includ¬ 
ing stomach complaints, headache, nosebleeds, scor¬ 
pion stings, bites of snakes and mad dogs, and would 
assist in childbirth. Curiously, neither the magic- 
medicinal bowls nor the talismanic shirts (of which a 
considerable number of Safawid, Ottoman and Mughal 
examples are recorded) are mentioned in the written 
literature that has been so far examined. The writ¬ 
ings of learned physicians, such as al-Razi, are not 
entirely devoid of sympathetic magic, for occasional 
references are found to sympathetic remedies involving 
magical principles. Throughout the society, in varying 
degrees, there was room for popular explanations and 
cures alongside the more learned approaches. 

Early modern European influences can be seen in 
Safawid medicine [see safawids. IV. ii. 1]. The ear¬ 
liest treatise on syphilis {atishak) appears to be a Persian 
essay written in 977/1569 by c Imad al-Dfn Mahmud 
Shlrazi, who also wrote a separate tract on China 
Root (cub-i cinl ), the rhizome of an Old World species 
of Smilax advocated for syphilis and as a general 
panacea. This new drug for treating a new disease 
was rapidly incorporated into Arabic medical writings. 
For example, Dawud al-Antaki [g.v.] included in his 
Tadhkira a similar description of syphilis and China 
Root. Al-Antaki also relied heavily upon medieval 
Islamic writers and earlier Greek sources, for which 
he learnt Greek so as to study them directly. 

At the Ottoman court of the 11th/17th century, 
the early-modern European concept of “chemical 
medicine” was introduced through the writings of the 
court physician to Mehemmed IV [g.v.], Salih b. Nasr 
b. Sallum, who translated into Arabic several Latin 
writings by Oswald Croll (d. 1609), professor of med¬ 
icine at the University of Marburg, and Daniel Sennert 
(d. 1637), professor of medicine at Wittenberg. Both 
men were followers of Paracelsus (d. 1541), who em¬ 
ployed mineral acids, inorganic salts and alchemical 
procedures in the production of remedies. Many of 
the medicaments required distillation processes and 
plants that were indigenous to the New World, such 
as guaiacum and sarsaparilla. Ibn Sallum’s treatises 
not only reflected the new “chemical medicine” but 
also described for the first time in Arabic a number 
of “new” diseases, such as scurvy, anaemia, chlorosis, 
the English sweat (a type of influenza) and plica polo- 
nica (an East European epidemic of matted and crusted 
hair caused by infestation with lice). By the 17th cen¬ 
tury it is evident that Vesalius’s De humani corporis fab- 
rica printed in Basel in 1542 was known in the Safawid 
and Ottoman empires [see tashrTh]. At the same 
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time, at the Ottoman court there was a revival of in¬ 
terest in terra lemnia (an ancient Greek medicinal earth) 
as a remedy for plague. 

In the early 18th century, there was continued 
Ottoman interest in Paracelsian medicine, though there 
was also opposition from practitioners of mediaeval 
humoral medicine. When plague befell Istanbul, Mus¬ 
tafa III [< 7 .p.] ordered a Turkish translation to be made 
of two treatises by Hermann Boerhaave (d. 1738), a 
Dutch medical reformer. These versions, made by the 
court physician SubhT-zade f Abd al-'Azfz in collabora¬ 
tion with the Austrian interpreter Thomas von Herbert, 
attempted through explanations and glosses to har¬ 
monise the European medicine with the traditional 
medicine. 

In the 19th century, profound changes occurred in 
the teaching of medicine, and as. European medicine 
was introduced on a large scale, many European texts 
were translated into Arabic and Persian. In 1828 a 
medical school near Cairo was established at which 
French, Italian, and German professors taught Euro¬ 
pean medicine, and in 1850 a military medical school, 
the Dar al-Funun, was founded in Tehran where in¬ 
struction was given in French by professors from 
Austria and Italy. Yet medical pluralism remains even 
today, with traditional and folkloric practices and trea¬ 
tises on al-tibb al-nabawi still forming part of the spec¬ 
trum of medical care. 

In the 5th/11th century, Arabic medical theories 
and practices began to filter into Europe. One of the 
earliest to be translated was an abbreviated version 
of Hunayn b. Ishak’s K. al-Masa’il fi Ttibb, known in 
Latin as the Isagoge , which was fundamental in estab¬ 
lishing the basic conceptual framework of medicine 
in Europe. The major writings of al-Madjusf (Haly 
Abbas), al-Razf (Rhazes), and Ibn Sfna (Avicenna) were 
all translated into Latin by the mid-7th/13th century. 
The name Mesue was associated with several influ¬ 
ential Latin treatises, only some of which were actu¬ 
ally written by Ibn Masawayh. The writings of Ishak 
b. Sulayman al-Isra’flf and Ibn al-Djazzar had con¬ 
siderable circulation through Latin versions, as did the 
K. al-Kulliyydt (Colliget) of Ibn Rushd (Averroes). The 
surgical chapter by al-Zahrawf (Abulcasis) enjoyed 
great popularity in Europe, as did the Takmrn al-sihha 
of Ibn Butlan, known as Tacuim or Tacuinum sanitatis. 
With only a few exceptions, no Islamic medical writ¬ 
ers who lived after Ibn Butlan are represented by 
Latin translations of their writings. A subject of debate 
is whether a Latin translation of Ibn al-Nafis’s descrip¬ 
tion of the pulmonary circulation was available in the 
16th century [see tashrih]. 

In the 16th century, Europeans again became inter¬ 
ested in medical practices in the Islamic world. For 
example, Leonhard Rauwolf travelled in Syria, Iraq, 
and Palestine from 1573 to 1575 to collect plant spec¬ 
imens and record customs. Before travelling there, he 
had read Latin translations of Avicenna, Rhazes and 
Averroes. In the next century, Joseph Labrosse (Fr. 
Angelus of St Joseph) went to Rome in 1662 to study 
Arabic for two years and then travelled to Isfahan to 
study Persian, where he used medicine as a means 
of propagating Christianity. Upon return to France 
he published in 1681 the Pharmacopoea persica which 
consisted of a Latin translation of the Tibb-i shifd'i by 
Muzaffar b. Muhammad al-Husaynf al-Shifa’f (d. 974/ 
1556) with comments by Labrosse. In the 18th century, 
two Latin translations of al-Razf s treatise on small¬ 
pox and measles were made at a time when there 
was much interest in inoculation or variolation for 
smallpox following the description around 1720 of the 


procedure in Turkey by Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tagu, wife of the Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Ottoman court. Pharmacopoeias in European verna¬ 
cular languages continued to show the influence of 
Islamic pharmacology until the beginning of the 19th 
century. 
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tribution a Vetude de-l-ophtalmologie antique et islamique, 
in Jahrbuch d. Romisch-Germanischen fentralmuseums 
Mainz, xxxii (1985), 436-508; Savage-Smith, Ibn al- 
Nafls's “Perfected book on ophthalmology ”, in J. for the 
History of Arabic Science, iv (1980), 147-206; G. Russell, 
The emergence of physiological optics , in Encyclopedia of 
the history of Arabic science, ii, 672-715. For recent 
editions of five texts, see Savage-Smith [book review] 
in Bull, of the Hist, of Medicine, lxvi (1992), 296-300. 

For pharmacology: Dioscurides Triumphans. Ein 
anonymer arabischer Kommentar (End 12. Jahrh. n. Chr.) 
gur Materia Medica, ed. and tr. A. Dietrich [Abh. 
A.W. Gott., phil.-hist. Kl., ser. 3. clxxii, clxxiii), Got¬ 
tingen 1988; Die Dioskurides-Erklarung des Ibn al-Baitar , 
ed. and tr. idem (Abh. A.W. Gott., phil.-hist. Kl., 
ser. 3, cxci), Gottingen 1991; idem, Die Erganzung Ibn 
GulguTs zur Materia medica des Dioscurides (Abh. A.W. 
Gott., phil.-hist. Kl., ser. 3, ccii), Gottingen 1994; 
M.M. Sadek, The Arabic Materia Medica of Dioscorides, 
Quebec 1983; Husang A < lam, art. Botanical studies 
on Iran, in Elr, iv, 391-401; Qusta ibn Luqa’s medical 
regime for the pilgrims to Mecca, ed. and tr. G, Bos, 
Leiden 1992; Bos, The treatise of Ahrun on lethal drugs, 
in fijGAIW, vii (1991-2), 136-71. For pharmaceutical 
equipment, see F. Maddison and Savage-Smith, 
Science, tools and magic (Khalili Coll, of Islamic Art. 
xii), London-Oxford 1997, i, 42-57, and ii, 290-318. 

For recent studies of particular topics: 
Dols, Majnun\ idem, Leprosy in medieval Arabic medi¬ 
cine, in J. of the Hist, of Medicine, xxxiv (1979), 314-33; 
U. Weisser, feugung Vererbung und pranatale Entwick- 
lung in der Medizin des arabisch-islamischen Mittelalters, 
Erlangen 1983; A. Giladi, Some observations on infan¬ 
ticide in medieval Muslim society, in 1JMES, xxii (1990), 
185-200; idem, Children of Islam, London 1992; X. de 
Planhol, art. Cholera, in Elr, v, 504-11. 

For surgery: Albucasis, On Surgery and Instruments, 
ed. and tr. M.S. Spink and G.L. Lewis, Berkeley- 
London 1973 (cf. rev. in History of Science, xiv [1976], 
245-64); F. Sanagustin, La chirurgie dans le Canon de la 
medecine (al-Qanun fi-t-tibb) d’Avicenna (Ibn Slna), in 
Arabica, xxxiii (1986), 84-122; S.K. Hamarneh, Ex¬ 
cavated surgical instruments from Old Cairo, Egypt, in Annali 
dell’Istituto a Museo di Storia della Scienze di Firenze, 
ii (1977), 3-13; W. Floor, art. Bloodletting, in Elr, iv, 
315-6. 

For education: J. Chr. Biirgel, Adab und Ltidal 
in al-Ruham's Adab at-Tablb, in fDMG, cxvii (1967), 
90-102; M. Levey, Medical ethics of medieval Islam, 
with special reference to al-Ruhawi's “Practical ethics of the 
physician", in Trans. Amer. Philosophical Soc., N.S. lvii/3, 
Philadelphia 1967; G. Leiser, Medical education in 
Islamic lands from the seventh to the fourteenth century, in 
J. of the Hist, of Medicine, xxxviii (1983), 48-75; H.H. 
Biesterfeldt, Some opinions on the physician's remunera¬ 
tion in medieval Islam, in Bull, of the History of Medicine, 
lviii (1984), 16-27; Ruhawl, Adab al-Tablb , facs. ed. 
F. Sezgin, Frankfurt 1985; R.P. Buckley, The Muhtasib, 
in Arabica, xxxix (1992), 59-117. 

For magical/astrological medicine: Mad- 
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dison and Savage-Smith, Science , took and magic, i, 
59-147; Dols, Majnun, 261-310; Klein-Franke, Iatro- 
mathematics in Islam. A study on Tuhanna Ibn as-Saifs 
book on “Astrological medicine ” (Texte und Studien z. 
Orientalistik, 3), Hildesheim 1984; P. Johnstone, 
Tradition in Arabic medicine , in Palestine Exploration Quar¬ 
terly (1975), 23-37; G.C. Anawati, Trois talismans musul- 
mans en arabe provenant du Mali (Marche de Mopti), in 
AI, xi (1972), 287-339; J.A. Navarro and J. Martinez 
Ruiz, Medicina, farmacopea y magia en el “Miscelaneo de 
Salomon ”, Granada 1987; C. Burnett, Magic and div¬ 
ination in the Middle Ages. Texts and techniques in the 
Islamic and Christian worlds , Variorum, Aldershot 1997. 

For early modern influences: Leiser and 
Dols, Evliya Chelebfs Description of medicine in seventeenth- 
century Egypt, in Sudhoffs Archiv, lxxii (1987), 197-216, 
lxxiii (1988), 49-68; Savage-Smith, Drug therapy of 
eye diseases in seventeenth-century Islamic medicine , in Phar¬ 
macy in History , xxix (1987), 3-28; J. Raby, Terra 
lemnia and the potteries of the Golden Horn. An antique 
revival under Ottoman auspices , in Byzantinische Forschungen, 
xxi (1995), 305-42; J.W. Estes and L. Kuhnke, French 
observations of disease and drug use in late eighteenth-century 
Cairo , in J. of the Hist, of Medicine , xxxix (1984), 121- 
52; Kuhnke, Lives at risk. Public health in nineteenth- 
century Egypt , Berkeley 1990; N.E. Gallagher, Egypt's 
other wars. Epidemics and the politics of public health, 
Syracuse ca. 1990; H. Ziai, UCLA Bio-Medical library, 
19th-century Persian medical manuscripts. A description, 
typescript, Los Angeles ca. 1990. 

For influence in Europe: D. Jacquart and 
F. Micheau, La medecine arabe et fOccident medieval, 
Paris 1990; D.C. Lindberg, The Western reception of 
Arabic optics, and Jacquart, The influence of Arabic med¬ 
icine in the medieval West, in Encyclopedia of the history 
of Arabic science, ii, 716-29, iii, 963-84; S. Lieber- 
knecht, Die Canones des Pseudo-Mesue, eine Mittelalterliche 
Purgantien-Lehre (Quellen u. Studien z. Geschichte d. 
Pharmazie, 71), Stuttgart 1995; Savage-Smith, John 
Channing, eighteenth-century apothecary and Arabist, in 
Pharmacy in history , xxx (1988), 63-80; eadem, Europe 
and Islam, in Western medicine. An illustrated history, ed. 

1. Loudon, Oxford 1997, 40-53: N.G. Siraisi, Avicenna 
in Renaissance Italy, Princeton 1987. 

(Emilie Savage-Smith) 

2. Medical exchanges between China and 
the Islamic world. 

It has been often assumed that the battle near 
Talas in July 751, where Western Turks and Arabs 
destroyed the Chinese army, marks the end of direct 
Chinese influence in Central and Western Asia, but 
this assumption must be revised. 

The two main channels of contact between the 
Chinese and the Muslim peoples during the Middle 
Ages were the continental Silk Road leading west¬ 
wards from north-west China. The other one, the 
“Oceanic Silk Road”, connected the south-west coast of 
China with India and Persia. This latter route espe¬ 
cially served the exchange of herbal drugs and med¬ 
ical knowledge from both sides. This is evidenced, 
inasmuch as China is concerned, by the work Hai 
yao ben cao (“Materia medica from the Oceanic route”), 
written by Li Xun, a Persian who knew Chinese well 
and became famous also as a Chinese poet. He lived 
in the 9th/10th century A.D. Many kinds of herbs 
which were imported from Persia and other Muslim 
countries, as well as the names of Chinese herbs which 
were exported to these countries, have been recorded 
in the work Song Hui Tao (“Historical records of the 
Song dynasty”). The widespread use of Chinese herbal 
medicine by Muslim physicians is attested already by 


al-Kindl (3rd/9th century [q.v.J) in his pharmacopoeia. 

Chinese medicine soon gained increasing influ¬ 
ence. In his Canon of Medicine, Ibn Slna listed and re¬ 
commended 17 medical herbs which, as he added, 
were “imported from China” ( yu'ta biha [tudjlab] min 
bilad al-Siri). This is another piece of evidence of 
Sino-Arabic exchange of herbal drugs at that time. 
While the Muslim physicians generally followed Galen 
(Djalinus [q.vf], Ibn Slna’s pulse theory and pulse 
diagnosis followed more closely the Chinese pulse diag¬ 
nosis, displayed e.g. in Wang Shu-he’s book Mai jing 
(“Classic of pulses”, 2nd century A.D.). There are 
many similarities between Ibn Slna’s Canon and Chinese 
medical theories, e.g. in regard to the holistic under¬ 
standing of the human body, the principles of combin¬ 
ing medical herbal formulae, the process of aging and 
the role of the body fluids, alimentary therapy, etc. 

Chinese medicine was especially promoted by the 
great historian Rashid al-Dln Fadl Allah Tablb (ca. 
645-718/ftt. 1247-1318 [q.vf), who served three Ilkhan 
rulers as Grand Vizier. Being himself also a physi¬ 
cian, Rashid al-Dln was interested in Chinese medi¬ 
cine. He had contacts with Chinese physicians and 
ordered one of his pupils to go to China and collect 
Chinese medical books. He had them translated into 
Persian and edited them, together with an extensive 
preface of his own, under the name Tansuk-nama, 
“Book of precious information”; the subtitle given by 
Rashid al-Dln is “The Ilkhan’s treasure book of 
Chinese sciences”. Of this book, divided into 4 parts, 
only one part, together with Rashid al-Dln’s preface, 
has been preserved in a unique Istanbul manuscript. 

Its main part has been identified as commentary 
of a commentary on the Mai jue, i.e. “Pulse poem”, 
which was very popular in China during the Song 
and the Yin-Yuan dynasties (12th-14th centuries). At 
that time, the Mai jue was by mistake attributed to 
Wang Shu-he. This mistake was repeated also by 
Rashid al-Dln, although the correct name Mai jue is 
also mentioned in the Tansuk-nama. The quotations 
from the Mai jue have been embodied into the Tansuk- 
nama in its original Chinese version, transliterated into 
Arabic letters, together with explanatory remarks. The 
manuscript of the Tansuk-nama contains also several 
drawings of high quality displaying inner organs, the 
circuit of life-energy (Qi) and astronomical computa¬ 
tions. Thus although this work is only fragmentarily 
preserved, it is of great significance for the history of 
Chinese medicine being the first version, known so 
far, of Chinese medical literature transmitted to the 
Islamic West. 

Bibliography : Henri Fouquet, Essai sur le Pouls, 
par rapport aux affections des principaux Orgagnes, avec 
des figures qui representent les Cataters du Pouls, dans ses 
affections ..., Montpellier 1767; A. Siiheyl Unver, Tan- 
suknamei Ilhan der fununu ulumu hatayi mukaddernesi, 
Istanbul 1939; idem, Recent researches on the Wang Shu 
Ho text, in Tib Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi, Istanbul (1944); 
Fan Xingzhuen, Historical facts of the interchanges between 
Chinese and Arabic medicines , in Jnal. of Medical Hist., 
Beijing, iv (1952) (in Chinese); J. Needham, Science 
and civilization in China, i, Introductory orientation, Cam¬ 
bridge 1954;Jutta Rail, zjur persischen Obersetzung eines 
Mo-chueh, eines chinesischen medizinischen Textes, in Oriens 
Extremus, vii (1960), 152-7; G.E. von Grunebaum, 
Der Islam in seiner klassischen Epoche, Berlin 1963, Eng. 
tr. Classical Islam, a history 600-1258, London 1970; 
K. Jahn, Wissenschaftliche Kontakte zwischen Iran und 
China in der Mongolenzeit, in Anzeiger der osterr. Akad. 
der Wiss., phil.-hist.Kl, cvi (1971), 199-211; idem, 
China in der islamischen Geschichtsschreibung, in ibid. , cviii 
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(1971), 63-73; Yue Jia-ming, Chinese medicine in Iran, 
in Jnal. of Medical Hist., Beijing (1984), 28-30 (in 
Chinese); H.W. Haussig, Die Geschichte Jentralasiem 
und der Siedenstrasse in islamischer feit, Darmstadt 1988; 
F. Klein-Franke and Zhu Ming, Rashid ad'Din as a 
transmitter of Chinese medicine to the West , in Le Museon, 
cix (1996), 395-404. 

(F. Klein-Franke and Zhu, Ming) 
TIBB AT al- KH URD [see baltistan] . 

TIBBU [see tubu]. 

TIBESTI, a mountain massif of the central 
Sahara, forming part of the elevated land running 
from the Adrar of the Ifoghas [see adrar] in north¬ 
eastern Mali to the Nuba mountains of Sudan. 

It lies roughly between lats. 23° and 19° 30' N. 
and longs. 16° and 19° 30' E., being about 480 
km/300 miles long and up to 350 km/200 miles wide, 
and includes the highest peak of the Sahara, the vol¬ 
canic summit Emi Koussi (3,415 m/11,200 feet). Three 
great, deeply-cut dry wadis indicate, as elsewhere in 
the Sahara, a formerly more humid climate. There 
are oases, mainly in the north and centre of the mas¬ 
sif, the chief one being Bardai. Most of Tibesti now 
falls politically within the Chad Republic, with its 
northeastern outlier in Libya and its westernmost tip 
on the frontier with Niger. The sparse population, 
mainly nomadic but with some sedentaries, is that of 
the Teda branch of the Tubu [q.v] “people of Tibesti”. 
The region was traversed and partly explored by 
Gustav Nachtigal in 1869, and more fully described 
by Col. Jean Tilho in the early 20th century, but it 
was not really pacified for France until 1930 or after. 
For the recent political history of the region, see the 
Appendix II “Tibesti since Nachtigal’s visit”, in 
Nachtigal, tr. Fisher, i, 423-33; Cad, in Suppi.; and 
tubu. 2. 

Bibliography : G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
3 vols. Berlin-Liepzig 1879-89, i, Eng. tr. A.G.B. 
and H.J. Fisher, 4 vols. London 1971-4, i, 221 ff.; 
J. Tilho, Du lac Tchad aux montagnes du Tibesti, expose 
geographique sommaire de Vexploration de M. Jean Tilho 
dam les regions du Tchad, du Bourkou , de VEnnedi et du 
Tibesti (1912-1917), Paris 1926; M. Dalloni, Mission 
au Tibesti ( 1930-1931 ), Paris 1934; E.-F. Gautier, 
Sahara, the great desert, rev. ed. and Eng. tr. New 
York 1935, repr. London 1970, 160-5; O. Beck 
and P. Huard, Tibesti, carrefour de la prehistoire saha- 
rienne, Paris 1969; C. Le Coeur, Mission au Tibesti, 
carnets de route, 1933-1934, Paris 1970. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TIBRJZ Jsee tabrTz], 

al-TIBRIZI, Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya b. *AlT 
b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. [Muhammad b. Musa 
b. (Yakut, Udaba 3 , vii, 286)] Bistam al-Shavbanl. imam 
ahl al-adab (Yakut, Mu'd^am, i, 823; al-khatib is incor¬ 
rect, see Kiftf, Inbah, iv, 22), celebrated Arab 
philologist (421-502/1030-1109). Born a son of the 
khatib of Tabriz [</.p.], the talented young man em¬ 
barked on the talab al-Sbn at an early age. He did not 
give it up until his appointment at the madrasa [q.v.] al- 
Nizamiyya (inaugurated 459/1067) in Ba gh dad as pro¬ 
fessor of the adab sciences, above all nahw, lugha, c arud, 
and kawafi. Becoming in addition also the librarian, 
he died in the ninth decade of his life on Tuesday, 
28 Djumada II 502/2 February 1109. 

Al-TibrlzFs extended journeys for the sake of study 
give us, through his teachers and their riwayat, infor¬ 
mation about the sources and tendencies of his own 
works. As an inpecunious youth of ca. 22 years of 
age he travelled, with al-Azharfs [^.z>.] Tahdhib al- 
lugha in his backpack, from Tabriz to Syria to join 


the great blind scholar Abu ’l-'Ala 1 al-Ma*arri [q.v.]. 
After two years he moved on to Egypt, where Ibn 
Babashadh (d. 469/1077; Brockelmann, I 2 , 365, S I, 
529), an erstwhile merchant from Daylam now work¬ 
ing as a nahwf and lughawi at the diwan al~in$ha 3 [q.v] 
in Cairo, was introduced by the young man to the 
latest discussions of questions in Arabic philology. 
Probably following a ha al-Tibriz! continued his 
studies of grammar and lexicography in Ba gh dad, and 
from there made a brief journey to Basra to study 
with the well-known al-Fadl al-Kasabanf (d. 444/1052; 
Sezgin, GAS, ix, 115). After his return to Baghdad, 
he set out toward the West and joined, in Sayda 
[q.v], the son of Ibn Djinnl [q.v], ‘All (d. 457 or 
458/1065), who as a philologist had specialised in 
hadith, tafsir, and above all Shaft* I law, and in Sur 
[q.v] or Tyre, Sulaym b. Ayyub al-RazI (d. 447/1055). 
It is no surprise that among al-Tibrizl’s teachers other 
traditionists are also mentioned, e.g. the famous al- 
Khatlb al-Ba gh dadl [q.v]. When in 456/1064 the two 
men met in Damascus and engaged in disputations, 
the latter did not hesitate to acknowledge his being a 
disciple of the much younger al-Tibriz! (Yakut, Udaba 3 , 
i, 255, vii, 286). When later al-Tibriz! himself had 
become a famous professor, he in turn liked to call 
himself a disciple of his much younger colleague, the 
Shaft*I jurisconsult Ibn Barhan (d. 520/1126) who was 
much admired for his sharp mind. At what time he 
visited the great analyst of language, c Abd al-Kahir 
al-Djurdjanl [q.v. in Suppi.] in Gurgan, which the lat¬ 
ter is said never to have left, is not easy to determine. 
For further, at times contradictory, information on his 
journeys, teachers, etc., see Fakhr al-Dln Kabawa’s 
introduction to his edition (based on the autograph 
of 486/1093) of al-TibrizI’s sharh on the Ikhtiyarat al- 
Mufaddal, 4 vols. Damascus 1388-92/1968-72. 

Among al-Tibrlzt’s numerous ( djamm ghafir) stu¬ 
dents, the following may be listed: al-Djawallkl [q.v] 
who studied with him for seventeen years and fol¬ 
lowed him in his position at the Nizamiyya; Ibn Nasir 
al-Salaml (d. 550/1155) through whom al-Tibrizi is 
often quoted; Sa c d al-Khayr al-Ansari from Valencia 
(d. 541/1146) who as a merchant traveled as far as 
China; Abu Tahir al-Sindjl (d. 548/1153 in Marw), 
one of the teachers of al-Sam'anl [q.v]; and Abu 
Tahir al-Silafi [^.&.], who survived him the longest. 
Much was told about the great master, even that he 
habitually drank wine (cf. Yakut, Udaba 3 , i, 253!), that 
he wore silk and a turban of gold brocade, and that 
he had an interest in boys. He also posed as a poet; 
however, he never filled the position of kadi in Ba gh dad 
(read katin in al-SanYanl, Ansab , s.v.; cf. Ibn Khallikan, 
s.v.). 

Al-Tibrfzf’s works were standard textbooks in adab 
instruction. They are (a) commentaries to classic works 
of poetry; (b) revised versions of, and glosses on, lex¬ 
icographical monographs; (c) commentaries on intro¬ 
ductions to syntax and on grammatical problems, also 
on the Kur’an; and, finally, (d) a handbook on met¬ 
rics and rhyme. In toto they consist of the following 
extant, and mostly printed, works: 

(a) Sharh on the seven, or ten, Mdallakat [q.v], see 
Sezgin, GAS, ii, 51, ix, 256 (ed. *Abd al-Salam al- 
HufT, Beirut 1405/1985); sharh on al-Mufaddaliyyat [q.v] 
or Ikhtiyarat al-Mufaddal, see GAS, ii, 54, ix, 257 
(cf. S.A. Bonebakker, in BiOr, xii [1965], 245-7); the 
middle sharh on al-Hamasa [q.v], see GAS, ii, 71, ix, 
259 (cf. Brockelmann, II 2 , 658); sharh on the Diwan 
of al-Nabigha [q.v], see GAS, ii, 112 (for the one on 
Imra* al-Kays see O. Rescher, in /J9MG, Ixviii [1914], 
63); sharh on the Lamiyyat al-Arab of al-Shanfara [q.v]. 
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see GAS, ii, 135; shark on Banal Su e ad of Ka £ b b. 
Zuhayr [q.vi\, see GAS, ii, 231, ix, 272 (ed. c Abd al- 
Rahim Yusuf al-Djamal, Cairo 1410/1990); shark, with 
the title al-Mudih, on the Dtwan of al-Mutanabbi [q.vi\, 
see GAS, ii, 494, ix, 293; shark, with tide al-Idah, on 
the Dtwan of Abu Tammam, see GAS, ii, 556 
(cf. 555; viii, 132), ix, 299; shark on Sakt al-zand (Dtwan) 
of Abu ’l-'Ala* al-Ma'arri, see Brockelmann, I 2 , 296, 
S I, 452 (ed. Mustafa al-Sakka et alii, in Shuruh Sakt 
al-zand, 5 vols. Cairo 1364-8/1945-9. 

(b) Tahdhib of Isldh al-mantik of Ibn al-Sikkit [q.vi\, 
see GAS, viii (1982), 131-2 (ed. Fakhr al-Dm Kabawa, 
Beirut 1403/1983; Fawzf c Abd al-‘Azfz Mas f ud, 2 vols. 
Cairo 1406/1986-7); tahdhib of al-Alfiz of Ibn al-Sikkit, 
see GAS, viii, 133; glosses on Tad} al-lugha wa-sihdh 
al- c arabiyya of al-Djawhan [^.y.], see ibid., 216; cf. tahdhib 
of Ghanb al-hadith of Abu £ Ubayd [#.t>.], ibid., 87. 

(c) Shark on al-Luma‘ ji Tnahw of Ibn Djinnl 

see GAS, ix, 175 (cf. Kifti, Inbdh , iv, 24); shark on al- 
Maksura of Ibn Durayd, see GAS, ix, 86 (ed. Kabawa, 
Aleppo 1398/1978); al-Mulakhkhas Ji i c rab al-Kur 3 an, 
see Brockelmann, I 2 , 331 (G. Vajda, Les certificats de lec¬ 
ture, Paris 1956, i [596], cf. Ismael Pasha al-Baghdadi, 
Hadiyyat aT'drifin, ii, 519). 

(d) al-KaJi fi T'arud (or Ji c ilmay al-arud) wa Tkawaji, 
see Brockelmann, I 2 , 331; S I, 492 (ed. al-Hassani 
‘Abd Allah, in MMAfA, xii/1 [1386/1966], 1-250) = 
al-WaJi, etc. (ed. Kabawa, Aleppo 1390/1970, “Damas¬ 
cus 1407/1986); for al-Badi c which forms the last part 
of al-Kdji/al-Wdji, see GAS, ii, 107. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see G.W. Freytag, introduction 
to his edilio princeps: Hamasae carmina cum Tebrisii 
scholiis (with Latin tr.), 2 vols. Bonn 1828-51; Fakhr 
al-Dm Kabawa, Manhadj al-TibnziJi shuruhih, Aleppo 
1394/1974; £ Abd al-Husayn al-Fatlf, al-Nahw Hnd 
al-Ttbnzt Ji shark al-kasa’id al J ashr , in al-Mawrid, xvi /1 
(1407/1987), 87-118; R. Sellheim, al-Tlm wa 5 Vulamd 3 
Ji c usur al-fchulaja 3 , Beirut 1392/1972, index; idem, 
Materialien zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, Wiesbaden 
1976, i, 337; G. Makdisi, The rise of humanism in 
Classical Islam and the Christian West, Edinburgh 1990, 
index; Zirikli, al-A'lam, Beirut 1979, viii, 157-8; 
Kahhala, Mu c <fiam al-mu 3 all fin, Damascus 1380/1961, 
xiii, 214-15; idem, al-Mustadrak c ala Mu‘dj.am al- 
mu 3 allijin, Beirut 1406/1986, 839; M. C A. Mudarris, 
Rayhanal al-adab, Tabriz 1347/1968, ii, 148. 

Main sources. In addition to those mentioned in 
the text, see Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta 3 rikh Dimashk, facs. ed. 
Medina 1407/1987, xviii, 172-3; Ibn al-Anbarf, Nuzhat 
al-alibbd 3 , Cairo 1386/1967, 372-4; Ibn al-Qjawzi, 
Muntazam, ix, 161-3; Ibn al-Nadjdjar/Ibn al-Dimyati, 
al-Mustajad min Dhayl Ta’nhh Baghdad, Haydarabad 
1399/1979, 257-9; DhahabI, al-Tbar, Kuwait 1963, iv, 
5; idem, Siyar a e lam al-nubala 3 , Beirut 1405/1984, xix, 
269-71; YafiT, Mir 3 at al-^anan, Haydarabad 1338/ 
1919, iii, 172; Firuzabadl, al-Bulgha Ji ta 3 nkh a 3 immat 
al-lugha, Damascus 1392/1972, 283; SuyutT, Bughya, 
413-4 (Cairo 1384/1964-5, ii, 338); idem, al-Muzhir, 
Cairo 1378/1958, index; Tashkopriizade, Miftdh al- 
sa c ada, Cairo n.d. [ ca . 1388/1968], i, 217-8; Ibn al- 
c Imad, Shadhardt, iv, 5-6. (R. Sellheim) 

al-TI DJ ANI, Abu Muhammad £ Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad, Arabic author who lived and 
worked in what is now Tunisia, bom between 
670/1272 and 675/1276, last mentioned in 711/1311. 
The family was of Moroccan origin; his great- 
great-grandfather Abu ’1-Kasim had reportedly come to 
Tunis with the troops of the Almohads [see al- 
muwahhidun] under £ Abd al-Mu’min b. £ Ali (d. 558/ 
1163 [?.&.]). 


1 . Life . From that time till the disappearance of 
the last known member of the family, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Tidjanl, d. 869/1464, the descendants 
of Abu ’1-Kasim distinguished themselves for over three 
centuries in administrative and cultural life, notably 
under the Hafsid dynasty [^.i».]. 

He was educated by his father and several notable 
scholars, such as the Moroccan Abu Bakr b. £ Abd al- 
Karim al-‘Ufi, the AndalusI Abu ’1-Kasim al-KalaT, 
author of al-Sira al-kala c iyya , and the Tunisian Abu 'All 
£ Umar. He had access to the rich library of the Hafsids, 
and is known to have had in his personal possession 
numerous books, including the Sira of Ibn Ishak, Yahya 
b. Sallam’s KuPan commentary and Ibn Rashfk’s 
( Umda. From his youth onwards, Abu Muhammad 
c Abd Allah followed his father and other family mem¬ 
bers into the Hafsid chancery and met many eminent 
secretaries, literary men, etc. He began his career under 
Sultan Abu c Asida Muhammad II (694-709/1295- 
1309), but was soon brought by the prince Abu Yahya 
Zakariyya* al-Lihyanl into his own personal circle as 
a secretary. Al-TidjanF accompanied him, as his chief 
secretary, on his expedition of 706/1306 against the 
Spanish in Djerba/Djarba [q.vi\, though when his 
master set off for the Pilgrimage, al-Tidjam, perhaps 
for health or political reasons, returned from Tripoli 
to Tunis in Safar 708/July-August 1308. Abu Yahya 
al-Lihyanf returned nearly three years later, and was 
hailed as sultan with the honorific al-Ka’im bi-amr 
Allah in Radjab 711/November 1311, nominating 
al-Tidjam as head of his chancery. In 717/1317 al- 
Lihyanl left Tunis for a tour of his dominions, leaving 
his power in the hands of his son Muhammad, whose 
power was then contested by a rival member of the 
Hafsid family, with a battle near Siliana to the north¬ 
west of Tunis in 718/1318. Whether al-Tidjanl was 
killed in this is unknown, but he now disappears from 
recorded history. 

2. Works. 

(a) Works now lost. These include a 1,000-verse 
commentary, Ada 3 al-ldzim, on Hazim al-Kartadjannfs 
poem in praise of the caliph al-Mustansir; an Ahkdm 
al-nikdh; al-Durr al-nazim fi Tadab wa Ttaradfim, on poets 
and litterateurs of the Hafsid age; notes on the Sahihs 
of al-Bukharl and Muslim; Mafahat al-nisnn, a collection 
of letters between himself and the kadi Ibn Shibnn. 
whom he knew in Tunis; and c Aldmat al-kardma fi kara- 
mat al-aldma, on the merits of secretaryship and on 
famous secretaries of the Hafsid period. 

(b) Work in manuscript. His al-Wafa 3 bi-bayan 
fawa 3 id al-Shifa 3 is a commentary on the Shfa 3 bi-ta'rif 
hukuk al-Mustafa by the Kadi c Iyad [q.vi\ (2 vols., ms. 
Zaytuna 1321), valuable for al-Tidjanfs biography and 
background. 

(c) Published works. 

(i) Tuhfat al-arus wa-nuzhat (mut c at) al-nufus , first pub¬ 
lished Cairo 1301/1883 after a bad French tr. by 
A. Rousseau, Toulfat el arous ou le cadeau des epoux, Algiers 
and Paris 1848, and, most recently, at London-Nicosia 
1992, with an introd. by Djalfl al- c Atiyya. This is far 
from being a pornographic work of the Ru^u c al- 
shaykh ila sibdhu type, but is “a compendium on love 
and marriage ... it gives advice on the choice of a 
wife with very full description of the marks of beauty 
arranged according to parts of the body and on their 
treatment, and on married life with means to heighten 
its enjoyment, all in the form of traditions and ex¬ 
tracts from writers, roughly in chronological order” 
(M. Plessner, ET art. s.v.). In it, the author tries to 
present the canon of beauty and of conjugal happi¬ 
ness amongst the Arabs. 
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(ii) Rihla. This is the work by which al-Tidjanf be¬ 
came famous, early attracting the attention of Western 
orientalists. M. Amari translated extracts in his Biblioteca 
arabo-sicula , ch. 45; A. Bel also gave an extract and 
its tr. in his Les Benou Ghanya , Algiers 1903; and a 
partial tr. of the whole was given by Rousseau in JA 
(1852-3). But the choice of extracts was arbitrary and 
none of the translations fully reliable (cf. Plessner, 
loc. cit). The official press at Tunis in 1927 printed 
a French translation by W. Mar^ais, but this was 
never published, and the text was only satisfactorily 
edited and published in 1377/1958 by H.H. c Abd al- 
Wahhab, with useful introduction and indices. 

In it, al-Tidjam relates his journey from Tunis to 
Tripoli and back, lasting two years and eight months 
during which the lengthy halts and delays had enabled 
him to record “everything that was of any interest in 
a comparatively small stretch of country. . . The Rihla 
thus became a regular mine of geographical, scientific 
and particular historical information about the coun¬ 
try passed through; extracts are also given in it from 
authors whose original works must now be regarded 
as lost, and copies of documents” (Plessner, loc. cit). 
It is especially valuable for the literary historian of 
mediaeval Ifrfkiya, since it includes poems and frag¬ 
ments from the works of poets of Tunis and its vicin¬ 
ity, the Sahel of Sfax and southern Tunisia; the whole 
work was much used by R. Brunschwig for his La 
Berberie orientate sous les Hafsides (Paris 1940-7), H.R. 
Idris for his La Berberie orientate sous les gfrides (Paris 
1962) and Ch. Bouyahya in his La vie litteraire en Ijnqiya 
sous les Strides (Tunis 1972). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Brockelmann, II 2 , 334, S I, 368; A. Demeerse- 
man, Un type de lettre tunisien au XIV e siecle , in IB LA, 
xxii (1959), 261-86, xxiii (I960), 51-76; A. Gragueb, 
Notes sur le voyage de Tidjani dans le Sud tunisien , in 
CT, xxiv/93-4 (1976), 25-44; Soudan Federique, al- 
Mahdiyya et son histoire d’apres le recit de voyage de Tijani. 
Traduction annotee , in REI, lxiii (1990), 135-88. 

_(M. Plessner-[Taieb El Acheche]) 
al-TIDJANI, Ahmad b. Mahmad b. al-Mukhtar 
(1150-15 Shawwal 1230/1737-21 September 1815), 
founder of the Stiff order {tanka) called Tidja- 
niyya [q.v.] after him. The appellation Tidjani comes 
from the name of the Algerian Berber tribe Tidjan 
or Tidjana and was acquired by Ahmad’s family when 
one of his forefathers married a woman from this 
tribe. Some time after launching his tanka , Ahmad 
al-Tidjam claimed descent from the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad, tracing his genealogy to al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abf 
Talib via Mawlay Idrfs, the patron saint of Fas. 
Thereafter he called himself Ahmad al-Tidjanf al- 
Hasanf. 

The only detailed account of Ahmad al-Tidjanf’s 
life we have is the Djawahir al-ma c ani which was com¬ 
posed by his trusted companion c Alf Harazim b. al- 
‘Arabf Barada and completed in April 1800. Born in 
c Ayn Madf in Algeria, Ahmad al-Tidjam had, accord¬ 
ing to ‘All Harazim’s account, pious parents who died 
of the plague when he was sixteen years old. Five 
years after his parents’ death Ahmad left c Ayn Madf 
in search of learning. After a stay in Fas, he went 
on the Pilgrimage to Mecca in 1186/1772-3. On the 
way to Mecca, during a stay in Medina, and on the 
way back to the Ma gh rib he met holy persons who 
recognised his Sufi promise. In Egypt he was appointed 
mukaddam of the Khalwatiyya tanka [q.v.] by Mahmud 
al-Kurdf. After returning from the Mashrik in 1191/ 
1777-8, he went to Fas, then to Tlemcen in Algeria. 
From there he moved to the oasis of Abf Samghun. 


There he launched his tanka in 1196/1781-2 when 
he announced that the Prophet Muhammad appeared 
to him when he was awake, authorised him to start 
tarbiya (“Suff” education), and taught him the awrad 
(litanies) of his tanka. 

The turning point in Ahmad al-Tidjanf’s standing 
as the head of a Suff order was his emigration in 
1789 from Abf Samghun to Fas. Conflict with the 
Turkish authorities, whose exact nature is not known, 
seems to have caused him to leave Algeria and set¬ 
tle in Fas (al-Nasirf, Istiksa\ Casablanca 1954-6, viii, 
105). The sultan of Morocco Mawlay Sulayman (1792- 
1822), a reformist ruler who undertook a “renewal of 
the scholarly elite” of his capital, amongst other things 
through encouraging scholars from outside Fas to settle 
in it (El Mansour, Morocco in the reign of Mawlay Sulay¬ 
man , 155), welcomed the learned refugee from Algeria. 
He gave Ahmad al-Tidjanf a house, granted him a 
regular salary, enabled him to build his own zdwiya, 
and made him a member of his learned council. The 
prominent scholars of Fas reacted to the Algerian 
intruder with hostility. One of them, Abu ’1-Kasim 
al-Zayanf (d. 1249/1833-4), echoes this hostility in his 
book al-Turdjumana Tkubra (al-Muhammadiyya 1967) 
which he completed in 1233/1817-18, some two years 
after Ahmad al-Tidjanf’s death. In this book (461-2), 
al-Zayanf describes Ahmad al-Tidjanf’s teachings as 
bid c a and the followers whom he had in Fas as 
a band of evildoers. 

In Fas, Ahmad al-Tidjanf embarked on a formu¬ 
lation of his teachings in a way which would enable 
him to gain acceptance in a community in which the 
veneration of shanfi was a central element of religious 
as well as political life. c Alf Harazim relates that shortly 
after he arrived in Fas, the Prophet instructed Ahmad 
al-Tidjanf to put the latter’s teachings in writing for 
the guidance of later Suffs. Thereupon Ahmad ordered 
‘Alt Harazim to destroy the record he had kept of 
his sayings, justifying this order with the change which 
occurred in his circumstances and his hal (mystical 
state) after he came to Fas ( Djawahir , i, 45). The record 
which c Alf Harazim made of the course of his mas¬ 
ter’s life and of his teachings, as he heard them from 
him, was the Djawahir al-ma c dni. Not being a man of 
much education with experience in the composition 
of books, c Alf Harazim drew heavily in composing 
Djawahir al-ma'am on the biography of the Moroccan 
wall Ahmad b. Ma'n al-Andalusf by Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Salam al-Kadirf entitled K. al-Maksad al-ahmad y 
copying its preamble, chapter divisions, and the de¬ 
scriptions of learning and piety used in it. Ahmad al- 
Tidjanf did not apparently notice this plagiarism and 
approved the work on 28 Sha'ban 1216/January 1802 
after 'All Harazim had read it to him ( Djawahir , ii, 
282). 

This plagiarism became known in Morocco only 
after Salaff critics of the Tidjaniyya drew attention 
to it in the 1920s and had the K. al-Maksad printed 
in 1932. In the first decade of the 19th century, the 
Djawahir al-ma e am achieved its prupose of providing 
an idealised picture of Ahmad al-Tidjanf’s life, and 
an account of his teachings which highlighted his 
claim to descent from the Prophet and to having 
received guidance directly from him. This claim, 
together with the support which Ahmad al-Tidjanf 
received from the sultan, enabled him to build up his 
prestige as a Sufi shaykh and as the head of a new 
tanka. He could also win numerous followers and ini¬ 
tiate into his tanka learned Muslims from other parts 
of the Ma gh rib and West Africa, who contributed 
towards its expansion. After Ahmad al-Tidjanf’s death 
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in 1815, his zuwiya in Fas, in which he was buried, 
became a shrine visited by Tidjanis coming from dis¬ 
tant lands. 

Bibliography : ‘All Harazim b. al-'Arabi Barada, 
Djawahir al-mcfani wa-bulugh al-amam ft fayd Sidi Abi 
’l- c Abbas al-Tidjanl, 2 vols. in one, Cairo 1927, and 
later lithographs up to Beirut 1988; Ahmad b. 
Khalid al-Nasiri, Kitdb al-Istiksa 3 ft akfibar duwal al- 
Maghrib al-aksa , 9 vols. Casablanca 1954-6, viii; 
Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya: a Sufi order in 
the modem world , London 1965, with bibl.; Abu 
’1-Kasim al-Zayani, al-Turdjumana Tkubrd ft akhbar 
al-ma e mur barr an wa-bahr an , al-Muhammadiyya, Mo¬ 
rocco 1967; Mohamed El Mansour, Morocco in the 
reign of Mawlay Suleyman, Wisbech 1990. 

(Jamil M. Abun-Nasr) 

TIDIANIYYA, a $ufl tanka which was founded 
by Ahmad al-Tidjam [q.v.] in the oasis of Abi 
Samghun in Algeria in 1196/1781-2. Ahmad al-Tidjani 
settled in Fas in 1789, where he developed a local 
following and initiated into his tanka Muslims from 
other parts of the Maghrib and West Africa, through 
whom it spread in these regions. The papers presented 
at the Paris conference of 1982 on the present state 
of the Suft orders, which were published by A. Popovic 
and G. Veinstein as Les ordres mystiques dans VIslam. Chemi- 
nements et situation actuelle , document the presence of 
Tidjams in all countries of North and West Africa, 
in the Sudan and Ethiopia, in most countries of the 
Near East, in Indonesia as well as in Albania. The 
Tidjaniyya has now great influence in West Africa, 
especially in Senegal and Nigeria. 

Shortly after arriving in the religious and political 
centre of Morocco in 1789, Ahmad al-Tidjam had 
his close companion 'Air Harazim b. al-'Arabi Barada 
write Diawahir al-mdam, a book containing an account 
of his life and teachings which he himself approved. 
Tidjani teachings which are contained in this book 
were elaborated by later scholars of the tanka , espe¬ 
cially by c Umar b. Sa'id al-Futi (d. 1864 [y.i/.]) in 
his Rimah hizb al-Rahlm (printed in the margin of the 
Diawahir ), but their central elements, whose acceptance 
distinguishes a believing Tidjani from other Sufts, 
remained unchanged, to wit, the belief that the Prophet 
Muhammad appeared to Ahmad al-Tidjam when he 
was awake, informed him that he was the khatm al- 
awliya 3 and kutb al-aktab, and taught him the awrad 
of his tanka. Through describing himself as khatm al- 
awliya 3 , Ahmad al-Tidjam claimed that he embodied 
wilaya in the same complete form as the Prophet 
Muhammad, as khatm al-anbiya 3 , embodied prophet- 
hood. The Tidjams do not insist that no awliya 3 would 
appear after their master, but they contend that all 
the awliya 3 , including those who would come after 
him, derive spiritual sustenance from him. The title 
kutb (“pole”) means in the Sufi terminology the holder 
of the highest rank in the hierarchy of Sufi saints. 
In the Djawahir, the kutb is described as sahib al-wakt , 
i.e. he who dominates the universe during his life¬ 
time, to whom is entrusted ism Allah al-a c zam (God’s 
most exalted name). Being kutb al-aktab , and as such 
the chief of the holders of the highest rank in the 
SufT hierarchy, Ahmad al-Tidjam claimed to be God’s 
vice regent; nothing can reach the creatures from God 
and God from the creatures except through him 
(Djawahir, ii, 80). 

Ahmad al-Tidjani’s belief in his ascendancy over 
all other awliya 3 led him to forbid his followers from 
joining any other tanka besides the Tidjaniyya. In this 
way, he broke with a Sufi tradition which he had 
accepted before launching his tanka through joining 


several turuk at the same time. This religious exclu¬ 
siveness is based on Ahmad al-Tidjanfs statement (cf. 
Djawahir , i, 44) that his followers have a higher spir¬ 
itual rank than the followers of other awliya 3 . It was 
further developed by 'Umar b. Sa'id al-Futi (cf. Rimah, 
ii, 18) who asserted that, because Ahmad al-Tidjani 
was the channel of all emanations from God, the spir¬ 
itual rank of an ignorant Tidjani is higher than that 
of a great non-Tidjam wall. 

The Tidjams’ sense of spiritual superiority to other 
Suits, offensive as it is in itself, has been held to be 
especially reprehensible religiously, because it is related 
to the Tidjams’ belief that the recitation of the awrad 
which their master taught them was more efficacious 
as a means of attaining salvation even than reciting 
the Kurian. In the Djawahir (i, 114), Ahmad al-Tidjam 
is quoted as having said that reciting Salat al-Fatih 
(see below) once is more efficacious than reciting the 
Kurian 6,000 times. Furthermore, the Tidjams’ belief 
in the great efficacy of their awrad led them to belit¬ 
tle zuhd [i q.v .] as a means of salvation. While in Fas 
Ahmad al-Tidjam made no effort to affect austerity 
and was known to have worn sumptuous clothes and 
enjoy good food. 'Umar b. SaTd al-Futi defined the 
notion of zuhd accepted by the Tidjams in a way 
which undermines its usual sense of asceticism. He 
says that true zuhd {zuhd al-kamal) does not consist of 
the emptiness of the hand from the goods of the 
world, but of not attaching any value to what one 
possesses. He adds that, in the sense of emptiness of 
the hand, zuhd may be nothing more than the inability 
to earn one’s living, a condition acceptable for women 
but not reconcilable with true manhood (Rimah, ii, 
42-3). The Tidjams justify turning their back on asceti¬ 
cism through the doctrine of the Maiamatiyya [q.v.], 
which emphasises that a true believer does not make 
his virtues known to others (cf. al-Kansusi, al-Djawab 
al-muskit, Algiers 1913, 14). 

Criticism was directed against these and other 
aspects of Tidjani teachings already during Ahmad 
al-Tidjanfs lifetime. Since the 1920s Moroccan and 
Algerian reformers of the Salafiyya [q.v.] school 
attacked the Tidjaniyya on account of its teachings 
as well as on account of the cooperation of its leaders 
with the French colonial authorities (Abun-Nasr, The 
Tijaniyya, London 1965, 176-81). In Indonesia, the teach¬ 
ings of the Tidjaniyya have been denounced by reformist 
Muslims as bid c a [q.vi] since the 1930s (Abdurrahman, 
Die Tijaniyya in Indonesien . . ., Hamburg 1990, 130-44). 
The attacks of religious reformers in Nigeria against 
the teachings of the Tidjaniyya since the 1970s, as 
well as the emphasis which Nigeria’s Muslim leaders 
placed on Muslim religious unity as a means of secur¬ 
ing political power in a religiously-divided country, 
have prompted Shaykh Ibrahim Salih b. Yunis al- 
Husayni, Nigeria’s most prominent Tidjani scholar, 
to attempt a revision of his tanka’s teachings (Loimeier, 
Islamische Emeuerung, Munster 1993, 112-209). Ibrahim 
Salih has defended his tanka in two books, al-Tafflr 
afahtar bid { a (Cairo 1982) and al-Mugflr ([Beirut] 1986). 
In the latter book (65-70) he tried to retract some of 
the Tidjani convictions which are held to be repre¬ 
hensible by other Muslims, such as claiming that recit¬ 
ing the Salat al-Fatih was more efficacious than reciting 
the Kurian, by asserting that some of the statements 
attributed to Ahmad al-Tidjanl in the printed edition 
of the Djawahir, which was first published in Cairo in 
1927, contained many falsifications. He claims to have 
in his possession the original copy of this book in 'Ali 
Harazim’s handwriting, which Ahmad al-Tidjani ap¬ 
proved and which does not contain these falsifications. 
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In spite of the controversy surrounding its teach¬ 
ings, the Tidjaniyya expanded rapidly, at first in the 
Maghrib and West Africa. In Algeria, the Tidjaniyya 
zawiya in c Ayn Mad! headed by the founders’ two 
sons was sufficiently strong in the 1830s to be able 
to challenge the authority of the Amir c Abd al-Kadir 
the main leader of Algerian Muslim opposition 
to French colonial occupation. As a result, friendly 
relations developed between the Tidjaniyya and the 
French colonial authorities in Algeria, which were 
reinforced after the founder’s grandson, also called 
Ahmad, married a Frenchwoman, Aurelie Picard, in 
1870 (Abun-Nasr, op. cit 74-6). In Tunisia, the Tidja¬ 
niyya was introduced into the capital and acquired 
great prestige through Ibrahim al-Riyahl (d. 1266/ 
1849-50), Tunisia’s most prominent scholar in his time. 
Ibrahim al-Riyahl met Ahmad al-Tidjanl in Fas and 
was appointed by him as mukaddam of the Tidjaniyya 
in 1804. 

Since the middle of the 19th century, the Tidjaniyya 
has experienced its greatest expansion in West Africa. 
It was first introduced into Mauritania by Muhammad 
al-Hafiz of the Idaw ‘All tribe. He met Ahmad al- 
Tidjanl in Fas and was appointed by him mukaddam 
of his tanka . The Tidjaniyya was spread into the 
Senegambia by Muhammad al-Hafiz’s favourite dis¬ 
ciple Mawlud Fal. c Abd al-Karlm b. Ahmad al-Nakil 
from Futa Djallon, who was initiated into the Tidja¬ 
niyya by Mawlud Fal, passed it on to the distin¬ 
guished scholar and holy warrior ‘Umar b. Sa‘Fd 
al-Futl. Under ‘Umar b. Sa‘Td’s leadership, the Tidja¬ 
niyya emerged as a serious rival for the allegiance of 
the Muslims in West Africa to the much older Kadi- 
riyya. At the beginning of the 20th century, the Tidja¬ 
niyya had zawiyas spread across West Africa from 
Senegal to Bornu and as far south as Ghana, where 
it was introduced by Hausa traders (Hiskett, The devel¬ 
opment of Islam in West Africa , 256). The Tidjaniyya 
expanded its religious influence in West Africa fur¬ 
ther during the colonial period, especially in Senegal. 
In this country its two leading centres, led by the Sy 
family of Tivaouane and the Niasse (Anyas) family of 
Kaolack, cooperated with the French colonial author¬ 
ities. In this way the Tidjaniyya came to appeal not 
only to the simple peasants but also to the Muslim 
urban middle class which owes its existence to the 
colonial system (Coulon, Le Marabout et le prince, 89). 
At present, about half of the Muslims of Senegal, who 
make up about 94% of the total population, are 
Tidjanls (Villalon, Islamic society... in Senegal , 71). 

A revivalist movement from within the Tidjaniyya, 
which was initiated by the Senegalese Ibrahim Niasse 
(1900-75), has led to a rapid expansion of this tanka 
since the Second World War in West Africa and the 
Republic of the Sudan. In 1348/1929-30 Ibrahim 
Niasse declared that Ahmad al-Tidjanl told him in a 
vision that he was the sahib alfayda , i.e. the channel 
of the infusion of grace which the Tidjanls receive 
from their master (Maigari, al-Shaykh Ibrahim Anyas 
al-Sanighah, 82-5). Thereafter, Ibrahim Niasse referred 
to his followers as Djama'at al-Fayda (“Community of 
Grace”) and to himself as Ghawth al-^aman (“Saviour 
of the Age”). He contributed towards the revival of 
the Tidjaniyya through developing tarbiya (“Sufi” edu¬ 
cation) in a way which enabled Muslims who had 
not received an Arabic-Islamic education to be taken 
into the tanka. Ibrahim Niasse started to acquire influ¬ 
ence outside Senegal after he met the Amir of Kano 
Abdullahi Bayero in 1937 during the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Although it is said that Bayero recognised 
Niasse as his shaykh at this time, it was only after the 


latter made several visits to Nigeria after 1945 that 
its leading TidjanI religious personalities submitted to 
his spiritual authority. Since then, the Tidjaniyya has 
spread widely amongst the simple urban Muslims in 
Nigeria and has started to play an important role in 
local party politics. 

The rites which the Tidjanls are required to per¬ 
form in addition to the religious obligations incum¬ 
bent upon all Muslims are three: (1) Performing the 
wird of the Tidjaniyya in the morning and the evening. 
The wird consists of reciting astaghfiru ’’llah (“I beg 
forgiveness of God”) 100 times, saying a prayer for 
the Prophet, preferably in the form of Salat al-Fatih 
100 times, and reciting the haylala [la ilaha ilia ’llah) 
100 times. Salat al-Fatih is not said to have been 
taught to Ahmad al-Tidjanl by the Prophet but to 
have been delivered from Heaven to the Sufi shaykh 
Muhammad al-Bakrl (d. 952/1545 [ 9 . 0 .]) on a tablet 
of light. The Prophet is said, however, to have in¬ 
formed Ahmad al-Tidjanl of its great efficacy in the 
remission of sins and assigned it as part of the TidjanI 
wird. (2) Performing the wazfa at least once in the 
morning. The wazfa may be performed a second time 
in the evening. It consists of reciting astaghfiru ’llah 
30 times, reciting Salat al-Fatih fifty times, saying the 
haylala 100 times, and reciting the prayer called 
djawharat al-kamal 12 times. Tidjanls believe on their 
master’s authority (cf. Djawahir, i, 105) that when they 
have reached the seventh recitation of djawharat al- 
kamal in the wazfa , the Prophet and the four Orthodox 
Caliphs join their circle and remain there unseen as 
long as it is being recited. (3) The hadra , also called 
the dhikr, which takes place on Friday after the Tidjanls 
have communally performed salat al- c asr and the wazfa 
which follows immediately after it. The TidjanI hadra, 
like that of the other Sufis, consists mainly of repeat¬ 
ing in unison la ilaha ilia ’llah , or merely Allah, Allah. 
Since Ahmad al-Tidjanl did not give specific instruc¬ 
tions as to how many times this formula was to be 
repeated, many variations have appeared in the usage 
of the Tidjanls, but the majority of the Tidjanls recite 
the haylala 1,000 or 1,600 times in the hadra (Abun- 
Nasr, op. cit., 50-7). 
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TIDJARA (a), “tr afficking, trade, com¬ 
merce”. 

1 . Introductory remarks. 

The term is taken in the Arabic lexica to be the 
masdar or verbal noun of tadjara “to trade”. Like many 
of the terms in the Arabic commercial vocabulary, 
this is a loanword from Aramaic and Syriac. Jeffery 
thought {pace earlier authorities as cited in Fraenkel, 
Die aramaischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 181-2, who 
derived tidjara from an original noun tadjir “merchant”, 
Syriac tdgard , verb 9 ettagar “to trade”, cf. > agra “wage, 
fee, hire, reward”) that tidjara should be derived direcdy 
from Aramaic and Syriac, in which tiggara and tagurta 
respectively mean “ mercatura , trading activity”, with 
Arabic tadjara as a denominative verb and tadjir as 
its active participle, “one who trafficks, trades” (see 
his The foreign vocabulary of the Qur 3 an , 90-1). The root 
is first attested in ancient Mesopotamia: in Akkadian 
we have t/damk/garu “merchant, importer, commer¬ 
cial agent, etc.”, and in Sumerian damgar (see W. von 
Soden, Akkadisches Handworterbuch , iii, 1314-15). A cor¬ 
responding derivative has not so far been found in 
Epigraphic South Arabian, nor does it appear in clas¬ 
sical Ethiopic; in W. Leslau’s Comparative dictionary of 
Geez, 571, the headword is merely assumed, and the 
derivatives in modem Ethiopic languages probably go 
back to mediaeval times and cultural contacts with 
the Arabs. 

The terms tidjara and tadjir were known in pre- 
Islamic Arabian times, as North Arabian inscriptions 
and mentions in pre-Islamic poetry (Zuhayr, al-A‘sha, 
etc.) attest. Early Islamic authorities noted that tadjir 
was said to be synonymous with ktammar (see e.g. 
Madjd al-Drn Ibn al-Athfr, al-Nihdya fi gharib al-hadith 
wa ’l-athar, ed. al-Zawf and al-Tannahf, Cairo 1383/ 
1963, i, 181), i.e. this figure was especially connected 
with the wine-trade [see khamr. 2]; doubtless many 
of the first Aramaic-speaking merchants with whom 
the Arabs came into contact were dealers in the 
wine of Syria and ‘Irak. That the terms were foreign 
ones may be shown by uncertainty amongst the Arab 
philologists over the broken plurals of tadjir, as well 
as the regularly-formed ones tujjjjar, tidjdr, tudjwr, tajjr 
(see Lane, Lexicon , s.v.), we also find tudjar listed by 
Ibn al-Athfr, loc. cit. 

Tadjir does not appear in the Kurian, but tidjara 
appears in nine places (II, 15/16, 282, IV, 33/29, 
IX, 24, etc.) with the sense of “merchandise” and 
sometimes with that of “trafficking”, this last perhaps 
a derived sense. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

2. The attitude to merchants and trading 
in Tradition and in ethical works. 


That Muhammad, who himself belonged to the 
merchant class, was favourably disposed to trade was 
natural in a commercial republic like that of Mecca, 
whose prosperity depended to a fair extent at least 
on trade. At least, so we must interpret one of the 
oldest suras of the first Meccan period, CVI, the time 
of the origin of which is just before the conflict with 
the Meccan aristocracy: “As often as the Kuraysh 
equip their winter and summer caravans, they shall 
worship the Lord of this House (i.e. the Ka'ba)”. But 
even in this period, Muhammad raises a warning voice 
against the evils which were beginning to be associ¬ 
ated with trade; trade is to be conducted according 
to law and justice. “Woe to those who give short 
measure, who, when they receive good measure from 
other men demand the full measure and when they 
measure out or weigh out to them, defraud” (LXXXIII, 
1 ff., cf. LV, 6 - 8 ; and from the third Meccan period, 
VI, 153, VII, 83). At a later period, this attitude of 
the Prophet underwent a certain change, which must 
date from the Meccan period, although there is only 
evidence of it in the Kurian from the Medinan period. 
Under the influence of Christian ascetic ideas, his atti¬ 
tude to trade was modified; he does not condemn it, 
it is true, but he now sees in it something which may 
detain believers from the worship of God and from 
performing the salat. This is most strongly marked in 
the description of the monastery in the Medinan sura 
XXIV, 37: “Men whom no trade nor purchase keeps 
from the thought of God, from performing the salat 
and from paying the zokal from fear of the day on 
which hearts and eyes shall be full of trouble.” In 
any case, one can deduce from this passage that the 
Prophet was fully conscious of the deleterious influ¬ 
ences of trade on religious life. The result of this train 
of thought was in the Medinan period an express 
prohibition of trading during the Friday service, in 
LXII, 9-11: “O ye who believe, when ye are called 
to the salat on Friday, hasten to the worship of God 
and cease trading; this is better for you, if ye knew 
it; and when the salat is over, then disperse your¬ 
selves in the land and strive after the benefits given 
by God and think often of Him that ye may pros¬ 
per, and when they see trading and empty chatter, 
they turn to it and leave thee standing. Say: What 
is with God is better than chattering or trading and 
God is the best provider.” On the other hand, the 
Prophet in the latest Medinan period expressly per¬ 
mitted trading during the Pilgrimage (II, 194). And 
yet he emphasises at the same time once more that 
family and clan, goods and chattels and stock in trade 
are not to be preferred to God and his Prophet (IX, 
24). To this late period also belong the well-known 
Kurianic regulations for the conclusion of agreements 
(II, 282 ff). 

This attitude, on the whole well disposed to trade, 
is also that of Tradition, although it attacks with the 
greatest vigour speculation and other dishonest deal¬ 
ings. Trade is regarded as profitable and honour¬ 
able, more remunerative than cattle-rearing or manual 
labour (al-SuyutF, Kanz al- c ummdl, ii, nos. 2411, 4227, 
4742). The honourable merchant enjoys great esteem; 
“the trustworthy, just, and believing merchant shall 
stand at the Day of Judgment among the witnesses of 
the blood”, we are told in one tradition (Ibn Madja, 
Tidjarat, bab 1); he enters Paradise. The dishonest 
merchant, on the other hand, must expect punish¬ 
ment: “On the day of resurrection the merchants will 
be classed with the liars, except him who has trusted 
in God and has been pious and righteous”, we are 
told in another tradition (Ibn Madja, Tidjarat, bab 3). 
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The prejudice of certain pious circles against the mer¬ 
chant class is even more sharply expressed in another 
tradition, which is, however, quite isolated: “The 
Prophet said: Merchants are liars. Then someone 
said to him: O Messenger of God, has not God per¬ 
mitted buying and selling? He replied: Certainly, but 
they talk and lie, they swear and do wrong” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 428, cf. 444). On the other hand, it 
is regarded as pleasing to God to gain profit from 
trading for the support of one’s family; thus in one 
tradition in Zayd, Madjmu c al-fikh, ed. Griffini, no. 539 
(cf. no. 544), we read: “If thou makest a profit from 
what is permitted, it is a djihad (i.e. like fighdng in the 
path of God) and if thou usest it for thy family and 
thy relations, it is alms ( sadaka ); and truly a permitted 
dirham which comes from trade is better than ten 
otherwise gained.” In trading, it is recommended to be 
generous and conciliatory; one should give full weight 
and measure and in weighing, give overweight. The 
morning is recommended as particularly blessed and 
profitable for trading. One should be careful to avoid 
deceit and deception, which cancel the blessing ( baraka) 
that rests upon trade. Defects in the goods should be 
pointed out to the purchaser. “If anyone sells defec¬ 
tive goods without pointing this out, God will hate 
him for ever and the angels will for ever curse him” 
(Ibn Madja, Tidjarat, bab 45). But if one has been 
guilty of such faults in trading, he can atone for it 
by almsgiving (sadaka). The Prophet is further said to 
have condemned the adulteration of goods, especially 
the adulteration of foodstuffs. 

Trade is to be carried on by mutual agreement, 
but never under compulsion. An agreement already 
made can only be cancelled if buyer and seller have 
not yet separated; in this period it can also be can¬ 
celled by tacit agreement (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 536). 
A further sale can only be effected when one has 
obtained possession of the goods (kabd or istifa 3 ; the 
traditions in this connection speak only of foods (ta'am), 
but we are told by commentators that foods are only 
taken as examples, and in fact one tradition talks of 
a bay ( in quite general terms (ibid., iii, 402). If in dis¬ 
putes between the contracting parties neither is able 
to prove his point, the purchase either remains valid 
and the assertion of the seller is taken as authoritative, 
or both must abandon the transaction. If there are 
two claimants to be the purchaser, the first is held 
to be the actual purchaser. 

The traditions in general have nothing to say against 
business being arranged for a definite date or on 
credit (nasT > at att ). But no increase of price must take 
place nor is a reduction allowed if payment is made 
at an earlier date (Malik, Buyu\ tr. 81). The making 
of a deposit on a credit transaction is also allowed, 
as the Prophet once purchased provisions on credit 
and left his mailed coat as a pledge. 

Tradition frequently objects to a practice of traders 
of protesting the quality of their articles with oaths; 
e.g. one tradition says: “Swearing furthers the disposal 
of goods but diminishes their blessing” (al-BukharT, 
Buyu c , bab 26). According to another tradition, sura 
III, 71, was revealed in this connection; this verse 
has, however, nothing to do with the swearing of 
oaths when selling; its associations are other and are 
purely religious. 

A series of articles are excluded by Tradition from 
buying and selling: firstly, all that is not one’s own 
property (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 189, 190); and sec¬ 
ondly, those articles the use of which is forbidden or 
which are considered unclean—wine, swine, dogs, cats, 
idols (asnam) and mayta [q.v] and also water; water 


according to a tradition is one of the three things 
which are res communes , the price of which is haram 
(Ibn Madja, Ruhun , bab 16). 

Tradition strongly condemns a practice still very 
prevalent in the East, sc. haggling or bargaining; in 
selling also, one should not outbid one’s fellows. Tra¬ 
dition also condemns the raising of prices (nadjsh) and 
speculation in or holding up of foodstuffs (ihtikar; on 
this expression, cf. Fraenkel, Fremdworter , 189). Anyone 
who holds up food supplies and thus raises prices 
“is a sinner” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 351). “Him who 
holds up food supplies, God will punish with leprosy 
and bankruptcy” (Ibn Madja, Tidjarat , bab 6); “the 
speculator is accursed” (ibid.); according to other tra¬ 
ditions, he “will be thrown into the deepest hell-fire” 
(al-Tayalisi, 928). On the other hand, the Prophet is 
said to have declined as an injustice to fix prices for 
foodstuffs in a time of scarcity (Ibn Madja, Tidjarat, 
bab 27, etc.). Generally speaking, however, Tradition 
condemns any speculation in foodstuffs. It is forbidden 
to buy or sell provisions wholesale without fixing 
weights and measures (djuzaf); food should not be sold 
again in the same place as it is purchased but only 
in the particular market-place intended for the pur¬ 
pose. One should not go out to meet caravans to 
purchase goods ( talakki ), and the townsman should not 
purchase from the man from the desert in order to sell 
again in the town at a profit; brokering (simsar) is 
therefore condemned. 

Finally, there may be mentioned a whole series of 
branches of business and practices which are described 
by Tradition as forbidden: 

1. The conclusion of two transactions in one con¬ 
tract, e.g. one portion of the goods on credit and 
another for cash (see Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 398). 

2. Bay" al-'urban , a form of sale in which an earnest- 
money ('urban or c urbun < Hebr. f erahon < appapoiv; see 
Fraenkel, op. cit., 190) is given which belongs to the 
vendor if the transaction is not carried through (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, however, considers earnest-money permis¬ 
sible; cf. Madjd al-Dln Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya , s.v.). 

3. Auction ( bay c al-muzayada), which in three cases, 
however, is permitted: in direst poverty, in sickness 
or when deeply in debt. 

4. Bay c al-muzabana (presumably also of Aramaic 
origin; see Fraenkel, 189), i.e. when any goods the 
weight, size or number of which is not known is sold 
in bulk for a definite measure, weight or number of 
another commodity, e.g. the still green fruit of a palm- 
tree for a definite measure of dates or the seed for 
a definite amount of provisions. The unreal and specu¬ 
lative in this transaction is seen by Tradition in the 
fact that the yield which cannot yet be defined may 
bring the purchaser more or less than he has given 
for it (cf. Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 64). This rule is in 
the direction of the prohibition of profiteering. But 
according to one tradition of the Prophet, an excep¬ 
tion was allowed, the bay ( al-'araya; according to this, 
a poor man who does not possess a palm-tree of his 
own, in order to procure for his family fresh dates 
may purchase for dried dates the fruit of a palm on 
the tree, but it has to be valued. In the opinion of 
several traditionists, this transaction is limited to cases 
where not over five mask are involved, while ‘Abd 
Allah b. 'Amr b. al- c As transmits a tradition accord¬ 
ing to which the Prophet prohibited even this (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, ii, 183). 

5. Bay c al-mu'awama , the purchase of the yield of 
palm-trees for two or three years in advance. This is 
a question of the sale of things which are not yet in 
existence at the time of the contract. 
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6 . Bay* al-munabadha. In this, the exchange is irrevo¬ 
cably concluded by the two parties handing over the 
goods without seeing or testing them beforehand. 
Another form of this transaction is bay* al-hasat (cf. 
Ibn al-Athfr, Mhaya, s.v.) or bay* ilka 3 al-had^ar (cf. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 59, 68, 71) when, as a sign 
of the conclusion of the agreement, a small stone is 
handed over in place of the goods (see al-Mutarrizf, 
Mughrib , s.v. nabadka). 

7. Bay* al-mulamasa. In this, the transaction is also 
concluded without the goods being seen or examined 
beforehand, the covered goods being simply touched 
with the hand. 

8 . Bay c al-gkarar “dangerous or hazardous trading”. 
For this kind of transaction the traditions give a series 
of examples, e.g. the milk in the udder, an escaped 
slave, booty before its division, fish in the water, 
etc. (see e.g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 302, 388, iii, 42). 
The commonest example is the very complicated case 
of bay* habal al-habala , namely, the sale of a pregnant 
she-camel for slaughter with the prospect that it may 
produce a female young one, which will again bear 
young. 

All these transactions are condemned by Tradition 
on account of the element of uncertainty in them. 
On money-changing (sarf) and the prohibition of prof¬ 
iteering (riba), see sarraf, in Suppl., and riba. The 
above transactions are in all the older collections; a 
still larger number with a great wealth of detail are 
given in the later collections, e.g. Kanz al-ummal (cf. 
H. Ritter, in IsL, vii [1917], 28 If., where a series of 
such traditions is translated). 

In the traditions of the first three centuries, an 
open and honourable attitude in business is demanded 
of the merchant; he is to treat his customers “like his 
brother” and refrain from cheating them in any way. 
Tradition therefore also condemns any business in 
which there is an element of uncertainty, in which 
chance can play any part, so that no one may suf¬ 
fer injury. These fundamental principles of Muslim 
commercial ethics have found their classical expres¬ 
sion in al-Ghazalfs Ihya 3 *ulum al-din, Cairo 1326, ii, 
48 If. According to al-Ghazalf (d. 505/1111), one 
should strive to earn one’s living with a view to the 
next world. To him the acquisition of a livelihood is 
a means of attaining bliss; the world is a field sown, 
a preliminary to the next world. But al-Ghazalf does 
not regard trade as absolutely better than any other 
means of earning one’s living. “Through trade,” he 
says, “one can either attain a sufficiency or wealth 
and superfluity.” He condemns the accumulation of 
wealth, in so far as it is not applied to good pur¬ 
poses. But if the merchant obtains a sufficient live¬ 
lihood for himself and his family, it is at any rate 
better than begging. However, certain types of men 
do well to refrain from such activities, for example, 
the pious, mystics, the learned, and officials. Al-Ghazalf 
then gives his views on the ethics of commerce, of 
which only a brief resume can be given here. 

Even if a business is legal and irreproachable, yet 
it may be immoral and injurious to others, for not 
every prohibition makes the agreement invalid. Al- 
Ghazalf then distinguishes two kinds of business, those 
that injure the community and those that only injure 
the individual. To the first group belong speculation 
in foods, especially in corn ( ihtikdr ), and the putting 
into circulation of false coins [see tazyTf]. In the case 
of false money, the merchant has to pay attention to 
the following points: 1. If he takes false money, he 
should throw it down a well. 2. He must acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the coins current in the coun¬ 


try. 3. If he pays another false money with the lat¬ 
ter’s consent, he is not free from guilt, as the other 
may put them into circulation again. 4. If he takes 
false money to oblige someone, he will only partici¬ 
pate in the blessing which rests upon a good feeling 
in trade if he does it with the intention of throwing 
the false money into a well. 

Al-Ghazalf then deals with the conduct of business 
which is only injurious to the individual. The guid¬ 
ing principle in trade is that one should only do to 
a fellow-Muslim as he would be done by. Therefore: 
1. The seller should not praise the wares and not 
emphasise his statements by oaths; he must only em¬ 
phasise such qualities in the goods as the customer 
cannot know without further trial, e.g. the capability 
of a slave. 2. He should tell all the faults of the goods, 
for example not show only the good sides of a mate¬ 
rial, nor should he exhibit materials in a dark room, 
etc., for this is deception and neglect of the “good 
counsel” to which his brother is entitled. The merchant 
must remember two things: firstly, that though he can 
dispose of his goods by concealing defects, he thereby 
loses the blessing which rests upon trading, and sec¬ 
ondly, that the benefit of the goods of this world 
ceases with the end of life and that only the injus¬ 
tice and sin remain which were committed in trad¬ 
ing. 3. The merchant must give just and full weight 
and measure. 4. He must quote the correct price of 
the day. 

Al-Ghazalf then deals with the showing of little 
kindnesses and civilities in trading, i.e. one should 
allow the other an advantage which he is not strictly 
compelled to do. Such little civilities are: 1. If the 
seller refuses a price offered which is much above the 
market price. 2. If the purchaser allows himself to be 
charged too much when the vendor is a poor man. 
3. If in the collection of arrears, one allows a remis¬ 
sion or prolongation of the period. 4. If the debtor 
brings the money to his creditor to save him the trou¬ 
ble of coming for it. 5. If at his request the con¬ 
tracting party is allowed to annul an agreement to 
purchase that has been concluded. 6. If one sells to 
the poor on credit and only demands the payment 
when it is possible for them to pay, or keeps no 
record in one’s books of the debt and leaves the pay¬ 
ment completely at their discretion. 

In his pursuit of profit, however, the merchant 
should not neglect the salvation of his soul. The mer¬ 
chant should therefore 1) begin his transactions with 
good intention (niyya) and good faith (*akida); 2) he 
should conceive of trade as a “social duty”, as a fard. al- 
kifaya , as his trade is only a part of the complicated 
system of the whole; 3) he must not let the market 
of this world distract him from the markets of the 
next world, i.e. from visiting mosques and perform¬ 
ing the salats ; 4) in entering the market and in it 
itself he must often think of God; 5) he must not be 
too eagerly set on the market and trading, not be 
the first to enter it and the last to leave it, and must 
not cross the sea; 6) he must not only avoid what is 
forbidden, but also avoid all doubtful and suspicious 
business; he should enquire after the origin of goods 
and not deal with notorious swindlers or thieves; and 
7) he must carefully watch his words and deeds in 
business, as on the Day of Judgment he will be called 
to account for them. 

According to al-Ghazalf, the market for the mer¬ 
chant is the scene of his djihad , his “holy war”, where 
he has to wage a war against his own self in his 
intercourse with his fellow-men. Since for al-Ghazalf, 
commerce is a preliminary and a preparation for the 
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next world, he therefore discards the ascetic ideal of 
fleeing from the world for the ordinary mortal as an 
evasion of the struggle. 

Similar views, although not always of such high 
moral worth as in al-Ghazalf, are found throughout 
adab and akhlak literature. For example, Tadj al-Din 
al-Subki, the biographer of the Shaft 4 1 jurists (d. 771/ 
1370), in his Mu c xd al-ni c am discusses the merchant in 
several passages. In these he no doubt takes typical 
cases of his age. Thus the paper merchant should 
give preference to him of whom he knows is buying 
the paper for the preparation of scholarly works (kutub 
al- c ilm). On the other hand, he should not sell paper to 
anyone he suspects will use it for the preparation of 
heretical works, false documents, increases of taxa¬ 
tion, etc. (ed. D. Myhrmann, London 1908, 188, tr. 
O. Rescher, Constantinople 1925, 138). The bookseller 
must not sell religious works (kutub al-dtn ) to people 
who will destroy or criticise them. He furthermore 
must not deal in works by heretics or by astrologers 
nor in imaginative works like the Sxrat c Antar , nor must 
he sell copies of the Kur’an or works on Tradition 
and Law to unbelievers (cf. thereon al-ShafiT, Umm, 
iv, 132, and W. Heffening, Fremdenrecht , 49, n. 5, where 
the “keine” should be deleted before “hanaf. Werke”). 
Lastly, the dealer in land must take care that he does 
not sell wakf estates (ed. Myhrmann, 205, tr. Rescher, 
150-1). 

A more selfish morality, on the other hand, is 
championed in the book (ed. and tr. by Ritter) K. al- 
Istdra ila mahasin aTti&ara, by Abu ’1-Fadl Dja'far b. 
‘All al-Dimashki (5th-6th/l 1th-12th centuries), see Ein 
arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft , in M, xvii 
(1917), 1 ff The book consists of two parts, one deal¬ 
ing with the merchant and the other with his goods. 
On the subject of merchandise there are many other 
works, some independent and some in the well-known 
Muslim encyclopaedias, on which see Ritter, op. cit ., 
17 ff. Here we are mainly concerned with the sec¬ 
tions on the merchant. The classes of merchants 
distinguished are: 1. The wholesaler (khazzdn). He 
endeavours to purchase his goods under the most 
favourable conditions in order to sell them again when 
there is a scarcity of them and the price has gone 
up. He must therefore keep accurately informed about 
the position of the market at the places of produc¬ 
tion and the security of the roads thither, so that he 
does not let the best time for buying and selling pass 
him by. A purchase of larger consignments is recom¬ 
mended to be carried through in four instalments 
at intervals of 15 days so that no loss may be suf¬ 
fered by a sudden change in price or by some other 
unforeseen circumstance. The wholesaler must also 
take account of the state of the government of the 
country, whether it is just and strong or if it is just 
but weak or tyrannical. 2. The travelling merchant 
(rakkad). He must take special heed as to what goods 
he buys and must exercise great caution, for his jour¬ 
ney may be prolonged or some unforeseen accident 
may happen to him, like danger on the road, which 
will delay him so that he must again sell the goods 
in the place where he has purchased them and thereby 
suffer considerable losses. He must also know the aver¬ 
age prices which the goods he is buying will attain 
in his native land as well as the tariffs, lest he throw 
away his profit even before purchasing in a foreign 
country. He should also look out for a reliable agent 
and a suitable warehouse, etc. at his destination. 3. The 
exporting merchant (mudjahhiz). Here we have to deal 
with agencies. He must have a reliable agent in the 
place to which he is exporting; to him he sends the 


goods under reliable care; the agent then has to sell 
the goods and buy others, sharing the profit. 

Besides much other valuable advice for the mer¬ 
chant and warnings against swindlers and deceivers, 
al-Dimashki’s work also contains discussions of ques¬ 
tions of economic theory such as the fixing of the 
market price, the “average price” about which the 
merchant must keep himself accurately informed. 

Ibn IGialdun in the chapters on trade in his Mukad- 
dima , ed. Quatremere, ii, 272 ff., Eng. tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 309 ff, expresses himself in similar terms. He also 
classifies his observations under the heads of the whole¬ 
sale and the travelling merchant, while he apparently 
omits the export merchant. He defines commerce as 
the art of increasing one’s fortune by buying goods 
and selling them again at an increased price, either 
by storing them and awaiting an increase of price, 
or by taking them to another country where the price 
is higher. 

Ibn lUialdun’s verdict on merchants in general is 
of interest; for the trade of merchant, one requires 
much skill, and the ability to praise his goods unduly 
and to deal cunningly and stubbornly with his cus¬ 
tomers, all things which affect a man’s sense of honour 
and justice and unfavourably influence his character. 
It is the small trader who succumbs more readily to 
this influence as he has to deal with his customers 
day in and day out. It is otherwise with the mer¬ 
chant who, through some favourable circumstance, 
has risen rapidly to wealth and fortune and has 
attained a position of esteem; he is protected from 
the evil influences of trading as he can leave the 
actual dealing to his employees and has only to super¬ 
vise them and give them general directions. 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 
article, see Wensinck, A handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition , 30-3, s.v. Barter; A.K.S. Lambton, The mer¬ 
chant in medieval Islam , in W.B. Henning and 
E. Yarshater (eds.), A locust's leg. Studies in honour of 
S.H. Taqizadeh , London 1962, 121-30. See also sina'a 
on ethical attitudes towards craftsmen and their 
trades. (W. Heffening*) 

3. Economic history and legal aspects. 

The complete picture of the economic history of 
Islamic trade between the 7 th and 16th centuries is 
hampered by the selective provenance and non-archival 
nature of the sources, but this does not detract from 
our view of its magnitude and structures. The stan¬ 
dard source material available for the study is liter¬ 
ary in nature and lacks statistical evidence, which 
makes a quantitative analysis difficult. The findings of 
the Geniza [<?.i>.] letters concerning Jewish merchants 
greatly enhance our knowledge of details, but should, 
ideally, be used together with the Arabic sources. For 
the later Middle Ages, we benefit from the use of 
European archives, which permit a limited form of 
quantification. On the other hand, numerous collec¬ 
tions of Islamic coins and other items, together with 
the excavations of seaports and trading stations, com¬ 
pensate somewhat for the lack of archives in the study 
of the nature and patterns of trade. In contrast to 
the general haphazardness of the sources, several re¬ 
gions, such as Egypt, and to some degree also, Spain, 
have yielded an adequate amount of source material. 
This makes a continuous history of trade there fea¬ 
sible, but we cannot assume that the economic his¬ 
tory of one region was identical to another. 

There are three chronological units in the economic 
history of the Islamic trade, defined by economic fac¬ 
tors, such as supply and demand, legal and technical 
tools, monetary and market conditions, by type of 
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sources, and by dynastic and political shifts. An early 
period, 7th-10th centuries, concerned the trade with 
Asia and the Far East, and the main source of infor¬ 
mation is the geographers’ works and merchant’s 
guides. Politically and geographically, the shift to inland 
‘Irak, a region aligned towards the East, and away 
from the Mediterranean oriented Syria, was mani¬ 
fested by the ‘Abbasid caliphate replacing the Umayyad 
dynasty. This period also saw the formation of the 
legal structures relating to Islamic trade, and with 
Islamic seafaring at its height, established Ba gh dad as 
a far more influential national and international cen¬ 
tre of trade than Damascus had ever been. The sec¬ 
ond period, 11th-13th centuries, coincided with the 
changing regional and international conditions in the 
Far East and Southern Europe which triggered an 
economic, political and geographical shift away from 
the East back to the Mediterranean and to Medi¬ 
terranean trade patterns. Under the political domi¬ 
nance of the Fatimid and the Ayyubid dynasties in 
Egypt, we note the consolidation of trade in domes¬ 
tic production and port cities in Sicily, Tunisia, Muslim 
Spain and Egypt, converging into a tight trading 
Mediterranean network, largely portrayed by the 
Geniza documents. A third phase, 14th-16th centuries, 
saw the European merchants become dominant in the 
Levant trade, a process which had started in the 12th 
century, shipping items acquired through transit in 
the Islamic lands or grown and semi-finished there, 
to Europe as well as to other Islamic regions, in 
European ships. The Italian, French and Catalan 
archives reveal that Muslim traders were relegated to 
fulfilling a mainly intermediary role of supplying the 
transit trade, and minimal export of raw materials 
and semi-finished goods was left in their hands. The 
subsequent outline and annotated bibliography will 
follow this chronological division, and use it as a 
framework for presenting the development and struc¬ 
tures of Islamic trade, focusing on the economic fea¬ 
tures and organisational dimensions as they become 
apparent in the sources. It will address what was par¬ 
ticularly Islamic about this trade, and evaluate its per¬ 
formance, the sophistication of its tools and its role 
in the economic progress of the Islamic societies. 

We have little solid historical evidence about the 
organisation of the Islamic trade during its first phase. 
However, thanks to the numerous geographical works 
written in the 9th and 10th centuries, and excava¬ 
tions in the port cities of the Persian Gulf, Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean, we know a great deal about the 
long-distance trade routes stretching over continents, 
linking the caliphate with Inner Asia, Africa and 
Eastern Europe. The main eastward overland route 
followed the ancient “Silk road”, connecting Baghdad, 
through the Persian highlands, with Transoxiana and 
Inner Asia, while a maritime route linked Basra and 
its adjacent ports of Siraf and Ubulla, as the main 
point of entry for the short-distance maritime trade 
between East Africa and the Red Sea ports, and for 
the long-distance route through the Indian Ocean to 
India and China. Routes to and from Europe tra¬ 
versed the Rhone valley and the Mediterranean, 
embarking either in Byzantine territory or Frankish 
France, and landing in Antioch or Egypt. The over¬ 
land European routes were either from northern 
Europe through al-Andalus and into North Africa, or 
through the land of the Slavs, the southern part of 
Russia and into Ba gh dad. The trade with Africa was 
conducted from two areas, one the Bilad al-^an^, i.e. 
East Africa, and the other, al-Sudan , i.e. West Africa, 
through five axes, all ending in the Red Sea and the 


Indian Ocean, and sending products to ‘Irak, China 
and India. Merchants who settled in the southern 
Ma gh rib did reach Ghana and the Western Sudan, 
but the developing trade with West Africa, and the 
trans-continental African trade as a whole, had to be 
managed and directed from commercial centres, some 
in the southern Maghrib or the northern Sahara oases, 
such as Sidjilmasa, Nafzawa, Tuwat, Wargala and 
Daria. In subsequent times, the terminus of this sec¬ 
tion of the Saharan trade moved to Mediterranean 
North Africa. 

The trading patterns which developed in the Islamic 
East were not merely a continuation of Roman and 
Persian trade patterns. Since both maritime and land 
itineraries were unchangeable and determined by geo¬ 
graphical conditions, the Islamic urban development, 
the legal apparatus with the formulation of the con¬ 
tractual and financial instruments, and above all, the 
scale of production which underpinned Islamic trade, 
showed major differences. The Romans and Persians 
permitted incoming and outgoing Eastern trade to 
pass through certain cities only, and they imposed 
high duties on incoming goods and limited export to 
agricultural products and some manufactured goods. 
In comparison, Islamic duty rates on numerous and 
varied items were lower, with many exit and entry 
points, pointing to a far more comprehensive, sophis¬ 
ticated and intensive trading pattern. In fact, the dom¬ 
ination of Islamic trade by Asian luxury imports was 
of short duration. The nature of this trade, as spec¬ 
ified by the traders’ manual of the pseudo-al-Djahiz 
and the travellers’s guides, included slaves, furs, spices, 
rare metals, luxurious textiles, foodstuffs, precious 
stones, and even rare animals, luxury items imported 
to satisfy a demand created by individuals, who were 
a wealthy clientele, concentrated in the palace. As 
more evidence surfaces and a more perceptive analy¬ 
sis can be applied to it, this image, while not inac¬ 
curate, is seen to be nonetheless misleading. A correct 
reading of the items traded shows that they originated 
in all parts of the Islamic regions and consisted of 
local raw materials, mined ores or manufactured metal 
utensils, agricultural products and foodstuffs, and 
products of the textile and leather industries, which 
were manufactured and finished in the eastern and 
northern regions of the caliphate, especially in Persia. 
As early as the 9th century, Islamic trade was already 
fuelled by regional production, handling locally manu¬ 
factured items. Cloth came from eastern and north¬ 
ern Persia, silk and silk products, and carpets from 
Samarkand, Marw and Nlshapur. Rayy and Yazd 
were also important centres of cotton manufacturing, 
while skins and hides were traded from Transoxania, 
Hamadan or Kh w arazm, soap was manufactured in 
Balkh and perfumes came from Fars and Adharbay- 
djan. Persia also supplied the caliphate with non-per¬ 
ishable food stuffs, honey, sesame oil, grease, dried 
fruit and dried fish. Precious metals were traded, sil¬ 
ver more than gold, and wood from the Caspian 
forests as well as minerals, sal-ammoniac and petro¬ 
leum from Baku. 

However, Persia, which probably had a manufac¬ 
turing infrastructure in place earlier but nonetheless 
benefitted from the other changes brought by the 
coming of Islam, was not the only region to show 
patterns of trade linked to local production. Early and 
strong evidence of this trade is also found in Egypt, 
where the 9th-century papyri documents reveal the 
organisation of local trade in items manufactured to 
order for export, a pattern later confirmed by the 
Geniza documents. The limited archaeological evi- 
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dence of luxury imports along the overland road also 
contradicts the perception of the luxury trade. Even 
though excavations imply that it was largely supplied 
by the maritime road, they also suggest that demand 
for foreign items never developed in the Islamic regions 
and that local artisans quickly learned to produce sim¬ 
ilar-looking items. Only those items that were judged 
indispensable and could only be found outside the 
Islamic lands, such as slaves, who were used for labour, 
domestic and military service, and certain metals such 
as silver or timber, which the Islamic regions did 
not have in sufficient amounts, were imported. What 
is called international trade was more regional in 
nature, conducted between Europe, Byzantium and 
the neighbouring Islamic areas, and largely with locally- 
produced items. Russia, for instance, traded with 
Central Asia and not with the Near East, as the 
hoards of Samanid coins, rather than those of the 
caliphate, found in the Baltic and Russian areas, show. 
By the same token, Yemen and the Persian Gulf 
traded with countries in the Indian Ocean region, 
East Africa, Malaysia and China, rather than with 
the Mediterranean countries. North Africa and Spain 
traded with Western Europe rather than with the 
Islamic East. The lack of monetary unity within the 
Islamic lands during this first period also contributed 
to and prolonged this pattern of trade, with ‘Irak, 
Central Asia and Spain remaining mono-metallic sil¬ 
ver, and Egypt, Syria, Arabia and the Maghrib, mono¬ 
metallic gold. The hoards of Islamic coins found in 
Europe, which date from this period but which dis¬ 
appear later, indicate intensive monetary circulation, 
but also decentralised, independent regional mints in 
the Muslim regions, and point to trade patterns linked 
to market fluctuations in prices and supply, which 
could provide opportunities for quick profits. 

A new cycle in the organisation of the Islamic trade 
can be detected during the second phase, that of the 
Fatimids and the Ayyubids. The Asian trade did not 
disappear, but the centre of trade moved from ‘Irak 
to Egypt and from the Far East to the Mediterranean, 
while its fundamental character, regional and manu¬ 
facturing-oriented, intensified. Tunisia and Sicily, which 
served as the point of contact with Europe, slowly 
ceded their position to the Italian merchant cities in 
the 12th century. Despite the unification of the mon¬ 
etary system, regional specie did not disappear, as 
coins of one region were easily converted into coins 
of another without hampering the circulation of goods 
or payment for services. However, trade did suffer 
from the deterioration and dissipation of silver coins 
which occurred from the 11 th century onwards and 
which was responsible for strong fluctuations in the 
rate of exchange of the dirham to the dinar in all 
the Mediterranean regions. This fluctuated between 
12 and 40 dirhams to the dinar during the Geniza 
period, and was also affected by manipulations of its 
silver content by the mint. The balance of payments 
in Egypt and North Africa was probably compensated 
by a rise in quality of the gold coins, which was a 
testimony to the strength of the Saharan gold trade 
during the reign of the Fatimids but evidence of its 
decline under the Ayyubids. The continuous minting 
of Islamic coins after the appearance of the Crusaders 
and by the Christian rulers in Spain was an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the role this money played in interna¬ 
tional transactions, requiring good-quality gold and 
silver coins. 

The main features of the organisation of Islamic 
trade, especially the whole array of legal arrange¬ 
ments, investment contracts and financial instruments, 


as well as government institutions and the identity of 
traders, came into full view during the second period, 
and were mainly, but not exclusively described in the 
Jewish merchants’ letters and accounts of the Cairo 
Geniza. Using Islamic legal arrangements for trading 
transactions, the Jewish documents show above all 
how Islamic law provided a congenial environment 
for the promotion of trade and other economic trans¬ 
actions. The contracts permitted investment of capi¬ 
tal, gold, silver and currency in trade, regulated the 
practical aspects and legitimised the gain from finan¬ 
cial dealings. Investment in trade could be silent, com- 
menda (kirad [< 7 .^.]), and/or sharing trading transactions 
with partners (.shirka or sharika [< 7 .#.]). An investment 
partnership could comprise any size of capital invest¬ 
ment, shares of the different participants, duration, 
whether a single venture or multiple ventures, all pos¬ 
sibilities of investment shares, and division of profit 
between the investor(s) and the trading agent. 
Investment in trade could be made on credit, using 
instruments like the hawala \q.v], transfer of debt, and 
the suftadj.a [i g.v .], letter of credit, while credit sales 
could consist of deferred payments for goods sold as 
well as advances for future delivery. All legal provi¬ 
sions were used in tandem or independently. They 
were probably used by Arab merchants in the period 
predating Islam and were certainly in practice from 
the 8 th century onwards, and as demonstrated in the 
fatwas from the Malik! West, they displayed a great 
degree of flexibility in implementation. The significant 
dimensions of the monetary circulation gave rise to 
two financial institutions which met the needs of the 
large commercial network and credit transactions of 
trade. The first, money changing, was needed because 
of the variety of coins in circulation, and the lack of 
unity in the systems of minting and payment. The 
second, merchant banking, which extended credit, 
helped in financing, assisted in the transfer of funds, 
and provided guarantees [see further, sarraf, in 
Suppl.]. In addition to investment in trade, the legal 
system regulated travel on the open sea and along 
the coast, ship leasing contracts, seasonal leasing, shar¬ 
ing profits and losses from wreckage, piracy and enemy 
attack, misconduct, jettison and salvaged goods. 

Explicit and continuous sources on the elaborate 
system of taxes and customs imposed on trade are 
available for Egypt, covering most of the period 
between the 11 th and 16th centuries with varied 
degrees of consistency, but intermittent information is 
also available for other regions. In addition to taxes 
on merchandise, there were tolls for passage, the 
Islamic state’s taxes for the poor, and wages for porters, 
custom officials, weighers, brokers and criers. The 
rates for each of the categories, except for the canon¬ 
ical ( ushr or tenth, fluctuated in response to market 
conditions, supply and demand, labour shortages, local 
and political conditions, prices of merchandise and 
availability of precious metals and coins. On the whole, 
the structure of the taxation system shows remarkable 
stability over hundreds of years. The place and tim¬ 
ing of payment of the different categories also var¬ 
ied. Tolls and taxes had to be paid on arrival or 
departure at the gates, but payments for services were 
due when the service was rendered and completed. 
Goods arriving by the maritime route could be assessed 
at sea, where registration of prices, merchandise and 
identification of merchants took place. The cargo was 
taxed after it was unloaded and weighed in front of 
the port officials in the agency building, dar al-wakala. 
Some ships were taxed based on the total value of 
merchandise carried. Others, and probably most 
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commonly, were taxed according to the identity of the 
merchandise, which had a variety of rates. Tax was 
collected from the 2% paid to the brokers by the 
buyer. Items of local provenance, traded in territo¬ 
rial, small scale markets were also taxed, and many 
of the taxes were known to have been collected by 
tax-collectors, damins. Local traders who rented stores 
paid a monthly tax to the government in addition to 
their rent [see further, maks]. The staff involved in 
the activities surrounding the merchants at the port 
of arrival and departure, weighers, messengers of the 
customs’ house, revenue officers, registrar, packers, 
inspectors of the workshops, warehousemen, mosque 
janitor, porters, watchmen, sealer and herald, were 
paid last. The Fatimid author al-Dimashkf describes 
three prototypes of Islamic institutional merchants, dif¬ 
ferentiated by the nature of their mercantile activity: 
the hoarder, who stores goods and sells them when 
the price is high; the peregrinator, who transports 
wares from one country to another; and the shipper, 
who is stationary but sends shipments abroad (see in 
more detail, above, 2.). The occupational classifica¬ 
tion methodology of numerous sources from the three 
periods offers a better analysis of the different activ¬ 
ities involved with trade. It appears that the largest 
group of commerce occupations were those selling raw 
materials grown, extracted or gathered in the coun¬ 
tryside and brought unprocessed into the city. The 
second group of occupations were the middlemen, 
whose specialised occupational terms revealed a sig¬ 
nificant internal division by location, enumeration and 
selling techniques. The transport occupations, crucial 
to the maintenance of trade, were numerically less 
important but had a division of labour as specialised 
as the other groups. The riders of camels, mules, don¬ 
keys and horses, and the mariners, were respectively 
involved in the shipment over land and the maritime 
transport of bulk commodities over long distances, 
with porters and couriers moving smaller items in 
smaller quantities over short distances. Caravans, rang¬ 
ing from several animals to 500 camels, departed from 
urban centres, where camel owners, camel drivers and 
other organisers and participants, were also to be 
found. In spite of the general tendency to minimise 
the level of Muslim navigation, particularly in the 
Mediterranean, the use of navigational devices, the 
Arabic navigation manuals, the different kinds of boats 
and the variety of boat building occupations in port 
cities indicate the existence of maritime industries 
and a significant commercial fleet, which reached a 
peak in the 9th-10th centuries [see milaha; safIna]. 
Merchants who owned lighter boats also contributed 
to the development of river transportation, but the 
growth in ship building had come to an end in the 
11 th century, caused by factors ranging from lack of 
wood and monopolisation of the arsenals by the state, 
and by the use of forced labour corvee, notoriously 
the weakest link between production and trade. The 
diversified occupational structures of the commercial 
and industrial sectors, which provided the linkages for 
the economic activities of trade, were matched by the 
diversified scales of the markets. Daily and weekly 
markets which provided fresh food and locally pro¬ 
duced items, were held in the city’s quarters and out¬ 
side the city’s walls. A permanent larger-scale central 
market, selling larger quantities, of greater variety, 
higher value and luxury merchandise, some produced 
locally but most imported from regional markets, was 
located near the mosque [see further, suk]. The prices 
at this level responded to fluctuations in the exchange 
rate, new mints, offer and demand from local and 


distant producers, and availability of items. A seasonal 
or yearly market was held for the diffusion of mer¬ 
chandise, shown in inns and warehouses [see funduk; 
khan: wakala] and consisting of imported foreign 
manufactured goods or transit goods, brought by for¬ 
eign merchants, which were items in demand in Islamic 
regions or European destinations. 

How Islamic was Islamic trade? The nature of the 
merchants’ alliances, and their religious and ethnic 
identity, were all significant for the performance of 
the Islamic trade, even though distinct groups in trade 
activities moved in and out of the scene according to 
the sources used. Jews, for instance, were fully delin¬ 
eated in the Geniza documents but completely ignored 
by al-Makhzuml [^.n.], an important contemporary 
observer. The participation of Persians and Christians, 
prominent in the first phase, was enhanced by that 
of the Jewish Radhanites (see al-radhaniyya, and add 
to its Bibl., Ch. Verlinden, Les Radaniya. Intermediaires 
commercials entre les mondes Germano-Slave er Greco-Arabe , 
in Graeco-Arabica, (Athens), vi [1995], 111-24), KharidjF 
traders, in particular those of the Ibadiyya [ ( q.v .] sub¬ 
sect, and Armenians, but different ethnic groups were 
also subject to changes in the kind of trade they con¬ 
ducted, from one period to another, and from one 
region to another. Slaves, wheat and arms, all dis¬ 
appeared as items of Jewish trade in the 11 th cen¬ 
tury. They became a major commodity handled by 
Muslim traders, carried in Muslim-owned boats and 
financed by large capital investment from Muslim 
princes and dignitaries. Jewish merchants were driven 
from the trade with India in the 12th century, leav¬ 
ing the lucrative spice trade in the hands of the 
Muslim Karimi [ g.v .] merchants, and by the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century they could only be found 
in local trade. Muslim merchants lost the importation 
of slaves for the Mamluk dominions to Genoa in the 
14th century. The Jewish merchant of the Geniza 
documents based the decision whom to employ in his 
service, and with whom to establish trade partner¬ 
ship, upon social and family connections. Such pat¬ 
terns can be explained by the nature of the investment 
transactions in trade, which required personal trust 
and guarantees, better provided by blood or marriage 
alliances. Since the merchants originating in the 
Muslim regions, whether Muslims or not, used the 
same financial and legal tools, the chance of this pat¬ 
tern being repeated throughout is very likely. On the 
other hand, it also shows that the framework pro¬ 
vided by the law for the conduct of trade, was not 
sufficient to generate institutional, impersonal, anony¬ 
mous local, regional or international co-operation. 

The most striking change in Islamic trade during 
the third period was the massive penetration of Islamic 
markets by foreign Christian merchants. This brought 
in its wake changes not only in patterns of trade but 
also in production, since the two were always linked. 
The presence of Christians, either Byzantine or Sicil¬ 
ians, was already noted in the Egyptian ports in the 
11 th and 12th centuries, through the instructions issued 
by the administration on how to handle their embarka¬ 
tion, taxation and buying of merchandise. But the 
lack of references in al-Makhzumf to their presence 
in the Red Sea ports, which later became the focus 
of their interest, appears to indicate that, if they par¬ 
ticipated in the commerce on that stretch of the route, 
then either there were not many of them or they 
were held in complete equality with Muslims. His¬ 
torically, the status of foreign merchants and foreign 
vessels in Islamic territories was legally organised by 
the awarding of a license to travel or engage in trade, 
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a safe-conduct aman Such standard safe con¬ 

ducts could be issued by the imam or any legally- 
qualified Muslim, for a year or longer, and guaranteed 
safe passage for the merchandise, the rate of taxes 
the merchant had to pay, where he could sell his 
commodities, and how long he could stay, testamen¬ 
tary rights, freedom of worship, burial, dress, ship’s 
repair, emergency rations, aid against attack by cor¬ 
sairs, and permission to address complaints to the 
head of the Muslim community. There was no dis¬ 
tinction between local and foreign merchants. Each 
was given a bora 9 a [£.&.], proof of payment of the 
dues, and the Islamic state had the right to confis¬ 
cate merchandise in times of civil war, or war between 
states, a general financial crisis, or if the merchant 
was unable to pay tariffs. The port and its premises, 
ships and sailors was subject to state jurisdiction and 
inspection, as were the goods in the port’s warehouses 
and in the holds of vessels anchored in the harbour. 
The Crusades were greatly held responsible for chang¬ 
ing the patterns of the Italian cities’ trade with the 
Levant, but in fact, the structures of Islamic trade in 
the Mediterranean were being eroded and modified 
because of the impact and appeal of the growing 
European markets, to which it had never previously 
had access. Pisa, Genoa and Venice were participants 
and sometime partners of the Islamic trade of the 
Far and Near East before and during the Crusades, 
but their instrumental role in the transportation and 
naval warfare of the Crusaders, gave them beneficial 
status in the cities they conquered, especially the port 
cities of Jaffa, Ascalon, Caesarea, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, 
Beirut and Antioch. Their privileges, which included 
preferred tax-rates on trade transactions, also provided 
for quarters for any prolonged stay, internal legal 
freedom and the right to engage in importing and 
exporting activities. After the liquidation of the Crusad¬ 
ing states, the Italian merchants’ familiarity with the 
region’s trade, and the foothold they had in the local 
markets, enabled them to make the link with the 
growing markets in Northern Europe, which now 
demanded and could afford oriental spices and other 
Eastern products. Thanks to their superiority in the 
Mediterranean shipping, they were also able to seize 
the regional Islamic trade proper and to increase the 
scale of their trading activities in the Islamic lands. 
Changing political conditions in the area favoured 
their penetration as well. The Mongol conquest of 
Persia and ‘Irak caused a shift in the Far Eastern 
trade, especially in spices, which had moved away 
from inland ‘Irak to the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea, where Egypt was a stable outlet. They became 
a permanent feature of the Islamic port with their 
consuls and their notaries. Muslim traders failed to 
notice the evolving markets in Northern Europe 
because they were never involved in European trade 
and were never in competition there. As a result, 
when European traders began to exploit the Levant 
trade products to feed their own markets, Muslim 
traders experienced not only the loss of the oppor¬ 
tunity to trade the imported spices with the new mar¬ 
kets but also lost their own regional markets, which 
acquired these spices as well as other products. The 
access of the European merchants to ports in the 
Western Mediterranean was regularised in the 12th 
century, when the Almohads, after conquering Tunisia, 
signed treaties with Pisa, establishing regular trade 
tariffs. Italian cities contributed to the development 
of the ports of Tunisia and Algeria, whereas Mar¬ 
seilles conducted active trade with Ceuta in northern 
Morocco, in addition to Bougie in Algeria, from the 


13th century onwards. The Catalans and Portu¬ 
guese focused their activities on the Atlantic ports of 
Morocco, where other factors played a similar role, 
benefitting the growth of the European economy. 
There, gold from the Sahara, arriving through Sidjil- 
masa [g.v.], stimulated trade with the Atlantic ports 
such as Arzila, Anfa and Sale. Merchants from Mar¬ 
seilles who visited Bougie and Tlemcen were paid in 
gold dust for importing, glass, copper utensils, per¬ 
fumes and spices, which were then traded across the 
Sahara. The great gold surplus in Morocco was 
reflected in the regular and lavish payments in gold, 
metal and coins which the Marfnids [g.v.] made for 
hiring Castilian cavalrymen and Aragonese ships in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. From the 14th century 
onwards, the Provencal and Aragonese archives, 
together with the acts of notaries from Majorca and 
Barcelona who resided in the Moroccan and Tunisian 
ports, reflect the same vigorous penetration by Euro¬ 
pean merchants into Andalusian and North African 
markets. The Western Mediterranean trade, which 
was dominated by the Catalan ships, also displayed 
similar patterns of regional trade, re-exporting pep¬ 
per, ginger, silk sugar, cotton, gallnuts, sumac and 
indigo, bought in Egypt or Syria. The only sector of 
the Islamic trade left in Muslim hands was that of 
the inland routes and the local markets. 

The history of Islamic trade has been described as 
one of early success and later decline, resulting from 
the general impoverishment of the Islamic lands in 
the later Middle Ages, the decline in population, agri¬ 
cultural production, manufacturing, scarcity of resources 
and technical stagnation, all aggravated by the state’s 
exploitation of producers and merchants, over-taxa¬ 
tion, the monopolisation of sales and the discourage¬ 
ment of private initiative. Some historians have blamed 
the nature of the Islamic mercantile economy, which 
did not encourage production for export purposes and 
which distanced the merchant class from the state’s 
political apparatus, all these being obviously at vari¬ 
ance with the Italian case. This estimate, however, 
fails to take into account the role played by Islamic 
trade in the context of its own economy and society 
and to grant it its just place as a vigorous economic 
agent and as a catalyst of growth and prosperity for 
rural and urban centres. Trade fulfilled an economic 
role by stimulating the economy, encouraging pro¬ 
duction for existing markets and creating new ones, 
and by integrating the different manufacturing areas, 
thereby working as a double catalyst, by providing 
raw materials and manufactured items for finishing 
or for local specialisation, and by creating demand 
and markets for import products. The manufacturing 
sector of the Islamic economy had a large, diversi¬ 
fied and well-structured system of production. Division 
of labour was prevalent and extensively developed, 
and industrial productivity was much greater than it 
had been before Islam; and this remained pretty much 
constant throughout. Trade played a historical role 
by integrating these sectors of productivity and gen¬ 
erated industrial productivity by stimulating produc¬ 
tion and by relaying orders for markets, which had 
been identified or created for specific merchandise. 
The textile industry is a good example of how this 
mechanism worked. Merchants in the cities placed 
orders with weavers in the rural areas, or shipped 
locally-grown dyeing and tanning materials such as 
indigo, sumac, and gall-nuts from and through Egypt 
to other regions. This is well documented in the 
Geniza letters, and the Islamic fatwas , too, speak about 
linen cloth and indigo imported from Egypt and 
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bought by the dyeing workshops of Tunis. The stim¬ 
ulating aspect is also visible in the diffusion of raw 
material needed by the industries, or the moving of 
semi-finished items to urban centres for finishing, as 
is shown in the regular exchange of olive oil and tex¬ 
tiles between Egypt and Tunisia. The integrational 
role of trade also contributed greatly towards the bal¬ 
ance of payments in the regional economies. As long 
as regional trade functioned, the transit trade did not 
throw the regions out of balance, but in the last phase, 
the integrational role of trade failed because the 
economies of the participating regions fell out of bal¬ 
ance. The buying of slaves, which became the main 
pillar of Egypt’s political regime, constituted a major 
drain on its precious metal resources, and since parts 
of the spice cargoes in transit were consumed locally, 
trade in them did not provide as much revenue. 
Islamic trade promoted economic growth based not 
on markets abroad but on internal growth and regional 
integration. It was supported by a full range of indus¬ 
trial services, including wholesale and retail commerce 
occupations, marketing and financing and a developed 
transport system, which made up the largest and most 
diversified group of occupations in the urban centres. 
The link with the industrial sector is displayed by the 
fact that commercial occupations follow the division 
of labour in the manufacturing sector, and diversify 
according to the raw materials used in manufactur¬ 
ing. The key to an accurate evaluation of Islamic 
trade is to judge it by the role it played in integrat¬ 
ing the different sectors—agriculture, manufacturing 
and services—in a model of peripheral/regional inte¬ 
gration, rather than a model of centre/intemational 
integration. Based on regional exchange, it brought 
together neighbouring or remote regions rather than 
serving solely as contact between centre and periph¬ 
eries. Through the integration of the different sectors 
into a fully-balanced economic system, it performed 
a central role in the urbanisation process and in the 
economic progress of Islamic societies during the period 
studied. 

Bibliography : Two manuals dealing with the 
practise of trade, and one with its theoretical and 
moral dimensions, were composed in the 8 th -11 th 
centuries. The first was a merchant’s guide, by an 
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yadT al-tawakkul ft tark al-amal , ed. M.Z. al-Kathri, 
Damascus 1929. A fiscal manual composed in Ayyu- 
bid Egypt by an employee of the Egyptian adminis¬ 
tration, Abu ’1-Hasan c AlI b. TJthman al-Makhzuml 
(d. 585/1189), was edited by Cl. Cahen and Yusuf 
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aux Annales Islamologiques, Cahier n° 8 , Cairo 
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Latrie, Trades de paix et de commerce , Paris 1866, i. 
A treaty signed in 894/1489 was published by 
J. Wansbrough, A Mamluk commercial treaty concluded 
with the republic of Florence , in S.M. Stern (ed.), 
Documents from Islamic chanceries , Oxford 1965, 39-79; 
see also his The safe-conduct in Muslim chancery prac¬ 
tice, in BSOAS, xxxiv (1971), 21-35. The surviving 
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in Speculum , xxxvii (1962), 198-207, for the use of 
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fatwas, is treated in H.R. Idris, Commerce maritime et 
kirad en Berberie onentak, in JESHO, iv (1961), 225- 
39. On maritime law and trade, see H.S. Khalilieh, 
Islamic maritime law. An introduction, Leiden 1998. On 
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the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean and around the 
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A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, chs. 24-9, and 
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Meccan trade and Islam , problems of origin and structure , 
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Peninsula 900-1500 , Cambridge 1994. On the Levant 
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1995, with an updating by J. Carswell on recent 
excavations in this region. On the monetary evi¬ 
dence for the Eastern trade, N.M. Lowick, Trade 
patterns on the Pesrsian Guff in the light of recent coin 
evidence , in D.K. Kouymjian (ed.), Near Eastern numis¬ 
matics, iconography, epigraphy and history. Studies in honor 
of George C. Miles , Beirut 1974, 319-33. On taxa¬ 
tion, Cahen, Quelques problemes economiques et fiscaux 
de Vlraq Buyide d’apres un traite de mathematique , in 
AIEO Alger, x (1952), 326-63. Regarding the pay¬ 
ment of customs dues in early ‘Irak, see A. Ehren- 
kreutz, Al-Buzajani (A.D. 939-997) on the “ Maftr ”, 
in JESHO , viii (1965), 90-2. For taxes on trade in 
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(Maya Shatzmiller) 

TIDORE, a small volcanic island to the 
west of Halmahera belonging to the North 
Moluccan islands, now in northeastern Indonesia, 
part of the Administrative District of Halmahera 
Tengah (Central Halmahera) and administered as a 
kecamatan. Its ca. 38,000 inhabitants are mostly Muslims. 

In the 13th century, the kolano or king of Tidore 
started to extend his kingdom, thus initiating contin¬ 
uous conflict with neighbouring Ternate [<y.p.]. These 
two islands formed part of the original “Spice Islands”, 
the home of cloves and nutmegs. Around 1430, a 
Muslim trader, called according to tradition Shaykh 
Mansur, began teaching Islam, and in ca. 1495 the 
ruler of Tidore, whose predecessors had used the 
Hindu title of raffia, is said to have been converted 
and to have called himself sultan, with the honorific 
of Djamal al-Din. As eager proponents of the new 
faith, subsequent rulers carried Islam as far as the 
shores of Irian or New Guinea. In 1521 some sur¬ 
vivors of Fernando Magelhaes’ expedition harboured 
at Tidore, and in 1522 the Portuguese were allowed 
to open a factory there. They soon clashed with the 
Sultan of Tidore, who rejected the Portuguese claim 
to a trade monopoly, and Tidore found here support 
from Spain, whilst Ternate supported the Portuguese. 
However, with the union of the two Iberian king¬ 
doms in 1580, both Spaniards and Portuguese were 
established on Tidore, until in 1607 the Dutch United 
East India Company (VOC), backed by Ternate, con¬ 
quered Tidore. Subsequently, the Dutch not only tried 
to prevent outside trading but also sought to prevent 
uncontrolled production of nutmegs and cloves by 
destroying trees, thereby impoverishing the traditional 
society of the North Moluccas. 

At the end of the 18th century, with British assistance, 
a prince from the ruling family of Tidore, Nuku, tried 
to reassert his sultanate’s power, and defeated the Dutch 
fleet in 1799; but after his death in 1805, Tidore lost all 
importance. After 1905, the throne became vacant and 
in 1909 the sultanate’s autonomy was ended; the sultan¬ 
ate of nearby Jailolo on Halmahera had already disap¬ 
peared from history when its last ruler was in 1832 exiled. 


Bibliography: Katrin Polman (ed.), The North 
Moluccas. An annotated bibliography, The Hague 1981; 
H.G. Schuurman, Sultanaat, Residensie, fendingsvelde. 
Politiek en lending op Halmahera 1866-1942, Oegstgeest 
1981 (mimeographed); Lany Probojo, Tradition und 
Modeme in Tidore/Indonesien. Die Instrumentalisierung 
islamischer Rituale und ihre politische Relevanz (= Sud- 
ostasien, Bd. 8), Hamburg 1998. 

(O. Schumann, shortened by the Editors) 
T’lEN WU, a C hinese-speaking Muslim 
(Hui -min) religious teacher and commander 
from Yen-ch’a-ting district in Kansu province, North¬ 
west China. He was a disciple of the Chinese Naksh- 
bandl-Djahrivva Sufi order founder, Ma Ming-hsin 
[< 7 .y.], also known as Ibrahim Wikayat Allah (1718-81). 
He was also ahung {imam) of a local mosque in the 
Hsiao-shan area. His birth date is not recorded in the 
official sources, but he died in a Muslim uprising in 
1784. 

On his return from T’ien-fang, sc. Arabia, Ma 
Ming-hsin started to propound new teachings and to 
train many khalifa disciples (T’ien Wu included) to 
spread his teachings in the Northwestern provinces. 
This was to reform the Hua-ssu Men-huang, the so- 
called Ke-di-mu Lao-chiao (Ar. Kadim), a Nakshbandi- 
Khufiyya Sufr order founded by Ma Lai-ch’ih, whose 
Islamic name was ‘Abd al-Halim (1681-1766). Ma 
Ming-hsin’s reform was to purify the Ke-di-mu Lao- 
chiao’s syncretised religious traditions and rituals. 
Because his followers performed dhikr in a loud voice, 
Ma Ming-hsin's group was called Che-ho-lin-yeh, the 
Djahriyya, to distinguish them from Hu-fei-yeh, the 
Khufiyya group of the Hua-ssu Men-huang. His fun¬ 
damentalist reforms attracted a great number of poor 
Salar Muslim followers of the Hua-ssu Men-huang 
around the Hsiin-hua area. This enraged the Khufiyya; 
quarrels started in 1769, and eventually armed fight¬ 
ing broke out in September 1780. In the course of 
these conflicts, local Imperial Manchu governors, who 
regarded the Djahris as heretics, sided with the Khufis. 
In July 1781 the Khufis, supported by Manchu forces, 
defeated the Djahris. Leading figures, together with 
their plr Ma Ming-hsin, were all executed, and a mas¬ 
sacre of the Djahris by the Manchu government fol¬ 
lowed. The families of the Djahri dissenters were 
forced into exile to remote uncultivated lands in the 
East Turkestan (Hui-chiang, nowadays Hsin-chiang 
[= Sinkiang] province), Yunnan and Tibet border¬ 
lands. Through exile, the Djahriyya was thus spread 
more widely, and Djahri exiles later took part in 
Muslim rebellions in these regions. 

After its failure in the Hsiin-hua and Ho-chou areas, 
the Djahriyya dfihad movement was carried on by 
T’ien Wu. Since 1769 T’ien Wu had been actively 
preaching Ma Ming-hsin’s teachings in the Yen-ch’a- 
ting, Wei-yiian, Chin-yiian, Ku-yiian-chou, and Kuan- 
ch’uang areas. On 30 May 1784, T’ien Wu, together 
with Ma Ming-hsin’s nephew Chang Wen-ch’ing ahung , 
openly took up arms. According to the official Man¬ 
chu Imperial court report, T’ien Wu’s uprising was 
to avenge Ma Ming-hsin and Su Ssu-shih-san (Ma’s 
would-be successor’s martyrdom. However, in reality, 
it was rather a continuation of Ma Ming-hsin’s reform 
calling for dfihad against corrupt IGiufis and Manchu 
infidels. Shortly afterwards, on 8 June, T’ien Wu was 
wounded in battle and died. 

On T’ien Wu’s death, Chang Wen-ch’ing, other 
leading ahungs, and their Djahri followers made Shih- 
feng-pao in the Siao-san region their headquarters and 
continued their dfihad , and from Shih-feng-pao the 
I movement spread rapidly throughout Kansu province. 
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A vigorous fighting spirit helped the Djahris defeat 
the Manchu army in almost every battle, but some 
Dj ahrts were suborned, so that the Dj ahrl forces dis¬ 
integrated and suffered several defeats. Eventually the 
Manchu army captured Shih-feng-pao, and brutal 
massacre followed, with reportedly more than 11,000 
Muslim dissidents were killed. The Djahrf remnants 
were either imprisoned or sent into exile, with cap¬ 
tured women and children sold to Han Chinese as 
slaves and dispersed all over China. From then on, 
the Djahrivya order was totally banned by the Imperial 
government. Nevertheless, the Dj ahrivya movement 
did not come to an end with this suppression, and 
later, between 1862 and 1874, its militant spirit in¬ 
stigated the great Chin-chi-pao rebellion led by Ma 
Hua-lung [ 9 . 0 .]. 

Bibliography : A Kuei et a/., Ch’in-t’ing Lan-chou 
Chi-lu (“Official gazette of Lan-chou district”), repr. 
of the 1783 imperial edition, Taipei 1970; Mu 
Shou-chi, Ka-ning-ch’ing Shih-liie (“History of Kan-su, 
Ning-hsia and Ch’ing-hai provinces”), repr. of 1936 
edition, v-vi, Taipei 1965; Chi Yiin et al., Ch’in- 
t’ing Shih-feng-pao Chi-liie (“Official report of Shih- 
feng-pao event”), repr. of the 1789 imperial edition, 
Yinchuang 1987; Yang Huai-chung, Lun Shih-pa 
Shih-chi Che-ho-lin-yeh Mu-si-lin te Ch’i-yi (“The 
Djahriyya rebellions in the 18th century”) in Hui- 
tsu-shih Lun-kao (Essays on the Hui people), Yin¬ 
chuang 1991, 371-439. See also ma hua-lung and 
its Bibl._ _ (Chang-Kuan Lin) 

al-TTFASHI, Sharaf al-Drn Abu VAbbas Ahmad 
b. YOsuf al-KaysT, Egyptian scholar and man- 
of-letters (580-651/1184-1253). 

Al-Tifashi is the author of a few works on sexual 
hygiene, the most well-known and quite representa¬ 
tive being the Kitdb Rufiu e al-shaykh ila sibah fi ’l-kuwa 
c ala ’l-bdh (tr. into English by an anonymous writer 
under the title The old man young again , Paris 1898) 
which is divided into two parts. The first part deals 
with the physiology of the sexual organs and bene¬ 
ficial and noxious aspects of sexual intercourse, pro¬ 
vides a large number of both simple and compound 
drugs which serve as aphrodisiacs, and describes 
magical practices to increase sexual potency; the 
second part deals with the secrets of women, their 
physiognomy, cosmetics, again aphrodisiacs, how to 
practice coitus, and teems with anecdotes and poems 
of a rather obscene nature. 

Al-Tifashi, however, is particularly famous for his 
main work on mineralogy entitled Azhar al-ajkar fi 
(fiawahir al-ah(fidr “The blooms of thoughts about the 
precious stones”. In 25 chapters, al-Tlfashi describes 
25 stones according to the following system: etymol¬ 
ogy, etiology, mines, quality and purity, medical and 
magical properties, value and price, defects, and sub¬ 
stances which are supposed to improve or dull the 
shine of a stone. Al-Tlfashf, who quotes his sources 
with great accuracy, drew upon a variety of both 
Greek and Arabic works on this and on related sub¬ 
jects, and his thorough compilation with its clear dis¬ 
position thus became the most widespread and popular 
Arabic stone book. 

Bibliography. J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, 
Heidelberg 1912, 23-32; idem, Tabula Smaragdina , 
Heidelberg 1926, 151-5; Brockelmann, I, 495, S I, 
904; M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam , Leiden- 
Coiogne 1970, 196-7; idem, Die Nairn- und Geheim- 
wissenschqften im Islam , Leiden 1972, 125-7; editions 
of the “Stone book”: S.F. Ravius, Specimen Arabicum 
continens descriptionem et excerpta libri Achmedis Tefaschii 
degemmis et lapidibus pretiosis> Utrecht 1784 (chs. 1-4); 


A.R. Biscia, Fior di Pensieri sulk Pietre Preziose di Ahmed 
Tefascite, Florence 1818 (with Italian tr., second 
ed. C.R. Biscia, Bologna 1906); M.Y. Hasan and 
M. Basyum, Kitdb Azhar al-ajkdr fi (fiawdhir al-ak^ar, 
Cairo 1977. (J. Ruska-[0. Kahl]) 

TIFINA GH, the name of the indigenous writ¬ 
ing system of the Berberophone Touareg people 
(Algeria, Niger, Mali). The name is a Touareg plural 
noun meaning “Phoenician letters” (sg. tafinekk). 

Origin. The Tifinagh script is a descendant of the 
old Libyan-Saharan script, which in turn is a restyled 
and adapted version of the Phoenician-Punic script 
[see libiya. 2.]. The Touareg themselves ascribe the 
invention of the script to a legendary hero, variously 
known as Aniguran or Amamellen. 

Traditional usage. The traditional Tifina gh 
script, known as tifinagh ti-n-eksel “original T.”, exists 
in several regional versions. The “classical” Tifina gh 
alphabet is the version of the Hoggar region (south¬ 
ern Algeria) [see table in Berbers, vi.]. 

Traditional Tifina gh is a consonant script, like its 
Semitic ancestor, but a dot (named tegherit) is used to 
indicate any word-final vowel, while /y/ and /w/ are 
sometimes used to write word-final i/e and u/o. The 
direction of writing is not fixed: texts may be written 
horizontally, vertically and in boustrophedon. Words 
are usually not separated. Various ligatures of two let¬ 
ters are used. In the Hoggar version, the letters have 
names which are formed by prefixing yd- to the repre¬ 
sented consonants, e.g.yab “letter b”, yad “letter d’\yad 
“letter d” (Air eba, eda , eda). There is no fixed alphabet¬ 
ical order in which the names of the letters are recited. 

Knowledge of traditional Tifinagh is widespread 
among the Touareg. Almost all children are given 
instruction in the script, a task traditionally under¬ 
taken by the women. Among some groups, about half 
of the women and one-third of the men are report¬ 
edly able to write Tifinagh without hesitation. 

Tifinagh is used for short inscriptions on rocks 
(almost invariably of the type “X was here”), on tomb¬ 
stones, and on objects such as bracelets and weapons. 
It is also used for short letters and notes written on 
paper, leather or animal bones. Tribal chiefs and 
traders use it for simple administrative purposes. A 
few Christian religious texts have been published in 
traditional Tifinagh as well as a translation of Le 
petit prince. The script continues to be used in small 
government-sponsored publications in Niger. 

Modern usage. The absence of vowel-signs has 
been felt as a serious shortcoming by some Touareg 
users of Tifinagh, and various schemes were devel¬ 
oped to remedy this. 

In the region of Timbuktu, Arabic vowel signs are 
used in conjunction with Tifina gh . with tegherit serv¬ 
ing as “chair” for a word-initial vowel. (Touareg texts 
written entirely in vocalised Arabic script are also 
known from this area.) 

Another system for writing vowels was developed 
in 1973 by a certain Ibrahim of Tamanrasset, nick¬ 
named Mao. In this system, known as tifinagh n-azzaman 
“modern T.”, a new sign in the shape of an hour¬ 
glass representing e (schwa) has been added. Two dia¬ 
critics are used in combination with /e/ and /y/ to 
form signs for the other vowels. The consonant let¬ 
ters of modernised Tifina gh are based on the tradi¬ 
tional script of the Air region in Niger which, unlike 
that of Hoggar, does not distinguish the emphatic 
consonant phonemes from their unemphatic counter¬ 
parts. In addition to this, the vowel 0 is not distin¬ 
guished from u. The modernised Tifina gh is consistently 
written horizontally, from left to right. 
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I. Tifinagh (Touareg, modernised) II. NeoTiiina gh (Riffian) III. Neo-Tifinagh (Kabyle) 
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I. I. Tifinagh 

2. Touareg Latin orthography 

3. Alternative transcriptions 

The Latin orthography presented here is the standard of Niger, based on the orthography adopted by Unesco in 1968. The vowel 
phoneme d, difficult to discern even for native speakers, is represented either by a or by » in Tifinagh as well as in Latin orthography. 

II. 1. Tifinagh 

2. Riffian Latin orthography 

3. Alternative transcriptions 

Standardised Latin, Arabic and Tifinagh orthographies for Riffian were adopted at an international conference held in Utrecht 
(Netherlands) in November 1996. 

III. 1. Tifinagh 

2. Kabyle Latin orthography 

3. Alternative transcriptions 

The conventional Kabyle Latin orthography is based on the transcription devised by J.-M. Dallet. The superscript dots which are 
used to indicate non-spirantised consonants are usually omitted in modern publications. Undotted k represents a voiceless palatal 
fricative (“Ichlaut”) and undotted g represents a voiced palatal fricative. 
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Modernised Tifinagh has gained some currency 
among young Touareg in Algeria. One of its best 
known users is the French-domiciled Touareg poet 
Hawad, who also developed a cursive version. A bilin¬ 
gual French-Touareg edition of poems by Hawad using 
modernised Tifina gh was published recently ( Buveurs 
de braises , Saint-Nazaire 1995). The modernised script 
is also used in a small Touareg magazine entitled Amnas 
ihgawgawen “The stammering camel” (first issue Decem¬ 
ber 1991). 

Neo-Tifinagh. In the early 1970s, a group of 
modern Kabyle scholars and students, united in the 
“Academie berbere” (founded 1967 in Paris), invented 
a script commonly known as Neo-Tifina gh (Kabyle: 
tifinagh tiynayin). This script is based on the traditional 
Tifinagh script of the Touareg and is used for the 
writing of Berber languages, in particular Kabyle (Tak- 
baylit) and Riffian (Tarifiyt), which have no tradition 
whatsoever of being written in Tifinagh. Letters were 
added in Neo-Tifina gh to represent consonant pho¬ 
nemes not found in Touareg, as well as signs for the 
vowels. Various typographical changes were made to 
existing letters. The result is a script which resembles 
the traditional Tifinagh. but which is in fact incom¬ 
prehensible to a literate Touareg. 

Neo-Tifina gh is frequently used as a cultural icon 
in headings of magazines and the like. Although the 
Neo-Tifinagh script has acquired a cult status among 
young educated Berberophones, most of whom would 
support its adoption as the official Berber script, very 
few, if any, are able to read or write it at speed. 
Those who know the script were already fully liter¬ 
ate in at least one other script (Arabic or Latin) before 
they learned Neo-Tifinagh: there are no Berberophones 
literate exclusively in Neo-Tifina gh . In addition to this, 
the technical problems involved in printing the script 
as well as government discouragement have prevented 
the publication of more than a handful of texts in 
Neo-Tifinagh (e.g. poems and a translation of the 
Gospel of St. John). 

Bibliography. For extensive bibliographies, see 
Berbers, lIbiya and the article Ecriture in the Ency¬ 
clopedic berbere. Also M. O’Connor, The Berber scripts, 
in P.T. Daniels and W. Bright (eds.), The world’s 
writing systems , Oxford 1996, 112-16; F. Coulmas, 
The Blackwell encyclopedia of writing systems , Oxford 
1996, s.v. Tifinagh. An excellent survey of the 
Touareg tradition is provided by M. Aghali Zakara 
and J. Drouin, Recherches sur le tifinagh , in Comptes 
rendus du GLECS , xviii-xxiii (1973-9), 241-71, 279-92. 
A table showing the regional variants of the tra¬ 
ditional Tifina gh script as well as information on 
its use are found in K.-G. Prasse, Manuel de gram- 
maire touaregue , 3 vols., Copenhagen 1972-4, i, 145- 
57. Information on modernised Touareg Tifina gh 
is provided by H. Claudot-Hawad, Tiftnar’. Du burin 
a la plume , Dauphin 1985, and idem, Tifinay. De la 
plume a Vimprimante, in Travaux du LAPMO , Aix-en- 
Provence 1988. Vol. xi of Etudes et documents berberes 
(1994) contains articles on the various writing sys¬ 
tems employed for the Berber languages, including 
(Neo-)Tifinagh. (N. van den Boogert) 

TIFLI, Ahmed Celeb i (d. 1071/1660-61), Otto¬ 
man poet and storyteller, born the son of ‘Abd 
aUAzfz, in Trabzon according to most sources, the 
only exceptions being Sheykhi Mehmed Efendi ( Waka’i* 
alfiudala , i) and Mehmed Thiireyya (Sifiill-i < Othmani , 
252) who claim that he was born in Istanbul. He 
began producing poetry as a child and so took the 
pen-name of Tifif (“Child”). He was also called “Leylek 
(the Stork) Tiflr”, because of his long neck. 


In his day he was more famous as a storyteller 
(; maddah [<?.z>.]) and boon-companion of the sultan (nedim) 
than as a poet. A member of the inner circle of 
Sultan Murad IV [q.vi], he, at one time or another, 
held the official positions of ShahnamecQi [q.v.] and 
kissakhan (storyteller), which brought him some pros¬ 
perity and a comfortable life. Neflf [^.y.], in his famous 
satire with the redf. . . a kopek (“O dog”), lampoons 
him for associating with the Grand Vizier Gurdjii 
Mehmed Pasha [^.y.] by reviling his reading of the 
Shah-name. It is also said that he belonged to the 
Malamiyye branch of the Bayramiyya [< q.v .] dervishes 
and was an accomplished calligrapher. Tiflr was buried 
in Istanbul, and several poets, including Na’ilf [q.v.], 
wrote chronograms ( tankh) commemorating his death. 

Tiflf’s rather small (Ewan exists in a number of 
manuscripts but has never been published in a printed 
edition. He has kaside s to Sultan Murad and the viziers 
Musa Pasha and DjaTer Pasha and, in a prose story 
(Istanbul University, TY 250) called Hikayet-i KJfadje 
Sa e id veya Sansar Mustafa Hikayesi , both Tifif and Sultan 
Murad appear as characters. Another prose tale of 
his, Khandjerli khanim (“Woman with a dagger”), was 
published by the Djerfde-yi Hawadith Press and sum¬ 
marised by Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal Inal in TOEM, 
xcvi (1928). There is no published study on Tifif or 
his work, although there is at least one dissertation 
(Ka§if Yilmaz, Atatiirk Univ. in Erzurum, 1983) and 
two recent (1991) master’s theses (Berrin Uyar Akalin, 
Hacettepe Univ.; and Vicdan Ozdingi§, Sel^uk Univ,). 

Bibliography: For a detailed list of sources, see 
IA art. Tifli (Koprtiluzade Mehmed Fuad). See also 
Mehmed Fuad Koprulu, Meddahlar, in Tiirkiyat 
Mecmuasi, i, 31-4; Abdulbaki Golpmarli, Melamilik 
ve melamiler, Istanbul 1992, 130-5; Belfgh, Nukhbet 
al-athar , Ankara 1985, 294-9; Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat- 
name , i, 671; Rida, Tedhkire, Istanbul 1316, 63; 
Tefhkire-yi Salim , Istanbul 1315, 568. 

_(Mehmet Kalpakli and W.G. Andrews) 
TIFLIS, the form found in Islamic sources for the 
capital of Georgia, Tiflis or modern Tbilisi. 
The city is situated on hilly ground in the Kura river 
valley [see kur] (lat. 41° 43* N., long. 44° 49' E.), 
and has a strategic position controlling the routes 
between eastern and western Transcaucasia which has 
ensured it a lively history. 

The city is an ancient one, being founded in A.D. 
455 or 458 when the capital of Georgia was trans¬ 
ferred thither from nearby Mtskheta. For the subse¬ 
quent history of the city, from Byzantine and Sasanid 
times through the long period of political, military 
and cultural contacts with e.g. the Muslim powers of 
Arran, Adharbavdjan and Armenia, to the absorption 
of the Georgian monarchy into Imperial Russia and 
the period of Communist rule, the history of Tiflis is 
largely inseparable from that of Georgia as a whole; 
hence see for this, al-kurdj. One need only note, in 
supplementation of this, that on 9 April 1991 Georgia 
became an independent republic, with its capital at 
Tbilisi. 

Tiflis in Islamic descriptions. The Islamic 
geographers of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries give few 
details about Tiflis. It was in Muslim hands froin the 
mid-1st/7th century until it was recovered as the 
Georgian capital by the Georgian king Bagrat IV 
(r. 1027-52), but according to al-Mas'udf, Muruaif ii, 
65 = § 498, Muslim prestige and authority there had 
weakened after al-Mutawakkil executed the local gov¬ 
ernor of Tiflis, Ishak b. Isma c il al-Kurashf, in 238/852. 
It is described as large, with a double wall pierced 
by three gates. It spilled out across the river, and the 
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two parts were connected by a bridge of boats. The 
geographers especially mention its thermal springs, 
which supplied the baths with constant hot water. On 
the Kur river were water-mills ( c urub). Tiflis was an 
outpost of Islam, surrounded by dar al-kufr , and Abu 
Dulaf was unable to visit an interesting cave nearby, 
presumably because the countryside was in the hands 
of infidels. Al-Baladhurf has the interesting detail that 
the houses of Tiflis were built of pine wood (sanawbar). 
For the information of the geographers, see Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 181; also Abu-Dulcf Mis c ar 
ibn MuhalhiVs travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950), ed. and 
tr. V. Minorsky, Cairo 1955, 35, § 14, comm. 73, 
and Hudud al-alam , tr. Minorsky, 144. 

In the Il-Khanid period, Zakariyya* b. Muhammad 
al-Kazwfm tells us that, on the one bank of the Kur 
at Tiflis could be heard the call of the mu’adhdhin, 
and on the other, the peals of the Christian nakus. 
The Christians were in the majority. Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi describes the houses of Tiflis as built one 
above the other, the roofs of the one being the court¬ 
yard of the next. 

From the 17 th century, we have the Turkish descrip¬ 
tions of Hadjdjl Khalifa (his brief narrative refers to 
the years 1630-5, Dfihan-numa , 394) and Ewliya Celebi 
(in 1648, Seyahat-name , ii, 315-19), and also the first 
detailed description by a European (Chardin, 1673, 
Voyages , ed. Langles, ii, 72-88). Ewliya gives many 
details of the citadels. The larger (that on the right 
bank of the Kur) was 6,000 paces in circumference 
and its walls were 60 ells (dhira c ) high. It had 70 tow¬ 
ers and a garrison of 3,000 men. There was no pro¬ 
tective ditch. There was a tower fitted up to supply 
the fortress with water (suluk kule). In the large citadel 
there were 600 houses roofed with clay. In the smaller 
citadel (on the left bank) there were only 300 houses, 
but it was very strong on account of its walls. PI. iii 
of Chardin’s Atlas gives a general view of Tiflis, in 
which the traveller shows the 19 principal features 
(churches, palace, etc.). 

For the 18th century, we have the descriptions by 
Toumefort (1701, Relation d’un voyage au Levant , Paris 
1717, ii, 307-20, with a view, 314), and in Prince 
Wakhusht’s Geography (the difficulties in which have 
now been cleared up by Brosset, Hist, de la George , i, 
180). A panoramic plan of Tiflis was published by 
De lisle, Avertissement sur la carte generale de la George , 
Paris 1766 (the editor had received it during his 
sojourn in Russia from the “prince of Georgia”). The 
gazetteer by P. Iosselian (1866) is valuable, since it 
locates ancient buildings. 

Old Tiflis consisted of four quarters, of which three 
lay on the right bank of the Kur (which here bends 
from north to south to north-west to south-east): 

1. Kala or Kalisi (= Arabic kal e a), the old quarter intra 
muros (between the streams Sololaki and Daba-khana 
which flow into the Kur), with the citadel Narin-kala. 

2. The town properly called Tbilisi, which grew up 
around the hot springs (according to Brosset, i/1, 
p. Ixxx, it was founded by Armenian inhabitants). The 
town was situated on the bank of the Kur opposite 
and below the Kala. The Safawid Shah Safi had set¬ 
tled a colony of Sayyids on the heights of T c abor (to 
the east of Daba-khana), whence the Persian name 
of this district Sayyidabad. 3. The outer quarter 
GareF-ubani near the race-course (< asparez ), above and 
to the north of the first two quarters. 4. The quar¬ 
ter on the left bank opposite the Kala was called 
Isani or Nisani (later Awlabar) and had the heights 
of Makhafa to the north of it. Isani corresponds to 
the Sughdabll of the Arabs. It is the cemetery 


Sagodebel, in Georgian “place of groanings”, men¬ 
tioned in the life of St. Abo; cf. Brosset, Additions , 
136, and Schulze, Das Martyrium d. hi Abo von Tiflis, 
Texts und Untersuchungen , 1905, xiii/4, 35. The same 
name occurs twice in the Georgian Chronicle (cf. 
Brosset, i, 407, 633). 

Three citadels have to be distinguished at Tiflis: 

1. The old citadel of T'abor (. Korci-kaTa ) on the hill 
on the right bank of the Daba-khana destroyed in 
1618, in 1725, and finally in 1785; it defended the 
southern gate of the Kala, called the Gandja Gate. 

2. The citadel Narin-Kafa on the hill of Kala. Before 
Islam, this fortress seems to have borne the name of 
Shuris-tsikhe (Wakhusht). It was dismantled in 1818 
(cf. the picture in Gamba’s Atlas). 3. The citadel of 
the left bank (Isani) served as a bridge-head; in 1728 
the Turks began to fortify this place for the last time 
but left the work unfinished. 

As to the royal palaces, the oldest was that of 
Metekhi on the left bank in front of the old bridge. 
In 1638 the Muslim king Rostom built a palace about 
400 feet in length along the Kur in Tbilisi. Here 
Chardin was received by Shah-Nawaz. A little far¬ 
ther to the south, King Wakhtang VI built a palace 
very richly adorned in the Persian style; it was 
destroyed by the Turks in 1725, see P. Iosselian, 
Opisaniye drevnoshey Tiflisa , Tiflis 1866 (on the mosques, 
see 239). 

From the nature of the site, compressed between 
the Kur and the heights of the right bank, Old Tiflis 
attained no considerable extent (cf. Chardin). In the 
19th century, the town began to extend far beyond 
its ancient limits, developing subsequently especially on 
the left bank along which run the railway lines (Tiflis- 
Baku, Tiflis-Batum, Tiflis-JJjulfa and Tiflis-KakhePia). 

Modern Tbilisi is a major cultural centre, the seat 
of the Georgian Academy of Sciences and possessor 
of a university and several other colleges. Its flour¬ 
ishing economy is based on such activities as engi¬ 
neering, textile, wine-making and food processing. A 
road and rail system links it with Sukhumi of the 
Black Sea, with Baku on the Caspian and with Erivan 
or Yerevan in Armenia and Kars in Turkey. 

Population. In 1783, after the prosperous reigns 
of TTimuraz and Erekle, the town had 4,000 houses 
with 61,000 inhabitants. In 1803, it had only 2,700- 
3,000 with 35,000 inhabitants. This was the result of 
Agha Muhammad Kadjar’s invasion in 1795, traces 
of which could everywhere be seen even in Gamba’s 
time. The more exact figures for 1834 (Dubois de 
Mantpereux, Voyage autour du Caucase , Paris 1839, iii, 
225-75) give 3,662 houses, 4,936 families and 25,290 
inhabitants, not including Russians. The population 
grew rapidly: in 1850 34,800, in 1865 70,000, in 1897 
160,605. Of the last figure, the Armenians formed 
38.1%, the Georgians 26.3% and the Russians 24.8%. 
The census of 1922 gave 233,958 inhabitants for Tiflis, 
of whom 85,309 were Armenians, 80,884 Georgians, 
38,612 Russians, 9,768 Jews, 3,984 Persians, 3,255 
Adharbavdjam Turks, 2,457 Germans, etc.; cf. the 
%akavkazye , Tiflis 1925, 156-7. The population in 1991 
was 1,271,440. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 

article): See that for al-kurdj. 

(V. Minorsky- [C.E. Bosworth]) 

al-TI GH NARI, Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Malik al-MurrT, leading member of the school 
of agronomists in al-Andalus which reached its 
peak in the 5th/11th century and flourished until the 
middle of the 8th/14th one. Unlike other agronomists 
of his age, such as Ibn Bassal, Abu ’1-Khayr and Ibn 
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Hadjdjadj, we have a few, if limited, biographical details 
on him. He stemmed from a Granadan family of noble 
Arab lineage at the time of the last Zlrids, but neither 
the exact date of his birth nor of his death is known. 

According to his main biographer Ibn al-Khatib, 
he came originally from a village of the Granadan 
Vega, now disappeared, called Tighnar. With the 
arrival of the Almoravids, he moved from Granada to 
Seville, where it is related that he pursued his studies 
in 494/1100. He then travelled to various towns of 
al-Andalus, North Africa and the East. He must have 
made the Pilgrimage, since Ibn al-'Awwam cities him 
in his treatise on agronomy as al-Hafa jjjf al-Ghamati. He 
was a fine writer, but except for his treatise on agrono¬ 
my, we possess only fragments of his poetry and 
prose. Despite the brevity of these last, they reveal a 
very terse and spare style. It could be inferred that 
he was also a physician, in light of the detailed knowl¬ 
edge of medicine shown in his treatise, but we have 
no sure indications that he ever practiced this skill. 

His work on agronomy, the K %uhrat al-bustan wa- 
nuzhat al-adhhdn , brought him considerable fame. It 
was written ca. 504/1110 and dedicated to the Almo- 
ravid governor of Granada Abu Tahir Tamim b. 
Yusuf b. Tashfin. The original text, known only in 
an incomplete unicum (no. 2163, National Library, 
Algiers) had 12 makalat or books and 360 abwab or 
chapters, according to Ibn Luyun [q.v.\, who had a 
copy of it. Whatever the case, there exist as many as 
eleven copies of a resume of the work, which include 
the first part, lacking in the original. The contents 
of al-Tighnan’s treatise are largely similar to the other 
Andalusian works on agriculture. He begins by con¬ 
sidering different soils, fertilisers and hydrology, and 
follows this up with a series of practical counsels on 
domestic economy. Then there are chapters on plant 
growth: planting, sowing and grafting (an important 
and widespread practice), the treatment of diseases, 
and other agricultural tasks. It is possible that the last 
makalat , certainly numbering more than three, lacking 
in all the mss., were devoted to the rearing of ani¬ 
mals, as is the case in the treatises of Ibn al-'Awwam 
and Ibn Wafid, but we do not know for sure. 

Al-TighnarT cites numerous sources, but does not 
limit himself to reproducing them: he uses a rigorous 
analysis to sift them and to verify them with a crit¬ 
ical sense often associated with practical agricultural 
experience. Al-Ti gh nan was, in his turn, used by other 
authors such as Ibn al-'Awwam and Ibn Luyun. His 
treatise is probably the most systematic of the Anda¬ 
lusian ones, being on many points more detailed and 
precise than the others. Moreover, he includes many 
elements of a local nature on agricultural practice and 
the various types of plants characteristic of the vari¬ 
ous regions of al-Andalus, which makes the treatise 
both a highly original text and, at the same time, a 
specifically Andalusian one. Despite all the above, this 
unique text from al-Andalus remains unedited, apart 
from short published extracts; the present writer is at 
work on a critical edition. 

Bibliography ; Ibn Bassam, DhakhTra. ed. Ihsan 
'Abbas, Beirut 1398/1978, i/2, 805-8; Ibn al-Khatib, 
Ihdta, ed. 'Inan, Cairo 1394/1974, ii, 282-4; Brockel- 
mann, S I, 1033 (who, following other biographers, 
identifies him with Hamdun al-Ishbili); M. Ullmann, 
Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschqften im Islam, Leiden- 
Koln 1972, 446; E. Garcia-Sanchez, El tratado agri- 
cola del granadino al-Tignari , in Quademi di Studi Arabi , 
v-vi (1987-8), 278-91; E. Garcia, Al-Tignariy su lugar 
de origen , in Al-Qantara, ix (1988), 1-11. 

(Expiracion Garcia-Sanchez) 


TIGIN, TakIn (t.), in the oldest known Turkish 
tegin, an ancient Turkish title with the original 
meaning of “prince”. 

In the early Turk empire, it denoted the legitimate 
son or grandson of the Supreme Kaghan. It appears 
as such in the Orldion [^.y.] inscriptions, one of which 
is known as that of Kul Tigin (literally “the younger 
brother [of Elterish Ka gh an]. the crown prince”), cf. 
Talat Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic , Bloomington 
1968, 237. G. Doerfer (Turkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-7, ii, 533-41, no. 922) 
and Sir Gerard Clauson (A dictionary of pre-thirteenth 
century Turkish , Oxford 1972, 483) have surmised that 
the word came into Turkish from some earlier, non- 
Turkish language; Doerfer suggests (op. cit ., ii, 541) 
that it came from the (unknown) language of the 
Juan-Juan who followed after the Huns and preceded 
the Turk empire. Since royal princes usually held high 
military and administrative office in the Turk empire, 
the title gradually became detached from the neces¬ 
sity of royal descent to becoming one of function, and 
its eminence as a title diminished. 

Tigin retained its meaning of “prince” amongst the 
eastern Turks, e.g. amongst the Uv gh urs. amongst 
local rulers of Farghana such as Suwar Tigin, and 
amongst the Karakhanids or Ilek Khans [q.vv.]; thus 
amongst the onomastic of the latter rulers we find 
e.g. 'Alt Tigin [q.v.], Arslan Tigin and Toghan Tigin. 
Further west, however, it decreased in status and 
could be applied to any Turkish military leader, even 
if the latter were a slave, as was the case with the 
founder of the Ghaznawids, Sebiiktigin [q.vi] and the 
eunuch Saldjuk commander Sawtigin. By the time of 
the Mongol invasions, it seems to have fallen out of 
use. It is almost unknown in Mongolian. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also C.E. 

Bosworth and Sir Gerard Clauson, Al-Xwarazmt on 

the peoples of Central Asia , in JRAS (1965), 7. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TIGRE [see djabart]. 

TIGRIS [see didjla]. 

al-TIH, properly Fahs al-Tlh, the name in medi¬ 
aeval Islamic usage for the desert forming the 
frontier zone between Palestine and Egypt 
and spanning the Sinai Desert. 

The name* itself is not found in the Kur’an (which 
in sura XXIII, 20, uses Sina’, and in II, 60/63, 87/ 
93, IV, 153/154, etc., Tur, for the Sinai peninsula), 
but the verb from which it is presumably derived 
occurs as yatlhun “they wander about in a confused, 
lost manner” (V, 29/25), said of the Children of Israel, 
condemned by God to wander distractedly through 
the Sinai Desert because of their refusal to Moses to 
enter the Holy Land. 

Hence the mediaeval Arab geographers also call 
the Sinai Desert “the Desert of the Banu Israel”. As 
early as the Tabula Peutingeriana we find the legend 
Desertum ubi quadraginta annis errauerunt filii Israel ducente 
Moyse , and on the map of Madaba epr]gt<; [o?tot)] xotx; 
’IopaTjAixcK; eatoa [ev] 6 xaXicou<; o<ptg and epripoq Siv orcov 
KaxeTtegipOn xo pauva teal opruyopfixpa. In the desert 
there was a fortress of the same name (De Guignes, 
Perle des merveilles, in Notices et extraits, ii, 31); there is 
a Wadi ’1-Tih in the eastern part of it (Quatremere, 
Memoire sur PEgypte , i, 186). The desert of al-Tih, which 
formed the most southerly district of Filastin [q.v.], 
was 40 farsakhs long, about as much broad, and 
stretched from the district of al-Djifar (the region of 
al-Farama’, al-'Artsh and al-Warrada) to the moun¬ 
tains of Sinai (Tur Sina*); in the west, it was bounded 
by the Egyptian province of al-Rif (Maspero-Wiet, in 
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M1FA0 , xxxvi, 101-2), in the east by the districts of 
Jerusalem and southern Palestine. According to the 
description of the Arab geographers, it consisted partly 
of stony and partly of sandy soil, contained also salt- 
marshes and red sandstone hills, a few palm-trees and 
springs. In the desert districts of Tfh Bam Isra’Il, al- 
Dimashkf mentions the Jewish towns of Kadas (Kadesh 
Barnea), Huwayrik, al-Khalasa (Elusa), al-Khalus (Lys¬ 
sa), ai-Saba c (Beersheba) and al-Madura. He had 
already mentioned al-Tfh among the districts of the 
kingdom of al-Karak, by which he seems to mean 
the lands that had once belonged to Reynaud of 
Chatillon. From the desert of al-Tlh one went down 
through the ‘Akabat Busak to Ayla (Yakut, Mu%am, 
i, 610); this road was first made passable for the pil¬ 
grim caravans in the time of the Tulunid Khumar- 
awayh (270-82/884-96). It was two stages’ ride from 
Ayla right through the desert to the sea of Faran. 
When in 652/1254-5 the Bahri Mamluks fled from 
Cairo, a body of them wandered for five days in the 
desert; on the sixth, they discovered a great aban¬ 
doned city with walls and marble halls, buried in the 
sand. They found vases and articles of dress, but these 
fell to dust at the first contact; there was also a reser¬ 
voir with ice-cold water. When they reached al-Karak 
on the next day and paid for goods with dinars which 
they had found in the buried city, they learned that 
they belonged to the time of Moses and that they 
had been in the “green city of the Israelites”. 

The caravan and military road from Cairo to Syria 
ran in normal times through al-Djifar, without touch¬ 
ing the desert of al-Tfh; only in the period when this 
was interrupted by the Frankish occupation did the 
route straight through the desert gain a certain strate¬ 
gic importance, as we see in the campaigns of Salah 
al-Dfn and in the building of the fortress of Sadr 
(now KaPat Gindf). For the Sinai Desert in more 
recent and modern times, see sina’. 
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TIHAMA, also not infrequently appearing as al- 
Taha’im in mediaeval sources, the area of the 
Red Sea coastal plain stretching from c Akaba 
in the north to the Bab al-Mandab in the 
south of the Arabian Peninsula, some even 
claiming that it extends further along the southern 
Indian Ocean coast. Today, inhabitants of the Hidjaz 
[q.vi] divide Tihama into three: Tihamat al-Hidjaz 
from the north as far south as al-Layth, Tihamat 
'Asfr from al-Layth to Djlzan/Djazan and, from the 
latter south, Tihamat al-Yaman. Historically, it is the 
second and third areas that are of great importance 
here, and during the zenith of Rasulid power in the 
Yemen (628-845/1230-1441 [see rasulids]), say in the 
late 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, Tihama would 


have reached north to include the whole of £ Asir; in 
fact, Tihama then would have meant the combined 
areas of Tihamat al-Yaman and Tihamat £ Asfr. 

As for the origin of the word, the root t-h-m is 
common in Semitic languages: e.g. the Hebrew plural 
t e homot (e.g. in Exod. xv. 5, see Brown, Driver and 
Briggs, A Hebrew and English lexicon , Oxford 1962, 1063) 
appears to refer to the depths of the sea, in partic¬ 
ular the Red Sea, and other languages have the word 
in the same meaning. In Arabic the root covers such 
connotations as “foul odour”, “stench”, “intense heat” 
and “unwholesomeness”. Taham and tihama carry a 
primary meaning of “land descending to the sea” (see 
Lane, i, 319-20). In the pre-Islamic Sabaic, the word 
is attested as a proper name THMT (for example 
CIH 537/6 and 596/6) and with a meaning in anti¬ 
thesis to that of twd (which signifies “mountain”), i.e. 
“plain” (e.g. CIH 540/3 and 541/8). 

1. History. Nothing much can be said in specific 
terms of the history of Tihama before Islam and lit¬ 
tle more can be written of the early Islamic period, 
since the Islamic governors were posted only to San c a J 
[q.v.], Hadramawt [q.v.] and al-Djanad near Ta'izz 
[q.vi] in the highlands. Hearing of a rebellion in 
Tihama of two Arab tribes, al-Ashafir and £ Akk, the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun [q.v.] despatched to the 
Yemen a protege of his waztr, Fadl b. Sahl, a man 
called Muhammad b. Ziyad. Ibn Ziyad arrived in 
Tihama in 203/819 and, having quelled the rebel¬ 
lions and generally pacified the coastal plain, he built 
a capital, Zabid [q.v.], as he had been directed by the 
caliph, a town which was to become of huge impor¬ 
tance in mediaeval times and which remains to this 
day, albeit much reduced in size and significance. Ibn 
Ziyad thus brought into being in Tihama the earliest 
dynastic state in the Yemen, the Ziyadids. It is not 
possible to unravel the meagre and confused accounts 
of this early dynasty; suffice it to say that it appears 
to have lasted for about two centuries, controlling 
much of Tihama and even beyond. The last firm 
date which we have for it is 409/1018. 

Still extremely scant is our knowledge of the suc¬ 
cessor state in Tihama, that of the Nadjahids (412- 
551/1021-1156 [<?.r.]) who were black Abyssinian 
slaves. The reader is referred to the article s.v. for 
what historical information it is possible to collect. The 
year 551/1156 saw the killing of the last Nadjahid 
slave minister by the Mahdids [q.vi] and thus the 
dynasty passed into oblivion. 

Before mention of the Mahdids, it is necessary to 
deal briefly with the Sulaymanids, Hasam sharijh origi¬ 
nally from Mecca, who ruled over an area of Tihama 
to the north centred on Harad during the period 
ca. 462-569/1069-1173. Apart from their incessant 
squabbles with the Nadjahids to the south, very lit¬ 
tle is known of these Sulaymam sharifs. In 560/1164 
c Abd al-Nabf b. Mahdi had brought an end to Nadja¬ 
hid rule in Zabid and southern Tihama and had 
marched north and heavily defeated a SulaymanI army 
under Wahhas b. Ghanim. The latter was killed and 
his brother, Kasim, is said to have appealed for help 
from the Ayyubids [q.v.] in Egypt. When the Ayyubids 
did arrive in Tihama in 569/1173, an alliance was 
formed between them and the Sulaymams against the 
Mahdids. The former did continue in Tihama, but it 
can be said that with the Ayyubid conquest of the 
Yemen an end was brought to the effectual partici¬ 
pation of the Sulaymams in the affairs of the land. 

For the Mahdids (554-69/1159-1173), the Ayyubids 
(569-626/1173-1228) and the Rasulids (626-858/1228- 
1454), see also Smith, Political history , 130-8, where a 
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detailed account of the dynasties, including their activ¬ 
ities in Tihama, can be found. The Ayyubid conquest 
brought a swift end to the Mahdids, and the Yemen 
province of the empire centred in Egypt was created. 
The Ayyubids in just 57 years brought peace and sta¬ 
bility by force to the southern highlands and Tihama. 
Their successors, the Rasulids, were able to build on 
the hard-won military conquests of the Ayyubids to 
form a southern Yemen and Tihama of unparalleled 
political stability and administrative and intellectual 
development. Zabld became an educational and reli¬ 
gious centre of tremendous importance in the Yemen 
and its fame spread far and wide throughout the 
Islamic world. Particularly under the Rasulids’ succes¬ 
sors, the Tahirids (858-923/1454-1517 [y.t/.]), the town 
assumed political importance also, for the Tahirid 
court moved from the southern highlands to Zabld 
each year when it became the winter capital. Little 
is heard of Tihama for some two centuries. When 
we read the detailed account of much of Tihama 
written by Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, etc., Amsterdam 
and Utrecht 1776, i, 235-96), the lone survivor of 
the 18th-century Danish expedition, it is clear that 
the real heyday of the area had long passed. There¬ 
after, in fact, the region became a rather loose ap¬ 
pendage of ZaydT authority centred in the northern 
highlands of the Yemen. 

2. Geography and agriculture. Despite its oppressive 
climate (temperatures up to 45° G and a relative 
humidity of 70-90% in summer), Tihama, approxi¬ 
mately 30-60 km/48-160 miles wide, with its several 
wadis in which flood water runs down from the moun¬ 
tains westwards, is a major agricultural area. The 
important wadis are, from north to south, Wadi Harad, 
Mawr, Surdud, Saham and Rima < . The main agri¬ 
cultural products are cotton, sorghum, millet, sesame, 
watermelon, mango, banana, okra and tomato. 
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(G.R. Smith) 

al-TIHAMI, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AlI b. Muhammad 
(d. 416/1025), Arab poet. His nisba points to the 
Tihama [q.vi\, the coastal plain on the Red Sea coast 
of Arabia, or to Mecca, which is sometimes synec- 
dochically called “Tihama”. Ibn Khallikan (iii, 381) 
admits his ignorance as to which of these two loca¬ 
tions is intended. He is said to have come from the 
lower classes (min al-suka, al-BakharzI, i, 188-9). The 
poet spent most of his life in Syria, where he attached 
himself in particular to the Djarrahids [q.v .], who tried, 
with limited success, to consolidate their little princi¬ 
pality in Palestine, with al-Ramla as its centre. It is 
probably on their behalf that he was appointed, at 
an unspecified date, khatib of al-Ramla. In 416/1025 
he served as a secret messenger of the Djarrahid 
prince Hassan b. Mufarridj to the Banu Kurra Be¬ 
douins in Egypt, who had already a history of revolt 
against the Fatimids, but was intercepted, identified 
as al-Tihami, locked up in the Cairene Flag Arsenal 
jail iktizanat al-bunud) on 25 Rabf‘ II/6 July 1025 and 
unceremoniously killed there on 9 Djumada 1/19 July 


of the same year. The nature of Hassan’s scheme is 
not spelled out. 

Al-Tihamfs poetry was collected into a small diwan 
which, according to Ibn Khallikan (iii, 379), consisted 
mostly of “selections” (nukhab). This is not clearly borne 
out by the existing editions of the Diwan. Al-Bakharzf 
(i, 188) characterises al-Tihamfs poetry as “more del¬ 
icate than the religion of a sinner and more tender 
than the tears of a lover” (adakku min dini \l-fasik — 
wa-arakku min dam c i Tashik). 

As for genres, the lion’s share is taken up by pane¬ 
gyrics. Among his more than thirty mamduhs we find 
princes of the various Bedouin dynasties that had 
sprung up at the time: the ‘Ukaylid Kirwash (d. 391/ 
1001; three poems, 66-8, 130-7, 283-7), the Djarrahids 
Mufarridj b. Da gh fal (d. 404/1013; four poems, 62-6, 
218-25, 324-30, 360-6) and his son Hassan (d. after 
433/1041-2; three poems, 240-50, 262-6, 375-82), and 
also the Kurdish Marwanid Nasr al-Dawla Abu Nasr 
Ahmad b. Marwan (d. 401/1011 [see nasr al-dawla]; 
one poem, 333-50). The others are lesser luminaries: 
viziers (among them al-WazIr al-Maghrib! [q.v.], 82- 
96), kadis , katibs , and one fellow-poet, one Abu ‘All 
Ibn Nafi‘ al-Ramll (138-40). Other genres are poorly 
represented. Of note are four sifirnyyat, written dur¬ 
ing his arrest in Cairo (104-12, 311-14, 424-7, 429- 
31) and three dirges written on the death of his little 
son (461-73 [inc. the three lines on 477], 478-86, 
490-1). The first of these, some ninety lines in kamil 
with the rhyme -an, is the most famous of his poems, 
often quoted or alluded to, and still well known at 
the present time (see ‘Atawfs introd. to his ed. of 
the Diwan , 5, and Brockelmann (see Bibl.) on an early 
modern commentary on it by Mahmud al-Sharif). 
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(W.P. Heinrichs) 

TIHRAN, the name of two places in Persia. 

I. Tihran, a city of northern Persia. 

1. Geographical position. 

2. History to 1926. 

3. The growth of Tihran. 

(a) To ca. 1870. 

(b) Urbanisation, monuments, cultural and socio¬ 
economic life until the time of the Pahlavis. 

(c) Since the advent of the Pahlavis. 

II. Tihran, the former name of a village or 
small town in the modern province of 
Isfahan. 

I. Tihran, older form (in use until the earlier 20th 
century) Tihran (Yakut, Buldan , ed. Beirut, iv, 51, 
gives both forms, with Tihran as the head word; al- 
Sanfani, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 103-7, had given 
only the form al-Tihram), conventional European ren¬ 
derings Tehran, Teheran/Teheran, etc., a city of 
northern Persia, a town of only moderate size and 
fame in earlier Islamic times, but since the end of 
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the 18th century the capital city of Persia (mod¬ 
ern Iran). For speculations on the etymology of the 
name (none of them convincing), see Minorsky’s £/‘ 
art. Teheran, at the beginning. 

1. Geographical position. 

It lies in lat. 35° 40’ N., long. 51° 26* E. at an 
altitude of 1,158 m/3,800 feet, in a depression [gawd.) 
to the south of the outer, southern spurs of the Elburz 
range [see alburz], with the fertile Waramfn [q.v] 
plain, traditionally the granary of Tihran, stretching 
southwards from the town’s centre. To the east of 
the plain, a southern spur of the Elburz chain, the 
Sih paya “tripod”, forms a low barrier, and at the 
southern end of this lies the little town of Shah c Abd 
al-'AzIm \q.vl\. The ruins of the great pre-Islamic and 
mediaeval Islamic city of Rhages or Rayy lie between 
Shah c Abd al- c Azun and the historic centre of Tihran 
[see al-rayy] . The villages on the Elburz slopes to 
the north of Tihran, such as Kulhak (Golhak), Tadjrlsh 
and Shamiran, have traditionally provided summer 
retreats for the people of Tihran, avoiding the sum¬ 
mer heat which forms part of the town’s continental 
climate; and in the 19th century Shamiran also pro¬ 
vided Tihran’s water supply (and supplies much of it 
today), by means of subterranean channels ( kanats 
[q.v.], kariz)- All these settlements, once separate, are 
now however within the vast urban sprawl of con¬ 
temporary Tihran (see below, section 3b). 

For all its undeniable strategic position in the cor¬ 
ridor connecting western Persia with Khurasan, Tih¬ 
ran’s geographical position is not obviously one for a 
capital city; other cities of Persia, in the western high¬ 
land region and south of the great central deserts, 
have had much more significant roles in political and 
military affairs and in the economic and commercial 
life of the country. Certainly, the choice of the hither¬ 
to undistinguished town of Tihran by Agha Muham¬ 
mad Khan in 1200/1786 as his capital (see below, 
section 2), in order that he might be in close touch 
with the Kadjars’ Turkmen tribal followers in the 
Mazandaran-Gurgan plains region, did not immedi¬ 
ately improve either the status or the amenities of the 
town. All early Western travellers describe early Kadjar 
Tihran as mean and insignificant, lacking in public 
buildings, with a poor water supply, and extreme cli¬ 
mate and an eccentric position in regard to the main 
roads crossing northern Persia. In any cases, cen¬ 
trifugal forces in the country, and the ancient tradi¬ 
tions of provincial autonomy, were still strong at this 
time. Only towards the middle of the 19th century 
did Tihran’s position improve. With regard to com¬ 
munications, for connections with Mazandaran and 
the Caspian coast a road passable only by horses and 
mules was built by the Austrian engineer Gasteiger 
Khan in 1875. Between 1883 and 1892 a carriage 
road was begun by the Persians and finally finished 
by the English company of Lynch Brothers (150 km/95 
miles). Communication with Russia used to be by 
Kazwfn-Tabnz-Djulfa-Tiflrs. In 1850 a regular line by 
Russian steamers began to run between Baku and 
Anzali. Although, as the crow flies, the distance 
between Tehran and the Caspian is only 110 km/70 
miles, the passage of the Alburz was always very 
difficult. In 1893 the Russians obtained the conces¬ 
sion to build a carriage road from Rasht to the cap¬ 
ital (it was opened as far as Mandjil on 1 January 
1890 and to Tihran on 15 September 1899). 
Henceforth, the great majority of travellers took this 
route, which also became of considerable commercial 
importance. Only in the 20th century did Tihran 
acquire the usual modern transport services by means 


of motor roads, airlines and railways (see below, sec¬ 
tion 3b). 
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(C.E. Bosworth) 

2. History to 1926. 

It is uncertain when the name Tihran first appears 
in geographical and historical literature. De Goeje, in 
his edition of al-Istakhn, 209 n. k, proposed to iden¬ 
tify with Tihran the B.h.zan, B.h.tan or B.h.nan men¬ 
tioned by al-Istakhri, loc. cit.; Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 
379, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 369; and al-Mukaddasf, 375. 
But according to Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 515 
(although late and not very explicit), the place Bihzan, 
which represented the old site of Rayy, lay 7 farsakhs 
(?) from this latter town, while the same geographer 
places Tihran, as one would expect, one farsakh from 
Rayy. The earliest reference to Tihran is provision¬ 
ally that of Ibn al-Balkhr’s Fars-nama, ed. Le Strange, 

134 (written before 510/1116); its author talks highly 
of the pomegranates of Tihran, also mentioned *by al- 
Sam £ am (in 555/1160), ix, 103. But independently of 
these references, the village of Tihran must have 
existed before the time of Istakhri (in 340/951-2), for 
al-SanYam mentions his ancestor Abu c Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Hammad al-Tihranl al-Razf, who died 
at ‘Askalan in Palestine in 261/874. According to 
Rawandfs Rahat al-sudur (written in 599/1202), ed. 
Iqbal, 293, in 561/1166, the mother of the Saldjuk 
Sultan Arslan, who was on her way from Rayy to 
NaHiciwan, made the first stop (the regular nakl-i 
makam of the Persians) “near Tihran”. The sultan him¬ 
self occasionally stayed near Dulab (the name of a 
place to the south-east of Tihran, where the Russian 
cemetery now is). Ibn Isfandiyar in his history of 
Tabaristan (written in 613/1216; abridged tr. Browne, 
19), narrating the wars of the kings of the Persian 
epic, says that Afrasiyab’s camp was pitched at the 
place where “Dulab and Tihran” now are. Eight years 
later, Yakut gave a brief note on Tihran which he 
had visited just before the Mongol invasion. It was a 
considerable town, with 12 quarters. As the dwelling- 
houses in Tihran were built underground, and the 
gardens around the town had very dense vegetation, 
the town was well protected and the government in 
its dealings with the inhabitants preferred to be tact¬ 
ful with them. Civil discord raged to such an extent 
in Tihran that the inhabitants tilled their fields with 
the spade out of fear lest their neighbours should steal 
their animals. Zakariyya’ al-Kazwim (674/1275) com¬ 
pares the dwellinghouses in Tihran to the holes of 
jerboas ( ka-nafikd'i 5 l-yarbu ( ), and confirms Yakut’s 
account of the character of the inhabitants; cf. his 
Athar al-bilad , ed. Wiistenfeld, 228. 

All later writers note the subterranean dwellings, 
but only Ker Porter ( Travels , i, 312) says in this con¬ 
nection that 200-300 yards from the Kazwin gate he 
saw inside the town “an open space full of wide and 
deep excavations or rather pits”, which served as shel¬ 
ters for the poor and stables for the beasts of bur¬ 
den (cf. pi. 57 in Hommaire de Hell, Voyage). This 
must be a reference to the old darwazayi naw (pa- 
kapuk), to the south of which the quarter is called 
Ghar (“caves”). This name was also applied to the 
whole district stretching to the south of Tihran. As 
to the troglodyte life in the vicinity of Tihran, see 
Eastwick, Journal , i, 294: a village to the east of the 
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bridge of Karadj, and Crawshay-Williams, Rock-dwellings 
at Rainah, in JRAS (1904), 551, (1906), 217. 

The growth of Tihran was the result of the dis¬ 
appearance of other large centres in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The decline of Rayy dates from its destruction 
by the Mongols in 617/1220. In the Mongol period, 
Tihran is occasionally mentioned in the Qj.ami c al~ 
Tawarikh: in 683/1284, Arghun, after the victory 
gained near Ak-Kh*adja (= Sumlkan, see Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kulub, ed. Le Strange, 173) over 
al-Yanak, Ahmad Takudar’s general, arrived at 
“Tihran of Rayy” (see Muhammad Kazwlnl, Tihran , 
38). In 694/1294 Ghazan. coming from Flruzkuh, 
stopped at “Tihran of Rayy” (Dorn, Ausziige, 138). 
According to the Nuzhat al-kulub (written in 740/1340; 
55), Tihran was a considerable town ( mu ( tabir ), with 
a better climate than Rayy. Formerly ( ma kabl ), the 
inhabitants of Tihran were very numerous. The last 
remark may support the hypothesis of the identity of 
Tihran with B.h.zan (?). 

In the Tlmurid period, the village of “Tihran 
of Rayy” is mentioned in 806/1403 as the place where 
the Shah-zade Rustam spent 20 days to assemble the 
troops with whom he marched against Iskandar-Shaykh 
Calawl (Sharaf al-Dtn YazdT, gafar-nama, ii, 572 = c Abd 
al-Razzak Samarkand!, Matla ( al-sa e dayn\ Dorn, Ausziige, 
175). About the same time (6 July 1404), Tihran ( ciu - 
dad que ha nombre Teheran) was visited for the first time 
by a European traveller, the Spanish Ambassador 
Clavijo (ed. St. Petersburg 1881, 186, tr. Le Strange, 
London 1928, 166). At this time, the province of Rayy 
was governed by Timur’s son-in-law, the Amir 
Sulayman-Shah (gafar-nama, ii, 591; Clavijo, 189, 351: 
Zuleman or Cumalexa Mirassa). He lived in Waramin 
(Vatami). The town of Rayy (Xahariprey) was not 
inhabited (agora deshabitada ). In the tower of Tihran 
was a representative of the governor, and there was 
a house where the king stopped on his visits ( una 
posada onde el Sehor suele estar quando alii venia ). Tihran 
had no walls. 

The Safawids. Under the Safawids, the capital 
was moved in turn from Ardabll to Tabriz and then 
to Kazwln and finally to Isfahan. The district of Rayy 
was no longer of great importance. There were only 
two towns of note in it: Waramin, which after a brief 
spell of glory under Shah Rukh had rapidly declined, 
and Tihran. According to Rida Kull Khan ( Rawdat 
al-safa-yi Nasiri), the first visits of the Safawids to 
Tihran were due to the fact that their ancestor Sayyid 
Hamza was buried there near Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim. 
The prosperity of the town dates from Tahmasp I, 
who in 961/1554 built a bazaar in it and a wall 
(bara) round it which, according to the zjnat al-madfalis, 
was a farsakh in length (Sanl‘ al-DawIa, Mir'at al- 
buldan : 6,000 gam “paces”). The wall had four gates 
and 114 towers, the number of the suras of the Kurian 
(on each of the towers a sura was inscribed). The fig¬ 
ure of 114 towers is still given in Berezin’s plan (1842). 
The material for the construction of the citadel was 
procured from the quarries of Cal-i Maydan and Cal- 
i Hisar, which have given their names to two quar¬ 
ters. Ahmad Radi, himself belonging to the district of 
Rayy, talks in laudatory terms of the incomparable 
abundance of the canals and gardens of Tihran and 
the delights of the plateau of Shamlran, and of the 
neighbouring district of Kand and Sulakan (ms. Bibl. 
Nat., Suppl. Pers., no. 357, fols. 436-67, the greater 
part of which is devoted to the great men of the old 
town of Rayy). According to the Madjalis aTmti’mimn 
of Nur Allah Shushtari, the village of Sulaghan was 
founded by the celebrated Sayyid Muhammad 


Nurbakhsh. founder of many religious movements, 
who died in 869/1464 [see nurbakhshiyya] . 

In 985/1577, Tihran was the scene of the execu¬ 
tion of Prince Mlrza, whose enemies had accused him 
to Shah Isma‘ ll II of aiming at the throne. In 
998/1589 Shah ‘Abbas I, going against the Uzbek 
‘Abd al-Mu^mln Khan, fell severely ill at Tihran (‘ Alam- 
ara , 275, tr. R.M. Savory, History of Shah Abbas the 
Great , Boulder, Colo. 1978, ii, 589), which enabled 
the Uzbeks to seize Mashhad. It is said that this gave 
Shah ‘Abbas a great dislike for Tihran. It is, how¬ 
ever, from his time that the building of the palace 
of Cahar Bagh dates, the site of which was later occu¬ 
pied by the present citadel (ark). Pietro della Valle 
visited Tihran in 1618 and found the town larger in 
area but with a smaller population than Kashan. He 
calls it the “town of plane trees”. At this time, a beg- 
lerbegi (“gran capo di provincia”) lived in Tihran; his 
jurisdiction extended as far as Flruzkuh. In 1627 Sir 
Thomas Herbert estimated the number of houses in 
Tihran at 3,000. 

The Afghans. On the eve of the Afghan inva¬ 
sion, Shah Husayn Safawl made a stay in Tihran and 
it was here that he received Diirri Efendi, the ambas¬ 
sador of the Ottoman Sultan Ahmed III [q.v] (at the 
beginning of 1720; Relation de Dourri Efendi, Paris 1810). 
Here also was dismissed and blinded the grand vizier 
Fath ‘All Khan I‘timad al-Dawla (“Athemat” of the 
Europeans), which precipitated the debacle; see 
Krusinski (publ. by Du Cerceau), Hist, des revolutions 
de Perse, Paris 1742, i, 295. Shah Husayn only returned 
to Isfahan (1 June 1721; La Mamye Clairac, Histoire 
de la Perse, Paris 1750, i, 200) to lose his throne. 
Tahmasp II made a stay in Tihran in August 1725, 
but, on the approach of the Afghans, he fled to 
Mazandaran. European writers say that Tihran resisted 
and Ashraf lost many men (Krusinski, op. cit., 351; 
La Mamye Clairac, op. cit., ii, 250; Hanway, Historical 
account, ii, 234). Some time afterwards, Tihran fell in 
spite of the feeble attempt by Fath ‘All Khan Kadjar 
to relieve the town (see Olivier, Voyage, v, 89 and 
Mifat al-buldan). According to this last source, the 
Darwaza-yi Dawla and Darwaza-yi Ark gates date from 
this period, for the Afghans everywhere showed them¬ 
selves careful to secure the ways of retreat. The ref¬ 
erence is, of course, to the old gates of those names. 

After the defeat of Ashraf at Mihmandust (6 Rabl‘ 
I 1141/20 September 1728), the A fgh ans in Tihran 
put to death the notables and left for Isfahan. The 
inhabitants fell upon the impedimenta which they had 
left and, through negligence, a powder magazine was 
exploded (Histoire de Nadir Chah, tr. Jones, London 
1770, 78). Ashraf himself was soon driven out of 
Waramin, and Shah Tahmasp II returned to Tihran. 

Nadir Shah. In 1154/1741, Nadir gave Tihran 
as a fief to his eldest son Rida Kull Mlrza, who had 
hitherto acted as ruler of all Persia. The nomination 
to Tihran was preliminary to the fall and blinding of 
the prince; see Jones, ii, 123; Hanway, ii, 357, 378; 
'Abd al-Karim, Voyage de ITnde a la Mekke, ed. Langles, 
Paris 1825, 93. 

During the fighting among the successors of Nadir, 
‘All Shah ‘Adil (1160/1747) took refuge in Tihran 
but was seized and blinded by Ibrahim’s supporters 
(Tctnkh-i ba e d-i Nadiriyya, ed. O. Mann, 34). After the 
fall of the Nadirids, Tihran passed into the sphere of 
influence of the Kadjars, rivals of Karim Khan Zand. 

Karim Khan. In 1171/1757-8, Sultan Muhammad 
Hasan Khan Kadjar, after an unsuccessful battle with 
Karim Khan near Shiraz, retired to Tihran where 
his army was disbanded. Having learned that he had 
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withdrawn from Tihran, Karim Khan sent his best 
general Shaykh 'All Khan there with an advance- 
guard. With the help of Muhammad Khan Dawalu, 
Muhammad Hasan Kadjar was killed and Karim 
Khan with his army (ordu) arrived at Tihran in 
1172/1759. The head of Muhammad Hasan Khan 
was buried with all honour at Shah c Abd al-'Azim. 
The next year, the order was given to build at Tihran 
a seat of government ( < imarat ) “which would rival the 
palace of Chosroes at Ctesiphon”, a dxwan-j&ana, a 
haram and quarters for the bodyguard; cf. Sadik NamI, 
Talrifch-i Gftf-gusha, Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Pers., no. 1374, 
fol. 29. Sam' al-Dawla added to these buildings the 
Djannat garden, and he says that Karim Khan 
intended to make Tihran his capital. It was to Tihran 
that Aka Muhammad Kadjar, captured in Mazan- 
daran, was taken to Karim Khan, who treated him 
generously, for which he was very badly requited later. 
In 1176/1762-3, however, Karim Khan decided on 
Shiraz, to which he moved the machinery of gov¬ 
ernment. Ghafur Khan was left as governor in Tihran. 

The rise of the Kadjars. Karim Khan died 
on 13 Safar 1193/2 March 1779. By 20 Safar, Aka 
Muhammad was in Shah 'Abd al-'Azim, and the next 
day he ascended the throne (diulus) in the vicinity of 
Tihran (Mifaty i, 525). Tihran, however, passed into 
the sphere of influence of 'All Murad Khan, half- 
brother of Dja'far Khan Zand ( c Ali Rida ShlrazI, 
Ta’rikh-i ^andiyya , ed L E. Beer, Leiden 1888, 8, 13, 
25). In 1197/1783, Aka Muhammad Khan made a 
first attempt to get possession of Tihran, but the gov¬ 
ernor Ghafur Khan Tihran! managed to procrasti¬ 
nate, and an outbreak of plague forced Aka 
Muhammad to withdraw to Damghan (Mifat). After 
the death of 'AllMurad Khan (1199/1785) the town 
was besieged by Aka Muhammad’s troops. The inhab¬ 
itants did not wish to surrender the fortress (kaTa) 
before Aka Muhammad had taken Isfahan. The news 
of the advance of Dja'far Khan Zand from Fars caused 
Aka Muhammad’s troops to disperse. He was, how¬ 
ever, received with open arms by the chiefs of Tihran 
(hakim wa c ummal) and henceforward the town was his 
capital (makarr-i saltanat, dar al-saltana and later dar al- 
fchildfa ), from which he led the expeditions which 
united all Persia under his rule. According to the 
Ma’dthir-i sultani, tr. Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Dynasty 
of the Kajars y 18, Tihran became the capital in 
1200/1786 and the foundations of the palace were 
laid then. After the capture of Shiraz, all the artillery 
and munitions of the Zands were taken to the new 
capital. The last Zand ruler, Lutf 'All Khan, blinded 
and kept prisoner in Tihran, was put to death there 
in 1209/1794-5 and buried in the sanctuary of the 
imam-zdde Zayd; ibid., 25, 30, 76, 82, 101. 

After the assassination of Aka Muhammad Shah 
(21 Dh u ’1-Hidjdja 1211/16 June 1797), his brother 
'All Kull Khan appeared before the capital, but the 
chief minister Mlrza Shaft' would not allow him to 
enter. In the meanwhile, the heir to the throne Baba 
Khan (= Fath ‘Alt Shah) was able to reach Shiraz, 
and after the defeat of the second claimant Sadik 
Khan Shakakl. was crowned in mid-1212/the begin¬ 
ning of 1798. The Shakakl prisoners were 

employed to dig the ditch of the capital (cf. Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, Fath ( AU Schah und seine Thronrivalen, in Sitz. 
A.W. Wien [1864] ii, 1-31). 

During the period of Anglo-French rivalry, a series 
of ambassadors visited Tihran: on the one side Sir 
John Malcolm (1801 and 1810), Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges (1807), and Sir Gore Ouseley (1811), and on 
the French side, Gen. Romieu (d. at Tihran in 1806), 


A. Jaubert (1806), and Gen. Gardane (1807). The Rus¬ 
sians concentrated their efforts on Tabriz, the residence 
of the Persian Crown Prince. It was only after the 
treaty of Turkmancay [g.v.] in 1828 that the Russian 
minister A.S. Griboedov paid a short visit to the cap¬ 
ital. Just before his return to Tabriz, Mlrza Ya'kub, 
one of the Shah’s chief eunuchs, an Armenian of 
Eriwan forcibly converted to Islam, presented himself 
at the Russian legation and asked to be repatriated 
by virtue of article 13 of the treaty. 

This “apostasy” provoked an attack on the Russian 
embassy, and on 11 February 1829, 45 members of 
it were massacred (Griboedov, his secretaries, Cossacks 
and servants). The tragedy took place in the lega¬ 
tion’s quarters (house of the zamburakciba^hi near the 
old Shah 'Abd al-'Azim gate; now the street called 
Sar-pulak in the Zargarabad quarter). On the death 
of Griboedov, celebrated in the annals of Russian lit¬ 
erature, see sub anno Rida Kull Khan, Rawdat al-sajd- 
yi Nasiriy Tihran 1274/1858; Mlrza TakI Khan. 
Ta’rikh-i Ka^a?iyya, Tihran 1273/1857, i, 221; SanI' 
al-Dawla, Ta’nkh-i muntazam-i Ffasiri, iii, Tihran 1301/ 
1883, 144; Relation des evenemenls qui ont precede el accom- 
pagne le massacre de la demiere ambassade russe en Persey in 
Nouv. Annales des voyages [1830], part 48, 337-67; Berge, 
Smert’ Griboedova , in Russ. Starina [1872], viii, 162-207; 
Malyshinsky, Podlinnoye delo, in Russ, vestnik [1890], vi, 
160-233; 2ukovski, Persidskiye letopistsiy in Novoye Vremya 
[1890], no. 5068; Allahverdiants, Koncina Griboedova po 
armianskim istocnikam, in Russ. Starina [1901], no. 10, 44-68; 
V. Minorsky, “Tsena krovi ” Griboedova , in Russ. Misl. 
(Prague 1923), iii, 1-15; D.P. Costello, The murder of 
Griboedov , in Oxford Slavonic PaperSy viii [1958]. 

When the death of Fath 'All Shah (19 October 
1834) became known in the capital, his son 'All Mlrza 
Zill-i Sultan proclaimed himself king under the name 
of 'Adil Shah and struck coins. But the heir to the 
throne Muhammad Mlrza arrived from Tabriz, accom¬ 
panied by representatives of Britain and Russia, and 
entered the capital without striking a blow on 2 
January 1835. 'Adil Shah only reigned for six weeks 
(cf. Tornau, Aus. d. neuesten Geschichte PersienSy in fDMG 
[1849], 1-15). The succession of the next three Shahs 
took place without incident [see kadjar] (even after 
the assassination of Nasir al-Dln Shah on 1 May 
1896). The history of Tihran under these Shahs is 
that of all Persia. The tranquillity of the town was 
only disturbed by epidemics and the periodical migra¬ 
tions caused by famine; cf. the rioting on 1 March 
1861, described by Eastwick, op. city and Ussher, 
Journey from London to Persepolis, London 1865, 625. 

Among the more important events may be men¬ 
tioned the persecution of the Babls [<f.i>.], especially 
in 1850 after the attempt on Nasir al-Dln Shah’s life. 
The movement against the concession of a tobacco 
monopoly to the Tobacco Monopoly Corporation in 
1891 also started in Tihran; see E.G. Browne, The 
Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 , Cambridge 1910, 46-57. 

The Constitutional Revolution. After the 
Persian Revolution, the capital, previously somewhat 
isolated from the provinces, rapidly became the polit¬ 
ical and intellectual centre of this country. The chronol¬ 
ogy of the events of the period was as follows: The 
bast [fp.] of the merchants in the Mas<jfid-i Shdh, 
December 1905. The bast of the constitutionalists at 
the British legation from 20 July to 5 August 1906. 
The opening of the Madjlis in the palace of Baharistan 
on 7 October 1906. The heir to the throne Muham¬ 
mad ‘All Mlrza signs the constitution on 30 December 

1906. Death of Muzaffar al-Dln Shah on 8 January 

1907. The assassination of the Atabeg Amin al-Dawla 
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on 31 August 1907. Counter-manifestations by the 
“absolutists” from 13-19 December 1907. Bom¬ 
bardment of the Madjlis on 23 June 1908. Capture 
of Tihran by the nationalist troops commanded by 
the Sipahdar-i A £ zam of Rasht and the Sardar-i As'ad 
BakhtiyarT on 13-15 July 1909. Abdication of 
Muhammad c AlI Shah on 16 July; accession of Sultan 
Ahmad Shah on 18 July 1909. See Browne, The Persian 
Revolution ; D. Fraser, Persia and Turkey in Revolt , London 
1910, 82-116; Vanessa A. Martin, Islam and modernism. 
The Iranian revolution of 1906, London 1989; and the 
Bibb, of dustur. iv, and Elr, art. Constitutional Revolution, 
ii (Vanessa Martin). On the events of 12 May 1911 
to 11 January 1912, information can be found in 
Morgan Shuster, The strangling of Persia, London 1912. 
In 1915, Tihran became involved in the First World 
War. The representatives of the Central Powers nearly 
carried Ahmad §hah off to Kum with them. The 
capital was outside of the zone of military operations 
proper, but on several occasions movements of troops 
took place in its vicinity (skirmish on 10 December 
1915 near Rabat-Karim between Russian Cossacks 
and the Amir Hishmat’s gendarmes, who were on the 
side of the Central Powers; cf. Emelianov, Persidskii 
front, Berlin 1923). Down to 1917, Russian troops con¬ 
trolled the region between the Caspian and Tihran. 
From 1918 British troops took their place; cf. L.C. 
Dunsterville, The adventures of Dunste force, London 1920. 
The division of Persian Cossacks commanded by the 
old Russian instructors was also employed to protect 
Persia against a possible offensive from the north. The 
Russian officers were dismissed on 30 October 1920. 
The greater part of the division was stationed at 
KazwTn, where a British force under General Ironside 
was still quartered. On 21 February 1921, 2,500 
Persian Cossacks, who had come from Kazwrn under 
the command of their general Rida Khan, occupied 
the capital. Sayyid Diya’ al-Dln formed the new cab¬ 
inet (24 February-24 May) and Rida Khan was 
appointed commander-in-chief ( Sardar Sipah ; cf. J.M. 
Balfour, Recent happenings in Persia, London 1922). 
Towards the end of 1923, Ahmad Shah left the coun¬ 
try, at the same time as the prime minister Kawam 
al-Saltana (from 4 June 1921), who was accused of 
intriguing against the Sardar Sipah. The latter 
remained master of the situation and was finally 
crowned on 25 April 1926 [see rid a shah]. 
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Kadjar; Morier, Second journey (1810-1816), London 
1818, chs. xi-xii, 169-99; R. Ker Porter, Traveb 
(1817), London 1821, i, 306-65, general view from 
the south, p. 312; J.B. Fraser, A winter’s journey 
(1838), London 1838, i, 416; Baron F. Korf, 
Vospominaniya o Persii (1834-5), St. Petersburg 1838, 
197-261; Prince A. SoltykofF, Voyage en Perse (1838), 
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Hommaire de Hell, Voyage (1846-8), Paris 1856, ii, 
115-213, and Atlas, Paris 1859, pis. 57-73: excellent 
views of Tihran, the palace, the Maydan-i Shah, 
etc. by Laurents (cf. below, d’Allemagne); Lady 
Sheil, Glimpses of... Persia (1849), London 1856, 
118 and passim', A. de Gobineau, Trois ans en Asie 
(1834), Paris, 175, 211-25; A.H. Mounsey, A journey 
(1865-6), London 1872, 127-47; E.B. Eastwick, 
Journal (1860-1), London 1864, i, 217-45 and passim', 
Brugsch, Rebe d. K. Preussischen Gesandtschaft (1860- 
1), Leipzig 1865, i, 207-34 and passim, several 
coloured plates; J. Basset, Persia (1871-84), London 
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et la Perse (1882), Paris 1885, 210-94; S.G.W. 
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1887, 56-108; G.N. Curzon, Persia (1889-90), 
London 1892, i, 300-53 (still the most important 
description); E.G. Browne, A year amongst the Persians , 
London 1893, 82-98; S.G. Wilson, Persian Ife 2 , 
London 1896, 140-55; Feuvrier, Trois ans a la corn 
de Perse (1889-91), n.p. n.d., 126-219 (numerous illus¬ 
trations); Sir A. Houtum-Schindler, Teheran, in Encycl. 
Brit., 1911, 11th ed., xxvi, 506 (excellent resume); 
H.R. d’Allemagne, Du Khorasan . . ., Paris 1911, iii, 
215-68 and index: plan of the Ark, many illustra¬ 
tions (including several drawings by Laurents, 1848). 
See also H. Hirsch, Teheran, Paris 1862; Forges, 
Teheran et la Perse en 1863, in Revue des deux mondes , 
15 mai 1864; G. Spasskii, Nineshnii Teheran i ego 
okrestnosti, in Izjv. Russ. Geogr. Obspc. (1866), ii, 146; 
A. Vambery, Meine Wanderungen in Persien, Pesth 
1868, 106-23, 260; G.R.G. Hambly, The traditional 
Iranian city in the Qajar period, in Camb. hist. Iran, vii, 
542 ff. See also the Bibb, to zand and kadjar. 

(V. Minorsky*) 

3. The growth of Tihran. 

(a) To ca. 1870. 

Yakut’s account of the houses of Tihran suggests 
that the oldest part of the town is in the south (the 
Ghar quarter) and that it developed from south to 
north (i.e. from the desert to the mountain and to 
the springs). There is little left in Tihran of the Zand 
period. The modern town has been entirely created 
under the Kadjars. On its antecedents, see Chahriyar 
Adle, le jardin habite ou Teheran de jadb, des origines aux 
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Safavides, in idem and B. Hourcade (eds.), Teheran capi¬ 
tate, bicentenaire , Paris-Tehran 1992, 15-37. 

Olivier, who visited Tihran in 1796, says that the 
town, which looked entirely new or rebuilt, was in 
the form of a square of a litde more than 2 miles 
(?), but only half of this was built upon. The popu¬ 
lation did not exceed 15,000, of whom 3,000 were 
soldiers, and Olivier remarks with justice that “the 
gold scattered around the throne” did not fail to 
attract inhabitants. The palace in the citadel was built 
in the time of Aka Muhammad Shah. In the Talar- 
i takht-i marmar were placed the pictures, glass and 
marble pillars taken from the palace of Karim Khan 
in Shiraz. Under the threshold of a door were buried 
the bones of Nadir Shah so that the Kadjar prince 
could trample over them every day (Ouseley). On the 
accession of Rida Shah, the bones were taken away. 

According to General Gardane (1808), only the 
poor remained in Tihran in summer, but in winter 
the population reached 50,000. 

Morier (1808-9) says that Tihran was 4'/2-5 miles 
in circumference. Kinneir, about the same time, put 
the summer population at 10,000 and the winter at 
60,000. The town was surrounded by a strong wall 
and a great ditch with a glacis, but the defences were 
only of value in a country where “the art of war was 
unknown”. 

Ouseley (1811) counted 6 gates in Tihran, 30 
mosques and colleges and 300 baths; he put the pop¬ 
ulation in winter at 40-60,000. Ker Porter (1817) men¬ 
tions 8 (?) gates, before which large round towers were 
built (cf. his plan) to defend the approaches and con¬ 
trol the exits. In winter, the population was from 60- 
70,000. 

Fath "All Shah had considerably improved the town, 
but towards the end of his reign it passed through a 
period of neglect. According to Fraser (1838), there 
was not another town in Persia so poor-looking; “not 
a dome” was to be seen in it. Under Muhammad 
Shah, things were improved a little. 

Berezin has given a particularly detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the palace [darb-i dawlat-khana) with its four 
courts and numerous buildings (Dawlat-khana, Daftar- 
khana, Kulah-i firangl [“pavilion”], Sanduk-khana. 
Zargar-khana, ‘Imarat-i Shlr-i Khurshld, Sarwistan, 
Khalwat-i Shah, Gulistan). The same traveller gives 
a plan of the palace and of the town, very impor¬ 
tant for the historical topography of Tihran. At this 
date (1842), the town within its walls measured about 
3,800 Persian arshin (roughly yards) from west to east 
and 1,900-2,450 from north to south, i.e. occupied 
an area of about 3 square miles (J.E. Polak’s calcu¬ 
lation, in Topogr. Bemerkungen Z- Karte d. Umgebung und 
zu d. Plane v. Teheran , in Mitt, der K.K Geogr. Geseli , 
xx [1877], Vienna 1878, 218-25 (with a map 1:108,000 
and a plan of 1:20,700 made by Comm. Krziz in 
1857-8), at p. 223, as 83,750 m 2 is obviously wrong). 
The citadel [ark] was in the shape of a parallelogram 
(600 arshin west to east by 1,175 north to south, i.e. 
a fourth of the whole town). The north side of the 
ark touched the centre of the northern face of the 
outer wall. Gardens occupied the parts of the town 
next to the wall. The most animated quarter was that 
which lay to the south-east of the citadel in the direc¬ 
tion of the Shah 'Abd al- c AzFm gate. Only five gates 
are marked on this plan. The only open space, the 
Maydan-i Shah close to the citadel on the south side, 
was not large (cf. the plate in Hommaire de Hell). 
Among the mosques, that of the Shah and the imdm- 
Zdda of Zayd and Yahya alone are of any impor¬ 
tance. Gardane had seen the Masdjid-i Shah being 


built in 1807. Its inscription, from the hand of the 
court calligrapher Muhammad Mahdi, is dated 1224/ 
1809, but according to Schindler, the mosque was 
not finished till 1840 (cf. Fraser, above). 

The plan by Krziz (publ. Tihran 1857) much resem¬ 
bles that of Berezin, but around the town he marks 
by dotted lines the bounds of a new extension of the 
town, which according to an explanatory note by Dr. 
Polak, had been begun considerably before 1857. Polak 
himself in 1853 had built a hospital to the north of 
the north gate of the town. These new buildings were 
few in number and not built under any regular scheme. 
In 1861 the town was still within the old square; the 
population was 80,000 in summer and 120,000 in 
winter (Brugsch). 

Bibliography. See the references listed in the 
Bibl. to section 2 above, and, for the last years of 
the period dealt with above, Mansoureh Ettehadieh, 
Patterns in urban development: the growth of Tehran (1852- 
1903), in C.E. Bosworth and C. Hillenbrand (eds.), 
Qajar Iran. Political , cultural and social change 1800- 
1925. Studies presented to Professor L.P. Elwell-Sutton , 
Edinburgh 1983, 199 ff. (V. Minorsky) 

(b) Urbanisation, monuments, cultural and 
socio-economic life until the time of the 
PahlavFs. 

(i) Urban development 

Despite the political role evolved by the Kadjars, 
Tihran retained the appearance of a traditional Persian 
Islamic township until the reign of Muhammad Shah 
(1834-48). Urban activity was centred intra muros, 
around the royal citadel of the Arg (or Ark) and the 
lanes of the Bazar quarter, site of the ancient village 
of Tihran, as far as the Shah c Abd al^AzFm [q.v^ 
gate. Huge gardens were laid out in the very inte¬ 
rior of the eastern quarters (‘Awdladjan, Gala Maydan) 
and the western (Sangiladj). Besides the Arg, the town 
contained few large buildings. The only open public 
space was the small square, Maydan-i Shah, between 
the Bazar and the Arg, where the Russian legation 
was accommodated, while that of Great Britain was 
situated close to the Shah ‘Abd al- c AzFm gate (see 
Moghtader, 43, and Berezine’s plan from 1842-3 
[Moscow 1852]: adapted and reprinted with captions 
by J. Calmard [1974], 124-6; redrawn, with quarters 
identified by Moghtader, extra-textual plate I). 

Until the mid-19th century, the majority of Euro¬ 
pean observers considered Tihran a dismal township 
which, with its unhealthy climate, lack of water pro¬ 
vision and dearth of prestigious monuments could 
never rival the ancient Persian capitals such as Tabriz, 
Isfahan and Shiraz, and could even be supplanted as 
capital by other sites of royal residence. 

The real promotion of the city to the status of cap¬ 
ital was owed to the initiatives of Nasir al-Dfn Shah 
(1848-96 [<?.&.]). But transformation was very gradual. 
The Islamic town is still clearly visible in the plan 
drawn by Krziz, published in December 1858 (not 
in 1857) (partially inaccurate and incomplete docu¬ 
ment; see Gurney, 56, no. 21; redrawn by Moghtader, 
extra-textual plate II and Plan of the Arg according 
to Krziz, 45). This colour-coded map supplies abun¬ 
dant information on the nature of buildings (mosques, 
businesses, residences, gardens, etc.). It indicates a first 
step towards urbanisation, as is confirmed by the ear¬ 
liest register of houses (not a true census) made at 
the Shah’s behest by an anonymous individual in 
1269/1852 (Ettehadieh [1983], 200; Amdr, 37-345). 
The town is divided into five quarters ( mahalla ): Ark, 
‘Awdladjan, Bazar, Sangiladj and Gala Maydan. This 
document gives information on the social, commercial 
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and professional infrastructure of the quarters, espe¬ 
cially regarding their socio-religious aspect. Build¬ 
ings are divided between: houses (those of officials, 
nawkars , those of subjects, ra c aya% , commoners and 
minorities); official edifices (palace or house in the 
service of the crown or of the civil service, madrasas, 
numerous takyas (Persian tekyes, communal places, pri¬ 
marily for the celebration of Shi 4 ! mourning rituals); 
commercial premises (those that are in operation, those 
that are closed or abandoned). Each quarter is divided 
into patuk (on this term, signifying primarily the place 
where ShT'f funereal flags are stored, see Calmard 
[1972], 36) and gudhar (passage). This register gives 
the names of the owners of buildings or of tenants, 
if the property is part of a wakf, etc. One section 
(336-45) relates to zones in the process of urbanisa¬ 
tion beyond the five gates of the city. 

The first projects of urbanisation, in the years 1851-2, 
related to the quarters of the Arg and the Bazar and 
included the renovation of the public square, the Sabza 
Maydan, formerly the Maydan-i Shah (Gurney, 52). 
But the sovereign was still intent on the construction 
of prestigious buildings extra muros , as is illustrated in 
particular by the erection, in 1856, of the first state- 
run tafya/tefye , the Tekye DawlatT of Niyawaran which 
was to replace the tekye of Muhammad Shah’s vizier 
Hadjdjr MFrza Akasf (Calmard [1976-7 A], 157-162). 
The §hah, the court and the nobility continued to 
flee the unhealthy atmosphere of the town, especially 
in the summer and in particular during the cholera 
epidemics which had afflicted Tihran since 1823 (see 
X. de Planhol, Elr, art. Cholera. I. In Persia). The diplo¬ 
mat Arthur de Gobineau, who spent two periods of 
time in Tihran (1855-8 and 1862-3), reckoned that 
one-third of the inhabitants of the city died of cholera 
in 1856 ( Trois ans en Asie, Paris 1859, repr. Paris 1922, 
ii, 234). He noted, however, that in 1862, as a result 
of the Shah’s efforts, the city was embellished and 
“augmented by two substantial quarters”; the bazars 
were abolished and the majority of the ruins replaced 
by attractive buildings (A.D. Hytier, Les depeches diplo- 
matiques du Comte de Gobineau en Perse , Geneva-Paris 
1959, letter dated 28 February 1862, 169). 

However, during the 1850s, the city began to ex¬ 
pand extra muros , as is shown by Polak’s comments on 
another map of Tihran and its surroundings estab¬ 
lished by Krziz. This extension took place principally 
towards the north, mainly in the direction of the 
summer palaces. Garden suburbs (Bagh-i Sardar and 
Nigaristan) flanked the road leading from the Shamiran 
Gate to the Kasr-i Kadjar. From the Dawlat Gate, 
another road led to this palace via the garden-boule¬ 
vard of Lalazar. Alongside another road were situ¬ 
ated military installations, “proto-industrial” premises, 
a new hospital, etc. (Gurney, 56-7). Affluent new build¬ 
ings were located in these zones, as well as poorer 
ones to the south, near the clay quarries and the brick¬ 
works. As is also noted by Polak, the city itself was 
choked within its delapidated walls, some quarters, 
such as that of Gala Maydan, becoming unwholesome 
places to live (Moghtader, 44). 

In the specific context of Kadjar Persia, the modern¬ 
isation of Tihran required at the very least expan¬ 
sion, to be achieved by the destruction of the ancient 
walls. While the motivation and procedure of the pro¬ 
ject remain obscure, the decision was taken in Decem¬ 
ber 1867, when Nasir al-Dln Shah had been in power 
for almost twenty years (Gurney, 51-2). Among the 
motives leading to this decision, the following have 
been evoked: 

1. Demographic changes. According to a crit¬ 


ical study of European testimony, the population of 
Tihran, during the summer months, had increased 
from 15,000 inhabitants in the 1790s to 100,000 at 
the beginning of the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah (thesis 
of J. Brown, Durham 1965, quoted by Gurney, 54-5). 
Without supplying precise figures, the report of the 
census of 1269/1852-3 indicates urban development 
close to the gates: Muhammadiyya and Shah c Abd 
al-'Azim to the south; Shamiran to the north, in the 
extra-mural zones of Ba gh -i Sardar, properties of the 
Kalantar, the Taldit-i Khan, the Mahalla-yi Barbariha 
and immigrants from A fgh anistan (Gurney, 55). 

Some fifteen years later, the report of the (incom¬ 
plete) census of c Abd al-Ghaflar (Nadjm al-Mulk, later 
Nadjm al-Dawla) compiled at the very beginning of 
the changes, in February 1868, shows an expansion 
of the quarters of Gala Maydan and Sangiladj, to the 
detriment of the gardens, and in particular a signifi¬ 
cant increase in the number of extra-mural houses, 
where some 15% of the population then lived, includ¬ 
ing numerous immigrants. It was also there, in the 
residential zones to the north of the ancient wall, 
that the Europeans and their embassies were to be 
installed (Gurney, 56 ffi). 

2. Security needs. The establishment of the new 
quarters, especially the affluent ones to the north, 
required protection, to be supplied by a ditch, a ram¬ 
part and twelve new gates guarded day and night. 
This also provided the means to control the popu¬ 
lace, in the event of threats of revolt, tribal raids and 
cholera epidemics, as well as facilitating the levying 
of taxes on merchandise (Gurney, 59). 

3. Flooding and its consequences. The new 
needs of urbanisation also required the development 
of carriageable roads and provision of water. This 
was problematic since, besides earthquakes and epi¬ 
demics, this city, being situated on the plain at the 
foot of a mountain range, was subject to flooding. 
The catastrophic flood of May 1867 caused much 
damage in the north, affecting the access road to the 
palace, the new quarters, the gardens, the summer 
residence of the Russian legation, etc., as well as 
numerous quarters and roads extending as far as the 
sanctuaries of Shah c Abd al-'Azfm. The network of 
kanats [<7.1/.] supplying the city with water having also 
been damaged, and with a cholera epidemic claim¬ 
ing numerous victims in August, the Shah, who had 
been making the pilgrimage to Mashhad, delayed his 
return to the city until mid-October. By this time, 
the ravages of the flood had been repaired and new 
architectural projects partially realised (see below). But 
the warning had been drastic. 

4. Foreign influences. The introduction of new 
ideas and techniques, including photography, from 
the 1840s onward, the creation of the Dar al-Funun 
(1851-2), where teaching was given by Europeans, 
the multiplication of contacts with Europe, especially 
through the creation of new embassies, were also fac¬ 
tors of change. Besides the demolition of the ancient 
walls, the modernisation of Tihran was first imposed 
on the Arg quarter, to the north-east of which a large 
square was created, the Maydan-i Tup-khana, centre 
of the renovated capital. A new gate, Darwaza-yi Nasin 
or Shams al-Imara, breaching the wall of the Arg, 
and a new avenue (the future Khiyaban-i Nasin) linked 
the citadel to the Bazar. Among architectural projects 
realised during the 1860s, the Shams al-Imara palace 
shows a European influence, as does the Ba gh -i Gul- 
istan garden, transformed by a French gardener. As 
for the new rampart, it was designed by the French 
polytechnic engineer Alexandre Buhler, a teacher at 
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the Dar al-Funun, on the model of the first system of 
fortifications of Vauban. The 1860s were the decade 
of modernisation of great capitals, including Istanbul 
and Cairo. Major architectural achievements were dis¬ 
played at the prestigious universal exhibition held in 
Paris in 1867, where the moderniser of Egypt, Isma‘Il 
Pasha, was able to visit renovated Paris, guided by 
Baron Haussmann. This exhibition and the renovation 
of Paris influenced the urbanisation of Cairo, Istanbul 
and, indirectly, that of Tihran. The reformist Mirza 
Husayn Khan Mushlr al-Dawla [see mushTr al-dawla], 
ambassador of Persia in Istanbul, attempted to per¬ 
suade Nasir al-Dln Shah to participate. Some Persians, 
including courtiers, had seen Paris and the exhibition. 
Photographs, paintings, engravings and other docu¬ 
ments, sent to Tihran, showed the changes being un¬ 
dertaken in the major capitals. These diverse factors 
may have influenced the decision of the Shah (Gurney, j 
64 ff). 

Solemnly proclaimed, the decision of December 
1867 was not implemented by the reformer Mushlr 
al-Dawla and his supporters, who came to power in 
December 1870. Begun before and at the time of the 
floods of 1867 with the renovation of the Arg, the 
modernisation of the city (and dealing with the related 
problems of property ownership) was entrusted to con¬ 
servative officials already in office: Mustawfi al- 
Mamalik, minister of finance, and Mirza ‘Isa, vizier 
of Tihran. Projects of expansion, the construction of 
a rampart (which had no military or defensive func¬ 
tion) and of the twelve gates, lasted some four years, 
until 1288/1871-2 (Gurney, 53, 67 If.). As is shown by 
the plan of ‘Abd al-Ghaffar (published in 1892), the 
initial intention was to mark out the new quarters 
with rectilinear avenues flanked by trees and streams. 
The most prosperous quarter was the Mahalla-yi 
Darwaza Dawlat, also called Dawlat, although it was 
never to become the quarter occupied specifically by 
administrative agencies of the state nor a European 
or foreign enclave. In fact, the northern residential 
zone predominantly remained the affluent quarter, the 
site of diplomatic winter residences. Examination of 
the 1892 map, in conjunction with the registrations of 
1900 to 1902-3, shows that in the new quarters, of 
initially modern aspect, there were created sub-quar¬ 
ters of traditional structure, most of them centred 
around the palaces of princes and of dignitaries. At 
the end of the reign of Nasir al-Dfn Shah, these new 
quarters were still property mostly held by the descend¬ 
ants of Mustawfi al-Mamalik and of Mirza ‘Isa, thus 
illustrating the traditional social inequalities which were 
intensified with the growth of financial speculation 
(Gurney, 70-1; for the register of Akhdar ‘All Shah, 
begun in 1317/1900 and concluded in 1320/1902-3, 
see Ettehadieh [1983], 200; and comparative table 
with preceding registers, 204 ff; Amar, 353-651). 

In spite of governmental and private initiatives, mod¬ 
ernisation remained limited. Always problematical, the 
supply of water was still operated by means of kanats 
and water drawn from the Karadj river, transported 
by a promenade-canal to the north of the city (from 
the 1840s onward). Public facilities appeared gradually: 
horse-tramways and street-lighting, with oil or gas 
(1880); carriages for hire (1891); steam railway, Tihran 
to Shah ‘Abd al-‘Az!m (1888-93); electrification, in 
the palace (1887) then in the city (1908; eight years 
after Mashhad!). The creation of a modern police- 
force (1879) was followed by the promulgation of the 
first rules regulating urban policy and utilisation of 
public highways (1896). The first motor cars appeared 
ca. 1900 (initially in the service of the Shah). Lorry 


transport, organised by the Russians, began to reach 
Tihran in 1910. It was also after the tumult of the 
Constitutional Revolution (1905-6) that, to alleviate 
the congestion of Tihran, regulations were enacted 
for the operation of carriages. With the intensifica¬ 
tion of carriage and then of motorised traffic, during 
and after the First World War, other measures were 
taken (see Moghtader, 48; Floor, 176 ff.) Public light¬ 
ing remained poor, on account of deficiencies in the 
gas-works installed in 1880. In spite of the introduc¬ 
tion of electricity (1908), until 1926 lighting was pre- 
dominandy supplied by oil-lamps rather than by electric 
bulbs (Floor, 193). The chief of the new police force 
(1879), the Austrian “Count Monteforte”, established 
an office for the control of prices and a section 
entrusted with maintenance of the highways and the 
removal of horse-dung. However, the condition of the 
I streets remained deplorable; strewn with excrement 
and generally unpaved, they were muddy in winter 
and dusty in summer. Funds allocated to paving, raised 
by a tax on vehicles, effected little improvement. But 
despite their limited effects, the initiatives taken under 
the Kadjar government in respect of urbanisation, traf¬ 
fic management and public hygiene, laid the founda¬ 
tions of an urban infrastructure worthy of a modern 
city (Floor, 194 ff.). 

Although its appearance had changed little under 
the successors of Nasir al-Dln Shah, it seems that 
Tihran experienced a relatively slow growth in pop¬ 
ulation until the time of the Pahlawls. But the fig¬ 
ures are unreliable, particularly on account of seasonal 
migrations, fluctuating numbers of immigrants, tem¬ 
porary residents, etc. According to testimonies and 
the interpretation of reports, estimates vary. From the 
first “census” (‘Abd al-Ghaflar, 1868), a population of 
155,736 inhabitants has been estimated (Moghtader, 
46, quoting N. Pakdaman [1974]). ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s 
estimate (in 1890-2) of 250,000 inhabitants, half of 
them living extra muros , is exaggerated (Moghtader, 
48). A recent study has supplied more reliable num¬ 
bers: 106,482 in 1883; 160,000 in 1891; 210,000 in 
1922; and 310,000 in 1932. An increasing propor¬ 
tion of the population lived outside the walls or out¬ 
side the administrative district of Tihran. The figure 
of one-and-a-half million was not exceeded until 1956 
(H. Zandjani, Teheran et sa population: deux siecles d'his- 
toire, in Teheran , capitate bicentenaire , 251-66, 251-2). 

(ii) Built-up space and monuments 

Compared with that of prestigious former capitals 
of the Persian world, the architectural appearance of 
Tihran remains rather disappointing. On account of 
their lack of interest, through negligence or arbitrary 
decision, few ancient constructions have survived, as 
is shown by the chronology of architectural projects 
sketched below. 

Although benefiting by the destruction of Rayy by 
the Mongols (1220), the decline of Waramfn and the 
attention of certain potentates, this large agricultural 
village, “garden of troglodytes”, only became an impor¬ 
tant town under the last Ilkhanids in the 8th/14th 
century. According to Clavijo, ambassador to the court 
of Timur, in 1404, the “city” ( ciudad) possessed one 
residential palace. There were also at least two other 
palaces and some mausolea (Adle, 23 ff; localisation 
of the residential palace in the Tlmurid park, 31). 
The mausolea were situated within or on the periph¬ 
ery of the Tlmurid town: Buk‘a-yi Sayyid Isma‘tl, 
Imamzada Yahya, Imamzada Zayd and Imamzada 
Sayyid Nasr al-Dfn (Adle, 32-3, with localisation and 
current state of the monuments). Under the Safawids, in 
1554, Tahmasp I was responsible for the construction of 
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a Bazar (partially covered) and a perimeter wall fur¬ 
nished with four gates and 114 towers (see above); 
frequently repaired, this wall survived until its demo¬ 
lition in 1868. Despite his contempt for Tihran, Shah 
‘Abbas I had a Cahar Bagh (garden-promenade) laid 
out, and constructed a palace-citadel (Arg). Shah 
Sulayman was responsible for the building of a diwan- 
khana where Shah Sultan Husayn received the Otto¬ 
man ambassador DiirrT Efendi in 1722 (Dhuka, 2-3; 
Kariman, 120 ff). 

Despite these architectural projects, the proportion 
of open space broadly exceeded that of the buildings. 
In the 17th century, Tihran retained its appearance 
of an “inhabited garden” (Adle, 35). The bone of 
contention between various potentates, the town and 
its inhabitants suffered during the Afghan interlude 
(1722-9), and also during the reigns of Nadir Shah 
(1736-47) and of his successors, with the rivalry be¬ 
tween the Kadjar tribal chieftains and Karim Khan 
Zand (see above). The latter took the city from Muham¬ 
mad Hasan Khan Kadjar in 1759 and intended to 
make it his capital. In 1772 he had the walls restored 
and built structures {haram, khilwat-j&hdna, diwan-khana) 
in the Safawid Arg (Kariman, 181 ff.). It was probably 
he who first provided the Arg with a rampart and a 
ditch, apparently non-existent in the Safawid period. 
He entrusted this work to Ustad Ghulam Rida-yi 
Tabrizi. Unable to maintain his position in the north, 
he established his capital at Shiraz in 1176/1762-3 
(Dhuka, 4 ff, 17). 

Agha Muhammad Khan was well acquainted with 
Tihran where, as a very young man, he had been 
sent, as a prisoner, to Karim Khan (see above). Since 
his return to the north and his long struggle for 
power, he had organised the construction of palace- 
gardens at Mazandaran, at Astarabad (1791) and at 
Sari, with a reception-hall opening on a talar (monu¬ 
mental porch) with columns in the style of the Safawid 
palaces. When making Tihran his capital (1200/1786) 
he laid the foundations of the monumental complex 
of the imperial palace of the Arg, the Kakh-i Gulistan 
of Fath £ Ali Shah and his successors. He enlarged 
the Zand palace (Diwan-i Dar al-Imara), incorporat¬ 
ing into it elements from the palace of the Wakil 
(Karim Khan), brought back from Shiraz, and had 
the Arg surrounded by a ditch. To the north-east of 
Tihran, beyond Damavand, he had a garden-pavilion 
constructed (Dhuka. 45 ff, 111 ff.; Kariman, 187 ff; 
Scarce [1983], 333-4). But the true founders of the 
metropolis of Tihran were Fath ‘All Shah and his 
great-grandson Nasir al-Din Shah, their way of life 
and manner of government being reflected in the style 
of their capital. Unlike his uncle Agha Muhammad, 
a traditional tribal khan, Fath ‘All Shah had a taste 
for luxury and ostentatious ceremonial and he main¬ 
tained an extensive haram. To satisfy his peripatetic 
predilections, appropriate to the way of life and polit¬ 
ical interests of his tribal family, in relation to Tihran 
and its environs, he constructed and maintained extra¬ 
mural palatial gardens close to the northern fringes 
of the town (Nigaristan, 1810; Lalazar) or further afield 
(Sulaymaniyya, at Karadj, and in particular Kasr-i 
Kadjar in the Shamiranat, 1807, which survived until 
the 1950s). Through piety or the need for prestige, 
he also endowed Tihran with its first public buildings: 
the Masdjid-i Shah, built according to the principles 
of traditional Persian architecture, near the northern 
entrance of the Bazar, between 1808 and 1813; North 
Gate of the Bazar on the Sabza Maydan adjacent to 
the Maydan-i Shah; and Shah £ Abd al-‘Azim Gate, 
the southern entrance to the city. Also owed to him 


are other more modest religious edifices: Masdjid 
Sayyid ‘Aziz Allah (1824); Madrasa-yi Khan-i Marwl 
(1830); see Moghtader, 41-2, Scarce [1992], 75 ff. As 
for the citadel of the Arg, it seems that, from 1806 
onwards, Fath c AlT Shah had set about transforming 
or renovating, with additions, the constructions of 
Karim Khan and A gh a Muhammad Khan. These 
changes were modified in their turn by Nasir al-Din 
Shah in the course of the modernisations commenced 
in 1867. Among these architectural projects, which bor¬ 
rowed especially from the talars with columns of Isfa- 
| han, notable are: the monumental gate called Darb-i 
Sa‘adat, also known as ‘All Kapu or Tmarat-i Sardar, 
which opened on the garden of the throne room, 
Aywan-i Takht-i marmar, a monumental talar shelter¬ 
ing an impressive marble throne, also called Takht-i 
Sulaymaniyya or Diwan-khana, serving as a reception 
room, much influenced by the architecture of Shiraz 
under Karim Khan: the Tmarat-i Badgir (palace with 
wind tower). Some of these constructions, as well as 
the Khilwat-i Karim Khanf, were progressively incor¬ 
porated into the palatial complex of the Kakh-i 
Gulistan, the biggest monumental structure of the Arg; 
the stages of the latter’s construction remain uncertain. 
The Gulistan served as an administrative and resi¬ 
dential centre, in winter, for Fath ‘Air Shah, his exten¬ 
sive family and his allies (Dhuka. 47 ff.; Scarce [1983], 
335 If.; Kariman, 201 ff; Scarce [1991], 910 ff; eadem 
[1992], 78 ff.). 

Under Muhammad Shah (1834-48), with the extra 
muros development, the vizier Hadjdji Mirza Akasf had 
residences and gardens built in the north (Muham- 
madiyya, ‘Abbasabad). He had a 42 km-long canal 
dug to convey to Tihran some of the waters of the 
Karadj river. In the Arg, he built an arsenal and a 
tahya , near the Russian legation, for commemorations 
of Muharram and staging of ta'ziyas [</.r.]. Religious 
buildings were also built in Tihran: Masdjid Hadjdji 
Rida ‘All, Imamzada Isma‘Il in the bazar (Kariman, 
212; Moghtader, 42; Calmard [1974], 100 ff). Muham¬ 
mad Shah and Hadjdji Mirza also founded the quar¬ 
ters of the New Gate (Mahalla-yi Darwaza-yi naw/ 
Darvaza Muhammadiyya) and ‘Abbasabad, which 
would be populated by immigrants from Adharbavdjan 
and from Idianates which had fallen into Russian hands 
(Kariman, 210-11). 

Like Fath ‘All Shah, Nasir al-Dfn Shah was an ener¬ 
getic builder. He maintained the Kadjar custom of 
abandoning or adapting the constructions of his pre¬ 
decessors. His migrations to summer residences were 
less wide-ranging, being concentrated essentially in the 
Shamiranat. The development of contacts with Europe 
and the travels of the Shah, from 1873 onwards, led 
to innovations in the architectural projects undertaken, 
with the renovation of Tihran since 1867 (see above). 
The three-phase renovation was applied first of all to 
the constructions of the Arg and the Gulistan palace, 
which was redesigned between 1867 and 1892, ac¬ 
cording to a plan maintaining segregation between 
public and private zones. In the first phase (1867-73), 
he was responsible for the erection of the Shams al- 
Tmara, the first five-storey building seen in Persia. 
Commissioned at the same time, the Takya Dawlat, 
a large circular edifice covered with a velum during 
religious or civil ceremonies, was built later (completed 
in 1873?). An andarun was built behind the Takht-i 
Marmar. In the second phase (1873-82), he obliterated 
the constructions undertaken by Fath ‘All Shah to 
the north of the palace, with the exception of the 
Takht-i Marmar. In their stead, he had built the im¬ 
posing two-storey facade of the Gulistan palace, the 
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(iii) Cultural and socio-economic life 

Like the city of Rayy on which it was dependent, 
Tihran must have accommodated, at a very early stage, 
a ShI‘I community. Its inhabitants were also renowned 
for their belligerent, quarrelsome and rapacious nature; 
rebellious towards political authority, they were par¬ 
ticularly reluctant to pay taxes (Adle, 27 ff., criticis¬ 
ing Karlman, 100 If.). 

The earliest known inhabitant of Tihran is appar¬ 
ently, in the 3rd/9th century, the muhaddith Muham¬ 
mad b. Hammad Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Tihranl al-RazI, 
ancestor of al-Sam‘anI (Adle, 21, and above). Other 
c ulama\ as well as numerous scholars, poets, politicians, 
etc., have been natives of Tihran, especially since the 
Safawid period and under the Kadjars. Besides the 
nisba Tihran! or Tihran! Razi, they are often known 
by the names of the villages or quarters which ulti- 


entrance hall of which, decorated with multiple mir¬ 
rors, led to a large staircase of two flights, giving 
access to a massive rectangular chamber with alcoves. 
This Talar-i Salam or Utak-i Muza (Museum) accom¬ 
modated the Shah’s collections of heterogeneous 
objects. An orangery (Narandjistan) was built and the 
walls of the palace decorated with ceramic tiles. In 
the third phase (1888-92), he ordered the construc¬ 
tion of a new andarun , the rooms of which opened 
on a courtyard, a private building in European style 
(Kh w abgah) and a small palace, Kakh-i Abyad. In the 
Shamiranat, above and below the Kasr-i Kadjar, he 
had built, in 1888, the palaces of ‘Ishratabad (Kh w ab- 
gah) and Saltanatabad, its architectural style resembling 
that of the Gulistan palace. Other summer palaces were 
built, the northernmost being the Sahibkiraniyya at 
Niyawaran, after the obliteration of the palace con¬ 
structed by Fath ‘Air Shah and adapted by Muhammad 
Shah (Scarce [1991], 921 ff; eadem [1992], 88 ff.). 

Despite the sometimes ostentatious piety of Nasir 
al-Dln Shah (cf. his pilgrimages to Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Azirn where he was assassinated), his reign marks an 
overall decline in religious constructions. He seems to 
have confined himself to restoring or embellishing the 
constructions of Fath ‘All Shah (Masdjid-i Shah, Shah 
‘Abd al-‘Azfm). He had two small madrasas built: 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Husayn (1862); the old Madrasa-yi 
Sipahsalar in the Bazar-i Marwl (1866). But the most 
prestigious monument, the Masdjid-Madrasa-yi Sipah¬ 
salar, was financed and constructed by two of his 
viziers, Mlrza Husayn Khan and his brother Mlrza 
Yahya Khan, between 1879 and 1890. Erected to the 
north-east of the new town, it constitutes one of the 
most successful examples of the Persian architecture 
of the 19th century. Although it is of classical square 
design, with four aywdns , in a break with tradition its 
recessed main entrance, flanked by two minarets, opens 
on a vestibule giving access to a huge courtyard sur¬ 
rounded by arcaded loggias. The facade of the south¬ 
ern aywdn is dominated by four imposing minarets. 
Although of classical crafting, the decoration with 
ceramic tiles shows European influences. Numerous 
secular buildings were also constructed in Tihran under 
Nasir al-Dln Shah by princes or members of the 
nobility. In 1878, his eldest son Mas‘ud Mlrza Zill al- 
Sultan had a palace constructed dose to the site of 
the Masdjid-i Sipahsalar. Although this building has 
been converted to become the Ministry of Education, 
its entrance facade remains a fine example of Kadjar 
style (Dhuka. 122 If. and index; Karlman, 212 ff.; 
Scarce [1983], 338 ff., eadem [1991], 921 IF.; eadem 
[1992], 82 IT.). 

The summer palace of Nasir al-Dln Shah consti¬ 
tutes the apogee of civilian architecture under the 
Kadjars. Among his successors, only Muzaffar al-Dln 
Shah (1896-1907 [<?.y.]) also undertook architectural 
projects, and this to a very limited extent. Decorations 
with ceramic tiles representing Persian motifs in a 
Euro-Persian style were effected in the Gulistan palace 
(1899). A lover of Persian gardens, he had a garden- 
palace constructed to the east of Tihran, at Dushan 
Tepe, a country retreat especially favoured by Nasir 
al-Dln Shah (Scarce [1983], 341). The Kadjar style, 
influenced to an increasing extent by Europe, recurs 
in numerous private or public buildings (tafyas, in par¬ 
ticular) erected at the expense of princes, dignitaries, 
merchants or other individuals or groups. Revived in 
public or private construction projects, these architec¬ 
tural vestiges have gradually disappeared, especially since 
the 1960s, the destruction of Kadjar urbanism ulti¬ 
mately rendering the 19th-century city unrecognisable. 


mately constituted the extended area of Tihran: Dj av- 
baym, DulabI, Durushtl/TurushtI, KanI, KasranI, 
NarmakI, etc. (see Karlman, 455 ff). Since the Kadjar 
period, increasing numbers of immigrants, especially 
from the Caspian provinces, have become Tihrams, but 
use of the nisba, including that of adoption, has gen¬ 
erally disappeared. 

Cultural life developed with the establishment of 
the political power and the court of Fath ‘All Shah 
in Tihran, at least during the winter period. Influenced 
by Europe since the mid-17 th century, painting was 
in overall decline. But alongside the production of 
paintings in oil on canvas according to the European 
technique, a reversion to Safawid models is observed, 
especially in the miniature, painting on lacquered 
papier-mache or on glass, the art of the book and 
ceramics. The most attractive Kadjar paintings are 
those effected on lacquered or enamelled objects. In 
addition to traditional designs featuring flora and fauna, 
the art of the portrait—of the sovereign and of lead¬ 
ing courtiers—occupies a significant position in this 
pictorial corpus, especially in the decorations of palaces. 
Interesting productions are supplied by architecture 
and its related decor, in secular as well as religious 
buildings, and by the arts of metalwork and of tex¬ 
tiles (produced in traditional centres, marketed and 
used to a certain extent in Tihran): see B.W. Robinson, 
Persian painting under the £and and Qajar dynasties , in CHIr , 
vii, 870-89, at 874 ff; Scarce [1983, 1991, 1992]. But 
it was in particular the literary revival (baz gasht-i 
adabl ), beginning in Isfahan and Shiraz in the 18th 
century, and the neo-classical poetry of the court 
which gave the greatest lustre to the Kadjar dynasty 
(see Tran. vii. Literature, D). However, the poets of 
the Kadjar period were for the most part residents 
of towns and provinces where literary' production con¬ 
tinued to be highly prized, and Tihran lagged far 
behind Kashan, Shiraz, Kirman, Tabriz, etc. (Ette- 
hadieh [1992], 128, 136). The literary revival coin¬ 
cided with an upsurge in western influence in Persia, 
new ideas first penetrating the court of the prince 
‘Abbas Mlrza in Tabriz, defeated militarily by the 
Russians (1813, 1828). After the premature death of 
this reforming prince (1833), cultural life was con¬ 
centrated rather in Tihran, which assumed a pre¬ 
dominant role largely through the development of 
techniques of printing (typography, more aesthetic lith¬ 
ography, then return to typography [see matba‘a. 3.]) 
and modern methods of education, particularly fol¬ 
lowing the creation in Tihran of the Dar al-Funun, 
on the initiative of the vizier Mlrza Takt Khan “Amir 
Kablr” in 1268/1851 (see J. Gurney and N. Nabavi, 
Eh, art. Dar al-funun). 

These modern methods were to facilitate access to 
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numerous ancient and contemporary texts, including 
travel literature, memoirs, history, etc. which were at 
that time widely distributed. Also assisted by this de¬ 
velopment was to be the publication of translations 
of works into European languages which, undertaken 
under ‘Abbas Mfrza in Tabriz, would be continued 
in Tihran on the initiative of the vizier Hadjdjf Mfrza 
Akasf. Under Nasir al-Dfn Shah, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan Than! al-Dawla (later known as Ftimad al- 
Saltana), trained at the Dar al-Funun and then in 
France, was to be responsible for a department of 
translations. It was also in Tihran in 1253/1837 that 
the first Persian newspaper appeared, the Kaghaz-i 
akhbar, published by Mfrza Salih. It lasted no more 
than a year or two. In 1851, Amfr Kabfr was respon¬ 
sible for the appearance of a kind of official peri¬ 
odical, published weekly, the Wakqyi'-i ittifakiyya which 
became, in 1860-1, the Ruznamayi dawlat-i *aliyyayi 
Iran , then the Ruznamayi Iran published by Ftimad 
al-Saltana [see djarIda. ii]. 

Other tides followed and publishing houses prolif¬ 
erated in Tihran, as well as intellect/ual and educa¬ 
tional activities, particularly for the benefit of women 
and especially in the wake of the Constitutional Re¬ 
volution of 1905-6. Under the Kadjars, it was in 
Tihran that the greatest number of books and jour¬ 
nals was published, Tabriz coming in second place 
(Ettehadieh [1992], 129 ff.) On literature and the press 
under the Kadjars, see in particular B. Fragner, Persische 
Memoiren-literatur als Quelle zur neueren Geschichte Irans, 
Wiesbaden 1979; Y. Aryanpur, Az Saba ta Nima, 
2 vols., Tihran 1354/1974-5; P. Avery, Printing, the 
press and literature in modem Iran, in CHIr , vii, 815-69; 
M. Edjtehadi, Zerfall der Staatsmacht Persiens unter Nasir 
ad-Dln Schah Qagar ( 1848-1696), Berlin 1992; articles 
on Persian journals feature alphabetically, under their 
titles, in Elr). 

Even before the appearance of the Persian oppo¬ 
sition press (published abroad) criticising the autocratic 
power of the Kadjars, poets and other scholars had 
used their writings for the cautious expression of dis¬ 
content and of demand for reforms. Criticisms of the 
court of Nasir al-Dfn Shah were formulated by a 
noted courtier, Ftimad al-Saltana, in his memoirs 
{Ruznamayi khatirat, ed. I. Afshar, Tihran 1345-50/ 
1966-71, and in a more virulent form in his polem¬ 
ical work intitled Khalsa or Kh u ‘db-nama (ed. Tihran 
1348/1969; see Calmard [1976-77 B], 172 ff.; Edjte¬ 
hadi, op. cit. above; B. Alavi, Critical writing on the 
renewal of Iran , in Qajar Iran , 243-54, at 249-50). Origi¬ 
nating from all quarters, criticism intensified with the 
constitutional movement (see below). 

In an effort aimed at the centralisation of secular 
and religious powers, Fath ‘All Shah attempted to 
attract certain important Imam! mu^tahids to Tihran. 
But it was Isfahan which remained a kind of reli¬ 
gious capital until the beginning of the reign of Nasir 
al-Dln Shah, numerous Imam! c ulama 3 also residing in 
other religious centres in Persia and especially in the 
( atabat [q.v. in Suppl.]; see Algar, 51 ff. When Sayyid 
Hasan Wa‘iz Shlrazf established himself in Tihran, 
with the approval of Fath ‘All Shah, he had takyas 
converted into madrasas (ibid., 51). However, it was 
with the development of popular religion, especially 
of Shf £ f rituals, and the spread of takyas, designed for 
performances of ta‘ziya-kh w ani or $habih-kh w ani that the 
Tihranfs, of diverse origins regained their social cohe¬ 
sion (Calmard [1976-7 B], 189). With the taste for 
ceremonial and diverse spectacles (popular story-tellers, 
clowns, puppets, theatre of traditional comic impro¬ 
visation, or that inspired by or based on European 


models, etc.), places of such entertainment increased 
in Tihran. But the Takya Dawlat, which enjoyed great 
success from the 1870s onward, rapidly became a 
symbol of the ostentatious bad taste of the Kadjars. 
Abandoned after the Constitutional Revolution, this 
site of religious and secular ceremonies was de¬ 
stroyed in 1325/1946-7 (see Calmard, Mecenat, ii, 141 ff.; 
F. Gaffary, Les lieux de spectacle a Teheran , in Teheran , 
capitate bicentenaire , 141-52; P. Chelkowski, Popular enter¬ 
tainment, media and social change in twentieth-century Iran, 
in CHIr , vii, 765-814). With its composite character, 
the population of Tihran was the reflection of a Persian 
society that had been in crisis since the end of the 
Safawid period. Although the introduction of new 
ideas and competition for political or religious power 
often took place elsewhere, it was in Tihran that con¬ 
flicts were resolved, and it was there that the often 
confused aspirations for change gained solid expres¬ 
sion. Messianic themes, variously articulated among 
usuti and akhban Imamfs, among Shaykhls and Sufis, and 
in popular religion, found their full expression in the 
Babism which was firmly repressed under the govern¬ 
ment of Amir Kabfr (1848-51) and especially in Tihran, 
after the failed Bab! insurrection against Nasir al-Dln 
(15 August 1852), followed by the schism between dis¬ 
ciples of Subh-i Azal [q.v.], designated successor of 
the Bab (the Babf Azal! movement), and supporters of 
Baha’ Allah [q.v.] (the Bahafi movement, with mod¬ 
ernist and universalist themes): see D. MacEoin, Elr , 
arts. Babism and Bahai faith or Bahaism. 

Despite the mistrustful attitude of Imamism towards 
temporal power and reforms, certain Imami < ulama > 
collaborated with the Kadjar administration. This was 
especially evident in regard to the attribution of the 
post of Imam feum'a of Tihran to a trusted ally of the 
monarchy (Algar, 161-2). But in general, the Imami 
c ulama\ who were then consolidating and politicising 
their leadership, were opposed to the politics of mod¬ 
ernisation and objected in particular to the granting 
of concessions in the Persian economy to foreign firms, 
initially British ones, and then Russian or European 
ones after 1872. This struggle against foreign influence 
took concrete shape in the revolt against the grant¬ 
ing of the monopoly on Persian tobacco to a British 
concessionaire after the Shah’s third visit to Europe 
(1889). Agitation began after the ruthless eviction of 
the reformist Asadabadf, known as al-A fgh anf. from 
the sanctuary of Shah £ Abd al- £ Azfm in January 1891. 
Promoted by discontented merchants and certain 
c ulama } at the c atabat , the general boycott of the con¬ 
sumption of tobacco, effective throughout Persia, 
including in the Shah’s andarun, led to the cancella¬ 
tion of the concession in early 1892. Agitation was 
maintained in Tihran by the most respected chief of 
the e ulama\ Hadjdjf Mfrza Hasan Ashtiyanf, acting on 
behalf of the marfad-i taktid [q.v.] Mfrza Hasan Shlrazf, 
in his letter denouncing the monopoly (N.R. Keddie, 
Religion and rebellion in Iran. The Iranian tobacco protest of 
1881-1892, London 1966, index, under “Tehran”; 
Algar, 211 ff.). 

Maintained in Tihran by certain c ulama > and re¬ 
formist or radical elements grouped into various asso¬ 
ciations (see M. Bayat, Elr, art. Anjoman. i. Political), 
agitation culminated under Muzaffar al-Dfn Shah [q.v.] 
in the so-called Constitutional Revolution of 1905-6. 
In this huge socio-religious movement there were 
found in Tihran all the elements of the struggle 
against Kadjar autocracy: conflicting attitudes of the 
pro- and anti-constitutionalist c ulamd > \ activism blended 
with conservatism on the part of the merchants and 
the “petite bourgeoisie”; ambiguity of demands, rang- 
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ing from an *adalat-khana (“house of justice”) to a con¬ 
stitution (mashrutiyyat) and the establishment of an 
elected assembly, ma$lis; expanded role of the press, 
of tracts ( shab-namas ); increasing presence of crowds; 
protests undertaken in the religious or diplomatic sanc¬ 
tuaries (bast [< 7 . 0 .] and see also Calmard, Elr, art. 
Bast); etc. After the granting of a constitution and of a 
madjlb, the efforts of the constitutionalists were coun¬ 
tered by a reaction, as much royalist as religious, 
under Muhammad ‘All Shah (1907-9 [^. 0 .]). Two reli¬ 
gious leaders, bearing the honorific title of Ayat Allah 
[ 1 q.v , in Suppl.] supported the constitution: Sayyid 
Muhammad Tabataba’i, in favour of the reforms, and 
Sayyid *Abd Allah BihbahanT, allied to the leading 
merchants, opposed to customs and fiscal reform. 
Shaykh Fadl Allah Nun [< 7 . 0 .] opposed the constitu¬ 
tion. The stances adopted by political and religious 
leaders led to a virtual civil war between pro- and 
anti-constitutionalists (June 1908-July 1909, entry into 
Tihran of northern revolutionaries commanded by 
the Sipahdar-i a'^am and of Bakhtiyans from Isfahan; 
and execution of Shaykh Fadl Allah). Muhammad c Al! 
Shah had organised the suppression of the insurrection 
in Tihran by the Cossack Brigade and ordered the 
closure of the Majlis; this was re-opened by his suc¬ 
cessor Ahmad Shah (1909-25 [< 7 . 0 .]) in November 1909. 
This second legislature was marked by disagreements 
within the assembly, the continuation of the civil war, 
principally in the north but extending as far as Tihran, 
and attempts at reform (by American financial experts 
led by Morgan Shushter). The Russian military threat 
caused the departure of Shushter and the fall of the 
Second Madjlis (December 1911) and of the revolution¬ 
ary movement, parliamentary functions passing hence¬ 
forward into the hands of the bureaucracy and of 
landowners (see Vanessa Martin, Islam and modern¬ 
ism. The Iranian Revolution of 1906 , London 1989; E. Abra- 
hamian , Iran between two revolutions, Princeton 1982, 69 ff). 

The weakness of Persia was clearly evident during 
the First World War. Occupied by Russian and Tur¬ 
kish troops, the land was the object of rivalry between 
the major powers (Russia, Turkey, Germany and Great 
Britain) which fomented local seditions. The sover¬ 
eignty of Tihran was much reduced. Russian revolu¬ 
tionary movements had more effect on Adharbavdjan 
(Tabriz) or Gllan (the Djangalf movement [< 7 . 0 .]) 
than on Tihran, where foreign domination, especially 
Russian and later British (Anglo-Persian Accord of 
1919, never implemented) was strongly resented. The 
coup d’etat of the Cossack colonel Rida Khan in Tihran 
(February 1921) was presented by the latter as intended 
to save the monarchy from revolution (Abrahamian, 
ibid., 102 ff). The too often fickle or opportunistic 
character of the Tihran! population, as revealed at 
the time of the dramatic events of the Constitutional 
Revolution and its aftermath, have sometimes been 
severely criticised by intellectuals. This was notably 
the case of the eminent poet, writer, journalist and 
professor Muhammad Tak! Bahar (1886-1951). Scion 
of a family of wealthy merchants from Kashan, estab¬ 
lished in Khurasan, he set out at a very early age 
for Tihran where he became both an activist and a 
critical observer of events. A fervent patriot, in numer¬ 
ous poems he expresses his hatred of Tihran (often 
called Rayy in poetry), the urban milieu and the 
Tihran! population, whom he accuses of weakness, 
immorality, inconsistency, perversity, lack of patrio¬ 
tism, etc. (see H. Saraj, La notion de patrie “ Vatan ” a 
travers la poesie de Mohammad Taqi Saburi dit Bahar Malek 
al-So c ara (1886-1951), diss. University of Paris III, June 
1997, 181 ff., 419 ff). 


Although promoted to the status of capital, in the 
1840s Tihran occupied only the second or the third 
place in commercial activity, after Tabriz (report of 
the British consul Abbott, in Ch. Issawi, The economic 
history of Iran, 1800-1914, Chicago 1971, 118). However, 
although the city was then above all a distributive 
centre for merchandise, diverse factors were to facil¬ 
itate the development of its economy. As had been 
the case with Isfahan or Shiraz, Tihran benefited by 
the centralisation common to the great Persian capitals: 
concentration of governmental revenues (“despotic cap¬ 
italism”); population movements (rural exodus); the 
attraction of elites, of landowners and of tribal chiefs. 
These factors were to enable it to emerge in the 20th 
century as a place of economic importance in world 
commerce (see E. Ehlers, Capitals and spatial organization 
in Iran: Esfahan, Shiraz, Tehran, in Teheran, capitale bicen- 
tenaire, 155-72). 

Bibliography (and abbreviations): On the numer¬ 
ous primary and secondary sources in Persian and 
in European languages, see the Bibb, of the works 
listed below: 

C. Adle, Le jardin habile ou Teheran de jadxs des orig- 
ines aux Safavides, in Teheran, capitale bicentenaire , 15- 
37; Amar = S. Sa'dwandiyan and M. Ittihadiyya 
(Ettehadieh), Amar-i dar al-khilafa-yi Tihran, Tihran 
1368; Calmard [1972] = J. Calmard, Les etendards 
Juneraires shiites et leurs designations turco-mongoles, in Tradi¬ 
tions religieuses et para-religieuses des peuples altaiques, Paris 
1972, 27-40; Calmard [1974] = idem, Le mecenat 
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Chah, in Le monde iranien et I’blam, ii (1974), 73-126; 
Calmard [1976-77 A] = idem, Le mecenat des represen¬ 
tations de ta ( ziye. II. Les debuts du r'egne de Naseroddin 
Chah, in ibid., iv (1976-7), 133-62; Calmard [1976- 
77 B] = idem, L’lran sous Naseroddin Chah et les der- 
niers Qajars , in ibid., iv (1976-7); 169-94; CHIr - 
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Gurney, The transformation of Tehran in the later nine¬ 
teenth century, in ibid., 51-71; Karlman = H. Kariman, 
Tihran dar gudhashta wa hal, Tihran 2535 shahanshahl/ 
1976; Qajar Iran = E. Bosworth and C. Hillenbrand 
(eds.), Qajar Iran. Political, social and cultural change 1800- 
1925, Edinburgh 1983; Moghtader = M.-R. Mogh- 
tader, Teheran dans ses murailles (1553-1930), in Teheran, 
capitale bicentenaire , 39-49; N. Nadjm!, Dar al-khilafa-yi 
Tihran, 2nd ed. Tihran 1362/1983; idem, Tikran-i 
e ahd-i Nasin, Tihran 1364/1985; Scarce [1983] = 
J.M. Scarce, The royal palaces of the Qajar dynasty: a 
survey, in Qajar Iran, 329-44 (15 extra-textual plates); 
Scarce [1991] = eadem, The role of architecture in the 
creation of Tehran, in Teheran, capitale bicentenaire, 73- 
94; Dj. Shahri, Tankh-i idjtima c i-yi Tihran dar kam-i 
sizdahum, 6 vols. Tihran 1367-8/1988-9; Teheran, 
capitale bicentenaire = C. Adle and B. Hourcade (eds.), 
Teheran, capitale bicentenaire, Paris-Tehran 1992. 

(J. Calmard) 

(c) Since the advent of the Pahlavls. 

On the accession of Rida Shah, in 1925, the struc¬ 
ture of Tihran had not changed since the construc¬ 
tion of new defensive walls during the reign of Nasir 
al-Dln Shah. The development of the city proceeded 
to the detriment of gardens and the region outside 
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the walls, particularly to the south of Darwaza Kar 
where an impoverished population lived in close prox¬ 
imity to the municipal brickworks. Despite the enlarge¬ 
ment of certain streets, there were no modern buildings 
or avenues appropriate to the status of a capital city. 

With the reign of Rida Shah Pahlavi, the struc¬ 
tures of the city were radically transformed and Tihran 
became in truth the capital of the country. In 1930, 
the Law of the Municipality (kanun-i baladiyya ) led to 
the realisation of the first urbanisation plan with the 
construction of major avenues (Law of 1312/1933), 
crossing the ancient urban fabric or the line of the 
defensive walls (Habibi, 200). Iran was also endowed 
with a proper government (first national budget in 
1933), which entailed the hasty construction of build¬ 
ings for various ministries (Foreign Affairs, War, 
Finance and Justice) and public services (post, rail 
station and archaeological museum constructed by 
Godard, 1936) on the old parade ground (Maydan-i 
Mashk) and to the north of the quarter of Sangiladj 
which was completely demolished to be replaced later, 
in 1950, by the Park-i Shahr. 

The city was henceforward organised on the basis 
of large rectilinear avenues, oriented north-south or 
east-west, fringed by trees. This chequer pattern defin¬ 
itively shattered the cultural and social logic of the 
quarters of the old Islamic town; henceforward, cul¬ 
tural and social differentiation was determined on 
the basis of sectors bordered by the major avenues, 
the more affluent living at a higher altitude, towards the 
north, and the poorer towards the south, at a level 
where the water of the numerous $ubs was polluted. 
The urban landscape was radically transformed by 
the creation of a new public space, around numer¬ 
ous squares (maydan) and along avenues flanked by 
services (banks and administrative premises) and shops 
with display-windows open on the street. 

For the first time, Tihran was endowed with modern 
buildings, constructed by foreign professional archi¬ 
tects (Andre Godard, Maxime Siroux and Nicolai 
Marcoff) and especially by Iranians (Mohsen Forughi, 
Vartan Avasessian, Gabriel Guevrekian, Ali Sadegh 
and Iraj Moshiri) (Marefat, 104-22). The new domi¬ 
nant architecture broke with tradition. It was charac¬ 
terised by a monumental European style, especially 
German (the station) combined with a “national style” 
of neo-Acbaemenid inspiration (Ministry of Justice) and 
Kadjar elements which remained dominant in indi¬ 
vidual houses. These urbanisation projects entailed the 
destruction of a vast quantity of ancient monuments, 
in particular most of the ancient royal palaces of the 
Arg (with the exception of that of Gulistan and of 
Shams al-Imara), of the famous Dawlat takiyya and of 
the twelve monumental gates (photographs in Bahram- 
beygui, 25-7). 

The city was then bordered to the south by the 
Shush avenue, the railway and the station (constructed 
in 1938), to the east by the Shahbaz avenues (17 
Shahrivar), to the west the Simetri avenue and to the 
north by the major Shah Rida avenue (now called 
Khivaban-i 17 Shahrivar, formerly Kh.-i Inkilab) which 
today cuts the city in two and then marked the start 
of the modern quarters, notably including the 
University of Tihran, of which the foundation-stone 
was laid in 1935. Tihran was split into two parts, 
with a traditional centre around the bazaar, and a 
modern centre between Tup Khana square (Sipah), 
Lalazar avenue and the new sector of embassies and 
banks to the north of Embassy avenue (Firdawsi). 

Rida Shah abandoned the Gulistan palace for the 
Marble Palace, construction of which began in 1935. 


In summer he resided in the palaces of Sa'dabad at 
Tadjrish, thus contributing to the accelerated devel¬ 
opment of these aestival quarters ( yaylak ) of Shamiran 
in the foothills of the Elburz mountains, where wealthy 
citizens of Tihran had long been accustomed to seek¬ 
ing refuge from the heat of summer. To the east of 
the old Shamiran road, the avenues of Kakh and 
Pahlavi (Filastln and Wall c Asr) were constructed, 
fringed by plane-trees, to link these two palaces and 
the two parts of the city, some 10 km/6 miles apart. 
Towards the south, the sanctuary of Shah £ Abd al- 
£ AzTm [(g.v .] and the lower-class town of Rayy remained 
separated from Tihran by ancient clay quarries and 
brickworks which had been relocated towards Wara- 
mln, at Karcak and Katumabad. 

Despite the opening of an international airline by 
the German company Junkers between 1927 and 1932, 
then by Lufthansa from 1938 onward (Fleury, 214, 
250), Tihran remained in 1941 an incomplete and 
still quite mediocre capital, poorly connected with the 
rest of the world. Despite the excavation in 1930 of a 
new canal 52 km/32 miles in length, diverting water 
from the Karadj river towards what is now the site of 
the Kishavarz boulevard (its predecessor was constructed 
in 1845), the traditional areas of the town were still 
supplied with water by kanats and the modern quarters 
by wells. Running water was not to be installed until 
after the inauguration of the barrages of Karadj in 
1961 and of Latyan (Djadj Rud) in 1967 (de Planhol, 
62). The population of the city nevertheless increased 
rapidly, from 210,000 in 1922 to 540,000 in 1940, 
although the area of the city grew only marginally, 
from 24.7 ha (area enclosed within the defensive walls 
of Nasir al-Dln Shah) to 32.2 ha. 

Under the reign of Muhammad Rida Pahlavi, the 
Iranian capital became a major international metro¬ 
polis, with average annual growth in excess of 6%: 1.5 
million inhabitants in 1956, 3 millions in 1966 (includ¬ 
ing Tadjrish and Rayy), 6 in 1986 (Zandjani, 252). 
In 1996, Greater Tihran embraced some 10 million 
inhabitants including 7.5 for the city itself, hencefor¬ 
ward surrounded by a massive suburban area. Since 
the 1960s, Karadj has developed very rapidly (15,000 
inhabitants in 1956, 500,000 in 1991) with the influx 
of migrants seeking work in the new industrial zone 
(Bahrambeygui, 158). New towns have appeared like 
Islamshahr (350,000 in 1991), Mihrshahr, Radjdja’Ishahr 
and Karcak, while ancient cities such as Waramln have 
expanded more slowly (Hourcade [1997], 168). The 
arrival in Tihran, since the Kadjar j>eriod, of a sub¬ 
stantial population originating from Adharbavdjan has 
made Tihran the biggest Azeri-speaking town of Iran. 
Since the 1970s, the origin of migrants has been more 
diverse, with the influx of numerous Kurds, especially 
in Karadj. 

In 1972, Tihran covered an area of 210 km 2 , with 
a continuation of urban space between Tadjrish and 
Rayy, and was marked by a decisive social segregation 
between the affluent north and the impoverished south 
(Hourcade [1974], 36-40; Seger [1978] and [1992]. 
Towards the south, where many migrants congregated, 
development was blocked by industrial zones and by 
prohibitions on construction imposed by the urbani¬ 
sation plan. Development of the city therefore took 
place towards the north, accelerated by the expansion 
of a new middle class and the installation of modern 
heating systems in houses, meaning that the summer 
quarters to the north of the city could be inhabited 
throughout the year. This movement engendered sub¬ 
stantial property speculation which brought wealth to 
a new bourgeoisie (Vieille, 1970). The bazaar quarter, 
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inhabited by the many migrants from the provinces, 
rapidly became the centre of lower-class Tihran; at 
the same time, what had been the modern centre at 
the beginning of the century was gradually abandoned 
by the affluent classes, while retaining its administra¬ 
tive function. To the north of the modern centre of the 
Nadin-Istanbul avenues there developed, from 1960 
onward, an American-style centre between Takht-i 
Djamshld avenue (Talikani), site of the headquarters 
of the Iranian National Oil Company (NIOC) and 
Elizabeth II boulevard. A new modern centre was 
subsequently constructed between ‘Abbasabad avenue 
and Vanak square. By leaving the Marble Palace and 
transferring to the new palace of Niyavaran in 1962, 
the royal family reinforced this new social geography 
of the city which resulted in prodigious daily shifts of 
population between the residential north and the centre. 

The first urbanisation plan, realised in 1969 by the 
Victor Gruen and Farmanfarmayan partnership, set 
the limits of the city ( mahduda ) for a period of 25 
years (Hourcade [1992b], 211). To block the devel¬ 
opment of the capital towards the south, several urban 
clusters were envisaged in the direction of Karadj, 
along the piedmont. On the model of the Pars quar¬ 
ter of Tihran built in 1956 with Parsi funds from 
Bombay (de Planhol [1962), 71), or the programme 
of popular habitation of Cahar sad dastgah , in 1947, 
numerous developments (, shahrak ) were constructed using 
public or cooperative funds: large hotels, museums, 
office buildings or luxury apartments, as well as more 
modest building projects near to the airport (Ektaban) 
and at Lavizan. Movement of transport within the 
city was guaranteed by a network of freeways, mod¬ 
elled on that of Los Angeles. 

With the increase in oil prices in 1974, there was 
a new impetus to the expansion of the capital: a 
metro scheme was undertaken, and of particular impor¬ 
tance was the sovereigns decision to construct the 
Sfadhistan-i Pahlavl , a new administrative, cultural and 
political district of international status on 554 ha of 
vacant, formerly military land between ‘Abbasabad and 
Shamiran, according to plans drawn up by the British 
firm of surveyors Llewellyn Davis International. This 
very ambitious project threatened the development of 
other quarters of the city, abrogating the urbanisa¬ 
tion plan of 1969 and exacerbating the housing cri¬ 
sis. In the south of the city illegal popular constructions 
proliferated for the accommodation of the huge num¬ 
bers of new immigrants. 

The Islamic Revolution, which began in provincial 
cities, reached Tihran on 4 September 1978 (the day 
of the c Id al-fitr ) with the demonstration called by 
Ayatullah Talikani between the Kaytariyya park to 
the north of the city and the University of Tihran. 
Over more than three years, public demonstrations 
assembling on Shah Rida Avenue (renamed Inkiiab 
“Revolution”) were much larger and more frequent 
than those which had accompanied the nationalisation 
of oil and the coup d’etat against Musaddik (Mosad- 
degh) in 1951-3, and contributed significantly to a 
change in the relationship between the city and its 
inhabitants. Although the north-south social segrega¬ 
tion characterising the capital was not abolished, the 
population of the south became familiar for the first 
time with the modern centre and the northern quarters 
(visits to the residence of Ayatullah Khumaym at 
Djamaran) and changed the attitude towards public 
space which characterised the Islamic city (Hourcade 
[1980], 34). The relocation of the main political bodies 
and institutions (Directorate of the Islamic Republic, 
Presidency, Prime Ministry, Parliament and Justice) in 


the same quarter, around the Marble Palace, with 
Parliament (. Madjlis~i shurayi island) in the former Senate 
and the Prime Minister’s office in Pasteur Avenue, 
also revitalised the urban centre. 

The Islamic Republic soon legalised the illegally 
constructed “revolutionary habitat” (1982), and de¬ 
molished slums and shanties erected in former quar¬ 
ries {gawd) to the south of the city (Hourcade and 
Khosrokhavar), but major urbanisation projects, includ¬ 
ing the Shahistan-i Pahlavl and the metro, were aban¬ 
doned. The nationalisation of vacant urban land in 
1981, then the introduction of a new urbanisation 
plan in 1992, marked the inception of a new urban 
policy. The construction of urban motorways was 
pursued, and a massive programme for the renova¬ 
tion of southern districts of the city was launched, with 
the construction of cultural centres (Bahman Centre 
in the former abattoirs) and sport facilities (Amir- 
Ebrahami [1998]), the improvement of public services 
and the opening in 1997 of the monumental Nawab 
Avenue, giving access to the motorway leading to Kum 
and the new international airport. The destruction of 
old buildings in the ancient centre continues (Anwar), 
while the creation of numerous parks and public gar¬ 
dens favours the development of new public space. 
In the north of the city (Ilahiyya, Niyavaran) the 
construction of large tower-blocks has revolutionised 
the urban landscape of quarters, the social composi¬ 
tion of which has also changed with the departure of 
the old imperial bourgeoisie and the arrival of new 
Islamic cadres. Since 1980, private cars have been 
banned from the city centre, between the bazaar and 
‘Abbasabad. This situation has accelerated the depar¬ 
ture of residents and their replacement by offices, 
businesses, administrative premises and government 
agencies {Atlas d’lran , 146). This new centre is the 
hub of the “Greater Tihran” as defined by the new 
urbanisation plan of 1992, which includes the new 
suburbs and extends over more than 120 km from 
Abyak to Rudehen, and 30 km from Tadjrish to Ribat 
Karim; KazwFn and Kum may now be considered 
suburbs of the capital (Hourcade [1997]). 

With 14% of the total population of the country, 
Tihran is not a city of inordinate size on the national 
scale, but its economic, administrative and cultural 
weight is excessive, since the capital accounts for a 
half of Iran’s students, administrators and doctors and 
three-quarters of all industrial production (KhalilT- 
Arakf, 54-6; Hourcade [1998], 20). 

Tihran remains a capital poor in public monu¬ 
ments. The infrastructure has only been developed 
since the 1960s and in particular since 1970, with 
the development of the industrial zone of Karadj, the 
construction of the first major hotels, modern hospi¬ 
tals, auditoria (Rudaki Opera [Wahdat]) and public 
buildings such as the Mill! University (Shahid Bihishti) 
to the north of the city. Their architecture, some¬ 
times original (carpet museum by Hasan Fathi), rarely 
benefits from a good environment and despite numer¬ 
ous statues in public squares, decorative monuments 
are rare. Those representing the PahlavT sovereigns 
were demolished in 1979, often being replaced by 
modern sculptures (Filastln Square) or those represent¬ 
ing major historical figures (such as the statue of Razf 
erected on Kargar Avenue in 1995). The Shahyad 
Tower, constructed in 1972 near Mihrabad airport to 
mark the 2,500th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Persian Empire, has paradoxically become very 
popular as a symbol of Tihran under the name of 
Azadf (“freedom”) Tower. 
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II. The former name of a village or small town 

in the modern province of Isfahan, in the 
bakhsh of Nadjafabad, lying to the west of that city 
in lat. 32° 41' N., long. 51° 08' E. in the lower 
Karwan district. 

Al-SanfanF, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 103-6 (cf. 
Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 52), knew of this Tihran 
as “a large village at the gate of Isfahan”, although 
he says that it is less known than the Tihran of al- 
Rayy. He nevertheless lists several c ulama > from this 
Tihran, the oldest of whom being the traditionist Abu 
Salih ‘Ukayl b. Yahya al-Tihram, d. 258/872. In 
more recent times, the name of this place has become 
Tiran, cf. Sir A. Houtum Schindler, Eastern Persian 
Irak, London 1896, 124, 127, 131, who mentions a 
Tiran canal which brings water to certain suburbs of 
Isfahan. In ca. 1950 Tiran had a population of 6,100 
(Farhang-i d)ughrdfyayi Iran-zamin, x, 52). 

Bibliography'. See also Schwarz, Iran im Mitklalter, 
659. (C.E. Bosworth) 

al-TIHRANI, Agha Buzurg, Twelver Shi 4 ! 
scholar and bibliographer (bom Tehran 11 RabT 
I 1293/6 April 1876, died Nadjaf 13 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
1389/20 February 1970. He stemmed from a mer¬ 
chant family. From 1315/1898 onwards he studied at 
Nadjaf. After the death in 1329/1911 of his teacher 
Shavkh Muhammad Kazim Khurasanf [q.v], A g ha 
Buzurg went to Kazimayn and shortly afterwards to 
Samarra* in order to study under Muhammad Taki 


ai-ShfrazI [q.v.]. Only in 1354/1936 did he return to 
Nadjaf, where he remained until his death. Agha 
Buzurg’s renown as a man of learning is based mainly 
on the following two reference books: 

1 . al-Dharfa ila tasanf al-$hi c a, so far the most com¬ 
prehensive and complete bibliography of works writ¬ 
ten by Shi c is. The new edition of Beirut 1983 is in 
25 parts, contained in 28 volumes. According to the 
often transmitted “foundation myth”, the composition 
of the Dhari ( a was provoked by the Ta 3 rlkh Adab al- 
lugha al- c arabiyya (4 vols., Cairo 1910-3) by the Lebanese 
Christian DjirdjI Zaydan [q.v.]. In this work the con¬ 
tribution of the Shi‘a to Arabic literature had allegedly 
not been properly appreciated. Consequently, Sayyid 
Hasan al-Sadr (d. 1354/1935), Shavkh Muhammad 
al-Husayn Al Kashif al-Ghita* (d. 1373/1953-4) and 
their student Agha Buzurg agreed to refute Zaydan’s 
statements through appropriate publications about the 
Shi‘a and their culture. 

While Kashif al-Ghita’ composed a detailed criti¬ 
cism of Zaydan’s work (see the note in GAL, S III, 
407— al-Murdd)a ( at al-rayhaniyya and al-Nukud wa 
’l-rudud, part ii), and Hasan al-Sadr occupied himself 
with the part taken by the Shi‘a in the foundation 
and development of Islamic learning ( Ta’sis al-shVa 
li J ulum al-isldm, Kazimiyya 1951; original title al-ShVa 
wa-funun al-isldm, Sidon 1912-13), Agha Buzurg pro¬ 
mised to draw up an index of ShT c T works. For this 
purpose, he not only used memoirs, biographies, juridi¬ 
cal works, library catalogues, handwritten lists of the 
inventories of private libraries, but also took advan¬ 
tage of his travels and pilgrimages to Persia (four 
times between 1931 and 1963, especially to Mashhad) 
and to Mecca in order to visit public and private 
libraries. On the occasion of his journey to Persia in 
1931, his family name Munzawl (“the ascetic”) was 
registered for the first time (cf. al-Dhari c a . xv, 128); 
however, only his sons are known under this name. 

The DharVa contains ca. 70,000 Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish and Urdu titles of works composed by ShiT 
authors (according to some critics the assignment of 
certain works to the ShT c a is not always justified, cf. 
‘Air Naki Munzawi, 1971, p. lam). The works are 
arranged alphabetically according to their titles; apart 
from bibliographical indications, each work usually 
comprises a summary of the contents, information 
about the author and, in the case of larger thematic 
units, introductory remarks. 

In order to have this work printed, A gh a Buzurg, 
after returning to Nadjaf, founded the Matba c at al- 
Sa‘ada. Because of unfavourable political circumstances, 
he was, however, forced to sell the printing office. 
The first three volumes appeared in Nadjaf between 
1936 and 1938, while the following ones, with the 
exception of volumes xiii and xiv which were also 
published in Nadjaf, were published in Tehran by his 
two eldest sons ‘All Naki and Ahmad Munzawi. 

2. Tabakat a c lam al-shVa. This work, a by-product 
of the DharVa. contains biographies of ShUi scholars, 
arranged alphabetically according to centuries and 
names of the authors. During al-Tihram’s lifetime, 
there appeared in Nadjaf two volumes on the 13th cen¬ 
tury A.H., and four volumes on the 14th century A.H. 
and part of the 5th century A.H. up to Shavkh TusT. 
The volumes on the 4th-10th centuries A.H. were 
published in Beirut or Tehran by ‘All Naki Munzawi 
between 1971 and 1984. 

In addition to these works in several volumes, 
numerous other published and un-published writings 
by Agha Buzurg have survived, including: 

- Hadiyyat al-razi ila Tmud^addid al-Shirazi, a biog- 
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raphy of Mirza Muhammad Hasan al-Sh!razI [q.v .], 
Nadjaf 1392/1972, Persian tr. Tehran 1362/1983; 
Agha Buzurg’s father HadjdjI ‘All had already writ¬ 
ten in Persian a work on the tobacco protest, which 
included Mlrza-yi Shiraz!’s fatawa (see DharVa. iii, 
252). 

- Musaffa 1 l-makat fi musannip Him al-ridgal, Tehran 
1337/1958. This work contains the biographies of 
some 600 Shi 4 1 traditionists; an abridgement was pub¬ 
lished in Nadjaf in 1356/1937. 

- Tawdih al-rishad fi ta’rikh hasr al-idjtihad (DharVa. 
iv, 493), on the restriction of id}tihad in Sunni Islam. 

- al-Nakd al-latif ft nafy al-tahrif c an al-KuVan al- 
sharif This work is, among other things, a defence of 
Husayn b. Muhammad Takl al-Nurl al-TabarsI’s view, 
represented in Fasl al-khitab fi ithbat tahrif al-kitab 
(Tehran 1298/1919) about the “forgery” [see tahrif] 
of the Kur’an. Notwithstanding the sympathy for 
Agha Buzurg and the appreciation for this work, the 
publication was forbidden in a fatwa by Muhammad 
Husayn Kashif al-Ghita* “because of the prevailing 
circumstances”. 

A gh a Buzurg established in 1954 as a wakf [q.vi], 
together with a part of his house, his library with 
some 5,000 printed volumes and 200 manuscripts, 
according to Amin! (1990), among which were a num¬ 
ber of rare ones. Notwithstanding multiple reverses of 
fortune, among others the early death of his first wife, 
then of his first-born son and of a grandson at an 
early age, the imprisonment and assassination of his 
son Muhammad Rida as a result of the fall of 
Musaddik [q.v.] in February 1955 (see for this event, 
his father’s remarks in al-DharVa. x, 166-7), A gh a 
Buzurg pursued “with iron discipline” until the end 
of his days his scholarly work and other activities 
(such as those of imam al-djum'd). 
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TIHRANI, HadjdjI Mirza Husayn Khalilj (1236- 
1326/1821-1908), Persian mufytahid noted for his 
role in supporting the constitutional move¬ 
ment of 1906-8. 

He was born in Nadjaf and educated there. He 
began teaching at Nadjaf in the mid-1860s and rose 
to prominence in 1312/1894 with the death of Mirza 
Hasan ShlrazI, the principal muffahid of the day. From 
then until his death in 1908, he presided over the 
conglomeration of madrasas that made up the teach¬ 
ing institution in Nadjaf and was accepted as mardgd' 
al-taktid [q.v.] by ShlTs in Persia, ‘Irak, Syria and 
India. 

The question of constitutional rule in Persia only 
came to the fore during the last two or three years 
of HadjdjI Mirza Husayn’s long life, although there 
had been signs of political engagement on his part 
as early as 1903, and in the autumn of 1905 he 
began writing to influential acquaintances in Tehran, 
urging the dismissal of Amin al-Sultan, the minister 
whom he held responsible for the growth in Russian 
influence and for other related ills (Kasrawl, Tarikp-i 
mashruta-yi Iran, i, 32). His activities on behalf of the 
constitutionalist cause were mostly carried out in col¬ 
laboration with two other influential mudj.tahids resi¬ 
dent in Nadjaf, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah MazandaranI 
(d. 1330/1912) and Akhund Muhammad Kazim Khu¬ 
rasan! (d. 1329/1911); the trio were collectively des¬ 
ignated as the c ulama-yi thaldtha (“the three scholars”). 
The first message of support they collectively sent 
from the relative safety of Nadjaf came during the 
migration to Kum of constitutionalists from Tehran 
in July 1906, and in January 1907 he signed a joint 
fatwa with his colleagues declaring it religiously incum¬ 
bent (wa&ib) for constitutional government to be estab¬ 
lished in Persia and for all Persians to obey measures 
passed by the Madjlis. In spring 1908, Shaykh Fadl 
Allah Nurl (d. 1909 [y.^.]), an influential religious 
leader of the capital, began agitating against the con¬ 
stitutionalist cause, with the result that the three schol¬ 
ars of Nadjaf, responding to an appeal by their 
colleagues in Tehran, declared it forbidden ( haram ) for 
Nurl, as a “worker of corruption” ( mufsid ), to be per¬ 
mitted any say in affairs; thus anathematised, Nurl 
retorted by declaring the trio in Nadjaf to be unbe¬ 
lievers. As Muhammad ‘All Shah [q.vi] was prepar¬ 
ing to suppress the constitutional movement by force, 
he sent HadjdjI Mirza Husayn and his colleagues in 
Nadjaf a telegram appealing to them to abandon their 
support of the movement because of its alleged dom¬ 
inance by Babls, but they rejected this, and on 19 
June 1908 sent a message of support and encour¬ 
agement to the two principal leaders of the constitu¬ 
tionalists in Tehran, Sayyid ‘Abd Allah BihbihanI and 
Sayyid Muhammad Tabataba’I. Their communications 
reached the capital two days before the bombardment 
of the Madjlis and the dispersion of the constitu¬ 
tionalists. 

HadjdjI Mirza Husayn died in Kufa on 6 November 
1908. When the news of his death reached Tehran 
three days later, there were riotous scenes of grief: 
the bazaar was closed and massively-attended mourn¬ 
ing ceremonies were held in the Masdjid-i Shah. Given 
the tense political situation, it was perhaps inevitable 
that rumours of foul play should arise, although 
HadjdjI Mirza Husayn had been ninety lunar years 
old when he died. It is in any event possible that his 
support for the constitutionalist cause was beginning 
to weaken precisely at the time of his death. 
Commenting on his passing, Nazim al-Islam KirmanI 
wrote, “It is true that this great man was a supporter 
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of the constitution, but he was not at all pleased with 
this anarchy, and if he had become aware of the 
goals of the Europeanisers ( farangi-ma’ab-hd ), corrupt 
and malevolent people, he would never have given 
his consent and agreement to constitutionalism” 
(Tarikh-i bldan-yi 1 rarity an, ii, 238), but such reports 
may have been inspired by a desire posthumously to 
exonerate him at a time when many c ulama 3 had come 
to regret their support of constitutionalism. 

HadjdjT Mirza Husayn was not a prolific author; 
his whole output appears to have been restricted to 
a few treatises on fifth. His legacy consisted primarily 
of six sons and numerous students, some of whom 
went on to become noted scholars in their own right; 
and he built two mosques in the ‘Ammara district of 
Nadjaf and a canal carrying drinking water to the 
city. 

Bibliography : E.G. Browne, The Persian revolution 
of 1905-1909 , Cambridge 1910, 421-2; ‘Abbas 
Kummf, Fawa 3 id al-Rifydl, n.p. 1327 ^./1948; 
MahdT Malikzada, Tarikh-i inkildb-i mashrutiyyat-i Iran, 
Tehran 1330 j/|./195l, iii, 30-2, v, 111-13; Yahya 
DawlatabadT, Tarikh-i mu'asiryd hayat-i Yahya , Tehran 
1331 sh-7 1952, ii, 358-65, iii, 32; Muhammad Hirz 
al-DTn, Ma < arif al-rid^al Ji taradjim al-ulama 3 wa 
3 l-udaba 3 , Nadjaf 1383/1964, i, 276-82; H. Aigar, 
Religion and state in Iran, 1785-1906. The role of the 
c Ulama 3 in the Qajar period, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1969; Nazim al-Islam Kir man i, Tarikh-i bxdari-yi 
Iraniyan, ed. ‘AlT Akbar SaTdi-Sirdjani, Tehran 1361 
A/1982; Ahmad Kasrawf, Tarikh-i mashrutayi Iran , 
Tehran 1363 j£./1984; Mirza Muhammad ‘All 
Mudarris, Rayhanat al-adab, 2 Tabriz n.d., ii, 159-60. 

(H. Algar) 

TIK WA-TUM, a technical term in Arabic 
music, corresponding to the learned term ta 3 ] also 
used in Arabic dialectic metres for the zad^al. It means 
the note struck, sharp and heavy: a. on the edge of 
the tambourine, sometimes on the little cymbal that 
is fixed there; b. on the back of the closed left hand 
when the hands are beaten; c. with the left foot on 
the ground when dancing. 

It is one of the two terms of the fundamental met¬ 
rical dualism of the popular songs in Arabic dialects 
(called muwash$hahat [see muwashshah] , where between 
the pauses there only follow a pair of antithetic val¬ 
ues (like the iambic of classical metres, except that 
the antithesis depends not on the length but on the 
intensity): ta 3 (usually tik) and dxh (usually turn); the 
first being the sharp and heavy blow and the latter, 
dxh, the dense and sonorous. The latter is struck on 
the stretched skin: a. at the centre of the tambourine; 
b. on the centre of the open left palm if the hands 
are beaten; c. with the right foot on the ground when 
dancing. 

Just as classical prosody built up a series of metres 
by arranging long and short in varying order, so the 
popular Arabic prosody of the muwa$h$hahdt built up 
the series of special rhythmic types (called durub) on 
differentiated series of ta 3 dt and dihat with pauses 
between. The masmudx rhythm, for example, may be 
thus written: 

k, m, s / k, s / m, m, s / 

(where k=td 3 , m=dih, j«silence and /^caesura). 

So that the phrases in the song may coincide with 
the series of characteristic beats of the rhythm selected, 
the following rules are observed: 1) each syllable must 
correspond to at least one beat (nakra); 2) one or more 
td 3 at may be intercalated (intercalation = ribat) in the 
rhythmic series; 3) but certain pauses must not be 


interfered with, intangible caesuras, characteristic of 
the rhythm (first by pause after a dxh, otherwise short 
pause after a ta 3 )] 4) contrary to Arabic classical metre, 
we may have open syllables when the time is strong 
and closed when the time is weak. Martin Hartmann 
was therefore wrong in trying to reduce the rhythm 
of the muwashshahat to the taja c il of the Arabic clas¬ 
sical metres. Several Oriental musicians have given 
tables of identification, confusing intensity and dura¬ 
tion, so as to force the Arabic durub to correspond 
with European musical notations. 

Bibliography: Kamil KhulaT. Musiki sharki, Cairo 
n.d., 64-77; idem, Aghanl < asriyya, Cairo 1921; anon, 
Maghdnt misriyya, Cairo 1911; M.O. Guindi, Rawd 
al-musirrat, Cairo 1313; Shavkh Shihab, Safinal al- 
malak wa-nafsiyyat al-falak, Cairo 1309 (and many 
other editions), 9-16; the note published in RMM, 
xxxix (1920), 146-50; and see REI (1928), 526. 

(L. Massignon) , 

TIKRlT [see takrTt] . 

TILANGANl, KHAN-I DJAHAN [see khan-i 

DJAHAN MAKBUL], 

TILIMSAN, or, according to Yakut, Buldan, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 44, Tinimsan, conventionally Tlemcen, a 
town of western Algeria, situated in lat. 34° 53' 
N., long. 1° 21' W. between Oran/Wahran [i g.v .] to 
the north-east (138 km /86 miles away), Sidi bel Abbes/ 
SldT Bu ’l-‘Abbas [<?.fl.] to the east (91 km/56 miles) 
and the Moroccan frontier (63 km/40 miles). It is at 
the junction of the great national route linking Tunis 
with Oujda/Wadjda [iy.y.] and the “Gold and Ivory 
Road” connecting the Mediterranean (ports of Hunayn 
[q.v. in Suppl.] to the west and Rachgoun, the ancient 
Arshakul, to the east) with Tizil and then Sidjilmasa 
and the gates of the Sahara. At the back of the town 
fie the Tlemcen Mountains, which rise in stages from 
north to south to 1,842 m/6,040 feet, and they turn 
towards the sea, which is visible from the higher parts 
of the town at 50 km/31 miles’ distance through the 
trough of the Tafna through the coastal chain of 
the Traras. The town dominates, from its altitude of 
827 m/2,712 feet, the plains of Hennaya to the north 
and Maghnia to the east, which form the vast territory 
of the Haouz, watered by the Tafna, the Isser and 
their affluents as well as by numerous streams which 
cascade down from the mountain massif and which, 
with their perennial flow, nourish in that region olive 
groves, vines, large-scale and small-scale cultivation, 
woods and pastures. 

Tilimsan is “the town of springs”, sc. ‘Ayn al-Hadjar, 
‘Ayn al-Hut, the waterfalls of El Ourit, the under¬ 
ground river of the Ghar, ‘Uyun Abu ’1-Muhadjir 
Dinar (the vanquisher of the Berber chief Kusayla 
[q.vf), just near Tilimsan, etc. A plausible, if not cer¬ 
tain, etymology derives the town’s name from tilmisan, 
pi. of Berber tilmas “spring, water-hole”, and there is 
another one from the Zanata words talam “junction” 
and san “two”, i.e. the town which brings together 
two opposites, the desert and the mountain (Moubarak 
Mili, Hist, de I’Algerie ancienne et modeme, Constantine 
1932, ii, 348). Muslim travellers (e.g. al-Bakri, Masdlik, 
ed. Van Leeuwen and Ferre, Tunis 1992, § 1250; al- 
IdrisT, JVkeAa, Beirut 1989, i, 248) speak frequently of 
its baths and its water-mills. It has had other names, 
after the time of Roman Pomaria (“the Orchards”), 
such as Agadir, on the site of the Roman city, where 
in 174/790 Idris I built a mosque, of which there 
only remains, to the east of the present town, the 
minaret added by the first c Abd al-Wadid or Zay- 
yanid Yaghmurasan b. Zayyan. This then became the 
capital of the Zanata Banu Khazar and Banu Ya^a, 
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and was cpnquered by the Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashu- 
fm, who in 474/1081 founded, to the west of Agadir, 
the town of Takrart (Berber “camp”). Out of the 
fusion of Agadir and Takrart arose the present town 
of Tilimsan, which the Almohad £ Abd al-Mu’min 
surrounded by a strong wall in 540/1145 (al-Nasirl, 
Istiksd\ Casablanca 1954, ii, 65, 95; Mili, op. cit., ii, 350). 
The Marmids subjected it to a long siege (699-707/ 
1299-1307), and for this siege founded an encampment- 
town, al-Mansura (“the Victorious”), to the west of the 
town, of which substantial vestiges remain. Tilimsan 
is yet again called Madfnat al-Djidar or Ard al-fijidar 
(“town, land of the Wall”), alluding to the wall in 
KuPan, XVIII, 76/77, 81/82, where Moses met al- 
Khadir (see al-Warthilanl, Nuzha, ed. Ben Cheneb, 290), 
and these names with d^idar could be reflections of 
the name Agadir, which is itself probably derived 
from Punic gader = Ar. dfidar. But out of all these 
names, only Tilimsan has survived today. 

The Zanata Berber dynasty of Ya gh murasan (r. 633- 
81/1236-83 [q.v.]) (see above) was the goal of attempted 
conquests by the Hafsids of Tunis and the Marmids 
of Fas. The thirty or so princes who succeeded him 
in Tilimsan had various fortunes in their attempts to 
maintain their power, allying themselves with one or 
another of their rivals, fighting against the Hilali tribes 
but in case of need allying with them, and finally 
appealing to the Turks of Algiers against the Spaniards 
in Bougie/Bidjaya, Bone/al- £ Annaba, Mers el-Kebir/ 
Marsa al-Kab!r and Oran, and agreeing to pay the 
Turks tribute. Abu £ Abd Allah Muhammad VII al- 
ThabitT (910-23/1504-17) had in 9 i 2/1506 to give 
them 12,000 ducats a year, twelve assorted horses and 
six falcons (Mili, op. cit., ii, 365). The Turks of Algiers, 
under Salah Re’fs, deposed the last £ Abd al-Wadid 
Abu Zayyan IV al-Hasan and annexed Tilimsan in 
962/1555, ending 319 years of the town’s independ¬ 
ence. For three centuries, Tilimsan decayed under the 
rule of the Beys of Algiers, years marked by strug¬ 
gles in the town between the indigenous Arab and 
Berber Hadar (who also included Andalusiyyun who 
had fled before the Christian Reconquista of Spain) and 
the Turkish Kul-oghlu [q.v.] troops, whose unions with 
the local womenfolk left a permanent element in the 
town’s demography. Then came the French occupation 
of Algeria, with Tilimsan first captured in 1836, re¬ 
turned to the amir c Abd al-Kadir [</.t/.] by the Treaty of 
the Tafna of 30 May 1837 between him and Bugeaud, 
followed in 1842 by a second, definitive occupation 
which was to last 120 years. 

Amongst the remarkably fine Islamic monuments 
of Tilimsan and its vicinity, one may mention the 
remains of the ancient walls of Agadir, Takrart and 
al-Mansura; the Great Mosque of Tilimsan with its 
7th/13th-century minaret; the minaret of the Great 
Mosque of Agadir; the Mosque of Sid! Bel Hasan, 
now the Museum of Islamic Art; the citadel of 
Mashwar, the fortified palace built by Ya gh murasan; 
and the great basin (now dry) of the Sahrldj (200 m x 
100 m x 3 m) dug out by Abu TashufTn I (718-37/ 
1318-37) allegedly to please his daughter but more 
probably to irrigate his gardens. The stone minaret 
of the mosque of al-Mansura is impressive, 40 m in 
height and with polychrome tile work, reminiscent of 
such great Almohad buildings as the Giralda of Seville, 
the Kutubiyya of Marrakesh and the Hasan Tower 
at Rabat. To the east-south-east of Tilimsan is the 
mosque and mausoleum of Sldl Bu Madyan [see abu 
madyan], the famous AndalusI mystic and patron saint 
of Tilimsan (d. in the town 594/1197), built by the 
Marlnid Abu ’1-Hasan; the saint’s tomb still today 


remains an object of great popular devotion. Finally, 
to the north of the town and at the very foot of its 
wall is the mosque of another Andalusi mystic, Sldl 
al-HalwI, built by the Marlnid Abu £ Inan Faris in 
754/1353 and in construction related, in several details, 
to that same sultan’s Bu ‘Inaniyya madrasa at Fas. 

During the French Protectorate, Tilimsan became 
in 1854 a commune de plein exercice and in 1858 the 
chef-lieu of an arrondissement. In the 1920s it had a 
population of ca. 30,000 Muslims, 6,000 Jews and 
4,000 Europeans. In the present-day Algerian Repub¬ 
lic, the population is entirely Muslim, the Jewish and 
European population having all emigrated to France, 
Israel, etc. It is today the chef-lieu of a wilaya or gov- 
ernorate of the same name, covering 8,067 km 2 , with 
five arrondissements and half a million people. In 1987 
the town itself had ca. 140,000 inhabitants, a popula¬ 
tion constantly rising by 3.4% annually, in part from 
the prosperity arising from special development pro¬ 
grammes and the creation of institutions of higher 
learning (including the Imama University, with over 
5,000 students in its five institutes). Industrial devel¬ 
opment involves factories for olive oil, tanneries, spin¬ 
ning and manufacture of silk textiles, manufacturing 
gas cylinders and telephone equipment, etc., perma¬ 
nently employing some 4,500 people. The industrial 
and new housing zones have considerably expanded 
the town’s limits and encroached upon the cultivated 
area of the Haouz/Hawz which nevertheless continues 
to provide employment for 2,000 people. 

Bibliography. For older bibl., see the El' art. 
Tlemcen of A. Bel, to which should be added the 
standard histories of Islamic North Africa by Julien, 
Abun-Nasr, etc.; Naval Intelligence Division. Ad¬ 
miralty Handbooks, Algeria , London 1943-4, ii, 
109-12; al-Asala , Algiers, no. 26 (1975) (= special 
number devoted to Tilimsan); G. Michell (ed.), 
Architecture of the Islamic world, its history and social 
meaning , London 1978, 219; M.L. Bates, The Ottoman 
coinage of Tilimsan , in ANS Museun Notes , xxvi (1981), 
203-14; anon. (Ibn Mahshara?), K. al-Istibsar , ed. 
Sa c d Zaghlul c Abd al-Hamld, Casablanca 1985; 
R. Hillenbrand, Islamic architecture, form, function and 
meaning , Edinburgh 1994, index at 624. See also 
C ABD AL-WADIDS. (A. BeL-[M. YaLAOUI]) 

al-TILIMSANI, nisba from the Algerian town 
of Tilimsan [q.v.], to which numerous au¬ 
thors and scholars are attributed. Kahhala, in 
his Mtfd^am al-mu* allifin, lists no fewer than 37 per¬ 
sons called (Ibn) al-Tilimsanl, usually with a more 
defining nisba, e.g. al- c UbbadI, al- £ Ukbam; or a func¬ 
tion, al-Kadl; a specialisation, al-Faradl, al-Mantikl; 
or simply, a lakab, kunya or family name. Hence many 
of these persons should be sought under their more 
particular name, e.g. the historian al-Makkarl, the 
fakih Ibn Zakrf, or the families of Ibn Marzuk or 
al-Sharlf al-Tilimsam [q.vv]. 

Some authors can nevertheless be conveniently 
grouped together under the nisba al-Tilimsam: 

l. Ibn Zaghu, Ahmad B. Muhammad b. £ Abd 
al-Rahman al-MaghrawI al-Khazri, Malik! fakih , b. 
782/1380, d. of plague at Tilimsan in 845/1441. The 
Andalusi author al-Kalsadi (d. 891/1486 in Tunisia) 
had followed his courses in Tilimsan, and gives him 
a eulogistic notice in his Rihla, celebrating his piety, 
modesty and asceticism, plus his vast erudition in all 
branches of knowledge: exegesis (he wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Fatiha), Malik! fikh (a commentary on, the 
Mufchtasar of Khalil b. Ishak), mysticism (glosses on 
al-Ghazall’s Ihya :J> ), the division of inheritances (a com¬ 
mentary on the Tilimsaniyya of no. 2 below), etc. He 
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also gave legal decisions and thus figures in the great 
collections of nawdzil such as al-Wansharlsi’s Mityar. 

Bibliography : Kalsadr, Rihla, ed. Boulajfan, Tunis 
1978, 102; Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtiha^, in margins 
of Ibn Farhun, Dibad}, 78 (reproduces Kalsadr); 
Kahhala, iii, 116; Makhluf, Shad^arai al-nur, Cairo 
1349/1931, 254 no. 921. (M. Yalaoui) 

2. Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr b. c Abd Allah al-AnsarT, 
Malikf faklh, from a family originally of Washshak 
(Huecas, in the region of Toledo in al-Andalus), born 
at Tilimsan in 609/1212, died 690/1291 or 699/1300 
at Ceuta, where he had settled after studies in Malaga. 
At the age of 20 he composed his urdjuza on the 
division of inheritances (fara 3 id), which became cele¬ 
brated as the Tilimsdniyya , stimulating the writing of 
numerous commentaries. He was also versed in 
grammar, as a student of the famous Abu ‘All al- 
Shalawbln [q.v], and in prosody, on which he com¬ 
posed another versified treatise. He also wrote edifying 
eulogies of the Prophet and Companions. 

Bibliography : Ibn Farhun, 90; al-WadCashl, 
Bamamadj, ed. Muhammad Mahfuz, Beirut 1982, 114; 
Ba gh dadi. Hadiyyat ai- e arijxn, i, 13; Kahhala, i, 16; 
Makhluf, 202 no. 695; Brockelmann, I 2 ,482, S 1, 666 . 

3. Sulayman b. ‘Al7 b. ‘Abd Allah... b. Yasln 
(? Yatlnann) al-KumT (from a Berber tribe, the Kumiya 
[q.v] living in the coastland near Tilimsan, and not 
al-Kufi), < AfIf al-DTn, usually known as al-‘Af!f 
al-TilimsanI, born at Tilimsan or Damascus in 610/ 
1213, died at Damascus in 690/1291. 

He was a poet, with mystical tendencies—he had 
lived in the Sufi htanakah of SaTd al-Su‘ada* in 
Cairo—and was accused of heterodox views, includ¬ 
ing as a “zindxk of the Sufis” (al-Dhahabl), a partisan 
of ittihad (Ibn al- c Imad), and even of the Nusayriyya 
[q.v] or of mainstream Shiism (the latter, according 
to the modern Shfl author Hasan al-Sadr). Never¬ 
theless, there are hardly any spiritual traces to be dis¬ 
cerned in the poetry of his cited by his biographers. 
However, as well as his dJwan, collected by al-Safadl 
and published at Cairo in 1308/1889, he is said to have 
written commentaries on several mystical works, includ¬ 
ing Ibn al- < ArabT’s Fusus al-hikam, al-NifFarl’s Mawakif 
al-Ansarl al-HarawI’s Manazil al-sa 3 inn (published at 
Tunis), a gloss on Ibn al-Farid’s ta 3 iyya called Nagm 
al-suluk, and al-Kashf wa * l-bayan fl mdrifat al-insan on 
a poem on the soul by Ibn Slna. Al-'Afif was equally 
skilled in grammar, prosody and the religious sci¬ 
ences. He occupied various official positions in Syria, 
including that of inspector of mukus , market dues, in 
Damascus under the Mamluk sultan al-Nasir Kalawun 
[q.v], clashing with the latter’s representative over the 
withholding of his accounts. 

Bibliography : DhahabI, < Ibar, v, 367, year 690; 
Ibn al-Tmad, Shadhardt , v, 412-13; Ibn Kathlr, 
Biddy a, year 690; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl, Fawat, ed. 
‘Abbas, ii, 72-6 no. 179; SafadI, Waft , xv, 408 no. 
557; Hasan al-Sadr, Ta 3 sis al-Shfa , Beirut 1981, 
129; Brockelmann, I 2 , 300, S I, 458. 

4. Muhammad b. Sulayman, Shams al-Dln, son of 
no. 3, called al-Skdbb al-^anf “the Elegant, Witty Youth”, 
also a poet, born at Cairo in 661/1263. He prede¬ 
ceased his father by two years, dying in 688/1289 at 
Damascus, where he was an official in the treasury. 
For his life and works, see ibn al- c afIf al-tilimsanI, 
to the Bibl. of which should now be added Diwan 
al-Shabb al-^anf ed. Shakir Had! Shakr, Nadjaf 1967 
(373 pieces, totalling 2,247 verses). 

(F. Krenko w-[M. Yalaoui]) 
TILSAM, also tilsim, tilism, tilasm, etc. from the 
Greek xetao^a, a talisman, i.e. an inscription with 


astrological and other magic signs or an object cov¬ 
ered with such inscriptions, especially also with fig¬ 
ures from the zodiacal circle or the constellations and 
animals which were used as magic charms to protect 
and avert the evil eye. The Greek name is evidence 
of its origin in the late Hellenistic period and gnos¬ 
tic ideas are obviously reflected in the widespread use 
of such charms. 

The sage Ballnas or Ballnus [q.v], i.e. Apollonius 
of Tyana (jl . 1st century A.D.), is said to have been 
the great master of talismans (sahib al-tilasmat). Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, he left in many towns charms 
for protection against storms, snakes, scorpions, etc., 
and there is extant a Paris manuscript of a K. Talasim 
Ballnas al-Akbar (see balinus, at Vol. I, 995a, and add 
to the Bibl. there Sezgin, GAS, iii, 77-91). Many rules 
for preparing talismans are also ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, i.e. Hirmis or Hirmfs, Harmis, etc. (see 
hirmis, and add to the Bibl. there, Sezgin, iii, 31-44). 

One of the most widespread uses of talismans was 
in the form of amulets, often worn on or close to 
the human body, and used for protective purposes. 
Early Arabic poetry and other literature shows that 
the use of amulets was found amongst the pre-lslamic 
Arabs, in whose poetry is mentioned e.g. the amulets 
(tama'im, sing, tamima, or ta'awidh , sing, ta'wldf) hung 
round children’s necks to ward off the evil eye (see 
G. Jacob, Das Leben der vorislamischen Beduinen nach den 
Quellen geschildert , 2 Berlin 1897, and c ayn). 

The use of amulets in these and similar circum¬ 
stances was absorbed into the religious life and folk¬ 
lore of the early Muslims, with both Islamic religious 
and magical elements combined in these (see below). 
Dervishes and beggars often did a good trade in 
amulets for which they claimed special efficaciousness. 
Thus the 4th/10th century author Abu Dulaf al-Khaz- 
radjl [q.v] mentions beggars who wrote out talismanic 
charms (harraza, i.e. wrote out ahraz, sing, hirz) and 
who sold to credulous ShlTs little day tablets allegedly 
made from the earth on the tomb of al-Husayn at 
Karbala*; these would doubtless be used for amulets 
(C.E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic underworld. The 
Banu Sasan in Arabic society and literature, Leiden 1976, 
i, 86, 87-8, 90, ii, 192, 198-9, 221, 243: the munfidh 
al-tfn). In the shadow-play [see khayal al-zill] Adjtb 
wa-Ghanb of Ibn Daniyal (later 7th/13th century [q.v]), 
the man who writes out amulets is called 'Awwadh 
al-Sharmat (ibid., i, 128). In the next century, the 
‘Iraki poet Safi al-Dln al-Hilll lists the naffadh 
or seller of amulets and images as a well-known fig¬ 
ure amongst the swindlers who preyed on the cred¬ 
ulous (ibid., ii, 297, 319). 

In more recent times, the terms most frequently 
used for “amulet” have been such words as hurz (Class. 
hirz) in the Maghrib; hidjab in Egypt; himala (cf. Dozy, 
Supplement , i, 327), hafiz, c udha, mi c w adha amongst the 
Arabs of the Mashrik; yafta, nuskha and himala amongst 
the Turks; and tilism amongst the Persians. 

Amulets are often carried in little bags, lockets or 
purses, which are worn round the neck or fastened 
to the arm or turban. Among rich people they are 
of gold or silver. Children are given these amulets as 
soon as they are forty days old; the crudest articles 
may be used as amulets, such as a shell, a piece of 
bone, sewn into leather and fastened under the left 
arm (see Sayyida Salme/Emily Ruete, An Arabian prin¬ 
cess between two worlds. Memoirs, letters home, sequels to 
the memoirs, Syrian customs and usages, ed. with intro 
E. van Donzel, Leiden 1993, 202-3). Bedouin girls 
have an amulet which they call hurz and prize highly; 
it is a book of prayers 7 cm long and 4-5 cm broad 
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enclosed in a gold or silver box, and is worn as a 
brooch. 

The prayers, signs and figures on these talismans 
are of very different origin and their investigation 
offers great difficulties. We find on them divine names, 
names of angels, verses from the Kurian, astrological 
symbols, Kabbalistic letters, magic squares, signs of 
geomancy, figures of animals and men [see djadwal]. 
According to Muslim tradition, God has 99 names, 
which in reality are only epithets, such as “the Great”, 
“the Wise”, “the Knowing”, “the Merciful”; some 
authors like al-Tirmidhf and Ibn Madja enumerate 
them all. (They are also given in Doutte, Magie et 
religion dans YAfrique au Nord , 200; see also J.W. 
Redhouse, in JRAS [1880], and al-asma* al-husna.) 
These names may be used as one pleases or arranged 
according to the numerical value of the letters com¬ 
posing them. Besides these, God has a name not to 
be spoken, which men do not know but which is 
revealed only to prophets and saints. 

The names of the angels are also numerous. The 
best known are those of the four archangels Mikha’Il, 
Djabra’il, ‘AzraTl and Israfil, which are found on 
many amulets. Besides these, there is a host of oth¬ 
ers, which are given in the angelologies. There are 
several works of this kind in Arabic which are ascribed 
to suppositious authors like Andrun or Andahriush; 
they contain a doctrine, which is derived from the 
notion of the Gnostic aeons. There are angels who 
preside over the planets; others preside over the months 
or the days of the week. Seven are given for each 
day; their names, barbaric in their sound, frequently 
appear in pairs, e.g. Talikh and IlTkh, Kaytar and 
May tar, Kintash and YaWntash, a kind of combina¬ 
tion such as we find in the Gog and Magog of the 
Bible and the Yadjudj and Madjudj [^.y.] of Arab 
tradition. An angel very prominent in the world of 
magic, who presides sometimes over the planet Jupiter 
and sometimes over Mercury, and whom the Arabs 
seem sometimes to have confused with Mikhail, is 
Metatron. He is one of the great figures in Kabbalistic 
literature. We find him also in the Zohar, where he 
fills the part of a kind of demiurge. Two other angels, 
who have a history of their own and are also men¬ 
tioned in the Kur’an, likewise appear on talismans, 
namely, Harut and Mariit \qv]. Besides the angels, 
several mythical beings are also invoked, notably the 
seven sleepers (Ashab al-Kahf [^.y.]). 

Of the verses of the Kurian, the most efficacious as 
amulets are the short suras CXIII and CXIV: “Say: 
I take refuge (a‘udhu) in the lord of the dawn, etc.— 
Say: I take refuge in the lord of men, the king of 
men, etc”. These two suras are called al-mifawwidhatan l 
(“the two who preserve”). In the first, the evil women 
are mentioned “who blow upon knots”, it is believed 
that it is particularly efficacious against the ills of the 
flesh; the other is credited with more power against 
psychic afflictions. Besides these, the sura Ya-Sin is 
highly esteemed by pious Muslims. This is also true 
of the Fatiha , the Ayat al-Kurst (II, 256) and the 
throne-verse, Ayat al-Arsh (IX, 130). Other verses than 
these are also used in special circumstances. 

The astrological signs, the signs of the planets and 
of the zodiac are well-known; they are naturally used 
for talismans. We often find quite peculiar signs which 
may be traced to different Kabbalistic alphabets; these 
frequently turn out to be transformations or corrup¬ 
tions of Hebrew or Kufic letters. Kabbalistic alpha¬ 
bets are given by Ibn al-Wahshiyya in his K. Shawk 
al-mustakam. Small circles, or rings or ornaments are 
often found behind the Hebrew letters; these scrolls 


are called “little moons” or “crowns”. According to 
the Sefer Yetsira, every letter in a talisman ought to 
have its crown ( Sepher Yetsira , tr. M. Lambert, 114). 

Geomantic figures formed by points arranged in 
different groups are also sometimes used. Geomancy, 
the Arabic Him al-ramal , is divination from points 
formed in sand. Four lines are drawn in the sand, 
points marked at regular intervals and some of them 
wiped out at random. The remainder form definite 
figures to which names and different meanings have 
been given. These figures are used on talismans; for 
further details, see ramal. 

Magic squares ( wafk , wifk [see wafk]) are also often 
met with. They consist of 9 or 16 compartments. 
Usually, the same number is added to each of the 9 
or 16 numbers of which they consist. This gives the 
thing a more learned look. Thus they begin with 9 
instead of 1 and run from 9 to 24 instead of 1 to 
16. Instead of numbers, letters are often written in 
the squares, e.g. the four letters of the name Allah, 
allh, four times in different order. The problem of 
magic squares has been thoroughly studied by the 
Arabs, for we see from the Ikhwan al-Safa 5 that squares 
of 9 columns were known. 

Forms of men and animals are rarely found in 
North Africa on talismans; but in the East we find 
them on amulets and charms, which have been pro¬ 
duced under the influence of Persian art. Looking- 
glasses, cups and seals to which magic power is 
ascribed, are often adorned with them. For this pur¬ 
pose, figures of angels or animals, particularly griffins 
with human heads or the signs of the zodiac are used. 
A talisman which Reinaud saw represented a man 
drawing something out of a well; this talisman had 
the peculiar property of helping to locate hidden trea¬ 
sure. Several other examples are given in G.A. 
Herklots, The customs of the Musulmans of India , 339. 

The human hand is a very popular symbol among 
Muslims. It is carried around the neck, cut out of 
gold or silver or engraved on a medallion; it is said 
to avert the evil eye. This charm is usually called 
“the hand of Fatima”. The ShlTs interpret the five 
fingers as the five saints: Muhammad, ‘All, Fatima, 
Hasan and Husayn. 

To sum up, it may be said that the subjects used, 
except the verses from the Kur’an, may for the most 
part be traced back to Gnostic or Talmudic sources. 
According to Arab tradition, Adam himself discovered 
or rather revealed the talisman. According to the 
Akhbar al-^aman, of unknown authorship, (tr. Carra 
de Vaux, UAbrege des merveilles, Paris 1898, 142), c Anak, 
the son of Adam, stole from Eve, while she slept, the 
charms she used to conjure spirits; but he made 
bad use of them. Solomon was a great magician, 
according to Muslim belief; his ring plays a great part 
in Talmudic legends and Arabian tales. The djinm, 
who appears in the story of the fisherman in the 
“Arabian Nights”, was confined in a vase, which had 
been sealed with Solomon’s ring. The talisman, still 
known as Solomon’s seal and worn by Muslims and 
Jews alike, represents a six-pointed star. The Berbers 
also, according to the Abrege des merveilles , were very 
skilled in magic and, when they threw their talismans 
into the Nile, they were able to bring numerous 
plagues upon Egypt. 

In Arabic literature, there are various treatises on 
the science of talismans. The most celebrated writers 
on this subject are Maslama al-MadjntT (ca. 398/1007 
[?.fl.]), who brought the ideas of the IUiwan al-Safa 5 
to Spain, Ibn al-Wahshiyya, the author of the Nabataean 
agriculture , and al-Buni [q.v. in Suppl.]. A number of 
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amulets preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris are ascribed—certainly wrongly—to the great 
theologian aJ-Ghazalf. 

Muslim theology, which prohibits black magic and 
sorcery [see sihr] , tolerates the use of amulets. They 
are usually prepared by dervishes, who belong to vari¬ 
ous orders, and are only of value when they are 
received from their hands. 
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(Ji RuskA and B. Carra de Vaux-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TIMAR (p.), literally “care, attention”, Tkish. equiv¬ 
alent dirilik, dirlik “livelihood”, a term denoting non- 
hereditary prebends to sustain a cavalry 
army and a military-administrative hierarchy 
in the core provinces of the Ottoman Empire. The 
system of Umars was not only the underpinning of 
the military-administrative organisation of the empire 
but also the determining factor for its min [q.v.\ land 
system and for the peasants’ status and taxation, as 
well as for its agrarian economy in the classical age, 
1300-1600. 

1. Origins. 

The earliest documentary reference to the Umar 
system dates back to Sultan Orkhan’s time. Timars 
distributed by 'Othman I to his comrades-in-arms 
( c Ashik-Pasha-zade, 105) appear to be rather appanages 
or types of yurd, similar to tiyul or ulka (dike) in the 
Turcoman states of eastern Anatolia. The terms ulka 
and yurd survived in the same area under the Ottomans 
in the sense of hereditary appanage. However, already 
in Persia under the Saldjukids and in Egypt under 
the Mamluks, certain characteristics of the Ottoman 


Umar can be seen. The number of the auxiliary cav¬ 
alry to be brought to the field by the ifoa'-holder was 
to be in proportion to the amount of his iktd\ a prac¬ 
tice found in the Ottoman Umar system and, earlier, 
in the Byzantine empire. It seems that in Anatolia 
under the Saldjukids there were appanage-type Umars, 
as well as military prebends similar to the Ottoman 
Umar. Generally speaking, in a state in which a cash 
economy and a central treasury were not adequately 
developed, and the soldiery consisted mainly of cav¬ 
alry, a feudal or prebendal system imposed itself as a 
necessity. The cavalry’s needs could be met only in 
a rural environment, and tithes on grain as the main 
source of the state revenues could be collected and 
turned into cash only in a local market. Conditioned 
by these basic factors, such a system became preva¬ 
lent in ancient Persia, the Byzantine empire, Western 
Europe, the Islamic states, and the Turco-Mongol 
states (cf. Doerfer, s.w. tiyul, nutug, yurd). The Ottoman 
state developed its distinct Umar organisation, appar¬ 
ently borrowing in its successive periods of expansion 
elements from each of these feudal systems. 

In general, the horse and armour were the prin¬ 
cipal features distinguishing the professional sipahi 
class from people engaged in economic activities sub¬ 
ject to taxation. It was a strict rule that these two 
classes did not mix with each other, this being believed 
to be the principle of good order in society. In the 
Balkans, the Ottomans found a class of professional 
armoured cavalry in possession of pronoia or bashtina; 
and considering them sipahts or a military elite, dif¬ 
ferent from the tax-paying re‘dya, they incorporated 
them into their own timariot army without any dis¬ 
crimination, expecting their loyalty to the sultan. In 
sum, sipdhilik , the sipahi profession and class was a 
prevalent idea with the Ottomans until the use of 
hand guns made it necessary to resort to mercenar¬ 
ies during the war against the Habsburgs in 1593- 
1606 (see Inalcik, Transformation). Armoured cavalry, of 
a type known in ancient Persia, made up the select 
divisions in the Il-Khanid, Ak-Koyunlu and Safawid 
armies in Persia. Such terms in the Ottoman timar¬ 
iot army as djebe and ged}im, all from Mongolian, may 
be taken as a proof of the prevalent influence. The 
influence of the Byzantine pronoia system may also be 
discerned in the later development of the Ottoman 
Umar system, being the exact translation of the Greek 
pronoia. On the other hand, the Ottomans came into 
direct contact with the Mamluks and they must have 
been familiar with the iktal system. 

2. The developed system. 

As the Umar idftnal registers drawn up under Murad 
II demonstrate, the Ottoman Umar system was already 
fully developed in all its basic principles and features 
as described in the 16th-century regulations. The typ¬ 
ical Ottoman province was one where the Umar sys¬ 
tem was in force. Those provinces whose revenues 
were not distributed as Umars, sc. Egypt, Baghdad, 
Yemen, Habesh, Basra, Lahsa (al-Hasa), Algiers, Tripoli 
and Tunis, were salyaneli. A province under a beyler- 
beyi [see eyalet] was divided into saneftaks under a 
san(ftak-beyi, and each sandjak into subashiliks or zfdmets 
under a subashi or za c im. One of the zo/ims was cho¬ 
sen and was given the title of alay-beyi to be respon¬ 
sible for all matters concerning the sipahis in the 
sanefrak. All of these were commanding officers bear¬ 
ing the title of beg/ bey. In fact, the sand^ak was the 
basic administrative and military unit, but the terri¬ 
tory of a beylerbeyilik could be changed by adding or 
taking away santfyaks. It was a basic rule that a sipahi 
had to stay within his initial san^ak and changes in 
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his timar has to be implemented only in this sandjak. 
Transfer from one sandjak or beylerbeyilik to another 
was exceptional. When the campaign season started, 
as a rule in March or April, ceri-bashis rounding up 
the sipahis in the z?dmet joined the subaM. Subashh 
then met the san.dj.ak beyi. Uniting the sipahis from the 
sanjjaks under his command, the beylerbeyi reviewed 
his troops before arriving at the meeting place with 
the imperial army. 

A reliable source, Idris-i BidlisI, in his Hasht bihisht, 
estimated the timariot army of Anatolia at 20,000 and 
that of Rumili at 24,000 in 1473. In these figures, 
obviously the auxiliary djebeUis (see below) were in¬ 
cluded. In the official account of 933-4/1527-8, the 
timariot army numbered 37,521 (for the distribution 
among the beylerbeyiliks , see Table I). 

Out of 37,521 tfwar-holders, 9,653 were hisar-eri or 
guards in the fortresses and the rest eshkundji or cav¬ 
alry participating in the campaigns. Excluding the rev¬ 
enue from Egypt, where the timar system was not 
applied, almost half of the public revenues was allo¬ 
cated to timars. Each timar, zi c amet and £/?<m-holder 
had to bring with him a number of djebelii or fully- 
armed auxiliary horsemen to the campaign commen¬ 
surate with the amount of his timar (see Table II). 

Although the Kanunname of 'All Cawush is dated 
1653, his sources must be of the period 1560-80. 

The figures in Table II suggest that, in general, 
the number of djjebelus was twice as many as that of 
the /fwar-holders. It is difficult to determine the exact 
number of the djebelih which the /fwar-holders had to 
equip and bring to the field as their retinue (see 
Beldiceanu, Timar, Tables I-III). In accordance with 
the regulations, a djebelii sipahi enjoying small timars 
as low as 730 akce s had to wear a djt>be, a simple 
armour perhaps made of metal plates, but after 3,000 
akce s he would wear a biiriime or coat of mail consist¬ 
ing of linked steel rings (see the photo in Die Karlsruher 
Tiirkenbeute, 85, 90) apparently a more efficient and 
expensive armour. 

In the timar organisation, categories were distin¬ 
guished on the basis of function and heredity. Func¬ 
tionally, timars were essentially divided into three 
categories: khass, zi c dmet and timar . The khass (pi. kha- 
wass) were of two types, khawass-i hiimayun , and khawass- 
i wuzera 3 and umera 3 . Khawass-i hiimayun or imperial 
revenues, belonging theoretically to the sultan but 
actually within the public treasury, were basically dis¬ 
tinguished from all the other categories. The richest 
and most reliable sources of revenues were reserved 
for this category, although it was possible to transfer 
them to other categories at any time. Khawass-i wuzera 3 
and umera 3 were reserved for the members of the gov¬ 
ernment and provincial governors, sandjak-beyis/mirli- 
was and beylerbeyis/mirimirans. In the Arvanid register 
of 835/1432, timars are seen categorised only as khass 
and Umars. Subashis * prebends were either called timar 
or khass, obviously in deference to their rank in the 
military hierarchy rather thari the amount of the timar. 
Only later, those Umars recorded in the idjmal as 
20,000 akce s are referred to as zi ( dmel, and their recip¬ 
ients as subashl or za c im, i.e. commanding officer who 
bore the title of beg/bey. A zi c dmet could go up to 
100,000 akces by additions through promotions. Khass 
was supposed to start from 100,000 akce s, reserved 
for sandjak-beyis and beylerbeyis. Toward 1609, the low¬ 
est khass of a sandjak-beyi was that of the Kurdish bey 
of Egil, 96,750, and the highest that of Kilis in Bosnia, 
642,500. The highest khass for a bey ler beyi was that of 
Diyarbekir, 1,200,660, and the lowest, that of Kibris 
(Cyprus), 600,000 akces. 


The surveyor, responsible for drawing up the idjmal 
register, so arranged each khass and each zi c dmet unit 
that its components, villages or shares, were dispersed 
in various parts of the sandjak or zi'dmet territory. So 
the sandjak-beyi or zKim, responsible for security, felt 
a personal interest in visiting various parts of his 
sandjak or zi ( dmet. Shares in the ordinary timar were 
also dispersed in different villages. In addition to secu¬ 
rity, this arrangement must have been motivated by 
the state’s concern to prevent the /fwar-holder from 
turning the village into a personal estate. So khass, 
zi c amets and timars made up a mosaic throughout the 
beylerbeyilik. The sandjak-beyi and zu ( im had to make 
regular tours in their area of jurisdiction, looking for 
wrongdoers and punishing them after obtaining a ver¬ 
dict from the local kadi by due process of law. A 
contingent of sipahis was left behind for security when 
the soldiery went to a campaign. The distribution of 
the fines [see rusum] between these three gave rise 
to frequent disputes, so that the Porte had to arrange 
the shares in special regulations. 

A Umar registered in the idjmal register constituted 
an indivisible fiscal and military unit called kllldj, 
which had boundaries coinciding with those of the 
villages included in the timar. Also, the registered peas¬ 
ant households within the boundaries were legally the 
^war-holder’s ra'iyyet. The uncultivated land or khaki 
or waste land, and all other natural resources within 
the timar, could be exploited by the /fwar-holder, who 
allowed farmers from outside to settle on such lands. 
All of the incumbent taxes belonged to the ^war- 
holder until a new survey or lahrir [q.vk\ was made. 
So, when the /fwar-holder had one whole village or 
a cluster of villages as his timar, one can speak of a 
timar territory. The /fwar-holder was called sahib-i ard, 
or the lord of the land, and sahib-i ra'iyyet, or the lord 
of the peasants in his timar, because he had exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction over the land and peasantry there 
with full authority to implement the stipulations of 
the regulations concerning min land and re ( aya . If he 
transgressed these laws, he was subject to investiga¬ 
tion and dismissal. Usually peasants from a neigh¬ 
bouring /fwar-holder came to cultivate. 

In this case, the law-maker ruled that personal taxes 
such as cift-resmi and ispendje [see rusum] were paid 
to the sahib-i ra/iyyet and tithes to the sipahi who had 
jurisdiction over the cultivated land. In case of non¬ 
payment of the tithes, he had to pay a compensation 
called cift-bozan resmi or a second tithe. The attach¬ 
ment of the peasant to the land was secured by the 
law stipulating that the /fwar-holder was empowered 
to bring back a fugitive peasant within ten (in later 
regulations, fifteen) years. This stipulation was designed 
to ensure productivity and /fwar-holder’s income. Later 
on, kanuns gave more freedom in this respect. In prin¬ 
ciple, the Ottoman regime was against exploitation of 
peasant labour by the local authorities as well as the 
establishment of personal ties between the military and 
peasants. A raHyyet was hurr, independent in the sense 
that he was free to organise his productive activities, 
and the /fwar-holder could not impose any tax or 
forced labour against the stipulations of the law. It 
was true that the state maintained some pre-Ottoman 
feudal corvees deemed necessary for the sipahi to pro¬ 
vide hay for his horse, to work on a sipahi’ s khassa 
ciftlik , to build his house and to carry tithes to the 
market place, to mention only the main angary as or 
corvees. However, most of these services were con¬ 
verted into cash payments under the Ottomans. As 
in the Byzantine-Balkan context, the Ottoman timar 
was also a fiscal unit. The hasil, or the grand total 
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Table I 

Revenues allocated to tlmarf in the budget of 933-34/1527-28 (in million akcer) 


Province 

Total 

Imperial 

Ewkaf and 


Khass: 

zi c amet and 


Revenue 

Khass 

Emlak 


timars 

for 


million akce s 

percentage 

percentage 


beys and sipahis 





percentage 

number 

Rumeli 

198.2 

48 

6 

46 


17.288 

Anadolu, 

129.6 

26 

17 

56 


16.468 

Karaman, 

Dhulkadriyye, 

Rum 

Diyarbakir 

22.7 

31 

6 

63 


1.071 

Syria 

(Aleppo and 
Damascus) 

51.8 

48 

14 

38 


2.694 

Egypt 

135.4 

86 

14 

- 


- 

Total 

537.7 

51 

12 

37 


37.521 


(Based on O.L. Barkan, IA, art. Timor.) 


Table II 

Kilidj or tlmar units and djebelur by beylerbeyilik/eyalet according to 'All Cawush of Sofia 


Beylerbeyilik 

Foundation 

Number of 

Number of the 

Number of 


Date 

Sandfaks 

7Tmar-Holders 

Qiebelus 


1. Rumeli 

ca. 1362 

24 

10,187 

24,813 


2. Bosna 

1580 

7 

1,980 

5,010 


3. Budin 

1341 

17 

2,864 

8,136 


4. Temeshvar 

1552 

6 

310 

2,190 


5. Anadolu 

1395 

14 

8,619 

16,381 


6. Karaman 

1468-1512 

7 

2,500 

3,500 


7. Mar’ash 

1522 

4 

2,869 

3,631 


(Dhulkadriyye) 

8. Sivas (Rum) 

1413 

7 

3,937 

4,063 


9. Trabzon 

ca. 1578 

2 

554 

1,446 


10. Kefe 

1568 

1 



for the reference 
to Umars, see 
Beldiceanu- 
Steinherr 
et alii, La Crimee 

11. Diyarbekir (Amid) 

1515 

22 

4,017 

13,983 

see Kurdish 






od^aklik, and 
yurdluk tlmdrs below 

12. Sham 

1516 

11 

1,250 

2,750 


13. Haleb 

1516 

6 

1,150 

2,950 


14. Erzurum 

1533 

11 

5,618 

4,382 


15. Cildir (Akhisar) 

1578 

13 

556 

1,444 


16. Kars 

1580 

6 

819 

1,681 


17. Van 

1548 

13 

1,215 

1,785 


18. Rakka and Ruha 

1515 

7 

1,100 

1,400 


(Urfa) 

19. Shehrizol (Shehrizor) 

1560 (?) 

19 (6) 

590 

2,410 

see Mehdi Ilhan, 
Shehrizol, 184-6 

20. Musil (Mawsil) 

- 

5 

610 (?) 

2,390 (?) 


21. Trablus-Sham 

1516 

5 

610 (?) 

2,390 (?) 


22. Baghdad 

1535 

20 

980 

3,520 


23. Kibns 

1570 

8 

1,800 

3,200 


24. Djeza’ir-i Bahr-i Sefid 1533 

13 

2,320 

4,680 




248 

56,455 

118,135 
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of the timar revenue put at the end of each Umar in 
idjmal, indicated the Umar itself 

In general, the relationship between the Umar- holder 
and villagers was an uneasy one, since each party 
tried to exploit to the maximum, or tried to escape 
the obligations. The rtfaya* s rights vis-a-vis the sipahi 
were detailed in the kdnunndme s [ 9 . 0 .], the stipulations 
of which were enforced by the local kadi , and the 
re K aya were also free to take their complaints directly 
to the sultan. 

Ottoman law-makers took various measures to keep 
the territorial and fiscal unity of the Umars so that 
the number of sipahis remained stable. Each timar unit, 
called was recorded as a separate item in the 

idjmal register, and these units were kept unaltered as 
much as possible. In order to preserve the timar organ¬ 
isation and the number of kilidj units, as settled in 
the idymal register, the state declared certain rules. A 
timar unit as recorded in the register could not be 
partitioned and bestowed as hisse, or shares, or added 
in its entirety to another unit; at the death of a timar- 
holder the hisses could be taken away and added to 
other units; a sipahf s son could not get a timar in his 
father’s lifetime except in certain special cases; in the 
transfer or jaragji of the Umar to a son, only the orig¬ 
inal kV\<§. unit could be transferred. In principle, a 
kilify unit could not be held by more than one sipahi. 
But in practice, as may be observed in the registers 
of Murad II and in later ones, a timar was given 
mustterek , jointly, to more than one sipahi. In that case, 
they went to campaigns together or each in turn (be- 
newbet). The practice of mushterek appears to be the 
result of the pressure by those waiting for Umars , as 
well as of the Porte’s need of more men in the field. 

One of the main characteristics of the Ottoman 
timar system, distinguishing it from western feudal prac¬ 
tices, was that a timar was not a patrimony inherited 
by the heirs. However, the Ottoman law recognised 
the right of the son to a part of the deceased father’s 
timar in proportion to a beginner’s timar, or, to the 
sons jointly, to the father’s timar in its entirety, a prac¬ 
tice commonly found in the early registers (for the 
sons eligible for Umars in each rank, see the table in 
Howard, Ottoman administration , 97-8, 110-12). 

Following their policy of istxmalet or conciliation, 
the Ottomans applied modified forms of the Umar sys¬ 
tem in the conquered lands. For instance, during the 
Balkan conquests, the Ottomans left many former 
Christian pronoia-holders or feudal lords of the pre- 
Ottoman regime in their former pronoia or estates as 
Ottoman tfmar-holders. Conversion to Islam was not 
a prerequisite to be an Ottoman sipahi. The number 
of Christian timariots reached as high as 35% of the 
total sipahis in some sandjaks. In Anatolia, in the 
Karaman and Dhulkadriyye sandjaks, members of the 
sipahi class were bestowed Umars whenever they 
declared loyalty to the Ottoman dynasty. It appears 
that for the Ottomans, sipahilik was a universally 
inheritable quality. Sons of the established military 
families were called od^ak-zude. 

To ensure their loyalty in his struggle against the 
Turkmens and Kizilbash, Selim I recognised miilkiyyet 
or freehold rights on their yurdluk land, and odjakllk, 
hukumet or internal autonomy to the nine Kurdish 
sandjak-beys in the beylerbeyilik of Diyarbekir. Lesser 
tribal chiefs, < ashiret beyleri treated as za c tms, also enjoyed 
yurdluk and odjakllk status. Their zi'amet and Umars 
were inheritable among the family members. The 
yurdluk-odjaklik system was applied in other beylerbeyi- 
liks , to eight sandjaks in Van, one sand^ok in Haleb, 
four sandjaks in Cildir and one sandgak in Shehrizol, and 


in some areas in northern ‘Irak. Yurdluk odjaklik was 
applied also among the Yoriik tribes in the beylerbey- 
ilik of Konya. Over the course of time, odjaklik Umars 
came into being in Bosnia, too. From the end of the 
16th century, because of the constant threat of inva¬ 
sion by the Habsburg armies, the Porte had to accept 
the Bosnian sipahis ’ demand that their timars or zi'amets 
should pass in heredity not only to the sons but, in 
the absence of a son, to other male members of the 
family; such /fmar-holding families were known as odjak 
and their Umars as odjak lik. The decision granting the 
privilege appears to go back to the reign of Ahmed 
I (1603-17), confirmed by Ibrahim in 1644. 

On the other hand, a category of Umars called ser- 
best enjoyed certain immunities. All khass and zYamets 
belonging to da bits, or those who had police author¬ 
ity in their jurisdiction, including beylerbeyi, sandjak-beyi, 
alay-beyi, za c ims , ceribashi (ser- c asker), dizdar and cawush , 
were of this category. They did not share with other 
authorities the tax revenue accruing from fines, mar¬ 
riage tax and income from the sale of runaway slaves 
[see rusum]. All yurdluk-odjakllk Umars enjoyed the same 
immunity. 

Timars and zi'amets of the arpallk, hukumet and odjaktik 
types were distinguished from the ordinary Umars and 
zi c amets by the fact that they enjoyed some kind of 
autonomy under the so-called mafrud al-kalem and maktxY 
al-kadem status. That is, the taxes in their prebends 
were “excluded from the registers” and “the interfer¬ 
ence of the local authorities are cut” as far as the 
pursuit of wrong-doers and the collection of fines were 
concerned. 

Timars and zfamets of the heads of groups organ¬ 
ised in odjaks, such as yaya, musallam (; musellem ), yoriik, 
aklntjjl and voynuk, as well as commanders in the 
fortresses, were also registered under the same cate¬ 
gory of arpallk since headship was transferable only 
within the group. Timars bestowed on religious func¬ 
tionaries, including kadis, imams, metropolitans and 
bishops appear to have been of the arpallk type, too, 
since they often succeeded in the same function with 
the same timar. 

Other forms of the Ottoman timar adapted to local 
conditions were malikane , eshkindjilu, be-newbet and 
mushterek timars. In need of additional troops, Mehem- 
med II required those in possession of the yurd -like 
freehold or mulk land to equip and send auxiliary sol¬ 
diery called eshkiindji to his campaigns. These were 
included in the idjmal registers. He was also respon¬ 
sible for a large-scale land reform abrogating many 
useless ewkaf and emlak lands in order to create timars 
for sipahis. 

A regulation determined, on the basis of the amount 
of the timar, the type of the equipment and the num¬ 
ber of djebelii, or fully-equipped armoured horsemen 
and ogjilan/ghulam or esquire a timar -holder had to 
bring with him to a campaign. Already towards 
835/1432, these rules were fully in force. For instance, 
all ^mar-holders enjoying a timar from 1,000 or less 
up to 2,000 had to be present in the campaign with a 
djebe, armour, but he had to bring with him a ghulam 
when promoted to 2,000. An oghlan/ghulam was usu¬ 
ally a slave captured or bought by the sipahi. 
Apparently after a certain period of service, a gjiulam 
was promoted to the djebelii position. Runaway gjhulams 
are often mentioned in the sources. A simple sipahi 
had to equip one djebelu for each extra 3,000 akce s 
of his timar, but the commanding officers, subashh and 
higher, enjoying a timar over 20,000 brought one 
djebelii for each 5,000 akce s. Thus the Ottoman sipahi 
army was altogether an armoured cavalry force. But 
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when confronted by its eastern rivals, Turkmen, Per¬ 
sian or Mamluk armoured cavalry armies, the Otto¬ 
mans secured military superiority mainly thanks to 
fire-power of artillery and muskets. The sipahi with 
3,000 akce s of timar had himself to wear a biirume and 
bring a (jjebelii with him. The one with 5,000 had to 
wear a biirume and bring one (faebelu , one ghuldm and 
a small tent. 

Over the course of time, the sipahls undoubtedly 
became impoverished. A sipahi had to take with him 
all he needed in equipment and food for a campaign. 
In addition to the decrease in the real value of Umars,, 
high prices for necessary equipment must have made 
it difficult or impossible for a timariot to participate 
in a distant campaign. The final blow came with the 
100% inflation in the period after 1584, whereas the 
rate of the Umars remained unchanged (see Inalcik, 
Transformation). Ottoman archival sources speak of an 
increasing number of sipahls involved in exactions from 
their peasants and of many joining brigand bands. 

It was a strict rule not to allow anybody of riaya 
status to become a member of the sipahi class and to 
get a Umar. However, volunteers or goniillii [y.y.] and 
gharib-yigids of re c aya origins who came to participate 
in the campaigns as fighters, as well as akinffis [q.v.] 
and members of the fortress garrisons, might be rec¬ 
ommended by commanders for Umars. The pressing 
demand for more men during the long wars against 
Persia and the Habsburgs in 1578-1618 made field 
commanders more tolerant in this matter, and thou¬ 
sands of Anatolian Turks, Kurds and other elements 
of the riaya found their way into the privileged class 
of sipahls. The complaints against edfnebls or outsiders 
were spelled out already in the imperial orders under 
Suleyman I. Further strict rules were then introduced 
to verify the sipahi origin of applicants. Besides those 
who were legally eligible for Umars, there were mula- 
zims, that is, ma e zuls or dismissed sipahls, and the 
young sons of the sipahls who participated in the 
campaigns with the hope of getting a Umar as well 
as eli-emlrliis (see below). Thus those claiming Umars 
constituted an impatient, tumultuous host ready to 
join any rebellious movement against the central 
government. All these, and discontented sipahls, joined 
rebellions, such as those of Shevkh Bedr al-Din in 
1416, Shahkulu in 1511 and the Kizilbash uprisings 
in the 16th century. Rival Ottoman princes struggling 
to succeed their father under Bayezld II and Suleyman 
I promised Umars to those who supported them, and 
finally the Dielati bands in Anatolia [see djalalT, in 
Suppl.] in 1593-1609 comprised similar elements. 

The reasons for dismissal from a Umar included in 
the first place failure to participate in a campaign. A 


yoklama or roll-call was made by the beylerbeyi during 
the campaign and the register of absentees was sent 
to the Porte [see istTrad, c ard, at Vol. IV, 268a]. 
‘Aym l Alf emphasises the crucial importance of these 
registers in determining which Umars became vacant 
and in preventing double assignments and disputes. 
Among other reasons for dismissal were committing a 
grave crime such as murder or robbery or engaging 
in oppressive acts against the re c aya. A ma c zul timar¬ 
iot had to participate in the campaigns under the 
beylerbeyi in miilazemet or “attendance” in order to be 
eligible for a timar again. If he did not join the army 
in campaign within seven years after his dismissal, he 
lost his eligibility and became a simple raHyyet, sub¬ 
ject to taxation. So sipahxlik , too, was not stricdy 
hereditary. c Azl or dismissal was frequently practiced 
by the Porte, obviously in order to provide vacancies 
for a host of pressing candidates and to encourage 
the tfmar-holders to be present in campaigns. However, 
many sipahls were unenthusiastic for distant campaigns 
which were too expensive for their Umar income. Those 
Anatolian sipahls who were not present at the crucial 
imperial campaign of 1596 were dismissed perma¬ 
nently from sipahllik, which caused grave disorders in 
the empire. There is no evidence that, to find jobs 
for many sipahls waiting for vacancies, the Porte intro¬ 
duced a rotation system through miildzemet. Discouraged 
because of the widespread practice of bribery and 
favouritism in the last decades of the 16th century, 
many ma e zuls joined other discontented or rebellious 
groups. At the same time, following their growing 
inefficiency in the field when faced with the increas¬ 
ing fire-power of the Habsburg armies, sipahls were 
replaced by the increasing number of Janissaries and 
sekbdn we sarifya mercenary troops in the campaigns, 
so that the timar system declined and the government 
channelled most of the timar revenues into the cen¬ 
tral treasury, or else these ended up in the hands of 
palace favourites as sinecures, or as Umars and zi'amets 
of influential people such as cawushts, miiteferrikas or 
katibs at the Porte (see Table III). 

The same source tells us that in the campaign of 
1030/1621, 2,882 cawush and sons of cawush, 94 gedikli 
cawush, 681 miiteferrika and their sons, and 522 secre¬ 
taries at the Porte were in possession of Umars. This 
confirms the complaint that a great number of Umars 
went to people outside the sipahi army. 

Bibliography'. 1. Ottoman archives and 
document publications. The bureaus dealing 
with timar affairs were (1) dejterkhane where the mufassal 
and idjmal tahnr registers were located; (2) the tahwil 
kalemi where tahwil tedhkires or memos for bestowal 
were delivered; (3) then, tahwil tedhkires were dis- 


Table III 

Timariot sipahlf in seventeenth-century campaigns 


Beylerbeyilik/ 

Eyalet 

The campaign 
of 1025/1616 

The campaign 
of 1030/1621 

The campaign 
of 1065/1655 

Anadolu 

3,864 

3,447 

1,897 

Karaman 

814 

974 

639 

Sivas 

1,250 

1,558 

471 

Rumeli 

4,633 

4,157 

2,696 

Others 

4,306 

4,922 

349 

Total 

14,867 

15,058 

6,052 


(Source: Barkan, Timar, 327.) 
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patched to the beglidji kalemi, where the final berdl 
or nishan or imperial diploma was prepared and 
delivered to the recipient of the timar. The 91 regis¬ 
ters of the tohiml kalemi cover the period 1024-1335/ 
1615-1916. The timar tahml or ruznamce registers 
number about 2,000 from Bayezfd II’s time, to be 
found in the Osmanli Ar$ivi, Istanbul, see D.A. 
Howard, The BBA ruz.na.mce tasnifi, in TSAB, 
v/10 (1985), 11-19; N. Goyirns, Timar ruznamce defter- 
leri, in Belleten , lx (1996), 127-38, which contains 
most comprehensive documents on timar since it 
summarises the complete procedure of bestowal 
before issuing the tedhkire for the delivery of the 
final berat. 

The basic sources for the timar system are the 
Defter-i khakani registers, idfinal defterleri in particu¬ 
lar, see Bafiakanhk Osmanli Arfvi katologlar rehberi, 
Ankara 1995: Tapu tahrir defterleri, 118-23, 253-4; 
Bafiakanhk Osmanli Arfiui rehberi , Ankara 1992, 126- 
42, 186-230; idfmal is a register drawn up to show 
the distribution of the revenues among the holders 
of khass, zi'amet and timar, arranged on the basis 
of Umar units. The earliest idfmal registers in the 
Osmanli Ar§ivi belong to the reign of Murad II; 
see Hicri 835 tarihli suret-i defter-i sancak-i Arvanid, ed. 
H. inalcik, Ankara 1954. Also V. Velcov et alii, 
Fontes turcici historiae bulgaricae, xx, Sofia 1974; 
Hiidavendigar livasi tahrir defterleri, i, ed. O.L. Barkan 
and E. Merisi, Ankara 1988, 47-115, at 92-104, 112- 
15; F.M. Emecan, XVI asirda Manisa kazasi , Ankara 
1989, 288-97, 326-90; N. Beldiceanu, Le timar dans 
Vetat Ottoman , Wiesbaden 1980, 13-17, 102-4; 

5. Pulaha, Defteri i regjistremi te sanxhakut te shkodres i 
vitit 1485 , 2 vols. Tirana 1974; H. Sabanovic, Kragjiste 
Isa-Bega Ishakovica zbimi katastarski popis iz, 1455 godine, 
Sarajevo 1964; D. Bojanic, Vidin i Vidinskijat Sandjak 
prez 15-16 vek., Sofia 1975; Timar tezkire defterleri, 
Osmanli Ar§ivi, Istanbul MM 17893 (Bayezld II’s 
reign); Timar ve zeamet tevcih veyoklama defterleri katalogu , 
2 vols., Fon 10/1 and 10/2, covering the period 
923-1079/1517-1668, Divan-i Hiimayun tahvil kalemi, 
Kamil Kepeci classif.; other vols. in the same 
collection: Ahkam tezkire kayidlan, no. 2924/377, Ali 
Emiri classif.; Timar ve zeamet, Fon 1/2, covering the 
period 918-1058/1512-1628; edicts and laws on 
timar in the sandjak kanunname s, collected by Barkan, 
XV ve XVIinci asirlarda Osmanli imparatorlugunda zirai 
ekonominin hukuki ve mail esaslan, I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 
1943, esp. the Kanunname of Nigebolu, 267-71; 
A. Akgiinduz, Osmanli kanunnameleri ve hukuki tahlil~ 
leri, 8 vols., Istanbul 1990-4, which includes the 
sandjak kanunnames and the general kanunname s with 
chapters on timar. 

The edicts and kanuns on timars may be found 
in the munsha’at collections of Istanbul libraries 
and the B.N., Paris. For other collections, see ‘Aym 
c AlT, Kawanin-i Al-i c Othman der khulasa-yi medamin-i 
defter-i diwan, Istanbul 1269/1853; Hamid Hadzi- 
begic, Rasprava Ah Causa iz Sofije timarskoj organizaciji 
u XVII stoljecu, in Glasnik femalskog Muzea, ii (1947), 
39-205; Sojyah Ali £avuf kanunnamesi, ed. Midhat 
Serroglu, Istanbul 1992; 3. numarah muhimme defteri, 
Ankara 1963; 5. numarah muhimme defteri, Ankara 1994; 

6. numarah muhimme defteri , Ankara 1995; 438. numarah 
muhasebe-i vildyet-i Anadolu defteri [937/1530], i, Ankara 
1993; D.A. Howard, Ottoman administration and the Timar 
system. Suret-i kanunname-i f Osmani beray-i timar daden, 
in In Memoriam Abdulbaki Golpinarh, hatira sayisi , ii, 
in Jnal. of Turkish Studies, xx (1996), 46-124; I. §ahin, 
Timar sistemi hakkmda bir risale, in TD, xxxii (1976), 
906-35; N. Goyiin^, Timar tevcihleri hakkinda , in 


Osmanli tiirk diplomatigi semineri, Istanbul 1995, 67- 
74; idem, Timar ruznamge defterlerinin biyografik kaynak 
olarak dnemi, in Belleten, lx (1996), 127-38; C. Romer, 
Drei Urkunden Murads III. zu Timarengelegenheiten, in 
Jnal. of Ottoman Studies, xii (1992), 289-306. 

2. Studies. V. Boskov, Ein Msan des Prinzen 
Orhan, in WJKM, lxxi (1979), 127-52; Howard, The 
BBA Ruznamge Tasnifi. A new source for the study of 
the Ottoman timar system, in Bulletin , v/10 (1985), 

11-19, 127-38; L. Fekete, Die Siyaqat-Schrift im der 
tiirkischen Finanzverwaltung, Budapest 1955; N. Beldi¬ 
ceanu, Le Timar de Muslih ed-din, precepteur de Selim 
§ah, in Turcica, viii/2, 91-109; K. Rohrborn, Unter- 
suchungen zur Osmanischen Verwaltung, Berlin 1973; 
Barkan, Tiirkiye’de servaj vamuydi? in Belleten, xx (1956), 
227-46; idem, Feodal diizen ve osmanli timan, in Tiirkiye 
Iktisat Tarihi Semineri , Ankara 1973, 1-32; idem, 
Malikane-divani sistemi, in THITM, ii (1939), 119- 
84; idem, Osmanli devrinin efinculu miilkleri veya miilk 
timarlan hakkinda notlar , in feki Velidi Togan 3 a armagan , 
Istanbul 1950-5, 61-70; idem, iA art. Timar, 
I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr et alii, La Crimee Ottoman et 
Vinstitution du timar , in AIUON, xxxix (1979), 523-62; 
H. Sahillioglu, IA , art. garnet; G. Veinstein, Uhiver- 
nage en campagne, a propos des sipahi de Rumelia en 
1559-1560, in St. Isl., lviii (1983), 109-48; N. Bel¬ 
diceanu and I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur 
la province de Qaraman au XVT siecle, etude et actes, 
Ixiden 1968; Beldiceanu-Steinherr, La hi sur la trans¬ 
mission du Timar (1536), in Turcica , xi (1979), 78- 
102; Howard, The Ottoman Timar system and its 
transformation, 1536-1656, unpubl. Ph.D. diss. Indiana 
University 1987; idem, The historical development of the 
Ottoman imperial registry Defter-i Hakani, in Archivum 
Ottomanicum, xi (1988), 213-30; idem, The life and 
career of an Ottoman sipahi, in D. Sinor (ed.), Aspects 
of Altaic civilization , iii, Bloomington 1990, 45-57; T. 
Gokbilgin, Kanuni Sultan Suleyman’in timar ve zeamet 
tevcihi He ilgili fermanlan, in TD, xxii (1968), 37-43; 
Z. Ankan, Hamid Sancagindaki timar diizenine ilifkin 
ara§tirmalar, in TED , xii (1982), 101-11; V.P. Mutaf- 
cieva and Str. Dimitrov, Sur l 3 etat du systeme des timars 
des XVIP ss., Sofia 1968; Mutafcieva, Sur le carac- 
tere du Timar Ottoman, in Acta Or. Sci. Hungaricae, ix 
(1954), 5-61; A. Sucesca, Ocaklik timar , in II. Tiirkoloji 
Kongresi. Bildiriler , Ankara 1970; N. Filipovic, Bosna- 
Hersek’de timar sisteminin inkiyafinda bazi hususlar, in IV 
IFM, xv (1954), 154-88; idem, Ocaklik Timars in 
Bosnia and Hertzegovina, in OF, 149-80; M. Akdag, 
Timar sisteminin bozulu$u, in AVDTCFD, iii (1945), 
419-29; for reforms in the timar system, see Mzam- 
ndme, in Tankh-i Lpewdet, ii, 61-251; A. Veli, Osmanli 
imparatorlugunda timar sisteminin kaldinlmasi, Ph.D. diss. 
Ankara Univ.; M. Ilhan, XVI. yiizyilda §ehrizol sancagi, 
in Osmanli Tarihi Ara$tirma ve Uygulama Merkezi Dergisi, 
iv (1993), 161-70; Die Karlsruher Tiirkenbeute , Munich 
1991; H. Inalcik, Fatih devri iizerinde tetkikler ve vesikalar, 
i, Ankara 1954, 137-84; idem, Comments on “Sultan- 
ism 33 . Max Weber’s typification of the Ottoman polity, in 
Princeton Papers in Near Eastern Studies, t (1992), 49- 
72; idem, The problem of the relationship between Byzantine 
and Ottoman taxation, in Akten des XI. Intemationalen 
Byzantinisten-Kongresses 1958, Munich 1960, 237-42; 
idem, Osmanhlarda raiyyet riisumu, in Belleten, xxiii 
(1969), 575-610; idem, I A, art. Mehmed II\ idem, 
Military and fiscal transformation in the Ottoman Empire, 
1600-1700, in Archivum Ottomanicum, vi (1980), 283- 
337; idem et alii , An economic and social history of the 
Ottoman Empire, Cambridge 1994; idem, Osmanli 
biirokrasisinde aklam ve muamelat, in Jnal. of Ottoman 
Studies, i (1980), 1-14. (H. Inalcik) 
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TIMBUKTU or Tinbuktu, in earlier writings 
Timbuctoo (Fr. Tombouctou), a city of commerce 
and learning in West Africa, situated at lat. 16° 
46* N., long. 3° 01* W., and now the administrative 
headquarters of the sixth region of the Republic of 
Mali. The earliest recorded form of the name is 
“Tunbuktu” (Ibn Battuta, iv, 430), or in European 
sources “Tenbuch” (Catalan Atlas of 1375). Al-Sa c dT 
(Ta 3 nkh al-Sudan, 21), glosses the name with al- r udjra, 
“protuberance” or “knot”, and says that “in their lan¬ 
guage” (presumably Znaga) it was the name of the 
slave woman who was guardian of the first nomadic 
camp there; later writers have glossed this as “she of 
the enlarged navel”. However, the name may more 
plausibly be derived from the Znaga root b-k-t mean¬ 
ing “to be distant or hidden” (R. Basset, Mission au 
Senegal , Paris 1909, 198), and the feminine possessive 
particle tin. 

The city lies about seven miles from the main bed 
of the river Niger, but only some four miles from the 
town of Kabara which is reached by the rising waters 
of the Niger between September and April, and was 
linked year round to a creek of the Niger by a canal 
in former times. During the years of greatest flood, 
water from the Niger reaches to the heart of Timbuktu 
through a meandering channel that begins a little east 
of Kabara. At the time of its occupation by the French 
in 1894, the area of permanent settlement was approx¬ 
imately half-a-mile from north to south and 700 yards 
from east to west at its widest point; the fixed pop¬ 
ulation was estimated at 7-8,000, with a floating sea¬ 
sonal population. In 1853 Barth estimated the settled 
population at 13,000, and the seasonal influx at an 
average of 5,000. He estimated that, at its height in 
the 16th century, it was perhaps twice the size, but 
there is as yet no archaeological evidence to indicate 
its fullest extent. Late 18th and early 19th-century 
accounts speak of low walls and gates, but by Barth’s 
day these had disappeared. Houses were (and still are) 
mainly made of adobe with flat roofs, often of two 
storeys. 

Historically, Timbuktu has been a point of exchange 
for caravan traffic of the Sahara and waterborne 
traffic that reaches downstream into present-day Nige¬ 
ria, and upstream through the inland delta of the 
Niger into the heart of Mali. Its population has always 
been mixed. Founded by Sanhadja Berbers, it was 
settled by Arabs from various Saharan oases (Walata, 
Tuwat, Ghadamis). by Soninke and Dyula merchants 
and scholars, by Songhay initially as conquerors, and 
by Fulbe and Tuareg as temporary occupiers. In the 
early 16th century, Leo Africanus considered it a 
Songhay-speaking city, and Songhay is still the dom¬ 
inant tongue, though Arabic and Tamadjak are widely 
used. 

Al-Sa c dl places the origins of the city at the end 
of the 5th century of the Hid^ra, or ca. 1100, but it 
was clearly of little importance during its first two 
and a half centuries of existence, as it earned no 
mention in the external Arabic sources until Ibn 
Battuta visited it. He described it as mainly inhab¬ 
ited by Masufa, one of the component groups of the 
Sanhadja of the veil (i al-mulaththamun ). It was proba¬ 
bly Masufa who first settled the area, moving south¬ 
wards and eastwards from their Saharan ranges at a 
time when others of their group moved northwards 
with the Almoravid movement into the Maghrib and 
Andalusia. Indeed, Masufa moved farther east in the 
late 5th/11 th century to intervene in the affairs of 
Kawkaw (Gao [<?.z>.]) and eventually migrated into the 
Takidda region [q.v]. 


When Ibn Battuta visited Timbuktu, the city was 
under Malian domination, as it had been for proba¬ 
bly half-a-century. In about 1325, the Malian ruler 
mansa Musa [< q.v] visited the city on his way back 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca, and had in his com¬ 
pany an Andalusian notary and man of letters Abu 
Ishak Ibrahim al-Sahili, known as al-Tuwaydjin. The 
latter, who was from Granada, had met mansa Musa 
in Mecca and was persuaded to accompany him back 
to Mali. Although his chief attraction to the mansa. 
was no doubt his knowledge of Malikf jurisprudence, 
he evidently had architectural skills, for he is cred¬ 
ited with building for Musa a residence in Timbuktu, 
as well as the Djingere-Ber (Great Mosque). 

By the end of the 8th/14th century the power of 
Mali was in decline, and by 837/1433-4 the city had 
come under the domination of a group described as 
“Maghsharan” Tuareg (al-Sa'dl, 22), who installed a 
Sanhadja governor. In 877/1468 the Tuareg were 
driven out and the city was incorporated into the ris¬ 
ing Songhay empire under Sunni ‘All. Many of the 
Sanhadja c ulama 3 of Timbuktu fled to Walata, and 
harsh measures were taken against some of the non- 
Sanhadja f ulama 3 who stayed behind. Timbuktu re¬ 
mained part of the Songhay empire from this time 
until 1000/1591. From 899/1493 Songhay was ruled 
by Askiya al-hd$$ Muhammad b. Abf Bakr [q.v] and 
his descendants, and Timbuktu entered upon a period 
of prosperity and growth, its e ulama 3 generally respected 
by the rulers and in some cases shown material marks 
of favour. 

In 1000/1591 Timbuktu again changed masters 
when Songhay suffered defeat at the hands of a force 
sent by the Sa'dian ruler of Morocco, Mawlay Ahmad 
al-Mansur. In the preceding century it had enjoyed 
some measure of autonomy, since the capital of the 
asfdyas, was at Gao. Under the bashas (the military 
title retained by the new rulers), the capital was 
Timbuktu, and again the c ulama 3 suffered. Several 
members of the Masufa AkTt family, the leading 
jurisprudents of the city, whose members had filled 
the office of kadi under the askiyas, were exiled to 
Marrakush. Other scholars left volontarily. Intellec¬ 
tually, and to a large extent economically, Timbuktu 
now entered into a long period of decline. Over a 
period of some forty years the military oligarchy grad¬ 
ually shook off its ties to the Sa'dians, who were 
themselves in political disarray after the death of 
Ahmad al-Mansur in 1603. Thereafter and until the 
early 19th century, the bashas maintained a weak state 
around the Niger river from Djenne to around Bamba 
(in the early days, to a little beyond Gao), with their 
headquarters at Timbuktu. Arabic sources refer to 
them as rumat (“arquebusiers”), and with the passing 
of time, their descendants evolved into a distinct social 
class and their name passed into Songhay as arma. 

The state they ruled over was weak and a prey to 
attack by Tuareg of the Sahara, and later, in the 
18th century, by Bambara from the south-west and 
by Fulbe. Members of the Moroccan and Andalusian 
divisions that made up the rumat quarrelled among 
themselves and there were frequent changes of basha 
and subordinate officers; between 1591 and 1832 there 
were no less than 242 holders of the office, some 
individuals having multiple tenures. The 18th century 
was marked by ecological stress producing famines 
and epidemics which spawned a scramble for scarce 
resources. Late in that century, the Bambara king¬ 
dom of Segu [q.v] harrassed the western reaches of 
the Bashalik, but could not hold any part of its 
territory. Similarly, the Kel Tadmekkat Tuareg har- 
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rassed Timbuktu on several occasions, most notably 
in 1770-1 when a siege of the town was only lifted 
after the intervention of the Kadiriyya shaykh and 
scholar al-Mukhtar al-Kuntf [see kunta]. 

In 1826 the rising Fulbe state of Masina under 
Shaykh Ahmad Lobbo [q.v .] took control of the city, 
but in 1844 the Tuareg forced them out temporarily. 
Two years later, having used their power to deny 
grain imports to Timbuktu from the inland delta 
region, the Fulbe regained control, but the agreement 
brokered by Shaykh Ahmad al-BakkaY, grandson of 
al-Mukhtar al-Kuntf, while involving tribute, stopped 
short of military occupation. When the Tukulor Tidjanl 
conqueror al-Hadjdj ‘Umar [< 7 . 0 .] defeated the Fulbe 
of Masina in 1862, al-BakkaT defended the indepen¬ 
dence of Timbuktu, and in 1864 he besieged Hamdul- 
lahi together with Fulbe forces. His clan continued to 
dominate the affairs of Timbuktu for a while, but by 
the time of the French occupation in 1893-4 they 
had withdrawn to the Azawad, leaving various Tuareg 
groups in control of the city’s hinterland, and the city 
itself an easy prey. 

French rule lasted until Malian independence in 
1960, and Timbuktu was the headquarters of a cercle. 
Though trans-Saharan trade atrophied, salt caravans 
(azalai) continued to come in from Taoudeni. Since 
1960 the city has survived mainly as a tourist attrac¬ 
tion, though drought and a long Tuareg rebellion, 
ended only in 1996, have taken their toll. An archive 
and research centre, the Centre de Documentation et 
de Recherche Ahmad Baba, was established there in 
the early 1970s and has collected over 6,000 Arabic 
manuscripts (see J.O. Hun wick in Sudanic Africa , iii 
[1992], 173-81). 

In European writing, Timbuktu became a fabled 
city based on its role in the gold trade. While gold 
was an important item in trans-Saharan trade, espe¬ 
cially in the 15th and 16th centuries, the more pro¬ 
saic staples of Timbuktu’s prosperity were salt, cloth, 
grain and slaves, and in the 19th century, ostrich 
feathers. The principal desert routes led to Ghadamis, 
Ghat, Warghla, Tuwat and the Dar c a valley. These 
in turn led on to North African cities such as Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, Tlemcen, Fas and Marrakush, the first 
three of which were ports of entry for European man¬ 
ufactured goods such as paper, cloths, metalware and 
glassware. To the south, Timbuktu’s principal trading 
partner was Djenne, whence routes led into central 
Mali and down to the savannah and forest lands of 
what are now Ivory Coast and Ghana. It was from 
these distant lands—the Bure region of Mali and the 
Akan forests of Ghana—that gold dust (tibr) was 
obtained. Gold dust was the principal medium of 
exchange for external trade, while smaller local trans¬ 
actions were conducted in cowries (wada r ). Timbuktu’s 
reputation made it the European explorer’s prize in 
the early 19th century. The British officer Major 
Alexander Gordon Laing was the first to reach the 
city in 1826, but he was murdered in the Sahara 
while on his way back. The first traveller to survive 
the trip and bring back an account of the city was 
the Frenchman Rene Caillie in 1828. An earlier 
account of Timbuktu by the shipwrecked American 
sailor Robert Adams (published in London, 1816), 
though full of difficulties, is probably genuine. 

Timbuktu was also, in the 10th- 12th/ 15th- 17th cen¬ 
turies, one of the major centres of Islamic learning 
in West Africa. The Sankore mosque and the quar¬ 
ter of that name in the north-east of the city were 
the focus of the teaching tradition, the older Djingere- 
Ber and the 9th/15th-century SldT Yahya mosque 


being better known for devotional recitations. Two 
Sanhadja familes who intermarried provided most of 
the imams of Sankore and the kadis of the city in 
the period 1450-1650: the descendants of Anda-Ag- 
Muhammad [Jl. 1450) and his contemporary ‘Umar 
b. Muhammad Akit. From the latter family came the 
celebrated Ahmad Baba (d. 1036/1627 [<?.».]), who 
gained wider fame during his exile in Marrakush 
1002/1594-16/1608, when he taught at the Djami c 
al-shurafa\ Other notable scholarly families of the 
period were the Dyula Baghavo gh o (Muhammad 
Baghavo gh o (d. 1002/1594) was the principal teacher 
of Ahmad Baba), the descendants of the Fulbe schol¬ 
ars Muhammad Gidado (d. ca. 1577) and of Muham¬ 
mad Gurdo (d. 1065/1655-6), and the descendants of 
Ahmad Mughya (d. 1002/1593). In the 13th/19th 
century, Arab scholars of the Kunta revived the city’s 
scholarly tradition for a period, and in the 14th/20th 
century the families of Haydara and Bu ’1-A‘raf have 
upheld it. The French also established a madrasa in 
Timbuktu in 1911 where Islamic sciences were taught 
in Arabic and select secular subjects were taught in 
French. 
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TIMS AH (a., pi. tamasih), masculine substantive 
denoting the Nile crocodile (Crocodilus vulgaris) of 
the class of reptiles (zahhafat) and the order of sauri- 
ans ( c azaliyyat); it is the only crocodile known in the 
Arabophone countries. The name appears to be de¬ 
rived from the Coptic 3 imsah. 

According to ancient authors, this crocodile is said 
to have been formerly present in the waters of the 
Jordan and the Euphrates. A carnivore, it devours all 
kinds of meat and fish. Of naturalists writing in the 
Arabic language, al-DamTri (see Bibl.) is the only one 
to have dealt at length with the crocodile; he men¬ 
tions all of its particular features, most of his infor¬ 
mation being borrowed from Aristotle (see Bibl.). The 
crocodile has as its avowed enemies the lion, the hip¬ 
popotamus (faras al-ma 3 ), the otter (kalb al-ma 3 ) and the 
weasel (ibn Hrs); the latter gains access to the interior 
of the crocodile’s belly by way of the open mouth, and 
devours its liver. The only effective defensive weapon 
at the crocodile’s disposal is the violent thrashing of 
its tail, which can fell a man or an ox. It spends most of 
the time submerged; however, being oviparous it leaves 
the water to lay its eggs in soft soil and cover them. 

In Islamic law, the consumption of the flesh of the 
crocodile is formally prohibited, the animal being a 
carnivore. 

On the other hand, this saurian presents several spe¬ 
cific qualities. Thus one of its eyes worn by a rheumy¬ 
eyed person ( ramad) cures him rapidly, whether this 
be the left eye for the left or the right for the right. 
To carry one of its teeth about one’s person has an 
aphrodisiac effect and, if it is from the left side, it 
dispels any kind of shivers (kasha c nr). Its fat is a ben¬ 
eficial ointment for treating otitis and its gall makes 
an effective eye-wash for the treatment of albugo. 
When dried, pulverised and used in fumigation, its 
liver alleviates epilepsy (. sar*) and its dung, extracted 
from the intestine and applied as a lotion to the 
affected skin of the leper [bayad), makes the disease 
disappear. In spite of all this, the crocodile remains, 
in the opinion of most, an exceedingly harmful beast, 
as is shown by expressions such as aglom min timsdh 
“more tyrannical than a crocodile”. As against this, 
there is a small bird which profits by association with 
the aquatic monster, this being the Egyptian plover 
(. Pluvianus aegyptius) called tayr al-timsah “crocodile bird” 
and also known as saksdk , zokz.dk or tawram; it enters 
the open mouth of the saurian and, with its sharp- 
pointed beak, feeds on the morsels of meat stuck 
between the teeth. 


In botany, there is the habka al-timsah “crocodile 
basil” which is the common calamint ( Clinopodium vul- 
gare or Calamintha clinopodium), a labiate member of the 
Melissa genus. 

In oneiromancy, seeing a crocodile in a dream 
presages the defeat of an enemy. 

Bibliography: Aristotle, Histoire des animaux, tr. 
J. Tricot, Paris 1957, i, 130-1 and passim; Damlrl, 
Hayat al-hayawan al-kubra , Cairo 1937, i, 163-4; Dr. 
Chenu, Encyclopedic d’histoire naturelle, Paris 1874, vol. 
Reptiles et poissons , 45-50; A. Malouf (Amin al-Maduf), 
Miid^am al-hayawan. An Arabic zoological dictionary , Cairo 
1932, 76, s.v. Crocodile; H. Eisenstein, Einfuhrung 
in die arabische foographie, Berlin 1990, index s.v. 
Krokodil. (F. Vire) 

TIMSAH, Lake, one of the series of swamps 
and lagoons in the Eastern Nile Delta region 
of Egypt (now administratively in the muhafaza of 
IsmaTliyya) through which the Suez Canal passes on 
its way from Port Sa c Id south to Suez. The Canal 
enters the Lake at the 80th kilometre. On the north¬ 
ern shore lies the town of IsmaTliyya [q.vi\. The Lake 
is about 6 sq. miles in area, although before the con¬ 
struction of the Canal it was brackish and reedy. Now 
it is very picturesque, with its bright blue waters and 
the background of desert hills. The name means 
“Crocodile Lake” [see the preceding art.], being once 
upon a time the haunt of that creature. Archaeologists 
are undecided as to the part it played in historic 
times. Wallis Budge (Hist, of Egypt, v, 131-2) supposes 
that it was somewhere in its neighbourhood that the 
Israelites crossed during their flight from Egypt. He 
identifies it with the yam-sup or Sea of Reeds men¬ 
tioned in Exod., xiii. 18. 

Bibliography: ‘All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadlda, 
viii, 46; S.W. Baker, Ismailia, i, 190; E.A.W. Budge, 
Cook’s Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan, ’London 
1911, 403; Baedeker, Egypt, Leipzig 1929, 191, 198. 

(J. Walker) 

TIMTHAL [see sanam] . 

TIMUR LANG (“Timur the Lame”) b. Taraghay 
Barlas, the founder of the Tlmurid dynasty [< q.v .] 
which ruled in Central Asia and eastern Iran from 
1370 to 1507. The birth date commonly ascribed to 
Timur, 25 Sha c ban 736/8 April 1336, is probably an 
invention from the time of his successor Shah Rukh 
[fl.o.], the day chosen for astrological meaning and 
the year to coincide with the death of the last II- 
Khan (Manz, Tamerlane and the symbolism of sovereignty, in 
Iranian Studies, xxi/1-2 [1988], 113-14 n.) Timur rose 
to power in the Ulus Caghatay, a tribal confederation 
forming the western section of the Mongol Caghatay 
Khanate [< q.v .] He was a member of the Barlas of 
the Kish region. This was an important Mongol tribe 
within the Ulus, tracing its leadership back to Cing- 
gis Khan’s commander Karacar, who shared a com¬ 
mon ancestor with Cinggis, and was later attached 
to his son Caghatay. Timur descended from Karacar 
but was not of the chiefly lineage, and gained power 
through skilful politics and the help of a personal, 
non-tribal following. 

1. H is career. 

The histories first mention Timur on the invasion 
of the Eastern Caghatayid Khan Tughluk Timur in 
Rabl £ II 761/February-March 1360. HadjdjI Beg, chief 
of the Barlas, fled the Ulus, and Timur obtained 
appointment to. his place. He forged an alliance with 
Amir Husayn Kara’unas, nephew of the former tribal 
ruler of the Ulus. During the next ten years Timur 
campaigned and intrigued, first in alliance with Husayn 
against the Eastern Caghatayids, and after Husayn’s 
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seizure of the Ulus in 767/1366, usually in competi¬ 
tion with Husayn. He frequently had to take refuge 
in Khurasan and Mazandaran. According to contem¬ 
porary histories, it was at one of these times, in a 
campaign for the kings of Slstan, that Timur received 
the wound which deformed his right arm, but exam¬ 
ination of his skeleton suggests that this was in part 
due to illness. 

In 771/1369 Timur gathered the tribal aristocracy 
behind him and defeated and killed Sultan Husayn. 
Since he was not descended from Cinggis Khan. 
Timur ruled through a puppet khan from the Oge- 
deyid branch, while posing as an upholder of the 
Caghatayid order. He took for himself a Cinggisid 
wife (Saray Malik) and assumed the title of guregen 
“royal son-in-law”, making his capital at Samarkand, 
which he embellished and fortified. On 12 Ramadan 
771/9 April 1370 he had his government formally 
reaffirmed by the members of the Ulus Caghatay. 
Nonetheless, he found the tribal leaders of the Ulus 
quick to react against any assertion of power. For the 
first twelve years of his reign he suffered numerous 
tribal uprisings and desertions, which he put down 
largely without force, especially in his first years of 
rule. 

Timur soon began to lead his armies outside the 
Ulus Caghatay. In 772-3/1370-2 he bega n cam¬ 
paigning in the Farghana Valley, and over the next 
several years gradually expanded his claims into the 
Eastern Caghatayid regions, where the seizure of power 
by tribal leaders in 1369 offered opportunities for 
interference. By 777/1375 he had installed a governor 
in Andldjan, and in 779/1377-8, in Kashghar. These 
claims required effort to maintain, and Timur stretched 
his forays as far as the Irtysh and Yulduz. Timur’s 
first attack on Kh w arazm came in 773-4/1372-3, after 
its ruler refused to cede to him the cities of Kath and 
Khlwa, to which he laid claim. This also embroiled 
Timur in a set of continuing campaigns, culminating 
in the seizure and sack of Urganc in 789/1387. 

In 777/1376 Timur espoused the cause of Tokh- 
tamish or Toktamish [q.v], a pretender to the throne 
of the Djocid Blue (or in some sources, White) Horde 
north of the Syr Darya, and helped him to power in 
778/1377. By 1382, Tokhtarnish had taken control 
over the Golden Horde with the Russian lands, and 
re-imposed tribute over Lithuania. During this time, 
Timur was active in Persia. In 782/1380 he appointed 
his third son, Mlran Shah [< q.v] governor of Khurasan, 
and in winter 1380-1, began his Persian campaigns. 
Over the next years, Timur campaigned in Khurasan. 
Slstan and in Mazandaran. In Shawwal 786/Nov.- 
Dec. 1384, he took Mazandaran and re-installed Luk- 
man b. Toghay Timur, last of the pretenders to the 
Il-Khanid throne (though descended from Cinggis 
Khan’s brother). From here Timur proceeded to the 
Il-Khanid city of Sultaniyya. 

It seems likely that Timur was aiming at a restora¬ 
tion of the Mongol Empire; he had by now collected 
three Cinggisid khans beneath him (as he hoped): an 
Ogedeyid puppet khan, and “clients” from the Djocid 
and Il-Khanid Uluses. Tokhtamish. however, now 
revived the Golden Horde-Il-Khanid rivalry, attack¬ 
ing Tabriz in winter 787/1385-6. The duel between 
the two men lasted almost ten years. In spring 
788/1386 Timur set out for his “Three-year cam¬ 
paign” to Luristan, Adharbavdjan and the Caucasus. 
When Tokhtamish again prepared to attack Adhar- 
baydjan in early 789/1387, Timur’s army defeated 
him; Timur then campaigned against the Turkmen 
Kara Koyunlu [q.v] and the Muzaffarid [^.y.] dynasty 


of Fars. At the end of 789/1387 he learned that 
Tokhtamish had pillaged Transoxania and gained the 
support of the Kh w arazmian local dynasty and the 
Eastern Caghatayids. TlmQr spent the next four years 
campaigning in the east. In autumn 792/1390 he set 
out for a major offensive against Tokhtamish, and in 
June 793/1391 defeated him on the Kondurcha River 
near Samara. By 1394 Tokhtamish had recovered the 
Golden Horde, again forming an alliance with the 
Mamluks against Timur, and in autumn 796/1394 
he raided Adharbavdjan. Timur counter-attacked and 
soundly defeated him on the Terek River on 23 
Djumada II 797/15 April 1395. He waged a sys¬ 
tematic campaign of destruction in the Don and Volga 
regions up to Yelets, pillaging trading cities and nomad 
centres; Tokhtamish could not again challenge Timur’s 
power. 

During this period, Timur also campaigned in 
Persia. On 6 Ramadan 794/27 July 1392 he began 
his “Five-year campaign”. In spring 795/1393 he de¬ 
stroyed the Muzaffarid dynasty, and put southern 
Persia under his son 'Umar Shaykh. He appointed 
Mlran Shah as governor of western Persia and set out 
to wrest the region from the Djalayirids of Ba gh dad 
and the Kara Koyunlu. The Ak Koyunlu [q.v], less 
powerful, he recruited as allies, and this started their 
rise to power. In summer 798/1396 Timur returned 
to Samarkand and spent about a year there, then in 
spring, 800/1398 he went against India, sacking and 
burning Dihll in RabI' II 801 /December 1398. 

In the spring of 801/1399, Timur returned to Samar¬ 
kand, and in early 802/September 1399 set out for 
his “Seven-year campaign” to the west. He reasserted 
his power in Georgia and Baghdad, and again fought 
the Kara Koyunlu. Timur’s involvement in the poli¬ 
tics of the Arab, Kurdish and Turkmen dynasties of 
eastern Anatolia had brought him into conflict with 
the Mamluks and Ottomans. Since 1395 he had been 
considering war against the former. At that time, he 
had still been friendly with the Ottoman sultan Bayezld 
I [q.v], but relations changed in 800/1398 with the 
deaths of the Mamluk sultan Barkuk and of the Kadi 
Burhan al-Dln, ruler of Slwas (Z.V. Togan, Timurs 
Osteuropapolitik, in ^DMG, cviii [1958], 279-98). The 
resulting confusion attracted both Timur and Bayezld, 
and their relations as a result rapidly deteriorated. In 
autumn to winter 803/1400-1 Timur campaigned in 
Syria, after the Mamluks had murdered his ambas¬ 
sadors and given refuge to his enemies. In spring 
804/1402 he set out against the Ottomans, whom he 
defeated near Ankara on 19 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 804/20 
July 1402. He took Yildirim Bayezld captive but 
treated him well. His armies campaigned through the 
Ottoman territories, collecting tribute from their cities, 
but left the Ottoman dynasty in place. 

Timur now returned to Samarkand, where he staged 
a major convocation (kuriltay [</.z;.]), attended by for¬ 
eign ambassadors, including the Spanish ambassador 
Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo. Chinese ambassadors were 
also present, but were publicly humiliated. In late 
autumn 807/1404 he set out with an enormous army 
against China, planning to winter in Utrar, but died 
there on the eve of 17 Sha'ban 807/18 February 1405. 

2. The method and purpose of his cam¬ 
paigns. 

The Turco-Mongolian population of the Ulus 
Ca gh atay. known as Ca gh atavs. formed the core of 
Timur’s army, decimally ordered and led by his fam¬ 
ily and personal following. He also levied contingents 
from the regions he conquered, whom he used in 
campaigns close to their place of origin. Thus the 
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composition of Timur’s army changed and conformed 
to the needs of specific expeditions. As Timur ap¬ 
pointed his sons and followers governors over new 
dominions, he assigned armies to them, each con¬ 
taining commanders from a variety of tribes and from 
the families of Timur’s personal followers. 

Taking Cinggis Khan as model, Timur offered a 
choice of submission with safety or complete destruc¬ 
tion; he carried off the skilled artisans and spared the 
religious classes, sometimes amusing himself by match¬ 
ing them in disputation and in chess. Even from sub¬ 
missive cities he extorted a massive ransom. His 
campaigns included displays of spectacular ferocity, 
sparingly used, and almost always intentional. The 
ravages of his army were considerable but frequently 
followed by the restoration of agriculture. On his first 
expedition to a region, Timur simply extracted sub¬ 
mission and taxes, returning later to punish insubor¬ 
dinate vassals and install governors. He destroyed only 
the larger dynasties within his dominions, notably the 
Karts [^.z>.] of Harat and the Muzaffarids [q.vi] of 
Fars; small dynasties continued in place, providing 
hostages and troops. 

Timur incorporated only part of his conquered ter¬ 
ritory into his domains, sc. regions combining a strong 
agricultural base and largely Persian-speaking popu¬ 
lation with a significant nomad Turco-Mongolian stra¬ 
tum. This corresponded approximately to the II-Khanid 
and western Caghatayid territories. Timur may orig¬ 
inally have intended to restore the entire Mongol 
empire, and have changed his mind when he found 
steppe regions more difficult to control and less reward¬ 
ing financially than settled ones. By the mid-1390s, 
he had probably decided not to incorporate the steppe 
into his domain; he chose simply to destroy the cities 
of the Golden Horde and to leave the nominal ruler- 
ship to a Djocid protege, whom he left without sup¬ 
port. Timur’s campaigns into regions outside the 
Mongol empire seem to have been aimed to show 
that he was supreme also within the Islamic world. 
He installed no administration in India, Syria or 
Anatolia. One region Timur tried to hold and failed, 
Adharbaydjan, was ruled by Turkmen nomads whom 
he could defeat but not destroy. Although it was 
nominally within Timur’s realm, he held it only briefly. 

3. The organisation of Timur’s realm. 

Timur installed a dlwan system on the model of 
earlier nomad dynasties, but during his lifetime it was 
probably not highly articulated. Persian bureaucrats 
appear to have held rather low status, especially in 
central government. The central dlwan [dxwan-i aHa), 
responsible for financial administration, was staffed 
largely with Persians, but Caghatay amirs were also 
active within it. Provincial governors were either 
princes or close followers; city governors (darughas [^.t>.]) 
were appointed personally by Timur from among his 
followers or tribesmen. Timur controlled his gov¬ 
ernors through periodic changes in provincial ap¬ 
pointment, and by demanding their presence on 
campaigns. 

In 805/1403 he reorganised his dominions into four 
sections, each under the family of one of his sons: 
Mlran Shah’s family in the west; ‘Umar Shaykh’s sons 
in southern and central Persia; Djahanglr’s son in the 
southeast; and Shah Rujdi with his sons in Khurasan 
and the regions to the east and north. In planning 
for succession, Timur favoured the line of his second 
son, Djahanglr, born of a free wife, but he died early; 
later, Timur appointed as successor Djahanglr’s son 
by a Cinggisid wife, Muhammad Sultan. Muhammad 
Sultan died in 805/1403, and it was not until just 


before his own death that Timur appointed Plr Mu¬ 
hammad b. Djahanglr. who failed to take power. 

4. Foreign relations. 

Timur maintained active relations with both neigh¬ 
bouring and distant states. His initial contacts with 
China were friendly; in October 1394 his ambassadors 
arrived at the Chinese court with a letter whose 
Chinese version expressed submission. The Chinese 
reply of 1395 alerted Timur, however, to the Em¬ 
peror’s understanding of the relationship. He detained 
the ambassadors, and from this time remained un¬ 
friendly to China, beginning as early as 800/1398 to 
plan a campaign against it. The same year, he wel¬ 
comed a pretender from the dynasty of the Northern 
Yuan, who remained in his following, making up part 
of his projected China expedition in 807/1405. 

Common enmity to the Ottomans attracted Timur 
and the Christian powers, and during his later years 
he exchanged embassies with the Paleologi rulers of 
Constantinople, the Venetians, Henry IV of England, 
the Genoese of Ghalata, Charles VI of France, Martin 
I of Aragon and Catalonia, and finally Henry III of 
Castile and Leon, whose ambassador, Ruy Gonzales 
de Clavijo, has left a valuable record of his embassy 
to Samarkand in 1404-6. 

5. Literary and artistic patronage. 

Timur was an active patron of religion, monu¬ 
mental architecture and historical writing. He had 
both Sufis and *ulama > in his suite; in belief, he was 
Sunni, with a strong reverence for the family of the 
Prophet. In architecture, Timur favoured the monu¬ 
mental. In 771/1370 he began to turn Samarkand 
into a royal capital, and about 775/1373-4 he started 
building at his second capital of Kish (Shahr-i Sabz) 
[q.v.], adding fortifications, and the Ak Saray palace 
in 781/1379-80 after his conquest of Kh*arazm, whose 
craftsmen he transported to work there. He contin¬ 
ued his building programme in Samarkand, erecting 
garden palaces around the city, many designed for 
his wives. After his decisive defeat of Tokhtamish, 
Timur undertook more grandiose building projects, 
including the shrine complex for Ahmad Yasawl [q.v.] 
in Yasi/Turkistan in 799/1396-7, and, on his return 
from India, the huge Mas^jid-i Djami' (the Bib! 
Khanum). After his campaign against the Mamluks 
and Ottomans, he ordered the building of canals and 
a bazaar at his winter quarters of Karabagh, and ap¬ 
parently a new bazaar for Samarkand (Clavijo, Narrative 
of the Spanish Embassy to the court of Timur at Samarkand 
in the years 1403-1406, tr. G. Le Strange, London 
1928, 278). It is notable that, during Timur’s lifetime, 
the patronage of large-scale architecture was reserved 
for him, royal women, and his heir-apparent Muham¬ 
mad Sultan. 

Timur also commissioned historical writing. Ibn 
Khaldun, who met him, considered him highly knowl¬ 
edgeable in this area. Sources mention several con¬ 
temporary chronicles of his reign, prose and verse, 
Turkic and Persian, most now lost. One commissioned 
work survives: the gafar-nama of Nizam al-Dln Sham! 
[q.vi], completed in 1404, which served as a major 
source for later Tlmurid historians. Timur’s “memoirs”, 
the Tuzuk-i timuri, are a later fabrication. 

Timur’s concern for his reputation was well re¬ 
warded, and he was remembered for centuries as a 
supremely charismatic figure, still invoked for legiti¬ 
mation in the 18th century by Nadir Shah Afshar, 
and in the 19th by the Ming dynasty of Khokand. 
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TlMURIDS, a dynasty of Persia and Central 
Asia (771-913/1370-1507) founded by the conqueror 
Timur Lang [q.v], who rose to power within the Ulus 
Caghatay, a tribal confederation covering Transoxania 
and much of what is now northeastern Afghanistan. 
This was controlled by Turco-Mongolian military aris¬ 
tocracy, known as “Caghatay”, faithful to Mongol tra¬ 
ditions but Muslim and living in close contact with 
the settled population. 


1. History. 

2. Literature. 

3. Art and architecture. 

(a) The arts of the book and painting. 

(b) Architecture. 

(c) Ceramics. 

(d) Metalwork. 

4. Numismatics. 

1. History. 

Timur assumed leadership on 12 Ramadan 771/9 
April 1370, and spent the first years of rule in cam¬ 
paigns against Kh v 'arazm and the eastern Caghatayid 
Khanate. In 777-8/1375-7 he installed a Cinggisid 
protege, Tokhtamish [see toktamish] on the throne 
of the Blue (or White) Horde north of the Syr Darya. 
Tokhtamish soon took over the Golden Horde, and 
began a contest for power with Timur which ended 
only with Tokhtarnish’s defeat on the Kondurcha River 
near Samara in 793/1391. In 782/1380-1 Timur 
began campaigning in Persia, whose conquest he com¬ 
pleted in 795/1393. In his campaigns to India (800- 
1/1398-9), Syria (803/1400-1), and Anatolia (804/ 
1402), he achieved suzerainty but installed no admin¬ 
istration. In the east, he incorporated Kh"arazm, the 
cities just north of the Syr Darya and the Farghana 
Valley. He established forts near the Issyk Kul and 
claimed Kashghar, but we do not know what level 
of control he held there. In Persia he created a reg¬ 
ular administration, and he attempted to do the same 
in Arab ‘Irak and Adharbaydjan, but here his hold 
remained insecure. 

Timur ruled through a Cinggisid puppet khan, and 
acquired Cinggisid wives both for himself and for 
several of his sons, gaining the right to the title of 
giiregen or “royal son-in-law”, held by several of his 
descendants. At the same time, he patronised Islamic 
institutions and scholars. 

Timur left his realm divided into four sections, each 
under the family of one of his sons, ‘Umar Shaykh, 
Djahanglr, Miran Shah and Shah Rukh. His death 
on the eve of 17 Sha‘ban 807/18 February 1405 un¬ 
leashed a struggle for supreme power and struggles 
for supremacy within each of his sons’ regions. Kh u a- 
razm reverted to the Golden Horde, and Adharbaydjan 
fell to the Turkmen Kara Koyunlu in 810/1408. The 
victor in this succession struggle was Timur’s fourth 
son Shah Rukh [q.vi\, governor of Khurasan. Shah 
Rukh took Transoxania from his nephew Khalil Sultan 
b. Miran Shah and installed his own son Ulugh Beg 
[< 7 .y.] as governor in Samarkand on 27 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
811/13 May 1409. In 815/1413 he re-took Kh vv arazm, 
and in the course of two expeditions in 817/1414 
and 818/1415 asserted control over Fars and installed 
his son Ibrahim Sultan as governor. Kirman, Slstan 
and Khuzistan also had to be regained through force. 
In Dhu ’1 Ka‘da 823/November 1420 Shah Rukh 
wrested Adharbaydjan from the Kara Koyunlu, but 
for him, as for Timur, it proved easier to conquer 
than to hold. He had to mount two more expedi¬ 
tions, in 832/1429 and 838/1435, and contented him¬ 
self with the installation of Kara Koyunlu vassals of 
his own choosing. 

For some time, Shah RuHi held Timur’s domain 
and maintained formal suzerainty over the Ottomans 
and the sultans of Dihll, Bengal and Malwa in India. 
At first, he and Ulugh Beg pursued an aggressive pol¬ 
icy against the eastern Ca gh atavids and Djocids, wel¬ 
coming in his lands rival khans, but after a defeat 
on the Syr Darya in 830/1427, Ulugh Beg ceased to 
campaign, and the balance of power changed. The 
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eastern Ca gh atavids re-took Kashghar in 1435; in the 
1440s Abu ’1-Khayr Khan Uzbek took the northern 
Syr Darya region, and repeatedly raided Transoxania. 

Towards the end of Shah Rukh’s life, the death 
of several sons and major amirs and his own illness 
weakened central control. Due in part to disagree¬ 
ment with his wife Gawharshad, he was unable to 
choose a successor, and after his death on 25 Dh u 
’l-Hidjdja 850/13 March 1447, rival Timurid princes 
ravaged Khurasan and killed each other, damaging 
the prestige of Shah Rukh’s line. The event which 
aroused the greatest disapproval was the murder of 
the ruler Ulu gh Beg by his son ‘Abd al-Latif in Rama¬ 
dan 853/Oct.-Nov. 1449. 

The Kara Koyunlu Djahanshah. Shah Rukh’s gov¬ 
ernor in Adharbavdjan, expanded his power and by 
summer 856/1452 held ‘Irak and central and west¬ 
ern Persia, with the Tlmurids limited to Khurasan. 
Abarkuh, Kirman and Transoxania. Within the Tfmu- 
rid dynasty, a new figure emerged, sc. Mfran Shah’s 
grandson Abu SaTd [^.z/.], who had served Ulugh Beg 
on the Syr Darya borders. With the help of Abu 
’1-Kfiayr Khan he took Samarkand from Ulugh Beg’s 
line in Djumada I 855/June 1451. In 862/1458 he 
profited from confusion in Khurasan to take Harat, 
and in 863/1459 made it his capital. He now held 
Transoxania, Khurasan and Mazandaran, fending off 
attacks from the Uzbeks and from Husayn Baykara, 
a descendant of c Umar Shaykh operating from Kh w a- 
razm under Uzbek protection. In Shaman 872/end 
February 1468, Abu SaTd undertook a campaign 
against Adharbaydjan, hoping to retake the province 
and to halt the rise of the Ak Koyunlu. This expe¬ 
dition was badly planned, and despite initial successes, 
Abu SaTd was captured by the Ak Koyunlu and put 
to death on 22 Radjab 873/5 February 1469. 

Khurasan was now contested between Husayn 
Baykara and the Ak Koyunlu, promoting a Timurid 
protege, a descendant of Shah Rukh called Yadgar 
Muhammad. Husayn took Harat in 873/1469, lost it 
to the Ak Koyunlu, and retook it permanently in 
Safar 875/August 1470, inaugurating a period of great 
cultural florescence there. His realm included Balkh 
in the east; to the west, Bistam and Damghan; to the 
north Kh w arazm; and to the south, Kandahar and 
Slstan. The northern Timurid lands remained with 
Abu SaTd’s sons. The eldest, Sultan Ahmad, held 
highest place, in Samarkand and Bukhara. A younger 
brother, ‘Umar Shaykh, was centred on Farghana. 
Tashkent and the border regions were contested 
between these two and the Eastern Caghatayids. 
Badakhshan. Tirmidh, Caghaniyan, and Hisar were 
held by another brother, Sultan Mahmud. The bound¬ 
aries between the two parts of the Timurid realm 
remained relatively stable until near the end of Sultan 
Husayn’s life, despite attempts by both sides to gain 
territory. 

In 902/1497 Sultan Husayn’s son Badl‘ al-Zaman, 
governor of Balkh, rebelled, and despite an initial 
defeat by Sultan Husayn, his power increased until 
he controlled much of southern Afghanistan and was 
strong enough to threaten Harat in 903/1498. In the 
same year, Sultan Husayn faced rebellions from two 
other sons and had to cede the region of Balkh to 
Badl‘ al-Zaman. 

The death of Abu Sa c Id’s sons in 899-900/1494-5 
inaugurated a power struggle in Transoxania, in which 
contending princes pulled in allies from the Eastern 
Caghatayids and the Uzbeks under Muhammad 
ShaybanI Khan [</.*;.]. ShaybanI Khan was related to 
the Tlmurids by marriage, and spent the next sev¬ 


eral years contesting the region with them, most not¬ 
ably ‘Umar Shavkh’s son Zahlr al-Dln Babur f q.v.]. In 
1505-6 ShaybanI Khan crossed the Oxus. Husayn 
Baykara set off against him, but died on 11 Dhu ’I 
Hidjdja. 911/5 May 1506; ShaybanI took Harat on 
8 Muharram 913/20 May 1507, and soon thereafter 
much of Khurasan. 

ShaybanI’s death at the hands of the Safawids in 
Ramadan 916/December 1510 allowed Zahlr al-Dln 
Babur to regain power, but he was unable to hold 
Transoxania, and in 920/1514 left permanently for 
Kabul. The Uzbeks retook Transoxania and Balkh 
that year, but Badakhshan remained until ca. 1550 in 
the possession of Babur’s line. 

Government and administration 

Timur’s campaigns inflicted serious damage, but he 
restored many of the cities affected and he opened 
some new areas to agriculture; later succession strug¬ 
gles caused new ravages. Princes lacking cash allowed 
their soldiers to loot, even in their own provinces, 
and punished insubordinate rulers by devastating their 
regions. Slstan and Kirman suffered significantly in this 
way after Timur’s death. For Khurasan, the Timurid 
period was a prosperous one, athough it suffered in 
the disturbances after Shah Ruldi’s death. Shah Rukh. 
Abu SaTd and Sultan Husayn, along with many of 
their leading amirs, organised large-scale irrigation 
projects here. Transoxania, while actively developed 
under Timur, later declined in relation to Khurasan. 

Timur entrusted the highest government posts to 
the members of his personal, non-tribal following, who 
intermarried with his family, developing into a tight 
ruling elite. Their descendants continued to hold high 
positions up to the end of the dynasty. While the 
power of the tribes within the Ulus Caghatay had 
been reduced under Timur, it seems to have recov¬ 
ered thereafter, and by the end of the dynasty the 
Barlas, Djalayir, Arghun and Tarkhan appear promi¬ 
nently. Timurid administration—financial and mili¬ 
tary—was organised in two spheres, the Persian and 
the Turco-Mongolian, employing two sets of scribes, 
Persian and Caghatay. Persian bureaucrats, relatively 
powerless under Timur, increased their strength under 
later rulers, but Caghatay amirs usually held supervi¬ 
sory positions even within financial administration. 

Most provinces of the Timurid realm were gov¬ 
erned by princes, usually sons or grandsons of the 
ruler. Timur controlled his governors closely, and 
reserved to himself both major campaigns and osten¬ 
tatious cultural display. The later Timurid state was 
more decentralised. Shah Rukh maintained effective 
control over the military activities of his governors, 
but allowed greater fiscal and personal independence. 
The courts of Shiraz, Yazd and Samarkand now be¬ 
came centres of major cultural activity. Thus began 
a period of active princely patronage of architecture, 
calligraphy and miniature painting, and the develop¬ 
ment of a new literature in “Caghatay” Turkic, writ¬ 
ten sometimes in Uyghur script but more often in 
Arabic. 

Shah Rukh began the granting of large soyurghals 
[< 7 .z/.], landholdings with tax immunity, and he and 
his wife Gawharshad established major wakfi for reli¬ 
gious establishments. Under Sultan Husayn both wakf 
and soyurghal properties multiplied, leaving the dynasty 
without a secure tax base. Taxation was a contentious 
issue, expressed often as a conflict between Turco- 
Mongolian and Islamic practice (yasa and shari c a). 
Several rulers outlawed taxes not permitted by the 
shari c a, but most of these seem to have reappeared. 
Sultan Husayn attempted a centralising tax reform in 
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SIMPLIFIED GENEALOGY OF TlMURID RULERS 
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the name of Islam, but failed to achieve it. In Khura¬ 
san, this decentralisation fuelled cultural florescence, 
with a wealth of competing patrons among amirs and 
bureaucrats (M. Subtelny, Socio-economic bases of cultural 
patronage under the later Timurids, in TjfMES , xx [1988], 
479-505). Sultan Husayn’s court achieved lasting fame 
for its brilliance, especially in poetry and the arts of 
the book. Two towering figures presided here. One 
was ‘Abd al-Rahman Djami head of the 

Nakshbandiyya in Harat and a famed Persian poet. 
The other was Mir ‘All Shir NawaT [q.v.], compan¬ 
ion and official to Sultan Husayn, who became the 
supreme arbiter of poetic taste in Harat and is prob¬ 
ably the greatest Caghatay poet. 

The Tlmurid period was important also in reli¬ 
gious history. The two ( ulama } patronised by Timur 
and Shah Rukh. Sa‘d al-Din Taftazani (d. 793/1390 
[^.o.]) and Sayyid Sharif Djurdjani (d. 816/1413 [^.z>.]), 
produced commentaries widely used thereafter in 
madrasa curriculums. The great shrine complexes 
which the Timurids patronised, at Mashhad, Turkistan, 
Gazurgah and Mazar-i Sharif, continued to dominate 
the landscape and to attract pilgrims for centuries to 
come. Royal patronage contributed to the spectacu¬ 
lar rise of the Nakshbandiyya, founded by Baha* al- 
Dln Nakshband (d. 791/1389 [< q.v .]). Later Kh w adja 
‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar (d. 895/1490 [q.v. in Suppl.]) 
acquired enormous wealth and power through dynas¬ 
tic favour, along with systems of economic patronage. 

The Timurids fell to the Safawids and Uzbeks near 
the height of their cultural splendour, and the callig¬ 
raphers, literati, and miniaturists of Harat, seeking 
new patrons, carried Tlmurid styles and prestige to 
the surrounding regions, including India, where Zahir 
al-Dln Babur founded the later Tlmurid or Mu gh al 
dynasty [see mughals] in 1526. 
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(Beatrice F. Manz) 

2. Literature. 

During the Timurid period, three languages, Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabic, were in use. The major lan¬ 
guage of the period was Persian, the native language 
of the Tajik (Persian) component of society and the 
language of learning acquired by all literate and/or 
urban Turks. Persian served as the language of admin¬ 
istration, history, belles lettres, and poetry. 

The first member of the dynasty to show great 
interest in literature and the arts of book production 
was Shah Rukh’s son Prince Baysonghor, whose edition 
of Firdawsl’s Shah-nama was the standard for centuries 
until modern critical editions. The sumptuously illus¬ 
trated volumes produced for Baysonghor’s library are 
still treasured by museums and private collections. 

This period, which began with the death of Hafiz 
and ended with the death of Djarm [q.wi\, saw the 
great flowering of the gfiazal and the decline of the 
erudite, formalised court kaslda based on Arabic 
models. After the contributions of the great 6th/12th- 
and 7th/13th-century didactic poets of Sufism, Sana’!, 
'Attar, and RumI, who imbued the amatory vocabu¬ 
lary of Persian poetry with mystical significations, and 
with the influence of Sa'di, who did so much to give 
the ghazal its classical form, the language of the ghazal 
and the language of mysticism became so intertwined 
that by the 9th/15th century it was nearly impossi¬ 
ble to extricate the mystical threads from the non- 
mystical. This ambiguity becomes, from the Timurid 
period on, a hallmark of the Persian ghazal. Also dur¬ 
ing the period certain “baroquisms” and affectations 
are noticeable, primarily a marked tendency to use 
abstractions, a penchant for forms like the chrono¬ 
gram ( tankh [<?.r>.]) and the mu c amma [^.y.] (an enig¬ 
matic anagram of a name), and displays of technical 
proficiency in composing poetry, such as using only 
two-letter words in one line, three-letter words in the 
next, four-letter words in the next, etc. 

A major contribution to Persian literary history, 
and a work that had lasting influence, is Dawlatshah’s 
Tadhkirat al-shifara 3 (completed ca. 892/1487). This 
“memoir” of poets, containing biographical sketches 
and selections, did much to fix the canon of classical 
Persian poetry, and Djaml’s having become known 
as the “last classical Persian poet” is probably due 
more to the fact that he is mentioned toward the end 
of Dawlatshah’s work than to any objective assess¬ 
ment of literary history. 

Three other works produced during the period that 


achieved lasting fame are Kamal al-Din Husayn al- 
Wa'iz Kashifi’s Rawdat al-shuhada' and Anwdr-i Suhayll 
and Ibn-i Husam’s Khawaran-nama. The Rawdat al-shu- 
hada 3 , a martyrology of the Shi'I imams, is still today 
the primary text recited in Persia in sessions called, 
after the work, rawda-kh w ani. The Anwdr-i Suhayli is 
a reworking of Nasr Allah’s Persian translation of 
Ibn al-Mukaffa°s Arabic setting of the Bidpai fables, 
and the familiar and well-loved stories are cast into 
a fluid Timurid prose interspersed with lines of poetry. 
Ibn-i Husam’s Khawaran-nama is a poetic “epic” on 
the exploits of 'All b. Abl Talib, and it reflects not 
only the heroic legends that had accrued to the “Lion 
of God” over the centuries but also the blending of 
Sunni and Shi'I strains into a synthesis that is a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the religiosity of the period, and 
one that was ruptured forever by Safawid Shl'ism. 

Persian historiography was patronised as never 
before, and the period is rich in historical literature. 
The tone of the period was set by Sharaf al-Din 
YazdI’s Sharaf-nama, which was taken to be the model 
of refined history writing. Yazdfs style may strike the 
modern reader as florid and verbose, but he is re¬ 
strained in comparison with the highly rhetorical style 
of his predecessor, the Il-Khanid historian Wassaf al- 
Hadra, or with the laborious style of Rashid al-Dln’s 
Q[dmi e al-tawankh , and he intersperses his prose with 
poetry in order to reinforce or highlight a point, a 
technique that can be seen in earlier works but which 
was used to great effect by Yazdl and his successors. 
The style was continued by Mlrkh w and {Rawdat al- 
safa 3 ); KlTandamlr [Habib al-siyar ); and other historians 
of the period, like Hafiz-i Abru, the author of Maffmd 
al-tawankh, Faslh Kh w afi, author of Mudfmal-i Faslhi, 
and Kamal al-Din 'Abd al-Razzak Samarkand!, author 
of the Matla c -i sa ( dqyn (a history from the Il-Khanid 
Abu Sa'Id to the Timurid Abu Sa'Id). To this should 
be added Zayn al-Din Mahmud Wasift’s gossipy Baddy i* 
al-wakayF (ed. A.N. Boldyrev, 2nd ed. Tehran 1349), 
an interesting source that provides much information 
on the madjlis setting in which much of late Timurid 
literary culture was conducted. 

What is now called Caghatay Turkish, which was 
then called simply tiirki, was the native and “home” 
language of the Tlmurids throughout the period, and 
it was used sporadically as a literary medium also. It 
was written initially in the Uyghur script, a survival 
from the Mongol period, and later in the Arabic 
script. Surviving from the early years of the dynasty 
is a poetic anthology produced in 835/1431 in Yazd 
for Djalal al-Din Flruzshah that contains poetry in 
Turkish written in the Uy gh ur script. The splendid 
Mi'rddf-nama (Paris, B.N., Suppl. turc 190), also ascribed 
to Shah Rukh’s reign, is similarly in Turkish written in 
the Uyghur script. Turkish poetry was much in vogue 
in Harat during Sultan Husayn’s reign, and poets like 
SakkakI, Lutfi, Shaykhim Suhayll, the prolific 'Ail- 
Shlr Nawa 1 !, and Sultan Husayn himself produced 
highly Persianate poetry in Caghatay Turkish. Clearly, 
at the time of the “Harat renaissance” Turkish was 
thought to be in need of patronage, for, as Sultan 
Husayn says of 'All-Shir Nawa’I in his Apologia , “those 
whose names have been mentioned and descriptions 
penned have banqueted in the assembly of Persian 
poetry and exhibited their ability to swim in the 
sea of Persian, but until today no one has clothed 
those virgins of meaning with a Turkish garb, and 
these musk-scented elegantes have remained veiled in 
their nakedness in the oblivion of poetical talent, and 
these angelic beauties have not been able to mani¬ 
fest their charm because of their lack of raiment. . .. 
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He has infused life into the dead body of the Turkish 
language with his messianic breath. He has clothed 
those revivified ones with embroidery and silks woven 
with a Turkic warp and woof.” A useful anthology 
of Turkish poetry produced during the period is to be 
found in c All-Shir Nawa’T’s own tadhkira , the Marsalis 
al-nafayis. 

Although others wrote Caghatay prose (notably 
Sultan Husayn and "Alt-Shir Nawa’T), the great mon¬ 
ument of Caghatay prose is Babur’s memoirs, the 
Babur-nama , fittingly produced by the last scion of the 
dynasty in Central Asia. While Sultan Husayn’s and 
"Alt-Shir Nawa’I’s prose is a caique on very ornate 
and rhetorical Persian models, Babur’s writing records 
a simple, straightforward Turkish as it must have been 
spoken. 

As it had been prior to the Ttmurids and contin¬ 
ued to be after them, Arabic was the language par 
excellence of science, philosophy, theology and the reli¬ 
gious sciences. Much of the astronomical work of 
Ulugh Beg and his co-workers "Alt Kush! and Ghiyath 
al-Dtn Djamghld Kashi is in Arabic, although they 
also wrote in Persian. Theological works, like those 
of Mas"ud b. "Umar TaftazanI, are generally in Arabic. 

Bibliography : For a general survey of the 
Caghatay literature of the period, with further ref¬ 
erences, see turks. III. Literature, and for Persian 
literature, Browne, LHP> iii, 159 ff, and Rypka, 
History of Iranian literature , 279-90, and the bibl. at 
767 ff. (W.M. Thackston) 

3. Art and architecture. 

(a) The arts of the book and painting. 

Patronage of the arts by the Timurid ruling house, 
an activity whose primary objective has been explained 
as political legitimisation and cultural assimilation, 
centred mainly on the production of books. The cumu¬ 
lative result of this wholesale sponsorship, with its 
refined visual canon and idiom, was to establish a 
benchmark for excellence but also criteria for the 
judgment of artistic quality and achievement. Concep¬ 
tual, formal, and technical developments in secular 
and religious books, encompassing calligraphy, paint¬ 
ing, drawing, illumination and binding, had an endur¬ 
ing impact on subsequent production, and, more 
broadly, visual culture. The court patronage model 
established by such enlightened Timurid patrons as 
Shah Rukh, Baysonghor and Husayn Baykara, pro¬ 
vided the model for Ak Koyunlu, Ottoman, Safawid, 
and Mu gh al patrons that endured long after the house 
of Timur had faded away. 

Despite textual references to his acquisition of artists 
and craftsmen from cities in western Persia, there is 
no evidence that Timur sponsored the production of 
illustrated manuscripts in Samarkand. Accounts writ¬ 
ten by the contemporaries Ibn ‘Arabshah and Sharaf 
al-Dln "All Yazdl testify to the practice of figural wall- 
painting during his reign, but these too are uncor¬ 
roborated by physical evidence. 

The earliest documented visual record of Timurid 
patronage is a corpus of illustrated books commis¬ 
sioned by Iskandar b. "Umar Shaykh, governor ofFars 
between 1409 and 1413. These twelve manuscripts 
are dedicated to him, and most of their colophons 
contain calligraphers’ signatures, mention places such 
as Shiraz and Isfahan, and have dates ranging between 
1410 and 1413. Other manuscripts attributed to his 
patronage suggest that it began as early as 1397; how¬ 
ever, Shiraz had been an important centre for book 
production before Timurid political hegemony, as evi¬ 
denced by manuscripts associated with Muzaffarid 
patrons. Some continuity between these traditions is 


apparent in Iskandar b. "Umar Shaykh’s manuscripts, 
particularly in their format, spatial construction, organi¬ 
sation and illumination. Following the ruler Ahmad 
Djalavir’s death in 1410, artists who had worked for 
him in Ba gh dad may have moved to Shiraz seeking 
patronage from Iskandar b. "Umar Shayldi, thus pro¬ 
viding him with access to developments in painting 
formulated under the Djalavirids. 

Iskandar b. "Umar Shaykh’s manuscripts are mainly 
anthologies by various authors, essentially didactic in 
tone, and, with rare exceptions small (Anthologies: Lis¬ 
bon, Gulbenkian Foundation dated 813/1411; London, 
BL, dated 813-14/1410-11; Istanbul, TSK dated 
816/1413). The recently developed nastaHik script was 
used in all of them. Illustrations range from straight¬ 
forward narrative illustration to charts and diagram¬ 
matic depictions, and marginal narratives unconnected 
to the text. Most striking is a series of illuminated 
full-page designs that mark structural divisions in the 
book, illuminated thumb-pieces, and tinted drawings, 
often based on Chinese motifs, that exceed any textual 
requirement, and display extraordinary inventiveness. 

Iskandar b. "Umar Shaykh was taken prisoner by 
Shah Rukh in 816/1413, at which time Shah Rukh 
acquired the treasury’s contents, no doubt including its 
manuscripts. The impact of Iskandar b. "Umar Shaykh’s 
manuscripts was manifest throughout the 15th cen¬ 
tury, as both components and entire compositions are 
copied repeatedly. Presumably Shah Rukh also employed 
calligraphers and artists who had worked for Iskandar 
b. "Umar Shaykh because the painting practised in 
Shiraz during the subsequent governorship of Ibrahim 
Sultan (1414-35) largely returns to the illustrative tra¬ 
ditions associated with the MuzafFarids, and is markedly 
different from that in Harat. The best-known manu¬ 
scripts commissioned by Ibrahim Sultan are a Sfadh- 
nama of FirdawsI ca. 1435 (Oxford, Bodleian) and the 
Zafar-nama (dispersed), the earliest illustrated panegyric 
of his grandfather Timur. 

Harat became and remained the pre-eminent cen¬ 
tre of patronage, but satellite artistic centres grew up 
at Shiraz, Samarkand and other places as a result of 
the Timurid custom of appointing princes as regional 
governors. Support for poets, historians, calligraphers 
and artists—driven by the royal tradition of patron¬ 
age and participation in poetry and calligraphy—estab¬ 
lished a network of competing cultural centres that 
encouraged the movement of artisans between courts. 
Calligraphic exercises written by Bayson gh or and 
Kur’ans copied by Ibrahim Sultan survive, and both 
princes designed epigraphic programmes for architec¬ 
ture as public expressions of piety. Contributing to the 
complexity of patronage networks during Shah Rukh’s 
rule and later, was a broadening patronage base, one 
made possible by socio-economic change resulting from 
a freer distribution of the soyurghals [</.y.]. 

Important for the production of new historical, 
poetic, scientific and epic manuscripts was the collect¬ 
ing of books and loose materials comprising calligra- 
phies, drawings, and paintings made under the Il-Khans, 
MuzafFarids, Mamluks and Djalavirids which could 
act as models and offer a constant point of return in 
the development and refinement of new stylistic vo¬ 
cabularies and repertoires. The diversity of models 
available is manifest in the group of manuscripts com¬ 
missioned by Shah Rukh in the course of his reign. 
Among these are historical works written by Hafiz-i 
Abru. One of the earliest is the Kulliyyat-i tankh , dated 
818-19/1415-16 (Istanbul, TSK); its illustrations are 
evidence for the transfer of artists from Iskandar b. 
"Umar Shaykh’s atelier at Shiraz to Harat. A second 
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work by Hafiz-i Abru, the Madjma* al-tawankh dated 
829/1425 (Istanbul, TSK), is characterised by its large 
numbers of illustrations, their horizontal rectangular 
format and their spare appearance, all features con¬ 
nected to an early 14th-century prototype, the Djami* 
al-tawankh of Rashid al-Din Tabfb. These Tlmurid 
paintings have been labelled as displaying the “his¬ 
torical style”. Two volumes of poetry made for Shah 
Rukh show an aesthetic different from illustrations in 
his historical manuscripts. The first, Nizam! Gandjawf’s 
Khamsa dated 1431 in Harat (St. Petersburg, State 
Hermitage), is illustrated by paintings much like those 
made for his son Baysunghur. The second, ‘Attar’s 
Sitta, is dated 841/1438 in Harat (Istanbul, TIEM) 
and combines an extensive programme of illumina¬ 
tion with polished, coloured Chinese papers painted 
with gold landscapes, patterns of flowing water, pome¬ 
granates, vines, and bird and flower subjects. 

The Sitta manuscript signals one of many instances 
of the renewed impact of Ming dynasty Chinese vocab¬ 
ularies and forms in Tlmurid painting and illustration. 
There were numerous exchanges between the Tlmurid 
and Ming courts until ca. 1425. For example, in 822/ 
1419, Ghiyath al-Din Nakkash, a painter in Bayson¬ 
ghor’s retinue, joined an embassy to Peking and re¬ 
corded his observations during the journey. 

Although Baysonghor’s patronage is attested as early 
as 1411, the majority of manuscripts made for him 
are dated between 1426 and 1433; many of them are 
illustrated poetic texts. Two calligraphers, DjaTar al- 
Tabrizi and Muhammad b. Husam, dominate this 
production. The most important of these manuscripts 
are an Anthology (Florence, I Tatti) and a Gulistan of 
Sa c d! (Dublin, GB) both completed in 830/1426-7, a 
Kabila wa-Dimna of Abu ’1-Ma‘al! Nasr Allah dated 
833/1429 (Istanbul, TSK), and a Shah-nama of Firdaws! 
dated 833/1430 (Tehran, Gulistan Library). This group 
evinces a unity of conception, a consistently high qual¬ 
ity of paper, ink and pigments, and harmony between 
image, illumination and calligraphy, and a technical 
execution of a level rarely equalled. Further refine¬ 
ments are made to the Djalayirid pictorial tradition— 
in some instances direct restatements of Djalayirid 
paintings—probably resulting from Baysonghor’s ac¬ 
quisition of manuscripts and practitioners after his 
capture of Tabriz in 1420. The paintings expand to 
fill the page with a minimal amount of relevant text; 
compositions are strictly controlled and depict an 
abstracted and idealised realm, an effect heightened 
by radiant colour and minute attention to detail and 
surface that allows each item to be completely legible. 

According to the sources, DjaTar directed produc¬ 
tion at Baysonghor’s kitab-khana [see maktaba], and 
one document, the ‘ ardadasht, lists the projects under¬ 
way there. Analysed in conjunction with the manu¬ 
scripts and a vast array of drawings and designs bound 
into albums (Istanbul, TSK H. 2152; and Berlin, SPK 
Diez A. fols. 70-3), the design process of codification 
and distillation used at the workshop can be recon¬ 
structed. Artists followed a series of strict conventions 
and idioms that, in turn, were governed by the final 
context of the drawing or painting. 

Production at Harat continued after Baysonghor’s 
death. Manuscripts made for members of the Tfmu¬ 
rid house include a Shah-nama for Muhammad DjukI 
ca. 1444 (London, RAS), and a Khamsa for Tsmat al- 
Dunya dated 849/1445-6 (Istanbul, TSK). Litde is 
known about production between ca. 1447 and 1470, 
when numerous attacks on Tlmurid Khurasan and 
occupations of Harat led to the migration of artists to 
Kara Koyunlu and Ak Koyunlu courts in western Persia. 


Harat once again became a high-level centre of 
book production under the last Tlmurid ruler, Sultan 
Husayn Baykara (r. 875-912/1470-1506 [?.».]), and 
the statesman, poet, and man of letters Mir ‘All Shfr 
NawaT [q.vi\. A Zafar-nama dated 872/1467-8 (Balti¬ 
more, Johns Hopkins University) is the earliest manu¬ 
script associated with Sultan Husayn Baykara; its 
paintings are invested with political overtones. 

In Harat! painting of the late 15th century, com¬ 
positions from earlier in the century are re-used, and 
much like the rhetorical complexity of contemporary 
poetry, the relationships between new and old paint¬ 
ings become increasingly intricate. The formal, static 
qualities of painting under Baysonghor are replaced 
by freer compositions in which figural interaction and 
the activities of everyday life are emphasised. The 
temporal aspects of the narrative are also reintroduced 
and many of the texts chosen for illustration are mys¬ 
tical or Sufi in nature. These developments in paint¬ 
ing are clearly seen in a Bustdn of Sa ( d7 dated 893/ 
1488 at Harat (Cairo, General Egyptian Book Organ¬ 
isation) made for Sultan Husayn Baykara and a Khamsa 
of Nizami commissioned by Amfr ‘All Farsf Barlas, 
dated 900/1494-95 (London, BM). The formal qual¬ 
ities of painting take on the role of content. Some 
techniques are further perfected, notably filigree ( munab- 
bat-kdri), used for the doublures of bindings (e.g. Math- 
naun-i ma ( nam of Djalal al-Din Rum!, dated 887/1483 
[Istanbul, TIEM]), and decoupage used in manuscripts 
(.Diwan of Sultan Husayn Baykara ca. 1490 [Istanbul, 
TIEM]) and single-page calligraphies. 

Developments in late 15th-century painting previ¬ 
ously attributed to Bihzad [q.vi\, on the basis of com¬ 
ments made by his contemporaries and 16th-century 
writers, now seem to have been the inspiration of sev¬ 
eral artists. In particular, the late Timurid period is 
important for historiography and at this time bio¬ 
graphical notices on artists and calligraphers—Shah 
Muzaffar, Kasim c Ali, Mfrak Nakkash, and Sultan *Alf 
Mashhad!—begin to appear in contemporary chroni¬ 
cles, marking the increased value attached to paint¬ 
ing and painters, and the beginnings of art history 
writing as a genre. 
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Canby (ed.), op. cit., 39-54; Robinson, Fifteenth- 
century Persian painting: problems and issues, New York 
and London 1991; Lisa Golombek and Subtelny 
(eds.), Timurid art and culture. Iran and Central Asia in 
the fifteenth century, Leiden 1992 (esp. chs. by 
A. Adamova, R. Hillenbrand, Guner Inal, Priscilla 
P. Soucek and Eleanor Sims); Lentz, Dynastic imagery> 
in early Timurid wall painting, in Muqamas, x (1992), 
253-65; D. James, After Timur. Qur’ans of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, London 1992; Sims, The illustrated 
manuscripts of Firdausi’s Shahndma commissioned by princes 
of the House of Timur, in Ars Orientalis , xxii (1992), 
43-68; D.J. Roxburgh, Our works point to us. Album 
making, collecting, and art (1427-1565) under the Timurids 
and Safavids, Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania 
1996. (D.J. Roxburgh) 

(b) Architecture. 

Timurid architecture has been investigated on many 
levels and is well documented (early accounts are valu¬ 
able for the photographic record, but for most complete 
documentation on individual monuments, see Puga- 
chenkova 1981, O’Kane 1987, Golombek and Wilber 
1988). Some 300 monuments are noted in publica¬ 
tions and hundreds of others are mentioned in contem¬ 
porary texts. Architecture during the period of Timurid 
rule may be divided into three phases: (1) Imperial 
Timurid (1390-1405); (2) Metropolitan Timurid (1410- 
1445); and (3) Provincial styles (primarily, second half 
of 15th century). 

(1) Imperial Timurid. 

This age was dominated by the persona of the 
dynasty’s founder, Timur. Aware of architecture’s pow¬ 
ers, Timur built impressive monuments in both Samar¬ 
kand [q.v., for descriptions of monuments], his chosen 
capital, and Shahr-i Sabz [see kish], home of the 
Barlas tribe. These projects were characterised by 
mammoth scale, lavish glazed tile exteriors and painted 
interiors, tall, often ribbed, elliptical “double” domes, 
and experimental vaulting. The grandiosity of this style 
may be attributed to Timur’s self-image as Cingizid 
heir. Innovation resulted from the mingling of crafts¬ 
men from the many regions conquered by him. 

At Shahr-i Sabz Timur constructed a mausoleum 


near his father’s tomb for his fallen heir-designate 
Djahanglr (777-806/1375-1404) and the Ak Saray 
palace (781-98/1379-96) (Masson and Pugachenkova 
1978), built with craftsmen from Tabriz and Gurgandj 
[q.w.]. The Ak Saray portal, the only element remain¬ 
ing (50.93 m wide with an arch spanning 22 m), 
could be seen from a distance of 7 farsangs. According 
to Clavijo (tr. Le Strange, Embassy to Tamerlane 1403- 
1406, London 1928), the vast courtyard lying behind 
this portal was surrounded by many rooms, including 
harem apartments, a dining hall, and other reception 
areas, as well as a vast garden. Of the mausoleum 
of Djahanglr (Dar al-Siyada, “Hadrat Imam”) only 
the imposing left pylon of the entrance block and a 
magnificent stone-lined crypt remain. Russian scholars 
reconstruct the mausoleum as a rectangle (50 m x 
70 m), with a square courtyard (or covered hall) in 
the centre and a tomb-chamber over the crypt at the 
rear, similar to the shrine of Kh w adja Ahmad Yasawl 
[q.v.\. Built by Timur at Turkestan in 799-801 /1397- 
99, the Yasawl shrine (65.5 m x 46.5 m) is as impres¬ 
sive as the buildings of Shahr-i Sabz. It consists of a 
monumental portal, followed by a large square domed 
hall, leading into the mausoleum of the shaykh. This 
axis is flanked by a series of rooms of different shapes, 
some with designated functions (masfyid, kitchen, din¬ 
ing hall). Because of its excellent state of preservation 
and the rich documentation, it provided L.Yu. 
Man’kovskaya (1985) with important insights into the 
craft of the architect, such as the dimensions of the 
gaz (see dhira c ; Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazdl, Zqfar-nama, 
ed. Muhammad ‘AbbasI, Tehran 1336/1957-8, ii, 16) 
and the geometrical analysis of plan, elevation, and 
decoration (see also Bulatov 1978). Calling it a 
“museum” of vaulting technology, G.A. Pugachenkova 
(1981) saw these experiments as critical to the inven¬ 
tion of the vault on intersecting arches in the next 
phase by Kiwam al-Dln Shiraz!. Architects associa¬ 
ted with Shiraz, either natives or their descendants, 
were particularly prominent in the Timurid court. 
Two architects with Shiraz! nisbas signed the tilework 
at Turkestan. Craftsmen from Tabriz and Isfahan cast 
a huge bronze cauldron and other artifacts for the 
shrine (A.A. Ivanov, 0 bronzov'ikh izdeliyakf kontsa XIV 
v. iz mavzoleya Khodza Ahmeda Tasevi, in Srednyaya aziya 
i ee sosedi v drevnosti i srednevekov’e , ed. B.A. Litvinskiy, 
Moscow 1981, 68-84). 

But it was in Samarkand that Timur chose to make 
his mark (for descriptions of specific monuments, see 
Samarkand). Prior to his return from the Indian cam¬ 
paign, Timur’s building activities here were limited 
to the citadel and two suburban gardens, described 
by texts as exceedingly beautiful, of the cahar-bagh 
type, divided into four sections by axial canals, with 
a pavilion at the intersection. They were built for his 
wives but used for the reception of ambassadors and 
other occasions (L. Golombek, The gardens of Timur: 
new perspectives, in Muqarnas, xii [1995], 137-47). A series 
of cube-like mausoleums, notable for exquisite tile- 
work, were erected along the lane leading up the 
slope of the old city to the shrine of Kutham b. 
‘Abbas [^.y.] (the “Shah-i Zinda”) by female members 
of his family and prominent amirs (Nemtseva 1977). 
Timur’s masdfid al-dfamF (“Blbf Khanum”), founded 
on 14 Ramadan 801/21 May 1399 (Yazdl, ii, 144-7) 
at the north end of the city, borrows many features 
from imperial architecture: colossal scale (109 m x 
167 m), impressive towering facade, flanked by 
towers, and “green” tiled domes, signifying imperial 
power. An earthquake in 1897 destroyed much of 
what had already fallen in ruins, but the four axial 
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units around the courtyard remained, and the mosque 
has been fully restored. Minarets spring from the four 
comers and pairs of minarets flank both entrance por¬ 
tal and kibla-iwan. A large elliptical dome set on a 
cylindrical drum rises over the cruciform mihrab hall. 
The bulk of this mihrab hall, which is roofed by a 
second, shallower dome on squinches, is so enormous 
that it dwarfs the adjoining columned halls (once sup¬ 
ported by some 480 stone columns). Smaller domed 
halls behind the side twins provide visual accents to 
the lateral axis. In addition to the other usual deco¬ 
rative techniques, unglazed terracotta was used on the 
kibla-iwan for the foundation inscription (801/1399), 
repeating the genealogy above the stone entrance 
portal (806/1403-4), which links Timur to Cingiz 
IOian. When Timur reviewed the progress of the pro¬ 
ject in 807/1404, he considered the scale too mod¬ 
est, had it torn down and rebuilt, and executed the 
supervisors. 

In 805/1403 the heir-presumptive, Muhammad 
Sultan, had died and was brought to Samarkand for 
burial in his madrasa-khanakah complex. This was one 
of the first Timurid ensembles planned around a 
mutual courtyard. In 807/1404 Timur commissioned 
a mausoleum to adjoin this courtyard, today known 
as the Gur-i Mfr, which eventually became his own 
tomb (later burials include Shah Rukh and Ulugh 
Beg [<?.»».]) (Les mosquees de Samarcand , 1905). Although 
not of mammoth scale, its melon-shaped turquoise 
ribbed dome evokes grandeur and elegance. 

Decoration. Timur’s major buildings were lavishly 
reveted in glazed tile: carved and glazed terracotta, 
haji-rangi (a technique similar to cuerda seca in which 
the design is incised and/or drawn with a greasy sub¬ 
stance to separate colours), mosaic tile (tiles of differ¬ 
ent colours are cut into shapes to form patterns), and 
hazdr-baf( lit. “thousand-weave”, also known as banna’i, 
“mason’s” technique, simulating the pattern of ma¬ 
sonry, consisting of glazed bricks or ends of bricks, 
set into a matrix of unglazed bricks to form geometric 
and epigraphic patterns to cover large surfaces). Plas¬ 
tered interiors were often painted with gold and lapis 
designs, and vaults were filled with cascades of mukamas 
[q.v], dados of hexagonal glazed tiles, turquoise or 
green, lined walls. 

(2) Metropolitan Timurid. 

During the reign of Shah Rukh, major building 
projects were undertaken by his wife Gawhar Shad 
and several of his powerful viziers and amirs, such as 
PTr Ahmad b. Ishak al-Kh w afT and Dj alal al-Dfn Ffruz 
Shah (O’Kane i 987; Allen 1981). Near the citadel 
within the old walled city, Shah Rukh built a madrasa- 
khanakah complex (non-extant) and rebuilt the chief 
bazaars in fired brick. Gawhar Shad undertook two 
major projects, both designed by the brilliant archi¬ 
tect Kiwam al-Din b. Zayn al-Din Shirazi. These 
were the masdjid al-d}ami c of Mashhad [</.z>.] (819- 
21/1416-18; Baysonghor b. Shah Rukh [ q.v] signed 
the inscription on the kibla-iwan) and the masdjid al- 
d^amf and madrasa ensemble (later designated as the 
“Musalla”) west of the old city of Harat [q.v] (820- 
41/1417-38). While the mosque at Mashhad has a 
classic four-ui« 2 « plan, the madrasa, only fragments of 
which remained after the destruction of the “Musalla” 
in 1885, must have shown the same innovative fea¬ 
tures as three other madrasas built at the same time 
but still preserved: at Samarkand and Bukhara (simul¬ 
taneously by Ulugh Beg, 820-3/1417-21) and at 
Khargird (the Ghiyathiyya, by the vizier Plr Ahmad 
al-Kh w afT, completed 848/1444-5). The latter was also 
built by Kiwam al-Din but completed by Ghiyath al- 


Din Shirazi after the master’s death in 842/1438. 
The shrine of Kh K adja c Abd Allah al-Ansari [q.v.] at 
Gazur Gah, built by Shah Rukh in 829-32/1425-9, 
resembles a madrasa but is actually a monumentalised 
funerary enclosure (hazira), the religious proscription 
against mausoleum, yet allowing for an awe-inspiring 
structure (Golombek 1969). All of these buildings stress 
symmetry and rationality, with impressive facades, cor¬ 
ner towers or minarets (at Samarkand all four cor¬ 
ners have minarets), and a well-defined entrance block, 
accessed through a polygonal vestibule, leading later¬ 
ally to two public halls for lectures or prayer. The 
Khargird madrasa has two domed halls, a masdjid with 
its dome resting on recumbent arches, and a lecture 
hall with an extraordinary lantern dome on inter¬ 
secting arches. This innovative design repeats and im¬ 
proves on Kiwam al-Dm’s mausoleum for Bayson gh or 
in the Harat mausoleum. The transition from square 
walls to circular dome is effected not by squinches 
bridging the corners, as had been the practice for 
centuries, but by opening the walls to form arches, 
intersecting in the corners. Plaster ribs rise from the 
arched recesses to create a sense of flotation in space. 

Major monuments continue the same decorative 
techniques except for carved and glazed terracotta, 
which disappears, and haft-rangi tilework becomes less 
prominent. Inset technique is further developed (com¬ 
posite mosaic tiles are set into larger designs). Plaster 
mukamas ornament in vaulting gives way to the arch- 
net (a network of intersecting plaster ribs, forming 
stellate patterns). 

(3) Provincial styles. 

During the second half of the 9th/15th century, 
quality and quantity of major projects declined in 
Khurasan. Most buildings were poorly constructed and 
sparsely decorated (except for royal sponsorship). 
Economical haft-rangi tilework resumed popularity. 
Complex vault construction gave way to simple cor¬ 
belling, concealed by fancy plasterwork. Sultan Husayn 
Baykara [see husayn (b. Mansur)] and Mir "Alt Shir 
NawaT [q.v] were the major patrons, although many 
officials and aristocracy built minor constructions, such 
as funerary enclosures, hazira. Most notable were the 
royal madrasa and dynastic mausoleum of Sultan 
Husayn in Harat and the Ikhlasivva complex of 
NawaT, which included a masdfid al-$ami\ a madrasa 
and khanakdh , a dar al-hujffaz (place for Kur’an read¬ 
ing), a hospital, and a bath (M. Subtelny, A Timurid 
educational and charitable foundation: the Ikhlasiyya complex 
of e Ali Shir Nava’i in 15th-century Herat and its endow¬ 
ment, in JAOS, cxi/1 [1991], 38-61). Only four minarets 
of Sultan Husayn’s madrasa remain, and nothing of 
NawaT’s complex. NawaT’s extensive patronage is 
eulogized by Kh w andamlr [q.v], but only his restora¬ 
tion of the Kartid mosque of Harat and several cara¬ 
vanserais testify to his building activity. Outside the 
walled city on the east new suburbs were encouraged 
through the digging of the Dj uv-vi Naw by Abu Sa £ Id 
[^. 0 .], which enabled the creation of many garden 
estates, including Sultan Husayn’s famous Bagh-i 
Pjahan-Ara. 

The provinces benefited from the attention of local 
Timurid governors or their Turkmen replacements. 
Yazd under Mir Cakmak Sham! developed new sub¬ 
urbs with superb monuments, and SufY orders (e.g. 
the Ni £ mat-Allahiyya [q.v]) acquired magnificent kha- 
nakahs and mausoleums (in Yazd, Taft, Bundarabad, 
Maybud and Abrandabad; see Afshar 1969). The charac¬ 
teristic Timurid mosque in this region incorporated 
adaptations of the long transverse halls found in the 
old mastQid al-Qami f of Yazd (late 8th/14th century 
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Masdjid al-Djami* of Timur, Samarkand, ground plan. 
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additions), either flanking the kibla dome or as a 
“winter” mosque unit. Little remains of Turkmen con¬ 
struction at Tabriz, except for the “Blue Mosque” 
(Muzaffariyya, 1465), a multi-purpose institution, with 
a central dome, surrounded by arcades and followed 
by a small domed masdjid, possibly with crypt below. 
Its type relates to such complex mausoleums as the 
c Ishrat-khana of Samarkand (ca. 869/1464; M.E. 
Masson, et alii, Mavzolei Ishratkhana , Tashkent 1958), 
built by Hablba Sultan Begum, the wife of Abu SaTd. 
At Kumm and throughout Mazandaran, new mau¬ 
soleums were erected at Shi* I shrines, mostly tomb 
towers of modest scale (B. O’Kane, Timurid stucco 
decoration , in AI, xx [1984], 61-84). Architecture in 
Shlrwan (Palace of the Shlrwanshahs at Baku; Bre- 
tanitskiy 1966) continues the fine stone masonry tra¬ 
dition of this region, untouched by the Timurid 
“Metropolitan” style. 

Bibliography : Commission Imperial Archeolo- 
gique, Les mosquees de Samarcand. I. Le Gour-Emir , St. 
Petersburg 1905; E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler, 
Berlin 1918; E. Cohn-Wiener, Turan, Berlin 1930; 
R. Byron, Timurid Monuments in Afghanistan , in Procs. 
Third International Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology , 
Leningrad 1935, 34-8; Pope, Survey of Persian art; 
G.A. Pugacenkova and L. Yu. Rempel, Vldayushciesya 
pamy&tniki arkhitekturi Uzbekistana , Tashkent 1958; 
L.S. Bretanitskiy, ^odcestvo Azerbaydzana XII-XV v.v. 
i ego mesto v arkfitekiure perednego vostoka, Moscow 1966; 
Iradj Afshar, Yadgarha-yi Yazd , Tehran 1969; 
L. Golombek, The Timurid shrine at Gazur Gah, 
Toronto 1969; N.B. Nemtseva, The origins and archi¬ 
tectural development of the Shah-i /findeh, tr. J.M. Rogers, 
in Iran , xv (1977), 51-73; M.E. Masson and Puga- 
chenkova, Shahr-i sabz from Timur to Ulugh Beg , tr. 
J.M. Rogers, in Iran, xvi (1978), 103-26, xviii (1980), 
121-43; M.S. Bulatov, Geometriceskayo. gannonizatsiya 
v arfchitekture Sredney Aziy IX-XV w., Moscow 1978; 
T. Allen, A catalogue of toponyms and monuments of 
Timurid Herat , Cambridge, Mass. 1981; Pugachen- 
kova, Chefs-d'oeuvre d'architecture de PAsie Centrale XIV e - 
XV e siecle, Paris 1981; L. Yu. ManTcovskaya, Toward 
the study of forms of Central Asian architecture at the end 
of the 14th c.—the Khvajeh Ahmad Yasavl mausoleum, 
tr. L. Golombek, in Iran, xxiii (1985), 109-28 [Russ, 
publ. 1962]; B. O’Kane, Timurid architecture in 
Khurasan, Costa Mesa, Calif. 1987; L. Golombek and 
D. Wilber, The Timurid architecture of Iran and Turan , 
Princeton 1988, 2 vols. (Lisa Golombek) 

(c) Ceramics. 

Ceramic production in this period was strongly 
influenced by imported Chinese blue-and-white porce¬ 
lains, travelling primarily by sea but also with embassies 
over land. The idea of painting in cobalt under a 
clear glaze, and initially the cobalt itself, was imported 
by the Chinese from the Middle East to suit the taste 
of the many foreigners (Muslims) employed by the 
Mongols. These wares were highly successful in the 
Muslim West, where they began to appear in Syria 
and Egypt in the late 14th century (P.J. Riis and 
V. Poulsen, Hama: les verreries et poteries medievales, iv/2 
of Hama, Fouilles et recherches de la Fondation Carlsberg 
1931-38, Copenhagen 1957). Large quantities of Chi¬ 
nese porcelain were amassed in the collections of the 
Topkapi Sarayi Museum, Istanbul (R. Krahl (ed.), 
Chinese ceramics in the Topkapi Sarayi Museum , London 
1986) and in the Porcelain House of Shah £ Abbas at 
the shrine of Ardabll (J.A. Pope, Chinese porcelains from 
the Ardebil shrine, Baltimore 1956). They were widely 
imitated in the Islamic world thereafter, and much 
confusion has beset attempts to differentiate produc¬ 


tion centres on the basis of decoration alone. The 
following discussion incorporates findings based on pet¬ 
rographic analyses (study of the mineralogy and tech¬ 
nology of the body fabric in thin-section; Mason and 
Golombek 1990; for results of recent studies, see 
Golombek, Mason, and Bailey 1996). 

The Tlmurids’ passion for Chinese blue-and-white 
is attested in miniature paintings, in Clavijo’s report, 
and accounts of gifts requested by Muslim visitors to 
the Ming court (E. Bretschneider, Chinese intercourse with 
the countries of Central and Western Asia in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, in The China Review, v/1-4 [1876-7], 13-40, 1 GO- 
32, 165-82, 227-41). However, imports could not satisfy 
local demand. In 1402 Timur brought home potters 
from Damascus (Clavijo, tr. Le Strange, 287-8), where 
they were already making fine imitations of Chinese 
porcelain. They introduced Samarkand potters to 
stonepaste (frit-ware) technology and the repertory of 
Yuan motifs. Although no kilns of this period have 
been found at Samarkand, petrographic analysis of 
dozens of sherds unearthed in the Timurid citadel 
indicate a single source of origin in the region. The 
use of sand for quartz, which constitutes the bulk of 
the stonepaste fabric, also points to Syrian practice, 
as does the frequent occurrence of a spiky blossom 
peculiar to Syrian blue-and-white wares. 

Ulugh Beg’s edict of 814/1411 (J.E. Woods, Timur's 
genealogy, in Intellectual studies on Islam: essays written in 
honor of Martin B. Dickson, ed. M. Mazzaoui and V.B. 
Moreen, Salt Lake City 1990, 115) permitting foreign 
craftsmen and others to return home dispersed this 
technology and repertory to other pottery-producing 
centres in Persia, while still others returned to 
Damascus and Anatolia. Prior to the Mongol conquest, 
Nlshapur had a long history as a centre for pottery 
production (C. Wilkinson, Nishapur: pottery of the early 
Islamic period, New York 1973). In response to new 
demands from the court at Harat for luxury pottery, 
Nlshapur production was revived. In the second half 
of the century, this city produced wares resembling 
Cizhou pottery, painted in black under a transparent 
turquoise glaze. Four of these bear dates (1468-95; 
see Lane 1957, pi. 20A; Reitlinger 1958, fig. 12) and 
are characterised by scrollwork scratched through the 
black pigment. Nlshapur was the chief producer of 
this style, as revealed through comparison with sherds 
found at a Nlshapur kiln (unpublished), but others 
were made at Mashhad. Imitations have been found 
in Khurasan, Slstan, Central Asia and Anatolia 
(“Miletus” ware; J.W. Hayes, Excavations at Sarachane 
in Istanbul, ii, The pottery, Princeton 1992). The dom¬ 
inant line of production at Nlshapur consisted of imi¬ 
tations of Chinese blue-and-white, particularly of the 
Xuande period. Large dishes, bordered with Chinese 
wave-and-crest motifs, have floral designs with groups 
of peonies, chrysanthemums, or lichees, or animals in 
vegetation. The cobalt is often “heaped-and-piled” 
(applied in light and heavy tones, sometimes in relief) 
affecting the Chinese manner. A second blue-and- 
white group features interlaced stellate patterns with 
scale-fill or hatching. Both types bear the hallmark of 
the Nlshapur pottery on the exterior, a scroll made 
up of double volutes (“double-scroll” motif), sometimes 
with foliate elements. The city continued to make fine 
pottery into the Safawid period, as attested by a dish 
dating to 929/1522-3 and naming Nlshapur as its 
place of manufacture (Golombek and Mason 1995). 

The Mashhad workshop has been identified through 
sampling of two dated pieces: a small green-painted 
pot (848/1444-5, Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Museum, 
no. 1888.570; Grube 1974) and a blue-painted floral 
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dish similar to the Nlshapur “peony” group (878/ 
1473-4, St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum, no. 
VG2650; A.A. Ivanov 1980). Mashhad dishes often 
use a wave-and-crest border for the rim which resem¬ 
bles a caterpillar. Possibly also from Mashhad come 
the series of deep bowls and handled mugs bearing 
sinuous dragons (Grube 1988-9). The founding of a 
workshop in Mashhad was probably in response to 
the increased pilgrimage trade resulting from Shah 
Rukh’s build-up of the city. 

A minor workshop in an unidentified region sup¬ 
plied blue-and-white pottery of inferior quality to ports 
on the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, as pots of 
the same petrofabric were found at Slraf [q.vi\ and 
in East Africa. 

Toward the end of the 9th/15th century, the 
Turkmen dynasties founded a pottery in the Tabriz 
region, importing potters from Khurasan for this pur¬ 
pose. The geology of the region did not easily sup¬ 
port stonepaste production, and a glassy substitute 
gave poor results (Mason and Golombek 1990). 
Nevertheless, potters initially made finely-painted wares 
in the Khurasan style and, later, mass-produced wares. 
The first phase is characterised by very precise draw¬ 
ing and resembles early Iznik blue-and-white pottery 
(for example, dish in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
illus. in Reitlinger 1938, fig. 33). Some of these pot¬ 
ters were probably among those named in Ottoman 
documents as having worked on a building in Istanbul 
(G. Necipoglu, From international Timurid to Ottoman: a 
change of taste in sixteenth-century ceramic tiles , in Muqamas , 
vii [1990], 136-70). The second phase, which con¬ 
tinued into the 10th/16th century, comprises a wide¬ 
footed (with comma-like motifs on the exterior) and 
a narrow-footed group (with water-weed design on 
the exterior). Designs copy earlier Timurid models 
or contemporary Chinese imports. A large quantity of 
these survive in the Daghistan village of Kubaca and 
show much duplication (Lane 1939; Golombek 1993). 
How they arrived there is not known, but the assem¬ 
blage includes Nlshapur and Mashhad wares, as well, 
and large quantities of 16th-17th century pottery from 
an unknown kiln source. The Tabriz workshop also 
produced celadon-like wares. A small production in 
lustre-wares, particularly tiles, continued, probably at 
Kashan (O. Watson, Persian lustre ware , London 1985, 
157-63). 

In this period not only did Chinese designs come 
to dominate but pottery shapes also followed Chinese 
models. Unlike European potteries, which fell under the 
same spell a century later, the Timurid kilns were 
unable to reproduce true porcelain. Chinese porce¬ 
lain had an impact on Persian pottery far outlasting 
the Timurid period, for subsequent generations of pot¬ 
ters scarcely deviated from Chinese models. 

Bibliography : G. Reitlinger, The interim period in 
Persian pottey, in Ars Islamica , v (1938), 155-78; 
A. Lane, The so-called Kubachi” wares of Persia, in 
Burlington Magazine , lxxv (1939), 156-62; B. Gray, 
Blue-and-white vessels in Persian miniatures of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, in Transactions of the Oriental 
Ceramics Society, xxiv (1948-9), 23-30; G.A. Pugachen- 
kova, Samarkandskaya keramika xv veka [“Samarkand 
ceramics of the 15th century”], in Trudi Srednea- 
ziatskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta, xi (1950), 91- 
120; A. Lane, Later Islamic pottey: Persia , Syria, Egypt, 
Turky, London 1957; E.J. Grube, Notes on the dec¬ 
orative arts of the Timurid period. I, in Gururajamanjarika. 
Studi in onore di Giuseppe Tucci , ed. A. Forte et alii , 
Naples 1974, i, 233-80, II, in Islamic Art, iii (1988-9), 
175-208; M. Whitman, Persian blue-and-white ceramics: 


cycles of chinoiserie, University Microfilms International, 
Ann Arbor 1978; A.A. Ivanov, Fayansovoe blyudo XV 
veka iz Mashhada [“A faience dish of the fifteenth 
century from Mashhad”], in Soobsceniya Gosu¬ 
darstvennogo Ermitaza, lxv (1980), 64-6; R.B. Mason 
and L. Golombek, Differentiating early Chinese-influenced 
blue and white ceramics of Egypt, Syria and Iran, in 
Archaeometry ’90. Proceedings of the 27th International 
Archaeometry Symposium, ed. E. Pernicka and G.A. 
Wagner, Basel 1990, 465-74; G.A. Bailey, 7 he dynam¬ 
ics of chinoiserie in Timurid and early Safavid ceramics, 
in Timurid art and culture, ed. L. Golombek and 
M. Subtelny, Leiden 1992; Golombek, The Timurid 
ceramics at Kubachi, Daghestan, in Proceedings, 27th Meeting 
of Haneda Memorial Hall, Symposium on Central Asia 
and Iran, Kyoto University, 1993; Golombek and 
Mason, New evidence for Safavid ceramic production at 
Nlshapur, in Apollo, cxlii/40 (July 1995), 33-6; Mason, 
Criteria for the petrographic characterization of stonepaste 
ceramics, in Archaeometry, xxxvii (1995), 307-22; 
Golombek, Mason, and Bailey, Tamerlane’s tableware: 
a new approach to the chinoiserie ceramics of 15th and 
16th century Iran, Toronto and Costa Mesa, Calif. 
1996. (Lisa Golombek) 

(d) Metalwork. 

The earliest examples are part of a group of seven 
objects—a large cauldron and six tall oil lamps—from 
the shrine complex of Shaykh Ahmad Yasawl (see (b) 
above). All but one lamp carries an Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion indicating that it was made by order of Timur, 
while the cauldron’s inscriptions specifically state that 
it was made for the shrine in 801/1399. These first 
Timurid wares represent the coalescing of a number 
of distinct artistic trends and metalwork techniques 
from within and outside of the Persian world, a fusion 
that came about as a direct result of the Timurid 
invasions of central and western Asia in the late 14th 
and early 15th centuries. 

Apart from the objects from the shrine, which date 
or are datable to this same period, there are more 
than twenty examples that bear inscribed dates from 
the 15th or early 16th century. These represent two 
basic types of metalwork: brass inlaid with precious 
metal; or brass or copper that is frequently tinned, 
producing a silvery surface. Along with their dated 
inscriptions, these wares are further distinguished from 
earlier Persian metalwork in terms of their shape, 
technique, decoration and/or epigraphy. Numerous 
other metal objects can likewise be ascribed to the 
Timurid period based on analogies with the dated 
examples. 

The most common shape is a type of small pot¬ 
bellied tankard with a dragon-shaped handle. Other 
vessel types include a shallow dish whose prototype 
may be found in 14th-15th century Chinese pottery 
and a large hemispherical bowl. There is a bucket 
with wide shoulder that gradually tapers towards the 
base and a very similarly-shaped vessel with a spout. 
The characteristic candlestick has a chamfered shoul¬ 
der; the base gradually tapers outward toward the 
wide, splayed bottom, and the socket is often in the 
form of a pair of entwined open-mouthed dragons. 
The tankard occurs among inlaid and non-inlaid wares, 
while other shapes are restricted to non-inlaid wares. 
Such metalwork is depicted in Timurid painting, 
although it is unclear whether or not they represent 
objects made of precious metal that have not survived. 

Among the inlaid wares, the technique is much 
finer than in earlier periods and is restricted to small- 
scale decoration, while for the first time tinned brass 
and copper, with bold, large-scale designs, are pro- 
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duced as a luxury ware. The decoration virtually 
excludes figural representation and instead relies on 
floral and vegetal motifs, as well as geometric and 
abstract ornament. Inscriptions in nasfch, (hulth, and 
occasionally nasta'lik often have a prominent role in 
the decoration. Inscriptions quote from Persian poetry, 
including the work of Hafiz, Kasim-i Anwar, Salih! 
and Djamil the three latter poets were all active in 
Khurasan in the 15th century. 

Most objects have been ascribed to Khurasan, and, 
for the inlaid wares, its capital Harat. Evidence for 
such attributions is provided, in part, by signed exam¬ 
ples where the artist’s nisba is formed after a place- 
name in eastern Persia. One inlaid tankard, in the 
British Museum, is inscribed with the name and titles 
of Sultan Husayn Baykara. Some brass candle¬ 
sticks carry a particular verse by the contemporary 
poet Salihi, whose work seems not to have been well- 
known outside eastern Persia, suggesting that such 
wares are products of Khurasan. The decorative reper¬ 
toire and style of the inlaid and non-inlaid wares is 
in keeping with that of other Timurid arts, particu¬ 
larly manuscript illumination. 

Bibliography: A. A. Ivanov, A group of Khurasanian 
coppers and bronzes of the 15th century , in Trans, of the 
State Hermitage , x (1969), 157-67 (in Russian); idem, 
On bronzes from the late 14th century from the shrine of 
Khodja Ahmad Tasawi , in Central Asia and its society , 
ed. B.A. Litvinskiy, Moscow 1981, 68-84 (in Russian); 
A.S. Melikian-Chirvani, Islamic metalwork from Iranian 
lands, 8th-18th century , London 1976; L. Komaroff, 
The Golden Disk of Heaven: metalwork of Timurid Iran , 
Costa Mesa, Calif, and New York 1992; eadem, 
Persian verses of gold and silver. The inscriptions on Timurid 
metalwork , in Timurid art and culture , ed. L. Golombek 
and M. Subtelny, Leiden 1992, 144-57. 

(Linda Komaroff) 

4. Numismatics. 

The Timurids based their currency on a monometal¬ 
lic system of silver coinage for the entire period of 
their rule. A gold coin exists, however, struck by the 
Kara Koyunlu in Ba gh dad dated 849 in the name 
of Shah Rukh as evidence of Timurid overlordship 
of ‘Irak aUarabi. Quarter-ashrafi gold coins were also 
struck in Badakhshan by Sulayman Mirza and Shah 
Rukh during the reigns of their Mu gh al cousins 
Humayun and Akbar in India. An occasional copper 
coinage is also known in the names of Timur and 
his son Shah Ruldi, but little of this has been pub¬ 
lished. It may be presumed that foreign gold coinage 
(mostly Venetian ducats and Mamluk ashrafis which 
were treated as a commodity) was readily available 
in dealings between important traders and merchants. 
Equally, it is likely that the authorities of important 
towns issued a plentiful anonymous copper coinage 
to facilitate the daily purchases of their inhabitants. 

It is obvious from examination of the coins them¬ 
selves that the origins of the Timurid tanka and 
its subdivision the dirham lie in the coinage issued 
by the Ca gh atayid Khans of Transoxiana, Timur’s 
immediate predecessors and later his theoretical over- 
lords in Samarkand. This was never part of the II- 
Khanid coinage system established by Mahmud 
Ghazan in 696/1296-7, where the currency was based 
on a silver dinar divided into six dirhams, and 10,000 
dinars were equal to one tuman (the principal unit 
of account). Because the Timurids had no centred gov¬ 
ernment bureaucracy to organise a unified coinage 
for their territories, they tended to continue the coinage 
standards of the states they had conquered, resulting 
in a multiplicity of silver coins of varying weights. 


This decentralised system was the rule both before 
and after the time of Shah Rukh, except for a period 
between 827 and 850/1424-46 when a generally uni¬ 
form tanka weighing approximately 5.2 grams circu¬ 
lated throughout his lands. This tanka, which was 
issued in huge quantities, received the popular name 
of Shah Rukhi. and became a unit of account in its 
own right in Eastern Persia, A fgh anistan and early 
Mu gh al India. 

The obverse on nearly all Timurid coins contains 
the Sunni kalima, with the names, and frequently the 
epithets of the four Orthodox Caliphs in the margin, 
although three conciliatory-minded rulers, Abu SaTd, 
Husayn Baykara and Abu ’1-Kasim Babur used the 
ShiT kalima or the names of the Twelve Imams when 
their mint towns were located in strongly ShiT areas. 
Occasionally the name of the mint was inscribed in 
a central cartouche in the centre of the obverse die. 
The reverse inscriptions carried the names and titles 
of the rulers, followed by a benedictory formula and 
frequently the names of the mints and dates in which 
they were issued. The usual title was al-Sultan al-A e zam, 
but Timur himself never took a title higher than Amir 
or Amir al-Mu l azzam on his coinage. 

Timur struck most of his coinage in the name of 
his nominal Ca gh atavid overlords: Soyurghatmish, 
between 771 and 790/1370-88, Mahmud from 790- 
806/1388-1404, and finally in his name alone in the 
last year of his life, 806-7/1404-5. None of the other 
Timurids struck coinage in the name of a Caghatayid 
overlord, but Ulugh Beg, Abu SaTd and Ahmad con¬ 
tinued Timur’s custom of naming himself Kurakan or 
Kiireken (son-in-law). The inclusion of this word pro¬ 
vided evidence that the ruler had married a princess 
of the royal Caghatayid house, thus continuing the 
line of Cingiz Khan through their children. In addi¬ 
tion, Timur, Ulugh Beg and Abu SaTd placed a 
tamgha, formed of three circles arranged in a trian¬ 
gle, as the dynastic mark on their coinage. Most of 
the other Timurids described themselves as Bahadur 
Khan, a title made popular by the Il-Khan Abu SaTd 
Bahadur Khan. 

One feature of the later Timurid coinage, also 
found on that of their contemporaries the Kara 
Koyunlu and the Ak Koyunlu, was the widespread 
practise of countermarking coins once, twice or even 
several times. This custom, which spread rapidly 
throughout the Iranian lands in the latter part of the 
9th/15th century, was probably a way of generating 
income by charging a fee for validating coins in cir¬ 
culation. The table (see below) summarises the prin¬ 
cipal members of the family who struck coins both 
in their own names and by countermarking those of 
others. While the coins of Timur, Shah Rukh and 
Husayn Baykara are abundant, and others such as 
those of Abu SaTd are scarce, most of them are rare 
to extremely rare, which suggests that when the numis¬ 
matic resources of museums in the former Soviet 
Union are examined the coinages of other minor 
rulers may either come to light or become much bet¬ 
ter known. 

The chief Timurid mints were located in the cap¬ 
ital cities Samarkand and Harat, but, as might be 
expected in such a decentralised regime, mints oper¬ 
ated in nearly every other town of note. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that the superb artistic heritage left by the 
Timurids did not extend to their coinage, whose dies 
varied widely in quality. Like those of the Caghatayids, 
some were surprisingly crude, while others attempted 
to uphold the higher artistic standards of the western 
Persian mints. Their actual striking was, more often 
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Table 


Chief Ruler of Dynasty Area of Rule Dates In own Countermarks 

name 


Timur Gurkhan 

With capital in 




b. Taraghay 

Samarkand 

or Harat 

771-807/1370-1405 

AR & AE 


Khalil Sultan 






b. Mlran Shah 

H 


807-11/1405-9 

AR 


Shah Rukh b. Timur 

" 


807-50/1405-1447 

AV & AR 

AR 

Ulugh Beg b. Shah Rukh 
c Abd al-Latlf 



851-3/1447-9 

AR 


b. Ulugh Beg 
‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim 

•1 


853-4/1449-50 

AR 


b. Shah Rukh 

" 


854-5/1450-1 

AR 


Abu Sa‘Id b. Muhammad 




AR Sunni 


b. Ml ran Shah 

" 


855-73/1451-69 

and Shi‘a 

AR 

Ahmad b. Abl SaTd 

" 


873-99/1469-94 

AR 

AR 

Mahmud b. Abl Sa‘Id 

(1 


899-900/1494-5 

AR 

AR 

Lords of Transoxiana 


Dates 

In own 

name 

Countermarks 


Baysonghor b. Mahmud 900-3/1495-8 AR AR 

'All b. Mahmud ’ 900-5/1495-1500 AR AR 

Babur b. ‘Umar Shaykh 903 and 906/1497 AR AR 

and 1500 


Lords of Khurasan 

‘Ala 5 al-Dawla b. Baysonghor 


b. Sbah Rukh 

851/1447 

AR 


Abu ’1-Kasim Babur b. Baysonghor 
b. Shah Rukh 

Shah Mahmud b. Babur 

851-61/1447-57 

AR 


b. Baysonghor 

Sultan Ibrahim b. Rukn al-Dln 

861-3/1457-9 

AR 


b. Baysonghor 

861/1457 

AR 


Yadigar Muhammad b. Mlran Shah 
b. Baysonghor 

Husayn Baykara b. Mansur 

873-5/1469-70 

AR Sunni 

AR 

b. Baykara b. ‘Umar Shaykh 

873-913/1469-1508 

and Shi'a 

AR 

Muzaffar Husayn b. Husayn Baykara 

911-2/1506 

AR 


Bad!' al-Zaman b. Husayn Baykara 

911-4/1506/8 

AR 

AR 

Lords of Djurdjan and Mazandaran 



Abu ’l-Kasim Babur 

851-61/1447-57 

AR Shi'a 


Shah Mahmud 

861-3/1457-9 

AR 


Husayn Baykara 

862-4/1459-60 

AR 


Mahmud b. Abl Sa‘ld 

864-900/1460-95 

AR 

AR 

Mas'ud b. Mahmud 

899-906/1494-1500 

AR 

AR 

Muhammad b. Husayn Baykara 

903-6/1498-1501 

AR 

AR 

Farldun b. Husayn Baykara 

Muhammad Zaman b. Badl‘ 

912/1506 

AR 


b. Husayn Baykara 

920-3/1514-7 

AR 


Lords of Adharbaydjan and Gil an 




‘Umar b. Mlran Shah b. Timur 

807/1405 

no coinage known 


Abu Bakr b. Mlran Shah b. Timur 

807-9/1405-7 

AR 


Shah Rukh b. Abl Sa‘Id, in Gilan 

896-9/1490-1 

AR 


Lords in al-Djibal and ‘Irak 




Mlran Shah b. Timur 

807-10/1405-8 

no coinage known 


Rustam b. ‘Umar Shaykh 

ca. 807-17/1405-15 

AR 


Plr Muhammad b. ‘Umar Shaykh 

810/1408 

AR 


Other princes until 818/1418 


no coinage known 
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Lords of Fars and Si^jistan 

Dates 

In own name 

Countermarks 

Pfr Muhammad b. ‘Umar Shaykh 

807-12/1405-10 

no coinage known 

Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh 

812-7/1410-5 

AR 

AR 

‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim 




b. Shah Rukh 

838-50/1434-47 

no coinage known 

Muhammad Mlran Shah 




b. Baysonghor 

850-5/1447-51 

AR 

AR 

Lords of Kabul, Kandahar, Qhazna and, finally, India 



Kaydu b. Pfr Muhammad 




b. Djahangfr b. Timur 

812-20/1409-17 

no coinage 

known 

Soyurghatmish b. Shah Rukh 




b. Timur 

821-30/1418-27 

no coinage 

known 

Mas‘ud b. Soyurghatmish 

830-43/1427-39 

no coinage 

known 

Karatshar b. Soyurghatmish 

843-65/1439-61 

no coinage 

known 

Ulugh Beg b. Abf Sa‘td 

873-907/1468-1501 


AR 

Babur b. ‘Umar Shaykh 




b. Abf SaTd 

910-37/1504-1530 

AR 

AR 

Lords of Balkh and Badakhshan 




Pfr Muhammad b. Djahangfr 




b. Timur 

807-8/1405-6 

AR 


Kaydu b. Pfr Muhammad 

808-11/1406-9 

AR 


Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh 

812-7/1409-14 

no coinage 

known 

Abu Bakr b. Muhammad DjukI 

851/1447 

AR 


Lords of Uzkand and Farghana 




Ahmad b. ‘Umar Shaykh b. Timur 

812-7/1409-14 

no coinage 

known 

Mas‘ud b. b. Soyurghatmish 

830-43/1427-39 

no coinage 

known 

‘Umar Shaykh b. Abl SaTd 

870-99/1465-94 

no coinage 

known 

Babur b. ‘Umar Shaykh 

899-903/1494-7 

AR 

AR 


than not, very careless. The coins were usually dated 
in ciphers which, to the exasperation of numismatists 
and collectors, are all too frequently missing from the 
flan. These numismatic shortcomings may be a con¬ 
tributory factor to the dearth of published material 
on the dynasty, a regrettable lack because a thorough 
examination of the Timurid coinage would throw a 
much dearer light on the history of the rulers who 
issued it. 

Bibliography : S. Album, A checklist of popular 
Islamic coins , Santa Rosa, Calif. 1993 (a useful sum¬ 
mary of the Timurid coinage with principal weights 
and denominations listed by ruler); B. Fragner, 
Social and internal economic affairs, in Camb. hist. Iran , 
vi, 491-567; S. Lane Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins 
in the British Museum , vii, and additions, x, London 
1875-90. _ (R.E. Darley-Doran) 

TIMURTASH b. IL-GHAZl second Artukid 
ruler of Mardfn, was born probably ca. 487/1094 
(Ibn al-Athfr, 418). On Il-GhazT’s death in 515/1122, 
Timurtash took Mardln without opposition (Ibn al- 
Azrak, 47; Anon. Syr. Chron., 89; Ibn al-KalanisI, 208; 
Kamil, x, 426; Ibn al-'AdTm, %ubda, 209; Michael the 
Syrian, 218), whilst his brother Sulayman ruled at 
Mayyafarikm. In the service of his energetic cousin, 
Balak, Timurtash was present at Balak’s siege of 
Manbidj in 518/1124. That same year, Timurtash 
took possession of Aleppo (Ibn al-‘Adfm, gfbda, 220; 
Ibn al-Azrak, 50). 

After a short, disastrous rule at Aleppo, Timurtash 
withdrew to Mardm, thus ending the intermittent 
interest of the ArtuHds in Aleppo, which had begun 
seven years earlier. Thereafter, Timurtash furthered his 
own modest territorial ambitions in the Djazlra, reject¬ 
ing the life of virtually ceaseless campaigning adopted 
by his father and grandfather. Timurtash’s abandon¬ 


ment of Aleppo is roundly condemned by Ibn al- 
‘Adlm, the chronicler of Aleppo (^jubda, 225; Bughya , 
204-7). On Sulayman’s death in 518/1124, Timurtash 
took Mayyafarikm, which he was to rule jointly for 
thirty years (Ibn al-Azrak, 48). 

It was Timurtash’s political misfortune to encounter 
the tough expansionist policies of ZangT in the Djazlra. 
There was also local rivalry between Timurtash and 
his more bellicose cousin, Dawud, the ruler of Hisn 
Kayfa since ca. 502/1108-9. After Zangf had defeated 
the combined Artukid forces in 524/1130 (Ibn al- 
Athlr, Atabegs, 38-9; Michael the Syrian, 240; Kamil , 
x, 467), Timurtash became “Zangf’s vassal” (al- c Azfmf, 
408). From 530/1135-6 onwards, Timurtash played a 
pragmatic game of shifting alliances with Zangf and 
Dawud, outliving both of them. After the deaths of 
Dawud in 539/1144-5 and Zangf in 541/1146, 
Timurtash enjoyed a brief period of genuine, if mod¬ 
est, power in the Djazfra. 

The pro-Zangid Ibn al-AthTr castigates Timurtash 
for a life given over to pleasure (Atabegs, 79). However, 
Ibn al-Azrak, the local chronicler of Mayyafarikm, 
who worked for Timurtash, views his achievements 
more favourably and provides some glimpses, not 
found in other sources, of the social and economic 
life of the time and of Timurtash’s increasing com¬ 
mitment to the area. An Artukid family tomb was 
constructed at Mardfn, and the Karaman bridge, 
begun in 541/1146-7, was “one of the marvels built 
in this age” (Ibn al-Azrak, 110, 115). Towards the 
end of his reign, a copper mine was discovered north 
of Mayyafarikm (Kamil, x, 215) and Timurtash minted 
copper coins for local trade (Ibn al-Azrak, 120; 
Spengler-Sayles, 71-8). Timurtash’s exact religious 
allegiance is impossible to determine, although his 
warm reception of an Isma‘Ilf shaykh is described in 
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Fig. 6. Masdjid al-Djami c of Mir Cakmak Shamf. Yazd, kibla-iwdn. Photograph: lisa Golombek. 














Fig. 7. MuzafFariyya (“Blue Mosque”), Tabriz, tile mosaic. Photograph: Donald Wilber. 
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detail by Ibn al-Azrak (112). Michael the Syrian states 
that Timurtash did not treat his Christian subjects 
well (311). Caliphal recognition of Timurtash’s rule 
arrived in 547/1152-3, only a year before his death 
(Ibn al-Azrak, 134), perhaps an indication that only 
then did he enjoy genuine local power in the Djazlra. 
He died in 548/1154 [ibid., 141; Ibn al-KalanisI, 329; 
al-Bundarl, 244; Sibt, 218-9; Atabegs , 106). 

Timurtash may have lacked the panache and fre¬ 
netic energy of his father, but his more limited hori¬ 
zons and adaptable style of government over thirty 
years at Mardln and Mayyafarikln laid the founda¬ 
tions for ArtuHd Turcoman rule in the Djazlra until 
the early 9th/15th century. Broadly speaking, his suc¬ 
cessors retained the local emphasis of his polity. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. ‘Azlml, tr. Cl. 
Cahen, in La chronique abregee d’al-'Agitm, in JA, ccxxx 
(1938), 353-448; Anonymous Syriac Chronicle , tr. A.S. 
Tritton, in JRAS, (1933), 69-101, 273-305; Bundarl, 
Zjibdat al-nusra , ed. M.T. Houtsma, Leiden 1889; 
Ibn al-Adlm, Bug^yat al-lalab , ed. A. Sevim, Ankara 
1976; idem, %ubdat al-halab, ed. S. Dahan, Damascus 
1954; Ibn al-Athlr, Ta’rikh al-dawla al-atabakiyya, ed. 
A. Tulaymat, Cairo 1963; idem, Kamil, x; Ibn al- 
Azrak, Ta’rikh Mayyafarikln , partial ed. and tr. 
C. Hillenbrand, in A Muslim principality in Crusader 
times: the early Artuqid state , Leiden 1990, 49-70, 127- 
47; Ibn al-KalanisT, Dhayl ta’rikh Dimtyhk, ed. H.F. 
Amedroz, Leiden 1908; Michael the Syrian, ed. 
and tr. J.-B. Chabot, Paris 1899-1914; Sibt Ibn al- 
DjawzI, Mir*at al-zaman, viii/1, Haydarabad 1951. 

2. Studies. Cl. Cahen, Le Diyar Bab au temps 
des premiers Urtukides, in JA, ccxxvii (1935), 219-76; 
C. Hillenbrand, The establishment of Artuqid power in 
Diyar Bakr in the twelfth century , in St. Isl., liv (1981), 
129-53; W.F. Spengler and W.G. Sayles, Turkoman 
jigural bronze coins and their iconography, Lodi, Wise. 
1992; O. Turan, Dogu Anadolu Turk devletleri tarihi, 
Istanbul 1973; G. Vath, Die Geschichte der artuqidischen 
Furstentiimer in Syrien und der Gazira ’l-Fur ally a, Berlin 
1987. See also artukids. 

(Carole Hillenbrand) 

TIMURTASH OGHULLARI, a family which 
flourished in the service of the early Otto¬ 
man sultans in the 8th/14th and early 9th/15th 
centuries, the most celebrated of its members being 
the general and wezir Timurtash b. Kara 'All Beg, 
d. 806/1404. In the early Ottoman historical sources, 
it is called the Al-i Timurtash. 

Kara ‘All Beg’s father Aykut Alp (d. 725/1325) 
had been in the service of the somewhat shadowy 
founding figures of the Ottoman dynasty, Ertoghrul 
and ‘Othman I [q.v.]. In the first year of Orkhan’s 
reign (726/1326), Kara 'All Beg took the fortress of 
Hereke on the Gulf of Nicomedia and displayed par¬ 
ticular bravery at the siege of Aydos, when he removed 
with his own hand an arrow that had pierced his 
eye. Of the origin of the family very little is known, 
as is also the case with the other noble families of 
the early Ottoman empire, viz. the Djandarli, the 
Ewrenos and the Mlkhal-oghlu [q.w.]. Timurtash Pasha 
is mentioned for the first time, when he continued 
the sultan’s conquests along the Tundja valley in 
Bulgaria by Murad I’s order with the help of Lala 
ShahIn Pasha [see shahIn, lala]. In 767/1365 he 
took Yenidje Kizilaghac (see HadjdjI lUiallfa, tr. 
J. von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 49- 
50, where the date is given as 768/1366-7) and Yanboli 
(ibid., 53-4, with the same date) in the plain of the 
Tundja. The sources tell us nothing of his activities 
during the next decade. When Lala ShahIn died 


towards the end of the Serbo-Bulgar War (777/1375), 
Timurtash succeeded him as Beglerbeg of Rum-eli. In 
this capacity he distinguished himself in the first place 
by organising the army, including creating the voynuks 
[see woynuk] , which consisted mainly of Bulgarian 
Christians who were chiefly used as drivers (see von 
Hammer, GOR, i, 181-2). It appears that it was at 
Timurtash’s instigation that the felt caps (usually made 
in Biledjik), since the time of Orkhan worn generally, 
were limited to the army and that red was decided 
on as the colour for the headdresses of the Begs and 
officers (see von Hammer, op. cit., i, 89-90). Timurtash 
Pasha again came into prominence when he took the 
fortress of Monastir (the modern Bitolj), Prilep and 
Ishtip (the modern Stip) (the date given is 784/1382; 
see HadjdjI Khalifa, Rumeli und Bosna, 92, 96-97, and 
also his Takwlm al-tawarikh, Istanbul 1146/1733-4, 97. 
Timurtash crossed the Vardar, invaded the south of 
modern Serbia and conquered there three strongholds 
for the sultan. Karli-eli, viz. Aetolia and Acarnania, 
the land of the “King of the Epirotes” Carlo II Tocco 
(d. July 1429), was also hard pressed by him on this 
occasion. In 787/1385 Timurtash is said to have 
undertaken a campaign against the Arta (not far from 
the Ionian Sea), who were showing separatist ten¬ 
dencies (cf. Epirotica , ed. J. Bekker, Bonn 1849, 229,22 
and Jorga, GOR, i, 273), so that he was sometimes 
here, sometimes there, in Thessaly and in Epirus, dis¬ 
tricts in which Turaldian Beg [ q.v .] also fought with 
success. In 788/1386 Turajdian Beg suddenly appeared 
in Anatolia. In the battle which Murad fought on the 
plain of Konya against his most dangerous opponent, 
‘Ala’ al-Dln ‘All of Karaman, he commanded the 
rearguard of the Ottoman army, and it was his inter¬ 
vention that put the ruler of Karaman to flight and 
thus decided the battle in favour of the Ottomans. 
As a reward, he was given the greater part of the 
plunder and the title of vizier, i.e. a Pasha with three 
tails, which he bore as the first Beglerbeg of the king¬ 
dom. When in the following year (789/1387) Murad 
was again preparing for a campaign in Europe, Timur¬ 
tash remained in Anatolia and administered the dis¬ 
trict of Germiyan-eli [<y.y.] in the absence of prince 
Ya‘kub. in 792/1390 Timurtash again appears in the 
Balkans. In this year, according to HadjdjI Khalifa’s 
Takwlm al-tawdrikh, he took Kratovo (Turkish Kara- 
towa) east of Uskiib, famous for its mines of silver 
and copper. In the next year (793/1391) he was taken 
prisoner in Bursa during a Karamanid raid on it and 
on Ankara, was released and revenged himself by 
defeating the Karamanid on the plain of Akcay (in 
Germiyan-eli), when he hanged him without ceremony, 
although he was the brother-in-law of Bayezld I. From 
Miinedjdjim-bashi, who probably drew on Idris BitllsI 
(Hasht bihisftt, iii, 311), we learn of the further history 
of Timurtash Pasha that he conquered Cankiri [q.v.] 
in Anatolia by order of Bayezld I in (799/1396-7), 
and in the following year (800/1397-8), Athens (cf. 
Chronicon breve, in Ducas, ed., Bonn, 516 (Moupxa^iv;), 
and J.H. Mordtmann, in Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb., iv [1923], 
346 ff.) with the surrounding lands, also Behesnl or 
Besni [^.y.] and Malatya [q.v.] from the Turkomans, 
DlwrigI from the Kurds, Darende and Kemakh [^.p.] 
(cf. also Sa c d el-Dln, i, 150), and was busy with war¬ 
like enterprises, sometimes in Europe and sometimes 
in Asia Minor (see von Hammer, GOR, i, 248-9). In 
the battle of Ankara (19 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 804/20 July 
1402), he with his son YakhshI shared the fate of 
Bayezld I and passed as a prisoner into Timur’s 
hands. When the treasures accumulated by Timurtash 
were discovered in Kiitahiya [q.v], Timur heaped 
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reproaches upon him and at first refused him his lib¬ 
erty (see von Hammer, op. cit ., i, 330, following Sharaf 
al-Dln ‘All Yazdl, Histoire de Timur-Bee, tr. Petis de la 
Croix, v, 54, p. 1). He only survived the collapse of 
the Ottoman kingdom for a short time. While lend¬ 
ing an army for prince ‘Isa in the battle of Ulubat 
(Asia Minor), he was treacherously murdered by one 
of his own servants in Ramadan 806/March 1404. 
Sultan Mehemmed I sent the head of the old war¬ 
rior to his brother Suleyman as a token of victory. 
His body was taken to Bursa and buried there in a 
tiirbe by the mosque founded by him, the tomb bear¬ 
ing his name as Malik al-Umara 1 Timurtash b. c Ati Beg. 

He had four sons, who rose to distinction as com¬ 
manders and wezirs, scholars and ambassadors. Yakhshi 
Beg fought in the Balkan wars, including at the tak¬ 
ing of Nish [i q.v .] in 788/1386 and at Kosovo, and 
the battle of Ankara. Orudj and ‘All Begs played 
roles in the events revolving round Diizme Mustafa 
and Izmlr-oghlu Djunavd \q.w.]. Umur Beg (d. 865/ 
1461) was a scholar who established ewkaf for the 
mosque in the quarter named after him at Bursa, 
with an inscription surviving (see Ahmed Tewhld, in 
TOEM , no. 13, ii, 868 ff.), and was a source for the 
historian c Ashik-pasha-zade. Of the next generation, 
Umur Beg’s son ‘All Celebi was defterdar , to the prince 
Mustafa, and another son ‘Othman Celebi is said to 
have been killed in 832/1428-9 at the siege of Varna 
as sandgak-befi of Germiyan-eli. 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 
text, see the sources for early Ottoman history 
(‘Ashik-pasha-zade, Neshrl, Idris BidllsI, Ruhr, ‘All, 
Sa'd el-Dln, Kemal-pasha-zade, Ferldun Beg, Isma c Il 
Bellgh) in the bibl. to IA art. Timurta§ (M.C. 
§ehabeddin Tekindag); I.H. Uzun^ar^ili, Osmanli tar- 
ihi , Ankara 1961, index; C. Imber, The Ottoman 
empire 1300-1481 , Istanbul 1990, index. 

(F. Babinger-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TIN (a.), the common fig (ficus carica ) and, after 
Lane, the tree of the balas ; or, the tree and the fruit 
itself. Another tree and fruit resembling the tin is 
called dfiimmayz , the sycamore fig, a name included 


in some lists of simples and treated along with tin 
(Ibn al-Kuff, 338; al-RazI, 43). Widespread through¬ 
out the Mediterranean from antiquity, it is mentioned 
in both the Hebrew Bible and the Kurban (together 
with the olive, XCV, 1). There are dozens of species 
and hundreds of varieties, both cultivated and wild, 
covering a wide spectrum of flavour, sweetness, size 
and colour. The common fig needs no pollination 
and is seedless, while other varieties which produce 
seeds (e.g. Smyrna figs) require pollination with the 
aid of a species of small wasp. Figs are described as 
hot and dry, and any ill effects to the stomach may 
be avoided by washing out the mouth after eating 
them and drinking sakanQabin (the classical oxymel). 
Apart from their known laxative property, they are 
said to dissolve phlegm, purify the kidneys and open 
obstructions in the liver and spleen. The juice of 
cooked figs (together with other ingredients) appears 
in several medical recipes mentioned by Abu al-‘Ala J 
Zuhr (d. 525/1130). The fruit was apparently eaten 
most commonly unaccompanied, fresh or dried. One 
culinary preparation recommends how the dried fruit, 
filled with honey and saffron and steamed in a sieve 
over boiling water, creates the effect of a freshly tree- 
picked fig. 

Bibliography : Abu Bakr al-RazI, Manafi c al-agh- 
dhiya wa-daf x madaniha , Cairo 1305/1887; Ibn al- 
Kuff al-Karakl, Djami' al-gparadft hifz al-sihha wa-daf ( 
al-marad, ed. S. Hamarneh, ‘Amman 1989; Abu 
’l-'Ala* Zuhr, Kitab al-Mudjarrabat, ed. C. Alvarez 
Millan, Madrid 1994; Kanz al-Jawa 3 id fi tanwV al- 
mawa’id, ed. M. Marin and D. Waines, Bibliotheca 
Islamica, xl, Beirut-Stuttgart 1993. 

(D. Waines) 

TIN (a.), mud, clay. 

1. In the Kur’an, it is said that God created 
man from base clay (contrasted with the superior fire 
from which Iblls boasts he has been made), and 
tin is the most commonly used word here for “clay” 
(together with e.g. turab, harm 3 ) See e.g. sura VI, 2, 
VII, 11/12, XVII, 63/61, XXIII, 12, XXXII, 6/7). 
Tin is further used as the substance from which Jesus 
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will create a live bird (III, 43/49, V, 110). On the 
general topic of creation from these materials, see 
khalk, at IV, 981b, and further, tina. 

2. As the potter’s material. See for this, 
khazaf. One might also note that the Kur’an, LV, 
13/14, speaks of man being created from clay such 
as potters use (salsdl ka Tfakhhhdr). 

3. Edible clay or earth. This was a diatoma- 
ceous earth or kieselguhr, made up of the siliceous 
remains of minute marine organisms, and was found 
in various parts of Persia in mediaeval Islamic times. 
Al-Tha c alibF in his Latd’if al-ma‘drif, tr. C.E. Bosworth, 
The Book of curious and entertaining information , Edinburgh 
1968, 128, 131-2, mentions edible earth (here called 
nuki) from Siraf [<y.z/.] on the Persian Gulf coast, but 
above all, from Khurasan, the districts of Nishapur, 
Kahn and Zawzan. This last was highly prized, 
exported all over the Islamic world and given as a 
present to amirs and kings. This commerce is con¬ 
firmed by Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 446-7, tr. 
Kramers and Wiet, 432, who styles it tin nad^ahi “suc¬ 
cessful, auspicious, valued clay”. 

Bibliography : See also Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Is lams, 410-1, Eng. tr. 436. The whole subject of 
earth eating was exhaustively treated by B. Laufer 
in his monograph Geophag)/, Field Museum of Natural 
History Publications, 280, Anthropological Ser., vol. 
xviii/2, Chicago 1930, 101-98, cf. 150-5 on earth 
eating in the Islamic world. (C.E. Bosworth) 
TINA (a.), “matter”, originally “a piece of 
earth”, tin “earth, clay” [q.v.] being the Kur’anic 
term for the material of creation, and specifically 
of man (III, 49; V, 110; VI, 2; VII, 12; XXIII, 12; 
XXVIII, 38; XXXII, 7; XXXVII, 11; XXXVIII, 71, 
76; cf. Wensinck et alii , Concordance , s.v. tin, on final 
Adam in the Hadith; Lane, s.v., hence ibn al-tin for 
“man”). In philosophical allegory, the term occurs in 
direct reference to the Kur’anic tin, as in Ibn Tufayl’s 
Hayy ibn Tak^dn (ed. Gauthier, 27) where the spon¬ 
taneous generation of a human being from a “fer¬ 
mented mass of clay” is depicted as an allegory for 
the creation of man. 

As a technical term of philosophy, tina is used in 
some early Arabic translations from the Greek, and 
in the first period of Arabic philosophical writing, to 
render the basic meaning of Greek vA.r|, Ar. hayula 
as “matter, material substrate” (synonymously 
with madda ), especially in the sense of the Aristotelian 
Prime Matter, the substratum of the forms of the pri¬ 
mary bodies or oxoixeia (ustukussat, c ana sir), while hayula 
renders the general use of uA.t| in Ibn al-Mukaffa°s 
introduction to the Organon ( al-Mantik li-Ibn al-Mukaffd : , 
ed. M.T. Danishpazhuh, Tehran 1978, 4, 4) as of 
“matter relative to form”. See e.g. tina for uA.t) in an early 
version of Aristotle’s De anima , 403b 18, ed. ‘A. BadawT, 
Aristutalis Ji Tnafs, Cairo 1954, 7.13, 31.4; al-Kindi’s 
definition of e unsur (“elementary body”, “material 
cause”) in his Risala ji hudud al-ashya > wa-rusumiha 
(ed. D. Gimaret, Al-Kindi, Cinq epitres, Paris 1976, 15 
no. 9) as final hull dhi tina “material of everything that 
has material”; cf. M. Guidi and R. Walzer, Uno scritto 
introduttwo alio studio di Aristotele ( Studi su al-Kxndi, I), Rome 
1940, 394 (V 5), 397 (VI 44-6), 403 (XI 8-10); al- 
Kh w arazml, Majatih al J ulum , ed. van Vloten, 136.4 (ex¬ 
plaining hayula). Ibn Slna, in the Physics of his Shifa’ 
(al-Sama* al-tabfi, ed. SaTd Zayid, Cairo 1983, 14-15), 
explains hayula qua “prime matter” partaking in all the 
forms as madda wa-tina, in distinction from c unsur “mat¬ 
ter” (relative to form) as a general principle of all 
composition, and from ustukuss as a primary element 
of compound matter (viz. one of the four elements). 


Bibliography : Given in the article, but see also 

Soheil M. Afnan, A philosophical lexicon in Persian and 
Arabic , Beirut 1969, 166. (G. Endress) 

al-TINBUKTI [see ahmad baba]. 

TINDUF, conventionally Tindouf, a small town 
in the southwestern part of modern Algeria, 
in the governorate (wildya) of Saoura and at the south¬ 
western end of the Hamada of the Dra near where 
the modern borders of Algeria, Morocco, the former 
Spanish Sahara and Mauritania meet (lat. 27° 42* N., 
long. 80 10’ W.). It is now on the road connecting 
western Algeria with Mauritania, with an airstrip, and 
has recently acquired economic and political impor¬ 
tance because of the proximity of iron ore deposits 
at Gara Jubeilat just to the south of Tinduf; it was 
around Tinduf that fighting took place in 1963 between 
Algeria and Morocco. In ca. 1980 the population of 
the town was 6,500. (Ed.) 

TINMAL, Tinmallal (in Berber, denoting terraces 
for agriculture on a mountain side, though other ety¬ 
mologies have been put forward), the name of a 
mountain and a village on a plateau in the High 
Atlas, on the road to the col of Tizin-Test, which 
was the centre for the Almohad expansion. 
Surrounded as it is by high peaks (around 3,000 m/ 
9,800 feet), with steep access routes, the site is almost 
impregnable. It had of old a sacred character, where 
the mountain tribes made agreements and took oaths, 
explaining, in part, the choice there of the future 
Almohad MahdT, with whose dynasty Tinmal was closely 
linked. It came within the territory of the Hazmira 
who provided Ibn Tumart with a refuge during his 
campaigns against the Almoravids. 

Once installed at Tinmal after his hifyra, the future 
Mahdf formed around himself a community formed 
of various tribal elements: Hargha, Hintata, Gadmlwa 
and GanfTssa. Fearing the power of his hosts there, 
Ibn Tumart pitilessly had them massacred. Tinmal 
now became the bastion of the ahl Sus against the 
power of Marrakush. The town was ringed with walls 
topped by towers, access was by a single bridge, and 
al-Idrisi affirmed that four men could defend the capi¬ 
tal Tinmal. The Mahdi’s own house and mosque 
formed the core of this embryonic state. The Almohad 
campaigns and the influx of booty and captives gave 
the region considerable prosperity. After the destruc¬ 
tion of the Almoravid fortress of Tasghimut in 526/ 
1132, its gates were brought, with great pomp, to 
decorate the Bab al-Fa khkh arm at Tinmal. It is pos¬ 
sible that Tinmal had a mint at this time. It was here 
that Ibn Tumart set forth the main lines of the new 
order and perfected his strategy against the Almoravids. 

On his death there, his heir and successor ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min transformed Tinmal into a pilgrimage cen¬ 
tre, praying at Ibn Tumart’s tomb before making any 
great decision and endowing the shrine with awkdf, 
the cult of the Mahdr was in fact to survive the de¬ 
mise of his dynasty. The caliph continued building 
works at Tinmal, including a remarkable mosque. On 
his death, he was buried with Ibn Tumart, and hence¬ 
forth Tinmal became the official necropolis of the 
Almohad caliphs; thus the remains of Abu Ya'kub 
Yusuf, killed at the siege of Santarem, were brought 
back there. Exchanges between Marrakush and Tinmal 
remained important during the Almohad period, and 
after the fall of Marrakush and the victory of the 
Marinids, the remnants of the Almohads rallied at 
Tinmal. But the governor of Aghmat, Abu ‘Air al- 
Milyanf, seized Tinmal in 674/1275 and despoiled 
the tombs of the Almohad caliphs. Even so, the region 
retained a certain prosperity, and Leo Africanus, De- 
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scription, 113, described Tinmal as very populous, with 
a fine mosque. From the recent edition of the ms. 
of al-Zarhunf, we have information on the place at 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th cen¬ 
turies. The great Almohad mosque was still function¬ 
ing, but was shortly to be abandoned on account of 
its incorrect kibla orientation. It was still a pilgrimage 
centre, even though there were only sixty families 
there. The memory of the Mahdf was still alive, and 
Almohad coins, brought to the surface by rain storms, 
were considered as valuable talismans. But the aban¬ 
doned mosque fell into ruins, and Tinmal fell into 
oblivion. In the 19th century, the ka } id al-Gundafi tried 
unsuccessfully to restore it. 

The archaeological excavations of the present cen¬ 
tury have shown the importance of the monuments 
of Tinmal in the history of Ma gh rib! art and archi¬ 
tecture. In 646/1248 ‘Abd al-Mu*min announced, in 
his Risalat al-Fusul , the beginning of work on his splen¬ 
did mosque, replacing the modest building of Ibn 
Tumart. The walls of Tinmal had been built within 
the Almoravid tradition, but the mosque reveals the 
new Almohad style, with its construction from con¬ 
crete instead of stone and its use of brick mainly to 
decorate the doorways, merlons, window surrounds 
and the walls supporting the four domes. There was 
a great profusion of stucco decoration, although 
calligraphic decoration was relatively rare; the dome 
interiors had mukamas [g.v.] work. Many of the mosque’s 
decorative features were innovations which became 
points of reference in the future art of the Maghrib. 
Restoration is in progress, but the limits of the little 
town at its apogee are still unknown, since its ruins 
are now partly subsumed under cultivated land. 

Bibliography : K. al-Hulal al-maw$hiyya, Casa¬ 
blanca 1979; "Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Zarhunf, 
Rihlat al-wafid, ed. £ Alf Sidkf, Kenitra 1992; Dr. 
Ferriol, Les ruines de Tinmal , in Hesperis (1922); 
P. Ricard, Notes sur la mosquee de Tinmel, in ibid. 
(1923); E. Levi-Provengal, Documents inedites d’histoire 
almohade, Paris 1928; H. Basset and H. Terrasse, 
Sanctuaires et forteresses almohades , Paris 1932; Terrasse, 
L’art hispano-mauresque des origines au XIII e siecle, Paris 
1932; R. Montagne, Un episode de la “siba” berb'ere 
au XVIIT siecle d’apres la “rihla” de Sidi Mohammed 
ez-Z^houni de Tasaft , in Hesperis , xxviii (1941), 85- 
97; R. Bourouiba, Ibn Tumart , Algiers 1974; J. Hassar, 
C. Ewert, A. Touri and J.P. Wisshac, Tinmal 1981, 
fouilles de la mosquee almohade , in Bull. d’Archeologie 
marocaine (1981-2); Ewert and Wisshac, Forschungen zur 
almohadischen Moschee. II. Die Moschee von Tinmal , Mainz 
1984; H. Triki, J. Hassar-Benslimane and A. Toure, 
Tinmel , I’epopee almohade , Milan 1992; A. Azzaoui 
(ed.), Nouvelles lettres almohades , Casablanca 1995. 

(Halima Ferhat) 

al-TINNIN (a.), lit. “dragon”. In astronomy and 
astrology, this is (1) the Arabic name for the con¬ 
stellation Draco (the third of the 21 northern con¬ 
stellations according to Ptolemy). It contains 31 stars. 
It became known to the Arabs through translations 
of Greek astronomical texts, especially Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, and is mentioned by this name throughout 
the Arabic astronomical and astrological literature. 
The north pole of the ecliptic is situated in this con¬ 
stellation; (2) the Arabic name for the figure of a mytho¬ 
logical dragon, or serpent (not of Greek origin), which 
was assumed to cause solar and lunar eclipses. Its 
head {al-ra > s, ra*s al-tinnln , caput \draconis\) marked the 
point of the ecliptic at which the moon’s orbit crosses 
the ecliptic towards the north, its tail (al-dhanab, dhanab 
al-tinnln, cauda [draconis]) the point of its crossing towards 


the south. At these points eclipses are liable to occur. 
Arabic and—following them—mediaeval European 
astrologers treated these two points as pseudo-planets 
and included them in their casting of horoscopes. 
These two points of the ecliptic, called in Greek 
astronomy the ascending and the descending nodes 
(al- c ukdatan l ), respectively, have a retrograde movement 
along the ecliptic of ca. 19'/2° per year; a full revo¬ 
lution is completed in ca. 18.6 years. 

Bibliography: ad 1, see P. Kunitzsch, Der Alma¬ 
gest . .., Wiesbaden 1974, 172.— ad 2, see al-djawza- 

har; cf. also al-kayd (with further literature). 

(P. Kunitzsch) 

TINNIS, a town of the eastern part of the 
Nile Delta of Egypt, in Antiquity called Tenessos. 
The medieval town of Tinnls was situated in the 
fourth climate of the Muslim geographers, occupying 
almost all of a small island in the Lake Manzala or 
the Lake of Tinnls, at the confluence of the waters 
of the Tanaitic branch of the Nile with the Medi¬ 
terranean ones, some 30 miles behind the chain of 
lagoons. 

At the time of the Muslim expansion, Tinnls was 
governed for the Byzantines by a Christian Arab, one 
Abu Thawr, but in 20/641, just after the fall of 
Damietta, it was conquered by force ( c anwat an ) by c Amr 
b. al-'As’s forces, probably explaining why the main 
church was transformed into a mosque. The city’s 
population continued to grow up to the 11th century, 
according to the figures of various chroniclers, even 
though these are probably much exaggerated. At the 
time of the conquest, the Byzantine governor had 
20,000 men to oppose the Arabs. When the Patriarch 
of Antioch Dionysius of Tell-Mahre passed through 
Tinnfs in 832, he counted 30,000 Christians; and in 
1048 Nasir-i Khusraw estimated its male population 
at 50,000. At least until the 4th/10th century, it re¬ 
mained essentially a Christian city, of Copts but also 
of some Melkites; Tinnls was in fact one of those 
rare places where Melkite bishops maintained them¬ 
selves after the Islamic conquest, although there seem 
to have been tensions between the two Churches. This 
strong Christian presence in a coastal city posed prob¬ 
lems for the Muslim rulers. After a Byzantine raid 
which temporarily captured Damietta [see dimyat] in 
238/853, they decided to reinforce the Muslim ele¬ 
ment of the population. The Christians suffered per¬ 
secution, moreover, from the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, 
who in 403/1012-13 ordered the destruction of most 
of the churches there (72 destroyed, according to Ibn 
Bassam); this brought about much Christian emigra¬ 
tion, including one of textile industry workers to the 
Byzantine lands. The progressive Islamisation of Tinnfs 
was signalled by the building of numerous mosques; 
in the 6th/12th century, Ibn Bassam again mentions 
a great mosque and 160 oratories. The Jewish pop¬ 
ulation seems to have been very small; Benjamin of 
Tudela counted it at this time as some 40 only. 

The main problem for the city in mediaeval times 
was its food supply. The island could not produce 
enough food for the population, which lived essen¬ 
tially on fish, trapped aquatic birds and a small num¬ 
ber of milk-yielding cows. Other provisions arrived 
from outside, thanks, so Nasir-i Khusraw says, to a 
fleet of small boats which loaded supplies from larger 
ships touching in at the port or from the mainland. 
The supply of water was, it seems, even more diffi¬ 
cult, since the lake waters were only potable for part 
of the year, during the summer, when the high Nile 
waters pushed back the salt waters of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. During the winter, drinking water was stored 
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up in underground cisterns, called “those of the amir ” 
since they were hewn out after Ahmad b. Tulun’s 
visit to Tinnis in 269/882-3; some of these were redis¬ 
covered in the 1980s by excavations carried out by 
the Egyptian Antiquities Service. 

In the Crusading period, Tinms was the third 
port for Egyptian commerce in the Mediterranean 
after Alexandria and Damietta, and it had especially 
strong commercial connections with the Syrian ports 
and then with the Northern Italian trading states. It 
imported the raw materials for its textile industry 
such as wool, silk, and gold and silver thread, but the 
city was also a port of entry for more strategically- 
valuable materials such as wood, iron and pitch. The 
textile industry seems to have flourished at Tinms 
since Antiquity, but it was under Islam that it formed, 
with Damietta, Dabfk and some fifteen other less 
important sites in the Delta, the main centre for linen 
textiles in the whole Muslim empire. This activity 
was favoured by the nearby production of flax in the 
Delta, the presence of still waters for retting or steep¬ 
ing the flax, and a particularly humid climate guar¬ 
anteeing suppleness of the thread and thus spinning 
and weaving. The main material used there was flax, 
spun by women and woven by men. The Egyptian 
Delta was especially noted for the fine linen cloth 
known as kasab , that of Tinnfs being coloured whilst 
that of Damietta was white. Silk thread was imported 
into the city, probably from Syria, and gold thread 
was used notably for weaving dabiki cloth, made essen¬ 
tially from linen and often stitched with gold or silk. 
This product, of international repute, was at first 
woven only in the nearby city of Dabfk, but pro¬ 
duction gradually spread to other neighbouring cen¬ 
tres of the Delta. Tinnfs had a particularly high place 
amongst these textile production centres of the Delta 
in that it had a caliphal workshop (, tiraz fr.P.]) work¬ 
ing essentially for the Baghdad court of the ‘Abbasids 
and then, from the end of the 4th/10th century, for 
the Fatimids in Cairo. Amongst robes made for the 
Fatimid caliphs, the chroniclers mention a seamless 
robe, the badana , made from linen and gold thread. 
The Tinnfs workshops also produced a cloth espe¬ 
cially prized by the court in Cairo, bukalamun, coloured 
(violet, red and green) and with a moire, watered-silk 
effect, copied from Byzantine models. Finally, the veil 
of the Ka'ba, the kiswa [see ka‘ba] was for most of 
the mediaeval period woven in workshops of the 
Delta, and notably at Tinnfs, where detailed mentions 
of its production there for the years 159/776 and 162/ 
779 exist. 

It was apparendy in the 3rd/9th century that the 
eastern shores of the Delta began to be the target of 
maritime raids. The city was fortified in 230/844 
under al-Wathik and finished in 239/853-4 under al- 
Mutawakkil, who also ordered the nearby cities of 
Damietta and Pelusium to be fortified. In the 6th/12th 
century, Tinnfs’s wall had 19 gates. From the second 
half of this century, raids against the Egyptian Med¬ 
iterranean ports by Christian ships increased. The 
Normans attacked Tinnfs in 1151 and again in 548/ 
1154, pillaging the city for three days and carrying 
off many inhabitants into slavery. In 571/1175, forty 
Norman ships launched a fresh attack on the city, 
but retreated after two days’ of fighting. However, an 
attack two years later took the garrison by surprise, 
and the city was in Norman hands for several days, 
and was plundered and burnt. In 577/1181-2 Salah 
al-Dfn had to order the building of a citadel and the 
repairing of the city walls. The Third Crusade had 
led to Salah al-Dfn’s fleet becoming weakened, and 


fresh expeditions against the Egyptian coasts were 
feared. Hence the sultan in 588/1192 evacuated the 
civilian population of the city and left there only the 
citadel’s garrison. Frankish threats continued into 
the first decades of the 7th/13th century and assumed 
firm shape at the time of the Fifth Crusade in the 
occupation of Damietta. The Ayyubid sultan al-Malik 
al-Kamil [</.&.] drew a lesson from this episode, and 
in 624/1227 decided to destroy Tinnfs in order to 
prevent a new descent and occupation of the region 
by the Franks. It nevertheless seems that a small town 
maintained itself for some time amid the city’s ruins; 
but Ibn Battuta found the town in ruins in 726/1326, 
and the French traveller Gilbert de Lannoy, who was 
there in the 1420s, found the same situation. 
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TIPPU TIP [see al-murdjibT] . 

TIPU SULJAN, ruler of the south Indian 
state of Mysore (Mahisur [<?.£.]) from 1782 until 
his death in 1799, was probably bom in 1760. His 
father, Haydar "All Khan Bahadur was a mil¬ 

itary commander who in 1761 took control of Mysore 
from the descendants of the dynasty of Hindu rulers that 
had built up the state from early in the 17th century. 

Mysore under Haydar ‘All and later under Tfpu 
was in constant contention with the Marathas [q.v .] 
and with those who claimed to exercise Mu gh al author¬ 
ity in southern India, the Nizams of Haydarabad [q.v .] 
and the Nawwabs of Arcot [</.o.] or the Carnatic, as 
well as with the British East India Company. At Tfpu’s 
succession in 1782, Mysore was locked in a war with 
the British in which its troops had been more than 
able to hold their own. 

Following peace in 1784, Tfpu built up a well- 
equipped and trained army of over 60,000, supported 
by a strong and relatively centralised state adminis¬ 
tration. Revenue yields were enhanced by eliminating 
intermediaries between the peasantry and the state 
and by increasing the levels of taxation. Tfpu also 
tried to levy resources for the state from commerce, 
taking some trades under direct government man¬ 
agement. Any internal challenge to the ruler was ruth¬ 
lessly repressed. Tfpu took the title of Padishah , seeking 
confirmation from the Ottoman Khalifa and thus 
rejecting Mu gh al authority. He stressed the Islamic 
nature of his regime without active persecution of his 
Hindu subjects. 
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Tlpu’s Mysore was drawn into repeated wars: 
against the Nizam and the Marathas and against the 
British at the head of Indian coalitions from 1789 to 
1792 and again in 1799. In the first of the two wars, 
Tipu was able to hold the British at bay until the 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, defeated him near 
his capital at Seringapatam [see srIrangapattanam] 
in 1792 and forced him to make large cessions of 
territory. In 1799, a new Governor-General, the future 
Lord Wellesley, launched an invasion of Mysore. 
Seringapatam was stormed and Tipu died in the 
fighting. The Hindu dynasty displaced by Haydar ‘All 
was restored under British domination. 

Myths attached themselves to Tipu, both in his 
lifetime and since. He is seen in modern India both 
as a secular nationalist and as an enemy of Hindus. 
To the British, he appeared to be a cruel and implaca¬ 
ble foe, bent on expelling them from India with French 
aid. A more realistic interpretation would be that his 
efforts to maintain a strong and independent state 
alarmed the British, who sought first to reduce his 
power and then to eliminate it altogether. 
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TIRAN, the Ottoman Turkish name for Tirana, 
the capital of the modern Albanian 
Republic. 

It is situated on a plain at the foot of Mount Dajti 
(1,610 m/5,280 feet) some 40 km/25 miles from the 
port of Durres [see draC], with the Lana river run¬ 
ning through it. It is a relatively recent foundation, 
of the Ottoman period, from the opening of the 17th 
century when there was built a mosque, an oven (or 
Hmaret), a hammam and shops by Suleyman Pasha 
(Berkln-zade or Bargjini, from a nearby village, 
d. 1024/1616 during a campaign in Persia, buried in 
his own mosque). The date of the mosque’s construc¬ 
tion, 1023/1614-15, is generally taken as the founda¬ 
tion date for the town. The name Tirana comes from 
that of a pre-existing village on the site, and not, as 
legend has it, from Tihran/Tehran in Persia, because 
Suleyman Pasha had been in Persia (cf. Kaleshi, I A, 
art. Tiran). 

For roughly two centuries, during which the town 
grew gradually, it remained under the governorship of 
Suleyman’s descendants from father to son: Ahmed 
Mukhtar (who built the minaret on his father’s mosque); 
Ibrahim Bey (executed by the Ottomans); Ahmed Bey; 
and finally, Kahraman Pasha. According to Ewliya 
Celebi, who was there in 1072/1661-2, Tirana was at 
that time a kasaba, a voyvodalik of the sandjak of Ohrid 
[see okhrI] and seat of a kadi (but this last point 
does not seem accurate; see Kiel, Ottoman architecture 
in Albania, 1385-1912, 249-50). It was in the 18th cen¬ 
tury that it developed most. Ibrahim Bey had a fortress 
built, but it still remained primarily a market town, 
the centre of an agricultural area, with ca. 3,000 to 
4,000 inhabitants around 1700, all Muslims except for 
one Roman Catholic family which had been installed 
there almost from the start. After the struggle with 
Kurt Ahmed Pasha of Beirut, in which the Orthodox 
population of the plain had contributed to the defence 
of the town, Ibrahim Bey offered them land along 
the Lana where the church of St. Procopius was now 


built; some of these Orthodox now became traders or 
small manufacturers in the town itself. In ca. 1800, 
Tirana had around 480 shops and 2,000 houses. In 
1208/1793-4 Molla Bey, a descendant of Suleyman 
Pasha, built a new mosque, completed three decades 
later by his son HadjdjI Edhem Bey when he was 
temporarily in control of the town. 

On the death of Kahraman Pasha, the male line 
of beys from Suleyman Pasha came to an end. At 
this time, the end of the 18th and the opening of the 
19th centuries, the region was very troubled by vari¬ 
ous struggles amongst the notables (Ibrahim Bushatli 
of Shkodra [see ishkodra, in Suppl.], Kaplan Ahmed 
Pasha Toptani of Kruja, c AlI Pasha of Tepedelen [q.v.], 
etc.). The town, whose population had been reduced 
by these wars, finally fell definitively to the Toptanis 
of Kruja, sons of Kaplan Pasha (d. 1816) having mar¬ 
ried, moreover, the four sisters of Kahraman Pasha, 
and Kaplan Pasha himself had become installed in 
Tirana. His son ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha (d. 1837) gave 
Tirana a new medrese and a library, restored the ancient 
| mosque and laid out the town in six quarters. His 
prudence allowed the family to survive, unlike others, 
vis-a-vis the central Ottoman government, even though 
the fortress was demolished by the authorities in 
1830-1. It was in the time of Ahmed Bey b. c Abd 
al-Rahman that the Roman Catholic cathedral (Kisha 
e se Madhes virgin), financed by Austria-Hungary, pro¬ 
tecting power of the religious interests of Albanian 
Catholics, was built (1856). In the atmosphere of the 
Taniimat reforms, a riishdiyye school was built in 1862 
and also a post and telegraph office. In 1873, a new 
and more splendid Orthodox cathedral was built (Kisha 
i e vangjelismos). Two bridges were built over the Lana. 
As part of the administrative reforms of 1864-5, Tirana 
became the centre of a kada, with about 100 villages, 
almost all Muslim, of the sandjak of Durres in the 
wildyet of Shkodra. On the plain, almost all the lands 
were ciftliks, [q.v.] belonging to the Toptani family. 

According to the Austrian consul J.G. von Hahn, 
ca. 1850 the town had 2,000 houses, including 100 
Orthodox (almost all Vlachs) and 6 Catholic. This 
would give a population of about 10,000. The popu¬ 
lation lived to a considerable extent off their beasts 
of burden, and the kiradjis (purveyors of caravan trans¬ 
port) of Tirana were famed throughout Rumelia. At 
the opening of the 20th century, the population rose 
to around 15,000, including 900 Orthodox Vlachs 
and a handful of Albanian Catholics, to which a cer¬ 
tain number of gypsies living in a quarter on the 
periphery should probably be added. The assertion of 
the French consul A. Degrand that the Muslims of 
Tirana were at that time in general Bektashls and 
adherents of the Rifafiyya must be corrected; in fact, 
the people were entirely linked with the medrese and 
its three miiderris. There were 19 mosques, great and 
small, and a namaz-gah, and a dozen tekke s belonging 
to the Kadiriyya and the Kfialwatiyya. Only three or 
four families in the town were linked with the Bektashls 
(probably with the Bektashf establishments of Kruja). 

The upheavals consequent on the demise of the 
Ottoman empire affected Tirana, and in 1920, because 
of its central position, it was chosen as the provisional 
capital of the Albanian state, whose independence had 
been recognised in 1913 by the Great Powers. This 
choice was confirmed in 1925, to the detriment of 
more important towns like Shkodra and Korea [q.v7\. 
Tirana has thus been the capital of the Republic, then 
the Kingdom (1928-39), then Fascist Albania (1939- 
44), then the Communist People’s Republic (1944-92) 
and now the new Republic. Population growth was 
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slow in the inter-war period, but more rapid under 
Communism (108,200 in 1955; 225,700 in 1989). With 
the fall of the Communist regime and the possibility 
for the first time for peasants to move around, popu¬ 
lation has grown greatly, to 300-400,000 now. The 
religious proportions have changed, but it is difficult 
to assess precisely these proportions. The first new 
arrivals were Muslims in 1919-20 from the town of 
Dibra, allotted then to Yugoslavia. With the Commu¬ 
nist regime and the foundation of Tirana University 
in 1957, Albanians of all localities and confessions 
have come to the capital, but in the absence of data 
on religious confession in censuses, no estimates can 
be given. 

In the 1920s, the religious communities took their 
place in the new state, in general, with central organ¬ 
isations in Tirana. The Sunni Muslim community held 
its first congress there in 1923, a higher medrese (Medrese 
e nalte, thereafter Medrese e pergjithshme) was founded 
in that decade for the training of religious cadres. 
Regarding the Bektashls, it was only in 1929 that a 
congress on the outskirts of Korea decided to set up 
a seat of the head of the community ( Kiyegjyshata) in 
the suburbs of Tirana, with Salih Niyazi Dede (an 
Albanian by origin), the last chief of the Bektashls in 
Turkey, as this head. Since the turuk were now banned 
in Turkey, the new tekke became the “world centre 
of Bektashls”. In the 1930s, two organisations were 
founded in Tirana grouping together the turuk : the 
“Divine Light” (Drita hyjnore) for the Kadirls, RifaTs, 
SaMis and Tidjanls, and the Directorate of the “‘Alev! 
sects” for the Khalwatis, Djalwatls, Gulshanls and 
Malamls. 

In the Communist period, religious activity was 
much impaired, especially after 1967 when all places 
of worship were closed and all religious groups dis¬ 
solved. The Kiyegjyshata became an old folks’ home, and 
several mosques and tekke s were destroyed or trans¬ 
formed into storehouses, museums (like the mosque 
of Hadjdjl Edhem Bey), etc., as elsewhere in the land. 
Since the end of 1990, the Albanian government re¬ 
authorised religious practices, with a consequent reor¬ 
ganisation of the various communities. The first act 
of worship in the Edhem Bey mosque was held on 
18 January 1991, two months after the re-opening of 
the “Lead Mosque” at Shkodra, followed by three 
other mosques. The Bektashl Kiyegjyshata re-opened on 
22 March 1991. The Khalwatl tekke of Pazar is being 
repaired, and the tiirbe of the Kadirl Derwlsh Khatidje 
is visited again. Dhikis have been held in the Kadirl 
tekke of Sheh Diirri and in a RifaT zawiye. A medrese 
has been provisionally opened near the Kokonozi 
mosque. Links with the outside Muslim world are 
numerous, and some fifteen Arabo-Islamic organisa¬ 
tions have an office in Tirana. 
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TIRAN [see tihran. II.] 

TIRANA [see tiran]. 

TIRAZ (a., pi. turuz), a Persian loan word (cf. Pers. 
taraz “adornment” or “embellishment” and tinz “gus¬ 
set” or “gore”) originally meaning “embroidery” or 
“decorative work” ijalam) on a garment or 
piece of fabric. It later came to mean a khil c a 
[q.v], a robe of honour, richly adorned with 
elaborate embroidery, especially in the form of 
embroidered bands with writing upon them. In the 
earliest centuries of Islam, such a garment was worn 
by rulers and members of their entourage ( ashab al- 
khil e a). Tiraz (and dar al-tiraz) also came to designate 
the workshop in which such fabrics or robes were 
manufactured. A secondary development from the 
meaning “embroidered strip of writing” is that of 
“strip of writing”, border or braid in general, applied 
not only to inscriptions woven, embroidered, or sewn 
on materials, but also to any inscriptions on a band 
of any kind, whether hewn out of stone, done in 
mosaic, glass or faience, or carved in wood (see e.g. 
al-MakrizI, Khitat, ii, 79: al-tiraz al-mankush Ji Thidjara). 
Until about the middle of the 4th/10th century, when 
the production of papyrus [see kirtas; rakk] ceased 
in Egypt, the word tiraz sometimes also designated 
the inscriptions officially stamped with ink upon the rolls 
of papyrus in the factories. This usage of tiraz was 
in turn extended to indicate the factories themselves 
(see J. von Karabacek, 2jwr orientalischen Altertumskunde. 
II. Die arabischen Papyruspro toko lie , in SBAW, clxi/1 
[1908], 8-10; A. Grohmann, Corpus papyrorum Raineri, 
i/2, Vienna 1995, nos. 175, 204, 214, 265, 270). 

1. Origins of the institution. 

The production of certain luxury textiles was an 
imperial privilege in both the Byzantine and Sasanid 
empires and had antecedents in the earlier Roman 
and Persian states. The Byzantine emperors established 
royal weaving ateliers or gynacea (literally, “women’s 
quarters”), in various places throughout their domains, 
including in Egypt, where there developed a distinc¬ 
tive Coptic style marked by embroidered decorative 
patches (either squares or roundels) and bands (clavi) 
that continued for nearly seven centuries into the 
Islamic era (see A. Baginski and A. Tidhar, Textiles 
from Egypt, 4th-13th centuries C.E .). Some scholars sur¬ 
mised that such establishments were probably taken 
over by the Umayyad caliphs, who were known to 
have had a dar al-tiraz in Alexandria (al-Kalkashandl, 
Subh al-a c shd\ iv, 7) and adapted to their special needs 
and tastes (E. Kiihnel and L. Bellinger, Catalogue of 
dated tiraz fabrics: Umayyad, Abbasid, Fatimid, 1). Ebersolt 
has proposed a connection between the tiraz bands 
and the Roman clavus —the sign of the senatorial and 
knightly rank—which is ultimately traced to an 
Etruscan origin. It is worth noting that, in Muslim 
fabrics also, the band of writing was often embroi¬ 
dered or woven in red silk. The preference for red 
in embroidery is likely due to the fact that the wear¬ 
ing of red was considered to be a caliphal preroga¬ 
tive (Hilal al-Sabi 1 , Rusum dar al-k&ilafa, Baghdad 1964, 
75). The privilege of the Pnnceps to grant the latus 
clavus to the senators and the reservation of purple 
for the use of the ruler and, from A.D. 369, the limi¬ 
tation of the production of gold braid to the gynacea, 
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at least, afford parallels to the sovereign right of the 
Muslim caliphs to the tiraz and its presentation. 

In contradistinction to the scholars who have looked 
to Byzantium and Rome for the source of tirdz as 
object and institution, others, most notably Serjeant, 
following the testimony of many mediaeval Arab his¬ 
torians, have been of the belief that the tirdz system 
had its origin in Sasanid Persia and that during the 
Umayyad period it expanded westward to Egypt, North 
Africa, and Spain (R.B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles , 9). Ibn 
Khaldun, for example, states outright that “the pre- 
Islamic Persian kings (muluk aUadjam) used to make that 
tirdz with the images and likenesses of monarchs or 
other images and likenesses specifically designated for 
that use, and later the Islamic monarchs substituted 
for that the inscribing of their names together with other 
words of good omen or praises of God” ( Mukaddima , 
ii, 57-9, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 65-7). Ibn Khaldun’s remarks 
concerning garments with royal insignia in Sasanid 
times are corroborated by the much earlier testimony 
of the Talmud (BT Shabbat 58a, where it is mentioned 
that the robes of scholars associated with the house 
of the Exilarch bore some sort of badge with his seal). 
(S.D. Goitein, Petitions to Fatimid caliphs from the Cairo 
Geniza , in JQR, NS, xlv [1954-5], 34-5, has suggested 
that the custom was borrowed by the Jewish Exilarchs 
from the Sasanid court at which they served.) 

The truth concerning the origins of the tirdz sys¬ 
tem, it would seem, combines both views. The insti¬ 
tution of royal ateliers was so widespread throughout 
the ancient and early mediaeval Near East that its 
adoption by the Muslims, who were decidedly eclec¬ 
tic, need not be attributed to a single source. The 
name of the system is clearly Persian, but on the other 
hand, it is an established fact that the Umayyads, 
based as they were in the former Byzantine province 
of Syria, were at first far more under the influence 
of Eastern Roman rather than of Persian culture, as 
the Dome of the Rock, the great mosque of Damascus, 
and the numerous desert chateaux in Syria, Palestine, 
and Trans-Jordan bear ample witness. 

2. Development of the Tirdz institution. 

i. Historiographical considerations. In addition to debates 
over the origins of the institution, scholarship on the 
development of the tirdz institution has followed sev¬ 
eral different trajectories. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the content of the inscriptions them¬ 
selves. Since most known tirdz are held in museum 
collections, catalogues of dated or datable tirdz fab¬ 
rics have dominated scholarly publication in the field 
(see Bibl). Considerably less is known, therefore, about 
tirdz fragments which cannot be dated or about unin¬ 
scribed textiles, though these represent by far the 
majority of recovered fragments. The catalogues of 
tiraz fabrics, which have emphasised the content and 
style of inscriptions themselves, have formed a major 
source for students of Arabic calligraphy and epigra¬ 
phy. Historians have shown particular interest in the 
content of their caliphal inscriptions for the obvious 
reason that they provide documentary evidence about 
titulature, which is a central element of the political 
culture of mediaeval Islamic dynasties, and have used 
them primarily in conjunction with literary evidence, 
which includes sometimes detailed descriptions of tex¬ 
tiles. In spite of the relative abundance of both literary 
and material evidence, however, not a single known 
tirdz fabric has ever been matched to a description 
provided in a literary source. 

Furthermore, in spite of the abundant literary evi¬ 
dence about the function of tiraz, almost no infor¬ 
mation has been preserved about the uses or the 


original dimensions and style of the actual textiles that 
are known. This situation is the consequence both of 
the emphasis on the content of inscriptions themselves 
(leading to the practice of cutting out only the inscribed 
portion of a textile and discarding the rest) and of 
earlier excavation priorities and practices, which largely 
excluded textiles from being considered as important 
archaeological finds. Thus there are almost no inscribed 
textiles whose original or even last uses are documented 
(see J.A. Sokoly, Between life and death. The funerary con¬ 
text of Tiraz textiles , in Islamische Textilkunst des Mittelalters. 
Aktuelle Probleme , 1997, 71-8; Su'ad Mahir Muhammad, 
al-Nasid} al-Islaml , Cairo 1977). 

New directions in research and standard archaeo¬ 
logical practice are changing this situation. As Lisa 
Golombek and Veronika Gervers note, “The interest 
in tiraz studies has paralleled that of numismatics, 
where the content of the inscription was initially the 
leading concern. The object itself, either coin or tex¬ 
tile, was of secondary importance. More recently, 
numismatists have turned to the study of the intrin¬ 
sic qualities of coins” (Tiraz fabrics in the Royal Ontario 
Museum , 82-3; Sokoly, Towards a model of early Islamic 
textile institutions in Egypt , in Islamische Textilkunst , 115-21). 
New documentary evidence (most notably from the 
Cairo Geniza [q.v.]) has provided information about 
the production, distribution and uses of a wider variety 
of textiles, thereby creating greater interest in docu¬ 
menting the technical characteristics and actual uses 
of inscribed textiles. One trajectory in this newer 
research situates tiraz fabrics within the history of the 
public uses of writing by Islamic rulers from early 
Fatimid times onwards (Irene A. Bierman, The art of 
the public text: medieval Islamic rule, in World art. Themes of 
unity in diversity, ed. I. Lavin, ii, 283-8). Finally, recent 
archaeological excavations have yielded textiles, many 
of them in funerary settings (R.-P. Gayraud et alii, 
Istabl c Antar (Fostat) 1994: Rapport de Fouilles, in AI, xxix 
[1995], 2-24). The full implications of these new direc¬ 
tions and evidence will no doubt be borne out in the 
years to come. 

ii. The institution under the Umayyads. The earliest regu¬ 
lar production of Arabic-inscribed tiraz probably goes 
back to the time of the reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
when not only did Arabic become the official chancery 
language but it was henceforth inscribed on all coins 
and was used for the stamp (also called tirdz) on papy¬ 
rus. Although the earliest Muslim historians, such as 
al-Baladhuri and al-Tabari, mention only the coinage 
and papyrus, al-Bayhakl claims that the reforms 
included inscriptions on garments (thiyab) and tapes¬ 
tries (sutur) (K. al-Mahasin wa Tmasawl , ed. F. Schwally, 
Giessen 1902, 498). The first Umayyad caliph who is 
specifically mentioned in the Arabic sources as having 
had tiraz factories was ‘Abd al-Malik’s son Hisham 
(al-Djahshiyari, K. al-Wuzara\ Cairo 1983, 60), who 
was known as a dandy and a great lover of fine 
robes, textiles and carpets (al-Mas c udI, Murudj., v, 466; 
also Ibn c Abd Rabbih, al-Tkd al-fand, ii, Cairo 1331/ 
1913, 338). He is also said to have worn silk gar¬ 
ments with what may have been embroidered bands 
(al-khazz al-rakm: al-Mas c udf, loc. cit .), but the term is 
somewhat ambiguous and could also merely indicate 
striping. Hisham’s successor, al-Walld II, is reported 
to have worn “caliphal garments” (thiyab al-khilafa: 
Aghani 1 , vii, 83). This term was later synonymous with 
tiraz robes, although it is not clear whether al-Walld’s 
royal garments actually had the embroidered bands 
or were simply designated caliphal because they were 
white, the Umayyad official colour. 

One of the oldest surviving tiraz fabrics, which has 
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a red silk ground with designs in several colours and 
an inscription in yellow silk, exists in three pieces, all 
discovered in Egypt, and bears the name of the caliph 
Marwan. The question is which Marwan—Marwan I 
(64-5/684-5) or Marwan II (127-32/744-50)? Most 
scholars prefer the latter on historical grounds, since 
one piece bears the inscription “in the tirdz factory 
of Ifrikiya,” and it seems unlikely that the Ma gh rib! 
province was secure enough in the earlier reign to have 
such an establishment (R. Guest and A.F. Kendrick, 
The earliest dated Islamic textiles , in Burlington Magazine , 
lx [1932], 185-6; G. Wiet, in RCEA, i, no. 36; Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles , 13). F.E. Day, on the other hand, has 
pointed out that from a stylistic point of view, the 
inscriptions look more like lst/7th century, rather than 
2nd/8th century (The tiraz silk of Marwan , passim , but 
esp. 52-61). Another very early tiraz fragment of wool 
tapestry has a partial inscription “[commander of the] 
faithful Mafrwan]” that also appears to come from 
the reign of Marwan. Its Sasanid ground design of 
cocks on pedestals enclosed in roundels again points 
stylistically to the time of Marwan I; yet again, most 
scholars favour attributing the piece to Marwan II on 
the grounds that the reign of the former was too brief 
to make any attribution to him likely. In any event, 
it seems clear that by late Umayyad times, the tiraz 
system extended across the caliphate. 

There is one dated tiraz fragment from the Umayyad 
period, an Egyptian linen turban cloth with an inscrip¬ 
tion giving the date of Radjab 88 (June 707) and 
the name Shamu’fl b. Musa (M.A.A. Marzouk, The 
turban of Samuel ibn Musa, the earliest dated Islamic textile , 
143-51). This was probably a privately-commissioned 
piece made for a wealthy Jew or Christian. It men¬ 
tions neither the caliph nor the factory and was not, 
therefore, an official tirdz cloth. However, in later 
periods, private tiraz production for the bourgeoisie 
became increasingly common (see below). 

iii. The development of the institution under the *Abbasids. 
The tiraz system continued to flourish in the Muslim 
East under the "Abbasids. Harun al-Rashld is reported 
to have entrusted the tiraz operations (dur al-turuz) to 
his famous vizier DjaTar al-Barmak! (al-Djahshiyari, 
Wuzara\ 249), and control of the tiraz factories was 
considered one of the most important of administra¬ 
tive responsibilities, along with oversight of the mints, 
the post and the bureaux of taxation, and only indi¬ 
viduals of high rank and the most trusted individu¬ 
als among their freedman were given this office. 
Al-Rash!d made regular presents of tiraz garments 
and fabrics to his favourites. His Christian physician 
Bukhtfshu" b. Djurdjfs received every Muharram an 
allotment of garments, furs and textiles that included 
twenty garment-sized pieces (shikka) of royal tiraz linen 
shot with gold or silver thread ( al-kasab al-khass al- 
tirazi) and a like number of pieces of mulham tirdz! (a 
combination fabric of silk warp and woof of another 
material with embroidered bands) (Ibn Ab! UsaybPa, 
ed. Muller, i, 136). Certainly from the time of Harun 
al-Rashrd onwards, the symbolic importance of tirdz 
as a caliphal prerogative was well established and was 
accepted, then and later, as a medium for extending 
the prestige of the court to favoured individuals. The 
importance of tiraz and in this connection was sub¬ 
sequently described by Ibn Khaldun: 

It is part of royal and governmental pomp and 
dynastic custom to have the names of rulers or 
their peculiar marks [ c aldmat] put on [tursam] on 
the silk. . . . The writing is brought out by weav¬ 
ing a gold thread or some other coloured thread 
of a colour different from that of the fabric itself 


into it. [Its execution] depends upon the skill of 
the weavers in designing and weaving it. Royal fab¬ 
rics are embellished with such a tiraz, in order to 
increase the prestige of. . . those whom the ruler 
distinguishes by bestowing on them his own gar¬ 
ment when he wants to honor them or appoint 
them to one of the offices of the dynasty (tr. 
Rosenthal, ii, 65-6). 

Supervision of the tiraz factories was so important 
to the caliph because it was considered one of his 
royal prerogatives to have his name on the textiles 
produced in them, just as it was to have his name 
on the sikka or coinage and pronounced in the fchutba. 
Omission of the ruler’s name from any or all of these 
was tantamount to rebellion. For example, al-Ma’mun 
dropped his brother al-Amln’s name from the sikka 
and the tiraz when he began his revolt in 194/809-10 
(Ibn Taghrfbird!, ed. Juynboll and Mattes, i, 551-2), 
and Ibn Tulun dropped the regent al-Muwaffak’s 
name from the tiraz and the khutba in 269/882-3, when 
he broke relations with Ba gh dad (Ibn al-Ath!r, Bulak 
1290, vii, 143). This latter act was of particularly far- 
reaching consequence since the annual caliphal gift 
of an inscribed covering to the Ka"ba (kiswa) was pro¬ 
duced in the tiraz factories of Egypt, and the absence 
of the regent’s name would be seen by pilgrims from 
all around the dar al-islam. Serjeant has suggested that 
it was perhaps at this time that Ka c ba coverings began 
to be produced in the East, although it is only three 
generations later that Tustar (Shustar) in Persia is first 
mentioned as the place where the coverings were pro¬ 
duced (Islamic textiles , 20, 42; al-Istakhrt, 92). 

Despite the political importance of caliphal inscrip¬ 
tions on the Ka'ba coverings, it is by no means clear 
that such inscriptions featured prominently on khila c 
distributed by the caliph during the first century of 
the "Abbasid period. Bierman has pointed to the uni¬ 
versal silence of the numerous texts describing the 
bestowal of robes of honour at this time (Art and pol¬ 
itics , 20-1), whereas for the later Fatimid period such 
descriptions frequently include details on the political 
inscriptions. On the other hand, the literary sources 
do mention that, starting with the reign of Harun al- 
Rashld, when the Persian secretarial class were the 
trendsetters in all matters of high culture and good 
taste with their polite educational ideal of adab [q.vi\, 
it became the fashion to have verses of poetry embroi¬ 
dered onto the garments. The poet Abu ’l-"Atahiya 
presented al-Rashid on the occasion of the Nawruz 
festival with a perfumed thawb with verses embroi¬ 
dered on its borders (Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, i, 
203). The adlb al-Washsha 1 (d. 325/936 [q.vf) devotes 
a chapter of his book On elegance and elegant people to 
“What [verses] may be found [inscribed] on shirt tails 
[dhuyul al-akmisa wa Ta c ldm\ and on pieces of embroi¬ 
dery on cloaks and sleeves (wa-turuz al-ardiya wa 
’l-akmam)f another to the verses on headdresses and 
head bands (karazin wa^asa’ib) and a third to the verses 
on belts, pantaloon drawstrings and scarves (zananir 
wa-tikak wa-manadil ) (K. at-Muwa$frsha aw al~zarf wa 
Tzurqfa 3 , Cairo 1362/1953, chs. 42-4, pp. 219-30). 

iv. The institution under the Fatimids. The Fatimids had 
adopted the use of inscribed textiles even in North 
Africa, and clearly brought a number of these fab¬ 
rics produced in Ifrikiya with them when they came 
to Egypt, as is attested by the presence of tiraz fab¬ 
rics dating from the North African period in a Fatimid 
funerary site in Fustat (Gayraud, 1995). In the North 
African period, a man had asked for a garment (thawb) 
of the caliph’s to use as a funeral shroud because of 
its baraka (Sirat al-Ustadp Qudhar [Diawdhar] , 138), 
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although there is no indication that the textile was 
inscribed. The evidence (which is admittedly meagre) 
suggests that the mass production of textiles inscribed 
with the caliph’s name and given as a robe of hon¬ 
our (khil ( a) may have developed as the demand for 
robes of honour increased and the caliph abandoned 
the practice of giving a piece of his own clothing in 
favour of bestowing a garment that had been pro¬ 
duced in the tiraz factories. Already in the reign of al- 
Zahir, a man who aspired to both a larger iktd e and 
greater prestige requested a robe and skullcap from 
the caliph, specifying not only garments that were the 
caliph’s own (, thiyab min thiyabihi ... wa-shashiyya min 
shawashihi) but that the caliph had actually worn (thiyab 
min thiyab mawlana . . . allati yalbisuhd) (al-Musabbihi, 
Akhbar Misr, 57-8). 

The flourishing of the tiraz industry under the 
Fatimids is attested both by the large number of sur¬ 
viving inscribed textiles and by the literary and docu¬ 
mentary records. The chronicles and administrative 
histories which survive establish that tiraz production 
was an integral part of the Fatimid bureaucracy. There 
is little information on the structure of the tiraz admin¬ 
istration for the earlier Fatimid period, but for the 
later period we have not only the accounts of Ibn 
Mammatl and al-Makhzurm but also the excerpts 
from Ibn al-Tuwayr preserved by al-KalkashandT and 
al-Makrlzi. The head of the tiraz institution was a 
high-ranking court official, the only one to receive his 
khil c a in a private ceremony according to Ibn al- 
Tuwayr, who devotes a section in his chapter on the 
Fatimid diwans to the tiraz (Nuzhat al-muklatayn ft akhbar 
al-dawlatayn, ed. A.F. Sayyid, Cairo 1992, 101-4). 

The sums spent in the tiraz were apparently quite 
large, though the sparse information in the chronicles 
makes systematic tracking of the expenditures impos¬ 
sible. Ibn al-Ma’mun al-Bata’ihl reports that the expen¬ 
ditures for costumes (including gold thread) in the 
year 516/1122 were nearly 20,000 dinars (Akhbar 
Misr , ed. Sayyid, 48 ff). Ibn al-Tuwayr put the amount 
spent on costumes for various court occasions at 10,000 
dinars a year (Nuzhat al-muklatayn , 75, 104). 

The management of the tiraz was closely related 
to that of the mint (dar al-darb ) for two reasons. First, 
tiraz involved the same prerogative of inscribing the 
caliph’s name as sikka. Indeed, the inscription of tex¬ 
tiles (tiraz) is mentioned alongside the minting and 
inscription of coins (sikka) among the prerogatives that 
the wazlr al-Ma’mun al-Bata’ihi restored to the caliph 
al-Amir after the fall of the wa&r al-Afdal b. Amir 
al-Djuyush. Second, the tiraz factories used large quan¬ 
tities of gold, which was spun into thread under the 
careful supervision of the mint. The close association 
of the mint and tiraz is clear in both Ibn Mammatl 
(Kitdb Kawanln al-dawawin, 330-3) and al-Makhzumf 
(Kitab al-Minhddj ft c ilm kharadj, Misr , 30-3), who describe 
the mint (dar al-darb) and the tiraz sequentially. The 
production of gold thread is specifically mendoned 
under the discussion of each institution. The elaborate 
inventory preserved in Ibn al-Ma J mun records not 
only the amount of gold in each garment, but also 
the labour charges for spinning the gold thread. 

Abundant material from the Cairo Geniza (partic¬ 
ularly business letters, marriage contracts and trousseaux) 
documents the vitality of the textile industry that was 
the cornerstone of the Egyptian economy (S.D. Goitein, 
A Mediterranean society , i, Berkeley, etc. 1967, 101 ff.; 
Gladys Frantz-Murphy, The agrarian administration of 
Egypt from the Arabs to the Ottomans, 1986). Fatimid Egypt 
had five major tiraz centres: Alexandria, Tinnis, Dimyat 
(Damietta), Dablk and the Fayyum. These were not 


just centres of tiraz but also more generally of textile 
production. The overwhelming majority of tiraz fab¬ 
rics with dated or datable Kufic inscriptions are from 
Egypt, and nearly all are of linen or other light-weight 
fabrics. Egypt was especially famous during the Fatimid 
period for its flax cultivation and finished linen textiles; 
Goitein and Stillman identified 22 different varieties 
of linen, mostly named after localities, rulers, or type, 
in the Geniza documents (Goitein, op. cit., i, 104-5; 
Y.K. Stillman, Female attire of medieval Egypt, according 
to the trousseau lists and cognate material from the Cairo 
Geniza, passim). The tiraz institution under the Fatimids 
was not merely a court institution but was integrally 
connected to the economy as a whole. This is parti¬ 
cularly true in view of the fact that fine clothing was 
a valuable commodity in the mediaeval Mediterranean 
economy, and high-quality textiles, even after having 
been worn, had considerable cash value. Textiles of 
various kinds often constituted a major portion of bridal 
trousseaux. Tiraz textiles were classified as either khassa 
(exclusively for the court) or c amma (available for pub¬ 
lic purchase). The sale of tiraz textiles to the public 
was a significant source of revenue for the Fatimid 
caliphs. In the late 4th/10th century, the largest tiraz 
factories apparently provided an income of more than 
200,000 dinars each day. Income from the tiraz for 
the later Fatimid period is not reported, but must 
have been considerable, given the dramatic increase 
in tiraz production at court and the penchant of the 
middle and upper classes for imitation. 

The wealthier classes imitated the court by wearing 
garments with inscribed bands just as they addressed 
each other respectfully by their kunyas or used the 
honorific titles that had become commonplace by the 
5th/11th century. In a 12th-century Geniza document, 
the Jewish India trader Abraham b. Joseph b. Abraham 
b. Bundar b. Hasan ordered a tiraz turban with his 
son’s name embroidered on it as a gift for the latter 
(Stillman 1972, 18). The fashion of elite imitation of 
the court resulted ultimately in the production of fake 
tiraz with pseudo-inscriptions, i.e. of textiles with dec¬ 
orative bands that merely create the appearance of 
an inscription (Gervers, Rags to riches , 28). The tiraz 
institution by the late 6th/12th century, then, had 
developed far beyond its original political uses at court 
into a widespread social and economic phenomenon. 
This is confirmed by the oft-quoted passage in al- 
Dimashkl’s K. al-Ishara ila mahdsin al-tidj_ara (later 6th/ 
12th century), in the section devoted to the two fine 
linens, dablkl and sharb, which often formed the ground 
fabric for tiraz: “People’s tastes vary in regard to the 
tiraz borders and the ornamented embroideries, but 
they are agreed in the preference of that which is of 
the finest thread, and closest of weave, of the purest 
white, of the best workmanship, red, and golden” 
(tr. Seijeant, Islamic textiles , 140). 
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(Yedida K. Stillman and Paula Sanders) 

3. The term’s use in architecture. 

Tiraz came to architecture from textiles at an 
unknown date, but no earlier than the Fatimid period 
(10th-12th centuries), and seems to have remained in 
use until the early Ottoman period in Egypt and 
Syria. Oddly, no Arabic dictionary records the archi¬ 
tectural application of the term, which nonetheless fre¬ 
quently appears in Ayyubid and Mamluk wakf [q.vl\ 
documents and in Mamluk primary sources such as 
al-MakrlzT’s Khitat (noted in ET, art. Tiraz). Like its 
prevailing meaning for textiles as an epigraphie band 
embroidered on the sleeves of robes of honour, tiraz 
in architecture designates any inscription band. It may 
appear on the inside or the outside of the building: 
as a frieze running along a wall, on the side of doors, 
above or around a window, or around the drum of 
a dome. It may be executed in different media: carved 
in stone, moulded in stucco, or painted or gilded on 
wood. A tiraz may include Ku^anic verses, the name 
and titles of the patron and the superintendent of con¬ 
struction (shadd), the date of building, sometimes the 
name of the master builder or decorator, and in a 
few instances, poetic citations or an abbreviated text 
of the building’s wakf document (Laila Ibrahim and 
M.M. Amin, Architectural terms in Mamluk documents, 
Cairo 1990, 76). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(Nasser Rabbat) 

TIRE, modern Turkish Tire, a town of south¬ 
western Anatolia, in the southern part of the Kii^iik 
Menderes valley, 67 km/40 miles south-east of Izmir 
(lat. 38° 64’ N., long. 27° 45* E., altitude 108 m/350 
feet), in early Turkish times a town in the beylik of 
the Aydin-oghullari [see aydin; aydIn-oghlu] . 

The present town presumably occupies the site 
of the ancient Arcadiopolis, later called Teira 
(i.e. “town”, e.g. in Thya-teira; cf. W.M. Ramsay, The 
historical geography of Asia Minor, 104, 114). In the Byz¬ 
antine period the town appears as Thy re a (0vpea) 
and Thyraia (0upaia: cf. Ducas, 38, 73, 97, 109, 
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Fragment of a filmy cloth with embroidered diagonal bands. Egypt, 424/1033. Courtesy of the Abegg-Stiftung, 

Riggisberg. 
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Tiraz bands on sleeves, ms. Makamat of al-Harm, B.N. arabe 5847, 
fob 58b. Probably ‘Irak, 634/1237. Courtesy of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. 


Tiraz used as shroud, Istabl ‘Antar, Fustat. Courtesy of Roland-Pierre Gayraud, IFAO Cairo. 
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175, 196) and repeatedly plays a part in history. 
Travellers like Ibn Battuta (ii, 307-8, tr. Gibb, ii, 444), 
who went via Blrge to Tire, which lay in the midst 
of orchards, gardens, and streams in the land of the 
“Sultan of Birge”, i.e. of the Avdfn-oghlu. or the 
adventurous Catalonian chronicler Ramon Muntaner 
(sect. 25), passed through Tire. When in 1403 Timur 
advanced against the town, the inhabitants fled to 
Izmir (cf. Ducas, 38, 97, 109). After the Ottoman 
annexation of the principality of the Aydin-oghlu in 
830/1426, Tire became the capital of a sandjak of the 
empire. It plays no particular part in later history; 
it was a mint down to the 10th/16th century and 
is occasionally mentioned in connection with risings 
(cf. J. von Hammer, GOR , iv, 398 n., v, 50 n.). In 
Tire is the tomb of the celebrated scholar c Abd al- 
Latlf b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz b. Firishte (Ar. Ibn al-Malak, 
Turk. Firishte-o gh lu. d. according to the Salnama of 
Aydin of 1302, 239, in 799/1396), known as the au¬ 
thor of a once much-used Turkish dictionary in verse 
(Lughat-i Firishte-oghlu) and of a commentary on the 
principles of jurisprudence, Mandr al-anwar of al-NasafT 
[q.o.]. He taught there in a medrese which bears his 
name and is still in use. Tire was also the birthplace 
of several Ottoman authors, e.g. Shavkh Haydar b. 
Sa‘d Allah and Molla Nasr Allah al-Ruml, and the 
scene of activity of kadis who also played a part in 
literature (F. Babinger, GOW, 146: Djarrah-zade). Tire 
is also mentioned as a place of banishment; the ver¬ 
satile historian Shanl-zade, for example, ended his life 
here (cf. ibid., 346). 

The earlier European travellers rarely visited Tire. 
The chaplain of the English factory in Smyrna, 
Edmund Chishull (d. 1733), is one of the few who 
visited Tire (cf. Travels in Turkey and back to London, 
London 1747, 19, and Thos. Smith, Septem Asiae Eccle- 
siarum notitia). 

It was then thought that Tire represented Thyateira 
(= Ak-hisar), one of the “Seven Churches of Asia”. 
Ewliya Celebi [<?.y.] describes Tire in his Seyahat-name, 
ix, Istanbul 1935, 159 ff. The town does not seem 
to possess any antiquities. Mention may be made of 
the library of 1,325 volumes (including the holograph 
of the above-mentioned commentary of Firishte- 
oghlu), presented by Nedjlb Pasha, governor of Bagh¬ 
dad. Down to the Turko-Greek exchanges of popu¬ 
lation after the First World War, Tire had about 
15,000, mainly Greek, inhabitants (see V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, iii, 508 ff.), who were mainly occupied 
in carpet-weaving and the cultivation of the vine. 

Present-day Tire is the chef-lieu of an ilge in the 
il or province of Izmir; its population ca. 1970 was 
28,000. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Karl Buresch, Aus Lydien, Leipzig 1898, 32, 
165, 214; Stephanus Byzantinus, ed. Westermann, 
Leipzig 1839, 273; Lebeau, Histoire du Bas Empire , 
civ, 38; Fr. V.J. Arundel, Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
London 1834; idem, A visit to the Seven Churches of 
Asia , London 1828; HadjdjT Khalifa. Djihan-numa, 
Istanbul 1145/1732-3, 636; Mehmed c Ashik, Mandzir 
al J awdlim , Vienna ms., fol. 213a; F. Taeschner, 
Anatol Wegenetz , Leipzig 1924-6, i, 176, ii, 39; Sharaf 
al-Dln ‘All al-Yazdl, fafar-ndma, ii, 468, Fr. tr. 
F. Petis de la Croix, Delft 1723, iv, 44; W. Toma- 
schek, fur histor. Topographie Kleinasiens im Mittelalter, 
in S.B. Ak. Wien, cxxiv/8, 8, 34; I A, art. s.v. (Besim 
Darkot). (F. Babinger*) 

TIREBOLU, a town on the Black Sea coast 
of Turkey, in the province (il) of Giresun, and also 
the centre of a county (ilge). The town lies 80 km/50 


miles to the west of Trebizond in lat. 41° 01' N., long. 
38° 49' E. 

Originally a Milesian colony of the 7th century 
B.C. and called Tripolis, it has had little importance 
because of the port’s lack of shelter and difficult com¬ 
munications with the interior, along the steeply-rising 
sides of the Har§it valley (ancient Philabonites). From 
1204 it was a personal fief of the Great Comneni, 
emperors of Trebizond [see tarabzun]. It was men¬ 
tioned by Clavijo, and captured by Mehemmed II at 
the time of the conquest of Trebizond in 1461. After 
the Ottoman conquest, the town, called Driboli in 
documents, came within the nahiye of Kurtiin, settled 
by the Cepni Turkmen tribe, which had occupied the 
hinterland of Tirebolu from the 14th century onwards. 
The census of 891/1486 (BBK, Tapu tahrir no. 828, 
p. 592) enumerated for the kaVa of Tirebolu 67 
Christian hearths (and 5 widows) but no Muslim ones. 
In 921/1515 (ibid., no. 52, pp. 609-13) there were 
211 older and 60 new Christian hearths (plus 6 bach¬ 
elors and 4 widows) and 4 Muslim hearths, but no 
Christian villages in the hinterland. Finally, in 961/ 
1553 (ibid., no. 288), there were 320 Christian hearths 
and 15 Muslim ones. When Ewliya Celebi passed 
through in 1050/1640, he found an ancient rectan¬ 
gular fortress and a very flourishing town inhabited 
by Greeks (Seyahat-name, i, 80). Tournefort (1701) called 
it a village; it seems to have been the seat of an a c yan 
when local disputes of petty chiefs rent the region at 
the opening of the 19th century. W.J. Hamilton esti¬ 
mated the population in 1834 at 400 Muslim families 
and 100 Christian ones (Researches in Asia Minor, London 
1842, i, 253-7), and Hommaire de Hell in 1846 esti¬ 
mated 450 Muslim families and 150 Christian ones 
(Voyage en Turquie et en Perse , Paris 1859). Cuinet gives 
for the early 1890s 8,000 inhabitants (5,600 Muslims, 
2,000 Greek Orthodox, 400 Gregorian Armenians (La 
Turquie d’Asie, i, 53). At that time the town had 8 
mosques, 2 Greek churches and one Armenian one, 
350 booths and shops, 2 khans and a hammdm (ibid., 
i, 54-5). The region produced an average of 5,000 
tons of nuts. During the First World War, the Russian 
advance of 1916 reached the right bank of the Har$it 
river and caused the Muslim population to flee, fol¬ 
lowed by the deportation of the Greek population 
from 29 November 1916 to §ebinkarahisar. In the 
1927 census, Tirebolu had a mere 3,375 inhabitants, 
and it was only in the 1980s that it passed the 1914 
figure. Today, the town is the centre of an agricul¬ 
tural region in which tea planting has partially replaced 
nut growing. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Georghios Sakkas, / istoria ton Ellinon tis 
Tripoleos Pontou, Nikaia 1957; M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, 
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(St. Yerasimos) 

TIRHALA, the Ottoman Turkish name for the 
Greek town of Trik(k)ala in western Thessaly 
[see tesalya]. 

The Byzantine citadel of Trikala is built on the 
acropolis of ancient Trikki on the Lithaios river, in 
the northwest of the Thessalian plain; not far from 
it was the oldest shrine of Asclepios known in Greece. 
The town prospered in early times from its situation 
at a crossway for communications. Procopius mentions 
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the restoration of the town’s walls in Justinian’s time. 
The ancient name Trikki survived in ecclesiastical 
geography, with the bishopric of Trikki attached to 
the metropolitanate of Larissa from the 4th century 
onwards. The form Trikkala first appears in the 12 th 
century in Anna Comnena’s Alexiad. 

The town probably fell into Ottoman hands in the 
time of Bayezld I in 1395-6. The presence of Ewrenos 
Beg in the conquest of Thessaly is not certain, even 
if the sources refer to one of his descendants, Ahmed 
Ewren-oghlu, as sandjak beg of a large sandjak of which 
Tirhala was the capital [see ewrenos oghullari]. In 
the 14th century it had been the flourishing capital 
of the Greco-Serbian state of Western Thessaly under 
Simeon Uresis, half-brother of Stefan Dusan, and it 
formed part of the domains of the great noble Turkish 
family of the Turakhan-oghlu. 

Turakhan Beg (d. 860/1456 [< 7 . 0 .]) settled Muslim 
colonists on the plains and granted privileges to the 
Greek population. As an administrative and commer¬ 
cial centre, the town attracted a Turkish population, 
and in 1520 Tirhala was one of the twelve towns of 
the hinterland with an annual revenue above 100,000 
akce s. From the works of Turakhan Beg and his son 
'Omer (d. 889/1484), the town acquired the appear¬ 
ance of a typical Ottoman town, with mosques, medreses, 
a hammam , Hmaret, khan and karwansardy extending be¬ 
yond the citadel and the Varoussi (Varosh) quarter 
which remained Christian. The market, with workshops 
and booths, stretched further eastwards to where was 
constructed in the mid-9th/15th century the Turakhan 
Beg or Pazar DjamPi adjacent to the great cemeteries. 

In the census of 859/1454-5 Tirhala had ca. 2,453 
inhabitants (251 Muslim families and 9 widows, and 
212 Christian families and 73 widows). In 912/1506, 
3,100 persons were counted, including 260 Muslim 
families, 310 Christian ones and 19 Jewish ones, their 
first appearance here, although Byzantine sources of the 
14th century mention Jews in the outskirts of Tirhala, 
and Turakhan Beg’s testament of 850/1446 mentions 
a Jewish quarter of Y(ah)ukdi outside the town. Be¬ 
tween 926/1520 and 945/1538, 301 Muslim families 
were counted, 343 Christian ones and 181 Jewish ones. 

The oldest description of the Ottoman town is that 
of Ewliya Celebi in the later 11th/17th century, who 
noted 16 Muslim quarters and 8 Christian ones, with 
a total of 2,300 houses. He mentions eight mosques, 
the oldest being that of GhazI Turakhan Beg (built 
in 895/1489-90 according to its inscription), and the 
most important one that of ‘Othman Shah Beg, of 
unknown date but which must have been built by 
the famous architect Sinan [< 7 . 27 .] around 1550-60. 
Kara 'Othman Shah was Suleyman the Magnificent’s 
nephew and governor of Thessaly, and died at Tirhala 
in 974/1567, being buried in a mausoleum by the 
mosque. The latter has been restored and is the sole 
one remaining in the town today. Ewliya gives what 
is probably an exaggerated number for the shops, 
1 , 000 , and does not mention the bezesten-, yet old author¬ 
ities describe an imposing stone building, locked and 
guarded at night, which corresponds to the bezesten 
demolished at the beginning of the 20 th century. 
There were also four kammams, six tekke s and many 
fountains. Famous persons connected with Tirhala 
included the Turkish historian Ahmed Para Para-zade, 
buried there in 968/1560, and its kadis included c AtaT 
and Weysi. In 1601 the bishop of Trikki was Dionysios 
the Philosopher, head of an abortive attempt at rebel¬ 
lion by the Christians of Yannina. 

The town was destroyed by a great fire in 1749. 
In 1771, during the rising of Christians at the time of 


the 1768-74 Russo-Turkish war, 4,000 Albanian irreg¬ 
ulars sacked the town and burnt down the market 
and 500 shops. At this time, the town had 25,000 in¬ 
habitants, the same figure given by Pouqueville at 
the time of the Greek Revolt. Ami Boue visited Tirhala 
just before 1840 and attributed to it 10,000 inhabitants, 
comprising Muslims, Greeks, Gypsies and a few Alban¬ 
ians. On the basis of the descriptions of numerous 19th 
century travellers, plus cartographical material from 
1885, the plan of the 19th century town can be recon¬ 
structed: it had seven mosques (four of them mentioned 
in the sal-name of the wilayet of Yanya (1288/1871), 
a synagogue, six tekke s, etc. 

The last Ottoman census (1294/1877-8) listed 25,000 
inhabitants and 2,500 buildings for the sandjak of Tir¬ 
hala. From 1881, the town became part of Greece, and 
a census then numbered 5,563 persons in the town 
itself. An urban plan of European type was put into 
force in the 1930s, numerous old buildings were de¬ 
stroyed, and the town has now lost its mediaeval char¬ 
acter. From 20,200 inhabitants in 1926, the town had 
over 50,000 in 1991. 
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(Alexandra Yerolimpos) 

TIRHUT, often referred to as Mithila in Indian 
epic, historic name of the northern tract of 
the present Indian state of Bihar (lat. 25° 28’- 
26° 52* N., long. 84° 56'-86° 46’ E.; roughly 6,343 sq. 
miles) bordering Nepal, comprising Darbhanga (Persian 
Dar-i-Bang “gateway to Bengal”), Muzaffarpur and the 
adjoining districts, sometimes extended as far east¬ 
wards as the river Mahananda (Purnabvaba) in Bengal. 
Located in the present district of Champaran, Sima- 
raon was one of the oldest capitals of the region. The 
Pala empire (ca. 750-1161) of Bengal dominated the 
area from time to time. Several Hindu dynasties ruled 
the Kingdom of Mithila, such as the Karnata 1087- 
1325, the Oinwara 1325-1532 and the Khandawala 
(founded by Mahesa Thakura in 1556), who took 
Bhoura as their capital. 

Because of its strategic location on the central route 
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between North India and Bengal, the green, fertile 
land of Tirhut (known as the granary of Bihar) was 
one of the earliest regions in Eastern India to be 
known to the Muslims. Its south-eastern part came 
under Muslim sway when Bengal was conquered by 
Bakhtiyar Khaldjl in 1204. Narasimhadeva ( ca . 1188- 
1227), the third king of the Karnata dynasty, agreed 
to pay tribute to this newly-emerged power, but this 
did not save Tirhut from further military pressure 
from the Muslim rulers of Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and 
Dihlr. Islamic inscriptions in Tirhut, such as a citadel 
inscription dated 692/1292 from Maheswara, Mungher 
or Munglr [q.v] (see Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq, Arabic 
and Persian texts of the Islamic inscriptions of Bengal, Water- 
town, Mass. 1992, 23-5), suggest that Muslim settle¬ 
ment began in this region as early as the 13th century. 
Though Tirhut was annexed to Muslim territory from 
time to time, its Hindu kingdom remained as a trib¬ 
utary vassal state for centuries until the transfer of 
the Diwan! to the East India Company in 1765, when 
it lost its power completely. Though a large number 
of Muslims from Tirhut emigrated to Pakistan after 
1947, a sizeable Muslim population still exists in the 
region. 

Bibliography : Bihar! Lai, A’in-i Tirhut (Persian 
ms.); Muhammad Sadr A‘la Ahmad Dablr, Basatin 
al-uns (ms. in B.L.), fols. 9-12; Darbarl Mu'alla, 
Akhbardt-i Darbar Mu c alla (unpubl. Persian ms.); D.N. 
Singh, History of Tirhut: ; Radhakrishna Choudhary, 
History of Muslim rule in Tirhut, Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Studies Series, 72, Varnasi 1970; Mulla Takiya, 
Bay ad (Persian ms.). 

(Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq) 
al-TIRIMMAH, meaning in Arabic “tall”, or 
“proud”, the name of at least four persons 
from the 1st century of the Hidjra. On the 
basis of al-Amidf’s (d. 370/980) Mu 3 talf Cairo 1381/ 
1961, Tzzat Hasan’s Introduction to the Diwan of al- 
Tirimmah b. Hakim ( 2 Aleppo and Beirut 1414/1994) 
and, above all, Salim al-Nu'aymfs article al-Tirimmah, 
in Publics, of the Arab Academy, Baghdad (1964), 401-22, 
four persons of this name can be disentangled: 

1. al-Tirimmah al-Akbar, or Ka‘ka‘ b. Nafr or Ibn 
Kays al-Ta’l, the paternal uncle of al-Tirimmah al- 
Haklm or rather, his father’s uncle. According to al- 
Baladhurl. Ansab, and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, in al-Nu'ayml, 
412, he is said to have been born in Syria, migrated 
to Kufa, where an old man from the Banu Taym 
Allah b. Tha‘laba reportedly initiated him into 
Kharidjism and where he is finally said to have 
written a poem wrongly attributed to al-Tirimmah 
al-Haklm (j Diwan , 201-2, no. 22). 

2. al-Tirimmah b. ‘AdT b. ‘Abd Allah al-DjUBAYRl, 
also called al-Tirimmah al-Akbar. According to Ibn 
‘Asakir, T. Dimashk, vii, 53, in al-Nu‘aymI, loc. cit., he 
is also said to have been a Kharidjite. However, in 
al-‘Ashshash, Ash‘ar al-tashayyu c , Beirut 1997, 223-4, he 
has been rightly placed amongst the ShlT poets. 

He is said to have been al-Husayn’s guide and to 
have fought at Karbala* in 61/680, and several ancient 
authors (Abu Mikhnaf, al-Tabari, Ibn Shahrashub and 
Ibn Kathlr) rank him amongst al-Husayn’s faithful 
partisans. A radgaz poem attributed to him (al-‘Ashshash, 
223-4) confirms his ShTl allegiance. Al-Nu‘ayml also 
adds three verses which he is said to have composed 
against al-Farazdak, and thus denies the poetic ex¬ 
change and satires between al-Farazdak and al- 
Tirimmah al-Haklm, even though in the Diwan of the 
latter is a long poem (257-8) in the same rhyme and 
metre. 

3. al-Tirimmah b. Djahm al-Ta’I or al-SinbisI, 


from the Banu Sinbis of Tayyi* or al-Ukdl from a 
woman, Ukda, also of the latter tribe. He is also 
called al-A‘war, the one-eyed, and al-Shinnl (not to 
be confused with another poet, Bishr b., Munkidh 
al-Shinnl, d. 50/670). Al-AmidI attributes to him, 
Mu 3 talif 48, a poem in basil metre and a radjaz poem. 

4. al-Tirimmah b. Hakim b. Hakam b. Nafr b. 
Kays.. . b. al-Ghawth b. Tayyi*, generally known as 
al-Tirimmah b. Hakim aI-Ta J I, the best-known of the 
four. He stemmed from a well-known family, the 
Thu‘al, of the Yemeni tribe of Tayyi* [q-v], and his 
forebear Kays was a maternal cousin of the famed 
Hatim of Tayyi* [q.v], said also to have come to the 
Prophet at Mecca in 9/630-1 to render homage, hence 
counted amongst the Companions. 

(a) Life. 

His exact birth date is unsure, but must have been 
ca. 45/660 in al-Sham (and not in the Sawad of ‘Irak, 
as Blachere, HLA, 530, correctly pointed out). Al- 
Nu‘ayml, 413, however, basing himself on Ibn Kutayba 
and al-Marzubanl, thought that it was al-Tirimmah 
al-Akbar who was born in Syria. In any case, it seems 
to be generally agreed that al-Tirimmah al-Haklm was 
! amongst troops sent by c Abd al-Malik against rebels 
i in ‘Irak, probably ca. 70/689, then staying in Kufa to 
I study, where he became a noted poet and orator. Sev¬ 
eral of his biographers state that he became affected 
by Kharidjism ca. 65/684, some of them assigning 
him precisely to the Azarika or Sufriyya [q.vo.\. Yet 
al-Nu‘aymI, basing himself on internal criticism of the 
poems and on external biographical information, seems 
to be correct in querying or denying his Kharidjism. 
At all events, he then worked at Kirman and Rayy 
in Persia, reportedly in the latter place as a school 
master (mu 3 addib sibyan, cf. al-Djahiz, Bayan , ii, 257). 

Like most of the great Umayyad poets, al-Tirimmah 
frequented certain of the Umayyads’ governors, notably 
the Muhallabids [q.v], including Yazld b. al-Muhallab, 
governor of Khurasan for ‘Abd al-Malik and Sulayman; 
he relates in his verses Yazld’s combats in Djurdjan 
and Tabaristan and mourns his death. He was also 
connected with Yazld’s son Makhlad, also appointed 
governor of Khurasan, this time by ‘Umar II in 100/ 
718, but who died shortly afterwards. His relationship 
with the Muhallabids, of Yemeni stock like himself, 
made him the mouthpiece of Yemeni aspirations and 
attacker of Kays! groups like the Tamlm, especially on 
the killing of Kutayba b. Muslim [iq.v .] by Kaysls in 
Khurasan, contrasting these with the faithful Yemenis 
(cf. Blachere, HLA , 531). He was further connected 
with the governor of ‘Irak during 105-20/724-38, 
Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasrl [q.vi\, also KahtanI 
in nasab and a fierce opponent of the Kharidjites. 
All these connections confirm that al-Tirimmah can 
hardly have been himself a Kharidjite, but was, 
rather, a tribal poet. Also, the fall of Yazld b. Muhal- 
lab, in part through Tamlm! treachery, put him in 
opposition to al-Farazdak \q.vi\, from MudjashF of 
Tamlm, though it seems that after a trenchant satire 
by al-Tirimmah {Diwan, 66-8), al-Farazdak abandoned 
the fight. Al-Tirimmah was also connected, by a great 
friendship, with the ShTlpoet al-Kumayt [q.v], and 
is said to have had links with the rad^az poet Ru*ba 
b. al-‘Adjdjadj (d. 145/762 [q.v]), but, as pointed out 
by Krenkow in his ET art., followed also by Sezgin, 
GTS 1 , ii, 351, al-Tirimmah died before Ru’ba acquired 
his fame. 

We lack firm information on the poet’s last years 
and date of death. A khabar given in the Aghani states 
that the kadi of Kufa Ibn Shubruma (d. 144/763), 
apparently a friend of al-Tirimmah’s, saw the latter’s 
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funeral cortege, but no date is given. Sezgin thought 
that a probable date was 126/743. The editor of his 
Diwan states, without supporting reference, that he died 
at Kufa. Of the poet’s family, we know of his wife 
Salm(a), his three sons and a grandson Aman b. Sam- 
sama, also a poet and grammarian and in the serv¬ 
ice of the Muhallabids in Ifrlkiya until Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab thrust him aside there, probably because of 
his grandfather’s satires on Tamlm. 

(b) Poetry. 

Al-Tirimmah’s diwan is said by Ibn al-Nadlm to 
have had several recensions, notably by Ibn al-Sikkft, 
Tha c !ab [i q.vv .] and al-Tusi (d. after 250/864); al-Kall 
[i q.v .] introduced it to al-Andalus when he arrived in 
Cordova in 330/941; and Hadjdjl Khalifa lists it. 
F. Krenkow was the first to publish it (GMS, London 
1927), with an English translation, after a Spanish 
ms. with al-TusI’s recension in a Kufan transmission. 
Using this and a Turkish ms. of the 7th-8th/13th-14th 
century, ‘Izzat Hasan republished it at Damascus in 
1385/1968 and then in Beirut-Aleppo in 1414/1994. 
This scholarly satisfactory edition has a good intro¬ 
duction on the life of the poet and a thematic analy¬ 
sis of his poems, and, at pp. 107-303, his diwan with 
1,443 verses (against 800 in Krenkow’s ed.), plus a 
dhayl (305-31) of some 40 verses gleaned from other 
sources by the editor, but it lacks an index of rhymes. 
In this edition there is one ratjjaz, seven short fragments 
of 2 to 6 verses, and 29 poems, some very long, with 
118, 92, 84, 81 and 77 verses (nos. 25, 20, 13, 7 
and 12). Blachere suggested, HLA, 332, that the length 
of these poems suggests the hypothesis of an early 
fixing of the text, or even of a written, and not oral, 
transmission. 

Al-Tirimmah uses nine metres, sc. tawil (15 times), 
kamil (6), basit and wdjvr (5), khajif (2) and son*, radjaz 
and mutaharib once each, showing the poet’s classicism 
in this respect, and regarding his rhymes, the rarity 
of those in ba\ td\ ja } and kaf is surprising given the 
frequency of these in classical poetry. His rather 
Bedouin style has often been remarked upon, whilst 
his use of rare words and difficult turns of phrase 
explain the pedantic allure of his verses, but a care¬ 
ful reading of his work shows a certain heterogene¬ 
ity in style and language which are, taking everything 
into account, traditional. 

Likewise his genres and themes. Kharidjite touches 
are very few, only in one poem and two short frag¬ 
ments, and Blachere, loc. cit ., concluded that, as might 
have been expected, everything which had the mark 
of militant Kharidjism has disappeared; but as noted 
at the outset, al-Nu‘aymI thinks it improbable that he 
was ever a Kharidjite anyway. The second genre to 
be discerned is personal and tribal satire, above all 
against al-Farazdak and Tamlm (notably no. 4, in 53 
verses). Then there is panegyric poetry, again personal 
and tribal, devoted to Yemen and the Muhallabids, 
above all, to Yazld (in particular, no. 25, in 118 verses, 
is dedicated to him). Fakhr poetry is naturally frequent, 
as is poetry descriptive of Bedouin life (e.g. no. 12, 
in 77 verses). There is an elegy on Yazld, and wis¬ 
dom and zuhd poetry. Finally, one may note that, if 
gpazal poetry properly speaking is absent, there is one 
piece, no. 7 of 81 verses, expressing in lyric style his 
nostalgia and affection for his wife Salma, whom he 
left in Kufa when he went to Kirman and Khurasan. 

In conclusion, in his diwan, al-Tirimmah shows him¬ 
self as a tribal poet, like so many of his contempo¬ 
raries, in the service of Yemen and of the Muhallabids 
without, however, forgetting his own family, wife and 
children. But the tradition is ancient and firmly stated, 


that many authors, fairly old ones and also modern 
and contemporary ones, classify him amongst the great 
poets of Kharidjism. 
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(F. Krenkow-[Taieb El Acheche]) 
TIRMIDH, a town on the north bank of 
the Oxus river [see amu darya] near the mouth 
of its tributary, the Surkhan river (lat. 37° 15' N., 
long. 67° 15' E.), now the town of Termez in the 
southernmost part of the Uzbekistan Republic. 

As Sam‘anT, who spent 12 days there, testifies, the 
name was pronounced Tarmldh in the town itself 
(K. al-Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, iii, 41) which is confirmed 
by the Chinese Ta-mi (e.g. Hiian Tsang, tr. St. Julien, 
Mbnoires sur les contrees occidentals, i, 25). Russian offi¬ 
cers in 1889 also heard the pronunciation Termiz or 
Tarmiz (Sbomik materialov po Azii, lvii, 393, 399). 

Tirmidh does not seem to have been touched by 
Alexander the Great and is not mentioned in Anti¬ 
quity, although its foundation was afterwards ascribed 
to Alexander the Great. According to Hafiz-i Abru 
(text by Barthold in aTMuzqffariyya, St. Petersburg 
1897, 20), not only Tirmidh but also Burdaghuy, not 
far from it on the river, was built by Alexander; 
Burdaghuy is said to be a Greek word and to mean 
“inn” ( mihmdn-khdna ) (? Greek xiapaSux^ov?). 

At the time of the Muslim conquest, Buddhism was 
predominant in Tirmidh; there were 12 monasteries 
and about 1,000 monks there (Hiian Tsang, loc . cit.). 
Tirmidh was then under an important ruler who bore 
the title Tirmidh-Shah (al-Tabari, ii, 1147; Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih. 39); there was a powerful fortress on the 
bank (al-Tabari, loc. cit.). In the year 70/689-90, 
Tirmidh was conquered by Musa b. c Abd Allah b. 
Khazim, who had thrown off allegiance to the Mus¬ 
lim government, and was ruled for 15 years by him 
(cf. al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 417; al-Tabari, ii, 1145). Only 
towards the end of 85/704 did ‘Uthman b. Mas‘ud, 
by order of the governor al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab, 
succeed in taking the town for the government. In 
this fighting and in later sieges and bridge-building, 
the island at Tirmidh, called in the Arab period 
Djazlrat ‘Uthman, played an important part; in the 
Ozbeg period, the island was called Orta Aral or 
Orta Aral! (“middle island”) (J. Senkowski, Supplement 
a Thistoire generate des Huns etc., St. Petersburg 1824, 
text, 20, and the passages quoted from manuscripts 
in Barthold, K istorii orosheniya Turkestana, St. Petersburg 
1914). The worship of the prophet Dh u ’1-Kifl (al- 
MukaddasI, 291) mentioned as early as the 4th/10th 
century in Kalif, was transferred here; after this cult, 
the island is now called Aral Payghambar (“island of 
the prophet”). 

On geographical conditions in the 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury, see especially al-Istakhrl. 298, and al-MukaddasI, 
loc. cit. Tirmidh was an important port on the Oxus; 
boats were built and exported from there (al-Mukad- 
dasl, 325). Like Balkh, Tirmidh was noted for its 
soap (op. cit., 324). Two natives of Tirmidh attained 
fame in Muslim literature: the author of the famous 
collection of traditions Abu ‘Isa Muhammad b. ‘Isa 
al-Tirmidhl (d. 279/892 [i q.v .]) and the traditionist and 
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mystic Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘All al- 
Tirmidhl (d. 255/869 [^.0.]); cf. Brockelmann, I 2 , 169- 
70. The latter’s tomb, probably erected in the 9th/15th 
century, is now the finest building in the ruins of 
Tirmidh and one of the most beautiful in Central 
Asia. The inscriptions give us in part what we are 
told about Muhammad b. ‘All in the Tadhkirat al- 
awliya 3 (.Pers hist, texts , v, 93) of Farfd al-Dln 'Attar 
[q. 0.], and in the Nafahat al-uns (lith. Calcutta 1859, 
77) of DjamI [4.0.]; we are further told that he stud¬ 
ied under the same scholars as al-Bukharl, which al- 
Sam'anl (iii, 42) refers to Muhammad b. 'Isa. 

Tirmidh afterwards shared the political history of 
Khurasan and Ma wara* al-Nahr, sometimes, as at 
the present day, the Oxus frontier and sometimes the 
connection with Balkh being of greater importance. 
Under Mahmud of Ghazna and his immediate success¬ 
ors, Tirmidh. like other dependencies of Balkh north 
of the Oxus, belonged to the empire of the Ghazna- 
wids [^.0.]. When as a result of the battle in the desert 
of Katwan near Samarkand (5 Safar 536/9 September 
1141) rule over Transoxania passed to the Kara Khitay 
[^.0.], Tirmidh remained in the hands of the Sal^juks, 
as is shown by the fact that Sultan San^jar [9.0.] 
sought refuge here in 551/1156. Tirmidh was later 
in the possession of the Kara Khitay. from whom it 
was taken in Dhu ’l-Ka'da 601/June-July 1205 by 
‘Imad al-Dln 'Umar, governor of Balkh for the Gh Grids 
[q.v.] (Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 135). 'Imad al-Dln’s son Bah¬ 
rain Shah (the name occurs in al-NasawI, ed. Houdas, 
39) was appointed governor of Tirmidh. The very 
next year it was taken by the Kh"arazmshah 'Ala* 
al-DTn Muhammad, then allied with the Kara Khitay. 
and handed over to the latter; according to Ibn al- 
Athlr (xii, 152), this news provoked great indignation 
against the Kh^arazmshah throughout the Muslim 
world. According to Djuwaynl (ii, 64), the town was 
surrendered by the governor on the advice of his 
father to 'Uthman, Khan of Samarkand; in Mlrkh' v and 
(Hist, des sultans du Khorezm , ed. Defremery, Paris 1842, 
51) the Kh"arazmshah is mentioned in place of the 
Khan. After the fall of the empire of the Kara Khitay. 
Tirmidh belonged to the empire of the Kh v 'arazmshah; 
in the autumn of 617/1220 it was taken and com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the Mongols. In Djuwavnl’s nar¬ 
rative (i, 102) of the conquest, it is mentioned that 
half of the city walls are in the middle of the river. 

A few years earlier, we have the first reference to 
the Sayyids of Tirmidh, whose importance was not 
affected even by the Mongol conquest. When the 
Kh^arazmshah Muhammad had quarrelled with the 
caliph al-Nasir, he proclaimed through the learned men 
of his empire that the ‘Abbasids had appropriated 
by unjust means the power, which really belonged to 
the descendants of 'All. 'Ala? al-Mulk, one of the 
great Sayyids (az sadat-i buzurg) of Tirmidh, was 
appointed caliph (Djuwaynl, ii, 97, 122). The appoint¬ 
ment had no further consequences, and we know 
nothing of the life or end of this anti-caliph. In the 
Ta’rikh-i guzida of Hamd Allah KazwTnF (ed. Browne, 
496) he is called Sayyid 'Imad al-DTn TirmidhI. 

In the next century, Ibn Battuta (iii, 48, tr. Gibb, 
iii, 565) records happenings in the Ca gh atavid [see 
caghatay khanate] kingdoms. ‘Ala* al-Mulk Khuda- 
wand-zade, a descendant of Husayn b. 'AlT, lord (sahib) 
of Tirmidh, is mentioned. He is said to have thrust 
himself upon the Khan Khalil Allah at the head of 
4,000 Muslims and to have been appointed vizier by 
him. The members of his house are also called 
Khudawand-zade in later times (in the ^afar-nama of 
Sharaf al-DTn YazdT, Calcutta 1885-8, i, 210, passim , 


and in the Babur-nama, facs. Beveridge, fol. 208, con¬ 
tracted to Khan-zade. The full form is found in the 
oldest recensions of the £afar-nama , composed in 
Timur’s time, Tekstl po istorii Sredney Azii , St. Peters¬ 
burg 1895, 131, 199). In the afar-nama, the “Khan- 
zade” Abu ’1-Ma'al! and his brother 'AlT Akbar 
are mentioned several times; in 772/1371 Abu 
’1-Ma'alF was banished for his share in a campaign 
against Timur (£ afar-nama , i, 231), but his exile was 
not of long duration; in the very next year we find 
him taking part in Timur’s campaign against Kh vv a- 
razm (op. cit ., i, 241). A Khan-zade 'Ala’ al-Mulk is 
again mentioned later; Timur stayed at his home on 
his return from his Indian campaign in 801/1399 and 
from the campaign in the west in 807/1404 (op. cit., 
ii, 190, 593). In 892/1487 Ahmad Mlrza married a 
wife of the house of the Sayyids (. Babur-nama , fol. 206). 

In the time of Ibn Battuta, when Balkh was still 
in ruins, Tirmidh had already recovered from its 
destruction by the Mongols; the town was not rebuilt 
on its old site but two Arab miles from the river; it 
was a fine large town with prosperous inhabitants 
(iii, 56-7, tr. Gibb, iii, 570-1). Among the ruins of 
this town is the mausoleum described by A.A. Seme¬ 
nov (Protokoli turk. kruzka lyub. arkh ., xix, 3 ff, with pic¬ 
tures) with the tombs of the Sayyids now called Sultan 
Sadat (probably Sultan-i Sadat). The descendants of 
the Sayyids now live in the village of Salihabad near 
Tirmidh. A. Semenov obtained from them a manu¬ 
script genealogy and history of their house ending on 
4 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1046/29 April 1637. According to 
this ms., the Sayyid Hasan al-Amlr, son of the amir 
Husayn, came to Samarkand in 235/849-50 and 
thence went to Balkh and Tirmidh in 246/860-1. We 
are told something of his relations with the Samanids, 
with a number of anachronisms; for the rest, the 
genealogy only contains names (Sultan Sadat occurs 
in it as a woman’s name) without facts or historical 
associations. 

In the £afar-nama (i, 57) “Old Tirmidh” (Tirmidh’i 
kuhna ) is mentioned alongside of Tirmidh. In literary 
works, including the ms. just mentioned, and on coins, 
Tirmidh after the Mongol period is frequendy called 
“The Men’s Town” (madinat al-ridjal). After Timur’s 
death, the Oxus frontier again came into prominence 
for a brief period. Khalil Sultan, who had seized 
Samarkand, could only hold the territory north of the 
Oxus. During the preparations for war between him 
and Shah Rukh [q.v.], Khalil Sultan in 810/1407 re¬ 
stored old Tirmidh, and Shah Rukh. the defences of 
Balkh (Ibn 'Arabshah, ed. Egypt, 205-6). It is to this 
period that probably belongs the memorial to Muham¬ 
mad b. ‘All al-Tirmidhl. 

From the 10th/16th century Tirmidh. and as a 
rule Balkh also, belonged to the kingdom of the 
Shlbanid [9.0.] Ozbegs. During the fighting for Balkh 
between the Ozbegs and the Indian prince (later 
emperor) Awrangzlb [<7.0.] in 1056-7/1646-7, Tirmidh 
was occupied by Indian troops under Sa'adat Khan 
(Elliot-Dowson, History of India, vii, 79). 

In the early years of the 18th century, Tirmidh 
was in possession of Shir 'All of the Kungrat family, 
the founder of the town of Shlrabad (fDMG, xxxviii, 
276). A distinction was made at this time between 
the “great citadel” (kal e a-yi kaldn) of Tirmidh and the 
“citadel of the village” (?) where the bulk of the inha¬ 
bitants (of Tirmidh?) lived. The unsettled condition 
of the following decades brought about the complete 
ruin of Tirmidh as of many other towns. In 1758 
the Mangit Atalik Muhammad Rahim Khan rebuilt 
the town (Barthold, A istorii orosheniya Turkestana , St. 
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Petersburg 1914, 74); it was afterwards destroyed once 
more. 

In the second half of the 19th century, there was 
nothing near the ruins of the old town of Tirmidh 
except the insignificant village of Patta Hisar (with 
1,257 inhabitants) and Salihabad (see above). Patta 
Hisar acquired more importance when it was made 
the starting point of the Russian steamships on the 
Oxus. In 1894 the Russian fort of Termez was built 
5 miles from the ruins and gradually became a town, 
but with a predominantly male population. In 1916 
the Bukhara-Karshl-Termez railway was opened; dur¬ 
ing the Russian Revolution it was destroyed but has 
since been rebuilt. 

The modern town of Termez, on the Karshi- 
Dushanbe railway, has some light industries and serves 
as a port on the Oxus. In 1970 it had a population 
of 35,000. Archaeological excavations there have 
yielded, inter alia , Buddhist remains. 

Bibliography : Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , 440-1; Marquart, Eransahr , 227-8, 233-6; 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 3 , 72- 
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(W. Barthold) 

al-TIRMI DH I, Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
'All al-HakIm, eminent mystic. 

Numerous dates have been suggested for his birth 
and death; according to any of these he would have 
lived more than one hundred years. He was proba¬ 
bly born in the first decade of the 3rd/9th century, 
in Tirmidh [q.v.] (where Buddhism and Manichaeism 
in particular had preceded Islam). The most plausi¬ 
ble date for his death is located between 318/936 
and 320/938. The little that is known of his life 
mostly derives from his Bad 3 sha y n al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
which, rather than being an autobiography, represents 
his spiritual itinerary. His first teacher was his father. 
Leaving home at the age of 27 to perform the Pilgrim¬ 
age, he spent time in Basra engaged in the study 
of hadith. On his return, he acknowledged his voca¬ 
tion and commenced his mystical itinerary. 

Ca. 261/874, accused of speaking of love, of cor¬ 
rupting the public and of claiming the gift of prophecy, 
he was summoned to Balkh to appear before the wall 
(according to al-Dhahabi, two of his writings, Khatm 
al-awliya 3 and ( Ilal al-sharfa , formed the basis of the 
charges against him). After proceedings which lasted 
several years, his enemies were obliged to flee from 
Tirmidh and he himself, rehabilitated, was enabled 
to return to his home. In 269/883, a dream experi¬ 
enced by his wife confirmed that he had just acceded 
to the rank of the forty siddtks. In 285/898, he is 
said to have made his way to Nishapur. After this 
date, nothing more is known of his life. 

Doctrinal tendencies. A traditionalist, he 
adopted numerous themes characteristic of the Ahl al- 
hadith , refused to accept discussion of the Kurian and 
of the i Sunna, repudiated kalam and controversies, 
rejected reason and personal opinion {ray), and showed 
clear sympathy for the Hanbalis, and also for the 
Umayyads rather than the < Abbasids. However, he 
scorned the exoteric and preached esoteric knowledge 
interpreting Kurianic verses in the most fantastical 
manner, and approving of the in-depth interpretation 
of hadith and even of the Law. As was later to be 
the practice of the Ash c arfs, he accepted the condens¬ 
ing of the hundred names of Allah into ten attrib¬ 


utes. Furthermore, he denounced philosophy, at least 
that of others, and accepted the cognomen of al- 
HakTm, evidently in the sense of monotheist and Mus¬ 
lim philosopher. He borrowed numerous themes from 
the ShlTs, and used them against them. These con¬ 
tradictions reflect the multiplicity of tendencies which 
then co-existed and the degree of freedom present in 
religious thought, still in something of a state of flux. 
Clearly influenced by the scientific, alchemical and 
philosophical thought of his time, he separated their 
various strands. His work retained numerous vestiges 
of it, most often employed as elements of a lyrical 
expression of his mystical sensibility, without concern 
for logic, coherence or compatibility: earth deriving 
from water and light from the refinement of water; 
absence of fire in man, but the earth of which he is 
composed capable of blazing with the fire of his pas¬ 
sion; the heart of an initiate becoming, after its evil 
tendencies “have been melted”, “an ingot of pure 
silver”; etc. Also found were numerous reflections of 
neo-Platonist and Pythagorean thought, widespread at 
that time among a certain elite of Muslim society, in 
the East as in the West. He called God the One and 
Only, grouped the sciences into three categories 
(assessed, however, from an essentially religious point 
of view), and, finally, he assimilated the mystical grades 
to levels of reason, and while paying no heed to the 
“Fall”, attached primordial importance to the ascent 
following upon it. 

P re-formation of man. Around several Kurianic 
verses, al-Tirmidhi constructed a veritable myth of 
Adam and of IblTs, which replaces the “fall of souls” 
with the “casting of divine light”. Here, transcendence 
and anthropomorphism are not easily separated, and 
the same applies to the material and the spiritual. 
God created other beings, in the service of man, by His 
Word, kun, but He created man by His own hand. 
Before man’s arrival on the earth, there were three 
preparatory phases: 

(1) The (< Day of Destinies ” (yawm al-makadir). God has 
“sown” men in the earth and has determined their 
status as believers or infidels by sprinkling them with 
His light, simultaneously at random and according to 
His will. According to the quantity of light received, 
men are to be divided into three groups: infidels, 
hypocrites and believers (among these last being the 
mystical “saints” whom God has touched with His 
right hand). 

(2) The Formation of Adam. 50,000 years later, God 
kneads a fragment of earth with the “water of His 
mercy”, makes the dough rise with the “light of gno¬ 
sis”, adds the “five things” or components of intelli¬ 
gence and provides the finest physical forms, by virtue 
of which Adam is close to Him (“light of proxim¬ 
ity”). Then God insufflates there, with gnosis, the 
“light of life” and the spirit (which regulates speech) 
and, by virtue of the combination in him of gnosis 
and of the “light of gnosis”, Adam “acknowledges his 
Lord” and recites the shahada. Form, light of gnosis 
and spirit constitute the “light of destinies” (nur 
makadin). Every one of his future descendants has his 
part of all this. 

(3) The (< Day of the Pact” (yawm al-mithak). God 
brings forth all men from the loins of Adam. He asks 
them “Am I not your Lord?” and all reply “Yes”; 
the evil reply out of fear, and the demons lead them 
towards unbelief; the believers reply out of love and 
conviction, and God rewards them with His alliance. 
“Proximity of form”, vision of God in His light and 
divine speech (or “Word”) constitute the “light of the 
pact” ( nur mithaki), and the five components of intel- 
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ligence recognise it by analogy with the “light of des¬ 
tinies” which are a part of them. 

Transgression. Iblis had refused to bow before 
Adam, whose body and soul were made from a soil 
which he himself had trampled underfoot. He tempted 
Adam to prove his superiority over him. God granted 
that Iblis should rule only over the wicked, leading 
them by appetites of the soul supplemented by a hun¬ 
dred traits of Satanic nature. But he accepted the 
repentence of Adam, promised to send prophets who 
will be bearers of revelations to the believers, to 
subordinate their soul to their heart, supported by a 
hundred traits of virtuous character (deriving from the 
divine attributes), through reason, gnosis and the five 
components of intelligence. 

Human organism and faculties. Based on a 
fundamental duality (the heart and the soul) there is 
a somewhat anarchic multiplicity of organs and fac¬ 
ulties. The following are identified: the exterior soul 
(which is nothing other than the body with its mem¬ 
bers and organs and which, by means of its senses, 
already has embryonic knowledge); the inner soul 
(located in the lungs, made from soil trampled under¬ 
foot by Iblis); the heart (both organ and faculty); rea¬ 
son (located in the brain); the spirit (located in the 
head, below the ears); then the five components of 
intelligence (located in the chest): intelligence proper 
(dhihn), faculty of memory (hifc), understanding ( fahm ), 
penetration of spirit ( dhaka*\ almost non-existent role) 
and knowledge (the immediate perceptions of aware¬ 
ness; cf. Gobillot, 617). Ail the faculties which God 
gave to Adam and his descendants on the “Day of 
the Pact” constitute the fitra (on the subject of the 
fitra , cf. Gobillot, 611 fT., fitra and mithak). 

Believers and infidels. All men are thus 
endowed at the outset with “natural reason” (*akl al- 
fitra) which should make them into Muslims, and their 
duty would be to use this in combination with the 
five components of intelligence. Then, dhihn , assisted 
by understanding ( fahm ), receives exterior knowledge 
(sensible awareness) in bulk, conveys it to the breast, 
on the lining of which each idea leaves a shadow of 
its form. Then dhihn entrusts all this to the memory 
(also located in the breast). When the heart has need 
of a particular thing, it looks at the memory (illumi¬ 
nating it with the “light of life” which is in it) and 
the latter shows it the thing which is sought. It is a 
purely external, utilitarian and concrete knowledge 
“which has no solidity in the heart”. But from the 
outset, there is rivalry between the heart and reason 
on the one hand, and the inner soul on the other. 
Charged with lesser functions, such as satisfying 
appetites, licit or illicit, the latter has no knowledge, 
only appetites. Appetites are a soft breath, created 
from the fire of Hell, located in a thin vesicle between 
heart and lung and distributed throughout the body 
by the blood-vessels (like the demons); they bring 
delight to the inner soul and are the acolytes of Iblis. 
Men whose appetites dominate heart and reason and 
who do not feel the need to love God (on the love 
of God, cf. Gobillot, passim ), thus those to whom God 
has refused “alliance” because of their disregard for 
the “Day of the Pact”, are the prey of the demons 
and the latter lead them to polytheism or to infi¬ 
delity. On the other hand, God has given to the 
believer the privilege of the “light of reason” which, 
through the door of the brain which opens onto the 
breast, illumines that which the eyes of the heart wish 
to see; and the latter can classify the objects of aware¬ 
ness and also distinguish between the fair and the 
ugly (evil actions leave a black stain on the heart). 


Furthermore, God has added to the “light of life”, in 
his heart, the “light of monotheism”, and with the 
eyes of his heart seeing this, man acknowledges God 
and proclaims His uniqueness. Then “natural reason” 
is replaced by “reason of faith”. Despite their love of 
God, simple believers have nothing more than utili¬ 
tarian and concrete knowledge and they retain their 
appetites, which co-exist with the heart and with rea¬ 
son. But believers, even those of a relatively higher 
level, must beware of being swamped by their appe¬ 
tites, for these accumulate in the breast—according 
to whether they are more or less excessive or illicit— 
clouds, dust or even smoke, and prevent the impris¬ 
oned heart seeing the shadows of knowledge on the 
lining of the breast. Eventually, faith will give way to 
the domination of passion. 

Spiritual ascent. For a certain type of believer 
who has already acquired a well-organised awareness 
of the exterior world, the knowledge which is accu¬ 
mulated in the chest and seen by the eyes of the 
heart becomes “knowledge of the heart” (abstract), 
and his faith is strengthened. But he will soon be in 
a position to aspire to a higher level. The heart, 
observing the breast, discovers in itself and in the crea¬ 
tures of this inferior world attributes which they owe 
to the divine Omnipotence. Gradually, it will thus 
ascend towards the divine Unity and the awareness 
of God. There, finally, is the highest level accessible 
to man, and the heart will bring back to the chest 
the quintessence of an incomparable knowledge. Heart, 
reason and dhihn together illuminate the chest, the 
“light of gnosis” and that of “monotheism” shine forth 
and, in the illumined chest, all these lights become a 
single one, the “light of certitude” and of the love of 
God (Gobillot emphasises, 578 fT., that all lights cor¬ 
responding to the divine attributes are derived from 
the divine light), for the heart is like a mirror where 
heaven and the other world are reflected, extending 
as far as the “Throne”, and there eyes see the Majesty 
of God. It seems (yet to be confirmed) that the ech¬ 
elons of reason correspond to these stages (a decid¬ 
edly muffled echo of the concepts of Plato and of 
Aristotle): above “reason of faith” there are “reason 
of knowledge and of perception ( idrak )”, “reason of 
right guidance ( hidaya )” and “reason of gnosis and of 
insight ( baslra )”. But mystical grades are also super¬ 
imposed here. 

The mystical grades. Al-Tirmidhl does simple 
believers the honour of according them a “grade”, 
that of the awliya 3 al-tawhld who, as has been seen, 
are permitted to retain the appetites of the soul. Above 
them come: (1) The sadiks. Despite their love of God, 
the mundane life constantly brings them back to con¬ 
crete realities. They are required to exert the exten¬ 
uating effort of ceaseless struggle with the soul, with 
the aim of cleansing it of appetites and of the hun¬ 
dred traits of diabolical nature; achieving the passiv¬ 
ity of members, the instrument of the soul, and at 
least overseeing their actions; and avoiding acts of 
obeisance not required by the Law, for fear that the 
soul will interfere. Finally, they plead for the divine 
mercy which will transport them directly to the higher 
level. 

(2) The ahrdr kiram. The lights of “proximity” and 
of “divine grace” are interposed between them and 
their soul, which cannot threaten the heart. But it 
survives with its appetites and this grade should not 
be left, nor anything done, without the permission of 
God, Who then guarantees the safeguarding of the 
heart. Finally, passion extinguished and the soul sub¬ 
missive, one may pass to the next grade. 
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(3) The “forty” siddtks. Despite the soul, there is noth¬ 
ing in them other than the love of God. They benefit 
from the madjalis al-nadfwa which include inspiration, 
physiognomy and siddtkiyya (revelation through dreams). 
They can now progressively assimilate, by means of 
the divine minna, ten virtues deriving from the divine 
attributes; each of the ten is acquired by the travers¬ 
ing of a “kingdom”. 

(4) The munfarid. The man who reaches the tenth 
“kingdom”, that of the divine Unity, has attained the 
highest of all grades and the deepest point of eso- 
tericism. He is then caliph of God on His earth. He 
is muhaddath : besides the three modes of inspiration 
of the siddtks, he is a beneficiary of hadith (kudst). His 
level is much closer to that of the prophets than to 
that of the siddiks : he is introduced to a third, even 
to half and more, of the practices associated with 
prophecy, of which the “veracious dreams” (an idea 
borrowed from the Shi c Is) are one forty-sixth of rev¬ 
elation. 

Ahl al-sidk and ahl al-minna. The former 
are those who are obliged to make the extenuating 
effort to escape the slavery of the inner soul. The ahl 
al-minna easily traverse the echelons because minna and 
the divine creative will have predisposed them to it 
naturally through their fine traits of character. It is 
their vocation to accede to infirad. 

The seal of the saints. Al-Tirmidhr no doubt 
borrowed from the ShI‘Ts this notion of a seal of the 
saints, at the end of time, parallel to the seal of the 
prophets, Muhammad, and much closer to him than 
any other saint. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that the influence 
of al-Tirmidhl remains perceptible among later mystics 
(especially ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilam [q.vf, Qhunya , 160-2); 
furthermore, borrowing from Shi‘ism and representing 
a first wave of Neo-Platonism in Islamic mysticism, 
he is in this sense a precursor of Ibn al-‘Arabi [q.v.\. 
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Ghawr al-umur). (Y. Marquet) 

al-TIRMIDHI, Abu ‘Isa Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. 
Sawra, great collector of hadith [q.v/\, the author 
of one of the Six Books, al-kutub al-sitta. He is 
said to have been born in 210/825 near the town of 
Tirmidh He travelled widely in search of tra¬ 

ditions through Khurasan, ‘Irak and the Hidjaz. He 
was among others a pupil of al-Bukharl [q.vf Later 
in life he became blind, allegedly as a result of exces¬ 
sive weeping, and he died in Tirmidh in 279/892. 

He is famous in the first place for his al-Djatni ' 
al-sahlh, a collection generally considered to hold 
the fourth rank after those of al-Bukharl, Muslim and 
Abu Dawud [<?.tw.]. In the edition of Ahmad Muham¬ 
mad Shakir et alii, Cairo 1937-65, it contains 3,956 
traditions. Like his predecessors, al-Tirmidhf included 
in his collection many dozens of traditions, which he 
provided with single strand isnads, for which he may 
solely be held responsible. These traditions can be 
identified by consulting Tuhfat al-ashraf bi-ma‘rifat al- 
atraf of Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mizzi (d. 742/ 
1341 [?.e.]) where they are easily recognised by a sin¬ 
gle Arabic ta’. At the end of his L^arnd (v, 736-63) an 
extremely important early theoretical work on com¬ 
mon defects (HIat) is appended: his Kitab al-'llal. In 
this chapter, al-Tirmidhf defines his methods in hadith 
classification (sahih-hasan-ghanb), three technical terms 
which he often used in seemingly contradictory combi¬ 
nations. These methods met with some criticism as well 
as bewilderment on the part of his fellow-traditionists. 
For a detailed survey of these, see the important com¬ 
mentary of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. Radjab al- 
Hanbalf (d. 795/1393), Sharh 'Hal al-Tirmidhi, ed. Subhf 
Djasim al-Humayd, Baghdad 1396, 287-91. Al-Tirmidhf 
also made a collection of traditions solely comprising 
the Prophet's characteristics entitled K. al-Shama’il\ 
for editions and commentaries, see Sezgin, GAS, i, 
156-9. It was probably modelled on the latter part 
of the biography of Muhammad by Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/ 
845 [?.».]) in K. al-Tabakat al-kabir, i/2, 87-186. 
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TIRMI DH I. Sayyid Burhan al-Din al-Husayn 
MuhakkikI, also known as Sayyid Husayn or Sayyid 
Sirdan, disciple of Baha’ al-Dfn Walad and 
spiritual master of Djalal al-Dfn Rumf [<?.»».], 
Jl. in the first half of the 7th/13th century. 

Born at an unknown date and originally from the 
town of Tirmidh [^.r.] on the Oxus, where he already 
had a circle of disciples, he became the disciple and 
then successor of Baha’ al-Dfn Walad. He went to 
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join his master at Konya, but Baha 5 al-Dm had died 
a year previously (628/1231) and his son Djalal al- 
Dln Rum! had succeeded him in teaching the reli¬ 
gious sciences. Sayyid Burhan al-Din took charge of 
Djalal al-Dfn’s education and became his spiritual 
master, with Rum! studying under him for nine years. 
They set off together for Syria, but Burhan al-Din 
settled at Kaysariyya [^.y.] whilst Rumf went on to 
Aleppo. Burhan al-Din is said to have retired to Kay¬ 
sariyya and to have been there at the time of the 
Mongol invasion of Anatolia. The Saldjuk governor 
of Kaysariyya, Shams al-Din Isfahan!, was at the 
same time protector and disciple of Sayyid Burhan 
al-Din. It is possible that the latter died in 638/1240; 
according to Djami he was buried there, but there 
exists also at Konya a turba traditionally referred to 
as being his. 

Attributed to him is a large work in Persian called 
the Makalat-i Sayyid Burhan al-Din Muhakkik-i Tirmidhi , 
bearing witness to the breadth of his knowledge of 
the theological sciences and the intellectual currents 
of his time. In it he cites various mystical poems, in¬ 
cluding those of Sana*!, whom he loved as much as 
Djalal al-Din loved Shams-i Tibrizi [q.vl\, and he also 
discusses various questions pertaining to Suff mysti¬ 
cism, covering IsmaTli doctrines, the topic of the 
Mahdf and theological problems. For Burhan al-Din, 
the Malamatiyya [q.v.] were the highest grade of the 
mystics, whilst the philosophical scholars did not have 
access to the real truth. 
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(Koprulii Zade Fu’ad). Eflaki, Menakib al-'arifin, ed. 
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(P. Ballanfat) 

TIRNOWA, the Ottoman name of a town in 
northern Bulgaria, capital of the Bulgarian rulers 
from the 12th to the 14th centuries, called until 1965 
Tarnovo, now Veliko Tamovo. 

It is situated on the River Yantra, whose waters 
have cut into the limestone hills where the town is 
situated. It was fortified by the Romans and Byzantines, 
until in 1185 the local feudal lords Assen and Peter 
rose up against the Byzantines, and Tarnovo became 
the capital of the restored Bulgarian monarchy. The 
mediaeval town had some 40 churches and five monas¬ 
teries, a Frenk town for Western European traders 
and a Jewish quarter. In 795/1393 it was besieged 
and captured by the Ottomans, with severe reprisals 
against the town; the Tsar’s palace and the fortress 
walls were demolished, the Bulgarian Patriarch exiled 
and many local dignitaries executed. Tirnowa now 
became the centre of a kada within the sand^ak of 
Nrkbuli [q.v] or Nicopolis, and a khass of the sultan 
or the sandjak-beyi. In 1864, after the formation of the 
Tuna or Danube wilayet, Tirnowa became the chef- 
lieu of a sandjak. In 1877, during the Russo-Turkish 
War, the town was entered by Russian troops and 
since 1878 has formed part of Bulgaria. 

After the Ottoman conquest, part of the popula¬ 
tion was massacred and others subjected to forced 
deportation (siirgun). According to the taxation regis¬ 
ters of the later 15th and the 16th centuries, Tirnowa 
had about 4,600 inhabitants, about one-third of them 
Muslims. In the mid-17th century, the two commu¬ 
nities of Christians and Muslims were almost equal 
and totalled ca. 5,000. In the second half of the 19th 


century, it had ca. 12,000 inhabitants, one-third of 
them Muslims; in 1900 there were 11,628 Bulgarians, 
748 Turks, 52 Armenians, and 23 Gypsies and others; 
in 1976 the town had 58,096 inhabitants. 

It seems that the development of the town was 
marked, for the Orthodox Bulgarians, by their mem¬ 
ories of its past glories as a royal capital and its con¬ 
tinued role as the seat of an archbishop under the 
Greek Oecumenical Patriarch. By the end of the 18th 
century there were in the town eight churches and 
three monasteries, and in the next century, twelve 
Orthodox churches served by a considerable number 
of priests. It was probably significant that it was in 
Tirnowa that plans for links with the European Powers 
for the ejection of the Ottomans were hatched. On 
the other hand, the concentration of Muslim religious 
functionaries in the town was relatively high, and in 
the 17th century there were between 29 and 35 of 
them. The sizeable colony of Catholic Ragusan mer¬ 
chants of the 16th century was by the 17th century 
ousted by Armenians, who came to use the former 
Catholic church of the Ascension. There were also a 
Jewish community and Albanians, these last living in 
the satellite settlement of Arbanassi. 

The strong religious feelings between the com¬ 
munities may explain why so few Islamic monu¬ 
ments have been preserved there compared with other 
Bulgarian towns. In 839/1435-6 the Hisar mosque 
was built by the greatest benefactor of the town of 
that time, Firuz Bey, whose wakf also supported a 
monumental mosque which survived until 1957 (its 
inscription is preserved in the Tarnovo Historical 
Museum), an c imaret , a medrese, a caravanserai, a mesfyid 
in the bazaar, a hammam, a mekteb, etc. The Muslim 
part of the town was sharply divided off from the 
Christian one, and held the administrative buildings 
plus the most imposing mosque of the town, the 
Kursum one, with a medrese , seven fountains and a 
library (whose building was destroyed when Russian 
troops entered the town in 1877 and its books scat¬ 
tered; no information exists today on their where¬ 
abouts). According to the salname of 1872-3, the town 
had 22 mosques (djami's and mesdjids), of which 13 
survived in 1912, a tekke, seven medrese s, etc. At some 
point in the later 15th century, the Kawak Baba tekke 
had been established round the former church of the 
Forty Martyrs by a wakf, and places of pilgrimage 
included the tomb of one Mahmud Fatih, believed to 
have conquered the town. In the Ottoman period, com¬ 
mercial activity was brisk in Tirnowa, seen in the fact 
that by the 19th century there were 1,008 dukhans , nine 
khans, 120 warehouses, three hammdms and 35 fountains. 
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TIRS [see rakk. 1]. 

TIRYAKl, HASAN PASHA [see mehmed pasha, 
tiryakI] . 

TISHRIN, the name of the first two months 
of the Syrian calendar. It is found as early as 
the Palmyrene inscriptions and there means only one 
month, namely the first (in the Jewish calendar, the 
seventh) while the next was called Kanun. In the cal¬ 
endar of the Syriac church, however, we find this 
name applied to two months, the third and fourth 
Syrian = ninth and tenth Jewish, Kislew and Tebheth, 
while the original Kanun was replaced by a second 
Tishrm month. As a stage in the development of the 
four first Syriac names of months from four different 
to two pairs, A. von Gutschmid recognised the calendar 
of Heliopolis, the first four months of which bore the 
names Ag, Thorin, Gelon and Chanu. The last three 
names correspond to Tishrf, Kislew and Kanun. The 
development from Gelon to Kanun is explained by 
a change of letters, while the replacement of Ag by 
Tishrf might be due to Jewish influence. The Syrians 
distinguished the two TishrTns by the epithets k e dem 
and hray (so al-Bfrunl) for which the Arabs used al- 
awwal and al-afchir or al-thani. 

In time, the two months coincide with the October 
and November of the Roman calendar and have 31 
and 30 days. In the two months, the four first sta¬ 
tions of the moon set and the 15th to 18th and the 
rise. The days on which this happens are, according 
to al-Blrunl, 10 and 23 Tishrfn I, and 5 and 18 
Tishrfn II; according to al-Kazwfnf, 18 and 31 Tishrfn 
I, and 13 and 26 Tishrfn II. In 1300 of the Seleucid 
era (= A.D. 989), according to al-Bfrunf, the stars of 
the four stations rose or set on 22 Tishrfn I and on 
5, 18 and 31 Tishrfn II. 
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TIT, TItt an Fitr and c Ayn al-Fitr, the name 
of a place on the Atlantic coast of Morocco 
to the south of Casablanca, the modern Mawlay ‘Abd 
Allah. It lies some 12 km/7 miles southwest of al- 
Djadfda [< 7 .z/.]. 

The chroniclers explain this toponym by the link¬ 
ing of a Berber word with an Arabic one; there was 
on the beach a sacred spring (tit) covered by the sea 
at high tide, from which the mythical founder of the 
ribat there drank to break his fast (fitr). This last word, 
however, comes more likely from Berber anftar , a 
vessel used for measuring turns of water allocation. 
The presence of springs on this Atlantic coastal plain, 
which normally lacks them, favoured an early human 
settlement, and there are traces, connected with some 
Punic tombs, showing that this littoral has been inhab¬ 
ited since Antiquity. Tit was, however, most famous 
for its ribat , founded by the Sufi family of the Banu 
Amghar, which had a role beyond its immediate vicin¬ 
ity all through mediaeval times. Originating from the 
Gudala, a section of the Sanhadja [^.w».], the Banu 
Amghar settled in this region at some unknown date 
but certainly before the conquest of their Almoravid 
cousins. The chroniclers list their miracles and their 
merits but give little information on the small urban 
settlement of Tit or on the function of its fortified 
ribat. 


The most important historical source on Tit is late, 
and somewhat suspect from its hagiographical nature, 
the K. Bahd^at al-nadhinn wa-uns al- c drifin of ‘Abd al- 
c Azfm al-Zammun, written ca. 900/1494-5 (and not 
in the 8th/14th century, as is sometimes said), so far 
unpublished. The author gives a series of decrees, the 
oldest from the prince Tarmm b. Zfrf b. Ya c la of 
the Banu Ifran from Rabf‘ I 409/July-August 1018. 
The series of letters, Almoravid, Almohad and Marfnid, 
confirm the fiscal and spiritual privileges granted by 
the central power to the ribat of Tit, but there are 
false dates and doubtful facts which render them sus¬ 
pect. c Abd al- c Azfm adopts a current procedure and 
asserts that the Banu Am gh ar, of Idrfsid origin, had 
become Berberised through contacts and marriage 
alliances with the Sanhadja, the founder, Isma‘Tl b. 
Am gh ar having left Medina in the 4th/10th century 
and settled at Tit, with his descendant Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad making the ribat renowned. The 
sharifT genealogy of the Banu Amghar was strongly 
denounced by Ibn al-Kadf at the opening of 

the 11th/17th century, but in the 6th/12th century 
the family’s role in religious life and its reputation for 
sainthood was incontestable; it seems to have been 
involved also with the teaching of Malik! fikh. 

Situated as it was on a rich, cereal-growing plain, 
the ribat of Tft was occupied by the Portuguese at 
the beginning of the 16th century and made tribu¬ 
tary, but the small town there seems to have prof¬ 
ited by the situation to become involved in trade 
exchanges. In order to frustrate the Portuguese, the 
Moroccan ruler in Fas decided to dismantle Tit and 
the population was transferred to the plain of Sa’is, 
whilst the family of the famous c Abd al-Rahman al- 
Madjdhub settled at Miknas. The abandoned town fell 
into ruins, even if the ribat managed to carry on a 
modest religious life. Sultan Sid! Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah tried unsuccessfully to revive the port. The vil¬ 
lage there acquired a certain vitality in the 19th cen¬ 
tury thanks to the efforts of the karid of Dukhala, 
Muhammad al- c Arus!. The name Tit was forgotten, 
and the modern village there bears the name of its 
presumed founder, Mawlay c Abd Allah. 

The ruins of Tit were excavated by H. Basset and 
H. Terrasse. The area uncovered is quite large, that 
of a small town. The strong fortifications of the ribat 
were meant to defend it from attack by sea. The 
hypothesis of struggles with the Barghawata [</.y.] could 
explain the defensive system; the kingdom of these 
last does not seem to have gone beyond the Umm 
al-Rab! c and hardly anything is known of their mari¬ 
time activities. The walls of Tit, of cement on a stone 
base, much resemble other Almohad fortresses. Of its 
two mosques, a sole minaret remains, that of the more 
recent mosque stemming from the 7th/13th century 
and including the zdwiya of Mawlay c Abd Allah. One 
of the most important mawsims in Morocco celebrates 
each summer the founder of Tit. As an ensemble of 
buildings created by a family and not by a ruling 
dynasty, Tit is a unique exception in Morocco’s urban 
history. 
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(Halima Ferhat) 

TITTAWIN, the Berber name for Tetouan, 
the Tetteguin of Leo Africanus, Description , tr. Epaulard, 
i, 267, a town on the Mediterranean coast of northern 
Morocco. It lies on the flanks of the Djabal al-Darsa, 
part of the Rif [<?.z>.] chain at the mouth of the Martil 
river (the Wad Ras and Wad Madjaksa of the medi¬ 
aeval texts). 

The region was Romanised, and the oppidum of . 
Tamuda (mentioned by Pliny, and later the seat of j 
a bishop, Tamudensis episcopus) is 8 km/5 miles from j 
the modern town. Tlttawln’s history before the 15th 
century' is only imperfectly known, with few sources j 
and uncertain chronology. Its actual Berber name 
(“the springs”, a quarter of the town still being known 
as al-‘Uyun) is first mentioned at the death of Idris 
II in 213/828, probably with reference to a simple 
fortified place rather than a true city. Its military and 
strategic function is confirmed by al-Bakrl, who men¬ 
tions its kasaba, and in al-Idrlsi’s geography (ii, 531), 
who calls it a hisn but not a madina. Between the 
4th/10th and 7th/13th centuries, the region had an 
important economic and urban growth, thanks to its | 
connections with al-Andalus, but Tlttawln itself stag- | 
nated and is hardly mentioned, unlike the remarkable 
fortunes of Sabta [^.zj.] some 34 km/16 miles away. 
Not till 685/1286 does the name of Tlttawln appear I 
again in the chronicles, when the Marlnid sultan Yusuf I 
b. Ya‘kub al-Nasir “founded” the fortress ( kasaba ) of 
Tlttawln plus a mosque; whether this was a true foun¬ 
dation or simply a restoration, is unclear. In 708/1308 
Abu Thabit ‘Amr b. Yusuf set up there a fortified camp, 
Afrag [q.vi\, against the Nasrids of Granada, who had 
occupied Sabta. The 8th-9th/ 14th- 15th centuries are 
obscure, but after Sabta fell into Portuguese hands, 
Tlttawln seems once again to have played a military 
role, although the Portuguese chronicler Azurara states 
that the Portuguese of Ceuta in 1437 dismantled its 
new fortifications, and the abandoned town apparently 
remained deserted till 889-90/1484-5. 

Around the time of the fall of Granada, the ruler 
of Shafshawan [<?.#.], the Sharif ‘All b. Rashid al- i 
‘Alarm, welcomed AndalusI refugees and let them 
partly restore the place, with a further, more impor¬ 
tant restoration in 898/1493 by one of the last defend¬ 
ers of Granada, ‘All b. Manzarl, considered in oral 
tradition as the true founder of the town; his family 
retained power there for several generations. The I 
cordial relations with the ruler of Shafshawan were 
crowned by the marriage of Ibn Rashid’s successor 
with the famous Sayyida al-Hurra. With some breaks, 
she led Tlttawln from 931/1525 to 948/1541, organ¬ 
ising corsair raids against the Portuguese whilst never¬ 
theless developing relations with the Iberian powers. 
These activities and the town’s richness attracted j 
envoys from Lisbon, Madrid and Fas, who negotiated 
with her. But the victory of the Sa‘dians in Morocco 
ended the rule of the Manzarl family, which gave 
way to the Naksls, feudatories of the new dynasty. 
The history of Tlttawln is indeed narrowly linked with 
its great families, those of Manzarl, Naksls, ‘Ash‘ash 
and Rifli, who built many public edifices, and who, 
whilst still linked with the central power in Morocco, 
maintained a considerable degree of autonomy. 

From the 11th/17th century into the next one, the 
town enjoyed great prosperity, and most of its great 
buildings date from this period. As a commercial cen¬ 
tre, it had linen, cotton and silk production, gold and 
silver work, tanning, the manufacture of slippers, pot¬ 


tery, and arms, sending these wares to other regions 
of Morocco and exporting part of them. A rich bour¬ 
geoisie built impressive houses and invested in agri¬ 
culture outside the town walls. 

But signs of crisis appeared at the end of the 18th 
century. European envoys abandoned Tlttawln for 
Tangier, and the founding of the port of al-Suwayra/ 
Mogador adversely affected it. The revolt in the town 
of 1821-2 showed up the division between the threat¬ 
ened world of commerce and the ruinous financial 
demands of the Moroccan central government. Ex¬ 
ternal events, like the bombardment of Tangier in 
1844, aggravated this trend, culminating in the war 
of 1859-60 between Morocco and Spain, the War of 
Tetouan or of Africa, with Spain occupying the town 
early in 1860 after its victory for 27 months, till 2 May 
1862. The disaster revealed the feebleness of Morocco’s 
social cohesion and its military power, whilst within 
Tetouan, Muslims who felt threatened vented their 
rage on the local Jews, accused of connivance with 
the enemy, so that the Jewish community left the 
town for Tangier, Gibraltar or Orania (although at 
a later date, many Jews returned to the town and in 
1925 they formed one-sixth of the population). The 
Muslim traders left a ruined town to carry on their 
trade in the Atlantic ports, whilst the traditional arti¬ 
sanal activities decayed under competition from Euro¬ 
pean imports. The silk industry, previously a great 
feature of the local economy, fell into oblivion. After 
the establishment of the French and Spanish protec¬ 
torates over Morocco, Tetouan in 1913 became the 
capital of “Spanish Morocco”, with a khalifa of the 
Sultan of Morocco at the side of the Spanish author¬ 
ities. After Moroccan independence, the town lost this 
status as part of the increased state centralisation. 

Tlttawln represents a special case amongst Moroccan 
towns. Moriscos expelled from Spain rebuilt the town 
and profoundly affected its culture, seen in patronyms, 
jewelry, embroidery, cuisine and vocabulary, so that 
the town appeared as a happy synthesis of AndalusI 
and Maghrib! traditions. Jews, installed there after the 
fall of Granada, made up one-tenth of the population 
till the War of Tetouan. After the French occupation 
of Algiers, refugees from Oran and Tlemcen settled 
there, bringing in Turkish influences which are discern¬ 
ible in the minor arts. Yet despite the richness of its 
past Tetouan is now undergoing a serious economic 
and social crisis, marginalised by its site and the 
poverty of its agricultural hinterland, and badly affected 
by smuggling activity. The proximity of Ceuta and 
Gibraltar, with their special statuses, encourages this 
traffic. However, the present University of Tetouan is 
endeavouring to recover the proud Moroccan-AndalusI 
heritage of the town’s past, and there are in the town 
numerous valuable libraries, private and public. 
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TfTU MiR or MIYAN, Sayyid Mir Nithar c Ali 
(1782-1831), anti-colonial Islamic activist and 
leader of peasant uprisings in Bengal. 

Bom into a noble family in Chandpur, Bashirhat 
subdivision in the district of 24 Parganah in West 
Bengal, Titu Mir studied Arabic, Persian and various 
Islamic subjects in a local madrasa. He was also a re¬ 
nowned wrestler in his time. He entered the service 
of local Hindu zemindars (landlords), but was subse¬ 
quently imprisoned for defying feudal power (Colvin 
report, Bengal Judicial [Criminal] Consultation of 3 
April 1832). In 1822, while accompanying a member 
of the royal family of DihlT on the Hadjdj, he met 
Sayyid Ahmad Brelwl [qw/\ in Mecca, who initiated 
him into the Tanka-yi Muhammadiyya, a religious school 
of thought influenced by Ibn Taymiyya and Muham¬ 
mad b. c Abd al-Wahhab. Returning to Bengal in 1827, 
Titu Mfr called for a revival of the original teaching 
of Islam stripped of influences from local culture and 
religious practices (al-bid c a wa Tshirk wa Ttawassul). He 
inspired the peasants to rise up against the oppres¬ 
sion of the zamindars, both Hindu and Muslim, and 
colonial indigo planters, and also garnered support j 
from armed resistance groups of fakirs (e.g. Miskfn 
Shah) and even some Hindus (e.g. Zamfndar Manohar 
Ray of Bhusna). Alarmed by his growing influence, 
a number of zamindars led by Krishna Dev Ray 
imposed ruinous taxes to punish and humiliate those 
who wore the Islamic beard or constructed new 
masfyids. After failing to achieve justice through legal 
means, Titu Mir gravitated towards armed resistance, 
eventually leading to confrontation. His idea of erect¬ 
ing a fort of bamboo made him a popular hero, but 
the fort was demolished by the artillery of the East 
India Company, and Tftu Mir, together with a large 
number of his followers, perished on 19 November 
1831. A pioneer of the Bengali egalitarian * ulamd\ 
Titu Mir called for a kind of class struggle (com¬ 
pletely misunderstood by Karl Marx in his Notes on 
Indian history, Moscow n.d., 152) based on Islamic ideol- 
ogy (sometimes referred to as the Mawlawi Movement), 
which was continued by his disciples Munshi Muham¬ 
mad Yasfn and Munshi Fayd al-Dfn Mukhtar, lead¬ 
ers such as Hadjdjf Sharf'at Allah and his son Dudu 
Miyan in the 19th century [see fara’idiyya], and 
most recently by Mawlana Bhasani (d. 1976). 
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TIYUL, tuyul (t.?), a term denoting a grant of 
money or land in pre-modern Persian lands. The 
word is not attested before the 9th/15th century [see 
soyurghal] . Doerfer suggests that it is a misspelling 
of the Caghatay Turkish word yatul, “land, domain” 
(ii, 667-9, no. 1014). Minorsky distinguished the tiyul 
from the soyurghal, as being a temporary grant of the 
right to collect government taxes while the latter was 
a hereditary' grant (A soyurghal of Qasim b. Jahangir Aq- 
Qoyunlu (903/1498), in BSOS, ix [1938], 960; see also 
EV, art. Tiyul). The term appears to have been in 
use under the Kara Koyunlu. Abu Bakr Tihranf states 
that Djahanshah summoned the amirs and the holders 
of tiyuls (tvyuldaran) from the provinces in 871/1466-7 
to take part in his expedition against Baghdad (Kitab-i 
Diyarbakriyya , ii, ed. Necati Lugal and Faruk Sumer, 
Ankara 1964, 371). After Djahanshah’s death in 
872/1467-8, those of the army leaders who had 
remained in their ulkds and tiyulat left them and joined 
Abu Sa c Id b. Kara Yusuf (ibid., 517). In the latter 
case, if not in the former, it would seem that the 
tiyul was a district or province. 

In the Safawid period, references to tiyul are fre¬ 
quent, though the exact nature of the grant and the 
terms on which it was given varied. In the early years 
of Tahmasp’s reign (930-84/1524-76) it occurs in con¬ 
junction with the term ulkd, a district or region held 
by a tribal group. It is not clear from the textual ref¬ 
erences whether the two terms were synonymous, 
though the presumption is that the tiyul was proba¬ 
bly a grant of the right to collect taxes in the ulkd 
of the holder or a grant of immunities within the 
ulkd. Hasan Rumlu records that in 931/1524-5 the 
tiyuls which belonged to the Ustadjlu amirs were cut 
off (kat c gardanldand) (Ahsan al-tawarikh, ed. and tr. C.N. 
Seddon, Calcutta 1931, Persian text, 189), and that 
because of this they began to oppose the shah in the 
following year (ibid., 191). Kadf Ahmad Kumf states 
that Tahmasp, in the sixth year of his reign (936/1529- 
30), gave an ulkd and tiyul to each of the Ustadjlu 
amirs who had been in Gflan and had come to his 
court (Khulasat al-tawankh, ed. Ihsan Ishrakf, Tehran 
AHS 1359/1980, i, 195); and he records that, having 
received permission in 938/1531-2 to return to their 
ulkds, they set out for the places (mahall) where they 
held tiyuls and ikta c s (ibid., 218). In 977/1569, because 
of the tyranny committed by some of the amirs, 
Tahmasp ordered changes to be made in their tiyuls, 
and Kadi Ahmad mentions some of the changes made 
in their ulkds also (ibid., 563). 

As the structure of the Safawid empire changed, 
the great amirs were given provinces rather than ulkds 
as tiyuls. The term tiyul thus appears to have been 
used in a somewhat similar sense to the Saldjuk “pro¬ 
vincial” ikta c [q.v/\ and virtually to have superseded the 
term iktd\ though references are occasionally found 
in the sources to iktd e s (e.g. Iskandar Beg, Tankh-i 
Alamard-yi'abbdsl, Tehran AHS 1334/1956, i, 322, 352, 
ii, 1060, and Iskandar Beg and Muhammad Yusuf, 
Dhayl-i tankh-i c dlamara-yi c abbdsi, ed. Suhayl Kh w ansari, 
Tehran AHS 1317/1938-9, 286). 

Tiyuls were granted on state (dlwanl) land and crown 
lands (khalisad}dt) and also on private property and, less 
commonly, on wakfi land. Prior to the 19th century, 
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the holder of a tiyul (the tiyuldar) was usually an amir 
or a tribal or military leader. In return for the grant 
of a tiyul he was expected to provide a military force 
on demand. In some cases, the number of men to 
be provided was stipulated in the document grant¬ 
ing the tiyul (i tiyul-namacd ) [see kharadj. iv, Iran, at 
Vol. IV, 1044a-1045b, and see Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant , 124-5). Immunity from the entry and inter¬ 
ference of government officials in the district or region 
on which the tiyul was granted was frequently given 
in the document granting the tiyul. In effect, the tiyul- 
dar often thus had full administrative control of the 
district where his tiyul was held. Consequently, in prac¬ 
tice, if not in theory, the tiyul came to be regarded 
as a grant of land. On the death of the ruler, the 
tiyul fell in, unless confirmed by his successor. In the 
case of a powerful tiyuldar , the holder usually retained 
possession, with or without the payment of a fee. 
Certain dues were paid by the tiyuldar on the grant 
of his tiyul and sometimes annually (see Landlord and 
peasant , 124-5). Practice, however, varied. In the event 
of the tiyuldar dying, his heir or heirs were frequently 
able to secure the regrant of the late holder’s tiyul in 
their favour. As in the case of the earlier ikta\ there 
was a tendency for tiyuh to become hereditary and 
to be assimilated to private property. 

It is difficult to arrive at reliable figures for the 
extent of land held as tiyul. It varied at different times 
and in different provinces. Under Nadir Shah there 
was apparently an attempt to resume tiyuh and soyur- 
ghah or, at least, to exert stricter control over them. 
He ordered all the tiyuldt and mawkufdt of Fars to be 
resumed in 1151/1738-9, but it is unlikely that this 
order was fully implemented (FasaT, Fars-nama-yi nasiri, 
lith., Tehran 1984-6, i, 181; Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant , 129). Under the Kadjars, large areas of the 
country were alienated from the control of the cen¬ 
tral government as tiyuh whether given as grants to 
collect the taxes of a given district, or given to gov¬ 
ernment officials in lieu of salary (ibid., 139-40). H.C. 
Rawlinson calculated that about one-fifth of the whole 
revenue of Persia was thus alienated in the form of 
tiyul from the crown towards the middle of the 19th 
century (Motes on a journey from Tabriz through Persian 
Kurdistan to the ruins of Takhti Soleimdn, in JRGS , x 
[1841], 5 n.). One of the first actions of the National 
Assembly after the grant of the Constitution was to 
abolish the tiyul (Landlord and peasant, 179). 
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eadem, Qajar Persia , London 1987); K.M. Rohrborn, 
Provinzen und fentral-gewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966. (Ann K.S. Lambton) 
TIZNIT, a town of southwestern Morocco 
(lat. 29° 43’ N., long. 9° 44* W., altitude 224 m/735 
feet above sea level), in a Tashelhft [q.v.] Berber¬ 
speaking area. It is today on the highroad RP 30 
that passes by Agadir [q.v.] and runs roughly paral¬ 
lel to the coast towards the Western Sahara. Its posi¬ 
tion in the plain of the Sus [see al-sus al-aksa], 
between the Atlantic Ocean 15 km/9 miles to its west, 
the High Atlas to the north (90 km/56 miles) and 
the Anti-Atlas to the south and east, has given it a 
role of a crossroads town. 

Before the 19th century, nothing is known of it 
apart from a legend that its foundation was due to 
a certain prostitute, who became thereafter a saint; 


oral tradition recounts that her dog found the first 
spring, Pin akdim (“the ancient spring”) of Tiznit. Tlznlt 
was besieged by the Sharif [see shurafaJ Hashim 
u- c AH (murdered in 1825), and because of its con¬ 
stant opposition to the hegemony of Tazerwalt [q.v.], 
it was fortified in 1883. The expedition of the sultan 
Mawlay al-Hasan I [(/.£.] in 1886 strengthened the 
position of the Makhznn in the region. The town 
now attracted many Jews from the so-called Bilad al- 
Siba. It probably had ca. 1,000 inhabitants in 1882, 
according to Erckmann, Le Maroc modeme, 56; by 1936 
the population had reached 4,662, including 357 Jews 
and 132 Europeans. 

Chased from the Sahara at the beginning of the 
20th century, Shavkh Ma 3 al- c Aynayn [q.v.] took refuge 
at Tlznlt in 1909. His son Ahmad al-HFba [q.v. in 
Suppl.] succeeded in mobilising the surrounding tribes 
and launched a djihad against the forces of the French 
Protectorate. When he proclaimed himself sultan 
in 1912, al-HFba made Tlznlt his capital until he 
was defeated near Marrakush. From that time until 
the decolonalisation of the Spanish Western Sahara 
took place in 1975, Tlznlt remained a small town 
from which the Spanish enclave of Ifni [q.v.] was 
supervised. In 1982 it had 23,000 inhabitants, with 
increasing importance as the chef-lieu of the province 
of the Sus. 

Bibliography : J. Erckmann, Le Maroc modeme , 
Paris 1885, 56-7; L. Justinard, Notes sur I'histoire du 
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(Abderrahmane Lakhsassi) 
TOBOL, the name of a river in Western 
Siberia from which Tobolik, the ethnonym of a sub¬ 
grouping of the Siberian Tatars derives, as does also 
the name of the Russian city Tobol’sk built (1587) 
near Sibir, the capital of the Sibir Khanate [see sibir]. 
The Tobol Tatars, together with the Tiimenli, consti¬ 
tute one of the principal subgroupings of the Siberian 
Tatars along with the Tara, Baraba, Tomsk and 
Bukharlik groupings. The Tobolik presently number 
about 50,000 and live interspersed among Russian, 
Siberian Bukharan and Kazan Tatar settlements along 
the Irtish river, from Tara to Tobol’sk and on the 
Tobol. They descend from the Kipcak Turkic and 
Turkicised population of the eastern regions of the 
ulus of Djoci (the White and Blue Hordes of the ter¬ 
ritories of Orda and Shiban) which in the late 15th 
century formed the Khanate of Sibir. These Tatars 
mixed, to varying degrees, with the local Ugric 
(Khanti/Ostyak) tribes that had been brought under 
Tatar rule. Some of their tribal components are 
reflected in the names of administrative units: Kurdak, 
Ishtek (a Turkic term for Ugric groups, cf. Ostyak, 
the Kazaks often refer to the Siberian Tatars as Ushtek , 
Tomilov, Etniceskaya ist ., 32), Toghus in the Uvat dis¬ 
trict (who are also called Sas Ralki “swamp people”), 
Yaskalbi, Nanga and Tsavaltsik. Included among them 
are also descendants of Bukharan merchants who set¬ 
tled in the region (15th-16th centuries) as are also the 
linguistically more closely related Volga Tatars. The 
language of the latter serves as their literary tongue. 
They are Sunni' Muslims, and Islam has served as 
one of their primary sources of identity. They are 
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largely engaged in agriculture, fishing and hunting. 
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TODAR MAL, Hindu finance minister to the 
Mu gh al emperor Akbar (d. 998/1589). 

Of the Khatri caste, probably a native of the Pan- 
4jab, he rose early under Akbar (acceded 964/1556). 
In 971/1563-4 he was appointed to serve under Muzaf- 
far KLan, and to organise the revenue administration 
and soon afterwards he received the title of radja. In 
981/1573-4, after the conquest of Gu^jarat, Todar 
Mai was assigned the task of settling its revenues. He 
was then sent to serve with the armies operating in 
Bihar and Bengal, where he worked hard to suppress 
the rebellion that broke out in 988/1580-1. He was 
appointed Diwan of the Empire in 990/1582-3 and 
occupied this office till his death. In 993/1585 he 
was promoted to the high mansab [y.y.] or rank of 
4,000. As Diwan he introduced important financial 
reforms, obtaining in later tradition a high reputation 
as the architect of Akbar’s revenue reforms, although 
much spade work had been done by his predecessors 
Muzaffar Khan and Shah Mansur. Contemporaries 
saw him as loyal, competent and harsh. His memo¬ 
randum on revenue administration, 990/1582, pre¬ 
served in B.L. ms. Add. 27,247, fols. 331b-332b, 
bears out this assessment. The formulation of the 
dasturs or cash revenue rates, for different localities 
for each crop, was largely the work of Shah Mansur, 
but Todar Mai certainly gave the arrangements their 
final form. According to later tradition, he made Per¬ 
sian the official language of accounts at all levels. 

Todar Mai left behind palatial buildings in Jhusi 
near Allahabad. He was personally an orthodox Hindu, 
and was, on this account, regarded as narrow-minded 
(; muta c assib ) at Akbar’s court; but Akbar never wavered 
in his appreciation of his loyal service, and grieved 
at his death. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. Abu ’1-Fadl, Akbar- 
nama , iii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1873-87; idem, A’in- 
i Akbari , i, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1867-77; Bada’unl, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh , ii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1864-9; 
Shaykh Farid Bhakkarl, Dhakhirat al-khawanin, i, ed. 
Syed Moinul Haq, Karachi 1961; Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Mahathir al-umard\ ii, ed. Molvi Abdur Rahim, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1888. 

2. Studies. Irfan Habib, The agrarian system of 
Mughal India, New Delhi 1963; M. Athar Ali, The 
apparatus of empire. Awards of ranks, offices and titles to 
the Mughal nobility ( 1674-1658 ), New Delhi 1985. See 
also akbar and mughals. ii and their bibls. 

(M. Athar Ali) 

TOGHA TEMUR (d. 754/1353), last Mongol 
Il-Khan [q.vl\ of Persia. He was descended from Cingiz 
Khan's younger brother Djoci Khasar. His father Suday 
had received permission from the Il-IGian Abu SaTd 
to enter Khurasan, but died in 733/1332-3, and To gh a 
Temur settled in Sarakhs. In the winter of 736/1335-6, 
following Abu Sa‘Id’s death, he was raised up as sov¬ 


ereign by the amir?, of Khurasan, led by Abu SaTd’s 
governor of the province, Shaykh C A1T b. c AlI Kushcl, 
in opposition to the successive puppet khans enthroned 
in ‘Irak. In 738/1337-8, he advanced into north¬ 
western Persia at the instigation of certain amir s there, 
only to be defeated near Tabriz by Shaykh Hasan-i 
Buzurg, the founder of the Djalayirid [q.vi\ dynasty, 
and his khan Muhammad, and forced to retreat. When 
a similar invitation came in Radjab 739/January- 
February 1339, this time from Hasan-i Buzurg him¬ 
self, To gh a Temur again moved westwards and was 
courted in the vicinity of Sultaniyya by representatives 
of all the competing factions. But his ambitions were 
foiled by a stratagem on the part of Hasan-i Buzurg’s 
rival, the Cubanid [q.vi\ Shaykh Hasan-i Kuciik, which 
produced a league against Togha Temur, and he was 
obliged to withdraw yet again. 

To gh a Temur was largely successful in overcoming 
recalcitrant Mongol amirs within Khurasan. Following 
his first abortive westward advance, he was for a time 
a prisoner of Arghun Shah and ‘All-yi Mlka’Il, who 
had earlier deserted him on the march and who now 
put to death his principal supporter Shaykh ‘All. But 
subsequently they rallied to Togha Temur and en¬ 
throned him a second time in Nlshapur. Within a 
short time, however, Togha Temur was confronted 
by a more formidable threat to his authority in the 
shape of the Sarbadarids [q.vi\, who greatly reduced 
his sway in Khurasan and against whom he strug¬ 
gled almost until his death. He sent against them an 
army under his brother Shaykh ‘All Ke’iin, who was 
routed and killed near Bayhak (Hafiz-i Abru, Cinq 
opuscules, 23-4), probably in 742/1341-2. From 752/ 
1351-2 the Sarbadar leader Yahya Karawl reversed 
his predecessor’s policy and submitted to Togha Temur, 
but only as a prelude to a treacherous attack on his 
camp in the course of negotiations, in 754/1353. Togha 
Temur, unprepared and unguarded, was cut down 
and his troops dispersed. 

Togha Temur did not receive any permanent recog¬ 
nition outside Khurasan and Mazandaran, although 
coins were episodically minted in his name elsewhere. 
According to Faryumadl (320), Mu‘izz al-Dln Husayn, 
the Kart [ q.v .] ruler of Harat, submitted to him; but 
Hafiz-i Abru ( Cinq opuscules , 32) claims that the two 
men were merely on friendly terms. Despite the 
restricted size of his kingdom and the upheavals that 
characterised his reign, Faryumadl (327) nevertheless 
credits To gh a Temur with all the kingly qualities and 
worthiness to occupy the throne of Cingiz Khan, and 
comments on his justice. He was the last Cingizid to 
reign as Il-Khan, although his son Lukman, who 
escaped from the Sarbadarid attack in 754/1353, was 
later set up as client ruler in Astarabad by Timur. 

Bibliography: The most detailed primary source 
is Faryumadl’s continuation (dhayl) of Shabankara’I’s 
Madfma c al-ansab , ed. Mir Hashim Muhaddith, Teh¬ 
ran 1363 ^71984, 306-11, 327-9. See also Ahrl, 
Ta 3 nkk-i Shaykh Uways, ed. and tr. J.B. van Loon, 
The Hague 1954, 163-8 (tr. 64-9), passim ; Hafiz-i 
Abru, Ma$mu c a , partial ed. F. Tauer, in Cinq opus¬ 
cules de Hafiz-i Abru, Prague 1959, 5-8, 23-4; idem, 
Dhayl-i Djami c al-tawarikh, ed. K. Bayani, 2 Tehran 
1350 ^71971, 199-201, 205-7. The fullest treat¬ 
ment in secondary works is by J.M. Smith, Jr., The 
history of the Sarbadar dynasty, 1336-1381 A.D., and its 
sources , The Hague and Paris 1970, index s.v. 
“Taghaytimur”, and by H.R. Roemer, in Camb. 
hist. Iran, o vi, 20-9. (P. Jackson) 

TO GH RIL (t.), a designation in Old Turkish for 
a bird of prey, described by Mahmud al-Kashgharl 
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as larger than a sonkur. ; a possibility is the Crested 
Goshawk, Astur trivirgatus. It was certainly used for 
hunting purposes [see for this, bayzara]. 

Its chief importance, however, in early Turkish his¬ 
tory and culture, from Uyghur times onwards, was as 
a frequent personal name. In Islamic times, its most 
notable holder was Toghril Beg [ 4 . 0 .], co-founder with 
his brothers Caghri Beg [q.v.] and Bighu (whose names 
are also those of avian raptors) of the fortunes of the 
Great Saldjuks [q.v.]. It remained common in Saldjuk 
onomastic and in that of the early Ottomans, e.g. the 
Er-toghril of the 8th/14th century and a son of Bayezld 
I at the end of that century; but thereafter it fell out 
of use. The Turkish word may have given Magyar 
turul “a kind of falcon or eagle”. 

Bibliography : G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongol- 

ische Elemente im Neupersischen , VVisebaden 1963-75, iii, 

346-8, no. 1345; Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymolog¬ 
ical dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish , Oxford 

1972, 472. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TO GH RIL (I) BEG, Abu Talib Muhammad b. 
MIka’Tl (b. towards the end of the 10th century A.D., 
d. 455/1063), leading figure of the Saldjuk 
family and, with his brother C ag hri Beg Dawud 
[q.v.], founder of the Great Saldjuk Sultanate 
in Persia and ‘Irak. 

Toghril and Caghri must have been born when 
the Oghuz tribe [see ghuzz] was still in the Central 
Asian steppes to the north of Kh w arazm and Tran- 
soxania, and after their father’s death were appar¬ 
ently brought up in the Djand [q.v. in Suppl.] region 
by their grandfather Saldjuk b. Dukak, eponymous 
founder of the Saldjuk line. This part of the O gh uz 
apparently became at least nominally Muslim around 
this time, and in the first three decades of the 11 th 
century A.D. the Saldjuk family became drawn into 
the military and political affairs of the Karakhanids 
[see ilek-khans] of Transoxania in the service of such 
rulers as ‘Alltigin b. Boghra Khan [^. 0 .]. They moved 
into Khwarazm in the early 1030s, but in face of the 
hostility of a rival O gh uz ruler, Shah Malik of Djand. 
were compelled in 426/1035 to transfer to Ghaznawid 
Khurasan under the leadership of Toghril, Caghri, 
Musa Yabghu and Ibrahim Inal. In 429/1038 To gh ril 
was temporarily in control of Nlshapur, making the 
khutba in his own name (though perhaps at the side 
of that of the Ghaznawid sultan Mas‘ud b. Mahmud) 
and assuming the title of al-Malik al-Mu c a^am “Most 
Exalted Ruler”. The Saldjuk take-over of Khurasan 
and all the Ghaznawid possessions west of Balkh was 
sealed by Toghril’s victory at Dandankan [q.v. in 
Suppl.] in 431/1040 (for details of all these events, 
see saldjuks. II.). 

Exactly what was the relationship at this time 
between To gh ril and his brother Caghri is not clear, 
but R.W. Bulliett concluded that they were in fact 
equal in status, at least at the outset (see his Numismatic 
evidence for the relationship between Tughril Beg and Chaghri 
Beg , in D.K. Kouymjian (ed.), Near Eastern numismatics, 
iconography, epigraphy and history. Studies in honor of George 
C. Miles , Beirut 1974, 289-96). In practice, Caghri 
took over the eastern lands of the new Saldjuk state 
whilst To gh ril expanded through northern Persia. He 
reduced the Ziyarids [< 7 . 0 .] of the Caspian provinces 
to tributary status in 433/1041-2 and acquired control 
of Rayy, dislodging the Buyid Abu Kalfdjar Fana- 
Khusraw b. Madjd al-Dawla from the citadel of Taba- 
rak in 434/1042-3, and he started to mint coins there, 
making it his capital (see G.C. Miles, The numismatic 
history of Rayy , New York 1938, 196-7). Operations 
were carried out against the Kakuyids [< 7 . 0 .] in Hama- 


dhan, with Toghril in 437/1045-6 despatching Ibrahim 
Inal against its ruler Abu Kalldjar Garshasp; this 
Saldjuk commander drove out the Kakuyids and led 
his bands into Kurdistan and against the Christian 
Abkhaz of Transcaucasia (440/1048). In 438/1046-7 
To gh ril launched his first attack on Isfahan and made 
the Kakuyid Abu Mansur Faramurz his tributary, 
returning to the city in 442/1050. It was a measure 
of the inexperience of the Oghuz bands when faced 
with the necessity for siege warfare that the siege took 
a year; Faramurz only surrendered in early 443/1051 
when his supplies ran out. He was given Yazd and 
Abarkuh as ikta c s in compensation for Isfahan, which 
To gh ril restored and rendered prosperous. He trans¬ 
ferred his capital from Rayy to Isfahan and made it 
his chief residence for the remaining twelve years of 
his life [see Isfahan. 1.]. 

The process of overcoming the more powerful Buyid 
dynasty in western Persia and ‘Irak took longer, and 
was not completed until 454/1062 in the case of their 
rule in Fars [see buwayhids]. When the three Saldjuk 
leaders had crossed the Oxus in 426/1035 they had 
styled themselves “clients of the Commander of the 
Faithful”, and To gh ril had established diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the ‘Abbasid al-Ka’im [ 9 . 0 .] during his first 
occupation of Nlshapur. Toghril had been conduct¬ 
ing raids into Adharbavdjan (successfully) and into 
eastern Anatolia (unsuccessfully) in 446/1054 when he 
was invited to intervene in ‘Irak by the caliph’s vizier 
Ibn al-Muslima [q.v.], at a period when the Buyid 
amlrate of ‘Irak had fallen into chaos and when the 
security of the caliphate seemed threatened by the 
Turkish soldiery under Arslan Basaslrl [q.v.], who was 
suspected of pro-ShI‘I, pro-Fatimid sympathies. Hence 
Toghril assembled troops at Hamadhan, Dlnawar, 
Kirmanshah and Hulwan, and in Ramadan 447/ 
December 1055 entered Ba gh dad. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until he paid a second visit to Baghdad at the 
end of 449/beginning of 1058 that the caliph actu¬ 
ally received Toghril, bestowing on him the lakabs of 
Rukn al-Dawla and Malik al-Mashnk wa TMaghrib and 
allowing him to be addressed formally as Sultan (as 
now begins to appear on his coins), and it was not 
until the end of 451/beginning of 1060 that the threat 
to the capital from Basaslrl was dispelled. Although 
To gh ril seems to have exulted in his role of deliverer 
of the caliphate from the Shl‘I Buyids, aI-Ka J im was 
perceptibly less enthusiastic at exchanging the chaotic 
but weak Buyid presence in his capital for the strong, 
potentially restrictive one of the Turkish Saldjuks. This 
coldness was seen in 452/1060 when To gh ril aspired 
to marry a daughter of the caliph’s; in 448/1056 al- 
Ka’im had married one of Caghri Beg’s daughters, 
but the union of an ‘Abbasid princess with a rough 
Turkmen was a different matter. The caliph at first 
refused, and only yielded under duress two years later, 
after To gh ril had threatened to confiscate the caliphal 
ikta.% in ‘Irak; even then, To gh ril did not see his bride 
until his visit to Baghdad in 455/1063 and the mar¬ 
riage was never consummated (see G. Makdisi, The 
marriage of Tughril Beg, in IJMES, i [1970], 259-75). 
The Great Saldjuks were, in fact, always to have 
an uneasy relationship with the ‘Abbasids [see e.g. 
malik shah]. 

To gh ril died aged around 70 on 8 Ramadan 455/4 
September 1063. He was childless, and it was assumed 
that the sons of Caghri would succeed to the Great 
Saldjuk Sultanate after him. Before he died, Toghril 
proclaimed as his heir Caghri’s son Sulayman, by a 
wife whom Toghril took over just after Ca gh ri’s death 
in 452/1060, but a comparative nonentity; hence it 
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was not difficult for the more able Alp Arslan b. 
Caghri [< q.v .] to assert his dominion over the whole 
Saldjuk empire. All the subsequent Great Saldjuk sul¬ 
tans, and the heads of the existing branch of the fam¬ 
ily in Kirman and, later, that in Syria [see saldjukids. 
III. 3-4], were descendants of Ca gh ri. 

The achievements of Toghril were remarkable for 
one who started out as an illiterate nomad chief, and 
he emerges from the sources as a full-scale, lively fig¬ 
ure at the side of his more sketchily-described brother 
Caghri. He had survived attempts at seizing power 
by Ibrahim Inal and other Saldjuks holding to a more 
patrimonial view of power rather than the Perso- 
Islamic view of it as a monolithic, authoritarian con¬ 
cept, probably because he was viewed by the Turkmen 
rank-and-file of his following as a supremely success¬ 
ful military leader. Also, he skilfully used the talents 
of his Persian advisers and administrators, such as the 
expertise of his vizier the ‘Amid al-Mulk Kundurf 
(q.v.; see also H. Bowen, Notes on some early Seljuqid 
viziers , in BSOAS, xx [1957], 105-10) to embark on 
constructing the fabric of a typical Perso-Islamic state, 
a process developed more fully by his two successors 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. This he was able to do 
together with, as noted above, generally keeping the 
allegiance of the Oghuz tribesmen who still essentially 
made up his military backing; it was fortunate that 
Toghril’s reign was one of steady expansion, with raids 
into rich territories which provided a stream of plun¬ 
der. Toghril was thus to lay the foundations of an 
empire which was to endure, though with lessening 
effectiveness, for some ninety years. 

Bibliography'. In addition to references in the 
article, see the Bibb, to saldjukids. II, III. 1-2, in 
which articles the political, social, constitutional and 
religious trends of the early Saldjuk period are con¬ 
sidered. There is a biography of Toghril in Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, v, 63-8, tr. de Slane, iii, 
224-9, and a connected narrative of events of the 
time by C.E. Bosworth in Camb. hist. Iran , v, 18- 
23, 38-49. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TOGHRIL (II) b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah, 
Rukn al-Dunya wa ’1-Dfn, brother of the Saldjuk sul¬ 
tan in the West, Mahmud [y.fl.], and himself briefly 
ruler in ‘Irak under the patronage of his uncle 
Sandjar b. Malik Shah [q.v], sultan in the East and 
head of the Saldjuk family (ruled 526-9/1132-4). 

Born in 503/1109, he received as Atabeg or 
guardian from his father Sultan Muhammad the amir 
ShlrgTr and received as his fief a large part of the 
province of Djibal with the towns of Sawa, Kazwin, 
Abhar, Zandjan, Talakan, etc. On the death of his 
father (511/1118), the Atabeg Shlrgfr was thrown into 
prison and his place taken by the amir Kiindoghdi, 
who was on bad terms with Sultan Mahmud, Toghril’s 
brother. With Kiindo gh di he took part in the unfor¬ 
tunate campaign against the Georgians in 551/1121 
and was in a serious position when his Atabeg died 
in the same year and his relations with his brother, 
never very good, became still worse. In these straits 
he was easily persuaded by the Mazyadid Arab Du- 
bays b. Sadaka [see mazyad, banu] that it would be 
easy to seize the province of ‘Irak and get rid of the 
'Abbasid caliph and the sultan. The enterprise failed, 
however, and the two sought refuge with Sandjar, 
who took up their cause and began negotiations on 
their behalf with Mahmud in Rayy (end of 522/ 
1128). Some years later (525/1131), Mahmud died 
and his son Dawud was summoned to the throne 
temporarily until Sandjar had finally decided the suc¬ 
cession. The latter declared for To gh ril. but in the 


meanwhile another brother, Mas'ud, had claimed the 
throne and was approaching with considerable forces. 
In the battle that followed at Dlnawar (526/1132) 
between Sandjar and Mas‘ud, the latter was defeated 
and sent back to his province of Gandja, while Toghril 
was installed as sultan. Sandjar then departed and left 
his nephew to enforce his recognition upon his oppo¬ 
nents. He was successful in routing Dawud’s adher¬ 
ents, but the latter himself escaped to Baghdad. Mas‘ud 
was soon in power there, and was able to persuade 
the caliph to mention him in the khutba and desig¬ 
nate Dawud as his successor (527/1132). Toghril was 
not a match for his brother and, after wandering 
about a great deal, sought refuge with the Bawandid 
Ispahbad of Tabaristan, where he spent the whole of 
the winter of 557-8/1132-3. In the following year, 
fortune was rather more favourable to him and he 
succeeded in again taking the capital Hamadhan, but, 
on arriving there, he fell ill and died early in 529/ 
October-November 1134. His widow later married 
Ildegiz [<?.tf.], who raised Toghril’s son Arslan to the 
Saldjuk throne (555/1161). 

Bibliography : The main primary sources are 
Bundari, Zahlr al-Din Nfshapuri, Rawandi, Sadr 
al-Din al-Husaynl, Ibn al-DjawzI and Ibn al-Athlr. 
Of secondary sources, see C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. 
hist. Iran , v, 12-5. See also saldjukids. III. 2 and 
its Bibl. o (M.T. Houtsma*) 

TO GH RIL (III) b. Arslan b. Toghril (II), Rukn 
al-Dunya wa ’1-Din, last Great Saldjuk ruler in 
the West, reigned 571-90/1175-94. 

Born in 564/1168-9, when still a boy he was raised 
to the throne by the Ildegizid Atabeg Nusrat al-Din 
Pahlawan [q.v], after his father had been poisoned 
to thwart his endeavour to escape the burdensome 
tutelage of the Atabeg (cf. Houtsma, Some remarks on 
the history of the Saleljuks, in AO, iii, 140-1). It was only 
on the death of Pahlawan in 581 or 582/1186 that 
Toghril, now grown up, who had enjoyed a careful 
education and was distinguished by physical and intel¬ 
lectual gifts—he composed a number of short Persian 
poems—showed that he was not at all inclined to do 
as his father had done, and be content with the mere 
name of sultan. He was assisted by the fact that Pah- 
lawan’s successor, Kizil Arslan, had quarrelled with 
the widow of his deceased brother and their two sons, 
so that he was able to make arrangements with a 
number of Turkish amirs and seize the Saldjuk cap¬ 
ital Hamadhan. In order to be more sure of com¬ 
pletely disposing of his dangerous opponent, Kizil 
Arslan asked the caliph to send him troops from 
Baghdad while he himself advanced from Adhar- 
baydjan, but the incapable leader of the Ba gh dad 
army, the vizier Ibn Yunus, attacked To gh ril at 
Daymarg (584/1188) and suffered a terrible defeat 
from the impetuous bravery of his opponent. Little, 
however, was won thereby for Toghril’s cause, for 
Kizil Arslan was coming nearer and the caliph was 
equipping a new army. To add to his troubles, the 
young sultan quarrelled with his own people and on 
his return to Hamadhan hanged several of his most 
prominent supporters. The result was that he could 
not hold out in his capital, which was very soon taken 
by Kizil Arslan; he spent some time ravaging the 
region of Urmiya, Khoy and Salmas, endeavoured in 
vain to win the caliph to his side, applied without 
success to several Muslim princes, including the 
Ayyubid Salah al-Din, for help, and had finally to 
surrender to Kizil Arslan, who imprisoned him in the 
castle of Kahran near Tabriz in 586/1190. Kizil Ars¬ 
lan then himself occupied the throne of the Saldjuks 
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but, when he was murdered the following year at the 
instigation of the widow of his brother, Toghril suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping and found an asylum with the 
Banu Kafshud in Zandjan. 

The lack of unity among the sons of Pahlawan, 
now the rulers of Adharbavdjan, gave him the opportu¬ 
nity of coming again to Hamadhan and marrying 
Pahlawan’s widow, only, however, to put her to death. 
He also took Isfahan and Rayy and sacked the strong¬ 
hold of Tabarak near the latter town (Yakut, Mu'd^am, 
iii, 507-8), but this brought upon him the enmity of 
the powerful Kh' v arazm Shah Tekish, who only a 
short time before had taken Rayy. He was not inclined 
to lose this city, and sent troops there to take it from 
the Saldjuk sultan. The wise course would have been 
to avoid their superior numbers, but Toghril felt it a 
point of honour to defend the Saldjuk claims on ‘Irak 
even at the cost of his life, calmly awaited the approach 
of the enemy in spite of the advice of his friends, 
then threw himself with a few faithful followers on 
the foe and was immediately slain (29 RabT I 590/25 
March 1194). 

Toghril is praised in the sources for his martial 
qualities and his scholarly attainments. His death 
marked the end of the Great Saldjuk line and the 
partition of western Persia between the Ildegizids in 
the north and the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir [q.v.] in the 
south, whilst eastern Persia fell briefly, before the Mon¬ 
gol onslaught, into the hands of the Kh vv arazm Shahs. 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are 
Bundarl, Rawandl, Sadr al-Din al-Husaynl, Nasawl, 
Ibn al-Athlr and Djuwavnl. Of secondary sources, 
see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion\ 
346-7; C.E. Bosworth, in Comb. hist, of Iran, v, 180-2; 
Angelika Hartmann, an-Nasir li-Din Allah (1180- 
1225). Politik, Religion, Kultur in der spaten Abbasidenzeit , 
Berlin-New York 1975, 72-5. See also sal^ukids. 
Ill, 2 and its Bibl. 

(M.T. Houtsma-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TOGHRIL SHAH b. KJlidj Arslan II, Mughrth 
al-Din, minor prince in eastern Anatolia from the 
family of the Saldjuks of Rum [see saldjukids. 
III. 5]. 

When the old king Kilidj Arslan II [q.v.] divided 
his kingdom among his many sons, To gh ril Shah re¬ 
ceived the town of Elbistan. In 597/1200-1 his brother 
Rukn al-Din Sulayman conquered Erzerum, which 
he handed over to Toghril Shah, while he himself 
took Elbistan. A few years later, Balaban, lord of Kh i- 
lat (Akhlat), was attacked by the Ayyubid al-Malik 
al-Awhad Ayyub b. al-Malik al- c Adil. As he was un¬ 
able to defend himself alone, he appealed to To gh ril 
Shah for help and they attacked and routed al-Awhad 
with their combined forces. To gh ril Shah who also 
coveted Khilat, then had Balaban treacherously mur¬ 
dered, but when he tried to seize the town he met 
with a vigorous resistance, so he turned his attention 
to Malazgird [q.v.]. Here also he was defeated, and 
there was nothing left for him but to return to 
Erzerum. The people of Khilat then turned to al- 
Awhad, who occupied the town in 604/1207-8. Togh¬ 
ril Shah was unable to defend himself against his 
neighbours, the Georgians; he had to pay tribute to 
King Giorgi III Lasha in Tiflis, and show himself his 
vassal in other respects also. Finally, a son of To gh ril 
Shah adopted Christianity and married the sister of 
Giorgi, Rusudan, who succeeded him on the throne 
[see al-kurdj] . Toghril Shah died in 622/1225 and 
was succeeded by his son Rukn al-Din Djahan Shah, 
who in 627/1230 was dethroned by his cousin ‘Ala 1 
al-Din Kaykubad I [q.v.]. According to another, un¬ 
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doubtedly incorrect, story, Toghril Shah died as early 
as 610/1213-14 after an unsuccessful attempt to seize 
the kingdom of his nephew Kaykawus I [q.vi], being 
taken prisoner and put to death by him. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 58, 134, 180, 271, 
279, 295, 318; Abu ’l-Fida’, Annales, ed. Reiske, iv, 
249, 251; RHC, Historiens orientaux , i, 84, 87, ii/1, 
69, 97-8, 172-3; Ibn Bibl, in Houtsma, Recueil , iii, 
II, 27-8, 57, 59-60, 99, 102, 104-5, 187; iv, 5, 9, 
21-3, 40-3, 84, 148; Zambaur, Manuel , 143-4. See 
also the Bibl. to saldjukids. Ill, 5. 

(K.V. Zettersteen) 

TO GH UZ GH UZ (Turkic Tokuz Oghuz “the Nine 
Oghuz”), the name of a Turkic tribal con¬ 
federation that was used in often chronologically 
confused Muslim accounts as the general designation 
of the Uyghurs until the late 5th/11th century. 

Chinese sources, in which they are first attested in 
630, invariably translate rather than transcribe this 
name as Chiu hsing , the “Nine Surnames”, i.e. clans 
or tribal groupings. The ethnonyms Uyghur and Tokuz 
O gh uz were not, strictly speaking, coterminous. The 
Uy gh urs (consisting of ten tribes or clans) were one 
of the constituent tribal confederations that formed 
part of the Tokuz Oghuz and had earlier been com¬ 
ponents of the T’ieh-le ( *Tegreg “wagon”, i.e. “people 
of the wagon”, cf. Chin. Kao chii/Kao-cKe “the High 
Carts”, an earlier, 5th-6th century designation for the 
Uy gh urs). a tribal confederation that in the 6th cen¬ 
tury stretched across Eurasia and included the Oghur 
(the Oghuric form of Oghuz) tribes of the Pontic 
steppes. The other eight tribes were: Buku(t), Kun/ 
Hun, Bayirku, Tongra, Sikar, Ch’i-pi, A-pu-ssu and 
Ku-lun-wu-ku (Liu, Chin. Nachr., ii, 392; Pulleyblank, 
Remarks , 35-9; Hamilton, Toquz Oyuz). The Shine Usu 
Inscription, N3 ( ca. 759) notes the On (“ten”) Uyghur, 
Tokuz Oghuz over whom the Uyghur Kaghan ruled 
for 100 years (Orkun, i, 164). Rashid al-Din, ed. Raw- 
shan and Musawl, i, 138-40, provides some interest¬ 
ing data on their early history deriving from Uyghur 
informants and based on their extensive, written 
accounts. These historical traditions (hawadith) go back 
to their pre-imperial period when the Uyghur-Tokuz 
Oghuz were living in the Orkhon-Selenge river re¬ 
gion of Mongolia, in which Kara Korum, the Cing- 
gisid capital, was subsequently constructed. According 
to Rashid al-Din, the “On Uy gh ur” and “Toghuz 
Uy gh ur” (sic), were living along a system of ten rivers, 
the On Orghun (the Orkhon and various tributaries) 
noted as: > yylshlk, Otnkr (= * *OtIkar, cf. Hu- 

tu-ko = *Uturkur), Bukfz (for *Bukut, Bokut, Chin. 
Pu-ku, see Hamilton, Toquz Oyuz , 26, 42, 45), Uzkndr, 
Tular, Tardar, ’dr (= * jil *Adiz), Uc, Tabln, Qam- 
landju and Utigan (Otigan, cf. Old Turk. Otiikdn, the 
sacred refugium of the Kok Turks, Mong. etiigeni 
“shamanist goddess of the earth”). These names, how¬ 
ever, can only partially be matched with the Uy gh ur 
clan names known in Chinese and Khotanese sources 
(Yaghlakar, *Uturkar, Kurabir, Bokasikir/Boksikit, 
Avucagh, Kasar, Hu-wu-su, Yabutkar, Ayavir [Kaya- 
mur]; for these see Hamilton, Les Ouigours , 3-4, and 
his Toquz Oyuz, 41-9). In their early period, accord¬ 
ing to Rashid al-Din, these tribes possessed neither 
“kingship (padshahi) nor sovereign power (sarwarl). At 
any time, a person from each tribal grouping could 
become ruler of his own tribe through the use of 
force (ba-iaghallubf. Deciding at a congress (kengac) 
that “for us an absolute monarch whose authority 
extends to all is necessary”, they established a dual 
rulership with Mangii Bay of the ’yyshlk/’yylshlk 
(clearly not the Ya gh lakar. the ruling clan of the 
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Uyghurs for much of their pre-imperial and imperial 
periods), who was given the tide of xl iltabar (Turk, 
il el teber> cf. Bilge Kaghan inscription, E, 37 uyghur 
elteber) and another person, of the Uzknd(r) who was 
chosen as kill irfcin (an old Turkic title held by tribal 
chiefs, Clauson, ED> 225). “They made the two of 
them the king of the people and tribes. Their clan 
(urugh) ruled for a period of 100 years”. In recent 
times, the ruler was called Id! Kut, which Rashid ai- 
Dln translates as “possessor of fortune” (khudawand-i 
dawlat ), an accurate rendering of the Turkic Volks- 
etymologie: idi “master, owner” + kut “heavenly good 
fortune”. Actually, the term comes from Turk, idhuk 
(“heaven-sent”) kut , a tide associated with the Basmil, 
whom the Uyghurs toppled in 744 to form their 
Kaghanate in Inner Asia and who were associated 
with the Tokuz Oghuz. 

Chinese sources, before the accession of the U ygh urs 
to the Ka gh anate in Mongolia, note the Tokuz O gh uz 
as nomads who sold horses to the Middle Kingdom 
and fashioned armour from horse hides. They were 
unruly and often rebellious subjects of the Kok Turks, 
as they had earlier been of the Jou-jan. The Uyghur 
grouping, located at this time on the Orkhon-Selenge 
rivers, near the Turk core lands, was the dominant 
element in the union. The other Tokuz Oghuz were 
in the Altai-T’ien-shan region. Their relationship to 
the ruling house of the Turks is unclear. The Orkhon 
inscriptions (Kul Tegin, N4, Bilge Kaghan, E29) refer 
to them as “my own people” who had become ene¬ 
mies. The Uyghurs and Karluks [q.vv.] assisted the 
Basmil overthrow of the Turks in 742. Two years 
later, when the Uyghurs seized the Kaghanate, their 
one-time allies fled. The Muslim authors came to 
know them during the latter stages of their imperial 
period (744-840) in Mongolia. Their capital Ordu 
Balik (“army/royal camp city”) or Kara Balghasun 
was established in the traditional nomadic imperial 
precincts in the Orkhon-Selenge region. Other cities, 
such as Bay Balik on the Selenge, were constructed 
as well by Chinese and Soghdian craftsmen. The lat¬ 
ter figured prominently in Uyghur diplomacy, cultural, 
religious and commercial life, introducing religions 
(most notably Manichaeanism, which became the state 
religion in 762) and script systems, while China was 
the principal source for the much-desired goods of 
the sedentary world. Uy gh ur involvement in T’ang 
affairs, often to prop up the dynasty in the face of 
internal rebellions, became a source of considerable 
wealth in the form of payment for Uyghur assistance 
and often unequal exchanges of barely serviceable 
steppe ponies for hundreds of thousands of pieces of 
Chinese silk. The Kirghiz [ 4 . 0 .], able to take advan¬ 
tage of mounting Uyghur internecine strife, overran 
Ordu Balik in 840 and ended the empire. The Uyghurs 
formed a number of smaller, diaspora states in Eastern 
Turkistan based on the earlier Tokharian and Kho- 
tanese Saka city-states, whose populations, over time, 
were absorbed and Turkicised. One such centre was 
located in the Tarim Basin, centering on Beshbalik 
(“Five Cities” = Pandjlkath, Chin. Pei-t’ing). According 
to the Hudud al-alam , tr. Minorsky, 94, Pandjlkath, 
earlier associated with the Basmil, was the summer 
residence of the “king of the Toghuzghuz” and on 
this basis has been viewed as the centre around which 
the actual Tokuz Oghuz tribes clustered. Another cen¬ 
tre formed in the Turfan region at Hsi-chou/Kao- 
ch’ang/Kara Khodja/Koco. The winter residence of 
the Eastern Turkistan! Tokuz Oghuz located in the 
Turfan region is identified with the ruins of Idikut 
Shahri (“City of the Idikut”), the Clnandjkath (“Chi¬ 


nese City”) of the Muslim authors. It was also an 
important commercial and religious centre. Another 
diaspora kingdom was established at Kan-chou in 
Kansu [q.v.], which by 902 came under the rule of 
scions of the Yaghlakar, the one-time imperial clan. 

The earliest references to the Tokuz Oghuz in the 
Muslim sources date from the their Orkhon-Selenge 
imperial period. Al-Ya'kubI reports that the caliph al- 
Mahd! (158-69/775-85) sent emissaries to the rulers 
of the eastern lands, including the “khakan of the 
Tughuzghuz”, inviting them to submit. He further 
remarks that Rafi c b. al-Layth [< 7 . 0 .], who led a revolt 
in the East in 190/806, brought in the “Tu gh uz gh uz” 
among others to aid his cause ( Ta’rikh , ed. Beirut, ii, 
398,435). Al-Tabari, iii, 1044, s.a. 204/821, reports 
that they had penetrated Ushrusana. The father of 
Ahmad b. Tulun, who came as a gjiuldm into ‘Abbasid 
service in the early 9th century from the Bukhara 
region, is reported by later sources (al-MakrlzI, Kintal. 
ed. Wiet, i, 313) to have been a Tokuz O gh uz. Our 
most important notices stem from the travel account 
of Tamlm b. Bahr [g.y.] who journeyed to Kara Bal¬ 
ghasun ca. 821, i.e. in the late imperial period. He 
entered the country through a system of relay horses 
sent by the “Khakan” that is reminiscent of the Mongol 
yam. He found a land of “villages lying close together 
and cultivated tracts”. Most of the population consisted 
of fire-worshipping Magians and Manichaeans. The 
capital itself was “a great town, rich in agriculture 
and surrounded by rustaks full of cultivation . . . pop¬ 
ulous and thickly crowded and has markets and various 
trades. Among its population, the Zindlk religion pre¬ 
vails”. Much of this is repeated by al-ldrlsl, ed. Bom- 
baci, et alii , 510-11, who calls the capital tntbgh, perhaps 
for ^L-j Bayballgh , Beshbaligk or Khanbaligh ). 

The ruler also possesses a gold tent which can hold 
100 men. He is related to the ruler of China (al-Sln) 
who “is sending him yearly 500,000 (pieces of) silk”. 
Surrounded by an army of “some 12,000 strong” (ap¬ 
parently a reference to the imperial guard, al-MarwazI, 
ed. and tr. Minorsky, 18/29, reports that this guard 
corps, the shakiri , number 1,000, along with 400 female 
servants), “there is no one stronger than they among 
all the Turkish tribes”. The Khakan had “seventeen 
chieftains (ka’id) each having 13,000” troops. These 
form a huge encircling presence around the ruler. 
The latter was also the sole possessor of the magical 
rain-stone (Turk, yat tashi, Tamlm/Minorsky, Arabic 
text 278-82/tr. 283-5; see yada tash). The later 6 th/ 
12th century anonymous Risalat fi ’l-akalim (Kopriilii 
Library, N. 1623, fols. 210a-b, see R. §e§en, Hilafet 
ordusunun menkibelen ve Tiirkler’in faziletleri , Ankara 1967, 
33-35, Arabic text and Turk, tr.) depicts him as a sacral 
ruler possessing 360 slaves “according to the number 
of days in the year” who appears only once a year 
to the populace who prostrate themselves before him. 

The pre-eminence of the Tokuz Oghuz among the 
Turks is illustrated by Ibn al-Faklh (K al-Buldan , 329), 
who calls them the “Arabs of the Turks”. Al-Mas'udI, 
in several notices (Murudi, ed. Pellat, §§ 155, 161-2, 
190) conflating data from the pre- and post-imperial 
periods, remarks that they are the “masters of the 
city of Kushan (Kao-ch’ang?) and considers them to 
be the most powerful of the Turkic peoples. “Their 
king is *Uyghurkhan (* jU yyl, ms.: jl> j, I, jl> J ) 
and their religion is the sect (madhhab) of Man!. There 
are no others of the Turks who adhere to this reli¬ 
gion”, (cf. Ibn al-Faklh, Buldan , 329, however, who 
says that a “majority of the Turks are adherents of 
the Zanadika”, equally an exaggeration). In another 
reference, unconfirmed elsewhere, al-Mas c ud! reports 
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that “as long as the king of China is a samani of the 
faith of animal sacrifices, there will be ongoing war 
between him and the ruler of the Turks, *Uv gh urkhan. 
But when he is a Manichaean, they rule jointly”. The 
Hudud, tr. Minorsky, 94-5, clearly referring to their 
post-840 situation, notes Cmandjkath as the capital 
but comments that the “kings of the whole of Turkistan 
in the days of old were from the Toghuzghuz” and 
describes them as warlike, heavily-armed pastoral 
nomads. 

The Uv gh ur and other Tokuz Oghuz tribes played 
a crucial role in the Turkicisation of Eastern Turkistan. 
Mahmud al-Kashgharf (tr. DankofT, i, 83) makes the 
interesting comment that the Uv gh urs “have a pure 
Turkic language and also another language which they 
speak among themselves”. The latter tongue was most 
probably the Iranian and/or Tokharian languages of 
the settled population of Eastern Turkistan. Under 
influences stemming from the latter, Manichaeanism 
was replaced by Buddhism and Nestorian Christianity. 
Having gradually become sedentarised, the Uvghurs/ 
Tokuz Oghuz became important players in the inter¬ 
national caravan trade and culture-bearers through¬ 
out the Inner Asian steppes, especially among the 
Mongolic peoples (the Kitan and later the Mongols 
themselves). 

In 1028-36, the Kan-chou state and neighboring 
statelets of the Kansu corridor were conquered by the 
Tanguts. Their descendants are the Buddhist “Yellow 
Uyghurs” (Sarigh/Shera Yughurs). The Kao-ch’ang 
Uyghurs were opponents of the Muslim Karakhanids 
and their struggles are reflected in the martial poetry 
recorded by al-Kashgharf/DankofT, i, 243, 270, 327. 
The Karakhanids expanded their borders and Islamic 
influence into Eastern Turkistan. By the 1130s, how¬ 
ever, significant parts of the region came under the 
control of the Buddhist Kara Khitay, although it is 
not clear how much actual authority the latter exer¬ 
cised in Turfan. In 1209, the Idikut, Barcuk Tegin, 
assassinated a representative of the Gurkhan’s author¬ 
ity and pledged his allegiance to the newly-created 
Cinggisid empire. The Uyghurs became ubiquitous as 
officials and bureaucrats in the Mongol state. Their 
writing system, derived from the Syriac alphabet 
brought to them by the Soghdians, was adopted by 
the Mongols (and from them passed on to the 
Manchus). 
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(P.B. Golden) 

TOGO, Islam in the West African Republic 
of Togo. 

The Islamisation of what is now the Republic of 
Togo dates from the beginning of the 18th century, 
through the activities of traders and the settlement of 
Islamised population groups. Islam has been weak 
there, but has constantly progressed, whilst affecting 
different regions and groups in a variable manner. 
On 27 September 1963, what had been previously 
completely unstructured saw the formation of the 
Muslim Union of Togo (UMT), breathing into its 
structure a new dynamic as part of the one-party state 
of the Rassemblement du peuple togolais. 

1. Demography and geographical distribu¬ 
tion. 

The censuses of 1970 and of 1981 (the latest) show 
that Islam increased in Togo from 11.6% to 12.2% 
(i.e. some 330,000 persons), behind Christianity (from 

26.7 to 28.4%) and animism (now in decline, from 

61.7 to 59%). Thus in ten years Islam achieved only 
a minute advance of 0.6%, and it is uncertain if it 
has perceptibly increased since then. 

The Muslim population is distributed, according to 
the latest census, amongst the five regions of the coun¬ 
try as follows: Central region, 39%; the Kara, 18%; 
the Plateaux region, 16.8%; the Savannah region, 
14%; and the coastal region, 12.2%, this last region 
being in the first rank for Roman Catholicism (53.1%) 
and animism (38.2%). In regard to ethnic divisions, a 
dozen or so groups lead the field: the Hausa, through 
whom Islam first appeared in Togo, 96%; the Koto- 
koli, 95.5%; the Tchamba, 95.2%; the Peul, 86%; 
the Yoruba, 79%; the Mossi, 71.6%; the Nago, 66.9%; 
the Yanga, 54.3%; the Tchokossi, 41.1%; and the 
Bassar, 16.2%. The other ethnic groups vary between 
zero for the Adja and 13.1% for the Ana. 

According to Raymond Delval, Togo has three 
main urban centres of Islam: Lome, considered its 
intellectual and spiritual capital, from its mosques, 
Kur’an schools, madrasas and zongo which play an 
important role in the diffusion of the faith; Sokode, 
the “historic capital” because of the antiquity and 
numerical importance of its Islam; and Kpalime, the 
“centre of regional spreading forth”, where the 
Islamised population enjoys, in this region of agri¬ 
cultural lands rented out, a certain measure of mate¬ 
rial prosperity. 

2. The framework of Islam and its social 
practices. 

Islam in Togo does not have a strong representa¬ 
tion of the SufY orders, and those which exist are not 
characteristic of its nature. Orders like the Kadiriyya, 
Tarabiyya and Ahmadiyya are virtually non-existent, 
and the only tanka really implanted there is that of 
the Tidjaniyya [q.v.], introduced mainly by Hausas, 
who have given Togolese Islam a special mark. Islam 
there is thus deeply affected by Hausa, which is the 
religious language of the land. The religious leaders, 
who include few imams, theologians or competent direc¬ 
tors, hardly bother to explain the basic doctrines of 
Islam, and the mass of faithful do not even know 
about their linkage with the Tidjaniyya. 

Religious education in the Ku^an schools gener¬ 
ally consists of a wearisome repetition of prayers and 
learning the writing and reading of Arabic. Even 
though there has been since the 1970s a real effort 
to send qualified students to universities in Egypt, 
Morocco, Kuwait, etc., the rarity of teachers and 
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qualified leaders, much more than the lack of great 
mosques, bears witness to the superficial character of 
Islam in Togo, where old social practices and local 
beliefs, especially in regard to the rites of birth, mar¬ 
riage and funerals, overlap with the faith, resulting in 
a syncretism which is not always well viewed by ortho¬ 
dox Islam. The tendency is much more to keep the 
easier aspects of Islam than its constraints on behav¬ 
iour. Hence one can be a good polygamist perform¬ 
ing the worship, Pilgrimage and fasting, whilst Islamic 
orthodoxy, preaching an exemplary lifestyle and an 
exigent faith, considers these practices as superficial, 
especially as the practice of giving alms is generally 
ignored whilst the Muslim festivals are followed with 
enthusiasm. 

Since they only see Muslims who have reached a 
certain standard of prosperity through their commer¬ 
cial activities, the Togolese have come to view Islam 
as assuring, more successfully than others, the social 
success of its adherents, even though at the same time, 
the mass of Muslims, being peasants, have a standard 
of life more or less identical with the rest of the pop¬ 
ulation. Notwithstanding this popular view, many Togo¬ 
lese are not ready to take the step of conversion, as 
the population figures seem to indicate. 

Islam in Togo remains dependent on outside. 
Teachers coming more and more from the Arab lands 
and also from neighbouring lands like Nigeria and 
Ghana will have much to do if their aim is to install 
orthodox Islam. It will also depend on financial sub¬ 
sidies from countries like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Libya for the construction of mosques, Kur’an schools 
and madrasas , as well as the sending of teaching mate¬ 
rials. Egypt usually confines its efforts to providing 
scholarships for students at al-Azhar. 

3. The UMT: a reformed or a politicised 
Islam? 

Delval considers that the Union musubnane du Togo 
has become the impulse for a modernising current in 
Islam, aided by the less important Association de la 
Jeunesse Musubnane du Togo. The UMT aims to com¬ 
bat deviations from Islam, especially maraboutism, 
reinvigorate Kur’anic teaching, take charge of organ¬ 
ising the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and the festivals of 
the two ‘Ids and to develop links with outside, espe¬ 
cially with Libya. But because of internal resistance 
and external constraints of many kinds, the achieve¬ 
ments of this modernisation programme have been 
very limited after 30 years of the UMT’s existence. 

Nevertheless, one should acknowledge that, since 
its formation in 1963, the UMT has successfully organ¬ 
ised the previously diffuse Togolese Islam and has 
made it part of the country’s power structure, being 
since 1969 an annex of the ruling single party. A 
dominant personality here has been al-Hadjdj Fous- 
seni Mama, who has been involved in the various 
stages of Togolese politics from the 1950s, including 
minister of the interior in the government of Nicolas 
Grunitzky 1963-7 and a minister under the President 
Eyadema who then assumed power. 

Instead of renewing Islam as its statutes proclaim, 
the UMT has become in practice the mouth-piece of 
the one-party government, with a pro-establishment 
attitude aimed at keeping the government in power. 
The worship led by Fousseni Mama and various imams, 
often includes prayers for the continuance of the gov¬ 
ernment in power. The UMT’s internal structure is 
a reflection of that of the one-party state, just as its 
links with Libya are in line with the foreign policy 
of Eyadema. When democracy was restored in October 
1990 but followed by the bloody restoration of author¬ 


itarian rule in 1991, the UMT remained silent, prob¬ 
ably not having any doctrine or political discourse 
suitable to the events. 

Morever, the Tidjam way, the majority in Togo¬ 
lese Islam, which, as elsewhere, preaches submission 
to state authority as much as to God, serves the dif¬ 
ferent religious interests and established political rule 
by putting the Muslim community outside all politi¬ 
cal agitation. But this comforting reassurance for the 
powers that be neglects the fact that, amongst those 
demonstrating in the streets in October 1990 against 
the Eyadema regime, were members of all the reli¬ 
gious confessions of the land. Things may also change 
from the fact that it is in the main towns (Lome, 
Kpalime and Sokode) that younger people are more 
mobilised for challenging the ruling power. 

4. Summary. 

Islam progresses slowly in Togo, where it is numer¬ 
ically the smallest of the three faiths there, touching 
regions and groups unequally, certain of these being 
resistant to it. Togolese Islam contains ancient popu¬ 
lar beliefs and practices which the modernist current 
embodied in the UMT wishes to eradicate. Whilst 
not succeeding here, it has made Islam, including the 
Tidjanl current which preaches submission to the pow¬ 
ers that be, a constituent part of the present regime. 
Its silence at the time of the democratisation process 
is thus explicable by its choice of TidjanI attitudes 
which younger, more challenging Muslims may in 
the future contest, involving a possible political radi- 
calisation. 

Bibliography. R. Delval, Les musulmans au Togo, 
Paris 1980, 135-90, 208; Ministry of Planning and 
Mines, Statistical Unit, Demographic Division, 
Analyses des donnees du recensement general de la popula¬ 
tion et de Vhabitat 9-22 novembre 1981, Lome 1989; 
Mahamat A. Doutoum, Ulslam au Ouaddai avant et 
apr'es la colonisation, in J.-P. Magnant (ed.), Ulslam 
au Tchad , Bordeaux 1992, 74. 

(Comi M. Toulabor) 

TOKAT, modern Tkish. Tokat, a town of 
northern Turkey in the interior of the Pontic region 
(lat. 40° 20' N., long. 36° 35' E.), now the chef-lieu 
of an il or province of the same name. 

It is situated in the north to south-running valley 
of the Tokat Suyu, enclosed between two mountains 
before debouching into the Ye§il Irmak [see yeshil 
irmak], the Iris of Antiquity, whose upper course also 
has the name of Tozanli Su. The il is also watered 
by the Ye§il Irmak’s two main affluents, the Kelkit 
and the Qekerek Qayi. Their valleys separate three 
mountain ridges, the Camk Daglan in the north, the 
Yaylacik Dagi in the centre and the Deveci Dagi in 
the south. From its intermediate position between the 
Pontic littoral and the Anatolian interior, the region 
has a transitional climate, with a perceptibly smaller 
rainfall than the coast (455 mm/18 inches per annum 
at Tokat). 

The first signs of human settlement in the region, 
at Ma§at Hoytik and at Kayapinar Hoyiigu, go back 
to the Chalcolithic period, with several sites then 
inhabited during the older Bronze Age (3rd millen¬ 
nium B.C.). In the 2nd millennium, Ma§at Hoyiik 
was an important town on the northern borders of 
the Hittite kingdom and was called Tapigga. The re¬ 
gion passed successively to the Phrygians, Cimmerians, 
Medes and Persian, to Alexander and his Diadochi 
before becoming an important part of the kingdom 
of Pontus, conquered from Mithridates by the Romans 
in 66 B.C. Towns now multiplied in Polemonic Pontus, 
including Zela (modern Zila), from where Julius Caesar, 
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victorious over Mithridates’ son Phamaces in the year 
47 B.C., addressed to the Senate his famous message 
veni, vidi vici; Gazioura (Turhal); Sebastopolis of Pontus 
(Sulusaray); Nea-Caesarea (Niksar); and above all, 
Comana Pontica, together with Amaseia the main city 
of Pontus, situated in the main valley 8 km/5 miles 
north-east of the site of Tokat, now occupied by a 
citadel called Dazimon (Ramsay). 

The name Tokat, found in the Arab geographers 
from the time of Yakut (i, 188), is said by Vivien de 
St.-Martin (i, 188, repeated in Cuinet, i, 712), to de¬ 
rive from the Armenian form of the name of the 
Empress Eudoxia, mother of Theodosius; but numer- j 
ous other etymologies have been proposed (see Yurt \ 
ansiklopedisi , x, 7077), none convincingly. In any case, j 
it was after the Turkish conquest that the town devel- j 
oped in a side valley at the foot of the citadel, where j 
the amir Danishmend Ghazi, founded the town’s first ; 
mosque in 1074 and established the centre of the 
petty Danishmendid principality, attached to the 
Saldjuk sultanate of Rum in the reign of Kilidj Arslan 
II [see danishmend ids] . The Saldjuk (1175-1304) and 
Il-Khanid periods (1304-35) saw its monuments mul¬ 
tiply, of which the most remarkable in the first period 
were the Gok Medrese (the modem Museum), the 
mausoleum of Abu T-Kasim TusI, the zflwiye of Siinbiil 
Baba and a stone bridge of four arches over the Ye§il 
Irmak, and in the second one the mausoleum of Nur 
al-Dln Shentimur. Niksar [ q.v .] also has several impor¬ 
tant monuments from the Danishmend period (the 
Ulu Djami 4 , the mausoleum of Melik Ghazi, medrese 
of Yaghbasan) and from the Saldjuk one (the mau¬ 
soleums of HadjdjI Cikrik and Kirk Kizlar). 

After being dependent on the amirs of Sivas, Bayezld 
II incorporated Tokat into the Ottoman empire in 
1392. Tokat now developed perceptibly, with the build¬ 
ing in the early 15th century of the mosques of HadjdjI 
Twad Pasha and Hamza Bey, the medrese of Emir Hisar, 
the mausoleum of Khorozoghlu and the hammam of 
Yorgiic Pasha, so that according to the census of 1455 
it had 2,888 families, of which one-third were Chris¬ 
tian, divided into 54 quarters, though this development 
was brutally interrupted in 1471 when the Ak Koyunlu 
ruler Uzun Hasan [q.v] pillaged and destroyed the 
town. But once it was again within the Ottoman 
boundaries, it developed rapidly out of its ruins all 
through the 16th and 17th centuries, despite some 
ups and downs due to revolts or fires. The mosque 
and baths of c AlI Pasha were built in 1572 and the 
Great Mosque rebuilt in 1679, but the main monu¬ 
ments of this period were the covered market ( bedesten) 
and some caravanserais which completed the layout I 
of the town, the Voyvoda Khan! of 1631 (now called 
Ta§an “of stone”) and the Khorozo gh lu Khani of 
the 18th century. Tokat was at that time an impor¬ 
tant commercial centre, situated as it was on the 
great west-east caravan route connecting Istanbul with 
Erzurum, Tabriz and Persia, and at the junction of 
three other routes, the northwestern one connecting 
with the maritime traffic of Sinop [see sinub], that 
going west-south-west to Izmir, and that going south- 
eastwards to Sivas and Diyarbakir, Mawsil and 
Baghdad. The caravan traffic also supplied important 
manufactures and crafts in the town: silk cloths, 
coloured linen cloths, leather from hides and copper 
vessels. 

Tavernier in 1632 and then Pitton de Tournefort 
in 1701 visited the town at the height of its activity, 
and the latter gave the population as 24,400 families 
(20,000 Turks, 4,000 Armenians and 400 Greeks). Yet 
despite its importance, Tokat was dependent admin¬ 


istratively on the Pasha of Sivas and had within its 
own bounds only an agha and a kadi. 

In the 19th century, the town entered a period of 
decline, linked with the general decline of manufac¬ 
turing activity within the Ottoman empire and aggra¬ 
vated by an earthquake in 1825. For long it remained 
simply the centre of a kada within the merkez sandjak 
of the eyalet, then wilayet, of Sivas, before being raised 
in 1883 to be the centre of a new sand^ak, with four 
kadas (Tokat-Merkez, Erba c a, Niksar and Zlle), 45 
ndhiye s and 1,155 villages. According to Cuinet, this 
sandjak had 202,800 inhabitants, of which 101,200 
were Sunni Muslims, 50,600 ShFl Muslims, 37,879 
Armenians, 12,681 Greeks and 400 Jews, whilst the 
town of 7’okat itself had 29,890 inhabitants, includ¬ 
ing 17,500 Sunni Muslims and 10,450 Armenians. 
The sandjak was enlarged in 1918 by the addition of 
a fifth kada, that of Reshadiyye in the east, and then 
raised to the status of a wilayet under the Republic. 

The present il keeps the same boundaries, with an 
area of 9,958 km 2 and a population in 1990 of 
719,251. The number of component ilfes or counties 
| rose to eight by the addition of Artova and Turhal 
in 1944 and Almus in 1954, then to twelve in 1990 
with the four new il(e s of Ye§ilyurt (formerly Arabaci- 
musa), Ba§giftlik, Pazar and Sulusaray (cited by Bazin 
as an example of gradual rise to urban status). The 
main economic activity remains agriculture, which 
employed 75% of the active population in 1990, but 
this has been modernised, and yields are obtained 
above the national average, including inter alia 250,000 
tonnes of corn and 750,000 tonnes of sugar beet, 
processed in the Turhal refinery founded in 1934. 
The food industry sector retains the main role in a 
still limited industrial sphere of activities; it includes 
the mineral waters of Niksar, bottled and marketed 
all over Turkey. The warm, sulphurous waters at Qer- 
mik, near Sulusaray, supply a modest watering-place. 
Placed over the middle-sized towns of Turhal (pop. 
68,384 in 1990), Zile (46,090), Niksar (35,201) and 
Erbaa (33,554), Tokat has strengthened its functions 
as administrative and commercial centre of the il by 
adding some new manufacturing activities to its tra¬ 
ditional one of coloured linen cloths, and its popula¬ 
tion reached 83,058 in 1990. Whilst stretching out 
towards the Ye§il Irmak valley to the north, the town 
has retained an important architectural and urban 
heritage, with, in addition to the monuments men¬ 
tioned above, numerous traditional houses of the 19th 
century which have benefited by some restoration 
works. 
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TOKMAK, a town in the modern Kirghi- 
zistan Republic (lat. 42° 49' N., long. 75° 15’ E.), 
on the left bank of the Cu river [^.z/.], near the Ala 
Tau mountain chain and 60 km/37 miles to the east 
of Bishkek [see pishpek]. 

It is near the ancient site of Suyab (Su yek in 
Chinese sources) where the Turkic tribes of the 
Western Turkish kaghanate (603-704) (notably the 
Kaghan’s own clan) had their winter quarters and 
carried on trade with the Chinese. These last destroyed 
the kaghanate when in 748 the Chinese army marched 
westwards for its final confrontation with the Arab 
army at Talas [see taraz] and its defeat by Ziyad 
b. Salih [q.v.] in 133/751, opening up the region from 
the south for the Muslim troops (V.I. Masal’skiy, 
Turkestanskiy kray, St. Petersburg 1913, 279). The town 
must have been rebuilt some time later, further to the 
north. Suyab was also the residence of the Tiirgesh, 
and especially of their ka gh an Su-lu (d. 738) (W. Bar¬ 
thold, Hist, of the Semirechye, in Four studies on the his- 
toiy of Central Asia, i, Leiden 1956, 84-5), who founded 
the Tiirgesh kaghanate (704-56) and subsequently 
moved to Talas, and who was involved in warfare 
with the Arabs and Chinese. 

As well as the “stone women” funerary stelae found 
at the foot of the Ala Tau, there are some Nestorian 
Christian cemeteries with Syriac inscriptions from the 
11th and 13th-14th centuries, attesting the survival there 
of Christianity and Manichaeism well after the region’s 
Islamisation (Masal’skiy, 319, 768, and see pishpek). 
The Khans of Khokand [q.v.] built a fortress there in 
the first third of the 19th century as part of their expan¬ 
sion into the lands of the Kirghiz and Kazakh tribes, 
said to have been founded in 1832 by Lashker, kosh- 
begi [^.u.] of Tashkent, at the same time as the fortresses 
of Merke, Pishpek and Atbashi (Yu.A. Sokolov, Nacala 
voenmkh dystvii protiv Kokandskogo khanstva, Tashkent 1969). 
In reality, the date of its foundation is uncertain. The 
Uzbek historian Kh. Ziyaev asserts, Urta Osie va Sibir 
XVI-XIX asrlar, Tashkent 1962, 162, that Pishpek and 
Tokmak were fortified under Muhammad ‘Umar 
Khan, hence before his death in 1822, whilst N.A. 
Aristov held that neither existed before 1847, since they 
are unmentioned in the stories of the fighting between 
the Kirghiz and the Kazakh supporters of the revolt of 
Kenesari Kasimov and only appear in the report of 
1848 of the Kazakh Abdullah Acurov (V.M. Ploskikh, 
Kirgizi i Kokandsii khanstva, Frunze 1977, 139). The 
Russian envoy M.I. Venyukov described Tokmak in 
1859 as a fortress with four walls 5 m high and 60- 


70 m long, able to hold 150-200 soldiers, V. Radlov, 
Kratkiy ocerk o poezdke v Semirecenskuyu oblast 9 i na Issik 
Kul letom 1869, in Izvestiya RGO, iv, no. 3 [1870], 96, 
visiting it ten years later, described its strategic posi¬ 
tion at the mouth of a defile. In the mid-19th cen¬ 
tury, the local Kirghiz raised cereals to supply the 
fortresses, providing thereby a stimulus to local food 
production, and they also had a salt mine. Tokmak 
was conquered by the Russians in 1860 together with 
other fortresses forming the line Pishpek—Auliye-Ata— 
Cimkent—Tashkent, and with Russian colonisation, a 
village of some 3,000 people grew up in its vicinity. 

With industrialisation in the Soviet period, Tokmak 
acquired two car repair factories, sugar refineries, mills, 
glass, packaging and reinforced concrete factories, and 
a co-operative for producing meat and woollen and 
felt goods for the yurts (B.S. Cormonov, Gorod Tokmak, 
Frunze 1973). It had 19,000 inhabitants in 1939, 
52,000 in 1975 but less than 50,000 in 1990. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

pishpek; yeti su. (Catherine Poujol) 

TOKTAMISH (in the sources most often thus, but 
occasionally “Tokhtamish” and less frequently “Toghta- 
mish;” his coins assign him the lakabs “Nasir al-Dln”, 
“Ghiyath al-Din”, and evidently “Djalal al-Dln”), khan 
(r. ca. 780-97/1378-95) of the Mongol successor 
state known as the ulus of Djoci (DjucI) or 
“Golden Horde” [see batu’ids]. His reign saw the 
reunification of the Golden Horde after the internecine 
struggles that followed the murder of Berdi Beg Khan 
ca. 761/1360. His struggle with his erstwhile patron, 
Timur [q.v.], however, ended in disaster for himself 
and for Cinggisid power in a united Golden Horde: 
Toktamish himself spent the last years of his life as 
a fugitive as power in the Djocid ulus devolved first 
upon Cinggisid princes supported by Timur, and soon 
upon powerful tribal chieftains such as Edigii. Cing- 
gisid power was restored only in separate khanates 
that emerged, alongside the Noghay [q.v.] tribal 
confederation that traced its roots to Edigii, as the 
Golden Horde’s successor states. 

Toktamish was the first Cinggisid ruler from the 
“left hand”, i.e. the eastern half, of the Djocid ulus, 
who managed also to dominate the western parts of 
the Golden Horde for an extended period. His Cing¬ 
gisid lineage was traced through Tokay Timur, usually 
counted as the thirteenth son of Djoci b. Cinglz Khan: 
Toktamish, indeed, first appears on the historical scene 
in Central Asia, in the southeasternmost regions of 
the Golden Horde, as a rival of Urus Khan, the Cing¬ 
gisid ruler (also a Tokay Tlmurid) who consolidated 
his power in the eastern half of the Djocid ulus around 
1374-5. Tokay Tlmurid dominance in the eastern part 
of the Golden Horde followed that of the descendants 
of Djoci’s eldest son Orda, and preceded the rise 
there of the descendants of the fifth son, Shiban. 

Toktamish’s full genealogy first appears in the MuHzz 
al-ansab, a genealogical compendium compiled for Shah 
Rukh in 830/1426-7 (ms. Paris, A.F. pers. 67, fols. 
25b-26a; cf. Tiesenhausen, Sbomik, ii, 59, 61-2), in this 
form: Djoci > Tokay Timur > Uriing-bash > Sarica > 
Koncek > Kutluk-kh"adja > Toy-kh w adja > Tokta¬ 
mish. The view maintained in some studies (e.g. Spuler, 
Horde 2 and batiPids, Grekov and Yakubovskiy) that 
Toktamish’s father Tov-kh vv adja was a brother of Urus 
Khan and that both were descendants of Djoci’s eldest 
son Orda, appears to be based upon a misunder¬ 
standing of Natanzf s garbled genealogy of Urus Khan 
(Kafali, though allowing that both were Tokay Tlmu- 
rids, cites Otemish HadjdjI in affirming that Toktamish 
was Urus Khan’s cousin, but the accessible manuscript 
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of Otemish HadjdjI’s work does not confirm this, and 
the corresponding passage from ‘Abd al-Ghaflar 
Kiriml’s work might be construed as implying only a 
more distant kinship; the Mu'izz al-ansab shows Urus 
Khan and Toktamish sharing an ancestor in the fifth 
generation). The form “Tull-kh*adja” adopted as the 
name of Toktamish’s father by BartoPd, EP art. 
Toktamish , and Spuler is based on one copy of Natanzf s 
work; the form “Tuy-kh w adja” is well-established in 
a wide range of early sources. 

The Timurid historical works that are our earliest 
sources on events in the Dasht-i Kipcak [g.v. in Suppl.] 
during the latter 14th century, however, say almost 
nothing of Toktamish’s ancestry or the specifics of his 
Cinggisid lineage; his father, Toy-kh*adja, is named, 
among narrative histories, only by Mu*In al-Dln Na- 
tanzl. Natanzf is likewise alone in affirming that 
Toy-kh"adja was the governor of Mangkishlak (on the 
eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, near the traditional 
homeland of the Kungrats, the tribe of Toktamish’s 
mother), and that the enmity between Toktamish and 
Urus Khan resulted specifically from Toy-kh*adja’s 
execution following an unsuccessful rebellion against 
Urus Khan. Other Timurid sources ignore this prelude 
and note only Toktamish’s arrival at Timur’s court, 
soon after Timur’s return from an inconclusive cam¬ 
paign against Kamar al-Dln, the powerful amir of the 
Dughlat [g.v.) tribe dominant in Mogholistan [g.v.], 
most likely in 777/1375-6 (the chronology of Tokta¬ 
mish’s repeated flights to Timur remains unclear). 

According to the earliest account, that of Nizam 
al-Dln ShamI, Timur welcomed Toktamish and in¬ 
stalled him as ruler over the region of Utrar [g.v.] 
and Sawran along the middle Sir Darya [g.v.]. That 
region was often a hostile frontier between the Dj ocid 
and Caghatayid realms, and if, as Sharaf al-Dln ‘All 
Yazdl writes, Timur stipulated Sighnak [g.v] as well 
among the towns given to Toktamish, the move was 
clearly a direct challenge to Urus Khan; Sighnak was 
the traditional residence of the rulers of the ‘‘left 
hand” of the Djocid ulus and was Urus Khan’s base 
before, and possibly even after, he succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing his power in the Golden Horde’s “capital” 
Saray [g.v]. Once installed in that region, Toktamish 
was attacked by an army led by Urus Khan’s son 
Kutlugh-Bugha, who was killed in the battle even as 
Toktamish was defeated and forced to seek refuge 
once more with Timur. Timur re-equipped him and 
sent him back; this time another son of Urus Khan, 
Tokta Kiya, inflicted a humiliating defeat upon him. 
Toktamish fled alone and escaped with difficulty. 
Shaml’s account of this episode suggests Timur’s doubts 
about his protege’s abilities, and the versions in most 
Timurid sources combine condescension toward the 
hapless Toktamish with an emphasis upon Timur’s 
solicitude. 

After this defeat, according to Sham! and the later 
Timurid sources, Urus Khan sent envoys to Timur 
demanding that he hand over Toktamish and threat¬ 
ening war if he refused; in response Timur, accom¬ 
panied by Toktamish, led his army to Utrar, Urus 
Kfian’s forces came to Si gh nak. and the two armies 
faced each other for three or four months, each unable 
to gain advantage during an exceptionally harsh win¬ 
ter (evidently that of 1376-7). After some successes by 
Timur’s commanders broke the stalemate, we are told, 
Urus Khan died; his son Tokta Kiya succeeded him 
but soon died as well. Timur again installed Toktamish 
as ruler on the Sir Darya frontier and returned to 
Samarkand, but yet another (apparent) son of Urus 
Khan. Timur Malik, soon challenged Toktamish; and 


after yet another defeat Toktamish had to make his 
way alone back to Timur. 

News came, however, that Timur Malik was alien¬ 
ating his subjects with excessive drinking and lassi¬ 
tude. Timur therefore supplied Toktamish with a large 
army and several of his commanders, whom he 
instructed to install Toktamish as ruler in Sighnak; 
they did so, and evidently aided Toktamish soon there¬ 
after in decisively defeating Timur Malik in the lat¬ 
ter’s winter quarters at Karatal. Toktamish sent word 
of his victory to Timur, and then in the spring began 
the conquest of the rest of the Golden Horde, seiz¬ 
ing Saray and preparing to deal with his chief remain¬ 
ing rival in the Dj ocid ulus , the chieftain Mamay (in 
the Timurid sources “Mamak”), of the Kiyat tribe, 
based in the Crimea. The only date provided by 
ShamI for these events is the year 780, which began 
in April of 1378: it was then that Timur sent his 
army to Sighnak with Toktamish, after the death of 
Urus Khan, and Shamf’s account implies that Tokta¬ 
mish’s campaign against Mamay did not begin until 
yet another winter had passed, i.e. in the spring of 
1379. According to Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazdl, how¬ 
ever, Timur’s army installed Toktamish as ruler in 
Sighnak during the Year of the Snake (which began 
in March 1377) late in 778 (which ended in early 
May 1377), evidently placing Toktamish’s victory over 
Timur Malik as well in the late winter or spring of 
1377. 

Not only the chronology, but the details as well, 
of Timur’s war with Urus Khan and his sons, and 
the establishment of Toktamish’s power, are handled 
somewhat differently even in the various Timurid 
sources; Natanzf, for instance, identifies the Djocid 
ruler finally defeated by Toktamish at Karatal as 
“Timur Bek Khan b. Muhammad Khan” (Muntakhab, 
ed. Aubin, 93-4). 

Perhaps the most divergent account, though the 
only “internal” one, is that of Otemish Hadjdjf in his 
Tarikh-i Dust Sultan, compiled ca. 1555 for a Oing- 
gisid ruler of the KJf'arazmian Ozbeg “‘Arabshahid” 
dynasty [see kh u arazm], who does mention Toktamish’s 
dependence upon Timur during his struggle with Urus 
Khan, but presents also an apparently independent 
narrative recounting Toktamish’s rise to power. Accord¬ 
ing to this version (Yudin, 115-8, 142-5), Toktamish 
gathered around himself the young men of the Shirln, 
Barin, Arghun, and Kipcak tribes, which were his 
hereditary peoples (els); this, incidentally, marks the 
only suggestion we have, aside from the Kungrat 
connections implied by Natanzf, of a particular tribal 
base for Toktamish’s power (Timurid sources often 
identify the tribal origins of specific commanders in 
Toktamish’s armies, but refer collectively to his peo¬ 
ple only by the generic designations “Ozbeg” or 
“Tokmak”). When these tribes appealed to Toktamish 
that Urus Khan was oppressing them because of their 
ties with him, he arranged to lead the four tribes 
away from Urus Khan during a planned migration 
to summer pastures. As the plan unfolded, Urus Khan 
realised what was afoot and set off with a small force 
to pursue the disaffected tribes, but after initial suc¬ 
cess against Toktamish, Urus Khan’s force was 
defeated, and the khan himself killed, in a counter¬ 
attack led by Toktamish’s son Dj alal al-Dfn and by 
other youths who had been sent off to safety. Following 
this victory, Toktamish sought support for his cam¬ 
paign against Mamay; the Shibanid Kan-bay agreed 
but then changed his mind, while another Shibanid. 
‘Arab-oghlan (called elsewhere ‘“Arab-shah”, ancestor 
of the Kh vv arazmian Cinggisids whom Otemish Hadjdjf 
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served, and evidently identical with the ‘Arab-shah 
whose coins bear dates from 775/1374-5 and 779/ 
1377-8), gave complete support to Toktamish, who 
went to Saray, made himself khan there, and led the 
campaign that ended with Mamay’s defeat and death. 

None of these particulars is reflected in the Tlmurid 
sources, which lose interest in Toktamish until his 
wars with Timur; as a result, we know little of the 
internal situation in the Golden Horde during much 
of Toktamish’s reign. His consolidation of power served 
not only to reunite the Djocid ulus (numismatic evi¬ 
dence has been interpreted as indicating a conscious 
attempt to unify the Golden Horde economically as 
well), but also to re-establish control over frontier 
regions where vassals of the khans had become essen¬ 
tially independent; these included not only areas in 
which his efforts led inevitably to his clash with Timur, 
but more westerly regions as well, beginning with the 
Russian principalities. Toktamish’s battle with Mamay 
evidently came soon after the latter was defeated by 
the Russians at Kulikovo in September 1380; that 
victory led the Russians to defy the new khan's demand 
for submission the following year, and in 1382 Tok¬ 
tamish ravaged Russia, pillaging and destroying Mos¬ 
cow and re-imposing Djocid control. Toktamish also 
sought, it seems, to revive the old pattern of diplo¬ 
matic and commercial ties between the Golden Horde 
and Mamluk Egypt; Mamluk sources record the arrival 
of ambassadors from Toktamish in 786 and 787/1384- 
5, and again in spring 796/1394, in the latter case 
bearing an invitation from Toktamish to join in a 
war (already not his first) against Timur. 

The reasons for Toktamish’s turn against Timur, 
whom sympathetic sources portray as a quite indul¬ 
gent patron, are treated in personal terms in the ear¬ 
liest accounts. Sham! credits several close companions 
of Toktamish with counselling loyalty to Timur; but 
after their death, a group of “Mangkut idiots” (i.e. of 
the Manghit [see mangIt] tribe) turned Toktamish 
from the path of concord and gratitude. NatanzI claims 
that the Dughlat Kamar al-Dln, fleeing from Mogho- 
listan, intrigued with Toktamish against Timur, and 
Kh*andamlr says plainly that it was Kamar al-Dln 
who induced Toktamish to rebel against Timur. Ibn 
‘Arabshah and Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalanl even claim 
that Toktamish broke with Timur in anger over the 
latter’s treatment of Amir Husayn (Timur’s former 
ally in the Caghatayid realm and eventual victim). It 
is clear, however, that in his challenges to Timur, Tok¬ 
tamish was pursuing traditional claims and interests 
of the Djocid khans in regions—Adharbaydjan, 
Khwarazm, the middle Sir Darya valley—where Timur 
had already sought to extend his influence. The first 
such challenge may have been in Kh w arazm, which 
Timur conquered, after several years of tolerating a 
local dynasty inclined to intrigue and rebellion, in 
781/1379; in the same year, however, and indeed 
through much of the 1380s, coins of Toktamish were 
struck in Kh w arazm, which evidently quickly reverted 
to the hands of local rulers inclined to prefer Djocid 
suzerainty over that of Timur. 

Similarly, soon after Timur installed a compliant 
ruler in Adharbaydjan in 787/1385, Toktamish in¬ 
vaded the region and ravaged Tabriz, prompting 
Timur to lead a campaign into Persia and the Cau¬ 
casus during 788/1386; Toktamish again led an army 
into Adharbaydjan in the spring of 789/1387, but his 
forces were dispersed by those of Timur, who sent 
him a warning not to repeat such an act. Unable to 
reassert his claims there, Toktamish moved next in 
Central Asia, sending armies from Khwarazm and the 


Sir Darya frontier into Transoxania late in 789/ 
1387-8; his forces reached as far as the Amu Darya, 
besieging Bukhara and plundering the surrounding 
countryside, forcing Timur to return to Central Asia. 
Toktamish’s armies retired to the steppe as Timur 
approached early in 790/1388; later the same year 
Timur destroyed Kh w arazm for its support of Tok¬ 
tamish, but as winter came Toktamish led an army 
from the steppe to challenge Timur along the mid¬ 
dle Sir Darya. His initial thrust toward Yasi, Sawran, 
and Zarnuk was repulsed, but once again the armies 
of the Djocid ulus and Timur faced each other through 
the winter along the Sir Darya frontier; in the spring 
of 791/1389 further successes by Timur’s forces in¬ 
duced Toktamish to withdraw into the Dasht-i Kipcak. 

Persuaded by his commanders to deal first with 
Kamar al-Dln and other threats in Mogholistan, Timur 
delayed his punitive expedition against Toktamish until 
late winter 793/1391; he set off then with his army 
from Tashkent, rebuffed envoys bringing apologies 
from Toktamish, marched deep into the Dasht-i Kip¬ 
cak, left an inscription at Ulugh Tagh (Ulutau) com¬ 
memorating the purpose of his campaign, and finally, 
in mid-Radjab 793/mid-June 1391, at Kandirca (Kun- 
duzca ?), a site near present-day Orenburg, inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon Toktamish. Timur’s forces 
marched further west, as far as the Volga, then turned 
back, crossed the Yayik/Ural river, passed by Sawran, 
and crossed the Sir Darya near Utrar, reaching Samar¬ 
kand in Muharram 794/December 1391. 

In the aftermath of this campaign’s decisive battle, 
Timur showed favour to Toktamish’s enemies in the 
Dasht-i Kipcak, the Cinggisids Kiince Oghlan and 
Timur Kutlugh (the son of Timur Malik), and the 
Man gh it chieftain Edigii, who had earlier fled from 
the khan and taken refuge with Timur; he directed 
them to “win over, gather up, and bring their peo¬ 
ples” (*/s) to him, evidently intending at least the east¬ 
ern half of the Djocid ulus to submit to him through 
these grateful proteges. All of them quickly ignored 
their patron’s wishes and pursued their own power 
in the Djocid ulus , and due as much to their activi¬ 
ties as to the immediate effects of Timur’s expedi¬ 
tion, Toktamish’s sphere of activity was ironically 
limited, for several years, to the western parts of the 
Golden Horde. Even there his prestige suffered from 
his defeat, but his efforts to reassert control in the 
west apparently succeeded; one product of this effort 
was his decree [yarllk ) to the Polish king Wladislaw 
II Jagiello noting the setbacks occasioned by the treach¬ 
ery of several conspirators (Edigii among them) who 
had incited Timur against him and had then evi¬ 
dently abandoned the khan in battle, but affirming 
also that he had succeeded in regaining control and 
was thus in a position to demand tribute (the yarlik, 
written in Uyghur script, was sent from Tana/Azov 
in Radjab 795/May 1393). 

By the summer of 796/1394, Toktamish felt strong 
enough to challenge Timur again, this time in the 
Caucasus; his attacks reached as far as Darband and 
Shlrwan: again, news of Timur’s approach led Tok¬ 
tamish to withdraw, but in the spring of 797/1395 
Timur began a second campaign into the Dasht-i 
Kipcak that would prove the final blow to the khan's 
power. Toktamish was defeated in a battle near the 
Terek river on 23 Dj umada 11/15 March; Timur’s 
forces pursued him northwards, and soon, his army 
scattered, Toktamish himself “abandoned khan-s hip” 
and fled, to “Bular” (possibly referring to Bulghar, 
but more likely to Poland), according to Yazdl, or, 
according to Mamluk sources, “to the lands of the 
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Russians”, or to “L.b.ka” or “L.b.ta” (no doubt refer- ! 
ring to Lithuania [see lipka]) according to NatanzI. 
Meanwhile Timur’s army marched deep into the 
Golden Horde through the summer of 1395, reach¬ 
ing nearly as far as Moscow and then sacking the 
Horde’s major cities, Saray and Hadjdjl Tarkhan 
(Astrakhan), during the winter and returning to Persia 
via Darband in the spring of 798/1396. 

Timur’s destructive campaign is typically regarded 
as the death-blow to the Golden Horde’s unity and 
prosperity; it clearly marked the effective end of 
Toktamish’s rule as khan of the Djocid ulus. He lived 
another ten years as an adventurer, and in his con¬ 
tinuing efforts to reclaim his throne he ranged with 
his followers throughout the territory of the Golden 
Horde, seeking a suitable arena in w'hich to base his 
power, and a willing patron to facilitate his return to 
rule. The notice in Mamluk sources, for Djumada II 
799/March 1396, that Toktamish had had gathered 
an army and was besieging the “Genoese Franks” at 
Kaffa in the Crimea must reflect one such attempt; 
no doubt with the same aim he sought refuge in Kiev 
with the Lithuanian prince Vytautas (Witold), who 
refused the demands of the new khan , Timur Kutlugh, 
to hand over the fugitive Toktamish and set out against 
him. According to Russian sources, Timur Kutlu gh 
feared Witold’s enormous army and was inclined to 
make peace, but his ally, the amir Edigii, strength¬ 
ened the khan's resolve; their forces were victorious 
over Toktamish and his latest patron in a battle at 
the Vorskla river in August 1399. As far as the sources 
reveal, the final ally sought by Toktamish in a bid 
to reclaim his throne was none other than Timur, 
who just weeks before his death in Utrar in Sha'ban 
807/February 1405 received envoys from the fugitive 
khan seeking reconciliation and aid in restoring his 
rule in the Djocid ulus. According to Yazdl, Timur 
agreed to assist Toktamish upon returning from his 
intended campaign against China; not only the rap¬ 
prochement between Timur and Toktamish, but also 
its aim—opposing Edigii, by then the real ruler of 
the Djocid ulus through a succession of puppet Cing- 
gisids—were mentioned by the Castilian envoy Clavijo. 

In all likelihood, Toktamish did not long outlive 
Timur. The earlier version of Natanzi’s work says 
that Toktamish died a natural death in the region of 
“Tul.s” (var. “Tulin”, no doubt to be read as refer¬ 
ring to Tyumen in western Siberia) in 800/1397-8 (a 
date precluded by his alliance with Witold and by 
his final embassy to Timur), but the later version was 
corrected to state that he was killed by Edigii in 807 
(which ended in June 1405), in the same region. The 
latter account accords reasonably well both with a 
Russian source affirming that Toktamish was killed in 
battle with forces of Shad! Bek Khan, near Tyumen, 
in 1406 (Edigii was the de J'ado ruler in the Golden 
Horde during Shad! Bek’s reign), and with Ibn 
< Arabshah’s claim that Toktamish was killed in the 
last of 16 battles he fought against Edigii. 

Even before Toktamish’s death, several of his sons 
were prominent players in the struggle for power in 
what remained of the Golden Horde, with Dj alal al- 
Dln, Djabbar BerdI, Karim BerdT and Kebek cus¬ 
tomarily ranked among those who reigned briefly as 
khan during the first quarter of the 15th century; they 
continued their father’s struggle with Edigii, whom 
another son of Toktamish, Kadir BerdI, was credited 
with killing in 822/1419. The struggles between 
Toktamish and Edigii, and their sons, ensured a promi¬ 
nent place for Toktamish as a character in the exten¬ 
sive oral epic tradition that developed around the 
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heroic figure of Edigii/Idige; versions of this epic tale 

have been preserved among the Noghays, Bashkirs, 

Kazaks, Karakalpaks and Ozbegs. 

Bibliography. For the Persian and Arabic 
sources covering Toktamish, see, in addition to 
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and tr.), Sbomik materialov, otnosyashcikhsya k istorii folotoy 
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ed. A.A. Romaskevic and S.L. Volin, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1941); MuTn al-Dln NatanzI, Muntakhab 
al-tawanfch-i Alu'im, ed.J. Aubin, Tehran 1336/1957; 
Nizam al-Dln Sham!, fafar-nama , ed. F. Tauer, His- 
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114. For Toktamish’s yarlik to the Polish King 
Wladislaw II, see I. Berezin, Khanskie yarliki , II. 
Tarkhanme iarliki Tokhtamisha, Timur-Kutluka i Saadet- 
Gireia , Kazan 1851; V.V. Radlov, Yarliki Toktamisha 
i Temir-Kutluga , in £ VOIRAO , iii (1888), 1-17, and 
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Grigoriev, Grants of privileges in the edicts of Toqtamis 
and Timur-Qutlug , in Between the Danube and the 
Caucasus , ed. G. Kara, Budapest 1987, 85-104; see 
also the discussion in M.A. Usmanov, z^alovannye 
akti Dzhucieva ulusa XIV-XVI vv., Kazan, 1979. For 
numismatic evidence, see C.M. Frahn, Uber die 
Miinzen der Chane vom Ulus Dschutschi’s, St. Petersburg 
and Leipzig 1832, and A.G. Mukhamadiev, Bulgaro- 
Tatarskaya monetnaya sistema XITXV w., Moscow 1983, 
99-114. See Clavijo’s comments in Embassy to 
Tamerlane , tr. G. Le Strange, London 1928, 296- 
300. For references to Russian chronicles in con¬ 
junction with Islamic sources, see discussions of 
Toktamish’s career in more generalised studies of 
the Golden Horde, e.g. B.D. Grekov and A. Yu. 
Yakubovskiy, folvtaya Orda i ee padenie, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1950, 316-84; G. Vernadsky, The Mongob 
and Russia , New Haven 1953, 270-82; M.G. Safar- 
galiev, Raspad folotoy Ordi , Saransk 1960, 130-83; 
Spuler, Horde 1 , 120-42; and G.A. Fedorov-Davydov, 
Obshcestvenniy stroy folotoy Ordi , Moscow 1973, 145- 
60. See also V.V. Bartol’d, Otets Edigeya , in Socineniya, 
ii/1, Moscow 1963, 797-804 (first publ. 1927); A.P. 
Grigoriev, folotoordinskie khani 60-70-kh godov XIV v. 
Khronologiya pravleniy , in Istoriografiya i islocnikovedenie 
btorii stran Azii i Afriki , vii (1983), 9-54; V.L. Egorov, 
Islonceskay geografiya folo toy Ordi v XII I-XIV vv., 
Moscow' 1985, 211-23; Beatrice Forbes Manz, The 
rise and rule of Tamerlane , Cambridge 1989, 69-72; 
and Zeki Velidi Togan, Timur's campaign of 1935 in 
the Ukraine and North Caucasus , in Annals of the Ukrainian 
Academy oj Arts and Sciences in the US ., vi (1958), 
1358-71. On the epic tale of Edigii and Toktamish, 
see D. DeWeese, Islamization and native religion in the 
Golden Horde ., University Park, Pa. 1994, 414 ff, 
with further references, and Andrea Schmitz, Die 
Erzahlung von Edige , Wiesbaden 1996. 

(D. DeWeese) 

TOLA, a weight used in India (Skr. tula, Hindi 
| tola “balance, scales”) for both gold and silver. In ear- 
j licr times, 1 tola = 96 rattis, the ralti being the old 
! Indian unit of weight, according to E. Thomas = 1.75 
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grains. In British India, by a regulation of 1833, the 
told of 180 grains, being also the weight of the rupee 
[see rupiyya], was established as the unit of the sys¬ 
tem of weights, with 3,200 tolas = 1 man or maund. 

Bibliography: Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Jobson , a glos¬ 
sary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases , 2 London 
1903, 928. See also makayil. 2. and its Bibl. 

(Ed.) 

TOLUY, the fourth son of the founder of 
the Mongol empire, Cingiz Khan [q.v] by his 
chief wife, Borte, and father of the Great Khans 
Mongke and Kubilay [q.vv], as well as Hulegli (Hulagu 
[< 7 .t>.]), who established the Il-IQianid state [q.v] in 
Persia. The name derives from the Mongolian word 
for mirror (G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
in Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-75, i, 274-6). 

Toluy was probably bom in the late 1180s (P. Pel- 
liot and L. Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis 
Khan , Leiden 1951, 375), and was known for his per¬ 
sonal bravery and military leadership. He first came 
into prominence as a commander in the early Mongol 
campaigns into northern China in the early 1210s. 
Toluy and his brothers joined their father in the cam¬ 
paign against the Kh w arazm-shah [^.y.] ‘Ala 1 al-Dln 
Muhammad in 615/1219. He accompanied Cingiz in 
the conquest of Bukhara, and was subsequently dis¬ 
patched with part of the army to subdue western 
Khurasan, involving the bloody destruction of Nlshapur 
and Marw (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 150-2). Toluy there¬ 
upon rejoined his father in A fgh anistan, and partici¬ 
pated in the pursuit of the new Shah Djalal al-Dln, 
returning in 1223 to the east with Cingiz and the 
main Mongol army and subsequently participating in 
the punitive campaign against the Tangut. Cingiz 
ordered that after his death, Toluy, as youngest son 
(otcigin/ottegin), was to be given his camp, personal 
property and the original Mongolian homeland, as 
well as the vast majority of the Mongolian army 
(Rashid al-Dln, Djami e al-tawdfikh, ed. Karlml, i, 399). 
After Cingiz’s death in 1227, and in accordance with 
his instructions, Toluy played an important role in 
the accession of his brother Ogedey [q.v] to the throne 
in 1229, and joined the latter in the campaign against 
the Chin emperor in northern China. It was during 
these operations, apparently in 1332, that Toluy met 
his death, probably from overdrinking (Djuwayni-Boyle, 
ii, 549), although according to both the Secret history 
of the Mongols (§ 272) and Rashid al-Dln (in E. Blochet, 
Djam el-Tevarikh , ii, 23-4, 220-1 =J.A. Boyle, The suc¬ 
cessors of Genghis Khan , 38-9, 167-8), he died after hav¬ 
ing taken on Ogedey’s illness, by drinking the water 
with which the latter had been washed by the shamans. 
Toluy was posthumously referred to as Ulugh or Yeke 
Noyan “great commander” in Turkish and Mongolian 
respectively, and Jui-tsung “wise emperor” in Chinese. 
His main wife, Sorkaktani Beki, whose wisdom and 
moderation are lauded in the Persian sources, suc¬ 
ceeded over the next few years in laying the ground¬ 
work for the rise to power of her son Mongke, who 
replaced the line of Ogedey as Great Khans. Toluy 
is likewise praised for his virtues, but—as with his 
wife—this is doubtless coloured by the fact that both 
Djuwaynl and Rashid al-Dln were employed by the 
Il-Khanid descendants of this couple. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. F.W. Cleaves (tr.), 
The Secret History of the Mongob, Cambridge, Mass. 
1962, index; Tuan Shih , in Waltraut Abramowski, 
Die chinesischen Annalen vom Ogodei und Giiyuk. Uber- 
setzung des 2. Kapiteb des Tuan-Shih, in zfntralasiatbche 
Studien, x (1976), 126-7; Dj uwaynl-Bovle. index; 
Rashid al-Dln, Djami el-Tevarikh , ii, ed. E. Blochet, 


Leiden 1911, 198-239 = tr. in J.A. Boyle, The suc¬ 
cessors of Genghb Khan, New York 1971, 157-71 (see 
also Toli and Ulugh Noyan in the index). 

2. Studies. K. Lech, Das mongolbche Weltreich , 
Wiesbaden 1968, 213-16; P. Ratchnevsky, Genghis 
Khan: his life and legacy, tr. T.N. Haining, Oxford 
1991, index; Bartold, Turkestan 5 , ch. 4; T. Allsen, 
in Camb. hbt. China, vi, Cambridge 1994, 263, 367, 
375, 396; J.A. Boyle, in Camb. hist. Iran, v, 
Cambridge 1968, 312-22; Boyle, On the titles given 
in Juvainl to certain Mongolian princes, in HJAS, xix 
(1956), 146-8. (R. Amitai) 

TONK, a former Native State of British 
India, when three of its component districts fell within 
Radjputana and three in Central India, with its cen¬ 
tre in the town of the same name (lat. 26° 10* N., 
long 75° 50' E.). The former Tonk State is now a 
District of Radjasthan in the Indian Union. 

Tonk was founded by Amir Khan (d. 1834 [< 7 . 0 .]), 
a Pathan from Buner who rose, first in the service 
of the Rohillas [ 1 q.v] and then in the army of Dj as want 
Singh Holkar (1798). He submitted to the British in 
1817. During the Sepoy Mutiny, his son Wazlr Mu¬ 
hammad Khan remained loyal and repulsed attacks 
on the Tonk fort. His son was deposed by the British 
in 1867, but Tonk was restored to the family three 
years later. Nawwabs continued to rule there until 
the state became part of the first Radjasthan Union 
in April 1948. 

Bibliography: See that to amir khan, and also 
Imperial gazetteer of India 1 , xxiii, 407-18. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TOP (t.), the term used in Ottoman Turkish mil¬ 
itary terminology for cannon, with topdfu denoting a 
member of the corps of artillerymen and Topkhane 
being the name for the central arsenal in Istanbul. 
The Topkhane Gate there has given its name, in 
popular parlance, to the adjacent imperial palace; see 
topkapi sarayi. The word tob/top originally in Turkish 
denoted “ball”, hence cannon-ball; it appears in almost 
all the Turkic languages and passed into the usage 
of Persian, the Caucasian and the Balkan languages, 
etc. See Doerfer, Turkbche Elemente im Neupersbchen, ii, 
596-60 no. 948; Clauson, A dictionary of pre-thirteenth 
century Turkish, 434. See for the use of artillery by the 
Ottomans, barud. iv. (Ed.) 

TOPAL OTHMAN PASHA, th e name of two 
prominent Ottoman figures. 

1. Grand Vizier (1663-1733). 

Born in the Peloponnese of a family originally from 
Konya, c Othman Pasha joined the odjak of the kozbekci 
(body of officials performing various services on the 
sultan’s behalf), then that of the pandul (pandur, a mili¬ 
tia recruited in the Balkans among the free peasants 
and entrusted with duties of local security). According 
to von Hammer, he reportedly became beylerbeyi at 
24 years of age and was sent to Egypt by Mustafa II; 
taken prisoner in the open sea off the Egyptian coast 
by a Spanish corsair, he was wounded and taken to 
Malta. Through the good offices of Vincent Arnaud, 
commandant of the port, he was freed in exchange 
for a ransom, made his way to Damietta and then 
to Istanbul, where he was nicknamed Topol (“the lame”) 
on account of his injury. He took part in the Prut 
expedition in 1711, was subsequently honorary kapidfi 
bashi [ 1 q.v], and then appointed leader of the martolos 
[q.v.] of Rumelia. During the war for the reconquest 
of the Peloponnese (1714-15), he performed exploits 
which earned him promotion to pasha with two tughs 
or “horse-tails [q.v] and governor of the sandgak, of 
Tirhala. During the war aimed at the reconquest of 
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Hungary in 1716, he organised the victualling of the ! 
troops; he was subsequently entrusted with the task 
of suppressing revolts in the Peloponnese, was pro¬ 
moted pasha with three tughs and appointed ser'asker 
of the Peloponnese (1716-17), a province which he 
defended successfully against the Venetians. Governor 
of Bosnia in 1720, then of Rumelia in 1721, he 
retained this post until 1727, at which date he again 
became governor of Bosnia and commandant of the 
post of Nish, where he entertained Vincent Arnaud 
in lavish style. 

Re-appointed governor of Rumelia in 1729 and of 
Bosnia in 1730, he was charged with the task of elim¬ 
inating the partisans of the rebel Patrona Khalil [q.v.] 
who had taken refuge in Rumelia and, in particular, 
in Albania (May 1731). As governor of Rumelia once 
again, he was appointed Grand Vizier on 18 Rabl‘ 

I 1144/10 September 1731. He held this post for 
only six months, during which he engaged in the sup- j 
pression of revolts, took measures aimed at stabilis¬ 
ing the cost of living and ensuring the victualling of 
Istanbul; he also gave to Ahmed Pasha Bonneval \q.v.] 
the opportunity of reforming and developing the j 
corps of the khumbara^k Governor of Trehizond, i 

then of Tiflis and finally seVasker of Anatolia, he won j 
a victory over Nadir Shah and the Persians who had | 
invaded ‘Irak (19 July 1733). He was then the recipi- I 
ent of honours awarded by the sultan Mahmud I, 
but while resisting a Persian attack in the north of j 
‘Irak met his death near Kirkuk. ‘Othman Pasha was ! 
buried in a tiirbe in the precincts of the Imam Kasim 
mosque at Kirkuk. To him is owed the construction 
of a mosque at Tripolitsa in the Peloponnese. 

His son Ahmed Ratib Pasha married a daughter 
of Ahmed III, ‘A^she Sultane, and was the great¬ 
grandfather of the Young Turk writer and journalist 
Namik Kemal 

A consummate servant of the Ottoman state, Topal 
‘Othman Pasha showed in all the various posts which 
he occupied great conscientiousness, professionalism 
and eminent qualities, in his administrative functions 
as well as in his military activities. 

Bibliography: IA, art. Topal Osman Pa§a (M. Miinir 
Aktepe); I.H. Dani§mend, Izahh osmanh tarih kronolo- 
jisi, Istanbul 1961, iv, 22-3, 329, 476, 576; J. von 
Hammer, Hisloire de l 1 Empire ottoman , Paris 1839, xiv, 
288, 293 If.; i.H. Uzun<;ar§ili, Osmanh tarihi, iv/1, 
Ankara 1956, passim , iv/2, Ankara 1959, passim ; 
Mehmed Thureyya, Sid^M-i ‘othmdni , Istanbul 1308, 
255; Dilawerzade ‘Omer Efendi, Hadikat ul-wuzard 
dheyli , Freiburg 1969, 40; Kticiik Celebizade ‘Asim, 
Tankh , Istanbul 1282, 488 if; Destarl Salih Efendi, 
Tankh , ed. B.S. Baykal, Ankara 1962, 44; Subhl, 
Tankh , Istanbul 1198, passim; Tayyarzade Ahmed 
‘Ata, Tankh, Istanbul 1293, ii, 165-6; Ramiz Pasha- 
zade Mehmed ‘Izzet, Khanta-yi kapudandn-i deryd, 
Istanbul 1285, 96; A.N. Kurat, Prut seferi ve barif, 
1123 (1711), Ankara 1951; S. Ungun, Vahid Mah- 
tumi ve Mora fetihnamesi (1715), in Tarih Dergisi, 
xv/20 (March 1965), 101-16, xvi/21 (March 1966), 
63-76, xvii/22 (March 1967), 169-80; B. Brue, 
Journal de la campagne que le grand vizir Ali Pacha a 
faite en 1715 pour la conquete de la Moree, Paris 1870; 
Relation des deux revolutions amoks a Constantinople en 
1730-31, The Hague 1737; R.VV. Olson, The Esnaf 
and the Patrona Halil rebellion of 1730, in JESHO , 
xvi/3 (1974), 329-44; H. Benedikt, Her Pascha Graf 
Alexander von Bonneval, 1675-1742 , Graz 1959; Jonas 
Hanway, The revolutions of Persia. Containing the reign 
of Shah Sultan Hussein and the reigns of Sultan Mir 
Mahmud and his successor Sultan Ashreff, with the history \ 


of the celebrated usurper Nadir Kouli, London 1762, ii, 
323-5; L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah , a critical study based 
mainly upon contemporary sources, London 1938; R.W. 
Olson, The siege of Mosul and Ottoman-Persian relations 
1718-1743, diss. Univ. of Indiana, Bloomington, 
1971; I. Raouf, Mosul during the Ottoman era. The 
period of local government, 1726-1834, Nadjaf 1975. 

2. Governor and statesman (1804-74). 

Born in 1219/1804 in a village in the vicinity of 
Izmir, ‘Othman Pasha was known initially hy the nick¬ 
name of Sherlf on account of his father’s name, 
Hadjdjl Sherlf Agha, then by that of Topal following 
an accident which constrained him to walk with a limp, 
and it was under the name of Topal ‘Othman Pasha 
that he acquired a substantial reputation, especially 
when he held the post of wall (governor) in Bosnia. 

Joining the navy, he served with distinction and 
successively held the posts of kapudan, patrona and riyale 
| q.v.]. At the time of the conflict between Mahmud 
II and the governor of Egypt Muhammad ‘All, Topal 
‘Othman Bey was serving in the Mediterranean under 
the command of Ahmed FewzT Pasha. In July 1839 
the new sultan ‘Abd iil-Medjld ordered the Ottoman 
fleet to return to Istanbul, but Ahmed FewzT, per¬ 
turbed by the promotion to senior posts of his polit¬ 
ical adversaries, concluded a personal agreement with 
Muhammad ‘All and led the fleet to Alexandria, sup¬ 
ported in this action by his officers, including ‘Othman 
Bey (July 1839). Following the London Conference 
which resulted in reconciliation between Istanbul and 
Cairo, the Ottoman fleet returned to Turkey (De¬ 
cember 1840). On returning to Istanbul at the begin¬ 
ning of 1841, ‘Othman Bey was at first dismissed, but 
then pardoned and appointed deputy governor of 
Izmit, which contained one of the Ottoman navy’s 
most important arsenals (1842) where he remained in 
office until 1849. He subsequently served in admin¬ 
istrative posts at Karesi, at Biga and in 1855 in 
Cyprus. He acquired wide renown in the course of 
his defence of Belgrade, one of the few strategic points 
retained by Turkey after the recognition of the polit¬ 
ical autonomy of Serbia (1856-61). 

In January 1861 he was appointed wall of Bosnia 
and acquired the title of pasha. In the seven years 
that he spent as ruler of this province, he introduced 
numerous reforms and administrative, social and eco¬ 
nomic measures: reorganisation of the province, now 
divided into seven sand}aks, institution of a council com¬ 
posed of representatives of all faiths (1866), limitation 
of the influence of the great landowners, and improve¬ 
ment of the lot of the peasants and the labourers, 
whose trust he gained. He developed public educa¬ 
tion, in particular with the establishment of secondary 
schools (riishdiyye) and a School of Law at Bosna Saray 
(Sarajevo), where he also founded a library and a 
printing-press, producing the first local newspapers in 
Turkish and in Serbian as well as academic books. 
He also worked hard to improve communications be¬ 
tween Bosna Saray and the principal towns of the 
province, in particular the Bosna Saray-Mostar and 
Trebinje-Duhrovnik roads. Also owed to him are con¬ 
structions in the capital, for example the palace known 
by the name of Cengic-villa. 

He may have taken as his model Muhammad ‘All, 
whose reforming activity he had observed in Egypt, 
as well as that of Midhat Pasha \q.vi\ in the province 
of the Danube, of which ‘Othman Pasha was appointed 
wall in January 1869. But he had made such an 
impact in Bosnia that the population demanded his 
return, and in fact the governorship of the province 
was restored to him without delay and he returned 
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to Bosna Saray on 9 March 1869 amid popular 
acclaim. But he had enemies within the central gov¬ 
ernment, who spread the rumour that he was intent 
on declaring the independence of the province. He 
was dismissed on 27 May 1869, and he withdrew to 
his home on the Bosphorus, where he died on 25 
July 1874, being buried in the cemetery located behind 
Kasim Pasha, on the Golden Horn. 

A major figure, the skilful developer of Bosnia, 
Topal ‘Othman Pasha exemplifies those reformers of 
the period of the Tan^lmat who were committed to 
the renewal of the Ottoman empire. 
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(R. Mantran) 

TOPDJU Jsee top]. 

TOPKAPI SARAYI, the name of the great 
palace complex in Istanbul. 

After the conquest of Constantinople on 29 May 
1453, Mehemmed Fatih [^.z/.] II returned to his new 
saray at Edirne within three weeks. In 1454 orders 
were given for the building of a residential complex 
on the Third Hill. A high wall made clear that it 
was for his harem. This saray was completed, insofar 
as palaces are ever completed, between 1455 and 1458. 
Mehemmed found it unfit to be a majestic centre of 
government, and in 1459 ordered the building of a 
new saray (saray-l djedid-i *amire , or Yenisaray). Late in 
the 18th century, it became known as Topkapi Sarayi 
after the Cannon Gate at Sarayburnu, where the 
Golden Horn (Khalldj) enters the Marmara Sea. 
The site had been that of the Acropolis and supplied 
useful spolia (see the map in Istanbul, at Vol. IV, 
232). It belonged to Hagia Sophia (Aya Sofya), 
which was now the chief mosque of the city, and 
there were few inhabitants to be moved. The area 
was walled in and covered to an extent of 5.9 km 2 . 
Builders were recruited from Syria and Persia as well 
as from the Ottoman territories in the Balkans. Italian 
engineers, who had completed the fortress at the 
Golden Gate, may also have contributed. The only 
architect whose name is recorded was Murad Khallfe, 
who may have had overall authority. 

The two courts planned were completed before 
1468. The first was for the government and the sec¬ 
ond for the sultan, his immediate family and the 
school of the pages (ic oghlans ), founded by Murad II 
at Edirne. The site was large enough to use for hunt¬ 
ing, and trees were shipped from Izmit. The Byzantine 
walls were repaired, not to keep an enemy out but 
the animals in. These included deer and foxes, but 
lions and wolves and such were kept in two menageries. 
The walls created a new inner space, which w'as soon 
filled and became the First Court. The struggle to 
extend within limited space forms the architectural 
history of the Saray. There were still chapels and 
buildings round the Hippodrome which had to be 
taken over by tentmakers, tailors, for stables and for 


much else. The royal gate would have been that of 
the Second Court {Bab iil-Selam) which became the 
Middle Gate ( Orta Kapl) after the building of the Gate 
of Majesty ( Bab-l Hiimayun [q.v.]). Hagia Irene (Aya 
Iren) became the armoury and subsidiary buildings 
included the pages’ hospital, woodyards, bakeries, and 
eventually the mint which was rebuilt in 1727. 

The Bab-l Hiimayun lost an upper pavilion in the 
19th century, which now distorts its proportions. The 
surviving stone towers contain stairs and modest bar¬ 
rack rooms for 50 guards. It was the traditional gate 
of justice, and heads of criminals were hung on it. 
The Middle Gate was restored by Murad III in the 
late 16th century, but the twin towers were not altered. 
In the 18th century broad eaves were added all over 
the Saray, and were painted with rural scenes under 
flamboyant Ottoman rococo decoration. 

Silence was enforced in the Second Court, which 
had colonnades on all four sides and only two build¬ 
ings. The Tower of Justice (‘ Adalet Kulesi) was built 
like that of the camp as an observation point for the 
sultan. The Diwan Hall {Diwan Odasl, Kubbe Altl [see 
kubbe weziri]) was first built against the wall of the 
Third Court, but proved too small and moved to its 
present position to be rebuilt by Suleyman I KanunI 
between 1515 and 1529. The three domed halls were 
for the muniments, the clerks of court and the Council 
of State itself. It was united with the tower so that 
the sultan could look down through a grille window 
unseen. The Diwan has often been redecorated but 
remains fundamentally that built by Suleyman; how¬ 
ever, after a major restoration in 1820 by Mahmud 
II, the present classical columns were added after 1850. 
When the Diwan met, the household sat on benches 
in the colonnades in kaftans, which were in effect uni¬ 
forms. Trees were walled round as protection against 
gazelles and peacocks, and on great occasions the col¬ 
umns were polished and rich brocades were hung. 
When the Diwan rose, its members then feasted in 
the same hall, while the common folk washed and 
drank at the fountains, of which three survive, and 
were then served with a modest bowl of stew. 

Parallel with the Second Court is that of the 
kitchens, which were two domed halls, but Bayezld 
II added six more [see matbakh. ii]. Cinders from 
their chimneys caused a fire in the harem in 1574; 
Sinan [</.z;.] heightened them and added lead caps 
which were removed in the early 20th century. The 
court is long and narrow, stretching from the supply 
gate and waterworks past store-rooms, cellars and 
mesdjids with barracks for the staff facing them. Orig¬ 
inally, one cookhouse was set aside for the sultan and 
another for the Walide Sultan \q.v], and a line of 
servitors passed trays from hand-to-hand to wherever 
the meals were served. The kitchens are now the 
museum of porcelain, in which the Chinese ware is 
of exceptional importance. 

On the right of the Diwan Hall is the Carriage 
Gate (‘ Araba Kapisi) to the Harem area and beyond 
that is the barrack of the Halberdiers (. zuliijlii ), who 
were harem porters and cleaned several state rooms. 
The Barrack Hall is the last one surviving in its 16th- 
century Ottoman form. It was rebuilt by Dawud Agha 
in 1586 when that built for Suleyman became too 
small. Behind the barracks are coachhouses and sta¬ 
bles of the sultan and the 17th-century mosque of 
Beshir Agh a totally restored. 

The Third Court is reached through the Gate of 
Felicity {Bab ul-Sa c ddet ) which has been much restored 
and altered, particularly in the 18th century. Here 
the sultan received ministers and ambassadors in his 
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outer throne room or Hall of Petitions i^Ard Odasi). 
Built for Mehemmed II but rebuilt by ‘Ala* al-Dln for 
Suleyman by 1527, its wooden colonnade was replaced 
by marble. Cuerda seca panels of tiles each side of 
the entry' and the fountain date from Suleyman’s 
restoration. The hall was gutted in the fire of 1856. 
Mehemmed II built two other royal pavilions in this 
court. The present Treasury Museum (Fatih Koshkii) 
now occupies his apartments facing the sea with a 
series of fine rooms, one of which is domed, and a 
loggia with a fountain more robust in design than 
those that followed. The cellars of this kiosk formed 
the original Treasury’ Within as opposed to the Treas¬ 
ury Without built by Mehemmed II next to the Dlwan 
Hall. With eight domes and formidably strong, this 
is now the Arms Museum. Opposite the Treasury 
Museum is Mehemmed IPs formal residence ( Khass 
Odalilar Koghushi) which is also strong. Its spacious 
domed inner court is clad with late Iznik ceramics in 
large panels of second quality, but the innermost room, 
once the bedchamber, has panels of unsurpassed design 
and colour. This now holds the mantle and the stan¬ 
dard of the Prophet [see khirka-yi sherTf] and the 
whole pavilion houses the treasures that Selim I 
brought back from Cairo. The complete refurbishment 
was due to Murad III late in the 16th century. 

Beyond it, the Agpalar Djami { i is set at an angle so 
that the mihrab faces Mecca. It is now the all-important 
Museum library which incorporates the latticed bay 
for the harem and the sultan’s chamber ( Khiinkdr 
mahfile). In front of this pavilion is the library built 
by Ahmed III in 1719 which is reached by twin flights 
of stairs over an ornate, repainted drinking fountain. 
The slim portico is an introduction to French baroque 
influence that rapidly became a style of its own. The 
rest of the court was built to house the pages and 
the white eunuchs ( ak agfalar) who taught them. Build¬ 
ings gutted in the fire of 1856 include the Small 
(Kiiciik) and the Large (. Biiyiik) Halls (Odd) either side 
of the Gate of Felicity. A great hammam was restored 
sumptuously in 1527 and even more richly by Selim II 
in 1572, but was demolished and restructured as the 
Campaign Hall ( Seferli Kbghushi) by Ahmed I for senior 
pages who accompanied the sultan when with the 
army. It is now the Costume Department. Soon after 
the earthquake of 1509, the original building was 
monumentally buttressed before it slid down the escarp¬ 
ment. The domed disrobing chamber (djamakari) is a 
twin to that of the Treasury Within and has survived. 
The porphyry colonnade of the Campaign Hall meets 
that of the Treasury Museum with capitals of disputed 
origin from a pre-Islamic monument of distinction. 

Turning left one faces the Hall of the Commissary 
(.Kilerli Kbghushi)-, now the directorate of the museum, 
and across a path is the hall of the treasury students 
(Khanneyi Hiimayun Khadameleri Kbghushi), who were 
the most senior of all. It is now the Gallery of Mini¬ 
atures. Originally, the halls were spacious and lined 
with daises shared between some six or more pages 
and used for both sleeping and study. There were 
also galleries and washing facilities which could include 
a small hammam. The eunuchs slept in the same dormi¬ 
tories, but by the 17 th century the three senior halls 
were run by mature students. When they graduated, 
the elect served the sultan personally in the royal 
pavilion before being promoted to the highest offices 
of the state. 

Behind the senior halls is the so-called Fourth Court. 
In 1852, c Abd ul-Medjld built a large kiosk facing 
the sea which sits on the foundations of two smaller 
kiosks of Mehemmed II. It is typical of the work of 


the Balyan family, who dominated royal building dur¬ 
ing most of the 19th century with the pomp and plas¬ 
ter of the Ecole des Beaux Arts’ most flamboyant style. 
The lower gardens await restoration, but the terraces 
of the hanging gardens are in good repair. The Pavilion 
Court {Sofa Awlusu) was a personal royal garden. Its 
kiosk has remarkably large windows for its period, all 
of clear glass. One divan looks out onto the terraced 
garden and the one opposite looks over the city and 
the sea. The kiosk was first built in the 17th century 
and was redecorated in particular by Ahmed III during 
the so-called “Tulip period” (. Lale dewri [^.y.]). Past a 
giant fountain of the 19th century, steps ascend to 
the large terrace rebuilt by Suleyman and then by 
Ibrahim I in 1640. The original belvederes were built 
on Byzantine tower foundations, to be replaced by 
Suleyman and then by Murad IV. The only original 
one remaining is the tower of the physicians which 
was also that of the royal tutors and the soothsayer 
{Bash La la Koshkii). However, it has lost its wooden 
belvedere, with its echoes of Venice. 

Murad IV built two unique kiosks to celebrate his 
victories. Their architect may have been Hasan Agha, 
although Kodja Kasim was court architect at the time. 
Both pavilions are cruciform in plan, but the first one 
to be built, the Rewan Koshk of 1634, is the smaller 
and has been redecorated. The Baghdad Koshkii of 
1639 is the grander of the two because of its appoint¬ 
ments—the inlay, the noble dome, the lofty head of 
the fireplace (odjak) and the tiles, are of the finest 
quality, and its proportions give it the claim to be 
the finest Ottoman room. It is surrounded by a veran¬ 
dah with incomparable views, essential features of the 
ideal Ottoman kiosk. Ibrahim I was responsible for 
the Sundown Kiosk or meal-taking bower (Iftariyye 
Kasri) with the crests of its four corner columns 
curiously out of alignment with the shafts beneath. 
Ottoman architects were committed to structural truth. 
Ibrahim also rebuilt the Circumcision Kiosk {Siinnet 
Odasi) to serve as his personal mesdgid. The earlier 
masonry remains as the foundations and undercroft. 
The varied tiles that match each other on either side 
and over the door, form a museum of Ottoman ceram¬ 
ics, including the tall blue and white panels that appear 
to have been copied by those in the Ba gh dad Koshkii, 
with romantic saz leaves, an image of the Magic Wood, 
and gazelles and peacocks in the branches. 

The pool and fountain with a throne projecting 
over the water was built for Suleyman I, while the 
lofty arcade behind is a projection of the pavilion 
housing the relics of the Prophet {Khirka-yi Sa c adet 
Rewakl). The wall behind carries the decoration used 
for the Prophet’s Hall in Cairo. It is composed of 
ribs of marble cut in slithers from columns in the 
Mamluk style. Originally, the capitals were gilded and 
the columns polished. 

The sultan entered the harem through a door at 
the end of the terrace which opened on to the Golden 
Road. The Carriage Gate fir aba Kapisi) in the sec¬ 
ond court leads to the black eunuchs’ mosque ( Kara 
AghaLir DjamiH) fitted with good woodwork and with 
one of several late panels depicting Mecca to be found 
in the Saray. The tiles throughout the harem mostly 
date from the rebuilding under Mehemmed III after 
! the fire of 1665. They are dull in colour, but designed 
j with a flourish which is novel. The calligraphic tiles 
| are coarse but are in the established tradition. The 
! Court of the Black Eunuchs ( Kara Aghalar Tashlighi) 
j has a handsome colonnade, behind which is the bar- 
j racks with large cells each side of a narrow hall and 
i a large fireplace. The ablutions arc astonishingly 
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luxurious. The Princes’ School, on the first floor next 
to them, is tiled but also bedecked with rococo work. 
The apartment of the Chief Black Eunuch (Kiz Aghalar 
Dadiresi ) has a large window from which he could 
check on everyone who entered or left the harem 
through the main entrance. 

The harem is arranged round two courts. The 
Walide court ( Walide Tashllgh!) is dominated by a 
block of apartments which were once assumed to be 
the lodgings of the four mothers of princes. The other 
rooms were for the princes who were over six or 
seven years old, to which in adulthood they would 
be confined (the Kafes or “Cage”), although only a 
few suffered this quasi-imprisonment. It is a warren 
of service rooms and staircases. The court once had 
colonnades on all four sides, but these were filled in 
and converted into rooms because of lack of space 
and also because of the increasing cost of carrying 
out extensions over the escarpment. The need for 
space grew because the sultans abandoned their own 
pavilions for the harem. The other court (ZJ ariyeler 
Da’iresi) is long and narrow, with dormitory space suf¬ 
ficient to lodge 70 girls with difficulty. Kitchens, a 
hammam and other service rooms, together with three 
pretty kiosks, one domed, face the view over the hos¬ 
pital for the girls, mainly dating from the 17th cen¬ 
tury. The lodgings are claimed to be those of the 
first three consorts, but the earlier belief that they 
were for the three senior ladies of the establishment 
(i ustalar ) has some claim to validity. 

The Walide apartments (Walide Sultan Da’iresi) were 
rebuilt in 1665 under the supervision of Khadldje, 
widow of Ibrahim I and mother of Mehemmed III, 
and while some panels of older Iznik tiles were re-used, 
most are full of the panache of the period. The bed¬ 
chamber and oratory are lit by skylights like a ham- 
mam : an example of the consequences of overcrowding. 
Above these original rooms, Selim III built the late- 
18th and early-19th century apartments of his mother, 
Mihrishah Walide. Ottoman rococo is taken to its 
limits: in between the flamboyant plasterwork and mir¬ 
rors are touchingly simple frescoes of pavilions above 
pools in formal gardens, but beyond, there are vistas 
of free woodlands and the sea. 

The sultans from Ahmed I onwards built them¬ 
selves rooms next to the Walide’s apartments which 
have been vulgarly repainted, but £ Othman III built 
himself a large kiosk supported on piers over what 
had been the harem garden only just in time for his 
death in 1757. He added a broad terrace and for¬ 
mal garden. Inside, trompe Voeil was introduced to 
Istanbul. From the Walide’s apartments, a passage lit 
by bottle glass leads to the two hammams of the Walide 
and the sultan. These were completed in 1585 by 
Dawud A gh a and refurbished during the 18th cen¬ 
tury. Beyond these is the Throne Room Within ( Khiinkar 
Sofas!), which is the largest room in the harem. It is 
attributed to Sinan but is more likely to have been 
built by Dawud. It was used by the harem and by 
the sultans’ male guests, but because the sexes never 
mixed it was not a true mabeyn [q.vf The gallery 
above the Sofa was added by ‘Othman III, as was much 
of the present decoration. The tiles may have been 
Italian copies of Delftware. The dome and its pen- 
dentives have been completely restored, and the work 
is much more convincing than was the mutilated baked 
red paint of the 19th century. There are three foun¬ 
tains, and much 19th-century furniture and large vases. 
The painting on the doors is pretty 18th-century work. 
One of these leads into a small room which was built 
by Ahmed III and which is famous for its panels of 


bowls of fruit that have given it the name of dining¬ 
room. The other door leads into the Hall of the 
Hearth (Ofyakli Sofas!) and then into that of the foun¬ 
tain (Ceshmeli Sofas!). Both rooms are dismantled of 
their hangings and carpets. The hearth is particularly 
lofty, and the frame of the fountain (ceshme) is notably 
so, since it only surmounts one faucet. It is the sym¬ 
bolism here and all over the Saray that matters. 

Beyond these is the anteroom to the chamber of 
Murad III which, until the 19th century, divided 
harem and selamlik [q.vl\. The room was distorted in 
the 17 th century when a pavilion was added for the 
heir to the sultanate. The wall on the corridor side 
was moved inwards and the tiling dishevelled, includ¬ 
ing part of a 16th-century Iznik tile arcade of great 
quality. Murad Ill’s room has been damaged by an 
extension built by Ahmed I, which blocked windows 
and their view and destroyed the throne. The wide 
recess with its fountain, the great hearth and the inlaid 
woodwork remain, as does the unique tilescape. The 
dome and pendentives have been sensitively restored 
in order to complete the noblest 16th-century room. 
The hall of the apartment of the heir ( Weli- C ahd Da'iresi) 
has a unique dome, which had been covered by a 
false ceiling in the 19th century protecting the early 
17th-century paintwork. It is witness to the quality of 
paintwork once found all over the Saray. The inner 
room has a fine fireplace and the skirting under the 
raised floor reveals fine tiles. The 20th-century win¬ 
dows are unfortunate. It is unclear when the pavil¬ 
ion was clad in blue and white tiles externally or 
when the eaves were extended, unless these were done 
at the same time. 

The kiosk looks onto the city and the terrace of 
the chosen girls (. Ikbdllar Tashllgh!) above Murad Ill’s 
garden with its large pool, and in the undercroft of 
his hall is a winter pool, rather than a hammam , served 
by an immense boiler. c Abd iil-Harmd I built the row 
of apartments over the Golden Road 1774-89. The 
apartments for the sultan at the far end enlarged an 
existing kiosk. 

The Saray Within was surrounded by the Saray 
Without. There were barracks for the Janissary guards 
in the towers set 150 m apart along the walls. The 
Procession Kiosk (Alay Kosjikii) was a royal box from 
which to watch the guild processions or from which 
to address crowds. It was built on top of a Byzantine 
tower and extensively rebuilt by Mahmud II. Dila¬ 
pidated or ruined churches were turned into a mena¬ 
gerie and also into barracks for the soldier-gardeners 
(boslandfilar [see bostandji]), who were divided into 
nine companies, one of which tended the profitable 
market garden, first planted by Mehemmed II. From 
the Stable Gate (Akhir Kapis!) there were the stables 
themselves, the aviary, the fish trap, the Pearl Kiosk 
(Indfrli Kdshku), of which the foundations survive and 
which must have been the grandest of summer pavil¬ 
ions, quays—now the highway—and the kiosks on 
and beyond Sarayburnu. These are all gone, along 
with the summer saray and its gardens except for the 
rebuilt Basketmakers’ Kiosk (Serpetdfiler Koshkii ), elevated 
on a Byzantine tower and stretch of walls, and attrib¬ 
uted to Kodja Kasim A gh a. rebuilt as a press office 
in the 1980s. The intrusion of the railway in the 19th 
century destroyed a number of lesser buildings. The 
workshops round the Hippodrome fell gradually into 
disuse and were built on during the course of the 
19th century. 

The most important building of them all, the Tile 
or Glass Pavilion ( Cinili or Sirdfi Saray! ), survives in 
spite of the fire of 1737 that destroyed the wooden 
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portico, which was then rebuilt in stone. The little 
palace is not Ottoman in spirit, but is a fine exam¬ 
ple of the pavilions of the Saldjuks in Persia. The 
glazed brickwork with its inscriptions was either made 
by potters from Tabriz on the spot or possibly im¬ 
ported. A central dome lights the interior, along with 
fine windows, including the seven-sided bow 7 in which 
the sultans sat in state. Beyond are the modest pri¬ 
vate rooms glazed with Bursa-style tiles but with a 
veritable peacock of a fountain installed by Murad III. 
The lateral recesses were glazed over when the kiosk 
became the Tile Museum, and this deadens the original 
play of light. Otherwise, it is astonishing how little 
damage has been done, although its sports ground 
has been built over by the Archaeological Museum. 

The Saray was built as a symbol, but function sub¬ 
dued this aspect stage-by-stage lor it to become, as it 
now is, a catalogue of styles and workmanship extend¬ 
ing over 500 years. 
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reign of Beyazid II, in Procs. CIEPO, ed. J. Bacque- 
Grammont and E. van Donzel, Istanbul 1987; The 
Topkapi Saray Museum. Architecture , the Harem and other 
buildings , ed. and tr. from Turkish texts by K. Qig, 

S. Batur and C. Koseoglu, Boston 1988; Gulru 
Necipoglu, Architecture , ceremonial and power. The Topkapi 
palace in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries , New York 
1991; M. Schneider and Alpay Evin, Le Harem 
imperiale de Topkapi , Paris 1997. (G. Goodwin) 

TOPKHANE [see barud. vi; top]. 

TOREGENE KH ATUN (TurakTna in Muslim 
sources), Mongol princess and regent. She was j 
the wife of the second Great Khan Ogedey (1229-41 
[<?.#.]), and mother of his eventual successor, Guyiik | 
(1246-8), acting as regent for the entire Mongol empire : 
in the interregnum. | 

According to Rashid al-Dln, she w r as from the | 
Merkit people, and had been married to one of its i 
leaders before being given to Ogedey alter the Merkits’ j 
defeat ca. 1204-5, but the Tuan Skill accords her 
Naiman origins. In accordance with Mongol tradition, j 
she assumed the regency after Ogedey’s death until j 
a new Great Khan could be named at a kuriltay |</.e.]. ! 
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In spite of later efforts by pro-Toluid authors (par¬ 
ticularly Rashid al-Dln) to besmirch her, Toregene 
appears to have been—in the words of one modern 
scholar—“an able and determined ruler”. Her pri¬ 
mary aim was to prevent the realisation of Ogedey’s 
wish to be succeeded by his grandson Shiremiin, the 
son of Kocti, and instead have her eldest son Giiyuk 
elected as Great Khan. Batu [qwi\, the Djocid ruler 
of the Golden Horde, was able to forestall her plan 
for four-and-a-half years. 

I Toregene hounded her deceased husband’s senior 
officials. Cinkay and Mahmud Yalawac [q.vi\, the chief 
minister of the Empire and the administrator of north¬ 
ern China respectively, fled to another son of Ogedey 
for safety. Mahmud’s son Mas‘ud Beg \q.vi\, Mongol 
I governor in Central Asia, found it necessary to seek 
| protection with Batu. During Toregene’s regency, Bay- 
! dju, the commander of Mongol forces in Persia, de¬ 
feated the Saldjuk sultan Kay Khusraw II [q.vi\ at 
Kose Dagh [ q.v.\ in 1243, thereby reducing the Saldjuk 
sultanate of Rum to a Mongol dependency. 

Finally, in 1246, in spite of Batu’s foot-dragging, 
Toregene was finally able to convene a kuriltay with 
representatives of all branches of the Mongol royal 
house, and Giiyiik was acclaimed as ruler. It was at 
this time that she met the papal envoy John of Plano 
Carpini, whom she graciously received (C. Dawson 
(ed.), The Mongol mission , London 1955, 61, 65, 82). 
In spite of the contradictory information conveyed by 
Rashid al-Dln, Toregene seems to have died several 
months after Giiyuk’s accession. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Yuan Shih, in YValtraut 
Abramowski, Die chinesischen Annalen vom Ogodei und 
Giiyuk — Ubersetzung des 2. Kapitels des Yuan-Shih, in 
Zentralasiatische Studien, x (1976), 135, 149, 151; 
Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 239-49; Rashid al-Dln, Djami el- 
Tevarikh, ii, ed. E. Blochet, Leiden 1911, 3-4, 134, 
231-44 = tr. in J.A. Boyle, The successors of Genghis 
Khan , New York 1971, 18-9, 120-1, 176-81; Ibn al- 
"Ibrl (Barhebraeus), Ta’rikh Mukhtasar al-duwal , ed. 
A. SalihanI, Beirut 1890, 440-9 (cf. his Chronography , 
ed. E.A.W. Budge, London 1932, i, 410-11). 

2. Studies. P. Pelliot, in ROC , xxvii (1931-2), 
55-7; T. Allscn, in Camb. hist. China , vi, Cambridge 
1994, 382-5; Barthold, Turkestan’', 473-6; Spuler, 
Mongolen 36-41; P. Jackson, in Elr, s.w. Argun 
Aqa, Baiju. (R. Amitai) 

TOR GH UD, a Turkish tribe that was promi¬ 
nent in central Anatolia between the 8th-10th/14th- 
16th centuries. 

The origin of the Torghud is obscure. The earliest 
documentary sources say they were Turks. Neverthe¬ 
less, their first recorded appearance in Anatolia was 
in the late 7th/13th century when that region was 
i occupied by the Mongols; thus they may be linked 
! with the Mongol tribe of the same name. According 
j to a legend, the mystic Dedigi Sultan of Khurasan, 

1 a descendant of Ahmad Yasaw'I (d. 562/1166 [q.vf), 
sent his brothers Tor gh ud and Bayburd from Khurasan 
to Anatolia in the early 7th/13th century. They and 
their nomadic kinsmen apparently first went to the 
steppe between Ak Shehir and Ak Saray. We know 
that by the early 8th/14th century, they w r ere in the 
region of Ak Shehir and were known for their horses. 
Shikari (10th/16th century) states in his popular chron¬ 
icle that Torghud and Bayburd were Oghuz or 
Turkmen who were allied with Nura Suit [ca. 654- 
60/1256-61), whose son Karaman founded the Kara- 
manid dynasty [see karaman-oghuli.ari j. In this way, 
there began a very close and continuous relationship, 
often reinforced by marriages, between the Tor gh ud 
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and Karamanids. Shikari adds that the Karamanid 
Mehmed Beg (660-77/1261-78) gave half of the plain 
between Konya and Ankara to Torghud Beg and half 
to Bayburd Beg. Consequently, these two areas even¬ 
tually became known in the 10th/16th century as 
Torghud Eli [< q.v .] and Bayburd Eli. He also says that 
the Torghud assisted the Karamanid ‘Ala* al-Dfn Beg 
(753-83/1352-81) in successful campaigns against the 
Banu Eretna and the Germiyan. 

In any case, the Torghud tribe was a major ele¬ 
ment, perhaps the most powerful, in the Karamanid 
state. It helped the Karamanids fight against the Otto¬ 
mans on several occasions, notably against Murad I 
(761-91/1360-89) and Murad II (824-48/1421-44, 
850-5/1446-51). One of its most outstanding leaders, 
Pfr Husayn Beg, had the title malik al-umard 3 mukaddam 
al- c asakir and may have been the beglerbegi of the 
Karamanids. He constructed a number of buildings 
in and around Konya. He built his own tomb in that 
city in 835/1432. When Mehemmed II decided to 
put an end to the Karamanid state once and for all, 
in a series of expeditions that ended in 880/1475, he 
specifically set out to break the power of the Tor gh ud. 
As a result, many took refuge with the Mamluks. 
When Mehemmed died, some of them joined the Ak 
Koyunlu. Later, in 893-4/1487-8, the Torghud assisted 
the Mamluks against the Ottomans. As late as 906/ 
1500, the Torghud revolted against the Ottomans in 
the name of Karaman. Afterwards, some joined the 
Safawids. Altogether, the Torghud were difficult to 
pacify. They maintained their political significance 
until the Djalalf uprisings [q.v. in Suppl.] between the 
late 10th/16th and early llth/17th centuries, as a 
result of which they finally lost their power. By the 19th 
century, the Torghud were limited to the area between 
the towns of Turgut and Cihanbeyli west of Tuz Golii. 

Bibliography: A. Zeki Velidi Togan, Umumi Turk 
tarihine girif, ^Istanbul 1981, 318, 321-2; Zeki Oral, 
Turgut ogullan , in IV Turk tarih kongresi, bildirimler , 
Ankara 1952, 140-58; especially idem, Turgut ogullan , 
eserleri-vakfiyeleri , in Vakijlar Dergisi , iii (1956), 31-64; 
R. Lindner, Nomads and Ottomans in medieval Anatolia , 
Bloomington, Ind. 1983, 79-82, 90-2, 94-5, 106; 
IA, art. Turgutlular (Faruk Sumer). (G. Leiser) 
TOR GH UD, according to tradition, one of the 
military commanders of ‘Othman I, founder 
of the Ottoman dynasty, JL in the first third of the 
14th century. 

He was one of several military' leaders in the com¬ 
pany of ‘Othman [q.v], and subsequently his son 
Orkhan [q.v], who had the title alp [< q.v .]. There is 
strong evidence, however, that he was not an his¬ 
torical figure but the creation of folk etymology 
(C. Imber, The legend of Osman Gazi , in The Ottoman 
emirate (1300-1389), ed. Elizabeth Zachariadou, 
Rethymnon, Crete 1993, 71-2). He first appears at 
‘Othman’s conquest of Yar-Hisar southeast of Nicaea 
(Iznik). He then attacked Angelokoma (Inegol) to the 
southwest. These events presumably occurred in 
699/1299. Angelokoma fell when reinforcements 
arrived and its Christian ruler “Aya Nikola” (sic) fled. 
‘Othman gave Angelokoma to Torghud Alp. 
Afterwards this region was called Torghud Eli [q.v], 
the land of Torghud. ‘Othman later ordered Orkhan 
to capture Adranos (Orhoneli), to the west. He sent 
Torghud Alp and Kose Mtkhal to conquer it. The 
fall of Adranos (1317?), combined with that of Yar- 
Hisar and Angelokoma, gave the Ottomans control 
of virtually all the land approaches to Bursa [q.v.] 
and facilitated its conquest in 726/1326. 

Torghud Alp was an intimate of the dervishes, 


especially Geyikli Baba, who lived near Keshlsh daghf 
(lit. “Monk mountain”, i.e. Mt. Olympos, Uludag) be¬ 
tween Angelokoma and Adranos. Indeed, he seems to 
have become a plr under his direction. In addition, 
he introduced Orkhan to his dervish associates. 

Bibliography: c Ashik-pasha-zade (the major source 
on his life), Tawankh-i al-i c Othmdn, ed. F. Giese, 
Die altosmanische Chronik des Asikpasazade, Leipzig 1929, 
18, 22, 28, 42, Ger. tr. R. Kreutel, Vom Hirtenzelt 
zur hohen Pforte , Graz 1959, 38, 42, 52, 72; Neshri 
(who follows him), Lpihdn-numa, ed. Faik Unat and 
Mehmed Koymen, Kitab-i Cihan-niima , Ankara 1949, 
i, 102, 112, 130, 168; M. Kohbach, Vom Asketen 
zum Glaubenskampfer: Geyiklii Baba. Ein Beitrag zur 
osmanischen Hagiographie, in Jnal. of Ottoman Studies, iii 
(1982), 47. F. Babinger’s reference to ToupYoutiy; in 
Chalkokondyles (£/', art. Torghud , repeated by Faruk 
Siimer in I A, art. Turgut Alp) is actually to Tor gh ud 
Beg, the leader of the Torghud tribe [</.z>.]. 

(G. Leiser) 

TOR GH UD ELI, the name of three districts 
of Anatolia in early Ottoman times. 

1. In 699/1299-1300, ‘Othman I b. Erto gh rul gave 
his commander Torghud Alp [q.v] the district of Ine¬ 
gol just to the east of Bursa. The name Torghud Eli 
appears in the early historians ‘Ashik-pasha-zade and 
Neshri, but disappears by the 10th/ 16th century. 

2. A place in the Tashlik Silifke area on the south¬ 
ern coast of Anatolia in Karamanid times. 

3. A place in the steppe lands of Ak Shehir and 
Ak Saray in the hands of the Torghud Bey family dur¬ 
ing the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries. 

Bibliography: IA, art. Turgut-eli (F. Siimer). 

(Ed.) 

TOR GH UD RETS, Turkish corsair, naval 
commander and governor (b. early 16th century 
near Mugla, western Anatolia, d. 1565 in Malta; better 
known as Dragut in European literature). 

The maritime career of this son of a peasant began 
when he joined the Levends, Turkish mariners operat¬ 
ing off the Aegean coast [see lewend]. It was as com¬ 
mander of Levend ships that he participated in the 
battle of Prevesa (1538). His subsequent area of oper¬ 
ation was the central and western Mediterranean, 
where in the wake of Khayr al-Din Barbarossa’s suc¬ 
cesses [see khayr al-dIn pasha], Turkish seamen and 
Janissaries played a crucial role in the confrontation 
with Christian powers, especially Spain and her depend¬ 
encies. While greasing his ships on Corsica in 1540, 
he was captured by Andrea Doria’s nephew Gianettino, 
but regained freedom three years later after Khavr 
al-Dfn, who was visiting with the Ottoman fleet French 
ports, had demanded his release and threatened to 
sack Genoa in case of non-compliance. 

Like Khayr al-Dfn Barbarossa a generation earlier, 
Torghud then used Djerba [see djarba] as his base 
and Tunis as the place to sell the spoils of his raids 
on Christian shipping and coasts. This led to a see¬ 
saw sparring with the Ottomans’ main rival, Spain, 
and her naval proxy, the Genoese admiral Andrea 
Doria. Torghud’s capture of Mahdiyya in 1544 proved 
of short duration, and he himself narrowly escaped 
another capture early in 1551 when, cornered by Doria 
on the eastern side of the Kantara causeway between 
Djerba and the mainland, he cut a channel and slipped 
through to the other side. He then returned to the 
Aegean waters and offered his services to the Ottoman 
government, which was planning new naval campaigns. 
He participated in an attack on the Knights Hospi¬ 
tallers of Malta and on Tripoli, led in the summer 
of 1551 by the Kapudan Pasha Sinan Pasha. Disagree- 
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ments between this commander, no seaman but a 
brother of the Grand Vizier Rustem Pasha [q.v.], and 
Torghud may have contributed to the failure before 
the main target of the campaign, Malta, but Tripoli 
was taken. After returning to the Ottoman capital, 
Torghud was appointed sand^ak beyi of Karli-eli with 
Prevesa as its main harbour, while several captains of 
his suite also received official appointments as com¬ 
manders of min (imperial) galleys; one of these was 
the future Kapudan Pasha KiKdj ‘All [see c uludj c al!]. 
Torghud was eventually given a post he had coveted 
since 1551, the bylerbeyilik of Tripoli (1555). 

The final years of Torghud’s life were marked by 
two memorable events, the battle of Djerba (1560) 
and the siege of Malta (1565). Both were major enter¬ 
prises conceived in Istanbul and led by the Kapudan 
Pasha Piyale Pasha [ 9 . 0 .], but they had opposite results: 
at Djerba, the Turks triumphed over the Christian, 
chiefly Spanish forces; at Malta, they were thwarted 
by the determined defence of the Knights Hospitallers, 
and the failure was made worse by a mortal wound 
suffered by Torghud. He was buried in a tiirbe by the 
mosque he had erected at Tripoli. 

Like Kemal Re J Is, Selman Re’is, and Khayr al- 
Dfn Barbarossa before him, and ‘Uludj ‘All, Husayn 
Pasha Mezzomorto and Djaza’irli Ghazf Hasan Pasha 
after him, Torghud represents the special brand of 
Ottoman naval commanders who first proved their 
worth as privateers but then, recruited by the Ottoman 
government, led the imperial fleet to signal victories 
or made it recover its effectiveness. Torghud’s case, 
however, also illustrates a frequent dilemma of this 
class whose recruitment as a rule differed from that 
of the administrative and military elite (theoretically, 
the sultan’s slaves, in fact, his choice retinue), and 
therefore often received less recognition and chance 
to assert itself than it may have deserved. 

Bibliography. Ali Riza Seyfi, Turgut Reis , Istanbul 
1994 (modern Turkish rendering of a 1327/1911 
publication); T. Guiga, Dorgouth Rais, Tunis 1974; 
Katib Celebi, Tuhfat al-kibar fl asjar al-bihar , Istanbul 
1329/1913, 67-81; A. Samih liter, §imali Afrika’da 
Tiirkler , Istanbul 1937, i, 128-44; Zekeriyazade, Ferah, 
ed. O.S. Gokyay, Istanbul 1975 (modern Turkish 
rendering of a participant’s account of the Battle 
of Djerba; the Ottoman text is reproduced in 
A. Bombaci, Le fonti turche della baltaglia delle Gerbe , 
in RSO , xix [1946], 193-218); Ch. Monchicourt, 
L\Expedition espagnole de 1560 contre Vile de Jerba, in 
RT , xx (1913), 499-519, 627-53; xxi (1914), 14-37, 
136-55, 227-46, 332-53, 419-50; idem, Episodes de 
la carriere tunisienne de Dragut , Tunis 1918; C. Orhonlu, 
Turgut Reis ve Korsika baskim , in Belgelerle Turk 
Tarihi, xv (1968), 69-76; §. Turan, Rodos’un zaptindan 
Malta muhasarasina , in Kanunt armagam , Ankara 1970, 
47-117. ^ (S. Soucek) 

TOROS DAGLARI, the Modern Turkish designa¬ 
tion of the Taurus Mountains, the southern and 
southeastern bordering-mountain chain system of the 
Anatolian plateau in Turkey. This is part of the young 
Tertiary folded mountain belt and rich in deposits of 
workable ores. Away from the basins and valleys, it 
is sparsely populated and extensively used by small 
livestock farming. Higher parts formerly used as sum¬ 
mer resorts by Yuruk nomadic tribes have recently 
been filled by small permanent forest farmer dwellings. 

The southern flanks to the Mediterranean and the 
inshore parts are distinguished by a Mediterranean 
climate and vegetation (often maquis). In spite of un¬ 
controlled woodcutting, clearing for cultivation and 
overutilisation as pastures, the Taurus mountains are 


often still covered with xerophydc forest residues of 
pine, juniper, oak and cedar. 

The Western (Lycian) Taurus mountains start in 
the Mediterranean coast regions of western Anatolia 
with the Golgeli Daglan, which are more than 2,000 m 
high. They form an assemblage of mountain ranges 
and massifs of Mesozoic Palaeogene limestones, flysch 
sediments and crystalline rock formations with impor¬ 
tant chrome ore deposits. This region, which includes 
parts of the Isaurian-Pisidian lake district, is rich in 
basins and poljes set into the longitudinal mountainous 
depressions. In the ranges of the Bey Daglan west of 
the Gulf of Antalya, with its new winter sport centre 
and national park, the Western Taurus mountains 
reach over 3,000 m. 

In the hinterland north of this gulf, the wide-bowed 
bend of the Central Taurus, composed mostly of 
Palaeozoic limestones, begins. It stretches eastward to 
the “bulwark” of the High Bolkar Daglan and ends 
beyond the Cilician Aladag (3,756 m, the Armenian 
Taurus) at the deep and striking depression of Kahra- 
manmara§. In its western parts, where the “Curve of 
Isparta” with parallel mountain ranges encloses further 
sections of the lake district, striking turns from south¬ 
west-northeast to northwest-southeast, and leads over 
to the Neogen limestone plateau of Ta§eli. This slightly 
tilted and upfaulted table is full of caves, intensively 
karslified and canyon-shaped, and dissected by the 
Goksu river and its tributaries. The eastern section of 
the Central Taurus, the Cilician Taurus, is formed 
by the high wall of the Bolkar Daglan (3,524 m). 
Here in the hinterland of Tarsus, the chains are 
crossed by the Ecemi§ depression, with the most famous 
ancient pass region of the Cilician gateway. Eastward, 
in the environs of the Ala Daglar, one finds heights 
of more than 3,750 m. In former times the centre 
of the Kingdom of Little Armenia [see sis], these 
regions were settled by Armenians until their perse¬ 
cution and banishment in the early 20th century. They 
have recently been inhabited by Yuruk and resettled 
Alevi Kurdish minorities. 

From here two parallel mountain range systems, the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus, turn northeastward, flanked 
by impressive intermontane basin lines. The outer 
southeastern ranges including the famous Nemrut Dagi 
of Commagene lead to the glacierised Cilo (Djilo) Dagi 
around Hakkari which is the mountainous nucleus of 
Turkish Kurdistan and over 4,000 m high. The inner 
parts, following the Seyhan river system, are inter¬ 
twined with the eastern Pontic chains of historic High 
Armenia and disappear under the cenotypal of the 
northeast Anatolian Ararat upland lava plateaus. 

Bibliography. H. Grothe, Meine Vorderasienexpedition 
1906 und 1907 , ii, Leipzig 1912; R. Brinkmann, 
Geology of Turkey, Stuttgart 1976; N. Giildah, Geomor- 
phologie der Tiirkei , Beihefte zum TAVO Reihe A 
Nr. 4, Wiesbaden 1979. (V. Hohfeld) 

TOSK [see ARNAWUTLUK. 4). 

TOUBA [see tuba], 

TOUGGOURT [see tuggurt], 
TOURKOPO(U)LOI or Turcoples, Christian¬ 
ised ex-Muslim mercenaries of Turkish ori¬ 
gin in Byzantine and Oriental Latin armies 
in the Balkans, the Middle East, Cyprus and Rhodes 
from the late 11 th century onwards, especially the 
late 12th, 13th and 14th centuries (on the term’s ety¬ 
mology, see C. Amantos, in Hellenika, vi [1933], 325-6; 
H. Diament, Can toponomastics explain the origins of the 
Crusader French lexemes Poulain and Turcople? , in Names Jnal 
of the American Name Soc., xxv [1977], 183-204). They 
are sometimes erroneously associated by older Greek 
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scholars with the early Ottoman institution of the 
dewshirme [q.v/\ and the Janissary corps [see yeni-ceri]. 
Their ancestors had been “Persian” (i.e. Saldjuk and 
Turcoman) mercenaries of Byzantium (Pachymeres, 
ed. Bonn, ii, 523-4); Crusader chroniclers define the 
latter’s offsprings as Turcopoli enim dicuntur, qui vel nutriti 
apud Turcos, vel de matre Christiana patre Turco procrean- 
tur (Raymund of Aguilers, in RHC, Occid ., iii, 246), 
or as Turcopoli gens impia et dicta Christiana nomine, non 
opere, qui et Turco patre et Graeca matre procreati (Albert 
of Aix, in ibid., iv, 380). 

The earliest mention of the term appears in a 
Byzantine document referring to an Athonite monk 
Sergios Tourkopoulos, probably an ex-Muslim (A.D. 
1082); certainly the most celebrated Turcople in By¬ 
zantium ( ca. 1078-fa. 1099/1103) was Tatikios, who 
according to Anna Comnena (refs, in B. Skoulatos, 
Personnages byzantins de PAlexiade , Louvain 1980, 287-92) 
distinguished himself in the Emperor Alexius I Com- 
nenus’ service against Normans, Saldjuks of Rum, 
Pecenegs (Patzinaks), Kipcaks (Cumans) and the knights 
of the First Crusade, though he finally abandoned the 
siege of Antioch [see antakya] in 1098 and thus 
Byzantium missed a possible lucrative recapture (refs, 
in J. France, The departure of Tatikios from the crusading 
army , in Bull. Inst. Hist. Research , xliv [1971], 137-47; 
A. Sawides, Taticius the Turcople , in Jnal. Or. Afr. Stud., 
iii-iv [1991-2], 235-8); even after that, Alexius I con¬ 
tinued using Turcoples against the Saldjuks, and also 
providing the Crusaders with more Turcople regiments 
(Alexiad, ed. Leib, iii, 12; Albert of Aix, 575 ff). 

A detailed picture of Turcoples in Byzantine ser¬ 
vice appears in George Pachymeres and Nicephorus 
Gregoras; the latter reports (ed. Bonn, i, 229) that 
the Turcople descendants of the Rum Saldjuk sultan 
Kaykawus II [,q.v .] distinguished themselves in the 
service of the Palaeologi emperors Michael VIII (1259 
or 1261-82) and Andronicus II (1282-1328) against 
the Catalan raiders and the semi-autonomous rulers 
of Thessaly [see tesalya] between ca. 1268 -ca. 1275 
and as late as 1330-4. Turcoples had also participated 
on the Byzantine side in the Graeco-Latin war of 
1263-4 in the Morea [see mora]. In the late 13th cen¬ 
tury, Turcoples were installed in central and north¬ 
western Greek Macedonia, in the area of the Vardar 
(Axi6s) river (see E. Zachariadou, in Makedonika, vi 
[1964-5], 62-74; S. Vryonis, The decline of medieval Hel¬ 
lenism in Asia Minor, Berkeley, etc. 1971, 441-2), while 
in the early 14th century, several among them settled 
in the western Thracian Rhodope, following their par¬ 
ticipation in Catalan raids against Byzantium (1305-6), 
their abandonment of the marauders (1307-8) and their 
eventual partial departure to Serbia. In Trebizond, 
too, an A.M. 6841 (A.D. 1305-6) inscription mentions 
a Georgios Torkopoulos (see A. Bryer and D. Winfield, 
Byzantine monuments and topography of the Pontos, Washing¬ 
ton 1985, i, 228 n. 354, correcting F. Uspensky’s dat¬ 
ing of 1203/4 or 1210/11). 

Many Turcoples are also attested in the Christian 
Orient during the Crusading period (12th-13th cen¬ 
turies), either as fighting troops against Muslims (as 
in the case of the fifth Crusade of 1217-21, when 
those sent by Hugh I Lusignan of Cyprus occupied 
a conspicuous place in the Crusading army), or in 
the service of the military orders (Usama Ibn Munkidh, 
ed. Hitti, 79; other refs, in Sawides, 1993, 123-4, 126- 
30; Zachariadou, Tourkopouloi, in Oxford diet, of Byzandum, 
Oxford 1991, 2100b). Jean Richard has stressed that, 
in the Orient, Turcoples were employed in imitation 
of the Byzantine Tourkopo(u)loi (La Papaute et les 
missions d’Orient auMoyen Age , 13 e -15 e s., Rome 1977, 


7-8; idem, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem , Amsterdam 
1979, 140; idem, in Bibi). 

Following the fourth Crusade of 1204, Turcoples 
arrived to strengthen the armies of the Latin Empire 
of “Romania” at Constantinople, and also participat¬ 
ing in the latter’s war against the Bulgarians (see 
Villehardouin, ed. Faral, ii, Paris repr. 1963, §§ 136, 
438). On Cyprus [see kIbris], Turcoples appear in 
Latin service from the late 12th century onwards, fol¬ 
lowing the end of Byzantine rule there, by Guy I 
Lusignan; he distributed fiefs among Turcople mounted 
mercenaries, who under their captain (Grand Turcopolier) 
assumed the island’s protection. Henceforth, the term 
is closely associated with lightly-armed archers (as a 
police force) in the Latin sources (refs, in Sir George 
Hill, Hist, of Cyprus , repr. Cambridge 1972, ii, 40, 54; 
P. Edbury, The Kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades, 1191- 
1374, Cambridge 1991, 17, 122; Th. Papadopoullos, 
in Hist, of Cyprus [in Greek], iv/1, Nicosia 1995, 765, 
on their social status). From the 14th century onwards, 
they were drawn from local populations in the late 
Frankish and Venetian periods, 15th-16th centuries, 
when they feature in Greek vernacular sources like 
Leontios Machaeras and George Bustronios as Tour¬ 
kopouloi, Tourkopoulieredes, Tourkopoulizai, etc. (refs, 
in Hill, op. cit., ii, 773-4, with chart on eponymous 
cases, also in diplomatic connection with the Tekke, 
Hamid and Karaman amirates, as well as the Mam- 
luks of Egypt; other eponymous cases in Edbury, 
op. cit., 169-70, 173, 175; Sawides, 1993, 135-6; Proso- 
pogr. Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, fasc. xii, Vienna 1994, 
nos. 29098, 29176-84). 

Finally, on Rhodes Turcoples participated in the 
Hospitaller Knights’ conquest of the island between 
1306-10 [see rodos, and A. Sawides, in Byzantinos 
Domos, ii [1988], 220, 227-9, with n. 142]; henceforth 
the Turcop(o)lieri/Turcupellerii (light cavalrymen) were 
extensively used by the Knights with the duty of 
patrolling the island’s coasts and guarding its mari¬ 
time populations (refs, in A. Luttrell, Hospitallers in 
Cyprus, Rhodes , Greece and the West, 1291-1440, London 
1978, no. I, 278, 283; E. Kollias, The city of Rhodes 
and the palace of the Grand Master, Athens 1988, 33, 37; 
Z. Tsirpanles, Rhodes and South Sporades. . . 14th-16th 
centuries [in Greek], Rhodes 1991, 276 nn. 8-9; idem, 
Unpublished documents on Rhodes and the South Sporades, 
1421-53 [in Greek], Rhodes 1995, 192, 629-30, 739- 
40, with Latin documents from the Malta archives). 

Bibliography: Mostly given in the article; sources 
in G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, Teiden 1983, 
327-8; detailed analysis in J. Richard, Les turcoples 
au service des royaumes de Jerusalem et de Chypre: musul- 
mans convertis ou chretiens orientaux?, in REI, liv (1986), 
259-70, and A. Sawides, Late Byzantine and western 
historiographers on Turkish mercenaries in Greek and Latin 
armies: the Turcoples/ Tourkopouloi, in R. Beaton and 
Ch. Roueche (eds.), The making of Byzantine history. 
Studies dedicated to Donald M. Nicol, Variorum, 
Aldershot 1993, 122-36; idem, The Turks and By¬ 
zantium, i, Pre- Ottoman tribes in Asia and the Balkans 
[in Greek], Athens 1996, 152-5 and 220-21 (bibl.). 

(A. Sawides) 

TRANSJORDAN or TRANSJORDANIA [see al- 
urdunn]. 

TRANSYLVANIA [see erdel]. 

TRAVNIK, a town of central Bosnia, situated 
to the north-west of Sarajevo, in the narrow valley 
of the Lasva (a tributary of the river Bosna), located 
at an altitude of 504 m/1,653 feet between the moun¬ 
tains of Vlasic (1,943 m/6,373 feet) to the north, and 
of Vilenica (1,235 m/4,050 feet) to the south. 
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As is proved by numerous known archaeological 
sites, the neighbourhood of Travnik was occupied first 
by Neolithic and then by Illyrian populations. Many 
traces remain of the Roman period, but none at all 
from the first five centuries which followed the arrival 
of Slav populations in the Balkans (7th-12th centuries). 
Historical evidence reappears from the 13th century 
onwards: on the one hand, the remains of two churches 
and of five castle-fortresses, on the other, a number 
of mediaeval tombs and necropoles. One of these 
castle-fortresses, that of Travnik (dating from the early 
15th century' and renovated on numerous occasions 
since) is associated with the foundation of the town, 
the first mention of which dates from 1463-4, on the 
occasion of the visit to this place by sultan Mehem- 
med II during his campaign against Bosnia. Subse¬ 
quently, first a market was formed beneath the citadel, 
then an Ottoman kasaba, which became the seat of 
the nahiye of Lasva and (after 1528) of the kadillk of 
Bosna-Brod. The development of the town was, it 
seems, initially rather slow, then (from the second half 
of the 16th century) more rapid, since it is estimated 
that by the end of the 17th century its population 
had risen to 3,000-3,500 inhabitants. Ewliya Celebi 
visited Travnik in the summer of 1660 (see his Seyahat- 
name, v, 442 ff., and especially the translation into 
Serbo-Croat (with important annotations) by H. §aba- 
novic, E.C., Putopis, odlomci o jugoslavenskim zemljama. 
Sarajevo 1967, 127-9). According to the renowned 
traveller, the town was at that time the khass of the 
pasha of Bosnia, the seat of a voyvode and a kddllik 
with 150 akces. He describes the fortress and the town, 
which according to him consisted of eleven mahalle s, 
with 2,000 solid houses (figures which H. Kresevljakovic 
and D.M. Korkut, Travnik u proslosti 1464-1878 , Travnik 
1961, 14, amend to seven mahalle s and 600-700 houses 
at the most), seventeen mosques, numerous elementary- 
schools (mekteb-i sibyan ), a khan, a hammdm, two tiirbe s, 
and the carshi- In K. Papic’s scholarly monograph 
( Travnik , grad i regija, Travnik 1975, 102-12) which col¬ 
lates all the known documentation, can be found a 
detailed description of the development of the town 
and of its population during this early period (1463- 
1699), with prosperity naturally linked to the military 
situation of the Ottomans in this region. 

In a totally unexpected manner, the time of 
Travnik’s greatest success was set during the period 
of the empire’s decline in South-Eastern Europe. This 
is readily explained hy the fact that the seat of the 
Ottoman vizier was transferred in 1699 from Sarajevo 
to Travnik [see Sarajevo], where it remained until 
19 June 1850 (with two brief interludes, in 1827-8 
and 1832-6 [or 1839]). The urban prosperity which 
resulted from this was accompanied by that of crafts¬ 
manship and of commerce, and was responsible for 
more than doubling the population figures of the town, 
which by the mid- 19th century had risen to more 
than 7,000 persons (who are said to have included, 
according to the secretary of the French Consulate 
of Travnik, Amedee Chaumette des Fosses, a large 
majority of Muslims, about 1,000 Orthodox Christians, 
500 Roman Catholics, 300 gypsies and 60 Jews), pro¬ 
moting Travnik from the status of kasaba (large village) 
to that of shehir (town). In the early 19th century', and j 
for a relatively short period, Travnik also became the | 
seat of the very first European consulates in this part I 
of the Ottoman empire, these being the French | 
Consulate (from 1806 to 1814) and the Austrian j 
Consulate (from 1808 to 1820), events described mag- : 
isterially by Ivo Andric (Nobel Prize for Literature in j 
1961) in his novel Travnicka hronika (1st ed. Belgrade ! 


1945; latest French tr., La chronique de Travnik, Paris 
1996). (On this period in general, cf. Papic, op. cit., 
112-40.) Naturally, it is from the 18th-19th centuries 
that the most important monuments of Ottoman archi¬ 
tecture in the town date (several mosques and khans , 
two bedestens , three hammams, two clock-towers, three 
medrese s, numerous bridges, tiirbe s and fountains, a tekke, 
etc.) the majority of which have been subsequently 
restored and renovated, some of them destroyed (see 
anon., Kultumo-istorijski spomenici-vlasnistvo IV7] [Travnik], 
in Glasnik Vrhovnog Islamskog Starjesinstva u FNRJ, 
Sarajevo, ii/4-6 [April-June 1951], 159-67, ii/7-9 [July- 
September 1951], 298-301; M. Mujezinovic, Turski 
natpisi u Travniku i njegovoj okolini , in Prilozi za orijentalnu 
filologiju, Sarajevo, xiv-xv [1964-5 (1969)], 141-87, and 
xvi-xvii [1966-7 (1970)], 213-306; Blago na pulevima 
Jugoslavije , Belgrade 1983, 327-9). Also available are 
several descriptions of the town made by western trav¬ 
ellers from the early 19th century onward, such as 
that of F.C.H.L. Pouqueville in 1806, that of A. Chau¬ 
mette des Fosses (Voyage en Bosnie dans les annees 1807 
et 1808, Paris 1816) and, most thorough of all, that 
of Ami Boue, from 1836-38 (Recueil d’itineraires dans la 
Turquie d’Europe, Vienna 1854, ii, 228-30), who was 
astonished at the dilapidated state of the Ottoman 
vizier’s residence and who supplies numerous inter¬ 
esting details regarding the condition of the town’s 
inhabitants, particularly Muslims and Catholics. 

The definitive transfer, in 1850, of the vizier’s seat 
to Sarajevo, marked the beginning of Travnik’s decline, 
which continued throughout the last years of Ottoman 
power (1850-78) (cf. Papic, op. cit., 140-7). The pop¬ 
ulation of the town diminished perceptibly, to such 
an extent, that according to the first Austro-Hungarian 
census, that of 1879, it numbered no more than 5,887 
inhabitants (comprising 3,482 Muslims, 1,455 Catholic 
Christians, 576 Orthodox Christians and 374 Jews; 
cf. Ortschafts- und Bevolkerungs-Statistik von Bosnien and 
Hercegovina. Aemtliche Ausgabe, Sarajevo 1880, 61). This 
period was also marked hy the construction of a 
Catholic church and an Orthodox church, as well as 
by the opening (in addition to a rii$hdiyye intended for 
pupils of all religious persuasions, but with instruction 
given in Turkish), of a Catholic primary school and 
an Orthodox primary school, and most of all by the 
construction of a large Franciscan monastery' (with a 
church and a secondary school) at Guca Gora (in 
the immediate vicinity of Travnik), a monastery which, 
with other establishments of the same kind, was sub¬ 
sequently to play a very significant role in the reli¬ 
gious, cultural and political life of the Catholic 
population of Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

During the forty years of Austro-Hungarian occu¬ 
pation (1878-1918), the Ottoman town experienced 
many transformations, particularly after the great fire 
of 1903, in the course of which the entire historic cen¬ 
tre of the city, where all the building (shops and res¬ 
idential properties) were made of wood, disappeared 
for ever. Then the first modem constructions appeared. 
The following table, constructed according to the four 
official censuses carried out by the authorities at the 
time (cf. Papic, op. cit., 148-86, and esp. 151), shows 
the demographic changes: 


Year 

Total pop. 

Mm. 

Cath. 

Orth. 

Jews 

Others 

1879 

5,887 

3,482 

1,455 

576 

'374 

- 

1885 

5,933 

3,042 

1,889 

559 

425 

18 

1895 

6,261 

2,983 

2,179 

651 

426 

22 

1910 

6,647 

2,750 

2,732 

674 

472 

19 


The principal Muslim dignitaries of Travnik (begs 
and c ulema 3 ), as well as those of other places in 
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Bosnia-Hercegovina, took an active part in the polit¬ 
ical struggles which accompanied the beginning of the 
Austro-Hungarian occupation (see e.g. on this subject, 
R.J. Donia, Islam under the Double Eagle. The Muslims of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina 1878-1914 , Boulder, Colo. 1981, 
68-89 and passim ). It may be added that the local 
scene was confused in the extreme as a result of the 
power-plays of the other leading elements of the pop¬ 
ulation: the Catholic element (which was ultimately 
to declare itself Croat) and the Orthodox (which on 
account of its belonging to a national church could 
do nothing other than feel and proclaim its Serbian 
loyalties). It may be said, finally, as regards the Muslim 
population of Travnik in this period, that it had at 
its disposal, in the cultural sphere, eight mektebs , one 
riishdiyye and three medreses, , the oldest of which, that 
of Elci Hadzi Ibrahim Pasha (see A. Bejtic, Elci Ibrahim 
pasin vakuf u Travniku , in El-Hidaje , nos. 7-12, Sarajevo 
1942), was replaced in 1894-5 by a new building, con¬ 
structed in the “Moorish” style, the renowned “Fejzija” 
of Travnik, where among others, several members of 
the illustrious Korkut family were teachers (cf. A. Bejtic, 
Dervis M. Korkut kao kultumi ijavni radnik, Sarajevo 1974). 

There is little to say on the history of the town of 
Travnik in the 20th century, other than that the pop¬ 
ulation has grown significantly, from 6,334 inhabitants 
in 1921 to more than 14,000 in 1975. But on account 
of its past, the old city of Travnik remains, if only 
on the cultural plane, the principal urban centre of 
the valley of the Lasva. It may be said in conclusion 
that at .the time of writing (January 1997), the pre¬ 
cise consequences for the town of Travnik of the civil 
war of 1992-5 remain unclear. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the references cited 
in the text, see M. Mandic, Vezirski grad Travnik 
nekada i sada, Zagreb 1931; M. Jokanovic-K. Papic, 
Travnik , in Encyclopedia Jugoslavije, Zagreb 1971, viii, 
359-60; Travnik u vrijeme vezira (1699-1851), Travnik 
1973. (A. Popovic) 

TRIBENI (lat. 22° 59’ N., long. 88° 26’ E.), in 
Sanskrit Tri-venl or “Three braids” referring to the 
convergence of the Bhagirathi, Jamuna and Saraswati 
rivers, a place in the district of Hooghly, 
West Bengal, India, an ancient place of Hindu 
pilgrimage and Sanskrit learning, mentioned in clas¬ 
sical Greek (e.g. Pliny’s Natural history), Sanskrit (e.g. 
Dhoyf’s Pavanaduta ), Bengali sources (e.g. Cvandimangala), 
and early European travel accounts. 

Conquered by Zafar Khan Ghazf towards the end 
of the 7th/13th century, TribenT (also known by the 
Muslims as Ffruzabad after the Bengal Sultan Flruz 
Shah, r. 1301-22) and its neighbourhood (e.g. Satgaon 
and Pandu J a [^.w.]) prospered under Muslim rule, as 
evidenced by the impressive architecture of the period 
which was influenced by Islamic and local traditions. 
Arabic inscriptions from the Zafar Khan masd)id and 
madrasa (earliest one dated 698/1298; see Mohammad 
Yusuf Siddiq, Arabic and Persian texts of the Islamic inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal , Watertown, Mass. 1992, 27-30) suggest 
that, in addition to holding an important commercial 
and political position in south-west Bengal, the area 
was a notable Islamic educational and cultural cen¬ 
tre. With the emergence in the 16th century of the 
new port city of Hooghly after the advent of European 
traders, and later of Calcutta further south, Tribem 
and its surrounding towns lost their importance and 
urban character and declined to the status of villages 
in the rural landscape of Bengal. 

Bibliography : Bipradas, Manasa Mangala (16th- 
century Bengali ms. [Ga 3530] in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta); Bhakti ratnakara, ed. Rama 


Narayana Vidyaratna, Berhampore 1887, 538-9. 

(Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq) 
TRUGIAL COAST [see al-imarat al-'arabiyya 
al-muttahida, in Suppl.; c uman]. 

TSA KH UR, a Lezgian people of eastern 
Caucasia, Sunni Muslims and numbering about 
25,000. Their self-designation is Yikhbi, but others 
call them after the Ts’akh village. That name dates 
back to the 7th century, when the Tsakhur probably 
formed part of Arran [< 7 .r.] (Caucasian Albania). They 
accepted Islam in the 10th-11th centuries. Their soci¬ 
eties united into a sultanate in the 15th century. This 
Elisuyskoe sultanstvo, as it was called in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, ended in the next century with its incorpora¬ 
tion into Tsarist Russia. 

The Tsakhur. whose main occupation has been trans- 
humant sheep pastoralism, have traditionally lived in 
the isolated upper Samur valley in south-west Daghis- 
tan and on the other side of the watershed of the Great 
Caucasus, in present-day Adharbavdjan. At present, 
about two-thirds of the Tsakhur live in the latter 
region, with most of the remaining third in Daghistan, 
i.e. in Russia. 

Life used to be organised in patrilinear families that 
were often bilocational, living partly in the mountains, 
partly on the southern slopes in Adharbavdjan. with 
the herds moving with the seasons. Clan-ties among 
the endogamous Tsakhur are strong. Their calendar 
is marked by a large number of Islamic and older 
festivities. 

The Tsakhur language belongs to the Lezgian sub¬ 
group of the Daghestan branch of the East Caucasian 
linguistic phylum. There are Tsakhur inscriptions that 
date back to the 13th century. General literacy came 
with Soviet times; in the mid-1930s Tsakhur was used 
at school, soon to be replaced by Azeri, and after 
1952 by Azeri and Russian respectively. Since the 
early 1990s attempts have been made at revitalising 
traditional culture and at reintroducing Tsakhur as a 
written language. Language retention is high, though 
Tsakhur town-dwellers are more fluent in Azeri than 
in Tsakhur. 

Bibliography: S.P. Tolstov (ed.), Narodl Kavkaia 
(“The peoples of the Caucasus”), i, Moscow 1960; 
G.Kh. Ibragimov, Tsakpurskiy yazik (“The Tsakhur 
language”), Moscow 1990; V.A. Tishkov (ed.), Narodi 
Rossii (“The peoples of Russia”), Moscow 1994. 

(H.J.A.J. Smeets) 

TU WEN-HSIU, Chinese Muslim military 
leader and head of the Panthay [</.?;.] sul¬ 
tanate (1855-73) in western Yunnan, South-west 
China, d. 1873. Tu Wen-hsiu was born into a Yang 
family of Muslim father and Han mother in the Yung- 
ch’ang area in western Yunnan on 18 December 1826 
(the 6th year of the reign of the Emperor T’ao-k’uang). 
He was originally called Yang Hsiu, with the Muslim 
name of Sulayman. At the age of 13, when he passed 
the local public examination on the Confucian Classics 
with an excellent grade, the Han examination offi¬ 
cial, displaying discrimination against Muslims, ordered 
him to adopt his Han mother’s family name, and 
renamed him as Wen-hsiu, meaning “of literary accom¬ 
plishments and fine manners”. However, he prefered 
to be called Sulayman Yang amongst his fellow- 
Muslims. He then entered the local Kurianic school, 
and was educated under an c alim from the Ching- 
yang area in Shensi province \q.v .] called Man An- 
kuo who was probably a Nakshbandf-Djahn SufT 
muriiid, studying for 6 years and qualifying as an 
Ahund in 1843. Later, he went to Kung-ming, the 
capital of Yunnan province, for further studies for a 
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short period, under the well-known great Muslim 
scholar Ma Fu-ch’u, who was the then spiritual leader 
of Muslim rebellion in eastern Yunnan. 

In 1856, after his parents and relatives were all 
killed by Han militia in a Han-Muslim clash, Tu 
openly joined the Muslim rebellion in the T’a-li region, 
being elected de facto leader of the T’a-li rebels by 
virtue of his literacy and justice (but some Muslim 
legends attributed it to his karama [q.vf). Tu then 
assumed the title of Kef id dj.am? al-Muslimtn (“The 
leader of all [Yunnanese] Muslims”) or Chung-t’ung Prag¬ 
ma Ta-yiien-shuai (“Generalissimo of all armed forces 
and cavalry”); but he was known to the Westerners 
as “Sultan Sulayman”. After Tu took complete con¬ 
trol of the rebel group and set up its headquarters 
in T’a-li, the sultanate then took shape. Within a few 
years, the whole of western Yunnan was brought under 
T’a-li authority. 

Most of Tu’s writings have not survived except for 
some poems, couplets and a few essays on Confucian 
ethics. However, according to some recently-published 
manuscripts of court documents of the sultanate, part 
of his religio-political ideology becomes comprehensi¬ 
ble. In principle, Tu intended to set up an Islamic 
government; thus the Sharfa and Islamic education 
systems were imposed, but applied to Muslims only. 1 
Because half of his subjects were Han and other abo- j 
riginal minorities, Tu had to adopt the Ming dynasty’s 
system for non-Muslims in order not to cause griev¬ 
ances. By showing a positive image of Islam to his 
non-Muslim subjects, he hoped indirectly to encour¬ 
age conversions to Islam. The documents also indi¬ 
cate that he hoped eventually to assimilate Muslims 
and non-Muslims into a syncretised culture. However, 
Tu died before his ideal materialised. The sultanate 
was subdued in 1873; Tu Wen-hsiu submitted to the 
Manchus, but committed suicide in order to secure 
lives of his followers from massacre. It is said that 
one of his daughters escaped from the Manchu mas¬ 
sacres to Burma after the fall of the sultanate, with 
her offspring surviving to the present time. 

Bibliography'. Chang Shih-ch’ing et alii (eds.), Tu 
Wen-hsiu Shuaifu Mi-lu (“Secret court documents of 
Generalissimo Tu Wen-hsiu”), i, Ch’eng-t’u, Su- 
ch’uang Jenmin Publisher 1995; and see the Bibl. 
to PANTHAY. (ChaNG-KuAN Lin) 

TUAREG [see tawarik]. 

TUBA, conventionally Touba, a simple hamlet of j 
the Baol in Senegal which has become the sacred | 
city and capital of the Murldiyya [>q.v .] dervish 
order. It lies 190 km/120 miles to the east of Dakar 
and is in process of becoming the second city 
of Senegal. It should have 200,000 inhabitants by the 
end of the 20th century, and every year it receives 
two millions of the faithful from all over the country 
for an annual pilgrimage (the Great Magal). Tuba is 
a sacred enclosure, and has been for a long time an 
autonomous zone outside the authority of the state’s 
agents and controlled solely by a “khalifa-genera.]”, his 
helpers and a militia of the order, the Bay Fall. 

Tuba derives its importance from the initiatory mys¬ 
tical vision of the founder of the Mundiyya, Amadu 
Bamba, probably in the late 1880s. Various etymologies 
have been current for the name; it most likely stems 
from a reference to tuba “blessing” rather than to 
tawba “repentance”. 

In the last years of his life, between 1924 and 
1927, Amadu Bamba conceived the project of a great 
mosque there and chose it as the site of his own tomb. 
After some hesitation, the French colonial authorities 
in 1926 agreed to this, but the misappropriation of the 


original funds gathered for this held back construction. 
Work began again under the direction of the founder’s 
son and successor, Mamadu Mustafa Mbacke, although 
progress was very slow. The foundations were not 
completed till 1932, and the building work, halted in 
1939, was resumed in 1947 until its inauguration in 
1963. The monument is made up of a giant minaret 
96 m/315 feet high, four other minarets, fourteen 
domes and two ablutions chambers. The building is 
100 m/330 feet long and 80 m/262 feet wide. The 
site’s importance is underlined by the presence there 
of Amadu Bamba’s and Mamadu Mustafa’s tombs. A 
library of 160,000 volumes illustrates the intellectual 
dimension which the order wishes to give to the shrine. 

It was in 1928, at the first anniversary of his father’s 
death, that Mamadu Mustafa Mbacke organised a 
meeting of all the Murids at Tuba, this being the first 
Magal (a Wolof term meaning “festival, anniversary”). 
It became an annual event, and from 1945 onwards, 
the pilgrimage to the founder’s tomb became a grow¬ 
ing institution. After the death of the first Khalifa in 
1945, his brother and successor Falilu Mbacke in 1946 
postponed the date of the Great Magal by a month, 
to 18 Safar, henceforth commemorating the exile of 
Amadu Bamba to Gabon. A Lesser Magal neverthe¬ 
less remains for the anniversary of the founder’s death. 
The Great Magal lasts for four days and is the occasion 
for a gathering of devotees from all parts of the coun¬ 
try and beyond. It also marks a firm point in time in 
relations between the Senegalese state and the order; 
a numerous official delegation marks on these occasions 
the state’s recognition of the existence of the Murids. 

The quasi-extraterritoriality which Tuba enjoys within 
the Republic of Senegal has made this religious centre 
also one for trade, a free trade zone, where products 
brought in from neighbouring Gambia escape state 
taxes. Under a very modern apparent exterior, one 
thus finds an ancient form of Senegalese, indeed, West 
African, Islamic life: the constituting of “maraboutic 
villages”, enclaves which bring together the most keen 
devotees and which, through the force of the charisma 
of their directors, are able to escape from the exac¬ 
tions, pressures and constraints of the warrior and 
temporal authorities. 

Bibliography : D.B. Cruise O’Brien, The Mourides 
of Senegal , Oxford 1971; C. Coulon, Touba , lieu saint 
de la confrerie mouride, in Lieux de l’Islam. Cultes et cul¬ 
tures de VAfrique a Java , Paris 1996. 

(J.L. Triaud) 

TUBBA f (pi. Tabab^a), a term used by Muslim 
writers as a dynastic title (comparable with Firiawn/ 
Fara'ina for the Pharaohs, Kisra/Akasira for the 
Sasanids, etc.) for those Himyarite rulers who, be¬ 
tween the late 3rd century and the early 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D., controlled the whole of Southwest Arabia. 
For two or three centuries before that, Himyarites 
centred on Zafar and Sabaeans centred on Marib had 
struggled for supremacy, often both simultaneously 
claiming the title “king ( mlk ) of Saba and the Raydan” 
[see himyar; saba’]. But shortly before A.D. 300 Sham- 
mar Yurfish, “the first Tubba c ”, eliminated both the 
Sabaean dynasty and the independent kingship of 
Hadramawt, and marked this by assuming the title 
“king of Saba and the Raydan and of Hadramawt 
and Imnt ” (the last area not securely identifiable, but 
perhaps the coastal regions as distinct from the Wadi 
Hadramawt). Towards the end of the 4th century, 
the most famous of all the Tababi c a, Abukarib As‘ad, 
pushed his military expeditions far into central Arabia, 
and expanded Shammar’s title-formula by adding “and 
of their Arabs (bedouin) in Twd (“Highland”, synony- 
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mous with Nadjd [q.v]) and Tihama” [q. &.]; this ex¬ 
panded title was passed on to his successors. In later 
times, a legendary epic clustered round the name of 
this king, attributing to him fantastic exploits similar 
to, and perhaps inspired by, those of the Alexander 
romance [see iskandar-nama]. It is not clear how the 
Muslim writers came to envisage Tubba 4 as a title; 
for though Tb ( krb occurs as the individual name of a 
king of an earlier dynasty, the Tababi'a themselves 
used only the style mlk as title. The last to employ 
the long title mentioned above was Abraha [q.v], but 
he was not a native South Arabian at all; his pre¬ 
decessor Yusuf As 5 ar [see dhu nuwas] was possibly a 
member of the Hadramite clan Yazan [ 9 . 0 .], and it 
is doubtful whether he was regarded as a Tubba 4 . If 
not, then the last of the dynasty would have been 
Ma 4 dikarib Ya 4 fir, epigraphically attested as reigning 
in the summer of the Himyarite year 631 (either A.D. 
516 or 521). Though almost all the Tababi 4 a men¬ 
tioned by the Muslim scholars, particularly al-Hamdanf 
[q.v], can be validated by contemporary epigraphic 
evidence, the latter contains lacunae, and Arabic tra¬ 
ditions are sometimes mutually contradictory; hence 
it has not been possible to compile a fully definitive 
list of the Tababi 4 a. 

Bibliography : A.F.L. Beeston, Hamdani and the 

Tabdbi f ah, in Yusuf M. Abdullah (ed.), Hamdani, a 

great Yemeni scholar , San c a* 1986, 5-15. 

(A.F.L. Beeston) 

TUBBAT, Tibbat, Tibat, the most frequent vocal¬ 
isations in the medieval Islamic sources for the con¬ 
sonant ductus T.b.t denoting the Inner Asian land of 
Tibet (with Tubbat , e.g. in Yakut, Buldan , ed. Beirut, 
ii, 10, also preferred by Minorsky in his Hudud al- 
c alam , tr. 92-3, and his edition and tr. of Marwazf, 
see below). 

The origin of the name has recently been exam¬ 
ined by L. Bazin and J. Hamilton in a very detailed 
and erudite study, L’origine du nom Tibet , in Wiener Stu- 
dien zur Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, xxvi [1991], 244- 
62, repr. in Bazin, Les Turcs , des mots, des hommes , Paris 
1994. They believe that the Perso-Arabic, hence West¬ 
ern forms for the name can be traced back to the 
oldest attestation of the Chinese name for the land, 
T'oufan , for *Topdn (beginning of the 7th century 
A.D.), to the Orkhon Turkish form Tiipiil (mid- 8 th 
century) and to Sogdian and Middle Iranian forms 
of the 9th century representing *Topat , all of which 
go back to Old Turkish topa or topii “height”, with 
an early Turco-Mongol plural suffix - 1 , hence “the 
heights, highlands”, the equivalent of the modern 
“Roof of the World”. The geminated -it- of the Arabic 
form would be an attempt to render the p by a lan¬ 
guage which did not possess this sound; the alterna¬ 
tion u/i for the first syllable would be an attempt to 
render the 0 of *Topat ; and the final vowel would 
probably be pronounced a or e in Persian, as in Marco 
Polo’s Tebet. The Chinese and Turks could have re¬ 
ceived the toponym from the apparently Altaic T’ou- 
yu-houen people, who lived in the Koko Nor-Tsaidam 
region, i.e. northern Tibet, until their defeat and expul¬ 
sion northwards by the Tibetans in 633. 

1. The history and geography of Tibet in 
Islamic sources of the pre-modern period. 

The first information on Tihet in mediaeval Arabic 
geographical and historical sources must have come 
through Central Asia via the Turks, at the time in 
their Mongolian homeland near-neighbours of Tibet 
on its north, so that the land is mentioned in the 
Bilge Kaghan inscription of the Orkhon [^.z>.] as Tiiput. 
Given its remoteness from the Islamic heartlands, it 


is not surprising that there were many fanciful and 
legendary touches in Islamic knowledge of Tibet. The 
fancied resemblance of T.b.t to Tubba 4 [< q.v] gave rise 
to tales of a Yemeni origin of the kings of Tibet and 
of a pre-Islamic colony of Himyarite Arabs there (cf. 
al-Tabari", i, 685-6; Gardfzi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. 4 Abd 
al-Hayy HabTbi, Tehran 1347/1948, 263). A story 
first found in Ibn Khurradadhbih, 170, and repeated 
in many later sources, stresses the great happiness of 
the people of Tibet and the fact that any stranger 
going there becomes immediately full of laughter 
and joy. 

At the time of the Arab conquests in Central Asia 
(lst-2nd/later 7th-8th centuries), the kingdom of Tibet 
was often at war with China, in the later 7th cen¬ 
tury seizing the so-called “Four garrisons” in the Tarim 
basin from China, and the Chinese annals often men¬ 
tion the Tibetans and the Arabs as being allies against 
the Chinese empire, presumably in Kashgharia and 
what was later Sin-kiang [ q.v .] (see E. Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux , St. Peters¬ 
burg 1903, 291; R. Grousset, Umpire des steppes , 4 Paris 
1951, 150-1, 155, 164, Eng. tr. The empire of the steppes. 
A history of Central Asia , New Brunswick, N.J. 1970, 
103, 107, 114-15). The early Arabic historians men¬ 
tion the appearance of the Tibetans at times in 
Transoxania during the period of the Arab conquests. 
The rebel Musa b. 4 Abd Allah b. Khazim was attacked 
during his rule at Tirmidh in 4 Abd al-Malik’s caliphate 
by the Hayatila [q.v] or Hephthalites, the Turks and 
the Tibetans, according to al-Tabari, ii, 1153 (year 
85/704). In al-Ya c kubT, Ta’rifch, ii, 362, and idem, 
Buldan , 301, tr. Wiet 124, the governor of Khurasan 
Djarrah b. c Abd Allah received, in the reign of 4 Umar 
II (99-101/717-20), an embassy from Tibet requesting 
the despatch of missionaries to teach Islam there, and 
in idem, Ta’rikh, ii, 479, the king of Tibet is men¬ 
tioned among those rulers submitting to al-Mahdf 
(158-69/775-85). It is further alleged, op. cit ., ii, 550, 
that the king of Tibet adopted Islam in the caliphate 
of al-Ma’mun (198-218/813-33) and sent to Khurasan 
as a token of his conversion a golden idol set on a 
throne; but in al-Tabari, iii, 815, “al-Khakan, king 
of Tibet”, figures as one of al-Ma’mun’s enemies with 
whom he had to come to terms before he could attack 
al-Amin. For all these stories, see D.M. Dunlop, Arab 
relations with Tibet in the eighth and early ninth centuries A.D ., 
in Islam Tetkikleri EnstitUsii Dergisi , v [1973], 301-18. 

It seems clear from these various mentions that the 
Arabs of that time generally understood by “Tibet” 
the region to the south of the Karakorum Mountains 
lying between Gilgit [q.v. in Suppl.] and Ladakh [</.£.] 
on the Indus headwaters, sc. Baltistan [q.v], often 
called Tubbat-i khurd “Little Tibet” and Bolor, the Pulu 
of such Chinese sources as Hiuen Tsang (Marco Polo 
traversed Bolor; see The Book of Ser Marco Polo , tr. 
Yule and Cordier, ’London 1903, i, 172, 178-9 and 
map). There were difficult but possible routes to it 
southwards from Kashghar and Khotan [q.vv] (includ¬ 
ing that of the modern Karakorum Highway) and 
eastwards from Badakhshan via Wakhan [q.vv] and 
across the Pamirs, and these are mentioned by the 
Islamic geographers. There is an account of the route 
from Badakhshan in the Hudud al-dlam , tr. Minorsky, 
92-3, comm. 255-6, also in Gardfzf, 264-5, al-Bfruni, 
al-AtJiar al-bdkiya, ed. Sachau, 271, and MarwazI, ed. 
and tr. Minorsky, Sharaf al-faman Tahir Marvazt on 
China , the Turks and India , London 1942, § 42, tr. 27-8, 
comm. 89-90, all going back to a common source, 
possibly the Samanid vizier al-Djayhanf [q.v. in Suppl.]. 
A “gate of the two Tibets”, hdb al-Tubbatayn (presum- 
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ably of Little Tibet and Tibet proper), lay between 
Badakhshan and the upper Oxus or Pandj river, with 
a guard post where the Tibetans levied an entry due 
of 2.5% on goods, and the danger of mountain sick¬ 
ness when crossing the high passes is mentioned 
(whence, says al-Blrunl, the Tibetans call it “the moun¬ 
tain which poisons”, djabal al-samm). At a village called 
Samarkandak (probably with the sense “little Samar¬ 
kand”) at the farthest limit of Transoxania lived 
Indians, Tibetans, Wakhanls and Muslims ( Hudud al- 
tr. 121, comm. 309; it lay, in Minorsky’s sur¬ 
mise, in the modern Sarhadd district of Wakhan [q.vi\, 
over which traffic goes to Gilgit and neighbouring 
areas). 

These routes were important for the import into 
the Islamic world of the highly-prized, best-quality 
musk of Tibet [see misk], where the musk-ox was 
raised, and this musk is mentioned in all the Muslim 
accounts of Tibet (cf. al-Mas'udl, Murudi, i, 352-6 = 
§§ 390-4; al-Tha‘alibI, Lata 3 if al-ma c arif ed. Abyarf and 
al-Sayraft, 225, tr. Bosworth, 142; MarwazI, 28-9, 
comm. 91-2). The other famous product of Tibet was 
gold nuggets, concerning which there is retailed the 
legendary detail that they were guarded by ants (a 
story found also in Herodotus and the Mahabharata ); 
W. Tomaschek conjected that the Issedones of the 
Eurasian steppe in pre-Christian times had got their 
famous gold for export from the Pamirs region and 
northern Tibet (Kritik der altesten Nachrichten tiber den 
Skythiscken Jforden , in SBWA W, cxvi [1888], 752-3; cf. 
PW y ix/2, cols. 2235-46, art. Issedoi (Herrmann)). 

But after the initial period of the sporadic Arab- 
Tibetan contacts in Transoxania and its eastern fringes 
the Muslims acquired some knowledge of Tibet proper. 
They correctly placed it between China, India and 
the land of the Turks, and knew that it had its own 
king and language. The Hudud al-'alam, tr. 93, comm. 
258, states that Lhasa (transcribed remarkably faith¬ 
fully as Lhasa) had numerous idol temples plus a 
mosque serving the few Muslims there; this is the first 
mention of the Tibetan capital in Islamic sources. 
Other names mentioned seem identifiable with the 
Koko Nor and Tsaidam regions of northern Tibet, 
whilst the place Zab on a huge river which marks 
the eastern frontier of Tibet suggests a dim aware¬ 
ness of Tibet’s borders with Szechwan and the upper 
Yangtse river basin. 

The actual name Tibet (in such forms as William 
of Rubruck’s and Marco Polo’s Tebet ) probably reached 
Christian Europe independently of the Muslims, 
brought by the European travellers across Eurasia to 
Mongolia in the 13th century, although the late 12th- 
century traveller Benjamin of Tudela (who himself 
never went further east than Baghdad) mentions it as 
Tubbot (tr. M.N. Adler, The itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela , 
London 1907, 59). 

Rashid al-Dln’s [i q.v .] world-history, the Djami f al- 
tawarikh , contains some references to Tibet. Tibet did 
not start to become Buddhist until the 7th century, 
but from the Mongol period onwards it was an impor¬ 
tant centre for the diffusion of that faith, and Rashid 
al-Dln expressly states that the Buddhist monks of Tibet 
(bakkshis) enjoyed the greatest prestige (cf. E. Bretschnei- 
der, Mediaeval researches from eastern Asiatic sources , London 
1910, ii, 24-5). 

Once the Muslims had invaded northern India and 
had penetrated across the Gangetic plain to Bengal 
and Assam, i.e. by the late 6th/12th century, there 
was the possibility of raids into Tibet proper, uninvit¬ 
ing though the land must generally have seemed. The 
commander of the Ghurids Muhammad Bakhtiyar 


Khaldjl (d. 602/1205-6 [<?.y.]) from his base in newly- 
conquered Bengal, mounted a campaign against Bhu¬ 
tan and Tibet from Assam, but failed to make headway 
and had to return to Bengal (see Djuzdjam. Tabakat- 
i Nasiri , tr. Raverty, i, 560 ff.). Once Islam was estab¬ 
lished in Kashmir [q.v.] (i.e. from the mid-8th/14th 
century), raids were made into Baltistan or Little Tibet. 
Towards the end of the 9th/15th century Tibet was 
invaded by Muslim rulers under pretext of a holy 
war, Little Tibet in particular. At this time, all the 
lands of Bolor and Tibet between Badakhshan and 
Kashmir were subjected by Mir Wall, general of the 
ruler of Kashghar of the house of Dughlat, Abu Bakr 
(Muhammad Haydar Mlrza Du gh lat. Tafikh-i Rashidi , 
ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, 320, 403). When Abu Bakr 
was overthrown by Sa'ld Khan (in 920/1514) the 
fortresses built in Tibet (in Ladakh) were abandoned 
by their garrisons and with their treasures seized by 
the Tibetans. Under Sa‘Id Khan (920-39/1514-33), 
Tibet, Ladakh and the adjoining territories were 
invaded, first in 923/1517 by Mir Mazld and in 
938/1532 by the Khan himself, accompanied by the 
historian Haydar Mlrza [q.v.] (op. cit., 417 ff.). In 
939/1533 Haydar Mlrza tried to reach Lhasa, which 
he calls Ursang, where the largest temples were, but 
was forced to turn back at Askabrak (454), only a 
week’s journey from Lhasa. Ursang is probably the 
Gursang of the Hudud al- e alam, where there were large 
temples of idols (tr. 94, comm. 262-3). That Gursang 
is also mentioned separately from Lhasa is no evi¬ 
dence against this identification: the Hudud al- e alam is 
almost entirely compiled from written sources so that 
the same name often occurs twice in different forms, 
apparently from different sources. Later, as governor 
of Kashmir (after 947/1540) Haydar Mlrza in 955/ 
1548 undertook a campaign against Ladakh and 
Baltistan. 

All this seems to show that Baltistan in the 
10th/16th century was included in Tibet (according 
to the Ta 3 rikh-i Rashidi, 436 it lay “between Tibet and 
Bolor”) and was not yet a Muslim country. The idea 
adopted by Cunningham and later writers, including 
A. Francke (A history of Western Tibet , 90), that Baltistan 
was converted between 1380 and 1400 by the ruler 
of Kashmir, Sikandar b. Hindal But-shikan (792-816/ 
1390-1413 [q.v.]), must be rejected. 

By the second half of the 10th/16th century, Islam 
was already a political force in Little Tibet. The ruler 
of Kapulu, c AlI Mir Shir Khan, succeeded in unit¬ 
ing all Baltistan under his rule; the land was cleared 
of idols and other remains of Buddhism. He later 
succeeded in conquering Ladakh also, but only tem¬ 
porarily. He was also the founder of Skardu, capital 
of Baltistan; in the Ta'nkh-i Rashidi (405), Askardu is 
only mentioned as the name of a pass on the road 
from Kashmir which now no longer exists. Baltistan 
remained the only Muslim land inhabited by Tibetans, 
and since 1841 has been under the suzerainty of 
Kashmir. There are said to be historical works in the 
language of the Baltls. They also use a script of their 
own supposed to date from the time of their con¬ 
version to Islam; the characters, probably of Tibetan 
origin although influenced by Arabic, are written from 
left to right (Grierson, Linguistic survey of India , iii, 32- 
3; Francke, op. cit., 89-90). The Baltls from the first 
professed ShTism; but we learn from the Bahr al-asrar 
of Mahmud b. Wall (text in ZjVOJRAO, xv, 235) that 
in the early years of the 11th/17th century the Sunna 
gained the upper hand, probably for a short time 
only. The king (his name is not recorded) who was 
converted to the Sunni faith had his father and 
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brothers slain as heretics. Sunni scholars were sent for 
from Kashghar. Thirty years later, in 1044/1634-5, 
news of these events was brought to Balkh by a cer¬ 
tain Hasan Khan, who was related to the ruling house. 

In ca. 1682, when Central Tibet was under the 
rule of the Kalmucks [g.v.], the celebrated Khodja 
Apak (his tomb is still revered in Kash gh ar). who had 
quarrelled with his Khan Isma‘11 (1081-93/1670-82), 
went to Lhasa, which he calls “town of Djo” (Dju 
shahri) after a great statue of the Buddha. At his 
request, the Dalay Lama (in a Turkish manuscript we 
have the plural form: Dalaylamalar) gave him a letter 
of safe conduct to the Khan of the Kalmucks, Galdan 
Boshoktu. At the head of an army, which included 
the Khodja. the Khan invaded Kashgharia. IsmaTl 
Khan was carried ofF a prisoner, and the rule given 
to the Khodja (M. Hartmann, Der islamische Orient , i, 
210, 212, 321, 326; Z^OIRAO, xv, 250). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(W. Barthold- [C.E. Bosworth]) 

2. Recent and contemporary history and 
ethnology. 

Tibet (which the Muslims living there call Tibbat 
when they express themselves in Persian or Urdu) is 
a cultural region on the borders of India and China 
(between lats. 27° to 38° N., longs. 74° to 103° E.) 
The people speak Tibetan languages (of the Tibeto- 
Burmese group) and are steeped in Lamaist Buddhism. 
At the present time, this region is politically divided. 
It comprises, on the one hand, Tibet proper, now 
the Autonomous Province of Tibet in the People’s 
Republic of China. On the other hand, it stretches 
out in two directions. It stretches extensively on the 
east and northeast towards the Chinese provinces of 
Sichuan, Gansu, Qinqhai and Yunnan, which give a 
home to 2 million Tibetans, i.e. as many as are in 
the Autonomous Province. In the other direction, it 
stretches up to the political area controlled succes¬ 
sively by the Mughals and then by British India, but 
now divided. Several hundred thousands of Tibetans 
live there. In the west, across the Karakorum chain, 
Tibetans are to be found in northern Kashmir [q.v .], 
divided amongst a Pakistani-controlled zone which is 
totally Islamised [see baltistan; hunza; and gilgit, 
in Suppl.j and an Indian-controlled zone, about 48% 
Muslim [see ladakh] . In the south, across the Hima¬ 
layas, the region of Tibetan culture, remaining totally 
Buddhist, extends into the north of Nepal [< 7 . 0 .], Bhutan 
and the upper valleys of India (incl. Sikkim) situated 
on each side of these countries. 

Tibet proper was progressively unified with the help 
of the Mongols of the 15th-17th centuries under the 
authority of a head with both spiritual and temporal 
powers, the Dalai Lama. After 1720, it passed effec¬ 
tively under Chinese control. After the Younghusband 
military expedition of 1904, the British imposed a 
Resident in Lhasa who functioned there till 1949. In 
practice, Tibet was independent between the procla¬ 
mation of the Chinese Republic in 1911 and the Red 
Army’s seizure of power in 1949. The Communist 
regime spread its effective control over the autono¬ 
mous province of Tibet in 1959, involving the flight 
of the Dalai Lama, his government and a part of the 
country’s elite, to India. In order to consolidate their 
control, the Chinese encouraged the planting of Chi¬ 
nese colonies in Tibet on a massive scale. Religious 
persecution was frequent, especially during the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution, which affected, amongst others, the 
Muslims. 

Modern Tibetan society, within Tibet proper and 
on its margins alike, is very largely Buddhist. It is 


traditionally organised around clans, of which some 
are nomadic and some sedentary. It is hierarchical in 
structure. The noble clans making up the aristocracy 
dominate the peasants and nomads who form the 
commonalty. Artisans and those providing services, 
such as smiths, potters, butchers, fishermen, musicians, 
beggars, etc., make up classes regarded as inferior, 
forming something like castes. A remarkable feature is 
polyandry, which forms part of a social system of the 
type called “that of houses”, the “house” being the 
basic unit whose property is indivisible; the brothers 
have to set up a single household round a single 
spouse in order to enjoy this property. This lay soci¬ 
ety was capped by a religious class, a sort of church 
made up of monks recruited through vocation and 
spread amongst several orders; they made up about 
one-fifth of the population. 

Up against this Buddhist majority, there exists a 
very small minority of “Tibetan Muslims”. This man¬ 
ner of referring to them covers several diverse popu¬ 
lations: in Tibet proper, they are often made up of 
groups with outside origins. In the west, in Baltistan 
and Ladakh, are to be found peoples of Tibetan ori¬ 
gin and culture converted to Islam; in the northeast, 
within Chinese territory, one comes across both Tibet¬ 
ans converted to Islam and Muslims of Chinese cul¬ 
ture. Below, we shall treat of the Muslims of Tibet 
proper, who may be divided into three groups: the 
Kashmiris, the Chinese, and the Gharib, the class re¬ 
garded as inferior (for the other Muslims, see the Bibl). 

The Kashmiris are the oldest-attested group and 
the best known. In Tibetan they are called Kha-che 
(< Pers. kh w adj.a , in the sense of trader, and perhaps 
also, Sufi), and by extension, this denotes all Muslims. 
The Kashmiris trace their arrival in the land to the 
reign of the fifth Dalai Lama (1642-82), the organiser 
of modern Tibet. According to an oral tradition gath¬ 
ered at the end of the 19th century, a certain Khavr 
al-Din, after a competition in magic with the Dalai 
Lama, obtained permission for Muslims to settle in 
Tibet; this tradition recalls the hagiographic accounts 
of the famous Kh w adja Afak, or Khodja Apak (see 
above, 1.), of Kash gh ar. which also mention a magi¬ 
cal contest with the Dalai Lama. The first Christian 
Roman Catholic missionaries who ventured into Tibet 
attest the presence of Muslim merchants in Lhasa and 
the main towns of central and western Tibet from 
the first half of the 17 th century onwards, and these 
merchants were in competition with other Indian, 
Nepali and Armenian traders. Sometimes they came 
directly from Kashmir via Ladakh, but more often 
they were part of a network of merchants who traded 
between India and China. Setting out from Benares 
and Patna in India, they had set up colonies in 
Kathmandu [see Nepal] and, within Tibet, at Kuti, 
Gyantse, Shigatse and Lhasa, and as far as Sining in 
China. Their presence is also attested at Gartok in 
western Tibet. They traded in both large and small 
objects, such as the making of clothes and of per¬ 
sonal adornments, and they also acted as bankers for 
the monasteries. Within them, there were three status 
levels: a majority of za 3 lda “those born” in Tibet to 
old-established families, held the highest place; then 
came a rich and influential minority, the Lada-kha-che , 
who had come from Ladakh, who had the highly- 
lucrative monopoly of leading the lop-chak , the cara¬ 
van which every three years brought tribute from the 
Maharadja of Kashmir to the Dalai Lama; and thirdly, 
the Siring-pa, who came from other regions of India 
and were relegated to the lowest rank. The Kashmiris 
enjoyed a wide degree of autonomy for running their 
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mosques and cemeteries, and also regarding justice, 
having for this a community chief called ’go-pa or 
dpon-po, recognised as such by the Dalai Lama’s gov¬ 
ernment and supervised by the finance department 
(■ rcis-khah las khun ). When the Chinese regained con¬ 
trol of China in 1959, these Kashmiris numbered at 
most a few thousands. Most of them then fled to 
India, where they claimed Indian nationality in vain, 
and, as stateless persons, they were dumped in a 
refugee camp at Srinagar in Kashmir where there is 
still a considerable number at the present time. The 
best-educated and most fortunate have found jobs in 
India, Pakistan and even Saudi Arabia; a few hun¬ 
dreds remained in (or in some cases, went back to) 
Tibet, where they continue to maintain their places 
of worship. 

The second group is that of the Chinese Muslims, 
called Ho-pa-ling Kha-che, from the name of the quar¬ 
ter in Lhasa where they live, or rather, Gy a (?) Kha- 
che, or finally, Hui, the general term in China for 
Muslims of Chinese language [see al-sIn]; they claim 
to have arrived at the beginning of the 18th century. 
Their presence is attested at Lhasa, at Shigatse and 
along the roads of the northeast leading to China. 
They traditionally kept eating-houses and were butch¬ 
ers; they also had land where they grew vegetables j 
and reared animals for butchering. They likewise had 
religious and legal autonomy under a head, the 
Ho-pa-ling dponpo , who was responsible to the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture (so-nam las khuh). Since they were 
considered to be Chinese citizens, they remained in 
their homes in 1959. Their number at that time is 
unknown. All that is known is that, since the 1980s, 
there has been a new influx of Chinese Muslims into 
Tibet. In fact, the Muslims of western China, profit¬ 
ing by the liberalisation of the economy, have invested 
in the Tibetan economy; today, according to the low¬ 
est estimate, there are 5,000 Chinese Muslims in the 
single town of Lhasa alone (some authorities give figures 
of 20,000 to 30,000). These new traders get along 
with difficulty with the old-established Chinese Mus¬ 
lims; they also have tense relations with the Buddhist 
population, who consider them as exploiters. 

There remains a third, very intriguing small group, ! 
considered socially inferior, the Gharlb, here in the : 
sense of “poor”. They were more numerous in the j 
19th century, but in 1959 there were only a dozen j 
families. It seems that these were the group corre- J 
sponding to the ragyapa amongst the Buddhists, per¬ 
sons degraded socially for their crimes, and their 
descendants. They begged, and they acted as police 
and took charge of the guard and the punishment of 
condemned persons for the head of the Kashmiris. 
They also had their own head, who was officially 
recognised as a kind of chief of police over all the 
Muslims; they received an annual subvention from 
the Tibetan government. 

Adapted to Tibetan life, often married to converted 
Tibetan wives, speaking Tibetan as their maternal 
language, these Muslims had adopted Tibetan customs; 
but faithful to the law of Islam, they rejected polyan¬ 
dry. Under the Dalai Lama’s government, the Muslim 
communities enjoyed their own religious and legal 
autonomy, and they were officially represented in j 
the Dalai Lama’s palace at the time of the celebra¬ 
tion of the New Year. In general, these Muslims were 
largely tolerated by the Buddhist majority, who nev¬ 
ertheless used to consider them to be of inferior and 
impure status because of their practice of a non- 
Buddhist religion and because some of them followed 
the trade of butcher, which belonged to castes con¬ 


sidered inferior. After 1959, these Muslim communi¬ 
ties have had various fortunes; that of the Kashmiris 
has been reduced; that of the Chinese Muslims con¬ 
tinues to grow; what has happened to the Gharlb is 
unknown. 
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by C. Wessels, Early Jesuit travellers in Central Asia, 
The Hague 1924, and the recent specific study of 
H. Didier, Les Portugais au Tibet. Les premieres rela¬ 
tions jesuites ( 1624-1635 ), Paris 1996. 

On the Muslims of Tibet proper in general, and 
esp. on the Kashmiris and the Gharlb, the richest 
source is the autobiography, in Urdu, of the Mus¬ 
lim Nepalese merchant Kh w adja Ghulam Muham¬ 
mad (1857-1928), ed., tr. and comm. Gaborieau, Recit 
d’un voyageur musulman au Tibet, Paris 1973. Recent, 
complementary material in three works: one in Urdu 
by a Tibetan Muslim, Abu Bakr Amir al-Dln Tib- 
batl Nadwl, Tibbat awr tibbati musalman , Lucknow 
1979; second, the French adaptation of the auto¬ 
biography of a Ladakh Muslim who lived and 
traded at Lhasa in the 1940s and 1950s, Abdul 
Wahid Radhu, Caravane tibetaine , Paris 1981; finally, 
a collective work, Gaborieau (ed.), Tibetan Muslims, 
special no. of The Tibet Journal (Dharamsala-Delhi), 
xx/3 (1995) (esp. the illustrated article of C. Jest, 
Kha-che and Gya Kha-che. Muslim communities in Lhasa 
(1990), 8-20). See also Prince Peter of Greece and 
Denmark, The Moslems of Central Tibet , in Royal Cen¬ 
tral Asian Jnal. , xxxix/3-4 (1962), 233-40; and the 
unsigned article, Tibetan Muslim refugees in Kashmir, 
in Tibetan Review, Delhi (May 1976), 15-17. 

On the Chinese Muslims in Tibet, see also Fang 
Jiangchang, Research on the Huis and their mosques 
in Tibet—and on the spread and influence of Islam in 
Tibet, in Tibet Studies , Lhasa, no. 2 (1989), 202-22; 
C. Moevus, The Chinese Hui Muslims’ trade in Tibetan 
areas, in The Tibet Journal, xx/3 (1995), 113-23. 

On the role of Sufis in Tibet, according to Urdu, 
Persian and Turkish hagiography, see Gaborieau, 
Pouvoirs et autorite des soufis dans l’Himalaya, in 
V. Bouillier and G. Toffin (eds.), Pretrise, pouvoirs et 
autorite en Himalaya, Paris 1989, 215-38; and 
T. Zarcone, Soufis d’Asie centrale au Tibet aux XVI ( et 
XVIP siecles, in Cahiers d’Asie centrale, Tashkent-Aix- 
en-Provence, i-ii (1996), 325-44 (concerning the visit 
of Khwadja Afak, alias Khodja Apak, to the Dalai 
Lama). 

Finally, on the literary influence of the Muslims, 
esp. the Persian poet Sa'di, see Khace Phalu’s advice 
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on the art of living, tr. Dawa Norbu, Delhi 1994; and 
T. Tsering, The advice of the Tibetan Muslim “Phalu”. 

A preliminary discussion of a popular Buddhist/Islamic lit¬ 
erary treatise , in Tibetan Review , (February 1988), 10- 
15, (March 1988), 18-21. 

There are no special studies on the Muslims of 
Tibetan culture of northeastern Tibet; one can find 
information in the articles of Moevus and Zarcone 
cited above, and in D.C. Gladney, Muslim Chinese, 
ethnic nationalism in the People’s Republic , Cambridge, 
Mass, and London 1991. 

For the Muslims of Tibetan culture to the west 
of Tibet, see for the Pakistani region, baltistan; 
gilgit, in Suppl.; and hunza; for the Indian regions, 
kashmir and ladakh. and for this last, also P. Dollfus, 
The history of Muslims in Central Ladakh , in The Tibet 
Journal , xx/3 (1995), 35-58; N. Grist, Muslims in 
Western Ladakh , in ibid., 59-70; eadem, Muslim kin¬ 
ship and marriage in Ladakh , in C. Ramble and 
M. Brauen (eds.), Anthropology of Tibet and the Himalaya , 
Zurich 1993, 80-92; S. Srinivas, Conjunction, paral¬ 
lelism and cross-cutting ties among the Muslims of Ladakh , 
in The Tibet Journal, xx/3 (1995), 71-95. 

(M. Gaborieau) 

TUBNA, conventionally Tobna, the Roman Thubu- 
nae, a historic town of the central Maghrib, 
now in northeastern Algeria, situated 4 km/2.4 miles 
south of modern Barika (between Barika and Bitham). 
Being at the extreme eastern end of the Shott Hodna 
and the Belezma mountains, it commanded all the 
eastern part of the Hodna basin, just as Zabi/Msila 
commanded the western part. The waters of the 
Bitham permitted irrigation there. 

These advantages were of significance at two epochs, 
the Roman and the Arab ones. The Romans built the 
town of Thubunae, which became a municipium under 
Septimius Severus and with its citadel, it was able to 
protect the countryside from nomads. According to 
the itineraries, Tubna was a day’s march from Makkara 
and from Ngawus, two days’ march from al-Ghadfr, 
MsFla and Biskra, and five days from Bagha. In A.D. 
427 the Count Boniface stayed there, during which 
time he had a meeting with St. Augustine. The Byzan¬ 
tines made it the chef-lieu of a district and built a 
vast fortress there. Nevertheless, the Arabs conquered 
it, probably at the beginning of the 8 th century. For 
the next two centuries, under various Arab powers, 
Tubna had a great strategic importance. It had a gar¬ 
rison {djund) and new walls, and was the strongest 
point d’appui for the central power when suppressing 
revolts of the Berber Kharidjites or repelling the ShFT 
Kutama. Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, governor of Tubna, 
set out from here to conquer the province of Ifrlkiya 
and to found the Aghlabid line of governors. Later, 
it belonged to the Fatimids, then the ZFrids and then 
the Hammadids. 

During all this time, Tubna was a prosperous and 
populous place. Al-BakrF calls it the greatest town of 
the Maghrib between Kayrawan and Sidjilmasa, and 
says that it was surrounded by a brick wall, with monu¬ 
mental gateways, and flanked to the south by a stone- 
built fortress crowned by vaulted chambers, with 
cisterns and accommodation for officials. Inside the 
town was a street lined with shops and markets. Out¬ 
side the wall extended the suburbs, a cemetery, and 
irrigated gardens and fields. The fertile lands had many 
cotton plants. However, with the westwards movement 
brought about by the Umayyad power in Cordova, j 
it was preferred to exercise local power from a strong- i 
hold created further to the west, Msila [sec masila], j 
to which Tubna was attached. The town thus lost ! 


some of its splendour, but retained its military role. 

In the mid-11th century, the arrival of the Banu 
Hilal [ q.v .] dealt a decisive blow to its prosperity. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn I^ialdun, “after having reduced the 
towns of Tubna and MasFla to ruins, and having 
expelled their populations, they fell on the cara¬ 
vanserais, farms and towns, razed them to the ground 
and made the area a vast desert”. Tubna was never 
able to recover completely after this. Its importance 
declined whilst Biskra benefited, and it soon disap¬ 
peared completely. Today, the site of Tubna stretches 
out as a vast open space, with extensive ruins, traces 
of a wall 950 m by 930 m, and remains of the Byzan¬ 
tine fortress. Thus a whole slice of the history of the 
Ma gh rib lies within this site, one hardly as yet 
explored. 

Bibliography : BakrF, Masalik , ed. and tr. de Slane- 
Fagnan, 108; R. Granger, Monographic de Tobna , in 
Recueil de Constantine , xxxv (1901), 1-99; G. Yver, 
EI l art. Tobna ; L. Golvin, Le Maghreb central a I’epoque 
des firides. Ars et metiers graphiques , Paris 1957; P.L. 
Cambuzat, L’evolution des cites du Tell en Ifrikya du 
7 emr au ll me si'ecle , Algiers 1986. (M. Cote) 

TUBU, written in Arabic script as Tubu, a peo¬ 
ple of the eastern Sahara. 

They are distributed over an immense territory lying 
between the Libyan Desert, on the fringes of Egypt 
and Libya, in the east; the Ahaggar massif [q.v.] of 
southern Algeria in the west; the Fezzan [see fazzan] 
region of southern Libya in the north; and the north¬ 
ern half of Chad [see 6a d, in Suppl.] and the adjacent 
fringes of Sudan in the east. In Fezzan, they consti¬ 
tute the greater part of the district of Gatrun, and a 
few are still found in the Kufra oasis [q.vi\. The plateau 
of Djado [see djadu], connecting the Ahaggar and 
Tassili-n-Ajjer [see tassili] with Tibesti, the massifs of 
Tibesti and Borkou [q.vv.] and the plateau of Ennedi, 
form a mountainous heartland for the Tubu, but they 
spread far southwards across the desert through strings 
of oases like those of Kawar [see kawar and bilma], 
through Bodele to Kanem [< 7 .^.], hence along the 
course of the wadi of the Bahr al-Ghazal almost to 
Lake Chad, and eastwards to Waday [</.p.]. 

The name Tubu or Tibbu was given by Europeans 
to all these peoples, but the various groups call them¬ 
selves by particular names. Tubu is applied more par¬ 
ticularly to the natives of Tibesti; in the Kanuri [q.vi] 
language, it means the people of Tu or Tibesti; the 
latter call themselves Teda; in the same way are dis¬ 
tinguished the Amma Borkua (Borku), the Kreda, 
Norea, Cheurafade in Waday and the Koeherda in 
the Bahr al-Ghazal. From the linguistic point of view, 
two groups may be recognised, speaking dialects very 
different in vocabulary: the Teda of Tibesti, and the 
Daza settled in the southern districts. The Arabs give 
the latter the name of Gouran. 

1. Social and religious organisation. 

The Tubu are very distinct from the black Sudanese 
on the one hand, and the Arabs and Berbers on the 
other. They are as a rule of small stature, with a lean 
and slim body, dark skin, straight nose, sometimes 
aquiline, thin lips, and smooth hair. These physical 
characteristics are particularly strongly defined in the 
Teda, who have remained isolated in their mountains. 
They are found scattered through the Daza who are 
more or less mixed with negro blood. The poverty 
of their country dooms them to a wretched existence. 
Some are nomads, others sedentary. The main sup¬ 
plies come from the cultivation of the palm-tree and 
cereals in the ennedi or valleys with water, the rearing 
of goats in Tibesti and of cattle in the Chad region. 
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The Teda also used to make some money by hiring 
out their camels: they acted as guides to caravans but 
were particularly given to brigandage whenever an 
occasion arose. This mode of life developed in them 
an extraordinary power of resistance to fatigue and 
privations, but also made them treacherous and cruel 
robbers, as European travellers from Nachtigal, who 
was the first to study them, onwards, are all agreed. 
The settled Tubu are found in groups, not as a rule 
large. They either dwell in little stone houses, covered 
with palm-branches, or in huts of wattle with roofs 
of thatch, or even in caves roughly furnished. The 
gardens adjoining the huts were cultivated by slaves, 
while the Tubu themselves fought and herded the 
flocks. 

The Tubu are divided into two classes: the nobles 
or maina and the common people. Among the Teda, 
the tribes are divided into suzerain and servile tribes. 
The former are three in number, the Thoma gh era. 
the Gtinda, who have almost all emigrated to Fezzan, 
and the Tuzaba. The Sultan of Tibesti, the Derde 
or Dardai, who rules the country with the help of a 
council of nobles, is necessarily elected among the 
Thomaghara. Among the Tubu, on the other hand, 
as among the Sudanese peoples, the Haddad (smiths 
and fishers and hunters) form a distinct caste, regarded 
as inferior and despised by all. 

The Tubu are Muslim, but up to the 19th century 
their Islam seems to have been very nominal. It was 
from the efForts of the revivalist movement of the Santi- 
siyya that the Tubu received a much stronger 

awareness of their religion, so that Tubu elders often 
refer to their pre-Santis! period as their ^ahilrgya. Sa¬ 
ntis! influence remained strong until the mid-20th cen¬ 
tury, and in the early part of this century provided 
the religious impetus for Tubu resistance to French 
and Italian colonial penetration of the eastern Sahara. 
Nevertheless, at least until recent decades, Tubu have 
been lax in observing some of the precepts of Islam; 
fermented liquors were drunk, and the diya [</.#.] or 
blood-money was not accepted in compensation for 
homicide. 

2. History. 

We have only incomplete and fragmentary notes 
on the history of the Tubu. The Arab authors up to 
al-Makrfz! make no mention of them. Relying on a 
passage by this author reproduced by Leo Africanus, 
they were for long regarded as Berbers and they have 
been identified with the Bardoa, mentioned by both 
these geographers. Barth tried to reconcile this view 
with the fact ascertained by him of the affinity of the 
Tubu and Kanuri languages. On the other hand, it 
is now agreed that the Tubu originally lived in the 
Stidan and were then driven into the Sahara. In any 
case, they seem to have played a fairly important role 
in the history of Kanem. Some of their clans took part 
with the Kanembon in the foundation of this king¬ 
dom. Down to the end of the 12th century the sultans, 
of Kanem kept up the custom of marrying wives from 
the Tubu. A certain number of Tubu had settled in 
Kanem, which the tribes who had remained in Tibesti 
came to attack in the 13th century. Sultan Dtiname II 
(618-57/1221-59) was forced into a seven years’ war 
with them, out of which he emerged victorious but 
with the resources of his kingdom exhausted. In the 
14th century the Tubu were the allies of the Bulaba 
and helped the latter to conquer Kanem. Settled in 
the lands around Lake Chad, they shared the fortunes 
of their neighbours [see bornu; kanem]. 

As for the Tubu of Tibesti, nothing precise is 
known about them till the 17th and 18th centuries, 


when they were raiding Fezzan and southwards to 
Bomti [g.v.]. The Tubu in Kufra were largely displaced 
ca. 1730 by invading Zawiya and Hassfina Arabs from 
Tripolitania. In 1842 the Tubu in Tibesti had to de¬ 
fend themselves against the Arab Awlad Sulayman, 
who had been expelled from Fezzan by the Ottomans 
and who now migrated to the region north of Kanem. 
The expansion of the Sanusiyya southwards along the 
Benghazi-Kufra-Waday trade route took them through 
the heartlands of the Tubu, and a centre of the order 
was established 1899-1902 at Ktirti/Gourou in Borkou. 
The Santisiyya were the religious driving-power behind 
Tubu resistance to the French in Chad, who did not 
finally establish their control over the Tubu till 1920. 
For most of French rule (sc. until 1960), the Tubu of 
the far north of Chad remained under military rule. 
The Derde of the Tubu and other traditional rulers 
like the sultan of Waday co-operated with the colo¬ 
nial power and retained, or even increased, their polit¬ 
ical and religious authority. But the proclamation of 
the Republic of Chad in 1960 upset the balance of 
power within the country, one previously regulated 
by the French. It now tipped slightly in favour of the 
Bantu peoples of the south, whilst more radically- 
minded Muslims educated outside the country have 
been less sympathetic to the maintenance of traditional 
rulers’ powers. For the ensuing conflicts and instability 
affecting the northern part of Chad, see cad, in Suppl. 

Bibliography. F. Krasnel, A iemoire sur le Ouadai, 
in Bull. Soc. Geogr., Paris (1849); Muhammad al-Ttinisi, 
Voyage au Wadai , tr. Perron, Paris 1851; d’Escay- 
rac de Lauture, Le Sahara et le Soudan, Paris 1855; 
H. Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen in Jford- und Central- 
Afrika in den Jahren 1849 bis 1855, Gotha 1857-8, 
Eng. tr. Travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa , 
London 1857-8; Behm, Land und Volk der Tebu , in 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft no. 8, Gotha 
1861; Comeme, Sammlung und Beartbeitung centralaf- 
rikanische Vocabularien, Gotha 1862; Krause, fur Volker- 
kunde Nord-Africa. I. Die Teda und Kanuri. II. Die Teda 
und die Garamanten, in feitschr. der Geogr. Gesell. , Berlin 
(1876); G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan. Ergebnisse 
sechsjahriger Reisen in Afrika , Berlin 1879-89, Eng. tr. 
A.G.B. Fisher el alii , London 1971; Martin, Note 
sur les Toubou , in Bull, de la Comite Afrique frangaise 
{CAf) (1901); H. Carbau, La region du Tchad et du 
Wadai, Paris 1912; L. Bally, Le Tibesti, in Bull, de 
la CAf (1914); Balisot, Le Tibesti d’hier et de demain, 
in ibid. (1921); L.C. Briggs, Tribes of the Sahara, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.-London 1960, 167-89; J.-L. Triaud, 
Tchad 1900-1902. Une guerre franco-libyenne oubliee?, 
Paris 1987. For further recent bibliography, see the 
Bibls. to borkou; fazzan; kawar; waday; and 6ad, 
in Suppl. (G. Yver-[Ed.]) 

3. Language. 

Tubu is the name proposed by Nachtigal and intro¬ 
duced by J. Lukas for the language called usually in 
the French tradition (and also by J. Greenberg) Teda. 
It is spoken in the Republic of Chad and in adja¬ 
cent parts of Nigeria and the Niger Republic (in Niger, 
also in the Kawar oasis, Chigaa group, and in the 
north, Brawia group) and in Libya. There is no gen¬ 
eral name for either the people or the language, which 
is divided into two main groups of dialects, those of 
the south and those of the north. In the related Kanuri 
language, the name Tu-bu (“people of Tibesti, since 
-bu is the pi. of the agent noun) designates only 
tribes speaking the southern dialect. The name Dazza 
( dazza-ga “the Dazza language”) used for the south¬ 
ern dialects (e.g. by Le Coeur) is incorrect, insofar as 
it is used in the south to designate only a part of 
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the southern tribes, such as the Kasirda, Dugorda, 
Medeliya, Kumasalliya, etc.; cf. Lukas, 1953, p. XV. 
The name Tuda (vars. Teda, Toda) which also means 
“people of the Tu or Tibesti”, in which the Tubu 
suffix -da is used to make an ethonym (cf. Lukas, op. cit., 
41), is only used for the northern group of dialects. 
The Arabs call certain Tubu tribes Gorian (in French 
usage, one sometimes finds “Goranes”) and use the 
name “Amma (people of) Borkwa” for the Tubu liv¬ 
ing in Borku. In the 1930s it was estimated that there 
were ca. 200,000 Tubu speakers. Amongst the south¬ 
ern dialects one meets e.g. the dialect of Kasir-da of 
the Dazza group and that of Karada/Karra (Kre-da). 

Certain religious and historical texts were written 
down in Arabic script. As everywhere, there exists a 
literature orally transmitted. 

Tubu—or, more correctly, Tubu-Tuda—is amongst 
those African languages which have not yet been prop¬ 
erly studied. Heinrich Barth gathered the first lexical 
and grammatical material in 1862, followed soon after¬ 
wards by Gustav Nachtigal, whose manuscript material 
was used by Johannes Lukas (1953). Gerhard Rohlfs 
gathered a certain number of words of the northern 
dialect; Henri Carbou published a dictionary and a 
certain number of phrases (1912); and P. Jourdan 
gave the first concise grammatical analysis of the lan¬ 
guage plus some texts (1935). The basic grammar is 
that of Lukas (1953), who studied the languages in the 
field in 1932-4 in the Bornu province of Nigeria with 
informants speaking the southern dialects; he also pub¬ 
lished a small collection of texts (1953-5). In 1950 
Ch. Le Coeur published his Dictionnaire and in 1956 
Ch. and M. Le Coeur produced their Grammaire et 
textes Teda-Daza on the northern dialects, a basic work. 

Tone has a distinctive function in Tubu: amma 
“man” vs. amma “mankind”, bur “to construct”, bur 
“to jump”; according to Le Coeur, the tonal system 
is simplified in the northern dialects. 

Noun pis. are most often formed with -a, e.g. bi 
“land”, pi. bia. Of cases, there are nom. in -yi , ye, 
acc. in - ga , -nga , gen. in - u, -u, -o , and dative in -do, 
-du, -ru; the case endings are originally postpositions. 

The pronouns are: 

S. 1. tobre, tare, tane, tani 

2 . nubre, nore, inta, enda, anda, anta 

3. mure, mere, sigan, sigani 
PI. 1. tobra, tara, tenta, tantai 

2 . nubra, nara, nenta, nentai 

3. mura, mara, sagan ta 

The numerals in the Kasirda dialect are 1. turm, 
2. cu, 3. akkuzu , aguzu , 4. tuzzb (< 1+3), 5. fdu, 
6 . dessty 7. tudusii (< 4+3), 8. wussu (< 5+3), 9. yisf 
(cf. 6.), 10, murdem, mura. 

There are three conjugations: (a) with prefixes: 1. 
sing./pl. ti, 2. sing./pl. ni , 3. o; (b) with suffixes and 
prefixes: 1. sing./pl. -dr, 2. sing./pl. em, 3. sing./pl. 
ye-; and (c) a periphrastic conjugation with an auxiliary 
verb n “to speak, think, be”, belonging to the second 
conjugation treated as a suffix. The aorist has no 
affix: sing. 1. ti-re “I arrive”, 2. ni-re, 3. Hi, pi. 1. ti- 
r-o. 2. ni-r-o , 3. ll-o, lli-du. The perfect has the desinence 
-de (northern dialects) and -d (southern dialects): la-n- 
dr-de “I have seen”, 2. la-n-dm-me, 3. la-ye-n-ne, etc. 
The progressive has -i, -e in the north and -gi in the 
south: 1. sing, la-n-r-e, 2. la-n-i , 3. layi-n-i , etc. 

Negative forms of the verb are -o in the north and 
-ni, -ne in the south, e.g. la-n-ro “I have not seen”. 

The prefix t-/d- forms passive and pronominal 
derived verbs, and su- forms causative verbs. 

The normal word order for syntactic groups is SOV. 

Already in 1853 Barth discovered not only the close 


relationship of Tuda and Tubu but also a relation¬ 
ship between Tubu-Tuda and Kanuri. Reinisch, who 
later became a specially eminent scholar in the field 
of Cushitic languages, published in 1873 a study- 
attempting to prove the monogenesis of the languages 
of the world, beginning from, amongst others, Tubu- 
Tuda. The thesis is unsustainable, but many scholars 
up to the present have investigated as a hypothesis 
genetic links between the Saharan languages and the 
Hamito-Semitic ones (e.g. Petracek). In comparison 
with Kanuri, Tubu-Tuda retains certain archaisms, 
including the third conjugation with pronominal pre¬ 
fixes which links up with Beri/Zaghawa, e.g. Tuda 
1. pi. ti-n, 2. pi. -ni and Zaghawa 1. pi. te-, 2. pi. le 
< *ne, but it also shows some innovations, inter alia, 
in regard to the consonants. Together with Beri 
(Zaghawa), Berti and Beli (Bideyat), Tubu-Tuda and 
Kanuri form the language family earlier called “east¬ 
ern Saharan languages” (Lukas 1939, i, 1951-2), later 
changed to “central Saharan” (Greenberg 1954). In 
regard to contacts with Arabic and Berber, borrow¬ 
ings from these are relatively few. 

Bibliography: H. Barth, in feitschr. fur allgemeine 
Erdkunde, ii (1854), 384-7; idem, Sammlung und Bear- 
beitung Central-Afrikanischer Vokabularien, Gotha 1862-3, 
repr. 1971; L. Reinisch, Der einheitliche Ursprung der 
Sprachen der Alien Welt ... mil fugrundelegung des Teda, 
Vienna 1873; H. Carbou, La region du Tchad et du 
Ouadai\ Paris 1912, ii, 213-90, Etude pratique de la 
langue Toubou; J. Lukas, Genesis der Verbalformen im 
Kanuri und Teda, in WfKM, xxxiv (1927), 91-104; 
P. Jourdan, Notes grammatical et vocabulaire de la langue 
Daza, London 1935; Ch. Le Coeur, Le Tibesti et les 
Teda: une circoncision, in Jnal. de la Soc. des Africanistes, 
v (1935), 41-60, with “remarques sur la langue 
Teda” at 51-60; idem, Dictionnaire ethnographique teda, 
precede d’un lexique franfais-teda , Paris 1950; Lukas, 
Umrisse einer ostsaharanischen Sprachgruppe , in Afrika und 
LJbersee , xxxvi (1951-2), 3-7; idem, Tubu-Texte und 
Ubungsstiicke, in ibid., xxxviii (1953-5), 1-16, 53-68, 
121-34; idem, Die Sprache der Tubu in der zenlralen 
Sahara , Berlin 1953; Ch. and M. Le Coeur, Grammaire 
de textes Teda-Daza , Dakar 1956; A.N. Tucker and 
B.M.A. Bryan, The non-Bantu languages of North-Eastern 
Africa , Oxford 1956; eidem, Linguistic analyses. The 
non-Bantu languages of North-Eastern Africa, Oxford 1966; 
J. Greenberg, The languages of Africa, The Hague- 
Bloomington 1966; K. Petracek, Phonologische Systeme 
der zentralsaharanischen Sprachen {Vokalische Phoneme ), in 
D. Cohen (ed.), Melanges Marcel Cohen, The Hague 
1970, 389-96; idem, Die Grenzen des Semito-Hamitischen. 
Die zentralsaharanischen und semitohamitischen Sprachen in 
phonologischer Hinsicht, in ArO, xl (1972), 6-50; idem, 
fur inneren Rekonstruktion des zentralsaharanischen Ver¬ 
bals)) stems, in Asian and African Linguistic Studies = Studia 
Orientalia Pragensia 9, Prague 1979, 93-127; N. Cyffer, 
The person elements in Saharan languages , in T. Scadeberg 
and M.L. Bender (eds.), Nilo-Saharan, Dordrecht 
1981, 185-200; Petracek, Leo Reinisch: der einheitliche 
Ursprung des Alien Welt und die Afrikanische Urheimat 
der Semitohamitischen und der semitischen Sprachen, in 
H.G. Mukarovsky (ed.), Leo Reinisch. Werk und Erbe, 
Vienna 1987, 309-22; idem, Das Saharanische und die 
Nilo-Saharanische Sprachfamilie, Prague 1989. 

(A. Zaborski) 

TUDJIB, Banu, an Arab family, several mem¬ 
bers of which achieved distinction in Muslim 
Spain both under the Umayyads and in the period 
of the Muluk al-TawcVif [</.#.], when two taifas led by 
them emerged, the Banu Hashim of Saragossa and 
the Banu Sumadih of Almeria. 
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Ibn Hazm in his Djamhara classifies the tribe of 
Tudjrb as part of Kahtan or Yemen, established since 
the Arab conquest in the regions of Saragossa, 
Calatayud and Daroca, i.e. in the north-east of the 
peninsula, the Ebro valley, the “Upper Frontier” (al- 
thaghr al~a e la [see thughur. 2J. The nisba al-Tudjlbl 
survived the reconquista amongst the Mudejares; thus 
in Arabic legal documents of the 12th century from 
Huesca or its district (Huesca had been reconquered 
in 491/1096 [see washka]), a good number of the 
Muslim witnesses have this nisba. 

It seems that this northeastern region, with its cap¬ 
ital at Saragossa, was largely settled by Arabs accounted 
Yemeni in genealogy, from the time when the leader 
of the opposition against the Syrian Kaysl Baldj [g.v.] 
in 124/742 was a certain c Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Alkama 
of Lakhm. It was a region held only with difficulty 
by the amirs in Cordova, one frequently in rebellion, 
with the Yemeni chiefs at times intriguing with the 
Franks, as when Charlemagne was tempted to send 
an expedition against Saragossa in 778. From this 
same century members of the Banu Tudjrb are men¬ 
tioned. According to Ibn Hazm, the TudjTbids who 
assumed power in the Upper March from the 4th/10th 
century onwards issued from a certain ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Muhadjir, whose brother had entered Spain with 
Musa b. Nusayr in 93/712; and before this century, 
another branch of TudjTbids, the Banu Salama, had 
for a while held local power at Huesca, until a rising 
provoked by their cruelties had in 182/798 put an 
end to their rule. 

The Arab preponderance in the March came largely 
to an end at the close of the 8th century, when muwal- 
lad families like the Banu KasT [y.j>.], originally from 
the eastern part of the March, around Arnedo and 
Tudela, rose to prominence, Musa b. Musa b. KasT 
being recognised as governor of Saragossa in 237/852. 
The amirs in Cordova never ceased to intervene in 
the region, supporting faithful governors, trying to re¬ 
assume control of various towns or to attack the Chris¬ 
tians, but the history of the region during the 3rd/9th 
century is one of confusion, local revolts, changes of 
governors, etc., probably with important lines of the 
Arabs continuing even though muwallads held the cen¬ 
tre stage there. It may possibly be that the central 
government wished to rely more on pure Arab support 
against the muwallad strength, for in the 870s the amir 
Muhammad attached the Banu Tudjrb to his service 
(; istana ( a ), confirming their chief, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
‘Abd al-‘AzTz, over his own kawm , restoring to him 
several places in the March, notably Daroca and Cala¬ 
tayud, and entrusting to them the task of fighting for 
the central power against a payment of 100 dinars for 
each campaign. This alliance seems to have achieved 
the eclipse of the Banu KasT, for after 276/889-90 
the TudjTbids held the governorship of Saragossa, until 
312/924 under ‘Abd al-Rahman’s son Abu Yahya 
Muhammad, called al-A‘war or al-Ankar. 

The family’s power was now solidly enough estab¬ 
lished for it to survive the centralising policies of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III, who launched expeditions of 323/935 
and 325/937 with the aim of asserting direct central 
power over Saragossa and reducing the TudjTbids to 
obedience, especially as their head had recently allied 
with the Christian monarch of Leon, Ramiro II. The 
two TudjTbids ruling in Daroca and Calatayud were 
executed, but some fifty other members of the family 
were amnestied; Muhammad b. Hashim in Saragossa 
submitted and was allowed to retain his governorship 
on the favourable conditions that he broke off relations 
with the Christians, remained faithful to the caliph and 


paid tribute. A kadi of the town, Ma‘n b. Muhammad, 
who was a TudjTbid, is mentioned, and may have been 
a distant connection of the Banu Sumadih branch, 
important in the 5th/11th century and amongst whom 
the unusual name Ma c n was common. 

Shortly afterwards, Muhammad b. Hashim was cap¬ 
tured temporarily by the forces of Leon at their vic¬ 
tory of Simancas in 327/939, and after this c Abd 
al-Rahman ceased to intervene personally in the 
March, leaving it to the great aristocratic military 
families there and conceding a considerable degree of 
autonomy to them. Amongst these families were the 
two branches of the TudjTbids at Saragossa and 
Daroca, Muhammad b. Hashim having received, 
before his death in 338/950, the titles of wazlr and 
ka 3 id of the Upper March. Under al-Hakam II, the 
TudjTbids appear frequently in the pages of the extant 
part of Ibn Hayyan’s Muktabis , especially detailed on 
life at the court and in the central government for 
the years 360-5/971-5; it seems that the caliph, not 
wholly sure of their fidelity, tried to divert them into 
posts at court or into participation in the expeditions 
to the Maghrib. 

It is difficult to follow the fortunes of the TudjTbids 
in the time of Ibn AbT ‘Amir. In the latter’s strug¬ 
gle of 369/980 with Ghalib, governor in Medinaceli, 
TudjTbids were found on both sides. One member of 
the family, Ma‘n b. ‘Abd al-‘AzTz, called jaris al J Arab 
“champion of the Arabs”, was especially close to al- 
Mansur, who nevertheless eventually had him executed. 
The by now very numerous TudjTbids apparently kept 
their control of the March, although details of who 
filled which governorship there are lacking. They even 
extended their power, so that in 396/1006, a TudjTbid, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Sumadih, of a branch dif¬ 
ferent from the main one, had managed to supplant 
at Huesca the muwallad Banu ShabrTt, who had held 
it for most of the 4th/10th century. 

The same obscurity surrounds the circumstances 
of the beginnings of the TudjTbid taifa at Saragossa 
during the final crisis of the Umayyad caliphate, except 
that it was the branch which went back to Yunus b. 
‘Abd al-‘AzTz of Daroca, executed by the caliph in 325/ 
937, which now came to power in the Ebro valley. 
This last had been one of al-Mansur’s generals latterly 
and had been much involved in the intrigues and 
fighting of the various claimants and pretenders in 
the last days of the caliphate, possibly receiving from 
the first Hammudid caliph ‘AlT al-Nasir (405-8/1015- 
18) the titles and honorifics of al-Hadjib , al-Mansur and 
Dhu ’l-Riyasatayn. He established a strong power on 
the March, expelling from Huesca Muhammad b. 
Sumadih, who retired to Valencia and whose son Ma‘n 
founded a little later a taifa at Almeria [see sumadih, 
banu, in Suppl.J. He surrounded himself with famous 
secretaries and nominated governors for secondary 
towns (including Sulayman b. Hud, future founder of 
the Banu Hud of Saragossa [see hudids], now found 
first at Tudela and then at Lerida). He felt the pres¬ 
sure of Sane ho the Great of Navarre, and it was 
probably this which led to an alliance with the Counts 
of Barcelona and with Castile, sealed by a matrimo¬ 
nial alliance between the two dynasties, apparently 
celebrated at Saragossa under the presidency of the 
TudjTbid amir. 

Al-Mundhir I’s son Yahya succeeded him briefly 
414-20/1023-9, also with the title of Hadj.ib and the 
honorific of al-Muzaffar, on the ‘Amirid model, and 
was the first taifa ruler (apart from the Hammudids) 
to mint his own coins, with his simple ism and title 
of Hadjib, and recognising as suzerains such figures 
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as the Hammudid al-Kasim al-Ma’mun and the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham III al-Mu £ tadd, established 
in Cordova in 420/1029. Yahya’s son and successor 
al-Mundhir II (420-30/1029-39) also minted dinars 
and fractional dinars, with his lakab “of delegation”, 
Mu £ izz al-Dawla, and acknowledging Hisham III, to 
whom he gave protection at Lerida after his expulsion 
from Cordova in 422/1031 till his death there in 
428/1036 and who served as a legitimising authority 
for his rule. Hisham’s disappearance meant that a 
dirham of 430/1038-9 has al-Mundhir’s own name 
plus a lakab of caliphal resonance, al-Mansur. 

These changes certainly had a political significance. 
In that same year, al-Mundhir II was assassinated by 
another Tudjfbid, a military commander called c Abd 
Allah b. al-Hakam, on the pretext that al-Mundhir 
had refused to recognise the “fake caliph” Hisham II 
who had been proclaimed at Seville by the £ Abbadids 
[q.vi\ in 427/1035 and who had been theoretically 
recognised by various other heads of laifas. This £ Abd 
Allah belonged to the branch of the governors of 
Saragossa in the 4th/10th century, Muhammad al- 
Ankar, etc., with a common ancestor of the two lines 
in the later 3rd/9th century. Leaving aside the question 
of the recognition of the “fake” Umayyad caliph of 
Seville, the incident seems to point to internal rival¬ 
ries within the Tudjfbid family, at the side of their 
tribal cohesion; the Bayan al-mughrib states that other 
Tudjfbids had reproached al-Mundhir II for being the 
son of a Berber mother, from the lineage of the Dh u 
’1-Nunids of Toledo, leading one to think that the 
Tudjfbids remained generally endogamous and con¬ 
sidered Yahya’s marriage as a misalliance. 

£ Abd Allah b. al-Hakam, in line with his apparent 
“political programme”, minted money (dirham of 430/ 
1039) in the name of the Umayyad caliphal claimant 
Hisham al-Mu’ayyad, with his own name appearing 
merely as al-Had^ib £ Abd Allah. But the murder of 
his predecessor seems to have provoked a reaction and 
even a rising against him in Saragossa. The amir of 
Toledo, Isma £ fl b. Ph i ’1-Nun, maternal uncle of the 
dead man, and Sulayman b. Hud, a commander, also 
of Yemeni lineage and one who appears to have been 
the most influential person in the amfrate, marched 
on Saragossa, and after a twenty-eight days’ reign, 
the last Tudjfbid had to flee for refuge in the fortress 
of Rueda de Jalon, and at an uncertain date, prob¬ 
ably in Muharram 431 /October 1039, the second taifa 
dynasty at Saragossa began, that of the Banu Hud. 

The subsequent fate of £ Abd Allah is unknown, 
although the Banu Sumadih subsisted in Almeria, and 
it may be that certain members of the family from 
Saragossa reached the Almeria court. According to 
the Bayan , when the first ruler there, Ma £ n b. Sumadih, 
died in 443/1052, “his cousins the Tudjfbids” replaced 
him by his son Muhammad. We have no informa¬ 
tion on the Tudjfbid family members in the Ebro 
basin, although as we have seem, the nisba survived 
there widely. Also, at least one other family of promi¬ 
nence, the Banu Abf Dirham, kadis at Huesca for 
almost the whole of the 5th/11th century, claimed 
membership of the Banu Tudjfb. 
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al-TUDJIBI, c Alam al-Din Abu ’l-Kasim b. Yusuf 

b. Muhammad al-Balansf al-Sabtf (b. at Ceuta ca. 
670/1271, d. ca. 730/1329), North African scholar 
and author of a Bamamad). 

He studied in Ceuta with Ibn Abi ’1-Rabf £ , al- 
Kabturf, Ibn al-Murahhal and Ibn al-Shat. He trav¬ 
elled to the East and to al-Andalus, studying with 
famous masters, especially in the field of Hadith. He 
wrote several works, including a takyid on the Mu ( d)am 
masha’ikhihi ft talab al-hadith of c Abd al-Mu J min b. 
Khalaf al-Dimyatf al-Tunf (d. 705/1306) and another 
work called al-Targhib fi Tdfihad dedicated to the 
Marfnid sultan Abu SaTd c Uthman; but the works 
which made his reputation were a rihla called Mustafad 
al-rihla wa Tightirab (publ. by c Abd al-HafTz Mansur, 
Libya-Tunis 1395/1975), of which only the second 
part is extant, and a Bamamadj or Masfvyakha (publ. by 
idem, Libya-Tunis 1981), studied by A. Ramos. 
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in Awraq, iii (1980), 32-43, and in Al-Qantara , vii 

(1986), J 07-34. (Maribel Fierro) 

TUDMIR, a kura or province in the south¬ 
east of al-Andalus in the Umayyad period. The 
name is derived from that of Theodemir (or Theu- 
dimer), the last Visigoth governor, who delivered the 
province into the hands of the invading Muslim troops. 

The province of TudmFr has been identified with 
Aurariola, which is mentioned in the anonymous au¬ 
thor of Ravenna (7 th century), one of the eight prov¬ 
inces which make up the Spanorum patria. The capital 
of the province appears to have been Orihuela [see 
uryula], where Theodemir lived in earlier times. How¬ 
ever, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, during 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, it passed to Murcia 
which was itself founded in 210/825 (R. Pockington, 
Precisiones acerca de la fecha de la Jundacion de Murcia, in 
Horn. Prof. Torres Fontes, Murcia 1987, 1327-32). With j 
the fall of the Umayyad state the region lost the “offi- | 
cial” name of TudmFr and adopted the name of j 
Murcia, its principal town. Nevertheless, the name | 
TudmTr seems to have been used occasionally to refer 
to the region as a geographical entity. 

In this regard, much light can be found from evi¬ 
dence produced from biographical dictionaries. In the 
Umayyad period there was a preference for the name 
of the province rather than that of the town to indi¬ 
cate a place of origin for the individuals cited; see 
e.g. the Aktbar al-fukaha 3 of Ibn al-Harith (d. 361/971), 
where we find TudmFr three times, but never Murcia; 
or again the Ta’rifch of Ibn al-Faradl (d. 403/1012), 
where TudmFr appears twenty times and Murcia twice; 
in the Takmila of Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1260) the 
name TudmFr had almost completely disappeared (only 
seven people are reported to have come from TudmFr), 
though by contrast Murcia is mentioned more than 
110 times, this name being used not only to desig¬ 
nate the town but also the region or the district. 

Very little is known for certain about the charac¬ 
ter of Theodemir. Attempts have been made to iden¬ 
tify him with a certain Theodemir who is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Sixteenth Council of Toledo, but 
it is impossible to know whether that is the same per¬ 
son. Elsewhere, in a passage in the Cronica mozarabe 
del 754, he is reputed to have put to flight a Byzantine 
expedition during the joint reign of Egica and Witiza 
(700-2). However, this particular passage, which also 
contains an allusion to the treaty with c Abd al-'AzFz 
and other interesting information, appears to be an 
interpolation, and this throws its reliability into ques¬ 
tion. Finally, an Arab source like Ibn HabFb (ed. 

J. Aguade, 137) presents him as the lieutenant of the 
last Visigothic king, Roderic, mentioning him in con¬ 
nection with the Muslim landing in Spain. 

The only fact which is historically reliable is that 
Theodemir at the time of the Muslim conquest was 
the governor of a region to which he was to give his 
name, and that he surrendered to the invading troops 
by concluding a treaty with them. This pact, con¬ 
cerning whose terms see the bibliography below, has 
been preserved in four different versions in Arab 
sources, as well as in translation in a Spanish source. 
They all agree on the fact that the Pact of TudmFr 
was concluded in the month of Radjab 94/April 713, 
between Theodemir and ‘Abd al-‘AzFz, the son of 
Musa b. Nusayr [q.v.]. 

Since the historicity of this text is generally acknowl¬ 
edged, no-one seems to have noticed that the Arab 
chroniclers provided another account of the event 
which in no way confirms the authenticity of the Pact 


of TudmFr. In fact, there are in existence two dif¬ 
ferent versions of this affair. The first probably orig¬ 
inated in the work of Ahmad al-RazF (d. 344/955) 
and is reproduced in numerous Arab chronicles such 
as Bayan of Ibn TdharF, the Kamil of Ibn al-AthFr, 
the Najh of al-MakkarF, the Akhbar madjmu'a or the 
fragment attributed to Ibn Abi ’l-Fayyad; it is even 
in Christian sources like the De rebus Hispanie of Jimenez 
de Rada and the Cronica de 1344 (which recapitulates 
passages of the Cronica del Moro Rasis). This version is 
the most detailed and consistently indicates that the 
conquest of TudmFr was led by a contingent of the 
army which had disembarked with Tank in 92/ 
711, and that after having dislodged Theodemir in 
the open country they surrounded him in Orihuela, 
where he ended up surrendering on reputedly favour¬ 
able terms. The second version, attributed to Mu'awiya 
b. Hisham al-ShabanisF (4th/10th century) and trans¬ 
mitted by Ibn Hayyan (d. 469/1076 [#.?'.]), identifies 
the conqueror of TudmFr as a son of Musa b. Nusayr 
by the name of c Abd al-A c la, and not ‘Abd al- c AzFz 
(Ibn ‘Askar, in J. Vallve, Une jiiente important'e de la his- 
toria de al-Andalus , in And., xxxi [1966], 244-5; Ibn al- 
KhatFb, Ihata, i, 100; al-MakkarF, Najh, i, 275). 

Within an historical narrative the Pact of TudmFr 
is only mentioned twice. It occurs in the Tars? of al- 
c UdhrF (4, tr. E. Molina Lopez, La cora de Tudmlr segun 
al J Udii ( s. id), in CHI, iii [1972], 53-60), and in the 
Cronica de 1344 (153-4). In both these instances it 
seems clear that the text of the Pact has been inter¬ 
polated a posteriori in favour of the use of a pre-existing 
narrative, which not only did not contain this pas¬ 
sage but which also set out the facts in a form which 
is incompatible with the established facts of the Pact: 
in the Tars?, and also in the Cronica, it is a question 
of the narrative of Ahmad al-RazF, clumsily modified 
with the deceptive intention of making it accommo¬ 
date the terms of the Pact. The difference between 
al- c UdhrF and the Cronica de 1344 lies in the place 
chosen for the interpolation. Whereas the geographer 
of Almeria kept the chapter given over to the con¬ 
quest of TudmFr by the forces of Tarik, the transla¬ 
tors of the Cronica del Moro Rasis, from which the 
Cronica de 1344 was incontestably taken, preferred the 
passage where c Abd al-‘AzFz appeared for the first 
time, when he was sent by his father from Merida 
to reconquer Seville. However, as already observed, 
the modifications made were not very successful in 
that al-‘UdhrF. the only one to reproduce the para¬ 
graph about the conquest of TudmFr, forgot to sup¬ 
press the sentence of al-RazF. In this he indicated that 
after the capture of Orihuela, the Muslims had writ¬ 
ten to Tarik to give him an account of the victory 
without realising that c Abd al-‘AzFz would logically 
have had to write to his father, who at that time was 
in Andalusia, where he was thought to have con¬ 
cluded the Pact. The Cronica de 1344, on the other 
hand, adopted the entire narration of al-RazF on the 
conquest of the Iberian peninsula by the Muslims, 
without realising that the region of TudmFr, thanks 
to the interpolation, appeared to have been conquered 
twice, the first time by the forces of Tarik and the 
second time by c Abd al-‘AzFz b. Musa, who suddenly 
reappears on the scene having been sent by his father 
to Seville, fighting against the people of Orihuela. 
Whether or not it is authentic it is clear that the Pact 
of TudmFr is a document which does not completely 
tally with what the Andalusian chroniclers relate about 
the Muslim conquest. 

As for Theodemir, we see him subsequently mar¬ 
rying off his daughter to a client of the Umayyads, 
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c Abd al-Djabbar b. Khattab, who came to Andalusia 
with the troops of Baldj in 123/741. He in turn, after 
living for a time in Cordova, moved to Tudmir, where 
he married the previously-mentioned daughter of 
Theodemir. His descendants, the Banu Khattab. 
formed one of the richest and most important fami¬ 
lies of the region, but it is not certain that the eponym 
Khattab b. 'Abd al-Djabbar was the outcome of the 
marriage of his father with the daughter of Theodemir 
(L. Molina, Los Banu Jattab y los Banu Abi tamra (siglos 
ii-viii/viii-xw), in EOBA, v [1992], 289-307). For the gen¬ 
eral history of the region, see mursiya. 
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Murcia 1987, ii, 1085-98; S. Gutierrez Llorte, La 
formacion de Tudmir desde la periferia del estado isldmico, 
in Cuademos de Madlnat al-^ahrd 3 , iii (1991), 9-21; 
A. Carmona, Una cuarta version de la capitulacion de 
Tudmir, in Sharq al-Andalus, ix (1992), 11-17; 
P. Chalmeta, Invasion y islamizacion, Madrid 1994, 
214-17. (L. Molina) 

TUFAN [see nuh]. 

TUFANG [see barud. v.]. 

TUFAYL b. 'AWF, or b. Ka'b, b. Khalaf, Abu 
Kurran, al-Ghanawi (Ghanl being a clan of Kays 
'Aylan), also designated al-Muhabbir and Tufayl al- 
Khayl on account of the prominence which he 
accorded the horse in his descriptive verses, pre- 
Islamic poet, apparently of a middle Djahill floruit, 
and of an age with Aws b. Hadjar. He often vies 
with this latter for originary status of the “inter-tribal 
chain of ruwaT (for which designation, see J.E. 
Montgomery, The deserted encampment in ancient Arabic 
poetry: a nexus of topical comparisons, in JSS, xl [1995], 
283-316), which stretched in an unbroken line of suc¬ 
cession to at least Kuthayyir 'Azza, if not al-Farazdak 
[q.vv.\. According to Sezgin, GAS, ii, 210, on the 
authority of Abu ’1-Faradj in the AghanI, his death is 
to be dated to after ca. A.D. 608, as indicated by a 
threnody for Huraym b. Sinan. Krenkow (Tufail al - 
Ganawl, in JRAS, [1907], 816-20) established a con¬ 
nection between a ba’iyya by the mukhadram [^.y.] Zayd 
al-Khayl (chieftain of a clan of Tayyi* [<?.tf.]), in cel¬ 
ebration of a victorious raid inflicted upon the 'Amir 
[< 7 .y.], whose confederates the Ghani were, and the 
splendid bd’iyya of 77 verses which Tufayl dedicated 
to a punitive raid on the Tayyi\ This flyting is the 
first kaslda [q.v] in al-Akhfash al-Asghar’s anthology 
Kitab al-Ikhtiyarayn (ed. Fakhr al-Dfn Kabawa, Damas¬ 


cus 1974) [see mukhtarat. i]. It is this version of the 
poem (it contains three more verses than the version 
recorded in Tufayl’s Dlwan, ed. Muhammad 'Abd al- 
Kadir Ahmad, Beirut 1968) which Krenkow (op. cit.) 
mistakenly identified as “a poem from the Asma'iyyat 
in the recension and with the comments of Ibn al- 
Sikkft”, a mistake which persists in his incomplete edi¬ 
tion and translation of the dlwan (The poems of Tufail 
ibn ( Auf al-Ghanawi and at-Tirrimah ibn Hakim at-Td 3 yi, 
London 1927). 

Tufayl’s surviving works are occasional, predomi¬ 
nantly celebrating the bellicose achievements of his 
tribe, especially those inflicted on the Tayyib Their 
occasional nature attests to the perseverance, in his 
poems and those of al-Nabigha al-Dja'dr [q.v], of a 
tradition in contradistinction to the camel cult which 
dominates much of late Djahill verse, a tradition per¬ 
sisting in the celebration of the horse as aristocratic 
and cultural emblem. 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(J.E. Montgomery) 

TUFAYLl (a.), in mediaeval Arabic literature an 
uninvited guest and/or a social parasite, 
whose behaviour constitutes tatfil. 

The tufayll was one of the most popular character 
types in the Arabic adab genre. This genre, designed 
to be at once informative and entertaining, possessed 
a distinctive discourse in which verse and prose co¬ 
existed with materials ranging from the legal to the 
philosophical, but where the anecdote reigned supreme. 
Adab works extended from the monographic (dealing 
with one subject or character type) to the encyclopaedic 
(with various subjects and characters), through the 
intermediate (with one character trait displayed in a 
variety of social types). 

The tufayll appears in all these adab texts, taking 
his place alongside other character types, such as 
misers and wise fools. In the encyclopaedic and inter¬ 
mediate adab collections, which tend to be organised 
in a descending hierarchical social order, these types 
appear at the end of the works with other marginal 
persons like women. 

The monographic books, dedicated as they are to 
one character type, in this case the tufayll, are more 
comprehensive in their vision. The classic text, that 
of the polymath al-Khatlb al-Baghdadf (d. 463/1071 
[<?.y.]), treats the reader to a variety of materials 
describing the tufayll. This view is confirmed by the 
encyclopaedic volumes as well as by al-Kawl al-nabll 
bi-dhikr al-tatjil of al-Akfahsf (d. 808/1405). 

Tatfil in the mediaeval Arab-lslamic imagination 
was broadly-based. In the anecdotal literature, it could 
cover a variety of actions, with the tufayll being some¬ 
one who abused a situation of hospitality. The actions 
could range from coming uninvited to social func¬ 
tions, to consuming more than one’s share of food 
or drink, or even to overstaying one’s welcome. This 
more social component of the act combines with a 
psychological element manifested in the tufayll’ s obses¬ 
sive attachment to food. 

The anecdotal data is enriched by lexicographical 
information. In addition to the derivation of the word 
(either a nisba referring to Tufayl, a man of Kufa 
who attended receptions without an invitation, or as 
a noun derived from the verbal root tf-l), the lexi¬ 
cographical materials make a distinction between some¬ 
one who comes in uninvited while people are eating 
(warish) and one who comes in uninvited while peo¬ 
ple are drinking (waghil). Other terms define the act 
of taking out food or treat of greediness or over¬ 
eating. These terms appear to be restricted to the 
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lexicographical domain, while the generic term of 
tufayll covers all these acts in the anecdotal literature. 

Like many other adab categories, tatfil features a 
prototypical character who embodies the values in¬ 
herent in the category: Bunan. Bunan serves not only 
as a hero of anecdotes but as an eloquent spokesman, 
justifying tatfil and giving advice to the potential tufayll. 

But an uninvited guest could find comfort in the 
fact that the Prophet Muhammad himself brought 
uninvited guests along with him to functions to which 
he had been invited. HacHths mentioning this endow 
tatfil with a morally ambiguous flavour, itself tied to 
the high value of hospitality in Arab culture. This 
moral ambiguity permits the tufayti to be a ludic char¬ 
acter who can play with, among others, legal and j 
theological materials. The wit inherent in such games I 
brings the tufayll close to many of his textual neigh- | 
bours in classical Arabic literature. 

Bibliography: Akfahsi, al-Kawl al-nabil bi-dhikr al- 
tatjil , ed. Mustafa ‘Ashur, Cairo 1989?; al-Khatfh 
al-Baghdadr, al-TatJil wa-hikayat al-tufayliyyln wa- 
akhbaruhum wa-nawadir kalamihim wa-adfdruhum, ed. 
Kazim al-Muzaffar, Nadjaf 1966; Fedwa Malti- 
Douglas, Structure and organization in a monographic Adab 
work: al-Tatfil of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, in JNES y xl 
(1981), 227-45; eadem, Maqamat and Adab: ‘54/- 
Maqama al-Madlriyya ” of al-Hamadhani , in JAOS , cv 
(1985), 247-58. (Fedwa Malti-Douglas) 

al-TUFAYLI, AbQ Sa'Id ‘Uthman, called Ibn 
Darradj, a client of the Yemeni tribe of Kinda, a 
fantastic character, something of a poet, who 
lived in the time of the caliph al-Ma’mun (early 
3rd/9th century). 

He was one of various people with this nickname 
of al-Tufayl(r) “parasite, intruder at a feast”, the first 
said to have been a Kufan called Tufayl al-'AnPis 
(or al-ATas), from the Banu ‘Abd Allah of Ghatafan, 
who lived in Umayyad times [see tufayl!]. Like others 
of this class, Ibn Darradj was a shameless intruder 
at feasts to which he had not been invited; and as 
an adlb and poet of some talent, he was numbered 
amongst the wittiest of the parasites. In the notice on 
him in the Aghanl (Dar al-Kutub, xvi, 251-3), Ahu 
’1-Faradj al-Isfahan! gives several amusing anecdotes 
about this amusing character, even buffoon. Concern¬ 
ing how he would act if he were forbidden to enter a 
house where a feast was taking place, he replied, “I 
would kick up such a noise with my lamentations that 
the master of the house would see this as an evil 
augury' and, in the end, let me in”. He related that, 
one day, in the company of his son, he met a funeral 
cortege in which was a woman, weeping in these 
terms, “They are taking him to a place where he will 
have neither bed, nor carpet, nor hospitality, nor bed 
covering, nor bread and wine”. His son said to him, 
“Father, they must be leading this cortege to our own 
house!”. 

Ibn Darradj was clearly proud of his role as a 
tufayll , since two verses lauding tatfil (the status of 
parasite) are attributed to him: 

“O joy of being a parasite, may you last for ever, 
become rooted within me and never leave me, 

For it is you which fulfils my wishes and consoles 
me in my cares”. 

Bibliography : See also LA, s.v. t-f~l\ Djahiz, Baydn, 
Cairo 1348/1949, iii, 221; Fouad Boustany, Da* brat 
al-mdarif, iii, 57. (A. Ben Abdesselem) 

TUFFAH (a.) is the apple, Pyrus malus, Rosaceae. 

It descends from the asiatic Pyrus species and has 
spread in numerous varieties and cultivated forms, 
which have their centre of frequency in the Cauca¬ 


sus and in Turkestan. Most authors name the Syrian 
apples as the best ones, e.g. al-Tha c alibT, Lata*if, ed. 
de Jong, 95: “To Syria’s particularities belong the 
apples. They are proverbial because of their beauty 
and scent. Every year 3,000 crates of these apples 
are delivered to the caliphs. It is said that those of 
‘Irak have a stronger scent than those of Syria”; and 
ibid., 132: “The widely-travelled Abu Dulaf al-Khaz- 
radjr declares in a disputation that he could not wish 
for himself anything better than Syrian apples. The 
caliph al-Ma J mun is said to have declared: ‘The apple 
combines gleaming yellow, golden red and silvery 
white. The senses enjoy it: the eye because of its 
beauty, the olfactory organ because of its scent ( c arf), 
the sense of taste because of its gout’” (al-Kazwml, 
Ad^a'ib, i, 250, 11. 11-13). Numerous poetic verses on 
the apple are given by al-Nuwayrl, Nihaya , xi, 162-7. 

The next-best varieties, according to the geogra¬ 
phers, were al-tuffah al-isfahanl, al-kufam (from Bayt 
Kufa near Damascus, and thus a variety of the Syrian 
I apple), then al-malati, al-miskl, al-damanl (from Daman 
! in Mesopotamia). For these names, see de Goeje’s 
glossary in BGA, iv, 197. The last-mentioned variety 
is also praised hy Yakut: it is said to be proverbial 
because of its redness. For the excellent culture of 
apples in Persia, see Schwarz, Iran, 879-80, where a 
long list of places of origin is given. Because of their 
long storage life, these apples could be transported 
over long distances. The fact that they were given as 
valuable presents in Baghdad is also an indication of 
their great value. It is said that, at Istakhr, apples 
were grown whose one half had a sweet taste, the 
; other a sour one. 

In Egypt, on the other hand, the indigenous apples 
were said to be small and bad, and to have been 
but little cultivated (‘Abd al-Latff, IJada , ed. de Sacy, 
Paris 1810, 36, 117). In former days, it must have 
been as it is now: the Egyptian apples ripen early 
and quickly and therefore are not tasty (M. Schnehel, 
Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten, Munich 1925, 
314). It seems, however, that the cultivation of apples 
in Egypt was quite important in the early Islamic 
period, e.g. in the monastery of St. Antony, see Abu 
Salih al-Armanl, The churches and monasteries of Egypt , 
tr. Evetts, Oxford 1895, 160; for references from 
Arabic papyri, see A. Grohmann, in ArO, xiv, 213. 
In the funduk Dar al-Tuffah of the fruit market in 
Cairo, the imported apples were stored, auctioned and 
resold (al-MaknzI, Khitat, Cairo 1270/1853-4, ii, 89, 
102-3). The list in Dozy, Suppl., i, 118, shows that 
I the word tuffah can also indicate quite different plants. 

In pharmacology, it was mainly the skin that w'as 
| used. The carrier of the scent of ripe apples is the 
ethereal oil in the skins. The leaves, blossoms and 
twigs are astringent, the unripe fruit more so than 
the ripe ones. The juice squeezed from the leaves is 
useful against poisons, while the blossoms strengthen 
the brains “in a miraculous way”. Sabur b. Sahl, al- 
Akrabadhin al-saghlr, ed. O. Kahl, Leiden 1994, de- 
I scrihes some preparations: fruit puree of apples 
awarish al-tuffah), no. 255, apple juice (sharab al- 
i tuffah), no. 318, and apple sauce ( rubb al-tuffah), 
no. 327. 

Bibliography: Ishak b. Sulayman al-IsraTlf, 
K. al-Aghdhiya, Frankfurt 1986, ii, 186-90 (almost 
wholly citations from Galen); Ibn Samadjun, Dpami 1 
al-adwiya al-mufrada, Frankfurt 1992, iv, 163-4; IdrTsT, 
al-QidmP li-sifat ashtdt al-nabdt, Frankfurt 1995, ii/2, 
476-7; A. Dietrich, Dioscurides triumphans , Gottingen 
1988, i, 86, 87, with many examples. 

(A. Dietrich) 
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al-JUFI 


ai -TUFI, Nadjm al-Din Abu ’l-Rabi* Sulayman 
b. c Abd al-KawT b. c Abd al-Karim al-Sarsarl al- 
Baghdadl (b. 675/1276-77 [?], d. Radjab 716/Sept.- 
Oct. 1316), Hanbali legal scholar, especially in 
usul, known in modern times particularly for his maslaha 
(public interest) theory. The vocalisation “al-Tawfi”, 
used in Brockelmann and a number of other Western 
sources, is incorrect (see Ibn Hadjar, Durar, ii, 249). 

He was born in an otherwise unattested town Tufa, 
near Sarsar, which in turn is not far from Ba gh dad. 
He had his first education in grammar and Hanbali 
fikh in his home town and in Sarsar. In 691/1282-3 
he moved to Baghdad, where he continued his study 
of grammar and fikh and also attended courses in 
hadxth and other fields, including logic. After an inter¬ 
lude in Damascus, where he arrived in 704/1304-5 
and studied with inter alios Ibn Taymiyya and the 
hadzth scholar al-MizzT [q.w], he moved on to Cairo 
in 705/1305-6 (Ibn Radjab, DhayL ii, 367; the date 
707/1307-8, given by Ibn Maktum apud TakF al-Din 
al-FasT, Muntakpab, 59, is incorrect), where he studied 
hadxth with ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. Khalaf (d. 705/1306 
[see al-dimyatI]), law with the Hanbali kadi Tkudat 
Sa‘d al-Din al-Harithl (d. 711/1312), and grammar 
with Abu Hayyan al-Gharnatl (d. 745/1344 [^.z/.]). Al- 
Harithl appointed him as mu'id in the al-Mansuriyya 
and al-Nasiriyya madrasas. In Radjab 711 /Nov.-Dee. 
1311 he found himself in jail, as we know from some 
of the colophons of the ms. Berlin, Landberg 752, a 
collection of short treatises by al-Tufi. From the bio¬ 
graphical sources we know that he had been accused 
of ShlT leanings (rafd, including sabb al-sahaba ) and 
that he had a fall-out with Sa‘d al-Din al-Harithl, 
although which of these two events came first is 
unclear in the sources. At any rate, his case was 
referred to the authorities and he was subjected to a 
series of correctional punishments, including a few 
days in jail. It is almost certain that these two jail- 
ings are one and the same, especially since one of 
the pieces he wrote in the Sidjn Rahbat Bab al- c Id 
was an * akida —a common procedure for persons who 
wanted to demonstrate their “orthodoxy”. He was also 
banned from Cairo to Damascus, where, however, due 
to a invective he had written against the Damascenes, 
he could not go. So he went instead to Damietta and 
then to the town of Kus in Upper Egypt, a strongly 
Christian town in his time. There he read, as al- 
Adfuwl tells us (apud Ibn Hadjar, Durar, ii, 250), most 
of the books available in the local libraries, and there 
he also wrote a number of his own books. At the 
end of 714/March 1315 he went on his pilgrimage, 
stayed in Mecca and Medina for the year and repeated 
the hadjd}. In Medina he sought the acquaintance of 
al-Sakaklnl, the foremost Imam! scholar there (as 
reported by the historian of Medina, al-Matarl (d. 
741/1340), apud Ibn Radjab, DhayL ii, 370). From 
there he travelled to the Holy Land where he died 
in the city of Hebron. 

From among the more than fifty known works of 
al-Tufi, nineteen have been preserved, and of these 
nine have been printed. The bulk of his literary out¬ 
put is in the field of usul al-fikh, but as a polymath 
he wrote in many other fields, as well. His published 
works include: (1) al-Bulbul Ji usul al-fikh (Riyad 1383 
[1983] and reprints), a summary (mukhtasar) of Rawdat 
al-nafir wa-dfimnat al-mmafir of Ibn Kudama al-MakdisI 
(d. 620/1223 [^.z>.]); (2) Sharh Mukhtasar al-Rawda (ed. 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turkl, 3 vols., Beirut 
1407/1987), his commentary on his own summary; 
(3) K. al-Ta c yln ft sharh. al-Arba e in (ed. A.H.M. ‘Uthman, 
Beirut 1998), an excerpt of which has been published 


earlier several times (most recently as Risdlat al-lmam 
al-Tufi fi takdim al-maslaha fi Tmu ( dmalat c ala Tnass 
[annot. Djamal al-Din al-Kasiml al-Dimashkl, ed. 
Mahmud Abu Rayya, Cairo 1966]), because in it al- 
Tufi uses the tradition la daraf wa-la diraf as a legal 
maxim from w’hich he constructs a bold theory of 
utility (maslaha mursala ) which, he says, can supersede 
textual proofs; (4) c Alam al-djadhal fi Him al-dfxdal (ed. 
W. Heinrichs, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1408/1987), a trea¬ 
tise on the art of disputation, in which the largest 
chapter is devoted to a technical treatment of all 
disputations contained in the Kur’an; (5) al-Iksir fi 
Him al-tafsir (ed. ‘Abd al-Kadir Husayn, Cairo 1977), 
on the various disciplines, mainly linguistic, that con¬ 
tribute to a correct interpretation of the Kur*an; (6) al- 
Intisarat al-islamiyya ji kashf shubah al-Nasraniyya (ed. 
Ahmad HidjazI al-Sakka, as al-Intisarat al-islamiyya fi 
Him mukaranat al-adyan , Cairo 1983), a refutation of a 
Christian attack on the Kur’an; (7) Mawadid al-hays fi 
fawadid Imri 3 al-Kays (ed. Mustafa ‘Ulayyan, ‘Amman 
1414/1994), an original literary critique of the poetry 
of Imru* al-Kays [q.v\, (8) al-Sa e ka al-ghadabiyya fi Tradd 
c ala munkiri T c arabiyya (ed. Muhammad b. Khalid al- 
Fadil, Riyadh 1997); (9) Tafsir Suwar Kafi al-Kiyama , 
al-Naba\ al-Inshikak, al-Tarik (ed. ‘All Husayn al- 
Bawwab, Riyadh 1992). 

The strangest feature of al-TufTs life was that he, 
a Hanbali jurist, was accused of ShI‘I leanings. One 
possible explanation would be that he really was a 
Shi*I and practiced Hanbali jurisprudence out of 
takiyya. This is not very likely, for three reasons: (a) 
ShTi scholars who practiced Sunni law usually opted 
for the ShafiT school; (b) he is not mentioned in the 
ShlT biographical literature before al-Kh"ansarI (d. 
1313/1895) (Rawdat, iv, 89-90), who takes his infor¬ 
mation from al-Suyutl ( Bughya, i, 599-600) and ex¬ 
presses doubts about al-Tufi”s Shl‘ism; and (c) some of 
the pieces of evidence adduced to prove his tashayyu c 
are clearly misattributed to al-Tufi (cf. Heinrichs, 
Gadal). It seems to be closer to the truth if we see 
al-Tufi as someone who is pained by the rifts in the 
Muslim community and tries to “rethink” Islamic his¬ 
tory in order to rectify, at least mentally, the mis¬ 
takes that were made in the past. He is, after all, 
part of the Hanbali renaissance that flourished as a 
religious and intellectual rallying-cry within, and 
against, the general climate of anxiety following the 
Mongol catastrophe. In his endeavour to do justice 
to other points of view he may have appeared too 
lenient to the more narrow-minded. His tendency to 
look for common ground is evident also from the fact 
that, in contradistinction to his teacher Ibn Taymiyya, 
he wrote a defence of logic and kalam, Daf c al-malam 
c an ahl al-mantik wa Tkalam (not extant, quoted in al- 
Isharat al-ilahiyya [see below], ms. Cairo, Dar, 687 
tafsir, fol. 195b). His “Christian” work is also of note 
in this respect. He is one of the few Muslim scholars 
who actually read in both the Old and New Testaments 
and, before he embarked on the above-mentioned 
refutation of a Christian polemic, he wrote critical anno¬ 
tations on the four Gospels, al-Tddlik c ala H-anatjjil al- 
arba e a (mss. Istanbul, Kopriilii 795, 2, and §ehit Ali 
2315, 4) which also contain an appendix with notes 
on Isaiah, Daniel, Jeremiah, and the twelve minor 
prophets. Although he is obviously intent on proving 
the incorrectness and internal contradictoriness of the 
Christian religion, he does suggest in another place the 
strange idea that Jesus might have been an angel rather 
than a prophet and that it was for this reason that 
his followers took him for a god ( e Alam al-fyadial, 154). 

One of his methods to insure the legitimacy of cer- 
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tain intellectual pursuits is to anchor them in the 
Kur’an. He does so in his work on disputation (see 
above) and also in his last great work, al-Isharat al- 
ilahiyya ila Tmabahith al-usuliyya (mss. Istanbul, Damad 
Molla 30, 2; Ragip Pa§a 23; Cairo, Dar 351 tqfsir 
Taymur ; Dar 687 tafsir, Aleppo, Ahmadiyya 758; 
Escurial 1372), where he passes the whole Kur’an in 
review to identify passages of relevance for both usul 
alfiikh and usul al-din. 

As a legal scholar, he insists on his own idflihad 
and shows considerable originality (for the Shark 
Mukktasar al-Rawda , cf. W. Haliaq, Usul al-fiqh , 194). 
He is best known for his audacious understanding of 
maslaha (utility, public interest), which made him famous 
among the early modernists. Rashid Rida published 
the relevant text (see above) in his journal al-Manar , 
ix (1324/1906), 745-70, and it has been reprinted 
several times since (cf. Mustafa Zayd, Maslaha , and 
M.H. Kerr, Islamic reform , 81-3, 97-102). 

One source describes al-Tufi as wearing Sufi" garb 
(Ji ziyy ohl alfakr, Ibn Maktum apud Ibn Radjab, Dhayl 
ii, 369), and in one place he mentions fukaha > ashabina 
al-Djilaniyyin (' Alam al-^adhal, 53), so that it would 
seem possible to identify him as a Kadirl. 

Bibliography : 1. Other important works in 
ms. Dar 3 al-kawlal-kablhft ’l-tahsin wa ’ l-takbih , Istan¬ 
bul, §ehit Aii 2315, 2; Mukktasar al-Tirmidhi, Cairo, 
Dar 487 hadith. 

2. Biographical sources. Safadl, al-Waft, vol. 
containing the letter sin, ms. Istanbul, Nuru Osma- 
niye 2720/3, fol. 165 a-b [not in the printed ed.]; 
idem, A e yan al J asr, facs. ed. F. Sezgin, 4 vols., Frank¬ 
furt 1990, i, 400-1; Ibn Radjab, al-Dhayl *ala Tabakat 
al-Hanabila, ed. Muh. Hamid al-Fikl, 2 vols., Cairo 
1372/1952-53, ii, 366-70; TakT al-Dln al-FasI, 
Ta'nkh *ulama 3 Baghdad al-musamma Muntakhab al- 
Mukktar [sc. of Ibn Raff], ed. 'Abbas al-'AzzawI, 
Baghdad 1357/1938; Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalanl, al- 
Durar al-kdmina, ed. Muh. Sayyid Djadd al-Hakk, 
5 vols., Cairo 1385/1966-67, ii, 249-52; Suyiitl, 
Bughyat al-wu ( at, ed. Muh. Abu ’I-FadI Ibrahim, 2 
vols., Cairo 1384/1964-65, i, 599-600; Kh"ansan, 
Rawdat al-dgannat , ed. Asad Allah Isma'fliyan, Tehran 
n.d., iv, 89-90. 

3. Studies. Mustafa Zayd, al-Maslaha ft * l-tashri < 
al-islami wa-jVadjm al-Din al-Tufi , 2nd ed. Cairo 
1384/1964; M.H. Kerr, Islamic reform, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1966; W. Heinrichs, Gadal bei at-Tufi. 
Eine Interpretation seiner Beispielsammlung, in fDMG, 
Supplement III, 1, Wiesbaden 1977, 463-73, W.B. 
Haliaq, Usul al-fiqh: beyond tradition, in Jnal. of Islamic 
Studies , iii (1992), 172-202; idem, A history of Islamic 
legal theories , Cambridge 1997, 128-9, 150-3. 

(W.P. Heinrichs) 

TUGGURT, conventionally Touggourt, a town in 
the Algerian Sahara situated 160 km/100 miles to 
the north-east of Ouargla (Wargla), 100 km/62 miles 
south-west of El-Oued and 208 km/128 miles south 
of Biskra (lat. 33° 08' N., long. 6° 04' E.). 

1. History. According to Ibn Khaldun, a splinter 
of the Berber tribe of the Rlgha gained control of 
all the region between Biskra and Ouargla, where it 
became mingled with other Zanata Berber elements. 
There were also Jews in the region. The town was 
for long dependent on the princes ruling the Ma gh rib 
or on the governors of Biskra, but, from the 14th to 
the 18th centuries, it was the capital of a vast region 
ruled by the Banu Djellab. A Moroccan prince, Sulay- 
man b. Djellab, related to tbe Marlnid family, hal¬ 
ted at Tuggurt on his return from the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, founded a mosque there and, with the aid of 


the local nomads, became recognised there as sover¬ 
eign ruler. The line of the Banu Djellab, whose tombs 
can still be seen in the “royal cemetery” of the town, 
ruled for four centuries, amongst various vicissitudes, 
partly due to dissensions amongst the local great fam¬ 
ilies and partly from outside intervention by the Turks. 
In the 16th century, the Beylerbeyi Salah Re5s plun¬ 
dered the town and exacted an annual tribute of 15 
slaves. In the 18th century, the Banu Djellab recog¬ 
nised the suzerainty of the Beys of Constantine, but 
without paying any tribute to them. Hence the Beys 
tried at various times to replace them by their own 
nominees, the Banu Gana of Biskra. Tuggurt was 
twice besieged, by Salah Bey in 1788 and by Ahmad 
Mamluk in 1821, but in vain. At the time of French 
colonial advance, Sulayman b. Dj ellab allied with the 
Sharif of Ouargla against the new enemy. A French 
column occupied Tuggurt in 1854 and installed a gar¬ 
rison there. In 1871, the garrison was massacred at 
the time of a revolt, although this last was rapidly 
suppressed. Tuggurt is now, in independent Algeria, 
part of the Territories of the South. 

2. Economic role. Tuggurt is the local capital of 
the Oued Rlgh, a vast trough of the Lower Sahara 
which benefits from artesian wells for irrigation and a 
great dryness of atmosphere favourable of high-quality 
dates, the Deglet Nour variety. Thus, with some 50 
large villages and two million palm trees, the Oued Rlgh 
is the leading date-producing region of the Sahara. 

The town also profits from its position on the 
Constantine-Biskra-Tuggurt-Ouargla axis, which has 
always been an important route; in mediaeval times, 
it was the departure point for the trans-Saharan car¬ 
avan route connecting Ouargla with Agades and Gao. 
In the French colonial period, the railway was con¬ 
structed as far as Tuggurt, originally for the date trade 
(with a train leaving each night, in the season, laden 
with dates for the north); its role has become diver¬ 
sified today. But Tuggurt has always benefited from 
its position as the trans-shipment point from the rail¬ 
way or road and its role as distribution point for the 
products of the north over a large expanse of the 
Sahara. In 1960, the town was more important than 
Ouargla. 

Tbe coming of independence for Algeria damaged 
this regional role, but the town has been able to 
adapt. Whilst Ouargla has received a strong impulse 
from state direction, Tuggurt lives off its own private 
enterprise and dynamism: wholesale and service indus¬ 
tries, an important date market, and diverse indus¬ 
trial undertakings. It now has 85,000 inhabitants. 

3. The town. On the east, there are the palm 
groves and the rim of the plateau, and on the west, 
sand dune massifs. The heart of the town is made 
up of the ksar, Mestawa, dominated by the great 
mosque from the 18th century. Built of earth, plas¬ 
ter and palm trunks, the town has the peculiarity of 
a concentric, radiating pattern, with streets covered 
for hundreds of metres, very pleasant in the hot sea¬ 
son. Originally circular, half of its area was razed by 
the French army at the end of the 19th century; the 
remaining half has been at the present time damaged 
by rains (1990) and mutilated by decisions of the pub¬ 
lic authorities. 

The population is white, but there are nuclei of 
villagers who are black cultivators, the Hashashna. The 
most important of these nuclei, Nezla, is on the site 
of the first town of Tuggurt, i.e. that existing before 
the 16th century. 

The whole tends now to be drawn together by 
new quarters, which are progressively filling up the 
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space between the palm groves and the route nationale 
(large groupings and industrial zone). The palm groves, 
which encompass the town on the east, have been 
regenerated by the Great Canal (150 km/95 miles) 
intended to drain the whole of the Oued R igh . 

Bibliography : Ch. Ferraud, Les Ben Djellab, sul¬ 
tans de Touggourt, in Rev. Afr., Algiers (1879); idem, 
Le Sahara constantinois , Algiers 1877; B. Verlet, Toug¬ 
gourt et Ouargla, deux fonctions urbaines , in Travaux de 
Vlnst. de Recherches Sahariennes , Algiers (1960); Cl. 
Nesson, Structure agraire et evolution sociale dans les oasis 
de rOued Righ, in ibid., (1966), 85-127; J.-J. Perennes, 
Structures agraires et decolonisation, les oasis de VOued R’hir 
(Algerie), Algiers-Paris 1979; A. Amiche, Uespace urbain 
de Touggourt (Oued Righ), etude d’anwiagement, diss. Univ. 
of Provence 1994, unpubl. (M. Cote) 

TU GH (t.), amongst the early Turks an emblem 
of royal authority, a standard or a drum (the 
former being used as a battle-flag and a rallying- 
point on the battle-field), known from the time of the 
Tiirgesh or Western Turks in Transoxania (see below) 
and of the Uv gh urs. 

1. In older Turkish usage. 

The traditional old Turkish standard was a horse’s 
tail or a bunch of horse hair on a pole, or, in the 
regions of Inner Asia adjacent to Tibet, the tail of a 
yak ( kutas ). A great ruler would be described as hav¬ 
ing nine tughs, the maximum (tokuz tughlugh khan). 
Mahmud al-Kashgharl, Diwan lughat al-turk, tr. Atalay, 
iii, 127, tr. Dankoff and Kelly, ii, 213, defines tugh 
as (1) a drum beaten in the ruler’s presence, i.e. as 
what would in later Islamic times be described as the 
nawba [see nakkara-khana and tabl-khana] (such great 
drums, korga , were later used by the Mongols as ral- 
lying-points in battle, see Doerfer, i, 473-5 no. 339); 
and (2) an ( alam, with the ruler’s nine standards made 
of brocade or orange silk. This last definition must 
reflect Chinese influence. In fact, Clauson takes tugh 
to be a loan word from Chinese tu “banner”. Middle 
Chinese dok, and the borrowing must have taken place 
early. The historian al-Tabari speaks of the tukat al- 
turk, those of the Khakan of the Turks which Arab 
scouts saw ( c ayana) when the commander Asad b. c Abd 
Allah was campaigning in Khuttal in the upper Oxus 
region [see khuttal an] in 119/737 (ii, 1598, cf. also 
1611, 1616). Whether the meaning here is flags or 
horse tails’ emblems does not emerge from the con¬ 
text with certainty, but al-Tabari’s source might have 
been expected to have used the familiar term a‘ldm 
if ordinary flags had been intended. 

The word passed from the various Turkish languages 
into Mongolian as tukh/tuk in the sense of “battle- 
flag” and even as far as Tibetan (as thug) and Tungusic 
languages. Regarding Mongol usage, Marco Polo states 
that a corps of 100,000 of the Great Khan’s troops 
is called a tuc , just as one of 10,000 is called a toman 
[see tuman. 1.] (Yule-Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, 2 London 1903, i, 261, cf. 263-4). Finally, one 
may mention that Turkish soldiers brought the term 
into the history of the Indian Subcontinent in that 
the commander Ghiyath al-Dln Tughluk (tughluk “the 
man with the tugh ”) was in the early 8th/14th cen¬ 
tury the founder of the Tughlukid line [q.v.] of Dihll 
Sultans (see A. von Le Coq, Turkische Jfamen und Titel 
in Indien , in Aus Indiens Kultur. Festgabe R. von Garbe, 
Erlangen 1927, 2). 

Bibliography. See on the early usage of tughs 
and on the linguistic aspects, Doerfer, Turkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Jfeupersischen, ii, 618-22 no. 
969; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth 
century Turkish, 464. See also I A art. Tug (Bahaeddin 


Ugel) (mainly concerned with early usages, and does 
not cover the Ottomans). 

2. In Ottoman usage. 

Under the early Ottomans, the tugh continued to 
be an emblem of royalty and viceroyalty, with the 
sultans themselves campaigning under their banners 
(sometimes having on them a crescent moon emblem, 
amongst several others, see hilal. ii, at Vol. Ill, 383b- 
384a and Figs. 17-19) and as many as seven or nine 
tughs , horse tails suspended from a pole surmounted 
by a golden ball. Those to whom royal authority had 
been delegated had a lesser number of tughs. Sanfyak 
beyis and mir-liwas had one tugh; beylerbeyis , two; viziers, 
both the kubbe wegirs [</.y.] of the Imperial Diwan and 
provincial ones, three; and the Grand Vizier, five. 

Bibliography. For older bibl., see EV art. s.v. 
(Cl. Huart); also Pakalin, iii, 522-5; Gibb and 
Bowen, i, 139-40. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TUGHLUK TEMUR (d. 764/1363), Gaghatayid 
[</.#.] khan in Central Asia. The fullest source of infor¬ 
mation, though largely concerned with his conversion 
to Islam, is the 10th/16th-century Ta’rikh~i Ra$hidi of 
Mlrza Haydar Dughlat, who reproduces a Mongol 
tradition that his ancestor, the amir Puladci, had 
brought Tughluk Temur from the Kalmak country 
and enthroned him as khan of Caghatay’s ulus at the 
age of eighteen ( ca . 752/1351). But whereas Haydar 
names as his father the khan Esen Buka (d. ca. 718/ 
1318), which is chronologically impossible, a 9th/15th- 
century genealogical work, the MuHzZ al-ansab , makes 
Tughluk Temur the son of Esen Buka’s younger 
brother Emil Kh w adja (Koca). Tughluk Temur ruled 
over the eastern tracts of Caghatay’s ulus, the region 
still dominated by nomads and barely touched by 
Islam, and known as Jata or Mogholistan [i q.v .] to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Ma wara 5 al-nahr [q.v], which was 
governed by other Caghatayid khans ; the division of 
the ulus into two rival Uianates dated from not long 
before Tughluk Temur’s own accession. Tu gh luk 
Temur’s conversion may not have been as complete 
as Haydar suggests: he is known to have sent to Tibet 
for a Buddhist teacher at some time after 1360 (The 
Blue Annals, tr. G.N. Roerich, Calcutta 1949-53, ii, 504). 

Tughluk Temur twice invaded Ma wara 5 al-nahr, 
in Rabl‘ II 761/March 1360 and in Djumada I 762/ 
March 1361: on both occasions he received the sub¬ 
mission of local amirs, including the future conqueror 
Timur (Temur), whom he appointed as governor of 
Kish (Shahr-i Sabz). On the second expedition, Tugh¬ 
luk Temur advanced as far as Kunduz and the Hindu 
Kush before retiring again to Mo gh olistan. His harsh 
conduct, and that of his commanders, in Ma wara* 
al-nahr had in any case alienated Timur among others. 
Tlmurid chroniclers differ as to the date of Tughluk 
Temur’s death, Yazdl (ed. Ilahdad, 87; ed. Urunbaev, 
fol. 107b) implying 765/1364, while NatanzI (125) 
confirms the year 764 supplied by Haydar. He was 
buried in Almaligh [q.v]. His son Ilyas Kh"adja, whom 
he had left as his deputy in Ma wara/ al-nahr, was 
recalled to succeed him, but was himself murdered, 
together with most of his brothers, by the Du gh lat 
amir Kamar al-Dln. The later khans of Mo gh olistan 
claimed descent from Khidr Kh"adja, allegedly an 
infant son of Tughluk Temur who had escaped the 
massacre. 

Bibliography. Mfrza Haydar Du gh lat. Ta’rikh-i 
Rashidi, tr. E.D. Ross, with commentary and notes 
by N. Elias, A history of the Moghuls of Central Asia, 
London 1898, tr. 5-15, 23, 38-9; Nizam-i Sham!, 
£afar-nama, ed. F. Tauer, Prague 1956, i, 15-16, 
18-19; Sharaf al-Dfn ‘All Yazdl, Zafar-ndma, ed. 
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M.M. Ilahdad, Calcutta 1885-7, i, 43-9, 57-60, 87, 
and facs. ed. A. Urunbaev, Tashkent 1972, fols. 
81b, 95b-97a, 99b-100a, 107b; NatanzI, Muntakhab 
al-tawankh-i Mu c lm, partial ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 
1957, 114, 117-19, 123-5; W. Barthold, Z W °V 
Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens, 
ed. Th. Menzel, Berlin 1935, repr. Hildesheim 1962, 
208-9; idem, Four studies on the history of Central Asia, 
Leiden 1956-62, i, 137-9. (P. Jackson) 

TU GH LUKIDS, the longest-lived dynasty to 
rule over the Dihll Sultanate [q.v], from 720/ 
1320 to 815/1412. 

1. History. 

The founder of the dynasty, GhazT Malik Tughluk, 
was probably an immigrant belonging to the Turco- 
Mongol group of the Kara’unas, who nomadised in 
the borderlands between India and Central Asia (see 
R.C. Jauhri, Ghiyathu ’ d-din Tughluq—his original name 
and descent, in H. Krueger (ed.), Kumvar Muhammad 
Ashraf commemoration volume , Wiesbaden 1966, 62-6), and 
under the last two Khaldjl [< 7 . 0 .] sultans had fought 
regularly against the Mongols as mukta' : of Dlwpalpur 
in the Pandjab. When the Indian Nasir al-Dln 
Khusraw Shah murdered Kutb al-Dln Mubarak Shah 
Khaldjl and usurped the throne (720/1320), Ghazf 
Malik, encouraged by his son Muhammad, who held 
the rank of amir-i akhur at court, rebelled against him. 
The usurper was overthrown and GhazI Malik became 
sultan as Ghiyath al-Dln Tughluk (720-5/1320-5 [q.v. J). 
During his reign Muhammad, now as heir-apparent 
styled Ulugh Khan, headed two campaigns to subdue 
Tilang or Telingana [^.z/.] (ca. 721-3/1321-2); Ma c bar 
[q.v] was reduced to submission at around the same 
time; and the sultan himself brought Bengal back 
under the authority of DihlT (724/1324). On his sud¬ 
den death in an accident outside Dihlf following his 
return from Bengal, Ghiyath al-Dfn was succeeded 
by Muhammad b. Tughluk (724-52/1324-51 [tf.y.]), 
under whom the Sultanate reached its peak. 

Muhammad’s reign began with a successful cam¬ 
paign against the Mongols of the Peshawar region 
and with the suppression of revolts in Multan, the 
Deccan and Bengal. The contemporary chronicler 
Diya* al-Dfn Baranf [q.v] alleges that the government 
exerted a closer control over a greater number of 
provinces than at any previous time in the Sultanate’s 
history (Tarikh-i Firuzshahi , 468). In ca. 729/1328-9 
the Sultanate successfully weathered the last major 
invasion from the Caghatay khanate [^.z>.] in Central 
Asia prior to that of Temur or Timur [q.v], led by 
the khan Tarmashirin (P. Jackson, The Mongols and the 
Delhi Sultanate in the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, in CAJ, 
xix [1975], 118-57). Muhammad’s generosity towards 
foreign immigrants, which became a byword, was partly 
designed to secure immunity from further Mongol 
attacks by means of the enormous wealth and patron¬ 
age at his disposal; he may also have aimed to broaden 
the base of support enjoyed by a dynasty that had 
come to power mainly with the aid of elements from 
the Pandjab. 

Muhammad is perhaps the most enigmatic and cer¬ 
tainly the most controversial of the Dihlf sovereigns. 
In his personal devotions and his view that “religion 
and the state are twins”, which led him to press Sufis 
into the state service and produced strained relations 
with many of the < ulama\ he may have been influ¬ 
enced by the ideology of Ibn Taymiyya [q.v], one of 
whose disciples visited his court: his philosophy was 
misunderstood by contemporary authors like Baranf 
and ‘IsamI, on whom we depend for accounts of the 
reign (K.A. Nizami, The impact of Ibn Taimiyya on South 


Asia, in Journal of Islamic Studies, i [1990], 125-34). But 
Muhammad certainly overreached himself. His plan to 
establish a second capital at Deogfr (renamed Dawlata- 
bad) in the Deccan in 727/1327, in order to accelerate 
Muslim colonisation of that territory, was effectively 
abandoned by 735/1334. Another ambition, to reduce 
the Mongols of present-day A fgh anistan and Trans- 
oxiana (the so-called “Khurasan project”), was aborted 
within two years. The sultan is much criticised in the 
sources, as also by modern scholars, for this and other 
disastrous projects, such as the enhancement of the 
revenue demand in the Doab region, east of the Diamna 
[ 0 .z>.] (Jumna), which provoked a widespread insur¬ 
rection by the cultivators, and the introduction in 
730/1329 of a low-denomination bronze coinage, 
which had to be recalled after two years. It is pos¬ 
sible, nevertheless, that all these measures formed part 
of a coherent policy, and that their failure was due 
to circumstances beyond the sultan’s control. 

The revolt of the Doab cultivators {ca. 732/1331-2), 
which subsided within two years or so, was followed 
by risings elsewhere and by the secession of the more 
distant provinces of Ma c bar (734/1333-4), Bengal {ca. 
735/1334-5) and Kampfla and Tilang {ca. 736/1335); 
and the outbreak of plague and a seven-year famine 
prevented Muhammad from recovering these territo¬ 
ries. Although the sultan seems to have enjoyed a respite 
from ca. 741/1340, and successfully sought a diploma 
of investiture from the ‘Abbasid caliph at Cairo in 
744/1343, revolts by the military officer class in the 
Deccan and Gudjarat from 745/1344 onwards ab- 
I sorbed his energies during the last few years of his 
reign. The Deccan broke away under the Bahmanid 
[</.y.] dynasty, and although Muhammad personally 
reduced Gudjarat, the rebel leader, a Turkish slave 
officer named Tughay, took refuge with the Sumera 
rulers of Thatta [q.vv] in lower Sind. He was finally 
eliminated only after the sultan’s own death on the 
Indus in 752/1351 while preparing for an attack on 
the Sumeras. 

Muhammad’s troops enthroned his cousin Firuz 
Shah b. Radjab, who had served him loyally as viceroy 
and chamberlain (n&’ib barbeg), and despite opposition 
from the late sultan’s wazir Kh w adja Dj ahan Ahmad 
I b. Ayaz, who proclaimed a reputed son of Muham¬ 
mad in DihlT (Sir Wolseley Haig, Five questions in the 
history of the Tughluq dynasty of Delhi , in JRAS [1922], 
365-72), the new sovereign was able to enter the cap¬ 
ital in triumph. The era of Firuz Shah (752-90/1351- 
88 [</.z/.]) is often taken to have been one of recovery 
and consolidation, though in all likelihood the com¬ 
parison with the chaos of Muhammad’s reign or with 
the disasters that followed Firuz Shah’s death has dis¬ 
torted the perspective of our sources. The reign admit¬ 
tedly witnessed only one revolt, that of Shams al-Dln 
DamghanI in Gudjarat (782/1380-1), and was rela¬ 
tively free of Mongol attacks. Firuz Shah received a 
series of diplomas from successive ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
recognising his authority over the entire subcontinent 
and islands as far afield as Java. Nevertheless, the sul¬ 
tan was obliged to acquiesce in the loss of the Deccan 
and the far south, and his few military exploits were 
undistinguished. Campaigns against Bengal, in 754/ 
1353 and 760/1359, and against Djadjnagar (Orissa) 
in 761/1360 achieved little, and his only successes 
were the reduction of the rad}d of Nagarkot (Kangra) 
to tributary status and the submission of Thatta in 
ca. 767/1365, which thus avenged Muhammad’s hu¬ 
miliation. The burden of Firuz Shah’s domestic pol¬ 
icy was to increase donations to Sufi shaykhs and other 
charitable causes and to conciliate the nobility, thus 
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forestalling revolts of the kind that had characterised 
Muhammad’s era; but the effect of the sultan’s con¬ 
cessions was to relax the central government’s con¬ 
trol over revenue and the provincial administration. 
It may be that the military and fiscal capacity of the 
Sultanate, already diminished since the early years of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk. was gravely impaired. 

In Ffruz Shah’s last years, real power was in the 
hands of the wazlr Khan Djahan. who was hostile to 
his only surviving son Muhammad and ousted the 
prince from the succession in favour of the old sul¬ 
tan’s great-grandson Tu gh luk Shah II (790-1/1388-9). 
Over the next few years the situation was dominated 
by Ffruz Shah’s large slave establishment, with whose 
aid both Tughluk Shah and his cousin and successor, 
Abu Bakr Shah (791-2/1389-90), strenuously resisted 
Muhammad’s attempts to occupy the Dihlf complex. 
He was able to do so only when a sufficiently large 
number of the slaves deserted to him. Once in power, 
however, Nasir al-Dfn Muhammad Shah (792-6/1390- 
4) acted swiftly to destroy this powerful corps. His reign 
was largely taken up with struggles against Hindu chiefs 
in Alwar and the Doab, and in the west the Khokhar 
chief sacked Lahore just prior to Muhammad’s death. 
Muhammad’s elder son, ‘Ala* al-Dfn Sikandar Shah, 
died after a reign of little more than a month (796/ 
1394) and was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Nasir al-Dfn Mahmud II (796-815/1394-1412 [q.v.\). 

Mahmud Shah, who came eventually under the 
tutelage of Mallu Ikbal Khan [^.yj, presided over the 
final stage in the disintegration of the Sultanate. From 
797/1395 an ousted court faction, headed by Tatar 
Khan, son of the governor of Gudjarat Zafar Khan, 
maintained at Ffruzabad a rival Tughlukid sultan, 
Nasir al-Dfn Nusrat Shah. Both candidates were swept 
aside during the invasion of northern India by Tfmur, 
who in 801/1398 sacked Dihlf. In the provinces power 
had by now passed to men to whom, as his princi¬ 
pal lieutenants, Muhammad Shah had delegated con¬ 
siderable authority. Thus Kh"adja Djahan Sarwar, the 
effective creator of the Sharkf dynasty at Djawnpur 
[<?.yy.], was to all intents autonomous in the entire re¬ 
gion east of the Djamna as far as Bihar; Zafar Khan 
founded his own dynasty in Gudjarat; and Khidr 
Khan had secured Timur’s recognition as his deputy 
at Multan. After Tfmur’s withdrawal, Nusrat Shah 
briefly reoccupied Ffruzabad, but soon died. Mallu 
Ikbal Khan thereupon re-established himself at Dihlf, 
but Mahmud Shah, whom he invited to join him 
there in 801/1404, shortly deserted him and took 
refuge at Kannawdj [ 4 . 0 .], which he had wrested from 
the Sharkfs. After Mallu’s overthrow by Khidr Khan 
near Adjudhan in 808/1405, Mahmud returned to 
Dihlf, where he reigned until his death in 815/1412 
over an empire that consisted of little more than the 
eastern Pandjab and parts of the Doab. His son Kadir 
Khan seems to have perished in conflict with the 
Sharkfs around this time, and Mahmud was briefly 
succeeded by one of his amirs, Dawlat IGian, who in 
the following year was vanquished by Khidr Khan, 
founder of the Sayyid [^.y.] dynasty. 

The Tughlukid era was one of high cultural achieve¬ 
ment. The poets Badr-i Cacf \q.v. in Suppl.] and 
Mutahhar of Kara flourished in the eras of Muham¬ 
mad b. Tu gh luk and of Ffruz Shah respectively, and 
the latter reign was notable for a crop of juridical 
works (Zafar ul-Islam, Works of legal nature of Firuz Shah's 
reign , in Devahuti (ed.), Bias in Indian historiography , Delhi 
1980, 329-37). The sultans were enthusiastic builders 
(see below, 2. Architecture), especially Ffruz Shah, 
who was responsible for many new towns and fortresses 


which are listed by c Afff ( Tarlkh-i Firuzshahi, 329-33) 
and who also constructed a number of canals. 
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abad 1352/1933; Ikhtisan-i Dabfr, Basdtin al-uns, 

B. L. ms. Add. 7717; Baranf, Tarikh-i Firuzshahi, ed. 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Calcutta 1861-2, 409 ff. (to 
be collated with three mss. of an earlier recension: 
Bodl. Elliot 353, Rampur Raza Library Persian 
2053, and in the private collection of Simon Digby); 
c Isamf, Futuh al-salatin , ed. A.S. Usha, Madras 1948; 
Ibn Battuta, Rihla, iii, 92 ff., tr. H.A.R. Gibb and 

C. F. Beckingham, The travels of Ibn Battuta , Cam¬ 
bridge and London 1958-94, 593 ff. (Indian sec¬ 
tion also tr. A.M. Husain, The Rehla of Ibn Battuta , 
Baroda 1953, repr. 1978); c Umari, Masalik al-absar, 
partial ed. O. Spies, Ibn Fadlallah al- c OmarVs Bericht 
iiber Indien in seinem Werke Masalik al-absar etc., Leipzig 
1943; anon., Sirat-i Firuzshahi, Bankipur ms. (copy 
at SOAS, London, no. 283116), extracts tr. by K.K. 
Basu, in Jnai of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
xxii (1936), 13-21, 96-107, 265-74; xxiii (1937), 97- 
112, xxvii (1941), 79-95; by J.A. Page, in Mems. of 
the Archaeological Survey of India , Iii (1937), 33-42; and 
by N.B. Roy, in JRAS Bengal, viii (1942), 57-98; 
Ffruz Shah, Futuhat-i Firuzshahi, ed. S.A. Rashid, 
Aligarh 1954, tr. N.B. Roy, The victories of Sultan 
Firuz Shah of Tughluq dynasty, in 1C, xv (1941), 449- 
64; Shams-i Siradj ‘Afif, Tarikh-i Firuzshahi, ed. 
M.V. Husain, Calcutta 1888-91; Yahya b. Ahmad 
Sirhindf, Tarikh-i Mubarakshahi, ed. S.M. Hidayat 
Husain, Calcutta 1931, 86-180; Bihamadkhanf, 
Tarikh-i Muhammadi, B.L. ms. Or. 137, and partial 
tr. M. Zaki^ Delhi 1972. 

2. Studies. M. Habib and K.A. Nizami (eds.), 
The Delhi Sultanat A.D. 1206-1526, Delhi 1970, 445- 
629; A. Mahdi Husain, Tughluq dynasty, Calcutta 1963; 
idem, The rise and fall of Muhammad ibn Tughluq , 
Ixmdon 1938; Ishwari Prasad, A history of the Qara- 
unah Turks in India (vol. i only), Allahabad 1936; 
S. Conermann, Die Beschreibung Indiens in der “Rihla” 
des Ibn Battuta, Berlin 1993; J.M. Banerjee, A his¬ 
tory of Firuz Shah Tughluq, Delhi 1967; K.S. Lai, 
Twilight of the Sultanate, Bombay 1963, repr. Delhi 
1980; G.R.G. Hambly, The twilight ofTughluqid Delhi: 
conflicting strategies in a disintegrating imperium, in R.E. 
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2. Architecture. 

The three major Tughlukid rulers were enthusiastic 
patrons of architecture and concentrated their build¬ 
ing activity in Dihlf. The major architectural under¬ 
taking of sultan Ghiyath al-Dfn Tughluk Shah was 
the massive citadel of Tughlukabad, 7 km/4 miles to 
the east of the late 12th-early 14th century DjamF 
mosque in old Dihlf. The earliest extant Sultanate town, 
it has stone walls 9 to 15 m high, enclosing an area 
of about 162 ha;,water was provided through elaborate 
dams, sluice gates, and cisterns that created an arti¬ 
ficial lake in which the sultan built a fortified necrop¬ 
olis to house his own tomb (PI. XX, fig. 1) (see N. 
and M. Shokoohy, Tughluqabad , the earliest surviving town 
of the Delhi Sultanate, in BSOAS, lvii [1994], 516-50). 
Further to the north and closer to the Djamna River, 
the powerful Cishtf leader, Nizam al-Dfn Awliya\ over¬ 
saw the construction of his great dargdh, the best pre¬ 
served of a number of such Stiff centres built in the 
Dihlf area during the Tughlukid period (see Z. Hasan, 
Guide to Mzamuddin, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, no. 10, Calcutta 1922; M. Ara, 
Dargdhs in medieval India, T okyo 1977 [in Japanese]). 
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Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk [« q.v .] had a well- 
developed aesthetic sense and sustained a broader 
range of building activity. In the Deccan he estab¬ 
lished a second capital at Dawlatabad. In south Dihli 
he built the imposing Satpulah (PL XX, fig. 2), a for¬ 
tified dam and sluice gate that was part of 8 km/5 
miles of walls linking the older centres of Sin and 
Lai K6t with the sultan’s new residence of Djahan- 
panah (see A. Welch, Hydraulic architecture in medieval 
India: the Tughluqs , in Environmental Design. Journal of the 
Islamic Environmental Design Research Centre , Rome, ii 
[1985], 74-81). This royal quarter contained a splen¬ 
did Djami* mosque (the Begampur Mosque), attrib¬ 
uted to the royal architect Zahir al-Dln al-Djayush, 
who used a classic Persian f owc-iwan plan with domed 
arcades and four domed chambers around a large inner 
court (PL XXI, fig. 3). The main entrance on the 
east side, approached by an imposing flight of stairs, 
regally dominates the street below. Forty-two miles to 
the north are the ruins of the Dar Sara palace (Bidjay 
Mandel), described at length by Ibn Battuta, who 
especially praises the palace’s DTwan-i ‘Amm ( Hazar 
Ustun or “Thousand Pillars”). 

The contemporary chronicler Shams al-Dfn ‘AfTf 
marvels at Firuz Shah’s passion for architecture and 
credits him with hundreds of cities, forts, palaces, 
mosques, madrasas, gardens, cisterns, and dams. In his 
own memoirs ( Futuhat-i Firuz-S&ahz) the sultan (752- 
90/1351-88) refers to the vast sums spent on build¬ 
ing projects and to his conscientious restoration of his 
predecessors’ buildings. His patronage was supported 
by an effective bureaucracy, and his buildings display 
ingenuity, daring experimentation, and open-minded 
eclecticism, whether in incorporating pre-Islamic Indian 
architectural styles or trying out new architectural 
types. Royal irrigation canals made possible the rapid 
expansion of cities like Hisar in the Pandjab, where 
the sultan built some of his most imaginative garden 
architecture (for the Tughlukid monuments of Hisar, 
see M. and N. Shokoohy, Hisar-i Firuza. Sultanate and 
early Mughal architecture in the District of Hisar, India, 
London 1988; for a study of Sultanate gardens, see 
A. Welch, Gardens that Babur did not like , in J.L. Wescoat 
and J. Wolschke-Bulmahn (eds.), Mughal gardens. Sources, 
places , representations, and prospects, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D.C. 1996, 59-93). He had a passion for 
hunting and built a number of mahalls (small hunt¬ 
ing lodges) on the outskirts of Dihli (PL XXI, fig. 4). 
On the banks of the Djamna river 11 km/7 miles to 
the north of Djahanpanah he also established a new, 
elaborately fortified royal residence named Firuzabad 
(see J.A. Page, A memoir on Kotla Firoz Shah, Dihli, 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 
52, Delhi 1937). Among other structures the citadel 
contained three gardens, a palace, an audience hall, 
and a circular step well. In the courtyard of its d}dmi c 
mosque was a domed pavilion inscribed with the text 
of the sultan’s jutuhat, one of the few instances of 
monumental epigraphy under Tu gh lukid patronage. On 
the mosque’s north side was the remarkable Mlnar-i 
Zarrln (PL XXII, fig. 5), a three-tiered, stepped pyra¬ 
mid rising more than 14 m and supporting a mas¬ 
sive Asokan pillar, an impressive reminder of India’s 
pre-Islamic past transformed into a minar that domi¬ 
nated the surrounding area (see A. Welch, Architectural 
patronage and the past: the Tughluq Sultans of Dihli, in 
Muqamas , x [1993], 311-22). Firuz Shah also incor¬ 
porated “Asokan” pillars into a palace in west Dihli 
and a mosque in Hisar (PL XXII, fig. 6). 

Mosque types are many and evince a spirit of 
experimentation: the ca. 1352 Firuzabad mosque had 


four arcades three bays deep around a central court¬ 
yard; the ca. 1351-4 Khirkl mosque (PL XXIII, fig. 7) 
is a cross-axial mosque with four small courtyards let¬ 
ting light into the multi-domed interior; its impressive 
east gate at the top of a long flight of steps is flanked 
by minars whose wedge-shaped flanges make explicit 
reference to the great Kutb Minar built in the late 
12 th and early 13th centuries by the first two sultans 
of Dihli, Kutb al-Din Aybak and Iltutmish (PL XXIII, 
fig. 8). A number of other mosques consist essentially 
of open courtyards with modest prayer halls (see Welch 
and H. Crane, The Tughluqs: master builders of the Delhi 
Sultanate, in Muqamas, i [1983], 123-66). Situated out¬ 
side the walls of Firuzabad, the dargah of Kadam 
Sharif consisted of three arcades around an open 
pavilion that sheltered the tomb of the sultan’s son 
Fath Khan and the relic of the Holy Footprint (see 
Welch, The shrine of the Holy Footprint in Delhi, in 
Muqamas, xiv [1997]). 

Built along the south and east sides of a large 
reservoir (, hawd ), the madrasa-yi Firuz Shah (now known 
as the Hawd Khass) contained teaching halls, resi¬ 
dences, a mosque, and gardens (PL XXIV, fig. 9) and 
was famed for the quality of its faculty and students. 
At the juncture of the two sides was the founder’s 
tomb, a square, domed structure, whose mihrab pro¬ 
vided passage between the madrasah two sides (PL 
XXIV, fig. 10). A broad flight of stairs led from the 
tomb down to the reservoir’s water, while at the north 
end of the east side the madrasa' s mosque had an 
open mihrab from which stairs descended to the water 
below (see Welch, A medieval center of learning in India: 
the Hauz Khas Madrasa in Dihli, in Muqamas, xiii [1996], 
165-90). This close association of water and archi¬ 
tecture is also found in many of the great step wells 
built in and around Dihlf that used forms and tech¬ 
nology predating Islam in India. 

There is no extant evidence of building activity 
during the remaining decade of Tu gh lukid rule after 
the death of Firuz Shah, but the Tughlukid architec¬ 
tural achievement earned Timur’s admiration when 
he conquered Dihli in 801/1398, and it looks forward 
in significant ways to the structures and patronage of 
the Mughal emperors [see murals. 7.]. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Among primary sources, the most valuable 
for any study of Tughlukid architecture are BaranI’s 
Tankh-i Firuz-Shahi, ‘Aflf’s Tankh-i Firuz-Shahi, the 
anonymous Sirat-i Firuz-Shahi, and Firuz Shah’s 
own Futuhat-i Firuz Shah. The great Urdu scholar 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan wrote his Athar al-sanadid in 
1847, and it is still an essential source (Eng. abridge¬ 
ment by R. Nath, Monuments of Delhi , New Delhi 
1979). Zafar Hasan, List of Hindu and Mohammadan 
architecture of Dihli Province, Delhi 1916-19, is a basic 
catalogue of monuments, including many that no 
longer exist. M.A. Husain, A record of all the Qur’anic 
and non-historical epigraphs on the protected monuments in 
the Delhi Province , Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, no. 47, Calcutta 1936, is a basic 
source for any study of Sultanate architectural epig¬ 
raphy. J. Burton-Page’s arts. dihlI and hind. vii. 
Architecture, provide an overview of Sultanate archi¬ 
tecture, as does R. Nath, A history of Sultanate archi¬ 
tecture , New Delhi 1978. T. Yamamoto, M. Ara 
and T. Tsukinowa, Delhi. Architectural remains of the 
Sultanate period (in Japanese), 3 vols., Tokyo 1968- 
70, offers stunning photographs and ground plans 
as well as meticulous historical and geographical 
analysis of every significant Sultanate structure in 
Delhi. These and other primary and secondary 
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sources are discussed in Welch and Crane, The 

Tughluqs: master builders of the Delhi Sultanate , see above. 

(A. Welch) 

TUGHRA (t.), in mediaeval Arabic and Ottoman 
Turkish orthography, tughra, a calligraphic emblem 
of Turkish rulers, from the time of the chiefs of 
the Oghuz to the Saldjuks and succeeding rulers in 
Persia, the Mamluks and the Ottoman sultans. Under 
the latter, in particular, it became a highly stylised 
and artistic representation of the name and titles of 
the ruler or of princes from the royal family. Indeed, 
in Ottoman practice it became in effect the emblem 
of the state, being placed as a heading on official 
documents such as fermans [see farman. ii] but also 
on legal documents like property deeds, wakfryyes , in¬ 
scriptions on official buildings, coin legends, identifi¬ 
cation documents like passports, postage stamps [see 
posta, at Vol. VIII, 327b], goldsmiths’ marks, etc. It 
corresponds more to Pers. niskan “the ruler’s sign 
manual” than to lawkf [^.t».], which corresponds more 
to Tkish. tamgha [< 7 . 0 .], this last derived from Turkish 
totemistic. symbolism. 

1. Origin of the term. 

The oldest mention of the word is in Mahmud 
al-Kashgharf, Biwan lughat al-turk, fol. 232, tr. Atalay, 
i, 462, tr. DankofF and Kelly, i, 346: “the tughragh is 
the seal (tabi ( ) and signature (lawk?) of the king; O gh uz 
dialect (ghuzziyya) and not known to the [Western] 
Turks; I do not know its origin”. From this, there i 
emerges that tughragh (with final gh) is the old, east- i 
em Oghuz form from which came tughra in the West- I 
ern Oghuz language of the Saldjuks. Thence it was | 
borrowed into Persian and re-borrowed into Ottoman j 
and Caghatay Turkish as a loan word. In Saldjuk j 
usage, the initial unvoiced dental acquired the orthog¬ 
raphy t under the influence of the word’s back vowel 
harmony. In the Arabic used by chroniclers and sec¬ 
retaries during Mamluk times, it acquired the Arabic 
sound plural tughrawat , on analogy with aghawat, ba$ha- 
wat , etc., and there evolved the form II verb t aghgh ara 
“to affix the tughra on a document”. From Ottoman, 
the word spread into Serbian and Bulgarian as tugra 
and into Romanian as tura. Its etymology remains as 
mysterious today as it was in al-Kashgharfs time. 
Various fanciful suggestions of the sources were re¬ 
viewed by Deny in his EV art.; Doerfer surmised that 
it might have been borrowed from some pre-Turkish 
culture. See idem, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemenle im 
Neupersischen, iii, 342-6 no. 1344; Clauson, An etymo¬ 
logical dictionay of pre-thirteenth centuiy Turkish , 471. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

2. History. 

(a) In the central Islamic lands before the 
Ottomans. 

The rulers of the first two great Turkish empires 
of the Middle East and the eastern Iranian lands, the 
Saldjuks and the Kh w arazm Shahs (virtually nothing 
is known of Karakhanid chancery practice) seem to 
have used the terms tughra and tawkf more or less 
interchangeably for the sultan’s emblem or monogram. 
The sources for Saldjuk history tend to use the word 
tawkf for the emblem of Toghril Beg and subsequent 
sultans (sc, the Kinik tribal emblem of the bow and 
arrow used by the first Saldjuk tribal chiefs—Temiir 
Yaligh being allegedly the cognomen of the epony¬ 
mous ancestor, Saldjuk’s father Dukak—and known 
from Saldjuk coins if not from actual documents, and 
the club or mace, cumdk , mentioned by Rawandt, Rahat 
al-sudur , 98, as also being To gh ril Beg’s emblem). The 
Kh w arazm Shah ‘Ala 3 al-DTn Muhammad [q.v.] had 
as part of his tughra, according to al-NasawT, Sirat al- 


Sultan Ifalal al-Din Mingbumu , ed. Hafiz Ahmad Hamdi, 
Cairo 1953, 324, and Djuwaynf-Boyle, i, 349, the 
motto gill Allah ji Tard “the shadow of God on earth”, 
and it is recorded that official documents and investi¬ 
ture patents from his chancery bore his tughra (ibid., 
i, .154, 329); but his son and successor Dj alal al-DTn 
[i q.v .] refused, in his reduced state, to use such a 
grandiloquent formula (al-NasawT, loc. cit.). In the sur¬ 
viving collections of insha 3 from the Saldjuk and 
Kh "arazm Shahi periods, the term tughra does not 
appear on the documents themselves, but there are 
mentioned in them the diwan-i tughra and the official 
charged with drawing it, the tughra 3 ! (first known in 
the person of Toghril’s tughra 3 f, the Turkish amir 
Khumartigin, but most notably this was the profes¬ 
sional title by which the famous Saldjuk official, poet 
and stylist Mu 3 ayyid al-Din al-Husayn b. ‘Air (d. prob¬ 
ably in 515/1121 [see al-tughra’i] ), who filled this 
office in the reign of Malik Shah, was always known, 
even though he went on to become a vizier; cf. S.M. 
Stern, in his very thorough study of the signature in 
documents, 123-65, at 149 n. 1). It does seem reason¬ 
able to assume, with S.M. Stern, that, as Saldjuk and 
Kh w arazm Shahf chancery practice was elaborated, 
the tughra of these rulers reduced the tribal mark ele¬ 
ment to stylised lines, dropped the pious mottos of 
each ruler (as detailed by RawandT) and incorporated 
the ruler’s titles in a stylised pattern with elongated 
shafts of letters, foreshadowing later developments 
which were to culminate in Ottoman practice. See 
on the general topic of the tughra during this period, 
Cl. Cahen, La tugra seljukide , in JA, ccxxxiv (1943-5), 
167-72; Stern, Fatimid decrees. Original documents from the 
Fatimid chancery, London 1964, 143-52; H. Horst, Die 
Staatsverwaltung der Grosselguqen und Horagmsahs (1038- 
1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 35-6. 

It seems very probable that such dynasties which 
arose out of the decaying great Saldjuk empire as the 
Zangid Atabegs and then the Ayyubids took over the 
use of the tughra from the Saldjuk chancery. The 
Ayyubid sultans had, like their Fatimid predecessors 
in Egypt and southern Syria, pious royal mottos as 
part of their c alama [q. ».], and presumably a signature 
with the names and titles of the monarch. In the 
absence of actual documents with representations of 
the tughra in them, Stern surmised that the graphic 
form was in the style of the tughra, with elongated 
shafts to the letters and possibly also some vertical 
lines to set them off ( Fatimid decrees, 154-5; cf. also his 
Two Ayyubid decrees from Sinai, in idem (ed.), Documents 
from Islamic chanceries , Oxford 1965, 15-17). Further 
snippets of relevant information come from men¬ 
tions of the tughra in the manual on secretaryship of 
Ibn Shlth al-KurashT (d. 625/1228; see on him 
W. Bjorkman, Beitrdge gur Geschichle der Staatskanglei im 
islamischen Agyplen, Hamburg 1928, 34-6), the Ma c alim 
al-kitaba, Beirut 1913, 43, and in the brief annals of 
Ibn Abi ’1-Dam (d. 642/1244 [<?.t>.]), in which he gives 
a model diploma of al-Malik al-Kamil of Egypt for 
his own patron al-Malik al-Muzaffar of Hamat which, 
he says, ended with a tughra (cited by Cahen, La cor¬ 
respondence de Diya ad-Din ibn al-Athxr. Liste de lettres et 
textes de diplomes , in BSOAS, xiv [1952], 42-3). 

It should be noted that, around this time, we begin 
to find the word tughra confused in Arabic literary' 
and popular usage with the similar Arabic word tuna, 
literally “border of a piece of cloth”, “upper border 
of a document”, obviously arising from the part of 
the document where the tughra was normally affixed; 
already Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 190, de¬ 
fines the tughra as “the tuna which is written with a 
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PLATE XX 



Fig. 1. Tughiukabad. walled tomb of Ghiyath al-DTn, ca. 1325. 



Fig. 2. Satpulah, fortified dam and sluice, ca. 1340. 




Fig. 4. Malca Mahall, ca. 1360, west side. 
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10. Madrasa-yi FTruz Shah (Hawd Khass madrasa ): view 
toward southeast. (Photo: Jennifer Lort) 
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Fig. 9. Madrasa-yi FTruz Shah (Hawd Khass madrasa ), 1352-88 
ground plan. 
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thick pen at the top of documents above the bas- 
mala ”, and tuna became the commonly-used form in 
later Egyptian popular parlance. 

From the Ayyubids, the use of the tughra passed 
to their supplanters, the Mamluks. A full description 
of Mamiuk practice here is given by al-Kalkashandl 
in his Subh al-a'shd, xiii, 162-6, cf. Bjorkman, op. cit ., 
44, 168, illustrated by two drawings of the tughras of 
al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawtin and his 
grandson al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha'ban b. Husayn [q.w.\. 
According to al-Kalkashandl, the tughra was not used 
after Sha'ban’s reign (764-78/1363-77), confirmed by 
al-MakrlzI’s (d. 845/1442) information in his Khitat 
that it was no longer used in his time. Al-Kalkashandl 
gives considerable detail on the usage and the exact 
format of the tughra used on manshurs or investiture 
patents for high military commanders. When the tughra 
was complex, containing many strokes, a fine {dgalll 
thulth) pen had to be used; when there were fewer 
strokes, the larger type of script called mukhtasar al- 
tumar was used. A specially-appointed person in the 
dxwan al-in§ha } prepared the tughras , and the secretaries 
then inserted them in spaces left blank for them in 
the tuna or upper part of the document above the 
basmala. The tughra was composed of the sultan’s hon- 
orifics, or his name and his honorifics, written on one 
line, with highly-prolonged upright strokes ( muntasibat ) 
to letters like ta\ za\ kaf, lam , etc. In al-Nasir’s tughra , 
the 35 upright strokes are alternately single and in 
groups of two strokes, necessitating some re-arrange¬ 
ment for artistic purposes of certain letters in the words, 
and below the line of titles is the prayer khallada Allah 
sultanahu “may God prolong his dominion!” (see PI. 
XXV, fig. 1). In that of Sha'ban, the 45 upright strokes 
are in groups of two, again with the prayer for long 
life beneath the line of the sultan’s titles, but also 
with his name Sha'ban b. Husayn in large script 
(kalam al-tiimar) written across the central verticals (see 
PI. XXV, fig. 2). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

(b) In the usage of the Ottomans. 

The Ottoman tughra , though derived in all proba¬ 
bility from the Saldjuk model, differed markedly, at 
least in appearance, from the Mamiuk one. 

One of the oldest Ottoman tughras known is that 
on the coins of the prince Suleyman Gelebi [q.v.], 
ruler in Rumili 806-13/1403-13. This already con¬ 
tains the principal features of the emblem as it later 
developed. 

1. The verticals to the number of three, which are 
taken from the alifs in the name of the prince and 
his father. The words Amir Suleyman are surmounted 
by (i)bn, in turn surmounted by Bayezld. In a tughra 
of Mehemmed (I) (i)bn Bayezld (cf. Khalil Edhem, 
Miize-i humayun meskukat-i c othmaniyye , Istanbul 1334, i, 
31), there are four verticals, but this number is excep¬ 
tional and is only found, for the sultans, at a com¬ 
paratively remote period. 

2. The oval or elliptical curves, not closed, to the 
number of two, which meet in the lower part of the 
name of the prince and which turning first to the left, 
ascend, then turn to the right to cut the verticals in 
their upper parts and then disappear on the right. 
Exceptionally, we find one or three curves. The num¬ 
ber two at quite an early period became sacred for 
the sultan’s figure. 

These curves seem originally to have been pro¬ 
longations of the letters nun , which occur in the word 
(i)bn and in the name of the prince or of his father 
or in the tughra of prince Suleyman, in that of Murad 


I, in that of Mehemmed I, where the second nun is 
supplied by the word sultan (cf. Khalil Edhem, loc. cit.) 
or in the later tughra in which, according to Fekete, 
the nuns of the word ibn and khan have been pro¬ 
longed. It is true that they are found very early, even 
when the names do not supply a second nun ; cf. the 
tughras, incomplete it is true, given by Khalil Edhem, 
44, 48, 55, 65, 67, 68. 

At first, the names and the patronymic were placed 
in the escutcheon, circumscribed by the curves, but 
in the later development of the tughra this space was 
left partly vacant. At first only the name of the sul¬ 
tan was left there; the name of his father and later 
the two names were placed quite at the bottom of 
the verticals, where they formed a crowded group of 
intersecting lines, forming a more or less geometrical 
figure called sere which means “the little palm, space 
between the finger and the thumb” (properly “spread¬ 
ing out” = gerundive of the verb ser-mek, cf. the say¬ 
ing ser-e serp-e, sele serpe; the word is found with the 
same meanings in Kirghiz, cf. W. Radloff, Worterbuch , 
iv, 458). 

Between the sere and the escutcheon is inserted the 
word al-muzqffar “victorious” with the addition of dcfim 0 " 
“always”, which is placed in the form of a very con¬ 
ventional seal in the centre of the escutcheon. The 
final alij of the word da } ima ( da > im an ) is lengthened 
and, turning sharply round to the left, cuts through 
the curves. These words appeared for the first dme 
according to I. Ghalib Edhem ( Catalogue , p. zay and 
206 n.) on the coins of Ibrahim II, whose reigu began 
in 1049/1640. 

The two extremities to the right of the curves are 
given an elongated and more elegant form. They have 
become one more characteristic feature of the mod¬ 
ern tughra, of which they form the arms (tughra kollari). 
From the tops of the three verticals descend three 
broken lines like floating flames. As to the word Khan, 
after having figured at the end of the name of the 
sovereign’s father, it was added to that of the sover¬ 
eign from the time of Mahmud I (1143-68/1730-54). 

In the field to the right of the tughra was frequently 
placed a flower. In the same place the sultans later 
put their title of ghazl when they had the right to it 
(Mahmud II put his poetic nom de plume c Adtx there, 
cf. PI. XXVI, fig. 8). For. the other modifications in 
detail undergone by the tughra, cf. L. Fekete, Einjuh- 
rung in die osmanisch-turkische Diplomatik , Budapest 1926, 
p. xliv, n. 1. 

The form of tughra which we have just described 
was often imitated by private individuals, who used 
to substitute for the name of the sultan religious for¬ 
mulae in order to make lawhas or calligraphic plaques 
to hang up in mosques, libraries, cafes or private 
houses. In Egypt, we even find tradesmen’s signs of 
this kind, but they are now disappearing and it was 
quite recendy allowable to commission a khattat or a 
maker of faience to make a tughra in one’s own name 
(cf. PI. XXVII, figs. 12, 13). 

The official use of the tughra ceased in Turkey with 
the dethronement of the last sultan Mehemmed VI 
[?•»•]• 

If we now compare the Ottoman tughra with the 
Mamiuk one in order to ascertain the graphic ele¬ 
ment which is common to both, we find that this 
element reduces itself to the uprights of the vertical 
letters. We are thus led to conclude quite naturally 
that the essential feature of the tughra is a certain 
number—not fixed—of upright strokes. 

Although supplied later by the method of writing 
the words, the decorative motif represented by the 
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verticals must be older than the use of the Arabic 
script among the Turks. 

The symbol of the tughra. If we suppose the tughra 
is not simply a conventional mode of writing, what 
symbol does it represent? 

We have already mentioned that some see in it 
the figure of a bird. Others have gone so far as to 
see in it a horseman galloping at full speed (Tychsen), 
but the most popular theory is that which owes its 
fame to von Hammer (Hist, de UEmp. Ottoman , i, 231). 
According to him, the tughra was the imitation of the 
mark left by the hand of sultan Murad I (761-91/1360- 
89), who, not being able to write, dipped his hand 
in ink (!) and stamped it instead of a signature on 
the treaty concluded with the Ragusans. This expla¬ 
nation, which seems to overlook the fact that the sul¬ 
tan in question had a chancellery, is taken by von 
Hammer from Engel (Gesch. des Freystaates Ragusa , 
Vienna 1807, 141), who does not give any authority. 
It is not known in the east and is clearly a legend, 
which originated no doubt in Ragusa itself. It never¬ 
theless had a great vogue; Barbier de Meynard accepted 
it (Rec. des hist, des Croisades, iv, 138 n.), and it was 
defended quite recently by arguments taken from the 
antiquity of the use of finger prints. 

Looking at the primitive form of the tughra (see 
above), all the hypotheses which we have just given 
fall apart at once. It is interesting to note that Fekete 
came to the same negative result, starting from the 
design of the Ottoman tughra , which is, however, more 
complicated. Later interpretations being based on more 
elaborate forms of the tughra are of little importance. 

This is why the fact that the tughra or the pence , 
which is the imitation of it [see pen£e], is sometimes 
given the form of a bird in Turkish decorative art (a 
specimen of the year 1181/1767-8 is given in PI. 
XXVII, fig. 14). Similarly, the fact that pence means 
“claw” and sere “palm” is not an argument in favour 
of von Hammer’s theory, who, however, did not think 
of quoting it (the French word “grifle” is used also 
with the meaning of “stamp for a signature”). 

In thus simplifying the problem, one is led to ask 
if the hooks of which we have spoken have not some 
symbolical significance. One question arises which is 
put forward with all reserve: do not these verticals 
represent the tugh [?.#•], a word which we know was 
applied by the Turks to the horse or yak tails float¬ 
ing on the end of a pole, or earlier to flags in gen¬ 
eral? The main argument that can be produced against 
the suggestion is the rarity of the denominative ver¬ 
bal suffix -ra, from which we should have to derive 
-ra-gh (in tughragfi) by a formation parallel to the well- 
known suffixes -la (-la-gh). See on this suffix Deny, 
Grammaire de la langue turque , and more especially, in 
LAnthropologie, xxxiii [1923], 174. 

As to the argument that one might be tempted to 
draw from the flames floating at the top of the tughra 
or from the fact that, in the pence , the custom became 
established of very often drawing two verticals for the 
pashas, of two tails and three for the pashas, of three 
tails or wezirs, these are all intepretations a posteriori 
which prove no more than those rejected above (as 
a curiosity there is given in fig. 15 (PI. XXVII) a 
signature in which the words khalis al-fidad are arranged 
in three verticals of a tugh , although they refer to a 
woman). It is also to be noted that numismatists some¬ 
times seem to take the word tughra in the larger mean¬ 
ing of “ motif of decoration by letters” ( JRAS , ix [1848], 
300, 381). 

It was noted in (a) above that the Saldjuk and 
Mamluk rulers had officials whose special duty was 


to draw the tughra (in Turkish, tughra cekmek, in Persian, 
tughra kashldan). Similarly, the Ottomans had the 
nishandfi or tewkfi , and this official made up, with 
the three defterdars and the defter emini , the five high 
officials at court, the kh u adjegdn (d’Ohsson, iii, 350; 
von Hammer, xvii, 54; see further on this official, 
nishandji). 

It was the duty of this official and his staff, in the 
early and middle periods of the Ottoman empire, to 
examine and control all documents presented to him 
for marking with the sultan’s tughra. According to the 
Kanun-name of the tewkfi (nishandji) ( Abd al-Rahman 
(of 1087/1676-7, A1TM , 515), the following were the 
formalities to be gone through: When a firman is pro¬ 
mulgated requiring official authorisation (tashih firman !), 
the law requires that the tughra be executed by the 
Grand Vizier himself. On receiving this firman, the 
nishandji inscribes on the reverse the words dejieri gele 
, “let its register be brought” (in which is the precedent 
to be examined) and sends it to the defter emini. The 
latter at once sends back the firman with the required 
register through the kisedar (official in charge of the 
registers) of the archives (dfter-khane). After finding the 
required reference, the nishandji verifies it and keeps 
the firman ordering it. 

He also receives in a sealed bag (memhur kise) the 
berat issued by the kadi- c asker, writes on the register 
opposite the names of the beneficiaries of these berat 
the word sahh “verified, seen, approved”, again seals 
the bag and sends it by its kisedar to the kaghad emini 
(who collects the chancellery dues). 

According to the kanun of Mehemmed II, the 
nishandjis had to be recruited from the miiderrisin of 
the grade of dakhil and sahn, i.e. from among lawyers 
(evidently on account of the qualifications demanded 
by them as regards legislation) and also from the defter- 
dars [see daftardar] and the re’is ul-kiittab [q.v]. The 
early defterdars ranked on this occasion as equal to 
the beylerbeyis , the early re > is al-kiittab only ranked equal 
to the sandjak-beyi. 

The re’is al-kiittab became more important, and the 
nishandjis gradually saw their functions reduced to the 
calligraphy of the tughras. Among their duties, however, 
they retained the control of the registration of transfers 
I of timars [q.v.] and of the wakf villages (. Kanun-name 
of Mehemmed II, ed. Mehmed £ Arif, 14, n. 5, suppl. 
to TO EM [1330/1912]). 

According to the same kanun-name , in the diwan-i 
hiimayun , the nishandjis occupied the place of honour 
(sadr) along with the wezirs , the kadi-'askers and the 
defterdars. 

With the expansion of the empire, the nishandjis 
were obliged to call in other officials for help; the 
kanun-name of Mehemmed II contains provisions for the 
nishandji to be aided by the kubbe wezir , who became 
called the tughrakesh wezir , and commanders-in-chief 
(serdar) also had the privilege of affixing the tughra. 

The work of the nishandjis was somewhat lightened 
by the fact that the orders of the Porte destined for 
the capital did not have a tugjira\ only firmans sent to 
the provinces were tughrali (“supplied with a tughra ”) 
(Mouradja d’Ohsson, Bianchi and Kieffer, under the 
word tughrali). 

In conclusion, it may be added that the high offi¬ 
cials and even the governors of the second class in 
tracing their pence frequently gave it a form very like 
that of the tughra. See photographs of orders issued by 
the former waU, s of Egypt (PI. XXVIII, figs. 16-17) 
in which the pence resembles the sultan’s tugfira. Instead 
of (in the pence s of 1061 and 1062/1051-2 side-by- 
side with) muzqffar, two, and later three, elliptical circles 
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are found. With the three shafts, they form letters ta 3 
which, apparently, are an a posteriori reminiscence of 
the initial of the word tugh. Instead of da 3 ima, sahh is 
found. Instead of being at the top of the document, 
they were put on the margin of the right side and 
perpendicular to it. 

When the nishandfi disappeared with the TanzAmat 
\q.v.\ reforms, officials called tughrakesh were kept to 
draw the tughra. 

Bibliography. For older Bibl., see £/' art. Of 
more recent literature, see Pakalin, iii, 525-30; Gibb 
and Bowen, i, 124 ff.; J. Reychman and A. Zaj^cz- 
kowski, Handbook of Ottoman Turkish diplomatics, The 
Hague and Paris 1968, 141-3. (J. Deny*) 

(c) In later Turco-Mongol and Persian 
usage. 

For this—in Persia, lasting up to the time of Nadir 
Shah and the Kadjars—see diplomatic, iii and its 
Bibl 

(d) In Indo-Muslim usage. 

Shortly after its appearance at the Saldjuk court 
some time in the 11 th or 12th century, the tughra 
gradually found its way to South Asia, most likely 
through the calligraphers who fled conflicts elsewhere 
in the Islamic world and took refuge in India. Unlike 
the Ottoman tughra which served as an imperial sig¬ 
nature or monogram (‘alama/shi'dr), the South Asian 
tughra evolved as a decorative style of writing resem¬ 
bling the Mamluk tughra in Egypt, particularly in the 
regular repetition of the elongated vertical letters (e.g. 
the alij) drawn from the horizontal band of the cal¬ 
ligraphic programme and the symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment of those verticals. This essential feature of the 
tughra is visible in a number of inscriptions in Islamic 
architecture in South Asia, such as the invocations, 
al-mulk li ’llah and Allah Kajt , inscribed on medallions 
at Radja ki-Bain Masdjid ca. 912/1506 and Kifa-i- 
Kuhna Masdjid (ca. 948/1541) in Dihlf and in the 
early 17th-century mausoleum of Shah Dawlat in 
Maner, Bihar (PI. XXXIII, fig. 1); a Persian inscrip¬ 
tion of the ‘Idghah in Jalor, Radjasthan (ca. 718/1318); 
an Arabic inscription over the east gateway of the 
Djami* Masdjid of Ahmadabad, Gudjarat, dated 827/ 
1424 (PI. XXXIII, fig. 2); and the tomb inscription 
of Muhammad Amin, the Kutb Shahi ruler in 
Golconda, dated 1004/1595-6. 

It was in Bengal, however, where the tughra flour¬ 
ished and dominated architectural calligraphy during 
the 14th, 15th and early part of the 16th centuries. 
Because of its distinctive ornamental style, this regional 
variety can aptly be called the Bengali tughra. The 
Miyana Dar inscription (dated 871/1466-67) in Gawr 
presents a fascinating example of this regional devel¬ 
opment. On it, the surface has been divided into 
thirty-two calligraphic panels, each alternating tughra 
and monumental thulth styles (PL XXXIII, fig. 3). 
Interestingly, only in this inscription does the callig¬ 
raphy resemble the Ottoman tughra. In monumental 
Bengali tughras, the convoluted uprights (muntasibat) of 
the vertical letters are highly stylised (PI. XXXIV, fig. 
4a), often bearing the characteristics of the letter alif 
of thulth with distinctive features of gulf, badn and sayf 
(PL XXXIV, fig. 4b). While the crescent-like undu¬ 
lating curves represented by the oval letters such as 
nun and yd 3 (PI. XXXV, fig. 5), and in some cases 
the upper horizontal stroke (shakila) of the letter kaf 
(PL XXXIV, fig. 4c) and the word fi (PL XXXV, 
fig. 6), are superimposed on the extended uprights of 
the vertical letters, the main body of the text clusters 
very thickly at the bottom rendering an extremely 
intricate pattern of writing (see Mohammad Yusuf 


Siddiq, An epigraphical journey to an Eastern Islamic land , 
in Muqamas , vii [1990], 83-108). The calligraphers 
thus ranged freely in producing different forms and 
patterns of tughra , using their creative imagination. 
However, it is not difficult to find a rhythmic pat¬ 
tern in the movement of the letters and the flow of 
lines in Bengali tughras, which often contained a 
metaphorical expression of life, nature, and the envi¬ 
ronment of Bengal in abstract forms ranging from the 
bow and arrow of Bengali hunting life (fig. 5) to the 
swan and reeds of riverine rural Bengal (fig. 6). Though 
the tughra lost its popularity in Bengal in the mid- 
16th century, it continued to appear in some South 
Indian Muslim kingdoms such as Golconda, Bidjapur, 
and Haydarabad (see Siddiq, al-Tughra wa 3 'stikhdamuha 
Ji TBangal , in al-Fay sal, no. 148 [May-June 1989], 
95-100). 

The tughra was used in some cases on coins dur¬ 
ing the Sultanate and Mu gh al periods (e.g. on some 
coins of the Emperor Akbar) in Dihli and also in the 
east by the sultans of Djawnpur [q.vi\. It was also 
occasionally used on Jarmans (e.g. the Jarman of the 
Mu gh al Empress Nur Djahan and Mahmud Shah, 
the Bahmanid sultan of Gulbaraga in the Deccan). 
Among the rulers, however, the last Mu gh al emperor 
Bahadur Shah Zafar (d. 1862) is best known for his 
charming little calligraphic pictures of faces and flow¬ 
ers in tughra style. During the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, zoomorphic patterns of the tughra , often in 
the form of lions, horses, camels, or birds usually con¬ 
taining a Shi ( i invocation, became popular. The tughra 
is still popular for calligraphic designs in South Asia, 
particularly in Pakistan, where it is widely used for 
official and institutional monograms, for example, on 
postage stamps, coins, medals and legal deeds. Quite 
often, these monograms resemble the late Ottoman 
tughra in their appearance. 

Bibliography: Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athar al- 
sanadid, Kanpur 1846; Muhammad Ghulam, Tadhkira- 
yi khushniwlsan, ed. H. Hidayet Husain, Calcutta 
1910; G. Yazdani, A new inscription oj Sultan Nusrat 
Shah oj Bengal, in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (1911-12), 
5-7; Shamsud-Din Ahmad, Inscriptions oj Bengal , 
Rajshahi 1960; M.A. Chagtai, Pak wa Hind men 
Islami khattati, Lahore 1976. 

(Muhammad Yusuf Siddiq) 
TU GH RA, MULLA, 17th-century I ndo-Persian 
poet, died ca. 1078/1667 (see Rieu, Catalogue oj Persian 
manuscripts in the British Museum, ii, Add. 16,852). 

According to most accounts, he was a native of 
Mashhad, but Tahir NasrabadF, who was his con¬ 
temporary, mentions him as a Tabriz!, stating at the 
same time that he heard the poet being called 
Mashhadi (Tadhkira-yi Nasrabadi, ed. Wahid Dastgirdi, 
Tehran 1361/1982, 339). Tu gh ra went to India to¬ 
wards the end of Djahangir’s reign or in the begin¬ 
ning of Shah Djahan’s time. His first employer there 
was Mir Muhammad SaTd Mir Djumla (d. 1663), 
prime minister of ‘Abd Allah Kutb Shah of Golconda. 
Later, he served as secretary for Shah Djahan’s 
youngest son Murad Bakhsh (d. 1661). He accompa¬ 
nied the latter in his expedition to Balkh (1646), and 
travelled widely in the Deccan, finally settling in 
Kashmir, where he died. 

Tu gh ra’s poetic output comprises ghazals, kasidas, 
kit e as, mathnaims and other similar conventional verse 
forms. Among the mathnawls is his Sdki-nama, “Book 
of the cup-bearer”, a lengthy work of some 10,000 
couplets, composed by him after Zuhun’s poem in 
the same genre (see Ahmad Gulcin-i Ma'ani, Karwdn-i 
Hind, i, Mashhad 1369/1991, 816). In those poems 
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Fig. 10 

Tughra of Sultan Suleyman II (III) b. Ibrahim on a firman of the first ten 
days of Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1099/28 August -6 September 1688 
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Fig. 5- 

Tughra of Ibrahim I 
(1640-48). 


Fig. 6 

Tughra of Mahmud I 
(1730-54). 


Fig. 7 

Tughra of Mustafa III 
(1757-73). 


Fig. 8 

Tughra of Mahmud II 
(1808-39). 


Fig. 9 

Tughra of 'Abd al-‘AzIz 
(1861-76). 
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Fig. 3 

Tughra of the amir Suleyman 
(1403-13). 


Fig. 4 

Tughra of Mehemmed III 
(1595-1603). 
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Fig. 11 

Tugjira of Sultan Ahmad II b. Ibrahim on a finnan of the second ten days of 
Djumada II 1104/16-25 February 1693 



Fig. 12 

A merchant’s name 
arranged in a lughra 



Fig. 13 

Basma/a lughra in 
a menu of a restaurant 
in Cairo 



Fig. 15 



Fig. 14 

Owner’s mark on a signboard from Mar'ash 









Fig. 17. Tarsjiundji Ahmed Pasha 
7 Shawwal 1060/4 October 1650 


Fig. 24. Boshnak ‘Othman Pasha 
9 RabI' II 1093/17 April 1682 


Fig. 16. Nishandji Ahmed Pasha 
10 Rabf‘ II 1026/17 April 1617 


Fig. 18 

Khadim (Khadum heyazj.) 'Abd al-Rahman Pasha 
18 Dhu ’1-K.a‘da 1061/2 November 1651 


Fig. 19 

Khadim (Khadum-bay a zi) 'Abd al-Rahman Pasha 
17 Muharram 1062/30 December 1651 


Fig. 20 

(Darnad) Malik Ibrahfm Pasha 
10 Rabr 1 I 1072/3 November 1661 
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Ken c an, kaymakam (ofthe wait) 19 Radjab 1080/3 December 1669 



Fig. 22 

Kara Ibrahim Pasha, 14 Sha'ban 1081/27 December 1670 



Fig. 23 

Kara Ibrahim Pasha, 14 Muharram 1083/12 May 16/2 


Fig. 25 

Hamza Pasha, 25 Dh u ’1-Hidjdja 1096/24 November 1685 
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Fig. 29. Celebi Isma‘11 Pasha 
15 Dj umada I 1108/10 December 1696 


Fig. 28. Morall or Khaznadar 'All Pasha 
17 Ramadan 1103/2 June 1692 
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‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha, 10 RabF II 1089/1 June 1678 


Damad Hasan Pasha, 24 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1120/6 March 1709 


Fig. 32 

Sadr-l Sabik Mshandjl Mehmed Pasha 
14 Sha'ban 1 137/28 April 1725 


Fig. 33. Boynu-eyri Hasan-Pasha-Zade ‘Abd Allah Pasha 
15 Dhu I K./d.i 1165/24 September 1752 
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TUGHRA 



Fig. 34. NabulusT Mustala Pasha Fig- 35. Sililidar Mehemmed Pasha 

12 Radjab 1188/18 September 1774 Qhu ’1-Hidjdja 1195/18 November 1781 




Fig. 36. Ibrahim Bey, kamakam 
19 Djumada II 1199/29 April 1785 


Fig. 37. Yegen Mehemmed Pasha 
13 Radjab 1200/12 May 1786 
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Fig. 38. Lokmadji (Abu) Bakr Pasha 
1 Dj umada I 1212/1 November 1797 
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where the poet’s pen-name Tughra did not scan in 
the metre, he has employed Shlfta as his pen-name. 

A conspicuous element in his poems is the occurrence 
of Hindi words, in the use of which one discerns a 
deliberate effort on the part of the author. 

Although Tughra’s poetry' was reportedly much 
admired during its time, it was his prose writings that 
won greater exposure and recognition in wider cir¬ 
cles. He was the author of a number of treatises 
(risalas) that include descriptions of places, eulogies of 
individuals, discussion on mysticism, collection of 
metaphors from music and medicine, poetical appli¬ 
cation of the names of the planets, letters, praise of 
Zulalf Kh w ansarF’s (d. ca . 1025/1616) seven mathnawfs, 
as well as some other subjects. Seventeen of these 
treatises were published at Kanpur (1871, 1903) and 
Lakhnaw (1885), and formed part of the curriculum 
used previously in madrasa education. 

Bibliography: See also Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore, iii, Calcutta 1912, no. 333; 'All Kull 
Khan Walih DaghistanI, Riyad al-shu'ara*, Pers. mss., 
no. H.G. 51/3, Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim 
University; Muhammad Kudrat Allah Gopamawl, 
Nata’idj. al-afkdr, Bombay 1336/1957; Ghulam ‘Air 
Azad Bilgramf, Sarw-i azad, Haydarabad (Deccan) 
1913; Mir Husayn Dust Sanbhalf, Tadhkira-yi Hu - j 
saynl, Lakhnaw 1875; Muhammad Afdal Sarkhush, 
Kalimat al-shu'ara\ ed. Sadik ‘All Dilawarl, Lahore 
1942; Husain al-Drn RashTdT, Tadhkira-yi $hu ( ard y -yi 
Kashmir, ii, Karachi 1968; M.L. Rahman. Persian lit¬ 
erature in India during the time of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 
Baroda 1970; Ahmad Gulcfn-i Ma'am, Tadhkira-yi 
paymana, Mashhad 1359/1980; Dhablh Allah Safa, 
Tankh-i adabiyyat-i Iran, v/3, Tehran 1372/1993; 
Nabi Hadi, Dictionary of Indo-Persian literature, Delhi 
1995. _ _ (Munibur Rahman) 

al-TUGHRA 5 I, Mu’ayyid al-DIn Abu Isma'il al- 
Husayn b. 'All al-Munshi’ al-Isbaham, secretary, 
Arabic poet and alchemist. 

He was born in 453/1061 at Isfahan, and his poems 
give ample testimony of his lasting attachment to his 
native town. He entered the service of Saldjuks at 
the time of Malik Sbah and went on to become chief 
secretary under that ruler’s son, Muhammad I, with 
the titles munshi\ mutawalll diwan al-tughrd y and sahib 
diwan al-insha 3 ', in short, he was the second most senior 
official (after the wazir) in the civil administration of 
the Salcyukid empire. The sources praise the excel¬ 
lence of his style, as well as his beautiful handwrit¬ 
ing, but none of his official letters seems to survive. 

In 513/1119, not long after the death of Muhammad 
I, the prince Mas'ud b. Muhammad rebelled against 
his brother Mahmud III and declared himself sultan, 
at the instigation, it is said, of al-Tughra’r, whom he 
made his wazir . When Mas'ud was routed the follow¬ 
ing year, the victorious Mahmud pardoned his brother, 
but al-Tu gh ra’T was accused of being an apostate 
(;mulhid , presumably meaning an Isma'IlT), and executed 
(in the unanimous opinion of the historians, unjustly) 
by order of Mahmud’s wazir, al-SimFrumf; the best 
sources put this in Rabl' I 515/1121. His death was 
avenged in Safar 516/1122, when one of his former 
slaves assassinated al-Simfrumf in Ba gh dad: this cir¬ 
cumstance invalidates the date 518/1124 which some 
authors give for al-Tughra’T’s execution. 

Al-Tu gh rail’s Arabic diwan (critical edition by 'All ; 
Djawad al-Tahir and Yahya Djaburf, Ba gh dad i 
1396/1976) contains odes to Malik Shah’s minister ! 
Nizam al-Mulk \q.v.\, his chief secretary MuTn al- i 
Mulk Muhammad b. Fadl, the sultans Muhammad I ; 


and Mas'ud [q.w. ] and to various other persons, but 
also many, private poems and incidental pieces. In 
two short poems (nos. 28, 127) he declares his Shl'T 
sympathies, but on the whole his verse does not have 
a strongly religious flavour. Through some quirk of 
fate, a single one of his poems has eclipsed all the 
others, namely a longish kaslda bewailing his ill-treat¬ 
ment at the hands of his contemporaries, commonly 
known as the lamiyyal al J adj.am, a name which it owes 
to a superficial resemblance with the much earlier 
lamiyyal al- c arab of al-Shanfara [q.v.]■ It has been the 
subject of various commentaries, the earliest, it seems, 
by al-'Ukban (d. 616/1219), but the most famous is 
the gargantuan Ghayth al-musad^djam bi-sharh lamiyyal 
al-'adgam by al-Safadi (d. 764/1363 [q.v.]; printed sev¬ 
eral times in Cairo); for other commentaries, super¬ 
commentaries, takhmlsat, etc., see Brockelmann. It was 
first printed, with a Latin translation by Golius, in 
Leiden in 1629, and, again with a Latin version, by 
Pococke, Oxford 1661, probably the first major work 
of Arabic poetry to be made known in the West. An 
English translation is contained in J.D. Carlyle, Speci¬ 
mens of Arabic poetry, Oxford 1796. 

Al-Tu gh raY was also a famous and prolific author 
on alchemy. Of his extant works on that subject (listed, 
with a brief indication of their contents, in Ullmann; 
none of them is available in print) the most interest¬ 
ing appears to be the Kitab Hakd'ik al-istishhad of 505/ 
1112, a response to Ibn Sma’s refutation of alchemy. 
The famous philosopher had maintained that each 
mineral belongs to a separate species, with its own 
"specific difference” Jasl ), and that consequently the 
transmutation of one mineral to another is impos¬ 
sible. Al-Tughra’T accepted that each mineral has 
its own “specific difference”, but claimed that the 
alchemist could “prepare” one substance for a divine 
intervention which would transform it to another, cit¬ 
ing as a decidedly unfortunate parallel the supposed 
spontaneous generation of scorpions from a mixture 
of dust and straw. Some three centuries later, Ibn 
Khaldun summarised and rejected the arguments of 
both sides and defended a position which comes close 
to that of modern science: the minerals are all com¬ 
posed of the same basic elements and are thus, in 
principle, capable of transmutation, but the possi¬ 
bility of effecting the change surpasses the limits of 
human knowledge. 

Bibliography: Sam'am, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, 
xii, 453-4, s.v. al-Munshi’; idem, Mudhayyil ta’rikh 
Baghdad (ms.); Nfshabun, Sal^uk-ndma, Tehran 1332 
5ft./1953, 54, 65; Nadjm al-Dln Abu ’l-Radja al- 
Kumml, Tankh al-wuzara > , Tehran 1363 5ft./1984, 
226-9 (quoting the Nafthat al-masdur of al-TughraTs 
contemporary, Anushirwan b. Khalid); 'Imad al- 
Drn al-Isfahani, Nusrat al-fatra (partially contained 
in al-Bundarfs abridgement, Zubdat al-nusra, ed. 
Houtsma, Leiden 1889, 110, 116, 132-3, 174; like¬ 
wise derived from Anushirwan, but does not over¬ 
lap with Nadjm al-DTn); idem, Khandat al-kasr (ms.); 
Rawandr, Rabat al-sudur, London 1921, 225, 239- 
41; Yakut, Udabd\ iv, 51-60 (derives, according to 
al-Tahir, mainly from 'Imad’s Khanda ): Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 395-6; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 'Abbas, ii, 185-9; Safadl, 
Wdfl, xii, no. 387; Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, iii, 
234-5, tr. Rosenthal, iii, 273-4; Brockelmann, l 2 , 
286-8, S I, 439-40; EP art. al-Tughrd > l (F. Krenkow); 
'All Djawad al-Tahir, al-Tughra } l hayatuhu shi c mhu 
lamiyyatuhu , Ba gh dad 1963; idem, al-Shi c r al-arabl fi 
TTrak wa-bilad al- c a^am fi T ( asr al-saldgukl, -’Beirut 
1405/1985, 101-30 (the best study, with detailed 
list of primary and secondary sources); M. Ullmann, 
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Fig. 1. Allah Kafi inscribed on a medallion in the early 17th century mausoleum 
of Shah Dawlat in Maner in Bihar. 




Fig. 2. An Arabic inscription dated 827/1424 from the reign of Sultan Ahmad Shah over the east 
gateway of the Djamf Masdjid in Ahmadabad in Gudjarat. 



Fig. 3. Miyana Dar inscription dated 871/1466-7 from the reign of Sultan Barbak Shah of Gawr, 
Bengal, now preserved in the University Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Fig. 4a. Darsbarf Masdjid inscription dated 884/1479-80 from the reign of Sultan Yusuf Shah 
of Gawr, Bengal, now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 



Fig. 4b. The letter alif in the Darsban Masdjid inscription, with distinctive features of zutf, badn and sayf. 


Fig. 4c. The upper horizontal stroke ( shakila) of the letter kaf superimposed on the elongated uprights of 
the vertical letters in the Darsban Masdjid inscription dated 884/1479. 
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Fig. 5. The bow-arrow variety of lughra in the Kusumba Masdjid inscription in Rajshabi, Bangladesh, 
dated 904/1498, from the reign of Sultan Husayn Shah of Gawr, Bengal. 



Fig. 6. The swan-reed variety of tughra in a tomb inscription in Peril, near Dhaka, dated 869/1465, 
from the reign of Sultan Barbak Shah of Bengal. 
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Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam , Leiden 

1972, 229-31, 252-3. (F.C. de Blois) 

TUGHTIGIN, ZahTr al-Din Abu Mansur (d. 522/ 
1128), Atabeg of Dukak, son of the Saldjukid Tutush 
[</.zc] and founder in Damascus of the Atabeg 
dynasty of Burids or Borids (497-549/1104-54 
[see burids]). He was a Turkish freedman of Tutush, 
who appointed him governor of Diyar Bakr and Atabeg 
of Dukak before giving to him in marriage Dukak’s 
mother, Safwat al-Mulk. When Tutush died in battle 
in 488/1095, he became regent for Dukak in Damas¬ 
cus, but his real reign did not begin till the death of 
the young Saldjuk prince in 497/1104. 

Tughtigin at first strove to preserve his power 
by refusing to give back Damascus to Ridwan 
Dukak’s brother and prince of Aleppo, and by install¬ 
ing on the throne there a brother and then a young 
son of Dukak, called Ertash and Tutush respectively. 
Within a few months, Ertash’s flight and Tutush’s death 
allowed the Atabeg to assume sole power. He recog¬ 
nised Ridwan’s suzerainty in the khutba and sikka, but 
this recognition later disappeared whenever relations 
between Aleppo and Damascus became tense. Within 
a few years, Tughtigin managed to impose his author¬ 
ity on all the lands between the Hawran in the south 
and Hamat in the north, so that henceforth he ap¬ 
peared as the most powerful ruler in Syria. 

Unlike Ridwan, who showed no enthusiasm for 
$ihad [q.v.] t Tu gh tigin led several expeditions against 
the Franks to preserve the food supply of Damascus 
and communications with Egypt and Arabia. He com¬ 
batted the Franks of Jerusalem in the regions of the 
Sawad and of Lake Tiberias, but the truces which 
followed these fights allowed the Crusaders to levy 
taxes on a part of the harvests of that region, which 
gradually passed under their control. He made simi¬ 
lar agreements with the Count of Tripoli which gave 
the Franks a third of the harvests of the Bika c \q.v/\, 
at the same time losing several fortresses in Mount 
Lebanon. Despite his efforts, he was unable to save 
Tripoli in 1109 or Tyre in 1124, and towards 519/ 

1125, Damascus itself was threatened for the first time. 
Tughtigin had insufficient forces and power to resist 
the Crusaders alone, and help from nearby princi¬ 
palities, themselves weak and divided, was insufficient 
and useless. Despite these checks, Tughtigin gradually 
acquired, in Muslim eyes, the image of a fighter for 
the faith, as attest his titulature and the poetry writ¬ 
ten in his praise after 513/1119. Nevertheless, when 
his interests were threatened, as in 509/1115 when 
he felt menaced by the Great Saldjuk sultan, he did 
not hesitate to ally with the Franks. 

His relations with Muhammad b. Malik Shah [q.v.\ 
were, in fact, difficult until 509/1116. Muhammad 
probably reproached Tughtigin with having impelled 
Dukak to support his brother and rival Berk-yaruk 
[see barkyaruk] and with having usurped power in 
1104. The Atabeg tried on several occasions to regain 
the sultan’s confidence. In 503/1109-10 he even had 
the intention of going to Ba gh dad, but rumours of 
the sultan’s desire to remove him from power led him 
to renounce this. When Mawdud, amir of Mawsil, was 
assassinated in the great Mosque of Damascus by 
IsmaTlFs, Tu gh tigin was suspected of being behind 
the plot. Feeling threatened, he allied with the amir 
Il-GhazT [<7.6'.], who was also on bad terms with the 
sultan. Then in 509/1115 Muhammad sent an army 
into Syria under the command of the governor of 
Hamadhan, Bursuk b. Bursuk, with instructions to 
combat the two amirs and then turn to attacking the 
Franks. Tu gh tigin and Il-GhazF preferred to ally with 
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the Crusaders rather than lose their own power. The 
sultan’s army was in the end defeated by the Crusaders 
without the intervention of the two amirs, but in the 
next year, Tughtigin, regretting his attitude and dis¬ 
turbed by the Franks’ advance, travelled to Baghdad 
and ohtained the sultan’s pardon and recognition of 
the government over his territories. 

Within Damascus, Tughtigin’s reign was marked by 
the rise of the Batiniyya or IsmaTlFs under their Per¬ 
sian da'l Bahrain. The Atabeg allowed them to have 
a centre for propaganda (dar al-da c wa ) in the city and 
in 520/1126 handed over the fortress of Baniyas [q.v.] 
to the south of Damascus to them. It remains obscure 
why he favoured this ShrT sect; he probably thought 
that their support might be useful against the Franks 
and Saldjukids. The Atabeg’s death in 522/1128 coin¬ 
cided with Zangfs arrival in Aleppo, and from this 
time onwards it was northern Syria which was to be 
ahead of Damascus in the fight against the Crusaders. 
Tu gh tigin was buried near the musalla [q.vi\ to the 
south of Damascus. His fighting skill and bravery 
made him, like Salah al-Din after him, a legendary 
figure in the epic Frankish literature of the 13th cen¬ 
tury. As the hero of the Ordene de chevalerie under the 
name of Huon of Tabarie, he was represented as a 
Muslim prince converted to Christianity who was said 
to have fought at the side of the Jerusalem Franks 
(J. Richard, Huon de Tabarie , in La chanson de geste et 
le mythe carolingien. Melanges R. Louis , Saint-Pere-sous- 
Vezelay 1982, 1073-8). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-KalanisF, Dhayl Ta 3 nkh 
Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, Eng. tr. Gibb, 
London 1932, Fr. tr. Le Tourneau, Damascus 1952; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Wulat Dimashk fi T c ahd al-saldjuki , ed. 
S. al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1949; Ihn al-Furat, 
Ta’nkh, ms. Vienna AF 117, i; Ibn al-AthFr, ed. 
Beirut, x; Ibn al- c AdFm, ^jubda, ed. S. al-Dahhan, 
Damascus 1954, ii; Ibn Khallikan, ed. c Abbas, i, 
296; M.A. Kohler, Allianzen und Vertrdge zwischen fran- 
kischen und islamischen Herrschem im Vorderen Orient , 
Berlin-New York 1991; J.-M. Mouton, Damas et sa 
principaute sous les Saljoukides et les Bourides, 468-549/ 
1076-1153, Cairo 1994. (Anne-Marie Edde) 
TUKAROT or MughalmarI, a place near Mid- 
napur in the southern part of West Bengal, the site 
of a battle in 982/1574 between Akbar’s finance 
minister and commander Radja Todar Mai [q.v/\ and 
the young ruler of Bengal, Dawud Khan KararanF 
[</.t'.], who had repudiated Mughal suzerainty. Dawud 
Khan was beaten by a ruse [see harb. vi, at Vol. 
Ill, 202b] and forced to flee, allowing Akbar formally 
to annex Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 

Bibliography : See that to dawud khan kararanT, 
and also J.F. Richards, The Mughal empire (= The 
New Camb. hist, of India, I. 5), Cambridge 1993, 33. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TU KH ARISTAN, the name found in earlier me¬ 
diaeval Islamic sources for the region along the 
southern banks of the middle and upper 
Ox us river, in the wider sense of the term (see 
below), with the ancient of the Balkh as the centre 
of its western part and such towns as Talakan, Andarab 
and WalwalFdj [q.vv.\ as its centres in the narrower 
acceptation of the term, sc. the eastern part. It com¬ 
prised in its wider sense the modern A fgh an prov¬ 
inces of Faryab, Djuzdjan, Balkh, Sanangan, Kunduz, 
Takhar and Badakhshan. 

The name of the region obviously preserves a mem¬ 
ory of the people known to the Hellenistic Greek his¬ 
torians and geographers as Tokharoi, who may have 
pushed into this upper Oxus region from the Inner 
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Eurasian steppes as well as into what later became 
Eastern Turkistan. The Tokharians of Bactria or the 
upper Oxus region apparently used languages of the 
Indo-Iranian Saka group; see for these last, J. Harmatta 
(ed.), History of civilizations of Central Asia, ii, The devel¬ 
opment of sedentary and nomadic civilizations , 700 B.C. to 
A.D. 250, UNESCO, Paris 1994, chs. 16-17, and for 
the history of the Tokharians of Bactria, B.A. Litvinsky 
(ed.), History of civilizations of Central Asia, iii, The cross¬ 
roads of civilizations A.D. 250 to 750, UNESCO, Paris 
1996, index, snn. “Bactria”, “Tokharistan”. But by the 
time of the coming of the Arabs to the region (sc. the 
second half of the 7th century), it is dubious whether 
the local people thought of themselves as in any way 
“Tokharians”, unless perhaps we take into account al- 
Baladhurf’s mention ( Futuh , 408) of BaUdi (in con¬ 
nection with al-Ahnaf b. Kays f g.v.\, who raided into 
the region in the 650s) as madinat Tukhard. It is also j 
true that the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hsiian-tsang j 
mentions lands of the T*u-hu-lo in both the desert east j 
of Khotan (sc. the Takla Makan) and on the Oxus ! 
(.Memoires sur les contres occidentals , tr. St. Julien, Paris 
1857-8, i, 23, ii, 247). In his time, the western land | 
of T’u-hu-lo was divided into 27 petty principalities, | 
extending northwards across the Oxus as far as the | 
“Iron Gate”, sc. the Buzgala defile on the road from j 
Tirmidh to Nakhshab and Kishsh and thence to the I 
Kashka Darya and Sogdia. 

What we do know is that the language of the pre- 
Islamic inhabitants of Tukharistan survived there well I 
into Islamic times on the evidence of the recently- 
discovered hoard of documents, mainly in the Middle 
Iranian Bactrian language, written in a cursive script 
derived from the Greek alphabet (thus confirming 
Hsiian-tsang’s description of the writing system of the 
people of T’u-hu-lo, cf. Abdur Rahman, The last two 
dynasties of the &ahis, Islamabad 1979, 232 IT.), but with 
some also in Arabic. It seems that we have here the 
royal archive of a petty prince of Simindjan and Rub 
in southeastern Tukharistan (cf. for Simindjan, al- 
Tabari, ii, 1219, year 91/710; Hudud al J alam , tr. Mi- 
norsky, 63, 108-9, comm. 338), whose latest document ! 
stems from 549 of the Bactrian era, probably to be j 
equated with A.D. 781, hence from the early ‘Abbasid 
period. It is in these documents, one dating from 
the later 5th century A.D., that we find what is appar¬ 
ently the first mention of Tukharistan as such; one 
single person is described as “the Hephthal yabghu, 
the khar [= “ruler”] or Rob, the scribe of the Hephthal 
lords, the judge of Tukharistan and Gharcistan”. 

In the Islamic period, Tukharistan in its wider sense 
included all the highlands dependent on Balkh, right j 
and left of the upper course of the Oxus. According I 
to Yakut (. Mu c dj.am , iii, 518), there were two Tukharis- ' 
tans, Upper (al- c ulya) and Lower (< al-sufla ), but he does j 
not seem to have had any exact idea of this division. | 
Upper Tukharistan was said to be east of Balkh and 
west (according to modern maps south) of the Djavhun 
(Oxus); Lower was also west of the Djavhun but more 
to the east than Upper Tukharistan. The latter is also 
mentioned in Ibn Khurradadhbih and Ibn Rusta, and 
in al-Tabari. According to Ibn Rusta, Upper Tukharis¬ 
tan, as was to be expected from the physical features ' 
of the country, lay north of the Oxus; on 292, 8, the ! 
high-lying territory on both sides of the Upper Oxus j 
is included in Upper Tukharistan. along with Badakh- i 
shan and Shughnan, In Ibn Khurradadhbih. 34, on | 
the other hand, it is assumed, as in Yakut, that Upper j 
Tukharistan lies east of Balkh and south of the Oxus. 1 
In al-Tabari (ii, 1589, 1612) the expression Upper 
Tukharistan twice occurs without its situation being j 


defined. In another passage (ii, 1180), we are told 
that the lands of Shuman and Akharun (north of the 
Oxus on the Upper Kafir-nihan) were in Tukharistan. 
without the qualification al- c ulya. Al-YaTubl, Buldan , 
289, 290, calls the district of the town of Bamiyan 
[(/.p.] “the first” ( al-ula ) or “the nearest” (, al-dunya ) 
Tukharistan. Bamiyan was the “first of the districts 
(:mamdlik ) in the nearest, western Tukharistan". Ibn 
Khurradadhbih assumes that Tukharistan extend" far 
to the northwest, including Zamon, the modern krrkl 
(36), its well as to the south, where the frontier lands 
(i thughur ) of Tukharistan are said to be Zabulistan (35) 
and Kabul (37). 

The frontiers of Tukharistan in the narrower sense 
are given most accurately by al-Istakhrf (270); they 
were the lands east of Balkh, west of Badakhshan, 
south of the Oxus and north of the main ridge of 
the Hindu Kush; the most important towns besides 
the capital Talakan or Tayakan were Walwalfdj and 
Andarab. 

When the Arabs made their first raids against Balkh 
and Tukharistan in 'Uthman’s caliphate, they found 
various local princes like the above-mentioned yabghu or 
D j ab gh uya ruling there, but the most powerful single 
force there was that of the ruler of the northern king¬ 
dom (sc. that north of the Hindu Kush) of the Heph- 
thalites (Ar. Hayatila [q.v.], sing. Haytal (for *Habatila, 
sing. *Habtal). The Hephthalites appear as such for 
the first time in al-Tabari’s history of the Sasanids 
during the struggle for the Persian throne amongst 
his sons after the death of Yazdagird II in 457. They 
had conquered Tukharistan shortly before (al-Tabari, 
i, 873, 4; Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Amber , 119); 
from whom we are not told. During the Arab wars 
with the native princes, the last Sasanids and the 
Turks, for the possession of Tukharistan, a Djabghu 
(<feabghuya , al-Tabari, ii, 1206) is mentioned as king 
(malik) of Tukharistan; he was a prince of the Turkish 
people of the Kharlukh (Karluk); the expressions 
(Iqabghuya al-Tukhan (ii, 1604, 1612) and djabghuya al- 
Kharlukhl (1612) are used promiscuously by al-Tabari, 
although in one passage (1591) he does make a distinc¬ 
tion between Tukharistan and the land (ard) of the 
djabghuya. 

The conquest of Tukharistan was difficult and pro¬ 
longed for the Arabs. Ziyad b. Ablhi [</.£.], governor 
of the East for Mu'awiya, was concerned for the safety 
of the eastern fringes of Khurasan and feared the 
possibility of a revanche, with Chinese or Hephthalite 
aid, of the Sasanid claimant Flriiz, son of Yazdagird 
III. In 47/667 his commander al-Hakam b. ( Amr al- 
Ghifarf raided into lower Tukharistan and Gharcistan, 
crossing the Oxus into Caghaniyan and driving Flruz 
back to Chinese territory, and in 51/671 al-RabT b. 
Ziyad al-Harithl conquered Balkh and again crossed 
into Oa gh anivan (al-Tabari, ii, 109-10, 155-6; H.A.R. 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia , London 1923, 
16-17). The tribal conflicts in Khurasan and the 
upheavals within the caliphate of the 680s and early 
690s were not conducive to an extension of Arab 
power, and the Arabs faced a redoubtable foe in the 
Hephthalite ruler Tarkhan Nlzak [^.p.], and it was 
not until 91/709-10 that the governor of Khurasan 
Kutayba b. Muslim [ q.v.\ was able to overcome the 
resistance of Nlzak and his ally the D j ab gh uya, killing 
Nlzak by an act of treachery. From now onwards, 
Arab control in lower Tukharistan was reasonably 
secure, and Balkh developed into a centre of Arab 
power (see Gibb, op. cit., 36-42), although the caliphal 
grip was temporarily shaken by the revolt in 116/734 
of al-Harith b. Suraydj \q.v. ], who controlled Balkh 
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for a while and who was supported by the local 
princes of Tukharistan: these last continued to send 
embassies to the Imperial Chinese court, requesting 
help against the Arabs, even after the decisive Arab 
victory at Talas in 133/751 over the Chinese army. 
Al-Harith had latterly allied with the Khakan of the 
Turgesh or Western Turks, and Turks seem to have 
continued to be an ethnic constituent of the (other¬ 
wise mainly Iranian) population of Tukharistan: the 
Hudud al-alam (372/982) mentions Khallukh (= Khar- 
lukh) Turks as living in its steppe lands. 

Under the ‘Abbasids, Balkh and Tukharistan were 
at first governed by commanders sent out from ‘Irak, 
but in the early 3rd/9th century they came within 
the vast governorship of the East allotted to the 
Tahirids \q.v.]. In practice, Tukharistan was left largely 
to local dynasties, most notably the Abu Dawudids 
or Banidjurids [q.v. in Suppl.], who controlled the sil¬ 
ver mines of Andarab and PandjhTr, issuing their own 
coins, and whose amir Abu Dawud Muhammad was 
ruling in Balkh as late as 286/899; what may have 
been a parallel branch of the family ruled north of 
the Oxus in Khuttal [see khuttalan] well into the 
4th/10th century. 

The history of Tukharistan henceforth forms part 
of that of the great powers of the East which dom¬ 
inated northern Afghanistan—the Samanids, the 
Ghaznawids and the Saldjuks. Under the dynasty 
from central Afghanistan of the Ghurids Tukharistan 
and Badakhshan at the end of the 6th/12th and be¬ 
ginning of the 7th/13th centuries came within the 
territories of the subordinate branch of the Ghurids 
centred on Bamiyan. The Ghurid historian Djuzdjam 
frequently uses the term Tukharistan in his sections 
on the Ghurid sultans and the irruption of the 
Mongols, but after that time it seems to have dropped 
out of use. 

Bibliography : (in addition to references given in 
the article): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Cali¬ 
phate, 426-8; Marquart, Eransahr , 199-248; Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion', 66 If.; idem, 
An historical geography of Iran , Princeton 1984, 17-24. 
For the history of the region of Tukharistan in the 
post-Mongol period, see balkh; khulm; kunduz; may- 
mana; mazar-i sharIf; shibarghan; talakan. 

(W. Barthold- [C.E. Bosworth]) 
TUKULOR, a name given to the branch of 
the Fulbe [q.v.\ (Fulani) people who live in 
Futa Toro, the middle valley of the Senegal River, 
and are closely associated with Islamic practice and 
Islamisation in the wider region. Tukulor (French 
Toucouleur) is derived from Takrur [q.v .], the name 
of a town and kingdom in the same middle valley. 
The derivation probably came from the Wolof lan¬ 
guage and people who were the western neighbours 
of the Tukulor; from the Wolof it passed into French 
colonial practice and from there into widespread usage 
in European and African ethnographies of Senegal 
and West Africa. 

Over the 20th century, the Tukulor have adjusted 
to this designation, but they much prefer to call them¬ 
selves hal pular “speakers of Pular” (Fulfulde, Fulani), 
the language common to the Fulbe people who have 
spread across the Sahelian belt of West Africa. By 
this term they link themselves to the larger ethnic 
expression; they also create a context for emphasising 
the “Fulbe djihads” which occurred in Futa Toro, Futa 
Jalon (the mountains of Guinea), Masina (the Middle 
Delta of the Niger) and most spectacularly, in Hausa- 
land under the leadership of ‘Ulhman dan Fodio [see 
‘uthman b. fudT] in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


There is no written record of the use of the term 
Tukulor before the early 19th century. This fact rein¬ 
forces the probability of derivation from Wolof to 
French to more general usage, and the close associ¬ 
ation of the term with Islamic learning, practice and 
militancy in the middle valley. In late 18th-century 
Futa Toro, a group of Muslims organised themselves 
against the depredations of nomadic raiders from the 
north and the inability of the local Fulbe regime (the 
Satigis of the Deniyanke dynasty) to provide for their 
security. Under the leadership of Sulaiman Bal and 
then Abdul Qadir Kane, they succeeded in defend¬ 
ing themselves, mobilising the peasantry and finally 
in establishing a regime which they called an ima- 
mate or Almamate. These very committed Muslims 
received the name of torodbe or “seekers of alms” from 
the Deniyanke, and transformed it into the name for 
themselves and, ultimately, into the designation of the 
ruling class of the new order. Torodbe origins were 
quite diverse ethnically and linguistically (Fulbe, 
Soninke, Malinke, Wolof, Hassaniyya, etc.). Their 
ancestors were attracted to the middle valley, largely 
because of its agricultural productivity, based upon two 
growing seasons (one rainfed, one floodplain) per year. 

Abdul Qadir became the first Almamy ( ca . late 
1770s-1807). Not only did he seek to establish a truly 
Islamic culture at the village level, in place of the di¬ 
verse practice of the Deniyanke; he also sought to 
“export” the Islamic vision and revolution to the west 
and east of the middle valley. He ultimately failed in 
his efTort, and was assassinated by a coalition of insid¬ 
ers and outsiders exhausted by his militancy and right¬ 
eousness. His successors in the position of Almamy 
survived until the French colonial conquest at the end 
of the 19th century, but they never combined the 
power and zeal of Abdul Qadir. 

The vision of Almamy Abdul Qadir did persist, 
however, as the ideal of a Muslim leader and state. 
It also emerged in the word Tukulor, as a way of 
referring to the inhabitants of the middle valley, or 
at least many of them, who made Islamic culture into 
a kind of badge of ethnic identity. At least, so thought 
the Wolof, and the French after them. Many of the 
inhabitants of the middle valley who migrated to the 
west, and especially to St. Louis, the French colonial 
capital at the mouth of the Senegal River, commu¬ 
nicated a sense of superiority in Islamic practice. Most 
of those who led d^ihads in western Senegal in the 
late 19th century, or who emerged as leaders of the 
Muslim brotherhoods of Senegal in the 20th century, 
were of Tukulor origin or claimed such an origin for 
themselves. 

One person who gave strong impetus to the asso¬ 
ciation of Tukulor and Islamic militancy was al-Hadjdj 
‘Umar Tal [</.£'■]. Born in the western confines of Futa 
Toro in the late 18th century, ‘Umar led a holy war 
against the Malinke and Bambara regimes of the west¬ 
ern parts of modern Mali in the mid-19th century. 
To accomplish his purposes he recruited on a massive 
basis throughout Senegambia, and particularly in the 
middle valley. He enlisted perhaps as many as 40,000 
people in the year 1858-9, and his son and principal 
successor, Ahmad Shekhu, continued recruitment in 
Futa until his defeat by the French in the 1890s. The 
people who left their farms and homesteads in the 
middle valley to light and settle in Nioro, Segu, Ban- 
diagara and other bastions of the east were identified 
in various ways: mudjahid, Futanke, and of course 
Tukulor. 

Those who came back to the middle valley and 
lived in colonial Senegal reinforced the links between 
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Futa Toro, Islamic militancy and the designation 
Tukulor. Seydu Nuru Tal, a grandson of ‘Umar, 
helped to seal these links during the middle and later 
years of French colonial rule ( ca . 1920-60). He used 
his grandfather’s prestige, as the symbol of pre¬ 
colonial Islamic practice and militancy, to reinforce 
colonial authority and to undermine newer forms of 
Islamic reform. 

These identifications have faded somewhat in the 
last few decades with the diversification and deepening 
of Islamic practice, the variety of kinds and origins 
of Islamic reform, the expansion of literacy in Pular 
and other West African languages, and the absence 
of any obvious central Islamic authority. The associ¬ 
ations of the word Tukulor nonetheless survive, as 
well as some confusion between Tukulor and torodbe, 
the dominant class of the middle valley. 
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TULAKA 5 (a.), the pi. of talik, which means “a 
person loosed, set free, e.g. from imprisonment or 
slavery” (Lane, 1874). The plural hecomes a techni¬ 
cal term in earliest Islam for denoting the Meccans 
of Kuraysh who, at the time when Muham¬ 
mad entered Mecca in triumph (Ramadan 
8 /January 630), were theoretically the Pro¬ 
phet’s lawful booty but whom he in fact 
released (al-Tabari, i, 1642-3: kala 'dphabu fa-antum 
al-tulaka\ Cf. Glossarium , p. CCCXLII, and Madjd al- 
Dln Ibn al-Athlr, Nihaya , ed. al-ZawI and al-Tannahl, 
Cairo 1383/1963, iii, 136). 

It was subsequently used opprobriously by oppo¬ 
nents of the Meccan late converts, such as enemies 
of the Umayyads, the clan of Abu Sufyan [< }.v .] who 
had previously led the Meccan opposition to Muham¬ 
mad. In the exchange of letters between ‘All and 
Mu‘awiya b. Abl Sufyan during the SiflYn [q.v.\ nego¬ 
tiations (whether the correspondence is in fact authen¬ 
tic is doubtful), ‘All denounces his challenger as talik 
ibn talik, and declares that the tulakd 3 could never be 
accounted amongst the emigrants from Mecca before 
its conquest, the prestigious muhadjirun [< 7 .#.], since the 
Prophet had declared the bab al-hidjra to be closed at 
the surrender of Mecca; hence no member of Umayya 
was entitled to participate in a shura [q.v. J convoked 
to choose a new caliph, but only the Muhadjirun and 
the Ansar, See al-Minkarl, Wak c at Sifftn , ed. Harun, 
29-30, 201; al-Baladhurl, Ansab, iii/1, ed. Mahmud!, 
279-82; al-Tabari, i, 3278; al-Bayhakl, al-Mahasin wa 
Tmasawi, ed. Ibrahim, Cairo 1380/1961, i, 82; and cf. 
W. Madelung, The succession to Muhammad. A study of 
the early caliphate , Cambridge 1997, 194, 231. 
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TULAYHA b. Khijwaylid b. Nawfai., from the 
Bedouin Banu Fak‘as, a part of the tribe of Asad, 
one of the false prophets who arose in 
Arabia during the lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad 
and afterwards. 
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Details of Tulayha’s life and activity before Islam 
are virtually unknown. Whereas certain clans of the 
Asad were connected with the religious and economic 
institutions of pre-Islamic Mecca, Tulayha’s clan, 
Fak‘as, had no such links. Neither does it seem to 
have taken a side in the struggle between Mecca and 
Muhammad until the last phase of the Prophet’s life. 
Muhammad’s raid on Tulayha and his clan at the 
place called Katan, in the year 4/625-6, was most 
probably initiated by the Prophet rather than pro¬ 
voked by Tulayha (the former version is suggested by 
some sources, but the latter is favoured by many). 
Some sources relate that an unspecified number of 
Asadls, headed by Tulayha, participated in the expe¬ 
dition led by the Meccans against Medina (al-Khandak) 
in the year 5/627. Even if this information is true, 
it may be suggested that the Asadls joined the siege 
in order to gain booty rather than achieve political 
ends (see Landau-Tasseron, Asad, 7-11, 20-2). Thus 
there is no unequivocal evidence that Tulayha was 
inimical to Islam during the Medinan period. Muslim 
traditions relate that he came to see the Prophet in 
the year 9/631, was converted to Islam but aposta¬ 
tised shortly afterwards. These accounts are doubtful, 
first, because they duplicate reports about another false 
prophet, Musaylima, and, secondly, because they may 
be biased: they may have been invented in order to 
justify the actions taken by the caliph Abu Bakr against 
Tulayha and his supporters during the Ridda [q.v. in 
Suppl.] wars {ibid., 16). 

Muslim historical tradition portrays Tulayha as an 
opportunist and a false prophet or rather, as a ludi¬ 
crous imitator of Muhammad. Yet it may be learned 
from the same tradition that Tulayha was actually a 
genuine Djahill soothsayer {kahin) as well as a tribal 
chief. Descriptions of him as a poet, an orator, a 
composer of rhymed prose and an expert on geneal¬ 
ogy probably relate to his religious function (al-Djahiz, 
Bayan, ed. Harun, Cairo 1968, i, 359; see a typical 
example of his functioning as kahin and his rhymed 
prose in al-Wakidl, K. al-Ridda, Paris 1989, 50). Ref¬ 
erences to his valour and his visits to the Persian 
court in pre-Islamic times indicate his role as a tribal 
chief (but the reference to him as “Lord of Khaybar” 
should not be taken seriously, for it merely duplicates 
the genuine reference to Musaylima as Lord of Yama- 
ma, see Ibn Hubaysh, 14, and al-Tabari, i, 1796-97). 

Tulayha acted as both a soothsayer and a tribal 
chief when he was leading a group of clans opposing 
Islam during the so-called apostasy {ridda) wars. He 
started the opposition movement while the Prophet was 
still alive, apparently thinking that by this act he was 
protecting the independence and honour of his Bedouin 
supporters (see Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-ghaba, iii, 66 ; Ibn 
A‘tham, 20, and the poem in al-Wakidl, op. cil, 50). 
His supporters in their turn do not seem to have 
believed in his prophethood; rather, they wished to 
avoid paying taxes to the Muslim state (see al- 
Baghdadl, Khizanal al-adab, iii, 319). Tulayha was 
defeated by a Muslim contingent sent by the first 
caliph, Abu Bakr, in the battle of Buzakha [< 7 .^.] (a 
place in Nadjd), in the year 11 /632. He publicly 
repented in the time of ‘Umar, the second caliph, 
and his previous sins were altogether forgiven. He 
joined the Muslim armies and participated in impor¬ 
tant battles in ‘Irak. He excelled in fighting and died 
a heroic death as a shahid in the battle of 

Nihawand in the year 21/642. 
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TULAYTULA, Toledo, a town of Spain sit¬ 
uated not far from the geographical centre of the 
Iberian peninsula, 71 km/44 miles south-south-west 
of Madrid. Built 568 m/1,863 feet above sea-level on 
a granite hill, and surrounded on three sides by a 
bend of the Tagus [see tadjuh], which has dug out 
its bed along a deep geological fault, it commands in 
its immediate vicinity a fertile vega which runs to the 
north-east and the north-west along the river, with 
the denuded plain of Castile beyond it. 

It is today, in the framework of provincial auton¬ 
omy in existence since 1975, the seat of the regional 
government of Castile-La Mancha, the old New Castile, 
now severed from the province of Madrid. The town 
remained fairly sleepy till the 1930s, as Levi-Proven^al 
described it in his Ef art., but since the end of the 
Civil War it has, over the half-century, enjoyed a cer¬ 
tain development, with expansion beyond its original 
site, so that most of its population now resides no 
longer in the historic centre of the town but in new 
suburbs built along the plain. The traditional town 
centre, despite some decay and decline—although 
partly hidden behind the well-preserved facades and 
doorways, and explicable by the necessary adaptation 
to modern life—still preserves much of the remains 
of its past, and each day sees files of tourists on day- 
trips from Madrid. 

The Arab geographers who descrihe the Peninsula 
all give descriptions, of varying lengths, of Toledo. 
Al-IdnsI puts it in the iklim of al-Sharat [^.y.] (= Las 
Sierras). In his time, it had already been taken from 
the Muslims. He describes its excellent strategic posi¬ 
tion, its ramparts and the gardens which surround it, 
intersected by canals from which the water is raised 
for irrigation by means of norias. Abu ’1-Fida* also 
praises the beauty of its orchards, among the trees of 
which were pomegranates with enormous flowers. Ac¬ 
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cording to Yakut, the cereals grown around Toledo 
could be kept for 70 years without deterioration and 
its saffron was of excellent quality. 

Livy (Hist., xxxvii. 7) is the first to mention the 
Iberian town of Toletum which was taken, not with¬ 
out difficulty, in 193 B.C. by the proconsul M. Fulvius. 
It remained very prosperous under Roman rule, and 
when Christianity was introduced into Spain, it soon 
attained great importance as a centre of religion. In 
A.D. 400 a council of 19 bishops met there for the 
first time. Toledo was taken in 418 by the Visigoths 
and in the 6th century became the capital of their 
kingdom in the Peninsula. In 567 Athanagilda made 
it his capital and when the king Reccared was con¬ 
verted to Christianity in 587, the Visigothic capital 
again became the religious metropolis of Iberia, on 
an even grander scale. The Roman Catholic clergy 
began to interfere in the political control of the country 
and to display their activity in numerous councils. 

It is in Toledo that is laid the scene of the legend¬ 
ary episode of king Roderic and Florinda, daughter 
of Count Julian of Ceuta, arid in the town the spot 
is still pointed out on the bank of the Tagus where 
she was bathing when the Visigothic prince saw her 
and fell in love with her (Banos de la Cava). The invader 
Tarik b. Ziyad [q.v.] took Toledo in 92/714. He found 
it almost empty; only a few Jews had remained in it. 
Tarik enrolled them in his army, which was soon 
rejoined in Toledo by the force he had sent to take 
Granada and Murcia. It is also in Toledo that the Mus¬ 
lim chroniclers locate the meeting of Tarik and Musa 
b. Nusayr [q.v.]. The Arab leader only remained a short 
time there and continued his advance to the north 
of the Peninsula, going to Saragossa, which he seized. 

The Arab writers who deal with the history or 
geography of al-Andalus almost all record fascinating 
but legendary stories which circulated in the early 
centuries of the Hidjra about the fabulous wealth 
which the Muslim invaders found in Toledo when 
they took the city. The best known story is that of 
the “closed house of Toledo”; the sources containing 
it were studied by Rene Basset (La maison fermee de 
Tolede , in Bull. Soc. geogr. Oran [1898], 42-58). 

The name of Toledo recurs frequently in the chro¬ 
niclers of Muslim Spain in the period of the governors 
and especially after the establishment of the Umayyad 
amlrate of Cordova. According to the accounts which 
they give and which are confirmed by the Christian 
chroniclers, the town very soon became a hot-bed of 
sedition and a continual centre of rebellion against 
the government. 

It is certain that, in the time of Muslim domina¬ 
tion, part of the population remained Christian, with 
their traditional faith and Visigothic law. But it seems 
impossible to evaluate exactly what proportion re¬ 
mained that has traditionally been called “Mozarab” 
[q.v.] within the general urban framework and, espe¬ 
cially, in relation to the converts or muwallads [q.v.]. 
It is also doubtful whether the frequent revolts in 
Toledo against the Umayyad central power were 
mainly the work of the Mozarabs. 

It was in Toledo that the great Berber rising of 
122/740 found most support, and it was near it on 
the banks of the Wadi Sallt (Guazalete) that the rebels 
were crushed by the troops sent from Cordova. It was 
again in Toledo a little later, after c Abd al-Rahman 
I had deprived him of his governorship, that Yusuf 
al-Fihrl sought refuge, and he was killed near the 
town in 142/759. 

From the reign of the first Umayyad amir to that 
of c Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, there was not a ruler 
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to whom Toledo was not a matter of care and anx¬ 
iety, sometimes grave. In 147/764 Hisham b. 'Udhra 
rebelled there, and ‘Abd al-Rahman I had to send his 
two generals, Badr and Tammam b. 'Alkama, against 
the town. On the accession of Hisham I (172/788), 
his brother and rival Sulayman had himself proclaimed 
in Toledo and the amir was forced next year to besiege 
the town, from which he had to retire after two 
months without success. In 181/797, soon after the 
accession of al-Hakam I, a new rebellion broke out 
in Toledo, stirred up by an individual named ‘Ubayda 
b. Humayd. But the Umayyad prince was not long 
in severely punishing the Toledans for their habitual 
insubordination. 

Their spirit of rebellion at this time was fanned by 
the verses of one of their townsmen, who was very 
popular with them, the poet GhirbTb. On the latter’s 
death, al-Hakam appointed to the government of 
Toledo a convert ( muwallad ) named c Amrus, a native 
of Huesca, who, by arrangement with the amir of 
Cordova, after gaining their confidence, lured the 
notables of the town into a trap in which they were 
all slain. This was the famous “day of the ditch” 
(wak e at al-htifra) at an uncertain date (181/797-8 or 
191/806-7). This has sometimes been considered as 
a literary topos, but it nevertheless reflects the severe 
repression by the Umayyad central government of the j 
permanent inclinations towards autonomy of the 
ancient Visigothic capital. 

This repression did not prevent further revolts in 
Toledo. In 199/814-15 al-Hakam himself marched ; 
against Toledo, and by a stratagem succeeded in enter- j 
ing it; he then burnt all the higher part of the town. | 
In 214/829 Toledo was again the starting point of a ! 
rebellion raised by a muwallad named Hashim al- 
Darrab (“the smith”) and it took two years to sup- j 
press it. During the reign of 'Abd al-Rahman II, an j 
expedition was sent against Toledo under prince 
Umayya in 219/834. The next year, the amir of 
Cordova laid siege to the town and it was taken by j 
assault, after being invested for some months, in ! 
Radjab 222/June 837. Toledo remained subject to 
the Umayyads, to whom it gave hostages, until 
238/852, but in this year, on the accession of the 
amir Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hakam, it 
rebelled once more. The intolerance of the amir had 
exasperated the Toledans, and the latter, led by one | 
of their number, Sindola, deposed their Arab govcr- ! 
nor and declared themselves free of Umayyad rule. | 
Not only did they drive the representatives of the 
Cordovan government out of their town, but they j 
organised an army which in Shawwal 239/May 854 j 
defeated the troops of the amir Muhammad near 
Andujar. Then, in order to resist the force sent against : 
them from Cordova, they made an alliance with the j 
king of Leon, Ordono I, who sent an army under j 
Gaton, Count of Bierzo, against them. But the resul- j 
tant battle was disastrous for the Toledans, who lost j 
20,000 men. In 244/858, Muhammad, giving the town j 
no rest, inflicted another disaster on it by mining the 
bridge over the Tagus; it collapsed when crowded 
with soldiers. Toledo had to beg for amdn in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and Muhammad appointed a governor 
there. From this time down to the reign of c Abd 
Rahman III al-Nasir, the Arab historians hardly ever j 
mention Toledo. We only know that, in 259/873, its | 
citizens obtained a treaty by which, if they agreed to ; 
pay tribute to Cordova, their political independence ! 
would be practically recognised. 

The final subjection of Toledo was to be the work j 
of the great Umayyad ruler al-Nasir. Before tackling j 


it, he had to wait until all the other hot-beds of rebel¬ 
lion in his dominions had been exterminated. Once 
Badajoz had been taken, the caliph in 318/930 sent 
to Toledo a deputation of Jaklh s to make the citizens 
understand that their liberty was no longer compati¬ 
ble with the authority of the government of Cordova. 
This peaceful effort having failed, he at once laid 
siege to the town and came himself with a large army 
to direct operations. He pitched his camp at the stage 
(; mahalla ) of Dj arankas—probably corresponding to the 
modern Zalencas—and made it clear that he would 
not withdraw' his troops until Toledo was taken by 
erecting some buildings and a bazaar which were 
given the name of Madfnat al-Fath (“town of vic¬ 
tory”), opposite the invested city. The blockade was 
continued into 320/932, and Toledo had finally to 
surrender. A strong Umayyad garrison was placed in 
the town and its capture had a great moral effect 
throughout Spain. Henceforth, it was the capital of 
the Middle Frontier {al-thaghr al-awsat ) and the office 
of governor of Toledo was one of the most impor¬ 
tant military offices of the Umayyad dlwan. Among 
the principal holders of this office were Muhammad 
b. c Abd Allah b. Hudayr, the kadid Ahmad b. Yaffa 
and, in the reign of al-Hakam II, the general Ghalib 
b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasirf, the father-in-law of the 
famous had^ib al-Mansur [g.v.] Ibn Abl 'Amir. 

During the period of troubles w'hich ended with 
the fall of the caliphate of Cordova and in the dis¬ 
memberment of the Umayyad state in Spain, Toledo 
no longer played an important part in politics. On 
several occasions it served as headquarters or as a 
refuge for rival rebels, but it does not seem to have 
itself taken advantage of these occasions to rebel, as 
it had so often done before. It was for several years 
the base of operations of the general Wadih, and 
between his two reigns Muhammad b. Hisham b. 
c Abd al-Djabbar found refuge there. Soon afterwards, 
when petty Muslim kingdoms [see muluk al-tawa’if. 
2.] were founded in the Peninsula, it became the 
capital of an independent taifa, that of the Banu Ph i 
’1-Nun. 

The Banu Dhi ’1-Nun [</.c.] were nobles of Berber 
origin who, in the reign of al-Mansur Ibn Abl 'Amir, 
had obtained certain military commands. They were 
settled in the region of Shantabariyya (Santaver, in 
the modern province of Cuenca). It was to them that 
the Toledans appealed when, on the fall of the 
Cordovan caliphate, they wished to give themselves a 
chief. c Abd al-Rahman Ibn Dhi ’1-Nun, lord of 
Shantabariwa. sent them his son Isma'Tl, who took 
command of the town and the territory belonging to 
it and appealed to the experience of a notable of 
Toledo, Abu Bakr b. al-Hadidi, to administer it for 
him. According to several Arab chroniclers, Isma'il 
b. Dhi ’1-Nun was not the first king of Toledo but 
succeeded other chiefs of other families, Ibn Masarra, 
Muhammad b. Ya'fsh al-Asadi and his son Abu Bakr 
Ya'ish; other names are also mentioned: Sa c Td b. 
ShanzTr and his son Ahmad, 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
M.n.y.w.h and his son 'Abd al-Malik. The new ruler 
of Toledo, the beginning of whose reign is usually 
put in 427/1035-6, took the lakab of al-Zafir and was 
only a few years on the throne, dying in 435/1043-4. 

His son Yahya succeeded him and took the title 
of al-Ma’mun. On his long reign, see dhi? ’l-nunids. 
On the death of Yahya al-Ma’mun at the end of 
467/1075, the kingdom of Toledo, now considerably 
increased passed into the hands of his grandson Yahya 
b. Isma'Tl b. Yahya, who took the lakab of al-Kadir. 
The great incapacity of this prince brought a period 
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in which decadence became more and more marked 
after the brilliant and prosperous long reign of al- 
Ma’mun. Left to himself by the old Muslim allies of 
his grandfather, especially by the prince of Seville, he 
had to seek the alliance of the king of Castile and 
Leon, Alfonso VI. The latter granted him his pro¬ 
tection, but in return demanded increasingly larger 
payment of tribute. To meet his engagements, al- 
Kadir had to oppress his subjects with taxation and 
the latter ended by rebelling. Al-Kadir retorted by 
more rigorous measures and had several notables of 
the town executed, along with his first minister Ibn 
al-Hadrdr. This only exasperated the Toledans against 
him still more, and he had to abandon his capital 
and seek refuge at Huete. The kingdom of Toledo 
was then ofTered to the Aftasid king of Badajoz, al- 
Mutawakkil [< q.v .], who in 472/1077 took possession 
of it. Alfonso VI retook Toledo soon afterwards for 
his Muslim ally, but this was only a pretence: on 27 
Muharram 478, 25 May 1085, the king of Castile, 
after a treaty concluded between him and al-Kadir, 
which the latter could not escape signing, entered 
Toledo on his own account, thus making an impor¬ 
tant step in the progress of the Reconquista. The tak¬ 
ing of Toledo had a great moral effect on Christians 
as well as Muslims. It, more than anything, deter¬ 
mined the first invasion of Spain by the Almoravids 
in the next year. 

But despite the initial successes of Yusuf b. Tashfin 
and the Almoravids, and then those which their suc¬ 
cessors the Almohads were able, on occasion, to secure 
during their fight for the defence of al-Andalus against 
the Reconquista from the north, Toledo was never 
again to pass into Muslim hands. 

Nevertheless, it remained for over a century one 
of their armies’ main objectives. It was besieged, w'ith 
the troops of Islam beneath its wails, several times, 
but never successfully. In 492/1099 Yahya b. Yusuf 
b. Tashfin encamped before Toledo at San Servando, 
before taking Consuegra on his journey homewards. 
Ten years later, a year after the battle of Ucles, the 
great expedition of c AlF b. Yusuf b. Tashfin, the so- 
called campaign of Talavera, achieved the capture of 
the latter town and a siege of Toledo lasting several 
days. In 508/1114, raids mounted against Sagra and 
Sisla, the lands to the north and south of the town, 
were accompanied by a siege of Toledo. After the 
capture in 507/1113 of Oreja by the Almoravid gov¬ 
ernor of Cordova, there was a permanent presence 
of the veiled Sanhadjas on the Tagus a mere 50 
km/30 miles from the town until 533/1139. Probably 
in this same year, the Christians recaptured Oreja, 
and Mora, 30 km/18 miles from Toledo, became the 
advance bastion for attacks on the town for a short 
period until 538/1144. After this, the enfeeblement 
of Almoravid power in the Peninsula and the Christian 
advances into al-Andalus removed the threat of an 
Islamic “reconquest” of Toledo until the consolida¬ 
tion of Almohad presence in the Peninsula, notably 
with Alfonso VII’s capture of Calatrava [see kal c at 
rabah] mid-way between Toledo and Cordova, in 
542/1147. The Almohad victory at Alarcos in 592/ 
1195 enabled them to recover Calatrava and allowed 
them to push on as far as Madrid and Guadalajara, 
but without their effective control ever going beyond 
the defile and the tower of Guadalerza some 50 km/28 
miles south of Toledo. In any case, the Christian vic¬ 
tory at Las Navas de Toiosa/aI- c Ikab (mid-Safar 
609/17 July 1212) put an end to any possibility of the 
Muslims recovering Toledo. 

After passing into Christian hands, Toledo long 


retained a strong Arabo-Muslim imprint. This im¬ 
print was not because of the small minority of Muslim 
faithful who remained there; the greater part of the 
Muslim population seems to have emigrated immedi¬ 
ately after, or even before, the Christian reconquest. 
Levi-Provengal’s words in the EV art. “Having been 
a town of Mozarabs under Islam, it remained a town 
of Moriscos for quite a long time after its return to 
Christianity”, may now be criticised on several counts. 
The first is, that if there were Mozarabs in Toledo 
before 1085, they must only have been a minority of 
very limited influence. Second, the term “Moriscos” 
is now reserved by historians for those Muslims remain¬ 
ing in the Iberian Peninsula in the 16th century, offi¬ 
cially Christians because baptised, whilst continuing 
in practice to remain Muslims. Levi-Provencal really 
meant for this time the Mudejars, Muslims under the 
Christian power and recognised as such by that power. 
There is hardly a trace of these, in practice, until 
the mid-13th century. The desecration of the Great 
Mosque, described in a contradictory fashion by 
Christian authors (e.g. Jimenez de Rada) and Muslim 
ones (e.g. Ibn Bassam), may have arisen because of 
something in the migration of the Muslim population 
or possibly because of the presence of the Almoravids 
at the town’s gates in the succeeding years. It was 
the great advance southwards of the Reconquista in 
the 13th century which enabled the Christians to bring 
back to the Tagus valley a number of captives, even¬ 
tually freed without any obligation to convert to 
Christianity but with no possibility of returning to 
Islamic territory. The small Mudejar community of 
Toledo in the 14th and 15th centuries was part of 
the intellectual elite of the Muslims of Castile, which 
allowed them to continue to exist with this status until 
the royal decree of 1502 which gave them no choice 
except baptism or exile. 

The Arab imprint on reconquered Toledo arose 
really through the Mozarabs, whose number grew 
remarkably, and through the Arab-speaking Jews, with 
the arrival in the Tagus valley of the dhimmi minori¬ 
ties of Andalusia and even from the Maghrib, in the 
mid-12th century in the face of the appearance of 
the Almohads. The theory that some of the Muslims 
in Toledo were allegedly converted to Christianity 
immediately after 1085 and became “Neo-Mozarabs”, 
rests on very fragile and disputable foundations. 
Whatever the case, the old and new Mozarabs of 
Toledo gave their tone to the place, at least until 
mid-13th century, assimilating for a while the immi¬ 
grants coming from the north, Castilians and Franks, 
and imposing the use of their language, the Hispanic 
Arab dialect, including also for writing. Numerous 
traces of Islamic civilisation filtered through by means 
of the Mozarab influence, and are still perceptible 
today in what remains of traditional urban structures 
and habitats. The “Arabised” ambience of Toledo in 
the 12th and 13th centuries explains its role as a cen¬ 
tre for translation from Arabic into Latin and then 
Castilian and as a bridge between cultures. 

There is not much visible of the town’s Islamic 
past. However, one may mention the little mosque of 
Bab al-Mardum, which became part of the church of 
Cristo de la Luz and which is the only survival from 
the caliphal period (built Muharram 390/December 
999-January 1000 by Ahmad b. al-HadTdlj, and the 
mosque of the calk de las Tornerias or del Solarejo , per¬ 
haps from the period of the Taifas, which served as 
the Muslims’ place of worship till 1502. Certain authors 
attribute this last to the 13th century, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to think of a new place of Muslim worship being 
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built in Christian Toledo, even to replace the old 
ones which had been confiscated, at a time when the 
Mudejars were so few. The foundations of the pre¬ 
sent buildings may contain some surprises. 
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(E. Levi-Proven£al-[J.P. Molenat]) 
al-TULAYTULI, Abu ’l-Hasan c AlT b. c Isa al- 
Tudjfbi al-Kurtubr, fakih of al-Andalus in the 
4th/10th century. 

He was originally from Toledo, where he studied 
with Wasfm b. Sa c dun, and then at Cordova with 
various masters, including ‘Ubayd Allah, son of Yahya 
b. Yahya al-Laythf, and Ahmad b. Khalid. Ibn 
Mutahir, the author of a lost Ta/rikh Fukaha ’ Tulaytula 
wa-kudatiha, says that he w r as a pious ascetic who prac¬ 
ticed the precept of al-amr hi ’ l-mariuf wa ’l-nahy ( an 
al-munkar to the point of drawing on himself con¬ 
demnation by the people of Toledo. He then retired 
to a karya where he cultivated his own garden, w ; hich 
he refused to leave even when the caliph al-Hakam 
II tried to drag him out of his retreat. He owes his 
fame to a Mukhtasar fi 1-masaril [fi Tfikh], praised by 
the Kadi c Iyad, even though he points out that cer¬ 
tain of the questions treated were open to criticism. 
The work had a great vogue, since it appears in the 
bibliographical repertories of Ibn al-Talla c (d. 497/ 
1104), Ibn Khayr (d. 575/1179 [q.v.]), Ibn Abi ’l-RabT 
(d. 688/1289) and al-Tudjibl (d. 730/1329 [ft;.]) which 
remained in use till the time of the Moriscos. A total 
of 16 mss. survive, eleven in Arabic and five in 
Aljamiado, from which MJ. Cervera is preparing a 
critical edition. Commentaries were written on the 
Aiukhtasar by the Andalusfs Ibn al-Fakhkhar (d. 723/ 
1323) and Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Karsutf 
(d. 755/1354). A versified version was made by Abu 
Hatim al-Darir (d. before 658/1260). 
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TULB (pi. atlab), a term applied to a squadron 
or battalion of cavalrymen, used mainly in the 
Ayyubid and Mamluk periods. The word appears to 
be unconnected to the Arabic root t-l-b , and may be 
of Turkish origin. Al-MaknzF, the only contemporary 
writer to attempt a definition, states (Ehitat, ed. Bulak, 
i, 86, 11. 26-7): “A tulb in the language of the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz (bi-lughat al-ghuzz) is a commanding amir 
who has a standard attached [to a lance], a trumpet 
which is sounded, and the number of 200, 100 or 
70 horsemen” (cf. the tr. in Dozy, Suppl., ii, 51, fol¬ 
lowing Quatremere: “dans la langue des Curdes”). 
The term, however, is not found in any of the dic¬ 
tionaries of old Turkish. Also, from the context of 
the many examples of this term in the sources, it is 
clear that it should invariably be translated as a 
cavalry unit and not the officer commanding it. The 
tulb , whose size varied, was the basic parade and field 
unit of the Ayyubid army, but appears to have been 
an ad hoc formation. In the Mamluk period, it is used 
both for an amir's entourage of personal mamluks as 
well as the larger unit under his command. At times 
it appears to be a generic term for any unit of horse- 
soldiers, and is also applied to the cavalry formations 
of the enemies of the Muslims, such as the Franks 
and Mongols. The verb tallaba is derived from this 
noun, meaning “to arrange cavalry in formation, or 
in a squadron”, and the verbal noun laltib and the 
participle mutallab are found. 

Bibliography: E. Quatremere, Histoire des sultans 
mamlouks de I’Egyple, Paris 1837-45, i/1, 34 n. 34, 
who gives a long list of examples; H.A.R. Gibb, 
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TULB AND, the common Turkish pronunciation 
of Persian Dulband, a sash or wrapper for the head, 
thence turban, the typical form of traditional 
headdress in the eastern Islamic lands, the Iranian 
world, and the Muslim and Sikh parts of the Indian 
subcontinent. The turban of English, French and 
German, the turbanle of Spanish and Italian, etc., come 
via forms like tulbandtulbant; in French and Italian 
the word is attested from the later 15th century, and | 
in English from the mid-16th century. See Yule and I 
Burnell, Hobson-Jobson. A glossary of Anglo-Indian words 
and phrases London 1903, 943-4. 

It should be remembered, however, that the word i 
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dulband is by no means so widely disseminated in the 
east as one would have expected from the general 
use of the word turban in Europe, but is limited to 
the Persian (and to a smaller extent Turkish) speak¬ 
ing area, and even here is not the only name in use. 
The commonest word in Arabic is c imama, w'hich prop¬ 
erly means only the cloth wound round the cap and 
then comes to be used for the whole headdress, and 
in Turkish sank is the usual name for the turban. 
Besides these, however, there are a large number of 
other names for what we often loosely call turban 
and for its parts in different Muslim countries; these 
are given in a preliminary list at the end of the article. 

The origin of this form of headdress ought prob¬ 
ably to be sought in the Ancient East; a turban-like 
cap seems to be found represented on certain Assyrian 
and Egyptian monuments (cf. Reimpell, Geschichle der 
babylonischen und assyrischen Kleidung, 40; J. von Karaba- 
cek, Abendlandische Kiinstler zn Konslantinopel , in Denkschr. 
Ak. Wien, Ixii [1918], 87-8, and von Hammer, GOR, 
vii, 268, and Staatsverfassung, 441). In ancient Arabia, 
the pre-Islamic Bedouins are said to have worn tur¬ 
bans, and it has been supposed that the high cap is 
the Persian and the cloth wound round it the true 
Arab element of the turban (G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleben , 44, 237). 

In Islam, in course of time the turban developed 
a threefold significance, a national one for the Arabs, 
a religious one for the Muslims and a professional 
one for civil professions (later divided into religious 
and administrative offices, waza’if dxniyya wa-diwaniyya) 
in contrast to the military ones. 

Many details about the Prophet’s turban have been 
handed down by Tradition, but most of these hadiths 
bear obvious traces of a late date. They therefore 
prove nothing for the time of the Prophet, but only 
show what later ages wanted to believe. To the latter, 
the turban, as succinctly expressed in a hadith, signified 
“dignity for the believer and strength for the Arab”, 
wakar li ’l-Muslim wa-izz H TArab, and the Prophet 
to them is the owner of the turban par excellence 
(sahib al J imama). The makers of turbans in Turkey 
((dulbenddfydn ) actually chose the Prophet as their patron 
saint, for he is said to have traded in turbans in Syria 
before his call and to have exported them from Mecca 
to Bosra (Ewliya Celebi, i, 590). The only reliable 
hadith is negative: the muhrim is not allowed to wear 
the turban, nor kamis, sardwil, etc. This hadith is also 
found in al-Bukhan in the bab al^amd’im ( libas , bab 
15) contrasted with the following, mostly weak, hadiths. 
According to one, for example, Adam is said to have 
worn a turban which Gabriel wound round his head 
on his expulsion from Paradise; previously he wore 
a crown (ladj_ [q.vf). The next was Alexander, Dhu 
’ 1 -K.arnayn, who wore a turban to conceal his horns. 
A much-quoted hadith says that “turbans are the crowns 
of the Arabs” ( al-amcdim tiffin al-Arab), which is var¬ 
iously explained to mean either that turbans are as 
rare among the Arabs as crowns among other peo¬ 
ples, for most Bedouins only wear caps (kalanis) or no 
headdress at all, or that the Arabs wear turbans as 
the Persians wear crowns, so that the turban would 
be a national badge of the Arabs as the crown of 
the Persians. A similar hadith says “wear turbans and 
thus be different from earlier peoples” ( ftammu khalifu 
Tumam kablakum). 

Still more numerous are the hadiths which describe 
the turban as a badge of Muslims to distinguish them 
from the unbelievers; turbans are a mark of Islam 
(al^ama^im simd al-Islam); the turban divides the believ¬ 
ers from the unbelievers ( al- c imama hadfza bayn al-kufr 
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wa ’l-iman or bayn al-Muslimin wa 1-muskrikzri); the dis¬ 
tinction between us and the unbelievers is the turban 
on the cap (fark ma baynana wa-bayn al-mushrikin al- 
c ama 3 im c ala ’ l-kalanis ); or the Prophetic tradition “my 
community will never decay so long as they wear tur¬ 
bans over their caps” (la tazalu ummati c ala ’l-fitra ma 
labisu 3 l-ama 3 im c ala ’l-kaldnis ); and on the day of judg¬ 
ment a man will receive light for every winding of 
the turban ( kawra ) round his head or round his cap. 
Thus “to put on the turban” came to mean “to adopt 
Islam”. Nevertheless, the stage was never reached 
where it was a religious duty (ford) to wear the tur¬ 
ban; it was, however, recommended ( mustahabb, sunna, 
mandub) and a general recommendation runs “wear 
turbans and increase your nobility” (Ptammu tazdadu 
hilm a "). 

Especially at the salat and on going to the mosque 
or tombs is the wearing of the turban recommended 
and it is said that two rak'as (or one rak c a , or the 
salat) with a turban are better than seventy without; 
for it is not proper to appear before one’s king with 
head uncovered. Alternatively, God and the angels 
bless him who wears a turban on Fridays. In great 
heat and after the prayer, however, it is permitted to 
take off the turban, but not during the prayer itself; 
on the other hand, the lack of a turban is no rea¬ 
son for absenting oneself from prayer. At other times j 
also—in great heat or at home or while washing— 
the turban may be removed, and as a rule the Arabs 
always wore the turban “until the ascension of the 
Pleiades”, i.e. until the beginning of the great heat. 
Even in later times, the turban played an important 
role in the spreading of Islam, e.g. in the Sudan (cf. 

A. Brass, in lsi> x, 22, 27, 30, 33; MSOS, As. Studien, 
vi, 191-2). 

It has not always been the custom in Islam for 
none but Muslims to wear turbans. The later regu¬ 
lations for dress demand, it is true, that only believ¬ 
ers should wear turbans, while unbelievers are only i 
to wear a cap ( kalansuwa But in earlier times, i 

unbelievers were only to wear turbans of another | 
colour or with some distinguishing mark. Rulers who i 
were not generally well disposed to members of other 
faiths were always zealous concerning strict regula¬ 
tions about dress; but with a change of attitude, the 
observation of the prescriptions became slacker until j 
it again became necessary to enforce them more 
strictly. In later days, appeal was frequently made to 
an alleged dress regulation by the caliph 'Umar I, 
which is however probably a later invention and was 
probably transferred from ‘Umar II to ‘Umar I. The 
latter is said to have been the first to forbid Christians ; 
to wear the turban or dress resembling that of the ! 
Muslim (cf. A.S. Tritton, Islam and the Protected Religions , j 
in JRAS [1927], 479-84). Further laws about dress are 
attributed to Harun al-Rashid who, like ‘Umar II, is 
said to have issued a general order forbidding Christ¬ 
ians to wear the same dress as Muslims. AJ-Mutawakkil 
is said to have prescribed yellow for the unbelievers, 
including the turbans if they wore any, and the Fatimid 
al-Hakim black because this was the colour of the 
hated ‘Abbasids. At one time, Christians were forbid¬ 
den to wear red, at another, any one who wore white 
was to be punished by death. In Egypt and Syria in 
the 8th/14th century, Christians wore blue, Jews yel¬ 
low and the Samira red, and they might also wear 
silk, turbans, and neck-veil (ham, 7 mama, taylasdri) of : 
these colours (al-KalkashandT, Subh al-a c shd\ xiii, 3(54; 
see also ghiyar). 

Turkish Anatolia had a whole series of dress reg- i 
ulations of its own: the earliest was enforced by ‘Ala* | 


al-Dln Pasha (d. 732/1331) in the reign of Orkhan. 
He introduced a cone-shaped cap of white felt but 
only for officials in the sultan’s service; other subjects 
apparently had freedom of choice in their dress. In 
the reign of Mehemmed the Conqueror, further laws 
about rank, titles and dress of the officials were issued. 
Under Suleyman the Magnificent, ranks and profes¬ 
sions were carefully graded as described in the Shama 3 il- 
ndme-i Al-i c Othman of Lukman b. Seyyid Huseyn, 
ca. 1580 (von Hammer, GOR , iii, 17; Karabacek, 4). 
Suleyman also regulated the use of the turban, hitherto 
apparently quite arbitrary, and issued regulations about 
the trade of turban-makers, sarikdjilar (von Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung , i, 443). Unbelievers were given red, 
yellow and black, while white was restricted to the 
Ottomans. Ca. 1683 in the reign of Murad IV, only 
the Turks of Istanbul wore white turbans; the Arabs 
in Egypt various colours; and the people of Barbary, 
white with gold. Jews and Christians in the east in 
those days wore blue ( Voyage d’Horace Vemet en Orient , 
ed. M. Goupil Fesquet, Paris 1839-40) and, accord¬ 
ing to Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und andem 
umliegenden Lander n, Copenhagen 1774, Christians wore 
a blue stripe on their caps so that the tax-collector 
could at once readily recognise them. 

In other countries also, the colour of the turban 
was not at all uniform, and for every colour author¬ 
ity was given from alleged hadiths about the life of 
the Prophet, these traditions about turbans being of 
course all weak. A pious Muslim like al-Kattanl 
deduces from the contradictory description of the shape 



himself considerable liberty and sometimes wore the 
turban without the cap and sometimes the cap with¬ 
out the turban, and sometimes both together; in the 
house or when visiting the sick, he put off both, but 
never when addressing the community, when he wished 
to make an impression on the people. 

The commonest colour for the turban is white. The 
Prophet is said to have been fond of this colour, and 
it is considered the colour of Paradise. There is not 
actually a hadfth telling us that the Prophet’s turban 
was white, but this is probably only because white 
was the normal colour. The angels who helped the 
believers at Badr are said to have worn white turbans. 

If now the following references speak of turbans of 
other colours, they are not in direct contradiction with 
white, for the colours in question are connected w'ith 
the events and have therefore a special reason. For 
example, another tradition says that at Badr the angels 
wore yellow turbans with the object of encouraging 
the fighting Muslims. According to another story, only 
Gabriel had a yellow turban of light, the other angels 
white, and others again reconcile the various statements 
about the angels at Badr by ascribing to some white, 
others green, black, red, etc. turbans. The Prophet is 
said to have at first liked the colour yellow but later 
to have forbidden it. 

The Prophet is said to have worn a black cloak 
and a black turban on entering Mecca and at the 
speech at the gale of the Ka‘ba, also on other occa¬ 
sions at sermons from the minbar , on the day of Huday- 
biya and during his illness. In black, there is said to 
be a subtle allusion to sovereignly (su 3 dad) and, besides, 
black is the foundation of all colours. The ‘Abbasids 
claimed that the black turban of the Prophet worn at 
the entry' to Mecca had been handed down to them, 
and in a tendentious hadlth in which Gabriel proph¬ 
esies the coming of the ‘Abbasids, he of course wears 
a black turban. Turbans of black silk (khazz) are said 
to have been at first permitted but later forbidden by 
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the Prophet; the so-called harkaniyya turbans are black 
(the derivation of the word is uncertain, according to 
al-SuyutT from h-r-k , to burn), and the Prophet is said 
to have worn them on his campaigns. Many great 
men in Islam are also said to have worn black turbans, 
such as al-Hasan al-Basrl, Ibn al-Zubayr, Mu'awiya, 
etc. and al-SuyutT wrote a whole book on black dress 
(Thaladj, al-fu’ad Jl lubs al-sawad ). Later writers often 
claim the black turban as the special headdress of the 
khatlb and the imam . 

The Prophet is said to have at first liked to wear 
blue but then forbade it because the unbelievers wore 
it. On behalf of red, it is urged that the angels at 
Uhud (or also at Hunayn) wore red turbans. According 
to others, Gabriel wore red at Badr and on one occa¬ 
sion appeared to ‘A’isha in a red turban. The so- 
called kitriyya turban which the Prophet wore is also 
said to have been red. Sometimes also striped mate¬ 
rial has been used as turban cloth, e.g. yellow and 
red or green and red (Fesquet). 

In the history of religion the green turban is impor¬ 
tant, as the well-known badge of the descendants of 
Muhammad. Tradition is unanimous that the Prophet 
never wore a green turban, and there is no support 
for the colour green in law or tradition. But green 
is the colour of Paradise, and it is also said to have 
been the Prophet’s favourite colour; some say that the 
angels at Hunayn (or also at Badr) had green tur¬ 
bans. The green turban as a badge of the sharifs is, 
however, of much later origin: the 'Abbasid al-Ma’mun 
in Ramadan 201/April 817 is said to have clothed 
the eighth ShT‘T Imam c AlT al-Rida in green when he 
designated him his successor; the latter died before he 
could succeed, the ‘Abbasids went back to black and 
there were even persecutions to compel the ‘Alids to 
wear black (see Ibn ‘Abdus, K. al-Wuzara\ ed. Mark, 
395-6). They seem, however, for a period at least to 
have worn a piece of green cloth in the turban as a 
special badge {shatfa) and to have been fond of wear¬ 
ing green, especially in times of liberty of conscience. 
In 773/1371-2 the Mamluk sultan al-Ashraf Sha'ban 
ordered that the turban cloths {al J asa 3 ib c ala 'l J ama 3 im) 
of the c Alids should be green, and from 1004/1595-6 
the whole turban became green by order of the 
Ottoman governor of Egypt, al-Sayyid Muhammad 
al-SharTf. This fashion spread from Egypt to other 
Muslim countries, at first regarded as a late innovation 
and sometimes disputed, but has now become gener¬ 
ally approved. It is now regarded as a law that no 
non-‘Alid should wear the green turban nor strictly any¬ 
one who is only connected with the Prophet on the 
mother’s side, but this last point is frequently disregarded. 

Not only the colour but other adab of the turban 
are regulated by religion: 1. When should a boy be 
first given a turban? When his beard begins to grow, 
when he reaches maturity, or at the age of, say, 7 
to 10 years? One should go by the practice of the 
country; but in any case it shows shamelessness to 
wear a turban before one’s beard begins to grow. 2. 
How should a turban be wound? Here again the 
answer is given by stories of how the Prophet wound 
his. It should be wound standing (trousers on the 
other hand are put on sitting), with the right hand, 
twisted to the right around the head and not simply 
laid upon it and in doing this, one should act accord¬ 
ing to the sunna, as regards pulling under the chin 
(tahnik) the loose end ( c adhaba ) and the size of the tur¬ 
ban. As in putting on any other garment, one should 
utter a basmala , while the hamdala is only used for 
new r articles of clothing. A new turban should if pos¬ 
sible be put on for the first time on a Friday. It 


should be carefully done before a looking-glass, but 
one should not spend too much time over it. People 
of position may have their turban wound by two ser¬ 
vants. There are countless ways in which a turban 
may be wound; 66 are mentioned, but these are not 
all. 3. The question whether gold and silver orna¬ 
ments may be worn in the turban is usually answered 
in the negative. In the course of the development of 
the headdress, it was the women in particular who 
adorned their turban-like headdress in this way. Silk, 
on the other hand, is allowed with certain restric¬ 
tions. 4. The turban has also acquired considerable 
religious significance as a symbol of investiture, since 
there is no crown or coronation proper as symbols 
of sovereignty in the Muslim East. The prototype is 
again an act of Muhammad’s; he is said to have put 
a turban on ‘All at the pond of Khumm [see cmadTr 
khumm] and again when in Ramadan of the year 10 
he appointed him governor of the Yemen; he is next 
said to have wound the turban on every governor in 
order to teach him fine manners (tadjammul) and to give 
him dignity. Following this example, the caliphs, the 
successors of the Prophet, put the turban on their vi¬ 
ziers and later on sultans. For example, al-KalkashandT, 
iii, 280-1, describes the investiture of the Egyptian 
Mamluk sultan Abu Bakr b. al-Nasir in 742/1341-2 
by the Egyptian ‘Abbasid caliph Hakim II. The caliph 
wore a black neck-veil (tarha) with white stripes (mar¬ 
kuma bi H-bayad) and placed on the head of the sul¬ 
tan a black turban ( c imama sawda 3 ) with white stripes 
round the edge ( markumat al-taraf bi ’ l-bayad ). Then 
we have a description of the investiture of al-Nasir 
Faradj by al-Mutawakkil in 801/1398-9, where we 
are told ( imama sawda 3 markuma, fawkaha tarha sawda 3 
markuma. The turban is also an essential feature of 
the robe of honour ( khil'a [q.v.]) which Muslim rulers 
used to bestow upon their viziers and amirs (there is 
a poetical description of a turban, for example, in 
Mihyar al-Daylarm, d. 428/1037 [q.v.]> Diwdn, i, 242; 
a description of a robe of honour of the Mamluk 
period in al-KalkashandT, iv, 52-3), and this is the 
origin of the differences in the turbans of the differ¬ 
ent classes, which were such that the initiated could 
at once tell an individual’s profession by his turban. 
In general, it may be said that the largest turbans 
belonged to the highest and most respected ranks, 
especially of the clerical profession, and the differ¬ 
ences in sizes of the turban are, according to some, 
more important than those of colour. With this is con¬ 
nected the endeavour to give oneself as large a tur¬ 
ban as possible, and against this religion has had to 
fight: a warning is uttered against wearing too large 
a turban, since it is an extravagance—but not among 
learned men; on the contrary, they ought to be recog¬ 
nisable at once by some external feature to attain 
success in their labours. Hence the dress of the scholar 
is not a censurable innovation ( bid e a ), although earlier 
men of learning did not wear it. All other statements 
about the sizes of turbans, including definite lengths 
like seven or ten ells, are again defended from the 
example of the Prophet. 

To mention a few isolated examples, we have in 
al-KalkashandT, iii, 280, the description of the turban 
of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘Tn, who in 815/1412 
was for a period independent sultan of Egypt; his tur¬ 
ban was round, of pleasing appearance (latifa), with 
a tail hanging behind (rqfraf) 1/2 x 1/3 ells in length. 
The Coptic Christian patriarch also had a larger and 
more regular shaped turban than the other priests. 
The dress of the Sultan of Morocco is described, e.g., 
in the Masdlik al-absar of Ibn Fadl Allah al- c UmarT 
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{Wasf Ifrikiya wa l-Andalus , ed. Hasan Husnf c Abd al- 
YVahhab, Tunis n.d. [ca. 1923]), 31, as not too large 
with tahannuk and c adhaba\ cf. al-Kalkashandf, v, 203: 
with a long, narrow turban. The head-dress of the 
Ottoman sultans is frequently described. The turbans 
of dead sultans were kept in their tombs, e.g. in the 
mausoleums in Bursa (von Hammer, Staatsverfassung , i, 
446), and in other places we find them modelled in 
stone on the tombs. 

The turban, generally speaking, as noted above, 
became the badge of the civilian professions. Turban- 
wearer ( sahib al-imama: Ibn ShTth, Mcfalim al-kitdba , 
34 or rabb al-imama) is synonymous with civilian and 
there is the expression “he abandoned the turban of 
men of the law and assumed in its stead the cap 
{starbusb) and the dress of the amirs” (al-Makrfzf- 
Blochet, 335 n.). Al-Kalkashandf often uses al-mutdam- 
mimun in this sense, e.g. xi, 114: al-m. min arbab 
al-wafjfif al-diniyya wa 5 l-diwaniyya and al-m. duna arbab 
al-suyuf. To distinguish the various oflicers, the offi¬ 
cials in Turkey under the old regime had different 
badges on their turbans, clusters of feathers and egrettes 
(siipurge and baftkdj.il), and soldiers wore on them dec¬ 
orations awarded for bravery {sor gpuc and celenk; von 
Hammer, Staatsverfassung , i, 446). Fesquet says that sec¬ 
retaries and scholars wore the turban high with many 
windings, merchants and artificers wore it loose and 
broad, and slaves very small. 

It is on this point that we find the differences in 
the different countries and especially between the 
Muslim East and the West. This is noticeable in the 
description of western dress in al-Kalkashandf and in 
the Masalik al-absar , and vice-versa in the accounts of 
eastern customs as given by the Moroccan al-Kattanf. 
In Muslim Spain, very few turbans were worn at all; 
the neck-veil ( taylasan; Masalik , 42; al-Kalkashandl, v, 
271) was rather worn instead; the loose end (‘adpaba) 
and the chinstrap ( tahnlk) are, originally at least, ap¬ 
parently western fashions. In 1004/1596 we find the 
Turks being struck by the narrow turban of striped 
silk worn by the Persian ambassador (GO/?, iv, 275). 

In modern times the wearing of turbans has declined 
in some Muslim societies, although conservative and 
traditionalist circles have denounced tbe bid c a implied 
in this and declared that contempt for the turban is 
heresy and unbelief. This trend attacked in a number 
of special treatises on the turban mentioned below, 
notably by al-Kattanf (see Bibl.) and according to them, 
anyone who succeeds in restoring the turban to a 
country acquires the merit of reviving a good tradi¬ 
tion {ihytV al-sunna). In 19th century Ottoman Turkey 
the turban was officially replaced by the fez, which 
in its turn had to give way in 1925 to the modern 
European hat ( shapka ) just as in Persia under the 
Pahlawfs the turban was temporarily driven out by 
the kulah. 

The turban could also be used for many purposes 
other than that for which it was primarily intended. 
Thus in Sa'df, Bustan , a man in the desert giving 
water to a dog dying of thirst uses his cap {kulah) to 
get water out of the well and his turban-cloth ( dastar 
or mayzar) as a rope. The turban was often used as 
a pocket, and also as a rope to tie up criminals, or 
to tie firmly in the saddle or to strangle. In 1032/1623 
the rebel Turkish *ulama 3 chose the turban of Sheykh 
Ak Shams al-Dfn as their standard (GOR, iv, 590). In 
Mamluk coats of arms [see rank] e isaba means the 
cross or long bar, and in European heraldry a tur¬ 
ban is the sign of a Crusader ( Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
Fuhrer, 272). Some mussels of the genera of turbo and 
danculus are called turban: Persian turban = turbo 


cidarus ; Pharaoh’s turban = clanculus Pharaonis ; Turkish 
turban = balanus tintinnabulum (Grande Encyclopedic ), and 
Turkish loans used to be known in the 19th century 
as “turban stock”, and “turban lotteries” the shares 
of the Banque Ottomane, which were of very uncer¬ 
tain value. 

As a survey of the many names for the turban and 
its parts, we give below an alphabetical list with short 
notes. The merit of first making a classification pos¬ 
sible is due to Dozy, who in his Dictionnaire des vete- 
rnents and in his Supplement has collected ample material, 
which should generally be consulted. There are also 
the more recent works by Karabacek, Brunot and al- 
Kattanf. 

‘Adhaba is the end of the turban-cloth which usu¬ 
ally hangs behind from the turban “between the shoul¬ 
ders”. When this form of turban first came into use 
cannot be ascertained exactly; it is of course said to 
have been worn by the Prophet and by the angels 
at Badr and according to lbn Taymiyya, Muhammad 
had a dream in this connection in which God pointed 
to the place between the shoulders; but many of the 
orthodox regard this dream as anthropomorphism. 
The leaving of one end hanging down is recom¬ 
mended, and a turban without tails and tahnlk is said 
to be bid c a. On the position and length of the tail, 
there are differences of opinion; the most usual is 
four fingers long between the shoulders. The Sufis 
wear the tail on the left because the heart is on that 
side; wearing the tail behind the right ear was a priv¬ 
ilege of the Hafsid sultans of Tunis; the legists of the 
Imamiyya are said to have left two tails hanging down, 
one before and one behind, and the so-called Baghdad 
turban had two tails. Form VIII of the verb c -dh-b 
means “to wind the turban leaving a tail hanging”. 

( Akal y a cord of brown camel hair, which the ‘Aneze 
wear instead of a turban cloth wound two or three 
times round their head-dress, which is called kufiyya. 

( Amdma, turban, another form of Hmama. According 
to the dictionaries, the pronunciation with a is wrong, 
but according to L. Brunot, Moms de vetements masculins 
a Rabat , in Melanges Rene Basset , Paris 1923, i, 121, 
this was the pronunciation in Algiers. It was there an 
unwound turban, and was also given as a present to 
the wall of the woman one washed to marry. 

‘Arakiyya , perspiration-cap, a little cap of some light 
material which is worn below the turban-cap, to col¬ 
lect the perspiration, and which often peeps out below 
it. The Turks called it sank c arakiyyesi. The name 
ma c raka is also found; some wrote c arakiyye and would 
connect the word with 'Irak (Brunot, 120; al-Kattanf, 
33). In everyday language, the word is said to mean 
ordinary cap ( kalansuwa ) and in earlier times in Syria 
it was a sugar cone-shaped cap adorned with pearls 
worn by women. 

c Asb[a\ = c isdba, bandeau. Al-Bukharf (Libas, bab 16) 
says that the Prophet once wore a black c isaba. Among 
the Mamluks, c asba was the double camel hump-like 
erection on the turtur worn by men and women 
(Karabacek, 71), and in early 19th century Egypt it 
was a square black silk kerchief worn by women 
(I^ane, Manners and customs , ch. 1). 

e Azaba (another form of e isaba ?) seems to be a head¬ 
dress with pearls and gold worn in Morocco and 
Egypt. 

Bayda is properly an iron helmet but, according to 
al-Kattanf, 3, may also mean a turban. 

Bughtdk or Bughlak or Bukktdk , from Bughlutdk , etc. 
may mean turban and especially the high headdress 
worn by Mongol princesses and ladies of rank, adorned 
with gold and pearls. 
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Bumus, bamus, was in earlier times not a cloak but 
a high cap and in this sense it is used in al-Bukharf. 
Libds, bab 13. Of later writers, for example, al-Kalka¬ 
shandf, v, 204, still uses it in this sense: the Sultan 
of Morocco wore a high white bumus. The corre¬ 
sponding verb is tabarnasa. 

Burtul[la], a high cap, with the pronunciation bartala, 
a low skull-cap; in modern parlance it means the tad} 
of a bishop. Persian has pertele from it. 

Danniyya (perhaps from danlna), the “pot-hat” of the 
kadis, called ( urf in Turkish. 

Dastar (Pers.), turban-cloth; dastar bandan , the “tur¬ 
ban-wearers”, are learned men, dervishes, etc. 

Dhu } aba , the tail = c adhaba. This word seems to 
occur usually in Egyptian writers. In the dress of the 
Fatimid caliph and officials, an end of the turban 
cloth was left hanging down with or without a tahnik 
(cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi, Kanun , ed. Bahgat, introd.). 
According to al-Kalkashandf, iv, 43, Sufi Spaykhs had 
a small dhtfaba at the left ear. According to al-Suyutf, 
Husn al-muhadara, ii, 226, scholars and kadis wore a 
shash with ends hanging down between the shoulders. 

Dulband (Pers.) is perhaps the original of our word 
turban; cf. von Hammer, Staatsverfassungy 442, and GOR, 
iii, 17. Dulband-dardn are the turban-wearers, Turkish 
dulbend aghast, the keeper of the sultan’s turbans. 

Farudiyya, a square kerchief worn by women who 
make a kind of rabta with this and the takiyya and 
tarbush- Two or three pieces of cloth used to be used, 
which formed a kind of small turban but quite dis¬ 
tinct from that worn by men. The turban proper is 
distinctly a man’s headdress, but women have occa¬ 
sionally had similar fashions. The vigour with which 
theologians attacked women who wore turbans or 
otherwise aped men’s dress, quoting hadlths to sup¬ 
port their strictures, shows only too clearly the exist¬ 
ence of such practices (cf. al-Kattanf, 42, 112). 

Fez , the red cap originally belonging to Fas in 
Morocco, was replaced in Turkey in 1925 by the 
European hat (shapka), while it continued to be worn, 
e.g. in Egypt. 

Fidam, turban, also a mouth-veil worn by the Parsis 
and a kind of muzzle for camels and oxen. 

Find^an seems to have been a headdress worn by 
women in Cairo and Syria, gilt below and decked 
with pieces of silver. 

Ghijara in early times was a kind of takiyya for 
women, a red cloth with which they protected their 
veil from the oil on the hair. In Muslim Spain, it 
was the name of a similar cap for men, who usually 
wore not turbans but ghafa'ir of red or green wool, 
whilst Jews wore a yellow one. It would therefore per¬ 
haps correspond to the cap often called shdshiyya in 
the Ma gh rib which was worn under the turban. 

Guluta (Pers. pronunciation of the Arabic kallawta), 
a cap worn by women and children. 

Hen(n)in (French), a high headdress worn by women 
in France and Burgundy, a 15th century fashion influ¬ 
enced by the East, which still survived in Germany 
in the 16th century. The form changed and was some¬ 
times shaped like a sugar loaf or dome, sometimes 
like a roller or a truncated cone; sometimes it had 
two peaks, like the double henin worn by Queen 
Isabella of Portugal (Karabacek, ii, 67 ff., 84; there 
it is explained from the Arabic hanlnl “tinkling” [from j 
the metal pendants on it?] which occurs once in the ; 
Arabian nights). 

Harfiyya is a name for the cap of the turban; cf. | 
Brunot, 105. 

Huntuz was a headdress worn by women in 
Morocco, triangular in shape, made of linen, three i 


inches long and broad and a span high, with silk and 
silver, the whole looking something like a camel’s 
hump: cf. al-Kattanf, 112. 

c lmdma, the most general Arabic word for the tur¬ 
ban cloth and also for the whole turban; other forms 
are ‘ amama, c imma, pis. ‘amaAm and ‘imam. The verb 
is < -m~m in forms II, V, VIII, X. Details and varia¬ 
tions according to colours, profession, and countries 
are mentioned above. Among special kinds may be 
mentioned the c imdma Yusuf! and c imama SusI from Sus 
in Morocco. 

c Imma is properly the style or form of winding the 
turban, then the turban itself. Al-Kattanf, 4: hasan al- 
c imma = hasan al-iHimam. 

c Isaba, turban-cloth like c asba , in more recent times 
also a headdress for women, as in the Arabian nights: 
c asa 3 ib muzarkasha of women and an Hsabat al-huzn. The 
c asa 3 ib sultaniyya under the Ayyubids and Mamluks in 
Egypt (al-Kalkashandf, iv, 46; al-Suyuti, ii, 110) were 
the flags of the sultan in the public processions ( mawdkib 
[< 7 -t>.]), for the flags enveloped the head of the lance 
like a turban (al-Kalkashandf, ii, 128; cf. al-Kattanf, 
12-13, 36). 

Kalansuwa [q.v.], a high headdress. 

Kalmd or kal(l)ewl in Ottoman Turkey was a state 
turban which was worn in the capital by the Grand 
Vizier, the High Admiral ( Kapudan Pasha) and the chief 
eunuch {kizlar aghast ) and in the provinces by the 
pashas of three tails; cf. von Hammer, Staatsverfassungy 

i, 440, 444, and GOR, iii, 17, vii, 268, viii, 191. 

Kalfa, pi. kalfatat, a high cap, another form of 

kallawta. 

Kallawta, kaluta, pi. kaldwit , kalutat, a cap. The word 
is perhaps connected with the French calotte , Pers. 
guluta, and perhaps even with the Latin calantica, calau- 
tica, calvatica ; in Syriac, kalwd is found with the mean¬ 
ing of tiara, mitre. This name was particularly common 
under the Turkish dynasties of Egypt; under the Ayyu¬ 
bids, the sultan, the amirs and the soldiers wore yellow 
kalutat without turbans ( f ama’im ), with dhawa 3 ib hang¬ 
ing down behind (al-Kalkashandf, iv, 39; al-Makrfzf, 

ii, 98). In the reign of al-Ashraf Khalil b. Kalawun, 
caps embroidered with gold were introduced {kalutat 
al-zarkash ; al-Makrfzf, op. cit.); according to another 
source (al-Kalkashandf, op. cit.), they were red with 
( amd 3 im; from the time of al-Ashraf Sha'ban they were 
worn larger. The amir Yalbugha al-'Umari introduced 
a special form, the so-called kalutat yalbugfdwiyya which 
were large, but under al-Zahir Barkuk, still larger 
kalutat cerkesiyya appeared (al-Makrfzf, op. cit.). In those 
days, a set of robes of honour included a kaluta zarkash 
(al-Kalkashandf, iv, 52-3). 

Kalpak [see libas]. 

Kamta, a red cloth, adorned with pearls, which 
Egyptian women twisted round their tarbush. 

Kawuk [see kawuklu] . 

Keffiyye, popular pronunciation of kufiyya. 

Kelle push, a small white or red cloth cap, around 
which the turban can be twisted. 

Khurasdnl in Ottoman Turkey was the round tur¬ 
ban worn by viziers and other officials who were no 
longer in active service and therefore did not wear 
the mudfwweze (von Hammer, Staatsveifassung, i, 444), 
According to d’Ohsson, ii, 135, f Othman I is said to 
have worn a cap of a red material, which was called 
tddi~i khurasdnl and was worn by the T atars and the 
Caghatay Turks. 

Kind\ pi. aknpQy also mikna c {d) was a cloth which 
men and women wound on the head, like the Hsdba 
and the kufiyya. Sometimes also it seems to mean a 
woman’s veil of silk embroidered with gold, then again 
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to be the same as laylasan (al-KattanT, 12, 106). From 
al-kind* came the Spanish al-quinal. Al-BukharT has a 
bab al-takannd. 

Kisa 3 , properly a general word for garment, is a 
piece of flannel worn by learned men in North Africa, 
around the body and head. In earlier times every one 
wore it and called it hayk , which was the name for 
a woman’s veil (cf. Brunot, 133-4). 

Konfil, a cap worn by women in Algiers and Tunis. 

Kub c , pi. akba c , was in Egypt the name for the inner¬ 
most cap of the turban, which could be kept on, even 
when sleeping, while the turban proper was taken off 
and put on a special turban stand, Hurst al-imama; the 
kub e thus corresponds in a way to the later takiyya 
and ‘ arakiyya . The Egyptian texts of the Arabian nights 
have kub c for takiyya . Kub c khald 3 i azrak is a similar cap 
of blue Chinese silk. According to al-MakrTzT, ii, 105, 
there was a market called suk al-akbaHyjnn in Cairo. 
Kubba e a (— Syr. kub ( a, Hebr. koba < ) is also said to have 
been a kind of cap or turban, but it also means the 
capital of a column. 

Kufiyya , popularly kejjiyye, pi. kawaji, is in Arabic 
probably a loanword from the Italian ( s)cuffia , 6th cen¬ 
tury Lat. cofea, Span. ( es)cofia , Port, coifa , Fr. coiffe , Eng. 
coif, to which the Turkish uskuf(iyya) is also said to be 
traced. It is a rectangular piece of cloth worn by the 
Bedouin and their women in Egypt, Arabia and ‘Irak 
on their heads, of linen or silk in various colours, 
almost a yard square. The cloth is folded diagonally, 
the ends hang down or are tied below the chin and 
above it the Bedouin sometimes, and townsmen usu¬ 
ally, wind a turban. This form, which was already 
known in Egypt in the Mamluk period and is men¬ 
tioned in the Arabian nights, came into prominence 
again as part of the dress of the Wahhabis. 

Kudf is a headdress worn by women, along with 
an Hsaba. The word is perhaps a corruption of seraghu^, 
serakrnIf which is said to mean a Tatar cap. 

Kuka , a Persian word, is applied in Turkish to the 
plumed headdress worn by the princes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia and by the Aghas of the Janissaries 
(von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i, 444). 

Kutdh is the general Persian word for the cap, which 
replaced the turban in Persia. In Ottoman Turkey it 
meant more particularly the sugar-loaf-shaped head¬ 
dress of the cooks, confectioners and wood-cutters of 
the Palace, and also a white felt headdress worn by the 
Janissaries = kece and one of red cloth worn by the 
bustandgi s = baretta. Surkh kulahdn was the Persian name 
for the ShlT Persians corresponding to the Turkish 
kizilbash; cf. Babinger, in Isi, xi, 81. 

Kulota (cf. kallawta) means in Persian a veil worn 
by women or a child’s cap = guluta. 

Kumma , kimma , pi. kumam is a little tight-fitting cap; 
cf. Abu ’1-Fida’, iv, 232, 1. 5; al-KattanT, 40. 

Kurziyya, karziyya , kursiyya. The word seems to be a 
loanword in Arabic and Berber and to come from 
the Persian; it is found mainly in the Maghrib and 
Spain and was there applied to a man’s headdress 
of white wool or strips of wool which the Berbers 
wound round their heads like a turban cloth. But 
now it seems to mean a cloak; cf. Brunot, 132-3. 

Lati’a (supply kalansuwa) means a small, tight-fitting 
(lasika) cap, but is probably not a proper name for 
it; see al-KattanT, 37, 40, 43. 

Libda, lubbada, a small cap of brown or white felt 
(libd) which the common people in Egypt wore under 
the tarbush. The very poor wore it alone, without 
tarbush and turban. 

Litham, a mouth-veil for men [q.u. ]. 

Mandxl \q.v.], mindxl , a loanword from the Latin man- j 


tile, is applied to cloths generally, but may also mean 
the turban, especially in Turkish and Persian. It is 
found in this sense also in Arabic authors, like al- 
Tha'alibl and al-MaknzT, but they probably took it 
from the Persian. 

Mayzar means in Persia the turban, probably derived 
from mi 3 zar, which, however, means a veil. 

Ma c raka, a parallel form for c arakiyya, perspiration- 
cap. 

Mighfar, also pronounced mihfar, the helmet, is a 
network of iron worn to protect the head in battle 
under the cap (kalansuwa): the Prophet is said to have 
worn one at the entry into Mecca. Soldiers wore a 
turban around the helmet, not only when fighting, 
but also in times of peace (Fries, Das Heereswesen der 
Araber, Heidelberg 1921, 59). Thus the Ottoman Murad 
IV, who was continually in the field, used to wind 
his turban cloth around his helmet (von Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung, i, 443). Hence the phrase “to slacken 
the turban” = to live in peace and security (al-Kattanl, 
4) while “the turban on the neck” (Ji ( unkihi mindxl 
or r imama) is a sign of submission. 

Miknda is the same as kind, a head-cloth but the 
former is usually smaller. The mikna'a of women is 
also called ghifara. 

Mikwar(a), mikwara is a word for turban, and mukaw- 
wir thus came to mean the same as muldammim, i.e. 
theologian, man of learning, and in Muslim Spain, 
the officials and jurists, because these alone wore the 
turban there. 

Mishmadh , mishwadh, mitfiwddh, mishwash, are rarer 
words for turban. 

Mudfawwaza, Arabic, but apparently only found in 
Turkish as miid}ewweze, a barrel- or cylindrical-shaped 
cap, which was worn with the turban cloth from the 
time of Suleyman’s dress edict, as the proper court 
and state headdress. Suleyman is said to have been 
the first sultan himself to wear it (von Hammer, Staats¬ 
verfassung, i, 442; PecewT, i, 4: M. surkh); the miidfwweze 
was previously the military cap, the red top of which 
peeped out from the turban cloth. Mehemmed II is 
said to have worn his turban over a spiral tad}, like 
the miidgewweze of scholars, and the turban of his son 
Bayezld II, like his father’s, resembled the type worn 
by learned men (Karabacek, 15; von Hammer, GOR, 
iii, 17, vii, 268, viii, 191). 

Mukla, a large turban worn by learned men of 
unvarying shape, but also the headdress of Coptic 
priests with a long narrow band. 

Muss ra 3 s “half the head”, was a small helmet or 
cap worn by seamen in the Maghrib; the name was 
also found in Egypt. In Morocco the tarbush was also 
called u nisf al-ra , s > ’ because it covered half the head, 

| tightly fitting; cf. Brunot, 117-18. 

Panshani, the “untidy turban”, was the name of the 
j turban worn by the common people in the reign of 
I Suleyman l; GOR, iii, 17. 

Pertele, Pers. pronunciation of burtulla. 

Rabta of women consisted of the takiyya, tarbush and 
! farudiyya; together they made a kind of woman’s tur¬ 
ban, but it was very different from that worn by men. 

Ruzza was a small turban for young people in 
Morocco (cf. Brunot, 105-6). 

Sdrjf was a green or black taylasdn ; cf. al-KattanT, 
106. 

Sallmx, a special variety of the kind of turban called 
Yusufl, called after Selun I, who is said to have pre¬ 
ferred it, as did Selfm II also; GOR, iii, 17, vii, 268. 

Sharbush, sharbush, pi. sharablsh, sharabish, probably 
from the Persian sarpush, but the latter is a woman’s 
headdress. In Syriac we find sarfusha in Bar Hebraeus. 
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The sharbush was the headdress of the amirs under 
the Mamluks in Egypt; according to al-MaknzI, ii, 
99, it resembled the tad}, was three-cornered, worn 
without a turban, and one formed part of a set of 
robes of honour. It had a markedly military charac¬ 
ter, and the sharbush of the amirs is contrasted to the 
turban of the jurists (al-MakrFzF-Blochet, 335). In Cairo 
in those days, there was a special market for sellers 
of sharbush, in which, however, in al-MakrFzF’s time 
only robes of honour were sold, and in Damascus 
there was a madrasa called al-Madvasa al-Malikiyya al- 
Sharabishiyya. Under the Circassian Mamluks, the shar¬ 
bush fell into disuse (and was replaced by the kalutdt 
cerkesiyya?). 

Sank also sarghl , a bandage, was the usual Turkish 
name for the turban. SaiikR — turban-wearer, e.g. 
saiikli khodja = cleric with the turban, sarikdji = tur¬ 
ban-maker; sank<jji basht, the sultan’s turban-keeper. 
The first guild regulation of the turban-makers dates 
from Suleyman I’s time, when their shops were first 
opened, and regulations about the wearing of turbans 
were drawn up (von Hammer, Staatsverfassung , i, 443). 

Shadd, the turban-cloth, then the whole turban, a 
name used particularly in North Africa and Egypt. 
The Egyptian texts of the Arabian nights have shadd for 
Hmama. Sometimes shadd was particularly the white- 
and-blue striped turban of the Copts, while that of 
the Muslims was called shash', the shadd ba'labakki was 
particularly well known. The shadd taa'} al-khalifa at the 
court of the Fatimids was the office of the turban- 
winder to the caliph; al-KalkashandF, iii, 484. 

Shal. The word has passed into the languages of 
Europe, “shawl”, etc., and means the turban-cloth or 
whole turban, especially in Egypt, sometimes also ker¬ 
chiefs worn by women, e.g. in Arabia and North 
Africa. 

Shapka/$apka is the Turkish word for the modern 
European hat, which was made compulsory in Turkey 
by law in 1925. Only clerics already wearing turbans 
(sarikli kho$a) were allowed to retain their turbans. A 
number of publications appeared at the time on the 
hat question ( shapka mesfelesi). 

Shash, from which we get the English word “sash”, 
meant the turban-cloth in Egypt, Syria, Arabia and 
Persia. Under the Ayyubids, the kadis and learned 
men wore turbans with large shashat’, some let a tail 
(dhu’aba) hang down between the shoulders or wore 
the neck-veil in addition ( taylasan', al-KalkashandF, iv, 
42; cf. al-MakrFzF, ii, 98, and al-SuyutF, ii, 226). The 
shash , however, also meant a cap (= shdshiyya ) and 
formed part of a set of robes of honour; e.g. al- 
KalkashandF, iv, 52-3: shash raff, mawsul bihi taraf m 
min harir abyad . From 780/1378 we also find the shash 
as part of a woman’s dress; it is the cloth embroi¬ 
dered with gold and pearls, thrown over the double 
turtur ; cf. Karabacek, 67 ff. 

Shdshiyya in Egypt was a cap, around which the 
turban-cloth was wound; it was of silk and might be 
trimmed with pearls and gold. On the other hand, 
however, it was the name given to the paper cap, 
put upon criminals, and also to iron helmet-like caps. 
To put on the shdshiyya meant “to adopt Islam.” In 
early 20th century Morocco, it was a black cap for 
young people in the form of the tarbush, also a head¬ 
dress in the form of a sugar-loaf, which the Darkawa 
dervishes wore, in Algiers a woman’s cap (Brunot), in 
the oasis of SFwa it was pronounced shasha. Shdshiyya 
seems originally to have been the turban-cloth made 
of shash muslin; cf. 7DMG, xxii, 161. 

Shemle was in Turkey in the reign of Suleyman I 
a carelessly wound turban-cloth, worn by the com¬ 


mon people ( GOR , iii, 17). In North Africa it was a 
cloth, still sometimes wound over the turban (* imama ); 
see Brunot. 

Shimnr = Span, sombrero , was the name given in 
Morocco to the European hat, sometimes also called 
tartur; see Brunot. 

Sidara is a skull-cap like the takiyya worn under the 
mikna c a and c isaba. 

Sikka was the name for the Turkish dervish cap; 
cf. Jacob, Die Bektaschijje , in Abh. Bayer. Ak. Wiss., 1. 
KJ., xxiv, no. 3 (Munich 1900), 40. 

Sudus, sadus is a green taylasan worn by women, 
especially in winter time as a protection from cold. 

Todj [q.vl\, “crown”, also turban. 

Tahnik \al- c imdma\ is a special adjustment, in which 
the turban-cloth is brought under the chin as a pro¬ 
tection against heat and cold or its two ends tied 
under the chin. This form was found particularly in 
the Ma gh rib and those who used it defended it intol¬ 
erantly and described all other forms of the turban 
as innovation ( bid c a ), as the dress of the devil or of 
the Copts, or as a survival of the turbans of the fol¬ 
lowers of Lut (al-KattanF, 70). The opposite of tahnik 
is iktfat or i'tidjar (even letting the ends hang down 
is also wrong, in contrast to it), while other rare syn¬ 
onyms for the tahnik are talahhi or iltiha. From the 
Ma gh rib, the Fatimids seem to have brought the tahnik 
to Egypt, and the ustadhun muhannakun were the chief 
amirs (eunuchs) at the Fatimid court who held the 
highest offices in the personal service of the caliph 
(al-KalkashandF, iii, 484; Ibn al-$ayrafiT, Kanun , ed. 
Bahgat, introd.). Farther east, also, the tahnik was occa¬ 
sionally found; e.g. even al-SulF is said to have rec¬ 
ommended it. But it is no sunna with the Shaft*Fs, 
while, for example, Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya 
recommended it. 

Taylasan , neck-veil of the kadis. 

Tdk, a green taylasan , a name of very rare occur¬ 
rence. 

Takiyya , pi. tawaki , is originally a Persian word, and 
in Persia was the turban or a high cap. French toque 
and Spanish toca are perhaps connected with it. The 
name seems to be first found in Mamluk Egypt in 
the 8th/14th century, when it was a round cap with 
flat top in various colours, worn without the turban- 
cloth. Under al-Nasir Faradj, it was extended in height 
from 1/6 to 2/3 ells and swollen out like a cupola 
(perhaps under the influence of old Egyptian models) 
and called the Circassian takiyya. Egyptian women are 
said to have imitated this for erotic or other reasons, 
and this form then made its way to the East. The 
takiyya was stiffened with paper, and in a Fatimid cap, 
similar in shape, of the 5th/ 11 th century have been 
found fragments of papyrus with writing upon them. 
These headdresses were quilted and had a rippled 
appearance. Other forms were evolved from them, 
such as the bottles, barrels, cones and the so-called 
unicorns (al-MakrFzF, ii, 104; Karabacek, 73; cf. turtur). 
In more recent times takiyya has been used as a syn¬ 
onym for ‘arakiyya; cf. Brunot, 116-17; al-KattanF, 98. 

Tals , parallel form for taylasan. 

Tarbush , probably, like sharbush , going back to the 
Persian sarpush, only found in Arabic from the 
10th/16th century, was a tight-fitting cap, in Egypt 
usually of red wool, with a tassel of black or blue 
silk. Around this cap, men of rank wore the turban- 
cloth and under it the small takiyya or c arakiyya. In 
Syria and in ‘Irak, the tarbush had sometimes a peak, 
which hung behind or at the side and was kept in 
position by a piece of cloth. In Egypt this cap used 
to be called shdshiyya (in Morocco we still find both 
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terms in use side-by-side), in Spain ghifara. Trabshi is 
a name given in Morocco to a young man, who does 
not yet wear the turban (Brunot, 118). The tarbush 
there was always imported from Europe; the shashiyya, 
on the other hand, was made in the country' itself. 

Tarha = taylasan. 

Tasakhin is also a kind of taylasan. 

Turtur , tartur (a), tantura, tantura , in Arabic a loan¬ 
word of unknown origin (the Latin turrita , tower-shaped, 
has been compared), a high cap round which the tur¬ 
ban can be wound. Tartura seems to be found as 
early as a papyrus of the 2nd/7th century (Karabacek, 
67), and in the 4th/10th century' it was a popular 
headdress in Kayrawan (Karabacek, 68). The turtur 
at a later date seems to have been a headdress of 
the Bedouin (they swore by it, wa-hakk' turturi; there 
is a saying “he fell at the first blow like the turtur of 
a Bedouin”) and to have gone out of fashion with 
the denizens of the towns. A turtur of paper used to 
be put on the heads of criminals and prisoners cap¬ 
tured from the enemy, and it was worn also by the 
“prince of the New Year” ( nawrtiz ) at a popular fes¬ 
tival in Cairo, which was prohibited in the reign of 
Barkuk. The pointed turtur was in the 8th/ 14th cen¬ 
tury, with or without the turban, the headdress of the 
common people in Egypt and the countries adjoin¬ 
ing it (Karabacek, 68); at a later date, dervishes in 
Egypt wore sugar-loaf-shaped lurturs with trimmings 
(Lane, Manners and customs, ch. 1); in Turkey, it was 
worn by the volunteer corps of the Delis, in Algiers 
by the Dey’s cawusts, in Morocco by the black sol¬ 
diery. The name is found wherever Arabic is spoken, 
and turtur in Arabic seems to have corresponded to 
taffi. in Turkish and Persian. Co. 780/1378, the dou¬ 
ble turtur with two peaks like a camel’s hump, and 
the stash above them, appears as a lady’s fashion in 
Egypt and was taken to Europe (Karabacek, 71), and 
in more recent times the Druse and Maronite women 
of the Lebanon wore a turtur plated with gold or cov¬ 
ered with horn like the horn of a unicorn. In Fas, 
Algiers and Tunis also, the name was given to cer¬ 
tain forms of women’s headdress (see Brunot, 119; 
Karabacek, 80). 

Ukruf ukhruf a high cap common in the Maghrib, 
which could be made either quite simply or of valu¬ 
able material. 

c Urf was in Ottoman Turkey a large globe- or pad¬ 
shaped turban worn by learned men, corresponding 
to the Arabic danniyya and the Persian kulahi-kadi. 
Mehemmed II was fond of wearing the e urf embroi¬ 
dered with gold; see von Hammer, Staatsverfassung , i, 
444, and GOR, vii, 268, viii, 191. 

Ursusa, arsusa, russa is said to be a melon-shaped hat. 

Uskuf also uskufiyya, from the Italian scuffia — Arabic 
kufiyya , was a peaked cap embroidered with gold, 
which the officers of the Janissaries and some Palace 
officials like the Baltadjis wore, also called kuka. 
Suleyman Pasha, son of Orkhan, is said to have in¬ 
vented it; he is said to have introduced it out of affec¬ 
tion for Djalal al-Dln Rum! [q.v. | and even to have 
worn it. It came into general use in the reign of • 
Murad I, and became a kind of ruler’s crown; see 
von Hammer, Staatsverfassung , i, 444, and GOR , iii, 17. 

Tusufi, Hmdme-i Tusufi, is an old name for the Turkish 
turban; it is said to have been originally invented by ! 
Joseph and to be called after him. Selfm I and II 
wore these Tusufis, which were then called Selimis after 
them; see von Hammer, Staatsverfassung , i, 422, and 
GOR, iii, 17. 

Bibliography: (a) Arabic works dealing j 

especially with the turban. 1. Abu f Abd Allah 1 


M. b. al-Waddah al-AndalusT al-Maliki, Kitab Fadl 
libas al- c amd 3 im , a contemporary of BakI b. Makhlad. 
d. 276/889, see Brockelmann, T, 172; 2. Nasir al- 
Dln M. b. Abi Bakr ‘All b. Abi Sharif al-MakdisI 
al-ShafiT, Sawb al-ghimama Ji irsal taraf al-Hmama , d. 
906/1500, see Brockelmann, IT, 121-2, Berlin, no. 
5453; 3. Djalal al-Dln al-Suyutl, al-Ahadlth al-hisan 
fi-ma warada ft ’ l-taylasan , or ... fi fadl al-taylasdn , 
d. 911/1505, see Brockelmann, IT, 181; 4. Tayy al~ 
lisan c an dhamm al-taylasdn', 5. Ifawab [ft slmat al- 
matd’ika wa-) fi ’ l-adhaba ( wa-hal yadj_uz an yukal li 
Tahadith kalam Allah), see Brockelmann, IT, 190 no. 
118, Berlin, no. 2509; 6. M. b. Yahya al-Bukharl, 
Risala fi fadilat al-Hmama wa-sunanha, d. 934/1527, 
Berlin, no. 5459; 7. ‘Alwan al-HamawI, Manguma 
f Tkalam c ala ’ l-imama , d. 936/1529, see Brockel¬ 
mann, IT, 437; 8. Shihab al-Dln Ahmad b. Hadjar 
al-Haytaml al-Makkl, Kitab Dan al-ghimama fi dan 
al-taylasan wa ’l- c adhaba ’l-Hmama, d. 973/1565 see 
Brockelmann, IT, 509; 9. M. b. Sultan M. al-Karl, 
Risala fi mas'alat al-Hmama wa 'l-adhaba , d. 1014/ 
1606, Berlin, no. 5460; 10. M. HidjazI b. M. b. ‘Abd 
Allah “al-Wa c iz” fal-ShaTawi tarlkat an , al-Kalka- 
shandT balad’" 1 , al-Shafi‘1 madhhab' uv ). al-Mawarid al- 
musta c dhaba bi-masadir al-Hmama wa 'Kadhaba, d. 1035/ 
1626; II. A. b. M. b. A. al-Makkarl, Azhar al- 
kumdmafi akhbar al-Hmama, d. 1041/1632, see Brockel¬ 
mann, IT, 381; 12. Abu ’1-Fadl M. b. A. “Ibn 
al-Imam”, Tuhfat al-umma bi-ahkdm al-Hmma, d. 1062/ 
1652, Hadjdjl Khalifa, no. 2551; 13. Shihab al- 
Dln A. b. M. al-Khafadjl al-Efendi (Sharih al-Shifa), 
al-Ttimama fi sifat al-Hmama , d. 1069/1659, see 
Brockelmann, If-’, 368; 14. al-Sayyid M. b. Mawlaya 
DjaTar al-Kattanl, al-Di c dma li-ma c rifat ahkam sunnat 
al-Hmama, Damascus 1342/1923-4 [see al-kattanI]. 

No. 14 is the most detailed monograph on the 
turban and has been much used for the above ar¬ 
ticle. Of other writings, al-Kattanl mentions nos. 1, 
2, 3, 8, 10, 12, 13, but himself only saw and used 
no. 8. 

(b) Of European literature, in addition to 
the works of Dozy, Karabacek and Brunot cited 
in the text, one may mention a few general works 
on costume: Rosenberg, Geschichte des Kostiims , 5 vols., 
plates with brief descriptions, pi. 297 on the tur¬ 
ban; J. von Falke, Kostiimgeschichte der Kulturvolker, 
A. Kretschmer, Die Trachten der Volker, Katalog der 
Lipperheideschen Kostumbibliothek. —16 forms of turban 
are illustrated by Fesquet, 44 different ones by 
Niebuhr, and no less than 286 are given by Michael 
Thalman, Elenchus librorum or. mss., Vienna 1702, vi, 
29-30, on Cod. turc. vii, Bologna; cf. Victor Rosen, 
Remarques sur les mss. orientaux de la Collection Marsigli 
a Bologne , in Atti della Real Acc. dei Lincei, cclxxxi 
(1883-4), 182. (W. Bjorkman*) 

TULKARM, a town of western Palestine, 
lying on the coastal plain just below the rise to the 
mountains of Samaria, some 18 km/11 miles to the 
east of the modern Israeli port of Netanya, in lat. 
32° 19' N., long. 35° 02' E. at an altitude of 105 
m/330 feet. The district around Tulkarm is fertile 
agricultural land, with an annual rainfall of ca. 600 
mm, and famed for such agricultural produce as cit¬ 
rus fruits, olives, watermelons, etc. 

Tulkarm is not mentioned by the classical Islamic 
geographers and travellers, and the first solid men¬ 
tion of it comes from early Mamluk times, when at 
some time before 663/1264-5 Sultan Baybars divided 
it equally as iktd c s between two of his amirs, Badr al- 
Dln Basarl al-ShamsI al-Salihl and Badr al-Dln Baylik 
al-Khaznadarl. In records from this time and later, 
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the name appears at Tulkarm, possibly from an Ara¬ 
maic predecessor Tur Karma. From the 10th/16th to 
the 19th centuries, the Ottoman lapu defterk mention 
it as a village in the nahiya of Kakun in the lizua 3 of 
Nabulus [q.v.]. In 955/1548-9, it had 190 households 
plus three bachelors, but at the end of this century, 
the number of households had fallen to 156 whilst 
the numbers of bachelors had increased to 20. There 
are no references to any mosques or imams, at this 
stage of its history. Of Tulkarm’s taxes, one-third was 
the ruler’s khass , and part of the rest went to the 
upkeep of madrasas outside the town and to the com¬ 
plex of al-Zahir Baybars in Cairo. The sources are 
silent about the town from the 11th/17th to the 19th 
centuries, except for a reference to a learned Hanbali 
scholar, MarT b. Yusuf al-KarmT (d. 1033/1623-4) 
who lived there but who had been bom in Jerusalem; 
a number of his writings survive in manuscript. 

Tulkarm began a more flourishing stage of its 
history at the end of the 19th century when in 1892 
it was separated from the Kakun nahiya and added 
to that of Bam Sa c b, becoming the seat of a newly- 
created kada 3 in the sandjak of Nabulus. It is depicted 
in travellers’ accounts, staff a court registers and the 
Ottoman sal-name as a steadily expanding, stone-built 
town, with piped water, several government offices 
and schools, including vocational ones. Towards the 
end of the First World War, in which Tulkarm had 
been the headquarters of the Eighth Ottoman army, 
and during the ensuing Mandate, Tulkarm benefited 
from its position on the standard-gauge Lydda-Haifa 
railway, being the junction for the 3 feet, 6 inches- 
gauge branch line to Nabulus. From 1948 to 1967 it 
was part of the West Bank of the Hashimite king¬ 
dom of Jordan. Its population has grown steadily in 
the 20th century, the 1937 population of 6,000 being 
subsequently swollen by Palestinian refugees. The town 
is in majority SunnT Muslim, with a small Christian 
population. 

Bibliography : See the tapu dejterk for 953-4, 955, 
nos. 258, 296, 522 (Istanbul), and for 1005, no. 
549 (Ankara); also Sal-name-yi wilayat-i Bayrut, 245- 
6, 457; H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach (eds.), The 
handbook of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, London 1930, 
173, 209-9, 296-7, 313; Admiralty Handbooks. 
Palestine and Transjordan , London 1943, 339, 346, 
351, 367, 369-70; Ihsan al-Nimr, Ta 3 nkh djabal Na- 
bulus wa ’l-Balka 3 , Nabulus 1961; M.M. Sharrah 
(ed.), Mifdjam buldan Filastin, Damascus-Beirut 1967, 
s.v.; W.-D. Hutteroth and K. Abdulfattah, Historical 
geography of Palestine, Trans-Jordan and southern Syria in 
the late 16th century , Erlangen 1977; al-Mawstfa al- 
Filastlniyya, Damascus 1984, iii, s.v.; Mawsulat al- 
mudun al-Filastlniyya , Damascus 1990, s.v. 

(M. C A. al-BakhIt) 

TULUMBADp (t.), the Ottoman Turkish term 
for fireman, firefighter (< tulumba pump for fire¬ 
fighting < Ital. tromba with lambdacism and possibly 
with contamination from Tkish. tulum “waterskin”, see 
H. Kahane and A. Tietze, The lingua franca in the 
Levant. Turkish nautical terms of Italian and Greek origin , 
Urbana, Ill. 1958, 448-9). 

Water pumps appeared in Italy in the 15th cen¬ 
tury and spread around the Mediterranean shores. 
They are mentioned—already as tulumba —in the 1560s 
in connection with the building of the Buyiik Cekmece 
bridge near Istanbul (R. Anhegger, EyyiibVnin rnenakib-i 
Sultan Suleyman 3 1 , in Tank Dergisi , i/1 [1949], 119-38), 
and in the next century Ewliya Celebi mentions a 
gild of tulumbadjryan (7 stalls and 80 members) who I 
had the task of pumping water out of ships ( Seydhat- \ 


name , i, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 547-8). The firefighting 
pump was actually introduced into the Ottoman empire 
by a renegade Frenchman, who is only known by his 
convert’s name, Gercek Dawud Agha, installed at 
Istanbul in 1128/1716 after a stay in the Netherlands 
and a Muslim convert shortly afterwards as the result 
of conflict with the Genevan jeweller Jacob Marchand. 
He constructed a pump after the fire at the Arsenal 
of 26 March 1718 and before the fire at the factory 
for making muskets ( tiifeng-khane ) on 17 July 1718, and 
was appointed head of the company of firemen, 
tulumbadf bashi , within the Janissary corps, after the 
fire at the cannon foundry ( top-khane ) of 16 January 
1720. 

From this time onwards, the tulumba^h comprised 
a company {od^afc) of the Janissaries; after the aboli¬ 
tion of the latter in 1826 they were attached to the 
newly-created units of the c asakir-i mansure and, after 
1846, to the new gendarmerie. A specialist brought 
from Hungary, one Zichny, modernised the organi¬ 
sation in 1874, founding a battalion of firefighters, 
supplemented by two more in 1890 and a fourth in 
1908. In 1925 the whole organisation was taken over 
by the municipality. 

The personage of the tulumbadji was a major fig¬ 
ure in Istanbul folklore of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, projecting the image of a swaggering, ill- 
behaved fellow. The group had a common, precise 
method of dressing, frequented specific coffee-houses, 
organised races and had their own songs. 

Bibliography. See essentially the detailed IA art. 
of Cengiz Orhonlu; also Turgut Kut, Olkemizde 
yangin tulumbasim ilk kez imal eden Gercek Davud’un ve 
bazi lulumbacilann mezar lafan , in Tarih Dergisi , xxxii 
(1979), 771-88. For the folklore aspect, see Re§ad 
Ekrem Ko<^u, Istanbul tulumbacilan , Istanbul 1981. 
For a visual impression of tulumbadjh at the end of 
the 19th century, see photographs nos. 56-9 in 
C.E.S. Gavin (ed.), Imperial self-portrait. The Ottoman 
empire as revealed in the Sultan Abdul Hamid IPs photo¬ 
graphic albums presented as gifts to the Library of Congress 
(1893) and the British Museum (1894), Cambridge, 
Mass. 1988 [= Jnal. of Turkish Studies, xii]. 

(St. Yerasimos) 

TULUNIDS, governing family of Egypt from 
254/868 to 292/905, the date of the brief restora¬ 
tion of direct ‘Abbasid rule over the province. 

A history of the family centres on the careers of 
its first two members, Ahmad b. Tulun [q.v.] and his 
son, Khumarawayh [q.v.], who succeeded his father 
in 270/884. Ibn Tulun was sent as resident gover¬ 
nor by Bayakbak (d. 256/870), himself appointed over 
Egypt by the caliph al-Mu c tazz in 254/868 (al-Ya'kubf, 
Ta 3 nkh, ii, 615). Ibn Tulun and Bayakbak were both 
members of the largely Central Asian Turkish guard 
formed initially in Ba gh dad then settled in Samarra* 
upon its establishment by al-Muhasim. A successful 
ten-years’ reign enabled Ibn Tulun to present his ap¬ 
pointed heir, Khumaramayh, with a seasoned mili¬ 
tary, a stable economy, and a coterie of experienced 
commanders and bureaucrats. Despite significant diplo¬ 
matic and territorial gains by Khumarawayh. finan¬ 
cial exhaustion, political infighting and strides by a 
revitalised Abbasid state set the stage for Tulunid 
ruin some short years after Khumarawayh’s assassina¬ 
tion in 282/896. His son, Djavsh. was deposed by the 
Tulunid military command in 283/896 while his suc¬ 
cessor, and brother, Harun, was assassinated in 292/ 
905. Shortly thereafter, an invasion by Abbasid forces 
under the command of Muhammad b. Sulayman, with 
naval support from frontier forces based in Tarsus, 
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brought an end to the reign of Shayban b. Ahmad 
b. Tulun, the last of the Tulunids. 

The Tulunid period must be studied against the 
backdrop of a caliphate struggling with a growing loss 
of legitimacy, regional disturbances (including Coptic 
and ‘Alid-led movements in Egypt), a violent strug¬ 
gle principally in ‘Irak between the caliphate and the 
Turkish command backed by allies within the admin¬ 
istration, and a widening imperial financial crisis. The 
immediate external factors shaping Ibn Tulun’s ten¬ 
ure in office included the emergence of Abu Ahmad 
(b. al-Mutawakkil) al-Muwaflak (d. 278/891) as the de 
facto ruler of the empire, and so rival to his brother 
al-Mu‘tamid (d. 279/892), and the extended and costly 
revolt of the Zandj [q.v.] in southern ‘Irak. Summoned 
from exile in Mecca by al-Mu‘tamid (in 256/870), spe¬ 
cifically to suppress the uprising, al-Muwaffak quickly 
emerged as a power broker. His standing assumed for¬ 
mal status with the succession arrangement announced 
by al-Mu‘tamid in 261/875, according to the terms 
of which Dja‘far (b. al-Mu‘tamid) al-Mufawwid and 
al-MuwalTak were to succeed to the caliphate in turn 
and each was to govern half of the empire, with al- 
MuwalTak assigned over the eastern provinces (al- 
Tabari, iii, 1890). The sum of these developments was 
the opportunity presented to Ibn Tulun to expand 
the authority wielded, up to that point, by governors 
of Egypt. As such the Tulunids can be counted among 
other 3rd/9th century' families, including the Aghlabids 
[q.v.] andTahirids [q.v.], wielding regional power largely 
unhindered by imperial will (Grabar, 51-8). 

A central problem of Tulunid history concerns the 
extent to which the family sought, and achieved, inde¬ 
pendence from the imperial centre. The most plausi¬ 
ble interpretation (Frantz, 13, 29-30; Grabar, 37, 56-8; 
Kennedy, 310-12) relies on both the physical (coins, 
papyri, tiraz inscriptions, and weights) and literary evi- | 
dence (see Bibl.). While fragmentary and on occasion ! 
ambiguous, the evidence suggests a careful balancing j 
act on the part of Ibn Tulun and his heirs in a com- ! 
plex political environment. Various developments, on 
the one hand, indicate a move towards autonomy on 
their part. Among Ibn Tulun’s achievements was the j 
assertion of control, by 257-8/870-2, over much of I 
the financial administration of Egypt. In 257, Yardjukh, 
the new apanagist of Egypt, granted Ibn Tulun author- j 
ity over Alexandria and Barka, then, in the more sig- | 
nificant appointment the following year, the kharadj I 
of Egypt and authority (wildya) over the Syrian thughur 
(Ibn SaTd, 80, 84; al-BalawI, 72-3; al-Kindl, 216-17). 
Ibn Tulun thus achieved a position of financial strength 
as well as a victory over Ibn al-Mudabbir [q.v.], the 
head of the finance office and member of the impe¬ 
rial bureaucratic elite. 

Also of note in this context were Ibn Tulun’s efforts 
at creating an autonomous military' and navy, a native 
Egyptian bureaucracy, and a network of financial and 
ideological support composed largely of high-level reli¬ 
gious figures and merchants. The initial step towards 
the creation of a Tulunid army came with the revolt 
of ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh, governor of Palestine, in 256/870. 
Terse reports indicate that Ibn Tulun exploited the 
occasion to create an army composed of Sudanese 
and Greek slaves (al-BalawI, 51). Ibn al-Daya (Ibn 
SaTd, 80) refers to large numbers of “Reds” and 
“Blacks” ( al-humran wa ’ l-suddn) which may be a ref¬ 
erence to the two groupings (although “Reds” more j 
often refers to the Persians). The sources also men- i 
tion elite guard units surrounding the persons of Ibn : 
Tulun (slave troops from the region of Ghur in i 
Afghanistan: Ibn SaTd, 78) and Khumarawayh (Arabs j 


of the Hawf region of Egypt: al-MakrlzT, iii, 819). 
The first of these may have been the core around 
which Ibn Tulun built the larger army (al-Tabari, iii, 
2080). In a ceremony held in 258/871, Ibn Tulun 
had his forces swear personal allegiance to him ( al- 
baf a li-nafsihi); the report (al-Ya‘kubI, Ta’rikh, ii, 624) 
refers to the regular army, the Shakiriyya and the 
slave troops (?) ( al-dfund wa ’l-shdkiriyya wa ’l-mawall ). 
Defections by high-ranking commanders, particularly 
that of Lu’ld in 269/883 to al-Muwaffak and a mixed 
record of achievement by Tulunid forces in the field 
suggest persistent problems of securing such allegiance, 
perhaps a measure of Tulunid failure to secure an 
abiding basis of legitimacy. 

One has also to contend with efforts at extending 
Tulunid rule over Syria, Palestine and the frontier 
zone with Byzantium (,al-thughur ). A failed campaign 
in 269/883 to control Mecca and Medina was prob¬ 
ably an attempt by Ibn Tulun to secure greater politi¬ 
cal appeal (al-Tabari, iii, 2083-4). Though perhaps 
tied to Ibn Tulun’s personal experience among the 
holy warriors of Tarsus (Hassan, 278), the concerted 
efforts to control the frontier zone should probably 
also be understood in this manner. The initial steps 
towards rule over Syria and the thughur included two 
campaigns by Ibn Tulun, in 265/878 and 269/ 
882, in which he secured the allegiance of the mili¬ 
tary governors of the major Syrian cities, although 
Tarsus eluded his control. Following his father’s death, 
Khumarawayh faced the invasion of Syria by armies 
sent by al-Muwaffak as well as the defection of Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Wasitl, long a key member of Ibn 
Tulun’s inner circle. Political as well as military' gains 
enabled the younger Tulunid to extend Egyptian 
authority into the Dj azlra. and, finally, over Tarsus 
by 277/890. Two treaties negotiated with the ‘Abbasid 
state in this period suggest the extent of Khumar- 
awayh’s prominence on the Near Eastern political 
stage. The first, with al-Muwaffak in 273/886, recog¬ 
nised formal Tulunid authority over Egypt and the 
regions of Syria for a thirty-year period. The second 
treaty, reached with the new sovereign, al-Mu‘tadid 
(d. 289/902), in 279/892, largely confirmed the terms 
of the earlier accord. Despite rather vague reports in 
the sources, however, both accords also contained pro¬ 
visions apparently seeking to confirm the status of the 
Egyptian governor as a vassal of the caliphal family 
(Haarmann, 49). The extraordinary dowry of some 
400,000 dinars brought by Khumarawavh’s daughter, 
Katr al-Nada, to her wedding in 279/892 with al- 
Mu‘tadid, may have been an attempt to drain the 
Tulunid treasury (Frantz, 67). 

On the other hand, numismatic and inscriptional 
j evidence, weighed with compelling anecdotal mate¬ 
rial, points to an abiding concern on the part of the 
Tulunid administration not to distance itself unduly 
from the ‘Abbasid state (Kennedy, 311). Coins and tiraz 
inscriptions which bear the name and title of the 
Egyptian governor, and thus read as marking a desire 
for autonomy, only date from 265-6/878-9. Among 
them is the inscription of 265/878 marking the foun¬ 
dation of Ibn Tulun’s new congregational mosque. 
These are arguably best understood in the context of 
al-Muwaffak’s dominance over the caliphate (Grabar, 
39-48). In this sense, these and other key measures 
on Ibn Tulun’s part, such as the fashioning of the 
Egyptian army, the creation of an intelligence network 
and even the efforts at territorial expansion, were as 
much the means by which imperial interests were 
protected against the ambitions of al-Muwaffak and 
his (largely Turkish) military coterie in ‘Irak as they 
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were efforts to secure Tulunid authority. 

No less significant a measure of service to the em¬ 
pire is that, on at least two occasions, in 257/871 
and 262/875-6, Ibn Tulun remitted considerable sums 
of revenue, along with gifts, to the central ‘Abbasid 
administration. The extended conflict with al-Muwaffak 
would then have been an obstacle to more regular 
such payments (Frantz, 54-8). For al-Muwaffak, the 
issue was, early on, to secure Egyptian revenue for 
the campaign against the Zandj, then to limit the 
growing presence of the Tulunid house. The pressing 
need for revenue and perhaps troops, inevitably drew 
al-Muwaffak’s attention to the considerable wealth of 
Egypt. Resistance by Ibn Tulun to such pressures, 
reflected, for example, in the letter sent in 263/877 
by the Egyptian governor to al-Muwaffak in which 
Ibn Tulun pointed out that al-Muwaffak had no for¬ 
mal jurisdiction over Egypt, fuelled their escalating 
conflict. 

Tulunid administration of Egypt bore several features 
of note. The literary evidence points to a highly cen¬ 
tralised and pitiless style of rule joined to consistent 
attempts to win the backing of Egypt’s commercial, 
religious and social elite. Ibn Tulun is reported to have 
replaced ‘Irakr officials with an Egyptian bureaucracy 
(Ibn Sa'id, 83) and to have relied on the powerful 
merchant community for both financial and diplomatic 
support. Ma c mar al-Djawharf, a leading member of 
the Egyptian merchant community, served as Ibn 
Tulun’s financier and maintained a network through 
which funds and intelligence made its way between 
Egypt and ‘Irak. Concern over legal and religious 
sanction is suggested by Ibn Tulun’s appeal, to an 
assembly of Egyptian and Syrian religious authorities 
convened in Damascus (269/882-3), for approval of 
his position against al-Muwaffak. The need for such 
appeals is underscored by the refusal, on the part of 
the Egyptian chief kadi, Bakkar b. Kutayba, and two 
other jurists, to side with Ibn Tulun (al-KindF, 226). 

Fragmentary' evidence does not permit a thorough 
assessment of Tulunid economic and financial poli¬ 
cies. Important evidence points, however, to a stable 
and prosperous economy closely administered by the 
Egyptian bureaucracy and propitious levels of agri¬ 
cultural production blessed by consistent high flood¬ 
ing (Frantz, 267). The political stability of Egypt is a 
sine qua non. Recurrent revolts among the Copts and 
on the part of Arab nomadic communities along the 
upper Nile, were perhaps largely a response to more 
efficient Tulunid fiscal practices. The strength of the 
Tulunid economy is attributable to a complex of long¬ 
term socio-economic factors and more immediate 
reforms on the part of both Ibn al-Mudabbir in the 
period just prior to Ibn Tulun’s appointment and the 
Tulunid administration itself (Frantz and Morimoto). 
The measures in question include changes in the tax 
assessment and collection system, an expansion in the 
use of tax-contracts (itself the source of an emergent 
land-holding elite in this period), and investment and 
repairs in the agricultural infrastructure. The key sec¬ 
tor of production, investment, and participation in 
Mediterranean-wide commerce, was textiles, linen in 
particular (Frantz, 281-5). 

Public works projects initiated by Ibn Tulun reflected 
practical and ideological concerns alike. The estab¬ 
lishment of the new quarter of al-KataY, and the re¬ 
placement of the mosque of c Amr b. al-‘As with a 
new congregational mosque, were a response to over¬ 
crowding, particularly with the influx of new regi¬ 
ments. The well-known tower of the Ihn Tulun mosque 
probably combines features borrowed from Samarran 


architecture and more local patterns. In addition to 
prodigious sums spent on military' matters, the expen¬ 
ditures on Khumarawavh’s part toward palaces, gar¬ 
dens and sumptuous social and artistic gatherings are 
said to have contributed to the alarming condition of 
the Tulunid treasury' following his tenure in office. 

Bibliography : The articles ahmad b. tulun 
(Z. Hassan) and khumarawayh b. ahmad b. tulun 
(U. Haarmann) should be consulted, along with the 
EV art. Tulunids (H.A.R. Gibb). 
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of al-Kindi, al-Tabari and al-Ya c kubi all contain 
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al-Nuwayrf. 
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York 1957; G.M. Frantz, Saving and investment, Ph.D. 
diss., Ann Arbor, Michigan 1978; H. Kennedy, The 
Prophet and the age of the Caliphates , London and New 
York 1986, 309-13, K. Morimoto, Fiscal administra¬ 
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(M.S. Gordon) 

TUM [see tik _wa-tum] . 

TU'MA, ILYAS, Abu Fadl al-Walid, minor 
Arabic poet of the Mahdjar [<?.*;.] and of 
Lebanon, b. 1889 in Kurnat al-Hamra’, Lebanon, 
d. 1941. 

As the child of well-to-do parents, he received an 
excellent education at the ‘Ayn Tura school (1899- 
1903) and at the Madrasat al-Hikma in Beirut in 
1905. His penchant for poetry manifested itself already 
during his school years in ‘Ayn Tura, where he com¬ 
posed poems in both flawless Arabic and French. He 
emigrated to Argentina in 1908 and went from there 
in 1910 to Brazil. He converted to Islam in 1916 
and adopted the name Abu Fadl al-Walid. In 1920 
he returned to Lebanon, where he lived until his 
death in 1941. 

During his stay in Rio de Janeiro, he published a 
newspaper, from 1913 to 1917, named al-Hamra 3 after 
the village where he was born and the Alhambra in 
Spain. From 1915 onwards he began to collect his 
poetry. The first volume came out in 1915 with the 
title al-Gharibat (“Curiosities”), republished in Beirut 
in 1931 with the title Agharid fl c awa 3 sif (“Songs in 
storms”). Three more volumes followed: al-Anfas al- 
mulahhiba (“Kindling breaths”), Brazil 1917; Rayahln 
al-arwah (“Basil-scented souls”), Brazil 1918; and al- 
Kasa 3 id (“Odes”), Rio de Janeiro 1921. The last vol¬ 
ume was reprinted in Beirut in 1934 with the title: 
Nafakhat al-suwar (“Breaths of the pictures”). One prose 
work appeared from his hand in Rio de Janeiro in 
1921, sc. al-Kadiyyatayn (“The two decisive issues”), 
about Eastern and Western politics. 
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After his return to Lebanon, he published a book 
on Arab history', Ahadxth al-mad^d wa Twad}d (“Tales 
of fame and passion”), n.p. 1929; and al-Malik (“The 
ruler”), n.p. 1932, on science, art and society. A vol¬ 
ume of his essays on the Arahic language, poetry, 
prose and wisdom, appeared at Beirut in 1934 as al- 
Tasrih wa ’ l-tasnh (“Commission and permission”). He 
wrote three plays in prose, Asrdr Baghdad (“The secrets 
of Baghdad”), Jfakhat al-Baramika (“The tragedy of the 
Barmakids”), and Ahmad wa-Wilada (“Ahmad and 
Wilada”), and one play in verse, Ghdfir wa-Lubana 
(“Ghafir and Luhana”), 1932. He also translated poetry 
by Lord Byron which he puhlished with the title %awal 
al-hubb wa ’ l-mulk (“The end of love and power”), n.p. 

1932. 

Bibliography : WalTd Mashuh, Abu Fadl al-Watxd, 

al-$ha c ir al-mudayyi\ Damascus 1985. See also the 

Bibl. to mahdjar. (C. Nijland) 

TUMAN, usually written thus in Arabic and Per¬ 
sian contexts, and pronounced tiimen in Turkish 
and Mongolian ones, a term used in the east¬ 
ern Islamic lands in mediaeval times with 
military, financial and administrative con¬ 
notations. 

The term appears to have entered Turkish from 
the Tokharian languages of what became Eastern or 
Chinese Turkestan, with the meaning of “10,000”, but 
may be of Chinese origin (see Sir Gerard Clauson, 
An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish , 
Oxford 1972, 507; G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongol- 
ische Elemente in Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1963-75, ii, 
641-2). Kashgharl, however, translates it as “many” 
(kathir), although he gives tuman mink as “a thousand 
thousand” ( alf alf), i.e. a million (Mahmud al- 
Kashgharl, Diwan lughat al-turk , tr. Atalay, Ankara 
1941, 202 = Eng. tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, 
Compendium of the Turkic Dialects , Cambridge, Mass. 
1982-5, i, 306). Both the general and more precise 
meanings of 10,000 are found in other early Turkish 
sources. 

1. As a unit in the Mongol armies theoreti¬ 
cally of 10,000 men, and as an administra¬ 
tive district in Mongol-controlled territory. 

In the Mongol empire, tiimen clearly refers to a 
division numbering—at least in principle—10,000 men, 
which was further broken up into units of 1000, 100 
and 10. The decimal organisation of Inner Asian 
armies has a long history, going back at least to the 
Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu) who fielded units up to 10,000 
(Sima Qian [Ssu-ma Ch’ien], Records of the grand his¬ 
torian of China , tr. B. Watson, 'Hong Kong and New 
York 1993, ii, 136-7), and was certainly found among 
the Mongols’ more direct predecessors in the eastern 
Eurasian steppe, the Khitans, who founded the Liao 
dynasty in northern China and subsequently the Kara 
Khitay state [<?.*/.] in Turkestan (D. Morgan, The 
Mongols , Oxford 1986, 89-90). Cingiz Khan [^.y.] 
already had a tiimen of guards in 1206, although at 
this early stage the basic field unit appears to have 
been that of 1,000 soldiers (Secret history of the Mongols , 

§§ 202, 226; see § 106 for an even earlier usage of 
the term). Tiimen is frequently mentioned in Persian j 
and Arabic sources as the standard formation of the \ 
Mongol army in battle and elsewhere, both during 
the period of the united Empire and in the succes¬ 
sor states. In the Ilkhanate, at least, it would appear 
that when Mongol commanders were mentioned in 
the pro-Mongol sources, these can be taken to be I 
tiimen commanders, thus giving us a suggestion as to 
the size of the particular army (J.M. Smith, Mongol ! 
manpower and Persian population , in JESHO, xviii [1975], j 


276). Whether tiimens actually had a full comple¬ 
ment of 10,000 troops remains an open question. In 
Mongol China, at least, there is evidence that these 
divisions had between 3,000 and 7,000 troopers in 
them (C. Hsiao, The military establishment of the Yuan 
dynasty , Cambridge, Mass. 1978, 170-1 n. 27). It may 
he assumed that a similar situation prevailed in the 
Ilkhanate, certainly because of the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing these units up to full strength given their frequent 
participation in campaigns. Besides divisions of Mongol 
and Turkish cavalrymen, the mainstay of the Mongol 
army, tiimens of local troops of sedentary origin were 
formed, who joined the Mongols on their campaigns, 
including those against other Mongol rulers. 

The expression tiimen is also used to refer to admin¬ 
istrative districts within the Ilkhanate. It may be pos¬ 
sible that on occasion this usage was derived from 
the fact that the districts in question had to provide 
an actual tiimen of local troops for the Mongol army 
(cf. Smith, Mongol manpower , 290-3, who argues that 
this was the case). In general, however, this seems 
unlikely, although it is also possible that it may be 
referring to those districts which provided the rev¬ 
enues for supporting a tiimen. It appears that, on the 
whole, tiimen was a general and indiscriminate term 
for an administrative district in the Ilkhanate (Morgan, 
The Mongol armies in Persia , in IsL, Ivii [1979], 89-91). 
Tiimen as a label for a large military formation and 
an administrative region continued to be used in post- 
Ukhanid Persia. 

Bibliography. Besides the references cited above, 
see Doerfer, op. cit. y ii, 632-42, for an extended dis¬ 
cussion with many examples; T.T. Allsen, Mongol 
imperialism , Berkeley, etc. 1987, 193-4, 209; P. Ratch- 
nevsky, Genghis Khan. His life and legacy , tr. T.N. 
Haining, Oxford 1991, passim. (R. Amitai) 

2. As a unit of measure in accounting and 
numismatics used in Persia Central Asia and 
India, subsequently becoming a coin issued 
by the Kadjars of Persia. 

In the sense of a “heap [of money]”, the word 
passed into Persian after the Mongol conquest and 
the early IlHianid rulers were said to have kept their 
treasuries as separate heaps of coins in the open air 
concealed under felt coverings, so that they could be 
physically picked up and moved about. Finding this 
practise too imprecise and informal for the needs of 
the state, Mahmud Ghazan [ q.v.] decided to lock his 
treasury up, and to entrust bookkeepers with the task 
of determining exactly what, and numerically how 
much it possessed, rather than merely estimating the 
collective heights of piles of coins. 

Mahmud Ghazan’s coinage reform of 696/1297-8 
was predicated on a change of attitude towards the 
official largesse that had formerly governed fiscal affairs 
to a more businesslike approach to financial manage¬ 
ment. The background to these financial reforms was 
recorded by Ghazan’s court historian and wazir Rashid 
al-Dln [</.y.j, who stated that in the past there had 
been no one universal standard for the fineness of 
gold and silver. This caused trade to be distorted, 
and resulted in much individual loss and hardship. 
As a remedy, Ghazan ordered that a uniform design 
be adopted for his coinage dies, and that the coinage 
alloy be as pure as possible. The weight of the dirham 
coin was officially fixed at a half -mithkdl, ca 2.16 gr, 
and the people were directed to exchange 3.5 mithkdls 
of old silver coins for 3 mithkdls of the newly-minted, 
purer silver coinage. Rashid al-Dln provides no exten¬ 
ded description of the coinage itself, but the above 
agrees with numismatic evidence that one dirham 
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Table 1 




Metric weights 

Traditional weights 

Ruler and dates 

Dinar 
in gr 

Tuman 
in kg 

Tuman 
in gr 

Tuman 
in mithkal 

Tuman 
in nukhud 

Mahmud Ghazan 

12.96 gr 

129.6 kg 

129,600 gr 

30,000 

720,000 

Oldjeytii 

703-12 

12.96 

129.6 

129,600 

30,000 

720,000 

713-17 

11.88 

118.8 

118,800 

27,500 

660,000 

Abu Sa'id 

716-17 A 

11.88 

118.8 

118,800 

27,500 

660,000 

717-19 B 

11.88 

118.8 

118,800 

27,500 

660,000 

717-23 C 

10.80 

108.0 

108,000 

25,000 

600,000 

722-4 D 

10.80 

108.0 

108,000 

25,000 

600,000 

723-8 E 

10.80 

108.0 

108,000 

25,000 

600,000 

723-8 F 

10.80 

108.0 

108,000 

25,000 

600,000 

729-34 G 

9.72 

97.2 

97,200 

22,500 

540,000 

734-6 H 

8.64 

86.4 

86,400 

20,000 

480,000 

Arpa Khan 

8.64 

86.4 

86,400 

20,000 

480,000 

Musa Khan 

8.64 

86.4 

86,400 

20,000 

480,000 

Muhammad 

7.56 

75.6 

75,600 

17,500 

420,000 

Sati Beg 

6.48 

64.8 

64,800 

15,000 

360,000 

Togha Timur 

739-40 

6.48 

64.8 

64,800 

15,000 

360,000 

741-9 'Irak 

4.32 

43.2 

43,200 

10,000 

240,000 

Sulayman 

4.32 

43.2 

43,200 

10,000 

240,000 

Anushirwan 

745 

4.32 

43.2 

43,200 

10,000 

240,000 

757 

3.24 

32.4 

32.400 

7,500 

180,000 

Indjuid 

745 

4.32 

43.2 

43,200 

10,000 

240,000 

756 

2.88 

28.8 

28,800 

6,660 

160,000 

MuzafFarid 

755 

3.24 

32.4 

32,400 

7,500 

180,000 

796 

0.54 

5.4 

5,400 

1,250 

30,000 

Djalayirid 

762 

2.16 

21.6 

21,600 

5,000 

120,000 

792 

0.72 

7.2 

7,200 

1,666 

40,000 


weighed a half -mithkal, a double dirham one mithkal , 
and six dirhams, or three double dirhams, three mith- 
kals, the coin which was known as the silver dinar. 
To facilitate financial management, 10,000 silver dinars 
became the Ilkhanid unit of account to which the 
book-keepers gave the name tuman. In this it was 
analogous to the Arabic badra , the skin of a lamb or 
goat capacious enough to contain a large sum of money. 
The usual amount reckoned as a badra was 10,000 
dirhams, as the figure 10,000 was considered by the 
Arabs to represent both the perfection and the ulti¬ 
mate limit of numeration (Sauvaire, 136). In the Taa 
al- c arus, the badra is defined as a sack containing 1,000 
or 10,000 dirhams, or 7,000 dinars. The equivalency 
of the last two figures is illuminating because it cor¬ 
responds to the traditional ratio of ten silver dirhams 
shar‘i, each weighing 2.97 gr, being equal to seven 
gold dinars struck at the weight of the coinage mithkal , 
4.25 gr. It would thus appear that initially the badra, 
and later the tuman , were considered to constitute the 
perfect unit of account having the mass of 10,000 
coins of similar weight and fineness. 

Under Ghazan’s reform gold did not form an offi¬ 
cial part of the new monetary system, and there was 
no standard weight for the gold coinage unit, although 
in practice gold coins were struck at roughly a quarter, 
half, one, two and three mithkals. As a result, no regu¬ 


lar exchange rate could be established between the 
fixed weight silver coins and the variably weighted 
gold. It was undoubtedly a wise decision on the part 
of Rashid al-Din to establish a mono-metallic coinage 
system sustained by an abundant supply of silver, 
where gold was treated as a commodity, held and 
traded in by means of coin-type ingots of standard 
purity but with a freely fluctuating value against silver. 

There was no precedent in the western Islamic 
world which could have influenced Ghazan’s coinage 
reform, but the monetary system of the Dihli Sultanate 
[< q.v .] bore such striking similarities to that of the 
Ilkhans that Ghazan must have looked eastward for 
his inspiration. In India, the standard coin of the 
Sultanate was the heavy silver tanga [q.v], also named 
the dinar, weighing between 11.09 and 11.21 gr (H.N. 
Wright, 395). At the time of Ghazan’s reform, the 
Dihli silver tanga/dinar followed both a trinary and 
quaternary notation. Under the former system, the 
tanga/dinar was divided into 6 dirhams, the notation 
adopted by the Ilkhans, probably because it was com¬ 
patible with multiples and fractions of the Persian 
mithkal. 

Unlike the tanga/rupee system in Sultanate and 
Mughal India, the tuman underwent a series of deval¬ 
uations which reduced its original value of approxi¬ 
mately 129.6 kg of pure silver under Ghazan’s reform 
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Table 2 


Ruler and dates 

mithkal 

per 

Tuman 

nukhud 

per 

Tuman 

Shah Isma‘il I 

907-23 

200 

4,800 

924-30 

160.75 

4,050 

Shah Tahmasp I 

930-7 

160.75 

4,050 

937-46 

133.3 

3,200 

948-53 

112.5 

2,700 

954-84 

100.0 

2,400 

IsmaTl II 

100.0 

2,400 

Muhammad Mlrza 

100.0 

2,400 

Shah ‘Abbas I 

996-1004 

100.0 

2,400 

1005-38 

83.3 

2,000 

Shah Safi I 

83.3 

2,000 

Shah ‘Abbas II 

1052-4 

83.3 

2,000 

1054-77 

80.21 

1,925 

Shah Safi II or 

Sulayman Shah 

80.21 

1,925 

Shah Sultan Husayn 

1105-23 

80.21 

1,925 

1123-29 

75 

1,800 

1129-35 

58.3 

1,400 

Shah Tahmasp II 

Shah ‘Abbas III 

58.3 

1,400 

58.3 

1,400 

Nadir Shah 

58.3 

1,400 

‘Adil/IbrahTm 

50 

1,200 

Shah Rukh 

50 

1,200 

Muhammad 

Hasan Khan 

50 

1,200 

Karim Khan 

50 

1,200 

‘All Murad Khan 

41.6 

1,000 

Dja'far Khan 

41.6 

1,000 

Agha Muhammad Khan 

1193-1209 

33.3 

800 

1210-1211 

20 

480 


to only 41.45 gr of silver at the outset of the reign 
of Rida Shah PahlawT Under Ghazan and his 

immediate successors, the most common Ilkhan coin 
was the double dirham. Silver dinars came into com¬ 
mon use in Khurasan under Oldjeytu [q.v.\, while 
dirhams, halves and even quarters were commonly 
found in Anatolia and western Persia. The fractional 
denominations gradually faded from the Ilkhanid 
monetary system as the depreciation of the tuman 
made them too light in weight for use as currency. 

In the West, their place was taken by the akce \q.vl\. 

In the East, the silver dinar dominated the coinage 
system until the introduction of the Tlmurid tanga 
[0.pj. The Safawids continued to use the tuman as 
their unit of account, and assigned dinar values to 
their silver coinage with the shdhi [<?.£.] valued at 50 
dinars, the muhammadl at 100 dinars and the c abbasl ; 
at 200 dinars. Under Nadir Shah the rupee j 

was valued at 500 dinars. Path ‘All Shah introduced ; 
the riyal of 1,250 dinars, and later the sdhibkirdn or j 
kiran of 1,000 dinars. Path ‘All Shah and his sue- ; 
cessors also issued fractions and multiples of the gold j 
tuman, while Nasir al-Dln Shah issued commemora- 
tive silver one -tuman coins in 1301, 1307 and 1313 j 
A.H. Although the tuman ceased to be the official unit ! 
of account in 1932, the word continues in popular 


Table 3 


Ruler 

and 

dates 

nukhud 

per 

Tuman 

AR 

Dates 

nukhud 

per 

Tuman 

AV 

Fath ‘All Shah 




1212 

480 

1212-16 

32 

1212-8 

432 

1220-4 

30 

1219-32 

432 

1224-7 

28 

1232-41 

384 

1227-9 

25 

1241-50 

360 

1230-46 

24 



1241-50 

18 

Muhammad Shah 



1250-1 

360 

1250-64 

18 

1251-2 

330 



1252-5 

300 



1255-64 

280 



Nasir al-Dln Shah 



1264-72 

280 

1264-93 

18 

1271-93 

260 



129.3-1344 

240 

1293-1344 

15 


use today with 10 riyal s spoken of as one tuman. The 
tables record the vicissitudes of the tuman from the 
time of its creation until its ultimate extinction, except 
for one murky period between the end of the Ilkhanids 
and the advent of the Safawids, when it underwent 
what must have been a series of chaotic and obscure 
devaluations. 

Bibliography. H. Sauvaire, La numismatique et le 
metrologie musulmanes , Paris 1882, s.v. 18 Badra and 
34 Touman ; W. Barthold, ET art. Tuman ; H.N. 
Wright, The coinage and metrology of the Sultans of Dehll , 
Delhi 1936; J.M. Smith and S. Benin, In a Persian 
market with Mongol money , in D. Kouymjian (ed.), 
.Near Eastern numismatics, iconography , epigraphy and his¬ 
tory. Studies in honor of George C. Miles , Beirut 1974, 
431-42; Judith N. Kolbas, Mongol money. The role of 
Tabriz from Chingiz Khan to Uljaytu 616-709 AH/1220- 
1309 A.D. , diss., U.M.I., Ann Arbor 1992. 

(R.E. Darley-Doran) 

TUMAN BAY (al-Malik al-Ashraf Abu ’1-Nasr min 
Kansawh al-Nasirl), the last Mamluk sultan of 
Egypt, r. 922-3/1516-17. 

Born ca. 878/1474-5, he was purchased as a mam¬ 
luk by his paternal uncle Kansawh al-Ghawrl 
and presented to the reigning sultan, Ka’it Bay [q.v], 
by whose son and successor, al-Nasir Muhammad 
[q-v.} he was manumitted. During Kansawh al-GhawiTs 
sultanate his career prospered. Appointed dawaddr kabir 
in 913/1507, he became in effect the sultan’s chief 
minister, acquiring also the great offices of high stew¬ 
ard (ustaddr al- c aliya) and kdshif al-kushshaf. At this time 
of weakened governmental control over the provinces, 
he led five punitive expeditions to Upper Egypt, the 
granary of Cairo, to extort taxes in cash and kind, 
and to terrorise the local authorities. Disorders caused 
by Arab tribal raiding in Lower Egypt were met by 
him with severe, if ultimately ineffective repressive 
measures. Tuman Bay was appointed amir al-ha^dj. 
for the Pilgrimage of 917/1511-12, and in 920/1514 
he served as regent ad interim (nd’ib al-ghayba) while 
the sultan paid a state visit to Alexandria. 

He was again appointed regent in Rabl c II 
922/May 1516, when Kansawh led his army to Syria 
for the fatal battle with the Ottomans under Selim I 
at Mardj Dabik [</.».] (25 Radjab 922/24 August 
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1516). When the Mamluk amirs reassembled in Cairo, 
Tuman Bay unwillingly accepted election as sultan on 
13 Ramadan 922/10 October 1516. As the Ottomans 
approached Egypt, Tuman Bay endeavoured to take 
the initiative and advance to the frontier. His plans 
were overruled by the amirs, and he fell back on 
organising a line of entrenchments and a camp at al- 
Raydaniyya (north of Cairo) fortified with the can- 
nons which had been cast in Kansawh’s reign. His 
defences were overrun by the Ottomans, who were 
far superior in fire-power, on 29 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 922/22 
January 1517, and Tuman Bay fled. With some sup¬ 
porters he succeeded in briefly reoccupying part of 
Cairo, but was again forced to flee, and made his 
way to al-Bahnasa on the west bank. A settlement 
with SelTm granting him autonomous but tributary 
status was rejected by the amirs, and Tuman Bay’s 
forces were finally defeated near al-DjFza on 10 RabF‘ 

I 923/2 April 1517. He was betrayed to the Ottomans 
by an Arab shaykh of the Buhayra, with whom he 
had sought asylum. Selim decided that he could not 
be allowed to live, and Tuman Bay was hanged at 
the Zuwayla Gate of Cairo on 22 Rabl‘ I 923/14 
April 1517. His corpse received honourable burial in 
the madrasa founded by his uncle. As an official and 
a ruler, he is viewed favourably by the contemporary 
Egyptian chronicler, Ibn Iyas, but he clearly lacked 
the strength of will and ruthlessness to dominate the 
Mamluk amirs. This hampered him in his operations 
against the Ottomans, as did his lack of military expe¬ 
rience apart from desert skirmishing. There were also 
underlying causes for his failure, notably the impov¬ 
erishment of the sultanate, the inveterate insubordi¬ 
nation of the Royal Mamluks, and the obsolescence 
of Mamluk tactics and armament. 

Bibliography. Ibn Iyas, Bada > i < al-zuhur , 2nd ed. 
Mohamed Mostafa, Wiesbaden 1961, iv, v. The 
account of the reign begins at v, 102, but for the 
numerous earlier references consult Bada Y al-zuhur, 
al-Fahdris , Wiesbaden 1986, i/2, 106-8, Fr. tr. 

G. Wiet, Journal d y un bourgeois du Caire , 2 vols., Paris 
1955, 1960. Cf. D. Ayalon, Gunpowder and firearms 
in the Mamluk kingdom, London 1956. 

(P.M. Holt) 

TUMBAK [see tutun]. 

TUMBATU (Swa. Tumbatu, Ar. Tunbatu in Yakut, 
Buldan, only, iv, 366), an island of East Africa, 
ca. 5 miles long and 1 mile broad, and lying ca . 1/2 
m northwest of Zanzibar in Iat. 5° 50' S., long. 39° 

13' E. 

Yakut says that people from Landjuya (sc. Zanzibar) 
had recently crossed to Tumbatu, where the inhabi¬ 
tants are Muslims. Manuscript histories of the island 
in Swahili, now lost, summarise the foundation leg¬ 
end of the settlement. The founder was Yusuf b. 
‘Alawl, of the AhdalF or c AlawT tribe (sic) according 
to Ingrams, having come from TusF, near Basra, in 
600/1203-4. His eldest son became Sultan of Tumbatu, 
and his grandson Sultan of Kilwa, a tradition unsub¬ 
stantiated by the Kilwa [^.z.'.] histories. Gray names 
the founder Yusuf b. ‘AlawF, of the ‘AbdalF or c AlawF 
tribe; for TusT he writes TudF. The place-names are 
unidentified. The nisbas AhdalF, Ahdal and ‘AbdalF 
still exist in Yemen, and should not be confused, as 
does Chittick, Kilwa, i, 239, with the MahdalF of 
Yemen, the nisba of the second dynasty of Kilw'a. 

M.C. Horton’s excavations describe a large site 
extending half-a-mile along the seashore, with numer¬ 
ous houses, a palace, two large mosques, one having j 
two separate musallds, one perhaps for women. Occu- i 
pation dates from ca. 1100 and terminates abruptly ' 
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ca. 1350. 'The mihrabs, and some surviving windows, 
are in the Siraf style of the Kizimkazi [q.vi\ mosque; 
their inscriptions are in the same plaited Kufic SFrafT 
style of 500/1106. It is evident that the carved ele¬ 
ments come from earlier constructions, as at Shanga 
and elsewhere. The site was deserted precipitously, 
with coins left scattered on the floors, and bodies left 
unburied. The sudden evacuation was perhaps caused 
by bubonic plague, still endemic on the mainland. 
This suggests a date ca. 1350. The present villages of 
Gomani andjongwe date only from the 17th or 18th 
century, their Swahili dialect having been recorded 
by White ley. 

Bibliography. F.B. Pearce, Zanzibar, the island 
metropolis of East Africa, London 1920; W.H. Ingrams, 
Zanzibar: its history and its peoples, London 1931; J.M. 
Gray, History of Zanzibar, Cambridge 1962; W.H. 
Whiteley, Swahili: the rise of a national language , London 
1964; J.S. Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, London 
1964; idem, apud H.N. Chittick and R.I. Rotberg, 
East Africa and the Orient, New York 1975; C. Clark 
and M.C. Horton, Z an zibar Archaeological Survey (cyclo- 
styled), Zanzibar 1984-5; Horton, Z an zibar Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey (Govt. Printer), Zanzibar 1989-91; idem, 
Shanga, Cambridge 1996, and information kindly 
supplied. (G.S.P. Freeman-GRenville) 

TUMEN, Russ. Tyumen’, the name of a town, 
previously called Cimgi-Tura on the Tura river in 
Western Siberia and of a subgrouping, the Tii- 
menli, of the Siberian Tatars (who in 1926 numbered 
22,636). The toponym derives, probably, from the 
Cinggisid administrative-fiscal unit liimen (< Turk, lumen 
“10,000” < Tokhar. A. tman, B. tmane, an early bor¬ 
rowing in Mongol where it came to designate a mil¬ 
itary unit of 10,000 (Clauson, Dictionary, 507-8; Spuler, 
Goldene Horde, 303, 333, 377; Nasonov, Mongoli, 98 ff. 
[see tuman 1.]). This region had been largely inhab¬ 
ited by Uralic peoples, in particular the Ugric Khantf/ 
Ostyak and Mansi/Vogul peoples who had been 
undergoing displacement and assimilation by succes¬ 
sive Turkic polities in the region (the Kimek Kagha- 
nate, known to the 9th century Islamic geographers, 
and its heir the Kipcak confederation, early 11th 
century-1230s). 

The region, an important centre of the fur trade, 
was incorporated into the Dj ocid ulus, forming ele¬ 
ments in the territories of Shiban and Orda, brothers 
of Batu. With the fragmentation of the Dj ocid ulus 
in the late 14th century, Tay Bugha, a quasi-legendary 
figure of possible Noghay origins (see Frank, Siberian 
chronicles, 8-12), is associated, perhaps inaccurately, with 
the founding of the “Tiimen khanate”, from which 
the later “Khanate of SibFr” would develop [see sibIr], 
with its initial political centre at Cimgi-Tura. Its early 
history is murky. Buffeted by the Noghay wars of 
Tokhtarnish (who took refuge in this region and then 
faded from view after his defeat on the Vorskla in 
1399) and the subsequent state-building activities of 
Abu ’1-Khayr (d. 1468), founder of the Ozbek confed¬ 
eration, the Shibanid Ibak (d. 1493 or 1495), appears 
to have taken power in parts of the region w’ell before 
he and his Noghay allies despoiled the rapidly-fading 
Great Horde and killed its khan Ahmad in 1481. 

Ibak (IbrahFm) expanded his holdings around the 
Tobol and established marital ties with “Mar” (‘Umar ?) 
the Taybughid ruler of Cimgi-Tura. Although he mur¬ 
dered his Taybughid brother-in-law, Mar’s grandson, 
Muhammad (Mamat/Makhmet/Magmetuk), took his 
revenge subsequently, killing Ibak and then shifting 
the capital of the Tiimen khanate from Cimgi-Tura 
to SibFr/Iskcr/Kashllk, which may have been an old 
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Ostyak political centre (PSRL , xxxvi, 47; Armstrong, 
66-7; Frank, Siberian chronicles , 12-14). Ibak’s brother, 
who made a bid for power in the Great Horde (1496), 
continued to hold some of the Tiimen territory. “Kul- 
luk Saltan” of the Russian sources was the last of the 
Shibanids to retain a foothold here. By the early 16th 
century', the region was under Taybughid control. This 
may be considered the formal end of the Tiimen 
khanate, now completely absorbed into the Khanate 
of SibTr. The borders of neither of these states are 
clear. They appear to have included some Ugric “prin¬ 
cipalities”. 

The Shibanids returned in the person of Kuciim 
Khan [q.vd\ who, backed by the Ozbeks now dominant 
in Transoxiana, seized power here in 1563, holding 
it until the Russian conquest of Sibfr in 1582. Kuciim 
may have also accounted for the migration here of 
some Volga Tatar groupings, although the strongest 
influx of Volga-Ural Tatars to this region came in 
modern times (latter half of 19th-early 20th century, 
see Tomilov, Etniceskaya istoriya, 17). The Russian city 
of Tyumen" was founded in 1586 near Cimgi-Tura. 
Other urban centres of the Tumen statelet were Kizil- 
Tura and Djangi-Tura (Kyzlasov, Pis’mennie , 47, 59). 

Bibliography. 1. Russian sources. Polnoe sobra- 
nie russkikh letopisey, Moscow-St. Petersburg/Leningrad 
1843-, xxxvi; T. Armstrong (ed.), T. Minorsky (tr.), 
Termak’s campaign in Siberia. The Hakluyt Society, 
second series, no. 146, London 1974. 

2. Studies. V.V. Vel’yaminov-Zernov, Issledova- 
niya o kasimovskifch tsa ryakh i tsarevicakh , in Trudi VOIAO, 
ix-xi (St. Petersburg 1863-87); G.F. Mueller (Miller), 
Istoriya Sibiri , Moscow-Leningrad 1937, i; A.N. 
Nasonov, Mongoli i Rus’, Moscow-I-eningrad 1940; 

B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde. Die Mongolen in Russland 1 
/ 223- / 502, Wiesbaden 1965; A.P. Okladnikov et al 
(ed.), Istoriya Sibiri , Leningrad 1968, i-ii; G. Clau- 
son, A dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish , Oxford 
1972; N.A. Tomilov, Sovremennie etniceskie protsessl sredi 
sibirskikh tatar, Tomsk 1978; J. Martin, The Tiumen' 
Khanate’s encounters with Muscovy 1481-1505, in Ch. 
Lemercier-Quelquejay et al. (eds.), Passe turco-tatar, 
present sovietique , Paris 1986, 79-87; V.V. Radlof \ 
(Radloff), Iz Sibiri, Russ. tr. K.D. Tsivina and B.E. 
Cistovaya, Moscow 1989; Tomilov, Etniceskaya istoriya j 
tyurkoyazicnogo naseleniya zapadno-sibirskoy ravnini kontsa j 
xvi-nacala xx v, Novosibirsk 1992; J. Forsyth, A his- \ 
tory of the peoples of Siberia, Cambridge 1992; P.B. j 
Golden, An introduction to the history of the Turkic peoples, 
Wiesbaden 1992; L.R. Kyzlasov, Pis’mennie izvestiya 
o drevnikh gorodakh Sibiri, Moscow 1993; A. Frank, 
The Siberian chronicles and the Taybughid Biys of Sibir’. 
Papers on Inner Asia, no. 27, Bloomington 1994. 

(P.B. Golden) 

TUN, a town of the mediaeval region of 
Ku his tan \q.vl\ in northeastern Persia. It lay some 
80 km/50 miles west-north-west of the main town of 
the region, Ka’in, and was often linked with it; Marco 
Polo speaks of Tunocain (Yule and Burnell, The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo, -London 1903, i, 83, 86), and Fun 
wa Ka’in still figures in the Bdbur-nama (tr. Beveridge, 
296,* 301). 

Tun has no known pre-Islamic history', but was a 
flourishing town in the 4th/10th century', when the 
geographers describe it thus, mentioning especially its 
strong fortress. Nasir-i Khusraw was there in 444/1052, 
and describes much of the town as in ruins, though 
still reportedly with 400 carpel workshops (. Sqfar-ndma , 
ed. Dabir-SiyakT, Tehran 1335/1956, 126, Eng. tr. 
Thackston, 100-1). At the end of this century, 'Fun 
and other places in Kuhistan were taken over by 
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IsmaTlT dd% s from Alamut, and the region became, 
and remains today, a centre for IsmaTlism. Tun’s rep¬ 
utation here attracted the attention of the II Khan 
Hiilegii. After first attacking it in 651/1253, his com¬ 
manders three years later besieged it for a week, 
sacking it and dismantling the citadel (Djuwaym-Boyle, 
ii, 615-16). It nevertheless revived enough for Mus- 
tawfi to describe it a century later as prosperous, with 
a rebuilt citadel and fertile agricultural lands ( Nuzha , 
143-4, tr. 142). After that time, it played little part 
in historical events. 

Today, the mediaeval Tun has become the town 
of Firdaws (lat. 34° 00’ N., long. 58° 09’ E.), the 
chef-lieu of a bakhsh in the shahrastan of the same 
name, and with a population in ca. 1950 of 9,829 
(Farhang-i d}ughrafya-yi Irdn-zamin, ix, 282-3). 

Bibliography. See also Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 353; Bartold, An historical geog¬ 
raphy of Iran, Princeton 1984, 135-6; F. Daftary, The 
IsmaTlis: their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 
341, 422-3. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TUNA, in Ottoman orthography Tuna, the Turk¬ 
ish name for the Danube/Donau river, and 
also, from 1282/1864, the name of a wilayet 
under the new provincial reorganisation of that time, 
comprising five san^aks in the northern part of what 
became in 1878 Bulgaria [q.v., and A. Birken, Die Pro- 
vinzen des Osmanischen Reiches , Wiesbaden 1976, 82]. 

Tuna as a frontier region and its eco¬ 
nomic aspects. 

Two contradictory logics have shaped the destiny 
of the Danube. Geography makes it the second longest 
river in Europe (2,857 km/1,775 miles) and gives it 
the role of a unifying factor between southern Germany 
and the Black Sea, whereas history has continually 
counterbalanced this by dividing its vast basin amongst 
antagonistic states. Thus the battle front between the 
Ottoman empire and the Christian world for long 
adversely affected the Danubian route’s value. 

However, the Danube does not present, geograph¬ 
ically, a homogeneous course. Its upper basin comes 
within the Germanic cultural area, whilst its middle 
stretches come within the great Pannonian plain, dom¬ 
inated by Hungarians and Serbs. The Iron Gates 
defile (in Serbian, Derdap, from Turco-Persian, girddb 
“whirlpool”) forms a barrier difficult to get through, 
isolating the lower, Rumano-Bulgarian basin. The 
lower Danube valley has an assymetrical profile: the 
southern bank is an elevated one, and holds the main 
cities, whilst the northern one, low’ and liable to flood¬ 
ing, was, until recent decades, covered with thick, 
marshy forest land (lunca). This last formed a real bar¬ 
rier parallel to the river itself, and contributed con¬ 
siderably to the autonomy of Wallachia and Moldavia 
vis-a-vis Ottoman power [see eflak and boghdan]. 
Finally, the mouths of the Danube form a special 
stretch since, being accessible to sea-going shipping, 
they are orientated towards the Black Sea' and the 
Straits. 

Although know'n to Arabic geographers, the river 
did not really enter the Islamic sphere till the Ottoman 
conquests. The southern bank of the low'er Danube 
w'as taken over towards the end of the 14th century 
(Nikopol [see nTkbOiJ] 1393, Vidin (see widin] 1396). 
Above the Iron Gates, the capture of Smederevo 
(1459) was not decisive, so long as the strategically- 
situated fortress of Belgrade resisted (sieges in 1440, 

! 1456). The mouths of the Danube, an important com- 
[ mercial crossroads, long controlled by the Genoese, 
were conquered at the end of the 15th century (Chilia 
1484). Once the military barrier of Belgrade was lifted 
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(1522), the whole middle basin of the river was open 
to the Turks (Mohacs [ q.v .] 1526, definitive occupation 
of Buda [see budIn] 1541). 

From Komarom to the Black Sea, two-thirds of the 
Danube were Ottoman-controlled for a century and 
a half, yet this domination had hardly any effect in 
stimulating river traffic. Apart from the maritime sec¬ 
tion of the Danube, below Braila, which had an active 
role in supplying Istanbul with food, the river remained 
a very regional line of communication, unable to com¬ 
pete with the great land axis Istanbul-Sofia-Belgrade. 
On the other hand, it played an important military 
role for transporting troops or frontier-harrying oper¬ 
ations, with the help of §ayka& ;, small, flat-bottomed 
gunboats. 

From 1684 to 1739, the Danube formed the major 
axis for the Austrian military operations in Central 
Europe (Mohacs 1687, Slankamen 1691, Senta/Zenta 
[i q.v .] 1697, Petrovaradin [see waradIn] 1716). By the 
Treaty of Passarovitz/Pozarevac [see pasarovCa] in 
1718, the Habsburgs gained Bosnian Posavina, north¬ 
ern Serbia as far as the Timok river, the Banat and 
Oltenia. This spectacular advance along the Danube 
was halted by the Treaty of Belgrade (1739), which 
left them only the Banat. Until 1878, the frontier 
along the Save and Danube (along its section Belgrade- 
Or§ova) separated the two empires. 

A genuine revolution took place from 1830 onwards, 
when steam navigation appeared and the waters (es¬ 
pecially at the Iron Gates) were regulated by works 
undertaken by Count Szechenyi. After this, regular 
traffic, increasingly swift and growing in volume, was 
possible on the Danube, and it became the axis for 
Austrian commercial penetration of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire. Travellers for Istanbul passed through Vienna, 
and railways from Cernavoda to Constanta [see kos- 
tendje] (1860), and then Ruse-Varna (1866) gave the 
prospect of shortening the route. Under the impulse of 
Midhat Pasha [q.v], Ruse/Rus<;uk [see rus£uk], cap¬ 
ital of the province of the Danube ( Tuna wildyeti ), be¬ 
came a showcase of Ottoman reformism. Russia, which 
had a Danubian frontier since 1812 and had then 
become controller of the Delta in 1829, tried in the 
1840s to counter this penetration in order to strengthen 
its commercial hegemony in the Black Sea. But after 
its defeat in the Crimea, it was ousted from the Delta. 
At that point, freedom of navigation was proclaimed 
and an international commission took charge of reg¬ 
ulating the Delta. 

The Ottoman Empire’s positions along the Danube 
continuously fell back. In 1829 it had to renounce its 
enclaves on the Wallachian shore (Braila, Giurgiu, 
Turnu Severin), and in 1867 the garrisons in Belgrade, 
Smederovo and Kladovo had to withdraw. The Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878 ended the whole of its control over 
Serbia and Rumania. It retained a theoretical con¬ 
trol of the Bulgarian shore until 1908, but held until 
1913 only the tiny island of Ada kale, below tbe Iron 
Gates, paradoxically forgotten until then by the inter¬ 
national treaties [see ada kal‘e]. 

Bibliography : A. Hesch, Die Donau von ikrem 
Ursprung bis zur A liindung, Leipzig 1881; M. Kogal- 
niceano, Cestiunea Dunarei , Bucharest 1883; A. Buck, 
Die Donau , Vienna 1891; C. Baicoianu, Le Danube . 
Aper(u historique, economique et politique. ?, Paris 1917; 
M. Fluss, Donaufahrten und Donauhandel im Mittelalter und 
in neueren J^eiten, Prague 1920; 125 Jahre Erste Donau- 
dampfschiffahrtsgeselhchaft , Vienna 1954; F. Babinger, 
Die Donau a/s Schicksalsstrom des Osmanenreiches, in Sud- 
osteuropa Jahrbuch , Miinchen, v (1961); C. Giurescu, 
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Istoricul ora§ului Braila , Bucharest 1968; Istorija Beo- 
grada , i-iii, Belgrade 1974; L. Fekete, Buda and Pest 
under Turkish rule, in Studia turca-hungarica, Budapest, 
iii (1976); N. Petrovic, Plovidba i priveda Srednejeg Podu- 
navlja u doba merkantilizma, Belgrade 1978; Plovidba na 
Dunavu i njegovim pritokama kroz vekove , Belgrade 1983; 
V. Paskaleva, Sredna Evropa i z&nite po Dolnija Dunav 
prez XVfff-XfX v., Sofia 1986. (B. Lory) 

TUNB, the name of two small islands (the 
Greater and the Lesser Tunbs) in the Persian Gulf 
situated to the west of the Straits of Hurmuz (lat. 26° 
15* N., long. 55° 17' E.), whose modest history has 
been linked in recent times with that of the island of 
Abu Musa to their southwest (lat. 25° 52’ N., long. 
55° 00' E.). All three islands have been the subject 
of disputes between the ruling power in Persia to the 
north and the shaykhs of the Arab shores of the Gulf, 
those now forming the United Arab Emirates [see al- 
imarat al- c arabiyya al-muttahida, in Suppl.]. 

The Tunbs are mentioned by the Portuguese author 
Duarte Barbosa in his description of the Inner Gulf 
(ca. 1518) as Fomon (read Tomon = Tunb) as amongst 
those islands dependent on the nominal Arab ruler 
in Hurmuz [q.v]. Persia had a shadowy historical 
claim to the islands, but with the appearance of British 
naval power in the Gulf from the late 18th century 
onwards [see al-kawasim], it was in general content 
to leave the islands under the control of local Arab 
shaykhs. However, in the later 19th century Persia 
steadily worked for the reduction of Arab influence 
on the Persian Gulf coast, and also in the 1860s 
revived earlier claims to al-Bahrayn [q.v]. Arab traders 
having been squeezed out of Linga [q.v] on the coast 
of Fars and having moved to Abu Musa, in spring 
1904 Persian customs officials landed on the three 
islands, hauled down the flag of the shaykh of Sharjah 
(al-Sharika [q.v.]) and hoisted the Persian one; but 
British diplomatic pressure compelled the Persians to 
withdraw. In the ensuing decades, Britain recognised 
the general right of the shaykh of Sharjah over Abu 
Musa and of the shaykh of Ra’s al-Khavma [q.v] over 
the Tunbs. Just one day before the final withdrawal 
of Britain from the Gulf, Iranian forces on 30 
November 1971 occupied the Tunbs and Abu Musa, 
doubting the abilities of the shaykhs to defend the 
islands in such a vital waterway as the Gulf, and they 
have remained in Iranian hands ever since then. 

Bibliography: J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 
Gulf, 3 Oman, and Central Arabia , Calcutta 1915, i, Pt. 
IA, 745-6, Pt. II, 2138; D. Hawley, The Trucial 
States, London 1970, 161-2; R.M. Burrell, Britain, 
Iran and the Persian Gulf Some aspects of the situation 
in the 1920s and 1930s, in D. Hopwood (ed.), The 
Arabian Peninsula, society and politics , London 1972, 
171-9; A.J. Cottrell (ed.), The Persian Gulf States, a 
general survey, Baltimore and London 1980, p. xxix, 
53, 67-8, 127-8, 157-8, 176. (C.E. Bosworth) 
TUNBUR (a.), pi. tanabir (vars. tanbur(a), tanburidja, 
tanpur(a), dambura, dombra, with other terms such as 
buzuk, buzuki, bizik, baghlama, djura, saz, dotar, setar, etc.), 
denotes the pandore and various types of 
long-necked musical instrument. It is generally 
to be distinguished from the lute [see c ud] by its 
smaller sound-chest and longer neck. 

1. History of the instrument and its usage. 
The pandore was known in ancient Egypt (Sachs, 
Die Musikinstrumente des alien Agyptens, 54), Assyria (Engel, 
Musk of the most ancient nations, 54), and Persia (terra- 
cotta from Susa in the Louvre, Paris). In Egypt, it 
appears to have been known as the nefer, which some 
scholars equate with the Hebrew nebel. The instru- 
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ment exists with but little change in the gunbri of 
North Africa, the name of which carries, in its con¬ 
sonants n-b-r, a trace of the old Egyptian word. 

The gunbri (dim. gunibri ), in its most primitive form, 
with a gourd, shell, or wooden sound-chest, a skin or 
leather belly, and horsehair strings without tuning 
pegs, is the earliest form of the pandore known to 
us, and is to be found among the rural populations 
of North Africa from the Atlantic to the Nile. The 
sound-chest is constructed in many shapes and sizes, 
pear-shaped, ovoid, hemispherical and rectangular. 
The better type of instrument, which is used by the 
professional musician in art music, has tuning pegs, 
and is generally very artistically adorned with colours. 
It is mentioned by Ibn Battuta in his Rihla, iv, 406, 
tr. Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 959. For a full descrip¬ 
tion of the instrument, see Farmer, Studies in Oriental 
musical instruments , 39-49. 

The tunbur, tinbar , tunbur (vulg. tanbur) is the classi¬ 
cal name for the pandore in the East. Al-Mas‘udl 
(. Murud}, viii, 90 = § 3214) attributes its invention to 
the iniquitous peoples of Sodom and Gomorra, hence 
perhaps the popular etymology ( tann = “musical sound” 
+ bur = “one destined to perdition”), although the 
lexicographers derive the word from the Persian dum 
or dunba (“tail”) and bara (“lamb”). 

We first read of the tunbur in Arabic literature in 
the 1st/7th century (AghanV, v, 161). The instrument 
was already the most favoured instrument in Persia, 
in al-Rayy, Tabaristan and al-Daylam (Murudj, viii, 
91 = § 3215) and by ca. 900 it became so popular 
with the Arabs as to threaten the supremacy of the 
( ud (lute). Two books on the lives of famous pan- 
dorists were written at this period (Fihrist, 145-6). In 
the 4th/10th century two distinct types were known: 
the tunbur mizani or tunbur baghdadl which was attrib¬ 
uted to the Sabians, and the tunbur khurasanl. The 
former, which retained in its frets the scale of pagan 
times, was used in ‘Irak and to the south and west 
of it. The latter was favoured in Khurasan and to 
the north and east of it. Both were generally found 
with two strings, although the tunbur khurasanl was 
sometimes mounted with three. These pandores are 
fully described by al-Farabl. The identity of these par¬ 
ticular types of pandores is lost after this and, indeed, 
the tunbur is merely mentioned by name by the Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, Ibn Slna (d. 1037), Ibn Zayla (d. 1048), and 
Safi al-Dln ‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294). It is not 
described in the Kanz al-tuhaf (8th/14th century) 
although Ibn Ghaybf gives details of several types, 
three of which bear the name. The tunbur-i shirwanl 
had a deep pear-shaped sound-chest ( kasa ) and two 
strings. It was favoured by the people of Tabriz. The 
tunburayi tur/d sometimes had three strings but more 
generally two. Its sound-chest was smaller than the 
preceding instrument, although it had a longer neck 
(sefid). Both of these instruments were played with the 
fingers. In the nay tunbur , which was also mounted 
with two strings, a plectrum ( midrab ) was used. Exam¬ 
ples of the tunbur in varying types crowd into Persian 
painting of the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries. Ewliya 
Celebi and HadjdjF Khalifa mention it among the 
Turkish instruments in the 11th/17th century. The 
former says that the tunbur was invented at Mar‘ash. 
It was evidently mounted with gut strings, as he men¬ 
tions the tel tunbur, probably a wire strung instrument, 
the invention of which he attributes to a certain Efendi 
Oghll of Kutahiya. It was smaller than the other 
tunbur and was popular with the women-folk. 

The sharkl mentioned by him is probably identical 
with the tunbur sharkl. He says that it resembled the 


cdrtdr and was played by Turkomans. In late Safawid 
Persia, as we know from Le Mans, Chardin and 
Kaempfer, the tunbur or (and) tunbura was still favoured. 
The latter shows it with three strings but says that 
four or more were also found in use. Niebuhr (Voyage 
en Arabic, Amsterdam 1776) says that tunbura was the 
generic name for all the wire or metal-stringed instru¬ 
ments. He mentions three kinds of pandore: the tunbur 
or icitali, the sawuri , and the baghlama. The tunbur, 
which, he says, the Greeks of the Archipelago and 
Egypt called the icitali (? ikitali < Tkish. ltd = “two” 
+ xeki “wire string”, hence the modern Greek KvteA,i<;), 
had two “wire strings”. The sawuri is likened by 
Villoteau ( Descr . de I’Egypte), who wrote a quarter of 
a century later, to the tunbur bugurk (“grand pandore”), 
and so the name may probably have been suwwan 
(“grand”). The baghlama was a smaller tunbur of three 
strings, and Niebuhr says that this was the name given 
it by the Greeks of Cairo. All these instruments of 
Niebuhr have pear-shaped sound-chests. Villoteau, who 
gives designs and a full description of the pandores 
of Egypt, says that he saw them only in the hands 
of the Turks, Greeks, Jews and Armenians in Egypt. 
He names five of them; except for the first named 
instrument, which had a round sound-chest and four 
double strings, they all possessed a pear-shaped sound- 
chest with three strings, some of which were doubled. 

In Lane’s time (The manners and customs of the mod¬ 
em Egyptians , 1836, ch. XVIII) the tunbur still contin¬ 
ued to be ignored by native musicians in Egypt, and 
was only to be found in the hands of Greeks and 
other foreigners. In Syria and Palestine the tunbur was 
favoured by native musicians in various forms. In 
Turkey, the most popular type was known as the my- 
dan sail strung with three double strings, of which 
the smaller varieties take the older names of buz.uk 
and baghlama (Lavignac, Encycl. de la musique, v, 3018). 
In Persia the type finds expression in the sitar, cdrtdr, 
and such-like instruments. It was the most important 
instrument in KITarazm and Turkistan, as well as in 
the Caucasus and the Balkans. It is the tan-pou-la of 
China, the tumburu of India, the domra of Russia, and 
the xag7ioupat; of Greece. The St. Medard Evangel 
(8th century), the Lothair and Notker Labeo Psalters 
(9th-10th centuries), and the Apocalypse of St. John 
(Bibl. Nac., Madrid: 11th century) show the early 
influence of the tunbur on Western Europe. 

The tar is a long-necked pandore with an elon¬ 
gated vault-shaped sound-chest and curvatures at the 
waist. We probably see the type in ancient Hittite 
art. It is clearly delineated in the frescoes at Kusayr 
c Amra (early 8th century), and it frequently occurs in 
later Persian painting. It was to be found in the early 
20th century in Persia and Central Asia, and Europe 
has borrowed the type in the chitarra battente. A tutor 
for the modern tar has been published in Persian 
(Dastur-i tar by ‘All NakI Khan Wazlrl). As the word 
tar means “string”, quite a number of differently strung 
instruments bear this word. The yaktar is a one-stringed 
instrument, better known in India. The dutar is a two¬ 
stringed tunbur with a pear-shaped sound-chest in 
Central Asia, and is mentioned by Hafiz in his 
Mughanni-nama (ed. Jarrett, 225). The sitar was origi¬ 
nally a three-stringed instrument, but today it is more 
generally mounted with four strings. We see it in con¬ 
stant use in India with even more strings, where it 
is distinguished from the tumburu (= tunbur) by being 
fretted and played with a plectrum. Its invention here 
is attributed to Amir Khusraw of Dihll (d. 725/1325 
[< 7 .r]). The cdrtdr or cahartdr is a four-stringed instru¬ 
ment. According to Ewliya Celebi, it was invented by 
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the Safawid Shaykh Haydar (d. 1488). It is unknown 
in Turkey or Persia today but is still in use in India 
(Shahinda, Indian music , 78). The pane tar, a five-stringed 
instrument, is known in Afghanistan. The shashtdr or 
shashta, a six-stringed instrument, is said by Ewliya to 
have been invented by a certain Radi al-Dln of 
Shlrwan. Ibn Ghaybl (d. 838/1435) describes it at 
length, and mentions three different types, one of 
which had fifteen double sympathetic strings in addi¬ 
tion. Its pear-rshaped sound-chest was half the size of 
that of the lute (‘ e ud ) but its neck was long. It is 
praised by the Turkish poet Ahmed Pasha (d. 901/ 
1496) as one of three favoured instruments (Gibb, 
HOP, no. 77). 

Other instruments of the pandore type are the 
karaduzan, yunkar, yaltuma, cugur, cashda and sundar. The 
yunkar , a smaller instrument of three strings, was in¬ 
vented by Shams! Celebi, the son of the Turkish poet 
Hamd! Celebi (d. 915/1509). The yaltuma was also 
invented by him. It was also a small three-stringed 
instrument with a waisted sound-chest like the tar. 
The cugur was invented by Ya < ktib Germiyan! of 
Kiitahiya. It had five strings with a wooden belly, 
and was used by the Janissaries. The more recent 
Turkish instrument is a long-necked pandore used by 
the minstrels known as saz shaHrleri. The cashda , says 
Ewliya, was invented by Banklfshah of Salonica. It 
was a small instrument with a hemispherical sound- 
chest (cf the cahazda mentioned and delineated by 
Kaempfer). The sundar of the Kurds resembled the 
cukur , but had twelve metal strings (see Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyahat-ndme , i/2, 235-6). 

Bibliography : E. Smith, A treatise on Arab music , 
in JA OS, i (1847); Carra de Vaux, Le traite des rap¬ 
ports musicaux . . . par Safi ed-Din c Abd al-Mumin , Paris 
1891; P. Ronzevalle, Vn traite de musique arabe moderne , 
in MFOB, vi (1913); Sachs, Reallexikon der Musik- 
instrumente , Berlin 1913; Lachmann, Musik des Orients , 
Breslau 1928; H.G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music 
to the Xlllth century , London 1929; R. d’Erlanger, 
La musique arabe , i, al-Farabi, Paris 1930; Farmer, 
Studies in oriental musical instruments , London 1931. 
See also the Bibl. to c ud. (H.G. Farmer*) 

2. Technical aspects. 

The tunbur of Ba gh dad (described by al-Farab! in 
the 4th/10th century) must have realised an acoustic 
system of division of the string into forty equal seg¬ 
ments producing unequal consecutive intervals capa¬ 
ble of integration with those of the harmonic system. 
It could only interpret melodies of a narrow range 
restricted to a few very close degrees, such as are 
found in certain liturgies of Upper Mesopotamia or 
in the makam mukhalif of ‘Irak. 

The tunbur of Khurasan (also described by al-Farab!) 
must have realised a Pythagorean acoustic system with 
intervals of commas (531441/524288), of limmas (2a 
minor 256/243), of dilimmas (2a neutral, 3a Pythago¬ 
rean diminished 65536/59049) and of tone (2a major 
9/8) on a range of one-ninth per course. This sys¬ 
tem was to be revived and perfected by Safi al-Dfn 
(7th/13th century). 

Tanburas are characteristic of the popular music 
of Upper Mesopotamia among the Kurds and the 
Aramaeans (Nestorians, Chaldeans, Jacobites, Syriacs). 
The strings are plucked. 

The Levantine buzuk has been perpetuated by the 
Nawar gypsies. It realises a system of quarter-tones 
(demitone, three-quarter tone, tone) or a Pythagorean 
system of seventeen frets per octave, hence twenty- 
seven frets per course. The courses are two to three 
in number, inter-tuned with fourth and octave inter¬ 


vals. The strings are plucked with a plectrum. 

The Turkish tanbur displays a hemispherical box 
some 35 cm/13.5 inches in diameter consisting of 
lunes and a wooden board with a bridge. The neck 
measures 78 cm/30.5 inches on average. The eight 
strings, about a metre in length, cover two octaves 
and are grouped in four courses, inter-tuned and 
usually with fourth and octave intervals. The frets (39 
to 62) embody a Pythagorean system embellished by 
Safi al-Din and the process of evolution in Turkey, 
giving a potential maximum of thirty-one degrees to 
the octave. The strings are plucked with a plectrum 
or scraped with a small bow (yay). The effects of 
glissando or of vibrato (by oscillation of the neck) are 
appreciated. 

Differentiation—illustration of an acoustic system 

The Ottoman Turkish differential evolution has 
enriched the Pythagorean systems of the tunbur of 
Khurasan and the Safi al-Dfn system. Henceforward, 
standardised on the tunbur is a system (irreducible in 
quarter-tones) which is illustrated, in Turkey, in Upper 
Mesopotamia, in Aleppo and by the Ba gh dad School 
of the lute, with thirty-one degrees to the octave. 

The following is given in explanation of Table 1: 

Column 1: 31 degrees of the scale on string tuned 
in yegah. The terms are of Irano-Sanskrit origin, or 
are Turkish variants on Arabic; yegah derives from yek- 
gah, position 1; it is the bass “open” string. The seven 
constitutive degrees of the Yegah makam mode are in 
capitals with 6a neutral-7a diminished {segah) and 7a 
minor {cargaF). 

Column 2: equivalent Latin notes when yegah (tonic 
sol-fa called “re”), is in “la” at 220 hertz. The alter¬ 
ations indicated conform to the arabesques code (nine 
marks per major tone, cf. pattern in margin). 

Column 3: (in Italian according to usage) Pythagorean 
intervals. To be noted is the identity of neutral and 
Pythagorean intervals in application of the calcula¬ 
tions of Safi al-Dfn, neglected outside Turkey. 

Column 4\ values in cents (1200/octave, 200/equal 
major tone). 

Column 5: approximative equivalence in commas of 
Holder, worth 22, 64 cents (53/octave, 9/major tone, 
5/apotome, 4/limma). 

Column 6: concordance with the ‘JCC” code applied 
by the author. He defines the twenty-four and thirty- 
one potential degrees by numerical and alphabetical 
indices from 0.A to 24.Z within the octave, with a 
view to facilitating transpositions-confrontations of 
pitches and systems by an invariable and transpos- 
able definition of makams. The Yegah makam has the 
formula AEHKORTZ and the Rast makam the for¬ 
mula AEHKOSVZ, irrespective of the pitch of the 
rast key-tone or of the acoustic system (Pythagoro- 
commatic, quarter-tones, empirical). 

Column 7: equivalent Latin notes with so-called 
arabesque alterations when rast, tonic, called sol, is in re 
of 293,34 hertz, according to usage. 

Column 8: 31 degrees of the scale on string tuned 
in rast. The terms are of Irano-Sanskrit origin, or are 
Turkish variants on Arabic; rast signifies “right”; dugah, 
segah, cargah : positions 2, 3, 4; evic or evdj. is the 
Ottoman-Turkish-Latin evolution of awoij, the acme. 
The seven constitutive degrees of the Rast makam (in 
rast) are in capitals with 3a neutral-4a diminished 
{segah) and 7a neutral-8a diminished {evic). These neu¬ 
tral degrees are thus higher than they would be in 
a quarter-tone system. They are separated from lim- 
itroph major degrees [buselik and mahur) only by a 
comma. Thus the Turkish-style Rast evokes a major 
harmonic mode. 
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7a 
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1 7.R si.d d-hisax 
le.SSI.t} HUSEYNI 
18+S si.+ (d.hl!seyni) 

1 9-T do. d 
1 9.T do.t| acem 

20.U do.+ d-acem 


21 .V DO.H 
22.X do.il 


EVig 

mahur 


23.Yx£.d d-mahux 
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abx:c=comma;k=kaba=ottava inf;n=nim=gxado inf;d=dik=gxado sup 
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TUNDJELI (modern Tkish. Tunceli), a province 
(i7) and town of eastern Anatolian Turkey. 
The il, replacement of the old sandjak of Dersim, was 
created in 1936 and the town, also called Kalan (lat. 
39° 07* N., long. 39° 34' E.), was founded at the 
same date as its new chef-lieu on the site of the vil¬ 
lage of Mameki. 

The very mountainous il (7,774 km 2 ) is drained by 
the Munzur Suyu and the Peri Qayi, affluents of the 
Murat Su, the eastern branch of the Euphrates [see 
al-furat], which marks its southern boundary, whilst 
its northern boundary is made up of the Munzur 
Daglan which separates it from the valley of the 
Karasu, the western branch of the Euphrates. 

The site of Pulur Hoyiik, excavated before its sub¬ 
mersion by the lake formed by the Keban dam (Ko§ay 
1976) was occupied in the late Neolithic or early 
Bronze times. At numerous points in its history, the 
region was a border one: between the Hittite empire 
and the Hurrian kingdom of the Mitanni in the 2nd 
millennium B.C. under the name of Isuva; between 
Media and Cappadocia in. the Persian empire; and 
then between the Romans and the Parthians. Taken 
by the Arabs in 18/639, it was disputed by the caliphs 
and the Byzantine emperors until in 480/1087 it 
passed under the domination of the Saldjuk Turks 
and then in 641/1243 under that of the Mongols. In 
the 8th/14th century it was disputed by the Banu 
Eretna [q.vi\ and Mutahharten, ruler of Erzincan, and 
then by the Ottomans and Ak Koyunlu in the next 
century. It was incorporated in the Ottoman empire 
by Mehemmed II in 878/1473. In the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury Ewliya Celebi described the citadel of Pertek, 
and Katib Celebi described (Jemi^kezek as the chef- 
lieu of a flourishing kada. In the 19th century, the re¬ 
gion made up the sand^ak of Dersim, with its centre 
Khozat (Hozat), dependent on the wilayet of Ma c muret 
uUAzfz, except during 1880-8 when it formed an 
ephemeral wilayet. It then had nine kadas and 533 


villages with a total population of 63,430, made up 
of 15,460 “Muslims” (i.e. Turks), 12,000 Kurds, 27,800 
K1z!l-Bash and 8,170 Armenians who resided in the 
main urban centres, which were in fact only small 
places, except that Khozat reached a population of 
5,600. 

Shaken by the revolt of Kocgiri in 1921 and then 
divided between the wildyets, of Elazig and Erzincan 
at the outset of the Republic, the region of Dersim 
in 1936 became once more a separate administra¬ 
tive unit, a vilayet with the name of Tunceli, and was 
again shaken by the revolt of Seyit Riza in 1937. This 
comprised eight of the nine former kazas of Dersim: 
the central one of Tunceli, which was the old kaza 
of Pah with a new centre at Tunceli or Kalan on 
the banks of the Munzur Suyu, Mazgirt, Pertek, Qemi§- 
kezek, Hozat, Ovacik (whose centre changed its loca¬ 
tion nine times after 1878), Nazimiye (the former Kizil 
Kilise) and Pulumiir. Its population was made up of 
Turks, peasants and town-dwellers, and Kurds, still in 
part semi-nomadic, who were the majority with 55% 
of the whole according to the 1950 census. The il is 
one of the most backward of the whole country, with 
a poor agriculture of cereals grown by wet farming 
and an almost non-existent industry (two units for the 
agriculture-food industry listed in 1991). It has suf¬ 
fered much rural emigration, which has hardly helped 
its chef-lieu Tunceli, a small town of 24,449 inhabit¬ 
ants in 1997, so that the i/’s population, having reached 
a maximum of 157,974 in 1980, with a density of 
20 persons per km 2 , had fallen in 1997 to 86,268. 

Bibliography : V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie , ii, 
Paris 1891, 384-404; K.O. Agar, Tunceli-Dersim 
cograjyasi , Istanbul 1940; H. Sara^oglu, Dogu Anadolu, 
Istanbul 1961; H.Z. Ko§ay, Keban projesi Pulur kazisi 
1968-70 , Ankara 1976; V. Hohfeld, Anatolische 
Kleinstadte , Erlangen 1977, 63-5; art. Tunceli , in Yurt 
Ansiklopedisi , Istanbul 1982-4, x, 7281-7353. 

(M. Bazin) 

TUNGANISTAN, Dunganistan, a name coined 
by Western scholars and travellers (W. Heissig, Ella 
Maillart) for an ephemeral regime, hardly to be 
called a state, in the southern part of Chinese 
Turkestan or Sinkiang [q.v] 1934-7. The name 
stems from the Dungan or Tungan [see tungans] 
troops, Hui, i.e. ethnic Chinese, Muslims who formed 
the military backing of Ma Hu-shan, styled 
“Commander-in-Chief of the 36th Division of the 
Kuomintang” and brother-in-law of Ma Chung-ying 
[q-vi], best-known of the five Muslim Chinese war¬ 
lords who controlled much of northwestern China in 
the later decades of Kuomintang rule (sc. up to 1949). 

Ma Hu-shan’s fief of Tunganistan stretched along 
the southern rim of oases of the Tarim basin [q.vi\, 
along what the local Uyghur Turks called “the lower 
road” ( ashtinyol ), the southern arm of the historic Silk 
Route from Transoxania to northwest China, being 
bordered on the south by the Kun Lun mountains 
and northern Tibet (map in Forbes, Warlords and Mus¬ 
lims, at 129). It was essentially a warlord’s base, trans¬ 
planted from Kansu [q.vi\ or Gansu to the remote 
west of China as an outpost of Chinese colonialism. 
Ma Hu-shan ruled from his capital Khotan [q.v.] as 
an autocrat, called padishah “king” by his Turkish 
subjects, and his policies of financial exploitation 
weighed heavily on these last. Local revolts by them 
hastened the end of Tunganistan, and in 1937 Ma’s 
military power dissolved and the area of Tunganistan 
fell to the Soviet-backed warlord already controlling 
northern Sinkiang, Sheng Shih-ts’ai. Ma retreated 
to British India, and thence made his way back to 
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The Turkish musician Necdet Yasar playing the tunbur (1990). 
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China. He later led anti-Communist guerilla groups 
in Kansu, but was captured and executed at Lanchow 
in 1954. 

Bibliography: A.D.W. Forbes, Warlords and Mus¬ 
lims in Chinese Central Asia. A political history of Republican 
Sinkiang 1911-1949 , Cambridge 1986, 128-44. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

TUNGANS, Dungans, in Chinese, T’ung-kan, the 
Turkic name given to those Hui (i.e. eth¬ 
nically Chinese Muslims) settled within 
Chinese Turkestan or Sinkiang [ 4 . 0 .], especially 
in the northern Sinkiang regions of Dzungaria and 
Kumul, but numerous also in the northwestern prov¬ 
inces of China proper such as Kansu (Gansu), 
Ninghsia [</.&.], Shensi [« 7 .e.] (Shaanxi) and Tsinghai. 

The Tungans in Sinkiang were estimated at 92,000 
in the mid-1940s, and played a considerable political 
and military role there during the Chinese Republican 
or Kuomintang period (1912-49). From the time of 
the last Ch’ing or Manchu governor in Sinkiang, Yuan 
Ta-hua, and the first Republican one, Yang Tseng- 
hsin (1912-28), successive governors and warlords I 
there relied on Tungan troops from Kansu as the 
most effective military force in the region. Although 
co-religionists of the Turkic Muslims of Sinkiang, the 
Tungans were the allies of the Han Chinese Kuo¬ 
mintang during the 1920s to 1940s, and inimical to 
the Turkic population. Thus they formed the essen¬ 
tial backing of Ma Chung-yu in the 1930s and firmly 
suppressed for him various Turkic Muslim risings in 
Sinkiang. They were the mainstay of Ma Hu-shan’s 
“Tunganistan” f q.v.] in the southern part of the Tarim 
basin 1934-7, and opposed the advance of the Chinese 
Communists up to 1948, almost the end of Kuomin¬ 
tang rule in mainland China. 

Tungans from Kansu and Shensi had also been 
settled in the upper Ili valley region of northern Sin¬ 
kiang, the area round Kuldja [q.v.]> hy the Emperor 
Ch’ien-lung (Zianlong) {r. 1735-96), In the later 19th 
century, there were further migrations, including a 
mass flight in 1877 after the collapse of YaTub Beg’s 
[q.v.] secessionist movement in Kashgharia. As a result 
of these movements, there has been a considerable 
community of Tungans living first in Imperial Russia 
and then Soviet Russia (Russian Dungane), comprising 
Tungans in the present Kirghizia Republic and those 
from Shensi in the Kazakh Republic. There are small 
urban groups in Bishbek (former Frunze) and Alma 
Ata, hut most are settled farmers in the Chu valley. 
They have a strong sense of ethnic identity and of 
their Sunni', Hanaff Islam. They use the Kansu dialect 
of Chinese as their official medium of communica¬ 
tion, since the mid-1950s written in a script hased on 
the Cyrillic one with five additional characters (the 
present, post-1990 status of this is unclear), though 
most Tungans are bi- or trilingual (i.e. with a Turkic 
language plus Russian). By 1980, the community num¬ 
bered almost 100 , 000 . 

Bibliography : 1. For Sinkiang. A.D.W. 

Forbes, Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia. ! 
A political history of Republican Sinkiang 1911-1949 , | 
Cambridge 1986, index s.w. Hui, Tungans. 

2. For R ussia. Elizabeth E. Bacon, Central Asia ! 
under Russian rule. A study in culture change , Ithaca 
1980, 24 and index; R.V. Weekes (ed.), Muslim peo¬ 
ples , a world ethnographic survey , ^London 1984, i, 239- 
44; A. Bennigsen and S.E. Wimbush, Muslims of the 
Soviet empire , a guide , London 1985, 106-8; Svetlana 
R.-K. Dyer, Soviet Dungans , Taipei 1991. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

al-TUNI, ABU MUHAMMAD |see ai,-dimyatTJ. 


TUNIS, in Ar. also Tunus, Tunas, sc. Tunis, the 
capital of modern Tunisia. Like ancient Car¬ 
thage, it is situated at the base of a large gulf, shel¬ 
tered from northerly and north-westerly winds, at the 
junction of the western and the eastern Mediterranean. 
Like the capital of Punic and of Roman Africa, it 
was located at the intersection of natural routes serv¬ 
ing the diverse regions of the country. But although 
the location of Tunis is often confused with that of 
Carthage, the two cities were constructed on two dis¬ 
tinct sites. While Carthage, founded in the 9th cen¬ 
tury B.C. by seafarers from Tyre, was situated on the 
coast, Tunis, founded at the end of the 7th century 
A.D. by the Arab conquerors, is set back from the 
coast, on the landward side of a low-water lagoon, 
situated on a hill which slopes gently towards the east 
but towers over the Sedjoumi sabkha to the west. 

Arab Tunis was not created ex nihilo ; it took the 
place of a more ancient city, Tunes, and adopted its 
name. It is generally agreed that this name is of 
Berber origin. The three radicals t.n.s ., which are en- 
! countered in other toponyms of North Africa, are 
said to signify “halt”, “bivouac” or “encampment” in 
the Berber language (G. Mercier, La langue libyenne et 
la toponymie antique de VAfrique du Nord, in JA [October- 
December 1924], 298-9; A. Pellegrin, Essai sur les noms 
de lieux d’Algerie et de Tunisie , Tunis 1948, 108-9). If the 
name is indeed Berber, a reasonable inference would 
be that the city was founded by the indigenous pop¬ 
ulation. The notion that Tunes is actually more ancient 
than Carthage is credible, although the earliest evi¬ 
dence regarding the former dates from a period dur¬ 
ing which Punic Carthage was already a major city. 
The existence of Tunes is attested at the beginning 
of the 4th century B.C. In fact, according to Diodorus 
of Sicily, in 395 B.C., 200,000 Libyans rose in revolt 
against Carthaginian rule and seized control of Tunes 
(Diodorus, History , xiv. 77). The name of the city often 
recurs in the writings of Greek and Roman historians 
tracing the history of Carthage. It was successively 
occupied by Agathocles in 310, Regulus in 256, the 
Libyans of Matho in 240, Scipio Africanus in 203 
and Scipio Aemilianus in 146 (S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne 
de I’Afrique du .Nord , Paris 1913-27, iii, passim). It is 
known that Tunes derived its strength both from 
its natural location and from the fortifications with 
which it had been endowed ( locus quum operibus turn 
suapte natura tutus , Livy, History , xxx. 9), and it seems 
logical to place this city, from which Carthage could 
be seen and which could be seen from Carthage, on 
the hill which would later be occupied by the Arab 
kasba. Having made common cause with Carthage, 
Tunes was destroyed at the end of the Third Punic 
War. But the smaller city was to be reborn. In an 
Africa which had passed under Roman domination, 
the existence of Tunes was still attested. It features 
in fact on the 4th century map of Castorius, better 
known as Peutinger’s Table, under the name of Thuni, 
which could be a copyist’s error for Thunis. Christ¬ 
ianised, the city was an episcopal see, and the names 
are known of the bishops who represented the 
church of Tunes at the Conference of Carthage in 
411 and at the Council of Constantinople in 553 
(J. Mesnage, L'Afrique chretienne , Algiers 1913, 164-5). 
But although the foundation of Tunes dates back to 
remote antiquity, and although the city succeeded in 
maintaining itself for centuries, it never played more 
than a modest role, in the shadow of the major 
metropolis which was successively the capital of Punic 
j and of Roman Africa. 

j When the Arabs, at the end of the 7ih century. 
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had completed the conquest of eastern Barbary with 
the capture of Carthage, they did not establish them¬ 
selves there. Fearing lest a Byzantine fleet would arrive 
suddenly and retake the city, they decided to destroy 
it: demolishing its walls, cutting ofT the aqueducts 
which supplied it with water, filling in its harbours 
and devastating its agriculture. Judging that their 
security would thus be better served, they established 
themselves at the base of the lagoon, at the outskirts 
of Tunes, and the small town, occupied by troops and 
with new buildings proliferating, soon became a city 
which could easily be taken for an Arab foundation. 
The development of Tunis is closely linked with the 
destruction of Carthage. In fact, Arab historians date 
its birth to the year 80 of the Hidjra which began 
on 9 March 699, thus barely two months after the 
end of the year 698 which was fatal to Carthage, 
and attribute its foundation to Hassan b. al-Nu c man 
[< 7 .p.], who took possession of the great ancient city 
(cf. Ibn Abf Dinar, K al-Munis , tr. J. Magnin, in 
IBLA , [1952], 156, 158). Having established himself 
in Tunis, on the orders of the Umayyad caliph 4 Abd 
al-Malik h. Marwan, Hassan b. al-Nu 4 man created an 
arsenal there, and a thousand Coptic labourers from 
Egypt were soon to be employed there in the build¬ 
ing of ships, in order that the Rum, i.e. the Byzantines, 
could be opposed on both land and sea (al-Bakrl, 
Description de I’Afrique septentrionale, tr. de Slane, Algiers 
1913, 84). It is sometimes stated in the works of Arab 
authors that Hassan b. al-Nu 4 man, or one of his suc¬ 
cessors, brought the sea to Tunis. It should not be 
inferred from this that he dug a canal through the 
lake, a project which was to be realised at the end 
of the following century. In all probability, he dug a 
canal through the littoral strip separating the lake 
from the sea at the place called Halk al-Wadl, i.e. 
La Goulette (cf. P. Sebag, Les travaux maritimes de Hassan 
b. Ntfman, in IBLA, [1970], 41-56). Thus the city at 
the base of the lagoon came to be linked with the 
shores of the gulf, and ships constructed in the arse¬ 
nal of Tunis had access to the open sea. 

In the early period of its existence, Arab Tunis 
assumed a military function. Troops were garrisoned 
there on a permanent basis, in readiness to oppose 
an enemy landing on the coast, or to take to the sea 
and raid the coasts of the Christian countries. Of 
the numerous maritime expeditions mounted by the 
Arabs in the 8th century, several were launched from 
Tunis (Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, Conquete de I’Ajrique du Nord 
et de VEspagne , ed. and tr. A. Gateau, 2 Algiers 1948, 
115). The presence of hundreds and thousands of 
soldiers boosted the development of the city. Arabs 
blended there with the Berbers who*were converted 
to Islam, either willingly or by force, and a new peo¬ 
ple was forged from the association of the races. 

Tunis was for a long time a secondary city in rela¬ 
tion to al-Kayrawan [<?.£>.], the capital, seat of the 
governors appointed by the Umayyad and 4 Abbasid 
caliphs and, from the 9th century onward, of the 
Aghlabid amirs who were to succeed in imposing their 
authority on eastern Barbary. But the officers and sol¬ 
diers who constituted the djund, the militia of Tunis, 
did not always follow the orders of those to whom 
they owed obedience. On more than one occasion, at 
the initiative of an ambitious chieftain, the militia of 
Tunis rose in revolt, only to be crushed sooner or 
later by forces dispatched from al-Kayrawan. It was 
to these frequent revolts, the most important of which 
was that of Mansur al-Tunbudl in the first half of 
the 9th century, that Tunis owed its reputation as a 
“factious city” (al-Bakrl, op. cit ., 87). It was none the 


less the object of solicitude on the part of the cen¬ 
tral power. The amir Abu Ibrahim Ahmad (240-9/854- 
63) undertook the construction of a new Great Mosque, 
replacing the one which dated back to the early years 
of the Arab conquest. An inscription dates the prayer 
hall and the cupola before the mikrab to the year 
250/864 (S.-M. Zbiss, Inscriptions de Tunis et de sa ban- 
lieue, Tunis 1955, 28-9). The defences of the town 
were then improved, with the reconstruction of the 
ramparts, and the first kasba was established (Ibn Abl 
Dinar, op. cit., 160). 

Towards the end of the 9th century, the amir 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad (262-89/874-90) installed himself 
there on a permanent basis and made it the seat of 
his government. But Tunis was not yet the country’s 
first city. With the end of the A gh labid dynasty, the 
choice of the last amir?, was called into question. 

The Fatimid princes, of Shi 4 1 persuasion, who had 
been brought to power by a revolt at the beginning 
of the 10th century, then installed themselves in al- 
Kayrawan, before acquiring a new capital with the 
city of al-Mahdiyya \g.vi\ which they created ex nihilo, 
on the eastern coast, whence al-MuSzz b. IsmaTl 
departed for Egypt in 362/972. On leaving Ifrlkiya, 
he entrusted its government to his loyal lieutenant 
Buluggln b. Zlrl, who succeeded in transferring power 
to the members of his family, thus founding the dynasty 
of the Zlrid amirs, who by turns had al-Mahdiyya 
and al-Kayrawan as their capital, at the end of the 
4th/10th and beginning of the 5th/11th century. In 
the meantime, Tunis continued to develop. The Arab 
geographer al-Bakrl has left us the first detailed descrip¬ 
tion. It was then “one of the most illustrious towns 
of Ifrlkiya”. The Great Mosque, Djami 4 al-Zaytuna, 
was situated in the centre. The building, constructed 
in the 3rd/9th century, was the object of renovation 
under the Zlrids, who added to it a narthex-gallery, 
a cupola at the entrance to the main axial nave and 
porticos on three sides of the courtyard, which on 
the basis of inscriptions in situ may be dated from 
the end of the 4th/10th century (Zbiss, op. cit., 33- 
4). All around the Great Mosque were located the 
city’s silks, where manufacturing and commercial activ¬ 
ity was concentrated. They were surrounded by res¬ 
idential quarters, with fine houses, their doors framed 
in marble, baths and caravanserais. The town was en¬ 
circled by a wall with five gates, as follows: Bab Karta- 
djanna, or Carthage gate, to the north-east; Bab 
al-Sakka’In, or Water-carriers’ gate, to the north; Bab 
Arta, to the south-west; Bab al-Djazira, gate of the 
Cap Bon Peninsula, to the south, and Bab al-Bahr, 
gate of the Sea, to the east. Outside the last-named 
was situated the arsenal, Dar al-sina'a, established at 
the time of the foundation of the city. Further to the 
east, on the shores of the lake, was the port of Tunis, 
reduced to a single jetty where ships were berthed. 
It is on the littoral, at the mouth of the man-made 
canal that the Castle of the Chain, Kasr al-Silsila, 
described by al-Bakrl, should be located. The city was 
a hive of multiple activities, industrial, commercial 
and agricultural, and it was also a major educational 
centre. Judged on the basis of its hammams, fifteen in 
number, its population was one-third of that of al- 
Kayrawan, which had forty-eight, but it was undoubt¬ 
edly more important than the towns of Bizerta, Sousse, 
Sfax or al-Mahdiyya (al-Bakrl, op. cit., 85-9). At this 
time Tunis could well be described as the second city 
of Ifrlkiya. 

Towards the middle of the 5th/11 th century, the 
Zlrid amir al-Mu 4 izz b. Badls repudiated the Shi 4 1 
doctrine and rejected the sovereignty of the Fatimid 
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caliph of Cairo, professing allegiance to the ‘Abbasid 
caliph of Baghdad. The response was not slow in 
coming. The caliph of Cairo unleashed on Ifrikiya 
the unruly Arab tribes of the Banu Hilal and the 
Banu Sulaym [q.vv.] , then encamped in the Delta. 
They invaded the country, emerged victorious from 
all their battles, succeeded in capturing and sacking 
al-Kayrawan, and forced the Zlrid amir to withdraw 
to al-Mahdiyya. Then, throughout the extended ter¬ 
ritory, the Hilalians installed themselves as masters 
and, taking advantage of the general anarchy, a mul¬ 
tiplicity of local powers took over the space vacated 
by an enfeebled central power. To ensure their defence, 
the population of Tunis appointed as governor an 
officer by the name of c Abd al-Hakk b. Khurasan, 
who administered the town for many years and on 
his death bequeathed his power to his son who in 
turn bequeathed it to his descendants. Thus, for almost 
a century, Tunis was to be a small, independent prin¬ 
cipality, governed by the Banu Khurasan [^.».]. It is 
the most remarkable representative of this dynasty, 
Ahmad b. Khurasan (500-23/1106-28), who deserves 
credit for having restored the city’s walls and for 
building within the walls a castle, the memory of which 
is perpetuated by a mosque, Djami* al-Kasr. Under 
the Banu Khurasan, the population of Tunis increased, 
as many Muslim families from al-Kayrawan arrived 
to take refuge there (Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes, tr. 
de Slane, i, 36). The small Jewish community which 
had been established in the 4th/10th century was 
swelled by emigrants from al-Kayrawan and al- 
Mahdiyya. At the gates of the city, merging with the 
Madina, began the quarters which were to be the sub¬ 
urbs of Bab al-Djazfra and of Bab al-Suwayka (Ibn 
Khaldun, op. cit ., ii, 31). Tunis also developed its in¬ 
dustries and its dealings with other countries. A let¬ 
ter from ‘Abd Allah b. Khurasan to the archbishop 
of Pisa, dated 552/1 157, lays down the condition of 
commerce between the two cities (A. Sayous, Le com¬ 
merce des Europeens a Tunis , Paris 1929, 50-2). Under 
the Banu Khurasan, Tunis succeeded in eluding the 
clutches of the Normans from Sicily who, taking advan¬ 
tage of the anarchy afflicting the land, managed to 
take control of all the towns of the eastern coast. But 
it was to fall into the hands of the Moroccan ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min who, having embraced the Almohad doc¬ 
trine, wasted no time in making himself master of all 
North Africa, taking Tunis in 554/1159. 

Before returning to his capital Marrakesh at the 
other extremity of the Ma gh rib. ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
entrusted the administration of eastern Barbary to 
one of his sons, who took up residence in the Kasha 
of Tunis (Ibn AbT Dinar, op. cit., 154). At the same 
time, after three centuries during which the leading 
role had been played by al-Kayrawan or al-Mahdiyya, 
Tunis found itself promoted to the status of capital 
of Ifrikiya. The Almohad sultans were soon obliged 
to confront the enterprises of the Banu Ghaniya 
who succeeded in obtaining a foothold in the eastern 
Ma gh rib and even in taking control of Tunis in 
600/1203. But their efforts were ultimately unavail¬ 
ing and the land, maintaining its allegiance to the 
Almohads, regained stability under the rule of a gov¬ 
ernor named c Abd al-Wahid b. Abf Hafs. Designated 
to succeed him on his death, his son Abu Zakariyya > 
rejected the hegemony of the Almohads and pro¬ 
claimed his independence in 625/1227. He thus 
founded the dynasty of the Hafsids [q.v], whose princes 
later awarded themselves the title of caliphs and who 
presided over the destinies of eastern Barbary for 
almost three centuries, with Tunis for their capital. 


Shortly after asserting his independence, Abu 
Zakariyya* undertook to remodel the Kasba of Tunis 
according to new plans (al-Zarkashl, Chronique des 
Almohades et des Hafsides , tr. E. Fagnan, Constantine 
1895, 35). This citadel comprised the palace in which 
the Sultan convened his council and gave audiences 
and the palace in which he and his family resided, as 
well as a congregational mosque, the building of which, 
undertaken in 629/1231, was completed in 633/1235 
(ibid., 35-6). It was encompassed by a high and strong 
wall with two gates, one of them, Bab al-Ghadr, over¬ 
looking the countryside and the other, Bab Intadjml, 
opening on the town. 

Under the reigns of Abu Zakariyya > and of his suc¬ 
cessors, the Madina of Tunis retained the structure 
which had been imposed upon it in the early Middle 
Ages, with its quarter of suks in the centre, surrounded 
on all sides by residential quarters, but with new con¬ 
structions enriching its monumental ornamentation. 
On more than one occasion, the Great Mosque was 
the object of restoration work which did not change 
its appearance (al-Zarkashl, op. cit., 57, 93, 257). To 
respond to the needs of a burgeoning population, 
the Madina was endowed with a new congregational 
mosque, the DjamT Bab al-Bahr, in the vicinity of 
the Gate of the Sea, in 682/1283 (ibid., 67). More 
numerous creations affected the colleges or madrasa* 
through which the Hafsid sultans took pains to diffuse 
Sunni orthodoxy and to train competent and com¬ 
mitted functionaries. The first was the Shamma c iyya 
(i.e. candle-makers’) madrasa founded by the sultan Abu 
Zakariyya*. It was followed by the Ma'aridiyya madrasa 
in the 7th/13th century, by the ‘Unkiyya madrasa in 
the 8th/14th century, and by the Muntasiriyya madrasa 
in the 9th/15th century (ibid., 73, 106, 214). The 
madrasa* were supplemented by zawiyas, and inscrip¬ 
tions in situ allow the dating in the 9th/15th century' 
of the zawiya of Sid I Ahmad b. c Arus and that of 
Sldl al-Kalay. Among other foundations with which 
the Madina was endowed under the Hafsids, worth 
mentioning is the maristan , a hospital, which was built 
in the Suk al-Saffarln (i.e. of the coppersmiths) under 
the reign of the sultan Abu Faris (796-838/1394-1434), 
and the mida 3 a , monumental hall for ablutions, which 
was built in the Suk al-'Attarln (i.e. of the perfumers) 
under the reign of the sultan Abu c Amr ‘Uthman 
(838-93/1435-88). The surrounding wall of the Madina, 
reconstructed under the Hafsids, was pierced by seven 
gates: to the north, Bab Kartadjanna, Bab al-Suwayka 
(which replaced Bab al-Sakka’ln) and Bab al-Banat; 
to the south, Bab al-Djazira, Bab al-Djadld and Bab 
al-Manara (which replaced Bab Arta); and to the east, 
Bab al-Bahr, the city’s principal gate. 

Tunis was no longer identical with the Madina, 
being flanked to the north by the suburb of Bab al- 
Suwayka and to the south by the suburb of Bab al- 
Djazlra: these two suburbs, the existence of which is 
attested as early as the 6th/ 12th century, underwent 
large-scale development to accommodate an ever- 
increasing population. Of a semi-rural nature at the 
outset, they were gradually urbanised. In the south¬ 
ern suburb the sultan Abu Zakariyya* had created, 
in the proximity of the Horse Market, a musalla al- 
Tdayn , an oratory for the celebration of the two fes¬ 
tivals of the Muslim year (al-Zarkashl, op. cit., 33). 
His wife ‘Atf had founded, near the Sheep Market, 
a congregational mosque known as the Djami c al- 
Hawa or Djami c al-TawfYk, as well as the Tawfikiyya 
madrasa , attached to the mosque (Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., 
ii, 382). The southern suburb was endowed with two 
other mosques: the Djami' Bab al-Djazfra in the 
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7th/13th century, and the Djami c al-Huluk, outside 
the Bab al- Dj adld. in the 8th/14th century. Among 
Hafsid constructions, also worthy of note is the zdwiya 
of SldT al-DjallzT which dates from the end of the 
9th/15th century. It was in the southern suburb, out¬ 
side the Bab al-Manara, that a quarter was assigned 
for the garrisoning of the Christian militia which 
served the Hafsid sultans (A. Adorne, in R. Brunschwig, 
Deux recits de voyage en Afrique du Jlbrd au XV* siecle, 
Paris 1937, 190-1). In the northern suburb, a con¬ 
gregational mosque, the Djami* Abr Muhammad, was 
built by an Almohad governor at the beginning of 
the 7th/13th century. The following century, a sec¬ 
ond such mosque was erected there, the Dj ami c SidT 
Yahya, as well as the madrasa adjoining it and sharing 
its name (M. Bel-Khudja, Ta 3 nkh Ma'alim al-tawhid 
fi Tkadim wa-ft Tdjadid, Tunis 1939, 76-7, 184). Yet 
another such mosque, the Djami < al-Tabbanih, was 
built in the 9th/15th century (al-Zarkashf, op. cit., 
235). The proliferation of congregational mosques, 
three in number in the southern suburb as in the 
northern, is a reliable indicator of the growth in the 
population of Tunis and of the expansion of the city 
under the Hafsids. 

For a long time the suburbs remained unprotected. 
It was only in the 8th/14th century that it was judged 
necessary to provide them with a surrounding wall, 
a construction which was completed under the reign 
of the sultan Abu Ishak (750-70/1350-69) (Ibn al- 
Shamma', al~Adilla al-bayyina al-nuraniyya c ala mafdkhir 
al-dawla al-hafsiyya , Tunis 1931, 131). It had virtually 
the same outline as that which was to be constructed 
at the end of the 18th century. It was pierced by three 
gates to the north: Bab al-Khadra\ Bab Abr Sa'dun, 
Bab al^Uludj; and by four gates to the south: Bab 
Khalid, Bab al-Kurdjanl, Bab al-Falla and Bab ‘Allwa. 
Under the Hafsid sultans, Tunis already had the over¬ 
all structure which would last until the eve of coloni¬ 
sation. To the south, the surrounding wall encompassed 
the cemetery of al-Kurdjanl, but it was outside the 
walls that the new cemetery was located, that of al- 
Djallaz, at the foot of the hill of Srdf Ben Hasan. 

To the east, outside the Bab al-Bahr, there was 
development of another suburb which consisted of 
funduks [see khan] where Catalan, Venetian and 
Genoese Christian merchants had their residences and 
their warehouses. Further to the east was located the 
arsenal which continued to operate in Hafsid times. 
It was not far removed from the jetty, used by the 
boats which transported merchandise and travellers 
between the town, at the base of the lagoon, and the 
harbour on the coast (Adorne, op. cit ., 186 ff.). 

Far from the city, the Hafsids acquired luxurious 
residences. The sultan al-Mustansir (647-75/1249-77) 
had built for himself, in a place called Ras Tabiyya, 
a fine palace in the middle of a park, linked to the 
Kasba by an avenue flanked by high walls (al-Zarkashl, 
op. cit., 47). It was the same al-Mustansir who created 
not far from the Ariana the splendid residence of Abu 
Fihr, which was to be the object of enthusiastic descrip¬ 
tions (Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., ii, 339-40). More recent 
is the palace of Bardo (from the Spanish prado = gar¬ 
den), the creation of which dates from the reign of 
Abu Faris and which was destined to survive to the 
present time (al-Zarkashl, op. cit., 207). The Hafsid 
sultans also attached their names to important 
hydraulic projects. Hitherto, the supply of water to 
the population had been assured by cisterns where 
rainwater was stored or by various wells sunk both 
within and outside the town. In the 7th/13th cen¬ 
tury, al-Mustansir undertook the restoration of the 


aqueduct which used to carry the water of Dj abal 
Zaghwan to Carthage, adapting it to supply water to 
Tunis by constructing two diversions; one of them 
delivering water to a large reservoir situated close to 
the Great Mosque, the other delivering water to the 
residence of Abu Fihr, for the irrigation of gardens 
and orchards and for supplying the requirements of 
fountains and pools. In the 9th/15th century, Abu 
‘Amr ‘Uthman (838-93/1435-88) increased the quan¬ 
tity of water supplied by the aqueduct by means of 
bore-holes created in the style of Saharan foggaras in 
a place called Kum al-Uta, near Tunis (M. Solignac, 
Travaux hydrauliques hafsides de Tunis, in RAfr., [1936], 
517-80). The chroniclers of the time also mention cis¬ 
terns, watering-troughs and fountains owed to the 
munificence of the Hafsids (al-Zarkashf, passim). 

Promoted to the status of capital of Ifnkiya, Tunis 
experienced development in all kinds of activity, 
with urban industries becoming ever more diversified. 
Chronicles and accounts of journeys afford a glimpse 
of the trade guilds dedicated to the working of tex¬ 
tiles, leather, wood and metals as well as those con¬ 
tributing to the construction and decoration of houses 
and palaces: masons, potters, plasterers and sculp¬ 
tors. The city had its luxury industries, too: jewellery, 
wrought gold and perfumes, while the more mundane 
requirements of the population were supplied by mills, 
bakeries and hammams. Tunis was also an important 
commercial centre, conducting exchanges with the 
Christian countries by sea, and with the lands of the 
Levant and Black Africa by caravans. Finally, intel¬ 
lectual activities were developed to an unprecedented 
extent. With its Great Mosque, the libraries of which 
had been enriched by the Hafsids, and its madrasas, 
Tunis became the major intellectual centre of the land. 
Scholars and academics displaced from Spain by the 
Christian reconquest and taking refuge in the Hafsid 
kingdom made a considerable contribution to the suc¬ 
cess and prosperity experienced by the sciences and 
literature. 

The population of Tunis was increasing, and was 
not composed solely of Muslims. After the upsurge of 
intolerance which had marked the Almohad conquest 
(on capturing the city, 'Abd al-Mu’min had compelled 
Jews and Christians to choose between conversion and 
death), the Hafsid sultans adopted the traditional atti¬ 
tude of Sunnf Islam towards the People of the Book. 
Christians were permanently established—soldiers in 
the southern suburb, merchants outside the Bab al- 
Bahr—as were the Jews, who had their own quarter 
{hard) within the walls of the Madina. As for popula¬ 
tion numbers, the figure of 100,000 seems a reason¬ 
able estimate judging by the extent of the city, already 
approaching the dimensions which would take it into 
the modern age. 

In the early 10th/16th century the corsair Khavr 
al-Dln [y.o.], who had taken control of Algiers and 
proclaimed his allegiance to the Ottoman sultan in 
Istanbul, sought to extend his domination to eastern 
Barbary. With a combination of guile and force, he 
succeeded in taking Tunis in 941/1534. With the aim 
of regaining his kingdom, the Hafsid Mawlay Hasan 
appealed to the Emperor Charles V who, anxious to 
restrain Turkish expansion in the Mediterranean, came 
to the rescue of the dethroned sultan. At the beginning 
of summer 1535, at the head of a powerful armada, 
he made his way to Tunis, expelled the Turks from 
the city and restored Mawlay Hasan to the throne. 
Under the terms of a treaty which imposed quasi- 
protectorate status on eastern Barbary, the Spanish 
occupied La Goulette where they undertook the con- 
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struction of a powerful fortress to protect the land 
from sea-born assault (L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, Les 
gouverneurs de la Goulette durant Voccupation espagnole (1535- 
1574), in Rev. Tunisienne , [1930], 219-52). This limited 
occupation did not prevent the beylerbey of Algiers, 
'Uludj c AlT \q.v.\, from taking possession of Tunis 
in 976/1569. The Spanish response was not slow 
in coming. In the autumn of 981/1573, Don Juan of 
Austria expelled the Turks from Tunis and, to fore¬ 
stall a counter-offensive by Ottoman troops, left behind 
an armed force of 8,000 men, who constructed a new 
fortress, Nova Arx, between the walls of the city and 
the shores of the lake, comprising six bastions joined 
by curtains, covering an area of more than ten hectares 
(P. Sebag, Une ville europeenne a Tunis au XVT suck , in 
CT ' [1961J, 97-107). The arsenal, still shown on printed 
maps from the first half of the 16th century, disap¬ 
peared at about this time. But the following year, the 
Turks returned in strength, laying siege to La Goulette 
and Tunis and forcing their garrisons to capitulate 
(Rabi c II 981/August 1574). 

With the conquest of 1574, Ifrikiya became a 
province of the Ottoman empire, administered by a 
governor who bore the title of pasha and was supported 
by a 3,000 strong Turkish militia. Within a few years, 
power had passed from the pasha , representing the 
sultan in Istanbul, to the chiefs of the militia (1591) 
and from the chiefs of the militia to a dey , who recog¬ 
nised Ottoman sovereignty but governed the country j 
in an absolute manner (1595). But there was a grad- ! 
ual increase in the power of the military chief, the 
bey , who twice a year, at the head of a mobile camp, 
mahalla [< q.v .], set out to collect taxes in the hinter¬ 
land. One such commander, Murad Bey, bequeathed 
his responsibility to his son who bequeathed it in 
turn to his descendants, thus founding the dynasty of 
MuradT bey s. Princes of this dynasty would succeed in 
the second half of the 17th century in supplanting 
the deys, ultimately reigning as sovereigns in their own 
right. Through all these vicissitudes, the city which 
was the seat of the “powers of Tunis”, pasha, dey and 
bey , maintained its status as capital of the country. 

During the 17th century', the population of Tunis 
was transformed by numerous ethnic arrivals. These 
were Turks recruited in various provinces of the Otto¬ 
man empire and constituting the militia whose strength, 
3,000 men at the outset, had increased to 4,000, con¬ 
centrated in the capital. They formed the bulk of the 
mobile camp commanded by the bey and supplied 
contingents of armed men who took part in privateer¬ 
ing (J. Pignon, La Milice des jamssaires de Tunis, in CT, 
[1956], 301-26). “National Turks” were supplemented 
by “professional Turks”, the latter denoting those who 
had abandoned Christianity and embraced Islam in 
order to live among the Turks as Turks. 

More numerous were the Moors who, expelled from 
Spain in 1609 by Philip III, found a haven in Ifrikiya. 
Some settled in the hinterland where they put the 
land to good use, bringing prosperity to the villages 
w'hich they populated; others were installed in Tunis, 
playing their part in the manufacturing and commercial 
activities of the city and forming clusters of Andalusian 
population in the Madina (fukak al-Andalus) and in the 
northern suburb (Humat al-Andalus) (J.D. Latham, 
Towards a study of Andalusian immigration and its place in 
Tunisian Histoiy , in CT, [1957], 203-52). Among the 
new ethnic arrivals, also worth mentioning are the 
Jews from Leghorn/Livorno. For the most part, these 
were Jew’s of Spanish origin, forced to emigrate by the 
rigours of the Inquisition and given pennission by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany Ferdinand II to live and j 


work in the port of Leghorn. Having forged commer¬ 
cial links with the lands of the Ma gh rib, a number 
of them established themselves in Tunis where, hence¬ 
forward, a distinction would be drawn between Tuni¬ 
sian Jews, the Twansa, and those from Leghorn, the 
Grana (M. Eisenbeth, Les juifs en Algerie et en Tunisie a 
Vepoque turque ( 1516-1830), in RAJr., [1952], 155-63), 
Furthermore, benefiting from concessions awarded by 
the Sublime Porte or from treaties of peace and com¬ 
merce which the European powers had signed with 
the deys and the beys, small mercantile colonies, prin¬ 
cipally French and British, were well established and 
active. Finally, thousands of Christian slaves, natives 
of all the Mediterranean lands, added to the diversity 
and the markedly cosmopolitan nature of the popula¬ 
tion of Tunis. 

In this same century, Tunis continued to be the 
greatest industrial centre of the country. Andalusians 
were in the forefront of the development of the man¬ 
ufacture of shashiyyas or caps, an industry which soon 
employed a considerable work-force. With techniques 
that they introduced, the Andalusians also contrib¬ 
uted substantially to the renovation of other industries 
such as silk weaving, metal-casting and ceramics. This 
was also the golden age of privateering [see kursan]. 
Sailing galleys and galliots fitted with rams, or in 
other sailing ships like polacres and galleons, the cor¬ 
sairs of Tunis attacked merchant ships at sea or 
! mounted raids on the coasts of Christian countries, 

! returning from their cruises with ample booty. Mer¬ 
chandise was sold to traders who resold it at a profit. 
Men and women were reduced to slavery, only to be 
freed if they could raise the money for their redemp¬ 
tion. The trade in plunder and the ransoming of cap¬ 
tives laid the foundations for vast fortunes. “There 
are in Tunis, as there are in Algiers, men of great 
wealth who do not know the extent of the sums that 
they have amassed” (J.-B. Salvago, Africa overo Barbaria, 
ed. A. Sacerdoti, Padua 1937, 80). However, piracy 
was not an obstacle to peaceful relations with a number 
of countries. French merchants controlled commerce 
with Marseilles; contacts with Leghorn were handled 
by immigrants from that locality. Maritime traffic was 
mirrored by overland traffic: a caravan route linked 
Tunis with Morocco, another linked Tunis with Mecca 
and a third gave access to Black Africa, beyond the 
Sahara (N. Beranger, Correspondance , in P. Grandchamp, 
La France en Tunisie au XVII' siecle, Tunis 1920-33, ix, 
x). Exchanges by sea and by land made the capital 
of the deys and the beys, according to one observer, 
“Barbary’s mosL commercial city” (E. Plantet, Corre¬ 
spondance des beys de Tunis et des consuls de France avec la 
Corn, Paris 1893-99, i, 164). 

At this time, Tunis retained its overall structure, 
with its Madina Hanked by two suburbs, but the Murad! 
deys and beys erected some new buildings. Under the 
reign of the Dey Yusuf (1019-47/1610-37), the city was 
endowed with new suks: Suk al-Truk, for the tailor¬ 
ing of Turkish-style garments, Suk al-Bashamikiyya, 
for shoemakers specialising in the manufacture of 
pumps, Suk al-Djeraba, for merchants from Djerba, 
and Suk al-Birka for the sale of negro slaves. The 
same Dey built the mosque with octagonal minaret 
which bears his name, with the madrasa attached 
to it, as well as the turba which would be his final 
resting-place. Also owed to him is the construction, in 
the tailors’ suk, of the hall of ablutions, midd’a, which 
would be transported to the Belvedere at the end of 
the 19th century, as well as the city’s first coffee¬ 
house (Ibn AbT Dfnar, K. al-Munis, Tunis 1286/1869, 
i 194-5). The dey Muhammad Laz (1057-63/1647-53) 
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built the minaret of the Kasr mosque as well as the 
turba which would be his mausoleum. The bey Hamuda 
b. Murad (1040-76/1631-66) who was without doubt 
the most remarkable prince of the MuradT line, 
endowed the Great Mosque with its first minaret, to 
be replaced in 1894 by the current one. It was also 
his reign which saw the building of the double gallery 
which constitutes its eastern facade: an inscription in 
situ dates it to the year 1047/1637 (G. Mar^ais, 
Architecture musulmane d’Occident , Paris 1954, 467). Also 
owed to him are the splendid mosque with octagonal 
minaret which was built in the vicinity of the zdwiya 
of SldT Ahmad b. c Artis, the turba in which he was 
buried, as were all the princes descended from him, 
and a hospital which was erected on the site of the 
first Hafsid maristan (Ibn AbT Dinar, op. cit., 225-6). 
Opposite the Kasba , where the dey s palace was situ¬ 
ated, Hamuda Bey had the Dar al-Bey constructed 
to serve as the official residence of the beys. To his 
son, Murad b. Hamuda (1076-86/1666-75), belongs 
credit for the construction of a college, al-Muradiyya, 
in the suk of cloths and fabrics. After a long war of 
succession which ravaged the country for more than 
ten years, Muhammad b. Murad (1097-1107 /1686- 
96) undertook the construction of two suks, the Great 
and the Small, devoted to the making of shashiyyas, 
as well as the fine mosque with cupolas, commonly 
called the mosque of Sldl Muhriz, which was com¬ 
pleted under the reign of his brother Ramadan b. 
Murad (1107-10/1696-99); the plans were drawn up 
by the French architect F. Amelot (Ph. de la Motte, 
Etat des Royaumes de Barbarie, Rouen 1703, 131). 

In addition to constructions owed to the initiative 
of the deys and beys, there were numerous private 
buildings which have been the object of an exhaus¬ 
tive study (J. Revault, Palais et demeures de Tunis (XVT et 
XVIT sticks), Paris 1967). Their siting affords a glimpse 
of the spatial distribution of the various ethnic groups. 
While Moors, Turks and Andalusians were concen¬ 
trated in the upper city, non-Muslims were quartered 
in the lower one. Jews continued to inhabit the old 
hara\ European merchants were installed near the Bab 
al-Bahr, the Gate of the Sea. Initially accommodated 
in houses leased from the Moors, they subsequently 
settled in funduks set at their disposal by the Powers 
of Tunis, where their residences and warehouses were 
located. When the Chevalier d’Arvieux visited Tunis 
in 1666, there were three Jimduks: one allotted to the 
French, another to the British and the Dutch, and 
the third to the Jews of Italian origin (Memoires, ed. 
J.-B. Labat, Paris 1735, iv, 15). Also concentrated in 
the lower part of the Madina were the bagnios or 
slave prisons, each known by the name given to its 
chapel. In the second half of the 17th century there 
were thirteen of them, for which a list of names exists 
(de la Motte, op. cit., 127). 

There is little to be said of the suburbs, which 
continued to be populated by the lower orders. There 
were few new constructions. In the southern suburb, 
the mosque of Bab al-DjazIra was restored under the 
reign of Yusuf Dey (Ibn AbT Dinar, op. cit., 196). In 
the northern suburb, the Moors established there were 
endowed with a congregational mosque, the DjamP 
Subhan Allah, as well as a college, the al-Andalusiyya 
madrasa (Bel-Khudja, op. cit., 82-5, 186-7). Beyond the 
first and second perimeter walls were the necropolises: 
the Muslim cemetery outside the Bab ‘Allwa, the Jew¬ 
ish one outside the Bab Kartadjanna and the Christian 
one outside the Bab al-Bahr, with a chapel dedicated 
to St. Antony. Here free men and slaves alike were 
interred. To the north-west of Tunis the Bardo, pro¬ 


moted to the status of royal residence by the last 
Hafsids, was highly regarded by the bey Hamuda b. 
Murad, who restored and expanded it, embellishing 
both the palace and its gardens (Ibn AbT Dinar, 
op. cit., 227). Travellers have left enthusiastic descrip¬ 
tions of the place (d’Arvieux, op. cit., iv, 47-8). During 
the 17th century the city, enclosed within the peri¬ 
meter wall surrounding the Madina , and its suburbs, 
did not expand, while its population, ravaged on more 
than one occasion by plague, varied considerably. It 
never reached the figure of 100,000 inhabitants. 

In the early years of the 18th century, an officer 
of the militia who had organised the successful defence 
of the country when it was invaded by the Algerians, 
al-Husayn b. 'All al-Turki, was appointed to the su¬ 
preme magistrature with the title of bey and suc¬ 
ceeded in bequeathing his power to his descendants. 
He thus founded the dynasty to which he gave his 
name and, as it had been the capital of the MuradT 
beys, Tunis now became that of the Husaynid beys 
[see husaynids]. 

During this century, the population of Tunis was 
not affected by new incoming ethnic groups. The 
armed forces of the country still comprised numerous 
Turkish soldiers and officers, natives of the various 
provinces of the Ottoman empire. Over the years, 
new recruits replaced those who were leaving on the 
expiration of their term of service, but a number of 
the latter married and settled in the country. The 
children born of Turkish fathers and Moorish mothers 
were called “coloughlis” (Tkish. kuloghullan = sons of 
slave soldiers), blending gradually into the urban 
population [see kul-oghlu]. A similar evolution applied 
to the Andalusians established in the city. Although 
loyal to their origin and fond of asserting their spe¬ 
cial identity, they married local women in increasing 
numbers, thus contributing to the mix of races. As it 
had in the past, the population of Tunis included, 
alongside the Muslim majority, Jewish and Christian 
minorities. Although they were both subjects of the 
beylik and subject to the status of dhimmis , from 1710 
onwards Italian and Tunisian Jews were divided into 
two distinct communities, each with its own rabbini¬ 
cal court, its synagogues, schools and cemetery 
(Eisenbeth, op. cit., 161-2). The Christians continued 
to be represented by small European mercantile com¬ 
munities, the French one being the most significant. 
As for Christian slaves, they were less numerous than 
they had been in the 17th century, although their 
number was to rise suddenly around the year 1800, 
with a final upsurge in piratical activity. All ethnic 
groups included, the population of Tunis increased by 
virtue of an 80-year absence of epidemics, from 1705 
to 1785. However, it was reduced by a recurrence of 
plague which three times, in 1785, in 1794 and in 
1818, ravaged the capital and, indeed, the whole coun¬ 
try. The excessive estimates of certain travellers should 
be treated with caution; around 1830, the population 
of Tunis certainly did not exceed 80,000 inhabitants 
(A. Gallico, Tunisi e i consoli sardi, Bologna 1935, 189). 

Tunis continued at this time to be a vibrantly active 
city. Accounts of journeys are full of detailed descrip¬ 
tions of its industries. The shashtyya industry was by 
far the most important, employing a large work-force, 
15,000 persons according to the traveller-naturalist 
J.A. Peyssonnel, no doubt including the thousands of 
women who spun the wool and knitted the hats. Other 
trade guilds were devoted to the weaving of wool, of 
silk and of cotton, the tanning of hides and the man¬ 
ufacture of various types of footwear, working of wood, 
iron and precious metals, as well as all those involved 
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in construction: masons, potters, sculptors and plaster¬ 
ers (L. Filippi, in Ch. Monchicourt, Relations inedites. . ., 
Paris 1929, 118 ff.). The freedom of action of priva¬ 
teers was curtailed, following the signing by the beys 
of treaties of peace and trade with a number of the 
European Powers and the United States of America, 
which, to guard themselves against attacks by corsairs, 
were resigned to paying the Barbary States a kind of 
‘‘tribute”. Privateering was henceforward directed only 
against the principal states of the Italian peninsula, 
with Tunisian pirates attacking their merchant ship¬ 
ping and raiding their coasts. Privateering enjoyed a 
spectacular revival in the last years of the century, 
thanks to the distractions caused by the Revolutionary 
and Imperial wars in Europe (P. Grandchamp, Docu¬ 
ments concemanl la course..., in CT, [1958], 269-340). 
But following the resolutions of the Congresses of 
Vienna (1815) and of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), the Euro¬ 
pean Powers compelled the kingdom of Tunis to re¬ 
nounce piracy definitively. The capital of the Husaynid 
beys remained the principal commercial hub of the 
country. At the end of the 18th century, the port of 
La Goulette was the object of substantial improvements 
under the direction of the Dutch engineers Homberg 
and Frank (P. Sebag, La Goulette et sa forteresse ..., in IBLA, 
[1967], 13-34). Some exporting was conducted by 
other ports, but all imports passed through La Goulette. 
Maritime trade was conducted with Marseilles, Leghorn 
and the ports of the Levant. Other commerce was 
performed by caravans which linked Tunis with other 
lands of the Maghrib, with Mecca and with Black 
Africa. Reliable information is availahle concerning 
the caravan-route which brought ostrich feathers, gold 
dust and black slaves from the lands beyond the 
Sahara (L. Frank, Tunis. Description de cette Regence , Paris 
1850, 116 ff.). 

In the course of the 18th century, no changes are 
observable in the structure of the city, which retained 
virtually the same boundaries and the same area. How¬ 
ever, successive beys , on acceding to power, lent their 
names to new buildings. As in the past, it was the 
central Madina which benefited from the greatest num¬ 
ber of creations. The founder of the Husaynid dynasty, j 
al-Husayn b. ‘AlF (1117-48/1705-35) endowed it with 
a new congregational mosque, aI-D[ami c al-Djadid. 
the New Mosque, in the Street of the Dyers, its con¬ 
struction completed in 1139/1726. Also owed to this 
ruler is the building of three madrasas, one of which j 
adjoined the new' mosque, while the other two were 
known by the names of al-Nakhla and al-Husayniyya 
al-Sughra, as well as the turba in which he was to be 
buried (al-Sa gh lr b. Yusuf, Mashra c al-maliki, Fr. tr. 
Tunis 1900, 14-15). ‘All I b. Muhammad (1148-70/ 
1735-56) constructed four new colleges: al-Bashiyya, 
in the Street of the Libraries, al-Sulaymaniyya, in the 
Kashashln suk , the ‘Ashur street madrasa and the BFr 
al-Hidjar madrasa. He also erected the turba which 
would be his mausoleum and that of members of his 
family (ibid., 231-2). Succeeding his elder brother, who 
reigned barely three years, ‘All II b. al-Husayn (1172- 
96/1759-82) lent his name to the construction of a 
college, al-Husayniyya al-Kubra, of a hospice, iakiyya, 
designed for the sick and destitute of both sexes, and 
of the monumental tomb, Turbat al-Bey, which would 
be his last resting-place and that of all the beys who 
would reign after him (M. Ben Achour, Tourbet el- 
Bey..., in IBLA, [1985], 45-84). Hamiida b. ‘Air II 
(1196-1229/1782-1814), having taken up residence in 
the Dar al-Bey, undertook to enlarge and embellish 
it, giving it the form which it would retain for a long 
time (Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf, Ithaf ahl al-zaman bi-akhbdr muluk 


Tunis , Tunis 1962-8, iii, 76). On one side of it was 
the Suk al-Bey, allocated for the sale of expensive 
fabrics. Wishing to improve the living conditions of 
the Janissaries, this ruler constructed five barrack build¬ 
ings for their use: Kashlat aUAttann, Kashlat al- 
Bashamikiyya, Kashlat al-Zanaydiyya, Kashlat al-Wuzar 
and Kashlat SFdF ‘Amir (ibid., iii, 38). 

In addition to these public buildings, which have 
been mentioned by Tunisian chroniclers and have 
attracted the attention of historians of Muslim archi¬ 
tecture, there are numerous private ones which have 
likewise heen the object of study (Revault, Palais et 
demeures de Tunis (XVIIT et XIX e sucks), Paris 1971). 
Their siting gives the impression that the spatial dis¬ 
tribution of the various ethnic groups remained un¬ 
changed from one century to another. While Turks 
and Coloughlis, Andalusians and Moors inhabited the 
upper city, the minorities were quartered in the lower 
city. The Jew's, whether Tunisian or Italian, occupied 
the hara , which may have been extended. As for the 
Christians, they thronged the approaches to the Bah 
al-Bahr. Freemen were accommodated in the junduks 
and neighbouring houses. Slaves who did not lodge 
in the homes of their masters were confined overnight 
in the bagnios, less numerous than in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, most of them situated in the lower city. It was 
there that, in 1723, Spanish Trinitarians opened a 
hospital for the relief of the hardships of the captives 
(P. Ximenez, Colonia Trinilaria de Tunez , ed. I. Bauer, 
Tetouan 1934, 169 IT.). 

The suburbs flanking the Madina to the north and 
south continued to be occupied by the less privileged 
classes, and were also the destination of all those who 
arrived over the years from the hinterland. In the 
suburb of Bab al-PjazFra. the only construction worthy 
of mention is the zdwiya-madrasa built in memory of 
the Kabyle mystic SldF al-BashFr and owed to the bey, 
al-Husayn b. Mahmud (1240-51/1824-35) (Bel-Khudja, 
op. cit., 211-12). On the other hand, the suburb of Bab 
al-Suwayka was endowed with some significant struc¬ 
tures. Yusuf Sahib al-Tabi*, the all-powerful minister 
of the bey Hamuda b. c AlF, built there a fine congre¬ 
gational mosque with octagonal minaret and two 
adjoining madrasas , as well as a turba to accommodate 
his mortal remains (Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf, op. cit., iii, 59). 
Successive beys, on coming to power, improved the 
supply of water to the two suburbs by building foun- 
j tains, drinking-troughs and fiskiyyas to collect and con¬ 
serve rainwater ( fiskiyya of Bab-al-Falla and fiskiyya 
of Bab SFdF c Abd al-Salam, attributed to ‘AlF I b. 
Muhammad Pasha). In the northern as in the south¬ 
ern suburb, wealthy dignitaries had attractive homes 
built for them, a development testifying to veritable 
urbanisation. 

To the east, on land traversed by open sewers 
(khandak) whereby the city’s effluent was discharged, 
a new quarter took shape around the tanneries which, 
situated for many years within the Madina , were moved 
outside the walls in the course of the 18th century 
(A. Raymond, Le transferl des tanneries ..., in Rev. d’Hist. 
Maghrebine, [1977], 192-200). This new quarter was 
known by the name of that of the DabbaghFn (“tan¬ 
ners”) (Filippi, op. cit., 80). But this was of little sig¬ 
nificance; Tunis remained essentially confined to the 
triptych formed by the Madina and its two major 
suburbs. 

At the turn of the century, the bey Hamuda b. 
‘AlF II decided to improve the city’s defences by 
means of renovation of its ramparts. The works com¬ 
pleted under the supervision of the Dutch engineer 
O. Homberg gave to the second perimeter wall the 
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outline which it was to retain virtually until the last 
years of the protectorate, with, to the south, the gates 
known as Bab c Alfwa, Bab al-Falla, Bab al-Kurdjanf, 
Bab SrdF Kasim and Bab Sfdf ‘Abd Allah; and to 
the north, the gates known as Bab al-Khadra’, Bab 
Srdi *Abd al-Salam, Bab AbT SaMun and Bab al- 
‘Uludj. The walls of this second perimeter were flanked 
at long intervals by bastions, the construction of which 
is dated by inscriptions to the first years of the 19th 
century (Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf, op. cit., iii, 36; Plantet, op. cit., 
iii, 491). The second perimeter wall which enveloped 
the city to the south, the west and the north, was 
interrupted to the east, leaving the suburbs partially 
exposed. No doubt it was reckoned that, on this side, 
the lake of Tunis constituted adequate defence. It 
should also be noted that the approaches to the city 
were defended by a number of forts either constructed 
or renovated by c Ali I Pasha. These were, to the 
south the burdj. of StdT b. Hasan; to the west the burtfi 
of the Rabita and the Flifel bur(jf, and to the north 
the Tahunat al-Rih (“Windmill”) buffi (al-Saghir b. 
Yusuf, op. cit., 346; Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf, op. cit., ii, 144; 
Filippi, op. cit., 91-2). 

To the north of the city, the Bardo had grown in 
importance. The beys of the Husaynid dynasty had 
added further constructions and had turned it into a 
small town with its palaces and gardens, within a 
perimeter wall flanked by round towers at the four 
corners (al-Saghlr b. Yusuf, op. cit., 227-30; Ibn Abi 
’1-Diyaf, loc. cit.). 

After 1830, Tunisia was opened on a broader basis 
to European influences. On coming to power, suc¬ 
cessive beys undertook to modernise and to reform the 
country [see Tunisia. II. (c)]. The Great Powers assisted 
this process through the participation of their techni¬ 
cians and industrialists. In this new context, Tunis 
experienced numerous changes. 

The major factor here was the development over 
several decades of the foreign colonies. The Christian 
population, which since the suppression of piracy 
had consisted only of free individuals, was swollen by 
an influx of new arrivals fleeing the poverty of their 
native lands—Malta, Sicily, Sardinia and southern 
Italy—in the hope of finding employment and liveli¬ 
hood in the land of the beys. Furthermore, by virtue 
of a codicil dated 2 November 1846 to the Tuniso- 
Tuscan treaty of II October 1822, Jews of Leghorn 
who had settled in Tunisia in the course of the 19th 
century, whatever the duration of their residence, 
retained their original nationality and constituted part 
of the Italian colony (C. Masi, La fixation du statut des 
sujets toscans Israelites. .. in Rev. Tunisienne , [1938], 155- 
79, 325-42). Thus the European population of Tunis 
may have approached or even exceeded a total of 
15,000 on the eve of the French protectorate. 

The development of foreign colonies gave a new 
impetus to urban activities. French, Italian or other 
business concerns controlled maritime exchanges: the 
exporting of grain, oil, wool, skins, wax, and the im¬ 
porting of textiles, metals, wood and colonial prod¬ 
ucts such as sugar, coffee, rice and spices (Ch. Cubisol, 
Notices abregees sur la Regence de Tunis, Paris 1867). De¬ 
spite competition from imported manufactured goods, 
the trade guilds of the capital continued to supply 
traditional commodities to the Tunisian population: 
hats, fabrics, clothing, footwear, jewellery, etc. But 
the European influence was responsible for some in¬ 
novations, such as the creation in 1277/1860 of the 
first Tunisian printing-press, leading to the publica¬ 
tion of an Arabic-language official Tunisian news¬ 
paper (A. Demeerseman, Histoire de Vimprimerie en Tunisie, 


in JBLA, [1956], 275-312; and see matba c a. 1.B.5). 
European expatriates also created the first modern 
industries, with machinery powered by steam. 

The city, of which the first detailed map was drawn 
up in 1859 by the French engineer J. Colin, still 
retained the overall structure which it had had since 
the late Middle Ages. There were few new buildings 
in the Madina , besides a few zawiyas of Sufi mystics. 
Old buildings were assigned to new purposes. The 
palace which for years had been the seat of the Diwdn 
of the militia, restored by the bey Muhammad II b. 
al-Husayn (1855-9), was converted into the Tribunal 
of the Shar c (1856). The Sadiki College, founded by 
the minister Khayr al-Din in 1875, was installed in 
the former Kashlat al-Zanaydiyya [see sadikiyya]. The 
old maristan was transferred to the former Kashlat al- 
Bashamikiyya and renamed the Sadiki Hospital as a 
mark of respect to the reigning sovereign, Muhammad 
III al-Sadik. New buildings were more numerous in 
the suburbs, these being for the most part new madrasas 
and zawiyas. In the suburb of Bab al- Dj azira. the 
most important new construction was that of a bar¬ 
racks designed for the beylical infantry, on the site 
of a former Hafsid musalla, close to the Square of the 
Horses, which was completed under the reign of the 
bey Mustafa b. Mahmud (1835-37) (Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf, 
op. cit., iii, 191). His successor, Ahmad b. Mustafa 
(1837-55), had a barracks block built outside the walls, 
to the north of the city, designed for the beylical 
artillery {ibid., iv, 30). 

The most significant changes took place to the east 
in the lower city. The continuing development of the 
foreign colonies took the form of a substantial exten¬ 
sion to what was still called the “Frank Quarter”. 
The Europeans had begun by leasing houses owned 
by Tunisians, then, having acquired the right to obtain 
real estate, they set about building houses conform¬ 
ing to their needs and their tastes, with windows open¬ 
ing on the street. At the ground floor level of these 
houses, shops proliferated, catering for all the multi¬ 
farious needs of the population. Around the small 
square to which access was by the Gate of the Sea, 
consulates of the Powers represented in Tunis were 
concentrated. The be)' al-Husayn b. Mahmud (1824- 
35) authorised the construction of a church, on the 
site of the former Trinitarian Hospital, bearing the 
name of Sainte-Croix. After the first European school 
founded in 1845 by the Abbe Francois Bourgade, 
others were opened by the Freres de la Doctrine Chre- 
tienne, for boys (1855), and by the Sosurs de Saint- 
Joseph de I’Apparition, for girls (1845). In 1843, with 
the collaboration of the Soeurs de Saint-Joseph, the 
Abbe Francois Bourgade founded a hospital bearing 
the name of Saint-Louis for the benefit of the European 
population (M. Gandolphe, La vie a Tunis ( 1840-1881 ), 
in Ch.R. Dessort, Histoire de la ville de Tunis, Algiers 
1926, 157-79). Under the pressure of numbers, the 
Frank Quarter ultimately exceeded the limits of the 
Madina, extending towards the east, beyond the Gate 
of the Sea. The construction in 1861 of a new French 
consulate to replace the former, situated in the Fon- 
douk des Fran^ais, increased the market value of land 
situated between the city and the shores of the lake, 
where building activity now accelerated. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the ramparts which had enclosed the Madina 
were demolished. Henceforward, nothing would sepa¬ 
rate the old Frank quarter from the new buildings 
constituting the nucleus of the modern city of the 
future. 

Under European influence, and that of the French 
consul Leon Roches, Tunis became a chartered muni- 
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cipality, but the city, even in its European sector, con¬ 
tinued to suffer numerous deficiencies, such as open 
sewers and badly-paved streets congested with filth. 
However, the restoration of the Roman aqueduct from 
Zaghouan to Carthage, undertaken under the super¬ 
vision of the French engineer J. Colin and completed 
in 1862, considerably improved the supply of water 
to the population. The installation by a British com¬ 
pany of a gasworks provided the city with its first 
public lighting. 

To the north-west of the city, the Bardo continued 
to enjoy the favour of the beys, who continually added 
to the constructions both inside and outside the com¬ 
plex. It was there that, during the reign of Ahmad 
b. Mustafa, a Polytechnic School was founded for 
training officers of the Tunisian army, and a mint 
for the striking of currency. On the coast, to the 
north, between La Goulette and La Marsa, and to 
the south between Rades and Hammam-Lif, beys, 
princes, senior officials and dignitaries constructed 
palaces and homes to serve as their summer resi¬ 
dences (Revault, Palais et residences d’ete de la region de 
Tunis (XVP'-XIX , ‘ siecles), Paris 1977). This was the 
nucleus of what would one day become a suburb of 
Tunis. In the seventies, a British company undertook 
the construction of a railway connecting the capital 
with La Goulette, with La Marsa and with the Bardo, 
ceding the franchise to an Italian company in 1880, 
but it was a French company which obtained the 
franchise for lines linking Tunis with the Algerian 
frontier and with the cities of the Sahel. Thus on the 
eve of the French Protectorate, Tunis had two rail¬ 
way stations: an Italian station to the north, and a 
French station to the south. 

The institution of the French protectorate in 1881 
marked a turning-point in the history of I unis. A rapid 
increase of the European population is then observ¬ 
able. From year to year, successive waves of migrants 
swelled the membership of the various colonies, and 
in the city alone, in 1911, there were 17,875 French, 
44,237 Italians, 5,986 Maltese and 1,381 Greeks, 
Spaniards and others, amounting to some 70,000 
Europeans. At the same date, the indigenous popu¬ 
lation, which was yet to be counted, could not have 
exceeded 85,000: 65,000 Muslims and 20,000 Jews, 
and the city comprised some 150,000 inhabitants on 
the eve of the First World War. 

The growth of the European population corre¬ 
sponded to the development of all the functions as¬ 
sumed by the capital city. The installation of a mod¬ 
ern administration led to an increase in officials and 
state employees. The effort towards progress was rep¬ 
resented by the creation of railways and roads which 
improved the links between Tunis and the hinterland. 
A modern port was constructed below the city, con¬ 
nected to La Goulette and the open sea by a canal 
10 km/6 miles in length passing through the waters 
of the lagoon. The port, completed in 1897, became 
a centre for the exportation of phosphates and of iron 
and lead ores, as well as the agricultural products of 
northern Tunisia, while also handling almost all the 
importation of combustibles, machines and manu¬ 
factured products. The installation of credit establish¬ 
ments, banks and subsidiaries, aided the development 
of import-export commerce. Alongside the traditional 
professional guilds, severely tested by competition from 
imported manufactured goods, modern industries grew 
in number, using machinery |x>wered by steam, among 
which the most prominent were consumer goods (flour¬ 
mills, pasta factories, distilleries) and construction mate¬ 
rials (brick-works, tile-works, lime production). 
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The city continued to develop, actually becoming 
a double city. Alongside the ancient city, which 
retained the features of an Arab town, a new city 
came into being having the characteristics of a 
European city, with its methodical planning, chequered 
pattern and the straight lines of its arteries. Houses 
accommodating Europeans grew in number, but there 
was also an increasing number of Tunisian Jews who 
abandoned the hara, overcrowded and insanitary as 
it was. From year to year, the number of streets viable 
for traffic increased. The new city expanded towards 
the east, where the establishment of the port of Tunis 
opened up the land in the vicinity of the lake. The 
city was also extended towards the south and towards 
the north. Standing out from the whole was the city 
centre, traversed from west to east by Marine Avenue, 
where the former French consulate had become the 
Residence-General of France, with its cathedral, offices, 
banks, commercial premises, theatre, hotels and cafes. 
On either side were mixed zones where residential 
buildings alternated with industrial enterprises, whereas 
further out, at the borders of the town, were the 
attractive residences of the ruling class and the villas 
of the affluent. The extension of the city was accom¬ 
panied by the construction of a network of subter¬ 
ranean sewers to replace the ancient open drains, the 
development of a water supply, of gas and of elec¬ 
tricity after the construction in 1908 of a power station 
at La Goulette. One of the most positive achieve¬ 
ments was the laying out of the Belvedere Park, cover¬ 
ing an area of close on 100 hectares. In the enlarged 
city, transport was provided by a network of tramways, 
using animal traction at first before conversion to elec¬ 
tric power. Rail links with the northern and southern 
suburb accelerated the growth of a number of centres 
revolving in the orbit of Tunis. Finally, the city ben¬ 
efited from a socio-cultural infrastructure comprising 
schools, colleges, dispensaries, hospitals, and research 
institutes, facilities designed for the use of Europeans 
but by no means barred to Tunisians. 

During the inter-war period, Tunis experienced new 
developments. The population of the town increased, 
as did that of the suburban area. The growth of the 
Muslim population, Tunisian and non-Tunisian, was 
still at a meagre rate (1921: 88,800; 1936: 110,000); 
that of the Tunisian Jewish population was stronger 
(1921: 22,600; 1936: 32,300) as was that of the Euro¬ 
pean population (1921: 81,400; 1936: 115,600), within 
which the French had become as numerous as the 
Italians. During these years, the population of the city 
increased from 171,600 to 219,500 and that of the 
suburban area from 21,300 to 38,500. Commercial 
activities, as evidenced by importing and exporting 
via the port of Tunis, had been in a state of full 
expansion in the aftermath of the First World War, 
but contracted as a result of the worldwide recession, 
recovering only at the end of the 1930s. Traditional 
industries experienced increasing stagnation (R. Plis- 
sard, Uartisanat. en Tunisie , Geneva 1936), but within 
the limits imposed by a system of customs union with 
France, modern industries made some progress (not¬ 
able creations include those of a cement works, a lead 
foundry and a superphosphates factory). The old city 
constituted by the Madina and the two major suburbs 
flanking it showed few changes. The first Tunis man¬ 
agement plan adopted in the 1930s was at pains to 
preserve the special characteristics of the Arab town 
by subjecting new buildings to standards, both in 
architecture and in decoration (G. Eloy, La ville de 
Tunis d VExposition coloniale , Tunis 1931). But the mod¬ 
ern city developed more. The city centre was bedecked 
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by new constructions: public, such as the Municipal 
Casino or the Consular Palace, or private ones, such 
business offices, hotels and prestigious buildings. The 
urban impetus was directed towards the east, the south 
and the north. State aid to companies building inex¬ 
pensive homes was reflected in the creation of a group 
of satellite cities: to the north, Franceville, El-Omrane, 
Mutuelleville and Beau-Site: to the west, Taoufik and 
Najah; and to the south, Bellevue and La Cagna. At 
the same time, building increased in the suburban 
zone where some centres comprised more than 5,000 
inhabitants in 1936: La Goulette, 10,800; La Marsa, 
5,600; Hammam-Lif, 6,700; and Ariana, 5,500. New 
projects helped the improvement of the supply of 
water with a dam on the Oued Kebir (1924), of urban 
gas with a new plant at Franceville (1925) and of 
electricity with a new power-station at La Goulette 
(1927). A combined concern for sanitation and orna¬ 
mentation led to the creation on the edge of the lake of 
a fine esplanade covering twenty hectares, with avenues 
flanked by trees, lawns and playgrounds. Education 
was boosted with the construction of schools and of 
colleges. 

During the Second World War, Tunis, occupied 
by the Axis armies and exposed to Allied aerial bom¬ 
bardment, suffered serious damage. Destruction was 
inflicted not only on harbour installations, on com¬ 
mercial and civilian railways and factories, but also 
on numerous residential buildings, whose unfortunate 
occupants required re-housing. Once hostilities were 
ended, efforts were directed towards repairing the ruins 
left behind by the war and responding to the needs 
of a population which had in the meantime expanded. 

In the conurbation of Tunis, from one census to 
another, an increase in population is noted, of Euro¬ 
peans (1936, 115,600; 1946, 145,000; 1956, 160,500); 
of Tunisian Jews (1936, 32,300; 1946, 42,400; 1956, 
38,900); of non-Tunisian Muslims (1936, 12,800; 1946, 
23,200; 1956,23,200). The growth in the Tunisian 
Muslim population was on a larger scale, doubling 
and then trebling over twenty years (1936, 97,300; 
1946, 238,100; 1956, 338,400). This accelerated growth 
is explained by the rupture of demographic equilibrium 
observed at this time in the country. A reduction in 
rates of mortality, while the birth-rate remained very 
high, led to over-population of the countryside, and 
thousands of indigent families arrived to swell the 
population of the capital, where they hoped to find 
work and subsistence. Tunis thus found available to it 
a work-force surplus to the requirements of reconstruct¬ 
ing and modernising the infrastructure. Despite the pro¬ 
jects of industrialisation undertaken in the post-war 
years, many of those who had flocked to the city were 
unable to gain regular employment and were compelled 
to engage in marginal activities which barely enabled 
them to survive. Including all the constitutive elements, 
the population of the city doubled (1936, 219,500; 
1946, 364, 500; 1956, 410,000) and that of the sub¬ 
urban area more than trebled (1936, 38,500; 1946, 
85,200; 1956, 151,100). The population of the conurba¬ 
tion had risen to a little over half a million by 1956. 

The growth of the urban population led to a new 
extension of the built-up area; the modern city expe¬ 
rienced new developments. There was an increase in 
density of construction in certain zones where there 
was still vacant land, and urban pressure was directed 
towards the north with the founding, beyond the Bel¬ 
vedere, of the new quarter of al-Manza. But the major 
development was the appearance around the old city 
of a belt of “shanty-towns” (Djabal Lahmar, Mallasin, 
etc.); these “towns” were composed of improvised con¬ 


structions, erected without prior authorisation, on land 
illegally occupied, without any communal facilities, 
and they were the handiwork of the thousands of 
rural families who had converged on the capital. Their 
population, which already stood at more than 50,000 
in 1946, had risen to more than 100,000 in 1956. 
These new suburbs ultimately constituted a third city 
on the cusp of the old and the modern city. This 
tripartite division is also found in numerous suburban 
“parishes” which, sandwiched between old Arab vil¬ 
lages and the European quarters, were constituted by 
shanty-towns of greater or smaller extent. To respond 
to the needs of an enlarged population, production of 
gas and of electricity was raised, and the supply of 
water was improved by the construction of a new 
dam on the Oued el-Lil. But there was stark contrast 
between the wealth of a few and the poverty of large 
strata of the population of Tunis. 

Following Tunisia’s achievement of independence, 
in 1956, Tunis has experienced major changes. 
Decolonisation led to the evacuation of the various 
European colonies which had accounted for a high 
proportion of the city’s population; French, Italians 
and other Europeans were induced to leave the coun¬ 
try to settle in France or in Italy. In the urban 
area of Tunis, within a few years they had lost 
nine-tenths of their strength (1956, 162,700; 1966, 
21,600; 1970, 18,800). Tunisian Jews, although the 
new State proclaimed the equality of all nationals irre¬ 
spective of religion, were subject to discrimination, in 
fact if not in law, and they too felt obliged to leave 
the country to settle in France or in Israel (1956, 
38,900; 1966, 13,200; 1970, 6,700). Despite the exo¬ 
dus of the various national or religious minorities, 
the population of the conurbation increased solely on 
account of the growth of the Tunisian Muslim pop¬ 
ulation, brought about by a surplus of births in rela¬ 
tion to deaths and an influx of elements from the 
hinterland (1956, 561,100; 1966, 679,600; 1975, 
873,500). 

The Arabisation of the population was accompa¬ 
nied by that of all the sectors of urban activity, in 
which Tunisian nationals took the place of those who 
had left. Within a few years, the capital city was as¬ 
serting its diverse functions. The new State promoted 
management, services, bureaucracy, employing greater 
numbers of officials and agents. Sheltered by customs 
arrangements which guaranteed them a monopoly over 
the internal market, manufacturing industries pros¬ 
pered: among others, the textile industry, the plastics 
industry and mechanical and electrical industries. The 
development of modern higher education, with facul¬ 
ties of literature, sciences, law, medicine and theology 
and numerous specialised schools, gave Tunis a cul¬ 
tural function of the first rank. 

The city itself has changed. The new administra¬ 
tors were not slow in eliminating statues which were 
seen as symbols of the colonial order. They also set 
about “Tunisifying” the urban toponymy, substituting, 
for the names of Residents-General, of French military 
achievements, of French provinces and cities, those 
of Tunisian thinkers, leaders of the nationalist move¬ 
ment or heroes of the Third World. These superficial 
changes were accompanied by more profound ones. 
The exodus of the minorities was followed by a redis¬ 
tribution of the Muslim population w'ithin the urban 
area. All the families having the means had abandoned 
the “Arab” city to settle in the “European” city, rent¬ 
ing apartments in the centre or huying villas and de¬ 
tached houses in the periphery. The new' municipal 
administration was at pains to remodel the colonial 
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city in the interests of sanitation, air quality and im¬ 
proving the circulation between all its constitutive 
elements. The walls of the second perimeter which 
still enclosed the old city were dismantled, the ancient 
Kasba, occupied under the Protectorate by the French 
army, was destroyed, insalubrious quarters were dem¬ 
olished; the cemeteries, long disused, were landscaped 
and converted into public gardens or recreation 
grounds. At one time there were plans to run a thor¬ 
oughfare through the Madina , from west to east, but 
fortunately this project, which would have done 
irreparable damage to the historical nucleus of the 
city, was not pursued. In spite of the exodus of the 
minorities whose accommodation could now be occu¬ 
pied by nationals, it was necessary to build thousands 
of new residential units to respond to the demands 
of a population which was growing incessantly. 
Although the central authorities undertook the cre¬ 
ation of “people’s cities” to re-house the population 
of the shanty-towns, it was private enterprise, sup- j 
ported by credit arrangements, which succeeded in j 
constructing tens of thousands of individual houses j 
or apartments in communal buildings. Within a few ! 
years, the built-up area increased by several hundreds 1 
of hectares, with extension of the city towards the ^ 
south, the west and the north. Development of the al- 
Manza quarter, inaugurated in the last years of 
the Protectorate, had been such that it had been ne¬ 
cessary to give numerical order to its successive ex¬ 
tensions, straddling the neighbourhoods of Tunis and ! 
of Ariana. The twelve suburban neighbourhoods, the ! 
population of which had doubled (1956, 151,100; 1975, I 
323,100), saw their built-up area increasing at a higher 
rate than that of the city. At the same time that it 
was being extended, the city was covered with a new 
generation of constructions, some public (administra¬ 
tive buildings, hospitals and educational establishments), 
others private (banks, company offices and tourist 
hotels), all of them drawing inspiration from the mod¬ 
els and canons of international modern architecture. 

It is only in the affluent villas of the new bourgeoisie 
that traditional Islamic architecture is to be found, | 
with its cupolas, horse-shoe arches and frameworks of 
sculpted stone. 

The whole constituted by the city and its suburbs, 
Greater Tunis, has surpassed the figure of one mil¬ 
lion inhabitants (1984, 1,082,000, comprising 596,000 
for the city and 486,000 for the suburbs; 1994, 
1,259,000, comprising 674,000 for the city and 585,000 
for the suburbs). The recent development of the cap¬ 
ital of the Tunisian Republic reflects the transforma¬ 
tion of the former European city. Constructions of the i 
colonial period have been replaced by taller build¬ 
ings, including skyscrapers. The city centre has been 
continually absorbing neighbouring zones and is now 
extending over land reclaimed from the lake, the 
shores of which are being pushed forward. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): G. Mar^ais, Tunis et Kairouan , Paris 1937; 
A. Pellegrin, Histoire illustree de Tunis et de sa banlieue , 
Tunis 1955. The principal monuments of Tunis are 
dated and described in G. Mar^ais, L'Architecture 
musulmane d'Occident. Tunisie, Algerie , Maroc , Espagne , 
Sidle, Paris 1954; to be supplemented by the three 
books of J. Revault, mentioned in the article. On 
Tunis at various points in its history, see A. Daoulatli, 
Tunis sous les Hafsides. Evolution urbaine el activity architec- 
turale, Funis 1976; P. Sebag, Tunis au XVIT siecle. 
line cite barbaresque au temps de la course , Paris 1989; 
idem, Tunis, histoire dime mile , Paris 1998. On the 
Tunis of today, see P. Signoles, A. Belhedi, J.-M. 
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(P. Sebag) 

al-TUNISI, Mahmud Bayram (4 March 1893- 
5 January 1961), poet known for his corpus of 
Arabic strophic vernacular poetry (za^al [^.y.]), prose 
satirist, song composer, playwright and 
writer of radio and film scripts. Bayram is 
remembered for bringing zadj_al to a level of modern 
artistry that earned colloquial Arabic poetry new 
respect among the literati and prepared the way for 
the rise of a new colloquial poetry in the 1950s and 
1960s. 

Born in Alexandria to a family of third-generation 
Tunisian immigrant silk weavers, young Mahmud Bay¬ 
ram turned a failing career as a grocer into an 
informal education by reading the contents of his wrap¬ 
ping paper (finding, notably, al-Futuhdt al-Makkiyya). 
Attending lectures at the nearby mosque and frequent¬ 
ing literary cafes, he began to write poetry'. Publishing 
his early (1916-18) narrative poems of social criticism 
(in standard literary' Arabic) in the Alexandrian daily 
al-Ahali, he became an instant local hero with “al- 
Madjlis al-baladf’ (25 March 1917) which satirically 
laid bare the interests of the elite group at the cen¬ 
tre of city politics. Already showing a populist stance 
that supported the emergence of a secular national¬ 
ism but criticised its leadership for self-interestedly 
ignoring the needs of most Egyptians, Bayram turned 
to colloquial poetry' as the nationalist confrontation 
with Britain came to a head in 1919. His denuncia¬ 
tions apparently drew the ire of the Palace, and this, 
plus his founding (without a license) of two popular- 
satirical organs for his anti-government writings earned 
him banishment by France (as a Tunisian under the 
Capitulations, he was a “protected subject” of France) 
as a political troublemaker on 21 October 1919. After 
a brief spell in Tunisia, he was expelled to France 
where he became one of thousands of itinerant North 
African labourers, working in construction, silk manu¬ 
facturing, and iron smelting, according to essays which 
he sent to the weekly Cairene newspaper al-Shabab 
beginning in 1921. Until 1925 he filled this news¬ 
paper with zadjals, satirical makamat , and the extended 
colloquial prose dialogues popular in their book form 
as Muntakhabat al-Shabab. I. is-Sayyid xEimratuh Ji Baris 
(Cairo, 1923) and Muntakhabat al-Shabab. III. is-Sayyid 
wSmratuh Ji Masr (Cairo 1925). These and a collec¬ 
tion of poetry' (.Muntakhabat al-Shabab. II, Cairo 1923) 
were his first published volumes. In his poetry of 
this period, Bayram transformed familiar genres of 
Egyptian oral expressive culture such as the mawwal 
and sira shalbiyya \q.vvl\ into vehicles of social criticism 
and political criticism. 

Moving around France, he continued into the 1930s 
to write for Egyptian publications and tried his hand 
at writing plays. Around New Year, 1933, he moved 
to Tunis, where he challenged the dominance of an 
ensconced cultural elite; he and others of the taht al- 
sur group founded popular oppositional periodicals 
closed successively by the authorities. Bayram’s Tunisian 
colloquial poetry' and prose demonstrate his linguistic 
versatility and his intimacy with the local political 
scene, and the local authorities acknowledged the 
power of his pen by banishing him on 17 April 1937. 
Sent to Damascus by way of Beirut, Bayram contin¬ 
ued his efforts to return to Egypt while writing for 
local newspapers and composing song lyrics, poetry', 
and plays for Egyptian consumption. He reached Port 
SaTd in early April 1938, as a fugitive, whose presence 
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was officially ignored by the Egyptian government. 
(He would receive citizenship only in 1954.) 

The last two decades of his life finally brought 
Bayram a measure of financial and social stability, as 
he wrote regularly for a succession of major news¬ 
papers and became a sought-after contributor to newer 
media. He wrote lyrics for Umm Kulthum and other 
leading singers, and produced the popular “Ramadan 
riddles”, while his versions of popular oral epics 
(notably, al-£ahir Baybars) held Egypt’s expanding radio 
audience to their sets. He earned a State Prize for 
Literature in 1960. 

His Diwan was published in two parts (Cairo, 1943, 
1948) during his lifetime, the only version of his pre- 
1940s works to emerge under his own supervision. 
Volumes of his Complete works continue to appear from 
the General Egyptian Book Organisation ( al-A c mal al- 
kamila li-Bayram al-Tunisi, Cairo 1975-), although these 
are not critical editions that take into account discre¬ 
pancies between first and later serial publication of 
his texts. Many partial collections of his poetry and 
makamat have appeared, as have numerous biographies 
and memoires written or edited by his friends, and 
also some of his later audiovisual media scripts. His 
writings in Tunis are collected in Muhammad Salih 
al-Djabirf, Mahmud Bayram al-Tunisi fi ’ l-manja. Haya- 
tuh wa-atharuh , 2 vols. Beirut 1987. 

Bibliography : Ahmad Yusuf Ahmad, Fannan al- 
sha'b. Mahmud Bayram al-Tunisi , Cairo 1962; Yusri 
al- c Azab, Agrfial Bayram. Dirasa fanniyya, Cairo 1981; 
Muhammad Kamil al-Banna, Bayram al-Tunisi kama 
‘ arqftuhu , Cairo 1961; idem, Mahmud Bayram al-Tunisi. 
Kitharat al-adab al-$ha‘bi, Tunis 1980; M. Booth, Bayram 
al-Tunisfs Egypt. Social criticism and narrative strategies , 
Exeter 1990; al-Hay’a al-‘amma li-kusur al-thakafa, 
Bayram al-Tunisi fi dhikra 1893-1996 , Cairo 1996; 
J. Majed, La presse litteraire en Tunisie de 1904 a 1955 , 
Tunis 1979; *Abd al^AlTm al-Kabbam, Mahmud Bay¬ 
ram al-Tunisi 1893-1961 , Cairo 1969. 

(Marilyn Booth) 

al-TUNISI, Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Sulayman, 
Tunisian author of the 19th century (1204- 
74/1789-1857). 

He stemmed from a family of scholars in Tunis, 
his grandfather having been a manuscript copyist who 
had gone on the Pilgrimage to Mecca and had then 
settled at Sennar [see sinnar] in the Sudan, thus 
establishing a family connection between that region, 
Cairo (where Muhammad’s father became nakib al- 
riwak, i.e. superintendent of the Maghribf students at 
al-Azhar) and Tunis. 

Muhammad was born in Tunis in 1204/1789, and 
after studying at al-Azhar, made his way to the Sudan, 
where his father ‘Umar had been at the court of the 
local ruler of Dar Fur [^.u.], ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ahmad, and spent seven and a half years there. He 
then moved to the adjacent region of WadaT [^.z>.], 
and the court of its sultan, Sabun, at Wara, spend¬ 
ing a year and a half there before returning to Tunis, 
after a ten years’ absence, via Tibesti, Fezzan \q.vv] 
and Tripoli, arriving home ca. 1228/1813. 

He subsequently moved to Cairo and entered the 
service of the governor Muhammad ‘AlT Pasha [q.v.], 
serving as a preacher (wd'iz) with an infantry regi¬ 
ment of Ibrahim Pasha’s army in the Morea during 
the Greek Revolt. He then became a translator of 
European medical works at the veterinary college 
established by the ruler at Abu Za‘bal to the north¬ 
east of Cairo, and there met the French scholar Dr. 
Perron, after 1839 Director of the Kasr al-‘Ayn medi¬ 
cal school, where Muhammad al-Tunisi then became 


chief reviser of translations. Alfred von Kremer, who 
first came to Egypt in 1850, commends him warmly 
as one of his teachers in Arabic, and states that he 
was also engaged in the editing and publication of 
various classical Arabic texts, such as the Makamat of 
al-Hann and the Mustatraf of al-IbshThT. He also under¬ 
took revision of the Calcutta text of 1230/1817 of 
the Kamus of al-FTruzabadT, then printed at Bulak in 
1274/1857. In his later years he lectured on hadith 
at the Zaynab mosque, dying at Cairo in 1274/1857, 
according to von Kremer. 

At Perron’s instigation, al-Tunisfs experiences in 
the Sudan and his observations on the land, its peo¬ 
ple and customs, were written down in Arabic in two 
comprehensive works, which Perron then translated 
into French: 

1. Voyage au Darfour par le Cheikh Mohammed Ebn Omar 
el-Tounsy . . . traduit de. VArabe ..., Paris 1845, with its 
Preface by Jomard published separately as Observations 
sur le Voyage au Darfour , suivies d'un vocabulaire de la langue 
des habitants et de remarques sur le Nil-Blanc supmeur , Paris 
1845. Cf. the detailed review of Perron’s work by 
Sedillot, in JA, ser. 4, vol. vii (1846), 522-43. The 
Arabic text was published by Perron in his autograph 
as Tashhidh al-adhhan bi-sirat bilad al J Arab wa ’l-Sudan. 

2. Voyage au Ouaday, par le Cheikh Mohammed Ebn 
Omar el-Tounsy, traduit de VArabe, Paris 1851, again with 
a long Preface by Jomard. The Arabic text, which 
Perron intended to publish, never appeared, and has 
since disappeared. 

Al-Tunisi also translated/wrote two works on botany 
and medicine, see Brockelmann, S II, 749. 

Muhammad al-TunisT was the first to give us full 
and reliable information about important parts of the 
eastern Sudan. On Dar Fur, we had before his time 
only the scanty notes of the explorer W.G. Browne 
and on WadaT a little information gleaned by 
Burckhardt. It was not until several decades later that 
H. Barth and G. Nachtigal were able to visit these 
lands and describe them in more detail in their books. 
There is no reason to doubt al-Tunisfs reliability; 
Perron checked his statements with the help of a num¬ 
ber of people from Dar Fur and WadaT settled in 
Cairo and obtained complete confirmation of them. 
It cannot, however, be denied that there were cer¬ 
tain defects in the Shavkh’s description. A certain lack 
of order in the arrangement of the material, the lack 
of any approach to a regular system, a fondness for 
digression and a disposition to believe much too read¬ 
ily statements about the popular Islam of the coun¬ 
try (e.g. especially about magic) are not as serious 
defects as the fact that he gave no exact geographi¬ 
cal, topographical, statistical and meteorological data 
(cf. thereon the criticisms by Barth, in Reisen und 
Entdeckungen in Nord- und Centralafrika, iii, Berlin 1859, 
525 ff., and Nachtigal, in Petermanns Geogr. Mitteil., xxi 
[1875], 176, and in Sahara und Sudan , Leipzig 1889, 
iii, p. viii). Nevertheless, al-Tunisfs two works form 
an important source for the ethnographical, cultural, 
and political conditions in the lands of the eastern 
Sudan through which he travelled. In conclusion, it 
should be emphasised that the Shaykh’s two books 
supplement one another; the much larger work on 
WadaT also contains a good deal of information about 
Dar Fur. 

Bibliography: The main source for Muhammad 
al-TunisT and his family is his own two travel books, 
esp. his autobiography in ch. 1 of his Voyage au 
Darfour, 1-25. See also BaghdadT, Idah al-maknun, i, 
408; von Kremer, Aegypten, Leipzig 1863, ii, 324; 
Sarkis, Mu c dj_am, n.p. 1683; Brockelmann, II 2 , 643, 
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S II, 748-9; Dj amal al-Dln al-Shayyal, in Bull. Fac. 
of Arts, Cairo Univ ., ii (1944), 179-221; Kahhala, 
Mu’alltfin , xi, 82-3; Zirikli, A'lam 2 , vii, 209. 

(M. Streck*) 

al-TUNISI, Shaykh Zayn al- c AbidIn, Tunisian 
scholar ( Jl . in the first half of the 19th century) who 
travelled in the Sudan and wrote on Dar Fur and 
Wadaf [q.vv.\. 

He was an AzharT by training who in 1818 or 
1819 set out for the Sudan and spent some ten years 
there. From Sennar [see sinnar] and Kordofan [<7.27.] 
he went to Dar Fur and Wadaf, returning eventually 
via Fezzan to Tunis. He recorded his experiences and 
observations there in an Arabic work of modest length 
which was translated into Turkish and thence into 
German by G. Rosen as Das Buck des Sudan oder Reisen 
des Scheich fain el-Abidin in Nigritien, Leipzig 1847 (cf. 
ZDMG, ii [1848], 482). 

The importance of his book lies in the description 
of the state of civilisation and organisation of society 
in Dar Fur and Wadaf. We are told of the court life, 
of the soldiers, a campaign, the natives, slaves and 
negroes, of trade, superstitions, a wedding, etc. These 
interesting notes are an important supplement to the 
far fuller description of Muhammad al-Tunisf [q.v.]. 
Noteworthy is an account of excavations made by 
Zayn al- c Abidfn with the permission of the sultan of 
Wadaf in ruins near the capital (47-9, 61-75). Zayn 
al-'Abidfn left Wadaf just as a change on the throne 
took place; the name ‘Abd al- c Azfm given in Rosen’s 
translation for the new ruler (108) should be emended 
to c Abd al-'Azfz (cf. G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
Leipzig 1889, iii, 284, where an ‘Abd al-'Azfz, grand¬ 
son of Sabun, ruler of Dar Fur, is mentioned). 

Bibliography : See that to al-tOnisI, muhammad 
b. c umar. (M. Streck*) 

TUNISIA, a region of the northeastern part 
of the Maghrib. In mediaeval Islamic times it com¬ 
prised essentially the province of Ifrfkiya [g-.y.]. Under 
the Ottomans, the Regency of Tunis was formed in 
the late 10th/16th century, continuing under local 
Beys with substantial independence from Istanbul until 
the establishment of the French Protectorate in 1881, 
which in turn gave way in 1957 to the present fully 
independent Tunisian Republic. 

I. Geography, demography and economy 

(a) Geography 

(b) Demography and economy 

II. History 

(a) The pre-Islamic period 

(b) The Islamic period up to ca. 1500 

(c) The period from ca. 1500 to 1881 

(d) The period of the Protectorate and the estab¬ 
lishment of independent Tunisia 

(e) Bourguiba and after 

III. Religious life 

IV. Languages 

V. Modem literature 

VI. The status of women 

I. Geography, Demography and Economy. 

(a) Geography. 

Tunisia, situated between 6° and 9° degrees of lon¬ 
gitude east, and between 32° and 37° degrees of lat¬ 
itude north, has an area of 162,155 km 2 . Bordered 
by Algeria (Department of Constantine) the full length 
of its western frontier, it is bounded to the south by 
the Sahara and, in the far south-east, by Libya (Tri- 
politania). The Mediterranean washes its northern and 
eastern coasts, which are low-lying for the most part. 
The climate is generally moderately hot, but levels of 
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precipitation vary' considerably according to the region 
and even from year to year; in a country sandwiched 
between the sea and the Sahara, variations in latitude, 
and to an even greater extent in altitude, are a deter¬ 
minant factor in the fluctuations of rainfall. The relief 
is in fact very varied, although average altitudes are 
relatively low; the chains of mountains, continuation 
and conclusion of those of Algeria, impose a general 
south-west/north-east orientation. 

To the north-west, towards Algeria, the mountains 
of Khroumiria [see khumayr] and the Mogods, lime¬ 
stone and sandstone, rarely exceed 1,000 m/3,280 
feet in altitude; subject to heavy rainfall, covered with 
oaks or with scrub, they contain zinc and iron mines 
(Douaria). They follow the coast where they blend, 
beyond the little port of Tabarka [see tabarka] into 
the dunes of the Nefza, Cap Negre and the little 
peninsula of Cap Serrat. To the east, they fall away 
gradually towards the hills surrounding the alluvial 
plains of Bizerta and of Mateur, both well irrigated 
and sustaining abundant corn-crops. The lake of 
Bizerta, connected to the sea via a channel, consti¬ 
tutes an ideal deep water roadstead vis-a-vis the nearby 
island of Sicily. Further to the east, the Ra*s Sfdf 
‘All al-Makkf, above Porto Farina (Qhdr al-milh), is the 
northern limit of the Gulf of Tunis, which is silted 
up by the alluvial deposits of the Medjerda and Wadi 
Miliane. The peninsula of Carthage, formerly an island, 
is joined to the continent by an isthmus which sep¬ 
arates the Sebkha el-Riana from the lake of Tunis; 
the lake, below which is situated the capital, Tunis 
[see Tunis], is connected to the sea via the channel 
of La Goulette {Halk al-Wad). 

The Medjerda, which traverses northern Tunisia 
from west to east, is Tunisia’s only genuine river; 
while the water level is low in the summer, from 
November to April the river is in flood, deep and 
muddy. Its lower course (Medjez el-Bab, Tebourba) 
is separated by the gorges of Testour from its mid¬ 
dle course, where it drains the broad alluvial basin 
of the Dakhla (region of Souk el-Arba and of Souk 
el-Khemis), as rich in cereals and pasturage as the 
nearby limestone hills of Beja. Its valley is bounded 
to the north by the calcareous mountains of Bejaoua 
and of Teboursouk, while to the south the very uneven 
relief of central and western Tunisia features alter¬ 
nation of calcareous outcrops and great plains, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Saharan Atlas of Algeria. Tributaries 
of the Medjerda (Wadi Mellegue, W. Tessa, W. Siliana) 
and W. Miliane (plains of the Fahs and of Mornag), 
discharge directly or indirectly into the Gulf of Tunis. 

To the south of the Haut-Tell is situated the most 
striking mountainous feature: the “Tunisian Dorsal” 
extends from the outskirts of Tebessa [< q.v .] to Dj . 
Zaghouan (1,293 m/4,240 feet, 45 km/27 miles from 
Tunis) and as far as Dj. Re^as and Bou-Kornine; it 
includes the highest summits: Chambi (1.544 m/5,064 
feet) and Semama in the Byzacene range, the massif 
of Mactar, the Serdj, the Bargou, the Fkorine in the 
Zeugitane range. But it permits relatively easy commu¬ 
nication with the south, via numerous cols or passes, 
in particular the major Ksour-Sbiba corridor; however, 
the watercourses which flow along the southern versant, 
such as Wadis Merguellil, Zeroud, El Hatob (which 
irrigates the plain of Gamouda), subject to a very ir¬ 
regular, even intermittent, climatic regime, tend to 
lose such water as they contain in the salt basins 
known as Sebkhas |see sabkha]: S. Kelbia and S. Sidi 
El-Hani for example, in the plain of Kairouan, where 
the steppe-land begins. Its only urban areas besides 
Kairouan [see al-kayrawan) are situated at the outlets 
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to the passes of the Dorsal: Sbeitla, Kasserine and 
Feriana. But, still more desert-like towards the south 
on account of increasingly meagre rainfall, it comes 
to an end, after Gafsa [see kafsa] and the rich phos¬ 
phate deposits of Metlaoui and Redeyef, in the depres¬ 
sion of the Chotts [see shatt] (Ch. El-Gharsa at -25 
m/-82 feet, Ch. El-Djerid, Ch. El-Fedjedj enclosed 
by the Dj. Cherb and the Dj. Tebaga), at the oases 
of the Djerid (Tozeur, Nefta), a rich date-producing 
area, and at those, of Nefzaoua (Kebili, Douz), where 
the Sahara begins. Further to the south-east, the lime¬ 
stone Dj. Dahar (400/600 m/1,300 to 1,970 feet), 
with the massif of Matmata [see matmata], is just the 
eastern rim of a vast Saharan basin. 

(R. Brunschwig) 

(b) Demography and economy. 

Tunisia is the smallest of the states of the Ma gh rib. 
In terms of population (8,785,700 inhabitants accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1994; see further below), it is 
ranked third among the countries of the region, after 
Algeria and Morocco but before Libya and Mauritania. 
A land of plains, hills and mountains, Tunisia is never¬ 
theless the least mountainous state of the Ma gh rib. It 
is also less well endowed than Algeria with reserves 
of oil and natural gas, and much poorer than Morocco 
in terms of fluvial hydraulic resources. 

But in other respects Tunisia enjoys numerous 
advantages, in particular its openness towards the 
Mediterranean world and Europe and its rate of lit¬ 
eracy which is the highest in the Maghrib, more than 
90% in the towns and more than 70% in the coun¬ 
tryside. Investment in education has facilitated the 
formation of a substantial elite of cadres in all areas; 
some have gone in search of employment to the coun¬ 
tries of the Gulf, or have settled in Europe or North 
America, as employment opportunities for intellectu¬ 
als have become perceptibly fewer over recent years. 

Furthermore, unlike Algeria and Morocco, and on 
account of its much less uneven and less mountain¬ 
ous terrain, Tunisia experienced waves of foreign 
penetration by the Phoenicians and then the Romans, 
followed by total Islamisation and Arabisation. This 
occupation by Mediterranean civilisations is also related 
to the importance of Tunisia’s maritime frontages, 
especially that which extends from Bizerta to Djerba. 
This accounts for the fact that the eastern frontage is 
more densely populated than all the rest of the coun¬ 
try, even though it is less humid than north-western 
Tunisia, or than the Haut-Tell. 

Estimated at 1,200,000 inhabitants in 1881, with 
an average density of 7.3 per square km, the popu¬ 
lation of Tunisia has increased sevenfold, reaching a 
figure of 8,785,700 in 1994 with an average density 
of 53.6 inhabitants to the km 2 . Annual growth in pop¬ 
ulation, which reached 2.6% in 1966, has been reduced 
as a result of family planning policy, and was calcu¬ 
lated at 1.7% in 1994. 

The distribution of the population is very uneven: 
densities are higher in the more humid north than 
in the central steppes or in the Sahara to the south. 
But the more rapid development of the eastern lit¬ 
toral regions, in all respects, is responsible for the 
increase in population density there, and for the evo¬ 
lution of the country’s major cities: the urban popu¬ 
lation represented 61% of the total population in 1994. 
The densely populated eastern littoral has reached an 
average of 90 inhabitants to the km 2 , and comprises 
most of the country’s towns, including the largest: 
Tunis, Sfax, Bizerte-Menzel-Bourguiba, Sousse, Gabes, 
etc. The Tunisian interior, much less urbanised, less 
populated and more rural, with densities varying 


between 30 and 60 inhabitants to the km 2 , was for¬ 
merly a land of semi-nomadic tribes; completely seden- 
tarised today, it has become an agricultural region 
where orchards and market gardens predominate. 
Saharan Tunisia, formerly a region of nomadism and 
transhumance, is likewise currently fully sedentarised, 
deriving income primarily from oasis agriculture cen¬ 
tred on the date-palm; from mining, especially of phos¬ 
phates; and from the development of tourism. At the 
apex of the urban pyramid stands Tunis, the capital, 
with more than three times the population of the 
country’s second city, Sfax [see safakus]. 

On account of demographic growth and meagre 
progress in agricultural productivity, Tunisia, once 
dubbed the “granary of Rome” is now permanently 
deficient in cereals, meat and dairy products. Com¬ 
modities such as olive oil, dates and citrus fruits are 
in surplus, but even the production of these is sub¬ 
ject to major fluctuations on account of variations in 
rainfall. The exportable surplus of citrus fruits is in 
decline (which is not the case in Morocco, for exam¬ 
ple), on account of urban and touristic development 
at the expense of orchards, the insufficiency of under¬ 
ground reserves of water and the lack of adequate 
dams. Levels of livestock do not cover the country’s 
needs, and Tunisia imports dairy and meat deriva¬ 
tives on a regular basis. Fishing, concentrated on the 
eastern littoral, and especially at Sfax, in the Gulf of 
Gabes and in the Sahel, having reached and exceeded 
100,000 tonnes in the mid-1980s, has declined and 
is in a state of continuing stagnation, having fallen 
to a figure of 84,000 tonnes in 1993. This decline is 
due in particular to over-exploitation of marine re¬ 
sources and to chemical pollution, resulting from the 
discharge of industrial waste and sewage into the sea. 
In all, agricultural exports represent no more than 
two-thirds of the level of food imports. Furthermore, 
despite the inadequacy of food production, what is 
being seen is a constant decline of the rural popula¬ 
tion which accounted for 70% of the total population 
in 1936, but only 39% according to the 1994 census. 

Industry remains weak, despite recent progress, and 
remains concentrated in the urban centres of the east¬ 
ern littoral, in particular at Tunis, at Bizerta-Menzel- 
Bourguiba, in the cities of the Sahel, Sfax and Gabes, 
etc., as well as in some less-centralised locations in 
the interior such as Beja, Kasserine and Kairouan. 

The industrial base is feeble and inadequate; mineral 
resources are certainly diversified, but are limited, and 
in decline where metallic minerals are concerned. Only 
the phosphates of the Gabes region are in relatively 
abundant supply, but this industry is suffering as a 
result of stagnation of the international trade in phos¬ 
phates: production has declined from 6 million tonnes 
in the mid-1980s to 4.3 millions today. Tunisia is 
attempting to compensate for this stagnation by devel¬ 
oping sub-contracting industries such as textiles and 
leather, but even in this field competition is intense. 

The development of the tourism sector, since the 
early 1960s, has afforded a partial compensation for 
industrial stagnation. Tunisian tourism is almost entirely 
resort-centred and is concentrated on the littoral from 
Cap-Bon to Nabeul-Hammamet, in the Sahel of Sousse 
and of Monastir, at Djerba and in the oases. The 
sector has experienced uninterrupted development: in 
1994 the 152,933 tourist beds were split between 
53,000 in the Sahel of Sousse and of Monastir, 40,000 
in the region of Nabeul-Hammamet, 30,000 to 32,000 
in the south-east, at Djerba and at Zarzis, 60,000 in 
the oases of the south-west, plus some 6,000 beds in 
the north, especially at Tabarka and Bizerte. Tourism 
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has led to the proliferation of airports in the vicinity 
of tourist centres, including Tabarka; but while the 
airports of Tunis, of Monastir and of Djerba are very 
profitable, the same does not apply to Tabarka, which 
does business only in the summer season. 

Economic development and mobility of population 
have led to increased dynamism in the movement of 
merchandise and of people. It is a fact that railways 
have experienced little expansion since Independence 
and remain virtually dormant, with the exception of 
the Sfax-Gafsa-Gabes commercial routes, but the net¬ 
work of tarred roads has been substantially developed 
and links all regions of the country: a single dual¬ 
carriageway autoroute has been constructed from Tunis 
to Msaken, a distance of some 150 km/93 miles, the 
Tunis-Bizerta autoroute project is in the planning stage 
and there is talk of extending the north-south high¬ 
way from Msaken to Sfax, although this is unlikely 
to be seen in the near future. 

All in all, Tunisia has experienced major changes 
since Independence. Education has become univer¬ 
sally available both in towns and in the countryside, 
for boys and girls alike (see VI. below); and a net- j 
work of roads has made the majority of areas acces- i 
sible. Industry, tourism and various services have 
experienced significant development almost everywhere, j 
Although this development has not yet succeeded in j 
erasing regional or social disparities, there can be no 
doubting the fact that Tunisia is a country on the 
move. 
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Handbooks, Tunisia , London 1945; Guides Bleus, 
Tunisie , Paris. More recent works include P. Birot 
and J. Dresch, La Mediterranee et le Moyen-Orient. I. 
La Mediterranee occidental , Paris 1953; J. Despois, La 
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(Hafedh Sethom) 

II. History. 

(a) The pre-Islamic period. 

The Berbers and Carthage. Tunisia was a gateway to j 
the Ma gh rib for peoples of the Mediterranean coast- : 
lands, and in the early historical period was popu- j 
lated by nomadic and sedentary Berbers tribally i 
organised. Its coastlands early attracted Phoenician j 
voyagers, lured by possibilities of commerce with the 
West, and these founded ports and trading posts. It 
seems that they established themselves on the site of 
Utica towards the end of the first millennium; then, 
in 814 B.C. according to the Greek tradition, Carthage 
was founded by men from Tyre. Recent archaeolog¬ 
ical investigations have, however, tended to reduce ! 
the gap between this early date and that of the old¬ 
est remains so far found (see M. Vegas, op. cit. in 
Bibl., 213-14). 

In the 6th century B.C. Carthage controlled the sea 
routes and dominated the Western Mediterranean. Be¬ 
fore annexing southern Spain, its empire stretched as 
far as Sardinia and Corsica, the Balearic Islands, Malta 
and western Sicily, where there was incessant warfare \ 
in the 5th and 4th centuries with the Greek colonies I 
of eastern Sicily. In the Ma gh rib. Punic colonies dotted ! 
the length of the coast, and around Carthage, its aris- | 
tocracy held estates in the hinterland as far as Cape j 
Bon and the Tunisian Sahel. It was control of the Mcdi- I 
terranean which was the pivot of the Punic-Roman war- 1 


fare and which made the name of Hannibal famous. 
Abandoning Sicily in 264 B.C., the Carthaginians fell 
back in three phases, ending with the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.C. Yet despite the transformation 
of Carthaginian territory in northeastern Tunisia into 
a Roman province, for a century, Rome showed hardly 
any real interest in the Ma gh rib. 

The Roman province. The fall of Carthage did not 
affect the advance of civilisation and there spread a 
mixture of cultures, beliefs, technical and artistic trends 
of Semitic, Egyptian, Greek and Hellenistic origin. A 
good number of towns continued to be administered 
by Suffetes and the Roman population there contin¬ 
ued to worship Ba c al Hammon and Tanith, although 
the first deity was assimilated to Saturn and the second 
to Juno. The language of culture, Punic, co-existed with 
the Libyan vernacular of the province as also in the 
Numidian kingdom of Massinissa and Micipsa, dom¬ 
inant there and in southern Tunisia in the 2nd century 
B.C.; the two languages persisted in the countryside 
till the end of Roman domination, and a number of 
techniques inherited from the Punic period, notably in 
architecture, remained long after the Muslim conquest. 

In 46 B.C. Julius Caesar inaugurated a new pol¬ 
icy, annexing the Numidian kingdom and creating a 
Roman colony at Carthage. This soon became the 
capital of the Roman province of Africa, the richest 
and most important of the provinces of the Ma gh rib. 
Once colonies were founded, from the beginning of 
the 2nd century A.D., Roman municipal institutions 
were conferred upon the indigenous towns, favouring, 
with the spread of education, the integration of peo¬ 
ples. This century also saw a great economic advance, 
as in the production of ceramics and in agriculture, 
so that the province for long supplied Rome with 
part of its corn and exported olive oil in quantity. 
Social mobility allowed the descendants of decurions, 
notables of varying degrees of richness on whom the 
prosperity of the towns depended, to rise into the 
nobility; as knights, they took part in the Empire’s 
administration and as senators, they sat in the Senate 
at Rome and attained the highest civil and military 
positions. Finally, urbanisation grew considerably, as 
the ruins of innumerable tow'ns attest, many of Punic 
or Numidian origin and with names hardly changed 
much today, e.g. Carthage, Dougga, Bulla Regia, Mac- 
tor and Sbeitla. Towards the end of the century, the 
rise of the African dynasty of the Severi (193-235) 
marked the province’s apogee. 

It probably felt the effects of the great crisis of the 
Roman w'orld (235-85), but was spared in large mea¬ 
sure the troubles and problems of the Later Empire. 
The restoration of monuments and the manufacture 
in large quantities of mosaics which adorned the houses 
of the rich in the 4th century show that the province 
still retained a great deal of its economic prosperity. 
At the same time, the spread of Christianity and the 
richness of Christian literature in Latin showed both 
the power of the Church and the vitality of Romano- 
African culture, one to which the personality and work 
of St. Augustine gave a last brilliant flame. There were, 
however, some religious problems, notably that of the 
Donatist schism, and the western part of the province, 
especially, was affected by social troubles. 

The period from Rome to the appearance oj Islam. In 429 
the Vandals pushed ahead of the other Germanic 
peoples who overran the eastern parts of the Roman 
Empire, establishing themselves in Spain and then 
embarking for Africa under their king Genseric, who 
wits both vigorous and intelligent. They finally settled 
in the eastern part of the Ma gh rib, annexed the islands 
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and dominated the Western Mediterranean. The cultu¬ 
ral contribution of the Vandals was very modest, but 
archaeology does not confirm the bad reputation of 
their name, since neither the commerce nor the agri¬ 
cultural prosperity of the province showed any obvious 
decline. The unwise actions, incompetence and anti- 
Catholic excesses of Genseric’s successors contributed, 
together with successive waves of attack by nomadic 
and mountain-dwelling Berbers of the south and west 
of the province, to the fall of the Vandal kingdom. 

An expedition launched in 533 allowed the Emperor 
Justinian, considering himself as the heir of Rome, to 
“reconquer” Africa. The Byzantines endeavoured to 
restore the administrative structure and to reinvigo¬ 
rate the economy, but the permanent menace of the 
Berber tribes forced them to adopt a defensive mili¬ 
tary policy and construct numerous fortresses which 
commanded possible invasion routes. The burden of 
taxation, numerous administrative or military failures 
and official corruption, provoking tensions and out¬ 
breaks, prepared the way for the ruin of the province, 
helped on by the Arab invasion of 647, although it 
was not until 698 that the incomers took control of 
Carthage. 
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du Nord, 4 vols., 3rd ed. Paris 1928-9; P. Romanelli, 
Storia delle province romane dell’Africa, Rome 1959; 
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thago. Grabungen 1987-1988, in MDAI, Rom. Abt. 
xlvi (1989), 209-59; P.A. Fevrier, Approches du Maghreb 
romain, 2 vols. Aix-en-Provence 1989-90; G.-Ch. 
Picard, La civilisation de VAfrique romaine, 2nd ed. Paris 
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(b) The Islamic period up to ca. 1500. 

In early Islamic times, the land known only since 
the post-Regency period as Tunisia was known as 
Ifrikiya; see therefore ifrikiya on the origin of the 
term and the geographical extent of the region in 
early Islamic times. 

As a part of Africa with an advanced civilisation, 
the presence of man is attested there from very early 
times, with various names in historic times for the 
inhabitants: Lebu and Libyes or Barbaroi for the Greeks, 
whence the name Berbers, and Mauri and Numidii for 
the Romans; the Berbers themselves called themselves 
Imazighen (sing. Amazigh) “proud ones” or “proud ones 
of the West”. The Arabs retained the term Barbar and 
called the whole of North Africa the Bilad al-Maghrib 
[see al-maghrib] . Three Arab texts on the Berbers 
have recently been edited, a compendium ( madfmtf) 
comprising, in chronological order, the K. Shawahid 
al-dflla wa 3 l-a c ydn ft mashahid al-islam wa ’l-buldan by 
Abu Bakr b. al-'Arab! (d. 543/1149), the K. al-Ansab 
of Ibn *Abd al-Halfm (8th/14th century) and the 
anonymous K. Majakhir al-Barbar (probably 8th/14th 
century) (ed. Muh. YaTa, Madrid 1996). The work 
of M. Shatzmiller [see mafakhir al-barbar] seems to 
close a long-standing controversy over the identity of 
the work’s author. The conquering Arabs also found 
Rum, i.e. Byzantine Greeks and Hellenised elements, 
and Afarika, romanised Berbers and Jews, who had 
possibly made their way westwards after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple in A.D. 73. 

The Arab invasions 

At the moment when the Arabs appeared, Ifrikiya 


was one of the last Byzantine provinces, and the most 
western one, to fall into Arab hands. The new' invaders 
arrived, however, by the land route linking Egypt with 
North Africa; they had the same way of life as the 
Berbers, and unlike the preceding rulers, the Byzan¬ 
tines, first installed themselves in the interior of Tunisia, 
whilst the coastlands remained still in Byzantine hands. 

The conquest of Ifrikiya was slow and full of turns 
of fortune and reverses. The Arabs were far from their 
home bases, and the caliph Umar is reported to have 
been reluctant to embark on the campaign, the dangers 
of this distance being expressed in the phrase Ifrikiya 
tufarrik , whilst a spurious hadxth said that “the Berbers 
have taken nine-tenths of humanity’s stock of anger” 
(cf. Miquel, La geographic humaine , iv, 61, after al-Makdis! 
and Ibn al-Faklh). Whereas the campaigns in the Near 
East had been completed in a dozen or so years, the 
pacification of North Africa took 50 years to accom¬ 
plish. Uthman took up the attack again, and entrusted 
4 Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sarh [see ‘abd allah b. sa'd] 
with the task, who won a great victory over the 
Patricius Gregory at Subaytila (Sufetula) in 28/647; 
the latter was killed, and the Arabs exacted a trib¬ 
ute of 300 gold talents. But this was a hollow vic¬ 
tory, given the tenacity of Berber resistance; the Arabs 
led further expeditions, but always withdrew afterward 
to Tripoli tania. 

In 45/665 Mu'awiya b. Hudaydj left Egypt with 
a force of 20,000 men and joined up with the troops 
in Tripolitania under Ukba b. Nafi* [q.v.], but despite 
successful raids on Hadrumeta (Sousse), Hippo Dyar- 
rithus (Bizerta) and Djarba, the Arabs did not remain. 
In 50/670 another expedition by c Ukba ended with 
the foundation of al-Kayrawan [q.v.\, the first point of 
anchorage in a hostile environment. In 62/681 Ukba 
returned to the West, and reportedly reached the dis¬ 
tant ocean, but on his return was attacked and killed 
at Tahuda near Biskra by Kusayla [ q.v .] or Kasfla, 
chief of the Awraba of the Baranis [q.v.] confederation. 
Kusayla held firm for several years, but was finally 
killed by an army under Zuhayr b. Kays al-BalawT 
in 67/686. The Berbers submitted, but by no means 
finally. 

Resistance was now taken up by a woman, Dahiya 
or Dihya, etc., called in the Arabic sources the Kahina 
[q.v.] or “priestess”, from the tribe of Djarawa, a tribe 
of the Berber Zanata related to the Butr confedera¬ 
tion in the eastern Aures. This heroine’s identity has 
been much discussed: pagan, according to Sa c d Zaghlul 
‘Abd al-Hamld; Jewish, according to H.Z. Hirschberg, 
A history of the Jews of North Africa , i, Leiden 1974, and 
P. Sebag, Histoire des juifs d’Afrique du Nord, Paris 1991; 
or Christian, as M. Talbi tends to believe, a Romanised 
Berber, see his ET art. and Un nouveau fragment de 
Vhistoire de VOccident musulman ( 62-196/682-812 ), Vepopee 
d’al-Kahina, in CT , lxxiii [1971], 19-52. She would 
accordingly have been Christian rather than Jewish, 
even though her tribe may w'ell have been Judaised, 
as Ibn Khaldun affirms, and converted to Christian¬ 
ity, a reflection of the racial and religious diversity of 
North Africa. This is how Abdelmajid Hannoum has 
set forth his theory in Historiography, mythology and memory 
in modem North Africa, in SI, lxxxv [1997], 85-131 and 
Myth and mythmaking in French historiography of North Africa, 
in Hesper'is-Thamuda (1996). He concludes that we have 
here a myth regarding North African origins which 
has played an important role in building up Maghrib! 
nationalism. 

The crises in the East of the caliphate delayed the 
Arab reaction, but Hassan b. al-NVman [^.tJ.], after 
some checks, finally expelled the Byzantines in 79/698 
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and defeated the Kahina. The question of the revolts 
of the Berber tribes has evoked the question whether 
it is possible to group them according to their modes 
of life, attempted by R.W. Bulliett in his Botr et Bardnes: 
hypotheses sur Vhistoire des Berberes, in Annales ESC ', xxxvi/1 
[1981], 104-16, suggesting that the Butr were camel 
nomads and the Baranis sedentary mountain people, 
a brilliant reconstruction which brings out the rela¬ 
tionship between their appellations—relating to their 
clothing—their technological level and their religious J 
tendencies. 

After the Kahina’s defeat, the Berbers themselves 
went on to participate in the conquest of the rest of 
the Ma gh rib and then of Spain. Though master of 
Carthage, Hassan preferred to lay out a misr , a mil¬ 
itary encampment-town, at Tunis [g.v.], a small, nearby 
Numidian town, more sheltered by the sea; but for 
the moment, this was overshadowed by Kayrawan, 
the uncontested capital of the new province of the ! 
Arab empire. 

Ifnkiya in the age of the Arab governors 

Governors were sent out from the Umayyad cap¬ 
ital of Damascus and then by the ‘Abbasids from 
‘Irak, with 22 of these in almost a century (84-184/705- 
800). One of these, Musa b. Nusayr [ 7 . 0 .], was to j 
complete the overrunning of the Ma gh rib, whilst his 
lieutenant Tarik b. Ziyad [q.v.\ began the conquest 
of Spain. See on the period in general, Hichem Djait, j 
in Hist, de la Tunisie , ii, Le Moyen-Age, Tunis 1960, 11- 
97, repr. in La wildya d*Ifnkiya an IV/ VIII e stick, in SI, 
xxvii [1967], 77-121, xxviii, 11-97, and idem, LAfrique 
arabe au VIII e siecle., in Annales ESC, xxviii [May-June I 
1973],600-11. 

Amongst the many studies on the Arabisation and 
Islamisation of Ifnkiya and the rest of the Ma gh rib, 
see the older article by W. Margais, Comment LAfrique 
du Nord a ete arabisee ?, in AI EG Alger , iv [1938], 1-22, 
and more recently, M. Brett, The spread of Islam in Egypt 
and North Africa , in idem (ed.), Northern Africa, Islam and 
modernization , London 1973, and Bulliett, Conversion to 
Islam in the medieval period , an essay in quantitative history, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1979. 

As for Kayrawan, this needs to be placed in a 
wider context, as the fourth garrison city founded, 
after Basra, Kufa and Fustat in the East, on the model j 
of the Prophet’s installation at Medina, so that it j 
became, like them, a dar al-hi^ra, in which Muslims j 
could follow, in complete security, the precepts of the • 
faith. Firstly, the site of the mosque and the dar al- j 
imdra were chosen, and then lots of land, khitat, dis- j 
tributed to the various tribes making up the army. ! 
These provisional arrangements of the misr developed | 
into a genuine city, and the difficulties encountered ! 
and endured explain why it soon became considered ! 
as the fourth holiest city of Islam after Mecca, Medina 
and Jerusalem. According to the chroniclers, a high j 
number of famous Successors settled there, which in- j 
creased its prestige and aura of sanctity. The Umayyad \ 
governors had difficulty establishing their authority i 
over the province, but an administration on the model j 
of Damascus gradually evolved and links with the cap- I 
ital of the empire were kept up through the for- j 
warding of' part of the land tax and of slaves, much j 
appreciated in the East. j 

This first phase of Ifnkiyan history lasted lor almost ! 
a century, punctuated by politico-religious outbreaks ; 
and struggles, especially as the Berbers became par- I 
tisans of Kharidjism, which entered the province from ; 
Tripolitania and the Djabal Nafusa, with outbreaks j 
between 123/740 and 155/771. These egalitarian rig- I 
orists, expelled from Kayrawan, founded dissident states | 


in the central and farther Maghrib. See especially, on 
Kharidjism as it developed on the isle of Djarba [q.v] 
and the southern zone of the Ma gh rib, al-ibadiyya 
and sufriyya. 2 . 

The Aghlabid amirate 

One of the last governors sent out from the East, 
al-Aghlab b. Salim al-Tamlml, was at the origin of 
the first autonomous dynasty in Ifnkiya, that of his 
son Ibrahim, appointed governor by Hartin al-Rashld 
in 184/800. His family benefited from their distance 
from the capital Ba gh dad, as had the lines of the 
Fihrids, and especially the Muhallabids, before them. 

The Aghlabid principality flourished. The amirs 
were great builders, and Kayrawan became one of 
the most brilliant centres of the Muslim West. The 
Great Mosque of ‘Ukba was enlarged and surrounded 
by ramparts, whilst its water supply, in basins, excited 
the admiration of the geographers and of travellers. 
The ‘Iraki model was followed in other places. Ibrahim 
I founded al-‘Abbasiyya, recalling his allegiance to the 
caliphs, 3 km/2 miles from Kayrawan, on the model 
of a!-‘Askar, the royal residence near Fustat in Egypt 
(133/750), whilst the second A gh labid capital founded 
at al-Rakkada [</.?;.] in 263/876 echoed the Tulunid 
one of al-KataT in Egypt. Caliphal institutions were 
copied—a vizier, hudjdjab, c ummal, kultab , often Chris¬ 
tians, formed the administration and collected revenues. 
The amir had a personal guard of black slaves, anal¬ 
ogous to the caliph’s Turks. A mixed society grew up 
in the towns, comprising Berbers, the Rum, the Afdrika, 
Arabs from Syria and ‘Irak, Persians from Khurasan, 
etc., whilst Jews and Christians continued to form 
part of this society (cf. J. Cuoq, Veglise dAfrique du 
nord des origines au XII 1 sticle, Paris 1974). 

The Aghlabids attracted scholars and literary men 
to their court and founded a bayl al-hikma on the 
Baghdad model. Physicians from the East founded a 
local school of medicine in Kayrawan. Malikism 
became the dominant legal school there, with such 
leaders as Asad b. al-Furat (d. 214/829) and Sahnun 
(d. 240/854 [< 7 .^.]). The latter’s Mudawwana became 
“the Vulgate of North African Malikism”; cf. malikiyya 
and Sa‘d Ghrab, Ibn Arafa et le malikisme en Afrique du 
nord, 2 vols. Tunis 1992-6. 

The Aghlabid amirs were equally active outside their 
capitals, and towns like Tunis, Sousse, Monastic and 
Sfax benefited from their works. Thus the great mosque 
of Tunis was enlarged, the ramparts strengthened and 
palaces built extra muros to the north and west of the 
town. The coastal defences were strengthened by the 
building of ribals |^.r;.], the best preserved today being 
those of Monastir and Sousse. Assured of their hold 
on the country, the amirs undertook the conquest of 
Sicily from 212/827 onwards [see sikjlliya] and Sar¬ 
dinia [see sardaniya], secured a foothold on the coast 
of southern Italy and even raided Rome in 232/846. 
Ifnkiya was thus prosperous during their century’s 
rule, but it could not stand aside from the SunnI-Shl‘I 
struggles of the ensuing period [sec further, aghlabids]. 

The Fa timid caliphate 

The da e I Abu ‘Abd Allah al-San‘anI won over the 
Kutama \q.v .j Berbers of Kabylia to the cause of his 
master, the Mahdl ‘Ubayd Allah, who claimed to be 
a descendant of the seventh Shl‘I Imam Isma‘Tl. In 
297/909 the Mahdl seized Kayrawan and expelled 
the last Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah III, whose reputation 
had already been sullied through his cruelties. ‘Ubayd 
Allah, now styled amir al-rmiminln ,, henceforth controlled 
the central and eastern Maghrib and, especially, the 
trans-Saharan routes which conveyed gold from the 
West African sources, thus being able to build up a 
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powerful army and navy. Two years after his appear¬ 
ance in Ifrfkiya, c Ubayd Allah founded a maritime 
capital, al-Mahdiyya [q.v], as a base for his intended 
Mediterranean policy, and during his 24-year reign 
carried on warfare against the Byzantines and the two 
caliphates of Cordova and Ba gh dad. A fine palace, a 
suk and an arsenal were built within the ramparts, 
and the court of al-Mahdiyya attracted scholars, physi¬ 
cians, poets and litterateurs. 

But ShfT proselytising activities provoked a resur¬ 
gence of North African Kharidjism, with various 
revolts, the gravest of which was that of Abu Yazfd 
“the man on the donkey”, a native of the Djarfd and 
representative of the Nukkariyya [see al-nukkar] sect 
amongst the Zanata Berbers, which affected the region 
between the Aures and Kayrawan in 323-34/934-45. 
With peace restored, Isma'fl al Mansur returned to 
Kayrawan and founded nearby his new residence 
of Sabra al-Mansuriyya [q.v] in 337/948, which as¬ 
sumed the role of capital, previously supplanted by 
al-Mahdiyya. 

Still aiming at the conquest of the East, al-Mu c izz 
made his power felt throughout the Mediterranean. 
An army from Ifrfkiya conquered as far west as Fas, 
and in 359/969 his freedman Djawhar [i q.v .] seized 
Egypt and founded al-Kahira [q.v] to the north of 
Fustat. AI-Mu*izz left Ifrfkiya and entrusted its govern¬ 
ment to his lieutenant Buluggm b. Zfrf. See further, 

FATIMIDS. 

The Zlrids 

For the first time since the Arab conquest, Ifrfkiya 
was now governed by Berbers, the Zfrids being 
Sanhadja [ q.v.] Berbers from the central Maghrib who 
had helped crush the revolt of Abu Yazfd. For some 
time they resided in their own centre of Ashfr [q.v.], 
then left for Kayrawan and then al-Mahdiyya. The 
land had revived after the Kharidjite revolts, and 
Kayrawan functioned once more as the intellectual 
and economic capital of the province. But Zirid power 
was weakened by military operations required against 
the pro-Umayyad Zanata and the pro-Fatimid Kutama, 
and their cousins of the Banu Hammad [see hamma- 
dids] created their own principality in eastern Algeria, 
with its own capital of Karat Ban! Hammad [< 7 -£'.]. 
Malikf pressure from within Kayrawan led the Zirid 
amir al-Muhzz b. Badfs ca. 442/1050 to break with 
Cairo and renew allegiance to Baghdad at a moment 
when Shfhsm in the East was being rolled back by 
the Saldjuks. The Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir [q.v] 
reacted by unleashing Arab tribesmen against the 
Ma gh rib, led by the Banu Hilal. See further, zTrids. 

The Banu Hilal: history and epic 

These were Arab nomads who had long before left 
their native Arabian peninsula and settled in Upper 
Egypt. They were allegedly, so the sources say, incited 
by a Fatimid vizier to migrate to the North Africa 
of the rebellious al-Mu c izz b. Badfs. It does seem to 
have marked an increase in nomadism in the Ma gh rib 
and a setback to urban life (cf. the reflections of Cl. 
Cahen on the phenomenon of nomadism). 

After its sacking by the Hilal, Kayrawan lost its 
former role permanently, and the countryside saw an 
increase in pastoralisation; our accounts of the cata¬ 
strophic effects here are, however, all from city-dwelling 
chroniclers, hostile ipso facto to Bedouin and nomads. 
What does seem certain is that the land of Tunisia 
now became deeply Arabised and thus achieved an 
ethnic and cultural coherence. Popular memory re¬ 
tained the story of the invasions and made out of 
them a tribal epic, with very long poems on the 
migration to the West, the love of Djaziya, the roles 


of Abu Zayd al-Hilalf and DhPab, etc. (see hilal. 
part 2, and add to the Bibl. there, ‘Amr Abu ’1-Nasr, 
Taghribat Banl Hilal wa-rahilihim ild Bilad al-Maghrib, 
Beirut n.d.; M. Galley and Abd al-Rahman Ayoub, 
Histoire des Beni Hilal, Paris 1983; L. Saada, La geste 
hilalienne, Paris 1985). 

The whole question has aroused strong controversy. 
What J. Berque has called “the received historical 
view” of the damaging effects of the Hilalian devas¬ 
tations was given by W. Margais, H. Terrasse and 
H.R. Idris. More recently, others have expressed a 
more nuanced view r : J. Poncet and Cl. Cahen, Quelques 
mots sur les Hilaliens et le nomadism , in JESHO , xi [1968], 
130-3; Berque, De nouveau sur les Beni Hilal?, in Sf, 
xxxvi [1972], 99-111, repr. as Les Hilaliens au Maghreb, 
in De I’Euphrate a VAtlas, i, 55-88; M. Brett, The mil¬ 
itary interest of the battle of Haydaran , in V. Parry and 
M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, technology and society in the Middle 
East, London 1975, 78-88; idem, The Flood of the Dam 
and the Sons of the New Moon, in Melanges offerts a Mohamed 
Talbi, in CT [1993], 55-67; R. Daghfous, De Vongine des 
Banu Hilal et des Banu Sulaym, in CT [1975], 41-68; 
idem, Contribution a Vetude des conditions de l’immigration 
des tribus arabes {Hilal et Sulaym) en Ifnqiya, in CT [1977], 
23-50; idem, Ma c rakat Haydaran wa TsiraL al-^tn al- 
Hilati, in CT, clxix-clxx [1995], 11-26. 

The towns which resisted, like Tunis, Sfax, Tozeur, 
Gabes and Tripoli, sought protection from Arab or 
Berber tribal chiefs. These petty city-states were gov¬ 
erned by autonomous lines like the Banu ’1-Ward at 
Bizerta, the Banu ’1-Rand at Kafsa, the Banu Malfl 
at Safakus and the Banu ’1-Djami c at Kabis. Mahdiyya 
remained in Zfrid hands until the middle of the 6th/ 
12th century. In particular, Tunis enjoyed a certain 
security for a century under the rule of the Banu 
Khurasan [y.i;.]; the town was defended, the suburbs 
developed and the Jews were able to install themselves 
intra muros. The amin built a palace and a mosque to 
the southwest of the Zaytuna (see A. Daoulatli, L)jdmi c 
al-Zqytuna, Tunis 1966), thus moving the town’s cen¬ 
tre of gravity and preparing it for becoming the third 
capital of Ifrfkiya. 

During this 5th/11th century, pressure on Tunisia 
appeared with the advent of the dynamic and danger¬ 
ous element of the Normans in the Western Medi¬ 
terranean, only just installed in southern Italy and 
Sicily but soon attacking the coasts of Ifrfkiya, at al- 
Mahdiyya, the Kerkenna Islands [q.v] and at Djarba. 
These were the prelude to several centuries of attacks, 
later by Angevins, Catalans and then by Spaniards 
and corsairs, whilst on the more peaceful level, Italian, 
Frankish and Catalan merchants traded at the Magh- 
ribf ports and negotiated commercial treaties. As part 
of a reaction within North Africa, whereas the Fati- 
mids and Zfrids had tried to unify North Africa from 
Ifrfkiya, new Berber dynasties like the Almoravids and 
Almohads appeared from southern Morocco and moved 
eastwards in attempts to unite the Ma gh rib and al- 
Andalus. The Almohads combatted the Banu Hilal and 
proclaimed holy war against the Normans, who had 
taken advantage of the disorders to seize al-Mahdiyya, 
Safakus and Djarba. The Almohads nominated a gov¬ 
ernor for Tunis, chosen as capital of the province, 
whilst they themselves were besieging Marrakesh. 

The Hafsids 

c Abd al-Wahid b. Abf Hafs, from the Moroccan 
tribe of the Hintata [q.v], was a great skaykh of the 
Almohads who was given the governorship of Ifrfkiya 
in 603/1206-7, at a time which was troubled by the 
pretensions of the rulers of Majorca and those of 
Karakush [q.v], the lieutenant of the Ayyubid Salah 
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al-Dm. The distance of the Almohad rulers allowed 
the governor Abu Zakariyya* Yahya b. AbT Hafs to 
break with them in 627/1229 and affirm his autonomy, 
giving birth to a new dynasty which was to reign 
there for over three centuries. Abu Zakariyya’ simply 
styled himself amir , but his son Abu *Abd Allah called 
himself amir al-mu 3 minin and in 650/1253 assumed the 
caliphal lakab of al-Mustansir. This line of development 
was, however, stifled by the rise and the success of 
the Mamluks in Egypt, with the installation of an 
‘Abbasid caliph in Cairo. 

After the French king Louis IX (St. Louis) had 
been checked in Egypt, he turned his attention more 
westwards, and had the idea of seizing Ifrikiya as a 
preliminary to marching against Egypt by land, im¬ 
pelled thus by his brother Charles of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, who wished to revive the former Norman ambi¬ 
tions in North Africa; but St. I^ouis died at Tunis in 
August 1270 and was buried on the hill at Carthage. I 
The danger was over, for this was the last attempt 
at a crusade in the West. 

In the mid-8th/14th century, the new power in 
Morocco of the Marfnids seriously threatened | 

Tunis and the Hafsids, with the capital Tunis twice 
occupied temporarily, in 748-50/1348-50 and in 758/ 
1357. The Hafsids nevertheless survived, and in the 
next century enjoyed a renaissance under rulers like 
Abu Faris ‘Abd al-‘AzFz (796-837/1394-1434) and his 
son ‘Uthman al-Mansur (839-93/1435-88). Tunis was 
now the intellectual and economic capital of the pro¬ 
vince, and a period of fine building and development 
ensued. The palace of the Kasaba, with its mosque, 
became the new centre of the city. The Zaytuna was 
enlarged, a new basin for ablutions, the midadat al- 
sultan, was built, and the Roman aqueduct restored. 
The population increase was signalled by the need to 
construct a second city wall comprehending the new 
suburbs. New religious buildings—mosques for newly- 
laid out quarters, madrasas and zdwiyas —were construc¬ 
ted, with an artistic style reflecting the double influence ! 
of the East and of al-Andalus. See further, fl\fsids. 

The skies were, however, clouding for the Hafsids 
as Europe was taking the decisive steps towards moder¬ 
nity, with the “crusade for Africa” menacing the coasts 
of Ifrikiya after the reconquest of Granada in 898/ 
1492, whilst in the east, the power of the Ottomans 
was rising. Spaniards and Turks were henceforth to 
dispute control of the Mediterranean. The corsairs 
who had occupied Algiers since 922/1516 seized Tunis 
in 941/1534 and expelled the Hafsid sultan. Charles 
V’s armies occupied Tunis in 942/1535 and restored 
him. A fortress was built at La Goulette to defend the 
port entrance. The corsairs called in Ottoman help, 
and took definitive control of Tunis in 982/1574, thus 
closing the classical period of the history of Ifrikiya 
and heralding the period of the Regency. 
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xvi (1980), 10-20; P.L. Cambuzat, L’evolution des cites 
du Tell en Ifriqiya du VIT au XT siecle , Algiers 1986; 
J. Abdelkefi, La Medina de Tunis, Paris 1989; 
L’habilation traditionelle dans les pays musulmans autour 
de la Mediterranee, IREMAM-IFAU, Cairo 1990-2; 
Chapoutot-Remadi, Ta’rikh al-mudun al-islamiyya al¬ 
ula, in al-Fann al J arabi al-islaml, ALECSO, Tunis 
1995, ii, 9-25. On coins: M. al-‘Ush, Monnaies agh- 
labides etudiees en relation avec Vliisloire des Aghlabides, 
Damascus 1982; Hamid al-‘Adjabi, Catalogues sur les 
monnaies tunisiennes, Tunis 1990-5. 

(Mounira Chapoutot-Remadi and 
Radhi Daghfous) 

(c) The period from ca. 1500 to 1881. 
What might be called “the modern period”—a 
European historical concept, but nevertheless perti¬ 
nent here—in Tunisian history, began in Ifrikiya 
around the opening of the 16th century, with a severe 
crisis, involving the break-up of the old-established 
Hafsid state, the collapse of urban and sedentary soci¬ 
eties and the recovered autonomy of the tribes (cf. 
Leo Africanus, tr. Epaulard, ii, 374-94). The deeply- 
troubled land now became a military and political 
vacuum attracting the great powers of the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin, the Spaniards and the Ottomans. The 
struggle between these latter two powers lasted some 
forty years, ending with the Ottoman victory of 1574, 
supported by the majority of the local inhabitants, or, 
at least, of the town-dwellers (see Ibn Abi Dinar, al- 
Munis fi akhbar Ifrikiya wa-Tunis , Tunis 1967, 160-3). 

Tunis now became an Ottoman province, like 
Algiers and Tripoli, with the sultan represented there 
by a pasha or governor, a handful of secretaries, a 
kadi efendi at the head of the judicio-legal institution, 
and above all, a militia of 3,000 Janissaries and a 
diwan closely connected with this militia and forming 
the governor’s council. It was a regime of military 
occupation which, in fact, intervened little in the daily 
lives of the people, except for questions connected 
with the maintenance of public order, obedience to 
the new r masters and taxation, apart from these leav¬ 
ing the subjects alone with their traditional institu¬ 
tions, religious or customary, which the regime was 
content to control or at least utilise to its own profit. 
Although the hand of the regime was light, it never¬ 
theless had significant consequences for the land: it 
made it into an entity distinct from its neighbours, 
the future framework for the state and then the nation 
of Tunisia, and it introduced there a certain “moder¬ 
nity”. This last took the form of a more modern type 
of army; a central, paper-shuffling bureaucracy, how¬ 
ever rudimentary; and relations with lands across the 
seas—the Ottoman empire, from which the regime 
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derived its legitimacy, its Janissaries and secretaries 
and which offered an immense unified commercial 
market, and Christian Europe, from which came man¬ 
power, such as slaves, who might become powerful 
mamluks, adventurers and merchants, bringing goods 
and precious currency, acquired from around 1580 
onwards by privateering [see kljrsan. i.] and then, 
from the 17th century onwards, by trade. With this 
process taking place, there took shape within Tunisia 
a kind of split between a Mediterranean outlook, 
marked by links with the outside world and the means 
for dominating the rest of the land, and a hinterland, 
devoted to traditionalism and stagnation. 

Towards the end of the 16th century, the govern- j 
ment of the province (; iyala ) evolved into what was in | 
effect a regime autonomous of Istanbul, paralysed by 
a prolonged crisis: the Turks, permanently installed 
in Tunis, seized power by means of the junior offi¬ 
cers of the militia, the deys, who surrounded and 
invested the diivan in 1591 (R. Mantran, L'evolution des 
relations entre la Tunisie et Vempire ottoman du XVV au 
XIX" siecle, in CT, xxvi-xxvii [1959], 319-33). The | 
province took on thereafter, in European eyes, its | 
“barbaresque” denomination and permanent charac- I 
teristics: privateering activity (with its golden age in 
the first half of the 17th century); the enslavement of 
Christians (a real phenomenon, although widely exag¬ 
gerated); and an internal “tyranny”, which, as well as 
being something rather strange and barbarous, was 
valid for the whole of the Ma g hrib (L. Valensi, Le 
Maghreb avant la prise d Alger, Paris 1969, 15-17, 94-112). 

In practice, the internal situation, political and social, 
continued to evolve. One of the Deys, ‘Uthman, 
“seized complete control of decision-making” ( infarada 
bi ’ l-kalima ) in 1595 or 1598 and set up a kind of 
principate which, whilst perpetuating the Turkish and 
military dominance and whilst benefiting from the 
proceeds of corsair activity (at this time at its apogee), 
did not hesitate to rein in the excesses of the soldiery 
and encouraged the peaceful activities of the local 
people and of emigrants coming in from outside. Thus 
the Moriscos [q.vi\, expelled from Spain in 1609, now i 
came to play an important role in the increase in | 
artisanal and agricultural activity characterising this ] 
period (see J.D. Latham, Towards a study of Andalusian 
immigration in Tunisian history , in CT, xix-xx [1957], 
203-52); the Jews of Leghorn were natural interme¬ 
diaries between the two shores of the Mediterranean; 
and finally, European merchants were installed at 
Tunis under the terms of treaties imposed, but in part 
warmly welcomed by one element of the ruling class, 
including the Dey (see P. Sebag, Tunis au XVIT siecle. 
Une cite barbaresque au temps de la course , Paris 1989, 173; 
T. Bashrush, Djumhuriyyat al-daycit ft Tunis 1591-1675 , 
Tunis 1992, 63, 78, 107; J.M. Abun-Nasr, The beylicate 
in seventeenth-century Tunisia, in IJAIES, vi [1975], 70-7). 

This regime of the preponderance of the Deys, 
efficacious in Tunis and other places where there was 
a Turkish presence, progressively gave way to the 
predominance of the Murad! Beys from the middle 
of the 17th century onwards. These descendants of 
Murad, who had originally been a mamluk of Corsican 
origin, were, as beys, commanders of the fiscal mili¬ 
tary organisation ( mahalla [tjU'.]), and they now suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking the resistance of the warrior tribes ; 
(Awlad Sa'Td, Awlad Shannuf, etc.) and in extending, ! 
within certain limits, the control of Tunis over the 
country’s interior after some fifteen years of fighting 
(from 1628 onwards). They could thus now draw fresh 
resources from it and form new' means of support, 
largely indigenous, thus enabling them to counterbal¬ 


ance the “Turkish” military institution and that of its 
representative, the Dey. Furthermore, responding to 
the demands of the local milieu, they re-established 
links with the earlier Hafsid monarchical traditions. 
They founded a hereditary dynasty, and organised a 
royal court at Bardo, outside Tunis and away from 
the Janissary barracks; there at Bardo they brought 
together their military and civil “household”, with 
their clients and their apologists and propagandists 
(see Ibn Abi Dinar, op. cit., 229-42). They did not, 
however, renounce at this time their “Turkish” or 
Ottoman allegiance, since they continued to depend 
on the services of the Janissaries and on privateering. 
But, thanks to local support, they managed to bend 
the Deys to their own authority and to frustrate by 
force the several attempts to restore the latter’s power 
(in 1673, 1685-6 and 1694-5, on this latter occasion 
with the support of the Dey of Algiers to the “Turks” 
of Tunis). In regard to the latter, the Murad! Beys 
would figure as “Arab princes”, unfaithful to their 
Ottoman suzerain (Plantet, op. cit., 416-30); thus the 
Dey of Algiers would intervene at Tunis with the aim 
of putting an end—without, however, great success— 
to an evolution which could have been contagious, 
as much as by a desire for plunder. For other rea¬ 
sons, the Murad! line disappeared in 1702, the vic¬ 
tim of a concatenation of internecine conflicts and 
the excesses of' its last Beys, in addition to the dis¬ 
creet intervention of the Ottoman Porte. A Turkish 
officer who came back from Istanbul overthrew the 
Bey and then eliminated the rest of his family. He 
tried to restore the Turkish preponderance, but with¬ 
out success; at the first reverse which he suffered at 
the hands of the forces of Algiers, in July 1705, his 
attempt to turn back the clock collapsed leaving no 
trace, a sign of the irreversibility of the land’s polit¬ 
ical evolution in the course of the 17th century. 

It fell to his successor adeptly to take advantage 
of the “monarchical” experience begun by the Muradls. 
Al-Husayn b. ‘All (I), a kulughli [see kul-ochlu] and 
leading member of the ruling class, appointed to the 
functions of Bey by the authorities and notables of 
Tunis, succeeded in repelling the invaders from Algiers 
(October 1705) and in rapidly eliminating rivals. He 
utilised at one and the same time support from the 
Janissaries, the mamluks,, and above all, the forces of 
the local notables of the land {caids-lazzam, the staykhs 
of local communities, local military groups, religious 
leaders, etc.). He concentrated all power into his own 
hands, whilst maintaining the old institutions (the Dey, 
the diwan and the council), which willingly submitted 
to his will rather than to the inevitable Ottoman alle¬ 
giance. In order to increase the resources at his dis¬ 
posal, he encouraged local production and commerce, 
but intervened in economic affairs to ill effect. He 
had recourse to the mushtara (gathering together cere¬ 
als at a low price and re-selling them to the benefit 
of Christian merchants) and developed tax-farming 
(lizma) at all levels, measures which were consonant 
with the growth of European commerce (M.-H. Cherif, 
Pouvoir et societe dans la Tunisie de Husayn bin All, 1705- 
1740, Tunis 1984, i, 119-50, 184-9, 195-204). For 
various reasons, internal as much as external, the land 
suffered a long series of troubles between 1728 and 
1762: civil war between the supporters of the Bey 
and those of his nephew C A1! (1728-9, and then 1735- 
40), the despotism of ‘All Basha (1740-56), and inva¬ 
sions from Algiers supporting one side or the other 
(1735, 1756, on the last occasion involving the sack 
of the capital, with distressing excesses which the pop¬ 
ulation were slow' to forget) (Plantet, op. cit., ii, 500-5). 
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When peace returned in 1762, the Husaynid regime 
benefited from more than half a century of stability 
and consolidation, internal as well as external, in the 
reigns of ‘All Bay (1759-82) and Hammuda Basha 
(1782-1814). These successful policies were explicable 
by the closer alliance of the dynasty with local nota¬ 
bles (not, however, excluding allegiance to the 
Ottomans and the ruling classes’ connection with the 
“Turks”) and by skilful exploitation of favourable inter¬ 
nal circumstances (ca. 1760-75) and external ones (the 
wars of the French Revolutionary period and the 
Empire). The increase of European commerce in Tunis 
during the second half of the 18th century likewise 
benefited from this atmosphere, securing profit for the 
persons involved, the state and its associates and clients 
(Abun-Nasr, The Tunisian slate in the eighteenth century , in 
ROMM , xxxiii [1982], 33-61; D. Panzac, La Regence 
de Tunis et la met a I’epoque de Hammouda Pacha Bey 
(1782-1814 ), in CT, clxv [1993], 65-84). 

Society in Tunis, for its part, belonged undoubt¬ 
edly to the late Arab-Islamic civilisation, marked by 
its conservatism, even devotion to the past, on the 
material, social and mental levels, and characterised 
by unchanging techniques, the segmentation into patri¬ 
lineal families, in separate communities (as well as 
the age-old rivalry between towns and countryside), 
submission to “patriarchal” authority (in the sense 
used by Hisham Sharabi, Le neo-patriarchat , Fr. tr. Paris 
1996), etc. The “Tunisian” land was, moreover, dis¬ 
tinguished by a massive presence of tribes in the coun¬ 
tryside and by a relatively homogeneous culture, 
overwhelmingly Arab and Malik! Sunni. In modern 
times, rural society did not change appreciably (Valensi, 
Fellahs tunisiens, I’economie rurale et la vie des campagnes 
aux 18 e et 19 e siecles , Paris-The Hague 1977, 365-8) 
except for interventions by the beylicate, which had 
several consequences. It broke the power of the great 
tribes; consolidated the position of a class of notables 
(e.g. ca'ids, shaykhs and marabouts with a wide fol¬ 
lowing), which became its clients; and it favoured an 
economy of money circulation through its direct or 
indirect functions and its initiatives (j mustard , the farm¬ 
ing out of its dues, creation of souks, etc.). Yet all 
things considered, this “progress” was limited because 
of numerous blocking factors, technological, demo¬ 
graphic, mental and political. It is more on the level 
of the towns that one should seek change as a result 
of borrowings from the AndalusI immigrants, the 
Ottomans and others, which were felt in the spheres 
of food, habits, music and architecture, at least in 
Tunis itself, from the 17th century onwards. European 
influences on society showed themselves somewhat 
later, in the 19th century, but in a deeper and more 
lasting manner. The body of t ulama > expanded pro¬ 
gressively from this century onwards and became hier¬ 
archically differentiated. As a result, they functioned 
as allies of the central power which gave them a priv¬ 
ileged position, but they maintained a certain dis¬ 
tance, especially in cases of conflict between Muslims 
(e.g. the war with Tripoli 1793-4; cf. Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf, 
Ithdf ahl al-zaman bi-akhbar muluk Tunis wa-ahd al-aman , 
Tunis 1964, iii, 23-4) or when reforms inspired by 
modernism were in the air, ca. 1860 (A. Ben Achour, 
Categories de la societe tunisoise dans la deuxieme moitie du 
XIX 1 ’ siecle, Tunis 1989, 443-4). The new ideas flour¬ 
ished more amongst the local scholars connected with 
the Makhzan or with the lands outside; this was the 
case with the apologia for “progress” and an opening- 
up for commerce presented by the minister-secretary 
Hammuda Ibn c Abd al-'AzIz ca. 1775 (Cherif, Hammuda 
Ibn { Abd al- c AziZ wa-ajkdruhu “ al-takaddumiyya’\ in Rev. 


Hist. Maghreb ., lvii-lviii [1990], 211-19), or further, with 
the modern notion of the fatherland [see wataniyya] 
set forth by Ibn Abi ’1-Diyaf and his imitators in the 
19th century (see A. Demeersman, Formulation de I’idee 
de patrie en Tunisie (1837-1872), in IBLA , cxiii [1966], 
35-71, cxiv-cxv [1967], 109-42; A. Abdesselem, Les 
historiens tunisiens des XVII e , XVIIF et XIX' siecks, essai 
d’liistoire culturelle, Paris 1973, 122-3). Artisans and 
traders who were in contact with the outside world, 
the great caids-lazzam and the exporters of the prod¬ 
ucts of the land, were, in their fashion, the vehicles 
for modernity, despite a traditional way of life and 
culture. The trade of manufacturing shashiyyas, or 
chechias, headgear introduced first by Morisco refugees 
and then taken up by indigenous craftsmen [see libas. 
i and ii, Glossaries], is an example of an activity of 
a capitalist type, in the sense of the term for that 
time (Valensi, Islam et capilalisme: production et commerce 
des chechias en Tunisie et en France aux 18 e et 19 e siecles , 
in Rev. Hist. Moderne Contemporaine, xvii [1969], 376- 
400). At the beginning of the 19th century, a certain 
Hadjdj Yunis al-Djirbl handled business on a 
Mediterranean scale (Panzac, op. cit., 80), and ca. 1840- 
50, the trading and other activities of one Ben c Ayyad 
brought to mind, through his ways of conduct and 
his mentality, the entrepreneurs and captains of indus¬ 
try of overseas lands (L.C. Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad 
Bey 1837-1855 , Princeton 1974, 342-3). But in the 
end, this was only an aborted “bourgeoisie”, because 
of the traditionalism with which it was imbued, its 
non-evolving, imported techniques, the patrimonialism 
of the state and, finally, because of its dependence 
vis-a-vis the European capitalism with which it had to 
operate, in particular after 1815. 

The 19th century was the age of European expan¬ 
sion, which became irresistible in all spheres and which 
provoked in Tunisia an upsetting of the earlier polit¬ 
ical and social state of balance, as elsewhere outside 
Western Europe. The expedition of 1815-16 of Lord 
Exmouth proclaimed to the Maghrib the new rela¬ 
tionship involving force, and it brought about, more 
than the ending of corsair activity (by now moribund 
anyway), a liberty of commerce on the best possible 
conditions. The Bey of Tunis bowed to the exigen¬ 
cies coming now from Europe, on this occasion and 
on others, but soon found himself in a state of finan¬ 
cial difficulty, whose burden he now placed on the 
shoulders of his subjects, whence the discontents of 
these latter, headed by the notables, and revolts (Cherif, 
Expansion europeenne et difficulty tunisiennes, 1815-1830 , in 
Annales ESC [May-June 1970, no. 3], 714-45). In 1830, 
the French installed themselves in Algiers, and in 1835 
the Ottomans at Tripoli. In Tunis, Ahmad (I) Bey 
(1837-55), faced with such threats, had recourse to 
an audacious policy of reforms. Out of this came a 
further step towards the feeling of the regime’s Tunisian 
national identity (although it never ceased to proclaim 
its faithfulness to the Ottomans); the consolidation, 
in a certain sense, of the structures of state; the ap¬ 
pearance of a core of men at court won over to the 
idea of reform; but also, the abortiveness of several 
ill-framed measures, unsurmountable financial prob¬ 
lems, and sources of abuses and discontent (Brown, 
op. cit., 348-56; Kh. Chater, Dependance et mutations pre- 
coloniales. La Regence de Tunis de 1815 a 1851 , Tunis 
1984, 560-83). 

Under Ahmad’s successors, reforms were acceler¬ 
ated under pressure from European consuls but also 
in response to a group of Tunisian reformers grouped 
round the person of Khayr al-Dln [q.v.\\ in particu¬ 
lar, the grant of guarantees to the subjects in 1857 
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and a constitution in 1861. At the same time, exten¬ 
sive public works—of doubtful utility—were begun, 
juicy contracts were concluded with unscrupulous in¬ 
termediaries, and finally, heavy outside loans were 
obtained on catastrophic conditions (extravagant com¬ 
missions obtained over wine-bibbing, even downright 
fraud). The Bey was driven to raise taxes to intoler¬ 
able levels, provoking a near-general revolt in 1864, 
that of ‘All b. Ghidhahum [see ibn ghidhahum, in 
Suppl.], followed by merciless repression which left 
the land in ruins and permanently irreconciled. At 
the end of this infernal cycle, aggravated by the nat¬ 
ural calamities of 1867-8, the beylicate announced its 
bankruptcy. An international financial commission was 
then in 1869 charged with overseeing the country’s 
revenues in order to secure repayment of the debt 
(J. Ganiage, Les origines du protedorat frangais en Tunisie 
(1861-1881), Paris 1959, 177-402)'. The defeat of 
France, the main pressuriser of the Tunisian govern¬ 
ment, in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, gave 
Tunisia a momentary breathing-space, used by Khavr 
al-Drn, now prime minister, to put affairs in order 
and to apply realistic reforms. But in 1877 he fell 
from power, and the descent to the abyss was resumed 
to France’s profit, who succeeded in setting aside its 
rival Italy and in installing itself comfortably in Tunis 
under the Treaty of Protectorate imposed on the Bey 
on 12 May 1881. This was the logical outcome of a 
relationship based on force unfavourable for Tunisia 
for decades, but it was also the launching-pad for the 
new policy of colonial expansionism. 

Bibliography. Given in the article, but see also 
H. Gambon, Histoire de la Regence de Tunis, Paris 
1948; B. Tlili, Les rapports culturels et ideologiques entre 
VOrient et /’Occident en Tunisie au XlX e siecle , 1830- 
1880 , Tunis 1974; and for a list of the Husaynid 
Beys and a brief sketch of their history, C.E. 
Bos worth, The New Islamic dynasties, a chronological and 
genealogical manual , Edinburgh 1996, 55-6 no. 22. 

(Mohamed-Hedi Cherif) 

(d) The period of the Protectorate and the 
establishment of independent Tunisia. 

This period involved struggles for the achievement 
of national identity and then of national independ¬ 
ence, led first by the reformist movement on the eve 
of the Protectorate and then by the nationalist move¬ 
ment during the Protectorate. 

The situation before the imposition of the Protectorate 
European penetration of Tunisia had begun in the 
mid-19th century as the balance of forces between 
East and West increasingly tipped in favour of the 
latter, favoured by the almost universal decadence of 
the Regency, permitting first commercial and finan¬ 
cial penetration and then political and military by the 
outside forces. Commercial penetration was seen in 
the unequal treaties imposed on Tunisia by Britain 
in 1863 and 1875 and by Italy in 1868. By the terms 
of these, the Tunisian government could not forbid 
or limit the import of British and Italian goods, which 
were only to pay an 8% entry' tax and be free of all 
internal dues to which the indigenous Tunisian prod¬ 
ucts were subject. France profited equally from these 
arrangements by virtue of her most-favoured-nation 
status. There was also a financial penetration, aided 
by the policies of the Tunisian government in the 
1860s of borrowing from the European pow'ers. Once 
the Bey became unable to keep up interest payments, 
France, Britain and Italy intervened to place the coun¬ 
try’s finances under their tutelage and to protect their 
interests, so that under their pressure, the Bey Muham¬ 
mad (III) al-Sadik (1859-82) set up in 1869 the Com¬ 


\ 


mission fmancme intemationale, made up of Tunisians and 
foreigners, which acted until 1884 as in effect the real 
ministry of finance in Tunis. 

This financial and economic control limited con¬ 
siderably Tunisian sovereignty in these spheres, and 
increased in the 1870s. Western Europe entered a 
period of economic depression in the period 1873-96, 
involving a shrinkage of the European internal mar¬ 
ket, resulting therefore in the piling-up of industrial 
products and capital. In order to find outlets and 
fields for investment outside Europe, France embarked 
on a policy of colonial expansion which was to lead, 
in Tunisia, to its occupation and the establishment of 
the Protectorate. 

The Protectorate 

Hence on 24 April 1881 a French army of 35,000 
men invaded the Regency of Tunis from Algeria. At 
the same time, the Naval Division of the Levant sailed 
from Toulon, and on 1 May the Brigades of Mourant 
and Breart landed at Bizerta. On 8 May General 
Breart marched on Tunis and on the 12th appeared 
at the beylical palace of Bardo with a contingent of 
troops. The Bey bowed to force majeure and signed the 
Treaty of Bardo establishing French hegemony in 
Tunisia. The act of 12 May, euphemistically called 
a treaty, was in fact a French diktat imposed on 
Muhammad al-Sadik. It did not deprive the Bey of 
all powers but merely ensured French preponderance 
in Tunisia to the exclusion of all other European 
powers. It deprived the Bey of freedom of external 
action, since he was now unable to treat with any 
outside power without the consent of the French gov¬ 
ernment. 

It was only by the Convention of La Marsa imposed 
on ‘AIT (III) Bey (1882-1902) on 8 June 1883 that 
France established a real protectorate over Tunisia. 
The Treaty of Bardo had just reserved control of 
external affairs to France, but by this convention, the 
Bey’s internal control of affairs was encroached upon 
without, however, it being suppressed altogether. 
Nevertheless, by promising to implement the admin¬ 
istrative reforms which France judged useful and to 
contract no loans for the Tunisian state without the 
sanction of the French government, the Bey in fact 
placed himself within the hands of the French 
Republic. 

In the period which followed, the Bey was little 
more than a decorative figure-head justifying the 
Protectorate in the eyes of French, Tunisian and 
European public opinion. He lost all his prerogatives 
to the Minister Resident, elevated in June 1885 to 
the status of Resident-General, who now became the 
real master within the Regency. Some Tunisian min¬ 
isters were admittedly retained in the government, but 
their number was reduced to two (as against five 
French ones); the prime minister and the “minister 
of the pen”, who were chosen by the Resident-General, 
hence could only function under his orders. Their 
role, wrote the Resident Paul Gambon, was limited 
to “putting into effect through local officials deci¬ 
sions taken by the Bey at the behest of the heads of 
the different administrative departments and after 
the Resident’s previously-bestowed assent”. The two 
Tunisian ministers were in any case under the over¬ 
sight of a French official, the Secretary-General whose 
functions, as laid down in February 1883, made him 
the real director of the Tunisian administration. The 
Protectorate provided, it was true, that local admin¬ 
istration should remain in the hands of indigenous 
Tunisian ka’ids, khalifas, and shaykhs , but a body 7 of 
French officials, called civil controllers, was set up in 
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1884 to supervise them; their role was thus compar¬ 
able to that of the Resident-General vis-a-vis the Bey 
and the Secretary-General vis-a-vis the Tunisian 
ministers. 

Economic change 

This political and administrative tutelage obviously 
created favourable conditions for an economic tutelage, 
seen, in an agricultural economy, in land colonisation. 
This last process, begun before 1881, increased in 
intensity with the Protectorate. In the period 1881-92 
the French government opened up Tunisia to capi¬ 
talists investing in land colonisation, a private system 
of colonisation. The Protectorate administration con¬ 
tented itself with assuring these capitalists of “perfect 
security, good administration and a satisfactory devel¬ 
opment of a communications system”. But after 1892, 
a system of official colonisation was instituted side- 
by-side with the private one. This official system 
involved centralising as much land as possible into 
the hands of the state so that it could be granted 
out at moderate charges and with facilities for repay¬ 
ment to French nationals. Also, whilst the private sys¬ 
tem was concerned with milk land on more or less 
legal conditions, the state system was concerned with 
“dead” lands, collective lands, forest lands and habous 
(hubus ~ awkaf [see wakf]). 

In this way, French-owned land which had 
amounted to some 114,000 hectares on the eve of 
the Protectorate, by 1892 amounted to 443,000 ha 
and in 1914 to 560,000 ha. If one adds to these the 
lands acquired by the Land Service which were not 
yet allocated, and those acquired by other Europeans, 
especially Italians, amounting to over 130,000 ha, 
nearly one million hectares passed from Tunisian own¬ 
ership to that of European nationals. These lands were 
usually situated in the most fertile and well-watered 
regions and had constituted the best territories of the 
Regency. This foreign grip on this preponderant eco¬ 
nomic sector led to a decline in other sectors such 
as stock rearing, artisanal activities and commerce 
directly or indirectly linked with them. 

The situation by the nature of things provoked a 
reaction against European penetration, at first from 
the native Tunisian elite and then by wide sections 
of the population against French domination. 

The reformist movement and resistance to penetration 

The promoters of the patriotic movement saw them¬ 
selves as protectors of the sovereignty of their land 
against the European powers. Fascinated by the rise 
and development of Western Europe, they themselves 
sought to learn from it the means and power of resist¬ 
ing European influences. 

The movement first appeared in the 1840s with 
Ahmad (I) Bey (1837-55), an enlightened ruler who 
was inspired by Western ideas to embark on a pro¬ 
gramme of reforms. His army was reorganised with 
French aid and on the French model, with a poly¬ 
technic college founded in 1840 at Bardo to train 
competent officers. It was the first modem educational 
institution in Tunisia, and formed for its students a 
real window on science, civilisation and Western meth¬ 
ods. In 1846 the Bey abolished slavery in the Regency 
before making an official visit to France which con¬ 
firmed him in his modernist convictions, and the offi¬ 
cials who accompanied him, headed by Khayr al-Dfn 
Pasha [h/.p.], and these last, with the support of grad¬ 
uates from the polytechnic college formed the new 
reformist movement, so that it continued after Ahmad’s 
death in 1855 under his successor Muhammad (II) 
Bey (1855-9). The latter promulgated on 9 September 
1857, mainly under pressure from the consuls of out¬ 


side powers but also from that of internal reformists, 
the Fundamental Pact which, as in modern states, 
guaranteed rights to all inhabitants of the Regency 
irrespective of religion and nationality, in effect, secu¬ 
rity of life and private property, equality before the 
law, equality of tax burdens and freedom of worship. 
It envisaged the grant of a constitution, in fact pro¬ 
claimed by Muhammad (III) al-Sadik Bey (1859-82) 
on 21 January 1861. This document limited the pow¬ 
ers of the Bey and his ministers and, in theory, ended 
absolute power. It was the basis for a new political 
system involving a separation of powers, with a leg¬ 
islative assembly, the Grand Council, and court with 
judges who could not be removed. Despite its sus¬ 
pension in 1864 during a politically troubled period 
in Tunisia, the reformist movement remained attached 
to a modernist and democratic programme. Its chief, 
Khayr al-Din Pasha, who resigned in 1862 his pres¬ 
idency of the Grand Council in protest against the 
violation of the constitution by the Prime Minister, 
occupied himself with strengthening the reformist cur¬ 
rent by providing it with a theoretical basis in his 
book of 1867, Akwam al-masalik fi ma'rifat ahwal al- 
mamalik “The most straightforward of ways for know¬ 
ing the state of the lands”. In it he attributed the 
decadence of the Islamic countries to their arbitrary 
and unjust systems of governance, and advocated the 
adoption of Western-type political systems based on 
liberty, justice and the respect for laws, which would 
bring about the appropriate intellectual and cultural 
climate for scientific and technological progress which 
would benefit the Islamic lands; the Western system 
of democratic and constitutional government was in 
no way contrary to Islam, and both systems shared 
a common origin in the ancient world (for further 
analysis, see khayr al-dIn pasha, at Vol. IV, 1154b). 

He became Prime Minister in 1873, but was unable 
to introduce a parliamentary system into Tunisia or 
even to restore the 1861 constitution. He had to be 
content to lay the foundations for a state based on 
law by codifying laws and determining the duties of 
state officials in order to transform the state from an 
instrument of exploitation to one which would serve 
the people. He aimed at reconciling the people with 
the state, to guarantee their persons and property, 
hence stimulate them to work and develop the re¬ 
sources of the land. Such a policy also implied modern¬ 
isation of the educational system in order to produce 
persons capable of carrying out such policies. Hence 
in 1875 he created the SadikT college, parallel to the 
Polytechnic created at Bardo in 1869, with teaching 
provided in the natural and human sciences and in 
foreign languages, and utilising the services of for¬ 
eign, above all French, instructors with their modern 
pedagogical techniques. Thus the College became a 
symbol of modernism and a link between the Arabo- 
Muslim and the Western civilisations, and its prod¬ 
ucts formed a link between the reformist movement 
and the nationalist movement which grew up soon 
after the establishment of the Protectorate (see fur¬ 
ther on the college, al-sadiiuyya). 

The beginning of the nationalist movement 

This manifested itself as a continuation of the 
reformist trends, with a continuity of personages from 
Khayr al-Din through c Alf Bash Hamba and c Abd 
al-'Aziz al-Tha ( afibf up to Bourguiba, and follow¬ 
ing essentially the policies set forth by the reformists 
before 1881, sc. constitutional institutions hased on 
justice, freedom and equality before the law, and an 
educational system necessary' for the renaissance and 
independence of Tunisia. 
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These ideas of an elite were far from the level of 
feelings of the mass of population, who reacted rather 
to the economic and social contradictions of the 
Protectorate regime as they touched their own basic 
interests; but it was the handful of reformers who led 
the movement of the creation of a national spirit, 
hence the foundations for a national movement. This 
last comprised, from the opening of the 20th century 
to 1956, three successive phases, those of the Young 
Tunisian movement, of the liberal constitutional 
Destour ( Dustur ) party and then the Neo-Destour. 

The Mouvement Jeunes-Tunisiens rose out of a jour¬ 
nal, Le Tunisien, founded in 1907 by ‘All Bash Hamba, 
advocating a programme of economic, political and 
social measures within a modernist and nationalist 
framework. In the economic sphere, it mainly advo¬ 
cated the modernisation of agriculture and local 
industries through the provision of credit facilities, 
professional training and fiscal reforms aimed at com¬ 
batting foreign competition. In the social sphere, the 
possibility of providing land for small Tunisian culti¬ 
vators, re-acquiring lands allotted to foreign colonists, 
local control of public works, free and compulsory 
primary education and access to a secondary one, 
availability of higher education to the Tunisian elite 
and the right of Tunisians to all administrative posts 
on the same conditions as French persons. In the 
political sphere, the adoption of modern principles of 
rights and duties of governments and citizens would 
mean the participation of Tunisians in public life 
where such matters as taxation and their specific inter¬ 
ests were involved. A reorganisation of the Tunisian 
judicial system was envisaged, on the basis of a sep¬ 
aration of powers in the state and the codification of 
laws. The Young Tunisians did not therefore demand 
Tunisia’s independence but simply a share in their 
country’s government, and even set forth their pro¬ 
gramme as “un concours loyal a la France pour l’aider 
dans sa mission civilatrice”. Nevertheless, by reveal¬ 
ing the economic, social and political antagonisms with 
which large sections of the Tunisian population lived, 
they fostered the emergence of a public spirit which 
created conditions favourable to the emergence of a 
broader nationalist party. 

This was the Parti Liberal Comtitutionel founded in 
March 1920 under the leadership of ‘Abd al-'Azfz al- 
Xha'alibr [^.».], better known as the Destour Party. 
This grew out of the former movement, but went 
beyond its elitist character to become a party open 
to the masses and with, for the first time, a struc¬ 
ture, a formal programme and means of action link¬ 
ing all its members. In the long term, this programme 
envisaged the ending of the Protectorate and the 
achieving of independence, but in the short term it 
aimed at a constitutional regime enabling the Tunisian 
people to govern themselves, with only the conduct 
of external affairs reserved to the French government. 

In order to realise its aims, the Party had during 
the 1920s to mobilise all classes of society and acquire 
a wide popular constituency. By 1924, the Protectorate 
authorities estimated its adherents at 45,000 without 
counting a much larger number of sympathisers not 
officially registered as members. During this period, 
it had about 60 branches. Even so, the Party remained 
moderate in its demands, limited to reforms within 
the framework of the Protectorate, and in its meth¬ 
ods of action. Its leadership rejected violence and was 
suspicious of mass movements for fear of being out¬ 
flanked or compromised. Hence it came into conflict 
with a group of young nationalists, who had returned 
from study in Paris at the end of the 1920s, familiar 


with the techniques of mass action and the mobili¬ 
sation of the masses employed by European Com¬ 
munist and Fascist parties. In 1932 they grouped 
themselves under Habib Bu Rukayba (Bourguiba) 
around a French-language journal, L’Action Tumsienne , 
which immediately began to reflect the radicaiisation 
of the nationalist movement in Tunisia. 

7 he Neo-Destour and the radicaiisation of the nationalist 
movement 

The leaders of VAction Tunisienne took advantage of 
the economic and social crisis gripping Tunisia in the 
1930s to lead the masses into political action. Thus 
it drew them into a struggle against the burial of 
Tunisians who had become naturalised French citi¬ 
zens in Muslim cemeteries. Hence the Destour Party 
congress in Tunis of May 1933 decided unanimously 
to associate the Action Tunisienne team with its own 
Executive Committee. The team manoeuvred to cap¬ 
ture the whole of the party by an extraordinary con¬ 
gress held at Kasr Hilal in the Sahel in March 1934, 
which resolved to dissolve the old Destour Party’s 
Executive Committee and replace it by a new Political 
Bureau, led by Dr. Mahmud Matin and with Habib 
Bu Rukayba as its Secretary-General (for details, see 
hizb. i. at Vol. Ill, 524). In reality, the divergency 
of the so-called archeos and neos was largely one of 
methods of achieving similar programmes, but the 
Neo-Destour was now more in tune with the aspira¬ 
tions of the Tunisian masses and accelerated its 
demands. The Liberal Constitutional Party, the old 
Destour, lingered on until the violent events of April 
1938, al-Tha c alibI having been contemptuously rejected 
by the new party in the previous year (for details, 
see al-tha‘alibi). 

After the Second World War, the Neo-Destour 
became much more radicalised, with its resistance to 
French control taking on the character of an armed 
struggle in the early 1950s, leading to the achieve¬ 
ment of internal autonomy on 3 June 1955 and full 
independence on 20 March 1956. 

Bourguiba and the constructing of the modem state of Tunisia 

This involved completing the country’s independ¬ 
ence, providing it with a constitution, developing a 
modern system of education and adapting Islamic leg¬ 
islation to the exigencies of modern times. The achiev¬ 
ing of complete sovereignty involved further conflict 
with France until on 17 June 1958 French troops 
evacuated bases in Tunisia, with the evacuation of 
the naval base at Bizerta following on 15 October 
1963. On 12 May 1964 Bourguiba nationalised the 
lands formerly granted out for colonisation. 

The new Tunisian government proceeded to elect 
a constituent assembly (25 March 1956), which abol¬ 
ished the monarchy and proclaimed a republic (25 
July 1957) and on 1 June 1959 promulgated a con¬ 
stitution. This last established a political system based 
on the separation of powers, equality before the law 
and the guarantee of liberty of opinion and freedom 
of association yet this remained a dead letter, since 
public liberties were suspended in 1963. However, 
although Bourguiba did not think Tunisia yet ready 
for democracy, he undertook its modernisation, attack¬ 
ing where necessary traditionalist currents reflecting 
what he considered as retrograde Islamic religious atti¬ 
tudes. Thus on 13 August 1956 he introduced a code 
of personal status which deeply modified certain dis¬ 
positions of the religious law. In fact, the new code 
abolished polygamy, gave women guarantees against 
unilateral divorce and regulated divorce proceedings. 
He laid special stress on education for transforming 
fixed mental attitudes within the population and for 
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bringing about the emancipation of women. Hence 
over a quarter of the national budget was reserved 
for the education of both sexes, spread over all the 
regions and forming a means of social advance (see 
further on the position of women, section VI, below) 
This mode of political development, embodying the 
will of a good part of the Tunisian elite to modernise 
their land in order to protect its independence and 
sovereignty, forms a prominent thread in the history 
of contemporary Tunisia, but as is delineated in sec¬ 
tion (e) below, by no means the only one. 
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(Ali Mahjoubi) 

(e) Bourguiba and after. 

As noted in the preceding section, Bourguiba con¬ 
fronted several Islamic religious practices head on, but 
his publicly avowed aim was to reform Tunisian Islam 
by bringing it more within the control of the state 
and by correcting corrupt and decadent practices which 
had crept into the faith and especially in the sphere 
of popular religion. Thus, as outlined above, Tunisia 
was the first Islamic country formally to abolish 
polygamy. Also, the Sharfa courts were abolished. The 
hubus were nationalised, thereby bringing the c ulama 3 
who had drawn their income from them into the state 
patronage nexus. The Zaytuna [ q.v7\ was incorporated 
into the University of Tunis. Pilgrimages and festivals 
at saints’ tombs were controlled, and some shrines 
even demolished, and the Sufi orders or turuk [see 
tarIka. II. 2.] viewed unenthusiastically. All these 
measures were aimed at controlling Islam by bring¬ 
ing it further within the ambit of the state appara¬ 
tus. Yet the government actually increased steeply the 
number of mosques in Tunisia, with a three-fold 
increase during the period 1960-87. Bourguiba’s osten¬ 
sible attitude was that Islam had to be modernised 
in order the better to withstand contamination by 
Western values, and he denied the claims of local 
fundamentalists that they were the sole focus of 
Tunisia’s religious identity. Yet Bourguiba’s attempt 
in 1960 to abolish fasting [see sawm] as deleterious 
for Tunisia’s economic development backfired and had 
eventually to be abandoned. 

Politically, Tunisia became for over twenty years a 
single-party state, with Bourguiba elected by the 1974 
party congress as President for life. Economic devel¬ 


opment was at first pursued by long-term planning, 
the formation of co-operative societies (especially in 
the agricultural sector) and an initially moderate atti¬ 
tude towards private enterprise after the economic 
boycott by France after the nationalisation of French 
colonists’ lands in 1964 had been eventually sur¬ 
mounted. A move towards more radical, collectivist 
policies began in 1969 when it was decreed that all 
private lands and private businesses and industrial 
concerns were to be formed into co-operatives. These 
policies proved highly unpopular and were abandoned 
in 1970, with their leading exponent, the minister 
Ahmad Ben Salah, dismissed. Thereafter, Tunisia 
evolved into a mixed economy with the private sec¬ 
tor playing a dominant role. 

Nevertheless, discontents mounted within the coun¬ 
try from 1971 onwards, with political repression of 
those demanding a more democratic and less auto¬ 
cratic political system, and in a climate of economic 
stagnation, strikes and riots increased, particularly in 
1978. Rival political groups to the government grew 
up, from the Islamic Tendency Movement (though its 
leaders c Abd al-Fattah Muru and Rashid al-Ghannushl 
were temporarily jailed) to a Social Democratic trend 
under Ahmad MastFn and a Communist party under 
Muhammad Harnal. After the riots of January 1984, 
the government of Muhammad Mazali made ap¬ 
proaches to the Islamists and Social Democrats, and 
the Communists were allowed to function as a legally- 
permitted party. 

The riots were a watershed for Bourguiba’s regime, 
warning of the dangers of economic austerity mea¬ 
sures and the formation of a parallel state within the 
state by the Islamists (after 1988 called the Hizb al- 
Nahda “Party of Renaissance” in order to comply with 
a government decree that no party should incorpo¬ 
rate the term “Islam” in its title). The aged Bourguiba 
himself continued as President until toppled from 
power in November 1987. His successor as President, 
Zayn al- ( Abid7n Ben ‘All, made various concessions 
to the Islamists aimed at giving religion a more pro¬ 
minent role in public life, increasing the size and 
budget of the Islamic Religious Council and establish¬ 
ing the Zaytuna as a separate university. But concilia¬ 
tion of extremism proved impossible, and in the early 
1990s Ben 'All’s stance hardened, so that the public 
manifestation of the Hizb al-Nahda had been largely 
destroyed by 1993. 

Externally, Tunisia’s diplomatic position remained 
uneasy amid the sharp North African regional rival¬ 
ries. In 1983 Algeria offered a twenty years’ treaty 
of peace and reconciliation, but this weakened Tunisia’s 
relations with Morocco, since it apparently implied 
support for Algeria’s position over the Western Sahara 
problem. Relations with its eastern neighbour Libya 
continued to be potentially explosive, especially after 
the abortive attempt at political union in 1974 and 
accusations of Libyan interference in the economically 
less advanced, hence more discontented, southern 
regions of Tunisia, seen in the January 1980 rebel¬ 
lion at Gafsa (Kafsa in 1985 Libya expelled 

over 30,000 Tunisian emigrant workers, mostly 
involved in the oil industry. On the wider scene of 
Middle Eastern conflict, Tunisia became involved 
through the transfer in 1982 of the headquarters of 
the PLO to Tunis and also that of the Arab League 
after Egypt made peace with Israel. 
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III. Religious Life. 

From the 5th/11th century' at least, Tunisia took 
over Malik! Sunn! Islam [see maukiyya). The island 
of Djarba [q.v.] is a special case; formerly the popu¬ 
lation was three-fifths IGiaridjite [see al-ibadiyya] 
occupying two-thirds of the island, but is now about 
one-third (ca. 35,000 out of 110,000 inhabitants), spread 
over Adjim, Guellala, Tlat, Sedouikcch and el-May 
(see Muhammad Khudja, Rasa 3 il al-Shaykh Sulayman al - 
Hilda, Beirut 1998). But the distinctions are tending 
to become blurred: the mosques with square or tapered 
minarets welcome indifferently Sunnis and Ibad! faith¬ 
ful, and even marriages between the two communities 
are no longer exceptional. This retreat of Ibadism has 
been due firstly, to the renewed vigour of Malikism 
since Hafsid times, despite the latter’s origins from 
the Muwahhidun (see Brunschvig, Hafsides , ii, 286 IT.), 
and secondly, to proselytism by ascetic fakiha like al- 
Djimmin! (Sfd! Brahim al-Djomn!, d. 1134/1722), whose 
knowledge of Khalil b. Ishak’s [q.v. j Mukhtasar of 
Malik! fikh was so great that the Murad! ruler built 
for him a madrasa-zawiya at Houmt-Souk, where he 
trained missionaries to go forth and preach the vir¬ 
tues of Malikism (see Husayn Khudja, Dhayl Bashkir 
ahl al-lmdn , ed. T. Mamouri, Tunis n.d., 130). In 
the region of the Djarld [q.v.\, a marabout called Abu 
‘All al-Sunn! or al-Naft! took up the same mission. 
Even in Tunis itself, the Ibad! men from Djarba had 
a mosque, the Djami‘ Hintat!, in the heart of the 
medina. These moderate Kharidjites—often called al- 
Khawamis in order to approximate them to the main 
four orthodox madpahib and perhaps, too, to differ¬ 
entiate them from more radical Kharidjite groups like 
the Azarika [q.vl] and Nukkariyya [see ai.-nukkar]— 
seem to be the remnants of the great Berber Kharidjite 
movements whose revolts characterised the history 
of North Africa from the 2nd/8th to the 4th/10th 
centuries (see al-Raklk, T. Ifrfkiya wa TMagfinb, ed. 
M. al-Ka‘bf, Tunis 141 ff.; Ibn ‘Idhar!, Baydn, cd. 
Colin and Levi-Proven^al, i, 69; al-Makrlz!, al-Mukajfa, 
ed. M. Yalaw!, Beirut 1992, iii, 697). 

Stages of Lslamisation 

The lslamisation of Tunisia was not achieved so 
quickly as the governor ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Fihr! 
affirmed to the caliph al-Mansur. “It is today entirely 
Muslim and there is no more saby (i.e. no captives 
of war to forward to the capital)” (Ibn ‘Idhar!, 167). 
The Ten Successors were said to have been sent by 
‘Umar II ca. 100/719 to leach the natives there the 
basics of the Kurian and Tradition, and the dogmas 
and rites of the new faith. The lists of these men in 
the Tabakat literature, e.g. Abu Bakr ‘Abd Allah 
al-MaIik!’s (d. after 460/1067) Riyad al-nufus, ed. 
B. Bakkush, Beirut 1992, 99, show that these fakihs 
were above all transmitters of hadiths concerned with 
day-to-day practice; juridical controversies and theo¬ 
retical debates would come later, beginning under the 
Aghlabids who, through their allegiance to Ba gh dad, 
professed Hanafism. This was given an impulse by 
Asad b. al-Furat [^.p.J, who implanted it for a while al 
Kayrawan before his Asadiyya was supplanted by the 
Mudazvwana of Sahnun and Ibn Ab! Zayd’s [</.*>.] Risd/a. 


Neither the views of the Aghlabid amirs, nor the per¬ 
secutions—in fact, much exaggerated—by the Fatimids, 
silenced the great Malik! voices (see Yalawl, al-Hayat 
al-adabiyya bi-Ifnkiya fi T e ahd al-fatimi, Beirut 1986, 41), 
whose teaching and works spread all through the 
Ma gh rib and Muslim Spain (H.R. Idris, prides, ii, 
687 ff.). Under the Hafsids, the Mukhtasar ft fikh al- 
madhhab of Ibn ‘Arafa [q.v.] had the same fortune as 
the Mudawwana (Saad Ghrab, Ibn Arafa el le Malikisme 
en Ifnqiyya au VII I'/ XIV‘ siecle, Tunis 1992, i, 369; 
M. Mahftiz, Tarafitm al-mu 3 allifin al-tunisiyyin, Beirut 
1984, iii, 368). 

Hanafism 

This cannot have re-appeared in Tunisia until the 
arrival of Ottoman troops in 982/1574 sent against 
the occupying Spanish, and it became implanted 
through the regime of the Deys and Beys who re¬ 
mained vassals, whether nominally or actually, of the 
Porte up to the French occupation of 1881. It sur¬ 
vives today in islets in certain coastal towns: Bizerta, 
Kelibia, Sousse and Monastir, and in some towns of 
the interior: Beja, Le Kef and Zaghouan, sc. in the 
thugfiur [</.£>.] where the Turks had garrisons, and above 
all, in the capital, where the groups close to the Bey- 
lical power—military, civil and religious dignitaries— 
followed the madhhab of the court [see husaynids]. But 
here also, the differences have tended to be attenu¬ 
ated: octagonal minarets no longer mark HanafT 
mosques solely. Of the seven HanafT mosques in Tunis 
(see Muhammad Bel Khodja, Ma e dlim al-tawhid ft T 
kadim wa ft ’l-fiadid, ed. Ben Hadjdj Yahya Sahl!, 
Beirut 1985, 153 ff.), only two have a HanafT imam. 
In general, Hanafism has lost its importance, never 
great, to the general dominance of Malikism through¬ 
out the land. In the first place, the abolition of the 
Husaynid ruling power contributed to this, with Tunisia 
becoming on 25 July 1957 a Republic with a par¬ 
liament. Adhesion to the HanafT law school no longer 
had any justification in the achieving or carrying out 
of any public office. 

Justice 

Secondly, there was the suppression in 1956 of the 
religious Spar c tribunal, set up in Tunis a century ear¬ 
lier under the name of the Diwan. This supreme tri¬ 
bunal had two chambers: a HanafT one, headed by the 
Shaykh al-Isldm, and a Malik! one, under the Bash Mufti. 
Both chambers were competent to consider, according 
to the litigants, cases relating to personal law—civil 
status, marriage, divorce, guardianship and succession. 
The shar c l tribunals {mafiaIts) in the provinces were 
also suppressed and now attached to the civil courts. 
These last accordingly enlarged the sphere of their 
competence and were provided by the legislature with 
codes (mafialldt) in various areas: for commercial law, 
investment and finance, maritime law', real property, 
insurance, and above all, personal law, the watch- 
[ word of the liberation of the Tunisian woman, to the 
point that the anniversary of the code’s promulgation 
(13 August 1956) has become the Celebration Day of 
Women. All these documents, which laicised in some 
degree justice, were inspired by Malik!, HanafT or 
other decisions, and opted for a liberalisation of justice, 
e.g. in the handing-over to the sole surviving daugh¬ 
ter of the whole of an inheritance (art. 143 bis, 1. 2) 
instead of, as previously, just a half (a decision in¬ 
spired by a legal provision attributed to the Shf‘1 
Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik (cf. al-Kad! al-Nu‘man, Da c a 3 im 
| al-ulam , ed. Fyzee, ii, 378 nos. 1359-60; al-Makrlz!, 

| al-Mukafia , iii. 103, notice on Djawhar). 

\ The teaching at the fay tuna 

The unification of the legal system and abolition 
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of the distinctions between the madhahib inevitably 
brought about a shrinkage in the opportunities for 
teaching^/* in the two law schools, especially as the 
institution concerned with the training of future reli¬ 
gious lawyers had this branch of its activities ended, 
and the Great Mosque, the Zaytuna, which had taught 
both HanafT and Malik! law, was now reduced to 
becoming a place for religious worship only. The edu¬ 
cational function, at least on the secondary level, was 
ended (law of 4 November 1958), and higher education 
assigned to a “University of the Zaytuna” [</.&.] under 
the Minister for Higher Education. At present, it has 
two institutes for higher education plus a research 
centre: (1) the Higher Institute for Theology (for train¬ 
ing teachers in this field); (2) the Higher Institute for 
Islamic Civilisation (open to students from outside 
Tunisia); and (3) the Centre for Islamic Research, sit¬ 
uated in Kayrawan. As for the Higher Institute of 
Religious Sciences (meant for training and refresher 
courses for imams and preachers), this was no longer 
part of the Zaytuna University, but after January 1997 
was attached to the Ministry of Religious Affairs, itself 
set up in 1992. This is now ultimately responsible for 
all religious activities: teaching, the cult, training of 
imams and preachers, organising of the Pilgrimage, exhi¬ 
bitions and commemorations, organising of cultural 
associations, congresses, colloquia, etc. 

Suppression of the awkaf 

The A«te/habous were likewise suppressed. Property 
in mortmain was restored to the original owners or, 
in case of the disappearance of these, became state 
lands. Hence there was no further need for adminis¬ 
trators (wukalc?) responsible for superintending the awkaf 
and of the procedures which had allowed the practice 
of enzel or inzal [q.v. in Suppl.], the perpetual leasing 
of properties at a low price or in return for dispro¬ 
portionate benefits. 

The question of the “Arabic” numerals and calendar reform 

The new Republic took another audacious, but in 
the end accepted, decision: the replacement of the so- 
called “Indian” numerals, used in the East in all works 
of religion and scholarship by the so-called “Arabic” 
ones. The Gregorian calendar and its nomenclature 
was adoped side-by-side with the Hidjr! one in official 
publications, if not in practical life. Astronomical com¬ 
putation was now used to fix the beginning and end 
of the Ramadan fast (from Ramadan 1380/March 
1960), but since the results of such calculations were 
not unanimously recognised, even in neighbouring 
countries, after the political changes of 7 November 
1987, a mixed method was adopted: visual observa¬ 
tion of the crescent moon by the Mufti of the Republic, 
an important person in the power hierarchy, holding 
the rank of Secretary of State. The creation of this 
office (decree of 28 February 1958) had ipso facto meant 
the suppression of the posts of mufti in the provinces, 
these having existed since the replacing of the Grand 
Judge (Kadi al-Diamd c a) in 1856 by various subordinates 
(e.g. the K. al-Ahilla , charged with observing the cres¬ 
cent moon; the K. of the Bardo, in the beylical palace; 
the K. al-Alahalla, who accompanied the annual tax¬ 
collecting expedition (the last two abolished under the 
Protectorate); the K. al-Fara’id, for the division of 
inheritance; the K. al-Ankilia , for civil status and mar¬ 
riage; and the K. al~Mu c amaldt , for transactions). This 
return to observation of the heavens was supplemented 
by astronomical computation, entrusted to the staff of 
the National Meteorological Office (decree of 8 April 
1988). 

Ramadan and the Pilgrimage 

Another of the measures of the first President of 


the Republic, Habib Bourguiba, this time one less 
well received, was aimed at combatting the idleness 
and carefreeness of the period of the month of fasting. 
Each citizen was in future to carry out scrupulously 
his normal daily task, without absenteeism and loss of 
productivity, a necessary initiative in a developing coun¬ 
try, and a measure put forth with the best of inten¬ 
tions, but sometimes badly carried out and arousing 
the opposition of a part of the population. It never¬ 
theless had positive results in the long run: it guar¬ 
anteed freedom of conscience for citizens and forbade 
anyone to act as judge and meddle in the religious 
behaviour of his neighbour, whilst maintaining the 
requirements of punctuality and serious fulfilment of 
work obligations; nevertheless, some ameliorations of 
hours were foreseen, as in regard to Friday afternoons, 
always regarded as to be free from work in order to 
allow the faithful to fulfill their obligations of commu¬ 
nity worship. In this connection, the State continued 
to resist those who demanded a holiday for the whole 
of Friday. It argued with reason that, if the whole of 
Friday was added to Saturday as a holiday for finan¬ 
cial institutions, and with Sunday as a universal holiday 
also, the effective work week would be reduced to 
four days. It has also resisted demands for more reli¬ 
gious programmes, more Kurian recitation, more ser¬ 
mons, etc., on the state-controlled radio and television 
networks, although it has conceded the interruption 
at times of football matches by the adhan or call to 
worship. 

Other measures have tended to bring more order 
into religious practice, e.g. to reduce the number of 
pilgrimages for which citizens received state aid, to 
the one Pilgrimage, as prescribed by the religious law, 
whilst leaving the faithful to use, at their own expense, 
patterns of procedure other than the state-sponsored 
one. 

Sufi orders , marabouts and zawiyas 

In the earliest centuries of Islam in North Africa, 
Sufism was merely a particular attachment to ortho¬ 
doxy and personal renunciation of the world and its 
goods, as with such persons as Buhlul b. Rashid 
(d. 183/799) and al-Rabf c al-Kattan (d. 333/944). The 
biographical dictionaries of authors like al-Khushan! 

the al-Malikf mentioned above, and al-Dabbagh’s 
Mdalim al-iman, are merely the vitae of Kayrawan! 
saints, who despite their devotion to spiritual aims, 
did not hesitate to take up arms to defend their faith 
when it was menaced by the Fatimid intruders, or to 
take part in the massacre of the last Sh!‘!s, like Muhriz 
b. Khalaf, the patron saint of Tunis (see Idris, Strides, 
ii, 695). Under the Hafsids and their successors, Sufi” 
asceticism became a kind of boisterous and noisy mys¬ 
ticism, associated with thaumaturgic practices aimed 
at attracting the masses and at stimulating pilgrim¬ 
ages to saint’s tombs, transformed into centres for the 
Sufi’ orders, and enriched by the offerings of the faith¬ 
ful. Certain of these turuk [see tarIka] limited them¬ 
selves to sessions of dhikr [q.v.], like the Shadhiliyya 
[q.v.], followers of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhil! on the 
hill of the same name at Tunis, and the Tidjaniyya 
\q.v.), introduced by the great religious lawyer and 
preacher Sfd! Brah!m al-Riyah! (see his Diwan , ed. 
Sahl! and Yalaw!, Beirut 1990, 8). Others, such as 
the Aysawiyya or the c Arusiyya-Sulamiyya, had more 
extravagant manifestations, generally disapproved of if 
not condemned. Today, there remain only the Kadi- 
riyya, in various localities of the interior, the zdwiya 
of al-Sayyida 'Ahsha al-Mannubiyya, frequented above 
all by women, those of S!d! Muhriz, S!d! al-Halfawi 
at Tunis, etc. The increase in education, urbanisation 
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and opposition to obscurantism, have inexorably alien¬ 
ated the urban, and even the rural, populations from 
these marabouts; certain sagacious promoters have 
tried to take advantage of such ecstatic celebrations 
as the Hadra, Mfad, etc., by mounting, with varying 
success, spectacular shows which are half-folkloric and 
half-cultural. 

Malikism also shows its strength in the persistence 
of ancient traditions from the Hafsid period, like the 
ceremony of the akhtam (pi. of khatm) “closing” of 
public readings (riwaya), with or without commentary 
(diray a), of the canonical collections of al-Bukhan and 
Muslim and of the Shifa > of al-Kadf ‘Iyad [q.v.], read¬ 
ings which finish on 27 Ramadan in the Great Mosque 
in the presence of the Head of State himself. Likewise, 
the Mawlid [<q.v .] is marked by readings of the 
Prophet’s Sira ( mawlidiyya) in the mosques, and, at 
Tunis, by the chanted recitation of the 400 verses of 
the Hamzjyya of al-Busfn [q.v. in Suppl.]. This attach¬ 
ment to the Sira and the Tradition is such that the 
women of Tunis continue to swear jointly “bi 5 l-§hifa 3 
wa ’l-Bukhari”. 

Religion and modernity 

To sum up, Tunisia, if it has kept itself within the 
fold of Islam by a skilful formulation of itself, in the 
first article of the Constitution, as .. an independent 
state whose religion is Islam.. has nevertheless 
made great steps towards the way of rationality. The 
Republic’s first leaders did not disguise their admira¬ 
tion for Kemal Atatiirk, and many of the legislative 
measures taken since 1956 bear the seal of mod¬ 
ernity and have a progressive and sensible tendency 
towards the secularisation of state institutions, that of 
public life and society generally preceding the inau¬ 
guration of state measures. In this way, the attempts 
of certain religio-political groups to “re-Islamise” the 
country and lead it back to an alleged original purity, 
have been frustrated by the public authorities and 
condemned by almost all the population. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Sadik RizkawF, al-Aghani al-tunisiyya , Tunis 
1967, 101; Buhl! al-Nayyal, al-Hakika al-ta 3 nkhiyya li 
’ l-tasawwuf al-islami , Tunis n.d.; Hashahshi, al- c Adat 
wa ’ l-takalid al-tunisiyya , ed. Dj. Ben Hadjdj Yahya, 
Tunis 1994, 207. 

(R. Brunschvig-[Mohammed Yalaoui]) 

IV. Languages. 

Before the arrival of the Arabs in Ifnkiya [q.v.\, in 
this region of the eastern Maghrib which was later 
to be called after its capital Tunis, and its Islamisation, 
the linguistic situation there was already particularly 
complex and has in fact never ceased being so since 
its emergence on the stage of recorded history some 
three millennia ago, notably with the founding of the 
Phoenician trading posts and the birth of Carthage. 

The oldest known language, that of the indigenous 
people called by the Romans Berbers, is Libyan, from 
which various local Berber tongues apparendy derive 
[see lTbiya. 2.; also tifinagh] . It was rarely written, 
but is known to us from several hundred inscriptions, 
with one of them, a Libyco-Punic bilinguis, stemming 
from 138 B.C.; others are Libyco-Latin bilingues, that 
is, the oldest pieces of linguistic evidence already show 
the co-existence of at least two languages. With the 
foundation of the Carthaginian empire by Phoenicians 
from Tyre (814-146 B.C.), Punic became the official 
language, imposed on the local Numidian kingdoms, 
as their coins attest. Por more than six centuries after 
the destruction of Carthage by the Romans, Punic 
continued to be used, even in the countryside whilst 
gradually giving place to I^alin. 


The period of Byzantine conquest (533-698) involved 
a Roman restoration after the interval of the Germanic 
Vandals. Roman civilisation, deeply Hellenised, allowed 
Greek to leave traces which are still perceptible. 

Arabisation and its context 

It can be said that the Arabisation of the land, fol¬ 
lowing on the appearance of the Arabs in 647 until 
the fall of Carthage in 698, operated in a multi¬ 
lingual context, and these languages were subse¬ 
quently to form a substratum which has left traces 
until the present day in toponomy, onomastic and the 
varieties of Arabic dialects (cf. the place names stem¬ 
ming from Punic, such as Kartadj, Utfk, Binzart, 
Kabis, Kafsa, Kirkna, etc.; from Latin, such as Hergla, 
Radis, Lamta, etc.; and from Greek, such as KlTbya, 
Kurbus, Mistfr, etc.). 

Latin continued to be the Arabs’ language of admin¬ 
istration, as contemporary coins show. For the four 
centuries up to the invasions of the Banu Hilal \q.v .], 
Arabic co-existed with the previously-mentioned lan¬ 
guages. We can put together an ethno-linguistic pic¬ 
ture of this period from information in the Arabic 
geographers and historians, such as al-Ya'kubF in the 
3rd/9th century, through al-Bakrf up to Ibn Khaldun 
[q.w.] in the 8th/14th century; alongside the town¬ 
dwelling Arabs there was a more numerous class of 
*adjam , indigenous and non-indigenous peoples. 

The first of these, called ‘Ad^am al-bilad , comprised 
the great mass of Berbers, now Muslim but using 
their own Berber language; the Rum , probably descend¬ 
ants of the Byzantines; and the Ajarika , apparently 
descendants of Romans or Latinised Berbers, Christians 
using the Latin language, as certain funeral epitaphs 
of the 11th century from Kayrawan [q.v.], the new 
capital of the province, show. These last two groups 
are also mentioned as existing in the towns of the 
Djerid. Other c A<£am comprised mainly Persians, in 
the military followings of the governors. 

In the 11th century, Ajarika are only mentioned 
at Gabes/Kabis [q.v^ and MunastTr ‘Uthman [see 
monastir]. The Rum are no longer mentioned and, 
like the Persians, had probably been assimilated. In¬ 
stead are mentioned Arab Bedouin tribes besides 
Berber tribes in the vicinity of Kayrawan. It thus 
appears that Arab-Berber bilingualism was dominant 
at the time of the Hilalian invasions (1051-2), which 
were to accelerate and deepen the Arabisation of the 
1 land. The Arabs already settled in Ifnkiya used var¬ 
ious dialects, according to their tribal and group con¬ 
nections (Kuraysh, Rabf c a, Kahtan, Kudina and, 
especially, Tamim, the tribe of the Aghlabid dynasty 
[(/.&.]). With the Hilalian invasions, the Berber major¬ 
ity became progressively assimilated to the Arab tribes¬ 
men, by being in their company as pastoralists in 
their migrations. Ibn Khaldun records precisely the 
gradual and irreversible substitution of Arabic for 
Berber, by then confined to various speech islands, 
most of these bilingual. At the present time, Berber, 
still spoken within the family by older people using 
Arabic for purposes of their daily life, is in process 
of extinction in its surviving pockets in southern Tunisia 
and on the island of Djerba [see djarba]. 

As for the evolution of Arabic, this took place in 
the context of a progressive cleavage between official, 
literary Arabic and the dialects, which came to form 
two groups, an urban one and a Bedouin one. Ibn 
Khaldun describes their peculiar features, notably on 
| the phonological level. Already, the famed velar occlu- 
! sive /q/ of Arabic became distinguished in Bedouin 
l speech by being voiced and in the urban one by 
being unvoiced, features which have continued until 
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the present day to distinguish the two speech groups 
(cf. his Mukaddima , ed. Quatremere, iii, 302-5, tr. 
F. Rosenthal, iii, 348-51). 

New linguistic features 

The Arabo-Berber bilingualism which has marked 
the following centuries soon began to receive further, 
more numerous and more complex, outside linguistic 
influences, especially from the Romance languages of 
Europe and from Turkish. Already in the 12th cen¬ 
tury, the Normans, after conquering Sicily, seized sev¬ 
eral of the coastal towns of Tunisia between Susa and 
Gabes between 1148 and 1160. These contacts, despite 
commercial relations with the Genoese and Venetians, 
were more often on the military level: the Crusade 
of St. Louis (1270), attacks by the Aragonese (1284- 
1335) and by the Franco-Genoese (1390), and the 
growth of corsair activity in the Mediterranean [see 
kursan. i.]. The great conflict over control of the 
Mediterranean, with Christians (especially those of 
Spain) opposing the Muslim Turks, ended with Tunisia 
firmly within the orbit of the Turkish empire from 
the end of the 14th century to the end of the 19th. 
Thus these exchanges, whether military or commer¬ 
cial, and especially after the Turkish conquest of Tunis 
in 1574, brought about movements of peoples and 
linguistic contacts involving not only Turkish but also 
various Romance languages of Europe. 

Turkish linguistic influence 

From the Turkish conquest until 1933 (the date of 
the last Tunisian document written in Turkish), Turkish 
was the main language of administration. It was also 
the means of communication in the army between 
Turkish officers and the Janissaries who came from 
the different regions of the Ottoman empire, and was 
used at court. The descendants of the KulughlFs [see 
kul-oghlu] became integrated with the mass of pop¬ 
ulation, especially on the coastlands, leaving visible 
traces in personal nomenclature (basha, bay, kahya, 
shawisfi, bash, zmantar, bayram, shalbl, zarkun , etc.) and 
in the lexicon of Tunisian Arabic, in which some 
hundreds of words are still current in the spheres of 
administrative and military terminology and in those 
of the kitchen (dishes, utensils, tools), dress and music. 
Tunisian Arabic has also borrowed the Turkish suf¬ 
fixed morpheme -dfi for names of professions, etc., 
e.g. kahwadfl “maker/server of coffee”. 

Spanish influences 

Apart from military conflict (along the coastlands, 
where several places were temporarily occupied by 
the Spanish), the main impact here certainly came 
from the extensive emigrations of the Moriscos [^.y.] 
from the Iberian Peninsula after the reconquista (12th- 
16th centuries). These Moriscos spoke Aragonese, 
Castilian and Catalan; many of them no longer used 
Arabic. This Muslim group also included a strong 
minority of Jews, equally expelled from the Peninsula. 

Several dozen family names, still in use today, stem 
from this period: Blanku, BunatFru, Buriga, Katalan, 
Karabaka, Malki, Merrishku, Mnara, Mnakkbi, Nlgru, 
Kabadu, Sanshu, Za'fran, etc. Some quarters of Tunis 
acquired Spanish names: Murkad (Mercado), BFga 
(Vega), Bardu (Pardo), etc. Complete towns were peo¬ 
pled with Moriscos, including near Tunis (Djdayda, 
Tburba, Mdjez-l-bab, Testur); near Bizerta (MetlFn, El 
£ Alya, Ras edj-djbel, Rafraf, Porto FarFna, etc.); at Cape 
Bon (Grumbalia, Sliman, Nianu, Turki, Belli); and 
there are also a score of names in northeastern Tunisia 
(Kal c at-l-andlus, Mater, Zaghwan, etc.). 

Spanish was still spoken in some localities up to 
the 18th century. New crafts and industries were intro¬ 
duced, with their technical vocabularies (manufacture 


of the chechia = shashiyya , a red felt cap), and sev¬ 
eral hundred words from ordinary vocabulary were 
integrated into Tunisian Arabic: kanita < carreta “pony 
trap”, kardun < kardon (a variety of thistle), and the 
well-known hindl (opuntia ficus indica). Amongst com¬ 
plete lexical fields entering Tunisian Arabic, the most 
original is that of playing-cards, with e.g. shkubba < 
escoba, also extending to other games, e.g. dimlnu 
“domino”. 

The intensifying of linguistic contacts and borrowings 

Especially from the 19th century onwards, these 
contacts with Turkish and Spanish gave place to con¬ 
tacts with other European languages, notably Italian 
and French. Certain influences are difficult to define 
clearly since they stem from a common Romance 
stock, one of whose aspects is the Mediterranean lin¬ 
gua fianca ; names of fish and the complete vocabulary 
of seafaring are clear examples. 

Italian influence 

This was especially clear in the later 19th century, 
with several hundred Italian terms firmly integrated 
in the Tunisian vocabulary, since colonisation by 
Italians was strong at this time. In 1870, these colonists 
amounted to 7,000, three-quarters of them Sicilians. 
A year later, there was an immigration of several 
thousand Livornese Jews. The establishment of the 
French Protectorate in 1881 did not stem its growth, 
and ca. 1926 it stabilised at ca. 90,000, more than 
the French colonist population (70,000 at that time) 
despite 45 years of French colonisation. Lexical bor¬ 
rowings from Italian are diverse, and cover in par¬ 
ticular the spheres of industry, building, agriculture, 
fishing and the arts. 

The Maltese 

In the 19th century, several thousand Maltese emi¬ 
grated to Tunisia, settling especially in Tunis, Porto 
Farina (Ghar-l-milh), Sfax and Susa, where the Maltese, 
mainly from the working class, took up the trade 
of driving coaches, with several thousand of them 
holding a virtual monopoly, and with Tunisians also 
involved in the trade using Maltese too, since, as an 
Arab tongue, it had many affinities with Tunisian 
Arabic. At present, the Maltese amount to only a few 
hundreds, mainly old persons. 

The Arabic of Tunisian Jews 

The Tunisian Jews who had adopted Arabic whilst 
retaining their Jewish faith were more numerous before 
Tunisian independence in 1956, with those who had 
become naturalised Frenchmen choosing thereafter 
to emigrate to France. Their speech was an Arabic 
with certain peculiarities, which have been in general 
well studied. One should mention also the existence 
of a Jewish Tunisian literature written in Hebrew 
characters. 

The influence of French 

The progress of imperialism in the 19th century 
and the rivalry between France and Italy over Tunisia 
was sealed with the French Protectorate of 1881 (see 
II (d), above), which brought about a new linguistic 
situation involving a veritable Arabic-French bilingual¬ 
ism, bringing various borrowings and various forms 
of linguistic interference. Human contacts, commer¬ 
cial exchanges and an economic penetration had pre¬ 
ceded the Protectorate, and thus French became the 
official language of public administration and educa¬ 
tion. At the present time, it is French which has sup¬ 
plied the greatest number of loanwords, several 
hundreds, into Tunisian Arabic, covering all fields and 
more or less integrated, and its influence continues 
to mark the linguistic situation in contemporary 
Tunisia, even after forty years of independence. 
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The present situation 

From what has preceded, it emerges that the lin¬ 
guistic situation in Tunisia has been one of continu¬ 
ous contacts with outside tongues, culminating in an 
Arabic-French bilingualism, grafted on to a diglossia 
of literary language and dialects, with a clear divi¬ 
sion here; hence a fluctuating, continually evolving 
linguistic situation. 

Diglossia 

The literary level is essentially a written one, but 
it is nevertheless spoken in educational teaching and 
in official discourse, political and religious. It is con¬ 
sidered as “superior” and appears in a neo-classical 
form in the sermons at Friday worship and certain 
literary' works, and in a modern and functional form 
above all in the language of the media. 

As for the dialect, the spoken tongue of all 
Tunisians, this is rarely written, but is used above all 
in the theatre, cinema and songs, as well as in pop¬ 
ular poetry, of Bedouin origin and called malhun [ q.v .]. 
It possesses various regional varieties with phonolog¬ 
ical and lexical distinctions none of which prevents 
mutual comprehension. Two levels can also be dis¬ 
tinguished within it, one for familiar usage express¬ 
ing daily needs, and the other, of a more intellectual 
tinge since it draws on the literary level, used above 
all by literate persons and in radio and TV broad¬ 
casts. One can thus say that there is a division of 
domains of each form of the language, but these are 
seen mainly as complementary rather than concur¬ 
rent or opposed to each other. 

All levels present certain common phonological 
points, such as the lack of an opposition d - £. The 
former, considered as an archetypal feature of the 
Arabic language by ancient scholars (the lughat al-dad), 
is never pronounced according to the prescriptions of 
the classical Arabic philologists; in Tunisia, it is every¬ 
where merged with the voiced interdental emphatic 
as /d/ except at Mahdiyya, where the three inter¬ 
dentals are merged with the dentals. The phoneme 
$ is realised as a voiced prepalatal spirant. The 
question of the opposition k/g has already been men¬ 
tioned, but it should be noted that the pronunciation 
g , of Bedouin origin, is solely dialectical and func¬ 
tions as a regional variant. On the urban speech level, 
on the other hand, the palatal g functions at times 
as an expressive variant and sometimes as a distinct 
phoneme; but the opposition here is not very pro¬ 
ductive at all, being favoured rather in loanwords, 
especially in those from French. 

On the level of the vowels, as well as the basic 
three, with two degrees of openness (open a; closed 
front i and back u), the Tunisian Arabic system, whilst 
partly preserving the ancient short-long opposition, has 
become enriched with intermediate vowels, notably 
the front semi-closed e and semi-open c , as well as 
the back semi-closed o , with its semi-open variant 0. 

Regarding syllable length, the four syllables of the 
literary tongue are found (CV, CV, CVC, CVC), but 
the system has become enriched by the frequent eli¬ 
sion of short vowels, notably in the case endings; one 
may mention, in particular, the syllables CCVC, 
CCVC, CVCC, CVCC. The syllable having the accent 
in the literary language is generally the third from 
the end of the word or the penultimate one if it is 
long; in Tunisian dialect, it is the last if it is long, 
otherwise the penultimate. Consequently, the morpho¬ 
logical structure of words emerges as quite different 
from that of the literary' language. 

The lexicon remains basically Arabic despite thou¬ 
sands of speech units derived from the substratum or 


from the superstratum as mentioned above, although 
the semantic field of these units is considerably mod¬ 
ified in all senses (restriction, enlargement of mean¬ 
ing, displacement, etc.). 

Regarding syntax, the loss of the case endings of 
the literary language has resulted in the position of 
the speech units in the sequence of discourse becom¬ 
ing more functional, hence less free. Tunisian Arabic 
has nevertheless evolved its own grammatical instru¬ 
ments, e.g. the unvoiced “hushing” sound which func¬ 
tions as the morphophoneme of interrogation (when 
prefixed) and of negation (when postfixed). 

The dual of the literary language is only used 
now in frozen forms, being replaced by the syntagm 
“pair + plural”. 

The role of French 

French still functions in Tunisia as a language of 
culture and of opening to the modern world, hence 
it is less a foreign than a second language, fully recog¬ 
nised as such. Therefore what is in practice bilin¬ 
gualism has become since the 1960s a political choice 
within the framework of Francophonie , even though in 
certain of its applications it is a factor causing diffi¬ 
culties at the school level amongst a youth which feels 
less and less at home in it. All primary education is 
now in Arabic, and French has the status of second 
language from the third year onwards. Despite this, 
the dominance of French at the secondary level, at 
which all the scientific disciplines continue to be taught 
in French, has favoured on the level of the school 
system and even in the administration, the persistence 
at the level of daily, discursive speech, of a hybrid 
spoken Arabic, dotted with words and phrases from 
French, involving a language with code mixing or 
code switching, although the basis remains Arabic. 
Beyond the level of particular motivations, this mix¬ 
ture is less a lingua franca than an idiolectal form 
favoured by the bilingualism of the educational and 
administrative systems. In this way French, despite the 
fears which it raises, still retains the essential nature 
of its prestige, which is nevertheless not proportional 
to the degree of its mastery'. 

It is undeniable that people’s linguistic habits are 
determined by their education, the official language 
policy and the dominant linguistic usage in the admin¬ 
istrative or professional milieu involved. If a Tunisian 
is more or less bilingual, certainly the case with all 
educated people, surveys have shown that he or she 
will be more likely to use Arabic in dealings with 
such departments of state as those of justice, the inte¬ 
rior or defence; on the other hand, he or she will 
be more likely to write out a cheque or postal order 
in French (1,894 persons against 20 using Arabic, 
according to the present author’s observations). 

Within the different forms of the media, there is 
more or less a balance between usage of Arabic and 
French. 

At the university level, French remains solidly estab¬ 
lished in the scientific disciplines, whilst it is retreat¬ 
ing slowly but irreversibly in the fields of the human 
and social sciences. These same phenomena are observ¬ 
able in the literary expression of research and educa¬ 
tional endeavour—theses, memoires, articles in learned 
journals, etc., emanating from various educational and 
university establishments. 

At the present moment, even though bilingualism 
is no longer explicitly put forward as a political and 
cultural choice, it continues to characterise the linguistic 
situation of Tunisia. Despite this, Arabisation contin¬ 
ues slowly but surely, without being part of any offi¬ 
cial plan. Its future at the university level will determine 
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the eventual linguistic situation of the country. 
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V. Modern Literature. 

The birth of modern Arabic literature in Tunisia 
is intricately connected, as is the case in other Arab 
lands, to the reformist movements of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Mahmud Kabadu (1812-71), who was clearly 
influenced by the reformist ideas of Khayr al-Dln 
Pasha (1820P-89 [</.£'.]), is credited with having first in¬ 
troduced contemporary themes, such as anti-colonialism, 
nationalism and social justice, into Tunisian poetry. 
The first decades of the 20th century witnessed a 
more progressive poetry that rejected a rigid submis¬ 


sion to classical canons, such as the panegyric, elegy 
and invective, and adopted socially-conscious themes 
as poets began to identify more openly with the rising 
partisan political movements. Muhammad al-Shadhili 
Khazandar (1881-1954), born to an aristocratic family 
and raised in a classical Arabo-Islamic milieu, best 
represents a new generation of poets who embraced 
literary and social reforms, advocating a populist and 
nationalist approach to literature. 

However, it was the emergence of Abu ’1-Kasim 
al-Shabbr (1909-34 [< 7 .^.]) that would give Tunisia its 
first truly modern poet and its one literary giant whose 
impact reached the far corners of the Arab world. In 
his short and troubled life, al-Shabbf was able to fash¬ 
ion a revolutionary poetics that embraced modernity 
in its fullest sense. Steeped in the aesthetics of roman¬ 
ticism, and perhaps influenced by the Lebanese- 
American poet Khalil Djubran, al-Shabbi’s poetry is 
denuded of the stock phrases and hackneyed images 
of classical Arabic poetry. It possesses a deep lyricism 
which has the capacity, in the words of the Arab 
critic Salma Khadra Jayyusi, “to swing in equal meas¬ 
ure between thought and emotion”. His poems, posthu¬ 
mously collected and published in one volume in Cairo 
in 1955, entitled Aghani al-hayat (“Songs of life”), cel¬ 
ebrate change through positive action and denounce 
any form of human stagnation. Not merely a practi¬ 
tioner of poetry but a theoretician as well, al-Shabbl 
professed his ideas in a series of controversial lectures, 
which he delivered in 1929 on The poetic imagination 
of the Arabs. In them he criticises classical Arabic poetry 
as a mere literary craft, devoid of any true poetic feel¬ 
ing, and asserts that it was only when the Arabs moved 
to an urban milieu and interacted with other civili¬ 
sations that they developed a truly poetic sensibility. 

Al-Shabbfs radical views, along with his brilliantly 
innovative poetry, had a profound impact on the gen¬ 
eration of Tunisian intellectuals of the 1930s, who 
would become in essence the architects of modern 
Tunisian literature. Taking the name of the cafe they 
frequented in the popular quarter of Bab Suwayka in 
the old medina of Tunis, the Taht al-Sur group in¬ 
cluded artists and intellectuals who all shared in the 
political mission of resistance to the French Protectorate 
and social equality, and who were committed to the 
creation of a popular literature to promote social 
advancement. 

Two essential features must be mentioned in the 
formation of this group and its literary output. First, 
the passion for and commitment to journalism were 
keys to the content and dissemination of its ideas. Es¬ 
pecially in the aftermath of the Protectorate govern¬ 
ment’s lifting of press censorship on 6 August 1936, 
a plethora of journals exploded onto the cultural scene, 
producing poems, anthems, short stories, literary 
reviews, satirical sketches, and makamdt, a traditional 
Arabic literary genre of rhythmic prose [see makama] 
once more made popular by the brilliant and acer¬ 
bic Egyptian exile Mahmud Bayram (1893-1961) [see 
al-tunisI], who spent the better part of the 1930s in 
exile in Tunis. These journals uniformly expressed the 
collective social and political views of the group in a 
register of Arabic and in artistic media that were 
accessible to the growing urban readership. 

Secondly, the polymath quality of the group’s mem¬ 
bers pointed to a wide range of cultural stimuli that 
impacted upon the group. It was a period of rich 
cross-fertilisation and experimentation, where poets and 
writers of the classical Arab literary heritage ( turath ), 
as well as representatives of French, Russian and 
American literature, provided guidance and inspira- 
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don. The charter members of the Taht al-Sur group 
opened themselves to the latest trends in creative writ¬ 
ing, painting, photography, cinema, theatre, music and 
literary criticism. 

Ironically, as this fertile decade of the 1930s came 
to an end, its most illustrious members would go on 
to be identified with one particular genre. For exam¬ 
ple, Mustafa Khurayyif (1909-67) would emerge as 
a prominent national poet, whose poems came to 
be less songs of love and passion and more celebra¬ 
tions of national and regional events, e.g. Tunisia’s 
independence, the bitter Algerian war for indepen¬ 
dence, the events of 1948 in Palestine. Collected into 
a grand anthology entitled Shawk wa-dhawk (“Longing 
and taste”, 1965) Khuravvif’s poems reflect closely 
modern Tunisian history and the poet’s commitment 
to social causes, features common to much of post¬ 
independence Tunisian poetry until the rise of the 
avant-garde school of the late 1960s, led by poets 
such as al-Habib al-Zannad (b. 1946) and Fadfla al- 
Shabbl (b. 1946). 

c Alr al-DifadjT (1909-49) emerged from the group 
and became known as the father of the Tunisian short 
story. His stories, posthumously collected into one vol¬ 
ume, Sahirtu minhu al-layali (“It kept me up at night”, 
1987) reflect the author’s experimentation with dif¬ 
ferent narrative forms, styles and language registers, 
as well as his remarkable ability to capture the many 
facets of the Tunisian personality through a wide 
range of humorous as well as bleak human situations. 

Al-Bashfr Khurayyif (1917-83), like his older brother 
Mustafa and others of the Taht al-Sur group, exper¬ 
imented in various literary genres, but his literary tra¬ 
jectory would also follow a more narrow path, that 
of the novel. His first, Hubbak darbarii (“Your love has 
brought me down,” 1958), is a semi-autobiographical 
tale of a young man’s amourous adventures amidst 
theatrical circles in 1920s Tunis. Bark al-layl (“Night 
lightning,” 1960) is a historical novel set in the Hafsid 
state of the 16th century. However, he is best known 
for his grand epic, al-Digla ft ' aradfinha (“Dates on 
their stalks,” 1969). The novel, thoroughly grounded 
in social realism, narrates the struggles of the impov¬ 
erished and exploited workers of Tunisia’s rural south, 
and breaks new ground with his vivid details of daily 
life and the use of the regional dialect in the dia¬ 
logue, greatly enhancing the realistic mode of the 
novel. 

However, it is Mahmud al-Mas c adf (b. 1911), periph¬ 
erally connected to the Taht al-Sur generation, who 
enjoys the highest critical acclaim as Tunisia’s pre¬ 
mier novelist. His literary projects, most important of 
which are al-Sudd (“The dam,” 1955), a romance writ¬ 
ten in the form of a play, and Haka Abu Hurayra wa- 
kdl (“Thus Abu Hurayra narrated,” 1973), a novel 
written in the form of hadlih , combines modern themes 
of existential angst and alienation of the individual 
from society with the legends, language, and narra¬ 
tive forms of the early Islamic period. His work extends 
beyond the borders of the Tunisian landscape and 
touches upon universal themes that were treated by 
both European and Arab writers in the years imme¬ 
diately following the Second World War. 

In the period of post-independence (since 1956), 
journalism continued to play a vital role in the fos¬ 
tering of a national literature, with al-bikr replacing 
al-Alam al-adabl (1930s) and al-Mabdhith (1940s) as the 
periodical of prestige, and the concept of literary com¬ 
mitment ( iltizdm ) continued to be the guiding force 
for a new generation of writers. Naturally, the story 
of colonial oppression and the national struggle for 


independence dominated post-independence prose and 
poetry. The 1950s witnessed a proliferation of short 
stories by such writers as al-Tayyib al-Tanki (b. 1920), 
al-Tahir Kayka (b. 1922) and Rashid al-HamzawI (b. 
1934), who wrote of social injustice and class conflict, 
poverty and ignorance. Perhaps Tunisia’s most pro¬ 
lific chronicler of historical events and their devas¬ 
tating impact on the masses is Muhammad al- c Arusi 
al-Mitwi (b. 1920) whose anti-colonial novels, Wa min 
al-dahaya (“Among the victims,” 1956), Halima (1964) 
and al-Tut al-murr (“Bitter mulberries,” 1967), focussed 
attention on the plight of the rural population, of 
women and the downtrodden. In his more recent 
work, al-Mitwfs shifts from novel to short story, from the 
village to the city, from colonial rule to post-colonialism 
and from epic romances of good vs. evil to a more 
complicated, modern fiction. 

A new generation of Tunisian writers, emerging 
since 1969, has succeeded in bringing Tunisian liter¬ 
ature away from the preoccupations of history and 
society as protagonists and towards the individual and 
the quest for identity and personal freedom. There 
has also been a break with traditional literary themes, 
tampering with generic boundaries, and shifting away 
from the familiar modes of narration and the pre¬ 
dictable Tunisian hero-type, and a more conscious 
effort to break the rules of literary canonicity, to con¬ 
struct complex anti-heroes, and to apply modern tech¬ 
niques of stream-of-consciousness, surrealism, allegory 
and irony. This generation is also responsible for the 
development of a modern Tunisian theatre whose 
bold, vernacular language and delvings into the 
Tunisian psyche have produced a highly popular art 
form with tremendous social impact. 

‘Izz al-Dln al-Madam (b. 1938), whose versatility 
and productivity are reminiscent of the Taht al-Sur 
generation, chose historical themes to write plays that 
reflect the modern Tunisian’s quest for the self, alien¬ 
ation from society and disappointment with what is 
viewed as the neo-colonialism of the Tunisian elite. 
His first novel, al-Insan al-sijr (“Zero man,” 1967-71) 
reflects the absurdist vision of modern man’s inabil¬ 
ity to communicate. His later collections of short sto¬ 
ries mix reverie and reality in narrating the human 
condition. 

Similarly, Hasan Nasr (b. 1937), who may be con¬ 
sidered as Tunisia’s most successful master of the short 
story ( Layaii al-malar, “Rainy nights,” 1968; 52 layla , 
“52 nights,” 1979), frequently employs fantasy and 
surrealism, mixing tragedy and comedy, in writing 
about the conflicts between tradition and modernity, 
alienation and emigration that disrupt contemporary 
life and create an inverted world of chaos. 

The decade of the 1980s throughout the Arab world 
has been frequently referred to as the “era of the 
novel”. Despite the large number of poetry and short 
story anthologies, it is the novel which has drawn the 
most attention. In Tunisia, as elsewhere, it is a novel 
with a strong social dimension in which society’s con¬ 
cerns are embodied in the individual’s search for 
meaning to his life. Writers such as Hasan Nasr and 
'Arusiyya al-Nalutl (b. 1950), long identified with the 
short story, have in their more recent work turned 
to the novel. Perhaps the most prolific of Tunisian 
novelists, Muhammad al-Hadf Bin Salih (b. 1945), 
published his seventh novel, Min hakkihi an yahlum (“A 
right to dream”) in 1991, in which he deals with the 
problematic role of the intellectual and literary' com¬ 
mitment in a developing nation such as Tunisia. In 
contrast to the strong local emphasis in Bin Salih’s 
novelislic project, Hisham al-KarawT (b. 1955) has 
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produced two novels that deal with regional Arab 
issues, with the Lebanese civil war and the occupa¬ 
tion of Beirut ( A'midat al-djunun al-sab e a , “The seven 
pillars of madness,” 1985) and the desperate situation 
of Arab politics (al-Nasr wa Thudud, “The eagle and 
the borders,” 1989). 

The flight of the rural population to the city, wide¬ 
spread unemployment, emigration to Europe, the 
breakdown of the family, the rise of the police state, 
and the emergence of Islamic movements as political 
opposition, have all found their truest expression in 
the contemporary novel. The bread riots of 1984 serve 
as a haunting background to Muhammad Rida al- 
KafT’s (b. 1955) stunning novel, al-Kina c tahl al-djild 
(“The veil beneath the skin,” 1990), which narrates 
the withdrawal of the protagonist amidst a series of 
personal, financial and social setbacks. Journalist, short 
story writer and novelist, Rida al-Kafi belongs to a 
long continuum of Tunisian writers which began with 
the Taht al-Sur generation of the 1930s, dedicated to 
the creation of a new literature that is committed to 
society, its needs and its advancement, these being 
the basic principles that have defined and shaped 
modern Tunisian literature. 
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VI. The Status of Women. 

Tunisian society has undergone many transforma¬ 
tions over the last century, and the place of women 
in society, and the relations of men and women, are 
one of the most significant indicators. 

The sphere of work is especially notable here. Until 
the 1920s and 1930s, the essential unit of production 
was the family, in which both sexes participated, but 
with the rule that extra-familial tasks were the province 
of men. In both urban and rural milieux, women are 
mainly responsible for processing basic foodstuffs, spin¬ 
ning, making clothes, carpets, hangings, etc. Certain 
researches on urban artisanal production have demon¬ 
strated the importance of the non-visible work of 
women in certain fields of production considered as 
male ones. 

For many reasons, including its colonial status, 
Tunisia came late to the industrial revolution and the 
changes in systems of production which inevitably 
brought with them upheavals in social relations, includ¬ 


ing the relationship between the sexes. It was only 
after independence that women really appeared on 
the labour market, the outcome of a long process, 
begun with the Nahda, in which the idea gradually 
took shape that the future of society would depend 
on the role women would play in it. Discussion at 
first revolved round the education and schooling of 
girls, and Khayr al-Dm Pasha, Shaykh al-Sanusf and 
the Jeunes Tunisiens all raised their voices on this topic. 
The debates became more spirited in the 1930s with 
the emergence of the national movement for inde¬ 
pendence, and Tahir Haddad’s Imra'atuna fi Tsharfa 
wa ’l-mud}tama c and the controversies which followed 
it were all notable factors here. 

From the beginning of the 20th century, certain 
families had sent their daughters to school, and some 
women’s associations were founded. But at the same 
time, the seclusion of women and the difference in 
their status compared with European women were 
raised by some nationalists into identity symbols. 
Discussion of this question of identity, the daily sight 
of European women wbo worked and were freely con¬ 
cerned with their occupations, the school enrollment 
of an increasing number of girls, the share of women 
in the national struggle, all stimulated reflection and 
discussion on such topics as the role of girls’ educa¬ 
tion, wearing the veil, choice of spouse and women’s 
share in the world of labour. 

It was in this context that politicians, headed by 
Bourguiba, worked towards a more equal treatment 
of women and men (Personal Status Law of 13 August 
1956 which forbade polygamy, forbade unilateral 
divorce, fixed the legal age for marriage, allowed 
women to sue for divorce like men, and made daugh¬ 
ters the sole heirs of their parents in the absence of 
brothers; and the text of the Constitution) and stim¬ 
ulated a broad movement for an accelerated entry to 
school education for girls, for such educated girls to 
enter the labour market, for renunciation of wearing 
a veil, and for changes in the relationship of married 
couples. Since then the movement has gone forward, 
though not without hesitations and controversies, some¬ 
times even violent, as in the 1986-7 Islamic funda¬ 
mentalist polemics, which might have placed the 
advances in jeopardy if it had not been for the vig¬ 
ilance of women’s groups and the political will of the 
ruling state power to guarantee, in the interests of 
Tunisia’s development, male and female equality: the 
amendment to the Personal Status Law of August 
1992, and the ratification of international conventions 
aimed at eliminating discrimination between sexes, not 
to mention action in the educational sphere, health 
(family planning), in the labour sphere and in the 
mass media. 

Recent statistics are significant here: 83.2% of girls 
aged between six and thirteen are in school (89% of 
boys), whilst in 1995-6 47% of the children in primary 
schools were girls, and 48% of those in secondary schools 
and 44% of students are female. Women represent 
ca. 20% of the active working population. They thus 
have their place today in all spheres of education and 
the world of work. 

Inequality nevertheless remains, above all in rural 
areas. Unemployment affects women more than men. 
Even if girls sometimes have better school results than 
boys, they still tend to choose less prestigious and 
appreciated careers. Women are poorly represented 
in the scientific and technological spheres and have 
few managerial functions; there are very few of them 
in politics, trade and professional unions and associ¬ 
ations (except women’s ones). Public life remains still 
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mostly a male preserve. All these reflect a latent resist¬ 
ance to social developments and an identity concept 
which looks more at the past than to the future. 
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al- JUR (a.), a word with the basic sense of 
“mountain”. 

It occurs ten times in the Kur’an (II, 60/63, 87/93; 
IV, 153/154; XIX, 53/52, etc.), on two occasions 
(XXIII, 20; XCV, 2) expressly coupled with SfnaV 
Slnln, specifically meaning Mount Sinai. 
Virtually all its occurences in the Kurian are con¬ 
nected with the wanderings of the Children of Israel 
in the Sinai Desert [see banu isra’il; sTna*; al-tTh]. 

It was early recognised by the Arabic philologists as 
a loan word from Hebrew or Aramaic (cf. Hebr. sur 
“rock” > “clilf”, Aram, turd “mountain”), more prox- 
imately, from Syriac (see A. Jeffery, The foreign vocab¬ 
ulary of the Qur'an , Baroda 1938, 206-7). 

1. Djabal al-Tur, Mount Sinai. 

The Arab geographers (e.g. Yakut, Buldan, iii, 557; 
Abu ’1-Fida’, tr. Reinaud, 65; cf. A.-S. Marmardji, 
Textes geographiques arabes sur le Palestine , Paris 1951, 
135) locate the mountain as not far from the Red 
Sea (Bahr Kulzum) and say that it was climbed from 
al-Amn (Elim ?), where the children of Israel once 
encamped. In the vicinity was the Wadi Tuwa, where 
Moses spoke with God before he was sent to Pharaoh 
(Kur’an, XX, 12; LXXIX, 16; YakOt, III, 553; Sail 
al-Din, Marasid al-ittild\ ed. Juynboll, ii, 213). 

On the north side of the mountain (now Dj abal 
Musa) in what is now called the Wadi Shu c ayb (val¬ 
ley of Jethro) at a height of 5,000 feet is the monas¬ 
tery of Catherine, on the site of the castle built by 
Justinian I probably between A.D. 548 and 562 to 
protect the monks of Sinai. According to the Book 
of Monasteries ( Kitab al-Diyarat) of al-Shabushtl, the 
“Church (kariisa, for which Yakut, ii, 675, writes dayr) 
al-Tur” was on the top of the mountain, built of 
black stone and strongly fortified; there was a spring 
outside and another inside the building. The monastery 
was inhabited by monks and much visited on account 
of the miracles wrought there (ed. G. 'Awwad, Bagh¬ 
dad 1386/1966, 310, 426-9). In this description, the 
Christian church of the Mother of God (Oeotoicoi;), | 
which was built also by Justinian on the slope of the 
mountain, probably on the site of the present Chapel 
of Elijah (see below), is confused with the monastery 
at its foot. 

The monks of' the monastery possess a copy of an i 
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alleged letter from Muhammad granting protection 
(Pococke, Description of the East , i, 268-70; Moritz, in 
A PA W [1918], Abh. 4, pp. 6-8), and a number of 
genuine documents of the time of the Mamluk sul¬ 
tans Inal, Khushkadam and Ka’itbay (Moritz, op. cit., 
25 ff.). They mainly deal with the protection of 
the Christian monks from the raids of the maraud¬ 
ing Bedouin of the country round, but seem to have 
been regarded by the latter as empty threats, as their 
frequent renewal shows (Ka’itbay issued no fewer than 
22 firmans for the monastery during the 30 years of 
his reign!). The monastery was frequently stormed, set 
on fire, its gardens robbed and pilgrims and mer¬ 
chants plundered; sometimes the monks even had to 
seek refuge in the monastery of the village of al-Tur 
(see below) (Moritz, op. cit., 28). 

Within the monastery “between the church and the 
dwellings on the northern part of the buildings” there 
is still a mosque, the pulpit of which was, according 
to an inscription, presented by Abu ‘All al-Mansur 
AnushtakFn al-Amin in Rabl c I 500/November 1106 
in the reign of the caliph al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah 
(Moritz, 50-2). The monastery of Sinai in this inscrip¬ 
tion is called the “upper monastery” ( al-dayr al-aTa) 
to distinguish it from monasteries in al-Tur (‘PcaBotj) 
and Faran. According to another inscription, this same 
Anushtakln founded three masadfd (places for prayer) 
on the Munadjat Musa, a mosque on the hill of the 
monastery of Faran and another below Faran al- 
Djadlda. and a lighthouse on the shore of the coast 
(al-Sahil). By Munadjat Musa is certainly meant the 
traditional Sinai, now Djabal Musa (Moritz, 54); it 
was only in the 14th century that the name was trans¬ 
ferred to a smaller hill east of the monastery of St. 
Catherine, which is now called (like a hill near Firan) 
Djabal Munadja. Of the three masadjid, only two could 
have been on the top of Djabal al-Tur, namely, the 
Christian church built in A.D. 364 by St. Julian and 
a small mosque, also mentioned by al-Idnsf;' the third 
place of prayer no doubt lay on a small plateau 500 
feet below the summit on which now stands a chapel 
of Elijah erected at a later date. The mosque on the 
“hill of the monastery of Faran” is perhaps to be 
sought on the Djabal al-Muharra, that of new Faran 
in the oasis of Firan, in the gardens of which the 
inhabitants of the “city of the Amalekites” Faran later 
settled (al-Makrlzi, Khitat , Bulak, i, 188; Moritz, 56). 
Moritz supposes the lighthouse (57) to have stood at 
that point on the coast where the Wadi Firan enters 
the sea and there is a poor anchorage. 

In a Syriac description of the seven climes of the 
13th century A.D., the mount of Sinai {Turn de-Sinai) 
forms the centre of the crescent-shaped map in the 
second clime (Chabot, Notice sur une mappemonde syri- 
enne, in Bulletin de geogr. hist, et descript. [1897], 104, 
and pi. iv.). 

The library of St. Catherine’s has proved to be of 
unique value for its preservation, inter alia , of impor¬ 
tant manuscripts and archival documents in Arabic. 
The former are important for Christian Arabic liter¬ 
ature, and the latter significant for both mediaeval 
Islamic history and Arabic diplomatic given that 
original documents, as opposed to texts copied into 
later works, such as manuals of secretaryship, have 
been so sparsely preserved in the pre-Ottoman Is¬ 
lamic Middle East. As Stern noted, it can hardly be 
coincidental that these administrative documents have 
been preserved by a monastery, which had a sort of 
corporate existence lacking in Islamic institutions (Fati¬ 
mid decrees , 4). B. Moritz was the pioneer in 1914 in 
drawing the attention of the scholarly world to all 
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this Arabic material (in his Beitrage zur Geschichle des 
Sinaiklosters im Mittelalter nach arabischen Quellen, in A PA W 
[1918], Abh. 4; cf. also C. Schmidt and Moritz, Die 
Sinai-Expedition im Friihjahr 1914, in SB PAW [1926], 26- 
34). More recently, S.M. Stern studied archival mate¬ 
rial in his Fa timid decrees. Original documents from the 
Fatimid chancery, London 1964, see esp. ch. 1; Petitions 
of the Ayyubid period, in BSOAS, xxvii [1964], 1-32; and 
Two Ayyubid decrees from Sinai, in Stern (ed.), Documents 
from Islamic chanceries. First series , Oxford 1965, 9-38. 
Cf. also E. Khedoori, Charters of privileges granted by the 
Fatimids and Mamluks to St. Catherine’s Monastery ( ca. 500- 
900 A.H. ), diss., Univ. of Manchester 1958, unpubl. 
For the material from the succeeding Mamluk period, 
see also H. Ernst (ed. and tr.), Die mamlukische Sultan- 
surkunden des Sinai-Klosters, Wiesbaden 1960; and for 
the Ottoman one, K. Schwarz, Osmanische Sultansur- 
kunden des Sinai-Klosters in tiirkischer Sprache, Wiesbaden 
1970, and R. Humbsch, Beitrage zur Geschichte des osman- 
ischen Agyptens, nach arabischen Sultans- und Statthalterurkunden 
des Sinai Klosters , Freiburg 1976. For catalogues and 
publications relating to the Arabic mss. of the Library, 
see the Bibl. below. 

The little town of al-Tur lies to the south-west of 
the Djabal Musa on the Gulf of Suez, about 50 miles 
from Ras Muhammad, the most southern point of 
the Sinai peninsula. In the early years of the 20th 
century, it was in regular caravan communication with 
the monastery of St. Catherine, some of whose monks 
usually staying in the town (Weill, La presqu’ile du Sinai, 
82). It lies at the only spot on the west coast of the 
peninsula which is completely free from coral reefs 
and has therefore an anchorage. As al-Tur is further 
excellently supplied with water, and has large palm- 
groves in the vicinity, it has always been the most 
important harbour in the peninsula. In ancient times, 
it was called FloceiSiov (Agatharchides, in Strabo, xvi, 
776 and Diodorus, iii, 42) and later (from the Arab 
tribe of the ‘PatOnvoi) ‘PaiBoO ( c Par|0o) in Suidas); 
probably the monastery there dated from the pre- 
Arab period. 

Al-Kalkashandi already knows al-Tur as the most 
important Egyptian harbour for the ships of the pil¬ 
grims to Mecca, until about 450/1047 when ‘Aydhab 
[ijr.p.] took its place. It was not till 780/1378-9 that 
the harbour of al-Tur was restored and the pilgrims 
henceforth again took the northern route (Weill, 
op. cit., 92-4). After the discovery of the sea-route to 
India by the Portuguese, al-Tur gradually lost its 
importance and sank to be a mere fishing-village, until 
in the second half of the 18th century a quarantine 
station was put there for pilgrims returning from 
Mecca and the place began to flourish once more. 
Sultan Murad built the fort of KaPat al-Tur near the 
old monastery, but both are now completely in ruins. 

Bibliography : Mukaddasi, iii, 179; Idrfsi, ed. 
Gildemeister, in zJAPV, viii, 2; Kitab al-Kawakib , ed. 
Ibn al-Zayyat, Cairo 1907, 12; Makrlzi, Khitat. 
Bulak, ii, 509; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 231; Ibn 
Dukmak, Description de I’Egypte , Cairo 1893, 43; Kal- 
kashandT, Die Geographie u. Verwaltung von Agppten, tr. 
Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1879, 100, 169; Quatremere, 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, i/1, 79 n. 112; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 
73, 547; R. Weill, La presqu’ile du Sinai ( Biblioth. de 
I’ecole d. haul, etudes , fasc. clxxi), Paris 1908, 93, and 
passim ; Maspero-Wiet, Alateriaux pour servir a la geogr. 
de I’Egypte, i (MIFAO, xxxvi), 122, s.v. al-Tur and 
Tur Stria 3 ; G.H. Forsyth and K. Weitzmann, The 
monastery of Si. Catherine at Mount Sinai, the Church and 
Fortress of Justinian, Ann Arbor 1965. 


For the Arabic mss. of St. Catherine’s, 
see M.D. Gibson, Cat. of the Arabic manuscripts in the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, Cambridge 
1894; S.L. Lewis, Forty-one facsimiles of dated Christian 
Arabic manuscripts , Studia Sinaitica, xii, Cambridge 
1907; A.S. Atiya, A handlist of the Arabic manuscripts 
of Mount Sinai. . . and scrolls microfilmed at the library 
of the Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai , Baltimore 
1955; Murad Kamil, Catalogue of the manuscripts in 
the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, Wiesbaden 
1970; Z. Vesela, Sur les possessions du monastere de Ste. 
Catherine de Sinai et de leurs employes , in Rapports tchech. 
IV. Congr. Assoc. Intemat. des Etudes Sud-Est europeens 
1979, 477-85. 

2. Tur Zayta or Djabal Zayta, the Mount of 
Olives, east of Jerusalem [see al-kuds. a.], height 
2,680 feet, still called Djabal al-Tur. According to 
tradition, 70,000 prophets died there of starvation and 
are buried there. The Ascension of Jesus, according 
to an old tradition, took place from the Mount of 
Olives. Between it and the town ran the Wadi Djahan- 
nam (vale of Kedron, now Wadi Sitti Maryam with 
the well of Siloam, Arabic ‘Ayn Sulwan) over which 
ran the bridge of al-Sirat. The village of Kafr al-Tur 
now stands on the hill. 

Bibliography: Yakut, iii, 558; Safi al-Dln, ii, 
215; Ibn al-Fakih, 101; Abu ’1-Fida 5 , ed. Reinaud, 
69; Idrisi, ed. Gildemeister, in %DPV, viii, 8; Mukad- 
dasF, 171; Ibn Battuta, i, 124, tr. Gibb, i, 79; Nasir-i 
Khusraw, Safar-nama, ed. Schefer, 26; Mudjir al-Dm, 
al-Uns al-dj_alil, Bulak 1283, ii, 412; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems , 72, 74, 162, 211, 218- 
20; H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The handbook 
of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, London 1930, 125; 
Marmardji, 134-5; Kay Prag, Blue Guide. Jerusalem , 
London 1989, 254-64. 

3. al-Tur, the hill of Tabor (still called Djabal 
AL-Tor). At the spot where Jesus revealed himself to 
his disciples, the monastery of Dayr al-Tur or Dayr 
al-Tadjalla stood on the hill. In the Crusading period 
there was a fortress on the top, which Salah al-Dm 
captured and al-Malik al-‘Adil had restored in 608/ 
1212. The Crusaders tried in vain to recapture it in 
614/1217. Baybars in Djumada II 661 /April-May 
1263 used the fortress as a base of operations for his 
raids against ‘Akka. 

Bibliography: Yakut, ii, 649, 675; Safi al-Dm, 
i, 426, 434; Abu ’l-Fida’, ed. Reinaud, 69; Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen, iii, 438, 440, iv, 46-7; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, lb, 434-5; 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a I’epoque des 
Mamelouks , Paris 1923, 124 n. 4; Luke and Keith- 
Roach, 137-8; Marmardji, 134. 

4. al-Tur, the hill of Gerizim, height 2,849 
feet, above Nabulus, the sacred mountain of the Sa¬ 
maritans. Jewish tradition makes it the scene of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The hill is still called Djabal ai-Tor 
or al-Djabal al-Kiblf to distinguish it from the Djabal 
al-Shamali or Islamiyya (Ebal) to the north of the 
town. 

Bibliography: Yakut, iii, 557; Safi al-Dln, ii, 
214; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 74, Luke 
and Keith-Roach, 6, 129; Marmardji, 134. 

5. Tur Harun, the hill of Hor (5,600 feet) west 
of Petra, called after Aaron, who according to an old 
tradition, is buried there (Josephus, Antiquities, iv. 4, 7). 
When the children of Israel accused Moses of having 
slain him, he showed them on the top of the hill the 
bier on which Aaron lay. In al-Masfiidl, the hill is 
called Djabal Ma’ab in the district of al-Shara; he 
also mentions the caves in the mountain. On the east- 
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ern peak (5,200 feet) of the Djabal al-Nabl Harun is 
Aaron’s grave (Kabr Harun), which is still a place of 
pilgrimage for the Bedouin. 

Bibliography: Yakut, iii, 559; Sail al-Dln, ii, 
215; Mas'udI, Murudj ., i, 93-4 = §87; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Ijind , London 1822, 
429-30; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 74; 
Dalman, Petra , 1908, 15, 42, 168; idem, Jfeue Petra- 
Forsehungen , 1912, 2, 8 , 26. 

(E. Honigmann-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TUR ABDlN, “mountain of the [Christian] devo¬ 
tees”, a mountainous plateau region of north¬ 
ern Mesopotamia, in early Islamic times coming 
within the province of Diyar Bakr [q.v^\ and now, in 
the Turkish Republic, coming within the il of Mardin. 
It has been notable throughout the Islamic period for 
the survival—at least until the later 20 th century'—of 
a vigorous Syriac Christianity, with many churches 
and monasteries. 

1. Geography. 

Tur ‘Abdln stretches roughly from Mardin [q.v.] in 
the west to Djazirat Ibn c Umar [ 9 . 0 .], the modern 
Turkish town of Cizre, in the east. To its north and 
east, the Tigris forms the boundary up to the point 
where it is joined by the Batman Su. In its north¬ 
western part lies the Koros Dagi. In the south, the 
borders of Tur ‘Abdln are well marked where the 
wall of the tableland slopes steeply, often precipitously, 
to the North Syrian plain, with the tableland looking 
from the desert like a strong barrier. Below this wall 
runs the historic road from Mardin to Naslbln [q.v.] 
(modern Nusaybin) and thence to northern ‘Irak. 
Together with Tur ‘Abdln are usually included the 
mountains around Mardin, with the Mazi Dagi to its 
west and, separated by a pronounced depression, the 
basalt ridge of the Karaca Dagi. Its two modern urban 
centres are Mardin and Midyat (Aramaic: Midhyadh). 

The average height of Tur ‘Abdln is in its central 
portion about 3,000-3,500 feet above sea-level. In the 
district between Midyat and Hisn Kayla [q.v.] on the 
Tigris and in the mountains of Mardin, individual 
peaks reach 4,300 feet. In general, however, Tur 
‘Abdln lacks any marked heights and looks every¬ 
where like an undulating plain which is cut by deep 
and broad wadis. The largest is the Wadi Khaltan, 
which flows into the Tigris at Finik (to the northwest 
of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar). 

Tur ‘Abdln consists almost entirely of limestone, 
often with beds of marl. In places, however, we find 
angular basalt blocks scattered, which are of volcanic 
origin. Such outcrops of basalt are found especially 
in the east, towards Djazlra, where the basaltic Elim- 
dagh rises as a continuation of the southern wall of 
limestone of Tur ‘Abdln, and also west of Mardin 
where the lava from the Karadja-Da gh Bowed out. 
To the nature of the rock composing it, Tur ‘Abdln 
owes its many caves, which are often, as in ancient 
times, used as dwellings. Such caves are numerous, 
for example in the region of Midyat (mentioned as 
early as the Assyrian inscriptions), and notably at Hisn 
Kayfa, which is the regular troglodyte capital. 

The eastern and western part of Tur ‘Abdln is in 
general characterised by an absence of trees, but in 
its centre, east of Midyat, a strip of forest runs from 
north to south. Here we have many small hills over¬ 
grown with stunted trees (dwarf oaks) and shruhs. As 
a result of the scarcity of forests and the fact that 
most of the rainfall sinks into the porous limestone, 
there is a serious scarcity of water in a large part of 
Tur ‘Abdln. For watering the cattle, water is collected 
in cisterns, often very old, and large ponds. The south 


has the most plentiful supply of water; there we find 
numerous springs and countless little streams running 
southwards through the hills, usually to disappear in 
the sands of the Mesopotamian plain at no great dis¬ 
tance from the foot of the mountains. The streams 
that flow from the southern side of Tur ‘Abdln enter 
the river D j a gh dja gh . which divides into two arms 
above Naslbln. The southern slopes of the Karadja 
Dagh, as well as the Mardin mountains, are drained 
by the Khabur [q.v.] which receives the waters of the 
D j a gh dja gh at al-Hasaka in northeastern Syria. 

In spite of many barren patches and the generally 
unfavourable irrigation conditions, there are many 
stretches of ground which grow cereals well and excel¬ 
lent pastures, especially in the hollows which hold the 
fertile reddish-brown earth, and on the slopes of the 
little hills, which are preferably used for the vine. 
At the monasteries we find well cared-for vineyards. 
Terraces to which the soil has been carried have also 
been built to grow the vine and fruits. The people 
are exceedingly skilled in irrigating their fields. In 
addition to cereals (usually barley) and the vine, cot¬ 
ton and all kinds of fruits (especially very fine apri¬ 
cots) are grown. In the wooded portions of Tur ‘Abdln 
oak galls and manna resin are gathered, and are 
found in large quantities. A ridge west of Mardin, 
the Djabal al-‘Afs, takes its name from the plenti¬ 
fulness of oak galls there { c qfs). On the wines and 
other products of the soil of Tur ‘Abdln, see E. Prym 
and A. Socin, Der neuaramaische Dialekt des Tur ‘ Abdin , 
Gottingen 1881, i, p. viii, and Cuinet, Im Turquie 
d’Asie , ii, Paris 1892, 429. 

Bibliography : For 19th and early 20th-century 
travellers who journeyed through the interior of 
Tur ‘Abdln, from Shiel (1836) to de Beaufort, 
Sandreczki, Goldschmid, Socin, Sachau, Lehmann- 
Haupt, Sir Mark Sykes, Gertrude Bell, etc., and 
the reports of American missionaries, see EV art. 
Bibl., and note A. Socin, Z ur Geographic des Tur 
‘ Abdin , in ^/)/V/G, xxxv (1881), 237-69. Of recent 
studies, see Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks. Turkey , London 1942, ii, 477-8, 572-3; 
W.C. Brice, A systematic regional geography. South-West 
Asia, London 1966, 136-7. (M. Streck*) 

2. History. 

Tur ‘Abdln was already known to the Assyrians as 
the Kasiyari mountains; it is found thus called in the 
inscriptions of Adad-nirari 1 (1308-1275 B.G.) and 
Sulman-asarid (Shalmaneser) I (1275-45). In Assyrian 
inscriptions we find, as well as Kasiyari, two other 
names apparently referring to parts only of Tur ‘Abdln: 
Ni-irbu, probably the central part of the massif, and 
Izala, the southern fringe and the Mardin region 
(whose name is also mentioned), the Syriac Izala and 
Arabic Djabal Izal. The whole region corresponds 
roughly to 16 Maaiov opoq, Masius, of later Greek geo¬ 
graphers like Arrian and Ptolemy. 

The Aramaic name Tur ‘Abdln stems from the 
period when the massif had become a flourishing cen¬ 
tre of Eastern church life and monasticism. The name 
appears in a Syriac Lives of the Saints from the time 
of the Emperor Julian (r. 351-63). Byzantine sources 
also note many fortresses in the region, built to face 
the frontier with Sasanid Persia; these are listed e.g. 
in the Descriptio orbis romani of George Cyprius (begin¬ 
ning of the 7th century). In Byzantine sources we find 
the ethnicon ToupaP 6 nv 6 <;. The name appears in the 
Armenian geography of Moses Khorenac‘i as Turab- 
din, apparently, however, denoting a restricted area, 
the southern fringes of Tur ‘Abdln (see Marquart, 
Erdmahr , 141, 158), perhaps Izala. 
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In mediaeval Arabic sources we also find the name 
Tur c AbdIn. For the pre-Islamic period we have it in 
verses of the poet Abu Du*ad al-IyadF, which tell us 
that the legendary founder of the kingdom of al-Hadr 
Satirun, also ruled the land of Tur 4 AbdFn (see 
Ibn Khurradadhbih. vi, 95, 11. 11-12 = Yakut, Mu c d^am, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, iii, 559, 1. 5, and cf. also Yakut, ii, 
284, 11. 13-14). Tur ‘AbdFn is also mentioned in a 
poem, the subject of which is Khusraw and Shinn: 
see Ibn al-Fakih, 159, 1. 19 f.; al-Mas 4 udF, Tanbih , 54, 
1. 1, mentions that in Tur ‘AbdFn remnants of the 
Aramaeans still survive. Ibn Rusta, 90, 1. 8 and al- 
BaladhurF, Futuh, 175,1. 12, point out that the Hirmas, 
a tributary' of the Khabur [q.v], rises in Tur 4 AbdFn. 
We may also mention that the Arab geographers (see 
Ibn Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, 73, 1. 3, and Abu U-Fida*, 
Takwim al-buldan , ed. Paris, 282) also have the spe¬ 
cial name Djabal Maridfn for the southern borders 
of Tur ‘Abdlh, the district of NasFbFn and Dara. The 
Modem Syriac pronunciation of Tur ‘AbdFn (one also 
hears Tur al- < Abedm) is u-Turo da 4 -*Abode. The name 
Tur c AbdTn is locally not unknown, especially in 
Christian circles, but belongs to the literary rather 
than to the spoken language. This hill-country is 
called in Arabic al-Tur , also al-Qjabal and Djabal Tor , 
or Djabal al-Tur ; cf. Prym and Socin, op. cit., i, pp. 
i, ii, and Sachau, Reise in Syrie und Mesopotamian, Berlin 
1883, 387. 

The district of Tur ‘AbdFn passed with the rest of 
Mesopotamia (al-DjazFra) into the hands of the Arabs 
in the years 18-19/639-40, see al-Baladhun. Futuh, 
176, 11. 3-5 = Yakut, iv, 390, 11. 15-16, and Caetani, 
Annali delVIslam, iv, 36, 156. The Tur belonged to the 
Mesopotamian province of Diyar RabF c a under the 
caliphs. 

As regards its political history after the conquest, 
Tur c AbdFn generally shared the fortunes of the adjoin¬ 
ing districts forming the rest of al-DjazFra. Concerning 
the interior, Tur 4 AbdFn proper, there is compara¬ 
tively little in the Arabic sources. On the other hand, 
important towns on its borders like MardFn, DjazFrat 
Ibn ‘Umar, Hisn Kayla and NasFbFn are frequently 
mentioned. There is important material for local his¬ 
tory in Syriac literature, particularly in chronicles and 
hagiographic texts. Valuable information for the his¬ 
tory of Tur c AbdFn in the 9th/15th century, espe¬ 
cially for the period of TFmur’s campaigns, is contained 
in a continuation of the Chronicon Syriacum (of profane 
history) of Barhebraeus (Abu ’l-Faradj) by anonymous 
monks (one of whom belonged to a monastery in 
BasebrFna); see Baumstark, Gesch. der syrisch. Literatur, 
Bonn 1922, 328. In mediaeval times and up to the 
present day the history of the Kurdish tribes in Tur 
4 AbdFn and the country round it is of importance. 
The history of the Kurdish dynasties of DjazFrat Ibn 
‘Umar and Hisn Kayla is of special importance in 
this connection; cf. the account based on the Kurdish 
chronicle Sharaf-nama of Sharaf al-Dln BidlFsF [^.z>.] 
given by H.A. Barb, in S.B. Ak. Wien, xxx [1859], 
117 IT., and see also kurds, kurdistan. iii. B. 

In the redistribution of territory which followed the 
First World War, Tur 4 AbdFn was left to the Turks. 
In the administrative division of the Ottoman empire 
as it existed down to that War, Tur 4 AbdFn belonged 
to the wilayet of Diyarbakr and to the sand^ak of 
MardFn, which was divided into five kadas: MardFn, 
DjazFra, Midyat, 4 AwFne and NasFbFn; see Cuinet, 
op. cit., 412, 496-7. As noted above, it is now in the 
'll of Mardin. 

In the early Byzantine period and the first cen¬ 
turies of Islam, Tur c AbdFn w'as probably inhabited 


almost entirely by Christian Aramaeans. Later, more 
and more Muslims (mainly Kurds) settled there, so 
that with the gradual decline in the numbers of 
Christians, the result of frequent persecutions by the 
Muslims, the proportion altered more and more in 
favour of the latter down to the First World War. 
According to Cuinet’s statistics, not, however, too reli¬ 
able {op. cit., 412, 496-7), the sand^ak of MardFn, which 
in area at least was larger than Tur ‘AbdFn in the 
wider sense, had in 1890 in all 194,072 inhabitants, 
viz. 122,522 Muslims, 67,970 Christians, 1,500 YazFdFs, 
1,500 Gypsies and 580 Jews: the Christians were thus 
a third of the whole population. In the two kadas, 
which were almost entirely within Tur ‘AbdFn, those 
of Midyat and ‘AwFne, Cuinet, 513, 517-18, gave the 
population in 1890 as 31,920 Christians and 37,712 
Muslims. In the central kada of Midyat the numbers 
were about equally balanced: 22,632 Muslims and 
22,186 Christians, the majority Jacobite in theology, 
with a few thousand Uniate Catholics and a few hun¬ 
dred Protestants. 

In 1882 the Ottoman government granted the 
Christians millet [< 7 .^.] status, but this has not been 
maintained by its recognition as a minority under the 
Turkish Republic, with its state policies of Turkification. 
The 20th century has accordingly brought much vio¬ 
lence and persecution for the Syriac Christian com¬ 
munity, as it did for the Armenian Christians of the 
Ottoman Empire. Extensive emigration began after 
the persecutions of 1915 in eastern Turkey. Violence 
against the Christians, above all from the surround¬ 
ing Kurds, exacerbated by central and local Turkish 
officialdom’s failure to protect the Christians, was un¬ 
leashed in the disturbed, post-First World War years 
before the new Turkish Republic established its author¬ 
ity in the eastern provinces of the realm. In 1924 the 
Jacobite Patriarch, Ignatius Elias III, was driven from 
his residence at Dayr Za‘faran to the east of Mardin, 
and migrated, with 3,000 to 4,000 of his followers, 
to the safety of French-mandated Syria (see H.C. 
Luke, Mosul and its minorities, London 1925, 113). 

With the internal insecurity which characterised 
Turkey in the 1960s and 1970s, persecution and vio¬ 
lence against the Christians by unrestrained Muslim 
Kurds increased, especially with the return to Tur 
‘AbdFn of Kurds from Beirut after the Lebanese Civil 
War broke out in 1975, who now wrought their 
vengeance on the local Christians. Internal emigra¬ 
tion to Turkish cities like Istanbul (with a community 
there estimated in 1985 at 12,000), Ankara, Diyar- 
bakir, Elazig and Malatya, increased, as did external 
emigration to Germany, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and the United States, where 
there are now substantial communities. The restora¬ 
tion of order within Turkey by the military regime 
after 1980 improved the condition of the Tur ‘AbdFn 
Christian community, but the future remains uncer¬ 
tain for it, especially with the present resurgence of 
Islamic fundamentalism within Turkey, and emigra¬ 
tion continues. 

The focus of the Christian community, in the 1980s 
numbering some 10,000, remains the town of Midyat, 
in whose vicinity 33 villages were still inhabited by 
Christians in 1983; of the 80 monasteries known in 
mediaeval times (see below, 3.), six remain with res¬ 
ident monks and nuns (Anschutz). The community 
in Midyat comprises traders and craftsmen, such as 
gold and silversmiths, dyers and tailors, plus what 
might be called a proletariat which has come in 
from the countryside and is en route for Istanbul or 
Europe. Outside the town, the villagers still use largely 
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primitive agricultural and stock-rearing methods. 

Bibliography: Older sources are detailed in £/' 
art. s.v.: notable there are Gertrude L. Bell, Amurath 
to Amurath , London 1911, 296-322; F. Sarre and 
E. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat- und 
Tigrisgebiet , Berlin 1911-20, passim; Sir Mark Sykes, 
The caliphs’ last heritage , London 1915, 354-7, 578; 
W.A. Wigram, The Assyrians and their neighbours , 
London 1923. A classic recent study is H. Ritter, 
Turqyo. Die Volkssprache der syrischen Christen des Tur 
c Abdln> 3 vols. Beirut-Wiesbaden 1967-71, with mate¬ 
rial of historical and demographic as well as of 
linguistic interest. For the recent situation in Tur 
‘Abdin, see Gabriele Yonan, Assyrer heute. Kultur, 
Sprache, Nationalbewegung der aramaischsprechenden Christen 
im .Nahen Osten , Hamburg 1978, and the works of 
Helga Anschutz, especially her monograph Die Syri¬ 
schen Christen vom Tur *Abdin , Das ostUche Christen- 
tum, N.F. 34, Wurzburg 1984, and see her essay 
Christliche Gruppen in der Tiirkei , in P.A. Andrews and 
R. Benninghaus (eds.), Ethnic groups in the Republic 
of Turkey , Beihefte zum TAVO, Reihe B, no. 60, 
Wiesbaden 1989, 460-4, also ibid ., 161-3. 

(M. Streck-[C.E. Bosworth]) 

3. Religious complexion. 

Christianity spread from Edessa into Tur ‘Abdin 
at an early date. At the Council of Chalcedon (451) 
there is mentioned a bishop of Ciphas/Hisn Kayla, 
and in the Notitia Antiochena of 570 a bishop of 
Turabdin, whose seat may have been at Hah, is listed. 
From the time of the great Christological controver¬ 
sies until the 20th century, Tur ‘Abdin has been the 
citadel of the Jacobites; nowhere do or did they exist 
until recent times in such solid masses as in these 
highlands and in Mardln and its vicinity. Tur ‘Abdin 
proper originally seems to have been a single Jacobite 
bishopric; ca. 1089 it was divided into two dioceses, 
the bishops of which lived in Kartamln and Hah 
respectively. Later, in the 13th century, other sees 
were created in the chief towns of the district. In the 
middle of the 14th century differences between the 
patriarch of Mardln and the Bishop of Salah (2 hours’ 
journey north of Midyat) led to a schism, in the 
course of which the bishops of Tur ‘Abdin cast off 
the authority of the patriarch and chose the bishop 
of Salah as patriarch of Tur ‘Abdin and Hisn Kayla. 
This split lasted for over a century. 

In addition to Jacobites, there were in Tur ‘Abdin 
in mediaeval times, and even later, communities of 
Nestorians. The oldest monastery there, that of Mar 
Awgen, was for long in their possession (see below). 
These Nestorians were won over to Rome in the 16th 
and 17th centuries and henceforth called themselves 
Chaldaeans ( Kalddniyyun ), as a religious community 
with their own ritual. The members of this so-called 
Ghaldaean church settled in Tur ‘Abdin had in the 
early 20th century at their head two bishops (in Mardln 
and Djazlra); according to a native Chaldaean cleric, 
they numbered in 1914 8,070 souls. According to 
Cuinet, there were in 1890 in Fur ‘Abdin about 4,000 
Syrians ( Suydniyyun ), i.e. Jacobites in union with Rome, 
who were under a Patriarch of Mardln and a bishop 
of Djazlrat Ibn ‘Umar. According to Cuinet, there 
were in the administrative district of Mardln also 
28,666 Armenians, of whom one half professed to 
belong to the Orthodox Church, the other half in 
fairly equal portions to the Roman Catholic and to 
the Protestant churches. The Armenian Protestant 
community is a creation of the activity of American 
missions. The prosperity caused by the civilising in¬ 
fluence of the American missionaries, who had their 


main centres in Mardln and Midyat, spread practi¬ 
cally over the whole of Tur ‘Abdin, but ceased with 
the First World War. Finally, Cuinet gives from about 
1890 as further Christian inhabitants of the sand^ak of 
Mardln 6,730 Greeks (who had to leave Turkish ter¬ 
ritory after the War), and mentions 580 Jews. 

Tur ‘Abdin plays a very important part in the his¬ 
tory of eastern monachism. According to a tradition 
in Nestorian circles, St. Eugenius came from Egypt 
in the 4th century and founded a monastery in the 
southern part of Tur ‘Abdin, and thus laid the foun¬ 
dation of the monastic system which developed to 
such an extent in Mesopotamia. St. Eugenius, who 
had many followers, is said after his death in 363 to 
have been buried in the monastery built by him. 
Certainly, by mediaeval times Tur ‘Abdin had become 
a regular monks’ citadel like an eastern Mount Athos. 
When Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und anderen 
umliegenden iMndern , Copenhagen 1778, ii, 387-8, was 
told that there were over 70 ruined monasteries in 
this mountain land, one need not think this is an 
exaggeration. Great churches, for the most part of 
the 7th-10th centuries, are still to be seen. These 
monuments of mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture of 
the east are of considerable importance for the his¬ 
tory of Christian art. 

Amongst the monasteries, many of whose ruins still 
dot the region’s landscape, important has been the 
mother house of all the monasteries of Tur ‘Abdin, 
that of Mar Awgen, situated 13 miles east of Mardln. 
In mediaeval times it was the centre of the Nestorians 
of the west, but in more recent ages was inhabited 
by Jacobite monks. The monastery of Abraham, often 
referred to in_Syriac literature as “the great monastery 
[on Mount Izla] ”, was founded by the creator of 
Nestorian monachism, Abraham of Kaskar (d. 588). 
Dayr al-Za‘faran, one hour’s journey east of Mardln, 
was the seat of the Jacobite Patriarch till his removal 
in 1924 to Aleppo (see above, 2.). In the early 20th 
century the principal monastery and goal of pilgrim¬ 
age for Jacobites was Kartamln, 12 miles southeast 
of Midyat. This was perhaps the most celebrated one 
of the Jacobites of Western Asia, with some 300 monks 
in its mediaeval heyday; it is still functioning on a 
small scale, and is usually known locally as Mar 
Gabriel after its celebrated abbot, d. 667. 

The Muslim part of the population of Tur ‘Abdin 
consists mainly of Kurds. They have spread more and 
more widely into the heart of Tur ‘Abdin in recent 
centuries, and the Christian peasants with whom they 
have been constantly warring are being driven more 
and more from the southern slopes of the mountains 
towards the plains. The followers of the Yazfdl reli¬ 
gion in Tur ‘Abdin are also Kurds, but their num¬ 
bers are insignificant. The most important Yazldl tribe 
there is called DjilkI (Tshelkl), hence calkoyo = Yazldl 
in the Turoyo language. 

Arab Bedouin also encamp occasionally in Tur 
‘Abdin especially on its southern outliers; for the names 
of some of them see J.G. Taylor, Travels in Kurdistan , 
in JRGS, xxxv [1865J, 54-5, and M. von Oppenheim, 
Von Mittelmeer z.um Persische Golf, Berlin 1900, ii, 68. A 
special position is occupied by the large tribe of the 
MhallamI (Muhallamlya) whom we find as early as 
the already mentioned anonymous continuation of the 
Chronicle of Barhebraeus (year 1407). They are the 
result of the intermarriage of Arabs and Kurds (with 
Arab influence predominant), and are said to have 
renounced Christianity over 300 years ago. They dwell 
mainly in the part of Tur ‘Abdin running west of 
Mardln to the Tigris. 
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(M. Streck*) 

4. Languages. 

Three indigenous languages (here in the sense of 
dialect clusters) are spoken in Tur ‘Abdin: Mardin 
Arabic, Turoyo, and Kurmandji. Of these the first 
two are peculiar to the area (though with some over¬ 
spill into the plain south of Mardin in the first case), 
whereas Kurmandji is, of course, the language of the 
northern Kurds in general, of which the Tur ‘Abdin 
variety represents just one distinctive dialect. The dis¬ 
tribution of the three languages is roughly as follows: 
Arabic in the Western part and Kurmancjji in the East¬ 
ern, while the Turoyo-speaking villages are grouped 
in a large oval around Midyat, the centre of Tur 
‘Abdin. Two important Arabic-speaking towns are, 
however, situated in the Eastern part: Kartmin (Yayvan- 
tepe) and Azakh (Idil). It should be noted that there 
is much interpenetration of the language areas, not only 
geographically, but also in the sense that there are, or 
were, a number of villages with a linguistically-mixed 
population, which also meant that many people were 
polyglot. Speakers of Turoyo are often quadrilingual in 
Turoyo, Mardin Arabic, Kurdish and Turkish. Other 
languages of importance are the official state and school 
language Turkish and, among the Christians, Classi¬ 
cal Syriac in its Western variety, used not only as a 
church language, but also as a medium for serious 
writing for the community; it is thus not entirely a 
dead language. 

(i) Mardin Arabic is a member of the Anatolian 
group of the northern Mesopotamian qdUu dialects, 
the others being the Diyarbakir, Siirt, Kozluk and 
Sason dialect groups (see Jastrow, Qdltu-Dialekte , i, 2). 
The qdltu dialects are characterised by a number of 
isoglosses, chief among them the ending -tu for the 
1 st person sg. perfect, as in the shibboleth qdltu “I 
said”, and the umlaut imdla, conditioned by an adjacent 
/i/, as in bdsetin (Mardin) “gardens”. The Anatolian 
dialects in turn are distinguished from the Euphrates 
and Tigris groups by the following main isoglosses: 
(a) the development of a copula from the independ¬ 
ent personal pronouns, as in bayti gbir-we (Mardin) 
“my house is big” (with some overspill into the Tigris 
group); (b) /n/ rather than /m/ in the following pro¬ 
nominal forms: hmne “they”, bayton “their house”, dnbn 
“you (pi.)”, djibn “you (pi.) came”, and baytbn “your 
(pi.) house” (Mardin forms); (c) the negation mo for 
the imperfect, as in mo tbf (Azakh) “you (m. sg.) do 
not sell” vs. ma tbf in the Euphrates dialect of Der 
iz-Zor. The Mardin group is distinguished from the 
other Anatolian groups by certain features that must 
be called conservative, prime among which is the 
preservation of the interdentals (with the exception of 
the villages of Djawze, Kalbf, and Azakh), whereas 
the Diyarbakir dialects have dentals, Siirt labioden¬ 
tals, and Kozluk and Sason sibilants instead. For fur¬ 
ther isoglosses see Jastrow, Qdltu-Dialekte, i, 28-29. 

Mardin Arabic is, in turn, divided into six dialects 
which, from west to east, are as follows: Plain dialects 
(outside Tur ‘Abdin proper; 9 villages), Mardin city 
and vicinity (partly outside the Tur, Mardin plus 6 
villages), Kosa (tribal name; 16 villages), Mhallami (tri¬ 
bal name; 19 villages), Kartmin, and Azakh. For a 
list of towns and villages in which these dialects are 
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spoken, together with their official Turkified and 
their historical names and their population according 
to the census of 1965, see Jastrow, Qdltu-Dialekte, i, 
6-15. Cf. also the language map of Tur ‘Abdin in 
Anschutz, Die yrischen Christen, no. 7 (in back pocket), 
where additional villages are indicated as Arabic¬ 
speaking. 

Most of the speakers of Mardin Arabic are Sunni 
Muslims (mostly Shafi‘i). Only Mardin, Kallaf (Dereigi) 
in the Mhallami area, and Azakh (Idil) have sizeable 
Christian, mostly Syrian Orthodox, communities. Other 
villages, too, are listed by Anschutz as having small 
Christian populations, but the emigration of Christians 
in recent years has been so intensive that little can 
be said about the present situation. 

Mardin Arabic is not a written language in any 
of its dialects (for an interesting private attempt of 
writing the dialect of as-Sawr [Savur], transitional be¬ 
tween Mardin proper and Kosa, see Sasse, Mhallami, 
282). There is also no diglossia situation, since Standard 
Arabic is unknown to the speakers of Mardin Arabic. 

(ii) Turoyo ( nisba of Tur ‘Abdin, denoting the 
language as well as the inhabitant) is one of the four 
Neo-Aramaic languages that form an archipelago of 
remnants of the ancient Aramaic language, once dom¬ 
inant in the Fertile Crescent (for an overview see Hein¬ 
richs, Studies, pp. x-xv). Although historically belonging 
to Eastern Aramaic, Turoyo is so different from the 
Northeastern Neo-Aramaic group (to which Modem 
Assyrian belongs) that it has been assigned separate 
status as Central Neo-Aramaic (Tsereteli, Klassifika- 
tion , and Jastrow, Midin, p. xx). To this would also be¬ 
long the rather aberrant and almost extinct dialect of 
Mlahso (see below). 

Turoyo is characterised by a certain conservative¬ 
ness in its phonology vis-a-vis the Northeastern group; 
it preserves the pharyngeals /h/ and /‘/ (halwo “milk”, 
Wo “ten”) as well as the fricative variants /f/, /w/, 
/th/, /dh/, /kh/ and /gh/ of the stops /p/, /b/, 
/t/, /d/, /k/ and /g/ (though as phonemes and not 
as conditioned allophones as in the ancient Aramaic 
languages) and the diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/. 
Phonological innovations are the unconditioned shift 
of /a/ to /6/ ( moro “lord”) and the loss of ancient 
gemination with compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel ( shato “year”). On the morphological 
level the most striking innovations are: (a) the devel¬ 
opment of a definite article from the ancient pronouns 
of the third person ( u-malko , “the king”, i-malaktho “the 
queen”, am-malke “the kings”, and likewise am-malakyothe 
“the queens;” the article always carries the stress); (b) 
the development of a copula (e.g., ono harke-no “I am 
here”, hiyefhiya harke-yo “he/she is here”); (c) the restruc¬ 
turing of the verbal system, i.e. the abandonment of 
the old Semitic prefix and suffix conjugations and 
recreation of the tenses on the basis of participles, as 
follows (the forms in parentheses give the Classical 
Syriac [CS] equivalents; the latter is, however, not the 
immediate forerunner of Turoyo): 

present preterite 

First form (equivalent to CS P‘al and Etp‘eJ) 
active gords (gares) grdsle ( gris-leh) 

“he pulls” “he pulled” 

passive mdgrds (metgres) gris ( gris ) 

“he is pulled” “he was pulled” 

Second form (equivalent to CS Pa“el and Etpa“al) 
active mhabk (mhallek) mhdlakle (mhallak-leh) 

“he throws” “he threw” 

passive mihdbk ( methallak) mhabk (mhallak) 

“he is thrown” “he was thrown” 
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Third Form (equivalent to CS AFel and EttaFal) 
active mcfmdd (mefmed) mcfmadle ( ma e mad-leh ) 

“he baptises” “he baptised” 

passive mitcfmdd (metta'mad) mkfnwd (not in CS) 
“he is baptised” “he was baptised” 

In addition to verbs that have grosle in the first 
form preterite active, there are “intransitive” ones that 
have the form damdx “he slept,” damixo “she slept” 
(CS dammik[a]). All forms ending in -le are ergatively 
inflected: gpsle (lit. “pulled [m.] by him”) “he pulled” 
or “he pulled him”, grisole ( gma-leh ) “he pulled her”, 
gristle (, gnsin-leh ) “he pulled them”. 

Tenses formed from an infinitive, such as they exist 
in Modern Assyrian (fo-grasa ’tie, lit. “in pulling he 
is”, “he is pulling”), are not found in Turoyo. The 
passive is formed from the old passive participles and 
those of the t-stems, and not periphrasdcally as in 
Modern Assyrian. 

The main dialect split in Turoyo is between the 
town dialect of Midyat (Mi^yoyo) and the village dia¬ 
lects. Mutual comprehension is never hampered. 

The majority of speakers are Syrian Orthodox 
(Jacobite), with a smattering of Uniates and Protest¬ 
ants. The last thirty years have seen an ever increas¬ 
ing exodus of the Christian population from Tur 
c Abdfn mainly due to Kurdish pressure. As a result 
of this there are now large Turoyo-speaking com¬ 
munities in a number of Western countries, especially 
in Germany, the Netherlands, the USA and Sweden. 
The total figure of speakers is not precisely known, 
but is likely to be in excess of 50,000. 

TOroyo was not written for most of its history. 
Some attempts were made in the 1870s, at the insti¬ 
gation of the American missionaries in MardTn, to 
write Turoyo in the Syriac script (see Heinrichs, Writ¬ 
ten Turoyo). But this did not in the least rival the suc¬ 
cess of the Eastern Neo-Syriac (> Modern Assyrian) 
standard language devised by the American mission¬ 
aries in the 1830s in Urmia, the reason being that 
(a) the Turoyo speech community was much smaller 
and (b) the Jacobites, when not writing in Classical 
Syriac, preferred Arabic and Turkish Karshum. When 
H. Ritter launched the revival of Turoyo studies in 
the 1960s, a simplified version of his (non-phonemic) 
transcription, using Roman letters and diacritics, was 
taken up by some of his informants. But it was only 
in Sweden in the 1980s that an official standard was 
created by Yusuf Ishaq and his collaborators (see 
Ishaq, Turoyo ), again based on the Roman alphabet 
with only a few diacritics. This was done primarily 
for elementary school education, pursuant to a 1976 
Swedish law requiring that children be instructed in 
their mother tongue. The first primer Toxu qorena (“Come 
[pi.], let’s read!”) came out in 1983. The language 
chosen was not one of the dialects, but a mixed town- 
village form which is now becoming increasingly used 
(cf. qorena , “let’s read”, with qurena in Midyat and 
qorina in the villages). The new standard has since 
been widely adopted also for other publications. Since 
1987 the journal Nsibin (Sodertalje) has appeared reg¬ 
ularly in Turoyo and Turkish; the publishing house 
of the same name has also produced a fair number 
of monographs in Turoyo (educational materials, 
poetry, history). The total number of Turoyo speakers 
in Sweden was estimated at 18,000 in 1987 (Ishaq, 
Turoyo , 190), of which 4,000 to 5,000 then resided in 
Sodertalje, south of Stockholm. But the reading public 
for Turoyo publications goes far beyond Sweden, as 
letters to the editor in Nsibin show. 

The hierarchy in the Syrian Orthodox church has 
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not been very sympathetic to the use of the vernacular 
in Roman letters, advocating instead the use of the clas¬ 
sical language. This is indeed used in other journals, 
e.g. Bahro Suryoyo (Sodertalje 1979-), which, however, 
also publishes texts in Turoyo (often poetry), but in 
Syriac letters. The semi-official (?) publication by 
G. Buyukbalik el al., Hej Midyat! Slomo Midyat! (Soder¬ 
talje n.d. [ca. 1993]), contains the same Turoyo sto¬ 
ries in both Roman and Syriac letters (and Swedish 
translation). 

Related to Turoyo, but sufficiently different to 
make mutual comprehension difficult if not impos¬ 
sible, is the former dialect of the village of Mlahso 
(now Yiinliice) near Lice in northern Diyarbakir prov¬ 
ince. Almost all of the Christian inhabitants of the 
village became victims of the Armenian massacres in 
1915. O. Jastrow found the last survivors and collected 
texts from them, on which he based his grammar (see 

Bibi). 

In the important town of Gizre (see ibn ‘umar, 
djazIrat) on the margin of Tur ‘Abdin, there used 
to be a Jewish community that spoke a Neo-Aramaic 
dialect of the Eastern variety (see Nakano in Bibi). 

(iii) Kurmandjl [see Kurds, kurdistan, v. Lan¬ 
guage], the language of the northern Kurds, is spoken 
in a specific Tur ‘Abdin dialect, according to Socin, 
Kurdische Sammlungen, p. xxxiv. In addition to the Kurds 
who are ShafiT Sunnis, there are also Syrian Orthodox 
Christians and Yazldls who speak Kurmandjl as their 
mother tongue. The Christians live(d) mostly in mixed 
Muslim-Christian villages north and east of Midyat, 
the largest concentration being in Karboran (Dargegit) 
(34 km/21 miles north-east of Midyat). The switch 
from Aramaic to Kurdish must have occurred a few 
centuries ago, since there exists a small Christian lit¬ 
erature in Kurmandjl in Syriac script, the most famous 
product of which is the Lavidj (“Song”) in sixty stan¬ 
zas on the terrors of the Day of Judgment, composed 
by Mafriyan Sham'un, who died in 1740 (see Ritter, 
Turoyo , A, i, 347-55, on the martyrdom of Mafriyan 
ShanYun and the occasion of the composition of the 
song). Mss. of the Lavidj exist in several libraries.— 
The Yazldls live in eight villages southeast of Midyat 
(see Ritter, Turoyo , A, i, *15*). 
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des arabischen Dialekts der Mhallamlye in der Proving 
Mardin , Phil, diss., Munich 1971. 

(ii) Turoyo. E. Prym and A. Socin, Der neu- 
aramaeische Dialekt des Tur c Abdin , I. Die Texte, II. Uber- 
setgung , Gottingen 1881 (dialect of Midyat); A. Siegel, 
Laut- und Fomienlehre des neuaramaischen Dialekts des Tur 
c Abdin , Hanover 1923, repr. Hildesheim 1968 (based 
on Prym-Socin); H. Ritter, Turoyo, die Volkssprache der 
synschen Christen des Tur *Abdin , A. Texte , 3 vols., Beirut 
and Wiesbaden 1967-71 (texts and facing German 
tr.), B. Worterbuch , facs. ed. R. Sellheim, Beirut and 
Wiesbaden 1979, C. Grammatik , ed. R. Sellheim, 
Stuttgart 1990 (covers the town dialect of Midyat 
and a number of village dialects); O. Jastrow, Laut - 
und Formenlehre des neuaramaischen Dialekts von Midin 
im Tur Abdin , 4th ed., Wiesbaden 1993; idem, Lehr- 
buch der Turoyo-Sprache , Wiesbaden 1992 (teaching 
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in Studies , 181-8; Y. Ishaq, Turoyo~from spoken to writ¬ 
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cxxvii (1977), 244-53; Jastrow, Der neuaramaische Dia- 
lekt von Mlahso , Wiesbaden 1994; Aki’o Nakano, Con¬ 
versational texts in Eastern Neo-Aramaic (Gzira dialect ), 
Tokyo 1973. 

(iii) Kurmandjl. Prym and Socin, Kurdische 
Sammlungen. Erzdhlungen und Lieder in den Dialekten 
des Tur \Abdin und von Bohian , St. Petersburg 1890; 
Ritter, Kurmanci-Texte aus dem Tur c abdin, 1. Kdrboran, 
in Oriens , xxi-xxii (1968-9), 1-135, 2. Teziden , in ibid ., 
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For the distribution of the languages, see 
the listing of villages in Ritter, Turayo , A, i, *10*- 
*15*; Helga Anschutz, Die syrischen Christen vom Tur 
'Abdin, Wurzburg 1985, 60-158 (and map no. 7); 
Jastrow, Qdltu-Dialekte, i, 6-15; P.A. Andrews, Ethnic 
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(explaining the map by idem, Republik Tiirkei. Ethnische 
Minderheiten im landlichen Raum , TAVO Nr. A VIII 
14, in two sheets, Wiesbaden 1987). 

(W.P. Heinrichs) 

TURABA, the name of a wadi and of a set¬ 
tlement in western Arabia, and also of a settlement 
in northern Arabia. 

1. The wadi. 

This runs in a northeasterly direction from the 
mountains of the Sarat [^. 0 .] to the south of al-Ta’if 
and past the setdement of Turaba, when it becomes 
the Wadi Subay‘. It flows through a region of harms 
[q.vi] through the Subay‘ [i q.v .] country and disappears 
into the "Ark al-Subay‘ of Nadjd. The mediaeval 
Islamic geographers describe it as being three nights’ 
journey long and as having date palms, trees, fruits 
and cultivation. They place it variously in tribal ter¬ 
ritory of the Hilal, ‘Amir and Dibab (see al-Hamdanf, 
Sifa, ed. M/A. al-Akwa‘ al-Hiwalf, Riyad 1394/1974, 
63, 296, 312; Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 21). Modern 
travellers like Philby have noted a considerable flow 
of water in the wadi after heavy rains. 

2. The settlement in western Arabia. 

This is located in lat. 21° 15' N., long. 41° 34' E. 

at 125 km/78 miles to the east of al-Ta’if [< 7 . 0 .] in 
what was regarded as the western borderlands of 
Hidjaz, being normally controlled in mediaeval times 
by the power ruling at Mecca and al-Ta’if. It existed, 
however, in pre-Islamic times, and the Sabaic inscrip¬ 
tion of the well of Murayghan (Ry 506) describes how 
forces of Kinda and Sa‘d-Murad, allies of the Abys¬ 
sinian viceroy of South Arabia Abraha [ 9 . 0 .], defeated 
hostile Bedouin, apparently part of Ma‘add, on the 
route through T.r.b.n in 662 Himyarite era/probably 
A.D. 552-3. See A.F.L. Beeston, The well of Mureighan 
inscription , in BSOAS, xvi (1954), 391-2; S. Smith, Events 
in Arabia in the 6th century A.D., in BSOAS, xvi (1956), 
435-6; M.J. Kister, The campaign of Huluban. A new light 
on the expedition of Abraha , in Le Museon, lxxviii (1965), 
425-6. 

In 1813, the walled town of Turaba was strenuously 
defended by the Wahhabis of the local Bukum tribe 
against the invading Egyptian army of Muhammad 
C A1I Pasha’s brother-in-law Mustafa Bey, but had to 
capitulate in 1815 to Muhammad ‘All’s forces (see 
G. de Gaury, Rulers of Mecca, London 1951, 200, 208- 
1 1, 223, 228-9, 239). In summer 1918 the Sharif 
Husayn b. ‘All [q.v.] of Mecca claimed control of 
Khurma, 90 km/56 miles further down the wadi from 
Turaba and awarded to him by the British govern¬ 
ment in its endeavour to settle territorial dispute 
between the Sharif and ‘Abd al-‘Az!z Ibn Su‘ud of 
Nadjd and his Wahhabi supporters. But in May 1919 
Husayn’s second son ‘Abd Allah was decisively 


defeated at Turaba by Ibn Su'ud’s Ikhwan, leaving 
al-TsPif and Mecca vulnerable to Su‘udl attack, even 
though this did not in fact come until 1924 (see H.StJ. 
Philby, The heart of Arabia, London 1922, i, 168-70, 
177, 180-1, 301, ii, 22-3; idem, Arabia of the Wahhabis, 
London 1928, 40, 101-2, 319; idem, Arabian jubilee, 
London 1952, 195, 200). Turaba is now a medium¬ 
sized provincial town of Saudi Arabia in the imam or 
province of Mecca with road connections and an air 
field. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
above): Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 
1946, 29, 281, 296; Zaki M.A. Farsi, National guide 
and atlas of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Jeddah 1989, 
maps A3 and 44. 

3. The settlement in northern Arabia. 

This small place, also spelt Turba, is located in lat. 
28° 18' N., long. 42° 56' E. at 150 km/95 miles 
north-east of Ha’il [< 7 . 0 .] in the imam of Ha’il. 

Bibliography : See Farsi, National guide and atlas , 
maps A1 and 115. (C.E. Bosworth) 

TURA KH AN BEG, an Ottoman general, 
conqueror of Thessaly and warden of its 
marches, d. 860/1456. 

The hitherto obscure origin of Turakhan Beg is 
now explained in his last will and testament of 
Djumada I 850/August 1446 (in a certified Greek 
translation in Epam. G. Pharmakidis, ‘H Aotpioa, Volo 
1926, 280-7), where he calls himself son of the “late 
Pasha Yigit Bey” (xov gaicapiTov Hanna friynt Beq). 
Accordingly, his father was the well-known Pasha Yigit 
Beg (called by the Serbians and Italians Pasaythus, 
Basaitus, etc.; cf. C.J. Jirecek, Staat und Gesellschaft im 
mittelalterlichen Serbien, iv, 7, n. 5) who conquered Uskub 
(Skoplje) on 6 Jan. 1392 and governed a part of 
Bosnia after 791/1390 in the modem southern Serbia 
as Ottoman warden of the marches. He must have 
died about 816/1413 in Uskiib. There his tomb (ttirbe) 
is still shown; see Glisa Elezovic, Turski spomenici u 
Skoplju, Skoplje 1927, 5, with an illustr. There is no 
support for the statement of the Sidjill-i ‘othmanl , i, 
37, that he did not die till 835/1431; nor for the 
statement that the Grand Vizier Ishak Pasha had been 
his “slave” ( hole ). This is obviously due to confusion 
with Ishak Beg, the first governor of Bosnia, whose 
“lord” ( efendi ) he is called in a curious gloss in the 
Altosman. anonymen Chroniken, ed. F. Giese, 28,3 (which 
is probably followed by Solakzade, Tadrikh, 52). Nor 
was Yigit Beg the son of Ishak Beg, as has been 
stated in Jirecek, Geschichte der Serben, ii/1, 127 (prob¬ 
ably following Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm. Turc., 315, 
13), but obviously his father, as is evident beyond 
doubt from the Arabic inscription on the mosque of 
GhazI Ishak Beg at Skoplje of the year 842/1438-9 
(see text in Elezovic, op. cit., 11, below). When there¬ 
fore Ishak Beg appears in C. Truhelka, Tursko-sloven- 
ski spomenici dubrovacke arhive, Sarajevo 1911, 200, as 
the son of Pasha Yigit Beg (“Pasait-beg”), this is quite 
correct, although his epithet there, Hranusic, is an 
unnecessary Slavisation (see 192, below). It is there¬ 
fore evident that Ishak Beg and Turakhan Beg were 
sons of Pasha Yigit Beg, i.e. were brothers. We do 
not know when and where Turakhan was born. The 
meaning of the name also is uncertain, if it is not to 
be connected with the old Turkish title Tarkhan (as 
in Astrakhan), mentioned in Ibn Battuta, ii, 410; its 
pronunciation is assured by the Byzantine form 
ToupocxdvTv; in G. Phrantzes, Ducas, Chalcocondyles, 
in the Chronicon breve. 

Nothing is known of the early career of Turakhan 
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Genealogical tree of the descendants of Pasha Tigit Beg 


Pasha Yigit Beg 



r 

Ishak Beg 

1 


;i 

1 urakhan Beg 

1 

1 

Mahmud Beg 


1 

Pasha Beg 

i n 

Ahmed Beg c Omer Beg 



(Deli Pasha) 

'- u 


Mehmed Beg Mustafa ‘Isa 

] Beg Beg 


Mehmed Celebi 


Hasan Beg Idris Beg 

(appears in 961/ 

1554 as commander 
of the Akindjh: 

Sidj.ill-i 1 othmam , hi, 83) 


Ahmed 

Beg 


Hasan Beg 


Saghir 

Beg 


‘Alt Beg 


Mustafa Kebfr ‘A’isha Khatun 

Celebi Mehmed Beg 


Hadj^ji Mehmed Berak 


1) The left part of the genealogical table is taken from Cl. Elezovic, op. cit., 121. It requires to be checked, 
as there might be confusion with the descendants of an Ewrenos-o gh lu, among the sons of Tsa Beg at least. 
See also Jirecek, Staat und Gesellschaft , iv, 8 n. 1, where attention is called to such possible confusions. 


Beg. His name is found for the first time in May 
1423, when he appeared in command of the cavalry 
in the Peloponnesus, broke through the ruined trenches 
of the Isthmus at Hexamilia, took most of the defences 
recently restored by the Emperor Emanuel on this 
tongue of land and, meeting no resistance, ravaged 
the interior of the country. He attacked a number of 
Byzantine towns like Mistra, Leondari, Gardhiki, Dabia 
('Chronicon breve, in the Bonn ed. of Ducas, 199) and 
subdued the Peloponnesus for the Ottomans as far as 
the lands held by the Venetians. This whole cam¬ 
paign (Phrantzes, 117; Chalcocondyles, 238) was most 
probably intended as a reconnaissance against Venice. 
Soon afterwards, Turakhan appeared, if Ducas reports 
correctly, with his cavalry' on the Black Sea (50). He 
also took the field against the Albanians and inflicted 
a decisive defeat on them (Chalcocondyles, 239, 252) 
and reappeared in the Peloponnesus, where from 
Naupaktos he prevented the despot Constantine from 
taking the town of Patras (Phrantzes, 150). At the end 
of 1431 he again destroyed the walls of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, besieged Thebes in the summer of 1435 ! 
and conquered it in a few days (Phrantzes, 157-159). i 
At this time, the Byzantine historian Georgios ! 
Phrantzes made his acquaintance in Thebes (160-1). I 
At the beginning of Nov. 1443, Turakhan Beg com- \ 
manded one of the Ottoman corps in the battle against I 
John Hunyadi and his Vlach allies in southern Serbia, i 
His peculiar conduct in the battle of IzladT ( Altosman . ■ 


Chron., ed. Giese, 58, tr. 90) was held to be respon¬ 
sible for the defeat (Katona, xiii, 253: Twrhambeg, 
Chalcocondyles, 315) and he was sent in custody to 
the state prison of Bedewi Cardak at Tokat. Nothing 
is recorded of the next ten years of his life. In the 
early days of October 1453, Mehemmed II sent 
Turakhan with his two sons Ahmed and ‘Omer with 
a large force to the Peloponnesus, where he again 
took the outer defences of the Isthmus, invaded Arcadia 
plundering and burning, and ravaged and burned the 
whole Gulf of Messene passing via Ithome (i.e. 
Messene). When the difficulties of communication made 
it necessary to divide his army, Ahmed was captured 
in the pass of Dervenaki between Mycenae and 
Corinth by the brother-in-law of Matthaeus Azanes, 
the* despot Demetrius of Sparta (cf. Phrantzes, 235; 
W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, London 1908, 426), 
but was liberated in December 1454 by his brother 
‘Omer [ibid., 383-4). In October 1455 Turakhan ap¬ 
peared with his sons in Adrianople (Phrantzes, 385-6). 
He died in the middle of 1456, probably at a great 
! age (Phrantzes, 386). 

His official residence as governor was at Larissa in 
Thessaly (Turkish: Yenishehr-i Fanar [ q.v] ), the lands 
I of which he held as a fief. There he built a mosque 
i and numerous other buildings for charitable purposes; 
I even a Christian church, in Tirnovo (Greek Tyrnawos) 
not far from Larissa, which is still standing, was built 
■ by him. His tomb, a chapel-like tiirbe, is in Larissa 
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on the north-east edge of the town. The cemetery 
around it with a monastery has now disappeared. 
Turakhan Beg had two sons, Ahmed and c Omer, who 
accompanied their father on his campaigns. c Omer, 
who appears as Ottoman warden of the marches in 
the Peloponnesus, while his brother Ahmed succeeded 
his father in Thessaly, was left in 1456 by Mehemmed 
II on the Peloponnesus with an army (Phrantzes, 388 
IT.), in 1463 acquired the country round Naupaktos 
and in 1467 after an initial reverse inflicted a defeat 
on the Venetians (Phrantzes, 425; a fuller account of 
‘Omer, ’0|idpr|(; [Phrantzes always writes 'Agapqq], is 
given by Chalcocondyles, see Index, s.v. Omares). On 
the further life of the two brothers, of whom Ahmed, 
like his father, had made the Pilgrimage, not much 
is known. < Omer seems to have been the more active 
of the two. In 1477 he fought on the Isonzo against 
the Venetians (J. von Hammer, GOR , ii, 151), next 
year defeated the Albanians (ibid., ii, 157), and was 
still alive in 1484, as his will dated Muharram 889/ 
February 1484 shows (Pharmakidis, op. cit ., 287-303, 
307-10). He had two sons, one of whom, called Hasan 
Beg, is known from his will written in Shawwal 
937/May 1531 (Pharmakidis, 310 ff.), while the other, 
Idris Beg, made a name in his day as a poet and 
excellent translator of HatifY’s Khosrew u Shinn and 
Layla u Madfnun into Turkish (see Sehr, Tedhkire, 
36-7). 

The family of the Turakhan Ogjbullari, which was 
established around Larissa and owned extensive estates 
until quite modern times, later played no important 
part in history. A certain Fa*ik Pasha, recorded as a 
late descendant of Turakhan Beg, by his extortions 
as governor of Rum-eli made his name hated; he was 
beheaded in the court of the Palace at Istanbul, 
aged 70, in March 1643 (see von Hammer, GOR , 
322, from NaTma; Zinkeisen, GOR , iv, 535). J. Ph. 
Fallmerayer in 1842 saw “at the chief mosque [of 
Larissa] a biography of Turchan-Beg preserved there” 
(.Fragmente aus dem Orient -, 1877, 381 £f.), but this seems 
to have since disappeared (like the ms. biography of 
the Ewrenos-Oghullari [</.z;.] mentioned by Beaujour, 
Tableau du commerce de la Grece , i, 117). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

C. Imber, The Ottoman empire 1300-1481 , Istanbul 

1990, index; and mora; tesalya; yenishehir. 

(F. Babinger) 

TURAN, a geographical-ethnic term in the 
Shah-na ma. 

In FirdawsF’s epic, Tutor refers to the land to the 
north-east of Iran, the border between the two coun¬ 
tries being the River Oxus (called by FirdawsF the 
Djayhun). The term is assumed by the poet to derive 
from that of a son of Fandun named Tur, the area 
covered by the name being designated as his apanage. 
The first occurrence of Turan in the Shah-nama (apart 
from a formulary reference in the panegyric to Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazna) specifically links Tur and Turan ( digar 
tur-ra dad turan zamin\ “then he gave Tur the land of 
Turan”; i, 90, 183). In FirdawsT’s version of events, 
king Farfdun divides the world between his three sons, 
Salm receiving the west (“Rum”), Tur receiving Turan, 
and the youngest, Iradj, receiving Iran. Much of the 
first half of the epic is taken up with recurrent war¬ 
fare between Iran and Turan, and this is traced to 
the fratricidal slaying of Iradj by his older brothers 
Salm and Tur, and the revenge taken on them by 
Iradj’s grandson Manucihr. 

The enmity between Iran and Turan as it is pre¬ 
sented in the Shah-nama has been seen by some (e.g. 
A.M. Khazanov) as a reflection of rivalry' between the 


sedentary world of Iran and the nomadic world of 
southern central Asia. FirdawsF’s text lends some sup¬ 
port to this theory: Turan raids Iran much more often 
than Iran raids Turan, which fits presuppositions con¬ 
cerning nomadic raids on sedentary areas; the bor¬ 
der area is described as covered in the tents (khargah) 
of the Turanians (iii, 7, 24), implying they are a 
nomadic population, and the wealth of PFran-i Visa, 
the chief advisor of the Turanian king, is described 
as consisting partially of flocks of sheep (iii, 81, 1256). 
However, FirdawsF shows little concern to characterise 
the conflict according to this nomadic/sedentary 
scheme, and the mode of life of both peoples is pre¬ 
sented as virtually identical (e.g. PFran-i VFsa and his 
king live in palaces, as the Iranian aristocracy does, 
not tents). In so far as the societies differ, this is 
largely for ethical reasons, (though FirdawsF places 
ethically admirable and contemptible characters in 
both camps), with the Turanians being seen as, gen¬ 
erally, the more culpable. 

For FirdawsF, “Turanian” is virtually synonymous 
with “Turk”; this reflects the omnipresent Sasanid 
influence on the essentially prehistoric material which 
forms the opening sections of the Shah-nama , as the 
area designated Turan was probably at least partly 
occupied by Turkish tribes during the Sasanid period. 
Though Turan’s southern border is clear enough (the 
River Oxus, the crossing of which by Turanian troops 
signals the renewal of war, and the forcing of such 
troops back beyond which signifies Iranian victory) its 
other borders are left nebulous. In the opening sto¬ 
ries of the poem Turan sometimes seems by impli¬ 
cation to include “Cin” (China, e.g. the first time the 
name is used, i.90.183), and it is said to stretch as 
far as “the Sea of Cin” (iii, 75, 1159-60). Later in 
the poem, however, Turan is clearly differentiated 
from “Cin”, and characters move from one to the 
other (vi, 260, 715), or the name appears in a list of 
countries that also includes “Cin” (e.g. vii, 105, 1791; 
ix, 276, 3784). In the quasi-historical closing section 
(especially during the reign of Anushirwan the Just) 
“Cin” largely replaces Turan as Iran’s major Asian 
rival. 

Bibliography: Shah-nama , ed. Bertels et alii , 9 
volumes, Moscow 1966-71; W. Barthold, A histori¬ 
cal geography of Iran, Princeton 1984; Davoud Monchi- 
Zadeh, Topographischen-historische Studien zum iranischen 
Nationalepos , Wiesbaden 1975; A.M. Khazanov, ch. 
“The early states among Eurasian nomads”, in 
Oikumene. iv. Studia ad historiam antiquam classicam et 
orientalem spectantia, Budapest 1983. (D. Davis) 

TURAN (or Tuwaran?), the mediaeval Islamic name 
for the district around Kusdar [q.v.} or Kuzdar 
in the east-central part of what is now Balu- 
c is tan, the territory in British Indian times of the 
Khanate of Kalat [see kilat]. 

According to al-TabarF, i, 820, the kings of Turan 
and of Makuran (Makran) submitted to the Sasanid 
ArdashFr (224-41). The Paikuli inscription only men¬ 
tions the Makuran-Shah. Herzfeld, Paikuli , 38, thought 
that these princes at first owned the suzerainty of the 
Sakas, and their submission to ArdashFr was the result 
of the conquest of Sakastan (= SFstan) by this monarch. 

Al-BaladhurF does not mention al-Turan. Accord¬ 
ing to one of his sources, al-Hadjdjadj appointed 
Sa c Fd b. Aslam to Makran and “(all) that frontier”. 
Al-IslakhrF, 171, and Ibn Hawkal, 226, among the 
inhabited places in Turan mention Madjak, KFzkanan, 
SFwF and Kusdar (or Kuzdar). Ibn Hawkal, 232, says 
that Turan is a valley with a fortified town (kasaba) 
also called al-Turan and in its centre is a fortress 
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(hisn) commanded by a certain Abu ’1-Kasim al-Basrl. 
He also mentions Kuzdar separately from the kasaba 
of the same name. Kuzdar was the town (commer¬ 
cial?) of Turan, possessing “a district and several 
towns”. A certain Mughlr (or Mu 4 In or Mu‘tazz) b. 
Ahmad had seized Kuzdar and only recognised the 
direct authority of the ‘Abbasid caliph. 

The town of Kandabil, five farsakhs (more accu¬ 
rately 5 marhah) from Kuzdar, is outside of Turan 
and is the capital of the district of the Budhas (al- 
Baladhuri, Futuh, 436: Zutt al-Budha). Kandabil, lying 
in the plain, is identified with Gandawa (75 miles 
north-east of Khuzdar, to the north of the Indus, at 
a height of 314 feet above sea level). 

The position of Klzkanan, the residence of the 
already mentioned Mu 4 in b. Ahmad (chief of Turan 
according to al-Istakhri. or of Kuzdar, according to 
Ibn Hawkal), is unknown. Marquart, Eransahr , 192, 
275-6, connected Klzkanan with Klkan (cf. al-Bala- 
dhurl, 432), and sought it at Kalat. In this case, 
Klzkanan * the kasaba al-Turan. The land between 
Klzkanan and Kandabil, inhabited by Budhas and 
possessing vines, bore the name of its chief Ayl 
(or Utl?). 

Yakut, iii, 557, reckons Turan (the kasaba of which 
is Kusdar and which has several rustak) among the 
nahiya of Sind. He also mentions a nahiya of Turan 
in Mada’in and a village of Turan belonging to Harat. 

Bibliography : Tomaschek, Z ur hist. Topogr . Per¬ 
sons, i, 56, thought that the name Turan might 
come from the Iranian term Tura, which means 
“enemy, non-Iranian countries”; Marquart, Eransahr , 
31-3, 187, 190; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , 332; Hudud al J alam, tr. Minorsky, 123; 
C.E. Bosworth, Rulers of Makran and Qusdar in the 
early Islamic period , in St. Ir., xxiii (1994), 199-209. 

(V. Minorsky*) 

TURANSHAH b. AYYUB, al-Malik al-Mu c azzam 
Shams al-Dawla Fakhr al-DIn, older brother of the 
famous Salah al-Dln [q.v.], the Saladin of European 
writers, conqueror of the Yemen in 569/1173 
and founder of the Ayyubid dynasty there 
[see ayyubids] . 

Turanshah first appears on the historical stage in 
the year 564/1168-9 after his arrival in Egypt from 
Syria with a number of members of the Ayyubid 
house to strengthen the hand of Salah al-Dln, still 
technically the vizier of the Fatimid caliph there. 
Turanshah was soon in action, assisting to suppress 
a rebellion of black slave guards who were attempt¬ 
ing to return power into the hands of the Fatimids 
with the connivance of the Franks. He succeeded in 
banishing the guards to Upper Egypt. In 567/1171-2, 
Salah al-Dln finally put aside all pretence that he was 
merely the vizier of the Fatimid caliph. He put an 
end to the mention of the caliph in the khutba. Further 
trouble from the slave troops in Upper Egypt in 568/ 
1172 necessitated the despatch of a large army from 
Cairo. Turanshah was the logical choice as comman¬ 
der of the army. He pursued the fleeing Sudanese, 
firstly to Aswan and from there into Nubia. Arriving 
at Ibrfm, the Ayyubid army under Turanshah defeated 
the local Nubians and plundered the town, taking 
prisoner all men, women and children. The church of 
this Christian community was converted into a mosque 
by him, the cross destroyed and the adhan made from 
the dome. The place abounded in pigs, and these 
were slaughtered at the command of Turanshah. The 
local bishop was thrown into the fortress along with 
the other prisoners. He left a garrison in Ibrfm and 
gave it as a fief to one of his amirs. He returned 


north to Egypt, bringing with him much booty, mainly 
slaves, and reported to his brother Salah al-Dln on 
the barrenness of the land and its oppressive climate. 

In 569/1173 Turanshah led a massive army up 
the Nile, across the Egyptian desert, across the Red 
Sea and down into Tihama [q.vi\, the coastal plain, 
and into the Yemen. Harad was taken, and Zabid, 
and then the army crossed over to the Ta'izz area 
[q.v\, before turning southwards to Aden [see ‘adan]. 
Having dealt with Aden, he moved north and halted 
for a while in al-Dumluwa and Dhu Djibla before 
marching on the important town of Dhamar which 
he took over. He then stood at the gates of San‘a > 
[( q.v .]. This in essence is the sum total of the military 
achievements of Turanshah in the Yemen. By the time 
he left the country to return to Egypt in 571/1 176 (for 
he never felt at home there), he had virtually rid the 
Yemen of the Sulaymanl sharifi ruling in northern 
Tihama, the Mahdids [^.a.] based in Zabid, and the 
IsmaTlI Zurayhds of Aden. 

The reasons for the conquest of the Yemen by the 
Ayyubids from Egypt in 569/1173 can be briefly sum¬ 
marised as follows. It may well have been that the 
Ayyubids were looking to expand their strategic and 
economic interests by their military action at the south¬ 
ern end of the Red Sea. There are certainly sugges¬ 
tions in the primary sources that the internal affairs 
of the Yemen and, in particular, the strong Fatimid 
influence there, perturbed the Ayyubids greatly, not to 
mention tales of religiously disaffected dynasties like 
the Mahdids in Zabid, rumoured to be Kharidjites. 
Turanshah is supposed to have been subjected to 
strong pressure from the Ayyubid court poet ‘Umara 
al-Hakaml, himself a Yemeni, to invade his native 
land which, he claimed, was weak and divided and 
in need of Ayyubid domination. There are reports, 
too, of an invitation from the Sulaymanl stanfs to rid 
the area of the Mahdids. Perhaps the strategic and 
economic reasons were the strongest, but it should 
also be borne in mind that the powerful and restless 
character of Turanshah may well have been instru¬ 
mental in Salah al-Dln’s agreeing to his expedition 
to the Yemen, for it would seem it was at the for¬ 
mer’s instigation that the conquest was undertaken. 
Turanshah’s sitting idly in Cairo for any length of 
time at the head of a numerous army was a dan¬ 
gerous situation which his brother was eager to avoid. 

Turanshah was offered the governorship of Damas¬ 
cus on his return to the north from the Yemen in 
571/1176. He went as governor to Alexandria in 
574/1178 and it was there that he died in 576/1180. 
He was buried in Damascus. 

Bibliography : 1. The following two primary 
sources are particularly useful in tracing the main 
events described above: Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 196-8, 213- 
15, 220-31, 240-5; Muhammad b. Salim Ibn Wasil, 
Mufarridj al-kurub ft akhbar Bam Ayyub, ed. Djamal 
al-Dln al-Shayyal, Cairo 1953, i, 137-40, 148-52, 
155-86, 200-03, 221-32, 237-43; see also al-Murtada 
al-Zabldl, Tarwih al-kulub ft dhikr al-muluk Bam Ayyub, 
ed. Salah al-Dln al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1971, 48. 

2. Modern sources and studies. G.R. Smith, 
The Ayyubids and early Rasulids in the Yemen , London 
1978, ii, 27-47, with a comprehensive study of the 
reasons for the Ayyubid conquest of the Yemen at 
50-80; M.C. Lyons and D.E.P. Jackson, Saladin . The 
politics of the Holy War, Cambridge 1982, 33, 35, 
44, 60, 65, 102. (G.R. Smith) 

TURBA (a.), a term which comes to acquire the 
sense of tomb, mausoleum, in Islamic funerary 
architecture. 
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1. General meaning of the term. 

Turba (sing, and coll, turab, pi. turab) in its basic 
meaning as “earth”, “dust” and “soil”, is widely men¬ 
tioned in the canonical hadith collections (Wensinck, 
Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, Leiden 
1936, i, 268-68). Here, turba is designated as the mate¬ 
rial from which the earth and mankind was formed 
(wa ’l-nas band Adam wa-khalaka lldhu Adam min al-turab, 
al-Tirmidhl, Sunan, Hims 1965, ix, 21). As part of 
pious elaborations on the physical appearance of 
Paradise, Muslim, al-Tirmidhi and Ibn Hanbal report 
traditions describing the composition of the soil (turba) 
in Paradise consisting of safTron and musk (Wensinck, 
i, 268), based on the Prophet’s saying about the pure 
and scented quality of the soil in Paradise (al-Tirmidhi, 
Sunan, ix, 84). Outside the context of the hadith , dis¬ 
cussions take place in adab, historical and legal liter¬ 
ature concerning the healthy or unhealthy quality of 
the soil (turba) of a region (al-IsfahanF, Aghani 3 , i, 207; 
al-Khatib al-BaghdadF, Ta y nkh Baghdad, xiii, 41), the 
problem of the contamination of the soil on a ceme¬ 
tery with the flesh of the deceased and its inherent 
consequences for its suitability as a place for the rit¬ 
ual prayer (al-‘AynF, e Umdat al-kdri ji sharh Sahlh al- 
Bukhari, Cairo 1308/1890, viii, 222) or the miraculous 
or healing effects of the soil from places like Karbala* 
or Nacjjaf (Ibn Kuluyya, Kamil al-ziyarat , Nacjjaf 1356/ 
1937-8, 280-5). In mediaeval works on agriculture, 
however, different qualities of soil were not discussed 
under the term turba, but under tin, sa c id or ard. 

Finally, turba is legally acceptable as a substitute to 
perform the ritual ablutions (wudu y ) in the case of 
lack of water and this procedure is known as tayam- 
mum [ 0 . 1 /.]. Based on Kur’an, IV, 43, and V, 6 , al- 
Sha‘ranF discusses the opinions of the four Sunni 
schools on the similarities of pure turab or rami with 
water (al-Mxzan al-kubra , Cairo 1313/1896, i, 144-5). 
The permissibility of turba for the performance of 
tayammum is again supported by the conviction that 
turba was the material God used when he created the 
earth. 

2. Turba in the funerary context. 

Turba is frequently associated with the funerary con¬ 
text by association with dust into which the dead 
body turns after death (wa-ana bayt al-turab wa-ana bayt 
al-dud (al-Tirmidhr, Sunan, vii, 167). Turba acquires the 
meaning of “tomb” in inscriptions on mausolea in 
combination with other terms designating certain archi¬ 
tectural forms (R. Hillenbrand, Islamic architecture, 
Edinburgh 1994, 257). But it is rarely used as a simple 
synonym for kabr in the sense of “grave” (for excep¬ 
tions see al-Buhturf, Diwan, ed. H.K. al-Sayrafi, Cairo 
1964, iii, 1951; Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe d’Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1895, 82-3, no. 57, Ibn Manzur, L‘A, Beirut 
1374/1955, i, 228). Arabic literary texts generally make 
a clear distinction between turba and kabr [ 0 . 0 .]. The 
latter is used almost exclusively as a term which refers 
to the location of a tomb or to describe a simple 
grave with no architectural features attached to it (al- 
Khatib al-BaghdadF, vi, 199, 276, 304, 333, x, 42, 
xi, 232). It must be noted, however, that the Persian 
translation of turba, i.e. khak, is only known from lit¬ 
erary sources (Dihkhuda, Lughat-nama , xviii, 73-4) and 
it does not play a role in epigraphy or funerary archi¬ 
tecture similar to that of turba. Khak is used exclu¬ 
sively to mean an inconspicuous grave with no solid 
shelter attached to it. In Persian literature, a specific 
use of turba which acquires the meaning of tdbut (ceno¬ 
taph) as can be found in al-HudjwFrF’s description of 
a miraculous event within the mausoleum of the mys¬ 
tic Abu Sa‘fd at Mayhana (Kashf al-mahdjub, ed. V.A. 


Zhukovski, Leningrad 1928, 1930), must be regarded 
as an exception. In combination with an architectural 
term as in turbat-khana, turbat signifies the funerary 
function of a building (Dihkhuda, xiii, 547). 

3. Turba and funerary architecture. 

More frequently, turba, Tkish. tiirbe, is used as a 
standard term designating an Islamic funerary build¬ 
ing or complete funerary building complex of various 
forms or, in a more generic sense, denoting only the 
funerary aspect of a building. Formulations like dufina 
ft Tturbati Tlati banaha/istadjaddaha (Ibn al-DjawzL 
Muntazam, ix, 118-19, x, 182), nakala fulan/nukila fulan 
ila turbat m buniyat/banaha lahu (ibid., vii, 48, 139, 265; 
al-Khatib al-BaghdadF, iii, 247), or the visual quali¬ 
ties attached to a building (turba c azlma, Yakut, Mtfdgam 
al-buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 46-7) also corroborate the 
generic use of turba for single funerary structures of 
any type. Accordingly, the term was applied also to 
the famous tomb of the Fatimid caliphs in Cairo 
which had been installed in the Western Palace by 
the caliph al-Mu c izz after 362/973, called the turbat 
al-zdjaran (al-MakrFzF, Khitat, i, 252, 297), al-turba al- 
Mu'izziyya (Ibn al-Ma’mun, Akhbar Misr, in A.F. Sayyid, 
Nusus min akhbar Misr li-Ibn al-Ma > mun, Cairo 1983, 
40) or turbat al-a’imma (ibid.), and the separate tomb 
chamber of the caliph al-‘AzFz (al-Musabbihf, Nusus 
da y i c a min akhbar Misr li TMusabbihi, in AI, xvii [1981], 
Arabic part, 21). Both the turbat al-zajaran and the 
turba of al-‘AzFz were not freestanding mausolea but 
consisted of a separate chamber (hud}ra) within the 
palatial complex, hence the designation turbat al-kasr 
(Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 303, v, 375), 
even though they appear to have faced the main 
artery of Cairo and were possibly visually identified 
as tombs by domes, shubbaks or external inscriptions. 

In epigraphie texts on funerary buildings, turba 
appears only as late as in the middle of the 5th/11th 
century in Persia (Damghan, Cihil Dukhtaran (446/ 
1054-5): RCEA, vii, no. 2572; Abarkuh, Gunbad-i ‘All 
(448/1056-7): RCEA, vii, no. 2582), followed by exam¬ 
ples in ‘Irak (al-Dur, Imam al-Dur (last third of 
the 11th century A.D.): RCEA, ix, no. 3574) and Syria 
(Mausoleum of Dukak b. Tutush b. Alp Arslan at 
Damascus (ca. 500/1100): RCEA, viii, no. 2942). The 
use of turba as a generic and non-architectural term 
in the context of mausolea is reflected especially by 
inscriptions in which the word turba is used as a sec¬ 
ondary terminological designation denoting the utili- 
tas , i.e. the building’s funerary function, in combination 
with a term by which information concerning the 
architectural or religious quality of a building is estab¬ 
lished. For example, the Damghan tomb tower in¬ 
scription starts with “Has ordered the building of 
the kubba. . .” and continues with “preparing for his 
rest a tomb (turba) for himself and for his offspring 
(musta c idd an li-nawmihi turbat 0 ”, lahu wa-li-awladihi . ..). 
Although single, free-standing domed or conically 
roofed structures certainly would have evoked visual 
associations with funerary buildings throughout the 
Islamic world during the mediaeval period, the use 
of double terminologies can be explained by the fact 
that, besides the term kubba, also kasr, dawlat-fchana or 
masdjid, none of which originally denoted the funer¬ 
ary context of a building, were soon incorporated into 
the terminology for mausolea. For this reason, inscrip¬ 
tions using a double terminology of the type hadhihi 
Tkubba turbat un continue well into the 7th/13th century 
(Huart, op. at., 74, no. 47). A double terminology in 
which turba is combined with another term bearing a 
religious quality can be found in the epigraphical pan¬ 
els inside the Imam Dur mausoleum in al-Dur, which 
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designate the building as both masd^id and turba. In j 
opposition to Damghan, the use of turba at al-Dur ! 
denotes the character of the funerary' structure for a 
building that—apart from its form—would otherwise 
only have ambiguously conveyed the term for its usage 
in its inscription. 

When used as the only term in a funerary inscrip¬ 
tion, turba may also suggest the meaning of “mau¬ 
soleum”. In this sense, the tomb tower at Abarkuh 
is labelled only as turba. Similarly, the mausoleum over 
Nur al-Drn Zangi’s tomb in Damascus with its dis¬ 
tinctive “sugar-loaf” dome, although of another archi- ' 
tectural type than the mausoleum at Abarkuh, is also j 
called turba in the inscription {RCEA, ix, no. 3293). ] 
Designated as turba, it is clearly distinguished termi- j 
nologically from the madrasa which is mentioned in | 
the same inscription and which forms the larger part | 
of the whole complex. 

In the majority of epigraphic texts on mausolea be- j 
tween the 5th/11th and the 7th/14th centuries, turba j 
is widely replaced by kubba , which acquires an addi- \ 
tional meaning—beyond its quality as a genuine archi- ; 
tectural term used otherwise in the context of mosques i 
and secular buildings—for designating funerary struc- | 
tures in general. There exists no quantitative evalua- j 
tion of the terminology for funerary architecture in j 
epigraphy or according to specific regions, but one i 
can observe a general preference for kubba or mashhad i 
as against turba in Khurasan, central Persia and ‘Irak | 
to denote funerary' buildings (but cf. the name of j 
Turbat-i Djam [g.v.]), in opposition to Syria and Egypt, j 
where turba is widely understood as a term for mausolea . 
and outnumbers both former designations (cf. kubba, . 
above, at Vol. V, 291a). In the Levant, this phenom- \ 
enon is also evident in literary' texts, for instance 1 
Pilgrimage guides (Ibn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib al-sayyara j 
Ji tartib al-ziydra, ed. K.M. al-Radjab, Baghdad n.d.) j 
or local histories and biographical w'orks (Ibn Tulun, j 
a l-Kala 3 id al-djawhariyya J'i ta 3 nkh al-Salihiyya , ed. M.A. 1 
Dahman, Damascus 1949; idem, Kudat Dimastk , ed. ' 
S. al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1956). 

Historiographers and geographers often apply kubba \ 
and turba in descriptions of funerary structures in an j 
unspecific way as “mausoleum” without implying archi- j 
tectural or other connotations. Ibn al- Dj awzF and Yakut . 
apply both terms, obviously for stylistic reasons, when ; 
describing mausolea of two caliphs in Baghdad iso¬ 
lated from the rest of the caliphal necropolis as kubba 
or turba mufrada (Aluntagam, vii, 289; Alujqam al-buldan , ! 
iv, 47) with no indication given that these buildings j 
were of a distinctly different form. Turba in its use as j 
a general term for mausolea is further confirmed . 
towards the end of the 5th/11 th century through the . 
existence of the court office of the ndz.tr al-turab ji T 
Rusdfa (.Muntazam , ix, 117) and 100 years later through ' 
that of a farrdsh bi-turab al-khulafd 3 (Ibn al-Nadjdjar, 1 
Dhavl Ta 3 nkh Bagdad, ed. C. Farah, Haydarabad 1398/ I 
1978, i, 278). ’ j 

In the same way, turba can be used as a synonym . 
even for mashhad [Muntazam, viii, 248), a term otherwise : 
often used to describe a larger funerary shrine com- ! 
plex consisting of a courtyard with arcades, adjacent j 
rooms and the tomb structure proper. This distinction j 
is made in Ibn al-Athfr’s report on the destruction 1 
of the Mashhad Bab al-Tibn (al-Kazimayn) in Ba gh dad i 
by a Sunni mob in 443/1051 which mentions the | 
pillaging of the mashhad and the burning of the turab , ! 
the mausolea of the Seventh and the Ninth Imams | 
(ed. Beirut, ix, 577). However, in his mention of the I 
mashdhid li Tsalihln wa Tturab li Takdbir in the Karafa j 
cemetery in Cairo, Yakut (iv, 317) clearly establishes j 


a terminological hierarchy not predominantly based 
on visual elements but with the goal of marking the 
distinction between mausolea erected for secular rulers 
and high officials (such as Ibn Tulun or al-MadharaY 
[q.vv.]), and the shrines of venerated religious author¬ 
ities like al-ShafiT [</.y.]. Whether this type of termi¬ 
nology was a generally accepted system, reflecting 
different grades of esteem and popular veneration for 
those individuals within the Muslim community, or 
whether it was based on personal choice of vocabu¬ 
lary cannot be determined. Contemporary authors like 
Shams al-Drn Ibn Tulun appear not to have made 
the same distinctions; he describes Salah al-Dln’s soar¬ 
ing domed structure over al-ShafiTs tomb in Cairo 
as both kubba and turba [Kaid 3 id, 108, 110; Kudat 
Dimashk, 108, 178). 

Bibliography. Given in the articles but see also 
that to kubba. (T. Leisten) 

TURBAT-I HAYDARI [see zawa]. 

TURBAT-I [SHAYKH-I] DIAM, a small town 
in northeastern Persia in the modern province 
of Khurasan. It is on the Mashhad-Harat highway, 
150 km/96 miles from Mashhad and 75 km/48 miles 
from the Afghan frontier (lat. 35° 16’ N., long. 60° 
36’ E.). 

The earlier Islamic name of Turbat-i Djam was 
Buzadjan or Puckan (both names in Mustawfi, Nuzha , 
177, tr. 171, cf. also 143-4, tr. 151-2, where he calls 
it Djam); it was here that the great mathematician 
Abu ’1-Wafa 5 al-Buzadjanl (d. 368/998 [q.vj) was born. 
The geographers describe it being four stages from 
Nishapur, in a fertile agricultural region depending 
on kanats for irrigation; Buzadjan itself produced cotton 
cloths (see Hudud al-alam, tr. Minorsky, 103; Yakut, 
Buldan , ed. Beirut, i, 507; Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , 356-7). In the 8th/14th century, 
MustawfT, loc. cit ., praises its fertility, with 200 villages 
iti its rustdk, and he praises its numerous shrines, in 
addition to the famed one of the mystic Shaykh 
Ahmad-i Djam (d. 536/1142 [<p.]). According to Ibn 
Battuta, iii, 75-7, tr. Gibb, iii, 580-2, the town of 
Djam, because of its sanctity, was exempt from pay¬ 
ing taxes to the sultan (in this case, the II Khanid 
Abu Sa‘fd, who had allegedly stayed in the Shaykh’s 
hospice; the tomb of the Shaykh was also visited later 
by Timur and the Mughal fugitive Humayun). 

In the 19th century, Djam, as it was then called by 
its inhabitants, w'as a small place. In 1830 E. Conolly 
estimated that it had ca. 200 houses; in 1894 C.E. 
Yate estimated ca. 250, and noted that, although Dj am 
had formerly had a local chief, it was now' directly 
under the Kadjar governor of the district. The mod¬ 
ern Djam is the chef-lieu of a bakhsh of that name 
in the shahrastan of Mashhad ( Farhang-i djugjvrdfiydyi 
Iran-zamtn, ix, 74-5). 

Bibliography : See also Ritter, Erdkunde , viii, 264-5, 
278, 286-7; Yate, Khurasan and Sistan , Edinburgh 
and London 1900, 35 fL (C.E. Bosworth) 
TURBAN [see tulband]. 

TURBE [see turba]. 

TURFAN, a fertile oasis town in the Uv gh ur 
Sinkiang Autonomous Region (Eastern or Chinese 
Turkestan) of the People’s Republic of China [see 
sinkiang], and district centre of a hsien or 
county of the same name. Native Uv gh ur Turks 
pronounce the name as Turpan, the Chinese as Tu-lu- 
fan. The Turks, who constitute the basic population, 
have been Muslims since the dawn of the modem 
era, and today use a modified Arabic alphabet for 
their script. There is also a sizable Chinese con¬ 
stituency, and Uv gh ur Turkish and Chinese are the 
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two official languages. The historical term “Uyghur” 
for the Turki-speaking inhabitants of Sinkiang and 
their language as spoken today is a concept created 
in the 1920s as a result of modern nationalism; prior 
to that, “Turki” was the prevalent term. It better 
expressed the closeness of this language to Uzbek, an 
equally recent creation which replaced the term 
“Turki” in Uzbekistan. 

Turfan’s historical importance lies chiefly in its pre- 
Islamic past, and owes much to the site’s position on 
one of the intersections of the Silk Road network, 
along which trade and culture travelled between China, 
the West, and India from antiquity to the end of the 
Middle Ages. In contrast to most other parts of the 
Dar al-Islam, Islamisation of the population of this city 
and region occurred late and gradually, approximately 
from the end of the 14th century to the early 16th. 
Another difference is that, except for the relatively 
brief period of the 16th and early 17th centuries, and 
a still briefer period in the 19th, Islamic Turfan has 
remained under the rule of non-Muslims—first the 
Buddhist Djungars (also spelled Zungars) and then the 
Chinese. Yet another contrast is the fact that Islamic 
civilisation, often brilliant in other parts of the Dar 
al-Islam , including Western Turkestan, did not rise to 
a similar level in this part of the world. The area is 
especially important to philologists, however, because 
of the texts in “Tokharian” and in Uyghur Turkish 
found here by archaeologists from several countries, 
especially Germany (several expeditions led by A. Grtin- 
wedel and A. von Le Coq in the early years of the 
20th century). Most of the Uyghur texts pertain to the 
final stage of pre-lslamic Turfan (9th-14th centuries), 
and, in their depository in Berlin, have been a trea¬ 
sure trove for the historical study of Turkic languages. 

The modern town, its name (the earliest known 
mention dates from 1377; cf. E. Bretschneider, Mediae¬ 
val researches from Eastern Asiatic sources , London 1910, 
ii, 189-202), and its Islamic identity differ from Turfan’s 
predecessors: the ruined cities of Chiao-ho, 20 km to 
the west, and Koco, 40 km to the east. These two 
archaeological sites, together with several others in the 
vicinity, are in scholarly literature comprised under 
the name of Turfan, despite the anachronism and topo¬ 
graphical inaccuracy of this usage. Other appellations 
have also existed: Yar-khoto (Turco-Mongolian, “Cliff- 
city”) for Chiao-ho; Kao-chang, Huo-chou and Idikut- 
shahri for Koco. In Muslim sources, Koco is usually 
called Kara Khodja or Kara Khodjo, which eventu¬ 
ally became limited to a town adjacent to the ruined 
site on the north-east but distinct from it; the archae¬ 
ological site, with an area considerably larger than i 
Kara Khodja, is in scholarly literature known as Kao- 
chang or Koco. 

Chiao-ho (Chinese for “[City between] twin rivers)” 
was the capital of a kingdom known in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C. as Chu-shih. Chiao-ho retained its impor¬ 
tance, until in the 6th century Koco became the seat 
of the local royalty. The basic population in those 
centuries spoke an Indo-European tongue labelled by 
linguists as Tokharian; conversion to Buddhism, which 
penetrated here from India, resulted in the compila¬ 
tion of texts written in this language, priceless docu¬ 
ments for modem linguists and cultural historians. At 
the same time, the relative proximity of China facil¬ 
itated the first conquest of this area by the Middle 
Kingdom (1st century B.C.): a precedent for a pat¬ 
tern of intermittent suzerainty that was to recur here 
and in other parts of Sinkiang throughout history. 

In addition to influences from India and China, 
the Turfan area also underwent those of the Turco- 


Mongol nomads of the Eurasian steppe to the north 
of the Tianshan mountain range. The dynasty which 
ruled in Koco by the time this city gained primacy 
may have been part of the Turkish elite which came to 
dominate the area. These Turks followed the example 
of the native population and converted to Buddhism, 
so that this religion remained implanted in Turfan 
until the aforementioned Islamisation a millennium 
later. It is less clear, however, what linguistic effect 
the presence of probably Turkic-speaking rulers had 
on the population at this time. 

During the final stage of Turfan’s pre-lslamic past, 
that of the Uyghur kingdom of Koco (9th-13th cen¬ 
turies), the population became Turkicised. The area 
came under the sway of the Uyghur kaghans of 
Mongolia for some time prior to the kaghanate’s 
destruction by the Kirghiz [^.y.] in 840; one branch 
of the Uyghurs then established itself in Koco, creat¬ 
ing a civilisation remarkable for its composite nature, 
peaceable character and aptitude for survival. The 
Uy gh ur ruling class mostly retained the Manichaean 
religion, to which it had converted while still in 
Mongolia following the lead of the kaghan Bogii (759- 
80), whereas the bulk of the local population remained 
Buddhist or, to a lesser degree, Nestorian Christian. 
The three religions coexisted peacefully, and it was 
at this period that the greatest number of texts in 
Uyghur Turkish were written. The Uyghur ruler, known 
in Mongolia by the title of kaghan, adopted here 
the additional Turkic title of iduk kut (“auspicious 
felicity”), eventually abbreviated as idikut, hence the 
name of the capital as Idikut shahri (“idikut’s city”). 
In a manner parallel to the religious tolerance preva¬ 
lent here, the people of the society of this kingdom 
also appear to have lived harmoniously side-by-side, 
despite initially divergent origins, languages, and ways 
of life. The ruler and the Uyghur elite escaped the 
exceedingly hot summers of the Turfan area by mov¬ 
ing to the northern slopes of the Tianshan moun¬ 
tains, where the kingdom’s other capital, Bishbalik 
(i g.v .; “Five towns” in Turkic, known in Chinese as 
Bei-ting, “the Northern mansion”), lay some 100 
km/65 miles due north of Turfan. 

In the second half of the 12th century, the Uy gh ur 
ruler of Koco became a vassal of the Kara Khitay 
[</.£.], who had established themselves as the suzerains 
of much of Western and Eastern Turkestan. This step 
was followed by a more crucial one taken by the 
Uy gh ur ka gh an Barcuk in 1209, when he declared 
allegiance to Cingiz Khan he then appeared in 

person at the Mongol court two years later in order 
l to render homage to the conqueror. Barcuk’s prag¬ 
matic sense not only saved his kingdom from the 
devastations attendant on the Mongol conquests but 
also set the stage for a recruitment of the Uy gh ur 
scribal class (bakhshis) into the administrative structure 
of the Mongol Empire. The Uy gh ur script, of Sogdian 
and ultimately Syriac origin, also became the Mongol 
script through this process. 

The area of Turfan lost its distinct identity after 
the disappearance of the Uy gh ur state towards the 
end of the 13th century. The former kingdom lay 
between eastern (Chinese) and western (Central Asian) 
Mongol states fighting for the spoils of the disinte¬ 
grating Mongol Empire. Documentation on when 
Turfan proper began to eclipse Koco in size and im¬ 
portance, and how Islam began to assert itself there, 
is scanty. The first reference to its Islamisation is found 
in MTrza Haydar Dughlat’s Tankh-i Rashidi, ed. and 
tr. N. Elias and E.D. Ross, London 1895, 52, Persian 
text ed. and tr. W.M. Thackson, Cambridge, Mass. 
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1996, text 32, tr. 28, where we read that Khidr 
Kh w adja, Khan of Mo gh olistan [q.v] (1392-99), “under¬ 
took a campaign against Karakhodja and Turfan, two 
very important towns in China (Khitay), and forced 
their inhabitants to become Muslims.. We can 
infer, however, that the conversion remained incom¬ 
plete, for when in 1420 an embassy from Shahrukh. 
the Timurid ruler of Harat, passed through Turfan 
on the way to China, the bulk of the population was 
still Buddhist (Hafiz-i Abru, %ubdat al-tawankh , selec¬ 
tion and tr. K.M. Maitra, A Persian embassy to China , 
Lahore 1934, repr. New York 1970). Moreover, when 
the embassy stopped a few days later at “Karakhodja”. 
several Chinese officials of the ruling Ming dynasty 
recorded its members’ names and the purpose of the I 
mission. This suggests that the long arm of Chinese I 
power made itself felt even while full-fledged conquest | 
was still three centuries away, and while there were | 
political and religious links between this area and the j 
regions to the north and west. Paradoxically, these j 
links were at this time more palpable still farther east, | 
for it was at the next way station, “Kamul” (better | 
known as Hami), that the embassy met with signs of 
an Islamic presence: a mosque built by its ruler, Amir 
Fakhr al-Dfn, who had erected it opposite a large 
Buddhist temple. 

The Uvghur identity of the by then extinct king¬ 
dom of Koco, however, may not yet have been fully 
forgotten, for Islamic sources of the 16th century still 
refer to the Turfan area as “Uyghuristan”. It was the 
pious Mo gh ol khan Mansur (1503-45) whose ghaga 
forays into the eastern marches of Turkestan not only 
propagated a firmer implantation of Islam in the Tur¬ 
fan area but also led to the extinction of Buddhism 
there. Much of Eastern Turkestan was soon afterwards 
exposed to renewed invasions by Oyrat Mongols, who, 
after founding an empire of their own that included 
the Turfan area, converted to Buddhism. The masters 
of this empire are known by the Mongol name of 
Djungars, but Muslims used the Turkic name Kalmak 
[see kalmuk] for them as well as for the other Western 
Mongols. By then the Turks of the Turfan area pro¬ 
fessed Islam, and it was this denomination as well as 
the city that became the main mark of their identity: 
they were Muslims and “Turpanliks”, and forgetting i 
all the other highlights of their past, they attributed | 
the Buddhist and other monuments to the “infidel j 
Kaimuks”. 

Both the Djungars and their successors the Chinese 
of the Ching (Manchu) dynasty who destroyed the 
Djungars in 1758, exercised a relatively benign rule 
in Turfan, as in other parts of “Nan lu”, the south¬ 
ern portion of Sinkiang. This leniency translated itself 
in varying degrees of local self-rule. The Turfan area 
came under the authority of a petty monarch bear¬ 
ing the Chinese title wang (king) and residing in nearby 
Lukchun. Amfn KlYadja Khanlik (ruled ca. 1730-60), 
the first member of these loyal clients of the Manchus, 
appears to have been descended from the Kh"adjas 
of Eastern Turkestan. These were a family of Naksh- 
bandr dervishes who assumed temporal rule in places 
like Kashghar, Yarkand and Khotan (eventually as 
clients of the Djungar overlords). They were sup¬ 
pressed there by the Chinese in the wake of the 
destruction of the Djungars, so that the Turfan branch 
of the Kh w adjas formed a significant exception and 
maintained itself until the fall of the Manchu monar¬ 
chy in 1911. 

The rebellion of Ya'kub Beg [< q.v .] against Manchu 
rule produced a brief spell of independence for 
Sinkiang, and the Turfan area was the easternmost 


segment which he managed to bring under his rule. 
It was near Karakhodja that the Chinese army inflicted 
the first defeat on him in 1877 before eliminating him 
altogether. This reconquest led to a reinforcement of 
the Chinese presence also in Turfan, where a Chinese 
city grew up east of the Muslim one. 
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in Ostasiatische feitschrifi, N.S., iii (1926), 124-66; 
Annemarie von Gabain, Das Leben im uigurischen 
Konigreich von Qoco (850-1250), Wiesbaden 1973 (and 
bibl. at 233-51); J. Hamilton and Sh. Cheng, LTn- 
scription ouigoure de la stele commemorative des iduq qut 
de Qoco , in Turcica , xiii (1981), 10-54; P. Pelliot, Kao- 
tch’ang, Qoco, Houo-tcheou et Qarakhodja , in JA (1912), 
579-603; M. Rossabi, Ming China and Tufan, 1406- 
1517 , in CAJ , xvi (1972); M. Yaldiz, Archaeologie und 
Kunstgeschichte Chinesisch-fentralasiens (Xinjiang), Leiden 
1987, 118-42; Emel Esin, I A art. Turfan. See also 
the Tiirkische Turfantexte , a series of volumes pub¬ 
lished by the Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin. (S. Soucek) 

TURGAY, the name of a land-locked river- 
system in the western part of what is now the Kaz¬ 
akhstan Republic and also of a town on the river 
Turgay (lat. 49° 38' N., long. 63° 25' E.) some 640 
km/380 miles east-south-east of Orenburg. It lies in 
the steppe region now known as the Turgayskaya 
Stolovaya Strana. 

The main river Turgay is formed of the Karfn- 
saldi Turgay, which receives the Tasti Turgay, and 
the Kara Turgay, and flows into Lake Durukca; north 
of it runs the Sari Turgay, which is called Ulkun- 
tamdi in its upper course and receives from the west 
the Muildi-Turgay and the Sari-bui Turgay. The 
Sari Turgay flows into Lake Sari-Kopa. In Turkish, 
turghay or torghay means “little bird” (Radloff, Worterbuch , 
iii, 1184, 1457); Kara Tur gh ay is a name of the 
starling. The fortifications of Orenburg are called 
Torghay Kala. 

The modern town of Turgay on the river of the 
same name was built in 1845 by Major Tomilin as 
a fortress and one of the centres of Russian power 
among the Kirgiz (here meaning Kazakhs') under 
the name of the Orenburg fortress (Orenburgskoye 
Ukreplenye). In 1865 the territory of the Orenburg 
Kirgiz was divided into two provinces ( oblasT ), the 
Ural and the Turgay. When the Turgay province in 
1868 was divided into districts ( vyezd ), the fortress was 
made the capital of the district and called Turgay. 
As there was no suitable centre in the province itself, 
the Turgay province was administered from Orenburg. 
The governor lived there and in it was published 
from 1881 the official gazette, Turgayskiya Oblastmya 
Vyedomosti. The southern part of the province with the 
town of Turgay was less suitable for agriculture and 
Russian colonisation than the north, on account of 
the scarcity of fertile areas, although in the 1860s 
about 1,300 hectares were cultivated on the river 
Turgay alone. From Turgay, trade routes lead north¬ 
wards to Orsk and Kustanay, and southwards to Irgiz 
and Perovsk (now called Kizil-Orda). 

Before Russian rule, the present Turgay territory 
was inhabited only by nomads and hardly mentioned 
in historical sources. The 5th/11th century author 
GardlzT in his section on the land of the Kimak [< 7 . 0 .] 
Turks describes itineraries going northwards from the 
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lower Syr Darya along the Irghiz and Turghay rivers 
towards the Urals and the Ishim-Irtysh basin, and his 
river S. fuk (read Sukuk, Tkish. savuk/sovuk “cold”?) 
may be the Turgay {Zjxyn al-akhbar, ed. Hablbf, 258). 
The campaign of the Kh w arazm Shah ‘Ala/* al-Dfn 
Muhammad [q.vl\ against the Kipcak and his encoun¬ 
ter with the Mongols (612/1215-16), described by al- 
Nasawl, ed. Houdas, 9 IT., apparently reached this 
region (see Barthold, Turkestan\ 370-1; Marquart, Uber 
das Volkstum der Komanen, 128 fT; cf. Hudud al- c dlam, 
tr. Minorsky, comm. 307-8). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(W. Barthold- [C.E. Bosworth]) 

TURGESH [see turks. 1.2]. 

TURGHUD c ALl PA SH A [see toroiud] . 

TURK ODJAGHI (t., literally “Hearth of the 
Turks”), a cultural and social organisation in 
late Ottoman and early Republican Turkey, formally 
instituted in 1912 and enduring until 1931. It aimed 
to spread Turkish nationalist ideology through its cul¬ 
tural and social activities in the Ottoman Empire. Its 
journal Turk Turdu (“Homeland of the Turks”) was 
widely read, and at the time it was closed down by 
the Kemalist state, it had over 30,000 members and 
267 branches in Anatolia. In 1932 it was replaced 
by the Halk Evleri [see khalkevi] in towns and Halk 
Odalan in large villages, serving the same purpose 
but under the tight control of the ruling Republican 
People’s Party. 

The predecessors of the Tiirk Odj.aghi were the Turk 
Demegpi (“Turkish Association”, 1908-11) founded by 
Yusuf Akcura [tf.y.], Nedjib c Asim, Weled Celebi and 
others; and Tiirk Turdu (“Homeland of the Turks”, 
1911-12) founded by Mehmed Emin [q.vl\ and Yusuf 
Akcura, whose journal Tiirk Turdu was inherited by 
the Tiirk Ofcaghi. According to its records, the initia¬ 
tive for the Hearth came from the students of the 
military medical school in 1911, and the plan was 
put into action on 12 March 1912 by Hiiseyin Fikret, 
Mehmed EmTn, Ahmed Fend, Yusuf Akcura, Mehmed 
c Alr Tewfik and their colleagues. After the Balkan 
Wars, the organisation was chaired by Hamdullah 
Subhl, a well-known literary figure. 

The Tiirk O^aghi played an important role in 
creating a group of young intellectuals who identi¬ 
fied themselves with the Hearth and its ideology, as 
opposed to the troubled Ottomanist ideology of the 
Second Constitutional period. Although Pan-Turkism 
[</.y.] was not a common ideal among the members of 
the Hearth during its early days, following the Balkan 
Wars, its members began to stress Turkish national¬ 
ism. Tiirk Turdu started to carry articles in support of 
Turkism, and promoting the use of Turkish language 
within the borders of the Empire. The Hearth was 
also keen to promote a more active and public role 
for Turkish women, which they believed had existed 
in previous Turkic history. After 1913, some mem¬ 
bers of the Committee of Union and Progress [see 
ittihad we terakkI djem'iyyeti] joined the Hearth, 
and political figures such as Djemal Pasha and TaTat 
Pasha attended its meetings, aiming to use it as an 
extension of their ruling party. However, after World 
War I broke out, they regarded the Tiirk Odj.aghi as 
their political rival because of its influence in Anatolia 
through its many branches. 

Until 1918, the Hearth had 2,000 members with 
35 branches all over the Empire, and these func¬ 
tioned as cultural societies for the promotion of Turk¬ 
ish language, culture and arts; it opened libraries, as 
well as offering food and board for needy students. 
Among its members were well-known names like 


Khalide Edlb, Diya Gokalp, Ahmed Aghaoghlu, and 
Fu’ad Kopriilii. 

Tiirk Odj.aght aimed to be a centre of culture, hence, 
one of its objectives was to unite with the “folk”, and 
populism always played an important role in its ac¬ 
tivities. Several of its members were founders of the 
Peasants’ Movement before the foundation of the 
Republic. After the War, it promoted Westernisation 
while continuing to have ties with the other Turkic 
groups in the world. It gave its support to the Kemalist 
reforms, and received the support of Mustafa Kemal. 

Its headquarters were moved to Ankara in 1930, 
and its administration was controlled by the members 
of the Republican People’s Party (RPP), who saw the 
Hearth as a “cultural affairs” organisation of the Party. 
However, very soon, its branches in Anatolia were re¬ 
garded as political rivals to the RPP, and from 1928 
onwards, the pro-government press began to publish 
articles stating that, since nationalism was a state pol¬ 
icy, the Tiirk O^aghd no longer had a mission. After 
1930, its members were also criticised by Leftists for 
being nationalists, and the Hearth was fancifully com¬ 
pared with Italian Fascist organizations. The fact that 
some members of the Hearth were also members of 
the opposition Serbest Ciimhuriyet Firkasi (“Free Republi¬ 
can Party”), and that Hamdullah Subhr, the chair¬ 
man of the Hearth, was a known supporter of pluralism 
and defender of freedom of thought, drew suspicion. 
Finally in 1931, the Hearth and its branches were 
closed, and their property taken over by the RPP in 
an effort to gather all civil organisations under the 
ideological umbrella of a single political party. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards, the Halkevleri were opened, which 
inherited the libraries, activities, and membership of 
the Tiirk Odgagjii. At the time when it was closed, the 
Hearth had 30,000 members in 267 branches, libraries, 
and an established programme of courses on differ¬ 
ent subjects and lectures. 

Tiirk Ocagi was re-opened in 1986 in Ankara, but 
although its members were higher bureaucrats, it was 
not able to attain the popularity and the respected 
intellectual status it had in the 1920s. It remains in 
existence. 

Bibliography. J.M. Landau, Pan-Turkism in Turkey, 

London 1995; Fiisun Ustel, Tiirk Ocaklan (1912- 

1931), Istanbul 1997. (QIgdem Balim) 

TURK YURDU_ [see makala. 3]. 

al-TURK, NIKULA b. Yusuf b. Nasif, (1176-ca. 
1244/1763-ca. 1828), Syrian Melkite Christian 
chronicler, scribe and poet, of Greek extraction 
from Istanbul, born and died in Dayr al-Kamar, 
'Lebanon. Sent to Egypt (1798-1804) by his employer, 
Bashir Shihab II [q.vl\, Prince of the Druzes, he wrote 
a chronicle of the French occupation. Several versions 
have appeared: Dhikr tamalluk dgumhur al-Fransawiyya al- 
aktar al-Misriyya wa ’l-bilad al-Shdmiyya (1792-1801), ed. 
Alix Desgranges aine, Paris 1839, and ed. Dr. Yasin 
Suwayd, Beirut 1990, using the same text; Gaston 
Wiet (ed.), Chronique d’Egypte, 1798-1804/Mudhakkirat 
Nikula Turk, Cairo 1950, from a manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque privee de Sa Majeste le roi Farouk, 
and Ta 3 nkh Ndbulyun al-Awwal (1792-1801), ed. Amal 
Bashshur, Tripoli 1993, from a manuscript in the 
Zahiriyya Library in Damascus. It is asserted that he 
left no issue. 

A minor poet, he earnt his living flattering the rich 
and powerful: a dithyrambic ode glorifies Napoleon’s 
military power in Egypt, Ode arabe sur la conquete de 
I’Egypte, traduite par J.J. Marcel, Paris 1830. His col¬ 
lected poetry, Diwdn al-Mu'allim Nikula al-Turk, ed. Dr. 
Fouad E. Boustany, Beirut 1949, repr. 1970, records 
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the principal contemporary events of private and offi¬ 
cial life in Lebanon. 

Bibliography'. Bashshur (ed.), Hamlat Bunabart ila 
3 l-Spark , 5-58 (includes Ta 3 nkh Nabulyun al-Awwal); 
Boustany (ed.) Dhvdn , pp. i-viii; Suwayd (ed.), 
Dhikr . . ., 5-15; VViet (ed.), Chronique , pp. v-viii; G.M. 
Haddad, The historical work of Mqula El-Turk 1763- 
1828 , in JAOS y lxxxi (1961), 247-51; Afaf Lutfi al- 
Sayyid Marsot, A comparative study of Abd al-Rahman 
al-Jabarti and Mqula al-Turk, in D. Crecelius (ed.), 
Eighteenth century Egypt. The Arabic manuscript sources, 
Claremont 1990, 115-26. (P.C. Sadgrove) 

TURKQULUK [see pan-turkism]. 

TUR KH AN SULTAN, Turkhan Khadidje Sultan 
(ca. 1626-83), mother of the Ottoman sultan 
Me hemmed IV [q.vi]. 

Turkhan Sultan entered the Ottoman imperial 
harem as a slave of the walide sultan Kosem Sultan 
[^.u.], mother of Murad IV (1623-40) and Ibrahim 
(1640-8) [q.vvi]. Nothing is known of her background, 
except that she had a brother, Yusuf Agha, who died 
in Istanbul in 1100/1689. She gave birth to sultan 
Ibrahim’s eldest son Mehemmed in 1641; there may 
also have been a daughter, Fatima Sultan, 1642-57. 
On Ibrahim’s deposition in 1648 and her seven-year- 
old son’s accession as Mehemmed IV, Turkhan ac¬ 
quired the rank of walide sultan (“royal mother”) [q.v.], 
but initially remained in the shadow of Mehemmed’s 
grandmother, the more politically-experienced and 
powerful Kosem Sultan, then known as biiyiik (“sen¬ 
ior”) walide sultan. A threat by Kosem to dethrone 
Mehemmed IV in favour of a younger brother resulted 
in Kosem’s own assassination in 1651, probably at 
Turkhan’s instigation, and the latter’s assumption of 
the full regency for the ten-year-old Mehemmed. The 
extreme political instability of the years immediately 
after 1651 led in 1656 to the appointment as Grand 
Vizier of Kopriilii Mehmed Pasha [see koprulu. 1], 
to whom Turkhan Sultan surrendered much of her 
political authority as regent. Although Koprulii’s 
appointment has been said to have ended the “sul¬ 
tanate of women”, Turkhan’s personal influence over 
Mehemmed IV and her role as intermediary remained 
important (for her career generally, see L.P. Peirce, 
The imperial harem: women and sovereignty in the Ottoman 
empire, Oxford 1993, passim ). 

Turkhan Sultan died in 1094/1683 and w'as buried 
in her own tomb at the Yeni Walide mosque in 
Istanbul, a foundation begun by Safiye Sultan [< 7 . 1 ;.], 
mother of Mehemmed III, in 1598 but completed 
only in 1663 by Turkhan herself. At least two minor 
mosques and other small endowments by her are 
known (Peirce, op. cit ., 206-12). 

Bibliography. See also Silahdar Findiklili Meh¬ 
med Agha, Silahdar ta’nkhi, Istanbul 1928; Ahmed 
Refik [Altinay], Kadinlar saltanati , Istanbul 1332/ 
1913; A.D. Alderson, Structure of the Ottoman dynasty , 
Oxford 1956. (Christine Woodhead) 

TURKISTAN, Turkestan, a Persian term mean¬ 
ing “land of the Turks”. 

1. As a designation for the Central Asian 
lands to the north of modern Persia and 
A fgh anistan. 

Tbis roughly corresponded to the older Transoxania 
or Ma wara 3 al-nahr [< q.v .] and the steppe lands to 
its north, although these last were from Mongol times 
onw'ards (sc. the 13th century) often distinguished as 
Mogholistan [q.v.]. To the Persians, of course, only 
the southern frontier of the land of the Turks, the 
frontier against Iran, was of importance and this fron¬ 
tier naturally depended on political conditions. On 


their very first appearance in Central Asia in the 6 th 
century A.D., the Turks reached the Oxus [see amu- 
darya]. In the time of the Sasanids, therefore, the 
land of the Turks began immediately north of the 
Oxus; according to the story given in al-Tabari 
(i, 435-6) the Oxus was settled by an arrow-shot of 
Irash as the frontier between the Turks and the “ter¬ 
ritory ( c amal ) of the Persians”. According to the Arme¬ 
nian Sebeos (7th century A.D.), the Vehrot, i.e. the 
Oxus, rises in the land of T 3 urk 3 astan ( Histoire d’Herac- 
lius par Veveque Sebeos , tr. Fr. Macler, Paris 1904, 49; 
J. Marquart, Eransahr, 48); in another passage in the 
1 same work (43; Marquart, 73) T 3 urk 3 astan is associ- 
! ated with Delhastan, i.e. Dihistan (in the neighbour- 
| hood of the Caspian Sea, north of the Atrek [</.&.]). 

By the victories of the Arabs, the Turks were 
! driven far back to the north; for the Arab geogra¬ 
phers of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries, Turkistan 
therefore began, not immediately north of the Oxus, 
but only north of the area of Arab culture known as 
“the lands beyond the river”, Ma wara 3 al-nahr. 
Turkistan, the land of the Turks, was then regarded 
■ as the regions north and east of Ma wara 3 al-nahr. 

! The town of Kasan in Farghana [</.&.], north of the 
| Sir Darya [q.v.] , was “where the land of Turkistan 
! begins” (Yakut, iv, 227). The towns of Djand and 
| Shahrkand on the lower course of the same river were 
I in Turkistan (ii, 127, iii, 344); in Turkistan lay the 
I town of Khotan (ii, 403). From this use of the name, 

I it has been held (especially by M. Hartmann, Chinesisch- 
Turkestan , Halle 1908, 1) that the name “Turkistan” 
was first applied by the Russian conquerors of Central 
Asia quite arbitrarily to the land of Ma wara 3 al- 
nahr. As a matter of fact, the name Turkistan had 
long regained its earlier significance as a result of the 
Turkish conquests, perhaps less in literature than in 
everyday usage. To the people of Persia and Af¬ 
ghanistan, the “Turks in Turkistan” were their imme¬ 
diate neighbours on the north; thus in a lullaby taken 
down in Shiraz in 1886 we are told “Two Turks 
came from Turkistan, brought me to Hindustan” (V. 
i Bukovskiy, Obrazci persidskago narodnago tvorcestva , St. 
Petersburg 1902, 169-70). Through the Ozbeg con¬ 
quests of the 10th/16th century, a new Turkistan 
arose south of the Oxus. The corresponding province 
of A fgh anistan still bears the name of Turkistan; as 
the southern frontiers of this Turkistan some travellers 
(R. Burslem, A peep in Toorkistan, London 1846, 57- 
60) give the pass of Ak Rabat north of Bamiyan [q.v.]) 
others (J. Wood, A journey to the source of the River Oxus, 
new ed. London 1872, 130), the pass of Hadjikak, a 
little farther south, where the watershed between the 
basins of the Helmand [g.p.] and the Oxus is; farther 
west, in the region between the Murghab and the 
Ab-i Maymana, the frontier of Turkistan is given as 
the range of Band (or Tlrband)-i Turkistan (see fur¬ 
ther, 2, below). The name Turkistan in this context 
was introduced into the scientific terminology of the 
19th century, not by the Russians but by the British, 
probably under the influence of the Persian and A fgh an 
usage. 

In literature, especially in travellers’ records, a dis¬ 
tinction has usually been made between Russian, 
Chinese and A fgh an Turkestan, although the word 
Turkestan (or Turkistan) had an administrative sig¬ 
nificance only in Russia and A fgh anistan. Sometimes 
instead of these we find the terms West and East 
Turkestan. The Governorate-General ( guberniya ) of 
Turkestan was founded in 1867 by the Russians, with 
Tashkent [q.v.] as its capital and General K.P. 
Kaufman as its first head. The frontiers of this 
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Govemorate-General were sometimes contracted, some¬ 
times extended. From 1882 to 1898 the province of 
Semiryecye, at one time included in Turkestan, be¬ 
longed to the Governorate-General of the Steppes 
with Omsk as its capital. In 1898 Semiryecye and 
the Transcaspian province (Turkmenia) were incor¬ 
porated in Turkestan. For the history of Semiryecye, 
see yeti su. 

In 1886, Prof. I. Mushketov attempted to give the 
name “Turkestan” a definite geographical significance, 
independent of administrative conditions. Under the 
influence of A. Petzhold’s book Umschau im Russischen 
Turkestan nebst einer allgemeinen Schilderung des Turkestanischen 
Beckens , Leipzig 1877, he proposed to give the name 
Turkestan or the Turkestan basin to the lands between 
the central mountains of Central Asia and the basin 
of the Caspian Sea, the Iranian plateau and the Aral 
Sea; Mushketov had no doubt that the frontier between 
Russia and England in the not-too-distant future would 
be established on the Hindu Kush . He proposed 
to replace the term “Chinese Turkestan” (see below) 
by the Chinese one Han-hai (interpreted by European 
scholars since Richthofen as the “dry sea”). 

After the downfall of Tsarist Russia in 1917, a 
supra-ethnic Turkistan Autonomous Government ( Tur - 
kistan Awtanam Hukumati , also known as the “Khokand 
Autonomy”, Qoqan Awtanamiydsi) came into existence 
on 10-11 December 1917, founded by Reformist or 
Djadldist elements [see djadId; and islah. v. In Cen¬ 
tral Asia, in Suppl.] based on Khokand, as Central 
Asia’s second (after Khiva) independent, indigenous 
state. This was replaced on 30 April 1918 by a Soviet 
regime, at first called the Autonomous Turkistan Re¬ 
public (ATR) and based on Tashkent, but the Bol¬ 
sheviks in Moscow were hostile to any ethnic, tribal 
or local groupings, and worked to destroy the ATR, 
e.g. by encouraging Kazaks to the north of the ATR to 
unite with Kazaks within it to form their own Kirgi- 
zistan (i.e. Kazakstan) ASSR to the east of the Caspian. 

Nevertheless, a start had been made in nurturing 
a common feeling of Turkistan unity, and some peo¬ 
ple linked this with their language and literature, 
despite other views that, for language and literature, 
there were subordinate ethnicities such as Uzbeks, 
Kazaks, Turkmens, etc. But Moscow worked against 
all feelings for integration in the ATR, as also in the 
Bukharan and Khwarazmian People’s Conciliar Re¬ 
publics (BPCR and KhwPCR), branding their local 
leaders as “bourgeois nationalists”, fanning Kazak and 
Turkmen unwillingness to work with Uzbeks in com¬ 
mon administrative-political units and playing off var¬ 
ious groups with each other. 

In autumn 1924 the various ethnic groups of Central 
Asia were encouraged by Moscow to form their own 
ethnic units; this led to the formal dismemberment of 
the Turkistan ASSR, decreed on 11 May 1925, and 
the abolition of the Khwarazmian and Bukharan SSRs, 
which had only just been set up in 1923 and 1924, 
respectively. The term “Turkistan” vanished from the 
press and for decades, Stalin’s censors treated it as a 
forbidden name and concept; the name survived only 
for a small town in the Kazakhstan SSR (see 3, below). 
And, as Allworth has remarked, “The loss of the name 
Turkistan represented more than a change of desig¬ 
nation—it deprived Central Asians of the prerogative 
to determine their own identity”. 

It should be noted that the vast mountain, desert 
and oasis region to the east and north of the Tien 
Shan Mountains and to the east and north of the 
Pamirs and Kun Lun Mountains, comprising the 
Tarim basin and the region of Dzungaria to its north, 


has conventionally been known as Eastern Turkestan 
or, reflecting more recent political domination, Chinese 
Turkestan. For this, see kashghar; khotan; kuldja; 
sinkiang; tarim; turf an; yarkand. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): E. Schuyler, Turkistan. Notes of a journey in 
Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja , New 
York 1877; I. Mushketov, Turkestan , St. Petersburg 
1886, 2 1915; W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion*', W. Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy kray , 
St. Petersburg 1913; Barthold, A short history of 
Turkestan , in Four studies on the history of Central Asia , 

1. tr. V. and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1956; G. Wheeler, 
The modem history of Soviet Central Asia, London 1964, 
97 ff.; E.A. Allworth, The modem Uzbeks, from the 
fourteenth century to the present, a cultural history , Stanford 

1990, 173-209; H. Carrere d’Encausse, in Allworth 
(ed.), Central Asia, 130 years of Russian dominance. 
A historical overview , 3 Durham, N.C. and London 
1994, 151 ff. For the modern, post-1991 republics, 
see Tadjikistan; Turkmenistan; Uzbekistan; and 
KAZAKHSTAN; KIRGHIZIA, in Suppl. 

(W. Barthold- [C.E. Bosworth]) 

2. As a designation for the largely Turkish 
part of northern Afghanistan lying to the 
south of the Oxus. 

From early mediaeval times, the region around 
Balkh and Mazar-i Sharif, the early mediaeval Tukha- 
ristan [q.v.], known generally by the 18th century as 
the wilayat-i Balkh , has become gradually Turkicised, 
mainly with Uzbeks and Turkmens at the present 
time, although significant minorities of Persian- and 
Pashto-speakers, etc., are also to be found. 

In the later 18th century, the Afghan court tended 
to refer to this wilaya as “Turkistan”, and this was 
taken over in the first half of the 19th century into 
British and European usage. But after the Russian 
advance into Central Asia, official British usage felt 
that “Turkistan” tout court might give credence to Rus¬ 
sian claims that the city-states of the wilaya were not 
necessarily part of the Afghan monarchy but could 
be considered as part of “Greater Turkistan”. Hence 
in 1869 Sir Henry Rawlinson, in a Memorandum on the 
Frontiers of Afghanistan , recommended that, for political 
purposes, Britain should no longer use the term 
“Turkistan” but instead, “Afghan Turkistan”, and this 
was adopted in official usage and publications to dis¬ 
tinguish it from “Russian Turkistan” north of the 
Oxus. See for a thorough discussion of the question, 
J.R. Lee, The “Ancient SupremacyBukhara, Afghanistan 
and the battle for Balkh, 1731-1901 , Leiden 1996, pp. 
xxxi-xxxiv. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

3. The name of one of the oldest small 
towns of what is now southern Kazakhstan, 
situated in the region of Cimkent, on the Tashkent- 
Orenburg road, on the left bank of the Syr Darya, 
some 30 km/18 miles from the river. An oasis at the 
fringes of the Kizil-Kum, it is irrigated by water¬ 
courses emanating from the Karatau mountains (the 
site of ancient gold mines) and canals fed by the river 
Karaychik. Throughout its long history it has been 
disputed by conquerors either famous or obscure, all 
anxious to confirm their hegemony by possession of 
a strategic urban site at the confluence of the nomadic 
and sedentary zones of Central Asia. 

Turkistan is identified with the ancient city of Shaw- 
ghar, of which no traces have ever been discovered 
(Le Strange, Lands, 485). The Arabo-Persian geogra¬ 
phers of the 4th/ 10th century mention it in their 
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works, including al-Mukaddasf and, in particular, Ibn 
Hawkal, 340, who relates that a campaign was said 
to have been conducted against it by the Samanid 
prince Nasr b. Ahmad (303-30/914-43) with an army 
of “300,000 men”; this is not confirmed by other 
sources of the period (such as al-Istakhri, 291). The 
victorious campaign conducted against the Turks in 
290/903 in the neighbourhood of what is now 
Turkistan by IsmaTl b. Ahmad (278-94/892-907), 
founder of the Samanid dynasty, seems more plausi¬ 
ble (Masal’skiy, Turkestanskiy kray , St. Petersburg 1913, 
282). It is true that in the 6 th/12th century al-Sam c ani, ! 
facs. ed. 228, describes it as the zone confronting the | 
Turks, while Yakut, Buldan, iii, 245, a century later, ! 
is already describing it as a “Turkish town”, yet nei- j 
ther of the two alludes to the name of Yasi (EsI) by j 
which it came to be known. 

It is, however, as such that it appears in the 8th/ i 
14th century in Yazdfs Tfafar-nama , ed. Calcutta, ii, 9, j 
a usage attested since the end of the 6th/12th century j 
(Barthold, fivdf Vorlesungen , Berlin 1935, 141, Russian j 
tr. in Socineniya , v, Moscow 1968, 117; idem, EV art. | 
Turkistan). Developing from a village ( karya ), YasI en- ! 
joyed its greatest prosperity during the Mongol period, j 
by virtue of the cult dedicated to the spaykh Ahmad j 
Yasawl, called Ata Yesevt by the Turks and founder j 
of the Sufi order of the Yasawiyya, who lived and j 
died there in 562/1166-7 [see ahmad yasawT]. Con- j 
side red as the one who converted the Turks to Islam, j 
he is buried there in the impressive mausoleum which j 
Timur built for him at the end of the 8th/14th cen- j 
tury (M.E. Masson, Mavzolei Khodza Ahmad Tasevi , Tash- j 
kent 1930). It was in the 9th/15th century that Yasi | 
took on the name of Turkistan, the mausoleum be- j 
coming known as Hadrat-i Turkistan. Henceforth, it at- I 
tracted numerous pilgrims and became the preferred 
burial site of pious Muslims, and later, of the Ozbeg/ 
Uzbek princes of the Shaybanid dynasty, and of the 
Kazakh sultans. The mausoleum consists of a massive 
cube flanked by two towers surmounted by a huge 
entry-portal. In the interior, the principal hall contains 
the sacred cauldron ( kazanlik ) which, previously used 
for preparing food for pilgrims and Sufis, serves today 
as a depository for coins. The tomb of the saint is lo¬ 
cated in a section facing the entrance. On the outside, j 
a 19th century mosque, an older mosque, a library, a \ 
hammam , and the remains of the wall of the ancient 
fortress may be observed. 

From the last quarter of the 9th/15th century on¬ 
ward, it was around the town of Turkistan that the 
principal events took place of a rivalry which was to 
continue for decades and even centuries. This involved 
the last Timurids of Transoxiana, the Caghatayid khans 
of declining Mogolistan (Yunus and his son sultan 
Mahmud), the Kazakh khans and the Uzbek conqueror 
Muhammad ShavbanF Khan. A series of battles be¬ 
tween these two last took place during the 1470s, the 
prize being the principal towns of the Syr Darya basin 
which were besieged and captured in turn by the 
Kazakhs or the Uzbeks. By the end of the 15th cen¬ 
tury the situation had stabilised: the towns of Sighnak, 
Suzak and Sawran were incorporated into the Kazakh 
khanate, whilst those of Utrar, Uzgend, Arkuk and 
Turkistan remained in Uzbek hands. 

Thus in 893/1488, Mahmud, the Caghatayid prince 
of Tashkent, appointed Muhammad ShaybanT gov¬ 
ernor of Turkistan, and this marked the true starting- 
point of the latter’s political career in Transoxiana 
(Bacque-Grammont, Une lisle ottomane , 438). The Uzbek 
sultans took refuge there in 915/1511, at the time of 
one of the last offensives of Babur. The Kazakh khan j 


Tahir died there in the second quarter of the 16th 
century. .After 1007/1598, it became part of the Uzbek 
state of the Ashtarkhanids, who replaced the Shavba- 
nids when in the 11th/17th century the town passed 
once more under Kazakh domination, extending then 
as far as Tashkent. In 1062/1652, the Kazakh Dja- 
hanglr Khan, who had perished in battle against the 
Kalmuks, was buried there close to the mausoleum of 
Ahmad Yasawf (Klyastorniy and Sultanov, Kazakhstan , 
304). The Kazakh khan Tawke (the famous legislator 
of the three tribes who, nominally at least, accepted 
Russian sovereignty in 1129/1717), received a Russian 
delegation there in 1105/1694 (led by the Cossacks 
Fedor Skibin and Matvey Trocin, sent from Tobolsk) 
and a Kalmuk delegation (representing the Oyrats of 
Dzungaria) in 1110/1698, which did not, however, pre¬ 
vent the seizure of the town by the Oyrats in 1135/ 
1723, a fate also suffered by Sayram and Tashkent. 
Turkistan was then one of the sensitive points in the 
confrontation between Kazakhs. Oyrats and Chinese 
which ultimately served the interests of the Russian 
power. It passed under the domination of the Kazakh 
sultan Yunus Khodja who ruled in Tashkent after 
1194/1780. At this time, Turkistan constituted an in¬ 
dependent principality, despite nominal subservience 
to Bukhara. It was the Kazakh Tozay Khan who was 
governor there when the town was seized by c Umar, 
the Uzbek khan of Khokand, in 1814 or 1815. 

Like other oasis towns of the Syr Darya basin in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Turkistan experienced eco¬ 
nomic decline and a disintegration of sedentary life 
which cannot be attributed solely to the activities of 
the Uzbeks but is documented by Russian travellers, 
such as Burnasev, 141, and Meyendorff, 61. The town 
comprised 5,000 inhabitants when it was incorporated 
into the Russian empire in December 1864, after three 
days of conflict between a battalion of Cossacks from 
the Urals led by Lt. Verevkin and 10,000 soldiers from 
Khokand who “miraculously” spared the cupola of the 
mausoleum (. Entsiklopediceskiy slovar\ St. Petersburg 1909, 
38). In 1910, the Tsarist administration recorded 
13,514 inhabitants, 3,616 houses, 2 churches, 41 mos¬ 
ques, 24 educational establishments, one library and 57 
workshops or factories (cotton processing, manufac¬ 
turing, trading companies) {Adres 3 spravocnik Turkestanskogo 
kraya, Tashkent 1910, 116). The population of the 
town had reached 77,000 in 1987. 

Since the independence of Kazakhstan, the town 
has been the object of close attention on the part of 
the Kazakh authorities. The Turkish Republic has con¬ 
tributed towards the refurbishment of the mausoleum, 
and has helped with the financing of a Turco-Kazakh 
university (also incorporating a hotel), one of the signs 
of the new state’s resolve to combine reconstruction 
with the assertion of a distinctive identity. 
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TURKMEN (t. Turkman; a. al-Turkuman, al- 
Turkmaniyyun, al-Tarakima; p. Turkmanan) a term 
used collectively for Turkic tribes distributed 
over much of the Near and Middle East and Central 
Asia from mediaeval to modern times. 

Etymology 

A number of modern studies have taken up this 
question, rejecting the Persian popular etymology of 
Turk-manand “similar to the Turks”, already proposed 
by al-Blrunl (cf. Golden 1992, 213) and al-Kashghan 
[q.v] in his Diwan lughat al-turk (tr. Dankoff 1984, ii, 
363) and repeated by later authors including Rashid 
al-Dln TabTb. Similarly, Abu ’1-GhazI Bahadur Khan 
explains in his Shadj.ara-yi Tarakima that the Tadjiks 
first called the Turkmen who had settled in Ma wara* 
al-nahr Turks. With time, their features changed to re¬ 
semble more those of the local (i.e. Iranian) population. 
Therefore the Tadjiks gave them the name Turkmen, 
with the meaning “resembling the Turks, Turk-like”, 
but that the common people were unable to pronounce 
Tiirk-mdnand and therefore said Turkmen (ed. Olmez 
1996, 170, tr. 251). G. Doerfer states that tiirkmdn is 
obviously a derivation from tiirk “ruling people > Turk” 
with man as a kind of augmentative suffix (see Turkische 
und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wiesbaden 
1965, no. 892, with further references). Golden (1992, 
212-13) similarly views the term as “deriving from 
Turk + Turk. - men (a suffix of strengthening)”. 

The term Turkmen is used by Muslim historians, 
geographers and other authors writing within the 
sphere of the Saldjukid empire and its successor states 
for those of the tribal federation of the Oghuz/Ghuzz 
(i q.v ., see also F. Sumer, art. Oguzlar , in I A )—which 
included non-Oghuzic elements—that had become 
Muslims. However, by the Mongol period the appel¬ 
lation Turkmen had completely superseded that of 
Oghuz (W. Barthold, art. Turkomans , in EI l ). More 
pointedly, Golden (1992, 212) suggests that, initially, 
the term Turkmen was possibly not an ethnonym but 
a technical term denoting Islamised Turkic populations, 
including the Oghuz. He draws attention to the pos¬ 
sibility of a pre-Saldjuk history of the term referring 
to a Sogdian (8th century) and a Chinese (9th cen¬ 
tury, cf. also Barthold 1962, 79-80) source. The fol¬ 
lowing citations from some of the earliest Muslim texts 
that refer to the Turkmen as Islamised Oghuz follow 
Golden (1992, 212-13, cf. also Barthold 1962, 77-120). 
The geographer al-MukaddasI (fl. 4th/10th century), 
who visited Khurasan, is considered the first Muslim 
source to refer to “the Turkoman who have converted 
to Islam through fear” and to “the sovereign of the 
Turkoman” (Ahsan al-takasim, 274-5, tr. B.A. Collins 
and M.H. al-Tai, 274-5). The scientist al-Blrunl al- 
Kh"arazml (d. 440/1048), who knew the region well, 
mentions in his K. al-Djamahir fl ma c rifat al-djawahir 
(ed. Krenkow 1936, 205) that the Oghuz call “any 
Oghuz who converts to Islam” a Turkmen. Al-MarwazI 
(d. after 514/1120), a physician at the Saldjuk court, 
writes in his Taba*i c al-hayawan , which includes sec¬ 
tions on human geography, that some of the O gh uz 
when they came into contact with Muslim countries 
converted to Islam, then being called Turkmen (ed. 
Minorsky 1942, 18/29). Al-Kashghan describes the 
Karluks [<?.y.] as a “tribe of the Turks. They are no¬ 
mads, not O gh uz. but they are also Turkman” (tr. Dan¬ 
koff 1982, i, 353), but also says “Oyuz—a tribe of 
the Turks; the Turkman” {ibid., i, 101) and “ tiirkmdn. 
They are the Oyuz” giving a long story about the 
encounter of their original 22 tribes {ibid., i, 101-2) 
with Dhu 1-Karnayn [q.v], including the etymology 
mentioned above {ibid., ii, 362-3). 


History 

1. Pre-Mongol period. 

In the wake of the conquests of the Oghuz/Tiirkmen 
under the leadership of the Saldjuk family and dur¬ 
ing the period of its rule (5th-6th/l 1th-12th centuries), 
large numbers of Turkmen not only joined the Saldjuk 
armies but also migrated as tribal groups from their 
habitat in the periphery of the Islamic world (i.e. the 
area bordered by the Ural and Irtysh rivers, the east¬ 
ern shores of the Caspian Sea and the lower Syr- 
Darya valley) to northern Persia, Adharbavdjan. Asia 
Minor, ‘Irak, Syria, the Hidjaz and even North Africa. 
Some of these groups became settled and merged with 
the local populations, while the majority continued a 
nomadic or semi-nomadic way of life preserving tribal 
structures. (For details of these developments, see ghuzz 
and saldjukids, with references.) Modern scholarship 
has underlined the enormous impact of these mi¬ 
grations on the political, economic, social and cul¬ 
tural structure of the central Islamic lands with their 
predominantly Iranian and Arab populations. A fur¬ 
ther effect was the beginning of the lasting Turkification 
of Adharbavdjan and Anatolia. Attention is also drawn 
to the fact that, due to their historical role, we are 
better informed about the Turkmen than on any other 
Turkic people of the Middle Ages. 

When central Saldjuk rule collapsed and regional 
successor states were established, in most cases by 
members of the Saldjuk family or its close associates 
[see atabak], Turkmen tribal groups continued to 
form their major reservoir of warriors, since the migra¬ 
tion of Turkmen from Central Asia continued. More¬ 
over, already during the height of Saldjuk power a 
number of principalities had emerged in the border¬ 
lands of the empire whose leaders were not members 
of the Saldjuk family but were Turkmen tribal chiefs, 
e.g. the Danishmendids [q.v.] in eastern Anatolia, who 
played an important role in the conflicts of the 6 th/ 
12th century between Crusaders, Byzantines and Sal- 
djuks. The Mengiicek [q.v] principality to the east of 
the Danishmendids and that of the Saltuk Oghullari 
[q.v] around Erzurum were each annexed by the 
Rum Saldjuk sultan before the Mongol conquest. Of 
more consequence was the Salghurid [q.v] dynasty, 
founded by members of the Salur [</.y.] tribe, in Fars, 
and the ruling family of the Artukid [q.v] principal¬ 
ity which belonged to and derived its strength from 
the Doger [^.^.] tribe of the Bozok branch (see below) 
of the Turkmen. It continued to hold its own in the 
Mardln and Amid (Diyarbakr) region up to the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th/15th century. 

No reliable information is available about the num¬ 
ber and tribal composition of Turkmen who remained 
in Central Asia. In the early 5th/11 th century the 
region of the Balkhan [q.v] mountain ranges east of 
the Caspian sea became a place of retreat for the 
Oghuz and other Turkic tribes, while the Mangishlak 
[q.v] peninsula further north is already mentioned as 
such in the 4th/10th century. In the second half of 
the 6 th/12th century, a certain number of Turkmen 
settled in eastern Khurasan without, however, gain¬ 
ing any political importance, partly due to the rise 
of the Kh w arazmshahs [q.v]. In the 7th/13th century, 
the Mongol conquests led to the large-scale expulsion 
into different directions, or incorporation into the 
Mongol army, of Turkmen living along the main route 
of military operations in Transoxania and Khurasan. 
In this way, a second wave of Turkmen, uprooted 
from a nomadic, semi-nomadic or settled way of life, 
again reached the central Islamic lands, and this 
wave was to change their political, ethnic and socio- 
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economic structure even more thoroughly than the 
earlier one set into motion by the Saldjuk conquests. 

2. Mongol and post-Mongol period. 

Particularly successful politically were those Turk¬ 
men who made Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan and 
northern Syria their new home, soon to create small 
domains of semi-independent rule. While earlier stud¬ 
ies based on Mamluk, Persian, Ottoman and European 
sources furnished mainly political and socio-economic 
information concerning these Turkmen principalities 
(,beyliks ), more recent studies have also focused on 
their individual contribution to culture, particularly to 
the development of literature, art and architecture 
within the former territories of the Byzantine empire, 
now reduced to the northwestern part of Anatolia, 
that of the moribund Rum Saldjuk state under the 
overlordship of the Il-Khans [^.p.] and of the north¬ 
ern borderlands of the Mamluk empire. However, the 
history of the major Turkmen amlrates of Anatolia 
is still not very well explored. This is partly due to 
the complicated situation regarding sources, e.g. the 
loss or lack of written sources connected to the way 
of life of the ruling Turkmen elite and its supporting 
tribes, as opposed to the settled Muslim and Christian 
subjects, and to subsequent Ottoman rule, with its 
different state ideology, which superseded that of the 
Turkmen beyliks. 

Among the more well-known Turkmen principal¬ 
ities of Anatolia are those of the Sarukhan around 
Manisa and the Aydin-Oghlu in the hinterland of 
Izmir, of the Menteshe Oghullari on the southwestern 
coast, of the Germiyan Oghullari with their centre in 
Kiitahya, the Hamid Oghullari and Tekke O gh ullari 
around Egridir and Antalya, the Karaman-Oghullari 
with their centre in Konya, the Djandar Oghullari be¬ 
tween Sinop and Kastamonu, of the Dhu ’1-Kadr 
(Dulghadir) Oghullari and the Ramadan O gh ullari 
[q.w] in southeastern Anatolia (for an overview, see I.H. 
Uzun 9 ar§ih, Anadolu beylikleri \ Ankara 1988). It should 
not be forgotten that the Ottoman empire had like¬ 
wise its roots in a Turkmen principality founded by 
the eponymous ‘Othman I [q.v.] in the northwestern 
corner of Anatolia. 

Most of these principalities have in common the 
period of their origin as quasi-independent domains 
in the 1330s and 1340s, in the wake of the demise 
of the Rum Saldjuk sultanate and the fact that they 
were finally incorporated into the Ottoman empire in 
the period of Sultans Murad II (824-55/1421-51) and 
Mehemmed II (855-86/1451-81 [tf.iw.]). In central 
Anatolia, the powerful Karaman beylik constituted a 
serious threat to Mehemmed II’s bid for supremacy 
until 865/1461. In southeastern Anatolia, the Dh u ’1- 
Kadr Oghullari with their centre in Mariash, and the 
Ramadan Oghullari around Adana, were able to resist 
the Ottomans, under Mamluk protection, until Selim 
I succeeded in defeating them in 921/1515. A large 
part of the Dhu ’1-Kadr tribesmen entered Shah Isma'Il 
Safawf’s [q.v., see also safawids and Ilat] service and 
became one of the constituents of his Kizil-bash [q.v.] 
troops, along with other Turkmen tribes such as the 
Ustadjlu, Rumlu, Shamlu, Takkalu, Afshar, Kadjar, 
Warsak and Baharlu. However, beginning with Shah 
‘Abbas I (995-1038/1587-1629) the predominant role 
of the kizil-bash Turkmen in the Safawid central ad¬ 
ministration and provincial government was more 
and more reduced. By conserving their traditional way 
of life, in particular their seasonal migrations, the 
Turkmen tribal federations continued to evade, even 
confront, state authority both in the Ottoman empire 
and in Persia down to the first half of the 20th cen¬ 
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tury (for an overview, see Planhol 1993, passim). It 
must also be borne in mind that it was in this atmos¬ 
phere of Ottoman-Safawid confrontation (10th/ 16th 
century) that the religious syncretism which developed 
among the Turkmen in Saldjuk times on the basis of 
practices and beliefs brought from Central Asia, and 
entered Sunni and ShiT Islam, led to the formation 
of a new heterodox creed in Anatolia, Alevism (cf. 
several studies in Alevism in Turkey and comparable syn- 
cretistic religious communities in the Near East, ed. K. Kehl- 
Bodrogi, B. Kellner-Heinkele and A. Otter-Beaujean, 
Leiden 1997). 

Of more political consequence than the Anatolian 
Turkmen beyliks were the states founded by the Kara 
Koyunlu and Ak Koyunlu Turkmen tribal confe¬ 
derations respectively. At times even serious rivals of 
the Tlmurids, Mamluks and Ottomans, they gained 
momentum with the re-migration of Turkmen to the 
east, essentially to Persia, from the 8th/14th till the 
beginning of the 10th/16th centuries. The Ak Koyunlu 
(q.v.; the best study on them is J.E. Woods, The 
Aqqoyunlu. Clan , confederation , empire, Minneapolis and 
Chicago 1976) dominated eastern Anatolia and west¬ 
ern Persia from the mid 8th/14th century until the 
conquest of these regions by the Safawid Shah Isma'Tl 
in 907-8/1501-3. Their leading clan was the Bayindir 
[q.v.], which claimed as its eponymous ancestor one 
of the 24 grandsons of Oghuz Khan, who were con¬ 
sidered as the founders of the legendary 24 Oghuz 
tribes. Their most successful ruler, Uzun Hasan (871- 
83/1466-78 [y.t>.]), made Tabriz his capital after gain¬ 
ing the upper hand over the rival Kara Koyunlu (q.v.; 
see also F. Sumer, Kara-KoyunlulaC, Ankara 1992). At 
the height of its power under Djihan Shah (843-72/ 
1439-67), the Kara Koyunlu empire comprised east¬ 
ern Anatolia, Armenia, ‘Irak and most of Persia. 

Central Asia 

Owing to the lack of historical evidence, it is not 
possible to prove direct continuity from the Oghuz/ 
Turkmen of Saldjuk times to the post-Mongol Turk¬ 
men. Very little information is also available for the 
Tlmurid period. The history of the modern Turkmen 
tribes can only be traced from the 10th/16th century 
onwards, when they slowly moved from their retreat 
in the western fringes of modern Turkmenistan (Man- 
gishlak peninsula, Ust Yurt plateau, Balkhan moun¬ 
tains, Karakum desert) in an eastern and southeastern 
direction to the agricultural oases (Kh' v arazm, the Mur- 
ghab valley). This movement was probably caused by 
a growing desiccation of the steppe and the pressure 
exerted by stronger neighbours like the Kalmuks, the 
Kazakhs [q.wi] and the Persians (cf. Bregel 1981). The 
rule of Abu ’1-GhazI Bahadur Khan (1054/1644-5 to 
1074/1664), Shaybanid ruler of Khlwa and historian 
of the Turks and Turkmen, was likewise marked with 
frequent expeditions against the Turkmen tribes of 
Khuarazm. the Karakum desert and the Mangishlak 
peninsula, leading to the temporary submission of 
some of them (Abu ’1-GhazI, ShaeQarayi tiirk , ed. and 
tr. P.I. Desmaisons as Histoire des mongols et des tatares 
par Aboul-Ghazi Behadour Khan , St. Petersburg 1871-4, 
ed. 297-372, tr. 318-50). According to Abu ’1-GhazI’s 
own words, he composed his history of the Turkmen 
people, the Shad^ara-yi tarakima (“The family tree of 
the Turkmen”), in 1071/1660-1, because Turkmen 
scholars, shtykhs and beks who had heard that he was 
an expert on history asked him to do so in replace¬ 
ment of the numerous Oghuz~ndmas which they con¬ 
sidered as worthless (ed. Olmez, 109, tr. 232). This 
history clearly mirrors the historical traditions and leg¬ 
ends of the Oghuz that had earlier been recorded by 
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Rashid al-Din in his Djami e al-tawdnfch (see Die Geschichte 
der Ogttzen des Rasld ad-Dln, tr. K. Jahn, Vienna 1969). 
In addition, Abu ’I-Ghazfs work adds events that 
probably have to be placed mostly within the 9th/15th 
century. 

According to Abu ’1-GhazI. Oghuz Khan divided 
his descendants into the senior Bozok and the junior 
Ucok division of tribes. He mentions in his work the 
Bayat, Bigdili, Dodurga, Doger, Karkin and Kayi, 
which are traditionally considered as belonging to 
the Bozok (right wing) division, and the Ava, Bayindir, 
Becene, Biigdiiz, Cavuldur, Cepni, Eymiir, Igdir, Kara 
Ivli, Kinik, Salur and Uregir belonging to the Ucok 
(left wing) division. The Teke as well as the Ersari 
[< q.v .] are represented as connected to the Salur, and 
the Yomut and Goklen [see goklan] are not men¬ 
tioned at all (ed. Olmez, index). These tribes began 
to move into the oases of Kh w arazm and southern 
Turkmenia only by the middle of the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury. The Ersari and one part of the Yomut began 
to become sedentary farmers by the end of that cen¬ 
tury, as did the Cavuldur (Cawdor [^.fl.]) and Teke 
from the beginning of the 12th/18th century onwards 
(Bregel 1981, 32-6). 

The decline of the Khanate of Khlwa from the 
early 12th/18th century permitted to the Turkmen in¬ 
creased political interference in Kh w arazm. Under the 
Kungrat [q.v] dynasty, established in 1218/1804, the 
campaigns against various Turkmen tribes became one 
of the constants of Khlwan politics. Temporarily sub¬ 
dued militarily, or often out of sheer need for vict¬ 
uals which were only to be had in the sedentary 
areas, the Turkmen were forced to send auxiliary 
troops to participate in Khiwa’s campaigns against 
the rival Bukharan emirate. Continuous raids into the 
neighbouring Persian provinces and Persian punitive 
expeditions into Turkmen territory exhausted both 
sides. Nevertheless, the tribes were able to preserve a 
certain amount of autonomy. After fighting victori¬ 
ously with Khfwan and Persian armies between 1855 
and 1861, they enjoyed for a short while indepen¬ 
dence. In the course of its colonial expansion into 
Central Asia, Russia first conquered Bukhara, Khlwa, 
Khokand and the eastern coast of the Caspian 

sea (1281-93/1865-76). The Turkmen, however, of¬ 
fered strong resistance for several years. In 1289/1881 
the Russians stormed the fortress of Goktepe [^.r.] 
and in 1302/1884 they occupied Marw [q.v.]. From 
1897-1917, “Transcaspia” was administered as part of 
the governorate-general of Turkestan (a good overview 
of these events is given by Yu. Bregel in Elr , art. 
Central Asia, vii, in vol. V, 193-203). 

While in the 13th/19th century the three Uzbek 
khanates Bukhara, Khiwa and Khokand turned into 
despotic monarchies, with the Uzbek military caste 
adopting a more and more sedentary character, the 
social structure of the Turkmen tribes remained largely 
tribal. The authority of their elders (ak sakal) rested 
not on dynastic power but on personal qualification 
(R. Meserve, A description of the position of Turkmen tribal 
leaders according to 19th century Western travellers , in Altaica 
Berolinensia, ed. B. Kellner-Heinkele, Wiesbaden 1993, 
139-48; for an overview of the tribal composition and 
a non-conclusive estimate of population numbers for 
the 19th century on the basis of Western sources, see 
the art. Tiirkmenler by M. Saray in I A). However, the 
continuous process of breaking-up and reshaping of 
tribes (uruk) and subtribes ( oymak ) between the 17th 
and 19th centuries has not been sufficiently studied, 
although source materials are not lacking. The major 
chronicles for 13th/19th century Khlwa. e.g. the 


Firdaws al-ikbal and its continuations, by Mu’nis (1192- 
1244/1778-1829 [?.d.]) and Agahr (1224-91/1809-74 
[q.v. in Suppl.]) contain large sections on the inter¬ 
relationship between Khlwa and the neighbouring 
tribes (Firdaws al-ikbal, ed. Yu. Bregel, Leiden, etc. 
1988; sections of the continuations tr. into Russian in 
Materiali po istorii Turkmen i Turkmenii, ii ed. V.V. Struve 
et alii , Moscow-Leningrad 1938). An example of how 
detailed a result can be achieved by using indigenous 
chronicles and archival documents, in addition to 
travel, diplomatic and military reports (particularly 
Russian), is given by Yu. Bregel’ in his Khorezmskie 
Turkemeni v XIX veke, Moscow 1961. 

3. Modern period. 

Republic of Turkmenistan 

In 1926 the Teke and Yomut formed more than 
50% of the total Turkmen population (Bregel 1981, 
35). Bregel puts forward a cautious estimate of pop¬ 
ulation numbers for the various tribes in the 1920s 
(1981, 12-17). In 1989 the Turkmen constituted 72% 
of a population of 4.1 million inhabitants (R. Gotz- 
U. Halbach, Politisches Lexikon GUS 3 , 1996, 332 with 
further references to the most recent developments). 
The Republic of Turkmenistan [q.v], founded in 1991, 
is the first independent state of the Central Asian 
Turkmen. It was established within the borders of the 
Turkmenskaya SSR, founded by the Soviet regime in 
1925. Only during the Soviet period did a sense of 
national identity begin to emerge alongside tribal and 
local loyalties. Smaller communities of Turkmen are 
also to be found in the other Central Asian repub¬ 
lics, particularly in Uzbekistan (cf. M. Durdiev and 
S. Kadirov, Dunyadaki Turkmenler , Ashgabat 1991, 56-7). 

Iran 

The contemporary Turkmen population was esti¬ 
mated at several hundreds of thousands of ca. 2% of 
a population of 26.3 millions in 1967-9. Most of them 
are agriculturists settled close to the Iran-Turkmenistan 
border. They are predominantly the descendants of 
the Yomut and Goklen, related to the important tribal 
confederations of the southern Turkmenian plateau 
(Planhol 1993, 553-5). 

Afghanistan 

In the 1920s and 1930s, thousands of Turkmen 
immigrated into Af gh anistan to avoid Sovietisation and 
collectivisation. Settling in the northernmost rural areas 
along the Soviet-Afghan border, they contributed an 
important new factor to Afghan economy as semi- 
nomadic karakul breeders and as carpet weavers. After 
1978, the new regime recognised the languages of the 
larger minorities, among them the Turkmen, conced¬ 
ing publication and broadcasting in these languages. 
The Turkmen are considered the second largest group 
among the various Turkic ethnic groups (estimated at 
about 12% of a total population of ca. 14 millions in 
1979) after the Uzbeks (E. Grotzbach, Afghanistan , 
Darmstadt 1990, 68, 73-5, 118/9; Planhol 1993, 596, 
602). 

Turkey 

There are no estimates available on the number 
of Turkmen in the Republic of Turkey, since they 
speak Turkish. There are Sunni Muslim and Alevi 
Turkmen. Among the Sunnis, the Av§ar, Qepni [q.vv], 
Bekdik and Hotami§ seem to be the more import¬ 
ant groups. They are widespread in western Anatolia 
(Afyonkarahisar) and central Anatolia (Kayseri, Sivas, 
Konya, Nigde, Yozgat), and consider themselves as 
descendants of Oghuz Khan. They are endogamous 
and patrilinear. Among some Alevi Turkmen, group 
identity is rather based on religion than on common 
descent and origin in Central Asia. Again, the (^epni 
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are listed among them, the Sira^, Barak, Nalci and 
Tahtaci, but also tribal names derived from place 
names, like the Adahlar, Uskudarh. They are wide¬ 
spread in western Anatolia (Bahkesir, Manisa, Izmir, 
Mugla), but also to be found in the Gaziantep region. 
In the 1950s and 1980s, Turkmen families from Cen¬ 
tral Asia and A fgh anistan emigrated to Turkey (see 
P.A. Andrews, Ethnic groups in the Republic of Turkey , Wies¬ 
baden 1989, 63-8, 265-95, 593, with further references). 
Syria and Lebanon 

The descendants of the Turkmen tribes that moved 
into the Fertile Crescent beginning with the 5th/11th 
century are well-documented in the historical sources 
down to the 20th century. Although the majority of 
the large confederations of eastern Anatolia that had 
had their winter pastures since mediaeval times in the 
north of the Syrian desert (al-Djazfra) had been reset¬ 
tled in the 12th/18th century by the Ottoman author¬ 
ities to western and southwestern Anatolia (Planhol 
1968, 235-40), European travellers in Greater Syria 
in the 19th century frequently report encounters with 
Turkmen. Areas with a compact Turkmen population 
or a strong minority existed in 1967, particularly south 
of the Turkish-Syrian border around A‘zaz, Qoban 
Bey and Baer Bassit, and, as stock breeders, south of 
Kunaitra until 1967 (E. Wirth, Syrien , Darmstadt 1971, 
179, 401, 417). 

Next to nothing is known about Lebanon’s Turkmen 
inhabitants. However, in 1994 the ethnologist A. Nippa 
visited a Turkmen settlement near Ba‘labakk. This 
community calls itself kabllat Svtaydiyyin and preserves 
a narrative of its origin that relates it vaguely to the 
Saldjuks and Ottomans. They speak a Turkish idiom. 
Before the Syrian-Lebanese border was drawn in 1948 
they circulated freely between the Bika‘ and the 
Aleppo, Hamat, Hims and Palmyra regions, where 
they had relatives. When the German photographer 
Hermann Burchardt visited the Turkmen of Ba‘labakk 
between 1893 and 1903, they were still nomads (A. 
Nippa, Lesen in alten Photographien aus Baalbek , Zurich 
[1996], 146-89). 
c Irak 

Like Syria, modern ‘Irak has a Turkmen minority 
that descends partly from the mediaeval Turkmen 
invaders, the northern Mesopotamian basin, over cen¬ 
turies serving as the winter pastures for the eastern 
Anatolian confederations. Today’s Turkmen settlements 
are to be found in the area with a Kurdish majority 
south of Kirkuk, Irbil and Mawsil respectively. Popu¬ 
lation numbers are difficult to assess, since political 
interests are particularly complicated in regard to this 
area. According to official government statistics, Turk¬ 
men are estimated at somewhat less than 2% of a 
population of ca. 16.3 millions (1987). They speak a 
Turkish idiom, but are believed to be no longer trib- 
ally organised (see Irak: a country study , ‘Washington 
D.C. 1990, 82, 85). Planhol (1993, 281, 766) men¬ 
tions a Turkish estimate of 1.5 millions (1987) and 
an English one of 75,000 (1937). 

Bibliography : There is no comprehensive work 
on the past and present of the Turkmen. Corre¬ 
sponding to the subject, the bibliography is extremely 
scattered. Apart from the references given in the 
arts, referred to above and in the text, only a few 
basic works can be mentioned here: Yu. Bregel, 
Bibliography of Islamic Central Asia, i-iii, Bloomington, 
Ind. 1995; a number of arts, in the recent Elr 
(1986-) are more comprehensive than those in El, 
for the most recent bibliographies of the Turkmen 
beylik s in Anatolia, see Tiirkiye Diyanet Valfi Islam 
Ansiklopedisi (1988-); still a valuable outline of the 


history of the Central Asian Turkmen is W. Bar¬ 
thold, Four studies on the history of Central Asia, iii, 
Leiden 1962, 73-170, A history of the Turkman People, 
X. de Planhol, Les fondements geographiques de Phistoire 
de I’Islam, Paris 1968; P.B. Golden, An introduction 
to the history of the Turkic peoples, Wiesbaden 1992; 
H.R. Roemer, Persien auf dem Weg in die Neuzeit, 
Beirut 1989; Yu. Bregel, Nomadic and sedentary ele¬ 
ments among the Turkmens, in G4J, xxv (1981), 5-37 
(important critique of Soviet field research); Ebulgazi 
Bahadir Han, §ecere-i Terakime , ed. and Turkish tr. 
by Z.K. Olmez, Ankara 1996; de Planhol, Les nations 
du Prophete, Paris 1993. 

(Barbara Kellner-Heinkele) 
TURKMEN CAY (I), conventionally Turkoman- 
chai, a village in the Persian province of Adhar- 
baydjan, famed as the site for the treaty which 
ended the Russo-Persian War of 1826-7. 

The modern village of Turkaman (lat. 37° 35' N., 
long. 47°, 42' E.) is on the Tabrlz-Miyana main road 
40 km/25 miles to the west of Miyana. In the 8th/ 
14th century, MustawfT calls the village Turkman 
Kandi and says that it was once a town (Nuzha, 183, 
tr. 174). A few decades later, Clavijo calls it Tucelar 
and Tunglar (evidently a corruption of Tiirk-lar) and 
says that it is inhabited by Turkmens ( Travels, ed. 
Sreznevski, St. Petersburg 1881, 172, 354). 

The Russo-Persian peace treaty was signed there 
on 10/22 February 1828, from a position of Russian 
strength, the Russians having occupied the provincial 
capital Tabriz; amongst those present at the negoti¬ 
ations as observers were British officers. 

This diplomatic document consisted of two parts. 

1. By virtue of the political treaty, which was to take 
the place of the Gulistan treaty of 1813, Russia 
annexed the khanates of Eriwan and Nakhicewan and 
received from Persia a contribution of 5,000,000 tu,- 
mans = 20,000,000 roubles, but this was later reduced. 

2. A special agreement fixed at 5% ad valorem the 
customs duties between the two countries and regu¬ 
lated the personal status of Russian subjects; in crim¬ 
inal cases, they were to be tried by Russian courts, 
civil cases concerning both nationalities were dealt 
with by Russo-Persian tribunals with the participation 
of the Russian consular representatives, etc. This par¬ 
ticular agreement of 1828 is the historical origin of 
the Persian capitulations. By the most favoured nation 
clause, all the states of Europe in time secured sim¬ 
ilar rights. On its accession to power in 1917 the 
Soviet government renounced sua sponte all the old 
political and judicial privileges in Persia and this re¬ 
nunciation was sealed by the Persian-Soviet treaty of 
February 28, 1921. All foreign capitulations in Persia 
were eventually abolished by Rida Shah in 1927-8 
[see imtiyazat. iii]. 

The Treaty of Turkmen Cay set the tone for Russo- 
Persian relations over the next 90 years, and it 
enshrined the new unequal status of the two powers. 
Persia lost further territory since the 1813 treaty and 
had to pay what was, for a country with a primitive 
economy, an enormous indemnity. The commercial 
section laid down the basis for Russian commercial 
penetration of northern Persia, so that Adharbavdjan 
became the corridor for a flood of Russian imports, 
creating already in the 1830s and 1840s a trade imbal¬ 
ance heavily in Russia’s favour (cf. Minorsky, in BSOS, 
xi [1943-6], 878-80; M. Entner, Russo-Persian commer¬ 
cial relations, 1828-1914, Gainesville 1965). 

Bibliography. Turkmen Cay is mentioned by all 
the travellers who have gone from Tabriz to Kazwln, 
cf. Hommaire de Hell, Voyage, Paris 1854-60, iii, 
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83-4 (the village has 200 houses) and the atlas, pi. 
Ivi (room where the treaty was signed); Brugsch, 
Reise, Leipzig 1862-4, i, 181; Lycklama a Nijeholt, 
Voyage, ii, 85; A.H. Schindler, Reisen , in ^eitschr. Gesell. 
Erdk ., 1883, 333 (100 houses, altitude 5,285 feet). 

The text of the treaty of 1828 in F. Martens, 
Nouveau recueil des trades, vii/2 (1830), 564-72; SanT 
al-Dawla, Mir*at al-buldan , i, 410-18; Yuzefovic, 
Dogovori Rossii s vostokom, St. Petersburg 1869, 
214-7; Hertslet, Treaties concluded between Great Britain 
and Persia , etc., London 1891. See also P.W. Avery, 
Modem Iran, 2 London 1967, 37-9; F. Kazemzadeh, 
in Camb. hist, of Iran , vii, Cambridge 1991, 337-8. 

(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TURKMENISTAN, a former Soviet republic 
in the southwestern part of Central Asia, now (since 
1991) the Republic of Turkmenistan (Turkme¬ 
nistan Respublikasi). 

It possesses an area of 488,100 km 2 , and has a 
total of 3,736 km of land boundaries with Uzbekistan 
(1,621 km), Iran (992 km), Afghanistan (744 km), 
Kazakhstan (379 km), and 1,768 km sea boundaries 
with the Caspian Sea. The Kara Kum desert \g vi\ 
takes 90% of the total area. The latest official cen¬ 
sus of 1989 in the Soviet Union gave a population 
figure of 3,534,000 for the Turkmen SSR, whereas 
an early 1996 estimate suggests a population of 
4,075,316 for Turkmenistan. The native Turkmen 
make up 77% of the total population, which includes 
Uzbeks (9.2%), Russians (6-7%), Kazakh (2%), Ukrain¬ 
ians (0.5%), and other ethnic groups of Tatars, 
Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Baltic (0.8%). The capital 
city is Ashgabat (the former ‘Ashkabad [q.vf) with a 
population of 544,700. Other major cities are Dash- 
hawuz, Mary (the former Marw [see marw al- 
shahidjan]), Charjou, and Kerki. Turkmen has been 
the official language since 1990, and 95% of the pop¬ 
ulation speak it; 38% are also Russian speakers. It is 
a secular state with a majority Sunni Muslim popu¬ 
lation. The republic’s currency is the manat, introduced 
on 1 November 1993. The territories of the present- 
day Turkmenistan were included partly in the 
Turkistan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (1918- 
24), and partly in the two independent states of the 
Khorazmian People’s Conciliar Republic (1920-4) and 
the Bukharan People’s Conciliar Republic (1920-4). 
Soviet Russia, which had initially recognised the sov¬ 
ereignty of the republics of Khorazm and Bukhara, 
later succeeded in infiltrating the politics of these two 
states and removing the reformist national cadres, the 
so-called “Young Khivans” and “Young Bukharans”, 
from power by 1923-4. On 19 September 1924, the 
names of these two states were changed from “People’s 
Conciliar Republic” (Khalk Shuralar Djumhurivyeti) 
into “Socialist Soviet Republic” (Sotsialistik Sovet 
Respublikasi) by emphasising the change of state ide¬ 
ology to a Soviet-type socialism. On 27 October 1924, 
the national-state demarcation in Central Asia abol¬ 
ished the Turkestan ASSR, the Khorazmian SSR, and 
the Bukharan SSR and created five ethnic republics, 
one of which became the Turkmen SSR. An All- 
Turkmen Constituent Congress of Soviets was held in 
Ashgabat in February 1925 which led to the forma¬ 
tion of the embryonic Turkmen Communist Party. 
The Turkmen SSR was formally incorporated into 
the USSR on 13 May 1925. Like other parts of 
Central Asia, Soviet Turkmenistan was also affected 
by the armed struggle of the nationalist Basmaci bands 
[see basmacis] through the 1920s and 1930s. The 
Soviet collectivisation policies were a disaster for the 
Turkmen, who formed traditionally a nomadic soci¬ 


ety. The forced settlement of nomads on collective 
farms {sovkhoz, kolkhoz :) and other harsh Soviet policies 
resulted in open rebellion in 1928-32. Also, the Stalinist 
purges of 1937-8 took a heavy toll of the leading 
Turkmen party and government officials, intelligentsia 
and writers. 

On 27 October 1991, the Turkmen Supreme Soviet 
(parliament) adopted a law on independence, declar¬ 
ing the Turkmen SSR as a sovereign and indepen¬ 
dent country, and changed its name to the Republic 
of Turkmenistan. This decision was based on a national 
referendum in the former Turkmen SSR, where 94.1% 
of the electorate voted for independence. On 21 
December 1991 it joined other republics in the Com¬ 
monwealth of Independent States (CIS). Turkmenistan 
became a member of the UN on 2 March 1992. The 
republic’s new constitution was adopted by referen¬ 
dum on 8 May 1992. The current president of Turk¬ 
menistan is Saparmurad Niyazov “Turkmenbashi”, 
who was the former first secretary of the Turkmenistan 
Communist Party and the chairman of the republic’s 
Supreme Soviet since 7 January 1990. He was elected 
president on 27 October 1990 and re-elected on 21 
I June 1992. In December 1993, the new Turkmen 
parliament or Majlis voted to extend Niyazov’s pres¬ 
idency until 2002 without another re-election. Turk¬ 
menistan’s economy is highly dependent on the 
production and processing of energy resources and 
cotton. Rich in mineral resources, it has ca. 4 tril¬ 
lion m J of non-associated gas and 1.1 billion tons of 
oil reserves. Despite its mineral wealth, the major con¬ 
straints of Turkmenistan are the old Soviet-type social¬ 
ist economy, lack of transportation links to outside 
markets, scarcity of water, and an authoritarian rule 
which has little tolerance for democratic opposition 
parties. 

Bibliography. Handbook of major Soviet nationalities , 
New York 1975; Turkmen Sovyet Entsiklopediyasi, viii, 
Ashgabat 1978; M. Rywkin, Moscow's Muslim chal¬ 
lenge: Soviet Central Asia, London 1982; E. Allworth, 
Central Asia : 120 years of Russian rule , New York 
1989; B. Szajkowski, Political parties of Eastern Europe, 
Russia and the successor states, Stockton 1994; Turk¬ 
menistan, The World Bank, Washington, D.C. 1994; 
Turkmenistan Hike raporu (TIKA), Ankara 1995. 

(Timur Kocao6lu) 
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I. History 

1. The pre-Islamic period: the first Turks in his¬ 
tory and their languages 

2. The tribal history of the Central Asian Turks 

3. The Turks of Western Eurasia and Central 
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4. The Turks in the Saldjuk and Ottoman periods 

5. The modern Republic of Turkey 

6 . The Turks outside Turkey to 1860 
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century to the present 
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(i) Introduction 

(ii) Genetic position 

(iii) Structural features 

(iv) Turkic languages in the past 
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1. Pre-Islamic literature of the Turks 

2. Early Turkish Islamic literature up to the 
Ottomans 
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4. Turkish literature under the Ottomans 
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5. Modern Turkish literature 

6 . Literature in Turkic languages outside Turkey 

from 1400 to the present 

(a) Caghatay literature in Central Asia and 
Uzbek literature 

(b) Caghatay literature in Eastern Turkestan and 
New Uyghur literature 

(c) Literature in Adharl 

(d) Turkmen literature 

(e) Kirgiz literature 

(f) Kazak literature 

(g) Tatar literature 

(h) Karakalpak literature 

(i) Bashkir literature 

(j) Cuwash literature 

(k) Yakut literature 

(l) Literature in other Turkic languages of Siberia 

IV. Music 

V. Folklore 

I. History. 

1. The pre-Islamic period: the first Turks 
in history and their languages. 

Towards 540, on the northern fringes of China, 
the nomadic empire of the Zhouan-zhouan (proto- 
Mongols?) dominated the lands of Mongolia and some 
neighbouring zones. Its Kaghan or ruler had as his 
vassals notably the chiefs of two important tribal con¬ 
federations, those of the Turks, in the northern Altai, 
and the equally Turkish-speaking one of the “High 
Waggons” (Chinese Kao-kiu) in the Selenga basin (the 
northern part of central Mongolia). 

After an abortive revolt by these last, the Turks 
rose up in their turn and their chief Bumin crushed 
the Zhouan-zhouan and became Ka gh an of Mongolia 
in 552. He died shortly afterwards and his son suc¬ 
ceeded him under the name of Mugan Kaghan (553- 
72). For his part, Istami, the younger son of Bumin 
with the title of Yabgu (552-75), after having defeated 
the main forces of the Hephthalites (whose origins, for 
long discussed, probably sprang from a strong Eastern 
Iranian element [see hayatila]), conquered from them 
Soghdia, allying with the Sasanid Persian emperor 
[see sasanids] who received as his share Bactria (565). 
But Istami was to invade it four years later, having 
assured himself, through an exchange of ambassadors, 
of the benevolent neutrality of the Byzantines, hostile 
to the Persians (against whom they were soon to wage 
a lengthy war, 572-91). Istami’s death interrupted this 
Graeco-Turkish alliance; his successor Tardu, having 
an impulsive and adventurous temperament, did not 
hesitate to march against the Byzantine cities of the 
Chersonese (576-90) from his own base. This same 
Tardu, profiting from the internal struggles amongst 
the Turks of Mongolia after Mugan Ka gh an’s death, 
tried to impose his domination from 600-1 onwards, 
but failed, had to flee and disappeared in 603. The 
rupture between the western and eastern Turks, which 
he had provoked by his incursions from 581 onwards, 
became definite. Moreover, the western Turks them¬ 
selves split into rival khanates and groups. The east¬ 
ern Turks of Mongolia were much weakened by 
deadly struggles within the ruling family, with ephe¬ 
meral Kaghans perpetually being attacked by rivals. 
From 616 to 621, the Chinese empire was itself the 
prey of civil warfare. The Sui dynasty foundered after 
618, and the T’ang which succeeded it was only able 
to restore order under its second emperor, T’ai-tsung 
(627-49). Meanwhile, profiting from the enfeeblement 
of China (which the internal dissensions of the Turks 
had fuelled), a new ruler, El Kaghan (620-30), man¬ 


aged to almost restore the former power of the east¬ 
ern Turks, and even went on to threaten the Chinese 
capital Ch’ang-an. But T’ai-tsung, a great war leader, 
defeated him ca. 630 and took him prisoner. 

Henceforth, for just over a half-century (630-82), 
the eastern Turks came under a vigilant Chinese pro¬ 
tectorate. For their part, between 611 and 618 the 
western Turks had gradually recovered a certain unity. 
Thus their ruler Tong Yabgu extended his authority 
from the Altai to the Caspian and from the Aral Sea 
to the Hindu Kush, and his reign (618-30) was marked 
by successes in the Tarim [<?.y.] basin. T’ai-tsung 
encouraged him as a counterweight to the eastern 
Turks. But once these were placed under Chinese tute¬ 
lage, his policy changed. He allowed the Karluk [q.v.], 
an important tribe nomadising between Lake Balkhash 
and the Tarbagatay, to rebel against Tong Yabgu, 
who was then murdered. Deprived of a supreme chief, 
the tribes of the western Turks formed themselves 
into two factions which fell into mortal strife with 
each other, and never again did they form a unified 
khanate. As for the eastern Turks, fifty years later 
they were to shake off the Chinese yoke and create 
once more an independent state. 

Under the impulse from a great military leader, 
Tonyukuk, a resistance movement took shape, based 
| on a popular revolt against the Sinicised Begs and 
profiting from the dispersal of the Chinese in Cen¬ 
tral Asia. Tonyukuk had himself enthroned, under the 
name of El-tarish Kaghan, a distant relative of El 
Kaghan (682). The new Kaghan soon unified the major¬ 
ity of the Turk tribes of Mongolia. Carrying on war¬ 
fare by turns against the Chinese, the Tokuz Oghuz 
(a group of nine clans grouped together and arising 
out of the old Kao-kiu), the Kirkiz (the later Kirghiz) 
of the upper Yenisei and various Mongol-speaking 
tribes, conducted raids almost every year into China 
from 683. On his death in 691, his younger brother 
succeeded him as Kapgan Kaghan, and benefited from 
the rivalry between the Dowager Empress Wu-Hou 
and the legitimate heir of the T’ang, while continu¬ 
ing the incursions into China. In the west, he fought 
with the factions of the western Turks and the Turgesh 
of the Hi, and in the east, the Bayarku, who killed 
him in 716. 

During a palace revolution in which Kapgan Ka¬ 
ghan’s family perished, Kol Tegin, the younger son 
of El-tarish Ka gh an. ensured the enthronement of his 
elder brother Bilga Ka gh an. who, on the advice of 
his father-in-law Tonyukuk, sought peace with the 
Chinese, while still keeping up the pressure on them 
by raids. He secured peace in 721-2, and his relations 
with the T’ang emperor Hiuan-tsang became, and re¬ 
mained, cordial. When Bilga Kaghan died from poi¬ 
son in 734, his son and successor Tangri Ka gh an 
reigned for hardly seven years before he, too, was 
murdered. All the tribes subject to the Turks rebelled, 
and it was finally the Uy gh ur who reigned in Mongolia 
744-840. These Uyghur, themselves divided into ten 
clans (On Uy gh ur). were the royal tribe of the Tokuz 
O gh uz or Nine Oghuz (the Toghuzghuz of Arab his¬ 
torians) and not a separate people, as has long been 
believed. 

With the collapse of the state of the eastern Turks, 
there came to an end the first period, known histori¬ 
cally, of the organisation within the Turkish-speaking 
world of a pastoral and militarily nomadic society, 
one which had a tribal basis but was relatively cen¬ 
tralised, with communal institutions grouped round a 
monarchical power whose ideology, in its final expres¬ 
sion, was affirmed in an official, written language, 
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ttirk, this being an innovation. In effect, if there were 
from the second half of the 6th century some Turkish 
translations of texts from the Buddhist canon, for 
missionary purposes, none of these has survived; but 
if they did exist, their writing system must have been 
a cursive one (one perhaps adapted, as with classical 
Uyghur, from the Sogdian alphabet). However, the 
oldest Turkish texts which have come down to us are 
funerary inscriptions, on stone stelae and written in 
original, geometric characters invented for the phonol¬ 
ogy of Turkish. They comprise epitaphs of high offi¬ 
cials or rulers, composed under the dynasty of El-tarish 
Kaghan. The most important, those of Tonyukuk, Kol 
Tegin and Bilga Ka gh an. allow us to establish the 
official doctrine of Turkish power at around 700. 

The Ka gh an is instituted by the Great Sky God, 
Tangri [see tanri], and he is his emanation; his wife, 
the Katun, is the emanation of the Mother-Goddess 
Umay, partner of Tangri. This Supreme God, the in- 
spirer of power, is also the God of Armies who decides 
victories. Other divinities are the sacred Earth and 
Water of the Turks, Iduk Yer-Sub, who intervene at 
the side of Tangri. The ideal dwelling-place of the 
Kaghan is the Sacred Mountain of Otukan [see 
Otuken], near the Orkhon river [q.v.], where he sac¬ 
rifices to the divinities, but his encampment, which 
makes up the “court” (with the princes, Tegins, and 
high officials), moves around according to the sea¬ 
sons and the military operations, with appropriately 
fitted-out tents. In the various regions of the “empire”, 
the tribes have as chiefs their hereditary lords, the 
Bey or Bag, who owes allegiance to the Kaghan. But 
the famous OrHion funerary inscriptions, mentioned 
above, contain, in the mouth of Bilga Kaghan, strong 
reproaches against the submission of the Beys to the 
Chinese protecting power, and praise the “people” 
(bodun), who led a patriotic resistance to them by ral¬ 
lying to El-tarish Kaghan. 

Despite its short period of existence (682-744), the 
“empire” as restored by this ruler played an outstand¬ 
ing role in fixing the ideology of power (“heavenly” 
Kaghan, cf. the Chinese Emperor “Son of Heaven”), 
the institutions and, above all, the official language 
(“Orkhon Turkish”) of the Turkish-speaking states. 
Thus the Uyghur, when they achieved power over 
the Turks of Mongolia, retained their titulature, organ¬ 
isation and written language, which became the Uygur 
Turk till , with its epigraphic writing system. When they 
were chased out by the Kirkiz in 840, they would 
go on to found, in what was to become Eastern 
Turkestan, a new “empire”, urbanised and largely 
sedentarised, and would retain this Turk language in 
their manuscripts (most of them in the cursive script 
of Sogdian origin), with Persian, Sogdian, Syriac, San¬ 
skrit or Chinese connections depending on the reli¬ 
gions (Manichaeism, Nestorian Christianity and, above 
all, Buddhism) which they were to adopt. It would 
be the same, with numerous borrowings from Arabic 
and Persian to add to the Ttirk-Uy gh ur vocabulary, 
amongst the various Turkish-speaking peoples of 
Central Asia who, from ca. 950 onwards, converted 
to Islam in increasing numbers. Finally, most of them, 
identifying themselves from the starting-point of their 
written language, would be called or would call them¬ 
selves Ttirk. This was to be the case e.g. in the first 
Turkish-speaking Islamic-led state, that of the Kara- 
khanids [see ilek-khans] . Thus the name which origin¬ 
ally denoted only a confederation of tribes in the Altai 
became extended to a whole linguistic group under 
the influence of the written language of the last east¬ 
ern Ttirk dynasty. 


To this linguistic grouping there belonged—as well 
as those elements of the Tokuz O gh uz who left with 
the Uyghur, after the Kirkiz invasion, towards the 
Ti’en Shan and the Tarim basin (or, in lesser numbers, 
towards Kansu [>q.v .])—other Oghuz who set out west¬ 
wards across the Inner Asian steppes, became Islamic- 
ised and became the nucleus of the Saldjuk and then 
Ottoman empires. These linguistic ancestors of the 
Turkmens, the Turks of Adharbavdjan and the Turks 
of Turkey, did not feel the influence of the phono- 
logically conservative Tiirk-Uyghur literary language, 
so that their own language evolved separately and 
thus became differentiated from Karakhanid Turkish 
and its descendant Ca gh atav. the common literary 
language of Turkish-speaking Muslims of Central Asia. 
It is from Oghuz Turkish that Ottoman and the three 
modern written languages of Turkey, Adharbavdjan 
and Turkmenistan derive, though from an O gh uz 
Turkish which has not escaped some influence from 
Orkhon Turkish. 

The case of Kir gh iz (ancient Kirkiz) is, at first sight, 
enigmatic. On their funerary monuments carved 
between the 8th and 10th centuries, the Kirkiz of the 
upper Yenisei have left behind inscriptions in the 
same language, apart from a few minor details, as 
that of the eastern Turks and written in an alphabet 
very like their own, except for a small number of 
signs. One might therefore conclude that the language 
of the Kirkiz was at that time hardly different from 
that of the Turks. Yet the Kirkiz spoken language 
today presents many individual peculiarities, part of 
them to be found in Kazakh and the living languages 
which should be connected with the Kuman (Comans) 
and Kipcak (two names for a single Turkish-speaking 
people, originally from the Irtysh-Obi region in south¬ 
western Siberia, who in the 11th century invaded the 
European steppes from the Volga to the Danube [see 
kanghli; kIpcak; kuman]). Since these same peculiarities 
are to be found amongst the Tatars [q.v], the Mongols 
of Cingiz Khan’s empire who became Turkish¬ 
speaking, one is led to think that they stem from a 
relatively late influence from the phonology of Mongol 
; consequent upon the great Mongol expansion of the 
13th-14th centuries. 

When the conversion to Islam of the Karakhanids, 
two or three centuries earlier, gave birth to the first 
Muslim Turkish literature, its mode of expression, the 
direct ancestor of Caghatay, was an evolved form of 
classical Uy gh ur (written in either the Uy gh ur or 
Arabic script), whence, ultimately, Orkhon Ttirk. Pre- 
Ottoman and Ottoman Turkish, stemming from a 
western O gh uz dialect of the 11th-13th centuries, also 
profited in the creation and the writing of its liter¬ 
ary language from the Karakhanid experience. 

Bibliography. E. Chavannes, Documents sur les 
Tou-kiue (Turcs occidentaux), St. Petersburg 1903, repr. 
Paris n.d. (annotated Fr. tr. of documents, mainly 
in Chinese, on the Western Turks); R. Grousset, 
Umpire des steppes , Paris 1941, Eng. tr. The empire 
of the steppes. A history of Central Asia , New Brunswick, 
N.J. 1970 (a work rich in information for its time, 
but reprinted subsequently without any updating, thus 
reproducing, for the pre-Islamic times, hypotheses 
now abandoned; moreover, its concept of history 
is—for its time—typically Euro- and Christiano- 
centric); J. Hamilton, Les Ouighours a Vepoque des Cinq 
Dynasties d’apr'es les documents chinois , Paris 1955, 
updated ed. 1988; Mau-tsai Liu, Die Chinesischen 
Nachrichten zur Geschichte der Ost-Turken ( T’u-kue ), 
Wiesbaden 1956 (annotated Ger. tr. of Chinese 
historical texts on the Eastern Turks); Hamilton, 
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Paris 1986 (historical introd., texts and annotated 

trs.); PTF, i (on languages), Wiesbaden 1959, ii (on 

literatures), 1965, iii (on history), in press. 

(L. Bazin) 

2. The tribal history of the Central Asian 
Turks. 

The name Turk spread as a political designation 
during the period of Turk imperial hegemony to their 
subject Turkic and non-Turkic peoples. Subsequently, 
it was adopted as a generic ethnonym designating 
most if not all of the Turkic-speaking tribes in Central 
Asia by the Muslim peoples with whom they came 
into contact. The imperial era also provided a legacy 
of political and social organisadon (with deep roots 
in pre-Turk Inner Asia) that in its Turk form became 
the common inheritance of the Turkic groupings of 
Central Asia. 

In the aftermath of the Turk collapse, a number 
of Turkic tribal confederations appeared or re-emerged, 
many of which were or came to be associated with 
distinctive linguistic features. In Central Asia three j 
units may be delineated: Southeastern/Turkf, North- 
western/Kipcak and Southwestern/O gh uz. The South¬ 
eastern, which also predominated in the Uyghur 
successor state (744-840) of the Turks in Inner Asia 
(and perhaps in the Kirghiz Kaghanate on the Yenisei 
which overran the Uyghur realm in 840), was re¬ 
presented by the Karluks [q.v.]. Formerly allies of 
the Uyghurs, they had, ca. 745, migrated to the lands 
of the fading Western Turk/Turgesh Kaghanate in 
Semirec’e/Djetisu. The Karluk defection contributed 
to the Muslim victory at the Battle of the Talas/Atlakh 
(133/751) over China (Gibb, Arab conquests , 95-9; Beck¬ 
with, Tibetan empire , 136-42). As Chinese influence in 
Central Asia receded, due to civil war (755), the 
Karluks became dominant in the Western Turk lands 
(766), controlling the region south of Lake Balkhash 
and extending across Issik Kol, the Hi, Cu and Talas 
rivers. Their original core appears to have consisted 
of three tribes (the Oc Karluk)’. the Bulak, the *Tashligh 
and the Cigil. The latter, in turn, appear to have 
been a numerically large subconfederation led by a 
chieftain bearing the title tugsin [Mudfmal al-tawarikh, 
ed. Bahar, 421; Gardlzl/Bart’old, Pers. 31/51) noted 
by Mahmud al-Kashgharl (tr. DankofT, i, 329-330) as 
that of a “commoner in the third rank from the king”). 
Like many of the other Karluk tribes, they were sha- 
manists, but had Christian (most probably Nestorian) 
elements among them. The Tukhsi tribal group¬ 
ing that had previously nomadised in the region of 
the Western Turk capital at Suyab had also been 
absorbed by the Karluks. The Hudud al- c dlam , ed. 
Sotoodeh, 81, tr. Minorsky, 97, describes the latter 
as primarily engaged in pastoral nomadism, “near to 
civilized people, pleasant tempered and sociable”. After 
the collapse of the Uyghur Ka gh anate. the Karluks 
may have put forward a claim to the pan-Turkic 
imperium. Ibn al-Faklh, Mashhad ms., ed. Sezgin, 
340, says that “the kingdom is with them” while al- 
Mas c udf, Murudj., i, 155, reports that “they had polit¬ 
ical power and from them came the Ka gh an of 
Kaghans”. Closely associated with the Karluks, to their 
east in the Lake Balkhash and Ala Kol region, were 
the Yaghma, a powerful and numerous tribal group¬ 
ing ruled by the Bughra Khan (Mudjmal al-tawankh , 
421), whose royal house descended from the Tokuz 
Oghuz [see toghuzghuz]. Both the Karluks and 
Ya gh ma played a role in the formation of the Kara¬ 
khanid state [see ilek khans] which took shape in 
the latter half of the 10th century and is associated 


with further Turkic tribal movements westward, 
touched off by the Kir gh iz and then Kitan takeover of 
Mongolia (early 10th century) and the large-scale con¬ 
versions of Turkic tribes to Islam. 

In the Karakhanid realm, the resources of the 
Karluk, Cigil, Ya gh ma. Tukhsi and other nomadic 
unions were now formed into a powerful state extend¬ 
ing from Eastern to Western Turkistan which grafted 
its traditional Turkic political superstructure on the 
already existing state institutions of Iranian (Samanid) 
Central Asia. The advance of Islam under the Kara- 
khanids was resisted by a number of Turkic tribal 
groups: the Uyghur statelets, the Yabaku and the Bas- 
mil being most prominent among their foes. The lat¬ 
ter two spoke non-Turkic languages as well as Turkic 
and were in the process of Turkicisation. Bekec/ 
GhazI Arslan Tegin, one of the Karakhanid leaders, 
is credited with defeating a much more powerful pagan 
Turko-nomadic army led by the Yabaku chieftain 
Boke Budhrac (Kash gh arl/DankofT. i, 83, 163, 340, 
344, ii, 268, 330). This has been associated with the 
Karakhanid victory, recorded under the year 408/ 
1017-18, over a force of “300,000 tents of the tribes 
of the Turks” coming from “al-Sin,” among whom 
were the Khatay (Kitan, Chin. Ch’itan) “who (sub¬ 
sequently) ruled over Transoxiana” (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 
297-8; DankofT, Three Turkic verses , 157). It may also 
be related to the disturbances caused by the Kun and 
other migrating tribes from Inner Asia (see below). A 
generation later, this same source reports that in Safar 
435/Sept.-Oct. 1043, “10,000 tents of the infidel Turks 
who used to make nocturnal attacks on the Muslim 
towns in the region of Balasaghun and Kashghar . . . 
embraced Islam” (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 520). 

The other major tribal conglomeration that formed 
on the borders of the Central Asian Islamic world 
was that of the Oghuz [see ghuzz] whose speech, in 
al-Kashghari’s day, was already viewed as different 
from “Khakanf” (i.e. Karakhanid/Southeastern Turkic, 
Kashgharl/DankofT, i, 75-6). According to Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 178, the Oghuz, the western neighbours of 
the Karluks, arrived in the Syr Darya region “from 
the most distant parts of the Turks” during the 
caliphate of al-Mahdl (158-69/775-85). Here, they 
established a polity of some 22-25 tribes or dans 
under their yabghu [q.v.] (an ancient Inner Asian title 
of Tokharian or Iranian origin, indicating a high sta¬ 
tus in the hierarchy of tribal confederations of the 
Turk Empire), his deputy {khalifa) the kill erkin, and 
numerous “kings” ( muluk :) and chieftains {ru > asa\ see 
Ibn Fadlan, ed. Dahan, 91, 96, 97, 101, 103). Although 
the Yabghu was the paramount political figure, the 
O gh uz union never moved beyond the bounds of an 
advanced tribal confederation. Rashid al-Dln, ed. 
Romaskevic et al., i, 80-1, 119-24, ed. Rawshan and 
Musawf, i, 42, 58-61, reports that they were actually 
divided into two subconfederations, the senior Bozok 
consisting of the Kayi, Bayat, Alka Evli, Kara Evli, 
Yazir, Doger, Dudurgha, Yaparli, Avshar, Kizik, Beg- 
dili and Karkin groupings, and the junior Ucok com¬ 
posed of the Bayundur, Pecene, Cavuldur, Cepni, 
Yigdir, Biigdiiz, Yiwa and Kinik. Al-Kash gh arl/ 
DankofT, i, 101-2, has a slightly different listing. The 
Kinik, from whom the Saldjuks [q.v.] derived, are 
noted first, with the Bayundur (from whom the rul¬ 
ing clan of the Ak Koyunlu [q.v.] later claimed descent) 
and Kayi (from whom the Ottomans derived their 
origins) just below them. 

The Oghuz displaced the Pecenegs [q.vi] westward, 
incorporating elements of that tribal union in a series 
of wars in which they secured the Volga-Ural, Syr 
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Darya and Kh w arazmian steppes. Their aggressiveness 
was soon felt in Khazaria and the neighbouring Islamic 
territories. In the early 10th century, the Khazars 
were able to gain their support against the Alans. In 
965, however, they were allies of the Rus’ in the dev¬ 
astating assaults that ended Khazar hegemony in the 
Volga-Caspian-Pontic steppes. The Hudud , ed. Sotoo- 
deh, 86, tr. Minorsky, 100, depicts them as typical 
nomadic raiders “with arrogant faces”. Muslim mer¬ 
chants, as we know from Ibn Fadlan, however, were 
soon making their way to them and establishing com¬ 
mercial relationships as well as ties of reciprocal hos¬ 
pitality. The Hudud says that “among them merchants 
are very numerous”. The Kh w arazmian city of Kath 
[q.v]> “the emporium of the Turks”, became partic¬ 
ularly associated with trade with the O gh uz. With the 
further growth of trade, O gh uz towns such as Yang! 
Kent (Pers. Dih-i naw, Arab. al-Madma al-Djadfda/ 
al-Karya al-Hadftha), the winter quarters of the 
Yabghu, Sabran, Sighnak [q.v] and others begin to 
develop along with groupings of sedentarised O gh uz 
(Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 488; Hudud , ed. 
Sotoodeh, 118, 122, 123, tr. Minorsky, 119, 121, 122; 
al-Mas'udf, Murudi, ed. Pellat, i, 116; Kash gh an/ 
DankofT, i, 329, 333, 352, 362). This close relation¬ 
ship with Iranian Central Asia led to a significant 
Persian lexical influence on the Oghuz vocabulary 
(Kashghan/DankofT, i, 51). This interaction entailed 
both peaceful, commerce-oriented relations and pre¬ 
datory raiding, the Kh w arazmians being compelled 
to engage in annual winter campaigns to drive back 
the Oghuz from their territories (al-Birum, Athar, ed. 
Sachau, 236). The Oghuz enjoyed little peace within 
their own union. Islam had begun to penetrate various 
tribal groupings and soon became a source or pre¬ 
text for internecine strife. Similar processes were occur¬ 
ring among the Karluks. Those Oghuz and Karluks 
who embraced Islam were called Turkmen (Kashghan/ 
DankofF, i, 353, ii, 362; Birum, K. al-Qjamahir, 205; 
Marwazi/Minorsky, 18/29). Why this term, which 
later became an ethnonym associated in particular 
with the Oghuz, developed this specific Muslim col¬ 
oration is unclear. By the late 10th century, as the 
O gh uz union underwent further fragmentation aided, 
no doubt, by the economic and cultural impact of 
the Irano-Muslim cities on the Turkic tribes, Selciik 
(usually transcribed in Arabic as sldjwk. ), son of Tokak 
Temir Yaligh, the sit basju (army commander) of the 
Oghuz Yab gh u (or lUiazar Kaghan) converted to Islam 
and became a “fighter for the faith” against his still 
pagan fellow-tribesmen. Selcuk’s followers were soon 
caught up in the larger contests for power between 
the weakening Samanid state, the Ghaznawid ghulam 
offshoot of the latter and the now emerging Kara- 
khanids. This was the background to the rise of the 
Saldjuk empire [see saldjukids]. 

Somewhat less well known was the Northwestern 
Turkic-speaking Kimek confederation, a union of 
Turkic, Mongolic and perhaps other tribal elements 
located in Western Siberia, north of the Karluk and 
Oghuz unions [see kimak]. This name does not appear 
in the Ttirk-era Orkhon inscriptions. While some Mus¬ 
lim sources refer to their ruler as “king”, the Hudud 
(ed. Sotoodeh, 85, tr. Minorsky, 99-100) accords him 
the imperial title of Kaghan and suggests a govern¬ 
mental structure beyond that of a tribal union (“he 
has eleven lieutenants. . . and the fiefs (tTtndl) are given 
by heritage to the children of the lieutenants”). The 
Kimeks were an important conduit in the fur trade 
with the Islamic lands and their more developed polity 
may derive from their commercial prominence. Among 


the tribes of the Kimek union were the Kipcaks [ q.v. 
and below] who are mentioned in a fragment of a 
mid-8th century Uy gh ur runic inscription (Moyun 
Cur/Selenge or Shine Usu, N4). It has been suggested 
that they are to be identified with the Sir people noted 
in the Orkhon inscriptions and Chinese sources (Klyash- 
torniy, Kipcafd, 153-64). By the 10th century, if not 
earlier, the Kipcak subconfederation was located in 
the western sections of the Kimek state, in the Volga- 
Ural region. The Kimek appear to have remained 
largely pagan, although some “Madjusi”, Manichaean 
and perhaps Buddhist influences are noted (al-IdrisT, 
718-19; Kumekov, Gosudarstvo, 109-12; Arslanova and 
Klyashtorniy, 306-15). 

In the western steppe (Volga-Ural and then Ponto- 
Caspian) zone were the camps of the Peceneg union 
[q.v. and below]. 

In the course of the 11th century, this Turkic tribal 
world underwent considerable change. The Karluk- 
Yaghma-based Karakhanid and Oghuz-derived Saldjuk 
states had emerged, and the Kimek-dominated con¬ 
federation had given way to the now amalgamated 
Kun (Kuman)-Kipcak confederation. The latter appear 
most frequently under the name Kipcak in the Islamic 
sources. In Western Eurasia they were better known 
as the Kumans (Cumans/Comans, or by various loan- 
translations, e.g. Rus. Polovtsi , Arm, kharte§h “pale, sal¬ 
low” and in the region around Kh w arazm as the 
Kangli [q.v]. The Kipcak union, which expanded from 
its core lands in Western Siberia to encompass the 
steppelands from Kh w arazm to the lower Danube, was 
politically much weaker than its predecessor and, while 
remaining a source of pressure on its steppe and 
sedentary neighbours (Rus 5 , the Kh w arazmshah state), 
never created a state. 

By the eve of the Mongol conquests, all the Turkic 
states and tribal confederations of Central Asia were 
in decline and fragmenting. The Cinggisid invasions 
of the early 13th century caused the migration of still 
more Oghuz groupings to the Near and Middle East 
and destroyed the traditional tribal and confedera- 
tional patterns that had been inherited from the Turk 
era. The new imperial dispensation required a Cing- 
gisid ruler and personally dependent armies. The 
Mongol rulers deliberately broke up the large con¬ 
federations, interrupting the process of ethnic consol¬ 
idation and scattering the tribal armies according to 
their empire-wide needs. Thus the tribes of the 
Karakhanid state (e.g. the Karluks) briefly re-appear 
in locally prominent roles only to be eventually dis¬ 
persed over the Cinggisid holdings. Kipcaks saw serv¬ 
ice in China and Inner Asia (and in the Mamluk 
realm) and Uv gh urs. with their literary skills, were to 
be found on the Volga and in the Near East. The 
Kipcaks, most of whom remained in their steppe 
homelands, were, over time, re-organised into the 
armies of the Ulus of Djoci. Their language became 
the lingua franca of Cinggisid Western Eurasia, much 
as it had been before. 

As Cinggisid rule weakened in the 14th century, the 
Turkic nomads became retribalised. The older tribal 
or confederational names (such as Kipcak) resurfaced 
as clan, sub-tribe or tribal component names, while 
newer names, often based on that of a charismatic 
leader, became the political and subsequently ethnic 
names of these groups, e.g. the Ozbeks (< Ozbek, 
r. 712-42/1312-41, the Mongol ruler who assured the 
victory of Islam among the Turkic and Mongol nomads 
of the Ulus of Djoci), Noghays (< Noghay, d. 699/ 
1299, the famous political figure of Western Eurasia), 
etc. The process was furthered by Aksak Temiir/ 
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Timur-i Lang, who savaged the Djocid realm while 
attempting to create a personal army out of the frac¬ 
tious tribal groupings and denomadicising former tribes¬ 
men of the Ulus of Caghatay. Thus tribes or clans 
bearing the names Kipcak and Kangli can be found 
among the Ozbeks, Kazaks, Karakalpaks, Kir gh iz. 
Bashkorts, Altay Turks, Noghays and Crimean Tatars. 
The different Kipcak armies, combined now with East¬ 
ern Turkic and Mongol (Djalayir, Kongkirad, Manghid, 
etc.) elements have produced the Central Asian Turkic 
peoples (noted above) of today, as well as the Karacay- 
Balkars and Kumuks of the North Caucasus. 
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3. The Turks of Western Eurasia and j 
Central Europe. 

Although it is generally believed that the ancient 
homeland of the Turkic peoples was located in 
Southern Siberia and Mongolia, the first clear refer¬ 
ences to Turkic peoples are found in reports dealing 
with Western Eurasia. The expansion and then decline 
of the Hsiung-nu (*Hunnu), an Inner Asian people of 
still undetermined ethno-linguistic affiliations, touched 
off a series of migrations of tribes in the first and 
second centuries A.D. that appear to have brought 
Turkic-speaking tribes to Kazakhstan and the trans- 
Volga region, areas hitherto dominated by Iranian 
nomads. It was here that the peoples known as the 
Khiyon in Sasanid Persia and the Chionitae/ 
Ouvvoi/Hunni (names probably connected to Hsiung- 
nu) of the Greek and Latin authors took form. 
Pressured by the rise of the Jou-jan (Asian Avar) state, 
ca. 350 they began to approach the Volga region and 


by 375 had crossed into the Caspian-Pontic steppe 
zone, subjugating a number of Iranian, Finno-Ugric, 
Germanic, Slavic and other peoples, including, per¬ 
haps, some Turkic groupings that had been driven 
westward before them and made their presence felt 
along the frontiers of Iran and Transcaucasia. The 
language of the European Huns and their relation¬ 
ship to the Asian Huns remain the subject of much 
debate. The Hunnic polity extending from the Pontic 
steppes into Pannonia reached the zenith of its power 
under Attila (d. 453), who raided but never seriously 
threatened the Eastern and Western Roman Empire. 
With his death, the Hunnic union quickly dissolved 
in a revolt of the subject peoples (454). In the after- 
math of the Hunnic collapse we find our first firm 
data on Turkic peoples in this region. Priscus (ed. 
and tr. Blockley, ii, 352-5) reports the migration into 
the Pontic steppe zone and inauguration of diplomatic 
contacts with Constantinople, ca. 463, of the O gh ur 
(= Common Turk, oghuz), Shara Oghur (lapayoupoi) 
and On Oghur tribal groupings, who had been driven 
westward by the Sabirs who were, in turn, pushed to 
the Volga zone by the Asian Avars. These Oghuric 
tribes, speaking a form of Turkic distinct from the 
other Turkic languages and surviving today only in 
Cuvash, were a western grouping of the Ting-ling 
later called T’ieh-le, a confederation, among whose 
eastern tribes were the Tokuz Oghuz [see toghuzghuz] . 
By 480, the Bulghars (< Turk, bulgha- “to stir, con¬ 
fuse, disturb, produce disorder”), who would become 
the most prominent of the Oghuric peoples, were 
already being drawn into the Byzantine diplomatic 
web. They appear to have been closely related to the 
On Oghur, for 8 th, 9th and 10th century Byzantine 
sources (cf. Nicephorus, ed. de Boor, 24; Theophanes, 
ed. de Boer, i, 356; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De 
thematibus, ed. Pertusi, 85) link them. The later Balkan 
Bulghar ruling house would claim Attilid affiliations. 

These and other Oghuric groupings were subju¬ 
gated by the “European Avars”, whose origins and 
relationship to the Inner Asian Avars/Jou-jan and 
Hephthalites (Arab. Haytal [see hayatila] are unclear. 
They had arrived in the Pontic steppes ca. 557 in 
flight from the Turks, had by 568 established con¬ 
tact with Constantinople (Theoph. Sim., ed. de Boor, 
257-8; Procopius, De bello Goth., 84-95, 235-51; Aga- 
thias, ed. Keydall, 176-9, Menander, ed. and tr. 
Blockley, 42-5, 138-9) and were soon (567-8) forced 
to seek refuge, along with some of their Oghuric vas¬ 
sals, in Pannonia from the l urks, who extended their 
hegemony to Western Eurasia (Menander, ed. and tr. 
Blockley, 178-9). Avar predatory raiding combined 
with the steady Slavic pressure on the Byzantine Balkan 
holdings, leading, ultimately, to the Slavicisation of 
much of the region. 

The Western branch of the Tiirk kaghanate estab¬ 
lished here by the Tabghu Kaghan , Ishtemi, brother of 
Bumin, founder of the empire, after a short-lived 
alliance with Sasanid Persia (leading to the crushing 
of the Hephthalites in 557), soon turned to Byzantium 
(568) as relations with Persia soured over commercial 
issues. Tiirk forces in Transcaucasia played an impor¬ 
tant role in Heraclius’s victory over the Sasanids in 
the Perso-Byzantine wars of 605-28. The Eastern 
Ka gh anate. however, weakened by internecine strife, 
the revolt (582) of Tardu, Ishtemi’s son, whose nearly 
successful bid for supreme rule was halted only by 
the revolt of the T’ieh-le ca. 603, succumbed to T’ang 
China in 630. The Western ka gh anate. itself splin¬ 
tering into rival factions (the Tu-lu and Nu-shih-pi), 
which formed the On Ok (“Ten Arrows”) union, fell 
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to the T’ang in 659. This was the background for 
the emergence, ca. 650, of two rival successor ka gh a- 
nates in Western Eurasia: the Khazar one [see khazar] , 
ruled by a dynasty of probable Western Turk (A-shih- 
na) origin, and the Bulghar one which, ca. 635, under 
the leadership of Kubrat and with Byzantine encour¬ 
agement, appears to have freed itself from Avar 
overlordship. The Khazars won the contest for para- 
mountcy, forcing the dispersal of the Bul gh ar tribes. 
One grouping, under Asparukh. fled to the Balkans 
(ca. 679), founding there the Balkan Bulghar state. 
Others fled to Pannonia and Italy. Those tribes that 
remained came under Khazar rule, some of them 
subsequently migrating to the Middle Volga (8th-9th 
century) where they formed the Volga Bul gh ar state 
[see bulghar] . The Balkan Bulghars, in the course of 
the 8th century, were badly buffeted by internal dis¬ 
putes and warfare with Byzantium. They revived in 
the early 9th century and under Krum (d. 814), posed 
a serious threat to Constantinople. According to Ibn 
al-Nadim ( Fihrist , ed. Fliigel, i, 111, tr. Dodge, i, 254), 
the caliph al-Ma’mun sent a lengthy letter to the 
“Burghar” ruler explaining Islam to him. In 864, how¬ 
ever, their Kaghan. Boris (r. 853-88), caught up in 
the Byzantino-Frankish struggle to dominate Slavic 
Central Europe, was forced to convert to Orthodox 
Christianity. Thereafter, the Balkan Bulghars under¬ 
went Slavicisation. 

The Khazars created one of the greatest political 
units of Eurasia, dominating the north-south and east- 
west trade arteries from their capital, Atil/Itil [see 
atil], on the lower Volga. Their political borders 
extended from the North Caucasian steppelands (where 
they had fought the Arabs to a standstill in the course 
of protracted warfare (642-737) for control of the 
Caucasus) to the Middle Volga and from Kiev to the 
Kh w arazmian steppes. From the latter region, a spe¬ 
cial corps of professional soldiers, the Ors/Urus 
(i^j*iN) was recruited, and the chief minister of the 
state was also a Kh w arazmian Muslim. Formed out 
of the westernmost groupings of the Western Turk 
tribal confederations (among whom were Common 
Turkic and Oghuric elements), and including Iranian, 
Finno-Ugric, Palaeo-Caucasian and Slavic peoples, the 
Kjiazar kaghanate was ruled by a dual kingship, the 
senior figure of which, the Kaghan, was a sacralised 
monarch. Open to a variety of religious influences, 
the ruling house and the Khazars per se converted to 
Judaism (Ibn Fadlan, ed. Togan, 45/104; Ibn al-FakTh, 
298). Ibn Rusta, 139, however, limits Judaisation to 
their “supreme chief’ and members of the elite who 
“sympathise with his inclinations”. Al-Mas'udi, Muruaij, 
ed. Pellat, i, 212, who places the conversion in the 
caliphate of Harun al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), also 
localises the Judaised element to the king, his entourage 
and “the Khazars of his tribe”. Islam was particu¬ 
larly prominent in the Khazar cities and Orthodox 
Christianity had adherents in the Crimea and other 
Byzantine-influenced regions. Each religious commu¬ 
nity had its own judges, as did also the pagans (al- 
Mas^dT, op. cit., i, 213; al-Istakhri, 221). 

Khazaria declined in the course of the 9th and 
10th centuries, and in 965, its core lands in the Volga- 
Don region were overrun by the Normano-Slavic Rus’ 
[see rus] in alliance with the Western Oghuz. 

The Volga Bulghars, who had been vassals of the 
Khazars, adopted Islam in the early 10th century, 
leading to the dispatch of a caliphal mission of which 
Ibn Fadlan [q.v .], a participant, has left us a remark¬ 
able account. Volga Bulgharia, a major link in the 
trade of Northern Europe with the Islamic world via 


Kh"arazm, developed a sophisticated and urban- 
centred Islamic culture, while ruling over a complex 
grouping of Oghuric and other Turkic groupings, as 
well as Finno-Ugric peoples. According to Rus’ tra¬ 
dition, they sent a mission to Rus’ in an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to convert Volodimir I (980-1015) to Islam 
(PSRL, i, 840-85). Periodic clashes with Rus’, usually 
over local commercial advantage, had by the early 
13th century led to serious conflict which was halted 
only by the Mongol invasions. The Volga Bul gh ars. 
after offering valiant resistance, became part of the 
Djocid Ulus. Under Cinggisid rule, they were Kip- 
cakicised linguistically, becoming one of the core ele¬ 
ments of the Volga Tatar people. They played an 
important role in the Islamisation of the Djocid realm 
and in the development of Islamic institutions there. 

In the Pontic steppelands, the Khazars were dis¬ 
placed by the Peceneg tribal union [see peCenegs] 
which never formed a state. The Pecenegs raided and 
traded with their neighbours (especially Rus’) and occa¬ 
sionally served as a source of Byzantine pressure on 
the latter. In 1036, however, the Rus’ soundly defeated 
them and the weakened Pecenegs, pressured by the 
O gh uz. drifted off to the Danubian frontiers where 
they were largely concentrated by the 1050s. Here, they 
were in closer contact with the Hungarians whom 
they had evicted from the Pontic steppes in 895. 
Hungarian tradition places Pecenegs in Hungarian 
service as early as the latter half of the 10th century. 
Muslim authors (al-Mas'udi, Murudg, i, 235; Tanblh , 
180; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Beirut, i, 339, Marquart, Streif- 
Ziige , 64 ff.) note the Pecenegs and Hungarians as 
allies in 322/934 in an attack on the Balkans. There 
were Peceneg settlements, often as border guards and 
light cavalry, in Hungary in the course of the 11th 
century. The migration of the Western Oghuz to the 
lower Danube after 1060, defeated by the Kipcaks 
and Rus’ and ravaged by disease, produced more 
chaos in the region. Remnants of these Oghuz, Pece¬ 
negs and other steppe peoples took service with the 
princes of Kiev, forming by the mid-12th century the 
grouping called Cemii klobutsi in Russian. The Pecenegs, 
as their neighbours well knew, were often fickle allies. 
Thus in 1071, Peceneg forces, which had frequently 
raided Imperial lands, helped to relieve the Hungarian 
siege of Byzantine Belgrad. But, in 1073, allied with 
the Oghuz, they raided as far as Constantinople and 
in 1078 joined a Kuman/Klpcak attack on Adrianople. 
In 1087 they inflicted a nearly fatal defeat on the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexis Comnenus. The latter, how¬ 
ever, in 1091, in conjunction with the Kipcaks, broke 
their remaining military power at Levunion. Peceneg 
elements took service with Istvan II of Hungary (1116- 
31), who sought to use them to counterbalance his 
nobles. Toponyms of Peceneg origin (e.g. Besenyo 
“Peceneg”) are to be found in many parts of Hungary. 

The Kuman-Kipcak confederation which supplanted 
the Pecenegs and Western O gh uz as masters of the 
Khwarazmian-Volga-Danubian steppe zone engaged in 
a complicated pattern of relations with their seden¬ 
tary neighbours that involved both predatory raiding, 
alliances (often cemented by marital ties) and profes¬ 
sional, mercenary soldiering. Thus the increasingly 
fragmenting Rus’ princely factions had Kipcak allies 
and foes in their internecine struggles. The decline of 
Rus’, sometimes attributed to Kipcak depredations, 
however, was more the product of Rus’ disunity. The 
Kh w arazmshahs, although bound by marital ties to 
some of their ruling dans (al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, i, 
172), faced similar difficulties. The Georgian royal 
house, however, used its Kipcak kinsmen to fight off 
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the Saldjuks, preserve their national independence and 
become a regional power. Frequently seen as raiders 
in the Balkans, Kipcak military forces played an impor¬ 
tant role in the creation of the Second Bulgarian 
empire (1188-1393). In short, they were able to inte¬ 
grate themselves into the regional political structure, 
exploiting the local weaknesses of often more power¬ 
ful sedentary neighbours while retaining their inde¬ 
pendence. Although some groupings were, in time, 
converted to Islam (around KlTarazm) or Christianity 
(from Rus’, Byzantium, Georgia and Hungary), the 
majority of the Kipcaks remained pagans in the pre- 
Mongol period. 

The Mongol conquest of the Kipcaks, completed j 
in 1238-9, broke up the tribal union and scattered 
various elements throughout the Cinggisid world and 
beyond (see above, 2.). Some 17-20,000 Kipcak fami¬ 
lies, it is estimated, took refuge in Hungary whither, 
in 1239, under their chieftain Koten, they were invited 
by the crown seeking military reinforcements against j 
the Mongols and domestic foes. Suspected of being j 
Mongol spies (since their kinsmen were already under i 
Cinggisid rule), they left Hungary on the eve of the j 
Mongol invasion (spring, 1241), but were induced to j 
return in 1246 by Bela IV and settled strategically j 
around the country, especially in regions that had j 
been devastated by the Mongols. The Hungarian kings j 
attempted to use them as a counterbalance to the ! 
nobility. Kuman-KIpcak influence reached its zenith ! 
under Kun Laszlo (“Laszlo the Cuman”, r. 1272-90), j 
whose mother was a Kipcak. Under growing baro- j 
nial and Church pressure, Laszlo was forced to begin 
the process of converting and sedentarising the pagan 
Kipcaks. This led to a revolt which Laszlo, who had 
been dilatory in carrying out this policy, was com¬ 
pelled to suppress (1280). The “Cuman problem” 
largely subsided after his death, and by the mid-14th I 
century they had been converted and were in the I 
process of assimilation. During the Reformation, many 
Cumans became Calvinists. 

Kipcaks are associated with the origins of Rumanian 
statehood. In the 13th century, the Wallachian and 
Moldavian lands up to the Olt river were called I 
“Cumania”, and Kipcak-derived toponyms are com¬ 
mon (see Lazarescu-Zobian, Cumania , 265-72). The 
14th century Wallachian voevoda, Basaraba, founder 
of the Wallachian state, was of Cuman origin. Kipcaks 
continued to play a significant role in the politics of 
the Second Bulgarian Empire. The Terterid (1280- 
1323) and Sishmanid (1323-98) dynasties which ruled 
Bulgaria until the Ottoman conquest were of Cuman 
origin. Peceneg and Kipcak traces are also found in 
the toponymy of Bulgaria. 
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4. The Turks in the Saldjuk and Ottoman 
periods. 

For these in the Asiatic lands, see alanya; anadolu, 
iii; ASHRAF OGHULLARI; ATABAK; AYDIN-OGHLU; DANISH- 
mendids; denizli; dhu ’l-kadr; eretna; GERMIYAN- 
oghullari; hamId or hamId oghullar!; ildenizids; 

ISFENDIYAR OGHLU; KARAMAN-OGHULLARI; KARAs!; KUBRUS; 
MENGUdEK; MENTESHE OttIULLARi; Ml/lN AL-dIN SULAY- 
MAN PAR WAN A; 'OTOMANLI; RAMADAN OGHULLARi; RUM. 
2; SAHIB ATA OGHULLARi; SALDJUKS; SAL(£IURIDS; SALTUK 
oghullari; sarukhan; shah-i arman; TEKE-OGHULLARI. 

For those in eastern and southeastern Europe, see 
arnawutluk; Balkan; bosna; Bulgaria; dobrudja; 
ikrTtish. Ottoman period; lipka; makadunya; mora; 
sirs; tesalya; dalmatia, in Suppl. 

5. The modern Republic of Turkey ( Turkiye 
Cumhuriyeti ). 

The Republic of Turkey was proclaimed by the 
Great National Assembly ( Biiyuk Millet Me^lisi) in 
Ankara on 29 October 1923. For almost seventy years 
(until 1991) it was the only fully sovereign Turkic 
state in the world. The republic was the product of 
a successful struggle for self-determination waged by 
the Society for the Defence of the National Rights 
of Anatolia and Rumelia (Anatoli Rumili Mudafa e a-i 
Hukuk-u Milliyye LfemHyyeti) between November 1918 
and August 1922. The latter’s success was embodied 
in the Treaty of Lausanne of 24 July 1923, in which 
the victors of 1918 (and losers of 1922) recognised 
the complete independence of Turkey within the 
armistice lines of 30 October 1918 (with the excep¬ 
tion of the oil-rich wilayet or province of Mawsil [</.&.], 
which was awarded to c Irak in 1926 after arbitration 
by the League of Nations). The borders established 
at Lausanne have remained unchanged except for the 
addition of the province of Hatay, the former district 
of Alexandretta (Iskenderun [see iskandarun]), which 
was handed to Turkey by the French mandatory 
power in Syria in 1939. After this addition, the sur¬ 
face within the borders was (and is) 779,452 km 2 . 
Even before the proclamation of the Republic, Ankara, 
the small (pop. 30,000) Anatolian town which had 
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been the headquarters of the resistance, was pro¬ 
claimed the new capital [see ankara], thus replacing 
Istanbul. The population within the new borders was 
very different from that of late-Ottoman Anatolia. At 
13.5 million it was at least 25% smaller, and the 
almost total disappearance of the Greek and Armenian 
communities meant that it was now 98% as opposed 
to 80% Muslim. The majority consisted of Turkish 
speakers, but there were sizeable Kurdish, Arab and 
Circassian minorities, as well as numerous smaller 
communities. Almost a third of the population con¬ 
sisted of immigrants, or direct descendants of immi¬ 
grants, from the Balkans, the Crimea and the Caucasus 
[see muhadjir. 2 ]. 

The exact relationship between the Republic and 
its predecessor, the Ottoman Empire, is problemati¬ 
cal. The independence war had been waged for the 
independence of the Ottoman Muslims who wanted 
to remain attached to the empire, not for a new 
republic. The last sultan, Mehemmed VI [q.v.], had 
fled the country in November 1922, but his cousin 
c Abd al-Medjid had been proclaimed caliph and 
remained so until the abolition of the caliphate and 
the banning of the dynasty in March 1924. The Otto¬ 
man constitution remained in force until April 1924, 
but the Law on Fundamental Organisation ( Te$hklldt-i 
Esasiyye Kanunu) of 1921 already allowed the national 
resistance movement to operate as a de facto republic 
within its framework. Of all the successor-states to the 
empire, Turkey was the only one which inherited its 
central state apparatus and army. It also inherited by 
far the largest part of the Ottoman debt. 

Immediately after the proclamation of the Republic, 
the leader of the Defence of Rights movement, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha (from 1934: Kemal Atatiirk [see ata- 
turk]), was elected its first president. In the period 
1923-6 he established complete control over the polit¬ 
ical system, changing the electoral law, transforming 
the Defence of Rights movement into the People’s 
Party (Khalk Firkasi, from the 1924 Republican People’s 
Party, Djumhuriyyet Khalk Firkasi [q.vf] of which he was 
chairman, and banning all political opposition under 
the Law on the Maintenance of Order (Takrir-i Sukun 
Kanunu), which was passed on 3 March 1925 in the 
aftermath of an Islamist Kurdish insurrection in the 
south-east of the country. In July and August 1926 
all potential competitors for political power, the for¬ 
mer leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress 
(.Ittihad we Terakki Djemi'yyeti [^.z/.]) and most of the 
former leadership of the Defence of Rights movement, 
were purged in trials held after the discovery of a 
plot against Kemal’s life. 

The power monopoly thus established, was used by 
Kemal and his circle (often called “Kemalists”) to 
launch a campaign of reforms to modernise Turkish 
society. Strongly influenced by positivist ideas, the 
Kemalists saw secularisation as a precondition for 
modernisation. The secularisation of the legal system, 
the educational system and the administration had, of 
course, already progressed a great deal since the 
Tanzimat [< q.v .] reforms and, in particular, during the 
second constitutional period, but the Kemalists com¬ 
pleted it with the introduction of secular (Swiss) civil 
law in 1926, the unification of education in 1924 and 
the scrapping of Islam as state religion in 1928. They 
went much further than their predecessors in their 
attempts to secularise society and culture. Partly, the 
secularisation drive took place on a symbolic level. In 
1925, the traditional male headgear was banned and 
replaced with the European hat; the wearing of the 
veil was discouraged. Some measures had a practical 


and a symbolic aspect, such as the introduction of the 
European calendar and dock in 1926 and the replace¬ 
ment of the Arabic with the Latin alphabet in 1928. 
Popular religion was a particular target of the 
Kemalists, with the abolition of dervish orders [see 
tarTka. II. 5] and the dosing down of shrines in 
1926. As a result, the dervish orders went under¬ 
ground until after World War II. Efforts to “Turkify” 
Islam by translating the Kur’an and the call to prayer 
were made, but remained unpopular with the popu¬ 
lation at large. It should be emphasised that Kemalist 
secularisation did not so much mean separation of 
religion and state, as control over religion on the part 
of the state, through the Directorate of Religious 
Affairs (Diyanet Ishleri Bashkanlighi), the direct succes¬ 
sor to the Ottoman office of Sheykh al-Islam [see shaykh 
al-islam. 2]. 

The Kemalists tried to create a popular base for 
their modernising programme through the activities 
of the People’s Party, which, except for six months 
in 1924-5 and three in 1930, was the only legal party 
until 1946; and through the “People’s Homes” (Halk 
Evleri [see khalkevi]), educational centres linked to 
the party, which replaced the older “Turkish Hearths” 
(Turk Odjaklari) in 1932. These efforts were relatively 
successful in the towns, where a Kemalist middle class 
of civil servants, officers, teachers and students came 
into existence, and where middle-class women man¬ 
aged to take an active part in public life for the first 
time. The Kemalist modernisation drive hardly reached 
into the countryside, however, where 80% of the pop¬ 
ulation continued to live. 

The republic was fashioned after the model of the 
European nation-states, and this brought with it an 
intense effort at nation-building on the basis of a 
Turkish identity, which was meant to replace the 
Ottoman, or Muslim one and to submerge linguistic, 
ethnic and religious differences within the country. 
Expression of minority cultures, whose existence was 
officially denied, was strictly forbidden. A new Turkish 
identity was forged witli the help of a nationalist rein¬ 
terpretation of histone with emphasis on the pre- 
Islamic history of the Turks and of linguistic purism, 
which aimed at replacing Arabic and Persian vocab¬ 
ulary with Turkic material. The Turkish Historical 
Society ( Turk Tarih Kurumu ) and the Turkish Linguistic 
Society (Turk Dil Kurumu ), founded in 1931 and 1932 
respectively, carried the government’s message in these 
fields. Until his death in 1938, Atatiirk was person¬ 
ally very much involved in these movements, but 
under his successor, Ismet Inonii (who had already 
been Prime Minister 1923-37), the reform movement 
lost some of its impetus. 

The Kemalist leadership was confronted with im¬ 
mense problems in the economic field. Anatolia had 
been devastated by ten years of almost continuous 
warfare. The agricultural sector recovered relatively 
quickly after 1923, as soon as an adequate supply of 
manpower became available. This was not true for 
commerce and industry, however. The disappearance 
of the Armenians and Greeks meant the loss of almost 
all commercial, financial, managerial and technologi¬ 
cal know-how, as well as of access to international 
trade networks. Until 1930, the Kemalists tried to 
reconstruct the economy with free market policies, 
although the state itself operated a number of monop¬ 
olies taken over from the Ottoman Public Debt 
Administration. At the same time they tried to rear 
a “national bourgeoisie” to take the place of the 
Greeks and Armenians. When the world economic 
crisis struck, the People’s Party decided in 1932 to 
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make “statism” (devletyilik) the basis of economic pol¬ 
icy. This was a form of state capitalism, in which the 
state provided the investments which the private sec¬ 
tor could not provide. At the same time, agriculture, 
which had been hit very hard by the fall of world 
grain prices, was supported by the creation of a state 
buying agency. The state sector grew into the dom¬ 
inant force in the Turkish economy. It also trained 
generations of engineers and managers. In the later 
thirties, the economy gradually recovered, but World 
War II again brought great hardship. 

After YVorld War II, the new hegemonic position 
of the United States (whose support Turkey needed 
badly) and the need to relieve internal pressures com¬ 
bined to persuade Inonu’s government that Turkey 
should move from dictatorship to a degree of demo¬ 
cratic pluralism. Inonii supported the founding of an 
opposition party in 1946, and in the first free and 
fair elections of the republican era, in May 1950, the 
opposition, the Democratic Party (.Demokrat Parti) won 
by a landslide. This party and its successors (the 
Justice Party (.Adalet Partisi) between 1961 and 1980 
and the Motherland Party (Anavatan Partisi ) and True 
Path Party (Dogru Yol Partisi) after 1983) were differ¬ 
ent from the People’s Party in that they were not 
dominated by bureaucrats and (former) officers. They 
were coalitions representing the countryside, small-to- 
medium businesses and the emerging industrial sec¬ 
tor. The dominant figures in this block were Adnan 
Menderes [^.z 1 .] between 1950 and 1960, Suleyman 
Demirel between 1965 and 1980 and again after 1993, 
and Turgut Ozal between 1980 and his death in 
1993. These centre-right mass parties usually com¬ 
manded between 40% and 50% of the vote, while 
Ataturk’s old party, the RPP, and its offshoots (the 
Populist Party (Halkgi Parti), the Social Democrat Party 
(Sosyal Demokrat Parti), the Social Democrat Populist 
Party and the Party of the Democratic Left (Demokrat 
Sol Partisi), all after 1983) polled between 25% and 
40%, thanks in part to the support of Turkey’s Alcvi 
minority. Before 1971, under Inonii, its programme was 
statist and represented the interests of the state bureau¬ 
cracy; after 1971, under its new leader Biilent Ecevit, 
it moved left of centre. 

The Democrats were strong believers in a free mar¬ 
ket economy and they encouraged the private sector. 
With American aid, Turkey witnessed an investment 
boom, primarily in the agricultural sector. Where the 
RPP before 1950 had invested in railways, the DP 
promoted the building of roads and the import of 
trucks and cars. Thanks to the road building pro¬ 
gramme, the villages of Turkey for the first time really 
came into contact with the outside world. This opened 
up new horizons and encouraged mobility. The eco¬ 
nomic policies of the DP were also reckless and un¬ 
coordinated, however, and this led to high inflation and 
economic dislocation in the later fifties. When this 
gave rise to opposition, the government of Menderes 
grew more and more authoritarian. 

Menderes’s successors between 1961 and 1980, mainly 
Suleyman Demirel’s Justice Party, adopted a more 
cautious and planned approach to liberalism. In this 
period, the main economic policy was that of import- 
substitution industrialisation. The government promoted 
the development of oligopolies producing consumer 
goods (usually in the shape of joint ventures with 
European or American firms) in a market shielded 
from foreign competition. This protectionist policy 
also allowed high wages to be paid to the workers 
in the new industries. 

Fierce anti-communism and anti-socialism, primar¬ 


ily inspired by fear of Turkey’s traditional enemy 
Russia, was a feature of all mainstream Turkish par¬ 
ties of the republic. It had been so even when rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union had been excellent (in 
the thirties), but it grew even stronger in the cold war 
environment. Trade unionism was regarded with sus¬ 
picion in this context and suppressed until after World 
War II, when the apolitical trade union confedera¬ 
tion Tiirk-I§ was founded with American support. In 
1967, a number of leftist unions broke away to form 
a rival confederation, DISK From then on, there was 
fierce competition between the two organisations. 

The attitude of the Democrats and their successors 
vis-a-vis unofficial Islam was much more relaxed than 
that of their Kemalist predecessors. They gave room 
for expression of Islamic sentiments in public and 
accepted the support of dervish orders. From the six¬ 
ties onwards, people with a rural background (exem¬ 
plified by Demirel and later Ozal) gradually took over 
political and commercial power and for these, reli¬ 
giosity and modernity were not irreconcilable. Although 
large parts of the secularist intelligentsia, the bureau¬ 
cracy and the army felt threatened by what they saw 
as a “return to Islam”, the basic secularist structures 
of the state remained in place. 

Both the economic policies and the ideological posi¬ 
tion of the Democrats and their successors tended to 
raise suspicions within the army, which regarded itself 
as the keeper of Ataturk’s heritage. Military officers 
intervened in political matters frequently and twice 
took over power themselves. In May 1960, Menderes 
was toppled by a coup by a group of relatively junior 
officers, some of whom had radical ideas about a new 
social order. After the coup, these radicals were side¬ 
lined, however, and there was a quick return to civil¬ 
ian rule. The military had a new constitution drawn 
up, which emphasised separation of powers and in¬ 
creased civil liberties. At the same time, the new con¬ 
stitution gave the military an official say in politics 
through the establishment of the National Security 
Council (Millt Giivenlik Kurulu ), which advised the gov¬ 
ernment on security matters. After 1961, the upper 
hierarchy of the army kept a wary eye both on the 
officer corps (to prevent new coup attempts) and on 
the civil politicians. It repeatedly warned the politi¬ 
cians about the limits to their freedom and power 
and one of these “memoranda”, that of March 1971, 
actually resulted in two years of civil rule under mil¬ 
itary tutelage. During this period, the civil liberties 
enshrined in the constitution were curtailed. 

The most dramatic development of the post-war 
era was the startling growth of the population, which 
began in the fifties when hygienic and medical con¬ 
ditions in the countryside started to improve. The 
population reached its prewar size in the late thirties 
(at about 17 million). It stood at 20.9 million in 1950, 
doubled to 40 million by 1975 and at the time of 
writing stands at about 60 million. Population pres¬ 
sure in the countryside and the attractions of the indus¬ 
trialisation in the cities have combined to bring about 
a massive urbanisation. The population of Istanbul 
grew tenfold between 1950 and 1990. From the early 
sixties onwards, this migration acquired an interna¬ 
tional dimension when Germany, and later other Euro¬ 
pean countries, started to recruit Turkish workers. 
This continued until 1974, when official recruitment 
stopped. The result was the emergence of a Turkish 
community of over 2.5 million within Western Europe. 

From 1974 onwards, Turkey entered a protracted 
economic and political crisis. The oil crisis quadru¬ 
pled Turkey’s energy bill, the attendant economic 
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downturn in Europe led to decreased money trans¬ 
fers from Turkish workers abroad, and Turkish indus¬ 
try and government had trouble finding the hard 
currency to pay for import of industrial raw mate¬ 
rials. Inflation soared and led to large-scale labour 
unrest. The political crisis expressed itself in the in¬ 
ability of the political establishment to create stable 
ruling coalitions, primarily because of unwillingness 
on the part of Demirel and Ecevit to cooperate. Left- 
wing and right-wing terrorists, who had been active 
since the end of the sixties, used the increasing pa¬ 
ralysis of the political system to start an armed ; 
struggle for control of the streets. 

An economic stabilisation package, including aus¬ 
terity measures and a basic reorientation from import- 
substitution industrialisation to export-driven growth, 
was announced in January 1980, but political circum¬ 
stances prevented its implementation. 

After almost a year of preparations, the Turkish 
army took over power in a coup on 12 September 
1980. A junta headed by the chief of the general 
staff, General Kenan Evren, ruthlessly established law 
and order and curtailed political freedom. A new and 
very restrictive constitution, which transferred power 
to the executive and limited civil rights, was enacted 
in 1983. Once order was re-established, the junta 
allowed the economic stabilisation package to be car¬ 
ried out by its architect, Turgut Ozal. The liberali¬ 
sation of the Turkish economy bore fruit with strong, 
export-led growth and a wave of foreign investment 
in the 1980s. Tourism and export earnings replaced 
workers’ remittances as the main source of hard 
currencies. Ozal himself reaped the rewards in polit¬ 
ical terms. His Motherland Party became by far 
the strongest force in the country and he himself 
was Prime Minister (1983-91) and President (1991-3). 
From 1987, the party leaders of the period before 
1980 who had been banned from politics by the 
junta, were allowed to re-enter politics, and a struggle 
between the pre-1980 and post-1980 political elites 
began both on the right (between the Motherland Party 
and Demirel’s True Path Party) and on the left 
(between the Social Democrat Populist Party led by 
Ismet Inonii’s son, Erdal and the Democratic Left 
Party of Ecevit). This fragmentation led to political 
instability, precisely at a time when (from the late 
eighties) the economic and political problems mounted. 

Although the industrial and commercial sector were 
basically strong, economic growth became highly erratic 
and inflation soared again to pre-1980 levels, because 
of the basic imbalances in government finances. These 
were caused by inefficient tax collection, a bloated 
bureaucracy and the slow pace of privatisation in the 
inefficient state economic enterprises. 

The main political problem was that of the polit¬ 
ical and cultural rights of the Kurds. A Marxist Kurd¬ 
ish independence movement, the Kurdistan Workers 
Party (Partiye Karkeran-e Kordestan or PKK) started a 
guerrilla war for Kurdish independence (later changed 
to autonomy) in 1984, which between 1984 and 1996 
cost over 20,000 lives. An army of 250,000 men fought 
the PKK. This further strained Turkey’s state budget. 
The state reacted to the challenge with increasing 
repression and the resulting deterioration in the hu¬ 
man rights situation damaged Turkey’s relations with 
the West. 

The inability of the established parties to solve the 
economic problems and the Kurdish questions, com¬ 
bined with their feuding amongst themselves brought 
to power the Islamists. The Islamist Welfare Party 
(Refah Partisi), which became the largest party in the 


mid-nineties and whose leader Necmettin Erbakan 
took over as Prime Minister in 1996, had its roots 
in the late sixties, w'hen the Islamist movement started 
as a protest of small traders and artisans who felt 
squeezed between the industrial sector and the emerg¬ 
ing labour movement. Erbakan founded the National 
Order Party, later National Salvation Party (Milli 
Selamet Partisi ), in 1970. After 1983 the party re- 
emerged as the Welfare Party, but it was only in the 
nineties that it became more than a party of the con¬ 
servative middle classes in provincial towns and de- 
: veloped into the voice of the poor migrants in the 
big cities. 

The foreign policy of the early Republic was aimed 
at the preservation of the hard-won gains of the 
national independence war. During the twenties and 
thirties, good relations with the Soviet Union (which 
had supported the Kemalists in their independence 
struggle) formed the cornerstone of foreign policy. 
Relations with France and Britain slowly recovered 
from the traumas of World War I and its aftermath. 
From the mid-thirties onwards, the threat of Italian 
expansionism led to a rapprochement with these for¬ 
mer enemies. In 1936 this made possible the con¬ 
clusion of the Montreux Convention, which handed 
back full sovereignty over the straits to Turkey. In 
breach of a defensive alliance concluded with Britain 
and France in 1939, Turkey (whose leaders remem¬ 
bered the disasters World War I had brought upon 
the country) remained neutral during World War II, 
only declaring war on Germany in February 1945. 
After the war, Turkey looked for protection against 
Soviet claims on Turkish territory, which the Ameri¬ 
cans were prepared to give under the “Truman doc¬ 
trine” formulated in 1947. From now on, the main 
trend in Turkish foreign policy was political, economic 
and military integration with the West, expressed in 
membership of NATO in 1952 and associate mem¬ 
bership of the European Economic Community in 
1963, two steps w'hich seemed to seal a century of 
efforts on the part of the Turkish political elite to 
integrate with the West. Over the years, the security 
partnership with the United States grew very close, 
while at the same time the European Community 
became by far Turkey’s most important trading part¬ 
ner. Full membership of the EC (later EU) which was 
the declared aim of the . association agreement, 
remained elusive, however. When Turkey formally 
applied for membership in 1987, it was turned down 
and offered a customs union instead. This union, 
which integrated Turkey’s market with that of the 
EU, but gave it no say in EU decision making, even¬ 
tually took effect from January 1996. 

In the thirties, Turkey became a member of regional 
formations: fear of Bulgarian aggression led to the 
conclusion of the Balkan Pact with Greece, Yugoslavia 
and Romania in 1934. The Saadabad Pact of 1937 
linked Turkey to ‘Irak, Iran and Afghanistan. After 
World War II, however, Turkey was politically rather 
isolated in the regions of which it formed a part. 
Relations with the Arab countries suffered from the 
traumatic heritage of World War I, from Turkey’s 
early support for Israel (it was the first Muslim coun¬ 
try to recognise the Jewish state) and from its emphatic 
membership of the Western bloc. In 1955, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, Great Britain and Nurl al-Sa‘id’s ‘Irak 
concluded a defensive alliance, the Baghdad Pact, but 
the rising tide of “Arab socialism” after the Suez cri¬ 
sis of 1956 further isolated Turkey. Relations with the 
Arab world remained cool, even after economic ties 
blossomed in the early eighties. The establishment of 
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the Islamic Republic in Iran on the one hand was 
frightening to Turkey, but on the other it gave Turkey 
the chance to replace Iran as the United States’s fore¬ 
most ally in the “northern tier” of the Middle East. 

Turkey’s relations in the Balkans and Black Sea 
region were determined by the cold war, in which 
Turkey was the foremost NATO bastion. The rela¬ 
tionship with the NATO ally Greece after 1955 was 
marred by the Cyprus problem. In 1964 Turkey came 
very close to invading the island to protect the rights 
of the Turkish minority; in 1974 it actually invaded 
and occupied nearly 40% of the island. 

In the nineties, the whole picture changed because 
of the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact. On the one hand, this meant that Turkey lost 
its position as an anti-communist bulwark, but on the 
other that it regained its room for manoeuvre. The 
emergence of five new Turkic republics in Central- 
Asia created new possibilities, even when early expec¬ 
tations that Turkey could fill the political “vacuum” 
left by Moscow turned out to be vastly exaggerated. 

In 1991 Turkey itself took the initiative for the found¬ 
ing of the “Black Sea Economic Cooperation Council” 
and it developed good relations with Bulgaria, Mace¬ 
donia, the Ukraine and Russia. 

Bibliography: A bibliography of the history of 
the republic with any claim to provide adequate 
coverage, should include at least seventy titles— 
clearly an impossibility within the framework of a 
short article such as this. But there exist a num¬ 
ber of historical overviews with bibliographies 
which constitute excellent starting points for further 
reading and research: B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modem Turkey , London 1961, 1968; S.J. Shaw and 
Ezel Kural-Shaw, A his toy of the Ottoman Empire and 
modem Turkey, ii, Reform, revolution and republic. The 
rise of modem Turkey , 1808-1975, Cambridge 1977; j 
G. Lewis, Modern Turkey , London 1955 and many 
subsequent editions; R. Davison, Turkey. A short his- 
toiy , New York 1968, Huntington 1988; Feroz 
Ahmad, The making of modem Turkey , London 1993; 
and E.J. Ztircher, Turkey. A modem history , London 
1993, 1997. (E.J. Zurcher) 

6 . The Turks outside Turkey to 1860. 

See for these, bashdjirt; Bukhara: giray; kashkay; 

kazak; kazAn; khaladj: khiwa; khokand; kirgiz; 
kipcak; kjrim; kungrat; mangit; mangits; noghay; 
ozbeg; shibanids; sibIr; Turkmen. 

7. The Turks outside Turkey from the late 
19th century to the present. 

The presence of Turks or Turkish-speaking groups 
in Southeastern Europe is largely due to the Ottoman 
expansion and subsequent colonisation or assimilation 
of previous populations; a difficulty arises over defin¬ 
ition, since in the Balkans there is a tendency, both 
etic and emic, to regard all Muslims as Turks, regard¬ 
less of their language, to the extent of ignoring their 
real ethnic origin. A sense of nationality based on 
religion is thus dominant. At the same time, there 
are some groups which are Turkic in both language 
and ethnic origin. In certain cases the local designa¬ 
tion of these two overlaps. Some religiously-defined 
groups remain as a result of flight or expulsion from 
the mainland of Anatolia. In the case of territories 
close to Turkey, such as ‘Irak, Syria, and Adharbav- 
djan, Turks remain either as elements of the Turkmen 
expansion which did not coalesce with the main body 
in Anatolia, or as tribes which were removed by the 
Ottomans from Anatolia and resettled to countervail 
Arab dissidence on marches from which Turkey has 
subsequently withdrawn [for these see Turkmen; 


yoruk]. All of these groups are represented in the 
immigrant population of Turkey [see muhadjir. 2]. 

The Karaim (Karay, pi. Karaylar) [see Karaites], 
the group of ethnic Turks settled furthest west, are non- 
Talmudic Jews in religion, speaking a modern Comanic 
language. They now occupy three areas in Lithuania 
around Panevezys, Trakai (Troki) and Vilnius, and two 
in the Ukraine around Halicz (Galic) on the Dniestr 
and Luck (Lutsk). Although they are first mentioned 
by Rabbi Petachia of Regensburg between Kiev and 
the Crimea in 1175, and they continued to live mainly 
in the south of Crimea, their origin is obscure. At¬ 
tempts to link them with the Jewish Khazars have 
failed to produce conclusive evidence. In the 8th/14th 
century 483 families are said to have moved to greater 
Lithuania. In the 20th century some dispersed to War¬ 
saw, St. Petersburg and Moscow. Parts of the popu¬ 
lation which remained in the Crimea were linguistically 
assimilated to the Crimean Tatars: they survived both 
| the Nazi occupation, by arguing that they were eth¬ 
nic Turks, and the Soviet deportation of Tatars. In 
1970, 2,596 lived in the Crimea, and 1,975 elsewhere 
in the USSR. About 300 live near Yevpatoria on the 
west coast. Some emigrated to Istanbul where their 
community gave its name to Karakoy. Their rabbi¬ 
nical co-religionists, the Kirimcak, who lived in the 
Crimea around Karasubazar and Feodosiya, were pos¬ 
sibly descendants of the Khazars: their Turkish is said 
variously to have been assimilated to Crimean Tatar 
and to differ from both that and Karaim. Although 
declining in numbers, there were still 6,383 in 1926, 
of whom 4,728 declared their own language as their 
mother tongue. They were nearly exterminated by the 
Nazis, though 1,800 survived and in 1979 were scat¬ 
tered throughout the former Soviet Union, with a few 
hundred in New York. 

In former Yugoslavia, Muslims speaking Serbo- 
Croat, like the majority of Bosnians ( Boynak ) and the 
Muslims of Herzegovina (Hersek) [see bosna; hersek], 
as^ well as those from Southern Serbia and Macedonia 
(Citak, pi. Citaci) speaking either Serbo-Croat, Mace¬ 
donian or Albanian, are largely of South Slavonic 
stock converted to Islam under the Ottomans from the 
9th/15th century onwards, from both peasants and 
nobility, though some ethnic Turks have been assim¬ 
ilated among them. The converted peasantry of Bosnia, 
dubbed Potur (< Serb. Cr. po-turciti = Turkicised), 
retained some Christian practices in their religion. 
Such converts appear to have been accorded an inter¬ 
mediate status between dhimmx [q.v^\ and full Muslims 
(Menage, op. cit., 209), at least in the earlier phase 
of the Empire ca. 1500. These largely autochthonous 
groups can be distinguished from immigrant Turkic 
elements of the population, mainly in the south of the 
country, who have retained both their identity and 
their language, like Citak from Kosovo or Macedonia, 
who gain further definition from their adherence to 
the Bektashi tanka [see bektashiyya] . Serbian Muslims 
were known to the neighbouring Christian population 
in West Macedonia as Torbes (pi. Torbesi) or Poturi, 
and occasionally as Kurki. Torbesi in the Reka region 
of Serbia were known as Gorani. In 1921 the census 
showed 150,139 Turks, and in 1953 254,000, of whom 
200,000 were in Macedonia and 53,000 in Serbia. 
Between 1923-60, 269,101 Muslims left for Turkey. 
By 1984 the number of Turkish-speakers was ca. 
130,000, forming nearly 7% of the population in 
Macedonia and 1% in Kosovo: they primarily inhab¬ 
ited towns, and formed a substantial part of the 
citizenry in Prizren, Skopje, Gostivar, Debar, Struga, 
Ohrid (Okhrf). Krusevo, Titov Veles, Stip and others, 
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mainly working as craftsmen. Peasantry lived in the 
valley of Vardar and eastern Macedonia around 
Radovis, Although the Turkish-speaking population of 
western Macedonia was depleted by the exodus of 
1955-6, it has been replaced by Albanian Muslims. 
Around Gostivar a remarkable interaction of languages 
has taken place (Jasar-Nasteva, op. cit.). At Prizren the 
Sinaniyye, Kadiriyye, Khalwetiyye and Melamf tunuk 
are represented, and notably the Rifa c iyye; at Ohrid 
the Hayatfs maintain a tekke as an important centre. 
In the Strumica region of southern Macedonia, Citak 
was used to designate a settled farming population of 
Turkish-speaking Slavonic Muslims in distinction to 
the ethnically Turkish Yoruk pastoralists. A distinct 
group of these Citak in Svidovica, Banjsko, and Mak- 
rijevo, on the northern slopes of Mt. Belasica, as also 
at Zleovo in Radoviste, was BektashT, with records 
dating back to the l Oth/16th century: they, too, pre¬ 
served observances from their former Orthodox belief. 
Like others in the region they particularly revered 
Sari Saltuk Dede [g.v.]. The prevalence of this order 
here and in Albania can be explained by the absence 
of central Ottoman authority, especially in Albania, 
after it was banned, and the Janissaries disposed of, 
in 1241/1826 [see YEflidERi]. The nearest large centre 
for the Svidovica Bekta§is was at Maya Dag across 
the border from Gevgeli (Gevgelija), though the main 
tekke for the region was to the north at Stip. There are 
also KhalwetT and MelamT dervishes in the same area. 

An immigrant population of Turkish-speaking 
Yoruk and Turkmen [g.vv.], transferred after the 
conquest of Rumeli, was established as a militia to keep 
the peace as well as for the benefits of their pasto¬ 
ral economy: thus Kara Timurtash Pasha moved nomads 
from Saruhan to Serez, Ertughrul, son of Bayezid I, 
took nomads from Menemen to Filibe (Plovdiv), and 
LiitfT Pasha relates how many Turkmen tribes were 
taken from West Anatolia to Rumeli. In particular, 
they were established in the east of the eyalet of Selanik 
and the part of Uskiip eyalet (Skopje) to its north. 
Their importance was recognised in special legislation 
in the Selanik yoriikler kanunnamesi (see Truhelka, op. cit). 
Although their descendants (Juruci, Koniarides) have 
largely withdrawn to Turkish Thrace or Anatolia in 
the migrations of 1923 or 1950-58, a few hundred 
remain in a handful of villages on Mt. Plackovica in 
Macedonia, still working as tented shepherds (see Egge- 
ling, op. cit.), with a dialect closer to that of Anatolian 
Yoruk than West-Rumelian Turkish. As late as 1976 
they still formed a distinct ethnos of former nomads 
in the Strumica region, where a group of villages on 
the southern slopes of Mt. Ograzden was known as 
Yoriikluk, and in two villages on Mt. Belasica on the 
Macedonian-Greek-Bulgarian frontier, within the 
Doiran group (see Filipovic, op. cit). Yoruk were estab¬ 
lished as far south as Larisa in Thessaly, and in the 
Rhodope and Balkan ranges to the north, with the 
seats of their beys in mountainous localities such as 
Thessalonika, Plovdiv and Yambol. 

Following the Ottoman occupation of Bulgaria 
[< g.v .] from 795/1393, Turkish settlers were established 
in the eastern plains northward to the Dobrudja, where 
they rapidly became the majority, spreading up the 
Maritsa valley to Plovdiv, and the Danube to Vidin: 
immigration reached a maximum in the 12th/18th 
century. Extensive conversion of the local population 
took place in the 1 Oth-11th/16th-17th centuries. In 
addition, some 100,000 Tatars were settled in Bulgaria 
after the Crimean War. There had been about 600,000 
Muslims of Turkish origin, and a further 200,000 
converted Slavs before World War II, or 683,000 and 


123,000 respectively, with 10,000 Tatars and Gagauz 
in 1950. Despite the very large numbers involved 
in the population exchange of 1925-28 and the sub¬ 
sequent expulsion of 1950-8, amounting in all to 
374,478 from 1923-60, there were still 650,000 reg¬ 
istered Turks spread widely over the country in 1965, 
concentrated most densely in the Rhodope massif. 
The attempts at forced assimilation in 1983-5, when 
with ca. 700,000 they formed 10% of the total popula¬ 
tion, culminated in the expulsion of 300,000 in 1989. 
Many of these returned once the government had 
fallen and conditions had eased. The term Pomak [g.v.] 
was used by their Christian compatriots for mainly 
Bulgarian-speaking Muslims of Slavonic origin, though 
some claimed Turkish ancestry, and called themselves 
Turci (Lory, op. cit., 101): these lived principally in the 
Rhodope, and the mountains of eastern Macedonia 
around the Struma. Until the Turko-Russian War of 
1293/1877, there were 100,000 more in 60 villages 
to the north of the Balkan massif in the Danube 
region west of Lovec and Pleven, of whom 5,000 
remained in 1985. They began to leave the Rhodope 
after the revolution of 1302/1885. Akhriyan ~ agaryan, 
a term documented from 835/1432, and shown by 
Menage (op. cit, 1969) to be derived from mediaeval 
Greek ’agannos, “Hagarene > Muslim”, was adopted as 
a self-designation by the Muslim Bulgarians living in 
the central Rhodope between Nevrokop and Pazardzik, 
around the upper Arda and Kricim rivers. Although, 
like Potur, adopted by the Ottoman authorities to 
describe somewhat dubious converts in the Balkans 
in a pejorative sense, it fell out of use, to survive 
only as a specifically Rumelian term. Citak (= “coarse”) 
is used etically for village Turks in general, though 
they call themselves Turk. An alternative, Gad^al, was 
used less often, but also pejoratively: the Bulgars of 
Sumen and Razgrad referred to all Turkish villagers 
as Ga#al or Citak, whereas the Turks of Deliorman, 
calling themselves Turk or Tahtakiilah, called the 
Dobrudja Turks Gacal (see Bobcev 1940, 138-9). 

Substantial immigration of Ale vis has led to the 
usual polarisation of the Muslim population, reflected 
in the terminology, though they did not necessarily 
live in separate villages. The Sunni population of 
Deliorman called itself Turk while referring to the 
Alevi among them as Kizilba§, which they accepted, 
with Alevi and Aliyan as alternatives (ibid., 139, 143-4). 
These Alevis are centred particularly around Dulovo 
(Ak Kadmlar). Amuca is another designation applied 
to Alevis who formerly lived in the villages of Beloren, 
Gaipler, Ahmedler, Top^ular and Kara Abalar, east 
of the Tundja and south of Burgas in the coastal 
area near the Turkish frontier, later expanding to 
found Dikence, Bokluca and Giinduzlu. They are 
claimed by Salci (op. cit.) to be descendants of fol¬ 
lowers of Sheykh Bedr iil-Din [see badr al-din] who 
survived his overthrow in 1420: their location sup¬ 
ports this possibility. Most are now resettled in Turkey 
near Kirklareli, where in 1943 they numbered 15,000 
in 25 villages, and where they were locally identified 
as Kizilba§. 

Gagauz [q.v] are represented in Bulgaria by about 
5,000, mosdy in distinct villages in the Dobrudja, and 
Deliorman, but partly in and around the towns of 
Varna, Kavama, Balcik, Yambol and Topolovgrad: 
they appear to be pre-Ottoman Turkic immigrants 
converted to Orthodox Christianity. Their language, 
although closest to the Turkish of northeast Bulgaria, 
is heavily influenced by Slavonic, Romance, and Greek 
intrusions. They perceive the Turks of Deliorman as 
closely related, calling them Amuca. A substantial emi- 
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gration to Bessarabia occured between 1750-1846, as 
a result oflocal oppression (Hoppe, op. cit. y 1957, 127, 
131) and especially 1807-12 as the region was ceded 
to Russia. The majority, 138,000 in 1979, still live 
there (now Moldavia), with others in the adjacent dis¬ 
trict of Odessa in the Ukraine, and a few in Central 
Asia. Some remain in the Romanian Dobrudja and 
at Ia§i. They are also found at Edirne and in small 
settlements near Alexandroupolis. 

In Greece, the term Turk included such minorities 
as Vallachades, Karadjiovalides (Muslim Meglen-Vlachs), 
and Surguf , besides Sunni Turkish settlers and Koniarides 
(Yoruk). Vardarians (Oghuz, Pecenegs, Kumans) had 
already founded colonies in Macedonia and Thrace 
from 457/1065 under Byzantine rule. The Muslim 
population grew under the Ottoman administration 
from 795/1393, augmented by local converts, until it 
reached one-third of the total by 1800. Despite exten¬ 
sive massacres of Muslims during the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, 1,400,000 (25.2%) still remained Muslim a 
century later in 1920. In 1922, the population ex¬ 
change was arranged on the basis of religion rather 
than race: between 1923-60, 407,788 left for Turkey, 
61% in 1923-33. Thereafter, Muslims continued to 
live in three areas: Rhodes and Chios, which were 
then Italian, Western Thrace and Epeiros, which had 
a large Albanian community until 36,000 were mas¬ 
sacred in 1945. Their total number has remained 
relatively constant, at 134,722 (1.8%) in 1940, and 
130,000 in 1971 (1.5%). Of those who remained in 
1971, 70,000 Turks lived in Thrace, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Xanthf, Komotfne, and Alexan- 
droupolis (= Iske^e, Giimulcine, Dedeaga^), and 10,000 
in the Aegean (Rhodes and Kos/Istankoy); 20,000 
Pomaks were on the Bulgarian border (Rhodope, 
Xanthf) in Thrace and 10,000 in Greek Macedonia; 
8,000 Albanians stayed on in Epeiros and 2,000 in 
Athens; a remnant of 2,000 others (Vlachs and Gypsies) 
is found in Thrace, with 8,000 (mainly new Egyptian 
Arab immigrants) in Athens. In Crete [see ifoutish], 
which became Ottoman by 1080/1669, the Muslim 
population declined from 91,000 (70%) in 1836 to 
27,852 (8.3%) in 1921: these left for the Turkish coast, 
Libya and Egypt in 1923. In Western Thrace, con¬ 
quered by Greece in 1919, Muslim Turks between the 
Rivers Evros or Maritsa and Nestos were exempted from 
the exchange to compensate for the Greek community 
and Patriarchate remaining in Istanbul. Although the 
Turks constitute the only minority officially recognised 
in Greece, their guaranteed rights, ranging from inher¬ 
itance to political representation and the maintenance 
of mosques, have been subject to considerable inter¬ 
ference, and non-Muslims have been settled in con¬ 
fiscated lands, so that many emigrated (6,000 during 
the Cyprus crisis in 1974-5), and their presence fell 
to 27.2% in 1971. Popular demonstrations of hostility 
towards them in 1996-7 appear to have been con¬ 
doned. Of the Vallachades , Greek-speaking Muslims in 
southwest Macedonia (Grevena) and Thessaly, some 
can now be found in Central Anatolia (see Svanberg, 
op. cit ., 1980). The Meglen-Vlachs, converts to Islam 
in the 12th/18th century, were also unable to remain 
after World War I, and withdrew to Eastern Thrace 
or Anatolia. The Surguf an Orthodox Christian group 
in southeastern Macedonia, bilingual in Turkish and 
Greek, were claimed to have entered the Balkan penin¬ 
sula before the Ottoman conquest, possibly as a rem¬ 
nant of the Romans [^.».]; in 1913 they were said to 
number 4,500 (see Meinhard 1899; Cvijic 1913, 115; 
Weigand 1924, 82). Gagauz in Greek Macedonia, in 
and around Neazichni (formerly Zeljahovo) numbered 


about 4,000 in 1900, over eight villages. Today they 
are said to number 10,000, still identifiable as a dis¬ 
tinct group and still speaking Turkish. 

The Dobrudja (Dobrogea) plateau south of the 
Danube delta was first settled by Turks in ca. 662/ 
1263-4, when Turkmen from Anatolia led by Sari 
Saltuk arrived with Byzantine acquiescence. Tatars en¬ 
tered it in the 8th/14th century as Batu’s Horde dis¬ 
integrated, followed by further contingents sent there 
by the Ottomans in the 14th-16th centuries. Some of 
the Horde’s largest offshoot, the No gh av \q.v .] joined 
them in the 11th/17th century, after losing the east¬ 
ern part of their territory to the Kalmak, while further 
Anatolian Turks were brought there to complete the 
! colonisation. As the Ottoman protectorate of the Pontic 
I Steppe collapsed in 1773-4, and the Russians expanded 
j southward, both the No gh av and the Crimean Tatars 
! beyond them [see kjrim] began to emigrate to Otto- 
j man territory, and especially Dobrudja. The Ottomans 
! recorded the arrival of 300,000 in the seven years 
! following the annexation of the Crimea in 1783. A 
further exodus took place after the Crimean War 
(1853-6), and another from the West Caspian Steppe 
in 1859-64 during the Russian conquest of the Cau¬ 
casus. The Dobrudja thus became the only European 
region of the Empire with an almost entirely Turko- 
Tatar population: the exceptions were Romanian vil¬ 
lages on the Volga, and a few of Vlachs. The Turks 
tended to live in towns, whereas the Tatars remained 
rural. Finally, an influx of 20,000 Circassians settled in 
the north in 1866. The Turko-Russian War of 1293/ 
1877-8 caused 80-90,000 Turks and Tatars to leave 
for Turkey and Bulgaria; the Circassians were removed 
to Anatolia, or to found protective settlements on the 
marches of Palestine and the pilgrimage route. By 
1880 the total Turko-Tatar population was estimated 
at 48,100. From 1878 new Romanian legislation, in¬ 
cluding sequestration of land, led to substantial move¬ 
ment of Turks into the countryside; despite this they 
were subjected for some thirty years to relentless restric¬ 
tions intended to Romanise the region. In 1900 a 
total of 43,740 Muslims lived in Romania as a whole. 
In 1911 the Dobrudja population had declined to 
10,836 Turks and 25,086 Tatars, and by 1930 these 
formed only 21.2% of the total, which by then included 
the southern part annexed from Bulgaria. In 1934-8, 
80,092 Muslims left Romania for Turkey including 
37,000 from Dobrudja, in connection with the 
exchange agreement of 1936. In all, 121,351 left 
between 1923-60. Among them were almost all the 
Alevis of northern Dobrudja, who were Qelebi BektashTs: 
in the south (Deliorman), which in 1940 reverted to 
Bulgaria, they continued to flourish. The official fig¬ 
ures for 1977 showing 23,303 Turks and 23,107 Tatars 
in Romania are regarded as unreliable. The propor¬ 
tions of the two have fluctuated throughout this cen¬ 
tury, but at present the Tatars are in the majority: 
they still tend not to mix. Both are concentrated in 
the provinces of Constanta and Tulcea, but some are 
found as far north as Ia§i. In 1980 the state-appointed 
mufti and his staff were all Tatars, perhaps with the 
intention of dividing the Muslim community by alien¬ 
ating the Turks. In the 1980s some 5-6,000 Tatars, 
most of them of Crimean origin, remained in the 
Bulgarian Dobrudja, about a fifth still speaking No gh ay. 

About 2,000 Tatars from Belorussia live in 
Poland mainly around Bialystok, but they no longer 
speak their language. Mi$ar Tatars, a group of 
mixed Turkic and Finno-Ugric origin formed in the 
8th-9th/14th-15th centuries, came to Finland from 
the Nizniy-Novgorod region of Russia after the 1918 
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revolution: some 1,000 live there, mainly in Helsinki, 
Tampere and Turku, where they retain their Sunni 
religion and culture. Others emigrated to Stockholm. 

Bibliography : For general reviews of the 
Balkan populations, see F. Meinhard, Bruchstiicke 
aus dem Volkermosaik der Balkanhalbinsel, in Deutsche 
Rundschau fur Geographic und Statistik, xxi (1899); 
J. Cvijic, Die ethnographische Abgrenzung der Volker auf 
der Balkanhalbinsel, in Petermanns geographische Mitteilun- 
gen, lix (1913); G. Weigand, Ethnographic von Makedonien, 
Leipzig 1924; Rechid Safvet Atabinen, Les apports 
turcs dans le peuplement et la civilisation de TEurope ori- 
entale, Istanbul 1952; R. Grulich, Turkophone Minder- 
heiten in Europa, in Materialia Turcica, ii (1976), 94-7; 
I. Svanberg, Turlfolk i Europa , in Orientaliska studier, 
xxxiii-xxxiv (1978), 2-19; idem, The Turkish-speaking 
ethnic groups in Europe , in Europa Ethnica y xli 2 (1984), 
65-73 (useful guide). For the USSR, see S. Akiner, 
Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union , London 1983 (incl. 
appendix on non-Muslim Turkic peoples); Antonina 
Zeljaskova, Resprostranenie na Isljam v zapadnobalkan- 
skie zemi po osmaskata vlast, XV-XVIII vek y Sofia 1990. 
For Muhadjirs generally, see P.A. Andrews, 
Ethnic groups in the Republic of Turkey , Wiesbaden 
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Karaim, see Karaites, Bibl., and also S. Szyszman, 
Die Karaer in Ost-Mitteleuropa y in Jyitschrift fur 
Ostforschung, vi (1957), 24-54; idem, Le Karaisme: ses 
doctrines et son histoire, Lausanne 1980; A. Frostig, 
Jiir Ethnogenese und Geschichte der Karaer in Polen y in 
Anthropos, lxxv (1980), 25-48. For the Kirim^ak, 
see R. Loewenthal, The extinction of the Krimchaks in 
World War II, in American Slavic and East European 
Review, x (1951), 130-6. For former Yugoslavia, 
see K. Magnusson, Migration, nation, kultur: Jugoslavien. 
Uppsala multiethnic papers 2, Uppsala 1984 (bibl. on 
minorities); G. Elezovic, Citaci, in Srpski knjizevni glas- 
nik, xxviii (1929), 610-15; Die Gliederung der Bevolkerung 
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sion nach den unverbffentlichten Angaben der ^ahlung von 
1931, Vienna 1943 (415 pp. of tables); M.S. Filipovic, 
The Bektashi in the district of Strumica, in Man, i (1954), 
10-3; O. Jasar-Nasteva, Bilinguitat bei der tiirkischen 
Bevolkerung in der Gegend von Gostivar, in Jeitschrift fur 
Balkanologie, viii (1971-2), 57-83; G. Palikruseva, Con¬ 
sequences ethniques de Tislamisation des Miacs en Macedoine, 
in Universitas Comeniana Bratislavensis Facultas Philoso- 
phica, Ethnologia slavica, v (1973), 37-47; Grulich, Die 
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Sofia , i (1942), 561-66; I. Gok^en, XIX asirda Make- 
donya Yoriik folkloru i-xvii, in Turk folklor araffrmalan, 
ii/1/17-v/3/52 (1950-3); J. Trifunoski, O ranjjemjuruc- 
kom stanovnistvu u Gomjoj Pcinji, in Glasnik Etnografskog 
Instituta SAX, iv-vi (1957), 337-42 (ancient Yoriik 
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Stipskog narodnog muzeja, iii (1964) (more recent data 
for eastern Macedonia); G. Hazai, Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
der tiirkischen Mundarten Makedoniens, in RO, xxiii/2 
(1960), 83-100; W.J. Eggeling, Nomaden in Jugosla¬ 
wien, in Digest des Ostens, xix/5 (1976), 39-42. For 
Bulgaria, see A. Tanoglu, The recent emigration of 
the Bulgarian Turks , in Review of the Geographical Institute 
of tbe University of Istanbul, ii (1955), 3-35 (useful map 


of distribution in Bulgaria 1950-1); E.M. Hoppe, 
Neuland Deli Orman, in Der Mohammedanerfreund, i/vii 
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Ulku, xvi/93 (1940), 135-44; V.L. Said, Trakyada 
Turk kabileleri. I. Amuca kabilesi, in Turk amaci, ii 
(1943), 311-5; HJ. Kissling, Line merkwiirdige Volks¬ 
gruppe im bulgarisch-tiirkischen Grenzgebiet, in Miinchener 
Beitrage zw Slavenkunde. Festgabe fur P. Diels, Verof- 
fentlichung des Osteuropa-Institutes Miinchen, iv 
(1953), 236-40 (Amuca); H.L. Kostanick, Turkish 
resettlement of Bulgarian Turks 1950-1953 , Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1957 (good background); V.L. Menage, 
On the Ottoman word ahriyan!ahiryan, in Archivum otto- 
manicum , i (1969), 197-212; I. Georgoff, Ethnic minori¬ 
ties in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, in G. Klein 
and M.J. Reban (eds.), The politics of ethnicity in 
Eastern Europe , Boulder, Col. 1981, 49-84; B. Lory, 
Une communaute musulmane oubliee: les Pomaks de Lovec, 
in Turcica, xix (1987), 95-117 (map); Ivanicka Geor- 
gieva, Balgarskite aliani, Sofia 1991; Y. Konstantinov, 
“Nation-state” and “ Minority” types of discourse .. ., in 
Innovation in Social Science Research, v/3 (1992), 75-89; 
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Bulgaria) 1479-1873, in Anatolica, xvii (1991), 1-29; 
idem, La diffusion de TIslam dans les campagnes bulgares 
a I’epoque ottomane (XV e -XIX e s.), in D. Panzac (ed.), 
Les Balkans a I’epoque ottomane, Aix-en-Provence 1993, 
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Finno-Ougrienne, vi (1933), 51-66; Hoppe, Die tiirkischen 
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37; Grulich, Die Gagausen, in Jahrbuch der Dobrudscha- 
Deutschen, xxi (1976), 42-6; K.H. Karpat, Gagauzlann 
tarihi menffi iizerine ve folklorundan pargalar, in I. Ulus- 
lararasi Turk Folklor Kongresi bildirileri, i, 1976, 162-77. 
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de la dynastie Seldjouk en Macedoine, in Echos d’Orient, xxx 
(1934), 409-12; I. Svanberg, Greek-speaking Moslems 
in Central Anatolia, in Europa Ethnica, xxxvii (1980), 
207-8; M.A. Kettani, Muslims in southern Europe, in 
Jnal. of the Institute of Muslim minority affairs , i/2 and 
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munaute musulmane de Grece (Rhodes et Kos ), in Turcica, 
vii/1 (1976), 58-9; Grulich, Die tiirkische Minderheit 
in Griechenland , in Materialia Turcica, iii (1977), 83-8; 
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(ed.), De Turcicis aliisque rebus. Commentarii Henry Hofman 
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N. P. Comnene, La Dobrogea (Dobroudja), Lausanne- 
Paris 1918 (ten ethnographic maps); M.H. Faztl, 
Dobruca ve Tiirkler, Constanta 1940 (2nd. edn. cur¬ 
tailed, under name of M.H. Ulkiisal, Ankara 1966 
(seminal); P. Wittek, Yazicioglu c Ali on the Christian Turks 
of the Dobrudja, in BSOAS , xiv/3 (1952), 639-68 (Turk¬ 
men immigration of 1263-4); Grulich, Die Turken in 
Rumanien, in Materialia Turcica, i (1975), 107 fF.; M.V. 
Yurtsever, Die Tataren und die ottomanischen Turken in 
der Dobrudscha, in Jahrbuch der Dobrudschadeutschen, xxi 
(1976); F. de Jong, The Turks and Tatars in Romania, 
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data on movement). For the Tatars in Do- 
brudja, see also M. Penkov, A bulgariax “ tatarok ”, 
in Ethnographic lxxiv (1963), 418-34; L.P. Marcu, 
The Tartar patriarchal community in the Dobrudja and its 
disintegration, in Revue des etudes sud-est-europeennes , v 
(1967), 501-42. For the Tatars in Poland, see 
M. Konopacki, Les musulmans en Pologne , in REI, 
xxxvi (1968), 115-30. For Tatars in Finland, see 
B. Fares, Notes sur la communaute musulmane en Finlande , 
in ibid. , iii (1934), 1-8. For labour migrants and 
recent refugees, see S. de Tapia (ed.), Turcs 
d’Europe. . . et d’ailleurs. Les annales de Vautre Islam, iii, j 
Paris 1995. (P.A. Andrews) | 

II. Languages. 

(i) Introduction 

(ii) Genetic position 

(iii) Structural features 

(iv) Turkic languages in the past 

(v) Turkic languages today 

(i) Introduction | 

The family of the genetically-related Turkic lan- j 
guages is represented today by about 120 million | 
speakers and 21 literary idioms. The first written evi- 
dence (8th century) belongs to a people which emerged ! 
in the 6th century under the name Turk w'hich, due 
to certain historical circumstances, has become the 
name of the entire language family. The hypothesis 
that these peoples and languages originate from areas 
close to Inner Asia is strongly supported by certain | 
linguistic evidence. 

The spread of Turkic languages also demonstrates | 
the important role that these peoples played in the ! 
historical development of Eastern Eurasia. From the | 
6th century onwards, they began occupying a vast ) 
area of the Eurasian continent, the extent of which ! 
has always been changing. From remote periods 
of their prehistory until today, they have come into 
contact with many extinct and living languages in 
Eurasia. 

The Turkic migrations led, in some areas, to a pro¬ 
cess of assimilation. At times, the Turkic conquerors 
successfully imposed their language upon conquered i 
peoples, while sometimes they were absorbed by the j 
conquered, local population. Because of this complex 
historical process, the history' of Turkic languages con¬ 
tains a variety of abstract, superstate and substrate 
phenomena. 

The use of the term Turkic for the entire language 
family, while reserving the term Turkish for the idiom 
spoken in the area occupied by the Ottoman Empire 
[see < othmanlis] and Turkey, is a contemporary devel¬ 
opment (see the corresponding Russian and French 
terminology: tyurkskiy/ turetskiy; turcique/turque). 

In the interpretation of the terms Turk dili/Turk 
dilleri (Turkish language/Turkic languages) there is a 
significant difference between scholars in Turkey and 
other countries (including the Turkic-speaking political 
units of the CIS). This difference reflects the variety 
of perceptions regarding the historical and contem¬ 
porary relations of these languages. According to the 
majority of modern Turkish scholars, these languages 
are territorial variants (lehge or jive) of one language 
(without giving a clear geographic and linguistic def¬ 
inition of this possible central idiom). This view, w'hich 
originates in the national movement of the Turks in 
Russia in the 19th century [see gasprali, isma'Tl], was 
inspired by the model of Arab linguists. Among all 
other scholars, there is consensus in the consideration 
of contemporary Turkic languages as independent 
idioms. 


Bibliography : The extensive scholarly literature 
reflects the wide scope of Turkic peoples and lan¬ 
guages, and the great interest in their study. The 
steady increase of publications in the Turkic-speaking 
countries renders this orientation more difficult. 
Therefore the following bibliographical sketch gives 
priority to reference works, guides, etc., facilitating 
further information. 

A general guide to retrospective and 
current bibliographies in Turkic studies, 
including linguistics. G. Hazai-B. Kellner-Heinkele, 
Bibliographisches Handbuch der Turkologie , i, Budapest- 
VViesbaden 1986 (see esp. 271-300). 

Comprehensive bibliographies. R. Loewen- 
thal, The Turkic languages and literatures of Central Asia, 
The Hague 1957; Hazai (ed.), Sovietico-Turcica, Beitrage 
zur Bibliographic der tiirkischen Sprachwissenschaft in der 
Sowjetunion 1917-1957 , Budapest 1960. 

Also Index Islamicus (see Pearson); the current 
part continued by G.J. Roper (2 vols. London-New 
York 1991), the retrospective one by W.H. Behn 
(Millersville, Pa. 1989; Supplement, part 1: ibid., 
1995). 

Current bibliographies. Linguistic bibliogra¬ 
phy for the year . . . and supplement for previous years , 
Dordrecht-Boston-London . . . (started with a retro¬ 
spective volume for the period 1939-47: Utrecht 
1949; continued with the year 1948: Utrecht 1951); 
Novaya sovetskaya literatura po obshcestvenmm naukam, 
lazikoznaniya, Moscow 1954-; MLA [= Modern 
Language Association j international bibliography of books 
and articles on the modern languages and literatures , in 
Publications of the Modem Language Association , lxxii 
(1956)—(the previous volumes do not treat Oriental 
languages). The Index Islamicus of Pearson was con¬ 
tinued under the same title as a current biblio¬ 
graphy; Hazai-A. Tietze (eds.), Turkologischer Anzeiger/ 
Turkology Annual, i-xxi, Vienna 1975-96 (focused on 
Ottoman and Turkish studies, but with vol. vi, in 
the case of linguistic studies, they also concern other 
areas, but only to a certain extent). 

Introductions (with extensive bibliographies) 
where Turkic linguistics are embedded in 
the framework of Altaic and Central Eura¬ 
sian studies. J. Ben zing, Einjuhrung in das Studium 
der altaischen Philologie und der Turkologie , Wiesbaden 
1953 (Turkish tr., in Turk Dili Araytirmalan Yilltgi 
Belleten [1957], 131-7; [1958], 214-78); D. Sinor, 
Introduction a Vetude de VEurasie centrale, Wiesbaden 
1963; N. Poppe, Introduction to Altaic linguistics, Wies¬ 
baden 1965. 

Comprehensive turcological introduc¬ 
tions (with extensive bibliographies). PTF, ed. 
J. Deny et alii, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 1959-64; N.A. 
Baskakov, Vvedenie v izucenie tyurkskikh yazikov , Moscow 
1962; Turkologie, in B. Spuler (ed.), Handbuch der 
Orientalislik, Erste Abteilung, Der Nahe und der Mittlere 
Osten, Fiinfter Band, Altaistik, Erster Abschnitt, Leiden 
1963; A. Dila^ar, Turk diline genel bir bakiy, Ankara 
1964; A. Caferoglu, Turk dili tarihi , 2 vols., 2 Istanbul 
1970-4; Baskakov (ed.), Yaziki narodov SSSR, Tom 
vtoroy, Tyurkskie yaziki, Moscow 1966; Turk diinyasi el 
kitabi, Ankara 1976; P.B. Golden, An introduction to 
the history of the Turkic peoples, Wiesbaden 1992; 
F. Bozkurt, Tiirklerin dili, Istanbul 1992; K.H. Menges, 
The Turkic languages and peoples. An introduction to Turkic 
studies, 2 Wiesbaden 1995; L. Clark, The Turkic lan¬ 
guages. A survey of instructional and reference material, 
in American Association of Teachers of Turkic Languages, 
Newsletter, 15-16 (1994), 11-6; 17 (1995), 7-18; 18- 
19 (1996), 7-20. 
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Further introductions (restricted to Ottoman 
and Turkish linguistic studies, but taking into ac¬ 
count the orientation needed on a wide basis). Hazai, 
Kurze Einfuhrung in das Studium der tiirkischen Sprache, 
Budapest-Wiesbaden 1978; idem (ed.), Handbuch der 
Tiirkischen Sprachwissenschaft, Budapest-Wiesbaden 
1990. Other reference books with linguistic inter¬ 
est are G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 2 vols. Berlin 
1958; Sinor, Inner Asia, history — civilization — languages. 
A syllabus , Bloomington, Indiana 1969. 

History of research work. Menges (1-10: 
Sketch of the history of Turkic studies ), Poppe (100-24: 
History of Chuvash and Turkic linguistics). Additional 
works: Fr. Babinger, Die tiirkischen Studien in Europa 
bis zurn Auftreten Josef von Hammer'Putgstalls, in WI, 
vii/3-4 (1919), 103-29; A.N. Kononov, Ocerk istorii 
izuceniya turetskogoyafika, Leningrad 1976; idem, Istoriya 
izuceniya tyurkskikh yazfkov v Rossii. jDooktyabr’skiy period, 
Leningrad 1982; idem, Bibliograftceskiy slovar’ otecest- 
vennikh tyurkologov, Dooktyabrskiy period, 2 Moscow 1989; 
O. Pritsak, Vommt zarn jYachdruck, in W. Radloff, 
Versuch ernes Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialekte, i, The 
Hague 1960, v-; A. Teinir, Turkoloji tarihinde Wilhelm 
Radloff devri. Hayah—ilmi kipligi — eserleri, Ankara 1991. 
(ii) Genetic position 

Turkic languages, with regard to their genetic ori¬ 
gin, form a language family which is closely related 
to the Mongol and Manchu-Tungus language fami¬ 
lies (see Altaians; Hazai, Altaic languages, in Enc. Brit:, 
Menges, Altaic, in Elr, i, 909-12). They share com¬ 
mon typological features (see below, iii) in their lan¬ 
guage structures, as well as a series of phonetic and 
other correspondences, which can be undoubtedly 
traced back to remote periods of history. 

Many scholars consider this evidence as proof for 
the genetic relationship of these idioms, and regard 
them therefore as units of a common language family, 
namely, the Altaic (J.G. Ramstedt, N. Poppe, M. Rasa- 
nen, P. Aalto, T. Tekin, etc.). Other scholars consider 
this as evidence of linguistic borrowings which resulted 
from the historic contacts between these peoples, and 
are opponents of the so-called Altaic theory (J. Nemeth, 
L. Ligeti, Benzing, Sir G. Clauson, A.M. Shcerbak, 
Doerfer, etc.). 

Although the idea of the Altaic language family 
emerged in the 18th century (cf. Poppe, 125-56), Ram¬ 
stedt is considered the founder of this school, since 
he laid down a comprehensive synthesis in which all 
aspects of a possible genetic relationship are taken 
into account (see Aalto, in CAJ, xix [1975], 161 ff.). 

The posthumous publication of J.G. Ramstedt’s 
synthesis opened a new chapter in the heated, but 
fruitful, debate regarding the validity of the Altaic 
theoiy (see Clauson, in CAJ, ii [1956], 181 If.; idem, 
Turkish and Mongolian studies, London 1962; Doerfer, 
Elemente, 5 IT.; idem, in Indogermanische Forschungen , lxxi 
[1966], 81 ff.). Despite the continuation of this debate, 
it has helped clarify many relevant linguistic and his¬ 
toric details and, in parallel, has opened new fields 
of investigation. 

Today, those who accept the relationship of Altaic 
or even Uralo-Altaic languages also include the Korean 
and Japanese languages which, previously, were con¬ 
sidered only as hypothetical links in the genetic net¬ 
work (see Poppe, 149 ff; Aalto, in CAJ , xix [1975], 
175 ff; R.A. Miller, in UAJb, li [1979], 1 ff;J. Street, 
in OLZ, lxxv [1980], 101 ff; Menges, in CAJ, xxviii 
[1984], 234 ff). 

The adherents of the “Nostratic school”, which 
focuses on the reconstruction of the development of 
proto-languages which existed in the remote past of the 


Eurasian continent, consider the genetic unity of Altaic 
languages as an important element of their theory. 

The opponents of the Altaic theory regard the an¬ 
cient correspondences between the Turkic, Mongol 
and Manchu-Tungus languages as a result of bor¬ 
rowings which help reconstruct, especially in the case 
of Turkic languages, some features of structure in the 
historical period which preceded the first written lin¬ 
guistic records. 

Despite the polarisation of views regarding the main 
issue, in some details of this debate (which are also 
relevant to the prehistory of Altaic peoples) we can 
observe a rapprochement of some ideas and expla¬ 
nations (see Doerfer, in UAJb, N.F. i [1981], 93 ff; 
idem, in CAJ, xxviii [1984], 37-8). 

In the new phase of discussion concerning the Altaic 
theory, there have been pointed out the requirements 
of the strict application of traditional approaches and 
criteria of historical and comparative linguistics (see 
Doerfer, in Voprosi Yazikoznaniya [1972-3], 50 ff; idem, 
in ibid. [1981-4], 35 ff; idem, The conditions for prov¬ 
ing the genetic relationship of languages, in The Bulletin of 
the International Institute for Linguistic Sciences, Kyoto Sangyo 
University, ii/4 [1981], 39 ff). The application of meth¬ 
ods and experiences which are mainly a product of 
Indo-European studies, has often led to an impasse 
due to the lack of sources concerning the earlier peri¬ 
ods of Altaic languages (particularly in the case of 
Mongol and Manchu-Tungus, which are considered 
more “conservative” than Turkic languages). 

It has become evident that a more comprehensive 
explanation of the “relationship-like primaeval relation” 
of these languages (a term used by Nemeth, in Nyelv- 
tudomanyi Ko'zlemenyek, xlvii [1928], 63) must take into 
consideration many specific aspects of the development 
of these languages which relate to the geographic and 
historical circumstances of their original habitat and 
their later migrations (slow and rapid shifts and on-the- 
spot mixture of the population, bi- and multi-lingualism, 
language exchange, social strata factors, etc.). 

Undoubtedly, the above-mentioned factors have 
deeply influenced the circumstances of formation and 
geographical distribution of correspondences which 
have completely reshaped the scope of the available 
linguistic evidence. This historical context, when com¬ 
pared to Indo-European languages, is distinctly different 
and requires a particular methodological approach for 
the explanation of these facts. 
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Einfuhrung in die altaische Sprachwissenschaft, 3 vols. 
Helsinki 1952-7; Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik der 
altaischen Sprachen, i, Vergleichende Lautlehre, Wiesbaden 
1960; idem, Introduction to Altaic linguistics, Wiesbaden 
1965; Miller, Genetic connections among the Altaic lan¬ 
guages, in S.M. Lamb and E.D. Mitchell (eds.), Sprung 
from the common source, Stanford, Calif. 1991, 292- 
327 (with a critical survey of the discussions of the 
last decades); see furthermore Menges, 198-201. 
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(iii) Structural features 

The phonetic stock of Turkic languages is rich in 
vowels and relatively poor in consonants, clusters of 
which are rare. The phonetic systems of the single 
languages, with few exceptions, show great similarity. 

Lacking exact experimental studies of a comparative 
nature, many controversial views have been expressed 
concerning the suprasegmental elements (stress and 
tone). However, it is generally accepted that “in most 
Turkic languages . . . the expiratory stress falls on the 
first syllable” (Poppe, 180); musical tone is independ¬ 
ent of the stress and falls on the last syllable (ibid.; 
L. Bazin, in PTF, i, 11). On the other hand, shifts 
may occur due to the effects of some specific suffixes 
(ibid.; A. von Gabain, in Spuler (ed.), Altaistik , 10). 

Vowel harmony, followed by the harmony of con¬ 
sonants, is one of the most characteristic features of 
Turkic languages. This morphonological rule (from a 
phonetic point of view, an assimilation with extensive 
effects), is essentially based on three oppositional dimen¬ 
sions of vowels (back/front; rounded/unrounded; 
high/low). Following strict rules, they determine vowel 
sequences, manifested in word construction. The har¬ 
mony is not restricted to the basic morphemes, but 
also extends to bound morphemes (suffixes) which, in 
this way, accumulate more phonetic variants. 

T he best-known model of vowel harmony is palatal 
harmony, which means that in one word only back 
or front vowels may occur. This exists in all Turkic 
languages. In the sphere of rounded and unrounded 
vowels, various patterns exist. In this respect, there 
are two main variants: labial harmony, where high 
vowels, following the division of back versus front, are 
also divided in an opposition of rounded versus 
unrounded; and labial attraction, where low vowels 
are also involved in the dependence of the harmony 
of rounded vowels. 

Due to the peculiarities of the given phonological 
system, the combination of these models, as well as 
other minor variants, are characteristic in every single 
language. Therefore, in various ancient and contem¬ 
porary Turkic languages, the realisation of vowel har¬ 
mony displays a degree of diversity because of the 
specific development of the given language. 

In the application of all models of vowel harmony, 
there are many exceptions, particularly in the case of 
loanwords which may preserve, often to a great extent, 
their phonetic autonomy. 

The agglutinative nature of Turkic languages is one 
of their striking characteristics. This often-criticised 
term mainly stresses the contrast with flexional idioms 
(e.g. Indo-European languages). This peculiarity points 
to the use of bound morphemes (suffixes) on the level 
of word derivation and of grammatical operation in 
an almost exclusive way. 

Definite articles and grammatical gender are absent 
in Turkic languages. For numerals, the singular form 
of nouns is used. Prepositions are not used. The case 
system is relatively simple. Case suffixes are identical 
in singular and plural because the plural has an inde¬ 
pendent suffix. 

The parts of speech show less diversity: essentially, 
nouns, verbs and particles can be differentiated. No 
grammatical means exists to distinguish between nouns 
and adjectives. Turkic languages are rich in verbal 
derivatives, in which nouns of action, participles and 
gerunds (converbs) have an important function in syn¬ 
tactical operations. 

An essential feature in syntax is the modifier (at¬ 
tribute, apposition) which always precedes the modi¬ 
fied word (e.g. a noun), while the noun in the genitive 


(possessive) case precedes the noun representing the 
possession. 

With respect to sentence structure, the position of 
constituent elements (word order) is determinative. At 
times, the main operational principle is coordination. 
The subordinate clause, beginning with conjunctions 
or relative pronouns, appears in Turkic languages as 
a result of foreign influences. 

It is important to note that most of these essential 
peculiarities, combined with other minor ones, are 
common to the Finno-Ugric, Mongol, Manchu-Tungus, 
Korean and Japanese languages, giving them a strik¬ 
ingly common character which sets them apart from 
other Eurasian languages. 

Bibliography : Bazin, in PTF i, 11-19; von 

Gabain, in Spuler (ed.), Altaistik , 3-26; Poppe, 177- 

96; Baskakov, Tyurk. yaz., 7-90; Menges, 73-163. 

(iv) Turkic languages in the past 

1. Preliminary remarks 

The history of the Turkic languages truly manifests 
the specific characteristics of the past of these peo¬ 
ples, particularly in the sense of their unique role and 
the proportions of territorial and cultural change as 
well as hiatuses and their efforts for stability. 

The diffusion of Turkic peoples, their expansions 
and internal movements, was a long-lasting and grad¬ 
ual process combining frequent confrontations with 
the settled civilisations. This process had profound 
consequences with respect to the formation of these 
languages. On the one hand, it led to the constant 
change (enlargement or diminution) of the linguistic 
territory while, on the other hand, it caused impor¬ 
tant population redistributions in certain areas. This 
process, manifested is varying extents, steadily influ¬ 
enced the evolution of individual idioms, their dialec¬ 
tal divisions and their contacts with other languages. 

The conquests of Turkic peoples often resulted in 
the imposition of their language upon their subjected 
peoples (e.g. Iranians in Central Asia), or even on their 
new sovereigns (the Mongol ruling classes in the West). 
In both cases, this led to either a slow or a rapid 
assimilation process. Quite often, they were obliged 
to accept the language of the majority (Bulgar, Mamluk, 
Kipcak, etc.). Also, cohabitation with other peoples 
led to a cultural-linguistic symbiosis which eventually 
expressed itself in the form of strong bi- and multi¬ 
lingualism (e.g. Turkic/Iranian, Armenian, Greek, 
Russian, etc.). This linguistic framework formulated 
the basis for mutual linguistic influence. 

The available sources of the early history of Turkic 
peoples (scanty reports from the Byzantines, Chinese, 
Arabs, etc.) as well as evidence offered by linguistic 
monuments and linguistic traces in contemporary lan¬ 
guages, cover a large chronological period in a vast 
geographic area. The nature of these sources displays 
a unique diversity which changes from area to area, 
and from epoch to epoch requiring, therefore, differ¬ 
ent methodological approaches in their analysis. How¬ 
ever, the huge network of linguistic evidence is 
incomplete in many areas. Even in the case of well- 
documented peoples such as the Khazars [q. z>.], the 
Pecenegs [<?.#.], etc., we have no coherent linguistic 
records. Therefore, there is only indirect evidence 
which leads us to believe that these idioms belong to 
the Turkic language family. Furthermore, there are 
certain cases in which there is a lack of any clear 
proof for the connection between the linguistic evi¬ 
dence and the supposed users of this language (e.g. 
the case of the Karluks [<?.£.]). 

2. Prehistory 

Comparative evidence. A comparative study of 
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Turkic, Mongolian, and Manchu-Tungus languages 
provides us with a variety of evidence regarding their 
prehistory. The common loanwords that exist in this 
very early period, undoubtedly prove the close con¬ 
tacts and relations that existed among these groups. 
At the same time, these linguistic data assist us in 
the localisation of the original habitat and subsequent 
migrations of Turkic peoples. 

From the accepted, but differently interpreted, 
linguistic correspondences, there are two which are 
particularly important for the prehistory of Altaic 
languages. The first one is the Turkic initial h-/ 0 — 
Mongolian f- ~ Manchu-Tungus f- ~ p-> which allows 
a reconstruction *h- < *f- < */>-. (It is necessary to 
add that the Turkic initial h- has been, only recently, 
attested in the newly-discovered archaic dialect: see 
Doerfer, in UAJb , N.F., i [1981], 93 ff.) At the same 
time, the possible links of this correspondence with 
Uralic languages underline its historical importance 
(see Poppe, 151-2). 

The second one is the so-called rhotacism and 
lambdacism, which is the essential element of con¬ 
troversy between the “pro” and “anti” Altaists. 

T. Tekin, an adherent of the genetic relationship 
of Altaic languages, calls these correspondences “the 
main pillar of the Altaic theory” (G4J, xxx [1986], 
141 ff.) and explains that “It has long been estab¬ 
lished that Common Turkic z and s correspond to r 
and / in Chuvash, e.g. Com. Turk, tokuz “nine”: Chuv. 
ta%ar y ta%%ar “id.” Com. Turk. Ids “stone”: Chuv. cut 
“id.” These sound correspondences were first called and 
are still referred to as “rhotacism” and “lambdacism”, 
because, at the beginning, it was generally believed 
that Chuvash r and / had originated from Turkic z 
and s respectively. Later on, when it was discovered 
that Common Turkic z and s are represented by r 
and / also in Mongolian and Manchu-Tungus, an 
exactly opposite theory on the priority problem was 
put forward by Ramstedt, the founder of Altaic com¬ 
parative linguistics. According to Ramstedt, Chuvash 
and Mongolian r and / were older than Turkic z and 
s, and the latter had developed from r and /. In sup¬ 
port of this theory, which may better be called 
“zetacism” and “sigmatism”, cf. T. Tekin, in AO Hung ., 
xxii (1969), 51. Opponents of the Altaic theory regard 
the vocabulary material (which reflects these phe¬ 
nomena) as borrowings which resulted from very old 
contacts, probably between “proto-languages”. 

The endless debates over this problem have brought 
about a consensus on one point only: both sides agree 
that the phonetic issuing-point in the reconstruction, 
which was originally supposed as *r’ or *r > r ~ z‘, 
*/’ or */>/-/ (see Ramstedt, in JSFOu , xxxiii/1 
[1922-3], 26 ff.; Poppe, in Ungarische Jahrbiicher , vi 
[1926], 107 ff.) should be ri, instead of r\ and 4, 
instead of /’, respectively. The isoglosses of this cor¬ 
respondence divide the old and contemporary Turkic 
languages into two groups. This division, which was 
attested at a very early stage of research, has given 
scholars the opportunity to trace back an important 
event in the history of Turkic peoples and to try to 
link it with concrete events of history. 

First linguistic traces. Chinese historical works 
have given special attention to nomadic peoples, who 
were a constant threat to the northern parts of the 
Chinese Empire. Nevertheless, the linguistic evidence 
of these sources is very scant and does not therefore 
allow for an exact identification of languages used by 
these peoples. 

From an investigation of a Hiung-nu distich (4th 
century) and some T’o-pa (Tabgac) words (4th-5th 


centuries), both recorded in Chinese script, there arise 
specific problems in phonetic reconstruction, since they 
are considered as traces of a Turkic language (Bazin, 
in Oriens , i/2 [1948], 208 ff; idem, in T’oung Pao , 
xxxix [1950], 228 ff.). The objections against these 
interpretations underline the fact that research on this 
subject cannot be regarded as satisfactorily closed (von 
Gabain, in Isl. , xxix/2 [1949], 244 ff; Doerfer, Element, 
i, 96; idem, in CAJ, xvii [1973], 4). 

Other approaches to the problem of linguistic rela¬ 
tions, with respect to the nomadic empires of the 
Sien-pi (4th century) and the Juan-juan (5th-6th cen¬ 
turies), such as that of P. Pelliot, have remained in 
a stage of hypothesis (W. Barthold, Histoire des Turcs 
d’Asie Centrale, Paris 1945, 19). 

Nomadic peoples from Asia, who moved in an early 
period westwards and eventually settled in an area 
around the North Caucasus and Black Sea and in Pan- 
nonia, were in close contact with various neighbour¬ 
ing civilisations (Byzantium, the Roman and Frankish 
Empires). Yet the sources relating to these peoples 
contain only some incoherent data for linguistic analy¬ 
sis. The interpretation of this material (names, titles 
and single words) presents many difficulties. As far as 
the names and titles are concerned, it is generally 
viewed that they cannot be accepted as indisputable 
proof for linguistic identification. 

With regard to linguistic material from the Huns, 
a nomadic group which settled in Pannonia (4th-5th 
centuries), this has been interpreted several times. The 
opinions are very diverse. Scholars such as Nemeth 
(in Orientalia Suecana, ix [1991], 179-87) and O. Pritsak 
(in %DMG, civ [1954], 124 ff) consider the data on 
the Hunnic language as proof of the Turkic origin 
of this group. On the other hand, Doerfer argues that 
the available data is completely insufficient and ambi¬ 
guous, and categorically refuses to accept the former 
hypothesis (G4J, xvii [1973], 1 ff.). 

With regard to linguistic material from the Avars, 
a nomadic group which also settled in Pannonia 
(5th-8th centuries), analysis has also been extensive. 
Nemeth represents the opinion that Turkic linguistic 
traces can be attested to the language of the Avars. 
A recent analysis of a runiform inscription found in 
Hungary, dating from the 8th century, attributes this 
text to the Avars (J. Harmatta, Avarlann dili sorununa 
dair, Ankara 1988). Further validation may transform 
this discovery into a major breakthrough in the lin¬ 
guistic identification of nomadic groups living in this 
area and at this period. 

The investigation of language relations in nomadic 
empires of a multi-ethnic and multi-lingual character, 
and the attempts to clarify the attested language relics 
which probably represent the language of the ruling 
clan, have come to a consensus on one point: although 
there is no direct evidence which proves the Turkic 
linguistic presence in the above-mentioned areas and 
periods, it is safe to say that Turkic elements were 
present during the large-scale migrations of nomadic 
peoples in the greater area between Inner Asia and 
Central Europe (Menges, 16 ff). 

3. Emergence 

According to historical evidence, the Turkic-speak¬ 
ing peoples are attested for the first time in the 6 th 
century A.D. Their presence is related to two geogra¬ 
phical areas, namely Inner Asia (the region of the 
Orkhon river [< 7 .^]) and Eastern Europe (the Pontic 
region). 

In Inner Asia, a new nomadic power emerges in 
the middle of the 6th century. The ruling clan bears 
the name Turk, which is later used with reference to 
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the whole of the rapidly-growing empire. The rulers 
of this state have bequeathed to us the first coherent 
texts (inscriptions on funeral steles written in an ancient 
Turkic idiom), which clearly display the character of 
a //-language. 

In Eastern Europe, the presence is manifested in 
a larger geographic triangle (Pontic, Balkan and Volga 
regions), which is represented by the Bulgars [see bul- 
ghar] . This tribe, being one of the so-called Oghuric 
peoples, is manifestly present in the Pontic region in 
the 5th-7th centuries. Later, due to a historical sepa¬ 
ration in the 7th century, they moved to the north¬ 
east of the Balkans, near the Danube river (after the 
end of the 7th century) and, at an unknown date, 
also to the Volga region (Moravcsik, i, 66-7). The 
language of the Bulgars in the north-east of the Balkans 
is the so-called Danube Bulgarian. This language is 
attested only from sporadic relics, words, titles and 
names as well as from loan-words borrowed by local 
Slavonic, an ancient form of contemporary (Slavic) 
Bulgarian. The language of the Bulgar ruling clan 
was absorbed by the surrounding population, result¬ 
ing in the rapid loss of the original Turkic language. 
The most important linguistic record of this language 
is the “list of Bulgarian princes” (“Bulgarische Fursten- 
liste”). The language of the Volga Bulgars has been 
preserved in funeral inscriptions, written in the Arabic 
script (14th-15th centuries). These short but coherent 
texts are extremely important linguistic monuments 
for the investigation of the history of this idiom. 

Early Turkic loan-words in the language of the 
Hungarians (who lived in the vicinity of Oghuric peo¬ 
ples, following their gradual migration between the 
6th and 9th centuries), display an organic connection 
with the first two groups of linguistic evidences. 

Despite the facts that all these records have been 
discovered in regions far from each other, are diverse 
in nature, and represent different eras, they have a 
common character with regard to the main charac¬ 
teristic feature r-/l- versus £-//-. This element mani¬ 
fests the linguistic unity of the various Bulgar groups. 
The extinct language of the Volga Bulgars represents 
a link between the old dialects of the r-//-type and 
the Chuvash language, the only contemporary Turkic 
idiom which possesses this phonetic feature. 

The earliest unambiguous evidence pointing to the 
history of the Turkic languages exhibits two distinct 
types of languages from a phonetic point of view, 
which were present in two remote areas of the Eurasian 
continent. The split of the Turkic languages into two 
groups is clear evidence of the early move of Turkic 
tribes bearing the r-//-idiom towards the West. It is 
worth mentioning that at this same time (i.e. in a 
very early period) the r-/l- language type has not been 
attested in the East, and vice versa, the z~/s~ type in 
the West, a fact probably mainly due to the lack of 
sources in this early historical period. 

Many attempts have been made to link the early 
division of Turkic languages with the migrations of 
nomadic peoples known from historical sources. Since 
the generally-accepted view, which connects the ap¬ 
pearance of the r-//-language type in Eastern Europe 
with the historical migration into and presence of the 
Huns in the same area, lacks completely convincing 
evidence, it should only be regarded as a hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the move of the 
Huns from the East to the West, and the migrations 
of other significant nomadic peoples, caused impor¬ 
tant changes in the geographical distribution of lan¬ 
guages in the area. 

However, in this context, we have to take into con¬ 


sideration the fact that the r-/ /-language type (as shown 
by Nemeth, in L. Ligeti (ed.), Analecta orientalia memo¬ 
riae Alexandri Csoma de Kotos dicata, Budapest 1942-7, i, 
57 IT., and Menges, 55 If., and recently underlined 
by M. Erdal, Die Sprache der wolgabolgarischen Inschriften, 
Wiesbaden 1993, 162) might have had important links 
with the Siberian area which was not the main scene 
of the migration of the Huns (see O. Pritsak, Die bul¬ 
garische Fiirstenliste und die Sprache der Protobulgaren; Ligeti, 
A propos des elements “altaiques ” de la langue hongroise, in 
Acta Linguistica Hungarica, xi [1961], 15-42; Erdal, op. cit). 

4. The historical formation of language territories 

Contemporary Turkic languages are spread over a 
large part of the Eurasian continent, extending from 
North China to the Balkans, and from north-eastern 
Siberia to the Arabic Near East. The majority of the 
larger languages (Uyghur, Uzbek, Kir gh iz. Kazakh, 
Turkmen, Adhari and Turkish) form almost a coher¬ 
ent linguistic block, whereas some other widely-spoken 
languages (Tatar, Bashkir and Chuvash) and minor 
idioms, (Yakut, Altai, Khakas, Tuvinian, Kumuk, 
Nogai, Karaim and Karachai-Balkar) are, to a certain 
extent, in a marginal or even insular position in rela¬ 
tion to the nucleus of the language territory. 

This historical formation of the geographical exten¬ 
sion of Turkic languages is documented by written 
sources dating from the 6th century, but lack of sources 
makes the exact linguistic background of migrations 
prior to this period unknown to us. The present exten¬ 
sion and stabilisation of the immense Turkic language 
territory is the result of migrations and conquests 
which took place throughout the 6th-12th centuries. 
Hence tables of the distribution of Turkic languages 
recorded in historical sources of the 11 th-12th centuries 
essentially correspond to the contemporary situation. 
The main linguistic groups occupy the same geographi¬ 
cal areas: the “Uyghur group” occupies the southeast, 
the “Oyghuz group” the southwest, and the “Kipcak 
group” the northwest of the language territory. This 
distribution survived the upheaval of the Mongol inva¬ 
sion (13th century) which, on the one hand, caused 
significant migrations, especially in the Kipcak area, 
while on the other hand, it consolidated existing lin¬ 
guistic relations in Central Eurasia (see A. Samoilovitch, 
£7', art. Turks. II. The Turkish languages. 3, at IV, 912; 
T. Halasi-Kun, in Analecta Orientalia memoriae Alexander 
Csoma de Kords dicata, 140; C. Brockelmann, Ostturk. 
Gramm., 5; Sir Gerard Clauson, Turkish and Mongolian 
studies , London 1962, 31-33, 47). 

The origin of geographically marginal or linguis¬ 
tically incoherent areas are the product of either an¬ 
cient or relatively recent migrations (Chuvash, Yellow 
Uyghurs, Salars, and Yakuts) or the expansion of other 
languages (Russian in the Eastern Europe, Siberia and 
Central Asia) resulting in the ethnic-political trans¬ 
formation of Central-Eurasia. 

In the central area, after the 14th century, only a 
few migrations contributed to the formation of lan¬ 
guage territories (e.g. the eastward movements of the 
Turkmens; the Kipcak-Uzbek migration to south- 
Central Asia; the re-settlement of the Kir gh iz and 
Taranchis; the move of the so-called Truhmens, i.e. 
Turkmens, to the north, the westward and southward 
Ottoman colonisation; the northward migration of the 
Gagauz, etc.). 

In the 20th century, certain historical developments 
(population exchanges, deportations, etc.), in certain 
language districts have resulted in the re-formation of 
the distribution of Turkic speakers (Turkey, Greece, 
the Crimea, the Caucasus and Cyprus). Massive immi¬ 
gration of Turkish workers in Western Europe in 
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recent decades has resulted in the extension of the 
sphere of influence of this idiom. 

Today, Turkic languages are spoken in China, Mon¬ 
golia, the CIS (either in independent or autonomous 
political units), in A fgh anistan, Iran, ‘Irak, Jordan, in 
some Balkan countries, in Cyprus and in certain West 
European countries (Germany in particular). 

5. The written and literary idioms 

Preliminary remarks 

The emergence of Turkic written and literary 
languages is related to different geographical-cultural 
areas and ages which, from a chronological perspec¬ 
tive, clearly reflect a process of the historical diffusion 
of Turkic peoples from Inner Asia towards the West. 
The cultural centres of various areas, which in cer¬ 
tain epochs existed and had an effect simultaneously, 
often reflected the interrelation of each other. Conse¬ 
quently, they were open to influences beyond their 
own political boundaries and dialectal backgrounds. 
This was manifested in the structure of idioms in use. 
Generally speaking, we can observe the “open” char¬ 
acter of these literary idioms. This is true since, in 
the same period, different dialectal factors affected, in 
parallel, the development of language. 

The structure of the writing systems used during 
these centuries, certainly strengthened this trend, even 
in the frequently-used Uyghur and Arabic scripts. In 
other words, the lack of exactness of these alphabets, 
given their phonetic realities, created a degree of flex¬ 
ibility in the dialectal realisation of literary idioms. 
This resulted in the easy recognition of written prod¬ 
ucts which would originate from other dialectal spheres 
and ultimately, the mutual acquaintance of languages 
which extended beyond standard dialectal borders. 
These unique historical circumstances led therefore to 
strong linguistic interrelations as a result of language 
intermingling. Not surprising, a certain dialectal “over¬ 
lapping” in the given literary idiom was very often 
observed. 

The emergence and development of different liter¬ 
ary languages was closely related to the religion 
accepted and used by the given community. The his- 
torico-cultural background widely influenced the for¬ 
mation of language. The acceptance of a particular 
religion also led to the acceptance of loanwords, while 
offering new options for their writing systems. The 
literary idioms which emerged after the 8th century 
in the immense area of Eurasia, corresponded to the 
needs of peoples who used Turkic languages for many 
centuries. In the Turkic linguistic territory one may 
observe the development of linguistic-literary norms 
which continued well into the 19th and 20th centuries: 
in the southeast, the Uy gh ur-Karakhanid-Ca gh atav. in 
the northwest, the Kipcak, and in the southwest the 
Oghuz. Despite the geographic shift of political and 
cultural centres in the southeast (Inner and Central 
Asia), the literary idioms which emerged display a 
chronological continuity which is evidence for their 
close linguistic relationship (particularly in structure). 
The northeast and related areas display a diversity in 
the available sources due, to a large extent, to historical 
circumstances which failed to produce a common line 
of development. The literary language of the south¬ 
west, associated with the most significant political 
power in the history of Turkic peoples (sc. the Ottoman 
Empire), manifests strong normalisation and clear con¬ 
tinuity. In the Caucasian-Caspian region (on the fringes 
of the Ottoman Empire and incorporated in other 
political units) a separation took place at the level of 
the literary languages. The immense bulk of linguis¬ 
tic records, inscriptions, manuscripts and documents, 


which have reached us from different areas and epochs 
of the Turkic languages, present very specific problems. 
Many texts are not dated or exist only in later copies, 
and this fact has burdened the clarification of the 
chronological components of their language history. 

Turkic languages came into contact with many writ¬ 
ing systems during their history. The first one was 
the so-called runic script (of Semitic, Aramaic origin), 
which was of a semi-syllabic character. The available 
monuments reveal that its diffusion area stretched from 
Inner Asia to Eastern Europe, also probably involving 
non-Turkic idioms. The use of Sogdian, Estrangelo, 
Manichaean, Brahmi, Tibetan and Syrian scripts 
remained restricted to Inner Asia. The Uy gh ur script, 
which emerged from speed writing used in Sogdia, 
was used mainly in Inner Asia but was also known 
in Central Asia. The few documents written in the 
Uyghur script and found in West Asia (Ottoman 
Anatolia) do not prove its widespread use. The Arabic 
script came into use after the 7th century in all major 
areas of Turkic languages (the first attestation dates 
to the 11 th century). In addition, the Greek and Ar¬ 
menian alphabets were used in the Western sphere 
of the Turkic languages. Finally, many texts from the 
same area, written by foreigners, often for missionary 
purposes, appear in Latin, Cyrillic and Georgian alpha¬ 
bets (14th-19th centuries). All these writing systems 
require specific methods for their linguistic evaluation. 
In the 1920s, due to state-guided language policies, 
Latin and Cyrillic scripts dominated Turkic languages 
and marginalised the Arabic script. The big political 
changes in the Turkic world in the 1990s have also 
signalled the first steps toward the reformation of the 
present set-up (the content of which remains vague). 

The Turkic peoples, originally followers of shaman¬ 
ism and “Tanriism” (Doerfer [see tanri]), became asso¬ 
ciated with Manichaism, Buddhism, Taoism, Judaism, 
Islam and Christianity. The religious-cultural back¬ 
ground of a given group of written texts substantially 
determines the scope and method of linguistic research 
necessary for their study. 

Bibliography : Unfortunately, there is no general 
survey regarding the vast number of Turkic ling¬ 
uistic remains, but the available studies offer good 
overviews of these sources. Since they deal with 
this material either from a geographical, chrono¬ 
logical or linguistic point of view, they often over¬ 
lap, but this is nevertheless useful for the assessment 
of individual monuments. 

The best comprehensive survey about the whole 
of the Turkic language monuments is offered by 
the relevant chapters in the two volumes of PTF, 
by now, however, sometimes obsolete due to the rapid 
progress of research. A very selective, but useful 
short list includes: M. Rasanen, Ein Uberblick iiber die 
altesten Denkmaler der tiirkischen Sprachen, in SO, xiii/1 
(1946); M. Mansuroglu, Turkish literature through the ages, 
in CAJ, ix (1964), 81-112; S. Tezcan, En eski Turk 
dili veyazini, in Bilim, kiiltur ve ogretim dili olarak Tiirkge, 
Ankara 1994, 271-323. Bibliographies supplying in¬ 
troductions to the pre-Islamic period: A. von Gabain, 
Einjiihrung in ^entralasienkunde, Darmstadt 1979; W.E. 
Scharlipp, Die friihen Tiirken in yyntralasien. Eine Ein- 
fiihrung in ihre Geschichte und Kultur, Darmstadt 1992. 
Grammars: von Gabain, Alttiirkische Grammatik. Adit 
Bibliographic, Lesestiicken und Wbrteruerzeichnis, 3rd ed. 
Wiesbaden 1974 (Turkish ed. Eski Turkfenin grameri, 
Ankara 1988); V.G. Kondrat’ev, Grammaticeskiy stroy 
pamyatnikov drevnetyurkskoy pis’mennosti viii-xv vv., Lenin¬ 
grad 1981. Dictionaries: V.M. Nadelyaev et alii, Drev- 
netyurkskiy slovar’, Leningrad 1969 (pp. xxi-xxxviii: 
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Spisok istocnikov - list of sources); Clauson, An etymo¬ 
logical dictionary of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish , Oxford 
1972 (authorities quoted: pp. xiii-xxxi); K. Rohrborn, 
Uigurisches Worterbuch. Sprachmaterial der vorislamischen 
tiirkischen Texte aus Zentralasien, 5 fascs., Wiesbaden 
1977-94 (pp. 17-28: Bibliography successive supple¬ 
ment in each fascicle). 

Inner Asia (1). The region of the Orkhon, 
Talas and Yenisei rivers. 

The epigraphic monuments of these areas, which 
date from the 7 th to the 10th centuries and have a 
diverse geographical-political background, are the most 
ancient records of Turkic languages. Some of them, 
especially the long and coherent inscriptions of the 
Orkhon [q.v.] Turks, enable us to analyse the struc¬ 
ture of the language in detail. The majority of these 
texts are written in the so-called runic scripts (some 
scholars prefer to use the equally ambiguous term 
runiform). Although they display a degree of struc- j 
tural unity, minor differences have been established. 
Based mainly on these pieces of evidence, attempts 
have been made to define various trends which influ¬ 
enced the formation of the language. 

Surveys of the linguistic texts. The above- 
mentioned dictionnaries offer a comprehensive register 
of sources, which may be completed, especially with 
regard to new publications by G. Doerfer, Versuch einer 
linguistischen Datierung dlterer osttiirkischer Texte, Wiesbaden 
1993. Anthology: S.E. Malov, Pamyatniki drevnetyurkskoy 
pis’mennosti. Teksti i perevodi, Moscow-Leningrad 1952. j 
The Runic monuments. Survey: D.D. Vasil’iev, Pamyat¬ 
niki tyurkskoy runiceskoy pis’mennosti aziatskogo areala, i-ii, 
in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1976/1, 71-81, 1978/5, 92-5, 
Editions: V. Thomsen, Les inscriptions de I’Orkhon de- 
chiffrees, Helsinki 1896; Malov, Eniseyskaya pis’mennost’ 
tyurkov. Teksti i perevodi , Moscow-Leningrad 1952; D.D. 
VasiPev, Korpus tyurkskikh mniceskikh pamyatnikov baseyna 
Eniseya, Leningrad 1983; Malov, Pamyatniki drevnetyurk¬ 
skoy pis’mennosti Mongolii i Kirgizii, Moscow-Leningrad 
1959. Grammars: T. Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic, 
Bloomington, Indiana 1968; A.N. Kononov, Grammatika 
yazlka tyurkskikh mniceskikh pamyatnikov VII-IX vv. Lenin¬ 
grad 1980; I.A. Batmanov, Yazik eniseyskikh pamyatnikov 
drevnetyurkskoy pis’mennosti, Frunze 1959; The runic script 
and its diffusion: Clauson, The origins of the Turkish 
runic alphabet, in AO, xxxii (1970), 51-76; O. Pritsak, 
Turkologp and the comparative study of Altaic languages: the 
system of the old Turkic mnic script , in Jnal. of Tkish Studies, 
iv (1980), 83-100; E. Tryjarski, Die altturkischen Runen- 
Inschriften in den Arbeiten der letzten Jahre. Befunde und 
kritische Ubersicht , in Altorientalische Forschungen, viii (1981), 
339-52; Vasil’ev, Graficeskiy fond pamyatnikov tyurskoy 
runiceskoy pis’mennosti aziatskogo areala, Moscow 1983; 
K. Rohborn and W. Veenker (eds.), Runen, Tamgas 
und Graffiti aus Asien und Osteuropa, Wiesbaden 1985; 
Tryjarski, A lies und Neues zur Entstehung der tiirkischen 
Runenschrift, in RO, xlv/1 (1986), 59-77; idem. Anonymity, 
adaptation and diffusion of the Asian and European runic 
script , in RO, xlix (1994), 89-96; I.L. Kyzlasov, Drevnet- 
yurkskaya mniceskaya pis’mennost’ Evrazii • Oplt paleograficeskogo 
analiza, Moscow 1990. 

Inner Asia (2). The region of the Tarim 
Basin (Turfan) and Kansu (Dunhuang). 

The Uyghurs, under the pressure of the Kirghiz 
[q.v], left their former habitat in the north (9th cen¬ 
tury), and moved to northern China (the present 
province of Kansu) and to the Tarim basin. In both 
regions, they established independent political units 
and created a culture which integrated different reli¬ 
gions. Due to chance, a great number of manuscripts 
and wooden block prints, mosdy of a religious char¬ 


acter, have survived and form therefore a solid basis 
for the investigation of this ancient idiom of the Turkic 
languages. The Mongol invasions put an end to the 
flowering of the Uv gh ur culture. However, the liter¬ 
ary language was in use to a certain extent up to ca. 
the 18th century. The language of the Uv gh ur texts 
can be regarded as an organic continuation of the 
former idiom as represented by the epigraphic mon¬ 
uments. Despite a relative unity and stability in struc¬ 
ture, over the centuries we find certain cases in which 
some features underwent a slow, successive change. 

It has been long accepted that Manichaean texts 
written in this script represent the oldest layer within 
this group of monuments. The Buddhist texts in Uv gh ur 
script (translations of well-known religious-literary 
works) belong to the middle layer. The youngest group, 
formed mostly by juridical documents and wooden 
block prints (also of a Buddhist content) belong to 
the Mongol period. Recent research, which has inte¬ 
grated a series of criteria including external and inter¬ 
nal linguistic features, has offered a more detailed 
chronology of these linguistic monuments. 

Surveys of the language monuments. J.P. 
Laut, Der friihe Buddhismus und seine literarischen Denkmdler, 
Wiesbaden 1986; idem and Rohrborn, Der tiirkische 
Buddhismus in der japanischen Forschung, Wiesbaden 1988; 
P. Zieme, Religion und Gesellschafi im Uigurischen Konig- 
reich von Qoco, Opladen 1992 (pp. 16-45, Buddhistische 
Schrfttum der Uigureri). Problems of structure, of dialec¬ 
tal differences and of chronology: E.R. Tenisev, 
Otrazenie dialektov v tyurkskikh mniceskikh i uygurskikh 
pamyatnikakh, in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1976/1, 27-33; 
idem, Otrazkenie dialektov v tyurkskikh mniceskikh i uygurskikh 
pamyatnikakh, in SovT } 1976/1, 27-33; M. Erdal, 
The chronological classification of Old Turkish texts, in CAJ, xxiii 
(1979), 151-75; L. Johanson, Alttiirkische als dissimi- 
lierende Sprache”, Wiesbaden 1979; Rohrborn, fu einem 
dialekt-differenzierenden Lautiibergang im Altturkischen, in 
Mat.Turc., vii-viii (1981-2), 295-305; A.S. Amanzholov, 
V voprosu o dialektnoy klassifikatsii pamyatnikov drevnetyurkskoy 
pis’mennosti, in Voprosi Yazikoznaniya, xxxv/1 (1986), 75- 
81; Erdal, Old Turkic word formation. A functional approach 
to the lexicon, 2 vols., Wiesbaden 1991; L. Bazin, Les 
systemes chronologiques dans le monde turc ancien, Budapest- 
Paris 1991; Doerfer, Bemerkungen zur chronologischen Klas- 
sifikation des alteren Tiirkischen, in Altorientalische Forschungen, 
xviii (1991), 170-86; Doerfer, Versuch (see above). 

Inner Asia (3). The region of Kashghar. 

The Kingdom of the Ilek-Khans [q.v. ] (in Turko- 
logical literature, the Karakhanids, 9th-12th centu¬ 
ries), was founded by tribes which formerly lived in 
the West Turk Empire but later moved to the area 
of Kashghar. The conversion of the dynasty to Islam 
(10th century) created new conditions for the future 
development of Turkic languages. The literary idiom 
which emerged in the next century followed the Uv gh ur 
language tradition but experienced the consequences 
of new religious-cultural circumstances. The first lit¬ 
erary works (the Kutadghu bilig [q.v], and the linguis¬ 
tic compendium Diwan lughat al-Turk of Kash gh ar! 
[<p.t>.]), were written in the Arabic script. The latter 
one, which contains extensive word material, includes 
texts (proverbs and samples of folk poetry) which give 
a detailed account of Turkic languages in the 11th 
century and is, therefore, a source of immense lin¬ 
guistic value. The c Atabet al-haka’ik, a didactic work 
of Ahmed Yiiknek! (11th or 12th century [see ahmad 
yuknakT]), also belongs to this literary idiom, the so- 
called Ka shgh ar! or Khakan! one. The structure of 
this language illustrates organic ties to the former 
Turkic literary idiom which was established in Inner 
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Asia and manifests the clear continuity of linguistic 
development (Poppe, 67; Doerfer, Versuch, 219 ff.). 

General works (some of them concern also the fol¬ 
lowing periods): A.N. Samoylovic, K istorii literatumogo 
sredne-aziatskogo-turetskogo yazika, in Sbornik Mir-Ali- 
Shir, Leningrad 1928, 1-23; C. Brockelmann, Ostturkische 
Grammatik der islamischen Literatursprachen Mittelasiens, 
Leiden 1954; J. Eckmann, /fur Charakteristik der islam¬ 
ischen mittelaltaisch-tiirkischen Literatursprache, in Stadia AUaica. 
Festschrift jur Nikolaus Poppe, Wiesbaden 1957, 51-9; 
A.M. Shcerbak, Grammaticeskiy ocerk yazika tyurkskikh 
tekstov X.-XIII. vv. iz Vostocnogo Turkestana, Moscow 1961; 
Z.V. Togan, fyntralasiatische turkzsche Literaturen, in Spuler 
(ed.), Altaistik, Leiden 1963, 229-49; E.N. Nadzip, Issle- 
dovaniya po istorii tyurkskikh yazikov XI-XIV w., Moscow 
1989; Kh.G. Nigmatov, Funktsional’naya morfologiya tyurko- 
yazicnikh pamyatnikov XI-XIIw., Tashkent 1989; Doerfer, 
Chaghatay language and literature, in Elr, v, 1992, 339-43. 
For the language monuments, see the arts, ahmad 
yuknakI; al-kashgharT and kutadghu bilig, and also 
R. Danko ff, Wisdom of royal glory (Kutadgu bilig), Chicago- 
London 1982; idem and J. Kelly, Mahmud el-Ka§gari, 
Compendium of the Turkic dialects. Turk foeleri liigati (Divanii 
Lugdt-it-Tiirk), Inceleme. Tenkidi metin. Ingilizce ter dime. Dizin- 
ler, 3 vols. Duxbury, Mass. 1982-5; Ka§garli Mahmud, 
Divanii lugati’t-iiirk, Ankara 1990. 

Central Asia (1). The region of Kh w arazm. 

Kh w arazm [q.vi\ is considered as a crucial region 
in the history of Turkic peoples since it was a cross¬ 
road of different Turkic elements (Uyghur, Oghuz and 
Kipcak). The literary idiom which emerged in this 
area (14th century) clearly reflects the intermingling 
and merging of these languages. The Kh w arazmian 
literary language, which was also used in the Dasht-i 
Kipcak [q.v. in Suppl.] in the lands of the Golden 
Horde, was a clear continuation of the literary idiom 
of the former period with respect to its structure. 

General works', see above (Inner Asia 3). Editions and 
analysis of language monuments: J. Eckmann, Nehcii 
’l-feradis, i, facs. Ankara 1956; A. Zajgrzkowski, Naj- 
starsza wersja turecka Husrav u Sirin Qutba, 3 vols. Warsaw 
1958-61; A.M. Shcerbak, Oguz-ndme — Mukhabbat-name, 
Moscow 1959; E. Nadzip, Khorezmi, Mukhabat-name , 
Moscow 1961; A.K. Borovkov, Leksika sredneaziatskogo 
tefsira XII-XIII c vv., Moscow 1963; K.H. Menges, Z um 
Tiirkistanischen Tafsir des 12./13. Jhdts., in UAJb, xxxvi 
(1965), 348-59; E. Fazilov, Starouzbekskiy yazik, Kho- 
rezmskie pamyatnifti XIV veka, 2 vols. Tashkent 1966; 
M.N. Hacieminoglu, Kutbiin Husrev ii §irin’i ve dil 
hususiyetleri, Istanbul 1968; A. Bodrogligeti, A fourteenth 
century Turkic translation of Sa'di’s Gulistan ( Sayf-i Sarayi’s 
Gulistdn bi t-Tur/d), Budapest 1969; Nadzip, Tyur- 
koyazitsniy pamyatnik XIV veka “Gulistan” Seyfa Sarai i 
ege jazik, 2 vols., Alma-Ata 1975; J. Eckmann, Middle 
Turkic glosses on the Rylands interlinear Koran translation, 
Budapest 1976; E.I. Khodzandi, Latafat-name. Kniga o 
krasote. Vvedenie, transknptsiya teksta, perevod, glossariy , gram¬ 
maticeskiy ukazateV, Tashkent 1976; Nadzip, Istoriko- 
sravnitel’niy slovar’ tyurkskikh yazikov 14. veka (na materiale 
“Khosrau i Sirin”), i, Moscow 1979; R. Dankoff, The Turkic 
vocabulary in the Farhang-i ifafan-Guya (8th/14th century). 
Bloomington, Ind. 1987; A.F. Karamanlioglu, Seyfi 
Sarayi, Gulistan terciimesi (Kitab Gulistan bi’t-Tiirld), Ankara 
1989; H.E. Boeschoten et alii, Al-Rabghuzh The stories 
of the prophets, Qisas al-Anbiya’. An Eastern Turkish version, 
Leiden 1995; idem, Chwaresmtiirkisch als z-Tiirkisch, in 
Jnal. of Turkology, i/2 (1993), 183-201. 

Central Asia (2). The region of the 
Tlmurid cultural centres. 

The Gaghatay language, which emerged in the 
Tlmurid empire and flourished in the cultural cen¬ 


tres of Bukhara and Samarkand, is an Islamic Central 
Asiatic literary language which reached a high stage 
of development. It was used over the centuries in a 
vast geographic area which stretched from Inner Asia 
to the Crimea and the Volga region. This sophisti¬ 
cated literary language also met the needs of the 
Kipcak and Oghuz peoples. Mir 'All Shir Nawa’f [q.v/\, 
who is considered the most outstanding figure of 
Gaghatay literature (if not its founder), contributed to 
the standardisation and the strengthening of its Turkic 
components, although it has remained (to a certain 
extent) open to other Turkic literary idioms and has 
tolerated their impact. 

Eckmann (in Studia altaica. Festschnft fur Nikolaus Poppe, 
51 ff), who emphasised the organic links of this lan¬ 
guage with former literary idioms, suggested the fol¬ 
lowing stages of its history: (1) Pre-classical period 
(from the beginning of the 15th century to the com¬ 
position of NawaTs first diwan in 1465); (2) Classical 
period (1465-1600) with such representatives as Husayn 
Baykara, Nawa*i, Babur, Bayram Khan, etc.; and (3) 
Post-classical period (1600-1921), characterised on the 
one hand by the careful imitation of NawaTs language 
and, on the other hand, by the penetration of Uzbek 
elements. 

See M.F. Koprulii, (fagatay edebiyati, in I A, iii (1945), 
270-323; A.K. Borovkov, Alisher Navoy kak osnovopolozhnik 
Uzbekskogo literatumogo yazika, in Alisher Navoy, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1946, 92-120 (Turkish tr. in TDATB [1954], 
59-96); K.H. Menges, Das Cayatajische in der persi- 
schen Darstellung von Mirza Mahdx Xan, Wiesbaden 1956; 
A.K. Borovkov, Leksikograficeskaya traditsiya v slovaiyakh 
cagatayskogo yazika, in Leksikograficeskiy Sbornik, vi (1960), 
151-60; E.N. Nadzip, Tyursksiy yazik deliyskogo sultanata 
XIVveka, in SovT, 1982/2, 75-85; A.M. Shcerbak, Gram- 
matica starouzbekskogo yazika, Moscow 1962; J. Eckmann, 
Chagatay manual, Bloomington, Ind.-The Hague 1966; 
Kh . Nazarova, Osobennosti sintaksiceskogo stroya uzbekskogo 
literatumogo yazika, Tashkent 1979; A.K. Borovlov, 
Bada’i' al-luyat. Slovar’ Tat? Imam Geratskogo k socineniyam 
Alishera Navoi, Moscow 1961; Sir Gerard Clauson, 
Sanglax. A Persian guide to the Turkish language by Muham¬ 
mad Mahdi Xan, facs. text with an introduction and 
indices, London 1960; Eckmann, The Divan of Gada’i, 
Bloomington, Ind.-The Hague 1971; A.J.E. Bodro¬ 
gligeti, Ifdlis’s story of Ibrahim. A Central Asian Islamic 
work in Late Chagatay Turkic, Leiden 1975; A. Ibrahimova, 
M. 7a. Cingi, Kelumame (starouzbeksko-tadziksko-persidskii slo¬ 
var’ xvii v.), Vvedenie, transknptsiya i perevod teksta, glossarii, 
leksiko-grammaticeskii ocerk, grammaticeskii ukazatel’, Tashkent 
1982. 

Eastern Europe and its diffusion areas 

The first monument representing the language of 
this area is the Codex Cumanicus, appearing at the turn 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. It is a compendium 
of specimens (some of them translations of religious 
texts), grammatical examples and glossaries, composed 
for missionary purposes. In the notes of the texts, the 
language is referred to as comanicum and chomaniche, 
while in the texts themselves, we find the terms tatarce 
and tatar til. It represents dialects spoken in the area 
of the Kipcak \q.v.‘, see also dasht-i kipcak and kuman). 
Texts from the Crimea, despite Ottoman influences, 
also reflect Kipcak influences, explaining the forma¬ 
tion of the mixed language characteristic of the local 
population. The sources are mostly official documents 
which originate from the successor ldianate of the 
Golden Horde; this link is also reflected in the emerg¬ 
ing Tatar literary language. 

The Armenians of south-western Ukraine (originat¬ 
ing from the Crimean community) were in permanent 
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contact with Kipcak Turks through their trading activ¬ 
ities. As a result, they accepted this linguistic idiom as 
their administrative and religious language. Of this we 
possess many 16th-17th century records (official docu¬ 
ments, language manuals, religious texts, etc.) which 
reflect a specific dialect of the Kipcak languages. 

Under the rule of the Mamluks [g.v.] in Egypt and 
Syria (13th-16th centuries), we witness the emergence 
of a Turkic literary idiom which in structure resembles 
the literary idiom of Kh vv arazm, reflecting the mixed 
Kipcak-Oghuz provenance of the ruling class which 
emerged from slaves purchased by the Ayyubid [g.v.] 
sultans and amirs from the Pontic and north Caspian 
areas. The linguistic records can be divided into three 
groups: (a) Mamluk-Kipcak proper (structurally very 
close to the literary idiom of Kh"arazm); and (b) a 
mixed Oghuz-Kipcak dialect with two sub-groups: (1) 
a dialect with prevailing Kipcak elements, and (2) a 
dialect with prevailing Ottoman Turkish elements. 

On the other hand, the literary activity of the 
Mamluk period displays close ties to other Turkic 
areas, mainly to Kh w arazm and to Istanbul (also at¬ 
tested by linguistic evidence). Daily contact between 
the ruling class and the Arab population created the 
need for compiling grammars and dictionaries; these 
used Arabic linguistic models, and likewise reflect the 
mixed character of the language used in the Mamluk- 
Kipcak area. 

See The Codex Cumanicus'. VI. Drimba, Syntaxe comane , 
Bucharest 1973; D. Drull, Der Codex Cumanicus. Ent- 
stehung und Bedeutung, Bochum 1978. Among studies 
concerning the interpretation of the work, a series of 
articles by Drimba has special importance (see biblio¬ 
graphic data in Revue des etudes sud-est europeennes 
xxxii (1994), 388-90). Also G. Gyorffy, Autour du 
Codex Cumanicus , in Analecta Orientalia memoriae Alexandri 
de Koros dicata, i, 110-37; Ligeti, Prolegomena to the 
Codex Cumanicus , in AO Hung , xxxv (1981), 1-54; Ya. 
R. Dashkevic, Codex Cumanicus. Voprosi vozniknoveniya, 
in Voprosi Yazikoznaniya , xxiv/4 (1985), 72-83; idem, 
Codex Cumanicus—deystviteVno li Cumanicus , in ibid., 
xxxvii/2 (1988), 62-74; M. Mollova, Codex Cumanicus: 
le bouddhisme et le turk oriental, in WfKM, Ixxx (1990), 
143-65; P.B. Golden, The Codex Cumanicus, in H.B. 
Paksoy, Central Asian monuments , Istanbul 1992. 

Mamluk-Kipcak. General surveys (containing lists of 
the language monuments): T. Halasi-Kun, Die mameluk- 
kiptschakischen Sprachstudien und die Handschriften in Stambul, 
in KCsA, iii/1 (1940), 77-83; A. Inan, XIII.-XIV yiizyi- 
llarda Misir'da Oguz-Tiirkmen ve Kipcak lelyeleri ve “Halls 
Turkfe”, in TDAYB (1953), 53-71; A.F. Karamanlioglu, 
Kipfaklar ve Kipcak Tiirkgesi, in Istanbul Oniversitesi Ede- 
biyat Fakiiltesi Turk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi, xii (1962), 
174-84; Eckmann, The Mamluk-Kipchak literature , in CAJ, 
viii (1963), 304-19; A.N. Garkavets, Kipcakskie yaziki: 
kumanskii i armyano-fdpcakskii, Alma-Ata 1987; Karaman- 
hoglu, Ripfak Turkfesigrameri, Ankara 1994; R.J.H.M. 
Ermers, Turkic forms in Arabic structures. The description 
of Turkic by Arabic grammarians, Nijmegen 1995. 

Armenian Kipcak. A comprehensive bibliography is 
Dashkevic, Armyano-kipcakskii yazik. Bibliografiya literaturi 
1802-1978, in RO, xl/2 (1979), 79-86. Studies which 
appeared after the above-mentioned bibliography: Gar¬ 
kavets, Konvergentsiya armyano-fdpcakskogo yazika k slmyanskim 
v XVI-XVII vv., Kiev 1979; A.A. Garkavets, Amiyano- 
kipcakskie pis’mennie pamyatniki XVI-XVII vv., in G.F. Girs 
et alii (eds.), Srednevekoviy Vostok. Istoriya kul’tura, istocnikove- 
denie , Moscow 1980; Dashkevic, Armyano-fdpcakskii yazik 
XV-XVII vv. v osveshcenii sovremennikov (Ob ispoVzovanii ek- 
stralingvisticeskikh dannikh dlya istorii tyurksfdkh yazikov), in 
Voprosi Yazikoznaniya , 1981/5, 79-92; idem, Armjgino- 


kipcakskiy yazik: etapi istorii, in ibid. , 1983/1, 91-107; 
E. Tryjarski, Die Armeno-kiptschakische Sprache und Literatur— 
ein Beispiel fiir kulturellen Synkretismus, in UAJb, N.F., v 
(1985), 209-24; idem, 0 dialektnoy differentsiatsii armyano- 
fdpcakskogo yazika, in Sovetskaya Tyurkologiya, 1987/4, 23-9; 
idem, Religious terminology in Armeno-Kipchak, in Jnal. of 
Turkology, i/1 (1993), 59-111. Studies concerning the 
relation between the Kipcak literary tradition and the 
Tatar language: T. Halasi-Kun, Monuments de la langue 
tatare de Kazan, in Analecta Orientalia memoriae Alexandri 
de Koros dicata, i, 138-55; M.Z. et alii, Istoki tatarskogo 
literatumogo yazika, Kazan’ 1988. 

West Asia (1). Anatolia. 

Although Anatolia was conquered by the Saldjuks 
[( q.vl\ of Oghuz [see ghuzz] origin at the end of the 
llth century, it is not until the end of the 13th cen¬ 
tury that we find the first written literary works which 
attest this idiom. The first works exhibit strong influ¬ 
ence from the Turkic language tradition of the east 
(orthography and grammar), which disappears with 
the gradual standardisation of the norm of the liter¬ 
ary language. Literary activity in the first period arose 
in various politico-cultural centres in Anatolia, fol¬ 
lowing the collapse of the Rum Saldjuk state, and 
because of this, the richness of documentation is not 
comparable with other Turkic languages. Because of 
strong Arabic-Persian influences, careful analysis is 
necessary in order to discern the Turkish core of this 
language material. The language of this period tends 
now to be called Old Anatolian Turkish instead of 
the former Old Ottoman, a term which lacks histor¬ 
ical validity. The emergence of the centralising Otto¬ 
man rule created entirely new conditions for the 
development of this literary idiom. The written lan¬ 
guage experienced enormous Arabic and Persian influ¬ 
ences, effectively creating a gap between the written 
and spoken tongues, and it was the task of language 
reform in Turkey in the 20th century to deal with 
this linguistic gap. 

In the sphere of historical phonetics, a large group 
of records written in non-Arabic tongues (Latin, Greek, 
Armenian, Georgian, Cyrillic, Hebrew and Syriac), 
including grammars and dictionaries (composed mostly 
by Europeans), present source material of immense 
value for their investigation; first attempts at periodi- 
sation have made it clear that the final solution to the 
problem will arise from systematic and statistically- 
based linguistic search. 

A survey of literature concerning the history of the 
idiom is given in the related chapters in Hazai, Kurze 
Einf, and Handb. d. t. Sprachw. 

The Oghuz background: Z. Korkmanz, Das Oghu- 
sische im XII. und XIII. Jahrhundert als Schriftsprache , in 
CAJ, xvii (1973), 294-303; M.I. Yusifov. Oguz grupu 
turk dillarinin miigayisdli fonetikasi, Baku 1984; G. Guliev 
et alii, Oguz grupu turk dillarinin miigayisdli grammatikasi, 
ii, Morfologiya, Baku 1986. Surveys of the language 
monuments: Korkmaz, Sadru’d-din §eyhoglu, Marguban- 
name terciimesi. Inceleme, metin, sozluk, tipkibasim , Ankara 
1973 (58-66); G. Doerfer, Zum Vokalismus nichterster 
Silben in altosmanischen Originaltexten, Stuttgart 1985 (10- 
16: Unsere Quelled)', M. Adamovic, Konjugationsgeschichte 
der tiirkischen Sprachen, Leiden 1985 (8-26: Die Quelled). 
History of the literary language and historical gram¬ 
mar: A.S. Levend, Turk dilinde geliyme ve sadeleyme evreleri, 
Ankara 1972; A.N. Kononov, Osnovnie etapi formirovaniya 
turetskogo pis ’mennogo-literatumogo yazika, in Voprosi Yazikoz¬ 
naniya, 1977/4, 21-36; F.K. Timurta§, Eski Tiirkiye tiirfqesi, 
XV. yiizyil. Gramer — metin — sozluk, Istanbul 1977; V.G. 
Guzev, Staroosmanskiy yazik, Moscow 1979; Doerfer, 
Das Vorosmanische. (Die Entwicklung der oghusischen Sprachen 
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von den Orchonisckriften bis zu Sultan Veled ), in Turk, dilz 
Ara$tirmalan Tilligi Belleten (1975-6), 81-131; Adamovic, 
Konjugationsgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen , Leiden 1985; 
E.A. Grunina, Istoriceskaya grammatika turetskogo yazika, 
Moscow 1991; see also L. Johanson, Die westoghusische 
Labialharmonie , in Orientalia Suecana , xxvii-xxviii (1978-9), 
63-107; idem, Pluralsuffixen im Siidwestturkischen , Wiesba¬ 
den 1981; Guzev, Ocerki po teorii tyurkskogo slovoizmeniya, 
imya , na materiale staroanatoliysko-iyurkskogo yazika , Lenin¬ 
grad 1987. 

West Asia (2). The South-Caucasian region. 

In Adharbaydjan, widespread literary activity has 
been attested over centuries. Nevertheless, the literary 
language was not “able to make progress against the 
influence on the one hand of Persian culture and on 
the other of the Ottoman Turkish. The rehabilitation 
of Adharbavdjanl or Adharf which is closely 

related to the spoken dialect, began in the middle of 
the 19th century in Transcaucasia (Mfrza Fath 4 All 
Akhundov). It became strongly influenced by Ottoman 
Turkish at the beginning of the 20th century . . .” 
(A. Samoilovitch, EI\ art. Turks). Even though the 
local dialect left many traces in certain literary works, 
its development was concealed by the written idiom, 
which was dominated by the Ottoman norm. It is 
accordingly difficult to ascertain purely through lan¬ 
guage texts the historical separation of the local dialect 
and its emergence in the literary language (probably 
during the Safawid period (see G. Doerfer, in Elr, 

v/3, 226). 

A thoroughly selected informative survey is offered 
by I. Beller-Hann, A history of Cathay. A translation and 
linguistic analysis of a fifteenth-century Turkic manuscript, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1995 (Bibliography: 188-200). See 
also Doerfer, Azeri (Adari) Turkish (= Azerbaijan, viii), 
in Elr, iii/3, 245-8. 

West Asia (3). The East Caspian region. 

It is generally accepted that the Turkmens played 
a significant role in the early (Kh w arazmian) period 
of Islamic Central Asian Turkic literature, but they 
later came under the influence of the Caghatay lan¬ 
guage (Samoilovitch). Poets who lived in the 18th- 
19th centuries essentially used this language (Z.V. 
Togan, in Spuler (ed.), Altaistik , 244), and traces of 
the local idiom can be attested in selected manuscripts 
of their works. The modern Turkmen literary language 
emerged only in the Soviet period (Baskakov, Tyurk. 
yaz ., 91). 

See M.N. Khidirov. Nekotoiie voprosl po istorii turkmens- 
kogo yazika , Ashkhabad 1975; Z.B. Mukhammedova, 
Issledovaniya po istorii turkmenskogo yazika XI-XIV vekov, 
Ashkhabad 1973; S. Ataniyazov (ed.), Turkmen dilinih 
tarikhi grammatikasimn problemalan, Ashkhabad 1980. 

The emergence of contemporary literary 
languages 

The second half of the 19th century is considered 
a turning point in the history of Turkic literary lan¬ 
guages. During this period, we have two main idioms: 
Caghatay (in its late “post-classical” version) in the 
east and Ottoman in the west which, in both cases, 
were used by Turkic peoples. Caghatay was used by 
Turkic peoples of Central Asia, the North Caucasus 
and the Volga region; historically, it belongs in the 
Uvghur-Klpcak linguistic area and includes many ver¬ 
sions due to strong influences from local idioms. Otto¬ 
man, beyond the borders of its empire, broadly 
influenced the linguistic development of the Crimea 
and Adharbavdjan (the so-called West Oghuz area). 

The economic, political and cultural challenges of 
this period created a completely new socio-cultural 
situation which included both integrating and sepa¬ 


rating tendencies. Language, being one of the most 
important factors of self-identification, and at the same 
time, an important instrument of economic-cultural 
development and modernisation, partook of these 
trends in the realm of Ottoman socio-political life. 
On the other hand, the Turkic world further east was 
confronted with similar challenges but under very dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. Its geographic isolation and frag¬ 
mentation, and its lack of a common political centre, 
was in sharp contradiction with the situation in the 
west, where the Ottoman Empire was a strong and 
centralised power. 

Following the Russian conquest and integration of 
Central Asia, one may observe two opposing trends: 
nationalist and local. The first one emerged in the 
Crimea and is closely associated with the name of 
Gasprali [</.z/.], who represented the idea of language 
unity (dilde birlik) and was actively involved in the cre¬ 
ation of a new common language for all Turkic peo¬ 
ples. The second one was expressed by strong efforts 
to create literary languages on the basis of local idioms. 
This trend coincided with the ambitions of Imperial 
Russia which followed a policy of “divide and rule” 
and favoured tendencies of separation. The appear¬ 
ance and rapid unfolding of regional written idioms 
of Tatar and Bashkir (based on the Kipcak tradition), 
of Uzbek and (New-) Uyghur (based on the Caghatay 
tradition, but also assimilating Kipcak elements), and 
of Adharbaydjanf (based on the Adharl variant of the 
common Oghuz tradition), was the result of the above- 
mentioned tendencies. 

The results of this linguistic evolution became clear 
in the 20th century, with the creation of the Soviet 
Union and the Republic of Turkey. This new polit¬ 
ical set-up was bound to strengthen and even seal the 
linguistic fragmentadon of the Turkic peoples. The 
creation of new literary languages, Moscow’s policy 
of Russification and Sovietisation, the changes in the 
writing systems of both countries, and finally, the lan¬ 
guage reform of Turkey, completed a process which 
had begun at the end of the 19th century. 

The immense political changes of the Turkic world 
which have resulted from the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, have not left untouched the issue of language. 
We are currently witnessing the emergence of old and 
new options for the formulation of language policy in 
the newly-independent Turkic republics. For example, 
preliminary steps have been taken in the direction of 
the introduction of the Latin alphabet at the expense 
of Cyrillic. Such steps demonstrate a tendency of lin¬ 
guistic rapprochement, the ultimate results of which 
remain to be seen. 

General surveys with extensive bibliographies: 
A. Bennigsen-Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, La presse et 
le mouvement national chez les Musulmans de Russie avant 
1920 , Paris-The Hague 1964; E.A. Allworth, Central 
Asian publishing and the rise of nationalism , New York 
1965; I. Baldauf, Schriftreform und Schriftwechsel bei den 
muslimischen Russland- und Sowjettiirken (1850-1937). Ein 
Symptom ideengeschichtlicher und kulturpolitischer Entwicklungen , 
Budapest 1993. 

6. Alphabets used in the course of history 

The oldest writing system of Turkic peoples is the 
so-called runic alphabet, which was used mostly for 
inscriptions on stone discovered in the Yenisei, Talas 
and Orkhon regions; the name reflects a certain re¬ 
semblance to the Old Norse inscriptions, but the 
more precise term runiform is preferred. It is widely 
believed that the Turks became acquainted with this 
script through Sogdian-speaking Nestorian Christians 
(Menges, 67). The inscriptions of the Orkhon region 
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(8th century) illustrate, in comparison to other areas, 
a degree of normalisation. The script has also been 
attested in a number of manuscripts. 

In Inner Asia, which in early Turkic history was 
a crossroad of different cultures and religions, Turkic 
peoples were exposed to a large number of alpha¬ 
bets. The well-documented Manichaean script has been 
traced back to the Syriac Estrangelo, being “only its 
slightly modified form” (Menges, 69). One form of 
the Sogdian alphabet, which is also traced to another 
variant of the Aramaic script, was the source for the 
development of the Uyghur script (which appears in 
texts of the Tarim Basin and in Dun-Huang). Syriac 
script was also used in texts by Nestorian Christians. 
The Brahmi script, introduced by Buddhist mission¬ 
aries in Inner Asia, was also adopted in Turkic texts, 
and the clear rendition of vowels by this script is of 
great value for the history of phonetics. Certain texts 
also reveal the use of Tibetan. 

In a relatively short period, the Uyghur script at¬ 
tained a dominating role in Inner Asia and effectively 
overshadowed parallel writing systems; this role lasted 
up to the transition to the Mongol script, which was 
later also inherited by the Manchus. The Uy gh ur 
script was also able to influence the parallel devel¬ 
opment of Islamic literary activities in Inner Asia. 

The Arabic script was first adopted by Turks in 
Inner Asia (following essentially the Uyghur writing 
tradition) and expanded in the following centuries, the 
Oghuz literary usage of Anatolia being the second 
area of adoption of the Arabic script. In the initial 
period of adaptation, the script was infused with the 
eastern heritage, but local innovations quickly phased 
out this influence. The Hebrew alphabet was used by 
the Khazars (attested only in historical sources) and 
later, by the Karaims (which is still in use). A Kipcak 
group in the 16th century adopted the Armenian 
alphabet. The same alphabet was also used for Turkish 
spoken by Armenians living in the Ottoman Empire, 
thus leaving behind a large amount of written and 
printed material. The Greek alphabet was used by the 
Karamanlis (Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians) 
in the Ottoman Empire, and its use is documented 
by literature, mostly of a religious character, which 
flourished over centuries. In the Ottoman period, we 
further find texts in the Latin, Syriac, Cyrillic and 
Georgian scripts written by Europeans, and these, 
which include grammars and dictionaries, are of great 
value for language history. 

In the early 18th century, Russian missionaries intro¬ 
duced the Cyrillic script to a variety of Turkic-speak¬ 
ing peoples (Chuvashs, Tatars, Kazakhs, Yakuts, etc.). 
Among the Altai Turks and Tuvinians, the Mongolian 
script was used to “a very limited degree” (Samoi- 
lovitch, in El\ IV, 914). The Gagauz, who officially 
obtained in 1947 a writing system based on Cyrillic 
in 1947, used an amalgam of Cyrillic and Latin based 
on the Romanian alphabet (L.A. Pokrovskaya, in Tyurk. 
yaz*, 112-13). For Tatars living in Romania, the Latin 
script was introduced after World War II. Turkey 
introduced the Latin script in 1928-9. At the same 
time, the Soviet Union also introduced the Latin script, 
later replaced (in the 1940s) by the Cyrillic alphabet. 
Recent political changes have paved the way for a 
re-latinisation of Turkic languages. 

Despite these revolutionary changes, which have 
affected the great majority of Turkic speakers in China, 
Turkic speakers in A fgh anistan. Iran and Trak con¬ 
tinue to use the Arabic script. The Cyrillic alphabet 
introduced into Mongolia was also used by local Turkic 
languages. Finally, Turkish speakers in the Balkans and 


Cyprus adopted the new Latin script soon after the 
language reform of Turkey. 

Bibliography. Poppe, 37-57; Menges, 67-71. For 
the alphabet changes in the Soviet Union, see 
Baldauf, Schriftreform und Schriftwechsel bei den muslim- 
ischen Russland- und Sowjet-Turken 1850-1937 (with 
extensive bibl. and a useful chronological survey). 

7. General characteristics of their historical development 
Structure. It is generally accepted that Turkic lan¬ 
guages “show considerable conservatism in the whole 
extent of their known history” (Samoilovitch, loc. cit.). 
With regard to their phonetic stocks and phonologi¬ 
cal systems, a comparison can be made between older 
and contemporary idioms. Such a comparison has 
illustrated considerable differences only in limited cases 
(mainly in marginal languages). On the other hand, 
the comparison of the Western Oghuz idioms with 
those of Central Asia, illustrates a certain “shift” in 
the articulation basis, which manifests a certain deve- 
larisation. Clearly, this has probably resulted from strong 
Indo-European, Iranian, influences (see A. Vambery). 
Sound harmony, the main element of morphological 
structure, has remained characteristic of almost all 
languages thus demonstrating a rather wide variety of 
realisation (Poppe, 181-4). Rupture or aberration was 
caused by foreign influences (i.e. the Iranisadon of 
the sedentary Uzbek population; the Slavic influences 
on the Karaim, etc.; see Menges 2 , 182). 

While the morphological structure “is extremely 
resistant to both internal and external changes, the 
syntax is more vulnerable to influences and conse¬ 
quently changes” (ibid.). Introduction of subordinative 
conjunctions in Turkic languages, the original syntax- 
pattern of which is based on clause coordination, is 
the result of their long-standing contacts with foreign 
languages. The result of this influence varies accord¬ 
ing to the individual languages and may show a dif¬ 
ferent picture at the level of the literary idiom and 
the spoken dialects. 

Interrelations with other languages. Contact of Turkic 
languages with other idioms is reflected in evidence 
of linguistic interaction. The borrowings in their vocab¬ 
ulary clearly illustrate the extensive contact of Turkic 
peoples with other Eurasian civilisations and languages. 
At the same time, we find traces of Turkic loans in 
other Eurasian languages. The original word-stock of 
Turkic languages clearly displays influences from Paleo- 
asiatic, Mongol, Uralic, Semitic and Dravidian lan¬ 
guages. The diffusion of Turkic peoples in the south 
and west, and the creation of their successive literary 
languages through a process of cultural interaction, 
left their vocabularies exposed to foreign borrowings. 
The literary idioms of the east display clear Chinese, 
Iranian, Tokharian, Syriac, Sanskrit, Tibetan and, later, 
Mongol influences, together with a constant alteration 
of their character and intensity. The literary idioms 
of the west experienced Arabic and Persian influences. 
All Turkic literary languages in the CIS display strong 
Russian influences. 

Due to the historical distribution of Turkic peoples, 
their languages came in close loan-contacts with many 
other local idioms, the input of which has remained 
regionally limited. The main source-languages of the 
south-east are Chinese, Mongolian, Manchu and Tadjik; 
in the north-east, Mongolian; in the north-west, Uralic; 
and in the south-west, Arabic, Persian, Kurdish, Cau¬ 
casian, Armenian, Greek and Balkan Slavic. In addi¬ 
tion, Russian is an important source language for 
Turkic idioms of the CIS. The influence of West 
European languages on Turkish has been very strong 
for a long time. At a later stage, similar influences 
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appeared in other Turkic languages, often via Russian. 
Today, we are witnessing a strong and direct West 
European influence on Turkic languages. In turn, these 
protracted contacts also resulted in the substantial in¬ 
fluence of many neighbouring languages (from China 
to the Balkans) by Turkic idioms. 

8. Genetic connections of idioms: classification 

The purpose of this approach is to codify, on the 
basis of concrete linguistic features and feature com¬ 
binations, those idioms which exhibit a historical con¬ 
nection and common development. The resulting table 
will demonstrate the relationship of the given idiom 
to former stages of its linguistic development. 

Traditional linguistic classification of Turkic lan¬ 
guages is based exclusively on phonetic features. This 
classification reflects their inner development and com¬ 
plex differentiation process. The division between “cen¬ 
tral languages” and “marginal languages” (Chuvash, 
Yakut and Khaladj). is generally accepted due to their 
significant linguistic divergence. However, the position 
of the later ones, especially of Chuvash, is debated 
since it reflects the position of the Altaic theory. Its 
followers regard it as an independent link in the Altaic 
language family. Its opponents do not recognise this 
specific role and regard it as one member of the 
Turkic language family. 

The Central Turkic languages are divided into the 
following groups: Uyghur (or Caghatay) languages 
(Uzbek, New Uyghur, Salar); Kipcak languages (Kir¬ 
ghiz, Kazakh, Karakalpak, Kumuk, Karachai-Balkar, 
Nogai, Crimean Tatar, Tatar, Bashkir); Oghuz 
languages (Turkmenian, Adharbavdjam or AdharT, 
Turkish, Gagauz); the Altai, Khakas and Tuvinian 
languages. Within the Kipcak language group, accord¬ 
ing to the terminology of Menges (60), the following 
subgroups can be stated: 1. Ponto-Caspian languages 
(Karaim, Karachai-Balkar, Crimean Tatar, Kumuk); 
2. Volga-Kama-West-Siberian languages (Tatar and 
Bashkir); 3. Uralo-Caspian languages (Kazakh, 
Karakalpak, non-Iranised or Kipcak Uzbek, Nogay, 
Kirghiz). 

The marginal status of Yakut is explained by the 
late migration of these people to the north between 
the 13th and 18th centuries (Menges, 52). Khaladj, 
spoken in northern Iran, forms a very small and ex¬ 
tremely conservative language island, which preserves 
a series of striking archaisms. 

New attempts at classification, which deal with tran¬ 
sitional features that link these languages in an orga¬ 
nic continuum, focus on the position of individual 
languages and their relation to each other (Menges, 
60-1; Doerfer, in MT, xi [1985], 1-34; Tekin, in Erdem , 
v/13 [1990], 129-39). Finally, the introduction of math¬ 
ematical methods has given a new dimension to lin¬ 
guistic analysis, the results of which remain to be 
seen. 

9. Periodisation of language history 

The history of the majority of contemporary Turkic 
languages cannot easily be traced back to the origins. 
In contrast to Indo-European languages, there are no 
written linguistic monuments which form an uninter¬ 
rupted continuum. Their development was concealed 
by the commonly-used Islamic literary languages (see 
above, iv, 5). Nevertheless, there are notable excep¬ 
tions to this rule: Uzbek, New Uy gh ur, Tatar, Turkish 
and Adharbavdjam or Adhan, respectively. The or¬ 
ganic continuity of these languages and their former 
literary idioms are attested by extensive linguistic doc¬ 
umentation. On the other hand, the simultaneous use 
of these languages by speakers of other idioms con¬ 
tributed, to a certain extent (at least in an abstract 


way), to their formation. Remarkable is the case of 
the Turkmens, whose role was more significant in an 
earlier rather than a later period (see Samoilovitch, 
in EI\ Vol. IV, 912). 

The use of the terms Old and Middle Turkic for 
pre-Islamic and Islamic Turkic languages, attested by 
many linguistic monuments, and the use of New Turkic 
for modern languages, is an old tradition. The exact 
content and scope of these terms have never been 
defined; this also explains their varying and complex 
interpretations of these terms (see PTE ' i, pp. vii-viii; 
Poppe, 73). The boundary between Old and Middle 
Turkic is based not only on external linguistic fac¬ 
tors, which by themselves may support such a dis¬ 
tinction due to their organic regional-historical vicinity, 
but is also based on internal ones (see Eckmann, in 
Studia Altaica, Wiesbaden 1957, 51-9; Poppe, 67-8). In 
reality, this borderline between the Middle and New 
Turkic is represented by a period of transition: the 
disappearance of common literary languages and the 
emergence of new, independent idioms. In the case 
of West Oghuz languages (Turkish and Adharbavdjam 
or Adhari). such a transition probably occurred in the 
18th-19th centuries; but for other languages, it occurred 
in the 19th-20th centuries. 

v. Turkic languages today 

1. Preliminary remarks 

The 19th century is considered a turning point in 
the history of the Turkic languages. It is the period 
of their discovery and the beginning of a new era in 
their development. Systematic scholarly research has 
revealed a large network of living local idioms and 
their varying structures. Also, extensive research and 
discoveries have brought to light many historical per¬ 
spectives of the Turkic language family. In parallel, 
the second half of the 19th century witnessed a break 
with the old literary languages. This event prepared 
the ground for the birth of new literary languages in 
the 1920s and 1930s. These languages, based on liv¬ 
ing idioms, did not have their phonetic particularities 
concealed by conservative writing systems (a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the old literary languages). Finally, 
the new period signals the beginning of a state-guided 
language policy. 

2. General survey 

The following survey, based on established literary 
idioms, gives information with respect to their geogra¬ 
phic extension and number of speakers. Explanations 
concerning their dialectal background and recent past 
available in the separate columns. For census prob¬ 
lems, see G. Hazai, in Cahiers d’etudes sur la Mediterranee 
orientale et le monde turco-iranien , xiv [1992], 5 ff. 

Compass points, relating strictly to language terri¬ 
tory, take Kashghar as their centre. 

A. South-west (East Caspian and South-Caucasian 
area, Near East, Balkan): 

Adharbavdjam 

Iran 

CIS 

Afghanistan 

Gagauz 

CIS 

Bulgaria 

Turkish* 

Turkey 

Balkan countries 

West European countries 

‘Irak 

Cyprus 

Syria 

Jordan 
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Turkmenian 

CIS 

Iran 

A fgh anistan 

'Irak 

* Genetically the “Crimean Osmanli” belongs to 
Turkish (see Doerfer, in PTF, i, 272-80). 

B. South-east (Central and Inner Asia, North China*): 
(New) Uv gh ur 

China 

CIS 

Uzbek** 

CIS 

Afghanistan 

* There are two small Turkic languages which do 
not have a literary tradition and are spoken in the 
province of Kansu (northwestern China). Salar is close 
to New Uv gh ur: literate persons use this language, 
together with the Arabic alphabet (Poppe, 49). The 
Yellow Uy gh urs have no literary' language. Some pho¬ 
netic features link the languages to the Khakas (Poppe, 
40). However, these isolated languages share certain 
common features (K. Thomsen, in PTF, i, 566). 

** The present Uzbek literary language has a very 
large heterogeneous dialectal background. According 
to St. Wurm (in PTF, i, 489), we have the Kipcak- 
Uzbek dialects (close to Kazakh), the semi-Iranised 
and Iranised dialects (losing partially or fully their 
vowel harmony), and the Turkmenised dialects (called 
by G. Doerfer Oghuz-Kipchak, see Elr, v, 227). The 
dialectal conditions greatly influenced the foundation 
of the new literary language, which initially, was based 
on Kipcak dialects (1929-30). Some years later, the 
Iranised dialect of Tashkent was chosen as the dialec¬ 
tal basis (1937) of the literary idiom. 

C. North-west (Lithuania, Ukraine, Crimea, Siberia, 
Central Asia): 

Bashkir (CIS) 

Chuvash (CIS) 

Crimean Tatar (CIS)* 

Karachai-Balkar (CIS) 

Karaim (CIS) 

Karakalpak (CIS) 

Kazakh 
CIS 
China 
Mongolia 
A fgh anistan 
Kirghiz 
CIS 
China 
A fgh anistan 
Kumuk (CIS) 

Nogai (CIS) 

Tatar 

CIS 

Romania 

Turkey 

China 

Bulgaria 

* The present status and future of Crimean Tatar is 
unclear. At the end of the World War II, the entire 
population was deported from the Crimean peninsula 
to Central Asia, where they used, as documented by 
printed material, their literary language. This fact 
clearly contradicts the position that their language 
“can be regarded as practically extinct” (Poppe, 44). 
In recent years, they have been allowed to return to 
the Crimea but, so far, only a small number has 
chosen to do so. 

D. North-east: 


Altai (CIS)* 

Khakas (CIS)** 

Tuvan*** 

CIS 

Mongolia 
Yakut (CIS)**** 

* Altai is a literary language, created for the small 
ethnic groups of the Altai Kray territory of the Russian 
Federation. It unites the Altai, Telengit and Teleut 
dialects, which are very similar, and the dialect group 
j of Tuba (Kumandins and Lebed Tatars) which has 
I transitory links to the Shor (Menges, 60) and Kipcak 
i languages (Poppe, 41). Until 1947 it was called Oirat, 

| a name selected in 1917 (see Pritsak, in PTF ’ i, 569). 

I ** Khakas is the name of the literary' language cre- 
\ ated for the Sagai and Kacha peoples, which live in 
a district of the town Abakan and form the main 
population of the Autonomous Republic of Khakassia 
of the Russian Federation. The name itself was cho¬ 
sen after 1917, borrowed from Chinese historical 
sources. Prior to 1924, when the Latin alphabet was 
introduced, they had no script. The Latin script was 
replaced in 1939 by the Cyrillic one (Poppe, 40). The 
literary language is also used by the Shors, who speak 
a similar dialect but who lived during the years 1925- 
39 in a separate political unit and had their own lit¬ 
erary language (Pritsak, in PTF, i, 630; Poppe, 40). 
*** Tuvan (Tuva, Sojot, or Uriankhai) is spoken in 
the Autonomous Republic of Tuva of the Russian 
Federation (prior to 1944, it was a semi-independent 
republic). Before the introduction of the Latin alpha¬ 
bet (1931), which was replaced in 1941 by Cyrillic, 
they used the written Mongolian language (Poppe, 
39). The language of the Karagas is close to Tuvan. 
According to Baskakov ( Tyurk. yaz ., 12), they use Tuvan 
while, according to Poppe (39), “they have no script 
of their own and can read and write only Russian”. 
**** Yakut is also used by the Dolgans, who are 
Yakutised Samoyeds. 

As the preceding survey illustrates, huge masses of 
Turkic-speaking groups live outside the borders of 
established literary- languages, in addition to the excep¬ 
tional case of the Azerbaijanis, most of whom reside 
outside the borders of the Republic of Azerbaijan. 
The intercourse of the speakers with other parts of 
a language territory varies from country to country. 
Certain countries which are very sensitive to minor¬ 
ity issues (e.g. Iran, 'Irak, A fgh anistan), prefer to limit 
cross-border contacts of ethnic kin. 

The establishment of the exact setting of genetic 
groupings, and their relations in the conglomerate of 
the Turkic dialects, require further study. Research 
among the Kir gh iz and Uzbek populations of Afgha¬ 
nistan, and especially, among the Oghuz-speaking 
groups of Iran, has greatly enriched our knowledge 
concerning language relations in these areas. In the 
latter case, there have been some initial attempts to 
genetically classify these idioms. The fact that Turkic 
languages, with the exception of the marginal languages 
(see above, iv. 8), are very similar at the structural 
level, does predicate the mutual comprehension of dif¬ 
ferent Turkic speakers, but this is, to a certain extent, 
possible only within the smaller genetic groups, i.e. 
Oghuz, Kipcak and Uv gh ur (see L. Bazin, in Herodote, 
xlii [1986], 106-7; Hazai, loc. laud). 

General surveys about Turkic peoples and languages: 
Sh. Akiner, Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union, with an 
appendix of the non-Muslim peoples of the Soviet Union , 
London 1983; J. Faensen, Sprachen in der USSR. Verzeich- 
nis der Namen mil Angahen zu Verbreitung, Sprecherzahl 
Schrft und Publikationsstatistik, Osnabruck 1983; L. Bazin, 
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Les peuples turcophones en Eurasie. Un cas majeur (Texpansion 
ethnolinguistique, in Herodote, xlii (1986), 75-108; L. Johan- 
son, Grenzen der Turcia. Verbendendes und Trennendes in der 
Entwicklung der Tiirkvdlker , in Turcica et Orientalia. Studies 
in honour of Gunnar Jarring on his eightieth birthday 12 October 
1987, Istanbul 1987, 51-61; J. Kornflit, Turkish and Turkic 
languages , in C. Bernard (ed.), The world’s major lan¬ 
guages , New York and Oxford 1987, 619-44; V. Kozlov, 
The peoples of the Soviet Union, London-Bloomington- 
Indianapolis 1988; M. Ruhlen, A guide to the world lan¬ 
guages. 1. Classification, Stanford 1991; Hazai, La question 
linguistique dans le monde turc actuel , in Cahiers d’etudes 
sur la Mediterranee orientale et le monde turco-iranien, xiv 
(1992), 5-15. 

The general Turkological introductions (see above, 
i) give good selective bibliographies concerning the 
individual languages. Exhaustive bibliographic infor¬ 
mation is offered by the following works: 

Adharbaydj ani. Sh. Saadiev, Bibliografiya literatun 
po azerbaydzanskomu yazlkoznaniyu (Sovetskiy period ), Baku 
1960; S.G. Memmedova, Obspcestvennie nauki Sovets/cogo 
Azerbaydzana 1920-1980 gg., Bibliograficeskiy ukazateV, Baku 
1983. 

Bashkir. T.M. Garipov, M.L. Rafikov and Z.G. 
Uraksin, Bibliografiya po bashkirskomu yazlkoznaniyu (1917- 
1967), Ufa 1969; A. Valeeva, Baspkirskoe yazikoznanie 
(1967-1977 gg.). UkazateV literatun , Ufa 1979; Garipov 
etahi, Baspkirskoeyazikoznanie. UkazateV literatun, Ufa 1980. 

Chuvash. N.P. Petrov, Bibliograficeskiy ukazateV litera¬ 
tun po cuvashskomu yaziku, Ceboksari 1931. 

Karaim. A. Dubinskiy (* A. Dubinski), Bibliografiya 
trudov po karaimskomu yazjku i literature i pecatnikh tekstov 
na karaimskom yazlke, in A.N. Baskakov et alii, Karaimsko- 
russko-poVskiy slovar’, Moscow 1974, 14-28. 

Karakalpak. D.S. Nasirov et alii, Bibliograficeskiy 
ukazateV po karakalpakskomu yazlkoznaniyu (1925-1976 gg.), 
Nukus 1978. 

Kazakh. Sh. Sh. Saribaev, Bibliograficeskiy ukazateV 
po kazakhskomu yazlkoznaniyu, i, Alma-Ata 1960, ii, Alma 
Ata 1971. 

Kirghiz. V.P. Zvoleva, Yazikoznanie, iskusstvo (1956- 
1960). UkazateV literatun, Frunze 1970; Sh. O. Sadikova, 
Yazikoznanie (1956-1960). UkazateV literatun, Frunze 1970; 
N. Beyshekeev, Kirgizskiy yazik (Bibliograficeskiy ukazateV 
literatun), 1929-1959 gg., Frunze 1961; idem, Kxrgzskiy 
yazik. Bibliograficeskiy ukazateV 1960-1970 gg., Frunze 1985. 

Tatar. A.G. Karamullin, Bibliografiya literatun po 
tatarskomu yazlkoznaniyu, Kazan’ 1958; G.K. Yakupova. 
Bibliografiya po tatarskomu yazlkoznaniyu (1778-1980), 
Kazan’ 1988. 

Turkish. In the absence of comprehensive bibli¬ 
ographies, see the respective introductions, and also 
R. Underhill, Bibliography of modem linguistic work on 
Turkish, in D.I. Slobin and K. Zimmer (eds.), Studies 
in Turkish linguistics, Amsterdam 1987, 23-51; H. Boe- 
schoten and L. Verhoeven (eds.), Turkish linguistics today, 
Leiden 1991. 

Turkmen. N.A. Voronina, Bibliograficeskiy ukazateV 
literatun po turkmenskomu yazlkoznaniyu (1924-1964 gg.), A 
(1924-1964 gg.), A shkh abad 1966. 

Uyghur. A. Kaydarov, Uygurskiy yazik i literatura. 
Annotirovannly ukazateV, i, Alma Ata 1962; K. Oztop^u, 
Modem Uygurca He ilgili apklamah bir kaynakga, in Turk 
Dilleri Arapirmalan, iv (1992), 155-70; C. Wei, An intro¬ 
duction to the modem Uygur literary language and its dialects, 
in WfKM, lxxix (1989), 235-49; idem, An historical sur¬ 
vey of modem Uyghur writing since the 1950s in Xinjiang 
China , in CAJ, xxvii (1993), 249-322. 

Uzbek. M. Gulyamova, Uzbekskoe yazikoznanie. 
UkazateV literatun, 4 vols., Tashkent 1973-6; A. Sh. 
Shukurov and D. Bazarova, Uzbekskoe sovetskoe yazikoz¬ 


nanie. Bibliograficeskie ocerki (po 1982 g), Tashkent 1986. 

Yakut. N.E. Petrov, Yakutskiy yazik (UkazateV liter¬ 
atun), Yakutsk 1958. 

Fortunately, we possess two excellent bibliographic 
surveys about dictionaries of Turkic languages: 
A. Tietze, Die Lexikographie der Turksprachen, i, Osmanisch- 
Tiirkisch, in Fr. J. Hausmann et alii, Worterbiicher, dic¬ 
tionaries, dictionnaires, Berlin and New York 1991, 
2399-2407; G. Doerfer, Die Lexikographie der Turksprachen, 
ii, Sonstige Turksprachen, in ibid., 2407-15. 

3. Contemporary developments 

The emergence and subsequent establishment of 
the Soviet Union and the Republic of Turkey after 
World War I inaugurates the era of state-guided lan¬ 
guage reform. This policy, fuelled by the opposing, 
but equally strong, ideological perceptions of the two 
states, was the determining force in the future devel¬ 
opment of Turkic languages. 

Concerning the Soviet Union, see the remarks in 
section iv. 5, above. Concerning Turkey, after the 
rapid reform of the written script (in effect, in 1929), 
the purification of the vocabulary from Arabic-Persian 
elements came on the agenda. After some initial social 
tension (due to lack of experience of those involved), 
a new literary language was born. This new language 
has also been responsible for the standardisation of 
its oral format. In the early 1950s, the language issue 
gradually became a political affair; as B. Brendemoen 
points out, dil ddvasi (the language affair) gradually 
developed into a parti davdsi (party affair) (in Hazai, 
Hb. tiirk. Sprachw., i, 457). Today, instead of one cen¬ 
tral language policy, various opposing social and polit¬ 
ical forces are determining the drive for linguistic 
reform. In turn, this drive has resulted in the per¬ 
manent change of the language norm. The linguistic 
revision (if not translation) of Ottoman literature, and 
even literary works of the first period of the Republican 
era, manifests the rapidity and intensity of this process. 

In contrast to nationalist and Pan-Turkic move¬ 
ments, which espoused the linguistic unity of the Turkic 
world, historical developments of the 20th century have 
favoured the separation and stabilisation of Turkic 
idioms. This trend has been particularly acute for dia¬ 
lects which were left outside of the sphere of the esta¬ 
blished literary languages. The language territory, 
especially in the central area, exhibits at the level of 
dialects a strong standardising influence of 21 literary 
languages. This creates the danger of disappearance 
of the territorial language variants, which are partic¬ 
ularly important in the investigation of language his¬ 
tory. The insular position of dialects or languages also 
involves a specific danger-factor for their future exist¬ 
ence. The disappearance of dialects (e.g. Litovian Tatar, 
Krimcak, etc.), and the endangered position of the 
Karaim language, are clear results of this development. 

The enormous political changes of the early 1990s 
have created completely new conditions for the future 
development of Turkic languages. Nevertheless, the 
re-latinisation of alphabets in the CIS, combined with 
certain efforts to initiate a common language policy 
with Turkey are, for the time being, vague trends 
with no clear agenda. The opening of the formerly 
isolated areas of the CIS has placed the Turkish lan¬ 
guage in a privileged position. Turkish attempts at 
“cultural expansion” in these areas, particularly in the 
educational field, may result in the widespread use of 
the language within the Turkic world. 

Works representing the Soviet language policy: Mla- 
dopis’mennie yazlki narodov SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad 
1959; \u. D. Desheriev and I.F. Protcenko, Razvitieyazl- 
kov narodov SSSR v sovetskuyu epokhu, Moscow 1968; Deshe- 
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riev, fakonomemosti razuitiya literatumikh yazlkov narodov 
SSSR v sovetskuyu epokhu. Razvitie obshcestvennlkh junktsiy 
literatumikh yazlkov, Moscow 1976. Problems of the 
emergence of the Turkic literary languages in Russia 
and the two alphabet reforms in the Soviet Union 
are exhaustively treated in the monograph of J. Baldauf 
(see above, iv. 6), which ofTers an excellent bibliog¬ 
raphy and a calendar of these events. Concerning lan¬ 
guage reform in Turkey, its different stages and political 
background, see Brendemoen, in Hdb. d. tiirk. Sprachen- 
wiss., i, 454-93 (with a comprehensive bibl.); J.M. 
Landau, language policy and political development in Israel 
and Turkey , in idem ±Jews, Arab , Turks, Jerusalem 1993, 
133-49. 

Concerning recent developments in the Turkic world, 
see A.B. Ercilasun, Latin alfabesi konu§unda gelipneler, in ; 
Turk Dili, no. 523 (1995), 738-78. (G. Hazai) j 

III. Literature. 

1. Pre-Islamic literature of the Turks. 

The information on oral literature of the early 
Turks is scarce. The first written records in Turkic 
languages are known from the inscriptions in Mongolia 
and Siberia. While the existence of pre-6th-century 
texts is highly debated, the first dated inscriptions are 
from the first half of the 8th century. These inscrip¬ 
tions are lamentations as well as praises of the deceased 
kaghans or other noble persons. The script is called 
runic and was deciphered only in 1893 by V. Thom¬ 
sen. Later, W. Radloff edited the bulk of these inscrip¬ 
tions. The research on these monuments as well as 
the discussion on their literary form is continuing. In 
general, these are prosaic accounts containing pas¬ 
sages in poetical form (cf. Bazin; Klyashtorniy). 

From several regions of Central Asia, mainly from 
the Turfan region and Dunhuang, texts have came 
to light through the numerous expeditions from var¬ 
ious countries since the end of the 19th century. These 
texts written in a variety of scripts, but mainly in the 
so-called Uyghur script (which is in principle another 
variant of the Sogdian script), are mostly of religious 
content, and are dated between the 9th and 17th 
centuries. The Central Asian regions were influenced 
by merchants and ideas passing through the region. 
Thus the world religions of Manichaeism, Christendom 
and Buddhism found here shelter and/or supporters 
in the Central Asian oases along the Silk Road. 

The Manichaean literature is written in Manichaean 
as well as in runic and Uy gh ur scripts. The texts are 
confessions, doctrinal works, hymns of many kinds, 
prayers, letters, etc. Some of them are written poems 
using strophic alliteration (cf. Clark). 

The Christian literature, written not only in Uy gh ur 
but also in Syriac script, is rather limited, but the 
story of the Magi is a precious piece amongst it (cf. 
Asmussen). 

The Buddhist literature is rich, but it is not clear 
to what extent one can speak of a “canon”. Texts 
were translated from Tokharian, Sogdian, Sanskrit and 
Tibetan, but mainly from Chinese. Not only were 
many works of the Hfnayana deciphered, but also, 
even to a greater extent, works of the Mahayana and 
Tantrism. Among the Mahayana sutras we find the 
most famous ones, such as the Lotos Sutra or the Golden 
Light Sutra. But new compositions were also produced, 
e.g. a poetical version of the *Amitayurdhyanasutra which 
is known only from its Chinese prose form. The 
Samantabhadracaryapranidhana was taken as a model for 
making similar verses. In addition to the Amitabha 
belief, Maitreyanism developed and was widespread, 
as shown by the early translation of a famous work 
called Maitmimit which exposes the career of the future 


Buddha Maitreya in a way like that of the historical 
Buddha. Recently, some Chan texts have also been 
found. Altogether, by the increasingly prolific editions 
of new texts we get a fuller picture of what can be 
called Uy gh ur Buddhism. Only a few translators are 
known by name; Singqo Sali Tutung worked as the 
most prominent at the turn of the 1 Oth to the 11 th 
centuries (cf. Elverskog, with full bibl.). 

Non-religious literature is little known (cf. Zieme). 
In addition to letters, which are not literature in the 
true sense, there are some poems and benediction 
texts which were in use for some rites. Adaptations 
of Greek (e.g. fables of Aesop, the Alexander Romance), 
Indian (e.g. Pahcatantra , Rdmdyana ) and Chinese (e.g. 
Tying) themes became known, and show us Central 
Asia as a transitory region between West and East. 

Islam slowly penetrated into the Turfan region, 
where even in the 15th century, Buddhism was still 
alive. Besides showing the adoption of Islam, there are 
also some literary traces of opposition to Islam (cf. 
Tezcan/Zieme). 

Bibliography : IA, art. Tiirkler, J.P. Asmussen, The 
Sogdian and Uygur-Turkish Christian literature in Central 
Asia before the real rise of Islam: a survey, in Indological 
and Buddhist studies. Volume in honour of Professor J. W. 
de Jong on his sixtieth birthday , Delhi 1982, 11-29; 
L. Bazin, La litterature epigraphique turque ancienne, in 
PTF, ii, Wiesbaden 1964-5, 192-211; L.V. Clark, 
The Turkic Manichaean literature, in Emerging from dark¬ 
ness: studies in the recovery of Manichaean sources, ed. 
P. Mirecki and J. BeDuhn, Leiden, etc. 1997 (Nag 
Hammadi and Manichaean Studies XLIII), 89-141; 
J. Elverskog, Uyghur Buddhist literature, Turnhout 1997; 
A. von Gabain, Die alttiirkische Literatur, in PTF, ii, 
211-43; S.G. Klyashtorniy, Pamyatniki drevnetyurkskoy 
pismennosti, in Vostocnoy Turkestan v drevnosti i rannem 
srednevekov’e, Moscow 1992, 326-69; S. Tezcan and 
P. Zieme, Antiislamische Polemik in eineni alttiirkxschen 
buddhistischen Gedicht aus Turfan, in Altorientalische 
Forschungen, xvii (1990), 165-70; Zieme, Einige Bemer- 
kungen gur Profanliteratur der Uiguren (Uygurlann dindi§i 
edebiyati iizenne birkaf not), in Befnci Milletler Arasi 
Tiirkoloji Kongresi , Istanbul 23-28 Eyliil 1985, Istanbul 
1985, 1. Tiirk dili, 277-88. (P. Zieme) 

2. Early Turkish Islamic literature up to 
the Ottomans. 

The migration of ever growing numbers of Turk¬ 
ish speakers, belonging predominantly to the Oghuz 
branch, into Western Asia from the late 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury onwards, especially in the wake of the battle of 
Malazgird in 463/1071 and later of the Mongol 
invasions of the 7th/13th century, and the subsequent 
formation of Turkish Islamic polities in Western Persia 
and Asia Minor during the 7 th/13th and 8th/ 14th 
centuries led to the development of a Western Turkish 
Islamic literature distinct from its Eastern counter¬ 
parts, notably Karakhanid and Caghatay literatures. 
Because the post-8th/14th century development of this 
vast cotpus of Islamic Turkish literature until the early 
14th/20th century took place under Ottoman rule, it 
is normally referred to as “Ottoman Turkish literature”. 
We will here be concerned only with the pre-Ottoman 
period. 

Although the earliest extant specimens of Western 
Turkish literature date back to the second half of the 
7th/13th century and the first half of the 8th/14th 
century, it has been argued, on the basis of several 
early works that bear the imprints of both Eastern 
and Western Turkish, that this written literature had 
begun to take shape earlier (for a recent summary, 
see Zeynep Korkmaz, Eski Tiirk yazi dilinden yeni yazi 
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dillerine gegi§ devri ozellikleri, in Turk, Dili Ara§tirmalan 
Yilhgi-Belleten [1991], 55-64). It seems, however, safer 
to assume that the emergence of a high literary culture 
in Western Turkish occurred under the patronage of 
Turkish beylik s in Asia Minor which proliferated con¬ 
comitantly with the decline of Saldjuk rule in Anatolia 
after the defeat inflicted upon them by the Mongols 
at Kose Da gh (641/1243 [^.t>.]) (§. Tekin, Mehemmed 
bin Baltnin eski Anadolu Turkfesine aktardigi Giizide adh 
eserin Harezm Tiirkfesindeki ash ve “olabolga” meselesi hak- 
kinda , in Tiirkliik Bilgisi Ara$tirmalan, xv [1991], 408- 
13). In this context, the often-cited decree of the 
Karamanid Shams al-Dln Mehmed Beg, said to have 
been issued after his capture of Konya in 675/1277, 
that only Turkish should be used in the chancery 
assumes special significance [see karaman-oghullari, 
at Vol. IV, 620a]. 

The great bulk of the earliest layer of Western 
Turkish literature was religious, especially mystical, in 
tone and content. The main representatives of this 
trend in verse were: Sultan Walad (623-712/1226- 
1312 [^.z>,]), the son of Djalal al-Dln Rum! [^.».], 
whose Persian works Ibtida-ndma and Rabab-nama as 
well as his diwan contain 367 couplets in Turkish; 
Yunus Emre (possibly d. 720/1320 [^.t>.]), the re¬ 
nowned mystical poet whose posthumously collected 
diwan holds the distinction of being the first diwan 
in Western Turkish literature and who also composed 
a mathnawi of 562 couplets entitled Risalet al-nushiyye ; 
Giilshehn (d. after 717/1317 [^.y.]), whose Turkish 
works include a free adaptation of ‘Attar’s Mantik 
al-tayr with the same title and a sacred biography of 
Akhi Ewran [q.v], both in mathnawi form, as well as 
a number of ghazals; 'Ashik Pasha (d. 733/1333 [y.i/.]), 
who is best known for his monumental mystical 
mathnawi of around 12,000 verses called Qharib-ndme 
but who also composed smaller mathnawis as well as 
self-standing poems; Ahmed Faklh, most likely the 
name of several—possibly as many as five—figures 
who lived in Anatolia during this period, to whom is 
attributed a kasida of 83 verses called the Carkh-name , 
as well as a mathnawi of 339 couplets called Kitab-i 
ewsdf-i mesadjid al-shenfe ; and the great HurufT poet 
Neslml (d. ca. 820/1417-8 fy.y.]), whose Turkish diwan 
played a pivotal role in the development of Adhari 
poetry. On the profane side, the important figures 
were: Khodja DehhanT [q.vi\, a poet of the 7th/13th 
century generally viewed as the earliest representative 
of Ottoman diwan poetry, only ten of whose poems 
have been recovered; Sheyyad Hamza an obscure 
figure who appears to have lived during the first half 
of the 8th/14th century and who is best known for 
his 1,529-couplet mathnawi Yusuf u ^elikha\ Mes'ud b. 
Ahmed, another obscure poet who is known for his 
long mathnawi Siiheyl ii New-bahar , an adaptation from 
an unknown Persian work, and his selective verse trans¬ 
lation of Sa'di’s [<p.] Bustan ; Kadi Burhan al-Dfn (d. 
800/1398 [q.v.]), the remarkable scholar and states¬ 
man who holds the distinction of being the first 
Western Turkish poet to collect and arrange his own 
diwan ; Fakhrl. who translated Nizami’s Khusraw u Shinn 
in 758/1367; Yusuf Meddah, the author of Warka we 
Giilshah , which he composed in 770/1368-9; and a 
certain Kemal-oghlu, who compiled a romance entitled 
Ferah-name in 789/1387. Well-known poets of the turn 
of the 8th/14th century not mentioned here, such as 
Sheykh-oghlu (d. ca. 812/1340) and AhmedI (d. 815/ 
1413 [<?.y.]), were transitional figures who ended their 
careers under Ottoman patronage. 

The most important prose writers of this period are 
Mustafa Darir (d. after 796/1392-3 [^.y.]), best known 


for his moving translation of a late version of the sira 
of Ibn Ishak in five volumes but who was also an 
accomplished poet with a short Yusuf u ^iileykha to 
his credit; and Kul Mes'ud, the earliest translator of 
KaUla wa-Dimna into Turkish. There are numerous 
other extant prose works of translation from Arabic 
and Persian, often of unknown provenance and mostly 
on religious/ethical topics. In this context, special 
mention should be made of religious epics, which orig¬ 
inated as popular oral epics after the conquest of 
much of Asia Minor by the Turks in the late 5th/11th 
century. Written versions were composed as early as 
the 7th/13th century: the Battal-name, celebrating the 
exploits of Sldf Battal Ghazi [q. y.], and the Danishmend- 
ndme , devoted to Melik Danishmend [see danishmen- 
dids] and designed as a sequel to the Battal-name , 
were first committed to writing in the mid-7th/13th 
century, though the Danishmend-name survives only in 
the later version by c Arif ‘All (761/1360). The emer¬ 
gence of a closely related genre, hagiography, can 
possibly be also dated back to the 8th/14th century, 
though written versions begin to surface only towards 
the end of the 9th/15th century. 

The prominent and striking feature of this corpus 
is the clear, though not unchallenged, predominance 
of Arabic and especially Persian literary norms and 
conventions in both poetry and prose. Continuities 
with earlier Turkish literary traditions, for instance 
the use of alliteration as an organising principle in 
poetry, can still be traced (M.S. Fomkin, Sultan Veledi 
ego tiurkskaya poeziya, Moscow 1994), though the suprem¬ 
acy of the new Islamic literary horizons is not con¬ 
tested. The significance of the Arabic and Persian 
legacy should not, however, conceal from view the 
real and momentous literary event of this period, 
namely, the emergence of an Islamic Western Turkish 
literature at all cultural levels, folk, popular and elite. 

Bibliography. G. Kut et alii, Ba§langicindan giinii- 
miize kadar biiyiik Turk klasikleri: tarih, antoloji, ansiklo- 
pedi , i, Istanbul 1985 (with essential references); Turk 
Dili Ara§tirmalan Yilhgi-Belleten, Ankara 1989 and 1991 
(special issues on the emergence of Turkish as a lit¬ 
erary language and on pre-8th/14th century Turk¬ 
ish poetry, respectively); B. Flemming, four articles 
on Turkish literature in W. Heinrichs (ed.), Neues 
Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft , v, Orientalisches 
Mittelalter, Wiesbaden 1990, 258-64, 278-83, 319- 
25, 475-81; relevant articles in Tiirkiye Diyanet Vakfi 
Islam Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1988-. A new ed. of the 
Battal-name is that of Y. Dedes, Battalname, introd., 
Eng. tr., Tkish. transcription, comm, and facs. text, 
2 parts, Cambridge, Mass. 1996. 

. (A.T. Karamustafa) 

3. Turkish literature of the Golden Horde 
and of the Mamluks. 

The subject population of the Golden Horde (the 
Mongol rulers of which were Muslim by 1260) in the 
Volga Delta consisted of largely nomadic Kipcak Turks, 
who although partially Islamicised, were considered 
pagan for the purposes of the slave trade; Kipcak 
slaves provided the manpower of the Mamluk armies 
in Egypt and Syria, whereas some of their compa¬ 
triots, Muslim scholars from the Kipcak, such as Berke 
Faklh, and Sayf from Saray, migrated to Egypt and 
Syria. This may have been the case with Kutb, the 
author of the oldest Turkish mathnawi version of 
Khusraw u Shinn. He composed this work probably in 
Kh"arazm in what is called Kh w arazmian Turkish. It 
has been assigned to the Golden Horde because it was 
dedicated to its Prince Tinibek, who campaigned in 
KITarazm when he became Khan in 741/1341, and 
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to Melek Khatun of the White Horde. Kutb kept 
himself strictly to Nizami’s [q.v] work, reproducing 
its motif structure and metre [see Farhad wa-shIrin] . 

A governor of the Golden Horde, Muhammad 
Kh vv adja Beg, was in 754/1353 the dedicatee of a 
mathnawi entitled the Mahabbat-nama , comprising 440 
bayts in the hazadq metre, written by Kh w arazml on 
the banks of the Syr Darya. 

“Mamluk Turkish literature”, when J. Eckmann 
published his surveys, was generally known as “Kipcak 
literature”. Much of the material Eckmann discussed 
consists of manuals which he himself regarded as “of 
little value, consisting merely of translations of Arabic 
or Persian books”. From the 1960s onwards, the atten¬ 
tion of scholars, notably A. Zajaczkowski and A. Bod- 
rogligeti, has been increasingly directed towards works 
of literary value produced under the Mamluks. The 
ethnic consciousness in the Mamluk ruling class per- j 
sisted through its two periods of rule in Egypt and j 
Syria (al-Ghawrl had fond memories of his native I 
Caucasus). It showed itself in the Mamluks’ names j 
and their interest for the history and legends of their j 
peoples. Thanks to them, two of the oldest monu- | 
ments of Islamic Turkish literature, the Kutadgfu bilig 
[</.z>.] and the Diwan lughdt at-Turk [see al-kashgharI] , 
with prime data on mediaeval Turkdom, were pre¬ 
served continuously in Mamluk libraries. This inter- I 
est often continued into the second generation who 
wrote in Arabic, such as Ibn al-Dawadarl [q.v], and 
Ibn Taghrlbirdl [see abu ’l-mahasin], historians who 
retold legends on the Turkish and Mongol tribes, and 
al- c AynI [q.v], who included excerpts from al-KashgharT 
in his world history. If the Kipcak-speaking Mamluks 
of the Dawlat at-Turk [see al-bahriyya] , cherished the 
earliest Turkic classics, the Turkish-speaking Mamluk 
elite of the Dawlat al-Qarkas [see burdjiyya], of Cir¬ 
cassian and Anatolian ( Ruml ) origin, valued Yunus 
Emre, 'Ashik Pasha and Gulshehrf [q.vv], who wrote | 
in old Anatolian Turkish akin to the Turkoman (or 
Oghuz, sometimes dismissed as a less “pure” form of 
Turkic) of the Arabic glossaries. Political and literary' 
ties with Rum had existed from the beginning of the 
Mamluk state (the sheykh Mukhlis Pasha, 'Ashik Pasha’s 
father, a refugee from Saldjuk Rum, spent years in 
Egypt). All the preserved Turkish works written for the 
education, edification and amusement of the Mamluk 
class are from this later period. This literature 
has not yet been adequately evaluated, and very little 
of the material has been published; this is partly due 
to an anachronistic dismissal as “Ottoman” by lin¬ 
guists concentrating excessively on the Kipcak re¬ 
mains, and partly to their absence from the Ottoman 
tadhkira literature [cf. mukhtarat. 3. In Turkish]. The 
works in Kipcak are mostly non-artistic; manuals on 
archery and the equestrian arts [see baytar], such as 
the Kitab fl ( ilm al-nushstab , Munyat al-ghuzat, Baytarat 
al-wadih and Kitab al-Khayl ; on fikh , such as Berke 
Faklh’s Irshad al-muluk wa 'l-saldtin (written in Alex¬ 
andria in 789/1387); Mukbil b. ‘Abd Allah’s com¬ 
mentary on al-NasafT, Shark al-Manar (1402), is in 
Kipcak Turkish, too, as A. Mertol Tulum (§erhu 7- 
Mendr hakkinda , in TDED, xvi [1968]) has shown; to 
these can be added three books entitled Kitab fi 7- 
fikh and a translation of Abu ’1-Layth al-Samarkandl’s 
[q.v] Mukaddimat al-salat). Under Inal six vol¬ 

umes of a sumptuous Kur’an with interlinear Old 
Anatolian Turkish translation were completed in 
Sha'ban 863/June 1459 (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Hs. 
or. 6163). Mustafa Darlr [</.£.], the blind Mawlawl 
author, came from Arzan al-Rum (Erzurum) to Cairo 
to compose his Tardgamat al-dafir wa-takdimat al-ifahir. 


In this vast and complex work in Old Anatolian 
Turkish prose and verse, begun ca. 779/1377, com¬ 
pleted after the accession in 784/1382 of al-Zahir 
Barkuk [q.v], the miracles surrounding the Prophet’s 
birth and life are woven into a single developing nar¬ 
rative down to the life of his community and the 
deeds of the early heroes of Islam. His Tardj.ama~i 
futuh al-Sham , a free translation of al-Wakidi’s w'ork 
(partly printed in F. Iz, Turk edebiyatinda nesir , i, 245-6), 
was completed in 795/1392 for the governor of Aleppo. 
He also wrote a Yusuf u fulaykha and a Yiiz hadlth 
terd^eme.si partly published in Iz, op. cit ., 27-33). Berke 
Faklh’s rhymed epilogue on his sole extant copy of 
Khusraw u Shinn is dated 1383. Kemaloghlu Isma'il in 
his Ferah-name adapted an Arabic prose story in a 
Turkish mathnawi in 789/1387 for the governor of 
Syrian Tripoli. Sayf-i SarayT translated Sa'di’s Gulistan 
into Kipcak Turkish under the title Gulistan bi ’l-turki , 
a work dedicated in 793/1391 to the powerful Mamluk 
Batkhas al-Sudunl. In an appended small anthology 
comprising poems, mostly in Kh"arazmian Turkish, 
by Mawla Kadi Muhsin, Maw'lana Ishak, Mawlana 
‘Imad Mawlawl, Ahmad KlCadja al-Sarayf, Kh"a- 
razml, c Abd al-Madjid, Toghli Kh w adja, Hasanoghli 
and himself, Sayf laid down his prosodic principles. 
Al-'Aynl [q.v.] enjoyed a high reputation as an Arabic 
and Turkish scholar. He lectured for Barsbay [q.v.] 
on history and related subjects, and occasionally trans¬ 
lated into Turkish for him. For the Anatolian aspects 
of his universal history (in Arabic, ed. Muhammad 
Muhammad Amin), he relies to a great extent on the 
accounts of eyewitnesses and on his own knowledge 
of the country. He translated the HanafT faklh al- 
Kudurf’s [q.v.] legal treatise into Turkish for Tatar. 
Sultan Ka’itbay [^.i>.] left behind a madfmu c a of poetry 
(Istanbul, Aya Sofya 2047); for his library, a finely 
illuminated copy was made in 886/1481-2 of the col¬ 
lection of poems, mostly ghazal s, Ayat al-basa’ir wa- 
ghayat al-sarcdir by Ruhr al-Mamluk, whose personal 
name, according to the colophon of the ms. Or. 4128 
in the British Library, appears to have been Karadja 
(G.M. Meredith-Owens, in Oriens , xviii-xix [1967], 
497). For the library of the same sultan, the sump¬ 
tuous copy (in Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, Kogu§lar 883, 
Karatay, Tiirkfeyazmalar, i, 164 no. 489) of Muhammad 
b. Adja’s (1417-76) translation of the Futuh al-Shdm 
by al-WakidT into 12,000 Turkish verses was made. 
The translator, a judge under Ka’itbay, also com¬ 
posed a biography in Arabic (ed. 'Abd al-Kadir Ahmad 
Tulaymat, Cairo 1974) of his protector, the Amir 
Yashbek min Mahdl (d. 885/1480). 'Abd Allah from 
Diwngl [< 7 .fl.], a kadi in Cairo, composed an ' arud 
manual in mathnawi form in 849/1445 (ed. T. Gandjei, 
The Bahr~i diirer: an early Turkish treatise on prosody , in 
Studia turcologica memoiiae Alexii Bombaci dicata, Naples 
1982). In 893/1487-8 Ibrahim b. Bali from 'Ayntab 
composed a mathnawi on geographical matters, the 
Hikmet-ncime, for Ka’itbay. A Turkish quatrain by 
Ka’itbay’s son Mehmed is in the universal history 

K. c Ukud al-d^awhariyya (vol. ii, Istanbul, Ayasofya 3313). 
Kansawh II al-Ghawrl [^.y.] left behind a small anthol¬ 
ogy of Turkish poems by himself and others, including 
Ottoman court poetry, called his diwan (B. Flemming, 
Notes on Aruz in Turkish collections , in B. Utas and 

L. Johanson (eds.), Arabic prosody and its applications in 
Muslim poetry , Uppsala 1994, 61-80). The Turkish 
K. al-Mfrd(f (Kogu§lar 989) was copied for al-Ghawrl. 
A small Risale-yi deste-glil fl keyfiyyet-i hhilkat written for 
this same ruler, possibly by a student mamluk , is pre¬ 
served in the Leiden University Library, Cod. Or. 
1390. Implicit in Ka’itbay’s, and especially Ghawrfs, 
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court poetry was both oral and written poetic profi¬ 
ciency in the three Islamic languages of Turkish, 
Arabic and Persian. The Dawadar Yashbek min MahdT 
al-Zahiri, who wrote some Turkish poetry himself, was 
a great patron of Arabic and Turkish letters [see misr]. 
Kipcak-speakers mingled with Turkoman-speakers 
from the Mamluk cities of Amid [see diyar bakr] 
and c Ayntab \q.vj, from Ak Koyunlu-ruled Arzan al- 
Rum [see erzurum], or from other parts of Anatolia. 
Some of these non-Arabs were sent with embassies 
to Turkish rulers (ai-'Aynl to Karaman [see Inal]; and 
Ibn Adja to Tabriz and to Rum). After the introduc¬ 
tion of Imam! Shlfism as the official religion in Persia, 
turcophone poets from Persia and Adharbavdjan went 
to live in Egypt and Syria under Mamluk protection, 
whilst others went to the Ottoman Empire. The 
Ottoman princes Djem an< ^ Korkud \g.wi\ visited 
Cairo in 1481 and 1509 respectively. For Kav gh usuz 
Abdal [^.y.], who spent several years in Egypt, a 
BektashI \q.vi\ tekke was built on the Mukattam hills 
[^.27.]; GulshanI [q.vi\ settled in Cairo. Sari Giirz’s 
[^.z>.] disputations in that city (914/1509) are docu¬ 
mented by a member of al-GhawiTs circle in al-Kawkab 
al-durn Ji masd’il (adjwibat) al-Ghawri (Istanbul, Topkapi 
Sarayi, III. Ahmet 1377), containing answers which 
al-Ghawri gave to various religious questions and some 
Turkish poetry. Al-Ghawri appreciated the “dervish” 
style cultivated by the Turkish poet and Sufi sheykh 
Sharif from Amid, whose full name was Husayn b. 
Hasan. His is the oldest known Turkish verse trans¬ 
lation of Firdawsl’s S&dh-nama , begun in 906/1501 
and finished within ten years; it comprises two large 
volumes containing about 60,000 bayts. The earliest 
partial edition was undertaken by A. Zaj^czkowski, 
Turecka wersja Sab-name z Egiptu Mameluckiego , Warsaw 
1965, and in RO (reviewed in I si, xlv [1969]). The 
published parts can be briefly summarised as follows. 
The Prologue includes doxologies of God and the 
Prophet, praise of al-Ghawri and his predecessors, the 
reason for writing the book, the reigns of Gayumarth, 
Hushang, Tahmurath and Dj amshld. Fols. 616a-640b: 
colophon of vol. i and reign of Luhrasp (= beginning 
of vol. ii). Fols. 672-677b: five of the seven deeds of 
Isfandiyar. In RO, xxviii/1 (1964). Fols. 874a-883: 
Iskandar’s death and the lament of the philosophers. 
In RO, xxviii/2 (1965). Fols. 1096a-1124b: Excerpts 
from the stories of Khusraw Parvlz and Shinn. 
Khusraw’s treasures and Shlruya’s ascension. Fols. 
1152-1170a on Firdawsl’s Shah-nama (in prose), epi¬ 
logue with praise of al-Ghawri, his scholarly, literary, 
and musical sessions, and his buildings. Sharif devi¬ 
ates from FirdawsI in using the hazadj metre and in 
re-adapting themes from Nizami. His work is pre¬ 
served in the autograph presentation copy (Hazine 
1519, dated 1511) which has 62 miniatures (vol. i 
was completed in 1507 in the Dome of Yashbek, vol. 
ii in 1511 in the Mu’ayyad Mosque) and in other 
mss. such as Uppsala 147; Hazine 1520-1522; British 
Library, Or. 1126 and Or. 7208; and Vienna, Austrian 
National Library', A.F. 307 (519). 

Husayn b. Muhammad al-Husaynl wrote the min¬ 
utes of al-Ghawrl’s madjalis in the Arabic Nafa^is al- 
madjalis al-sultaniyya Ji hakcdik al-asrdr al-kur 3 aniyya, 
including a Turkish poem. 

Darlr’s and Sharif’s works have been highly influ¬ 
ential in Anatolian Turkish writing (the indebtedness 
of Suleyman Celebi to Darir is known). Whereas the 
few literary works in Kipcak Turkish produced in the 
Mamluk lands, such as Sayf’s Gulistan translation, are 
preserved in unique copies and had no traceable 
influence on other Turkish literatures, the importance 


of the much-copied Turkmen-Oghuz works produced 
in the Mamluk state was considerable for Ottoman 
literature. The momentous events which led to the 
fall of the Mamluk sultanate and the removal of the 
Mamluk libraries to Istanbul soon after the Ottoman 
conquest (possibly by Khadim Suleyman Pasha [q.vf), 
combined to make Mamluk Turkmen-Oghuz litera¬ 
ture shortlived in its country of origin, but a matter 
of widespread interest throughout the western Turkish 
world from the 15th century onwards. 

Bibliography : Pioneer works in critical research 
are the studies of T. Halasi-Kun, Zaj§iczkowski, 
Eckmann and Bodrogligeti. These writings are men¬ 
tioned in J. Eckmann, The Mamluk-Kipchak literature , 
in CAJ, viii, 304-19, and B. Flemming, %um Stand 
der mamluk-tiirkischen Forschung, in W. Voigt (ed.), 
ZDMG. Supplement III, 2. XIX. Deutscher Orientalisten- 
tag 1975, Wiesbaden 1977, 1156-64; A. Zaj^iczkow- 
ski, Najstarsza wersja Turecka Husrav u Sinn Qutba, 
Warsaw 1958; M.N. Hacieminoglu, Kutb’un Husrev 
ii §irin } i ve dil hususiyetleri , Istanbul 1968; Kh w arazmf’s 
Mahabbat-nama , ed. T. Gandjei, II u Muhabbat-ndma ,:i 
di Horazmi , in AIUON, N.S., vi (1957); Osman 
F. Sertkaya, HorezmTnin Muhabbet-ndme’sinin iki yeni 
yazma nushasi iizerine , Istanbul 1972; Recep Toparli 
(ed.), Berke Fakih, Irshad al-muluk wa T said tin, Ankara 
1992. For the contents of Darlr’s Siyer and its being 
illustrated under Sultan Murad III, see Z. Tanindi, 
Siyer-i nebi Islam tasvir sanatinda Hz. Muhammed’in 
Hayati , Istanbul 1984; a modern Turkish version is 
M.F. Gurtunca, Erzurumlu Mustafa Darir (Gozsiiz). 
Kitabii siyeri’n Nebi , 3 vols., Istanbul 1977. See also 
Zaj^ckowski, Poezje stroficzne ( Asiq-pasa , Warsaw 1967; 
idem, Sto sentmcyj i apoftegmatow Arabskich Kalifa e Atiego w 
parafrazie Mamelucko-Tureckiej, Warsaw 1968; Moham¬ 
mad Awad, Sultan al-Ghawn. His place in literature and 
learning (three books written under his patronage ), in Actes 
du XXe Congres International des Orientalistes, Brussels, 
September 1938, Leuven 1940, 321 ff.; N. Atasoy, 
1510 tarihli Memluk jahnamesimn minyatiirleri, in Sanat 
Tarihi Ara§tirmalan, ii (1969), 49-69; B. Flemming, 
Serif, Sultan Gavri und die ‘Terser ”, in I si, xlv (1969), 
81-93; eadem, Literary activities in Mamluk halls and 
barracks , in M. Rosen-Ayalon (ed.), Studies in mem- 
ory of Gaston Wiet, Jerusalem 1977, 249-60; B. Radtke, 
Das Wirklichkeitsverstandnis islamischer Universalhistoriker, 
in Isl., lxii (1985); J.M. Rogers, The uses of anachro¬ 
nism. On cultural and methodological diversity in Islamic 
art , London 1994. (Barbara Flemming) 

4. Turkish literature under the Ottomans. 
In general, see ‘othmanli. hi. Literature; and for 
the ghazel specifically, see below. 

The ghazel (literally “flirtation”), a lyrical form with 
the rhyme scheme aa xa xa xa, etc., is the most fre¬ 
quently used poetic form in Ottoman diwan literature 
(which is consequently also called “ ghazel literature”). 
Its formal conventions are those of the Persian ghazal 
[see ghazal. ii], as are its aesthetic norms and rhetor¬ 
ical devices. What elements of Turkic folk poetry may 
have been blended into the assimilation process of 
the Persian model and what interaction between folk 
and diwan poetry may have taken place during the 
approximately five hundred years of the Ottoman 
gfazeV s popularity is open to conjecture. Some such 
interaction is documented by certain folk poems by 
diwan poets (e.g. by Me’all [q.vi\ in the 10th/16th 
century) and ghazeh (or forms derived therefrom) writ¬ 
ten by folk poets from the 11th/17th century onward. 

The classical Ottoman ghazel has five to 15 verses 
( ghazels of only four verses occur too rarely to permit 
the conclusion that this was also an accepted length, 
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these possibly being fragments). Ghazek of more than 
15 verses {ghazel-i mutawwel) occur, though primarily 
in the early period (for example, by AhmedT [q.v] in 
the 8th/14th century). A tendency to write ghazek 
containing an uneven number of verses can be 
observed, five and seven verses being the marked 
favourites. The length of five verses had become the 
general favourite by the 10th/16th century (cf. E.G. 
Ambros, Osmanh gazelinin uzunlugunda goriilen gelipneler. 
16. yiizyilda durum , in Jnai of Turkish Studies , xx [1996], 

l*)- 

The ghazel is composed in accordance with the rules 
of the Arabo-Persian metrical system ( c arud [<?.r.]). 
However, not all Arabic metres were used in the 
Ottoman ghazel and among those that were used, cer¬ 
tain variants of ramal, hazadj, and mudari f occur by 
far most frequently. Each verse of a ghazel is usually 
a complete semantic entity by itself; more often than 
not the verses of a ghazel appear, at least at first 
glance, to be linked to each other mainly by the 
metre and the rhyme. The relatively rare ghazek with 
a pronounced thematic focus are called ghazel-i yek 
aheng (whereas ghazek deemed to be of equal quality 
from beginning to end are known as ghazel-i yek awaz ). 
The best verse of the ghazel is termed beyt el-ghazel or 
shah-bey t. 

Sometimes one of the hemistichs of the matloL (the 
first verse, the two hemistichs of which rhyme with 
each other) is repeated in the last verse of the ghazel 
(redd-i matla e ). A few ghazek of later date even have 
two matlak. The pen-name (makhlas [see takhallus. 
2.]) of the poet occurs generally in the last verse 
(:makta *), rarely in the penultimate verse (hiisn-i makta e ) 
or not at all. In some ghazek one or more verses in 
praise of a person follow the verse containing the 
makhlas of the poet (ghazel-i miidheyyel). Another vari¬ 
ant is the ghazel-i miilemma' that is written in alter¬ 
nating Turkish and Persian and/or Arabic hemistichs. 

The occasional ghazel-i musammat is a ghazel the 
verses of which, with the exception of the matla : , have 
“inner rhyme” in that the middle and end of their 
first hemistich rhymes with the middle of their sec¬ 
ond hemistich (1st verse: aa\ 2nd verse: bbba; 3rd verse: 
ccca ; etc., which corresponds to the strophic form of 
the murabba 1 ). Such ghazek naturally require metres 
that can be divided into two equal sections, as for 
example the aslT hezedj. metre of four mefd c iliin. 

Throughout the centuries, writing “parallels” to 
already existing ghazek was a very popular excercise. 
Such a “parallel”, nazire , had to have the same metre 
and rhyme as its model. By means of it the poet 
tried to prove his equal or even greater excellence. 
However, due to the preponderance of some metres 
and to the fact that some rhymes are easy to apply 
and very hackneyed, determining whether a poem is 
a nazire or not in the absence of corroborative evi¬ 
dence is often fraught with uncertainty (cf. E.G. 
Ambros, Nazire, the will-o’-the-wisp of Ottoman Divan 
poety, in WfKM, lxxix [1989], 57-83). 

In an ordered (miiretteb) collection of poetry (diwan), 
the gpazek are arranged alphabetically according to 
the last letter of their rhyme and, as a rule the poet 
composes at least one ghazel using each letter of the 
Arabic alphabet as final rhyme letter. 

The traditional subject matter of the Ottoman ghazel 
is love, of either mystical or profane nature (though 
the latter is often mystically inspired and generally 
couched in the mystical idiom), with concomitant ele¬ 
ments such as wine and spring, personae such as the 
derwish and the cup-bearer, in settings such as the 
garden in spring, the tavern, etc. (all aspects to be 


found in the Persian model). Only from the 11th/17th 
century onward, was the thematic scope of the 
Ottoman ghazel progressively broadened to include 
other topics such as philosophic or didactic thoughts, 
laments on fate, etc. (Prior to this there were, how¬ 
ever, some ghazek by sultans and princes expressing 
their feelings about events of the day quite clearly.) 

The diwan idiom, which over the centuries became 
saturated with Arabic and Persian vocabulary, was, 
of course, also that of the ghazel. The ghazek which 
Nazim of Edirne (d. 961/1554) wrote in pure simple 
Turkish (tiirki-yi basil) are the most notable exception 
to this rule. 

The lyricism of the ghazel was not put to the serv¬ 
ice of pecuniary aims or personal advancement as was 
the kaside [see kasida. 3], but sometimes ghazek were 
set to music and sung. 

The forerunners of the Ottoman ghazel go back to 
the 11th century in Central Asia. In Anatolia in the 
7th/13th century, Djalal al-Din RumT’s [q.v.\ Persian 
ghazek were very influential in preparing the ground 
for the Turkish ghazek of mystical purport. The first 
Turkic samples of this variety of ghazel were written 
by Rumfs son Sultan Walad [</.y.]. Some also were 
written by the great mystic Yunus Emre (d. 720/1320 
[q.v]). In the sphere of worldly love, the first ghazek 
are by Dehhani in 7th/13th century Anatolia. 

In the 8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries, Ahmedf 
[q.v] followed by Sheykhf [q.v.\ and Ahmed Pasha 
j^.y.], played an important role in the further devel¬ 
opment of the ghazel. The 9th/15th century then saw 
the maturity of the Ottoman ghazel , with NedjatT Beg 
[q.v.] regarded as its grand master. Sultan Mehemmed 
II and his son Djem were also reputed for their 
accomplishments in this field (as were so many of the 
Ottoman sultans and princes and one princess, namely, 
c Adile Sultan, 1826-99, daughter of Sultan Mahmud 
II and authoress of a diwan). 

In the 10th/16th century, the apogee of the art of 
ghazel- writing was reached with masters like Dhatf 
[q.v], Khayall Beg [</.r.], Yahya Beg (Tashlidjali [<?.y.]), 
Baghdadi! Ruhr [q.v.], NewT [q.v.] and Bald [q.v]. 
Fudulf’s [q.v] ghazek , though reflecting his Adhari ori¬ 
gin, influenced the strictly Ottoman ghazel and enjoyed 
lasting popularity due to their sincere emotions. This, 
too, is the century that saw the production of the 
largest collection of Ottoman ghazek ever written, 
namely, that by Sultan Suleyman the Magnificent (his 
diwan contains 2,801 ghazek , the next largest collection 
of “only” 1,825 being by Dhatf). 

The popularity of the ghazel continued unabated in 
the 11th/17th century, flourishing with poets like NefT 
[</.r.] (even though this poet is primarily renowned 
for his kasides), Na’ilf-yi Kadlm [q.v], the Shevkh el- 
Islam Yahya Efendi [q.v] and Nabi [q.v]. 

In the 12th/18th century the ghazel continued to 
flourish, the luminaries of this century being Nedfm 
[q.v], famous not only for his ghazek but also, and 
perhaps even more, for his sharkls [<?•£.], and Shevkh 
Ghalib [<?.y.]. 

The ghazek written in the 19th century no longer 
attained the former level of excellence. Finally, after 
the turn of the century the writing of ghazek fell into 
desuetude. 

Bibliography. W.G. Andrews, Jr., An introduction to 
Ottoman poety , Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, 136- 
42; idem, Poetry’s voice, society’s song. Ottoman lyric poetry , 
Seattle and London 1985; C. Dihpin, Divan yiirinde 
gazel, in Turk Dili , lii (1986), 78-247; B. Flemming, 
Das tiirkische Gasel, in W. Heinrichs (ed.), Neues Hand- 
buch der Literaturwissenschaft, v, Orientalisches Mittelalter, 
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Wiesbaden 1990, 278-83; H. ipekten, Eski Turk ede- 
biyati. Nazim $ekillderi ve aruz, Istanbul 1994, 7-27; 
M. Isen and A.F. Bilkan, Sultan ^airier, Ankara 1997. 

(Edith G. Ambros) 

5. Modern Turkish literature. 

The foundation of the Turkish Republic in 1923 
may be taken as the beginning of modern Turkish 
literature because it is the beginning of a new era 
not only politically and historically but also culturally. 
The cultural policy introduced by the Republic aimed 
to cut the ties with the past and build a new culture 
which would be nationalist (in Kemalist terms), popu¬ 
list and “progressive”. Language reform (1928) and 
various social and educational reforms were steps 
towards the realisation of this ideal. In a remarkably 
short time, the literature of the Turkish Republic 
became one of the most diverse literatures both in 
form and content, reflecting a variety of ideological 
and political stances, artistic beliefs and practices. It 
is possible to look at modern Turkish literature in 
four periods which are by no means sharply divided. 

(a) 1923-38. The most prominent features of the 
period are nationalism, optimism and the pride of 
having won the War of Liberation. With the literacy 
campaign which followed the alphabet reform (1928) 
and the purification of the Turkish language, the open¬ 
ing of Halkevleri “People’s Houses” [see khalkevi] 
whose activities included exhibitions, drama clubs, 
library services, community courses, and the import 
of new technologies for printing, the number of pub¬ 
lished materials and literacy increased dramatically. 
The state policy of forming and shaping a new cul¬ 
ture was in full speed. In poetry, numerous revered 
poets such as Abdulhak Hamid Tarhan (1852-1937), 
Mehmet Emin Yurdakul (1869-1944 [see mehmed 
emin]), Ahmet Ha§im (1885-1933), Mehmet Akif Ersoy 
(1873-1936 [see mehmed c akif]), Yahya Kemal Beyatli 
(1884-1958), who had emerged during the Ottoman 
empire, continued to write, usually with < arud. But there 
was also a new generation of poets who sometimes 
formed literary circles. For example, Faruk Nafiz 
Qamlibel (1898-1973 [see Camlibel, in Suppl.]), Yusuf 
Ziya Ortat; (1913-75 [q.v.])> Orhan Seyfi Orhon (1890- 
1972), Halit Fahri Ozansoy (1891-1971), and Enis 
Behiy Koryiirek (1891-1949 [q.v.]) are known as Hece’nin 
be§ $airi “Five poets of the syllable”. They divorced 
themselves from c arud and promoted the syllabic metre. 
They were populists and romantic nationalists at heart. 
They wrote about nature, and in praise of Anatolia 
and its people. Another group, the Tedi me§aleciler 
“Seven torches”, was composed of young poets in 
search of novelty as a reaction to the romantic nation¬ 
alism of their aforementioned colleagues. Among them 
were Sabri Esat Siyavu§gil (1907-68), Ziya Osman Saba 
(1910-57), Ya§ar Nabi Nayir (1908-81), and Cevdet 
Kudret Solok (1907-). They, too, wrote in syllabic 
metre but more under the influence of the French Par¬ 
nassian school. During the same period, Ahmet Hamdi 
Tanpinar (1901-62), Ahmet Muhip Diranas (1909-80), 
Ahmet Kutsi Tecer (1901-67) and Cahit Sitki Taranci 
(1910-56) also became well-known names. The real 
revolutionary and modernising poet was Nazim Hikmet 
(1902-63 [q.v.]}, who did away with the conventional 
moulds and wrote poems full of lyricism which damned 
social injustice. In fiction, Yakup Kadri Karaosma- 
noglu (1889-1974), Refik Halit Karay (1888-1965 [< 7 -fl.]), 
Halide Edip Adivar (1884-1964 [see khalide edIb]), 
Re§at Nuri Glintekin (1889-1956 [see reshad nCr!]), 
Huseyin Rahmi Gurpinar (1864-1944), Peyami Safa 
(1899-1961), Halit Ziya U§akhgil (1866-1945 [see 
khalid diya’]) and Memduh §evket Esendal (1883- 


1952 [q.v. in Suppl.]) depicted the disintegration of the 
Ottoman society, the immoral lives of religious sec¬ 
tarians, conflicts between urban and rural Anatolia, 
and also wrote sagas of the recent war. 

(b) 1940-60. By the 1940s, the romantic nation¬ 
alism of the previous era turned to social realism. 
Turkish intellectuals responded to diverse political and 
social trends and ideas. Meanwhile, the state encour¬ 
aged and invested in the translation of literary works 
from the leading outside languages into Turkish. In 
poetry, with the Garip “Strange” or Birind yeni “The 
First new ones” movement in the early 1940s, Orhan 
Veli Kamk (1914-50 [< 7 .y.]), Oktay Rifat Horozcu 
(1914-88 [</.y.]), and Melih Cevdet Anday (1915-) 
launched poetic realism. They did away with rigid 
forms, metres and rhyme, and moved away from lyri¬ 
cism. In their poems they championed the little man 
as hero. During the same period, Fazil Husnu Dag- 
larca (1914-), Behcet Necatigil (1916-79), Cahit Kiilebi 
(1917-) and others wrote on a variety of themes, devel¬ 
oping their own styles. During the late 1950s, a strong 
reaction against realism in poetry emerged from a 
group of poets who called themselves I kind yeniler 
“The Second new ones” and advocated “art for 
innovation’s sake”. Salah Birsel (1919-), Ilhan Berk 
(1916-), Cevdet Siireyya (1931-), Tahir Uyar (1927- 
85) and Edip Cansever (1928-86) practised obscu¬ 
rantism and neo-surrealism. Their wild imaginations 
and dreams were expressed with distortions of lan¬ 
guage. More than anything, they tried to depict the 
experiences of the alienated individual in urban cen¬ 
tres. In fiction, Sait Faik Abasiyamk (1906-54) 
combined in his short stories local colour with scenes 
from the everyday life of the little man. Harsh and 
not-so-happy realities of the Anatolian peasants and 
rural life found expression first in the writings of 
Sabahatin Ali (1906-48 [q.v.]) and then Mahmut Makal 
(1933-) in the 1940s. In the mid-1950s, the genre of 
the Village novel emerged, represented at its best by 
Ya§ar Kemal (1922-), Orhan Kemal (1914-70) and 
Fakir Baykurt (1929-), and in drama by Cahit Atay 
(1925-) and Necati Cumali (1921 -). Tank Bugra (1918- 
94) and Kemal Tahir (1910-73) reflected the interest 
of the literati in history through their novels, as did 
A. Turan Oflazoglu (1932-) and Orhan Asena (1922-) 
through their plays. Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar (1901- 
62) combined occidental and oriental values in his 
novels. During the same period, Nurullah Ata<p (1898- 
1957) wrote belles-lettres and left a lasting impression 
with his innovative usage of Turkish syntax and lexi¬ 
con. The search for something different to replace 
the Village novel genre is seen in the works of authors 
like Leyla Erbil (1931-), Viis’at O. Bener (1922-) and 
Ferid Edgii (1936-), while Aziz Nesin (1915-95) began 
to excel as the most prolific satirist of modem times. 

(c) 1960 onwards. During the 1960s and the 1970s, 
“art is for society” became the prominent approach. 
Thinking of the past and trying to come to terms 
with it was usually expressed in revolutionary themes. 
Social problems and different ideological and politi¬ 
cal solutions to them were reflected in literature, so 
much so that politics and literature became at times 
inseparable. In poetry, Ahmet Arif (1926-91), Ataol 
Behramoglu (1942-) and ismet Ozel (l 944-) called 
themselves the revolutionary young poets against the 
bourgeois writers. Later, Ozel was to turn to Islam 
and Behramoglu abandoned crude propaganda and 
his didactic style. Atilla Ilhan (1925-) combined ele¬ 
ments of classical and folk poetry, whilst Can Yucel 
(1926-) excelled as the lyrical satirist. Village poets 
continued to provide enlightenment and live entertain- 
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ment to their provinces, but at the same time most 
of the minstrels made appearances in the urban centres. 
While the poems of the blind minstrel A§ik Veysel 
(1894-1973) came to be known by everyone, new and 
old folk ballads became songs of protest in the 1970s. 
The village genre continued with Fakir Baykurt, §evket 
Siireyya Aydemir (1897-1976), and Ya§ar Kemal in 
novel and short story, but the majority of the authors 
began to shift to themes concerning the life of the 
individual and to more urban settings. Turkish workers 
and the problems associated with immigration, and 
the individual’s alienation also became popular sub¬ 
jects. While Yusuf Atilgan (1921-89), Tahsin Yiicel 
(1933-), Enis Batur (1952-), Orhan Pamuk (1952-), 
Nedim Gursel (1951-), Selim Ileri (1949-), Bilge Karasu 
(1930-95), Murathan Mungan (1955-), Fiisun Akatli 
(1944-) are among the prominent names of the era, a 
group of women writers such as Nezihe Meri$ (1925-), 
Leyla Erbil, Adalet Agaoglu (1929-), Sevgi Soysal 
(1936-76), Furuzan (1935-), Tomris Uyar (1941 -), Aysel 
Ozakin (1942-), Pinar Kiir (1943-), Nazh Eray (1945-), 
Ayla Kutlu (1938-), Latife Tekin (1957-) and Erenduz 
Atasii (1947-), who emerged in the 1970s and 1980s, 
continue their success through the 1990s. In drama, 
Cahit Atay and Sermet Qagan (1929-70) are known 
for their plays which use Turkish themes and tradi¬ 
tional forms with absurdist influences. The late 1980s 
saw the advent of “writers in prison”, following the 
coup in 1980, and a group of “Islamic poets” such 
as Sezai Karako$ (1933-) and Ismet Ozel (1944-) who 
write in the forms of current innovative Turkish poetry. 
Meanwhile, a Turkish diaspora literature is emerging 
with the works of second-generation Turkish settlers 
in Europe. 

Turkish literature of the 1990s is more diversified 
and pluralistic than ever with a range of beliefs, set¬ 
tings, situations and ideologies; it is no longer a lit¬ 
erature of the “type”, but of the individual. 

Bibliography: Niyazi Berkes, Literary development in 
modem Turkey , in Toronto Quarterly , xxix/2 (1960), 
225-43, Carole Rathburn, The village in the Turkish 
novel and short story, 1920-1955, The Hague 1972; 
Fahir Iz (ed.), An anthology of modem Turkish short 
stories, Minneapolis 1978; Special issue on Ya§ar 
Kemal, in Edebiyat v/1-2 (1980); Talat Sait Halman 
(ed.), Contemporary Turkish literature: fiction and poetry, 
Rutherford 1982; Sarah Moment Ati§, Semantic stmc- 
turing in the modem Turkish short story, Leiden 1983; 
Ahmet O. Evin, Origins and development of the Turkish 
novel, Minneapolis 1983; art. Edebiyat, in Cumhuriyet 
donemi Tiirkiye ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1983, iii, 579- 
648; Halman (ed.), Modern Turkish drama: an anthol- 
ogy of plays in translation, Minneapolis 1983; Seyit 
Kemal Karaalioglu, Turk edebiyati tarihi, iv-v, Istanbul 
1986; Mahir Unlii, 20. yiizyil Turk edebiyati, 5 vols., 
Istanbul 1987-90; Niliifer Mizanoglu Reddy (tr.), 
Twenty stories by Turkish women writers, Bloomington 
1988; Behcet Necatigil, Edebiyatimizda isimler sozliigu, 
Istanbul 1991; R. Ostle (ed.), Modem literature in the 
Near and Middle East 1850-1970, London 1991; 
Feyyaz Kayacan Fergar (ed.), Modem Turkish poetry, 
Ware 1992; Kemal Silay (ed.), An anthology of Turkish 
literature, Bloomington 1996. (Qigdem Balim) 

6. Literature in Turkic languages outside 
Turkey from 1400 to the present. 

(a) Caghatay literature in Central Asia and 
Uzbek literature 

Poetry in Caghatay, called also Tiirkl , had its climax 
in the 15th century with the works of Mir c Al! Shir 
Nawa’r [q.v.]. Back in history, continuity of Turkic 
written literature presented itself in a different light 


than today. Towns and libraries were destroyed as 
the Mongols were advancing. The cultural centres had 
little time to flourish and consolidate, either before 
destruction, like Kashghar, or after destruction, like 
Saray in the territory of the Golden Horde. Books were 
only very sporadically preserved and handed down. 
A great deal was lost for ever, and just by chance 
did this or that emerge centuries later. 

Nawa’i obviously did not know the Kutadghu bilig 
by Yusuf Khass Hadjib [q.v.] of the 11th century. He 
knew the name of Ahmad YuknakI [q.v.], but had 
not read his ‘ Atabat al-haka 3 ik. Ahmad YasawT [q.v.], 
of whose poems he may have heard though it is very 
unlikely that they had been written down at that early 
time, was a holy man to him whom he mentioned 
in his Nasa 3 im al-mahabba. We know from his tadhkira, 
the Mad^alis al-naja'is, that he must have been very 
familiar both with the Persian and the Ca gh atay lit¬ 
eratures of the 9th/15th century. 

Ca gh atay poets living in Harat were Lutfi [q.vi\ 
(Lutfl shfriyatidan, Tashkent 1985); Yusuf Amiri (first 
half 15th century), known as the author of the mathnawl 
Dah-nama (833/1429-30), a dxwan, and the munazara 
Bang u caghir, and Yakfni (first half 15th century), who 
wrote the munazara Ok yaynin munazarad. Husayn Bay- 
kara [q.v.], ruler of Harat, contributed to the flourish¬ 
ing of literature, and he even wrote a dxwan himself 
under the takhallus Husayni (K. Eraslan, Hiiseyn-i Bay- 
kara divam’ndan sefmeler, Ankara 1987; idem, Djamalindin 
kuzim rawshan , Tashkent 1991). The author of ghazals 
and kasidas, Sakkaki (d. before 853/1449), lived in 
Samarkand, and perhaps in Sawran, since he wrote 
a kaslda for Amir Arslan Kh w adja Tarkhan, military 
commander and governor of Ulugh Beg in Sawran. 
The latter had a reputation as a friend of poetry: he 
had the ‘ Atabat al-haka’ik copied, writing some verses 
himself to complement it. Nawa’i did not find Sakkakf s 
poems in Samarkand around 872/1467, which may 
also be an indication that SakkakF actually did not 
live in Samarkand to the end of his life. ( Tanlangan 
atfarlar, Tashkent 1960; Russian tr., Izbrannoe, Tashkent 
1961). Ata’f was also one of the Samarkand ghazal 
poets, though he came from Balkh and died in his 
home town in the middle of the 15th century. The 
Tlmurid Sayyid Ahmad, author of the mathnawl 
Ta'ashshuk-nama (839/1435-6), lived as governor in 
Khurasan. Khudjandi, who around 802/1400 wrote 
the mathnawl Latafat-nama (ed. E.I. Fazilov, Khodzandi. 
Latafat-name. Kniga o krasote , Tashkent 1976), is likely 
to have written his works in Kh w arazm. It is, however, 
not yet known where Gada’F ( ca . 807 /1405-after 897 / 
1491-2) lived, writer of ghazals, or Ahmad!, author of 
the munazara about string instruments (GadaTs poetry 
was edited in Tashkent on the basis of J. Eckmann’s 
edition in TDET, x [1960], 65-110: Gada’f, She'rlar 
1965; further Janos Eckmann, The Divan of Gada 3 l, 
Bloomington 1971.) Neither do we know where Sayyid 
Kasim! lived, of whom four mathnawis were found in 
the library of Rampur in the 1970s: Madfma c al-akhbdr 
dedicated to Timur’s grandson Abu SaTd, Gulshan-i 
raz, Hakikat-nama, Ilahl-nama (ed. B. Kasimkhanov: 
Sayyid Kasimlnih adabl-didaktik dastanlari, Tashkent 1987; 
idem, Sayyid Kasiml. Mathnawllar madfntfasi, Tashkent 
1992). 

Shiraz should also be mentioned among the places 
where Caghatay poetry evolved in the time of the 
TTmurids. Hafiz Kh w arazmi, whose real name was 
probably 'Abd al-Rahim, presumably lived here at the 
turn of the 14th to the 15th centuries. The only man¬ 
uscript found of his voluminous dxwan is kept in the 
library of the Salar Djang Museum in Haydarabad, 
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ms. no. 4298 (ed. H. Sulayman, Hafiz KffarazmT she e riy- 
atidan, Tashkent 1980; idem, Ddwdn , 2 vols. Tashkent 
1981; Russian tr. S. Ivanov, Izbrannoe , Tashkent 1981). 
Haydar Kh w arazmf (d. after 850/1447) also found his 
new home in Shiraz; he was the first Turkic poet 
who, stimulated by Nizami’s [^.y.] Makhzan al-asrar, 
wrote a brief mathnawl of the same title and metre 
(saiT) (on him, cf. N. ‘Abdullaev, Haydar Kh w drazml 
wa unin Makhzan al-asrar , Tashkent 1976). 

Balkh was the home of Hamid! or Durbek, the 
author of the mathnawl Yusuf u ^ahkha, composed in 
812/1409-10 or 874/1469-70 (cf. ‘Abd al-Ra’uf Fitrat, 
Uzbek adabiyati namunalari , Tashkent-Samarkand 1928, 
124-39). 

Hence in the 15th century, Caghatay literature was 
not only flourishing in Harat and Samarkand, widely 
known as cultural centres of the Tlmurid era, but also 
in the southwest and in the northern regions border¬ 
ing on the steppe. Well-known genres were ghazal and 
kaslda, ruba% tuyugh, mu c amma and mathnawl , as well as 
mun&zara , the latter in verse or in prose interspersed 
with verses. 

Though Nawa’I himself had created an outstand¬ 
ing example, he feared for the further existence and 
development of Caghatay poetry at the end of his 
life. In Muhakamat al-lugfiatayn, he called upon the poets 
who spoke Tiirkl as their mother tongue, to write not 
only in Persian but also in Tiirkl . Actually, none of 
the poets in the centuries to come left behind such 
an extensive oeuvre as Nawa’I did, and none suc¬ 
ceeded in arousing such a great interest among the 
Turkic poets of all regions and even among the Persian 
poets. But even though Caghatay literature was never 
again as rich as in NawaTs day, it did not die until 
the end of the 19th century. Then came the time when 
literatures started to be written in those languages 
which had, until that time, only existed in dialects 
and which therefore had been considered inappropriate 
for high-level literature. 

Bibliography for the 15th century : The most 
important survey with references about manuscripts 
and editions of texts is J. Eckmann, Die tschaghataische 
Literatur, in PTF, ii, 304-61. Other works of a gene¬ 
ral character are: M. Fuad Kopriilii, (Jagatay ede- 
biyati, in IA, iii, 270-323; Uzbek adabiyati ta’rikhi, 
5 vols., vols. i and ii, Tashkent 1978; Istoriya uzbek- 
skoy literatari s drevneyshikh vremen do Velikoy Oktyab’rskoy 
Sotsialisticeskoy Revolyutsii, 2 vols., Tashkent 1987-9. 
Further, a new edition of Mir ‘All Shir NawaTs 
works should be mentioned: Mukammal atharlar tup- 
lami , 20 vols., started in 1987. Trs. of his works: 
Alisher Navoi', Gazels et autres poemes. Trad . du turc 
el presente par Hamid Ismailov, Paris 1991; Russian tr. 
Yazlk ptic, Izd. podgotovil S.N. Ivanov , Petersburg 
1993.—The texts of the 15th century were given 
in a number of anthologies in the 1980s. 

Among the poets of the 10th/16th century are the 
two founders of states, Babur [q.vi\ and Shaybanl or 
Shlbanf Khan Only one manuscript each exists 

of Shaybanl Khan’s dtwdn , of his text Bohr al-huda 
and of his risdla , whereas Babur’s ghazals, ruba'is and 
tuyughs were widely spread, and his memoirs, Wakd’i* 
(the Babur-nama), were translated into Persian more 
than once, encouraged by his successors who were 
anxious to preserve them. For Shaybanl Khan, see 
A. Bodroligeti, Muhammad Shaybanls i( Bahru Thuda ”, 
in UAJb, liv (1982), 1-56; idem, Muhammad Shaybanl 
Khan’s apology to the Muslim clergy , in Archwum Ottomamcum, 
xiii (1993-4), 85-100. For Babur, see Atharlar , 3 vols., 
Tashkent 1965-6; S.A. Azimdzanova, Indiyskiy divan 
Babura , Tashkent 1966; Babumame, Istanbul 1970; Z.M. 


Babur. Traktat ob aruze , ed. I.V. Stebleva, Moscow 
1972; I.V. Stebleva, Semantika gazeley Babura, Moscow 
1982; Babir she'riyatidan, Tashkent 1982; P. Samsiev, 
Babur-nama , Tashkent 1989; G.F. Blagova, “ Babur- 
name ”— yazik, pragmatika teksta, stil\ Moscow 1994; Bilal 
Yiicel, Babur Divam, Ankara 1995; The Baburnama, 
memoirs of Babur, prince and emperor , tr., ed. and an not. 
by W.M. Thackston, New York 1996. 

Babur’s poetry was a model for other Turkic poets 
living in India in the 16th century. Babur’s son 
Kamran (1509-57) was one of them (ed. SaTdbek 
Hasan, Tashkent 1993), as was Bayram Khan (1504- 
61), a descendant of the Turkmen Bakhor ( Saylanan 
eserler, Ashkhabad 1970; Ddwan of Bayram Khan , Karachi 
1971; G.Y. Aliev, Bayramkhan-turknenskiy poet, Ashkhabad 
1969). Ca gh atay poetry did not, however, survive, 
compared with Persian poetry in India in the fol¬ 
lowing centuries. 

In the 16th century another genre was added to 
the existing ones, sc. historiographies, which had tradi¬ 
tionally been written in Persian only. A first attempt 
to write briefer historical texts in the Ca gh atay lan¬ 
guage was made by Nawa’I ( Tankh-i muluk-i Afyam 
and Tafikh-i anbiya } wa hukama’), and the structure 
of Babur’s memoirs was already similar to that of 
a chronicle. Extensive chronicles were written in the 
time of the Shaybanids. Furthermore, translation from 
Persian into Caghatay became popular and was to 
develop over the centuries to come. Muhammad Salih 
(1455-1534 or 1535) wrote a chronicle in verse called 
£haybdni-name arousing the interest of the European 
scholars in the 19th century and repeatedly published 
ever since (recent ed. N. Dawran, Tashkent 1961; 
E. Shadfev, Tashkent 1989). At the demand of Shay- 
banl Khan and the Shaybanids, a number of histori¬ 
cal works were written in prose about their descent and 
their deeds, among them the anonymous Tawankh-i 
guzlda nusrat-nama (908-9/1502-4, ed. A.M. Akramov, 
Tashkent 1967). In the 16th century, the ^afar-nama 
by Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazd! [q.v.] was twice trans¬ 
lated into Caghatay and the Tankh-i Tabari once (from 
Persian). Apart from the historical texts that were writ¬ 
ten in Ca gh atay following the example of Persian 
historiography, a type of historical literature charac¬ 
terised by strong mythological elements developed from 
the genealogies of the nomads dating as far back as 
Cingiz Khan and Oghuz Kaghan, especially in the 
distinguished families. Examples are Abu ’1-GhazI 
Bahadur Khan’s [q.vi\ £ha$ara-yi Tarakima (1070/1659) 
and Sha$ara-yi Turk (1076/1665, finished by Anusha), 
which aroused great interest in Russia and Europe 
already in the 18th century (recent ed. K. Munlrov 
and K. Mahmudov, Shadjarayi Turk, Tashkent 1992). 

Among the poets of the 16th century the Khan of 
Bukhara c Ubayd Allah, whose pen-names were ‘Ubaydi 
and Kul ‘Ubaydf (d. 1539), should be mentioned 
(selected poems: Kul ‘UbaydT, Wafa kilsan, Tashkent 
1994). While many of the poems which the Persian- 
writing tadhkira author Hasan Nitharf makes mention 
of seem to be lost, some mathnawls of the 16th cen¬ 
tury have enjoyed great popularity almost continu¬ 
ously, e.g. Madjllsi’s Kissa-yi Sayf al-muluk , the material 
of which was taken from the tales of Thousand and 
One Nights. Since 1807 it has been printed several 
times in Kazan (cf. Uzbek adabiyati ta’nkhi, iii, Tashkent 
1978, 105-17; Gontil Tekin, XVI ytizyil (fagatay yairi 
MeclisVnin Seyfelmuluk adh mesnevisi hakkmda, in Journal 
of Turkish Studies , xi [1987], 133-200). Of the mathnawl s 
by Padshah Kh w adja (1480-after 1565), the father of 
Nitharl, the Maksad al-atwar has been handed down 
(extract in Asrlar nidasi , Tashkent 1982, 93-117). His 
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didactic prose, following the example of Sa'di’s Gulistan, 
is entitled Gulzar (extracts ed. W. Zahidov and S. Gha- 
nieva, “ Miftah al- c adl” wa “Gulzar 33 dan, Tashkent 1962; 
for the author, cf. M. Mirzaahmedova, Kh w adja: hayati 
wa idjadi, Tashkent 1975). Tahir u £uhra by Sayyad!, 
in which the mathnawi verses alternate with four-line 
strophes, was probably composed in the 17 th century 
(ed. Tashkent 1960). 

Poetry' of Central Asia in the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies was first of all religious poetry. It developed in 
two different directions. Baba Rahim Mashrab (b. in 
the middle of the 17 th century in Namangan, hanged 
1711 in Balkh) represents the rebellious type of poetry 
that was bold enough to challenge all traditions and 
customs referring to God and to tell of passionate 
love, which recipients, depending on their individual 
views, were free to interpret either as love of God, 
or of the love of a woman or of a man. His ghazah s 
and mukhammas were much read, and set to music 
they are also sympathetically received (recent ed. in 
Tashkent: Tanlangan atharlar , 1971; Mashrab shdnyati- 
dan, 1979; Shah Mashrab kissasi , n.p. n.d. [1991]; Kissa- 
yi Mashrab , 1992; Mabda 3 -i nur , 1994; Russian tr. 
Izbrannoe, 1980; new ed. of Russian tr. by N.S. Lykoshin 
(1910), Diwdna-yi Mashrab, 1992). A quite different aim 
was followed by Sufi Allah Yar {ca. 1616-ra. 1706) 
from Yangi Kurghan, who intended to pass on the 
fundamental values of Islam by narrating vivid 
mathnawi s to the less educated people. Both his Siradj 
al- c ddj_izin and his Thabat aUa&izin were very popular 
(Thabat al-adgizin, Tashkent 1991). Also, the works of 
Saykall from Hisar have been widely read since the 
18th century: the mathnawi Amir-i Akhtam (new ed. in 
Ibrahim Adham kissasi , Tashkent 1991, 89-147), the 
mathnawi Bahram u Gulandam (ed. Tashkent 1960), and 
Wafat-nama-yi payghambar, which is a translation of 
Husayn Wa’iz KaghifUs Rawdat al-shuhada 3 and which is 
often cited under the titles diwan-i Saykali or kildb-i 
Saykali. KITadja Nazar from Osh, with the takhallus 
Huwayda, who died ca. 1780-1, lived near Marghalan 
(Cimyan). The poems of his diwan and his mathnawi 
Rahat-i dil (new ed. Tashkent 1994) also found him 
many readers. None of these religious poets sank into 
oblivion. Even in the 20th century, when only Mash¬ 
rab, whose poems allowed a non-religious interpreta¬ 
tion, was integrated into the official canon of literature, 
the poetry of his contemporaries was also transmitted 
because their texts provided a reservoir of material 
for arranging funeral rites, which play a great role in 
Uzbek life. 

A poet outside religious poetry is Turd!, who lived 
until 1699 or 1700, at first near Bukhara, later in 
Khudjand. In critical poems and in a syntax close to 
the language of the people, he expressed his disillu¬ 
sionment over all the struggles for the throne of 
Bukhara and the battles devastating the country among 
the Beks, in which he was involved himself (She c rlar, 
Tashkent 1971). 

Though some of the poets changed their places of 
residence in the 18th and 19th centuries, hoping to 
find a Maecenas in one or the other khanate, rela¬ 
tive stable circles of poets became established at the 
courts of the Khans and outside them. For Caghatay 
literature, it was first of all the courts in Khiwa and 
in Khokand that were of great importance. Most poets 
at the latter were bilingual. 

Information of unique value about the Khokand 
poets is contained in the tadhkira Madymu c a-i shaHrdn 
(lith. Tashkent 1902), whose composition was headed 
by Fadli Namangan! (real name ‘Abd al-Karim) and 
given to c Umar Khan in 1821. Yet in the 20th cen¬ 


tury, in many cases, Fadlfs evaluation of the texts 
was no longer shared, so that poets he had criticised 
or disparaged were greatly acclaimed. The tadhkira in 
the mutakdrib metre provides biographical details about 
101 poets from Samarkand to Kashghar, including 
examples of poems in Caghatay and Persian. Highly 
appreciated are the traditional tasawwuf poets and 
those who praise ‘Umar Khan and his administra¬ 
tion. Fadlr, too, wrote a diwan, the poems of which 
were set to music, a dialogue in verse (; musha c ira) 
together with the poetess Mahzuna, and two so far 
unlocated historical works about the age of ‘Umar 
IGian, one in verse and one in prose. Muhammad 
‘Umar Khan (ruler of Khokand 1812-22) himself, under 
the pseudonyms Amir and Amiri, wrote a diwan with 
Persian and Caghatay poems, which was widely known. 
Also, his wife Mahilar (1792-1842) was a well-known 
poetess writing under the pseudonyms Nadira and 
Kamila. Her poems are still read in the 20th century 
(ed. Diwan, Tashkent 1963; the Persian poems alone, 
Diwan , Dushanba 1967; Atharlar , 2 vols., Tashkent 
1968-71; Nadira she c riyatidan, Tashkent 1979; Ey sarw-i 
rowan, Tashkent 1992, Russian tr. Tashkent 1979). 
Her poetess-friend Uways! (ca. 1780-^z. 1845) (her real 
name was Djahan atin) enjoys the reputation of being 
not less talented. Besides her poems in the diverse 
classical forms, it is her riddles in verse, very likely 
created for her female disciples, that are notable, as 
are three mathnawis with interspersed ghazah and musad- 
das, two of them dedicated to the death of Hasan and 
Husayn, and one historical text (unfinished) dealing 
with Muhammad ‘All Khan’s (ruler of Khokand 1822- 
42) campaign to Kashghar (ed. in Tashkent, Diwan , 
1959; Uwaysi $he c riyatidan, 1980; Uway si, Kungil gulzari, 
1983; Uwaysi, Nadira, 1993). 

Whether the poet Ghaz! (d. between 1811 and 
1821), who wrote poems in the traditional style and 
poems in which he fiercely criticised the morals of 
his contemporaries, and who was highly appreciated 
by Fadli, belonged to the court himself for a certain 
time, is not known (on him, see A. Kayumov, Qhazi, 
Tashkent 1959). 

The critical line in poetry that began with Turd! 
was continued by the bilingual poets Makhmur (d. 1844), 
Gulkhan! (b. r< 2 . 1770), Mukim! (1850-1903) and 
Dhawk! (1853-1921) in the 19th century in the Kho¬ 
kand Khanate, reaching as far as Hamza at the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century. Makhmur wrote narrative 
poems in the mukhammas and tardyf-band forms, often 
interspersed with dialogues and occasionally close to 
the language of the people; in them he gave satiri¬ 
cal portraits of his contemporaries. He liked alter¬ 
nating between Caghatay and Persian within one 
poem. Fadl! expressed his disdain for him in verses, 
and Makhmur replied in the same way (Kayumov, 
Makhmur , Tashkent 1956). Gulkhan! was renowned 
for his animal tales in rhyming prose and verse called 
Darb al-mathal, with critical allusions to his time. He 
partly referred to tales from Kalita wa-Dimna, but mod¬ 
ified them. Already in the early years of the 20th 
century the poems of Muhammad Amin Mukim! were 
often included in anthologies and appeared in sepa¬ 
rate lithographies and prints. Both his love poetry and 
his socio-critical satirical verses were popular. Thanks 
to the latter type of poems and to the fact that a 
group of like-minded poets had gathered around him, 
Muklmfs poetry met with a great response in the 
20th century (Gh. Karimov, Mukimi. Hayati wa id^adi, 
Tashkent 1970; ‘A. ‘Abdughafurov, Mukimi satirasi, 
Tashkent 1976). The circle of poets included, among 
others, Nadim (1844-1910) from Namangan (Tanlangan 
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atharlar , Tashkent 1964), DhawkI and Dhakirdjan 
Furkat (1859-1909), who integrated his ideas of pop¬ 
ular education and of a Europeanised way of life into 
poetry and prose, sometimes in a journalistic style 
( C A. ‘Abdughafurov, Dhakirdjan Furkat. Hayati wa idjadi, 
Tashkent 1977; Russian tr. Muklml, Furkat. Izbrannle 
proizvedeniya , Leningrad 1972.) The ghazak by Hazlnl 
(b. 1867), set to music by the author, were widely 
popular (cf. Hazim, Tasadduk yd rasul Allah , Tashkent 
1992). 

To the historical literature on the Khanate of 
Khokand belongs the Muntakhab al-tawarikh by Muham¬ 
mad Hakim Khan (b. ca. 1802), written in Persian and 
translated into Caghatay in the 19th century, which 
among other things, contains the author’s impressions 
of his journey through Russia and the Middle East 
(cf. B. Amedov, Istoriko-geografieskaya literatura Sredney Azii 
XVI-XVII I vv ., Tashkent 1985, 126-7; A. Khurshut, 
Hakim Khannin hayati wa sayahatlari , Tashkent 1987). An¬ 
other historical work from this region is the Tankh-i 
Fargpdna by Ishak Khan c Ibrat (1862-1937). 

Two poets were closely connected with the court 
of Khlwa for a certain time: Pahlawan Kuli Rawnak 
(ca. 1725-c<z. 1805), whose ghazak were taken as bases 
for mukhammas already in his lifetime, and Nashatl 
(also Nishatl), who renewed the genre of disputes 
(munazara) and wrote the matpnawi Husn u Dil (1778) 
and a diwan (M. Kasimova, Muhammadnazar Nishatl. 
Hayati wa idjadi , Tashkent 1987). Kh"arazm was also 
the home of Rakim (ca. 1742-ca. 1814), whose strik¬ 
ing abundance of marthiyas may be an indication that 
he used to make a living by writing commissioned 
texts of this kind. The poet ‘Andallb (ca. 1710-ca. 1770), 
popular among the Uzbeks and Turkmens in Kh w a- 
razm, wrote his works (Yusuf u gelikha, Layla u Mcujjnin, 
fayn al-'arab , Said Wakkds) in a form similar to anony¬ 
mous kissa with its typical alternation between prose 
and verse, though he used the varying metres of the 
* arud. 

The Khans of Khiwa promoted Caghatay histori¬ 
ography in the 19th century and initiated the trans¬ 
lation from Persian into Caghatay of narrative works 
(. Kabus-nama, ed. Tashkent 1992; Lata 3 if al-tawd 3 if by 
c AlI b. Husayn al-KashifT; Bada 3 f al-waka 3 ? by Zayn 
al-Dln Mahmud WasifT; etc.) and of historical texts. 
The best known historians were active as translators. 
Mu’nis (1778-1829) wrote the Firdaws al-ikbal and 
translated the 2jafar-nama of Sharaf al-Drn All Yazdl, 
as well as several chapters of the Rawdat al-safa by 
Mlrkh^and His nephew Agahl (1809-74) fin¬ 

ished the Firdaws al-ikbal, continued the translation of 
Rawdat al-safa , created a five-volume history of Kh vv a- 
razm, translated the Tankh-i Nadiri by Mlrza Mahdl 
Khan [q.v.], the Gulistdn by Sa'di [q.vl\ and Yusuf wa 
felikha by Dj ami [q-v.]. Both authors also wrote poems 
and compiled them into a diwan. In Tashkent were 
published Mu’nis, Tanlangan atharlar, 1957; Saylanma , 
1980; Russian tr. Izbrannoe, 1981; Agahl: Ta c wid al- 
‘ ashikin , 1960; Atharlar, 6 vols. 1971-80; on Agahl, see 
K. Munlrov, Agahi c ilmi wa adabi fa'dliyalx, 1959; 
R. Madjldl, Agahi liiikasi , Tashkent 1963; Agahi. Athar- 
larinin tawsifi, Tashkent 1986. See further Shir Muham¬ 
mad Mtrab Munis and Muhammad Rija Mirab Agahi', Firdaws 
al-Iqbal, History of Khorezm , ed. Y. Bregel, Leiden 1988. 

The physician Djunayd Allah Hadhik (d. 1843), 
whose Persian diwan contained a few Ca gh atay ver¬ 
ses, was also involved in the translation of the Rawdat 
al-safa. A successor to Agahl in historiography was 
Muhammad Yusuf Bayanl (d. 1923), whose Shadjara- 
yi Kh u arazmshahi included events until the year 1913 
(partial ed. Tashkent 1994). His Kh w drazm tarikhi is 


only partially preserved. Muhammad Rahim Khan 
(1844-1910, reigning since 1863), a poet himself with 
the pen-name Flruz, gathered a great number of poets 
and musicians at his court (ed. Ne buldi, yarim kelmadi, 
Tashkent 1991; Elga shah u ishkka kul. Diwan, Tashkent 
1994). He prompted the physician and poet Ahmad 
Tablbf (1868-1910) to make up a collection of gha- 
Zak by 30 living poets (MadjmiYa-yi si shu c ara-yi Firuz 
Shahi , 1908) and of mukhammas and musaddas, whose 
basis was the ghazals by Flruz himself and by Agahl 
(Mukhammasat-i madymuat al-shu c ara-yi Firuz Shahi, 1909). 
Tabibl dissociated himself from his disciple c Iwad 
(Awaz) Otarughli (1884-1919), who introduced traits 
of a stronger social criticism into poetry, thus breaking 
with tradition ( { Awad Utarughli, Tanlangan atharlar, 
Tashkent 1951, 1956; W. Mlrzaev, ( Awad Utarughli: 
ma'rifatparwar wa revolyutsion-demokrat kuyci, Tashkent 
1961). Muhammad Niyaz Kamil (1825-99) is known 
as a poet, translator and a musical expert, applying 
European musical notation to the music of Central 
Asia. His diwan appeared several times by lithogra¬ 
phy (Khlwa 1881, 1895, Tashkent 1909), and in prints 
in Tashkent (Tanlangan atharlar, 1961; Diwan , 1975. 
On him, see M. Yunusov, Kamil Kh u drazmi. 1960). 

For literature from the 16th to 19th century, cf. 
Eckmann, op. cit ., 361-402. 

In the second decade of the 20th century, the 
Djadldls [see islah. 5, in Suppl.] striving for the 
modernisation of life, profoundly renewed the canon 
of literature both thematically and formally. Their 
socio-political programme of overcoming the isolation 
of Central Asia, reducing the gap with Europe, putting 
an end to extravagancies and, instead, orientating life 
towards useful things and the establishment of new 
schools with modern teaching methods, found its ex¬ 
pression in theatre plays, prose and poetry. The most 
important representatives were Mahmud Kh v 'adja 
BehbudI (1875-1919), c Abd al-Ra’uf Fitrat (1886-1938 
i [q.v.]), c Abd al-Hamld Sulayman, pseudonym Culpan 
(1897-1938), c Abd Allah Kadirl (1894-1938) and 
Hamza Haklmzada Niyaz! (1889-1929). Some of them 
joined up in the Cighdtdy gurungi (1918-22), support¬ 
ing a reform of the Arabic alphabet and discussing 
the creation of a common standard language. None 
of them died a natural death. They were killed by 
opponents to any renewal who saw tradition in danger, 
or later by political figures to whom socialism meant 
terror. BehbudI published the journal Ayna, wrote 
schoolbooks and the first theatrical play in Central 
Asia, Padarkush (1913). c Abd Allah Awlanl (1878-1934) 
between 1912 and 1917 wrote textbooks for new 
schools, poems in which he advocated the idea of 
renewal and a number of theatrical plays (Advokatlik 
asanmi?, 1914; Biz wa siz, 1923, and others). In his 
fascination for European ways of life and in the biting 
criticism of his satires, Hamza resembled the poet 
Furkat. He wrote poems that were easy to sing when 
set to folk-song tunes (MiIII ashulalar ucun milli shi c rlar 
madjmu c asi , 1915-17) and theatrical plays that he put 
on stage directed by himself, for instance ^qharli haydt, 
1915, Bay ila khidhmatci, around 1917, and Maysaranin 
ishi, 1926. c Abd al-Ra’uf Fitrat, the most important 
scholar and writer in his day, side-by-side with his 
activities in cultural politics (Minister of Education 
and Economics of the People’s Republic of Bukhara 
1921-3) and his scholarly work on literature (e.g. about 
Bldil [<?•£.] and 'Umar Khayyam wrote disputa- 

tive stories in which he addressed issues of the time 
(Munazara, 1909 in Persian, 1911 in Ca gh atay: Kiydmat, 
1923), and plays (Hind ihtildlcilari, 1923, Saytannin tanriga 
Hsydni, 1924, and Abu TFayd Khan, 1924). Culpan was 
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actively involved in creating a theatre of Central Asia 
and wrote several plays, e.g. Yarkinay (1926), remark¬ 
able stories and a novel (Keca wa kunduz , 1936) [see 
further, masrah. 5]. First of all, however, he should 
be recognised for his contribution to the renewal of 
poetry, bringing to it more individual forms of expres¬ 
sion. His most important books of poetry are Uyghanish 
(1922), Buldklar (1923) and Tan sirlari (1926). c Abd 
Allah Kadirl with his Otgan kunlar (1923-6; German 
tr. Die Liebenden von Taschkent, Berlin 1968) and Mehrab- 
dan Cayan (1929), created the first much-read novels. 
The literary and political life of the 1920s and 1930s 
was also influenced by the writers Mashrik Yunusuv, 
pseudonym Elbek (1898-1939), and Mahmud Hadiev, 
pseudonym Batu (1904-cc. 1940), who preferred both 
the syllabic verse and Mayakovski’s free verse. 

Bibliography for authors before 1940 : On 
'Abd al-Ra 5 uf Fitrat: I. Baldauf, Der Aufsland Satans 
gegen Gott, in Tiirkische Sprachen und Literaturen. Mate- 
rialien der ersten deutschen Turkologenkonferenz , Veroffent- 
lichungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica, xxix, 1991, 
39-74. 'Abd Allah AwlanI: Tashkent tangi , Tashkent 
1979. Hamza Haklmzada NiyazI: Muhammad athar- 
lar tuplami , 4 vols., Tashkent 1979-81. 'Abd Allah 
Kadirl: Kicik atharlar, Tashkent 1969; Ghirwanlik Mal- 
lawdy , Tashkent 1987; on him, see Habilulla Kadirl, 
Atom hakida , Tashkent 1974, 1983. Culpan: Yana 
aldim sazimni. Roman, p 3 esa, sh/rlar , Tashkent 1991; 
Atharlar , 3 vols. Tashkent (i, Shfrlar , dramalar, tardfma, 
1994, ii, Roman, hikayalar, safamama, tardfimalar, 1993); 
on him, see O. Sharafiddlnov, Culpan, sha'ir hakidagi 
riwdyatlar , wa hakikatlar , Tashkent 1991; N. Karimov, 
Abd al-Hamid Sulayman ughli Culpan , Tashkent 1991; 
Culpan. Adabiyat nadir. Adabi-tankidi makqlalar, Culpan 
hakida khadralar , Tashkent 1994. Elbek: Mamagul- 
durak , Tashkent 1993. Batu: Ydz kuni , Tashkent 1980. 
The efforts made to shape socialist ways of life 
in the 1930s were at first joined with enthusiasm by 
many writers (Ghafur Ghulam, 1903-66; Hamid 'Alim- 
djan, 1909-44; Zulfiya, 1915-96) but later looked at 
with critical distance and responded to in an amazing 
diversity of forms: humorous folk-song-like poems 
besides ghazal s in e arud by Erkin Wahidov (b. 1936), 
short epigram-like poems together with moving texts 
by 'Abd Allah 'Aripov (b. 1941), sonnets by Ra J uf Parfi 
(b. 1943), poems which combine personal confessions 
with original metaphors by Hallma Khudav berdieva 
(b. 1948), and the succinct poems by Muhammad 
Salih which deliberately provoke the reader. 

Beginning in the 1930s, great emphasis was placed 
on the development of prose. For one, there was the 
anecdotal form as derived from oral narration, e.g. 
that cultivated by Ghafur Ghulam in Shum Bala , 1936. 
There were also the historical novels dedicated to per¬ 
sonalities of the political and cultural life and aimed 
at marking off the borders of their cultural traditions, 
e.g. Musa Tash Muhammadov, pseudonym Aybek 
(1905-68), JVirff, 1944; ‘Adil Ya'kubov (b. 1926), Ulugh- 
bek hhazlnasi , 1974; and Plrimkul Kadirov (b. 1928), 
Yulduzli tunlar [Babur), 1978, Awladlar diwani (Humayun 
wa Akbar ), 1988. In the 1980s, some writers began 
directly to address present-day social problems in their 
novels and stories, including Murad Muhammad Dust 
(b. 1949); Nur 'All Kabul (b. 1950); and Taghay 
Murad (b. 1948), whose novels are remarkable for 
their song-like language. 

Editions of the 20th century writers (especially 
the second half): Aybek: Atharlar , 10 vols., Tashkent 
1968-75; Mukammal atharlar tuplami , 20 vols., Tashkent 
1975-85; Hamid 'Alimdjan: Atharlar madjmu'asi , 5 
vols., Tashkent 1970-2; Mukammal atharlar tuplami , 10 


vols., Tashkent 1979-84; Ghafur Ghulam: Atharlar , 
10 vols., Tashkent 1970-8; Mukammal atharlar tuplami , 
12 vols., Tashkent 1983-90; Zulfiya: Atharlar , 3 vols., 
Tashkent 1985-6; and Plrimul Kadirov: Saylanma , 3 
vols., Tashkent 1987-8. 

Bibliography. In addition to the references in 
the text, a few works of a general character should 
be listed here: E. Allworth, Uzbek literary politics , The 
Hague 1964; Uzbek adabiyati ta’nkhi , 3 vols. Tashkent 
1964-6; Pisateli sovetskogo Uzbekistana , Tashkent 1977; 
Ozbek adabiyati ta’rikhi , 5 vols., vols. iii-v, Tashkent 
1978-80; Istoriya uzbekskoy sovetskoy literaturi 1917-85 , 

3 vols., Tashkent 1987-8; S. Mirwaliev, Ozbek adib- 
lari , Tashkent 1993. 

(b) Caghatay literature in Eastern Turkes¬ 
tan and New Uyghur literature 

Though knowledge about culture in Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan (Moghulistan) in the 15th and 16th centuries 
is scarce, the existence of literary fiction in Caghatay 
at that time is certain, especially in the towns Yarkand 
and Kashghar, but also in Aksu, Ghuldja or Kuldja, 
Khotan and Turfan. Today it is seen as part of the 
heritage of the New Uyghur literature. 

Sa'ld Khan of Yarkand (d. 1533) and his successor 
c Abd al-Rashld Khan (r. 1533-69) are assumed to 
have been poets. Poetry and music were cultivated at 
the court of 'Abd al-Rashld. His wife Aman Nisa J 
Khan wrote poems under the pseudonym NafasI, com¬ 
posed several risalas and contributed, like Yusuf Khidir 
Khan Yarkand!, to the refinement of the musical sys¬ 
tem of the makam. However, no dtwdn has been trans¬ 
mitted, and ‘Abd al-Rashld Khan is first of all known 
for the Tankh-i Rashidl written in Persian by Mlrza 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat (905-58/1500-51 [q.vf). 

The literature of the 17 th century is better docu¬ 
mented; many manuscripts have been preserved, though 
their study has only just begun. From the works by 
Muhammad Amin Khirkatl, also known as Gumnam 
(1634-ca. 1724), the mathnawi Muhabbat-nama wa mahnat- 
kdma has been transmitted (ed. Urumqi 1982), but his 
dxwan seems to be lost; it was written—as some pre¬ 
served ghazals demonstrate—in the style of Mashrab, 
whom the author met at Apak Kh w adja. In the 18th 
century, Muhammad Abu Salahl from Kashghar, fol¬ 
lowing the example of Khirkatl, created the mathnawi 
Gul u Bulbul, whose symbolic figures were taken from 
his predecessor. The mathnawi by Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah Kharabatl (1638-1730) from Aksu, completed in 
1726, has been transmitted in several manuscripts (ed. 
'Aziz Sawut, Kash gh ar 1985). 

Muhammad Sadik Dhallll (ca. 1676-ra. 1746) from 
Yarkand, a devout travelling poet, wrote the mathnawi 
Safar-nama and Tadhkira-i Klfadga Muhammad Sharif 
Buzrukwar, and a dxwan. Kh vv adja Djahan 'ArshI (1685- 
1756) from Khudjand, reigning in Yarkand 1736-56, 
encouraged translations from Persian, which had been 
much prized since the beginning of the century. In 
1709 Mulla Muhammad Timur Kashghar! translated 
into Caghatay the Akhldk-i Muhsini of Husayn Wa'iz 
al-Kashift [q.v.], and in 1717-18 the Anwar-i Suhayti 
by the same author, entitled Athar-i Imamiyya in the 
translated version (ed. by Ni'mat Allah 'Abd Allah, 
Urumqi 1985). Kh w adja Djahan 'ArshI had the Shah- 
ndma of FirdawsI [ q.v .] translated into Ca gh atay prose 
and wrote himself a diwan (ed. Muhammad Tursun 
Baha } al-Dln, Urumqi 1995). Among his disciples was 
Muhammad Sadik Kash gh ar! (1740-1849), a prolific 
writer in the didactic genre and author of the Tadhkira- 
yi c azizdn (ed. Kashghar 1988). He produced one of 
the translations of the Tdnkh-i Rashidi into Ca gh atay. 
although the name of the translator from 1747 is not 
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known (cf. L.V. Dmitrieva et alii , Opisanie tyurkskikh ruko- 
pisey instituta narodov Azii , i, Moscow 1965, nos. 87-93). 
The gkazak of the dxwan completed in 1747 by NawbatT 
(b. ca . 1697), who lived in Khotan, were widely spread, 
also as songs (the dxwan , ed. Muhammad Tursun Baha* 
al-Din, Urumqi 1995). 

Like Mtrza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, the his¬ 
torian Shah Mahmud Curas, who lived in the 17 th 
century, wrote both his works, the Tarikh-i Rashidi 
zeyli (1686) and the Tarikh-i Shah Mahmud Curas , in 
Persian (ed. and Russian tr. Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, 
New Uy gh ur tr. Habib Allah ‘Ali: Sa'idiyya Khanlik 
tankhiga da 3 ir materyallar ', Kashghar 1988). The great 
interest of the Tarikh-i Shah Mahmud Curas is reflected 
in its Caghatay translation at the end of the 18th 
century under the title Alii §hahar khanlarinin tarikhi. 

In the second half of the 19th century, the poten¬ 
tates Zuhur al-Din Hakim Beg of Kash gh ar and Afri- 
dun Wan of Turfan, did a lot to preserve and promote 
Caghatay literature and they were apparently inter¬ 
ested in a great diversity of forms and themes. From 
1841 to 1843, the local ruler of Turfan had three poets 
from the chancellery of the Beg of Ka shg har at his 
court to establish and refine a collection of mathnawis: 
‘Abd al-Rahim Nizari (1776-1848 or 1849), Nawruz 
Akhun Diya’F and Turdi Gharibi (1802-62). The result 
of their work was a collection of 18 mathnawi s and 
four tales in prose. In their own literary contributions 
they followed ‘All Shir Nawa’i. Nizari’s work Dahr 
al-na&at, written in 1843 in the form of a dialogue 
alternating between verse and prose, is dedicated to 
the art of ruling a state. His writer-friend Nawruz 
Akhun Diya’i created two pieces of love poetry in 
the form of mathnawis and the didactic work Mahzun 
al~wa e zln (1843)^ about human virtues. The Caghatay 
translation of Cahar darwish in verse is supposed to be | 
from the pen of the two friends. From Turd! Gharibi, 
a love poem and a didactic mathnawi with numerous 
dialogues, entitled Kitab-i Gharib (1840-1), have come 
down; the latter is devoted to the arts and crafts estab¬ 
lished in the country (editions: Nizari dastanlari, Urumqi 
1985; ‘A. Nizari, Dahr al-na^at, Kashghar 1988). 

Other genres seem to have evolved mainly thanks 
to Russian influence, and comprise epic poems about 
real events of the time and stories in prose. Exam¬ 
ples are the works by Mulla Bilal Nazim (1823-1900) 
from Ghuldja: Qhazat dar muluk-i Cin in verse and 
prose (1875, ed. N.N. Pantusov 1880 at Kazan), the 
fictional satire Cahmurza Yusuf Khan (1881) and the nar¬ 
ration Nuzugum (about the woman singer of the same 
name in the uprising of 1826). Bilal Nazim also wrote 
traditional ghazals (ed. Ghazaliyyat , Urumqi 1987, Rus¬ 
sian tr. of his works Tashkent 1982, Kazak tr. Alma 
Ata 1985). 

In the 1920s and 1930s, educated people engaged 
in public activities in a number of towns that were 
comparable to what the Djadidis did in the western 
parts of Turkestan. They advocated a reform of gen¬ 
eral education; established theatres, being themselves 
actors and directors; wrote political poetry and socio- 
critical dramas, and engaged in journalism. Some of 
them died violently, such as ‘Abd al-Khalik Uy gh ur 
(1901-33), Lutf Allah MutaUib (1922-45) and ‘Abd 
Allah (Ablay) Ruzi (1920-45). Editions: Lutf Allah 
Mutallib: Muhabbat wa najral , 1956; Atharlari , Urumqi 
1982. ‘Abd aj-Khalik Uyghur: Shi c rlari, Urumqi 1986; 
see on him, Abd al-Khalik Uyghur wa unin adabiyatxmiz- 
dagi umi , Urumqi 1988. 

Writers of prose and drama were Dhu ’1-Nun Kadiri 
(b. 1911) and Sayf al-Drn ‘Azizi (b. 1915). While the 
authors were at first devoted to social questions such 


as the need for education and the oppression of 
women, they later wrote historical dramas and novels, 
e.g. the musical drama Amdn Nisa 3 Khan in 1980 and 
the historical novel Satuk Bughra Khan in 1987 by Sayf 
al-Din ‘Azizi. Among prose writers of the following 
generation, the names Zordun Sabir (b. 1938) and 
Muhammad Baghrash (b. 1952) should be mentioned. 

The poets Alkam Akhtam (b. 1922) and Tur gh un 
Almas (b. 1924) preferred writing syllabic verse, while 
Nun Shahid (1906-72), Ahmad DiyaT (b. 1913), ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Tilashev Otkiir (1923-95), and Tayibdjan 
‘Aliev (Eliyop) (1930-89) wrote in c arud as well. Editions: 
Ahmad Diya 3 i atharlari , Urumqi 1988; ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Tilashev Otkiir, Tarim boylari , 2 vols. Urumqi 1948. 

While the Uyghurs of Eastern Turkestan after a 
short interim period (the Latin alphabet from 1965 
to 1984) have gone back to using a (reformed) form 
of Arabic script, the Uyghurs in Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan, exiles or native-born, write their literary 
works in Cyrillic. Uyghur literature in Kazakhstan (still 
in Arabic script) began with ‘Omlir Muhammadi 
(1906-31). In the second half of the 20th century this 
development was continued by the prose writers Diya’ 
SamadI (b. 1914) ( Tallanma atharlar , Alma Ata 1975, 
Russian tr. Izbrannoe , 2 vols. Alma Ata 1986) and Dja- 
mal al-Din Bosakov (b. 1918), and by the poets Khidh- 
mat ‘Abdullin (b. 1925), Khalil Hamraev (b. 1928) 
and others. 

Bibliography : ‘U. Muhammad Akhun (Mama- 
takhunov), Uyghur adabiyati klassiklari , Tashkent 1960; 
M.K. Khamraev, Vekov neumirayushcee slovo , Alma Ata 
1969; Uyghur klassik adabiyatidin namunalar , Urumqi 
1980; Sharif al-Din ‘Omiir, Uyghur klassik adabiyati 
tarikhidin ocerkler, Urumqi 1981; Uyghur adabiyatinih 
kiskice tarikhi , Alma Ata 1983; Kadtm uyghur yazma 
yadigarlikliridin tallanma , Urumqi 1983; Nur Muham¬ 
mad Zaman, Uyghur hadirki zaman adabiyatidin lek- 
ciyalar, Urumqi 1983; Muhammad Pulad, Uyghur 
adabiyatida proza , Urumqi 1985; Uyghur sovet adabi- 
yatinih tarikhi , Alma Ata 1986; Nur Muhammad 
Zaman, Uyghur adabiyati tarikhi , iv, Uyghur hadirki 
zaman adabiyati kismi , Urumqi 1988; Sharif al-Din 
‘Omlir, Uyghurlarda klassik adabiyat , Urumqi 1988; 
S. Mollaudov, XVIII c asir uyghur poeziyasi , Alma Ata 
1990; Uyghur adabiyati tarikhi , ii-iii, Urumqi 1993; 
Amindjan Ahmadi, Uyghur adabiyati tarikhidaki nama- 
yandalar, Urumqi 1996. 

(c) Literature in Adhari (second half of the 20th 
century; for its previous development, see adharI. ii. 
Literature) 

The intensive debates in literature in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries about the social and intellectual 
development of Adharbavdjan had come to an end 
by the late 1920s. Most of the issues that were now 
under discussion in all genres of literature had been 
raised earlier (educational problems, predominance of 
a conservative clergy, lack of rights for women, etc.). 
But now discussions were narrowed to an almost one¬ 
dimensional perspective without admitting any alter¬ 
native. Literature undertook to explain, justify and 
illustrate the changes that were taking place in the 
society. Other representatives were anxious to visu¬ 
alise history by depicting outstanding personalities: 
Samed Wurgun, real name Wekilov (1906-56), wrote 
a drama Wagif (1938) on the 18th century Adhari 
poet Mulla Panah Wagif. The renaissance of Shamil 
(1798-1871 [q.vf), who had become famous in the 
Caucasian wars, allowed Mehdi Hiiseyn (1909-65) to 
write a historical drama about him in 1941. The 
800th anniversary of the Persian poet Nizami [ q.v .] 
from Gandja prompted Mehdi Hiiseyn to write the 
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drama Nizami (1940), and S. Wurgun the drama Ferhad 
we Shinn (1941). Further examples are the verse drama 
Khakd.ni (1955) about the highly controversial 12th 
century Persian poet of the same name from Shirwan 
[q.v.\ by Mehemmed Rahim, real name Huseynov 
(1907-77), or the epic poem Natewan (1962) on the 
19th century poetess by the same author. Ilyas Efen- 
diyev (b. 1914), known for his lyrical prose and dra¬ 
mas, wrote Khurshidbanu Natewan , a drama about the 
poetess (1982). The 14th century religious rebel-poet 
Neslml [q.v.\ became an object of admiration in the 
1970s. The writer Kabil (Gabil), real name Imamwer- 
diyev (b. 1926), published a three-volume verse novel 
entitled Neslml (1970-4), and the prose writer ‘Isa 
Huseynov (b. 1928) dedicated his novel Mahsher as 
well as a film script to the poet. Prose and drama 
of the famous literary reformer Feth ‘All Akhundzade 
[q.v.] had never ceased being alive in the memory of 
the Adharl intellectuals, who chose different ways of 
approaching him ( c Abd al-Rahlm Hakwerdiyev 
in the drama Fantaziya 1912, ‘Abd Allah Sha’ik in 
the drama Aldanmish ulduzlar). Chances and limits in 
history, the ruling powers and the poet’s farsighted¬ 
ness, were the themes that in the 1970s aroused the 
authors’ interest in AWiundzade’s fate and in his works, 
as e.g. in the long drama Ulduzlar goriishiinde (1979) 
by Altay Memmedov (b. 1930) or in the novel Feth 
c Ali (Feteli) fethi (1986, German tr. 1986) by Cingiz 
Huseynov (b. 1929). 

Reception of the epic Kitab-i Dedem Korkud was 
made difficult by the arguments that were raised 
against it in the highly-politicised discussion about 
epics of the 1950s. Interest in the epic figures was great 
in the 1970s and 1980s when the cultural-political 
climate allowed more liberal discussions. Nebi Khezrl, 
real name Babayev (b. 1924), composed a verse drama 
with the figures from Kitab-i Dedem Korkud , and Altay 
Memmedov (b. 1930) wrote the comedy Deli Domrul 
(1981). In dramatic art, contemporary comedies, besides 
the historical theatre plays, were particularly popular, 
e.g. those by Thabit Rahman, real name Mahmudov 
(1910-70), and by Mlrza Ibrahfmov (b. 1911). 

Nebi Khezrl dedicated his long poem Heykelsiz abide 
(1980) to the problem of the original texts by the 
Adharl poet Mlrza Shaft* Wadih (Wazeh), who gained 
renown as a poet through Friedrich Bodenstedt’s free 
adaptations, being missing. 

In the 1970s, prose in Adharl was beginning to 
adopt various novelistic techniques of world literature 
and writers gradually took to choosing their themes 
freely. The inclusion of ancient, repeatedly-treated 
legendary materials in modern prose gives those stories 
and novels a deeper dimension. An example is the 
novel Mahmud we Meryem (1983, German tr. 1988) by 
Elcin, real name Efendiyev (b. 1942), about the love 
between a Christian woman and a Muslim man, a 
theme that is very often topicalised in Adharl litera¬ 
ture. Cingiz Huseynov writes socio-critical novels in 
which the technique of interior monologues is used to 
regard things from different perspectives. Well-known 
story writers are Ekrem Eylisli, real name Na’ibov 
(b. 1937), and Anar, real name Rida’ev (Rzayev, b. 
1938). 

Bibliography : M.F. Kopriilu, art. Azeri edebiya- 
tinin tekdmulii ', in IA, ii, 129-51; A. Caferoglu, Die 
aserbeidschanische Literatur, in FTF , ii, 635-99; Adhar- 
bayd^an edebiyyati tankhi , 3 vols., Baku 1960; Ocerk 
istorii azerbaydzanskoy sovetskoy literatuii, Moscow 1963; 
M. Arif, Istoriya azerbaydzanskoy literaturi. Kratkiy ocerk , 
Baku 1971; F. Kocerli, Adharbaydj.an edebiyyati , 
2 vols. Baku 1978-81; M.A. Dadash-zade, Azerbayd- 


Zanskaya literatura , Moscow 1979; A. Memmedov, 
Adharbay^an bedfi nesri , Baku 1983; Adharbaydjdn sovet 
edebiyyat shiinasligi 1920-1975. Bibliografiya , Baku 1983; 
Adharbay^an sovet yazucilari, Baku 1987; Adharbaydjan 
sovet edebiyyati , Baku 1988. Anthology of poetry and 
mythological texts: Poeti Azerbaydzana , Leningrad 
1970; Adharbaydjan mifolozi matnleri, Baku 1988. 

On Azeri in Iran. A. Billuri, Razvitie realisti- 
ceskoy demokraticeskoy poezii iranskogo Azerbaydzana , Baku 
1972; XX asr Djanubi Adharbay^an edebiyyatinda 
demokratik ideyalar (1900-1985-dji iller), Baku 1990. 

(d) Turkmen literature 

The first texts which the Turkmen claim as part 
of their tradition are written in Caghatay and date 
back to the 15th century. In 1464 Wafa’I (Wepa’I) 
from the Yomud tribe put his poems together in the 
book Rawnak al-islam. Yet the literary tradition was not 
extensive and continuous until the 18th century. Most 
poets of that time had enjoyed a madrasa education 
(at KhTwa and, more rarely, Bukhara), but they were 
also familiar with popular poetry, so that they were 
in command of both the c arud and the syllabic verse 
and created poetry in both manners. Many used to 
recite their poems singing to the dutar. Their works 
were partly handed down orally and partly as recently 
written manuscripts. Up to the 20th century, biblio¬ 
graphical data for the authors can only be taken as 
approximate. 

The didactic poems by AzadI, whose real name 
was Dawlat Muhammad (Dovletmammet, 1700-60), 
were compiled in the volume Wa‘z-i azad (ed. Ash¬ 
khabad 1962, and more recently, Saylanan eserler , 
Ashkhabad 1982). His son Makhdumkuli [q.vl\ (Mag- 
dmguli), pseudonym FirakI (Piragi, 1733-82), whom 
the Turkmen see as one of the founders of their 
literature, wrote eschatological and socio-critical poems 
as well as love poems (recent ed., Saylanan eserler , 2 
vols., Ashkhabad 1983; Bagjiishla bizni , Ashkhabad 
1990). Makhdumkuli’s disciple Sayyidl (Seydl, 1775- 
1836, Russian tr. Izbrannoe , Moscow 1976), and his 
nephew Phalli! (Phellll, 1795-1850, Saylanan eserler , 
Ashkhabad 1982), followed the kind of poetry of their 
teacher. In the eyes of the Turkmen, ‘Andallb belongs 
to their literature as well (see section (a), above). In 
the 18th and 19th centuries some of the singers of 
epic poems [dastan), which until then were considered 
as anonymous, made themselves known as authors. 
The most famous among them are Shahbende, real 
name £ Abd Allah (1720-1800) with Shah Bahram (ed. 
Ashkhabad 1943, 1966, 1978), Gul u bulbul (ed. Ash¬ 
khabad 1940, 1948), Sayyad wa Hamrah ; Ma'ruft (Mag- 
rupl), real name Kurban c AlI (1735-95), with Yusuf 
wa Ahmad (ed. Ashkhabad 1943, 1995), Sayf al-Muluk 
wa Madh al-Qamal (ed. Ashkhabad 1943, 1979) and 
other epic poems; Shayda’I (1730-1800) with Gul u 
Sanawbar (ed. 1943, 1978); Molla Nafas (Nepes, 1810- 
62) with zfhra wa Tahir (ed. Ashkhabad 1963). Strong 
satirical elements are contained in the poems by 
Kemlne, real name Mahmud Wall (1770-1840), who, 
in the course of time, became surrounded with anec¬ 
dotes comparable to those about Kh w adja Nasr al- 
Dln (ed. Eserler yigindisi , Ashkhabad 1971; Saylanan 
eserler , Ashkhabad 1991). His style was followed by 
Kormolla (1872-1934) and Mollamurd (1879-1930, ed. 
Shigirlar, Ashkhabad 1967, Goshgular , Ashkhabad 1986). 
At times, poets rose above the tribal feuds mourning 
the sacrifice of life, among them Makhdumkuli. Sayyidl 
and Miskln Kilic (Misgingilic) (1850-1906). 

Forms of literary reception remained for many 
decades in the 20th century almost the same as in 
the past, though attempts were made to find new 
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genres. For instance, authors continued to recite their 
poems themselves to the listeners, being even ready 
to modify their poems to meet the demands of their 
audiences for a “happy ending” instead of a sad one. 
Of the novel in verse Soygi (3 vols. 1945-61) by the 
poet Aman Kekilov (1912-74), audiences are said to 
have learnt lengthy sections of the text by heart. The 
first stories and plays were written in the 1920s, and 
the first novels in the 1930s. The themes were related 
to those tasks that politicians declared as being acute 
and significant. Berdi Kerbabayev (1894-1974) and 
Khldir Deryayev (b. 1905) are among the first prose 
writers, Ata Gawshudov (1903-53) among the first 
playwrights. Both new and traditional materials were 
dealt with in the dramas, though the mythological 
elements tended to be weakened and what was open 
to realistic interpretation tended to be enhanced, 
because simplicity and educational effects were sought. 
The writers responded to the politically-minded liter¬ 
ary standard by modifying their works, just as they 
used to respond to the demands from the audience. 
Thus Deryayev worked on his novel Ikbal , modifying 
and expanding it, from 1937 to 1970, and Kerbabayev 
on Aygitli edim during the years 1940 to 1954. In the 
1940s, authors began to revive the figure of Makh- 
dtimkuli and his poetry, like Nur Murad Sarikhanov 
(1906-44) in the story Kitdb, Kerbabayev in the drama 
Khalk sha'iri (shakhiri) (1943), and Kilic Kuliyev (Gilic 
Guliyev, b. 1913) in the novel Yowuz giinleri (1964). 
The writer Kernme is the central figure of the story 
Kirk tefine (1961) by Kurbandurdi Kurbansahhatov 
(Gurbandurdi Gurbansekhetov, b. 1919). It was only 
towards the end of the century that < AndalTb, who 
used to write about religious subjects, became the cen¬ 
tral figure of the novel 'Andatib by Nuri Altyev. A 
new figure is the peaceful singer, solely convincing by 
his art, in the stories Shukur Bakhshi (1940) by Sari- 
khanov and Salancak mukami (1978) by Atadjan Tagan 
(b. 1940). 

In the literature of the 1970s, the short lyrical poem 
became popular, side-by-side with the epic poems full 
of action of the past decades. 

Bibliography (A. = Ashkhabad): J. Benzing, Die 
tiirkmenische Literatur , in PTF, ii, 721-41. Since the 
1960s, the following reference books have been pub¬ 
lished in Ashkhabad and Moscow: Turkmen sovet ede- 
biyatinih tarikhi boyunca ocerk , 2 vols. A. 1958-62; 
XVIITXIX ‘ash tiirkmen edebiyatlnih tarikhi boyunca ocer - 
kler, A. 1967; IX-XVII ‘asir tiirkmen edebiyatlnih sha'irlan. 
Spravocnik , A. 1967; Turkmen edebiyatlnih tarikhi , 6 vols. 
A. 1975-84; Ocerk istorii turkmenskoy literatim, Moscow 
1980; Sh. Geldieva, Tiirkmen sovet edebiyatinda povesl* 
zannnih doreyshi hem osiishi , A. 1985; K. Djurrfaev, 
Tiirkmen sovet prozasinih doreyshi we osiishi, A. 1986; Sh. 
Geldieva, Hadirki zaman tiirkmen povestleri, A. 1989; 
M. Kurbansahhadov (Gurbansekhedov), Turkmen 
romanimh kemala gelmegi , A. 1990. 

(e) Kirgiz literature 

Until the 20th century, Kirgiz literature was orally 
narrated literature. In the 19th century, the types of 
poet akin and irci composed laments about the loss 
of their free life, e.g. %ar znman by Mulla (Moldo) 
Kilic (1866-1917); historical songs about the uprising 
in 1916 and its consequences were composed by Ishak 
(Isak) Shavbekov (1860-1957); songs about an earth¬ 
quake, interpreted as sent by God, by Shavbekov and 
Khalk (Kalik) Akiyev (1883-1953); laments of young 
women married against their will, and fables in verse 
by Togolok Moldo (1860-1942); didactic poems by 
Toktogul Satilganov (1864-1933), and antiphones ( aydsh ) 
about diverse themes. The texts of some of the singers 


were edited in Frunze: Togolok Moldo, Cigarmalar , 
2 vols. 1954-5, 1970; K. Akiyev, Tandalgan irlar , 1954, 
1958, Tandalgan Cigarmalar , 1972; Ishak Shavbekov. 
Isaktln irlan , 1955; Toktogul Satilganov, Toktogul, Cigar¬ 
malar , 2 vols. 1968. 

Besides shorter epics, the long epic Manas [q.vi\ 
plays a great role. It was recorded and published by 
W. Radloff ( Obraztsi narodnoy literaturi sevemikh tyurkskikh 
piemen, cast y v, St. Petersburg 1985) and republished 
and commented by A. Hatto (The Manas of Wilhelm 
Radloff, Wiesbaden 1990). In the new versions by the 
manascis Sagimbay Orozbakuulu (1867-1930), Sayakbay 
Karalayev (1894-1971) and others, the epic is said to 
consist of up to 500,000 lines. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, many writers preferred 
those genres whose medium is the spoken word or 
singing, like poems, dramas and operas; among them 
was Kasim Tinistanov (1901-38), poet and writer of 
textbooks, whose poems (Kasim irlanmn dfiynagi , 1925) 
and dramatic scenes were never again published or 
staged in the 20th century after his execution. The 
poems and epics by c Alx (Aali) Tokombayev (1904- 
88) were closely associated with the political issues of 
the day. A prominent figure in his works is the old 
man, who was to play a great part in the prose of 
the coming years. Together with K. Malikov, Tokom¬ 
bayev wrote the libretto for the opera Manas , 1946. 
Kubanicbek Malikov (1911-78) wrote poems and epics, 
and wrote libretti for several operas on the basis of 
the Manas epic: Ayciirok, 1939, in co-authorship with 
Djumard (Djoomart) Bokonbayev (1910-44) and Yusuf 
(Djusup) Turusbekov (1910-43); and Seytek , 1941. In 
1958, on the basis of a previous version by Bokon¬ 
bayev, he wrote a libretto about the well-known singer 
Toktogul. Episodes from the life of the singer are 
the material for the drama by K. Malikov, Aylangan 
toonun biirkiitii , 1964. 

Compared to epics, prose was seen as relatively 
open in content and style, hence authors began in 
the late 1920s to reflect in it the political and social 
changes of the century. Russian (Gorky, Sholokhov) 
and Kazak literatures were undeniable models, yet 
writers were trying to combine the familiar motiva¬ 
tions and figures from the traditional oral literature 
with the new kind of narration. Ethnographic details 
were woven in a more or less artful manner. In a 
paradigmatic way, the story Adjar (1928) by Kasim 
c AlT (Kasimali) Bayalinov (1902-80) tells the destiny 
of those Kirgiz who took flight to Sinkiang (Xinjiang) 
when the uprising of 1916 was crushed, a topic that 
was later repeatedly dealt with (in the story Azamattar 
by K. Malikov, 1938 and in a new version of 1977, 
in the verse novel Tan aldinda by C A. Tokombayev, 
1935-47 and in a new version of 1962). Notable as 
authors of prose are also Kasim c AlI Djantoshev (1904- 
68), with the story Eki d^ash (1938) and the novel 
Kanibek (ed. 4 vols. 1939-58), as well as Tiigolbay 
Sidikbekov (b. 1912) with several novels, including Biz- 
din zamandtn fcishileri (1952), Too arasinda (1955), fayplar 
(1962-66) and the autobiographic novel Qjol (1982). 
In the 1960s, new themes were adopted, to be shaped 
into historical stories. Kasim Ka’imov (1926-89) wrote 
the novel Atay (1961) about the musician of the same 
name, and Tologon Kasimbekov (b. 1931), in the 
novel Singan kilic (1966), treated of the relationship 
between the Kirgiz and the Khanate of Khokand [q.v.] 
in the 19th century. The stories and novels by Clngiz 
Aytmatov (b. 1928), first in Kirgiz and later in Russian, 
were translated into many languages of the world. He 
had the power to win readers over because he aban¬ 
doned the friend-enemy political cliche, daring to set 
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forth a critical view of fundamental decisions taken in 
the recent past, and creating strong poetical pictures 
of the ordinary and the extraordinary in everyday life, 
which he took from Kirgiz traditions, interpreting 
them in his own individual style. The best known are 
Qiamtla , 1959; Giilsarat , 1966; Ak keme, 1970; I doL’she 
veka dlitsya den’ (“The day lasts more than a hundred 
years”), 1982; and Plakha , 1986. 

Following Aytmatov and building on experiences 
in film production, writers in the 1960s and 1970s 
put ordinary people, their histories and psychological 
motivations, at the centre of their tales, e.g. Kasim | 
Ka’imov, Asanbek Stamov (b. 1938) and Musa Murad j 
‘Aliyev (Murataliev) (b. 1940). Poetry freed itself only ! 
very slowly from the long monopoly of the forms of j 
traditional oral poetry, which had been used to express | 
a new content. When c AlT Kul ‘Uthmanov (Alikul i 
Osmonov, 1915-1950, Cigarmalar iiynagi, 3 vols., Frunze | 
1964-7), trained by his studies of Russian poetry, ere- ! 
ated examples of free verse with previously unknown i 
rhythms in his vernacular, the spectrum of poetical j 
forms was clearly widening, as can be seen in works i 
by Siiyiimbay Er 4 Aliyev (Eraliyev, b. 1921), Sooronbay | 
Djusuyev (b. 1925), Ramis Riskulov (b. 1934), and i 
others. 

Bibliography : The following reference books have I 
been published in Frunze: Kirgiz sovet adabiyat tan- | 
khinin ocerki , 1960; Dj. Samaganov, Pisateli sovetskogo 
Kirgizstana. Spravocnik, 1969; K. Artikbayev, Kirgiz 
sovet adabiyatimn tarikhi, 1982; Dj. Aysarakunova, Kir- 
gizstan korkom adabiyatta sunush kilingan bibliyografiyalik 
korsotkiic , 1983; Kirgiz sovet adabiyatinin tarikhi , 2 vols. 
1987-90; Aklndar cigarmaciligginin tarikhinin ocerkteri , 
1988; Pisateli sovetskogo Kirgizstana , 1969. 

(f) Kazak literature 

The epics of the Kazaks, written down in the 19th 
century, have their prose parts mostly in Ga gh atay 
and the verse ones in Kazak. Moreover, the popular 
tales and anecdotes published at the end of the 19th 
century had the character of a hybrid language, since 
the editors were Tatars or had enjoyed a Tatar edu¬ 
cation. The same happened to the books written at j 
that time by Tatars and Kazaks, in which the cus- j 
toms of the nomadised and not completely-lslamised 
Kazaks were criticised from the view of the settled 
population. Some of the historical songs of the Kazaks, 
e.g. by Bukhar Zhirau (ca. 1693-ca. 1787) and Nisan- 
bay (first half of the 19th century), were published in 
Kazan and Moscow. Simultaneously, a multitude of 
texts of popular religion in verse and prose, as well as 
fairy tales, were translated from Caghatay and partly 
from Ottoman into Kazak and published in Kazan, 
Astrakhan, Orenbourg and Tashkent. The most pro¬ 
lific translators and freely-adapting poets were Sheykh 
al-Islamuli Yusuf Bek and Akil Bek Molla Sabaluli 
(d. 1919). 

A great number of poets {akin) of the 19th century 
are still known today. Most of them were illiterate, 
yet their poetry was not devoid of an individual style 
and it was often recorded after decades of spreading 
by word of mouth. Few akin had received a medrese 
education, as had for instance Akhan Seri Koramsa- 
uli (1843-1913). The intellectual development of other 
akin is not known, though some of them hold a firm 
position in Kazak literature, like Shortanbay Kanay- 
uli (ca. 1818-81), whose poem ^ar zaman gave the 
name to a literary tendency of pessimism. This type 
of akin continued to exist in the 20th century. The 
poets, like Zhambil Zhumabay-ulf (1846-1945), sang 
the well-known verse epics, produced poems them¬ 
selves and presented improvised poems (aytisu) in poet¬ 


ical contests; scribes or scholars, however, wrote their 
texts down. 

The same period saw poets who had both a good 
oriental and a Russian-European education. One of 
them was Ibrahim (Ibray) Altinsarin (1841-89), who 
designed a programme for school education where the 
language was Kazak and the alphabet Russian, and 
composed a text book that included translations from 
Russian, his own poems as well as didactic narrations 
(Tahdamali shighannalar, Alma Ata 1955). 

Abay Kunanbay-uli (1845-1904) is seen as the great 
national poet of the Kazaks on account of his philo¬ 
sophical prose and poetry, in which he did not shrink 
from expressing individual emotions, this being new 
in Kazak poetry (Abay Kunanbayev, Bibliograjiyalik 
korsetkish, Alma Ata 1965; Abay till sozdigi, Alma Ata 
1968; Shigharmalamih tolik zkinaghi, 2 vols., Alma Ata 
1977; Abay. Entsiklopediya , Alma Ata 1995). 

The next generation educated in this way trans¬ 
lated Krilov, Pushkin, Lermontov and Tolstoy from 
Russian, edited Kazak epics, started up newspapers 
and targeted their political endeavours at the foun¬ 
dation of a national state of Kazaks. Among them 
were Shah Kerim (Shekerim, 1858-1931, Shighannalar , 
Alma Ata 1988), ‘All Khan Biikeykhan-ul! (1869-1932), 
Ahmad Baytursun-uli (1873-1937), who also wrote a 
Kazak grammar, and Mir Ya c kub Dawlat (Mirzhakip 
Dulat, 1885-1937). Two excellent poets of the first 
half of the 20th century are Maghzhan Zhumabayuli 
(1896-1937) and Ilyas Zhansiigur-uli (1894-1938). The 
European-born idea that literature could not exist 
without prose instigated particular efforts in this field. 
Without giving up the values of their own culture, 
the writers of literary prose looked very critically at 
the prevailing ways of life. Beyimbet Maylin (1894- 
1938) wrote socially-committed stories creating remark¬ 
able characters (. Shigharmalar , 2 vols., Alma Ata 1960; 
5 vols., 1986-8), and Mukhtar Auezov (1897-1961) in 
his stories, plays and novels, turned to the conflicts 
of the nomads as they were faced with other cultures 
in 20th century (ed. Shighannalar , 12 vols., Alma Ata 
1967-9, Shigharmalar zinaghi , 20 vols., 1979-). 

Auezov’s experiences were quite legitimately ex¬ 
ploited by the younger prose writers. Some of them, 
e.g. ‘Abdizhamil Nurpeisov (b. 1924), Mukhtar Ma- 
gauin (b. 1940) and Dukenbay Doszhanov (b. 1942), 
preferred the historical genre because they found that 
the supposedly scientific description of their history 
was biassed. Others, e.g. Oralkhan Bokeyev (b. 1944), 
utilised the genre of animal stories to describe the 
harsh transition from a nomad’s life to the socialist 
civilisation. Abish Kekilbayev (b. 1939) keeps showing 
the complicated nature of the human individual both 
in historical and in present-day circumstances. 

In the second half of the century, Kazak poetry 
has related itself explicitly to world culture: Mukha gh ali 
Makatayev (1931-76) did that in Kazak, and Olzhas 
Siileymenov (b. 1936) in Russian. 

Bibliography (A. = Alma Ata): PTF, ii, 741-60; 
Th. G. Winner, The oral art and literature of the 
Kazakhs , Durham 1958; Ocerk istorii kazakhskoy sovetskoy 
Uteraturi, Moscow 1960, Kazak edebiyetinih tarikhi , 3 vols., 
A. 1960-7; Kh. Suyinshaliyev, Kazak edebiyetinin kalip- 
tasu kezehderi , A. 1967; Istoriya kazakhskoy Uteraturi , 
3 vols., A. 1968-79; V.M. Sidefnikov, Ustnoe poetices- 
koe tvorcestvo kazakhskogo naroda , A. 1969; E. Narimbetov, 
Kazak sovet edebiyeti, edebiyettanu men slnnih bibliogra¬ 
jiyalik kdrsetkishi, i, 1917-1940 , A. 1970, ii, 1941- 
1955, A. 1986; Kazak teatnmh tarikhi , 2 vols., A. 1975-8; 
XIX ghaslrdaghi kazak poeziyasi, A. 1985; XIX ghasir- 
daghi kazak, akindari , A. 1988; Kazak folkloristikasinih 
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tarikpl, A. 1988; E. Koniratbayev, Kazak edebiyetinin 

tarikhl, A. 1994. 

(g) Tatar literature 

Twentieth-century scholars of culture and literature 
re-interpreted the Tatar heritage. They relate the ori¬ 
gin of their literature to the Kh w arazm-Turkic and 
Mamluk-Kipcak literatures of the 14th century. As 
the predecessor of present-day Tatar literature they 
acknowledge Muhammad Yar (16th century), who 
wrote three mathnawis ; likewise Kadir ‘All Bek Djalavin 
(1530-r<z. 1605), who ca. 1602 translated parts of the 
Qjam? al-tawaiikh by Rashid al-Dln [</.y.] into Gagha- 
tay, adding to it data from the history of the Khanate 
of Kasimov the writers Mawla Koll as well 

as c AbdT (17th century) and others. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, a number of Tatar writers and scholars 
displayed a certain independence from the reli¬ 
gious dignitaries of Bukhara, who had been domi¬ 
nating the spiritual life of the Muslims in Central Asia 
and Russia. Without denying Islam, they represented 
rationalistic positions. Among them was ‘Abd al-Rahfm 
(Gabderaehim) Utiz Imam (1754-1834), and c Abd al- 
NasTr (Gabdennasiyr) Kursawi (1776-1812), author of 
religious works, as well as the historian Shihab al- 
Din MardjanT (1818-89), who wrote most of his works 
in Arabic. Miftah al-Drn Akmulla (1820 or 1831-95), 
who wrote in Gaghatay, was a perceptive poet whom 
the Tatars, Bashkirs and Kazaks claim as one of 
their first literary representatives. In the 19th century, 
several authors, among them the prose writer Musa 
Akyegetzade (1865-1923) and Fatih Kerimf (1870- 
1937), tended to write in a pure Ottoman Turkish 
or in a mixed language strongly influenced by Otto¬ 
man. On the basis of Ottoman Turkish, the Crimean 
Tatar Isma'fl Gasp rail [q. i/.], also known by the Russian 
form of his name Gasprinskiy, elaborated his pro¬ 
gramme of modernisation intended for all Turkic 
peoples. Kayyum NasTri [^.&.] argued for the use of 
Tatar as the language of literature, but it was only 
as late as the 1930s that his intentions at last became 
true, and then in the context of the socialist literature. 

For Kursawl, cf. Mahmud Tahir, Abunnasir Qursavi, 
in C45, viii/2 [1989], 155-8; M. Kemper, Entre Boukhara 
et la Moyenne-Volga: c Abd an-Nasir al-Qursawi (1776-1812) 
en conjlit avec les oulemas traditionnalistes, in Le reformisme 
musulman en Asie Centrale. Du “premier renouveau” a la 
sovietisation 1788-1937, Paris 1996, 41-52. For MardjanT: 
Kemper, Sihabaddin al-Margani als Religionsgelehrter , in 
Muslim culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to 
the early 20th centuries , Berlin 1996, 129-65. Recent ed. 
of AJpnulla: Spighirzar, Ufa 1981; Shighirlar, Kazan 1981; 
on him, see E. Vildanov, Akmulla, yaktilik yirslhi , Ufa 
1981. On IsmaTl Gasprali: E.J. Lazzerini, Ismail Bey 
Gasprinskii and Muslim modernism in Russia, 1878-1914, 
diss. University of Washington 1973; idem, From Bakh¬ 
chisarai to Bukhara in 1893: Ismail Bey Gasprinskii’s journey 
to Central Asia, in G4S, iii/4 [1984], 77-88. On Kayyum 
NasTri: Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay, Abdul Kayum 
Al-Nasyn: a Tatar reformer of the 19th century , in G4S, 
i/4 [1983], 109-32. 

The Tatar dramas written at the beginning of the 
20th century became widely known throughout Central 
Asia. They included works by ‘Abd al-Rahman (Gab- 
drahman) IlyasT (1856-95), ‘Ayad (Gayaz) IshakT (1878- 
1954), ‘All Askar (Galisesgar) Kamal (1879-1933), Sa c Td 
(Saegfyt) Rarmyev (1880-1926), Sharif Kamal (1884- 
1942) and Karim Tincurin (1887-1938). Since 1898, 
c Ayad IshakT had also been writing realistic stories. 
Living as an emigrant, he was active as a politician 
and a journalist in addition to his literary activities 
(ed. Ul ale qylenmagan ida, Kazan 1993; on him, see 


Muhammad Ayaz Ishaki. Hayati ve faaliyeti , Ankara 1979; 
M. Gosmanov, Gayaz Ishafdy: “Ikeyozyeldan son inkiyraz” 
ham patsha tsenzurasi , in Kazan utlan, x [1995], 152-81). 
c AlT Askar Kamal was also a committed journalist, 
editing journals and translating Ottoman-Turkish dra¬ 
mas, e.g. those of Namik Kemal [q.v(\ and Ahmed 
WefYk Pasha (/Esarlar, 3 vols. 1978-82). Sharif Kamal 
is also known as prose writer ( Saylanma asarlar, 3 vols., 
Kazan 1974-6). Many dramatists were simultaneously 
active in the genres of prose, stories and novels 
intended for a wide audience which, like drama, were 
new in Tatar literature at the turn of the 19th to 
the 20th centuries. ‘Alimdjan (Galimdjan) Ibrahimov 
(1887-1938) was a prose writer, whose intellectual 
contribution to the development of the Tatar language 
and its writing system is also noteworthy {Jlsarlar, 8 
vols., Kazan 1974-87). 

An outstanding literary representative at the turn 
of the century was the poet Dhakir Rarmyev (1859- 
1921), pseudonym Dcerdrmend (rEsarlare, Kazan 1929, 
Saylanma asarlar, Kazan 1959, Isa zillar, Kazan 1980). 
Socio-critical poems were written by c Abd Allah Tukay 
(1886-1913, sEsarlar, 5 vols., 1985-6; on him see 
R. Nafigov, Tukay i ego okruzenie, Kazan 1986), esteemed 
in the 20th century as a classic of Tatar literature. 
Beginning in the 1920s, political poems expounding 
socialism were written by HadT Taktash (1901-31), 
Hasan Tufan (1900-80), who turned to issues of man 
and nature in his poems written in the 1970s, and 
Ahmad FaydT (FayzT, 1903-58), who later wrote a 
drama about Tukay and an opera libretto on the 
poet Musa DjalTl (1906-44), who was executed in 
Germany. In the 1960s, epic poems and poem-cycles 
were the most preferred form of fiction, with their 
possibilities of expressing the controversial phenomena 
of life in a well balanced way. The increasingly open 
contrast between urban life and rural life was ex¬ 
pressed in the poems by Sibghat HakTm (1911-86), 
Anwar Dawidov (1919-68) and Ildar Yuziyev (b. 1933). 
Towards the end of this decade, some authors suc¬ 
ceeded in expanding themes and forms of literature 
by adopting and by resuming traditions of Tatar poetry 
from the beginning of the 20th century which had 
not been published for decades. ZakT NurT (b. 1921), 
Mahmud Husayin (Khosaeyen. b. 1923) and Renat 
Haris (b. 1941) were distinguished in this respect. 

Prose writers in the 1960s started to deal with his¬ 
torical issues, by depicting the life of their Tatar ances¬ 
tors, in order to affirm the national consciousness of 
the Tatars under the geographical and political con¬ 
ditions as they had developed in the 20th century, 
e.g. NurTkhan Fattah (b. 1928) with his novel Etil 
sum aka turur (1969). The literary prose of some authors,- 
among them AmTrkhan Yeniki (b. 1909) and c Ayad 
‘Iladjev (Gvylaedjev, b. 1928), is characterised by a 
critical view of the world. 

Bibliography: A. Battal-Taymas, La litterature des 
Tatars de Kazan, in PTE, ii, 762-79; Zs. Kakuk, 
Kasantatarische Volkslieder, auf Grand der Sammlung von 
Ignacz Kunos, Budapest 1980. In addition to these, 
the following reference works and important arti¬ 
cles have been published (K. = Kazan and M. = 
Moscow): M. Gajnullin, Tatar adabiyatl, 19 jo'z, K. 
1957, 1968; Tatar sovet adabiyatl, K. 1960; Boringi 
tatar adabiyatl, K. 1963; I. Nurullin, 20 joz bashl 
tatar adabiyatl, K. 1966; A. Giniyatullina, Pisateli 
sovetskogo Tatarstana. Biobibliograficeskij spravocnik, K. 
1970; M.A. Usmanov, Tatarskie istoriceskie istocniki 
XVII-XVIII vv., K. 1972; M. Gaynullin, Tatarskaya 
literatura XIX veka, K. 1975; idem, Tatar adiplare i(jjat 
portretlarl, K. 1978; /£. Khisamova, Tatar kitaplan, 
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K. 1979; Urta * asr (gash) tatar edebiyati tankhinan, K. 
1981; Kh. Minnegiilov and Sh. Sadretdlnov, XIX 
joz tatar edebiyati yadherUre, K. 1982; A. Achmadullin, 
Tatarskaya dramaturgiya , M. 1983; Tatar edebiyati tarikhi, 
5 vols., K. 1984-9; M. Gosmanov (‘Uthmanov), 
Utkennen-kxlecekke, Kazan 1990; Kh. Minnegiilov, 
Tatarskaya literatura i vostocnaya klassika , K. 1993; I. 
Baldauf, Prometheismus in der circumrevolutiondren tatari- 
schen Lyrik , in Bamberger Mittelasienstudien, Konferenzakten, 
Berlin 1994, 25-66; M.A. Usmanov, Z ur Geschichte 
der tatarischen Handschriften , in Muslim culture in Russia 
and Central Asia from the 18th to the early 20th cen¬ 
turies, Berlin 1996, 49-68. 

In the 20th century, the literature of the Crimean 
Tatars has been regarded as a relatively independent 
one. ‘Ashik ‘Umar (Omer, d. 1707), who may be 
Crimean by descent and who is among the best- 
known Ottoman-Turkish singers (saz shdHri), is referred 
to by the Crimean Tatars as one of the initiators of 
their poetry (Ashik Umer, Shi c irler, ghazeller , Tashkent 
1988). The concept of a common cultural ground 
shared by all Turkic peoples, which IsmaTl Gasprali, 
editor of Tard)uman , had elaborated, was adopted in 
the first decades of the 20th century by some intel¬ 
lectuals of the European and Asian Turkic peoples. 

The poet and literary savant Bekir Cobanzade 
(1893-1938) belonged to the first generation of authors 
in the 20th century. Some dramatists founded thea¬ 
tres in the Crimea in the 1920s, including ‘Umarlpci 
(1897-1944, see on him I. Kerimov, Terenlik , Tashkent 
1988). As a consequence of the deportations and relo¬ 
cation of the Crimean Tatars in 1944, the writers of 
the following generations spent most of their lives 
outside Crimea, many of them in Uzbekistan, whilst 
others were born in Central Asia. Prose writers were 
Yusuf Bolat (b. 1909), Shamil ‘Ala* al-Dln (Aladin, b. 
1912), who was chairman of the association of the 
writers of the Crimean Tatars in 1939, Cerkez- c Ah 
(real name Ahmetov, b. 1925), Rida’ Fadil (b. 1929) 
and Erwin ‘Umarov (b. 1940). Among the poets, men¬ 
tion should be made of Anwar Salamat (1917-80), 
Sa‘Id-‘Umar Amin (b. 1921) and Bilal Mambet (b. 
1935). 

Bibliography. A. Battal-Taymas, La litterature des 
Tatars de Crimee , in PTF, ii, 785-92; GhanI Murad, 
Teatr san e atimiznin sahtfelerinden, Tashkent 1990; Safter 
Nagayev, Tilnamelerdeki izler. Khmtatar edebiyati akkinda 
etyudlar, Tashkent 1991; Khmtatar halk aghlz yaratidjl- 
ligfci. Khrestomatiya . Tashkent 1991. 

(h) Karakalpak literature 
The Karakalpaks esteem their singers (zhirau and 
baksi) of epics, genealogies ( shadjara , or shezhire) and 
songs of various kinds. The most famous epics are 
Kirk klz and Maspatsha. Besides these, there are the 
names of poets (shayir) whose works used to be spread 
orally, and have only been printed since the late 
1940s. Their names are: Zhiyen zhirau from the 18th 
century, Otesh Alshinbay-uli ( ca . 1788-1875), Kiin 
KITadja (1799-1880), Hadji Niyaz (Azhiniyaz, ca. 1824- 
78), Berdak (1827-1900) and ‘Umar Sugirimbet-uli 
(1879-1922). 

Editions of the works of the shayirs at Nokis: Zhiyen 
zhirau: Poskanyel, 1959, 1981, 1990; Otesh Alshinbay- 
uli: Tanlamali shigharmalar, 1962, 1978 ; Ko'k dzek (kosiklar), 
1989; Klin Kh w adja: Tanlauli kosiklar toplami , 1949; Ko¬ 
siklar, 1960; Tel menen , 1975, 1984, 1989; Hadji Niyaz: 
Tanlauli kosiklar toplami , 1949, Tanlamali shigharmalah, 
1960; Berdak: TahlamaR shigharmalah, 1956, 2 vols., 1977; 
and ‘Umar Sugirimbet-uli: TanlauR shigharmalar, 1960. 

Historical events of the 19th century, first of all 
the uprisings of the Karakalpaks against the Khanate 


of Khlwa, as well as episodes from the lives of the 
singers, provide a great deal of the material from 
which poetry and prose have been shaped in the 20th 
century. Karamat al-Dln (Karamatdin) Sultanov (b. 
1924) wrote the novel Azhiniyaz (1967) about the fa¬ 
mous singer of that name. Talib Bergen Ghavb Bergen 
(Tolepbergen Kaypbergenov, b. 1929) wrote the novel 
Maman Biy epsanasi (1968), which he later extended to 
the work Karakalpak destani (3 vols., 1973). Zhol Mirza 
Ay Mirza (Zholmurza Aymurzaev, b. 1910) wrote a 
novel in the style of orally-spread humorous adven¬ 
ture stories. 

In the 1930s, Karakalpaks began to write theatri¬ 
cal pieces and, later, plays in several acts about the 
past which they had rejected. Epics were used as 
sources of material for theatrical plays, which were 
usually conceived and performed as musical dramas. 
Nadjim Daukaraev (1905-53) wrote the drama Alpamis 
(1940). A very popular source is Qhahb c A$hik. In the 
early 1930s, Mirza c AlI (Mirzagali) Daribayev, 1909- 
42, wrote a drama called Ghahb Ashik. After various 
adaptations, it has been on the stage since 1954 in 
a version by T. Allah Nazar (Allanazarov) and Asan 
Begimov (1907-58), who is also known as a novelist. 
The 50th anniversary of the death of the singer Berdak 
was an occasion for Sadik Nurfmbetov (1900-72) to 
write an epic poem, and for Aymurzaev to write a 
drama (1958) of the same title. 

Bibliography (N. stands for Nokis): In addition 
to N.A. Baskakov, Karakalpakskiy yazik I: Material po 
dialektologii (teksti i slovah), Moscow 1951, the follow¬ 
ing recent works should be mentioned: N. Zhapakov, 
Revolyutsiyaga shekelgi karakalpak adebiyatlnda realizm 
nueselesi , N. 1972; Z. Narimbetov, Karakalpakskiy roman , 
Tashkent 1974; M. Nurmukhamedov, Karakalpakskaya 
poeziya. , Tashkent 1977; Karakalpak sovet edebiyatl, Nokis 
1979; Istoriyi karakalpakskoy sovetskoy literatuh , Tashkent 
1981; S. Ahmetov and K. Khudaybergenov, Pisateli 
sovetskoy Karakalpakii , N. 1983. 

(i) Bashkir literature 

From the 1920s onwards, literature was also writ¬ 
ten in the Bashkir language. Among the first Bashkir 
writers were Madjld Ghafurl (1880-1934, ed. TEserzer , 
4 vols., Ufa 1978-9), Daud Yultiy (1893-1938) and 
Shavkhzada Babic (1895-1919), who continued the 
socially-committed literature claimed to have been ini¬ 
tiated by the Tatar poet Tukay. The resultant disso¬ 
ciation from the more intimate poetry of the Tatar 
Daerdmaend was maintained for decades after the death 
of the first Bashkir poets. None of the authors of the 
first novels in Bashkir who depicted the revolutionary 
events as a positive development survived the year 
1938, or saw it in freedom: Daud Yultiy, Afdal Tahirov 
(1890-1938), Imay Naslrl (1898-1942) and Ghaeynan 
Khavrl (1903-38). 

From the 1920s until the 1970s, a theme of last¬ 
ing attraction to literature was Pugatcev’s rebellion in 
1773-4 and the role played in it by the singer and 
leader Salawat (b. 1752, d. after 1797), for this was 
a chance to demonstrate what Bashkirs and Russians 
supposedly had in common or, by contrast, what was 
controversial. There are numerous dramas, epic poems 
and stories dealing with this event. Some writers 
travelled the path from direct political literature via 
novels in verse to pure prose fiction, which was not 
only a special challenge to the authors but also to 
the recipients. SseyfT Kudash (1894-1993) succeeded in 
writing stories and memoirs (Khatirda kalghan miuttar, 
1957). Mostay Kaerlm (b. 1919) wrote a cycle of fairy¬ 
tale poems for adults, a number of dramas and the 
short novel Ozon-ozak balasak (1976). 
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Bibliography : La literature Basqort, in PTF, ii, 778-9. 
Since the 1960s the following reference books have 
been published in Ufa and Moscow (U. = Ufa, 
M. = Moscow): R. Timergaelina, Bashkortostan yaziu- 
silari , U. 1968; R. Bikbaev and A. Kudasheva, Bash- 
kort azeebi&te ham azabiyat- ghileme buyinsha bibliogrqfiya , 

U. 1969; M. Gaynullin and G. Khusainov, Pisateli 
sovetskoy Bashkiria U. 1969; Istoriya bash/drskoy sovet- 
skoy literature M. 1977; A. Vahitov, Bashkxrskiy sovet- 
skiy roman , M. 1978; R. Timergelina, Pisateli sovetskoy 
Bashkini. UkazateL literatun ( 1917-1978 gg.), U. 1980; 
G. Khusainov, Bashkirskaya sovetskaya poeziya 1917- 
1980, M. 1983; Gaynullin and Khusainov, Sovet 
Bashkortostani yazjusilan , U. 1988. 

(j) Cuwash literature 

At the end of the 19th century, Cuwa§h writers 
started to collect popular poetry, and its motifs became 
the material for their own poems: M. Fedorov (1849- 
1904) with Arsuri (1908), Ya. Turkhan (1874-1938) with 
Warns si (1905), N. Polurussov-Shelepi (1881-1945) with 
Saramsanna Khantarsa (1915), K. Ivanov (1890-1915) 
with Narspi (1908). Poetry including stories and novels 
in verse used to be popular, e.g. Khen-khur ayence (1931) 
by S. Elker (1894-1966, ed. Simsene pukhsa kalami, 5 
vols., Ceboksari 1960-64), Tu urla sul (1952) by Ja. 
Ukhsay (1911-86), Aptraman tawra$h (1946) by Peter 
Khusankay (1907-70), Khamar'yalsem (1956, 1983) by 
A. Alga (1913-77). Prose writers are V. Alager (1906- 
88), S. Aslan (1917-80), A. Artem’ev (b. 1924) and 
A. EmePyanov (b. 1932). 

Theatrical plays were often written on the basis of 
poetry, with its pictures of popular life and beliefs. ; 
The poet Mishshi Sespel (1899-1922), who introduced i 
syllabic-tonic verse into Cuwash, and the poet Vasley 
Mitta (1908-57), who placed great value on the national 
characteristics in everyday life, were the declared ex¬ 
amples, besides some European poets, for G. Aygi (b. 
1934), whose poems have also been published in 
Europe (Beginn der Lichtung , Frankfurt/Main 1971; Ditya 
i roza, Paris 1990). 

Bibliography (all works appeared in Ceboksari/ 
Shupashkar): G.Ja. Khlebnikov, Sovremennaya cuvash.- 
skaya literatura , 1971; Cuwash sovet literatari, 1972; 
M. Jur’ev, Pisateli sovetskoy Cuvashii, 1975; Cuvashskaya 
literatura , 1983; AktuaVnie Problemi cuvashskcy literatun, 
1983, P.N. Metin, Cuvashskiy JoVklor, 1986; M. Jur’ev 
and Z. Romanova, Pisateli sovetskoy Cuvashii, 1988; 
Cuvashskoe literaturovedeme i kritika. Bibliograficeskiy ukaza- 
teV, 1993. 

(k) Yakut literature 

The first poets of Yakut written literature devel¬ 
oped around the turn of the 20th century and were 
either singers of the epic Olonkho , called olonkhosut, like 
P. Oyunuskay, also Oyunskiy, real name Sleptsov (1893- 
1939, ed. AyimTUar, 1 vols., 1958-62, Russian tr. 
Izbrannoe, Moscow 1963) and Kiinniik Urastirov, real 
name V. Novikov (b. 1907), or they were collectors 
of popular poetry like A. Kulakovskay (1877-1926). 
Oyunuskay became known as a poet and dramatist. 
He introduced syllabic verse into Yakut poetry, which 
brought about a tremendous extension of the stylistic 
inventory for Yakut poetry, with its previous strict prin¬ 
ciple of alliteration. Further dramatists and comedy 
writers were A. Sofronov (1886-1935) and D. Neustroev 
(1895-1929). In the 1960s, the dramas by I. Gogolev 
(b. 1930), were remarkable because their figures com¬ 
bined concepts from popular poetry with those from 
20th-century life. 

The first pieces in prose were sketches and stories, 
e.g. by Erilik Eristin, real name S. Yakovlev (1892- 
1942), Oyunuskay and Afanasiy Fedorov (1926-59, ed. 


TaRllibit ayimrfllar, 2 vols. Yakutsk 1961-2). Novellists 
include Amma Accigiya, real name N. Mordinov 
(1906-94), N. Zolotarev-Yakutskay (b. 1908), A. Sirom- 
yatnikova (b. 1915) writing about women’s lives, 
Sofron Danilov (b. 1922) and V. Yakovlev (b. 1934) 
both of the latter looking critically at their own times. 

Bibliography : St. Kaluzynski, Die jakutische Litera- 
tur , in PTF\ ii, 886-95; Ocerk istorii yakutskoy sovetskoy 
literatun, Moscow 1970; V. Protod’yakonov et al., Pisa¬ 
teli Takutii , Yakutsk 1972; A. Egorov et al., Pisateli 
Takutii, Biobibliograficeskiy spravocnik, Yakutsk 1981; A.A. 
Bilyukin, Yakutskaya sovetskaya dramaturgiya , Moscow 
1988. 

(1) Literature in other Turkic languages of 
Siberia 

In the 1940s, written literature was born in some 
other Turkic languages of Siberia. With the very low 
population density in these regions (1979: 166,000 
Tuvans; 70,800 Khakass; 60,000 Altaians) one can¬ 
not expect full-fledged and continuously-developing lit¬ 
eratures there. Pavel Kuciyak (1897-1943) is recognised 
as one of the initiators of Altaic literature. Himself a 
poet, dramatist and story writer, he collected popu¬ 
lar poetry and fairy tales (ed. YuunaeRlgan socinenieler, 
Gornoaltaysk 1967). The poems and stories by Boris 
Ukacin (b. 1936), who published his first book of 
poems in 1961, e.g. Eelii tuular (1971), have aroused 
the interest of other peoples of Siberia, Central Asia 
and Russia. 

The first author in the Khakass language was 

V. Kobyakov (1906-37); N. Domozakov (1916-76) is 
known as a novelist. 

Stepan Sarig-ool (1908-83) and Sergey Purbli (1913- 
75) are the authors of the first Tuvan poems to be 
written down. In Tuvan prose, autobiographical ele¬ 
ments have been of major importance since the 1950s, 
as seen e.g. in the trilogy Arattih sozii by Salcak Toka 
(1901-73), composed between 1950 and 1954, and in 
the novel Angir-oola (2 vols., 1961-6) by Sarig-ool. Other 
notable poets and story writers are Mongush Kenin- 
Lopsan (b. 1925), Juriy Kiinzegesh (b. 1927) and Kizil 
Enik Kudadji (b. 1929). 

Bibliography. G. Doerfer, Die Literatur der Turken 
Sudsibiriens , in PTF\ ii, 862-85. Altaian literature: 
Allay literatura kereginde staYyalar, Gornoaltaysk 1962; 
Pisateli Altaja. Biobib liograficeskiy spravocnik , Barnaul 
1967, Ocerki po istorii altayskoy literatun , Gornoaltaysk 
1969; Poetl gomogo Altaya , Novosibirsk 1972; M.G. 
Vokhriseva, Pisateli Altaja. Bibliograficeskiy spravocnik , 
Barnaul 1974; Pisateli Gomogo Altaja. Biobib liograficeskiy 
spravocnik , Gornualtaysk 1988. Khakass literature: 
Literatura sovetskoy Khakassii. Abakan 1962, P.A. Tro- 
yakov, Ocerki razvitiya khakasskoy literatun , Abakan 
1963. Tuvan literature: Maria Chadachanie, Tuvins- 
kaya proza, Kizil 1968; Dorzhu Kuular, Tuvinskaya poe¬ 
ziya. , ocerk istorii , Kizil 1970; Pisateli Tuvi, Kizil 1970, 
1982. 

Others: For literatures in the Gagauz, Karacay- 
Balkar and Kumuk languages, see PTF ‘ ii, 779-85, 
835-40. 

General bibliographical note. 

In addition to the references in the text, some 
works of a general character should be mentioned: 

W. RadlofT, Proben der Volksliteratur der tiirkischen Stamme , 
10 vols., St. Petersburg 1866-1907; Zeki Velidi Togan, 
fentralasiatische tiirkische Literatur. ii. Die Islamische feit, Hdb 
d. Or. Erste Abteilung, Bd. 5, Leiden 1963, 229-49; 
H.F. Hofman, Turkish literature. A bio-bibliographical sur¬ 
vey , Section III, Part 1, 2 vols. Utrecht 1969; Gy. 
Hazai and B. Kellner-Heinkele, Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch der Turkologic, Bd. I, Budapest 1986. 
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For the cultural background of the reforms in writing 
systems and their effects on literature, see W. Fier- 
mann, Language planning and national development. The 
Uzbek experience , Berlin and New York 1991; I. Baldauf, 
Schriftreform und Schriftwechsel bei den muslimischen Ruftland- 
und Sowjettiirken (. 1850-1937), Budapest 1993. 

Scholars from most Turkic peoples, consistently in 
co-operation with Russian scholars, have compiled 
three types of general works about their literatures: 

1. histories of literature; 2. encyclopaedias of authors, 
often as bio-bibliographical sketch; 3. special biblio¬ 
graphies about literature and studies of literature be¬ 
sides the national bibliographies of the Turkic republics 
(for previous years, cf. especially Hazai and Kellner- 
Heinkele, 345-409). The recent editions are cited, in 
chronological order, in the respective sections. 

Folk literature in several languages has been edited 
since the 1950s and 1960s in series with or without 
volume numbers. It includes fairy' tales, epics, folk songs, 
riddles and others. The following should be mentioned: 
Altay baatirlar , 6 vols., 1958-68; Azarba.ydj.an edebiyyati 
in^jileri, beginning in 1985; Bashkort kjiallk idjadl , begin¬ 
ning in 1981; Bashkirskoe narodnoe tvorcestvo , beginning 
in 1987; Cawas halah samahlahe , 6 vols., 1976-87; Kara- 
kalpak folklori, kop tomllk , beginning in 1977; Kazak 
khalik edebiyeti, kop tomdik , beginning in 1988; Bes ghasir 
zirlaydi , 3 vols., 1984-5; 2 vols., 1989 (Kazak); Tatar 
khalik idjati , 13 vols., 1974-94; Ozbek khalk idjadi. 

Some Turkic epics rendered into Russian and in 
vernaculars and with commentary are included in the 
serie Epos narodov SSSR (Moscow) beginning from 1971. 

(SlGRID KlEINMICHEL) 

IV. Music. 

In order to appreciate the musical traditions of the 
Turkish world from a very general perspective, it is 
appropriate to start with the separation between the 
nomadic cultural base and the sedentary urban milieu. 
It could be said that the Turkish peoples of Siberia 
(Yakuts) and the Altaians, the Kirghiz, Kazakhs, Kara- 
kalpaks, and Turkmens, as well as the last nomadic 
tribes of Anatolia, represent various states of an orig¬ 
inal “Turkicity”, associated with the wide expanses of 
the steppe, the history of which has not been stud¬ 
ied since the 19th century; on the other hand the 
Uyghurs, the Ozbegs and the Ottomans, long organ¬ 
ised into small kingdoms or as an empire, were in 
contact with the major sedentary' traditions—Persian, 
Arab, Mediterranean, etc.—which had long been famil¬ 
iar with an apparatus of state and/or an imperial 
structure. This separation is more important than that 
between oral and written, since in both cases oral 
transmission remains predominant, except in the con¬ 
text of musical theory, which developed within “impe¬ 
rial” cultures. 

I. The music of the nomads 

It is perhaps among the Altaian Turks, or the 
Yakuts, that Turkish music is to be observed in its 
original state: calls and imitation of animals, playing 
on the jew’s-harp, and techniques of diphonic chant. 
It may also be assumed that viols with horsehair 
strings (cf. kil kobi in Kazakh, kil kiak in Kir gh iz) were 
used for accompaniment by the Turko-Mongolian peo¬ 
ples from the earliest times (certainly since the domes¬ 
tication of the horse), as were certain lutes (known as 
kopuz in the epic of Dede Korkut [q.vf). 

(i) Bards and the shamanistic heritage 

The bard is an essential figure in all the nomadic 
musical traditions of the Turks: his origin dates back 
to his pre-Islamic ancestor, the shaman, after whom 
he is known in some places by the name of bakhshi , 
and from whom he has inherited certain functions. 
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Among the Kazakhs and the Karakalpaks, the zhiraw 
(zhyr = epic poetry) was always at the Khan’s side, 
since the spirits revealed the future to him. The term 
bakhshi , which still denotes “shaman” for the Kazakhs. 
Kir gh iz. Ozbegs and Tadjiks, signifies a professional 
singer among the Turkmens of the former USSR and 
of Persia. While he no longer has the role of a healer, 
he remains no less a “man of knowledge”, an inspired 
repository of the memory' and spiritual values of the 
people; in fact, the bakhshi master is called khalipe, like 
the Sufi shaykhs , which certainly suggests a religious 
authority, preserved mutatis mutandis in the framework 
of Islam. Finally, this shamanistic heritage is percep¬ 
tible as far away as Anatolia, where the ‘ ashiks , like 
the dede s of the Alevi communities, maintain this tra¬ 
dition of the Central Asian bard, in the sense that 
his specifically musical role is never devoid of a strong 
moral and sapiential, if not religious, aura. In all 
cases, the bard must attain a very high level of inspi¬ 
ration: the zhiraw should “boil” (kaynamak) and the 
akin (see below) should have spirits “in his back”. 

It is usual to distinguish between two categories of 
bards, according to whether they sing epics ( destan , 
zhir) or lyric pieces. Thus the Turkmen bakhshi are 
subdivided into two groups, namely, destandji, relater 
of epics, and tinnedji , who sing poems (time) on vari¬ 
ous themes. The Kazakh zhiraw , suppressed by Soviet 
ideology as symbolic of a feudal culture, has been 
replaced by the zhirshi who creates only minor epics, 
and by the akin who, as in Kirghizia also, sings for 
his clan, and whose repertoire consists of extracts from 
epics arranged as songs, or poems adapted to the 
social circumstances of the performance. 

(ii) Vocal techniques and instruments 

An incontestable trait of the nomadic music of Cen¬ 
tral Asia is the use of a raucous, guttural voice, very 
rich in harmonics, sometimes approaching diphony, 
like the Mongolian khoomei , or the fundamental, heavy 
and “strangled” resonance in the phonetic apparatus 
W'hen a narrow harmonic sound is produced. In 
Uzbekistan the voice of the bakhshi is called “inte¬ 
rior”, as opposed to the “exterior” (high-pitched) voices 
of learned and popular urban traditions. 

Instruments accompanying the bards are lutes with 
two or three strings: dombra (Kaz.), kopuz and komuz 
(Kir.), dotar (Turkm.), saz in its various rural forms 
(Turkey) [see tunbur]; viols: kil kobuz (Kaz.) gjiidjak, 
kiak ; and finally, flutes: sibi zgh i (Uzbek) or liidiik 
(Turkm.), are remarkable for their technique, related 
to that of the Persian nay or the Turkish kaval. 

(iii) Performance and musical forms 

Traditionally, the music of the bards is the art of 

soloists in the context of private invitations such as the 
konakasi (Kaz.), the gap (Uzb.), or the sohbet (Turkm.). 
At the collective level, it is the toy , festival of mar¬ 
riage or of circumcision throughout the Turk world 
(diigiin in Turkey). Bardic contests are widespread 
throughout Central Asia, such as the contests of < ashiks 
in Azerbaijan and in Anatolia. 

Alongside the major epic cycles, the Kazakhs and 
the Kirghiz have developed the principle of instru¬ 
mental pieces called ku, inspired by the circumstances 
of the performance, and dependent on interaction with 
the audience. These may be of a descriptive or narra¬ 
tive nature; the ku evoke nature, according to a denota¬ 
tive function of the music which constitutes a distinctive 
trait of these cultures. 

Can a case be made for speaking of a “nomadic” 
music at the level even of syntax? Certain traits com¬ 
mon to the Turkmens and the Kazakhs, such as 
rhythms which are additive, not divisive, to the linear 
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development, through the combination of various 
metres, are to be found as far afield as the east of 
Turkey, among the { dshlks. 

2. “Imperial” music 

(i) The elaboration of classical traditions 

The existence of learned musical systems in Central 

Asia from ancient times has been demonstrated by 
archaeology, in Sogdia and Bactria, which were in¬ 
habited by Indo-Iranian peoples before the waves of 
the Turco-Mongolian conquest. As a result of Islamisa- 
tion, a vast area of cultural exchange was opened up, 
from Eastern Turkestan to the Middle East. Formal 
music was studied by numerous theoreticians of Central 
Asian origin, such as al-Farabl and Ibn Slna [q.wf, 
in the 15th century, Samarkand and Harat were major 
musical centres, to be superseded by Bukhara which 
has retained its pre-eminence to the present day. Fin¬ 
ally, Azerbaijan and Constandnople-Istanbul were to 
be other major crucibles of oriental musical learning. 
In this context, the same movement which led the 
nomadic Turks to adopt the imperial structures of the 
sedentary civilisations led them also to appropriate, 
appreciate and develop their musical traditions, from 
Central Asia to the Middle East—as was further the 
case in India under the Mughals. As to the specifi¬ 
cally Turkish contribution to these sedentary cultures, 
this is not easily defined, since such exchanges in¬ 
variably operate in both directions: for example, the 
Chinese adopted the instruments of Eastern Turkes¬ 
tan, such as the sumay (hautboy), and the pipa (Uyghur 
barbap) and rabab lutes. Chinese sources also mention 
that the melodies of the “barbarians” of Turkestan 
were integrated, after adaptation, into the courtly music 
of the Han. 

(ii) The concept of makam [q.v(\ 

Among the Uyghurs and the Uzbeks, makam signi¬ 
fies “process of compositions” and has the related 
sense of “mode”. Thus classical repertoires are found 
comprising on iki makam (“twelve makams ”) from the 
region of Kashghar and of Yarkand, of the Tadjlk- 
Uzbek shash makam (“six makams”) of the alti yarim 
makam (“six and a half makams ”) of Khiva. In each 
case, what is involved is a combination of processes 
codified from a modal as from a rhythmic point of 
view, according to a structure which may be likened 
to the Arab-Andalusian nawba. 

In Azerbaijan and in Ottoman Turkey, makam specif¬ 
ically denotes the “mode” in its Middle Eastern sense. 
The modes themselves, whilst known by the same 
names in all these erudite traditions, nevertheless dis¬ 
play numerous local idioms within the great Arab- 
Turkish-Persian system. 

(iii) Instruments and conditions of perform¬ 
ance of formal music 

Among the instruments here, first to be noted is 
the lute, dutar , with two silk strings, played without a 
plectrum, using very elaborate techniques of the right 
hand; the tunbur , strings of metal, played with plec¬ 
trum or with bow, and its variants, the Uv gh ur satar, 
Uzbek sata, and finally, the Ottoman tunbur [q.vl\, 
played with bow or with plectrum, particularly suited 
to reproducing delicate inflections of the voice and 
endowed with a range of harmonics created by the 
resonances of the sympathetic strings (this is the pre¬ 
ferred instrument of the masters of makam); the ghidjak , 
pointed viol and its kemandf variant; and citherns 
kalun (Uv gh ur). kanun (Turkish), or cembalo (rang). 
Percussion was provided by drums (dap, def or doyra). 
All these constitute a vast family, with connections 
and relationships, well understood by the audience. 

While these forms of music were linked to the 


courtly circles where they were protected, the 20th 
century, with the Sovietisation of Central Asia, with 
the imposition of Maoist China on the Uy gh urs and 
the installation of the Turkish Republic, has produced 
a profound upheaval in their conditions of composi¬ 
tion and performance. The creation of “orchestral” 
ensembles in all these states has led to a loss of 
authenticity and tradition. However, in the Central 
Asian states of the former USSR, an intense revival¬ 
ist movement has been visible since the early 1990s, 
both in the performance of ancient, “nomadic” forms 
of music and in the interpretation of the learned and 
formal tradition. 

Bibliography: V.M. Beliaev, Central Asian music. 
Essays in the history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., ed. 
M. Slobin, Middletown, Conn. 1975; V. Petrov and 
B. Tikhomirov, Anthologie de la musique des peuples 
d’U.R.S.S., Kazakhstan, Kirghistan, Paris 1985; A. Jung, 
Quellen der traditionellen Kunstmusik der Usbeken und 
Tadshiken Mittelasiens, Hamburg 1989; J. During and 
S. Treninjac, Introduction a Fetude de la musique Ouigoure, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1991; S. Zeranska-Kominek, 
Turkmenistan. La musique des bakhshy (1988-1990), in 
AIMP, xxii (Geneva 1991); eadem, The Turkmen 
bakhshy. Shaman and/or artist, in European studies in 
ethnomusicology. Historical developments and recent trends, 
Wilhelmshaven 1992, 303-16. (J. Cler) 

V. Folklore. 

Now a scholarly study, founded on popular oral 
and written traditions, the genesis and evolution of 
folklore in Turkey closely follows the major stages of 
the mutation of Turkish culture and society since the 
mid-19th century, from the period of the Tanzimat 
[q.v.] onwards. 

The folklore of Turkey does not depend on a sim¬ 
ple contrast between oral and written tradition, each 
register being divided in turn between the erudite and 
the popular. Certain items of folklore are rooted in 
the scholarly written tradition, such as the manakib- 
name; a substantial number are popular written ver¬ 
sions of the scholarly genre, such as the lyrical epics 
(hikdye) Leyla and Medjnun, Kerem and Asli, and Ashik 
Gharib : or epics in the technical sense (destan): Battal 
Gkazi and the Book of Dede Korkut [q.v.]. For the oral 
scholarly tradition, consideration may be given to the 
practice of the meddah [see maddah] or the orta oyunu 
[q.vl\ theatre, which may be compared with the corn- 
media delParte. All these forms of traditional expression 
of culture belong to folklore and were recognised as 
such throughout the 19th century. 

The transition from the Ottoman Empire to a 
Turkish Republic in search of a national identity took 
place on the territory of Anatolia. This space was an 
area of transit and of immigration and a melting-pot 
for all the cultural diversity of the empire. Such a 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual and multi-faith population 
basis favoured an abundance of practices, beliefs and 
forms of cultural expression, the genealogy of which 
is practically impossible to establish: those of Greeks, 
Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, Caucasians, South 
Slavs and Russia, Gypsies, etc. 

Historically, Ziya (Diya) Gokalp (1875-1924 [</.y.]) 
may be credited with the systematic effort to distinguish 
Turkish culture from Islamic civilisation on the one hand 
and with ethnography (kawmiyyat = study of ethnic 
groups) from folklore (khalkiyyat = studies at the popular 
level) on the other. Recourse to the term “folklore” is 
owed (1918) to Riza Tevfik Boliikba§i (1869-1949 [q.vf) 
who proposed the fact of the anonymity of authors 
as a legitimising condition for the objects and practices 
belonging to folklore, conceived as a collective creation. 
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The Turkish term which was rapidly adopted as 
the equivalent of “folklore” is kalk bilgisi = science of 
the people, corresponding to Volkskunde. Folkloric stud¬ 
ies and practices have been developed since 1928 with 
the creation of the Folklore Society = Halk Bilgisi 
Demegi (HBD ). They have been pursued in two direc¬ 
tions which have persisted to the present day. 

First to be considered are the institutional, political 
and ideological paths which envisage the authenti¬ 
cation of the Turkish national idea by means of 
researching its roots through the evidence and proofs 
supplied by folklore. Another path has emerged, ini- j 
tially with the genesis of a national literature which, j 
as in the work of the poet Nazim Hikmet [</.y.], inte- i 
grates and reinterprets the themes of popular tradi- j 
tions, as well as their forms of expression. This literary j 
action was to be relayed via the emergence of a j 
national-progressive ideology of the Left, primarily j 
derived from the experience of educational innova¬ 
tion of the Village Institutes (Koy Enstitiileri). 

Simplifying considerably, these two tendencies may 
be contrasted, in their objectives and their methods, 
as two different strategies: on the one hand there is 
an instrumental approach followed in institutions cre¬ 
ated by the State (e.g. the HBD), the epigones of this 
association, and departments of Turkish Studies or ! 
Folklore in the Universities; on the other, there is a | 
functional approach which assigns a predominant role j 
to the peasantry in the alleged class struggle and | 
which seeks to endow this peasantry with an authen- | 
tic and vivid popular culture. 

As regards institutional studies and research into 
folklore, from 1927 the Folklore Society {HBD), the 
majority of whose members were Kemalist innova¬ 
tors, was based in Ankara, before opening agencies 
in Istanbul, Izmir, Kayseri and Erzurum. It under¬ 
took to publish an annual volume of research in pro¬ 
gress and a monthly journal (Halk Bilgisi Haber/m = 
Folklore News), as well as guides and compilations of 
folkloric data based on the work of authors such as 
Van Gennep and Hoffman Krayer. With the crea¬ 
tion, in 1932, of “Peoples’ Houses” or Halk evleri [see 
khalkevi] under the aegis of the Republican People’s 
Party, which was to install a single-party regime, this 
new institution incorporated the Folklore Society, its 
archives and its journal until 1952, the year after the 
dosing down of the Halk evleri. A total of 143 issues 
of the journal, as well as some 500 thematic publi- j 
cations, today constitute an important corpus of work, 
of uneven quality, on the folklore of the country. The 
network of Peoples’ Houses was to be revived in 1960. 

One of the most successful aspects of these volun¬ 
tary and charitable campaigns, aimed at the compi¬ 
lation of data of the folkloric heritage by teachers 
and other employees of the state, has been the in¬ 
auguration of a major survey of lexicography and of 
popular speech throughout the country. The corpus 
compiled is immense and has been published under 
the title Anadoluda kalk agzindan soz derleme dergisi 
“Collection of the popular speech of Anatolia”. A doc¬ 
ument of incomparable wealth, this collection has been 
in the charge of the Turkish Language Society ( Turk 
Dil Kurumu) since 1932. Constituted between 1932 and 
1952, constantly re-issued, this body of six volumes 
makes it possible to establish the link with pre-Islamic 
and pre-Anatolian Turkish, using this repository of lin¬ 
guistic archaisms which were the rural and nomadic 
speech patterns of Anatolia. In the domain of musi¬ 
cal traditions, it is the Municipal Conservatoire of 
Istanbul which has undertaken, since 1927, the com¬ 
pilation of data regarding musical folklore, through 


campaigns of enquiry on the ground (see IV. above). 
The composer Bela Bartok also participated in these 
efforts at research into musical folklore, subsequently 
exerting considerable influence on musical creativity in 
the country. Thirteen pamphlets of collected musical 
traditions were published in 1939. The Ankara Con¬ 
servatoire has also established an important archive 
of popular musical traditions. 

In museology, it was the Ankara Museum of 
Ethnography (1925) which accepted the role of col¬ 
lector of the objects of popular culture. Elsewhere, 
almost throughout the whole country, professional 
technical academies and institutes for girls generally 
included the traditional crafts of textiles, fabrics, etc. 
in their syllabi. 

This “institutional folklorism” was the reflection of 
the political regime of the single party, and of the 
nationalist and secular populism of the state which 
characterised the reign of the People’s Republican 
Party under Atatiirk, then under Ismet Inonii. The 
Second World War, the Marshall Plan (1947) and the 
transition to multi-partyism with the accession to power 
of the Democratic Party, as well as the massive rural 
exodus, changed the scene completely. The elitist 
and secular Jacobinism of the state yielded its place 
to the traditionalist localism of the Democratic Party, 
which pledged to undertake the re-Islamisation of the 
country. Henceforward the identifying folklorism of 
the state largely lost its reason for being and its objec¬ 
tive, and for this reason the domain of folklorism was 
devolved to local associations and to the universities. 
An Institute for Research into Turkish Culture (Turk 
Kiilturiinii Ara§tirma Enstiliisii) was created in 1961 and 
charged with supervision of this field. 

One review, however, took on the task of perpe¬ 
tuating the spirit of the years 1930-40: Tiirk Folklor 
Arajtirmalan Dergisi - Turkish Review of Folkloric Studies , 
taking the place of the Folklor Postasi = Folklore Courier 
(1945). This was the fruit of private initiative which, 
despite very limited means and the lack of subsidies, 
continued to operate until 1972, the date of the death 
of its founding director. 

As a counterweight to the state institutions, the 
approach which could be described as “functional” 
ascribed a determinant role to folklore and especially 
to rural traditions as the motive forces behind a pop¬ 
ular culture in the context of what was viewed as a 
Marxist class struggle which, in pre-industrial Turkey, 
was necessary for mobilising the rural masses. The 
Anatolian peasant and peasant virtues had been cel¬ 
ebrated by Atatiirk as the foundation of national iden¬ 
tity; they were to be revived and reinterpreted in a 
Marxist perspective by the intellectual and progres¬ 
sive elite of the nation. This peasant-based ideology 
was put into effect by the very active but short-lived 
Village Institutes (Koy Enstitiileri ), the educational doc¬ 
trine of which was inspired essentially by the work of 
the Swiss philanthropist Pestalozzi. What was involved 
in this functional approach was the re-appropriation, 
diffusion and re-interpretation of the popular tradi¬ 
tions of the rural world by the soi-disant avant-garde 
of the social struggle: the peasantry first, then the 
wider masses, then the entire nation. Story-tellers, arti¬ 
sans and popular musicians were to see themselves as 
having an active instructional role in these institu¬ 
tions. A literary trend of peasant-based neo-realism 
was to be born from this experience; the same was 
to apply to the plastic arts, which were broadly inspired 
by Anatolian and rural themes, and especially to pop¬ 
ular traditional music. The tradition of wandering 
bards (dftk) which is included in the specifically Turkish 
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genre of the tiirkii [q.vi\ as opposed to the orientalis¬ 
ing scholarly genre (§arh, from shark “Orient”) deriv¬ 
ing from Ottoman classical music, was to be strongly 
encouraged. A§ik Veysel, a blind member of the Alevi 
community, was the figurehead of this tendency which 
was to develop in particular alongside the political 
and social conflicts of the years 1970-80 in an evo¬ 
lution comparable to that of the rebetika genre in 
Greece. 

Caught in a vice between the folklorism of the 
state, instrumental and identificatory, and the politi¬ 
cal peasant folklorism of progressive ideology, ethnog¬ 
raphy and ethnology’ have not found favourable ground 
for endogenous development in Turkey. Worth not¬ 
ing, however, is the long career of a folklorist of the 
school of Arnold van Gennep, namely, Pertev Naili 
Boratav, who was the holder of the first Chair of 
Popular Literary Traditions created in the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography of Ankara Uni¬ 
versity (1942). This chair sponsored intense activity 
in theses and in lecturing on folklore, and an archive 
of popular literature was created, but being judged 
subversive, Boratav’s teaching and the chair itself 
were suppressed in 1948. 

Paradoxically, it was from France, where he had 
then settled and in the context of the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, that Boratav was to pro¬ 
duce a work, without equivalent in Turkey, on the 
folklore of this country. Field notes and archives— 
including those salvaged from the abolished University 
chair—were to constitute in some 6,000 pages, divided 
into around 100 “dossiers”, the basis of an archive 
of Turkish folklore. Collected since 1927 (especially 
between 1939-51), the texts of oral tradition (tales, 
songs, fables, proverbs) are the nucleus of this corpus, 
which also includes information on diverse rituals 
and customs, popular magic, divination, popular med¬ 
icine, etc. 

This corpus is divided by Boratav into fourteen 
categories: 1. Various; 2. Works of popular poets 
(signed texts); 3. Epics and tales; 4. Tales and anec¬ 
dotes; 5. Legends; 6. Proverbs, riddles, formulae; 
7. Popular poetry (songs, quatrains, canticles); 8. Pop¬ 
ular music, popular dance; 9. Games (including sport, 
theatre); 10. Beliefs; 11. Rituals (from cradle to tomb); 
12. Material traditions (popular art, craft, dress, cus¬ 
toms); 13. Religious institutions; and 14. Popular sci¬ 
ences (magic, folk medicine, ethnobotany, astronomy). 

Within these categories, documents are classified 
according to the places where the information was 
collected; and the date and the name of the collec¬ 
tor are specified. 

Bibliography : P.N. Boratav, Litterature orale 
(Vepopee et le Hikaye. Le conte et la legende. Les proverbes. 
Les devinettes, la poesie folklorique , la litterature des a§ik), 
in PTF, ii; M.S. Ulkiita§ir, Tiirkiyede folklor ve etno- 
grafiya $ali§malan, Pubis, of the National Institute of 
Folklore, Ankara 1973; idem, Turk folklor ve etno- 
grafiya bibliografyasi , Pubis, of the National Institute 
of Folklore, Ankara 1973; Boratav, Folklore ve ede- 
biyat , Istanbul 1982; Tahir Alangu, Tiirkiye folkloru 
el kitabi , Istanbul 1983. (Altan Gokalp) 

TURKU (< tiirkd ), designates in Ottoman Turkish 
(a) the folksong in general (sometimes more 
explicitly khalk tiirkiisii) as opposed to the song belong¬ 
ing to Turkish art music, sharkl \q.v.], and (b) a genre 
of folksong, primarily identified by the melodies 
proper to it, with heterogeneous formal characteris¬ 
tics and a very broad thematic scope. 

I. The majority of the folksongs of the tiirkii genre 
are anonymous, the rest have lyrics by folk poets 


( c ashlk, saz sha'iri) whose names occur in the text. For¬ 
mally there are two groups of differing importance: 

A. The main corpus of the tiirkii genre is composed 
according to the original Turkic method of versifi¬ 
cation parmak hisabl (hed)e wezni) based on the number 
of syllables. The range is 5 to 16 syllables per line, 
the most common lengths being 7, 8, and 11 sylla¬ 
bles. Frequently there is a refrain [kavushtak, baghlama) 
of one to six lines (sometimes consisting of two parts 
differing in syllabic lengths); the length of the refrain’s 
lines need not be identical with that of the main lines. 
A feature of the syllabic metrical system is the caesura 
(i olciim, durak), which is not placed at random (pre¬ 
dominantly 4 + 3; 4 + 4; 6 + 5; 4 + 4 + 3) and 
may vary from line to line (e.g. 6 + 5 then 4 + 4 
+ 3). The rhyme ( kafiye , ayak, uyak) is generally con¬ 
stituted by suffixes (and therefore often polysyllabic) 
and frequently assonantal (yarim kafiye). The majority 
of these folksongs with a minimum of two and no 
specific maximum number of strophes fall into three 
main groups according to their rhyme patterns and 
the number of lines per strophe. 

(1) Quatrains of the type mani [q.vf. A “composi¬ 
tion” may be a stringing-together of already existing 
manis (resulting in the rhyme scheme aaxa, bbxb, ccxc, 
etc.) that are thematically linked to each other by 
means of a word or words at the beginning of each 
component and frequently by the addition of a refrain 
(-b, -bb, -bbb, -bbxb, -bbbxb, etc.) or it may be an 
original composition of the same form. 

(2) Quatrains that are basically of the poetic type 
koskma ( q.v .; not the folksong type called kostma which 
need not have the formal characteristics of the poetic 
type of the same name, the determining factor in 
naming a song ko&ma being the use of specific melo¬ 
dies) with the rhyme schemes aaab (abab; xaxa), cccb, 
dddb, etc., or other less common patterns. Turku's, of this 
type also occur with a refrain or with their every fourth 
line being a refrain: aaab (abab; xaxa), cccb, dddb, etc. 

(3) Tiirkii s with strophes of three lines (aaa, bbb, 
ccc, etc.) and, less commonly, of two lines (aa, bb, cc, 
etc.), both types also occurring with refrains as in (1); 
these, or part of these, may be truncated quatrains. 

B. The remaining tiirkiis comply, albeit often imper¬ 
fectly, with the rules of the quantitative Arabo-Persian 
metrical system c arud [y.y.]. These make use of only 
very few metres. As a large number of these tiirkiis 
are at the same time in accordance with syllabic 
metres, and as folk poets generally cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have been familiar with the c arud rules, doubts 
have been raised as to whether they should be placed 
within this category. The forms used are those of 
diwan poetry {ghazel, murabba\ etc.) or adaptations of 
such. The various types are classified according to 
their specific metre and their individual melody and 
are mainly the diwan (or diwani), sells, sema.% kalenden, 
satrandj, and wezn-i dkher. 

II. The sine qua non of the tiirkii is the use of a 
tiirkii melody, as lyrics of various forms and content 
sung on a tiirkii melody are all given this name. These 
are anonymous melodies with characteristics pointing 
to a Turkic origin. Musically, the tiirkii genre can be 
divided into two main categories usually referred to 
(after Bela Bartok) as: 

A. Parlando melodies (usulsiiz tiirkiiler, uzun hawa): 
Rhythmically free melodies of various types such as 
kayabashi, khoyrat (khoryat), koshma (sic), bozlak, maya, aghit 
(part of the last have characteristics which place them 
in-between these two main categories), etc. These 
melodies are also differentiated according to regional 
characteristics, e.g. Eghin aghzi, Ufa aghzi , etc. 
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B. Tempo giusto melodies (usullii tiirkiiler, sometimes 
referred to as kink hawa , as in Urfa; oturak in Konya): 
Melodies with fixed rhythms, mostly folkdance songs 
(oyun hawalan) of various types such as zyybek (Aegean 
region), horon (Black Sea region), shiklltim (Harput), etc. 

There are certain correspondences between melody 
and form, such as the fact that almost only uzun hawa 
melodies are used for hendecasyllabic lyrics, whilst hep- 
tasyllablic lyrics are always sung to kink hawa melodies 
(and octosyllabic lyrics use both). Of the various musi¬ 
cal instruments that may be used to accompany turkiis , 
the lute, baghlama, is the instrument of preference for 
the uzun hawa. 

III. The tiirkii genre encompasses ail fields of com¬ 
mon interest with the exception of religion (popular 
religious songs being referred to as ilahi, kaside, etc.). 
Thematically-defined subdivisions with special names 
are, e.g. ninni (lullaby), tashjama (satirical song), diighiin 
tiirkiisii (wedding song), aghit (mourning song), etc. 
Through adaptations to changing circumstances, some 
of the most popular turkiis exist in many variants. 

IV. The language of the turkiis is generally popu¬ 
lar Turkish, thus remarkably free of Arabic and Persian 
loanwords, and exhibits characteristics of the vernac¬ 
ular such as elision, apocope, contracdon, etc., as well 
as dialectal traits and expressions. The diction is rich 
in stereotyped metaphors and symbolic images, the 
style strongly expressive. That the musical element is 
especially important is shown by the frequent inclusion 
of unessential words and interjections such as aman, 
yar, bir danem to allow for melodic expansions, mak¬ 
ing the lyric more expressive at the same time. 

Bibliography : For publications up to 1959, see 
P.N. Boratav, La poesie folklorique, in PTF, ii, Wiesba¬ 
den 1964, 90-106, 125-6; T. Kowalski, in EV s.v.; 
O. Acipayamli, Tiirkiye folklorunda tiirkiiler bibliyograjyasi , 
in Antropoloji, i/2 (1964), 105-12; V. Arseven, Apkla- 
mah Tiirk halk miizigi kitap ve makaleler bibliyograjyasi , 
Istanbul 1969; H. Dizdaroglu, Halk fiirinde tiirler , 
Ankara 1969. For more recent publications and 
collections of texts, see A.O. Oztiirk, Das tiirkische 
Volkslied als sprachliches Kunstwerk, Bern 1994; Milli 
Folklor Enstitusu, Tiirk folklor ve etnograjya bibliyograjyasi, 
i-iii, Ankara 1971-5; M. Ozbek, Folklor ve tiirkiiler- 
imiz , Istanbul 1975; K. and U. Reinhard, Musk der 
Tiirkei , ii. Die Volksmusik, Darmstadt 1984 (musico- 
logical bibliography); M. Bayrak, E^kiyalik ve e§kiya 
tiirkiileri, Ankara 1985; A.§. Esen, Anadolu tiirkiileri, 
ed. P.N. Boratav and F. Ozdemir, Ankara 1986; 
N. Birinci, in IA s.v.; N. Gozaydin, Anonim halk §iiri 
iizerine..., in Tiirk Dili , lvii (1989), 1-104; S. Ziegler, 
Gattungsprobleme tiirkischer Volkslieder , in Probleme der 
Volksmusikforschung , Bern 1990. 

(Edith G. Ambros) 
TURS [see rank; silah, in Suppl.]. 

TURSHIZ (vars. Turshfsh, Turthith, Turaythfth), 
a town of the mediaeval region of Busht of 
Ku his tan [q.v] in northeastern Persia. It lay to the 
southwest of Nlshapur. Its site was probably to the 
west of the present town of Kashmar. 

The 4th/10th century geographers describe it as a 
flourishing town, and al-Mukaddasf, 318, says that its 
Friday mosque recalled that of Damascus in its splen¬ 
dour, and that it was “the emporium of Fars and 
Isfahan and the storehouse of Khurasan”. At the end 
of the 5th/11th century, with Tun [^.p.] and other 
places it became one of the centres for IsmaTlism in 
Kuhistan. It accordingly attracted punitive expeditions 
by the Saldjuk sultans, and counter-raids by the 
IsmaTlfs, who in 498/1104-5 penetrated from Turshfz 
as far as al-Rayy (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, x, 392-3). 


It was destroyed in 530/1136; its hereditary gover¬ 
nor at that time was al- c Amfd Mansur (or Mas'ud) 
b. Mansur; an enemy to the Batiniyya or IsmaTlfs, 
he summoned the Turks to aid him to defend his 
lands, bu the latter behaved with their usual greed 
so that, not being able to continue the struggle, he 
submitted to the IsmaTlfs. His son c Ala 3 al-Dfn 
Mahmud recognised the suzerainty of the 'Abbasid 
caliphs in 545/1150; but receiving no support from 
them, he fled to Nlshapur and the IsmaTlfs estab¬ 
lished their authority in this region. In 596/1200 the 
army of the Kh w arazm Shah Tekish attacked Turshfz; 
the siege was cut short by the Shah’s death, but the 
town eventually agreed to pay tribute of over 100,000 
dinars (Djuwaynf-Boyle, i, 314-15). 

The town was besieged and taken by Timur 
(784/1382); it was regarded as impregnable on account 
of its deep moat and high walls, but the water of the 
moat was pumped out and a mine made a breach 
in the wall. The garrison was spared and served in 
Turkestan under the conqueror. Here Timur received 
an embassy from Shah Shudja*, the Muzaffarid ruler 
of Fars, from whom he asked a daughter in marriage 
for his grandson Pfr Muhammad. During the cam¬ 
paign of the Kadjar ‘Abbas Mfrza against Harat, 
Turshfz was taken by Khusraw Mfrza in 1248/1832. 

Celebrated natives were the poets Katibi of Nfsha- 
pur, born in a village in the vicinity, Ahlf (d. 934/ 
1527-8) and Zuhurf (d. 1024/1615). In the vicinity 
was the village of Kashmar where, according to tra¬ 
dition, Zoroaster planted a cypress tree which became 
famous and was ordered to be destroyed by the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil (Firdawsf, Shah-nama, ed. Turner Macan, 
1068, 6, ed. and tr. J. Mohl, iv, 364; Fr. Spiegel, 
Eran. Alterthumskunde , i, 54 n. 2, 703; Mustawfi, JVuzha , 
143, tr. 141-2). 

Bibliography : See also Hudud al- c alam , tr. Minor- 
sky, 103; Rashfd al-Dfn, ed. and tr. Quatremere, 
Hist, des Mongols , i, 177; Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , 354-5; Browne, LHP, iii, 186, 
487-8, iv, 233-4, 253. 

(C.L. Huart-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
TURSUN BEG, 9th/1 5th-century Ottoman 
historian. 

What little is known about Tursun Beg derives 
mainly from incidental references in his History. He 
was born probably in Bursa in the mid-1420s, to an 
already prominent iimera 9 family. His uncle Dj iibbe 
4 Alf had served as governor in Bursa, and his grand¬ 
father Ffruz Beg in Iznik. Tursun Beg was, while rel¬ 
atively young, the holder of a timar [</.y.], probably 
inherited from his father Hamza Beg (cf. Tursun Bey, 
Tarih-i Ebii’lfeth, ed. M. Tulum, Istanbul 1977, pp. 
xi-xii; H. Inalcik and R. Murphey, The history of Mehmed 
the Conqueror by Tursun Beg, Chicago 1978, 11). He was 
present at the siege of Istanbul in 1453 and was sub¬ 
sequently employed as secretary on several survey 
tasks. Promoted to diwan katibi by 865/1461, he 
acquired an intimate knowledge of government affairs 
and participated in most major military campaigns of 
Mehemmed II’s [q.v] reign, especially those involving 
his principal patron, the Grand Vizier Mahmud Pasha 
(d. 879/1474 [?.r.]). A specialist in the financial bureau¬ 
cracy, Tursun Beg may have risen to the post of def- 
terdar [q.v] of Anatolia. He retired sometime after 
885/1480 and settled in Bursa. His date of death is 
unknown, but it was certainly after 896/1491 (Inal¬ 
cik and Murphey, op. cit., 16). 

Tursun Beg wrote poetry under the makhlas Lebfbf, 
but is best known as an historian and prose stylist. 
His only known work, the Ta } nkh-i Ebu’l-feth (“History 
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of [Mehemmed] the Conqueror”), is a detailed and 
authoritative history of the campaigns of the reign 
(1451-81), continuing up to ca. 893/1488 in the reign 
of Bayezld II, to whom the work was dedicated. 
Although rarely referred to by later Ottoman histo¬ 
rians, Tursun Beg’s History is significant, first as an 
insider’s account of events of the later 15th century, 
and second for its substantial preface on the nature 
of Islamic-Ottoman statecraft, clearly stimulated by 
the political controversies of Mehemmed II’s reign. 
An edition was first published in 1330/1912 by 
Mehmed 4 Arif (Suppl. to TOEM), a modern critical 
edition in 1977 (see above) and a facsimile with English 
summary translation in 1978 by Inalcik and Murphey, 
see above. 

Bibliography: See also I A art. s.v. (M.C. 
§ehabeddin Tekindag); Inalcik, Tursun Beg, historian 
of Mehmed the Conqueror’s time , in W/fKM, lxix (1979), 
55-72. (Christine Woodhead) 

TURSUN FAKIH, a figure, possibly leg¬ 
endary, whom Ottoman tradition credits 
with having performed in Kara Hisar/Karadja 
Hisar, the first Friday Prayer in the name of 
the first Ottoman ruler, ‘Othman I The 

late-15th century Anonymous Chronicles and the 
Chronicle of Urudj are the first sources to record this 
story. They provide no more than a bare statement 
that Tursun Fakih was the first to perform the Friday 
Prayer in ‘Othman’s name, with some versions adding 
that he also performed the Festival Prayer (bayram 
namazi) in the same town (F. Giese, Die altosmanischen 
anonymen Chroniken , Breslau 1922, 6). Some redactors 
also add a date to the event, sc. 687/1288 (Urudj b. 
c Adil, ed. F. Babinger, Tewarikh-i al-i ‘Othman , Hanover 
1925, 12; F. Giese, loc. cil .) or 689/1290 (Urudj, 
op. cit., 86), which presumably they derived from 15th- 
century Ottoman chronological lists (for which, see 
V.L. Menage, Neshri’s history of the Ottomans , London 
1964, 14-19). 

Since, in Ottoman tradition, the performance of 
the Friday Prayer in Karadja Hisar was a pivotal 
moment, marking the beginning of Ottoman political 
independence, Tursun Fakih became an important 
figure in Ottoman historiography, with successive writ¬ 
ers adding “biographical” details to the bald state¬ 
ments in Urudj and the Anonymous Chronicles. 
‘Ashikpashazade [q.vi\ (Tewarikh-i al-i‘Othman , ed. Atsiz, 
in Osmanli tarihleri, Istanbul 1949, 103), writing in 
ca. 889/1484, adds that he acted as “ imam to the 
people”, and that ‘Othman made him both kpatib 
and kadi in Karadja Hisar. Neshri, in 890/1485, re¬ 
peated ‘Ashikpashazade in making him “ imam to the 
people”, omitted the detail that ‘Othman appointed 
him kadi, but made the significant addition that he 
was an “intimate friend” ( ashina ) of the holy dervish 
Edebali (F. Taeschner (ed.), Cihanniima. Die altosmanische 
Chronik des Mevlana Mehemmed Neschri , Leipzig 1951, 
33), who in Ottoman tradition was father-in-law of 
‘Othman I. In the early 10th/16th century, Kemal- 
pashazade [q.v.] elaborated on this detail, making 
Tursun Fakih a saint ( ( aziz) and “guide to pious men”, 
who “met and consulted with Edebal!” on the ques¬ 
tion of the Friday Prayer (Ibn-i Kemal, ed. §. Turan, 
Tevarih-i al-i Osman, i, Ankara 1970, 111-12). 

In the mid-10th/16th century, Tashkopriizade (al- 
Shaka’ik al-ndmaniyya fi ‘ ulama 3 al-dawla al-utjimaniyya, 
Beirut 1975, 7) elaborated on the Edebali motif, stat¬ 
ing that Tursun Fakfh was Edebali’s “relative by mar¬ 
riage” ( khatan ). This detail is important, since it linked 
Tursun Fakfh through marriage to ‘Othman I. Tash- 
kopriizade continues by stating that, like Edebali, 


Tursun Fakfh came from Karaman [q.vf, that he 
studied tafsir, hadith and usul with Edebali, who also 
maintained his pupil, and that after Edebali’s death, 
Tursun Fakfh succeeded him as mufti, and in “regu¬ 
lating the affairs of the Sultanate and in teaching 
the spar c i sciences”. Tashkopriizade’s 17th century 
translator and adaptor, Medjdf (' Terdfiime-yi Shaka’ik, 
Istanbul, 1269/1853) rendered the imprecise khatan 
(“relative by marriage”) with damad (“son-in-law”). 
Medjdf also provides a slight variation on the original 
version of the Tursun Fakfh story in the Anonymous 
Chronicles, by making him perform the first Festival 
Prayer, not in Karadja Hisar, but in Eskishehir [q.vi\. 

It is above all the materials in Tashkopriizade and 
Medjdf which have provided the materials for mod¬ 
em historians (see e.g. Babinger’s EP art. s.v.), who 
often add imaginative details of their own. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C. Imber) 

TURTUSHA, currently Tortosa, a town situ¬ 
ated on the Ebro in Spain, close to the estuary 
of this river on the Mediterranean, in the province 
of Tarragona in Catalonia (Spain), with today approx¬ 
imately 30,000 inhabitants, on the ancient Iberian site 
of Dertosa, where the Romans established their colony 
of Julia Augusta. Arab geographers refer occasionally 
to this “town” (i madina ), noting its location in the east¬ 
ern sector of the “Upper March” of al-Andalus (al-thaghr 
al-afla), of which the regional centre ( hadira) Sarakusta 
(Saragossa) was “120 miles” from Tortosa (accord¬ 
ing to al-‘Udhri); however, the various relations—in 
particular administrative dependence—between these 
two towns were not constant, given the fact of the 
stronger “vertical” association between points on this 
eastern seaboard of al-Andalus, and especially between 
Tortosa and Valencia (Balansiya), situated some “110 
miles” apart (according to al-Idrfsf) or “120 miles. .. 
4 days’ march” (according to al-Himyarf). The town 
of Tortosa was the centre of its own kura or jurisdic¬ 
tion (madinat Turtusha wa J amaluha , var. wa-akalimuha), 
according to Arab sources, and al-Idrfsf mentions sev¬ 
eral fortresses (husun) in the area in his time: [Alcala 
of] Chivert, Horta, Tivisa, Morelia, Mequinenza, Ullde- 
cona, Llobregat (= Torreblanca?) and Peniscola. Geog¬ 
raphers also refer to its antiquity, its robust walls and 
citadel (kasaba), an open-air oratory, the stone rampart 
surrounding the open madina with its four gates, sub¬ 
urbs, the great mosque, four baths, bazaars and agri¬ 
cultural hamlets. 

Like Tarragona, Tortosa was definitively conquered 
by the Muslims around the year A.D. 714 and its 
territory placed under the jurisdiction of Narbonne, 
as is indicated by Ibn al-Kutiyya (Iftitah, ed. Madrid 
1968, 30), referring to the first years of the amfrate 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman I \q.v.\. The latter sent ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Ukba to govern “the wilaya of Narbonne 
and its territory as far as Tortosa”, in territory reduced 
by Christian conquests, leaving Tortosa, especially 
after the loss of Barcelona by the Andalusians in 801, 
as the most important “outlying” town (kasiya, as it 
is frequently called in the Arabic sources) of this fron¬ 
tier, often attacked by the Christians throughout the 
3rd/9th century who even took Tarragona [q.vi\ at 
this time. 

This frontier territory oscillated during the Umayyad 
period between local and centralist political tendencies: 
on the one hand were the “rebel” Buhlul (d. 186/802) 
who took possession of Saragossa and of Tortosa, and 
the enterprises of two local chiefs of the Upper March 
(Muhammad of the Shabrft family in 301/913 and 
Muhammad b. Lubb of the Banu KasI in 316/928), 
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according to indications from al- c Udhn implying the 
autonomy at that time of Tortosa; on the other hand, 
it is known that three Cordovan individuals were ap¬ 
pointed governors of Tortosa by the amir ‘Abd Allah 
in the last years of the 3rd/9th century. But central 
control was very much the hallmark of the caliphal 
policy of c Abd al-Rahman III. He is known to have 
appointed seven governors of Tortosa between 317/929 
and 328/939-40, even visiting the town in 924, “im¬ 
proving the condition of its inhabitants” (Ibn Hayyan, 
Muktabis, v, 122), and encouraged maritime activity 
in its port (the foundation inscription of the naval 
construction workshop, commissioned by the caliph in 
333/944-5, has been preserved, see Levi-Proven^al, j 
Inscriptions , 83). Further attributable to this surge in 
activity is the [re-]construction in 345/956-7 of the 
Great Mosque of the town, with five naves. Tortosa 
remained under firm caliphal control during the 4th/ 
10th century, although the place was “too distant to j 
be visited” according to a verse of Abu Marwan al- i 
Djazirl. secretary and official poet of Ibn AbT ‘Amir j 
al-Mansur \q.v(\, imprisoned by order of the Cordovan 
hadfib in the citadel of the town, “at the summit of 
a bare peak”, according to another of his verses. 

When civil war erupted, in Tortosa as in the rest of 
eastern al-Andalus, power was seized by commanders 
of the S'akdliba from 1009, the taifa of Tortosa 

was dominated by the “king” (malik) Lablb, former 
fata of al-Mansur (who also controlled the taifa of 
Valencia for a few months in 1018-19), and after him 
Mukatil, another fata of al-Mansur, who struck coinage 
at Tortosa, under his own name, from 431/1039-40 
onward; after him came Ya c la, who also minted cur¬ 
rency between 445/1053-4 and 450/1059, and finally 
Nabrl, with whom the “slave period” of the taifa of 
Tortosa came to an end in 452/1060. This was the 
year that the inhabitants of the town appealed to al- 
Muktadir of the Banu Hud, ruler in Saragossa, and 
thus began the Hudid dynasty which ruled Tortosa, 
initially through the same king of Saragossa and after 
1081 through an autonomous branch of the family 
which also dominated Lerida (Larida) and Denia (Da¬ 
niya), until the Almoravid conquest of Tortosa, at an 
unknown date, after their conquest of Valencia in 495/ 
1102 and their occupation of Tarragona in 1114 (Ibn 
‘IdharT, section on the Almoravids). The Muslims suc¬ 
ceeded in regaining Tortosa, after an initial Christian 
occupation in 512/1118, but as Almoravid power de¬ 
clined, the town was taken by Ramon Berenguer IV 
of Barcelona on 14 Sha'ban 543/30 December 1148, 
the same year that Lerida and Fraga (Ifraga) fell. The 
text of the “capitulations” given by the Christian prince 
to the Muslims has been preserved; those among them 
wbo stayed in the town had the status of Mudejars 
[q-vf It is estimated that the population of Tortosa num¬ 
bered 12,000 shortly before the Christian conquest. 

The density of the Berber population of the terri¬ 
tory of Tortosa, as early as the 8th century, has been 
remarked upon. The town enjoyed a sound cultural 
reputation, and the number of c ulama } and fukahd } born 
in Tortosa and mentioned by the sources amounts to 
42 from between the first half of the 9th century and 
1150, the best known of them being Abu Bakr al- 
Turtushl (d. 520/1126 [<?.tf.]). Tortosa and its port were 
the scene of intense economic activity, specialising in 
farm produce and manufacture and especially in the 
construction of “large vessels from the wood produced 
by the pine-covered mountains which surround the 
place” (according to al-Idrfsf). It was also a centre 
of long-distance trade. 
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(Maria J. Viguera) 

al-TURTUSHI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
WalId b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Sulayman b. 
Ayyub al-Kurashi al-Fihri al-AndalusI al-MalikT, also 
known as Ibn AbT Randaka (Rundaka according to 
Ibn Farhun in al-Dxbadf), Arabic writer born ca . 
451/1059 at Tortosa [see turtusha] on the Spanish 
Mediterranean coast, died probably in 520/1126 (see 
below). He studied in Saragossa where he was the 
disciple of the eminent theologian Abu ’1-WalTd al- 
BadjT (d. 474/1081 [q.vf). Subsequently, in Seville, he 
attended lectures given by Abu Muhammad Ibn Hazm 
who specialised in the teaching of adab. 

In 476/1084, al-TurtushT made his way to the East, 
undertook the Pilgrimage, then visited, in the quest 
for knowledge, the majority of the great cultural cen¬ 
tres of that time. He stayed for some time in Ba gh dad 
and although a MalikT, attended classes there given 
by several eminent ShafiT jurisconsults, including Abu 
Bakr al-ShashT and Abu Muhammad al- Dj urdjanT. In 
Basra, he was the pupil of Abu ‘Alf al-Tustari, and 
in the course of his extensive travels he studied inces¬ 
santly, primarily fikh and hadlth. His wanderings led 
him, around 485/1092 to Syria, where he spent some 
time in studying and teaching and where he was vis¬ 
ited, so it is said, by his compatriot, Abu Bakr al- 
Ma < afirT al-Andalusi. He also visited Jerusalem with 
the intention of meeting there Abu Hamid al-Ghazalf 
[q.v(\, without success, probably because the latter was 
not often in residence there. After withdrawing for a 
time to Lebanon, leading an austere life dedicated to 
meditation and piety, he made his way to Egypt and 
visited Cairo before establishing himself definitively in 
Alexandria where he committed himself to the teach¬ 
ing of fikh and of hadlth. This gave him the opportun¬ 
ity to educate numerous disciples, some of whom were 
natives of Spain and of the Maghrib, the latter in¬ 
cluding Abu Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi (468-543/1075-1149), 
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the eminent traditionist Abu ‘All al-Safadi (d. 514/ 
1120-1), the future Mahdf Ibn Tumart (d. 524/1130 
[i q.v .]), and through idjaza [q.v.] alone, the Kadi ‘Iyad 
(d. 544/1149 [</.y.]). At the beginning of his stay in 
Alexandria, he married the aunt of his loyal compa¬ 
nion Abu ’1-Tahir Ibn ‘Awf. A pious woman with sub¬ 
stantial property of her own, his wife brought him the 
material and familial support which he had lacked. 

It was in Alexandria that al-Turtushi died in 520/ 

1126, but his biographers do not all concur with this 
date; he is said according to some to have died in 
Djumada I 525/April 1131. 

His most important work reflects his role as a tra¬ 
ditionist and a rigorous fakih. Among the writings 
attributed to him, the best known are: (1) A sum¬ 
mary of al-Xha c labfs Kur’an commentary al-Kashf wa 
’l-bay an; (2) K. al-Fitan; (3) K. Shark risalat Ibn Abi %ayd; 

(4) A monumental work which aspired to be a response 
to the Ihya } e ulum al-din of al-Ghazall, whose opinions 
were not always in accordance with the rigorous form 
of Malik! orthodoxy preached by al-Turtushi. In his 
Bugpya , al-Dabbl recalls seeing a part of this work 
which has not, however, survived to the present day; 

(5) K. Birr al-walidayn (a treatise on filial piety); (6) 
K. al-Hawadith wa ’l-bida* (a book dealing with un¬ 
desirable happenings and innovations, critical edition 
and notes by M. Talbi, Tunis 1959). This didactic 
work preaches scrupulous observation of religion as 
practised by the virtuous ancestors (al-salaf al-salih). Cer¬ 
tain indications included in this book give the impres¬ 
sion that it could have been written in Egypt, after 
480/1088. Birr al-walidayn and al-Hawadith wa Tbida c 
exist in manuscript form in the National Library of 
Madrid, no. 5341. (7) Sirafy al-muluk is, incontestably, 
al-Turtushfs most important work. It is a huge com¬ 
pilation including a large number of anecdotes and 
moral statements, presented in 64 chapters. Throughout 
this work, the author attempts “to represent the gov¬ 
ernmental ideal of an Islamic state over and above 
its practical organisation”, giving “above all, theoret¬ 
ical views concerning the general rules of the public 
law of Islam” and underlining “the qualities which 
any sovereign must possess in order to govern with 
success and equity”. It is appropriate to note that the 
content of this book is almost exclusively oriental, and 
the place occupied by the author’s native land is 
extremely limited. Having completed the composition 
of this work on 14 Radjab 516/19 September 1122 
at Fustat, al-Turtushi dedicated it to his protector, 
the wazir al-Ma’mun Ibn al-Bata J ihI. The Sirafy al- 
muluk, of which numerous manuscripts exist, was pub¬ 
lished in Bulak in 1289, in Alexandria in 1299 (with 
al-Ghazalfs al-Tihr al-masbuk ji naslhat al-muluk in the 
margins), in Cairo in 1311 (in the margins of Ibn 
Khaldun’s Mukaddima) and in 1319. A Spanish trans¬ 
lation was published by M. Alarcon ( Ldmpara de fos 
pnncipes , Madrid 1930-1), now replaced by Maribel 
Fierro’s translation and study, Madrid 1993. In his 
Mukaddima , Ibn Khaldun criticises al-Turtushi severely, 
stating that the latter has not attained his avowed 
object since, in his Siradj , he has been content to raise 
numerous subjects, statements and edifying tales, with¬ 
out any effort to draw the least lesson therefrom. He 
accuses him in fact of being a simple compiler with¬ 
out originality. 

Nevertheless, al-Turtushi was not devoid of literary 
talent. Attributed to him are several pieces of verse 
dealing principally with asceticism, but also diverse 
subjects including eroticism. While residing in Damas¬ 
cus, he one day heard someone reciting love poems of 
al-Wa J wa 5 [< q.v He remarked, “Does this Damascene 


believe that no one other than he is capable of telling 
such lies. If we wished, we could compose poetry just 
as deceitful [as that which we have just heard]”, and 
promptly improvised nine verses taking as their theme 
the ghazal , using the same metre and the same rhyme. 
However, the majority of biographers stress the asceti¬ 
cism and unworldliness of al-Turtushi, “whose asceti¬ 
cism, in the words of al-Himyarl ( al-Rawd al-mhar , 125), 
was more important to him than his knowledge”. 
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Sa‘Td, Mughrib, ii, 424; Himyarl, al-Rawd al-miHar, 
Cairo 1937, 124-5; MarrakushI, Mu c ffib, 178-9; al- 
‘Imad al-Isfahanl, Khanda , Tunis 1971, ii, 290-2; Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat , iv, 62-4; Ibn Khaldun, Mukad¬ 
dima :, Beirut 1960, 66, 274, 491-2; Makkarl, Nafh 
al-tib , ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 85-90; Sarkis, 1239; Brockel- 
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(A. Ben Abdesselem) 

TURUNDJAN (a.), more commonly Badrundfubuya ; 
Balm, Melissa officinalis L., of the Labiatae, the Lemon 
balm or bee plant, its synonyms being badhrun- 
dfubuya , turudjan , habak al-turundj_ani, hashishat al-nahl 
(Ghaleb, i, 201). It is about 2 ft high, with small 
white flowers; its leaves have a characteristic lemon 
scent. It has been cultivated since Antiquity, was known 
in Spain in the 10th century A.D., and was possibly 
introduced further north by Benedictine monks (Four¬ 
nier, 499). 

Concerning its medicinal uses, al-Tabari calls it 
gentle, good for palpitations when drunk or sniffed, 
and according to Ibn al-Baytar, it is malissufulun , or 
malissujan , rayhan al-turund^an , badhrundjuya or badhrun- 
buya ( Tafslr , 247). This is a Persian name meaning 
“lemon-scented”, he says. It is a cordial, and good 
for stings and bites, whether drunk in sharab or used 
as a bandage. The leaves, chewed, are good for the 
teeth ( Qjami c , i, 74-5). According to Ibn Slna, it is 
hot and dry in the second degree, recommended for 
the heart and stomach and to relieve palpitations (Kanun y 
ii, 272). 

Its many gentle qualities ensured continuity of use. 
Culpeper (1616-54) recommends it externally and inter¬ 
nally, and quotes “the Arabian physicians” Serapion 
and Avicenna: for the heart, and to promote good 
spirits, help digestion, and expel melancholy vapours 
{Herbal, 36-7). Much later, P. Fournier also quotes 
these two, and mentions both Melissa itself and “1’Eau 
de Melisse” as still “remedes populaires d’un renom 
universel” (500). It is today a popular garden herb, 
mosdy used in infusions and cold drinks. 

Bibliography. ‘All b. Sahl al-Tabari, Fir daws al- 
hikma , ed. M.Z. Siddiqi, Berlin 1928; Ibn al-Baytar, 
al-Didmi c li-mufradat al-adwiya wa ’l-agpdhiya , Cairo 
1874; idem, Tafslr Kitab Diyaskuridus, ed. Ibrahim 
Ben Mrad, Beirut 1990; Ibn Slna, al-Kanun fi 7- 
tibb, Dar Sadir, Beirut n.d.; Culpeper’s complete herbal , 
frequently publ. London n.d.; H.C.D. de Wit, Plants 
of the world. The higher plants , ii, London 1966; 
P. Fournier, Le Livre des plantes medicinales el venmeuses 
de France , ii, Paris 1948; E. Ghaleb, Dictionnaire des 
sciences de la nature, i, Beirut 1965. 

(Penelope C. Johnstone) 

JUS, a di strict in Khurasan, original Persian 
form Tos (also thus in the later 8th century Armenian 
geography, see Markwart-Messina, A catalogue of the pro¬ 
vincial capitals of Eranshahr, Rome 1931, 11, 47), which 
played a notable part in the medieval Islamic period 
of Persia’s Islamic history. 
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1. History. 

In early Islamic times, Tus was the name of a dis¬ 
trict containing several towns. The town of Nawkan 
flourished down to the end of the 3rd/9th century. 
The form Nawkan < Nokan is confirmed by the pre¬ 
sent name of the Mashhad quarter Nawghan (where 
the diphthong aw corresponds to the old waw-i madfhul, 

i.e. d). At a later date, the other town Tabaran became 
more important and was considerably extended so 
that the original Tabaran seems to have become one 
of the suburbs of the new town which then became 
generally known as Tus. The name Mashhad [gw.], 
at first a simple sanctuary in the village of Sanabad, 
is already mentioned in al-MukaddasI. Mashhad first 
of all encroached upon the adjoining town of Nawkan, 
the name of which disappears ca. 1330. In 791/1389 
Tus was destroyed and never rebuilt. The waters 
which supplied it were diverted to Mashhad. Under 
the Safawids this, the sacred city of the Shi c Is, became 
the capital of the old district of Tus (the valley of the 
Kashaf-rud) and of all Khurasan. 

Situation. Two ranges of mountains stretch along 
the north of Khurasan. The one (Kopet Dagh, etc.) 
rises in the north of Khurasan and runs through 
Transcaspiana. The other (which is a continuation of 
the Alburz) is parallel to it in the south. To the south 
of Kucan, the two approach one another, and this 
narrowing forms the watershed. By the corridor which 
opens towards the northwest the Atrak descends to 
the Caspian. Through the plain in the southeast runs 
the river Kashaf Rud “Tortoise river”, a left-bank 
tributary of the Harl Rud (river of Harat). The dis¬ 
trict of Tus lies on the upper part of it. The outer 
spurs of the southern range (Binalud-kuh, with peaks 
of some 850 km/2,800 feet) separate it from Nlshapur, 
and the river’s waters lose themselves to the south in 
the central desert. 

The toponymy of the region suggest ancient, even 
pre-Iranian origins. The name of the settlement 
Tabaran preserves the name of the Tapyroi or Topeiroi 
of Arrian, Anabasis, III. 8.4 and 11.4, and that of Tos 
apparently preserves that of Sousia, the first city of the 
province of Areia reached by Alexander in his east¬ 
wards march, cf. Arrian, III. 25.1 (Markwart-Messina, 
op. cit., 47-8). In the Shdh-nama , Tos-i Nodharan is 
represented as the hereditary commander-in-chief 
(spahbadh) of the forces of Iran during the reigns of 
Kay Kawus and Kay Khusraw. 

We have very little information about Tos in the 
Sasanid period, but in the acts of the Nestorian Church 
for 497 there is first mentioned a bishop of Tos and 
Abarshahr (= Nlshapur [#. 0 .]), indicating a significant 
Christian community there (I. Guidi, Oslsyrische Bischofe , 
in 2JAMG, xliii [1888], 410). 

The Arab conquest. According to a story given 
by al-Baladhuri, Futuh , 334, ca. 29/649 the marzban 
of Tus wrote simultaneously to the governors of Kufa 
and Basra, inviting them to Khurasan, on condition 
that the conqueror should put him in possession of 
this province. Khurasan was conquered under ‘Uthman 
(in 29-31/649-61) by the governor of Basra, c Abd Allah 
b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz. The marzban of Nlshapur, after 
some resistance, agreed to pay a tribute (waztfa) of 
1,000,000 dirhams (another version, 7,000,000 dirhams) 
while the marzban of Tus (Knaztk; read Kanarang) 
appeared before ‘Abd Allah and made peace by pay¬ 
ing 600,000 dirhams (al-Baladhuri, 405). One would 
think that the two marzbam were different individuals, 
and al-Ya c kubr, Buldan, 296, tr. Wiet, 114 also speaks 
of a letter from the malik of Tus and of ‘Abd Allah’s 
reply which the descendants (? walad) of the malik 


still preserved in his time. According to al-Tabari, i, 
2886, however, when ‘Abd Allah had established him¬ 
self in Nlshapur, the other half of the province, i.e. 
Nasa and Tus, remained in the hands of the Kanare, 
with whom c Abd Allah had to make peace in order 
to be able to go on to Marw. As Marquart has shown, 
the title Kanarang (or Kanare, in Greek Xavapayyrii;, 
cf. Procopius, De bello persico, i, chs. 5, 7, 21, 23) was 
that of the hereditary governors of all the province 
of Abarshahr (Nlshapur, Tus, Nasa and Abiward) 
probably descended from a p re-Sasanid dynasty (cf. 
Marquart, Erdnsa.hr , 75; Christensen, Umpire des Sasa- 
nides 2 , 108 n.). The intrigues to which al-Baladhuri and 
al-Ya c kubf allude and which were to facilitate the con¬ 
quest may have originated with some member of 
the family of the Kanarang, a rival of the lord of 
Nishapur. 

In the period of Arab rule Tus played no inde¬ 
pendent part, but its name is often mentioned in the 
records of civil wars. Under the Umayyad ‘Abd al- 
Malik (65-86/685-705), the citadel of Tus was occu¬ 
pied by a body of the Banu Tamim (al-Baladhuri, 
415), who still held control in 125 (al-Tabari, ii, 1771). 
In 130/747-8, Kahtaba [#.».], the lieutenant of Abu 
Muslim, inflicted a decisive defeat on the Umayyad 
governor Nasr b. Sayyar [^.y.] near Tus (al-Tabari, 

ii, 2000; Ibn al-Athir, v, 282, 292, 295). In 184/800 
a certain Abu ’1-Khasib of Nasa rebelled in Khurasan 
and for a time seized Tus, Nishapur, etc. On 3 
Djumada II 193/24 March 809, Harun al-Rashid, who 
was operating in Khurasan against the rebel Rafi‘ 
b. Layth b. Nasr b. Sayyar, died at Tus (al-Tabari, 

iii, 733). On 1 Safar 203/8 August 818 the ‘Alid ‘All 
b. Musa al-Rida died in the village of Sanabad of 
Tus. According to Ibn al-Athir, vi, 203, al-Ma’mun 
prayed to God for the deceased and interred him 
near the tomb of his father (“in the garden of Humayd 
b. Kahtaba”, following Abu Dulaf Mis'ar b. Muhalhil 
quoted by Yakut). Sanabad is the modern Mashhad. 
The tomb of Harun al-Rashid, now completely dis¬ 
appeared, was beside that of the Imam ‘All for, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Battuta, iii, 79, tr. Gibb, iii, 583, the c Alid 
pilgrims who visited the latter used to kick the tomb 
of Harun (which, however, was still kept in good 
order in the 8th/14th century). 

According to al-Idrisi, Mukan (read Nawkan) was 
the capital of the Tahirids, but “after the siege” the 
capital was moved to Nlshapur (between 213/828 and 
230/844-5; see tahirids). The historical sources state 
that in 265/878 Tus was destroyed ( ukhribat ), evidently 
as a result of the rebellion of Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Khudjistam, an old retainer of Muhammad b. Tahir 
who had seized Nlshapur in 262/875-6 (ibid., iii, 1931; 
Ibn al-Athir, vii, 227; cf. Defremery, Memoire... sur 
Ahmad, fib d’Abd Allah, in JA [1845], 345-62). Al- 
Ya'kubi (278/891) still mentions Nawkan as the prin¬ 
cipal town of Tus. In 283/896 the Saflarid ‘Amr b. 
al-Layth [g.v.] reported to the caliph that his men 
had defeated near Tus the Amir Rafi‘ b. Harthama 
who had been asserting his independence in Khurasan 
from 271/884 (al-Tabari, iii, 2160; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 
334). 

The Samanids. In 309/921-2 Layll b. Nu‘man, 
one of the generals of the c Alid da ( i al-Hasan b. Kasim, 
came to Nlshapur and had the khutba read there in 
the name of his chief. By orders of the Samanid Nuh 
I, Hammuya b. ‘All left Bukhara against Layll. He 
was at first defeated near Tus, but Layll later lost his 
life (Ibn al-Adnr, viii, 91). In 336/947, the governor 
of Tus and its dependencies Abu Mansur Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Razzak rebelled against Nuh b. Nasr. The 
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latter sent Mansur b. Karatigin to Khurasan. Muham¬ 
mad went from Nlshapur to Ustuwa (= Kucan). His 
brother Raff was besieged in the fort of Sumaylan 
and later in the fort of Darak (3 farsakhs from 
Sumaylan). Sumaylan was dismantled, but Raff suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining what was left at Darak. Lastly, 
in 339/950-1, Muhammad b. £ Abd al-Razzak, being 
pardoned by Nuh returned to Tus (Ibn al-Athfr, viii, 
353, 361). The personality of Abu Mansur is particu¬ 
larly interesting on account of his friendship with 
FirdawsI (cf. Shah-nama , ed. Mohl, i, 20, ed. Vullers, 
i, 10-11). Abu Mansur beautified the Friday mosque 
of the town of Tabaran, which henceforth was the 
first in Tus (al-MukaddasI, 319). In 349/960 Abu Man¬ 
sur was appointed sipahsdlar , but immediately dis¬ 
missed in favour of Alptigin The latter settled 

in Nlshapur, and Abu Mansur retired to his fief of 
Tus. In 350/961, after the accession of the Samanid 
Mansur, Alptigin fell into disgrace. Abu Mansur, who 
had sent troops from Tabaran and Nawkan towards 
Caha (on the road from Nlshapur to Marw; cf. Nizami 
‘Arudl, Cahar makala , ed. Browne, 51), did not suc¬ 
ceed in stopping Alptigin. Fearing the wrath of his 
master, Abu Mansur rebelled and was ultimately poi¬ 
soned (Gardlzl, ^ayn al-afchbdr , ed. Nazim, Berlin 1928, 
41-4). 

The geographers of the 4th/10th century place the 
district of Tus on the Nlshapur-Sarakhs road (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 24; Kudama, 201), Al-Ya c kubl, Buldan , 
277, tr. 83, states that Nawkan was the largest town 
there and that the local people were mainly Persian 
but with some Arabs of Tayyi* and other tribes. This 
same author says that the land-tax of the district was 
included in that of Nlshapur, though Ibn Khurra¬ 
dadhbih estimated it separately at 740,860 dirhams. 
The Hudud al J dlam , tr. Minorsky, 103, comm. 376, 
enumerates five settlements in the Tus district and 
mentions the turquoise, copper, lead and antimony 
found in the nearby hills. 

Al-MukaddasI, author of the most complete descrip¬ 
tion of Khurasan, emphasises the subordinate char¬ 
acter of Tus. “If some have said that Nlshapur has 
eclipsed Tus, one would reply that Tus has never been 
a large town to be eclipsed.” Al-MukaddasI repeats 
several times that Tus, like Nasa and Ablward, is only 
a khizana (“granary, depot”) of the kura of Nlshapur (50, 
295, 300, 301 n. b). Among the towns of the district 
of Tus, he mentions al-Tabaran, al-Nawkan, al-Radkan, 
Djnabd, Usturkan, Trughbdh (the last three are uncer¬ 
tain). The largest of these at this time was al-Tabaran 
(375/985). It had a citadel and from the distance 
resembled Medina. Al-MukaddasI mentions its busy 
market in which there was the cathedral mosque 
which Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Razzak had embel¬ 
lished (zakhrafd). The water ran in shallow subterranean 
canals; fruits and firewood were abundant and the 
prices of merchandise moderate. In spite of all this, 
al-Tabaran was a wretched little town (bulayda) the 
outskirts of which were in ruins, the water bad and 
the climate cold. The inhabitants professed the ShaftT 
law school and were capable of being very trouble¬ 
some in times of turmoil. Tus produced stone cook¬ 
ing vessels ( biram, sing, burma ), mats and wheat, as 
well as striped materials and tikak (trouser cords) of 
good quality. Al-Nawkan was below al-Tabaran ( duna , 
perhaps “lower down the river”). In Mashhad there 
was a citadel with houses and a market; the mosque 
built on the tomb by ‘Amid al-Dawla Fa’ik was the 
best in Khurasan (ibid., 319, 323, 324-5, 333). 

The Ghaznawids. In 385/995, when Mahmud 
b. Sebuktigin [q.vi\ was installed in Nlshapur by the 


Samanid Nuh II, Abu 'All Slmdjurl and Fa’ik (a for¬ 
mer Samanid general, builder of the mosque of 
Mashhad; cf. al-MukaddasT, 333), refugees in Dj urdjan. 
attempted to reconquer Khurasan, but Sebuktigin 
defeated them near the village of Andarakh (?) of Tus 
(Gardlzl, 56; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 75; Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion , 262). In 389/999, Mahmud 
sought to reassert his rights over Khurasan. His rival 
Begtuzun was driven from Tus and in his stead 
Mahmud appointed his chief amir Arslan Dj adhib. 
who is still mentioned as lord of Tus in 401/1010- 
11 and 420/1029 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 103, 155, 267). 
In 397/1006-7, however, the Kara-Khanids of Tran- 
soxiana sent an expedition which took Tus and Nlsha¬ 
pur; but the tables were soon turned when Mahmud 
returned from India (Barthold, Turkestan , 272). Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 283, without giving a date, records that 
Mahmud as a result of a dream rebuilt the sepul¬ 
chral building of Tus (i.e. Mashhad) which his father 
Sebuktigin had destroyed, and prevented the People 
of Tus (i.e. the Shaft'Is ?) from harassing the pilgrims 
CAlids). 

The Saldjuks. In 421/1030 the Saldjuks, making 
short shrift of the attempts at conciliation made by 
the Ghaznawid Mas'ud, penetrated into Balldi, Nlsha¬ 
pur, Tus and Djurdjan. In 425/1034 their strength 
increased, which had repercussions on the situation 
generally. Turbulent elements gathered round the 
people of Tus, who declared war on Nlshapur. The 
governor of this town fled, but the amir of Kirman, 
who was on his way to Mas'ud, arrived with 300 horse¬ 
men. The people of Nlshapur defeated those of Tus 
and Ablward. The amir of Kirman massacred 20,000 
people of Tus. He crucified them on trees and along 
the roads. The landlords of the villages (ztfama 3 kura 
Tus) had to give hostages. 

In 428/1036-7 Mas'ud’s commander-in-chief ( su- 
ba^hi), defeated by the Saldjuks near Sarakhs, was dri¬ 
ven back to Tus. In 430/1038-9 Khurasan became 
the arena of the struggle between Mas'ud and the 
Saldjuk Toghril. The latter from Ustuwa (Ku£an) took 
refuge in “the inaccessible mountains and difficult 
passes” of Tus. Since from there Toghril went to 
Ablward, the reference is probably to the district of 
Kalat. Some people of Tus who had been intriguing 
with Toghril entrenched themselves on an inaccessible 
summit, but in spite of the winter these positions were 
taken by Mas'ud, who personally directed the attack. 

In 465/1072 Malik-Shah conferred on Nizam al- 
Mulk a number of fiefs including Tus, the native city 
of the great vizier (Ibn al-Athir, x, 54). Nizam al- 
Mulk is said to have built there two Friday mosques, 
one at Tus and the other at Nawkan. 

In 510/1116 a disputation at Tus on ‘Ashura 5 day 
(10 Muharram) between an c AlawI and the Sunni reli¬ 
gious scholars ended in great riots. The Sunni inhab¬ 
itants laid siege to Mashhad and did great damage 
there. To protect Mashhad against such attacks again, 
a wall was built around the town in 515/1121 (ibid., 
x, 366). In 548/1153 the Ghuzz, having captured 
Sultan Sandjar, invaded Tus, this “mine of learned 
and pious men”, slew the men, carried off the women 
and destroyed the mosques. Of all the wilayat of Tus, 
only the place { balad) where the Imam c AlI was buried 
was uninjured. Ibn al-Athir gives a list of individuals 
of note slain on this occasion. 

The family of al-Mu^ayyid. In 548/1153 a 
slave of Sultan Sandjar, Ay-Aba al-Mu’ayyid, carved 
out for himself a small principality including Nlshapur, 
Tus, Nasa, Damghan, etc. Sandjar’s successor, his 
nephew Mahmud b. Muhammad the Kara-Khanid, 
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had to be content with the payment of tribute by 
Mu’ayyid. In 552/1157 Mu’ayyid’s rival Aytak dev¬ 
astated Tus and its townships, after which the district 
was left waste {ibid. , xi, 150). In 553/1158 the Ghuzz, 
having defeated Mu’ayyid near Marw, pursued him 
and sacked Tus. In the same period, a quarrel broke 
out in Khurasan between the leader of the ShafiTs. 
al-Mu’ayyid b. Husayn, and the c Alawids. The peo¬ 
ple of Tus, Isfarayin and Djuwavn supported this other 
al-Mu’ayyid, but the ShafiTs were vanquished. These 
internecine struggles brought about fresh devastation 
(ibid., xi, 155). In 555/1160, al-Mu’ayyid Ay-Aba, after 
a quarrel, had a reconciliation with Mahmud, and as 
soon as he was re-established in his post began to 
harass the 'AlawFs. In 556/1161, his suzerain Mahmud, 
who was dependent on the Ghuzz, quarrelled with 
them. The Ghuzz sacked Tus violently (nahb an fahish an ), 
including Mashhad, but did not touch the sanctuary. 
In 557/1161 Mu’ayyid blinded Sultan Mahmud and 
had the khutba said in his own name (ibid., xi, 180; 
Barthold, op. cit. , 335). He laid siege to the fortress 
of Waskarah-Khuv (?) which belonged to Tus, where 
a certain Abu Bakr Djandar had installed himself. 
Mu’ayyid took the fortress and Karastan (?) also. In 
558/1163, Mu’ayyid recognised the suzerainty of the 
Saldjuk sultan Arslan b. Toghril. Ibn al-Athlr gives 
a list of his lands, which included Kumis, NFshapur 
and Tus and extended from Nasa to Tabas-Knklr (?). 
In 568/1172-3 Mu’ayyid, who had taken the side of 
the Kh w arazmshah Sultan Shah Mahmud, was taken 
and executed by the latter’s brother Tekish. Under 
Toghan Shah, son and successor of Mu’ayyid, his 
slave Kara-Kush in 568/1172-3 took Tus and Zam 
(= Djam; cf. Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 248). According to an¬ 
other source used by Ibn al-AthFr, xi, 253, the Kh vv a- 
razmshah Tekish (in 568?), before his final struggle 
with Mu’ayyid, advanced as far as Tus. 

The Kh w arazmshahs and the Ghurids. In 
594/1198 Tekish, who had risen against the Ghurids 
with the help of the Kara-Khitav. went by Tus to 
Harat. In 597/1200-1 the Ghurid Ghivath al-DFn 
seized the lands of the Kh"arazmshah in Khurasan. 
Tus surrendered after a siege of three days and was 
sacked (DjuwaynF, Tarikh-i Djahdn-gushay, ii, 48). 

The Mongols. At the beginning of RabF £ II 617/ 
May 1220, the generals of Cingiz Khan Yeme (Djebe) 
and Siibetey pursuing the Khwarazmshah came to 
Nlshapur. Siibetey left for Djam and Tus. The eastern 
township of “Tus-Nawkan” submitted but the inhab¬ 
itants of the town (i.e. Tus-Tabaran) did not give a 
satisfactory reply and Siibetey ordered a great mas¬ 
sacre (katl-i ba-ijrat) in the town and vicinity (DjuwaynF, 
i, 114-15). After the two generals had gone, the peo¬ 
ple were able to breath again (ibid., 117). The chief 
of the militia of Tus ( hashariyan ) was bold enough to 
kill the Mongol shihna, but the Mongol general 
Kishtimur, hastening from Ustuwa (= Kucan) arrested 
the culprit and began to dismantle the fortifications. 
In the meanwhile, the advance guards of the army of 
Toluy, son of Cingiz-Khan. had arrived in Khurasan. 
The last forts of Tus were occupied. Nawkan (and 
Kar ?) resisted vigorously; but Nawkan was taken on 
28 RabF £ II 617. In the spring of 618/1221, Toluy 
himself arrived from Marw. At one stroke the army 
occupied all places in the district of Tus and the last 
remnants of the population were put to death (ibid ., 
i, 136-8). The citadel of Tus was occupied by an 
adventurer, Tadj al-Dm FanzanaT, who submitted to 
Kiilbulat (?), who was sent by the Mongol governor 
of Khurasan KhamFdbur (DjuwaynF, ii, 220). In 
637/1239 the Uyghur Buddhist Kiirkiiz (“the Long”) 


was appointed to Khurasan and made Tus his head¬ 
quarters. In all the town (the old Tabaran) there were 
only 50 houses still inhabited. Kiirkiiz began to build 
government offices ( c imarat). “Contrary to the Mongol 
custom”, he built a solid treasury (khizana) in the cen¬ 
tre of the citadel (hisar). The town began to recover 
rapidly, and the prices of municipal plots went up a 
hundredfold in a week ( Dj uwaynF, ii, 238, 240). 

Kiirkiiz was succeeded by the famous Oyrat amir 
Ar gh un. On returning from his journey to the ordu 
in 643/1245-6, he saw that the Mansuriyya palace 
and the forts (kusur) were completely in ruins, and 
gave orders to rebuild them (ibid., ii, 245, 247). 
Confirmed in office by Mongke (649/1251-2), Ar gh un 
entrusted the government of NFshapur and Tus to 
Malik Nasir al-DFn c AlF (ibid., ii, 255). Arghun then 
entered the service of Hiilegii, and in the reign of 
Abaka died in 673/1275 at Radkan of Tus (RashFd 
al-DFn, ed. Blochet, 559). The place of death of Arghun 
suggests that his own estates were in the district. 

Christians in Tus. Traces of Christianity must 
have survived in Tus from the Sasanid period (see 
above). In the biography of Shaykh Abu Sa £ Fd (967- 
1049), the Asrar al-tawhid, ed. 2ukovski, 70, we have 
a curious story of his meeting with the child who was 
later to become Nizam al-Mulk (born in 408/1017- 
18) at Tus (» Tabaran) “at the beginning of the street 
of the Christians” (bar sar-i kuy-i tarsayan). In the Mongol 
period, the Christians enjoyed greater freedom. When 
in 1278 the future patriarch Yahballaha III was on 
his way from Mongolia to Jerusalem, he went to the 
monastery of Mar Sehyon “near the town of Tus” 
and there received the blessing of the bishop and of 
the monks. In the year 1590 of the Greeks (= 1279) 
the bishop of Tus, Simeon, was ordained metropoli¬ 
tan of China (Bar Hebraeus, Chron. eccl. , ii, 449). 

The geographers and travellers of the 7th- 
8th/1 3th-14th centuries. Yakut, iii, 560, gives 
few details about Tus and only reproduces the fables 
of Abu Dulaf about a powerful stronghold on the 
road between Tus and NFshapur built by a king of 
the South Arabian Tubba £ s. Under Tabaran (iii, 486) 
and Nawkan (iv, 824) Yakut says, “Tus consists of 
two towns of which the larger is Tabaran”. At Nawkan 
Yakut mentions the manufacture of pots and caul¬ 
drons of stone (cf. L e A, xiv, 311 on the stone pots 
which the pilgrims bring from Mashhad). 

According to Ibn Battuta, iii, 77-8, tr. Gibb, iii, 
582 Tus (= Tabaran), which he reached from Djam. 
was one of the largest towns in Khurasan. From Tus 
he went to Mashhad, which at this time must have 
encroached upon Nawkan for of the latter the trav¬ 
eller says nothing and from this time the name dis¬ 
appears completely. 

The Djun-Ghurban. These rulers were the direct 
descendants of Nawruz b. Ar gh un. Their name, which 
was probably that of one of the sections of the Mongol 
tribe of Oyrat ( *dzunghurban = “the three [detach¬ 
ments] of the left [wing]”), was later given a Persian 
dress as Djankurban (“those who sacrifice their souls”). 
After the extinction of the Il-Khanid Mongol dynasty 
of Persia, the son of Nawruz, called Ar gh un Shah, 
won for himself a kingdom in Khurasan which, accord¬ 
ing to Hafiz Abru (quoted in Barthold, An historical 
geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 103), included Tus, 
Kucan, Kalat, AbFward, Nasa and Marw. Dawlat- 
Shah (Bombay 1887, 121) calls Ar gh un Shah e< padshah 
of Nlshapur and Tus” but in 738/1337-8 NFshapur 
was taken from him by the Sarbadar Mas £ ud. Ar gh un 
Shah played a considerable part in the election of 
Togha Temur [g.v.]. After the latter’s death (754/1353), 
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his possessions were divided among the Sarbadars, 
the Karts and Argilun Shah, but the Sarbadar KarabF 
at some time took Tus from Arghun Shah [see 
SARBADARIDS]. 

The successors of Arghun Shah were his sons 
Muhammad Beg and ‘Alt Beg. When at the begin¬ 
ning of 783/1381 Timur came to Tus, 'Air Beg went 
to pay homage to him, but in the winter of 1381 
he shut himself up in the fortress of Kalat. After 
many vicissitudes, 'Alt Beg surrendered to Shaykh ‘Alt 
Bahadur in 784/1382. As a reward, Timur gave the 
latter Radkan. ‘Alf Beg was deported to Andidjan 
and executed there towards the end of the year. 
Others of the Djun-GhurbanFs were exiled to Tashkent 
(Sharaf al-Din YazdF, gafar-nama, i, 324, 335, 351, 
385). But in 791/1389 a rising took place in Khura¬ 
san which was joined by the Sarbadars, HadjdjF Beg 
(younger brother of 'Alf Beg), and the troops of Kalat 
and Tus. The £'afar-mma briefly records the suppres¬ 
sion of the rising by Miran-Shah (i, 468-9). A much 
more detailed account is quoted by Sant' al-Dawla, 
Matin' al-shams, i, 208-9. Timur is said himself to have 
appointed HadjdjF Beg to Tus (in 789/1388?), where 
he amassed great wealth. The rumours of Tokhtamish’s 
successes turned HadjdjF Beg’s head, and he stopped 
the khutba for TFmur and proclaimed his desire for 
independence. He fought for several months with the 
amir Ak Buka, who remained faithful to TFmur. On 
the arrival of MFran Shah, HadjdjF Beg fled but was 
captured and put to death. The town was taken in 
Radjab 791/July 1389; 10,000 men were killed and 
towers of skulls ( manara) erected at the gate of the 
city. “No trace was left of Tus.” In 807/1404-5 again, 
TFmur had executed near ‘Ishkabad (Ashkhabad) the 
Djun-GhurbanFs Ak Buka and Kara Buka, who had 
been plotting in his absence (gafar-mma , ii, 592). At 
the present day, the country north of Mashhad (from 
Colay-lthana to Kal'a-yi-Yusuf Khan which is 4 far- 
sakhs north of Kuian) is called the encampment (yurt) 
of the DjunF-Gh urban! tribe (SanF' al-Dawla, op. cit ., 
i, 158). 

The end of Tus. Tus (i.e. Tabaran) was never 
able to recover from the events of 791/1389. It is 
true that Shahruldi after his accession to the throne 
of Khurasan in 807/1404-5 sent to Tus the amir 
Sayyid Kh’Tidja with orders to rebuild the town. In 
809/1406-7, Tus, Kucan, Kalat, etc., were given to 
prince Ulu gh Beg. In the period of the decline of 
Tfmur’s line, some members of it exercised more or 
less independent power at Tus: in 862/1458 Mfrza 
Shah Mahmud and in 905/1494-1500 MFrza Muham¬ 
mad Husayn (son of Sultan Husayn Baykara). 

In 918/1512 ‘Ubayd Allah Khan Ozbeg, having 
raised the siege of Harat, came to Tus and Isfarayin, 
but after some months evacuated Khurasan on the 
approach of Shah Isma'Fl. In 927/1521 the Habib al- 
siyar mentions a governor “of Tus and Mashhad”. 
lOianikov found at Tus a funerary inscription of a 
shah-zdda IbrahFm dated 983. The argument of the 
same traveller from the fact that the name Tus does 
not disappear from Persian astrolabes till the 12th 
century A.H. is by no means conclusive; the tenacious¬ 
ness of geographical memories is well known. AmFn 
Ahmad RazF in his Haft iklim no longer mentions Tus; 
in speaking of Mashhad he says “this wilayat was at 
one time called Tus”. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, Zayn al-'Abidfn ShFrwanF. Bustan al-siyaha, 
Tehran 1315/1897-8, 354, says: “This was a well- 
known town in Khurasan. Destiny has so destroyed 
it that all that remains is a village of 30 houses.” 

Two causes have contributed to the disappearance 


of Tabaran-Tus: the weakness of its geographical 
situation in the plain, open to every invader, and the 
popularity of Mashhad which is protected by the re¬ 
nown and sanctity of its sanctuary, and attracts crowds 
of pilgrims. The Indian traveller 'Abd al-KarFm, who 
visited Mashhad with Nadir Shah in 1153/1741, rightly 
observed that the splendour of this town caused the 
ruin of Tus (tr. Langles, Paris 1797, 74). 

Bibliography. In addition to references given in 
the article, see for the older travellers, etc., the EP 
art. and also SanF' al-Dawla, Matla‘ al-shams , Tehran 
1301/1884, i, 179-275 (on the history, the monu¬ 
ments and the famous sons of Tus); Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 388-91; Barthold, An 
historical geography of Iran, 102-5. 

(V. Minorsky*) 

2. Monuments. 

The surface remains of the urban site and surviv¬ 
ing buildings were noted by Western travellers in Per¬ 
sia from the time of J.B. Fraser (1821-2) and were 
subsequently described by SanF' al-Dawla (see Bibl. to 
1. above) and by such visitors as O’Donovan, Curzon, 
Yate, Zukovski and Williams Jackson, with the Haru- 
niyya (see below) described in detail by Diez together 
with a plan and sectional drawing. 

The surface remains of Tus include the mud-brick 
city walls, forming an irregular circle enclosing an 
area some 1 km/two-thirds of a mile across, with re¬ 
mains of over 100 towers and nine gates. On the north 
side of this area is the arg or citadel, a square fortress 
each side of which is some 180 m/600 feet long with 
twelve towers and a protective ditch. Within this arg, 
on an artificial mound, is an oblong-shaped fort with 
nine towers. 

The site of the poet FirdawsF’s [y.r.] tomb has tra¬ 
ditionally been located at Tus, shown within the town's 
ruins near the northeastern part of the wall. NizamF 
‘Arudf Samarkand!, Cahar makala, ed. Browne, 51, vis¬ 
ited it in 510/1116-17 and located it in a garden 
which had belonged to FirdawsF “inside” ( darun ) the 
Rizan Gate. Hamd Allah Mustawft, Nuzha, ed. Le 
Strange, 151, tr. 149, located the tomb on the kibli, 
i.e. southwestern side of Tus. It is still a popular resort 
of Persians, now with a modern mausoleum con¬ 
structed in the PahlavF period at the expense of a 
Zoroastrian deputy to the Tehran Majlis, Arbab Kay 
Khusraw. 

In the midst of the ruins stands the building pop¬ 
ularly known as the HarFiniyya, since local people 
consider it to be the mausoleum of Harun al-RashFd 
\q.vt\ (though Ibn Battuta, Rib la, iii, 79, tr. Gibb and 
Beckingham, iii, 583, noted that the caliph’s tomb 
was actually in the shrine of Mashhad al-Rida [see 
mashhad. i], where ShF'F pilgrims could conveniently 
kick and curse it). First studied by Diez, it is a rec¬ 
tangular structure with vaulted portal, square dome 
chamber (probably once double), a dome of fired brick 
and three auxiliary rooms. There is stucco decoration 
but no surviving dated or named inscription. It was 
once considered to stem from the 8th/14th century, 
but a mid-6th/12th century date for its construction 
now seems more probable, on the comparative evi¬ 
dence of other Central Asian and Khurasanian mau- 
solea, e.g. that of Sandjar at Marw. Whether the 
tomb marked is that of the Imam Abu Hamid al- 
GhazalF [j.tc] (a tomb of his at Tus, outside Tabaran, 
is mentioned by Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 49, and 
Ibn Battuta, iii, 77, tr. 582) is undetermined. 

Bibliography. J.B. Fraser, Narrative of a journey 
into Khorasan in the years 1821 and 1822, London 
1825, 517-20; E. O’Donovan, The Mem oasis, London 
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1882, ii, 15-16; V.A. Zukovski, Mogila Firdausi, in 
ZVOIRAO , vi (1892), 308-14; G.N. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, 174; G.E. Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh and London 1900, 
316; A.V. Williams Jackson, From Constantinople to 
the home of Omar Khayyam, New York 1911, 266-96; 
E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler , i, Vienna 1918, 
55-62, figs. 25-6, pis. 19-20; Pope, Survey of Persian 
art, 1072-4, figs. 383-5, pi. 380; D.N. Wilber, The 
architecture of Islamic Iran. The II Khanid period , New 
York 1955, 145-6; D. Hill and O. Grabar, Islamic 
architecture and its decoration , A.D. 800-1500 , London 
1964, 65; Grabar, The earliest Islamic commemorative 
structures. Notes and documents , in Ars Orientalis , vi (1966), 
38; Nasratollah Mechkati, Monuments et sites histo- 
riques de PIran, Tehran n.d. \ca. 1968], 95; Sylvia A. 
Matheson, Persia , an archaeological guide, London 1972, 
203. _ (C.E. Bosworth) 

TUSAN, a village in the oasis of Marw in 
Khurasan, according to al-Sam'am, Ansab , ed. Hay- 
darabad, ix, 94-5 (who names various c ulama* from it; 
cf. also Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 49), two farsakhs 
from the chef-lieu Marw al-Shahidjan \q.v.]. Its chief 
fame is that, at the time of the ‘Abbasid Revolution, 
in 130/747-8, the Umayyad governor of Khurasan. 
Nasr b. Sayyar [q.v.], threatened by the rising under 
Abu Muslim, appointed his commander Abu ’I-Dhavyal 
over Tusan; but the latter’s oppressive behaviour 
prompted Abu Muslim to send a force which defeated 
Abu ’1-Dhavyal (al-Tabari, ii, 1970; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. 
Beirut, v, 370). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ed.) 
al-TUSI, Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. ‘All Abu 
DjaTar. Imam! ShI c I scholar, b. Ramadan 385/ 
995 in Tus, d. 459 or 460/1066-7 in Nadjaf. 

After completing his preliminary studies, in 408/ 
1017 he left Khurasan, fundamentally ShafiT and to 
an increasing degree controlled by the Ghaznawid 
Mahmud, in favour of Ba gh dad, where the ShlT 
Buwayhids were dominant. There, he studied under 
leading Imam! masters including Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn 
Abl Djud, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Musa al-AhwazI, 
al-Ghadahrl, Ibn c Abdun, and, in particular, the 
powerful doyen of Imam! rationalists permeated by 
Mu'tazill dialectic, al-Shaykh al-Mufid [</.£.], of whom 
he quickly became, in spite of his youth, one of the 
favourite pupils (on the rationalist evolution of Ima- 
mism, see Amir Moezzi, 1992, 15-48). On the death of 
al-Mufid in 413/1022, his disciple al-Sharlf al-Murtada 
c Alam al-Huda [q.v.], who had also studied under the 
Mu c tazill c Abd al-Djabbar [q.v.], took over the leader¬ 
ship of the Imamis of the capital. Al-Tusi subsequently 
became his principal disciple. Eminent scholars and 
former pupils of al-Mufid, such as al-Nadjashl, al- 
Karadjakl or Abu Ya c la al-DjaTarf. were still living 
in Baghdad, but on the death of al-Murtada in 436/ 
1044 he was succeeded by al-Tusi. In fact, by this 
time he had already amassed an impressive biblio¬ 
graphy and had succeeded in gaining the support of 
numerous Buwayhids and of the caliph al-Ka’im (422- 
67/1031-75), who appointed him to the principal chair 
of theology, the most prestigious of the capital. Heir 
to a substantial proportion of the great ImamI libraries 
of the time, that of the dar al-ihn founded by Sabur 
b. Ardashlr (more than 100,000 works) and that of 
al-Murtada (almost 80,000 works), al-Tusf composed 
some fifty books and his house, in the ShTl quarter 
of Karkh [q.v.], became for a period of more than 
ten years the virtual intellectual centre of Imamism. 

Under the Buwayhids, numerous religious riots had 
caused bloodshed in the capital. In 447-8/1056-7, 


after the al-BasasIrl episode, the invasion of Ba gh dad 
by the Saldjuk Toghril and the end of the Buwayhids, 
the anti-ShlT coalition, led by Hanball traditionalists, 
sacked the quarters of Karkh and of Bab al-Tak. Al- 
Tusl’s home and library were burnt and he himself 
took refuge in Nadjaf. There he remained until his 
death, continuing to teach a limited circle of disci¬ 
ples, including his own son Abu C A1I al-Hasan who 
succeeded him. Also worthy of mention among his 
disciples were Sulayman al-Sahrashtl, al-Hasan b. al- 
Husayn b. Babawayh (nephew of Ibn Babawayh al- 
Saduk), Ishak b. Muhammad al-Kumml (grandson of 
al-Saduk), Shahrashub al-Mazandaranl (grandfather of 
the famous author of the Manakib) and also al-Fattal 
al-Nlsaburl. 

In his work, al-Tusi attempts to modify the radi¬ 
cally rationalist and pragmatic positions of al-Murtada 
(positions already present in embryonic form in the 
work of al-Mufid): rehabilitation of the first tradi- 
tionists, validity of traditions attested by a single author¬ 
ity so long as these are conveyed by reliable sources 
and conditional validity of traditions conveyed by 
transmitters professing “deviant” doctrines. In politics, 
serving an unlawful government (in this instance, the 
‘Abbasid caliphate) is in certain circumstances desir¬ 
able, and collaboration with a power claiming that 
its authority derives from the Hidden Imam (a clear 
reference to the Buwayhids) can be commendable, but 
neither the one nor the other is ever obligatory (as 
was apparently advocated by al-Murtada). At the same 
time, al-Tusi has constant recourse to reasoned argu¬ 
mentation based on idfihad and he begins to sketch 
the notion of the “general representation” ( al-niyaba 
aKamma) of the Hidden Imam entrusted to jurist- 
theologians who may, if the need arises, exercise the 
prerogatives traditionally reserved for the historical 
Imams. In completing and modifying the work of al- 
MufTd and of al-Murtada, al-Tusi succeeded in endow¬ 
ing ImamI law with a structure and a scope of activity 
practically independent of the figure of the Imam. 
Thus his work was to provide rationalist Imamism, 
known from the following century onw'ard as al-usuliyya, 
with solid intellectual bases, enabling it to experience 
a lengthy evolution which would lead ultimately to 
an ever-increasing assumption of power by ImamI 
mudjtahids in the economic, social and political fields. 
The immense and lasting influence of the work of al- 
TusI earned him the honorific nickname of Shaykh al- 
Td 3 ifa [al-Imamiyya] or simply al-Shaykh. 

In his Fihrist, al-Tusi gives a list of 43 of his own 
works; later he would have composed several more 
(TihranI, introd. to Tibyan). They are devoted to exe¬ 
gesis (3 titles), law (11), the foundations of law (2), 
hadith (3), ridj_al (3), theology and heresiography (16), 
prayers and ImamI piety (5), historiography (2), replies 
to the questions of disciples (3) [introd. by Wahz-zada 
to al-Djumal wa T c ukud ]. The following list is confined 
to the best known of these works (and the most widely 
available editions): al-Istibsar and Tahdhib al-ahkam, ed. 
al-Kharsan, Nadjaf, respectively 1375-6 and 1378-82, 
which form with the Kaft of al-Kulaynl (329/949-1) 
and the Kitab man la yahduruhu Tfakih of Ibn Babawayh 
al-Saduk (381/991), the Four Canonical Books ( al-kutub 
al-arbda) of Imam! hadith ; al-Tibydn fi tafsir al-Kudan 
(first great ImamI rationalist commentary; ed. ShawkI 
and “AmiH, Nadjaf 1376-83, 10 vols., with introd. 
by Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl); Fihrist kutub al-shfa (ed. 
Sprenger and c Abd al-Hakk, Calcutta 1848, repr. 
Mashhad 1972); Kitab al-Ghayba (on the occultation of 
the Twelfth Imam, ed. Nadjaf 1385); Ric^al (revised 
summary of al-Kashshl’s Ma c rifat al-ndkilin , Nadjaf 
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1381); al-Iktisad fima yata ( allak bi Ti'iikdd, Beirut 1406; 
al-Amdll , Nadjaf 1384; c Uddat al-usul, Nadjaf 1403 (these 
three last works concern hadith and dogma); al-Mabsut 
fi \l-fikh , ed. BihbudI, repr. Tehran 1387-8; al-Mhaya 
ji mudjarrad al-Jikh wa ’l-fatawa ., Beirut 1390; al-Qiumal 
wa T e ukiid Ji THbadat (with introd. and Persian tr. by 
Wa'iz-zada, Mashhad 1374; Misbah. al-mutaha^djid (in 
two versions— al-kabir and al-saghir —on Imam! piety, 
Tehran 1398; (the two works entitled Du c a 3 al-d^awshan 
al-kablr and al-d^awshan al-saghir , mentioned by Hida- 
yet Hosain in EI l , are not al-Tusfs and are proba¬ 
bly drawn from the Misbah of al-Kaffaml [9th/15th 
century]). 

Bibliography : Since the biographical dictionar¬ 
ies are compiled in alphabetical order, it will be 
sufficient to refer to these s.n. Tusi or Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan al-Tusi; see among others Ibn Shah- | 
rashub, Ma/alim al-ulamd\ Tehran 1934; c AmilI, 
A c yan al-$h?a, Damascus-Beirut 1935-63; ArdabilT, 
Qlami e al-ruwat , Kumm 1953; Hill!, Ridj_al, Nadjaf 
1961; Bahr al-'Ulum, al-Fawa/id al-rid^aliyya , Nadjaf 
n.d. Among the Sunni dictionaries, see e.g. Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisan al-mizdn , Zirikli, A { lam ; Katib CelebI, 
Ka$hf al-zunun; [Subki, Tabakat al-shaJiHyya , iii/51 
(al-Tusi is regarded here as a Shaft 1 T; one wonders 
whether this was a tactical dissimulation on his 
part, from the period when he was still living in 
lyturasan]). Among historiographical works, see sub 
anno 448 (flight of al-Tusi to Nadjaf) or 460 (year 
of his death), e.g. Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil; Ibn al-DjawzI, 
Muntagam; Ibn Kathlr, Biddy a; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadharat. See also Ibn al- 
Nadim, Fihrist, Tehran 1971, index, s.v.; al-Khatib. 
Ta’rikh Baghdad , ii, 184-217. 

Among modern studies, see the 102-page introd. 
by al-Tihranl to al-TusI’s Tibyan , in Tad-nama-yi 
Shaykh' al-Td } ifa . . . 7te, Mashhad 1348/1970; 

R. Brunschvig, Les usul al-fiqh imamites a leur stade 
ancien ,, in Le shiisme imamite, Colloque de Strasbourg, 
Paris 1970; M. Ramyar, Al-Shaikh al-Tusi, his life 
and works , Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of London 1971, 
unpubl.; H. Loschner, Die dogmatischen Grundlagen des 
schiHtischen Rechts , Erlangen-Nuremburg-Cologne 
1971, index, s.n.; M.J. McDermott, The theology of 
al-Shaikh al-Mufid , Beirut 1978, index; S.A. Arjo- 
mand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam, 
Chicago-London 1984, 32-65; H. Halm, Die Schia , 
Darmstadt 1988, 62-73, Eng. tr. Shiism , Edinburgh 
1991, 56-8; E. Kohlberg, A medieval Muslim scholar 
at work. Ibn Tawus and his library, Leiden 1992, index; 
M.A. Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin dans le shFisme origi- 
nel, Paris 1992; idem, Remarques sur les criteres d’au- 
thenticite du hadith et Vautorite du juriste dans le shiisme 
imamite , in SI, lxxxv (1997), 22 ff. 

(Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi) 
al- TUSI, NA$IR ai -DIN, Abu Dja c far Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan, also called Muhakkik-i j 
Tusi, Kh w adja-i Tusi or Kh"adja Nasir al-Dln, the 
most important and influential Shi < I scholar 
in the fields of mathematics, geometry, 
astronomy, philosophy and theology, styled 
in later times al-mu e allim al-thalith “the third teacher” 
(i.e. after Aristotle and al-Farabf). 

1. Life. 

He was born on 11 Djumada I 597/17 February 
1201 in Tus, in the neighbourhood of Mashhad, into 
a family who, according to ai-Kh w ansan (.Rawdat al- 
d^anndt, vi, 300, 1. 11) originated from Djahrud Sawa 
near Kum(m). He received his Imam! education in 
Tus and died in Ba gh dad on 18 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 672/25 
June 1274. 


Under the guidance of his father Wadjih al-Dm 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tusi, a respected jurist, 
al-Tusi enjoyed his first education in Arabic, Kurian, 
Hadith, and above all, in jurisprudence following the 
doctrine of the Shpf c Alam al-Huda al-Sharff al- 
Murtada (d. 436/1044), an adversary of the Mu c tazilT 
4 Abd al-Djabbar. His father’s wide range of interests 
stimulated al-Tusi to study the various sciences and 
doctrines, including philosophy and the IsmaTlf doc¬ 
trine. He continued his studies first at Nfshapur, between 
610/1213 and 618/1221. Here Kutb al-Dfn al-Misrf 
and Farid Damad, both pupils of Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, 
were his teachers in mathematics, natural sciences, Ibn 
Slna’s philosophy and medicine. Leaving Nlshapur, 
al-Tusi went to 'Irak, where he studied jurisprudence 
with the Shl'I scholar Mu'In al-Dln Salim b. Badran 
I al-Mazinl. Later he studied at Mawsil with the math¬ 
ematician and astronomer Kamal al-Dln Yunus (551 - 
639/1156-1242; Brockelmann, S I, 859), who had 
himself been a pupil of the scholar Baba Afdal 

In 630/1233, after finishing his studies, al-Tusi 
found in Sartakht, in the province of Kuhistan, a 
patron in the Isma'IlI governor Muhtasham Nasir al- 
Dln 'Abd al-Rahlm b. AbT Mansur. He had been 
studying the Fusul-i mukaddas of the Nizarl Isma'IlI 
Imam Hasan c ald Dhikrihi al-Salam (d. 561/1166) 
and had then turned to the Isma'IlI faith. During this 
period, he wrote the Akhlak-i Nasiri (see below), a 
work on ethics named after the governor Nasir al- 
Dln. The first version was finished in 633/1245. 
Shortly afterwards, ca. 644/1246 he published his spir¬ 
itual autobiography, Sayr wa-suluk, in which he describes 
how he came to turn away from exoteric kalam and 
to profess Isma'IlI esoteric philosophy. In ca. 644/1246 
we find al-Tusi in Alamut [q.v.\, the fortress of the 
Assassins. It is unclear whether he travelled there only 
as companion of Nasir al-Dln (so BadakhchanI, 5, cf. 
Dabashi, The philosopher/vizier), or whether he had 
incurred the disgrace of Nasir al-Dln and had been 
banned to Alamut. It may be that, in the face of the 
uncertain political situation, and perhaps also out of 
dissatisfaction with his Isma'IlI surroundings, he had 
the ambition of getting admission to the court of the 
last 'Abbasid caliph al-Musta'sim bi’llah [^.y.] (r. 640- 
56/1247-58) in Baghdad. In any case, al-Tusi stayed 
for about twenty years in Alamut and Maymundiz 
[q.w/\. During these long years, he was able to use 
the rich library there for his scientific works. In 
653/1255 the Isma'llls sent him as negotiator to 
Hulegii, the khan of the Mongols who was prepar¬ 
ing the conquest of Persia. In the face of the hope¬ 
less situation of the Isma'llls vis-a-vis the Mongol 
superiority, al-Tusi convinced the Isma'IlI ruler Rukn 
al-Dln Khurshah \_q.v/\ that he should submit to the 
Mongols; in 654/1256 Alamut fell into their hands 
anyway. The shattering of the Isma'IlI movement was 
followed by the conquest of Baghdad, which al-Tusi 
could not prevent (the accounts about his role are 
not unequivocal, cf. Hairi), and by the fall of the 
caliphate, detested by the Shl'Is. Al-Tusi accompa¬ 
nied Hulegii on his conquests in the west, and wit¬ 
nessed both the fall of Ba gh dad on 3 Safar 656/10 
February 1258 and the murder of the caliph. Owing 
to al-Tusi, and probably also to Ibn al-'Alkaml, the 
Shl'I vizier of the last 'Abbasid caliph, upon their 
occupation of Mesopotamia, the Mongols spared to 
a large extent the Shl'I sanctuaries. It is possible that 
Hulegii, already before the conquest of Ba gh dad, 
entrusted al-Tusi with important duties, such as the 
administration of all religious foundations (wakf) and 
of the finances. In 1259, almost sixty years old, he 
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began in Maragha, near Tabriz, the construction of 
an observatory whose director he became; and he 
also prepared the astronomical tables (al-^idj. alTlkpam), 
which he finished at the age of about seventy under 
Hulegu’s successor, the Il-khanid Abaka (663-80/1265- 
82) (see 3, below). During this period, al-Tusi was in 
contact with a great number of scholars who came 
to Mara gh a. not least because of the rich library 
which was being built there since Hiilegu had begun 
to carry off the stores of libraries in Mesopotamia, 
Baghdad and Syria. In some biographies, the following 
names of scholars are mentioned who, among others, 
are said to have been to Mara gh a: Barhebraeus (Abu 
l-Faradj Ibn al- c Ibri), Fakhr al-Din al-Khi/alati from 
Tiflis, Fakhr al-Din al-Mara gh l al-Mawsili, Ibn al- 
Fuwatf ('Abd al-Razzak b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
ShaybanT), Mu 3 ayyad al-Dln al-'Urdi al-Dimashki, 
Muhyi al-Din al-Ma gh ribl (Ibn Abi ’1-Shukr), and 
Nadjm al-Dfn Dabiran al-Kazwml al-Katibi (who held 
a scholarly discussion with al-Tusi on metaphysical 
questions, on wdfyib wa-wudfud [see wudjud] and on 
logic; see the Mutdrahat in the bibliography of al-Tusfs 
works). In this list, the name of Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi, 
the most important commentator of the Tadjakira , al- 
Tusfs astronomical work, is missing, perhaps because 
he had criticised al-Tusfs work, in particular in the 
field of philosophy, and because he is said to have 
denounced him to Hiilegu (Wiedemann, 711). For an 
unknown reason al-Tusi, shortly before his death, left 
Maragha “with many of his pupils and followers” and 
went to Baghdad, where he died some months later 
(al-Kutubr, iii, 251, 12-13). He is said to have been 
buried there, according to his testament, near the 
tomb of Musa al-Kazim. 

2. As theologian and philosopher. 

Al-Tusi was an extraordinarily prolific scholar. The 
list of his extensive oeuvre shows titles on astronomy, 
astrology, geomancy, mathematics, physics, mineralogy, 
medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy including logic, 
mysticism and theology (a first survey in Wiede¬ 
mann, 707-27; Brockelmann, see Bibl.; Mudarrisi Zan- 
djani, Sargudhasht; Radawl, Ahwal ; and Mu'in, Mash 
al-Din Tusi). Al-Tusi wrote the greater part of his 
philosophical works in an Isma'ili environment. His 
first patron, the above-mentioned IsmaTlr governor 
Muhtasham Nasir al-Din c Abd al-Rahim, was partic¬ 
ularly interested in ethics. On his behalf, al-Tusi trans¬ 
lated into Persian al-Adab al-waffiz li’l-walad al-saghh 
of Ibn al-Mukaffa' [< 7 . 1 /.], a small treatise on the cor¬ 
rect behaviour of children (its authenticity is doubt¬ 
ful, see Brockelmann, S I, 236 no. 6 ; ed. Danishpazuh 
in his edition of the Ahlak-i Muhtashami m , see the table 
of contents in Dabashi, 561-2). Muhtasham also 
requested al-Tusi to finish a draft of practical ethics, 
which he had conceived and begun. This Akhlak-i 
Muhtashami, based on Muhtasham’s concept and notes, 
composed around 630/1233 and published under al- 
Tusfs name, exists in an Arabic version (ed. Beirut 
1981), to which in the original a Persian translation 
is attached, published by Danishpazhuh, Tehran 1960, 
1982. It consists of forty chapters, dealing first with 
the knowledge of God, with prophecy and imamate, 
then mainly with the virtues of the pious and the 
Sufi, described in each chapter one after the other 
with references from Kurian, Hadtth and Sunna, from 
poetry and the sayings of “wise people/philosophers 
and Isma'ili propagandists” (al-hukama 3 wa ’ l-du c at ) (cf. 
Dabashi, Kffajah , 559-61). It has been surmised that 
the work was composed as a guide for preachers and 
teachers (Badakhchani, 57-8). Al-Tusfs ethical work 
Akhlak-i Masih , written two years later for Muhtasham 


Nasir al-Drn, has a more philosophical character. Two 
decades later, after the rupture with the IsmaTlfs, al- 
Tusi published it again with a different beginning and 
different conclusions, and without the dedication to 
Muhtasham Nasir al-Din (cf. Badakhchani, 61, n. 30). 
Just like the lesser-known Gushayish-nama, which deals 
With the esoterical aspects of ethical virtues, the Akhlak-i 
Masiri is written in the spirit of Isma'ili ideology. The 
first part is based on Miskawayh’s ethical work Tahdhib 
al-akhlak, which in turn is marked by Aristotle’s 
Nicomachian ethics, but also by Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic teachings (Fakhry, 107-30). The first part is 
followed by two sections on domestic economy (tad- 
bir al-manzil ) and politics (siyasat al-mudun), in which 
al-Tusi each time mainly used Ibn Sfna’s K. al-Siyasa , 
Bryson’s Oikonomikos , al-Farabf s al-Siyasa al-madaniyya, the 
latter’s Fusul al-madam , and Miskawayh’s al-Hikma al- 
khalida (cf. Madelung, Mash ad-Din; the analytical table 
of contents in Donaldson, 169-82; Fakhry, 131-42; 
Dabashi, 562-8). Because of its practical orientation, 
his work has had a lasting influence and has in¬ 
creasingly been popularised: al-Dawwani [q.v.], Akhlak-i 
Djalali (= Lawamf al-ishrak ji makdrim al-akhlak)\ al-Idji 
[<?.y.], Risalat al-akhlak (unpublished; Elr, i/2, 1985, 
722-3); al-KashifT [</.t/.]; Akhlak-i Muhsini ; Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Mahdi al-Naraki [q.v.], Mi‘rd(H al-sdada 
(lith. Tehran 1883, new ed. n.p. 1993) (on the con¬ 
tents of this work, which is a slightly revised Persian 
tr. of his father’s Djam? al-sa c adat, ed. Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Kalantar, i-iii, Beirut 1985, see Donaldson, 190-2); 
S. Jalal al-Din Mojtabavi (who translated the Diami c 
al-sa c adat into Persian), Religious ethics and Maraqi’s inno¬ 
vations in his moral book, Jam? al-Sa e dddt (The collection 
of felicities), in Contacts between cultures. Selected papers from 
the 33rd International Congress of Asian and Morth African 
Studies, Toronto, August 15-25, 1990, i, ed. A. Harrak, 
Lewiston, Queenston and Lampeter 1992, 351-2; Cole, 
7 ff.; c Ubayd al-Zakanf, Akhlak al-a$hraf (composed in 
740/1340-1; Eh i/2, 1985, 723). 

Probably the most important testimony to al-Tusfs 
IsmaTlT-oriented philosophy is his Rawdat al-taslim yd 
tasawwurat, an ethico-eschatological guide for travel¬ 
ling from the physical to the spiritual world. Following 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, the work con¬ 
tains a description of IsmaTlI cosmology; the will of 
the unknowable Divinity, His command ( amr ) and 
word ( kalima ), embodied in the Imam or in the lat¬ 
ter’s prototype c AlF b. Abi Talib, communicate them¬ 
selves through emanation (fayd) to the first intellect, 
to the c akl al-fa K al or to the hudjdja, whose prototype 
is Salman al-FarisT; from this emanates the universal 
soul (nafs-i kulli), the da ( i, i.e. the Prophet Muhammad, 
followed by the human soul. Linked to this cosmol¬ 
ogy appears the IsmaTlf theory of the imamate, the 
doctrine of satr, the period of concealment of hakika 
in the batin and kiydma, the period of the ka’im who 
possesses truth (cf. Daftary, The IsmaVis, 409 ff.). The 
fact that the Imam necessarily possesses complete 
knowledge renders both his existence and the total 
self-surrender to him compulsory. A prerequisite is the 
observation of the religious duties, not only by fol¬ 
lowing the Sharfa, but also in an esoteric way and 
in the ascent of the soul from the position of poten¬ 
tiality to “the perfection of the ascertainment of the 
reasoned knowledge” (kamal-i tahkik Hlm-i { akli ) (cf. 
Rawda, tasawwuf no. xxvi). 

In ca. 664/1264 al-Tusi expressed his views on the 
theme of ethics for the last time, now in the spirit 
of the Suffs, whose movement became popular in the 
period of the Mongols. At the request of the vizier 
Shams al-Dln Muhammad DjuwaynT, he composed 
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the treatise Awsaf al-ashraf a guide for the Sufi on 
the path from belief (man) to union ( wahda) and extinc¬ 
tion ( fana 3 ) of the self into God (Madelung, Nash ad- 
Dln, 98-101; Dabashi, 568-9; Strothmann, 68-77). The 
approach to God results here from the behaviour of 
the Sufi, whereas the correspondence (murasalat) 
between Sadr al-Din al-Kunawf [q.vl\ and al-Tusi (ed. 
Schubert) deals with the relation between philosophi¬ 
cal and mystical knowledge of God. 

In this correspondence, which perhaps took place 
during al-Tusi’s stay in Maragha and which was crit¬ 
icised by the Hanball theologian Ibn Taymiyya [<?.y.] 
(see Michel, 12), al-Tusi, among other things, goes 
into Sadr al-Din al-Kunawi’s question about how out 
of one thing many things can emerge, whereas from 
one thing only one thing can emerge (Schubert, 31-2; 
Chittick; Heer). Al-Tusfs arguments are based on the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, according to 
which plurality is the result of many causes which 
presuppose one another, but which therefore in the 
end go back to only one cause. This problem, which 
al-Tusi treated in different ways in the course of his 
life (cf. Siddiqi, 577-8), is already found in his com¬ 
mentary on Ibn Sina’s al-I$harat wa Ttanbihat, in which 
he defends Ibn Sina against Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
[ 0 . 0 .], that is to say in his Hall mu$hkilat al-I$hardt (iii, 
244-5; cf. Heer), composed around 644/1246 at the 
request of Muhtasham Shihab al-Din. It is also found 
in his Risdla fi T-'ilal wa T-maTulat, again extensively 
in a letter written in Dhu’l-Ka‘da 666 /July 1268 and 
addressed to the judge of Harat (ed. Danishpazhuh, 
Sih guftar, 6-13), and finally in his Masarf al-musdrf, 
a refutation of al-Shahrastani’s al-Musara c a, in which 
al-Shahrastani had criticised Ibn Sina’s notion of God 
and his ontology. Among other things, he had attacked 
Ibn Slna’s thesis according to which only one being 
can emerge from the absolute unique one (cf. 
Madelung, As-Sahrastanis Streitschnft, esp. 254-5; idem, 
Aspects-, Hartmann, 199-200). Al-Tusi must have written 
this refutation of al-Shahrastani’s IsmaTli doctrine at 
a later stage of his life, when he had turned away from 
the IsmaTliyya, that is to say, after 254/1256 when 
Alamut fell into the hands of the Mongols. Ibn Slna’s 
metaphysics come to the fore, taking the place of the 
IsmaTli norm of the prophets; they form the basis of 
al-Tusfs theology (cf. Dabashi, Kh w ajah , 555-7), namely 
of the KawaSd al-akd 3 id , and of the Tadjrid al-ftikad. 
The latter work has become authoritative in Twelver 
Shi'a circles and has been commented upon several 
times (see Bibi). In this context, it is important to 
note that al-Tusi, notwithstanding his growing sym¬ 
pathy for the Twelver Shi'a (cf. also his Ttikadiyya, a 
summary of undisputed ShiT doctrines (see for this 
Dabashi, Kffajah, 557), remained faithful to many 
IsmaTli doctrines. This is shown e.g. by the KawaHd 
al- c aka 3 id , pardy a rendering into Arabic of what he 
had said earlier in his IsmaTIi-influenced autobiogra¬ 
phy Sayr wa-suluk. Yet, even al-Tusi’s last work, the 
Talkhis al-muhassal written in 669/1271, an epitomis¬ 
ing commentary on Fakhr al-Din al-Razfs Muhassal 
afkar al-mutakaddimin wa T-muta 3 akhkhinn min al- e ulama 3 
wa ’ l-hukama 3 wa Tmutakallimin, still defends the IsmaTli 
doctrine of UfUm and rejects the ShiT doctrine accord¬ 
ing to which the nass (designation) of the Imam can 
be cancelled by bada 3 (changeability of God’s will). 
The IsmaTli and ShiT inheritance does not obscure 
the fact that al-Tusi has become an important pio¬ 
neer for Ibn Sina’s philosophy; modifications in de¬ 
tails can be detected here (cf. QaraY, 29-30, where 
al-Tusfs sympathies for the Shavkh al-Ishrak al- 
Suhrawardi are mentioned). As witnesses of Ibn Sina’s 


influence may be mentioned his Masarf al-musdrf, 
Tadjrid al-'aka’id, KawaSd al- c aka 3 id and, above all, Hall 
mushkildt al-Isharat ; furthermore, al-Tusi’s Persian rep¬ 
resentation of Porphyry’s Isagoge and of Aristotle’s logic, 
the Asas al-iktibas (for the concept of substance in this 
work, see Morewedge, Analysis of “Substance”). Fourteen 
years later, al-Tusi composed in Arabic a consider¬ 
ably shortened version under the title Tadjrid al-mantik. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Hanbali the¬ 
ologian Ibn Kayyim al-Djawzivya [^.y.] followed the 
criticism of his teacher Ibn Taymiyya (see above) and 
that he, in his Ighathat al-lahfan min masayid al-shaytan , 
considered al-Tusi as the most pernicious hidden athe¬ 
ist, for whom the Kur’an is said to have been “the 
scripture of the masses (Kufan arfawamm) but Ibn Sina’s 
works the scripture of the elite” (Kufan al-khawass) 
(Perlmann 334; cf. Madelung, As-Sahrastanis Streitschrift, 
258 n. 8 ). 
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Zandjam, Sargudhasht, 187-8; Aghdz wa-andjam dar 
mabda 3 wa-ma c ad yd Kitab-i tadhkira, ed. Iradj Afshar, 
Tehran 1956, also ed. Hasan Hasanzada Amull, 
Tehran 1987; Akall ma yadjibu ftikaduhu, in Talkhis 
al-Muhassal, 471-2, also in Zandjam, Sargudhasht , 
191-3 (= Risdla mukhtasara fi ’rfaka’id); Akhlak-i 
Muhtashami, ed. (with three other treatises) M.T. 
Danishpazhuh, Tehran 1960, 1982 (the Arabic ver¬ 
sion, which preceded in the ms. the Persian trans¬ 
lation, printed separately 1981 at Beirut); Akhlak-i 
Nasiri, lith. Lucknow 1883; ed. M. Mmuwl and 
C A.R. Haydarl, Tehran 1977, Eng. tr. G.M. 
Wickens, The Nasirean Ethics , London 1964 (Tusi’s 
second version, without the dedication, printed 
Lahore 1952). The preface of the first version is 
ed. HumaY, in Madjalla-i Danishkada-i adabiyyat-i 
Danishgah-i Tihran, iii (1956), 8-9; also in Zandjam, 
Sargudhasht, 126-8; al-Akl laysa bi-djism wa-la djawhar 
wa-la c arad, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 521,17-522,4; Aksdm 
al-hikma , in ibid., 526-8; Asas al-iktibas , ed. Mudarris 
RidawT, Tehran 1988 (1st ed. 1947; 2nd ed. 1976); 
Awsaf al-ashraf ed. Nasr Allah Takawf, Berlin 1929, 
also Tehran 1966, with introd. by Mudarrisi, new 
ed. by N. Mayil Harawf, Mashhad 1982; Baka 3 al- 
nafs, see Risalat baka : al-nafs; Burhan ft ithbat al- 
wddjib, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 519; al-Dustur wa-da c wat 
al-mu'minin li Thudur, in Arba c rasa > il IsmaTliyya, ed. 
‘Arif Tamir, 2nd rev. ed. Beirut 1978, 51-73; Fawalid 
thamaniya hikmiyya, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 517; FiT 
al-hakk wa-amruhu. Farida, in ibid., 520,7-17; Fusul-i 
Kh w adja-i Tusi (together with the Arabic tr., Fusul 
Nasiriyya = al-Risala al-Nasiriyya, by Rukn al-Dfn 
Muhammad c Ali Gurgani AstarabadT), ed. Danish- 
pazhuh, Tehran 1956, Arabic tr. also in Talkhis al- 
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Muhassal , 501 -6; Guftari [band!] az Kh w ddja-i Tusl bi 
rawish-i Batiniyan, ed. Danishpazhuh, in Mafialla-i 
Danistkada-i Adabiyyat , iii/4 Tehran 1956, 82-8; 
Gushdyish-nama, ed. idem, Tehran 1962; Hall mushkilat 
al-Isharat, in Ibn Sfna, al-Isharat wa ’ l-tanblhat, i-iii, 
Tehran 1377-9/1957-60, also ed. as a separate text 
by Danishpazhuh. Tehran 1335/1956. Other edi¬ 
tions in Heer, 123-4; al-‘llal wa ’ 1-maHulat al-murat- 
taba, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 516 (different from Risala 
fi ’l-‘ilal wa’l-ma‘luldt ); al-lsma , in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 
525,14-21; Ithbdt al-‘akl al-mufdrik , in Talkhis al- 
Muhassal, 479-81; also in Zandjanf, Sargudhasht, 169- 
71 (as Risalat Ithbdt dfawhar mufarik); the text is 
commented upon by Djalal al-Dfn al-Dawwani, 
Shark Risalat al-Tusl fi ithbdt al-^awhar al-mufdrik al- 
musamma bi ’l-'akl al-kultl (ed. Recep Duran, Nefsii 
Temr risaleleri, in Bilim ve felsefe metinleri 1/2, An¬ 
kara 1992, 77-102), 83-92, together with al-Ardabflf’s 
glosses al-Hd$hiya al-Ardabiliyya bi ’ l-tamam wa 3 l-kamal , 
93-102); Ithbat al-wahid al-awwal, in Talkhis al-Muhassal , 
475-6; Ithbdt wahdat Allah dfalla $alaluhu , in Zandjanf, 
Sargudhasht, 189-90; Ftikddiyya, in iW, 191-3; al-Kamdl 
al-awwal wa ’l-kamal al-tfianl, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 
521,1-16; Kawd'id al-aka’id , in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 
434-68; Kayfiyyat ‘ilmihl bi Tdfuz!iyyat ‘aid ra’y al- 
hukama’: see ^ T c ilm bi Tfiufiyyat; Kayfiyyat 

sudur al-kathra ‘an al-mabda’ al-wahid ma‘a 7 -kawl bi- 
anna ’ l-wahid Id yasdur ‘anhu ilia ’l-wahid, in Talkhis 
al-Muhassal , 516, also in Tusf, Sih guftar, 5-6; Kayfiyyat 
sudur al-maw^udat ‘an mabdaha al-awwal al-wahid, in 
Sih guftar , 6-10; Ma‘dlim usul al-din: see Talkhis al- 
Muhassal (by Fakhr al-Dfn al-Razf); Madjmu‘a-i rasa’ll, 
ed. Radawf, Tehran 1956; al-Mafhum min al-idrak 
ya‘umm al-ta‘akkul wa Ttakhayyul wa Ttawahhum wa 
Tihsas , in Talkhis al-Muhassal , 522-3; [Poem on] 
Maratib al-mawdfuddt, with commentary by Kayinf: 
Abu Dj aTar Kaff Kayinf, Sharh-i abyat-i sab‘a-i Tdsl 
dar maratib-i mawdfudat , ed. Sayyid Muhammad Bakir 
Hudjdjatf, in Collected texts and papers on logic and lan¬ 
guage, 309-20; Masdri‘ al-Musari‘, ed. Hasan al-Mffizzf, 
Kum 1985; Matlub al-mu’minln, ed. W. Ivanow, in 
Two early lsmaili treatises, Bombay 1933, 43-55; Mi‘yar 
al-ash‘ar, ed. Djalfl Tadjlfl, Tehran 1990; al-Mukni‘a 
fi awwal al-wadfibat , in Talkhis al-Muhassal , 473-4; 
Mutarahat falsafiyya bayna Nasir al-Dln al-Tusl wa- 
Nadfm al-Dln al-Katibl, ed. Muhammad Hasan Ai 
Yasfn, Ba gh dad 1956, contains Risalat al-Katibl Ji 
ithbdt waffb al-wudjud; Tatihat al-Tusl ‘ala mabahith 
Risalat al-Katibl; Munakashat al-Katibl li-ta‘llkdt al-Tusl; 
Radd al-Tusl ‘ala munakashat al-Katibl; Khatimat al- 
mutdrahat ; also ed. with Spanish tr. L. Rubio, Una 
controversia del siglo XIII sobre el valor de la prueba de 
la existencia del ser necesano, in Ciudad de Dios, clxiii 
(1951) 119-60, 329-54, 529-70, clxiv (1952) 93-128; 
Mutarahat mantikiyya bayn Xadfm al-Dln al-Katibl al- 
Kazwlnl wa-Nasir al-Dln al-Tusl, ed. ^bd Allah 
Nuranf, in Collected texts and papers on logic and lan¬ 
guage , 277-86 (answer on questions about logic by 
Nadjm al-Dfn al-Katibf); al-Nafs la tafsudu bifasad 
al-badan, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 524,1-10; al-Nafs 
taslru ‘alam an ‘akliyy an , in ibid., 524,11-6; [al-Nufus al- 
ardiyya], Kawl fi ’l-nufus wa-kuwaha min kalamihi: al- 
nufus al-ardiyya nabaliyya hayawaniyya wa-natika, in 
ibid., 497-500; Rabt al-hadith bi Tkadxm, in ibid., 482- 
4, also in Zandjanf, Sargudhasht 179-81; Radd ‘ala 
munakashat al-Katibl: see Mutarahat falsafiyya; Rawdat 
al-tasllm yd tasawwurdt, Persian text, ed. and tr. 
Ivanow, Leiden 1950; new ed. S.J. Badakhchani, 
The garden of submission, London 1999, originally a 
D.Phil. thesis Oxford 1989, Fr. tr. Chr. Jambet, La 
convocation dAlamut , Lagrasse 1996; al-Risala al- 
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Naslriyya = Fusul-i Kh w adja-i Tusl; R. andar kismat-i 
mawdfudat - Madjmu‘a-i rasa’il (ed.) = Morewedge, 
Metaphysics (ed., Eng. tr.); R. ft T‘ilal wa ’1-ma‘luldt, 
in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 509-15, also in Tusf, Sih guftar , 
13-20; R. fi ’l-‘ilm al-ladunl wa ’l-kasbl, in Mulla 
Sadra, K al-Mashd‘ir , ed. Muhammad Bakir Kashanf, 
lith. ed. Tehran 1880 = Risala fi T‘ilm al-iktisabl 
wa Tladuni (= Risala fi T‘ilm wa ’l-‘dlim wa ’l-ma‘lum), 
in Zandjanf, Sargudhasht, 172-4; R. fi ’l-‘ilm bi T 
dfuf iyyat, in Tusf, Sih guftar, 10-3; R. fi tahklk bakd’ 
al-nafs al-insanl ba‘da kardb al-badan = Risalat Bakd’ 
al-nafs; R.-i djabr wa-kadar , see Madfmu‘a-i rasd’il. 
(ed.) = Morewedge, Metaphysics, ed., Eng. tr.; R.-i 
ithbat-i wadfib, see Madfmu‘a-i rasd’il (ed.); = 
Morewedge, Metaphysics, ed., Eng. tr.; R.-i musikl-i 
Kh w ddja Nasir al-Dln Tusl, ed. Dawud Isfahaniyan, 
in FL J, xxvi (1986), 245-52; R.-i rusum-i padjahan-i 
kadlm wa-tarz-i guftan-i mdliydt see Tusf, Madfmu‘a-i 
rasd’il, 28-35; R. mukhtasara ji T‘akd’id, see Akall ma 
yadfibu i‘tikaduhu; R. al-Imdma , ed. Danishpazhuh, 
Tehran 1956, also ed. Nuranf, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 
Tehran 1980, 423-33, see Scarcia Amoretti, see 
Badakhchani, 60 n. 28; R. Bakd’ al-nafs ba‘d al- 
mawt/fana’ al-dfasad, with commentary by ‘Abd Allah 
al-Zandjanf and glosses by Hibat al-Dfn al-Husaynf 
al-Shahrastanf, Cairo 1342/1923-4, also ed. Tehran 
1894, and by Nuranf, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 485- 
90, also entitled Bakd’ al-nafs ba‘d bawar al-badan 
and R. fi tahklk baka’ al-nafs al-insanl ba‘d kharab al- 
badan; Sayr wa-suluk, see Mafimu‘a-i rasd’il (ed.); see 
below, section 3, Badakhchani (ed., English tr.); 
Shark al-lsharat, see Hall muyhkilat; Sharf mas’alat al- 
‘ilm, ed. Nuranf, Mashhad, 1965, cf. Agha Buzurg 
al-Tihranf, al-Dharfa ila tasdnlf al-fita, xv, Nadjaf- 
Tehran 1965, 315,20 ff; Sharh R. Ibn Sind Ji anna 
li-kull hayawan wa-nabdt asl tttt thabif", in Talkhis al- 
Muhassal, 491-6; Sih guftar dar bara-i cigunagi-i padld 
amadan-i cand clz az yaki wa-sazi$h-i an ba ka‘ida-i 
“afarida na-shudan-i bisyar az yaki” yd “al-wahid la 
yasdur ‘anhu ilia al-wahid”—“Ex uno non fit nisi unum”, 
ed. Danishpazhuh, Tehran 1956; Sudur al-kathra, see 
Kayfiyyat sudur al-kathra; Ta‘druf al-arwah ba‘d al- 
mujaraka, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 525,1-13; al-Tabfa, 
in ibid., 518; Ta‘dil al-mi‘yar ft nakd tanzil al-afkar, 
ed. Nuranf, in Collected texts and papers on logic and 
language, 137-248, (written 656/1258; a critical com¬ 
mentary on Athfr al-Dfn al-Abharf, Tanzil al-afkar 
fl ta‘dil al-asrar, on logic); Tadfnd al-i‘tikad/ al-kalam, 
with commentary by Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hillf, Kashf 
al-murad fl sharh Tadfild al-i‘tikad, Kum n.d., also 
ed., ann. and tr. into Persian by Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
ShaTanf, Tehran 1398/1977, ed. Beirut i 988, ed. 
‘Abbas Muhammad Hasan, Alexandria 1994; on 
previous eds. and commentaries see Brockelmann, 
S I, 925-7; Tadfnd al-i‘tikad/al-kalam, with com¬ 
mentary by ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Lahfdjf, Shawarik al- 
ilham fl sharh Tadfrld al-kalam, 2 vols., repr. of lith. 
ed. Tehran, Isfahan n.d. (Brockelmann, S I, 927, 
mentions four lith. eds., all published in Tehran 
1267, 1280, 1299, 1311; on Lahfdjf, S II, 590). 
Tadfild al-mantik, Beirut 1988; Tof sir Surat al-asr, in 
Talkhis al-Muhassal, 520, 18-24, also in Zandjanf, 
Sargudhasht, 131,14-9; Tafslr Surat al-Ikhlas (Persian), 
in ibid., 131, 4-10; Talfik fi ’l-najy wa Tithbat, ed. 
Danishpazhuh, Guftari az Kh u ddja-i Tusl dar bara-i 
nabud wa-bud, in Mafialla-i Danishkada-i adabiyyat, 
iii/4, Tehran 1957, 11-42; Ta‘llka ‘ala Risalat Ibn 
Maymun fl radd Djdlinus, in Talkhis al-Muhassal, 
507-8; Ta‘hkdt al-Tusi ‘ala mabahith R. al-Katibl, see 
Mutarahat falsafiyya; Talkhis al-Muhassal , with thirty 
philosophical and theological treatises, ed. Nuranf, 
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Tehran 1980, also ed. in the margins of Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, Muhassal qfkar al-mutakaddimin wa T 
muta 3 akhkkirin, Cairo 1905, also ed. Taha ‘Abd 
al-Ra’uf Sa c d, Cairo 1979. On a German para¬ 
phrase and shortened tr. of Razl’s Muhassal and 
Tusi’s Talkhis, see Horten, Die philosophischen Ansichten, 
1910, idem, Die speculative und positive Theologie , 1912; 
Tawalla wa-tabarra , Tehran 1960, see Badakhchani, 
17-18, also in idem, Akhlak-i Muhtashami, 1960, 562- 
70; Thana 3 al-mawdfudat bi-wudjfudihim ‘ala ’llah 
subhdnahu. Fa’ida, in Talkhis al-Muhassal , 520, 1-6; 
Treatise (without title; in Arabic) on the necessity 
of death, in Zandjam, Sargudhasht, 146-7; Tusi and 
Sadr al-Din al-KunawF, Murdsalat , ed. Gudrun 
Schubert, Annaherungen. Der mystuck-philosophische 
Briefwechsel zwbchen Sadr ud-Ddn-i Qpnawi und Nash 
ud-Din-i Tusi, Beirut-Stuttgart 1995 (® Bibliotheca 
Islamica 43). 

3. Studies. M. Horten, Die philosophischen Ansichten 
von Razi und Tusi (1209f und 1273f), Bonn 1910; 
idem, Die spekulative und positive Theologie des Islam 
nach Razi (1290f) und ihre Kritik durch Tusi (1273f), 
Leipzig 1912; R. Strothmann, Die fiwolfer-Schfa. ^wei 
religionsgeschichtliche Charakterbilder aus der Mongolenzeit, 
Leipzig 1926, 16-87; W. Ivanow, An Ismaililic work 
by Nasiru’d-din Tusi , in JRAS (1931), 527-64; D.M. 
Donaldson, Studies in Muslim ethics , London 1953; 
Faizollah Mesbah, Les idees morales de Nacir-id-Din 
Toussi , diss. U. of Paris 1954; M. Mudarrisi 
Zandjam, Sargudhasht wa-‘aka 3 id-i fabafiyi Kh w adja 
Nasir al-Din Tusi, Tehran 1956, repr. 1984 with 
changed pagination; M. MuTn, Nasir al-Din Tusi 
wa-zaban wa-adab-i par si, in Madfalla-i Danishkada-i 
Adabiyyat-i Tihran , iii/4 (1956), 30-42; M. Taki 
Mudarris Ridawi, Yadbud-i haflsadumin sal-i Kh w adja 
Nasir al-Din Tusi , Tehran 1956; M. Perlmann, Ibn 
Qayyim and the Devil , in Studi orientalbtici in onore di 
Giorgio Levi della Vida , Rome 1956, ii, 330-7; M. Taki 
Danishpazhuh, Kh^ddja-i Tusi wa Ibn Maymun Israeli, 
in Nashriyya-i Danishkada-i Adabiyyat, viii, Tabriz 1956, 
258-62; Yadndma-i Khwadja Nasir al-Din Tusi , i, 
Tehran 1957; B.H. Siddiqi, Nasir al-Din Tusi , in 
M.M. Sharif (ed.), A history of Muslim philosophy, 
Wiesbaden 1963, i, 564-80; M. Dinorshoev, Filosojiya 
Nasriddina Tusi , Dushanbe 1968; Djalal al-Dfn 
Huma’i, Hikmat-i ‘amali az nazar-i KN'ddja Nasir al- 
Din Tusi , in Ma<fimu‘a-i sukhanraniha-yi ‘umumi-yi 
Danishkada-i Adabiyyat wa-‘Ulum-i Insani-yi Danishgah-i 
Tihran , (1969), 37-80; E. Wiedemann, Aufsatze zur 
arabischen WLsenschaftsgeschichte , ii, Hildesheim-New 
York 1970, 677-93, 701-28; Abdulhadi Hairi, Nasir 
al-Din Tusi. His alleged role in the fall of Baghdad, in 
Procs. V e Congres Internal. d’Arabbants et Islambants , 
Brussels 1970, 255-66; M.T. Salik, Ethics of Nasir 
al-din Tusi , in Iqbal Review , Lahore, xviii/3 (1971), 
65-82; B. Scarcia Amoretti, La “Risalat al-Imama” 
de Nasir al Din Tusi , in RSO, xlvii (1972), 247-74; 
P. Morewedge, The analysb of “substance” in Tusi’s 
logic and in the Ibn Sinian tradition , in G.H. Hourani 
(ed.), Essays in Islamic philosophy and science , Albany 

1975, 158-88; Ridawi, Ahwal u athar-i al-Tusi, Nasir 
al-Din, Tehran 1975; W. Madelung, As-Sahrastdnis 
Streitschnft gegen Avicenna und ihre Widerlegung durch Nash 
al-Din at-Tusi, in Akten des 7. Kongresses fur Arabbtik 
und Islamwissenschaft = Abh. Ak. Whs. Gott ., phil-hist. 
Kl, 3. F. no. 98, Gottingen 1976, 250-9; Seyyed 
Hossain Nasr, art. Muhammad ibn Muhammad Nash 
al-Din Tusi , in Diet . Scientific biogr xii, New York 

1976, 508-14, repr. in his The Islamic intellectual tra¬ 
dition in Persia, Richmond, Surrey 1996, 207-15; B. 
Badie, La philosophic politique de Phellenisme musulman, 


in Rev. Frangaise de Science Politique , xxvii (1977), 290- 
304; Madelung, Aspects of Isma‘ilx theology. The prophetic 
chain and the God beyond being , in Nasr (ed.), Ismalili 
contributions to Islamic culture, Tehran 1977, 51-65, 
repr. in his Religious schoob and sects, Variorum, 
London 1985; P. Hardy, Unity and variety in Indo- 
Islamic and Perso-Islamic civilization. Some ethical and 
political ideas of Diya 3 al-Dln Barani of Delhi, of al- 
Ghazali and of Nasir al-Din Tusi compared, in Iran, 
JBIPS, xvi (1978),’ 127-35; ( Abd al-Amir al-A'sam, 
al-Faylasuf Nasir al-Din al-Tusi mu'assis al-manhadf 
al-falsafi fi ‘ilm al-kalam al-islami, 2 Beirut 1980; 

K. A. Howard, The theology of Imamate in the work of 
Nasir al-Din Tusi , in Alserat, vi/2 (1980), 20-7; 
W.C. Chittick, Mysticism versus philosophy in earlier 
Islamic hbtory. The al-Tusi, al-Qunawi correspondence, in 
Religious Studies, Cambridge, xvii (1981), 87-104; 
T. Michel, Ibn Taymiyya 3 s critique of Falsafa , in Hamdard 
Islamicus, Karachi, vi/1 (1983), 3-14; ‘Arif Tamir, 
Nash al-Din Tusi ft marabi 1 Ibn Sind, Beirut 1983; 
Nasr, Afdal al-Din Kashani and the philosophical world 
of Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tusi, in M.E. Marmura (ed.), 
Islamic theology and philosophy. Studies in honor of George 
F. Hourani, Albany 1984, 249-64; Madelung, Nash 
al-Din Tusi’s ethics between philosophy, Shi‘ism and Sufism , 
in R.G. Hovannisian (ed.), Ethics in Islam, Malibu 
1985, 85-101; ‘A.Q. and M. QanPl, Post-Ibn Rushd 
Islamic philosophy in Iran, in Al-Tawhid, London, iii/3 
(April-June 1986), 24-54; J.R.I. Cole, Ideology, ethics, 
and philosophical dbcourse in eighteenth century Iran , in 
Iranian Studies, New York, xxii/1 (1989), 7-34; 
F. Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, their history and doctrine, 
Cambridge 1990; Angelika Hartmann, IsmaVitische 
Theologie bei sunnitischen ‘Ulama 3 des Mittelalters, in 

L. Hagemann and E. Pulsfort (eds.), “Ihr alle aber 
seid Briider. 33 Festschrift fur A.Th. Khoury zum 60. 
Geburtstag, Wurzburg 1990, 190-206; Morewedge, 
The metaphysics of Tusi, New York 1991 («= texts and 
trs. of three treatises); N. Heer, Al-Razi and al-Tusi 
on Ibn Sind’s theory of emanation , in Morewedge (ed.), 
Neoplatonism and Islamic thought, New York 1992, 111- 
25; H. Halm, Shiism, Edinburgh 1995 (incs. ch. on 
ShTism under Mongol rule); H. Dabashi, Khwdjah 
Nash al-Din al-Tusi. The philosopher/vizier and the intel¬ 
lectual climate of hb times, in Nasr and O. Leaman 
(eds.), Hbtory of Islamic philosophy, London and New 
York 1996, i, 527-84; idem, The philosopher/vizier. . . 
and the Isma‘ilb, in Daftary (ed.), Medieval Isma‘ili his¬ 
tory and thought, Cambridge 1996, 231-45; S.J. 
Badakhchani, Nash al-Din Tusi, contemplation and action. 
The spiritual autobiography of a Muslim scholar, London 
1998 (= new ed. and tr. of Sayr wa suluk)', see also 
the list of printed works in Rawdat al-tastim. 

(H. Daiber) 

3. As scientist. 

Al-Tusi was one of the major intellectual figures 
of 7th/13th century Islam, and his works, in fields 
ranging over the religious sciences, philosophy, and 
the mathematical sciences of Antiquity continued to 
have a significant effect upon the intellectual tradi¬ 
tions of Eastern Islam well into the modern period. 
His influence and prestige are fittingly recorded in 
the titles, honorifics, and nicknames applied to him: 
kffd^a (distinguished scholar and teacher), ustadh al- 
bashar (teacher of mankind), and al-mu‘allim al-thfllith 
(the third teacher). 

He tells us in his autobiography, written in his for¬ 
ties, that in addition to his religious education, his 
father encouraged him to pursue the teachings of 
other sects as well as the ancient fields of learning 
represented by the philosophical and mathematical sci- 
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ences. He began studying philosophy (, hikma [^.&.]) an< ^ Among al-Tusfs most important and enduring con- 
mathematics with a certain Kamal al-Din Muhammad tributions to the mathematical sciences were his recen- 

al-Hasib in Tus; later, he travelled widely to continue sions ( taharir) of Greek and early Islamic scientific 

his education. He first went to nearby Nishapur to works, which in many ways revitalised the translation 

study with the noted physician Kutb al-Din al-Misri movement of 3rd/9th century Ba gh dad. These included 

and with the polymath Farid al-Din Damadh. Among Euclid’s Elements , Ptolemy’s Almagest , and the so-called 

other things, he studied there the works of his famous mutawassitat {the “Intermediate books” to be studied 

Persian predecessor Ibn Sina [q.v.] (Avicenna), who between the former and latter) with treatises by Euclid, 

was undoubtedly one of his most important formative Theodosius, Hypsicles, Autolycus, Aristarchus, Archi- 

influences. Later he journeyed to ‘Irak to read under medes, Menelaus, Thabit b. Kurra and the Banff 

the Shi‘1 legal scholar MuTn al-Din Salim b. Badran Musa. Al-Tusfs re-editions, in which he often included 

al-Misri and study with Kama! al-Din b. Yunus (551- insightful and original commentary, provided an oppor- 

639/1156-1242 [see masa’il wa-adjwiba, at Vol. VI, tunity for generations of students of late mediaeval 

638a]), a renowned ShaffI legal scholar who was also ! Islam to study and absorb the Greek scientific tradi- 
noted for his expertise in astronomy and mathematics; ! tion, either with or without a teacher. This latter 
being a ShTl did not prevent him from studying with point takes on added significance in view of the absence 

persons of different sectarian affiliations. ! of an ongoing institutional structure for teaching the 

After completing his formal education, Nasir al-Din i ancient sciences, 
found patrons at the Isma'ili courts in Persia [see ) Al-Tusfs monumental role as synthesiser and reju- 
isma'Iliyya] beginning sometime in the early 630s/ i venator of the ancient sciences and mathematics was 
1230s. He would spend some 25 years in Ka’in (in I complemented by his original work. His attempt to 
Kffhistan and at Alamut) until the fall of the latter | prove Euclid’s parallels postulate was one of the more 
to the Mongols in 654/1256 (see above, 1.). Whether sophisticated approaches in a long tradition of such 

al-Tusi was a willing convert to Isma‘ilism, as he attempts. In the 19th century, it was recognised that 

stated in his early autobiography Sayr wa-suluk (Tehran such “proofs” were not possible and that consistent 

1335 st./ 1956), or whether this was a necessary pretence geometries other than the Euclidian could be con- 

brought about by his need for patronage and protec- structed. In another field of mathematics, al-Tusfs 

tion, was, and continues to be, a matter of dispute. In al-Shakl al-katta c marked a significant step in treating 

any event, during this period of his life al-Tusi found trigonometry as a discipline independent of astronomy, 

a refuge from the disruptions of the Mongol inva- which in many ways was similar to what was accom- 

sions and produced some of his most important work. plished later in Europe by Regiomontanus (1436-76). 

With the fall of Alamut, al-Tusi, who had already However, al-Tusi gained his greatest fame in astron- 
gained considerable fame, joined the entourage of omy. He wrote several elementary treatises on prac- 

Hfflegu/Hulagff [y.z/.], becoming court astrologer as tical astronomy ( takwim ), instruments, astrology, and 

well as director of religious endowments (awkaf). In cosmography (‘ibn al-hay’a [</.f.]). In the main, these 

the former capacity, he accompanied the Il-Khan seem to have been meant for students. In addition, 

on the campaign against Baghdad and witnessed the he compiled a major astronomical handbook in Persian 

end of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Later he oversaw the for his Mongol patrons in Maragha, which he enti- 

construction of an astronomical observatory [see mar- tied /$$-i llkha.nl. There are indications that it was 

sad] and its instruments in the town of Maragha [q.v.], written in haste, and it seems not to have incorpo- 

the Mongol headquarters in Adharbaydjan, and be- rated the Maragha observations; nevertheless, it was 

came its first director. Because of the substantial used extensively for several centuries, 

resources placed at his disposal (including religious Al-Tusfs most original scientific achievement was in 
endowments), this observatory, which also comprised planetary theory. Many Islamic astronomers were dis- 

a large library and school, was one of the most ambi- turbed by inconsistencies in the Ptolemaic system; in 

tious scientific institutions established up to that time. particular, they objected to the violation of the funda- 

It attracted many famous and talented scientists and I mental physical principle of uniform circular motion 
students (including, it is reported, Chinese astronomers), j in the heavens. Among al-Tusfs contributions toward 
and, despite lasting only fifty years, its intellectual resolving these “difficulties” (ishkalat) was to devise an 

legacy had repercussions from China to Europe for astronomical model consisting of two spheres, the 

centuries to come. smaller of which was internally tangent to the other 

Al-Tusfs prose writings, which number over 150 that was twice as large. Al-Tusi had the smaller rotate 

works, represent one of the largest collections by a twice as fast as the larger and in the opposite direc- 

single Islamic author. Writing in both Arabic and tion; he could then prove that a given point on the 

Persian, Nasir al-Din dealt with both religious smaller sphere would oscillate along a straight line. 

(“Islamic”) topics and non-religious or secular subjects | Incorporating this device into his lunar and planetary 
(“the ancient sciences”). He was especially attracted models, and exploiting the linear oscillation, he was 

to the exact mathematical sciences (especially astron- able to reproduce Ptolemaic accuracy while preserv- 

omy and pure mathematics). Beyond their utilitarian ing uniform circular motion. These models were first 

value (and astrology in particular was considered found in his Persian treatise Hall-i mushkilat-i Mifiniyya , 

immensely useful by al-Tusfs patrons), their certitude written for his Isma‘ili patrons, and were incorporated 

was seen by him and others as an important means and further developed in his Arabic work al-Tadhkira 

to the truth of God’s creation; indeed, some Islamic ji Him al-hay’a, written during his years with the Mongols, 
scientists argued that it was a surer means than nat- Al-Tusfs new models were quite influential on late 

ural philosophy or theology. In this they followed the mediaeval Islamic astronomy, and for at least another 

Alexandrian tradition of ancient Hellenistic mathe- three or four centuries encouraged many other attempts 

matical science, represented most conspicuously by to reform the Ptolemaic system. The “al-Tusi cou- 

Claudius Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) [see batlamiyus], pie”, as his device is now known, also had an effect 

who had argued against Aristotle’s [see aristOtalTs] in other cultural contexts, finding its way into Sanskrit 

philosophical view and for the superiority of the math- and Byzantine texts as well as the works of several 

ematical sciences. Renaissance astronomers, including Copernicus. 
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TUSTAR [see shushtar]. 
al-TUSTARI [see sahl al-tustari]. 

TUT (a.), the mulberry, Morns spp., of the 
Moraceae; also tuth , said by the lexicographers to be 
Persian while fir sad is the Arabic synonym. Tut al-ard 
is the strawberry 7 and tut al-ullayk the raspberry. 

The tree is known for its fruit and its leaves. Both 
M. nigra and M. alba have been cultivated in south¬ 
ern Europe and the Near East for many centuries. 
M. alba , originating from China, first reached Europe 
in the 12th century. Its leaves are the preferred food 
of the silkworm {dud al-kazz ), larvae of moths of the 
Bombyx family, whose cocoons produce silk {hanr 
[</.*/.]). M. nigra is best known for its fruit. Concerning 
its medicinal uses, tut aswad is cold and moist; its juice 
is made into a robb, for swellings of the mouth and 
for angina (al-Tabari, 382, 482). 

Ibn al-Baytar equates tut with mura and firsad ( Tafsir , 
155) and its robb as diyamlrun. He quotes from (a) 
Galen: when ripe, it loosens the belly, but unripe and 
dried, is very costive and even useful for ulceration 
of the intestines and diarrhoea, and its juice for ail¬ 
ments of the mouth; and from (b) Dioscorides, who 


calls it laxative, and when cooked in water, effective 
against the poison of akunltun [?.t>.]. Its leaf, crushed 
and mixed with oil, is good for burns (Djdmi e , i, 142-3). 
The juice of the raw fruit can relieve toothache (al- 
Blrunl, 96-7). Today, the fruit is eaten raw, and used 
for conserves and drinks. 

Bibliography : W.J. Bean, Trees and shmbs hardy 
in die British Isles , ii, 8th ed. London 1973; Ibn al- 
Baytar, al-L>idmi c li-mufradat al-adwiya wa 'l-aghdhiya , 
Cairo 1874; idem, Tafsir Kitab Diyaskundus , ed. 
Ibrahim Ben Mrad, Beirut 1990; 'All b. Sahl al- 
Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma , ed. M.Z. Siddiqi, Berlin 
1928; al-BimnPs Book on pharmacy and materia medica, 
offset text with English tr. by Hakim Mohammed 
Said, Karachi 1973; E. Ghaleb, Dictionnaire des sci¬ 
ences de la nature , i, Beirut 1965; A.Y. al-Hassan and 
D.R. Hill, Islamic technology , Cambridge 1986. 

(Penelope C. Johnstone) 

TUTAK, a plain in eastern Anatolia through 
which the Murad Su, sc. the more southerly of the 
two upper arms of the Euphrates, flows in one part 
of its course between Malazgird and Mu§, hence now 
in the modern Turkish il or province of Mu§; see 
further, al-furat. (Ed.) 

TUTILA, the Spanish town of Tudela, sit- 
! uated at the confluence of the Ebro and its affluent 
the Queiles (Kalash), now in the Cornunidad Auto¬ 
noma de Navarra and with a population of 26,500. 

•The Arabic geographers give some details on this 
madlna of al-Andalus, stressing its frontier position 
against the Christians and its role as chef-lieu of a 
kura y with other towns, fortresses and villages (such as 
Alfaro, Arnedo, Borja, Calahorra, Najera, Tarazone 
and Viguera) in the “Upper March” [see al-thughur. 
2], whose capital ( hadira ) Sarakusta [q.v.] or Saragossa 
was “50 miles” ( ca . 75 km/46 miles) from Tutlla. Some 
geographers and chroniclers further mention that its 
foundation as a madlna was ordered by the Umayyad 
amir al-Hakam I [<?.d.], but from recent archaeologi¬ 
cal finds, it appears that the place has been inhabi¬ 
ted since prehistoric times. Tutlla, with a sector of 
the 9th century and another added in the 10th cen¬ 
tury, extended over 22 ha. 

At that time (sc. end of the 8th century and open¬ 
ing of the 9th one), it was made into a centre for 
Umayyad control over the northeast of the Upper 
March against the Christians of Pampeluna and also 
against the muwallad Banu KasI [</.&.], who succeeded 
in seizing Tutlla ca. 198/813 and in establishing there 
one of the main bastions of their intermittent auton¬ 
omy from the Umayyads. This lasted till the time of 
c Abd al-Rahman III, who in 312/924 gave the town 
to Muhammad b. al-Ankar, governor of Saragossa 
and from the originally Arab family of the Tudjlbids 
[q.v.\, whose direct descendants held the town, also 
with periodic autonomy from the central power of al- 
Andalus, until 400/1009-10, the date when a collateral 
descendant of Muhammad b. al-Ankar, the Tudjlbid 
al-Mundhir, governor of Tutlla in 396/1005-6, con¬ 
stituted the tarifa of Saragossa, including the rest of 
the Upper March and also Tutlla. In 430/1038, this 
tadifa was dominated by the Banu Hud [q.v] until the 
conquest of Saragossa by the Almoravids in 503/ 
1110, who were not, however, able to defend this ter¬ 
ritory from the Christians; in 1119 Alfonso I of Aragon 
conquered Tutlla. The Muslim inhabitants remained 
there after the conquest as Mudejars [^.y.] and as 
Moriscos [^.y.] until their expulsion in 1614. 

As an urban centre, Tutlla developed a cultural 
life, if only modest, under the Arabs, with the first 
manifestations of this in the 3rd/9th century, consol- 
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idated in the next century, around the families in¬ 
volved with the Islamic cult such as the Banu ’1-Imam; 
the sources have reference to 22 scholars of Tutfla 
before 961, eight between 961 and 1008, and two 
between 1008 and 1058. The poet al-A s ma al-Tutill 
(d. 525/1130-1 [q.v.]) stands out. Tutila was one of 
the judicial centres of al-Andalus. The sources men¬ 
tion some agricultural and commercial activity there. 
Modern archaeological investigation has brought some 
information on the towns’s Great Mosque and on 
ceramics, with some high-quality pieces of the latter. 
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TUTUN, tobacco, more specifically, pipe 
tobacco. Tutun, tiitiin in Turkish, may derive from 
the Brazilian-Portuguese petun (Comes, 228). Other 
terms used are dukhan and tibgh (Ar.), and, for water- 
pipe tobacco, tunbak and tambaku (Pers.). 

According to an 18th-century belief, tobacco did 
not originate exclusively in the Americas but was also 
indigenous to various parts of Asia and Africa; it was 
also believed that people in the Middle East used 
tobacco before Europeans sighted the New World. 
Since the 19th century, however, the prevailing opin¬ 
ion has been that the Old World, including the Middle 
East, was introduced to tobacco from the Caribbean 
and Brazil by the early European discoverers. 

The first tobacco to reach the Old World was 
brought back by Columbus in 1493. The weed initially 
aroused mostly botanical interest, and for the next 
half century the knowledge and sporadic use of tobacco 


remained mostly limited to the (northern) Mediter¬ 
ranean world. Contrary to conventional wisdom, how¬ 
ever, tobacco seems also to have been known in Persia 
and India by the early 16th century. Tobacco is said 
to have been introduced to India in 914/1508-9 
(Dihlawf, 105), and the first references to smoking in 
Persian poetry occur in the work of an anonymous 
poet from Shiraz who died in 942/1535-6 (Simsar 
1963, 15). Yet, as in Europe, tobacco in the Middle 
East did not become popular until much later, and 
many parts of the Islamic world apparently only be¬ 
came acquainted with smoking at the turn of the 17th 
century. The people of the southern shores of the 
Arabian peninsula were familiar with the weed in the 
1590s. Syria and Morocco learned about tobacco at 
about the same time, while smoking was introduced 
to Egypt in 1603-4. Portuguese sailors were probably 
the ones who initially introduced tobacco to port cit¬ 
ies and coastal areas, after which merchants and sol¬ 
diers spread the habit throughout the Ottoman lands. 
Tobacco penetrated into the Sahel and parts of Sub- 
Saharan Africa via the Arab caravan trade. From Per¬ 
sia, smoking passed into Central Asia, where tobacco 
was known and cultivated by the late 17th century 
(McChesney, 184). 

The Portuguese were responsible for introducing 
tobacco in other parts of Muslim Asia as well, ranging 
from India and many parts of southeast Asia to the 
Indonesian archipelago, all around 1600. The Philip¬ 
pines seems to have received its first tobacco from 
Spanish imports from Mexico as early as 1575. From 
China, tobacco spread westward into Inner Asia and 
Siberia, where it converged with an influence from 
Persia and Russia. 

Early tobacco came from the Americas via England, 
as is suggested by the appellation in Persian, IngUs 
tanbaku, noted by Olearius in 1637 (Olearius, 597). 
An indigenous tobacco cultivation emerged in Persia 
in the 1620s or 30s, was in existence in Central Asia 
by the late 17th century, and may have existed in 
Yemen at an early stage as well. Over the course of 
time, tobacco cultivation spread to many parts of the 
Islamic world, including Anatolia, North Africa and 
India. 

While in much of the Western world smoking was 
long deemed unbecoming for the female members of 
polite society, no such social stigma seems to have 
existed in the Middle East. Many descriptions of the 
Ottoman lands and Persia, as well as a number of 
illustrations, indicate that women smoked as avidly as 
men, at least in the private sphere (Tavernier, i, 705; 
Kaempfer, Reisetagebiicher, 79; illustr. in Rogers, The 
Topkapi Saray Museum , 124, Loukonine and Ivanov, 206, 
Treasures of Islam, 119, and Kasrawl, Tankhca, 6, 15). 

Until the 20th century, a smoking device that was 
widely used in the Middle East was the regular tobacco 
pipe, whose long stem and small bowl made it quite 
similar to the ones used at the same time in England 
and Holland. Originally made of clay, and later also 
of wood, these pipes were known as cupuk or capuk 
in Turkish and Persian (a cognate of the Persian word 
for wood, cub), rendered in English as chibouk and in 
French as chibouque (illustr. in Neander, 243, Simsar 
1963, 24, and idem 1971, 92). Such pipes are observ¬ 
able in the Ottoman Empire as well as Persia in the 
early 17 th century. With the exception of the Lurs in 
the western part of the country, Persians never took 
to pipe smoking as eagerly as the inhabitants of the 
Ottoman Empire, but instead preferred the water 
pipe. Lane observed similar pipes, called shibuk or c ud, 
in early 19th-century Egypt, but also much longer 
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ones of between four and five feet (Lane, 149). One 
19th-century traveller noted how among the Turkmen 
of Khurasan, some used a sheep’s shinbone emptied 
of its marrow and filled with tobacco as a pipe 
(O’Donovan, i, 440). 

Snuff (standard Arabic sifut, Egyptian colloquial 
nushuk , Pers. anfiya , Tkish. enfiye) was adopted in 
places like Yemen and in the Ottoman Empire at 
times when regular smoking was proscribed, and 
became especially popular among Berbers and the 
Bedouin peoples of North Africa, and in parts of the 
Arab Middle East such as Syria and Palestine. Snuff 
has also long been common in A fgh anistan, where it 
is called naswar. Moroccans preferred finely powdered 
snuff, while others in North Africa took to chewing 
tobacco, a habit which continues to be popular in 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya. Chewing tobacco also 
became common in Malaysia and Sumatra. 

Snuff, which in the West was taken up by mem¬ 
bers of the elite as a way of differentiating themselves 
from the common people, never acquired the status 
attached to it in 18th-century Europe. Class distinc¬ 
tions in the Islamic world seem to have expressed 
themselves less in the choice between different forms 
of smoking than in the degree of refinement and dec¬ 
oration of the implements used, in the type of tobacco 
that was smoked, and the elaborateness of the smok¬ 
ing ritual. Whereas the water pipes of the poor in 
Persia and Egypt were constructed from a coconut 
shell (Arabic nardfila “water pipe” comes from Persian 
nagil “coconut, water pipe”) or a gourd, the rich had 
their kalyans made of porcelain and painted glass, and 
encrusted with precious stones. When Lane visited 
Egypt, the lowest orders smoked the goza (Classical 
Ar. ^awza y which also means “coconut”), which dif¬ 
fered from the nardfila in having a short, fixed cane 
for a mouth piece (nowadays, poor Egyptians some¬ 
times make used spray cans into the vessel of the 
goza). The rich smoked mild and fragrant tobacco 
from Latakiyya, while people from the middle classes 
used a heavier grade named after the town of Sur 
or Tyre (Lane, 150). People of rank took to employ¬ 
ing a water-pipe carrier, or kalyandar, who would fol¬ 
low his master either on foot or on horseback with 
the various accoutrements (Chardin, iv, 25; Lane, 150). 
In A fgh anistan, such class distinctions were less pro¬ 
nounced, and the local water pipe simpler than its 
Persian counterpart. One traveller in 19th-century 
Afghanistan reports that travellers who did not carry 
the device would dig two communicating holes in the 
ground, fill one with water and the other with tobacco, 
put a reed in the former, and smoke lying down 
(Ferrier, 383). In Safawid Persia, mullds used long 
stems that allowed them to sit up straight and main¬ 
tain their dignity (illustr. in Chardin, atlas, pi. XIX). 

In keeping with traditional humoral pathology, some 
Muslim physicians and pharmacologists considered 
tobacco to be dry and cold, though most followed 
European practice by placing tobacco in the category 
of dry and hot substances. Controversy surrounded 
the alleged effects of smoking on the body. While it 
was held to be salutary for people with a humid dis¬ 
position, some believed that it weakened the brain 
(Seligmann, 41). Similar to European beliefs, tobacco 
smoke was thought to repel pestilence (Khurasan!, 
275). Overall, however, tobacco in the Islamic world 
never gained the medicinal reputation it enjoyed in 
early modern Europe. Smoking was rather integrated 
immediately into social life, in a process that was no 
doubt facilitated by the prior existence and popular¬ 
ity of using other narcotics, such as opium and hashish 


[see bandj; r\sh!sh] (the former being eaten rather than 
smoked until the 18th century). As almost everywhere 
else, tobacco also became intertwined with the con¬ 
sumption of another newly-introduced psychoactive 
stimulant, coffee [see kahwa], and it became a stand¬ 
ard item in the coffeehouses that emerged all over 
the Ottoman Empire and Safawid Persia at the turn 
of the 17th century. 

The water pipe is (Muslim) Asia’s original contri¬ 
bution to the array of smoking devices. Called hukka 
(or hookah , which denotes the vessel containing the 
water) in India, kalyan in Persia, cilim (the bowl on 
top of the pipe) in A fgh anistan, and narghila or goza 
or shtsha in the Arab world, the water pipe originated 
either in Persia or India, where it was noted in the 
early 17 th century (the first known illustr. of the water 
pipe is found in Neander, 247). It is not likely to 
have existed before the introduction of tobacco— 
though tobacco and bang (hashish) were often jointly 
smoked, no real evidence exists for the claim that the 
water pipe was used to smoke hashish before the intro¬ 
duction of tobacco. Soon, the water pipe spread west¬ 
ward, until it was known and used throughout the 
Middle East. Water pipes were ubiquitous in Persia 
until modern times. Persian cavalry officers at the 
turn of the 19th century even smoked the water pipe 
in the saddle (Freygang, 287). The device was noted 
in Yemen as early as 1618-19, and found its way to 
North and East Africa, parts of Inner Asia and the 
Balkans as well. The northern, Muslim regions of 
the Indian subcontinent also took to the water pipe. 
The Persian connotation of the water pipe in 18th- 
century Egypt is suggested by the fact that the most 
fashionable pipes were called Karim Khan , after the 
Persian ruler of the Zand dynasty (Niebuhr, i, 127). 

Cigars, which became popular in the 19th-century 
West, never appealed to the smoking public of Islamic 
countries, except for the westernised elite. Cigarettes 
everywhere were rare until modern times; Europeans 
did not adopt cigarettes until the 1880s, and cigarette 
smoking found a place in the repertoire of the Islamic 
world only in the 20th century. 

As in many places around the world, tobacco in 
the early stage of its introduction in the Middle East 
aroused suspicion on the part of clerics and bureau¬ 
crats alike. Muslim scholars, unable to find references 
to tobacco in the Kur’an, resorted to analogical rea¬ 
soning to determine whether smoking was permitted 
or should be condemned and banned as contrary to 
religion. As tobacco did not resemble any of the for¬ 
bidden substances mentioned in the Kur’an, proscrib¬ 
ing it was not a simple matter. Nor was it easy to 
“prove” that tobacco in itself was bad, or harmful to 
one’s health. One way of arguing for proscription, 
therefore, was to equate tobacco with the foul things 
that sura VII, 157, declares forbidden, to associate it 
with the “avoidance of things evil” ( nahy c an al-munkar) 
contained in III, 104, or to argue that the Prophet 
who, according to a Hadith, appreciated sweet odours, 
would certainly have loathed tobacco’s foul smell. An 
attempt was even made to associate smoking with the 
smoke and fire that is held to precede the Last 
Judgement. Proponents of smoking invoked II, 28, 
which refers to the benefits of everything that God 
has created on this earth (Klein-Franke). Some reli¬ 
gious scholars argued that smoking was a wasteful 
habit, while others urged moderation (DjaTariyan, 7/a/, 
351-4). Arguments for and against tobacco were often 
made in the context of the controversy between the 
representatives of orthodoxy, who rejected tobacco, 
and members of Sufi orders, who took to smoking. 
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In ShT‘F Persia, those who opposed tobacco tended 
to be followers of the Akhbarf doctrine (ibid., 352; a 
list of Shf'r anti-smoking tracts appears in Tihranf, 
ix, 173-75). Yet the influential anti-Sufi and Akhbarl 
cleric Muhammad Bakir MadjlisT (d. Ill 1/1699 [i q.v .]), 
who was Shaykh al-Islam of Isfahan, considered smok¬ 
ing permissible. Like many who sanctioned tobacco, 
he was a fervent smoker himself (Pampus, 45). 

Governments in the Islamic world tended to present 
and articulate prohibitive measures as a “return to 
the true faith”, even if the real motives lay elsewhere. 
Shah ‘Abbas I of Persia (995-1038/1587-1629 [q.v]) 
outlawed the use of tobacco in the early 1600s, appar¬ 
ently because his soldiers spent too much of their pay 
on smoking, and punished offenders by slitting their 
nose and lips (Olearius, 645). His successor, Shah 
Safi I (1038-52/1629-42), repeated the ban when he 
acceded to the throne (Tavernier, i, 599; Kazwml, 
Fawd*id, 48). The Mu gh al Emperor DjahangTr (1014- | 
37/1605-27) banned smoking in 1617. In die Ottoman j 
Empire, tobacco was first proscribed in the reign of j 
Sultan Ahmed I (1012-26/1604-17), who issued numer- i 
ous bans on tobacco and the places where it was 
smoked. Of his successors, Murad IV (1033-50/1623- 
40) was most vehement in waging war on smoking. 
His aversion to tobacco derived as much from its 
religious status as innovation, bid‘a [q.v], as from a con¬ 
cern with order and discipline, thought to be under¬ 
mined by those who frequented tobacco shops, and 
his fear of political opposition by the Janissaries, who 
owned many of these establishments (Sara^gil). In 1627 
a ban was issued on tobacco cultivation in Ottoman j 
territory. Six years later the sultan, possibly persuaded 
by Kadl-zade Mehmed Efendi, used a huge fire that 
destroyed thousands of houses in Istanbul as a pre¬ 
text to outlaw smoking and to close all coffee shops 
(Na c Ima, iii, 1216-20). Many who were found smok¬ 
ing are said to have been executed. Nothing could, 
however, stop tobacco’s march. Paced with this grow¬ 
ing popularity, Murad’s successors were more ambiva¬ 
lent. The Shaykh al-lsldm Baha 5 al-Din Efendi in the 
1650s declared smoking lawful, and, though tobacco 
was forbidden a few more times by the Ottoman 
authorities, both the state and the clergy ultimately 
resigned themselves to its spread. The 18th-century 
Arabian Wahhabi movement included tobacco in its 
list of religiously proscribed substances. In Morocco, 
the * ulama* sought to ban smoking as late as 1887, 
with a similar lack of success. 

Moralists and preachers continued to inveigh against 
the satanic origin or the debilitating effect of tobacco, 
but in time lost ground to bureaucrats who realised 
that tobacco, far from just draining bullion, might 
actually be turned into a source of profit. As was true 
in Europe, Middle Eastern states, burdened by ever 
growing military and administrative expenditure, saw 
tobacco as a welcome opportunity to expand their 
tax base. As early as the mid-17th century, the Safawid 
government derived considerable revenue from taxing 
tobacco (Chardin, x, 408, 413). In the mid-19th cen¬ 
tury, tobacco was one of Persia’s leading export prod¬ 
ucts, being sent to India, the Ottoman Empire, and 
Russia. The Isfahan area alone exported between 1700 
and 1900 tons of tambaku via Ba gh dad in the 1860s 
(Rochechouart, 60), and Burton claimed that, in the 
Hidjaz, everyone smoked it. Tutun, which was grown 
in the western regions, was exported as well; exports 
continued to grow throughout the remainder of the 
century. A Regie was established in 1890, but had to 
be repealed after strong protests on the part of the 
‘ulama* . In 1909 tobacco was turned into a state mono¬ 


poly, which was revised in 1929 and again in 1931. 

In the Ottoman Empire, a Tobacco Regie came 
into being in 1884. A tobacco company founded with 
European capital was given the monopoly for the 
administration of tobacco cultivation, its purchase and 
exportation, as well as for the manufacturing of ciga¬ 
rettes for domestic consumption. In the late Ottoman 
Empire, as in Persia, tobacco became one of the most 
significant export commodities. In India, the English 
East India Company established a monopoly over to¬ 
bacco cultivation in the regions which it directly con¬ 
trolled. Muhammad c AJf [q.v] in 1810 instituted a 
tobacco government monopoly in Egypt, yet in 1890 
tobacco cultivation was prohibited in the country. 

■ After occupying Algeria, the French encouraged the 
I colonists to cultivate large quantities of dark leaf for 
I use by the French state monopoly. 

Today, tobacco is cultivated and cigarettes are man¬ 
ufactured in many parts of the Middle East, North 
Africa and Muslim Asia, but only Turkey ranks among 
the world’s top fifteen tobacco-producing countries 
(sixth place with 222,000 tons in 1976-9) (Tucker, 
177). Though many early modern reports claim that 
the people of Persia and the Ottoman Empire con¬ 
sumed prodigious amounts of tobacco, actual consump¬ 
tion seems to have been less than in most parts of 
Europe. Indeed, even today the per capita consump¬ 
tion in Middle Eastern countries is only about one- 
half of that in the West. In 1979 only Kuwait, with 
some 2,000 cigarettes smoked per person per annum, 
came close to the western average; Turkey and Leba¬ 
non averaged around 1,600, Egyptians, Moroccans, 
Algerians, Syrians, Jordanians and Saudis smoked 
anywhere between 600 and 800 cigarettes, while peo¬ 
ple in poor Islamic countries such as Sudan and Bang¬ 
ladesh consumed a mere 100-200 (Tucker, 183, 187). 
In many countries, most people smoke cheap, locally- 
produced cigarettes, but in modern times more expen¬ 
sive import brands have become increasingly popular 
almost everywhere, either directly imported or man¬ 
ufactured under licence. 
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TUTUSH (I) b. ALP ARSLAN, Abu SaTd Tadj 
al-Dawla (458-88/1066-95), Saldjuk ruler in Syria 
47 1-88/ 1078-95. The name, < Tkish. tut-, “he who 
grasps, seizes”, was already familiar as a personal 
name to Kashghan, tr. Atalay, i, 367. 

During his brother Malik Shah’s \q.v/\ lifetime, the 
youthful Tutush was given Syria in 471/1078 or 472/ 
1079 as his appanage. The Turkmen commander Atsiz 
b. Uvak [q.v.], who had overrun southern Syria and 
Palestine and had seized Jerusalem from the Fatimids, 
had been swept out of these temporary conquests by 
the returning armies of al-Mustansir and besieged in 
Damascus. He appealed to Tutush for help, but the 
latter simply had Atsiz killed in order to secure the 
Syrian capital for himself (471/1079). He was not, 
however, able to assert his power in the second great¬ 
est city of Syria, Aleppo. This had briefly been taken 
over by the Saldjuk vassal, the c Ukaylid ruler of Mawsil 
Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Kuraysh, and Tutush now 
became involved in warfare with him, being even 
besieged in Damascus by the ‘Ukaylid in 476/1083 
until Sharaf al-Dawla’s death in battle fighting against 
the Saldjuk prince Sulayman b. Kutalmish (479/1086) 
relieved him of this threat. 

The Great Sultan Malik Shah was not disposed to 
increase the power of his younger brother and poten¬ 
tial rival, and sought to extend his own direct control 
over al- Di azIra and Syria. He appointed Turkmen com¬ 
manders from his army as governors of the cities 
there, including Ak Sonkor in Aleppo, Yaghi-basan at 
Antioch and Bozan at Edessa. These commanders and 
Tutush extended Turkish control in Syria as far south 
as Hims, but stopped short of Tyre and Tripoli, in 
the latter of which the local ruler of the Banu ‘Ammar 
[^.u.], Djalal al-Mulk c AlI, maintained himself by con¬ 
ciliating Ak Sonkor. 

Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092 threw the situa¬ 
tion in the Saldjuk lands into confusion. In the absence 
of any dear principle of succession, and with older 
Turkish tribal ideas concerning the importance of 
seniority within the ruling house still influential, Tutush 
regarded his own claim to the Great Saldjuk sultanate 
as superior to that of the dead ruler’s eldest son Berk- 
yaruk [see barkyaruk]. Tutush secured the towns of 
al- Dj azfra as far east as Mawsil and was even pro¬ 
claimed sultan at Ba gh dad in 486/1093. But fear of 
Tutush’s ascendancy led Ak Sonkor and Bozan to 
join Berk-yaruk’s supporter, the amir Kirbuka. Never¬ 
theless, through energetic campaigning in northern 
Syria, Tutush defeated the Turkmen amirs at Tall al- 
Sultan to the south of Aleppo, killing Ak Sonkor and 
then Bozan, and, after fifteen years of effort, at last 
occupying and proclaiming his power at Aleppo (in 
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fact, this dominion was to last for only six months). 
Elated by his successes, Tutush now invaded western 
Persia, penetrating to Hamadhan and compelling Berk- 
yaruk, whose forces were inferior in numbers, to retire 
to Isfahan. Yet the latter was able to rally support 
amongst the Turkish amirs in western Persia and to 
assemble a large army (30,000 according to the sources), 
which was victorious over Tutush at Dashilwa near 
Rayy (see on this name, Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 
433; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter , 802) on 17 Safar 
488/26 February 1095. Tutush was killed, and the 
remnants of his army fled to Syria. Berk-yaruk thus 
became the Great Salcjjuk sultan, although he was 
never secure and strong enough to assert his author¬ 
ity in a peripheral region like Syria and had to leave 
Tutush’s sons Dukak and Ridwan [q.v] in Damascus 
and Aleppo respectively as vassal rulers. 
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(C.E. Bosworth) 

TUWAT, conventionally Touat, a region of the 
southwest of Algeria little known to the Maghrib! 
historians. Ibn Battuta mentions laconically his pass¬ 
ing through Tuwat in 754/1353 (Rihla, iv, 444-7, tr. 
Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 975-7), and Ibn Khaldun 
mentions it in his K. al- c lbar (tr. de Slane, Hist, des 
Berberes, i), but these pieces of information are mea¬ 
gre. The spread of colonial power in Algeria brought 
little alteration, and until its colonisation in 1900, 
Tuwat remained very little known. The etymology of 
the name is uncertain, but would seem to be Berber; 
suggestions have been that t-wa-t has the meaning 
“oasis” (A.G.P. Martin, Quatre siecles d’histoire marocaine, 
Paris 1923), or that it is the plural of the Zenata 
Berber word tit “spring” (N. Marouf, Lecture de I’espace 
oasien , Paris 1980). 

Tuwat is situated between lats. 26° T and 28° 5' N. 
and longs. 1° W. and 1° E. It is a vast depression, 
with the Grand Western Erg on the north, the Erg 
Chech on the west, Tanezrouft on the southwest and 
the plateau of Tadma'it on the southeast. Being ca. 
1,500 km from the Atlantic and ca. 1,200 km from 
the Mediterranean, influences from the seas are nil. 
It is really a band of territory 600 km long accord¬ 
ing to E.F. Gauthier, but most authors make it 200 
km long, comprising twelve groups of ksur. Within in¬ 
dependent Algeria, some of these have been grouped 
into a daira (sub-prefecture) and others made into com¬ 
munes. Tuwat comes at the present time within the 
wilaya or province of Adrar. In 1996, some 224,000 
people lived in the 16 communes making up Tuwat, 
out of the 28 communes of the whole province. 

Environment and local economy. Rainfall is negligible 
(11 mm p.a.), evaporation is fierce and vegetation 
sparse. It is a region of sand dunes, with denuded 


areas (hamadas and ergs) and, here and there, some 
alluvial soils. The flora is what one would expect from 
such a harsh environment: acacias (talh), tamarisk (tlay), 
colocynth, etc. Water is rare, with, except for the Wad 
Mas'ud, the dayas, shafts and sabkhas [q.vv.] being nor¬ 
mally dry. But an immense reservoir of subterranean 
water (800 to 1,200 m below ground) is utilised by 
the people of the Sahara through an ingenious system 
of foggaras [see kanat. II]. Together with Gurara [see 
gourara, in Suppl.] and Tidikelt, Tuwat is the region 
par excellence of foggaras, with a network of over 1,700 
of these. The water raised up is sold and has to be 
divided very carefully. 

Tuwat is not therefore total desert, but a region 
of ksur, 248 of which are still inhabited. The ksar 
(locally gsar) is an administrative area with a popu¬ 
lated sector and lands, and usually has 100 to 200 
inhabitants. A group of these ksur forms an entity with 
a single name only (Timmi, Bouda, Tamentft, Tsabit, 
etc.). It is what we would call an oasis, although, 
paradoxically, there is no local term for this. Resources 
are protected in granaries and silos, justifying the 
building of kasbas or strongholds. Formerly, Tuwat 
served as an entrepot for trafficking tribes, and cer¬ 
tain ksur served as depots in the caravan trade. The 
second vital element of a ksar is its date-palm groves, 
here called al-fyanna (as a local pi. of ^nan “garden”). 
Small plots of land are planted with food-producing 
plants in tiers, in the shade of the palm trees; 7,200 
ha are thus exploited in the traditional way, and 
10,000 ha have been brought into production by mod¬ 
ern means, notably water pumps. 

Political and economic history. Tuwat has been involved 
in the various vicissitudes of the powers and dynas¬ 
ties of North Africa. The Ma'kil, Maghrawa and Banu 
Ifran [q.vv] sought refuge there from the Almohads. 
Abu 'Air, son of the Mannid 'Uthman II, conquered 
Tuwat at the opening of the 8th/14th century, and 
two centuries later, the Moroccan sultan Ahmad al- 
Mansur [< q.v .] made the region subject. The interest 
of Moroccan rulers is explicable through Tuwat’s spe¬ 
cial position in trans-Saharan trade, the most impor¬ 
tant “product” being black slaves, brought from the 
south and concentrated on Tuwat before being sent 
northwards. 

Decline set in from the 16th to the 20th centuries, 
notably through the rise of maritime trade and the 
growth of a money economy. 

Demography and social structure. Tuwat’s position as 
a meeting-place led to a long-established co-existence 
there of Zenata Berbers, Jews, Arabs and black Afri¬ 
cans. The Zenata were possibly descendants of Pliny’s 
Getulae, and the toponomy of the region shows that 
they form the most ancient stratum of inhabitants. 
The Jews form the second oldest group; today, the 
name of Mhadjriyya designates those considered to 
be of Jewish origin. They are popularly said to descend 
from the diaspora of the Cyrenaican community 
expelled by the emperor Trajan in A.D. 118, and they 
lived peacefully at Tuwat until the arrival there of 
the fakih of Tlemcen Mahammad b. 'Abd al-Karlm 
al-MaghTlT [q.v] who, ca. 895/1490, persecuted them, 
despite the disapproval of the local fukaha/, and incited 
a local Muslim mob to destroy the synagogue of 
Tuwat. The latest group are the Arabs. Certain sources 
would like to trace their appearance back to the 
4th/10th century, but in fact it was not until the 
7th/13th century that pastoralists from the South 
Arabian tribe of Ma'kil reached Tuwat. 

To the ethnic distinguishing factor was now added 
a social one. Other categories became added to the 
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Berbers and the Jews: (a) the Shurfa (, shurqfif) of Tuwat, 
who, as in all the Maghrib, are said to be HasanTs; 
(b) the Mrabtln ( murabitun ), who, together with the 
Shurfa, ended up by becoming the dominant class, 
owning water, land and palm-groves, and being ex¬ 
empted from taxation; (c) the Hrar (ahrar “free men”), 
those Arabs and Berbers who were neither masters 
nor serfs; (d) the Mhadjriyya, perceived as of Judaeo- 
Berber origin and as being neither masters nor serfs, 
sometimes having their own cemeteries; (e) the c Abfd 
or “slaves”, whose legal status gave way to that of 
(f) the HartanTs [q.v.] , applied to freedmen. The HratFn 
formed, and still in large measure form, the basis of 
the workforce in Tuwat’s economic life; according to 
the French census of 1906, they formed almost 40% 
of the total population of 50,000. 

The saff as a socio-political structure. The saff [q.v.\ 
(local pronunciation, soff) like the laff is a kind 
of permanent and exclusive league grouping together 
clans, families or tribes of diverse origins; it always in¬ 
volves collective confrontation between groups in each 
other’s presence. Two saff s used to share out influ¬ 
ence in Tuwat, although reconciled today: the Yahmad, 
to which belong almost all the people of Arab ori¬ 
gin, and the Sufyan, in which the Zenata Berbers are 
above all represented. Similarly, at Tamentft, there 
were the opposing factions of the Mrabtln and the 
Dareb. 

The Sufi brotherhoods and the zawiyaj. The turuk have 
spread throughout Tuwat since the 9th/15th century. 
The most widespread are the Tayyibiyya of Ouezzane 
(Wazzan), but the Kadiriyya and one of their branches, 
the Bakka’iyya founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Bakka’F, 
are also found. Other local brotherhoods have devel¬ 
oped: in the north, the Karzaziyya, a Shadhili branch 
founded by Ahmad b. Musa al-KarzazT (d. 1062/1652); 
in the lower part of Tuwat, the Ragganiyya, founded 
by Mawlay ‘Abd Allah al-Raggani, is ubiquitous. The 
zawiya of Kunta, founded by Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Raggad, remains one of the most famed, together 
with that of the Bakriyya founded by the Shaykh al- 
Bakrl b. ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 528/1133). 

Almost all the ksur possess a zawiya , and certain 
ksur still bear the name of the saints who founded 
them (Ulad al-Hadjdj, Si c Abd al-Radar, SfdT Yusaf, 
Bu ‘LF, etc.). It is thanks to these that some frag¬ 
ments of local history and culture have been pre¬ 
served; a certain number of mss. there are preserved 
in zawiyas like that of the Kunta. At the present day, 
the zawiya of Shaykh Sid al-Hadjdj Muhammad al- 
Kablr has over 1,500 pupils from all over the region. 

Saints and scholars. Scholars educated in zawiyas have 
often founded new ones. Some came to Tuwat from 
outside, but most were natives of Tuwat and Gurara. 
Although largely ignored in the books of tabakat and 
taradjim , certain of them achieved some fame. More 
than twenty are cited by al-HafnawI (T. al-Khalaf bi - 
ridjal al-salaf, Algiers 1907-9); Ibn Maryam (al-Bus tan 
fi dhikr al-awliya 3 wa T'ulama 3 bi-Tilimsan, Algiers 1908) 
names some of them well known at Fas; and Ahmad 
Baba mentions those who became distinguished in 
Takrur. A recent ms. by al-BahhawF, Nasim al-nafahat 
fi dhikr djawanib min akhbar Tawat (private coll.) men¬ 
tions some fifty scholars of Tuwat, including ‘Abd al- 
KarTm b. Muhammad al-Tuwatl (d. 1042/1632), called 
‘Alim Tuwat; Muhammad al-Tayyib, called Baba Hida, 
author of al-Kawl al-basit fi akhbar Tamantit (B.N. arabe 
6399); and the kadi of Tuwat ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Bakrf 
(d. 1210/1796) and SldT Muhammad al-BakrF (d. 1133/ 
1720), both representatives of an old family whose 
zawiya still exists today near TamentTt. In the present 


century, one might mention Sid al-Hadjdj Muhammad 
al-Badawf aPUthmanf, called Bel KbFr, who has en¬ 
joyed a reputation beyond his own region, being imam 
of the Great Mosque of Adrar since 1370/1950, found¬ 
ing there a great madrasa and a zawiya. 

Linguistic situation. Tuwat is now almost entirely Arabo- 
phone, and Zenata Berber has virtually disappeared, 
in contrast to the situation in adjacent Gurara, where 
it still flourishes. The Berber of Tuwat did, however, 
survive long enough for French and Algerian lin¬ 
guistic scholars to record it. Also, numerous Tifinagh 
[q.v.\ inscriptions have been found in the region. See 
R. Basset, Notes de lexicographic berbere. Vocabulaire du 
Touat et du Gourara, argot du Mzab, dialecte des Touaregs 
Aouelimmiden , in JA, ser. 8, vol. x (1887), 365-464; 
idem, Loqman berbere , Paris 1890 (incs. some fables in 
Touat Berber); M. Mammeri and C. Brahimi, Les 
activites du CRAPE durant Vannee 1970 , in Lybica , xviii 
(1970), 289-95 (incs. some songs from the last woman 
knowing the Berber speech of TamentTt); J.-C. Echal- 
lier, Villages desertes et structures agraires anciennes du Touat- 
Gourara [Sahara algerien ), Paris 1972 (Tifina gh inscriptions); 
M. Rouvillois-Brigol, C. Messon and J. Vallet, Oasis 
du Sahara algerien , Paris 1973 (items of Berber vocab¬ 
ulary); Mammeri, Le dernier document en berbere de Tamentit , 
in Awal, i, 176-7. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): C. Sabatier, Touat, Sahara et Soudan. Etude geo- 
graphique, politique, economique et militaire, Paris 1891; 
Cdt. Colomieu, Voyage au Gourara et a I’Aougrout , in 
Bull. Soc. Geogr., xiii (1892), 41-97, xiv (1893), 50- 
97, xv (1894), 430-66; E.F. Gauthier, La conquete 
du Sahara , Paris 1910; idem, Le Sahara, Paris 1928; 
R. Basset, Les ksours berberophones du Gourara, in 
R.AJr., lxxxi/3-4 (1937); Naval Intelligence Division, 
Admiralty Handbooks, Algeria, London 1943, i, 66-8 
and index; R. Capot-Rey, Probleme des oasis alger- 
iennes, Algiers 1944; P. Devors, Le Touat, etude geo- 
graphique et medicate, in Archives de I’lnst. Pasteur d’Algerie, 
xxv/3-4 (1947), 225-58; A. Cornet, Essai sur I’hy- 
drologie du Grand Erg..., in Bull. Inst, de Recherches 
Sahariennes, viii (1952); K. Suter, Etude sur le Touat, 
in Rev. Geogr. Alpine (1952), no. 7; Capot Rey, Le 
Sahara frarqais, Paris 1953; J.-C. Echallier, Essai sur 
l’habitat sedentaire tradilionnel au Sahara algerien, Paris 
1968; C. Nesson, Evolution des ressources hydrauliques, 
in Recherches sur lAlgerie. Memoires et documents, CNRS 
Paris, N.S. xvii (1975); Mahmud Faradj, Ikllm Tuwat 
khilal al-kamayn al-thamin 'ashar wa ‘l-tasi' ’ashar al- 
mfladiyyayn, Algiers 1977; Muhammad 'Afff, Tuwat ft 
’l-kam al-tasi’ ’ashar, diss. Dipl, d’etudes superieurs, 
Univ. of Rabat 1982; J. Oliel, Les Juifs du Touat 
au moyen age, Paris 1994. See also adrar; al-maghIli. 

(Abderrahmane Moussaoui) 
al-TUWAYK, Djabal, a range of hills in cen¬ 
tral Arabia, running in a flattened crescent shape 
roughly north-south for some 800 km/480 miles 
between lats. 27° 20' N. and 17° 30'. It begins at al- 
Zulft north of al-Riyad and ends in the western part 
of the Empty Quarter [see al-rub‘ al-khalI] . The 
central part comprises the district of Nadjd known 
as al-‘Arid [?.».]. With a westwards-facing scarp, the 
Djabal Tuwayk rises to an average height of ca. 920 
m/3,000 feet from a general level of ca. 610 km/2,000 
feet, and varies in width between ca. 20 km/12 miles 
in the central part to an irregular ca. 10 km/6 miles 
at the two extremities. It dominates central Arabia 
both topographically and stratigraphically, and is basi¬ 
cally a sandstone escarpment topped by a slightly 
tilted roof of Jurassic limestone; the whole range is 
highly fossil-bearing. It is extremely dissected by wadis, 
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the main ones being those of Hanifa, al-Luha, al- 
Nu‘aydja and al-‘Ayn. There are several oases and 
settlements near it, including the present capital of 
Saudi Arabia, al-Riyad, al-Khardj, al-Afladj [q.vv] (the 
last two with celebrated pools) and al-Sulayyil. The 
extensive ruins of the site of al-Faw [, q.v] lie at its 
southern end. 

In pre- and early Islamic times, caravans passed 
along the route of the Djabal to eastern Nadjd and 
the Gulf or to ‘Irak, and there are archaeological 
sites, rock-carvings and inscriptions all along the ridge. 

It does not seem to be recorded under the name al- 
Tuwayk in the early Islamic sources on the geogra¬ 
phy of Arabia, although sites along it such as al-Afladj j 
and al-Khardj are certainly mentioned in these texts • 
and in early poetry (see e.g. U. Thilo, Die Orlsnamen j 
in der altarabischen Poesie, Wiesbaden 1958, 25, 58-9). ! 

Bibliography: H.StJ.B. Philby, The heart of Arabia, j 
London 1922, i, 115 fT., ii, 1-117, 230-307; Naval : 
Intelligence Division, Admiralty Handbooks, Western j 
Arabia and the Red Sea , London 1946, 13, 16, 28- I 
30; W.C. Brice, South-west Asia. A systematic regional i 
geography , London 1966, 270-2. 

(S.A. al-Rashid) 

TUWAYS (“little peacock”), AbO ‘Abd al-Mun c im j 
‘Isa b. ‘Abd Allah al-Dha’ib, born probably 11 /632 j 
in Medina, died 92/711 in Suwayda*, the first great 
singer in the days of Islam. He was a mawld j 
of the Banu Makhzum, being in the service of Arwa i 
bt. Kurayz, the mother of the caliph ‘Uthman b. 
‘Allan. He first attracted attention by singing melodies 
that he had learned from Persian captives, and rose 



was known as al-gfcina 3 al-raklk or al-gfina* al-mutkan , j 
its especial feature being the application of a “mod- j 
ern” set of musical metrics (ika c ) [q.v.] to the songs, i 
Tuways was one of the first to sing this “new music” j 
in Medina. He was considered the best exponent of | 
hazard songs. When singing these, he acted in the tra- | 
ditional way of walking around and beating the metre i 
on a square framed drum (duff murabba e ). Like other j 
musicians in Medina, Tuways was a mukhannath, and | 
the proverb arose “[Nobody is] more effeminate j 
(akhvath) than Tuways”. Whilst Aban b. ‘Uthman [q.v] i 
was governor of Medina, he was favoured by the j 
amir, but when Mu‘awiya I became caliph, and j 
Marwan b. al-Hakam was appointed governor (41-8/ ' 
661-8 and 54-7/674-7), the mukhannathun were sup- 1 
pressed, and Tuways fled to al-Suwayda*, a two days’ 
journey on the road to Syria. Among his pupils were 
Ibn Suraydj [q.v], al-Dalal [q.v. in Suppl.], Nawmat 
al-Duha and Find Abu Zayd. Ishak al-MawsilT [q.v.] 
wrote his biography (Akhbar Tuways ), which was quoted 
by Abu ’1-Faradj al-Isbahanl [q.v] in the Aghanf. Some 
of his songs were still known in the 3rd/9th century. 

Bibliography: AghanT , iii, 27-43, iv, 219-22 
and indices; Ibn Khurradadhbih, Mukhtar min Kitdb 
al-Lahw wa Tmalahx , Beirut 1961, 32, 36; Djahiz, 
Hayawdn , ed. Harun, iv, 58; Ibn Kutayba, Mdarif 
Cairo 1960, 322; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-Tkd alfand, 
Cairo 1949, vi, 27-9; Abu Hilal, Awa 3 il , Damascus 
1975, ii, 161-2; Maydanl, Amthal , ed. Freytag, vii, 
124, xiii, 158; Ibn Nubata, Sarh al^uyun, Cairo 1964, 
380-3; NuwayrF, Nihayat al-arab, Cairo 1923 ff, iv, 
246-9; Ibn Khallikan. ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 506-7; Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-'Uman, Masdlik al-absar , facs. ed. 
Frankfurt 1988, x, 25-7; DhahabT, Siyar dlam al- 
nubald 3 , iv, 364; Kutubi, Fawat , ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 137-8; 
Safadl, xvi, 501-2; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddy a wa Tnihdya , 
Cairo 1932 ff., ix, 93; Ibn Taghnbirdl, ed. Cairo, 


i, 225; H.G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music , 
London 1929, 50-3; Zirikli, A c lam , v, 289; E.K. 
Rowson, The effeminates of Medina , in JAOS, cxi (1991), 
671-93, esp. 677-81. 

(H.G. Farmer-[E. Neubauer]) 
TUZ GOLU, an inland salt lake of central 
Turkey. With an area of 1,500 km 2 , it lies in the 
midst of a treeless cereal steppe in the Anatolian up¬ 
land at an altitude of 905 m. It occupies the greater 
part of an internal drainage Tertiary depression, filled 
with thick young sediments and rimmed by karstified 
steppe platforms. The eastern delimination is formed 
by the 200 m high fault scarp. 

During the Tertiary period, this basin subsided 
about 5,000 feet into the Anatolian continental plate. 
It has been shown that, during the rainy phases of 
the Ice Age, the lake surface was 110m higher and 
that the lake was filled with freshwater because of its 
run-off to the Kizihrmak [see kizil-irmak] river. During 
the last 15,000 years the lake has shrunk permanently. 
Currently, it scarcely has a depth of 2 m and its 
extent alters considerably with the seasonal variations 
in precipitation. 

The high salinity (23%) of the lake results rather 
from the salt-bearing Tertiary sediments of the under¬ 
ground than from the lack of basin drainage. During 
years almost free from rain, high summer temperatures 
of about 40°C make water vaporise in abundance, so 
that a pan of nearly pure sodium chloride up to 30 
cm thick is deposited. With an annual output of 
150,000 tons, two state-owned saltworks yield one- 
fourth of Turkish native salt production, sufficient for 
the entire home demand. 

Bibliography: O. Erol, Les hauts niveaux pleistocenes 
du Tuzgdlu en Anatolien centrale , in Ann. de Geographic ., 
Ixxix (1970), 39-51; N. Guldah, Geomorphologie der 
Tiirkei , Beihefte zum TAVO Reihe A Nr. 4, Wies¬ 
baden 1979. (V. Hohfeld) 

TUZAR, conventional French form Touzeur, a 
town of southern Tunisia (lat. 33° 55' N., lat. 8° 
07* E.), built on the site of the ancient Tusurus. The 
form Tawzar reflects a tendency towards fitting it into 
an Arabic form, a tendency visible throughout the 
Maghrib. The written evidence has many gaps, and 
one can only glean disparate pieces of information 
from the chroniclers and travellers (al-Ya‘kubr, Ibn 
Hawkal, al-Bakrl, Ibn al-Shubbat, al-Tidjanl, etc.). 
The history of the place is mixed up with that of 
the Djand [q.v]. 

Tuzar is part of the great province of Kastfliya, 
which, between the Nafzawa and the DjarTd, takes in 
the region of Gafsa. It is edged with salt flats to the 
northwest (Shatt al-Gharsa) and to the south (Shatt 
al-Djarfd and Shatt Takmart), whose moving sand 
dunes lay in wait for travellers who strayed from the 
ways marked out by palm trunks, as between BishrT 
and Tuzar. 

Tuzar has always been the chef-lieu of the Djand. 
a vast depression situated to the south of the parallel 
with Gafsa, in the peripheral region of southwest¬ 
ern Tunisia, characterised by a hot and arid climate. 
Like others of the Djand (al-Hamma, the ancient 
Aquae , Takiyus, modern Oudiane-Degache, Nafta and 
the ancient, abandoned oasis of Firshana) or of the 
Nafzawa further south, the Tuzar oasis (wdha) belongs 
to a continental oasis type of habitat in which perma¬ 
nent and terraced cultivation is only possible through 
a hydraulic system which taps underground springs 
from a water-level which is not far below the surface 
and abundant. The system may briefly be described 
thus. The wadi derives its sources from heights above 
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the level of the oasis. These springs ooze out of the 
sands and come together on the fringes of the palm 
groves before receiving branches which are in turn 
subdivided into numerous water channels running in 
the open. There are water clocks filling up 192 
times each 24-hour cycle and measuring out the period 
of irrigation water to each person with such a right 
in return for a fee. Officials in charge (amin, pi. umana y ) 
watch over the smooth functioning of the system day 
and night. 

In the first place denoting this hydraulic entity, 
Tuzar also denotes collectively the group of seven vil¬ 
lages (Bayt al-Shan'a = the zauriya of the Shabbivva: 
Blad al-Hadar, built on the site of the Ancient Tusurus ; 
Zawiyat al-Sahrawf; Djahlm; Zawiyat Sldl Bu Llfa; 
and Zawiyat al-Tawaniza) divided into shavkhdoms. 
The population is a mixture of diverse strains, but 
must basically be of Arabised Berbers. Some claim to 
be of Jewish origin (Awlad al-Hadif), others of Yemeni 
origin (Zebda, Masghuna, etc.) or HidjazI (Kutba, 
Tebabsa, etc.) or yet again from the Suf (Hebaila). 
The myth of these origins bears witness to Berbero- 
Arabo-Muslim contributions superimposed on an an¬ 
cient Judaeo-Christian substratum, apparently still 
present in the 18th century. 

As elsewhere, the Tuzar oasis lived above all on 
the caravan traffic heading for IfrTkiya, the Aures, the 
Suf, the Mzab and the Great Eastern Erg, as well as 
on an intensive agriculture at three levels: market gar¬ 
dening, cultivation of shrubs and palm groves. The 
first count of this last resource goes back to 1860-4, 
when 75% of the date palms of the Shatt region 
came within the Djarid (598,000 trees), almost a half 
of this figure within Tuzar. Private ownership (milk) 
predominated (88%), with only 4% being habous or 
wakf land. The economy was traditionally one of peas¬ 
ant villagers, but there was also an artisanal sector 
dominated by textile production, notably of blankets 
and coverings. Society was very clearly divided; out 
of ca. 7,700 inhabitants in 1885, only 3% were actual 
landowners, meaning that manual labour was the dom¬ 
inant factor there. 

The town itself was ringed by ramparts and had 
four gates. In mediaeval times it had two dfamL s and 
a hammam as well as silks and suburbs. The Banu 
Yamlul were the dominating name in the town’s his¬ 
tory, long controlling, with varying fortunes, the lo¬ 
cal administration and still influential in the Zlrid 
period. They submitted to Kayrawan or Tunis only 
under constraint. At other times, control of the town 
varied between autonomy, dissidence or a negotiated, 
hence precarious, allegiance. The IbadI Kharidjites 
found fertile ground there, but declined after the 6th/ 
12th century. It was TJthman Dey (in power 1598- 
lb 11) who secured Turkish control there after sack¬ 
ing Tuzar in 1608. But the central power in Tunis 
could never dispense with the support of some strong 
local authority there if it was to be able to derive 
any taxation from it. 

Tuzar was not spared the general crisis which grip¬ 


ped the whole country after 1840. But the clan of 
the Awlad al-Hadif, who had taken over control from 
the Banu Yamlul in the 16th century, had a strong 
economic position, acquired through trade, and was 
accordingly able to impose its supremacy in the coun¬ 
cil of notables and to function as tax collectors for 
the Beylik before falling into decline, it seems, in the 
Reform period of Tunis’s history. In mid-20th century 
Tuzar had 12,000 inhabitants. After 1919 a railway 
linked it with Sfax. Its economy still remains essen¬ 
tially based on the production of the deglat al-nur date. 

Bibliography'. F. Masselot, Les dattiers des oasis du 
Djerid , in Bull, de la Direction d’Agriculture et du Commerce 
de la Regence de Tunis , cxix (April 1901); M. Ben- 
Alleg, Reflexions d’un Saharien sur les anciens habitants 
de Tozeur , in Rev. Tunisienne, cxliii (1921); Brunschwig, 
Hafsides, Paris 1940; A. Borg, Vhabitat a Tozeur , in 
Cahiers des Arts et Techniques de VAfrique du Nord , 1959; 
H.R. Idris, gjrides, Paris 1962; S. Beja, Les Ibadhites 
au Djerid au Moyen-age, etude historique et doctrinale , 
Tunis 1976. See also the Bibl. to djarId. 

(T. Bachrouch) 

TUZUK (t.), from tuzuk, from the verb tiiz~ “to 
arrange, set in order,” borrowed into Persian and nat¬ 
uralized as tuzuk and tuzuk. The word refers to a 
ruler’s or military commander’s “arrange¬ 
ment,” or the order in which he keeps his soldiers 
and establishment. In his memoirs Babur refers to the 
tiiziik (military order and hierarchy) left by Cingiz 
Khan as having lasted among the Mughals down to 
his own time (fol. 100b). Tiizuk is often coupled with 
the words ka e ida, mad but, and dabt u rabt, all of which 
are synonymous in these contexts. 

It is clear that from the post-Tlmurid period on, the 
word became a generic title for memoirs or biogra¬ 
phies of rulers. The title tuzuk(at) has been applied 
to a number of works, all of which are, or purport 
to be, memoirs or dicta of Turco-Mongolian rulers 
of Central Asia and/or Mughal India. The (spurious) 
memoirs of Amir Temur or Timur (Tamerlane) called 
Maljugat-i Tlmuri have an appendix called Tuzuk(at)- 
i Timun, which has been translated as “Institutes”. 
Babur’s memoirs have been called Tuzuk-i Baburi ; the 
Mughal emperor Djahanglr’s memoirs are often called 
Tuzuk-i Djahangfri , even though the author calls them 
the Djahangir-nama several times in the work itself; a 
late 18th-century history of the Nizams of Haydara- 
bad is called Tuzuk-i Asaji\ the Urdu translation (Agra 
1902) of the life of the Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan 
of Afghanistan (d. 1901) is called Tuzuk-i Abd al- 
Rahman. 

Bibliography. Zahlr al-Dln Muhammad Babur, 
The Babar-nama , facs. edn. Annette S. Beveridge 
Leiden and London 1905, repr. London 1971; Sir 
Gerard Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre- 
thirteenth-century Turkish , Oxford 1972; Major Wm. 
Davy (tr.), Institutes, political and military, by the Great 
Timour, Oxford 1783. (W.M. Thackston) 

TWELVERS [see ithna ‘ashariyya]. 

TYRE [see sur]. 
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‘UBADA b. MA’ al -SAMA 5 [see ibn ma* al-sama 5 ]. 
UBA GH , c Ayn Ubagh, the name of a spring 
or watercourse on the eastern, sc. ‘Iraki, fringes 
of the Syrian Desert which was the scene of a 
pre-Islamic yawm or battle of the Arabs. 

The confused Arabic sources take this as being the 
battle of A.D. 554 in which the Lakhmid al-Mundhir 
III b. al-Nu‘man II was killed lighting the Ghassanid 
al-Harith b. Djabala [q.v], in fact, th t yawm al-Halima 
(see e.g. al-Bakrl, Mvfdfam ma 'slcfdgama, i, 95; Yakut, 
Buldan , ed. Beirut, iv, 175. Cf. A.P. Caussin de Per¬ 
ceval, Essai sur Vhistoire des arabes avant I’Islamisme, Paris 
1847-8, ii, 133; A. Musil, Palmyrene, a topographical itin¬ 
erary, New York 1928, 144 n. 38; and ghassanids). 
However, Noldeke, in his Die ghassanischen Fiirsten aus 
dem Hause Gafna's, 23-4, followed by G. Rothstein, Die 
Laf}miden , 103, identified ‘Ayn Ubagh with a later 
Ghassanid-Lakhmid encounter, one during the cam- | 
paign of 569 when al-Mundhir b. al-Harith defeated ! 
the Lakhmid Kabus b. al-Mundhir III and advanced 
on the latter’s capital of al-Hlra [< q.v] to within three 
mansiones or stages of it. Al-Mundhir’s encampment 
would obviously be at a watering-place, and the loca¬ 
tion of ‘Ayn Ubagh would correspond well to this, 
as noted by I. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the 
sixth century , Washington D.C. 1995, i, 342-3. 

Bibliography'. Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

‘UBAYD ALLAH [see al-mahd! ‘ubayd allah]. 
UBAYD ALLAH b. al-‘ABBAS b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, Abu Muhammad, Companion and 
paternal cousin of the Prophet Muhammad 
and younger brother of the famed scholar and reciter 
of traditions ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas [q.v], born in 
the year of the Hidjra, died in the reign of Yazld b. 
Mu‘awiya or in 85/704 or in 87/706. He was further 
related to the Prophet in that his mother Umm al- 
Fadl bt. al-Harith al-Hilaliyya was the sister of Muham- ; 
mad’s wife Maymuna [q.v] (Ibn Kutayba, Ma'drif ed. I 
‘Ukasha, 121, 367; al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf iii, j 
ed. al-Durl, 447). Unlike his brother, he handed down I 
few traditions, but was famed for his hospitality. 

He was a strong partisan of his nephew ‘All b. 
Abl Talib, and during the latter’s caliphate acted as 
‘All’s governor over Yemen, leading the Pilgrimage 
in 37/658 and again in 39/660 when he had to con¬ 
front in Mecca the rival Pilgrimage leader sent by 
Mu‘awiya, Yazld b. Shadjara al-RuhawI (al-Tabari, 
i, 3390, 3443, 3448, 3474). When Mu‘awiya’s com¬ 
mander Busr b. Artat [q.v] approached Yemen in 
40/660-1, ‘Ubayd Allah fled, eventually to Kufa, leav¬ 
ing behind two of his sons to be killed by Busr. He 
was a supporter of al-Hasan’s claims to succeed to 
the caliphate after ‘All’s assassination, but when Mu‘a- 
wiya advanced into the Sawad, was bought off by 
the Umayyad for a million dirhams [see (al-)hasan 
b. ‘al!]. The remainder of his life was spent at Medina, 
where he died at an advanced age. 

Bibliography: The main sources are Baladhun, 
Ansab al-ashraf, iii, 55-65, and Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al- 
ghdba, iii, 340-1. See also Zirikll, A'lam , iv, 349. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 


UBAYD ALLAH b. ABD ALLAH al-HUDHALI 

[see fukaha’ al-madTna al-sab‘a. V., in Suppl.]. 

UBAYD ALLAH b ABl BAKRA, Abu Hatim, 
Arab commander of the Umayyads and gov- 
i ernor in Slstan, d. 79/698. 

The Abu Bakra family were of mawla origin, Abu 
j Bakra’s father being apparently an Abyssinian slave. 

I Although he married a free Arab wife from the Banu 
! ‘Idjl, ‘Ubayd Allah himself retained a dark and sw'arthy 
| complexion, being described as adgham; an attempted 
i filiation of the family to al-Harith b. Kalada [q.v. in 
i Suppl.], the so-called “Physician of the Arabs”, was 
| later disallowed by the caliph al-Mahdl. The family 
prospered in Basra as partisans of the Umayyads and 
through the patronage of the governor of ‘Irak Ziyad 
b. Ablhi [q.v] . ‘Ubayd Allah was governor of Slstan 
51-3/671-3, and early in ‘Abd al-Malik’s reign he was 
prominent amongst the pro-Umayyad forces in Basra 
against Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr [<p.]. 

He again became governor of Slstan in 78/697-8 
under al-Hadjdjadj, with the task of raiding into the 
region of eastern Afghanistan and recalling the local 
ruler, the Zunbll, to his obligation of paying tribute. 
But the Arab expedition of summer 79/698 proved 
a disaster; the retrospectively-styled “Army of Destruc¬ 
tion” {Djaysh al-Fana 3 ) was largely destroyed by star¬ 
vation and by attacks of the Zunbll’s followers, and 
‘Ubayd Allah died at Bust on the way back with the 
army’s remnants. 

Bibliography. On the Abu Bakra family, see the 
section in al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf i, ed. Haml- 
dallah, 489-505. The episode of the “Army of De¬ 
struction” is described above all in idem, Futuh, 
399, and Ansab, ed. Ahlwardt as Anonyme arabische 
Chronik, 311-18; in Tabari, ii, 1036-9, tr. E.K. 
Rowson, 183-6; and in the anonymous loci history, 
Ta’rikh-i Sistan, 110-12, tr. M. Gold, 89-90 (con¬ 
fused). These and other sources are utilised in C.E. 
Bosworth, c Ubaidalldh b. Abl Bakra and the “Array of 
Destruction ” in fabuhstan (79/698), in Isi, 1 (1973), 
268-83; for ‘Ubayd Allah’s earlier career, see idem, 
Sistan under the Arabs. . ., Rome 1968, 21, 24. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

UBAYD ALLAH b. AHMAD b. ABI TAHIR, 

Abu ’1-Husayn, son of the historian, litterateur and 
bookman Ibn Abl Tahir (d. 280/893 [q.v]), and a 
historian and author in his own right. Ibn al- 
Nadlm describes the father as a superior author 
(Fihrist, 147) but al-Kifti considers him equally 
“assiduous in [his] reporting” (Hukama 3 , 111). He 
died in his home town, Ba gh dad, in 313/925; his date 
of birth is unknown. 

The mention of ‘Ubayd Allah in the biographical 
literature rests on the fact that he is his father’s son 
and that he wrote a continuation of his father’s K. 
Baghdad, a history, properly a regnally-organised akh- 
bar collection, on Baghdad and its caliphs; conse¬ 
quently, he is mentioned in the principal notices 
devoted to Ibn Abl Tahir. The only extant 
biographical notices devoted exclusively to him are in 
Ta/rikh Baghdad (iv, 211, x, 348) and in the Fihrist 
(147). However, neither provides much information 
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about his life, focusing rather on the supplement to K 
Baghdad. Ibn Abl Tahir wrote until the end of al- 
Muhtadl’s reign, and ‘Ubayd Allah added akhbar 
about al-Mu‘tamid, al-Mu‘tadid and al-Muktafi; he 
did not complete the section on al-Muktadir. He also 
wrote works entitled al-Sikbad’j wa-fada’iluha (“The 
virtues of Sikbadj” [< 7 . 0 .]) and al-Mutazarrijat wa 
3 l-mutazarrijun (“Women and men who affect elegance”). 

Extracts from c Ubayd Allah’s history survive. The 
Fihrist quotes one dealing with the later life, capture, 
and execution of the mystic al-Halladj (d. 309/922 
[</.y.]). Ibn Khallikan quotes a section on the Saff- 
arids, but in an abridged version because of “ £ Ubayd 
Allah’s prolixity” (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, 
vi, 416), an example of which may be found in the 
long extract on al-Mu‘tadid preserved by al-Makrlz! 
(Khitat . i, 263-70). See also al-Dhahabf, Siyar, xiii, 200, 
xiv, 55, and Ibn Hadjar, Lisan , i, 190, 373. 

Prominent students include ‘All b. Harun al- 
Munadjdjim (d. 352/963) and Abu ‘Umar b. Hay- 
yawayh (295-381/907-91). Contact with the former 
comes as no surprise, as Abu Ahmad Yahya b. ‘All 
al-Munadjdjim (241-300/855-913 [< 7 . 1 /.]) is recorded in 
extant isnads as a primary transmitter to ‘Ubayd Allah 
(e.g. al-AzdT, Bada Y, 69-70, 79-80). 

Like his father, or perhaps because of him, ‘Ubayd 
Allah also came into contact with prominent literary 
personalities such as al-Buhturl [q.v.], as attested in 
an anecdote where al-Buhturl declaims seven verses to 
him (al-Tanukhl, Nishivar, vi, 145, and al-Sarradj, 
Masari‘ al- c u$h$hak, ii, 195). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Fihrist , 210; Elijah of Nisibis, History , 132-5; 
Ibn al-Kazarum, Mukhtasar al-ta } nkh min awwal al- 
Zaman ila muntaha ’l-dawla al-Abbasiyya, Baghdad, 
1390/1970, 148; al-Rashld b. al-Zubayr, Dhakha’ir. 
53; Yakut, Ir$had, i, 610, iii, 3-8, v, 102; idem, 
Buldan , i, 153, ii, 788; Makrlzl, Khitat , Cairo 1270, 
i, 273; Azdl, Bada y i\ 89; K. ‘Awwad, Fihrist makh- 
tutat khizanat Xdkub Sirkis , Baghdad 1385/1966, 17, 
no. 47; Rosenthal, Historiography , 81-3. 

(Shawjcat M. Toorawa) 

‘UBAYD ALLAH b. BASHlR (or Bushayr) b. al- 
Mahuz, leader of the Azarika [q.v.] sect of the 
Kharidjites. 

(Al-)Mahuz was the nickname of Yazld b. Musahik 
of the Banu Sallt b. al-Harith b. Yarbu‘ of Tamlm. 
Several of the Banu ’1-Mahuz, among them 'Ubayd 
Allah, were among the Basran Kharidjites who went 
to Mecca to support ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [<?.y.] 
in 64/683 but deserted him when he would not 
denounce the caliph ‘Uthman. They returned to Basra 
together with Nafi‘ b. al-Azrak [q.v.] and then joined 
his revolt. After Naff was killed during fighting at 
Dulab (Djumada II 65/Dec.-Jan. 684-5), he was first 
succeeded by ‘Ubayd Allah’s brother ‘Abd Allah, who 
was also killed in the battle, and then by ‘Ubayd 
Allah. The latter defeated the Ba§ran army and was 
confirmed as caliph and amir al-midmimn by the rebels. 
In Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 65/June-July 685 he routed a Basran 
army under ‘Uthman b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar, 
brother of the Zubayrid governor of Basra, at Daris 
on the Dudjayl; ‘Uthman was killed in the battle. 
‘Ubayd Allah was able to establish himself at Nahr 
Tlra, and AzrakF horsemen raided the Tigris bank 
near Basra. Al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra was now 
put in charge of the war against the Azarika. After 
initially slow progress, he decisively defeated them at 
Sillabra east of the Dudjayl in Shawwal 66 /May 
686 , and ‘Ubayd Allah was killed. His head was 
carried by a man of the Azd to Basra, but on his 


way he accidentally met three of ‘Ubayd Allah’s 
brothers, who killed him and buried their brother’s 
head. ‘Ubayd Allah was succeeded as leader of the 
Azarika by his cousin (not brother) al-Zubayr b. ‘All 
b. al-Mahuz. 

Bibliography: Baladhurf, Ansab al-ashraf, in 
W. Ahlwardt, Anonyme arabische Chronik, Greifswald 
1883, 87-110; Mubarrad, al-Kamil , ed. W. Wright, 
Leipzig 1874-92, 617-42; Tabari, ii, 517, 582-8; 
J. Wellhausen, Die religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien 
im alten Islam , Berlin 1901, 32-5. 

(W. Madelung) 

UBAYD ALLAH b. HABHAB, Umayyad gov¬ 
ernor of Egypt, Ifrlkiya and al-Andalus, b. 
at an unknown date, d. after 123/741. 

He was chief of the tribe of Salul of northern ‘Irak 
and famed for his talent as an orator. Beginning a 
career in the administration, he was first appointed 
head of taxation in Egypt, and as such, told the caliph 
Hisham that the land of Egypt could yield more 
money, thereby provoking a revolt of the Copts in 
several districts. His links with the caliph seem to 
have been close, since at his request, Hisham dismissed 
the governor of Egypt al-Hurr b. Yusuf in 108/728 
and likewise his successor Hafs b. al-Walld (who was 
only in post for two weeks) and entrusted to ‘Ubayd 
Allah the choice of successor. The caliph then nom¬ 
inated ‘Ubayd Allah himself to the governorship of 
Egypt, at a date not exactly known, and gave him 
carte blanche to install several other groups of Kays 
there, thus raising the number of Kaysls in Egypt to 
several thousands. 

Then in Rabl‘ II 116/May-June 734 he appointed 
him successor to ‘Ubayda b. ‘Abd al-Rahman in 
Ifrlkiya and al-Andalus. As soon as ‘Ubayd Allah 
arrived there, he brought al-Mustanlr b. al-Harith out 
of prison and gave him rule over Tunis, and his own 
son Isma‘Il rule over the Sus, leaving a further son, 
al-Kasim, over Egypt. In Spain he appointed ‘Ukba 
b. al-Hadjdjadj and, on the latter’s death, restored to 
office ‘Abd al-Malik b. Katan whom he had earlier 
dismissed. ‘Ubayd Allah launched several campaigns 
against the Sus and other Berber areas, which were 
sealed by a great victory and an enormous booty. 
The Berbers, headed by Maysara al-Faklr, then raised 
a revolt against him at Tangier and killed his 
representative there. Maysara claimed the title of 
caliph, headed towards the Sus, killed ‘Ubayd Allah’s 
son and thus brought about a general uprising in 
Ifrlkiya. ‘Ubayd Allah deputed Habib b. Abl ‘Ubayda 
to quell this and himself attacked the ruler of Tlemcen, 
after which the sources record the end of his gover¬ 
norship in Ifrlkiya, since Hisham recalled him in 
Dj umada I 123/March-April 741. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr , 
ed. Torrey, 217-18; Kindi, Wulat Misr, 73-6, 341; 
Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Beirut, v, 67, 69; ibn Khaldun. 
( lbar , ed. Beirut, iii, 299-300; Ibn Taghrlbirdl, 
Mi^um, ed. Juynboll and Matthes, Leiden 1851, i, 
287-8, 306; Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Badjl 
al-Mas‘udI, al-Khulasa al-nakiyya , Tunis 1283/1866, 
14 (Brockelmann, S II, 885); al-Nasirl al-SalawI, 
Istiksa, Cairo 1312/1894, i, 48 (Brockelmann, S II, 
888 ); Zirikll, A c lam 3 , iv, 258-9; R.G. Khoury, ^ur 
Emennung von Richtem im Islam vom Anfang bis zum 
Aujkommen der Abbasiden , in H.R. Roemer and 
A. Noth (eds.), Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Vordem Orients, Festschrift Berthold Spuler, Leiden 1981, 
197-209; idem, Abd Allah Ibn Lahfa, juge et grand 
maitre de I’Ecole egyptienne ..., Wiesbaden 1986. 

(R.G. Khoury) 
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‘UBAYD ALLAH b. 'UMAR, a son of th e sec¬ 
ond caliph and Companion of the Prophet, 
d. 37/657. 

‘Ubayd Allah was the son of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
by his wife Umm Kulthum Mulayka bt. Djarwal of 
the Khuza‘a, who, divorced by ‘Umar after he con¬ 
verted to Islam, married a kinsman and remained 
pagan in Mecca. ‘Ubayd Allah is known principally 
for having avenged his father’s death in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja/ 
23 November 644 at the hands of Abu Lu’lffa, a 
Persian slave of al-Mughlra b. Shu‘ba [< q.v .]. Accord¬ 
ing to most accounts, once captured, Abu Lu’lu’a killed 
himself, so ‘Ubayd Allah turned his wrath on his un¬ 
identified daughter, on al-Hurmuzan [q.v.], a former 
Sasanid commander who had converted to Islam, and 
finally on the Christian Djufayna, killing all three; 
according to al-Ya‘kubI ( Ta’rikh , ii, 185), ‘Ubayd Allah 
killed Abu Lu’lu’a, his wife, and daughter. Various 
sources also have him railing against the presence in 
Medina of ‘a^ami slaves, and even against some of 
the muharffirun (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat , v, 8-9; al- 
Mas‘udf, Muru$p, ed. Pellat, iii, 125). The sources thus 
give the impression that he was at least slightly 
unhinged, and the family’s bete noir (it is said that he 
was beaten by ‘Umar for drinking, al-Tabari, i, 2388); 
his political motives (see e.g. al-Dlnawarl, al-Akhbdr al- 
tiwal , 180, where he later claims to avenge ‘Uthman’s 
murder) are generally given short shrift. Be this as it 
may, the killing was considered unlawful, and ‘Ubayd 
Allah was held by Sa‘d b. Abl Wakkas in his dar\ 
he was soon granted a pardon by ‘Uthman, a deci¬ 
sion that was grist for the anti-‘Uthman mill. Fearing 
‘All, who swore to hold him accountable for the mur¬ 
der, ‘Ubayd Allah fled to Mu‘awiya in Syria. He was 
one of Mu'awiya’s commanders at the battle of SifTTn 
[q.v], where he was killed in 37/657. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat , 
iii/1, 190, and v. 8 ff.; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wakat 
Siffln, ed. Harun, index; ZubayrI, Nasab Kuraysh, 
Cairo 1953, 349; Baladhurl, Ansab, v, ed. Goitein, 
24, ms. Reisulkuttap 598, fol. 327a-b (653-4 in 
Hamldullah’s pagination); idem, Futuh , 381, 474; 
Ibn A‘tham al-KufT, Futuh , ii, 412 IT., iii, 212 ff., 
v, 65 ff and passim; Dlnawarl, al-Akhbdr al-tiwal , 
172, 180, 186, 189 ff; Mas‘udl, Murudj, ed. Pellat, 
vii, index; Ya‘kubl, Ta’rikh , ii, 185, 188, 202; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Usd al-ghdba , Tehran 1958, iii, 342-3; 
Yakut, Mutyam al-buldan , iii, 403; anon., T. al- 
Khulafa’. ed. P. Gryaznevic, Moscow 1967, index; 
Caetani, Annali dell’Islam , vi (index), and ix, 646 ff 
(further bibl.); W.F. Madelung, The succession to 
Muhammad , Cambridge 1997, 69-70, 75, 108, 
231-2. _ _ (C.F. Robinson) 

‘UBAYD ALLAH b. ZIYAD, Umayyad gover¬ 
nor of Basra, Kufa and the East, d. 67/686. 

The son of Ziyad b. AbThi [q.v], ‘Ubayd Allah 
seems to have been groomed by his father for a suc¬ 
cessful life in politics, and in both policy and style, 
father and son are frequently paired by the sources. 
Some accounts explicitly connect ‘Ubayd Allah’s ap¬ 
pointment as governor of Khurasan to his father’s 
death (thus al-Ya‘kubI, Ta’rikh, ii, 281; al-Baladhurl, 
Futuh al-buldan , 410), but a precise chronology is elu¬ 
sive. According to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Mu‘awiya 
appointed ‘Ubayd Allah over Khurasan in 53/672-3, 
and over Basra in 55/674-5 ( Ta’rikh , 135 ff); but 
according to al-Tabari’s sources, his rule in Khurasan 
began in 54/673-4, and that in Basra a year later 
(ii, 166-7, 172). Ideally, these and similar problems of 
chronology would be solved by the relatively volumi¬ 
nous—and dated—silver coinage that bears ‘Ubayd 


Allah’s name; unfortunately, the earliest issues are 
problematic, and at present, the most one can say is 
that he was ruling in the east from 54/674 onwards 
and in Basra from 56/675-6 onwards. At this point 
the numismatic evidence improves, and can throw some 
light on administration and cultural style. Basra enjoys 
pride of place among the eastern mints that struck 
his coins; Darabdjird, Dast-i Maysan, Narmashlr, and 
Djavy also appear frequently, while Kufa, which was 
added to his governorship of Basra in 60/679-80, ap¬ 
pears very infrequently. All the coins are of the Arab- 
Sasanid type; the language is Pahlavi, and dating is 
occasionally based on the era of Yazdagird. In the 
50s/670s one would expect a Sasanid-Persian cultural 
milieu for ‘Ubayd Allah’s administration, and in fact 
the literary sources suggest the same (M. Morony, Iraq 
after the Muslim conquest , passim). The series ends in 
64/683-4, when the ashraf of Basra ejected him from 
the city—an event reported in great detail by our 
sources (e.g. al-Tabari, ii, 432 ff; al-Baladhurl. Ansab 
al-ashraf iv B, 97 ff). In the confused aftermath of 
the death of Yazld b. Mu‘awiya, ‘Ubayd Allah at 
first temporised, and even managed for a short time 
to secure the bay 1 a of the Basran ashraf. ; but he could 
not outlive for long the Sufyanid system of rule in 
which both father and son had prospered. Forced to 
flee the city, he went to Syria where he threw his 
support behind Marwan b. al-Hakam. He fought for 
Marwan in the battle of Mardj Rahit [q.v.] and com¬ 
manded armies in the Djazlra for Marwan and his 
son and successor ‘Abd al-Malik; it was on his watch 
in Djumada I 65/January 685 that Sulayman b. Surad 
[< 7 .z>.], and his men were massacred in Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
(‘Ayn al-Warda). His death on the Khazir river early 
in 67/686, where he was defeated by al-Mukhtar’s 
commander Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, is described in some 
detail by the Arabic sources (thus al-Baladhurl, Ansab 
al-ashraf v, 247 ff; Ibn A‘tham, Futuh , vi, 139 ff; al- 
Tabari, ii, 707 ff). Syriac sources are also familiar 
with al-Mukhtar’s defeat of ‘Ubayd Allah. A Nestorian 
historian, who was probably writing in or near Sindjar 
in the last decade of the 7th century, knew of ‘Ubayd 
Allah as a commander of the “Westerners” (i.e., Syrians), 
and describes how he curried favour in Nisibis with 
John, a candidate for the patriarchate; he mistakenly 
calls him ‘Abd al-Rahman (see Brock, North Mesopotamia 
in the late seventh century. Book XV of John Bar Penkaye’s 
Ris Melle.\ 64 ff). Whereas this author numbers al- 
Mukhtar’s men at 13,000, Michael the Syrian (Chro- 
nique , xi-xv) supplies the fantastic figure of 400,000 
dead at the battle. 

It is largely as suppressor of Kharidjites and oppres¬ 
sor of Shl‘Is that ‘Ubayd Allah is described by our 
sources. According to some, ‘Ubayd Allah’s increasingly 
harsh policies towards the former dated from 58/677- 
8 (al-Tabari, ii, 185-6); one report has it that ‘Ubayd 
Allah and his father Ziyad together killed 13,000 
Kharidjites. and ‘Ubayd Allah himself is said to have 
imprisoned 4,000 (ibid., ii, 459-60). Al-Mubarrad states 
that ‘Ubayd Allah would sometimes imprison Khari¬ 
djites and sometimes kill them, but usually the latter 
(al-Kamil, 594). His infamy among Shl‘ls rests princi¬ 
pally, but not exclusively, on his suppression of al- 
Husayn b. ‘All’s rebellion in Muharram 61/October 
680; according to some accounts, ‘Ubayd Allah abused 
the slain ‘Alid’s severed head. 

Bibliography : Khalifa b. Khavvat. Ta’rikh, Beirut, 
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Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani, Makatil al-Tdlibiyyin, ed. 
Sakr, 97 ff.; Mubarrad, al-Kamil, ed. Wright, index; 
Mas'udi, Murudg, ed. Pellat, vii, index; S.P. Brock, 
North Mesopotamia in the late seventh century . Book XV 
of John Bar Penkaye’s Ris Melle , in JSAI, ix (1987), 
64 fT.; Michael the Syrian, Chronique, Paris 1899- 
1924, xi-xv; J. Walker, A catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian 
coins , etc., London 1941, pp. xlvii-xlviii, 52 ff., and 
index; H. Gaube, Arabosasanidische Mimismatik , Brun¬ 
swick 1973, 75, 87, and index; M. Morony, Iraq 
after the Muslim conquest , Princeton 1984, index; 
G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite Biirgerkrieg 
680-692 , Wiesbaden 1982, index; J. Wellhausen, 
Die religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alien Islam , 
Berlin 1901, tr. R.G. Ostle and S.M. Walzer, The 
religio-political factions in early Islam , Amsterdam 1975, 
index; idem, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz , Berlin 
1902, tr. M.G. Weir, The Arab kingdom and its fall, 
Calcutta 1927, index. (C.F. Robinson) 

'UBAYD b. SH ARYA [see ibn sharya]. 
'UBAYD-I ZAKANI, or Nizam al-Din 'Ubayd 
Allah al-Zakam, Persian poet of the Mongol 
period who became especially famous for his satires 
and parodies. He was born into a family of scholars 
and state officials descending from Arabs of the Banu 
Khafadja [^.y.] settled in the area of Kazwin since 
early Islamic times. In 730/1329-30 the historian 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi described him as a talented 
poet and a writer of learned treatises. A collection of 
Arabic sayings by prophets and wise men, entitled 
Nawadir al-amthdl, belongs to this early period. When 
later in the same decade the central government of 
the Il-Khans collapsed, 'Ubayd found a refuge in 
Shiraz at the court of Abu Ishak Indju [see Tndju] 
whose death in 758/1357 he commemorated in an 
elegy. A few years earlier his patron had been ousted 
from Shiraz by Mubariz al-Din Muhammad of the 
Muzaffarids [q.v.]. This probably forced 'Ubayd to leave 
the town for some time, but he must have returned 
during the reign of Shah Shudja' (765-86/1364-84). 
‘Ubayd addressed panegyrics to the rulers of Fars as 
well as to Sultan Uways I (757-76/1356-74) of the 
Djalayirids [<?.y.], who resided in Ba gh dad and Tabriz. 
According to later sources, he is said to have died in 
771/1369-70 (Sadik Isfahan! in Shahid-i Sadik) or 
772/1370-1 (Taki al-Din Kashi in the anthology 
Khuldsat al-ash c ar). The fact that, in the latter year, his 
son inherited a manuscript copied by 'Ubayd in 768/ 
1366-7 confirms both datings (cf. 'Abbas Ikbal, Kulliyyat , 
Introd., pp. ha 3 ff.). 

The collected works of ‘Ubayd-i Zakanf comprise 
in the first place a Diwan with his serious court poetry, 
mainly kasidas and ghazah. The latter poems are 
remarkable, in particular because many of them must 
have been written in Shiraz when Hafiz [q.v.] was 
active there as well. To the non-satirical works fur¬ 
ther belongs the c U$hshdk-nama, a treatise on the the¬ 
ory of secular love in mathnawf interspersed with ghazah, 
dedicated in 752/1350 to Abu Ishak. This part of his 
poetry was published separately by 'Abbas Ikbal 
(Tehran 1321 sh./ 1942) and S.A. Usha (Madras 1952). 

His satirical works are written both in prose and 
poetry, and usually in a combination of the two. Sev¬ 
eral of these texts are parodies of conventional gen¬ 
res of moralising literature. In Akhlak al-a§hraf (“The 
morals of the noble”), written in 740/1339-40, the 
“abolished doctrine” (madhhab-i mansukh ) of commonly 
accepted virtues is mockingly replaced by a more up- 
to-date “preferred doctrine” (madhhab-i mukhtar) pre¬ 
scribing the exact opposites of the same virtues. This 
short treatise was partially translated by E.G. Browne 


and H. Javadi; the chapter on chastity, bowdlerised 
by both, was newly edited and translated by P. Sprach- 
man, Suppressed Persian , 55-61. In a similar vein, 'Ubayd 
gave satirical definitions of items belonging to the 
sphere of religion, politics and social life in his Risala- 
yi ta c nfat , also know’n as Kitdb-i dah fasl, and presented 
cynical maxims in the Risala-yi sad pand. The Risala- 
yi dilgusha is a collection of funny, and often bawdy, 
tales and anecdotes in Arabic and Persian. An inter¬ 
esting specimen of literary satire is the Rish-nama (“The 
book of the beard”), in which a personification of the 
beard defends its virtues in a dispute with the poet. 
The main topic is the first appearance of the beard 
on a young boy’s cheeks, a well-known motif of 
erotic poetry. An Italian translation of the Rish-nama 
was made by A. Bausani (II Libro della barba in A 
Francesco Gabrieli , Rome 1964, 1-19); Sprachman edited 
and translated the same text in Suppressed Persian , 61- 
75. The other satirical texts also contain several pas¬ 
sages with jokes of a homo- or heterosexual nature. 
In three short fal-namas 'LTbayd made fun of the prac¬ 
tice of taking auguries. In 1303/1885-6 the satirical 
works were printed at Constantinople with introduc¬ 
tions by Mirza Habib Isfahan! and the French con¬ 
sul M. Ferte (reprinted in Kulliyyat , ed. C A. Ikbal). 

His most popular work is a kasida entitled Kissa-yi 
mush-u gurba (“The story of the mice and the cat”). 
This fable, denouncing the brutality and hypocrisy of 
a tyrant, is sometimes taken to criticise the harsh rule 
of Mubariz al-Din under which both 'Ubayd and his 
contemporary Hafiz had to suffer. As the poem does 
not occur in the earliest manuscripts of 'Ubayd’s col¬ 
lected works, the attribution to him is not entirely 
certain (cf. Ate§, 269). Among the many translations, 
those by Mas'ud Farzad (London 1945) and Omar 
Pound (London 1972), both into English, and by 
Herbert W. Duda into German (Salzburg 1947) are 
noteworthy. 

Bibliography'. The edition of the Kulliyyat by 
‘A. Ikbal (Tehran 1331-2 j£./1953) does not pro¬ 
vide adequate texts of the satirical works; for re¬ 
cent work on a new edition, cf. Dj. Mahdjub, 
in Iranshinasi , vi (1994), 139-59, 287-304, as well 
as the specimens published by Sprachman. See fur¬ 
ther Browne, ii, 230-57; A. Christensen, En persisk 
satiriker fra Mongolertiden , Copenhagen 1924; A.J. 
Arberry, Classical Persian literature , London 1958, 289- 
300; A. Bausani, in A. Pagliaro and A. Bausani, 
Storia della letteratura persiana , Milan 1960, 450-63; 
J. Rypka, History of Iranian literature , Dordrecht 1968, 
272-3; A. Ate§, Istanbul kiitiiphanelennde Farsga manzum 
eserler, i, Istanbul 1968, 268-73; H. Javadi, The Ethics 
and other satirical works , Piedmont, Cal. 1985 (trs. 
with introd. and bibl.); P. Sprachman, in E. 
Yarshater (ed.), Persian literature , Albany 1988, 227- 
34; idem, Suppressed Persian. An anthology of forbidden 
literature, Costa Mesa, Cal. 1995, 44-75. 

(J.T.P. de Bruijn) 

UBAYY b. KA'B al-Ansari al-Madanl, a member 
of the Banu Hudayla of the Medinan clan of al- 
Nadjdjar, secretary to Muhammad in Medina 
and early collector of the KuUan; his date of 
death may have been anywhere between 19/640 and 
35/656, according to Ibn al-Djazari, Tabakat, no. 131. 
Known as sayyid al-kurra 3 and renowned for his mem¬ 
ory (he was able to recite the entire Kurian in 8 
nights), Ubayy is said to have collected his own copy 
of the Kurian prior to the collection commanded by 
'Uthman, while also having been involved in the 
latter’s collection. Both the contents and the sura order 
of his text are reported to have been different to 
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some extent from the later authoritative version (e.g. 
Fihrist , 27; al-SuyutF, al-Itkdn fi e ulum al-Kur'an, ed. 
M. Abu ’1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1967, i, 181-2); al- 
Bukharl cites ‘Umar as declaring Ubayy’s text to be 
defective (Fada'il al-Kur'an , bab 8). Ubayy’s version 
was accepted by the Syrians until it was displaced by 
the ‘Uthmanic text [see kur’an, 3 b]. As secretary to 
Muhammad, he is said to have memorised portions 
of the Kur’an upon their revelation in order to recite 
them back to Muhammad “for guidance and instruc¬ 
tion”, as well as to have written out various treaties 
according to various reports in Ibn Sa‘d. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 59-62 (Cairo 1957, 
iii, 498-502); Ndldeke-Schwally, Gesch. des Qor., iii, 
83-97; A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of the text 
of the Qur'an, Leiden 1937, 114-81, with other bio¬ 
graphical references. (A. Rippin) 

al-UBAYYID, conventionally El Obeid, the admin¬ 
istrative centre of the Northern Kordofan Province in 
the modern Republic of the Sudan and the main 
town of the whole region of Kordofan (lat. 
13° 10' N., long. 30° 14' E.). For its part in the his¬ 
tory of the region, see kordofan. 

UBBADHA, Ubbadhat/Ubbadat al-‘Arab, mod¬ 
ern Ubeda in Spain, a small town, in the 
province of Jaen, some 12 km/7 miles from Bay- 
yasa/Baeza, said to have been founded in the time 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-38/822-52) and completed 
under his son Muhammad I by the governor of Jaen, 
Hashim b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z. The designation “of the 
Arabs” allegedly distinguished it from Ubbadhat Farwa 
in the kura of Ilblra/Elvira. Despite its supposedly 
new foundation, recent archaeological excavations have 
revealed material from the Late Empire in the vicinity 
of the Santa Maria church, itself probably the main 
mosque of the Islamic town, leading one to think that 
there was in reality a refortification of an existing set¬ 
tlement or its raising to the level of a madina. 

As a town of only moderate or small importance, 
it was famed for the richness of its agricultural lands, 
producing vines and corn, and for its dancing girls. 
A certain Ibn Maymun was amongst the rebels of 
Baeza and Ubeda against the amir ‘Abd Allah (275- 
300/888-912). Early in his reign, ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
reduced the rebels of Jaen, but in 304/916-17 
Sulayman, a son of Ibn Hafsun [q.vl\, seized control 
of Ubeda, and though he submitted in the next year, 
it was clearly some time before the region returned 
to normality. 

In the period of the Taifas, Ubeda probably passed, 
with Jaen and Baeza, to al-Ma’mun b. Ph i ’1-Nun, 
ruler of Toledo during the time of his great exten¬ 
sion of power southwards to include Cordova and just 
before his death in 467/1075, before the ‘Abbadids 
[</.*>.] of Seville gained control of the whole valley of 
the Guadalquivir. This last passed to the Almoravids 
in 484/1091, and Ubeda remained in their dominions, 
despite its exposure to Christian raids, till the end of 
their presence in the Iberian Peninsula, except perhaps 
for a brief occupation ca. 539/1144 by Zafadola (Sayf 
al-Dawla Ibn Hud), the ally of Afonso VII of Castile. 
The last Amoravid Yahya Ibn Ghaniya had to cede 
Ubeda and Baeza to Afonso in 542/1147, until the 
Almohads regained these two towns and Almeria 
ten years later. But the North African incomers had 
also to face local Muslim resistance; Muhammad b. 
Mardanlsh [see ibn mardanish] and his father-in-law 
Ibrahim b. Hamushk seized Ubeda and Baeza in 554/ 

1159, but the latter’s rallying to Abu Ya‘kub Yusuf ten 
years later delivered the two towns to the Amohads. 
The battle of Las Navas de Tolosa/al-‘Ukab 


(609/1212 [</.y.]) is known in Christian sources as that 
of Ubeda. After the battle, the victors took Ubeda, 
whose inhabitants, unlike those of Baeza, had not 
evacuated the town; many were killed or made cap¬ 
tive, including amongst these last the kadi of the town, 
Abu ’1-Hasan c Al b. Katral, later freed to exercise 
the same office in other towns of al-Andalus and the 
Ma gh rib before dying at Marrakesh. But the town 
was then evacuated, for reasons which remain obscure, 
by the Christians, allowing a few years more of Islamic 
occupation. With the definitive fall of Baeza, probably 
at the end of 1226, Ubeda was besieged on 6 January 
1233 by Ferdinand III, who had three years earlier 
united the crowns of Leon and Castile. With no possi¬ 
bility of help from the Hudids, it surrendered in July, 
with the Muslim inhabitants required to evacuate the 
town but allowed to take with them their belongings 
to a chosen point. 

It does not seem to have retained any Mudejar 
population, probably because of its frontier position 
facing the amlrate of Granada. In 674/1275 the 
Marlnid Abu Yusuf passed by its walls and captured 
or killed large numbers of Christians. In 769-70/1367- 
8 , during the civil war between Pedro the Cruel of 
Castile and his half-brother Henry of Trastamare, 
Muhammad V of Granada temporarily seized and 
pillaged Jaen and Ubeda; in the reverse direction, 
expeditions starting from Ubeda ravaged Granada. 
After 1492, the Christian town acquired the monu¬ 
ments which make up its present splendour. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. E. Levi-Proven$al, La 
“Description de I’Espagne” d’Ahmad al-Razi , in al-And ., 
(1953), 69; L. Molina (ed. and tr.), Una descripcion 
anonima de al-Andalus, Madrid 1983, i, 46, tr. ii, 52; 
Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 64; IdrlsI, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, 203, tr. 249, Himyari, ed. and partial 
tr. Levi-Provengal, 15-16; Makkarl, ed. Dozy, ii, 146, 
ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 217; Ibn Hayyan, v, nos. 86-8, 92- 
3, ed. Chalmeta et alii, 130-42, tr. Viguera and 
Corriente, 107-16; Ibn ‘Idharl, ii, 171, tr. Fagnan, 
284; Rawd al-kirtds , tr. Huici Miranda, 300, 386, 
467, 510-11, 523, 597; Cronica latina de los reyes de 
Castilla , ed. and tr. L. Charlo Brea, Cadiz 1984, 
34-5, 64, 86-8; Primera cronica general de Espana , ed. 
Menendez Pidal and Catalan, Madrid 1977, ii, 729a 
no. 1045. 

2. Studies. L. Torres Baibas, Ciudades hispano- 
musulmanas de nueva fmdacion, in Etudes ... Levi-Provencal, 
Paris 1962, ii, 781-803, esp. 789-90; J. Gonzalez, 
Las conquistas de Fernando III en Andalucia, in Hispania , 
(1946), 516-631, esp. 575; idem, El reino de Castilla en 
la epoca de Alfonso VIII , Madrid 1959, i, 1057-62; 
Huici Miranda, Hist, politica del imperio almohade, 
Tetuan 1956-7, i, 157, 196, ii, 427, 461; FJ. Aguirre 
Sabada, in Historia de Jaen , Jaen 1982, 163-200; 
idem, El distrito de Baeza en el epoca musulmana (siglos 
VIII-XIII), in J. Rodriguez Molina (ed.), Hist, de 
Baeza, Baeza 1985, 81-111; M.J. Parejo Delgado, 
Baez y Ubeda en la Baja Edad Media, Granada 1988, 
174-5 (absence of a morma in the fiscal records of 
the 15th century); R. Arie, L’Espagne musulmane au 
temps des Nasrides, 2 Paris 1990, 31, 55, 114, 116, 257. 

(J.-P. Molenat) 

al-UBULLA, a town of mediaeval ‘Irak situ¬ 
ated in the Euphrates-Tigris delta region at the head 
of the Persian Gulf and famed as the terminal for 
commerce from India and further east. 

It lay to the east of al-Basra [ q.v.] on the right 
bank of the Tigris and on the north side of the large 
canal called Nahr al-Ubulla, which was the main 
waterway from al-Basra in a southeastern direction to 
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the Tigris and further to c Abbadan and the sea. The 
length of this canal is generally given as four farsakhs 
or two bands (al-Mukaddasf). Al-Ubulla can be iden¬ 
tified with 'Ano'kjoyo'o ’Egrcopiov, mentioned in the Pert- 
plus marts Erythraei ( Geogr . graeci minores, i, 285) as lying 
near the coast. In a story told by al-Mas £ udf (Murudj, 
iii, 164 = § 1016) there is still a reminiscence of the 
period before the foundation of al-Basra, when al- 
Ubulla was the only seaport in the Tigris estuary. 
The earlier Arab authors, in discusing the ancient 
administrative division of lower Babylonia in Sasanid 
times and the foundations of towns by the Sasanid 
kings, identify al-Ubulla with other places, such as Dast 
Maysan (Ibn Khurradadhbih. 7) or Bahman Ardashfr 
(al-Tabari, i, 687), although these provinces must be 
sought on the opposite bank of the Tigris; Eutychius 
(in Migne, Patrologia graeca , iii, 911) likewise makes al- 
Ubulla a foundation of Ardashfr I (see on this question, 
H.H. Schaeder, in Isi 9 xiv, 27 ff.). Ibn Khurradadhbih. 
7, quotes an Arabic poem of a contemporary of Mu¬ 
hammad where al-Ubulla is mentioned. 

In the story of the conquests, the town is reported 
to have been captured from a garrison of 500 Persian 
asawira or cavalrymen by £ Utba b. Ghazwan in the 
year 12/633, and this conqueror described it to the 
caliph £ Umar as the “port of al-Bahrayn, c Uman, al- 
Hind and al-Sfn” (al-Baladhurf, Futuh , 341; al-Tabari, 
i, 2384). This conquest enabled the Arabs to seize 
the opposite bank of the river (Dast Maysan) and the 
so-called Euphrates country. After the rise of al-Basra, 
al-Ubulla became of secondary importance, but 
throughout the ‘Abbasid caliphate it remained a large 
town. It was further from the sea than it had been, 
but still the effects of the tide were perceptible even 
above al-Ubulla. All the great geographical authors 
of the 4th-6th/10th-12th centuries give a longer or 
shorter notice of this place. Its environs are de¬ 
scribed in very laudatory terms (cf. Yakut, i, 97); the 
borders of the Nahr al-Ubulla were one large garden 
(Ibn Hawkal, 160). The part of the Tigris opposite 
al-Ubulla was important for navigation; in earlier 
'Abbasid times there had been here a dangerous 
whirlpool, which had been eliminated by sinking a 
large quantity of stones in the water, the cost of this 
being borne by an ‘Abbasid princess. Here was erected 
a beacon light which is described by al-Idrfsf (ed. 
Jaubert, i, 364 and see al-khashabat). Al-Ubulla was 
in this period even larger than al-Basra, according to 
al-Mukaddasf, 118; fresh water was taken thence by 
boats to al-Basra {ibid. , 129), and the place was noted 
for linen goods and also, as appears from al-Ya £ kubf 
(.Buldan , 360), for its shipbuilding. Nasir-i Khusraw, 
who visited the place in 443/1051, gives likewise a 
vivid description of its beautiful surroundings (Safar- 
nama, ed. DabTr-Siyakf, Tehran 1335/1956, 118-19, 
Eng. tr. Thackston, Albany 1986, 95). On the other 
hand, al-Ubulla does not seem to have been an im¬ 
portant strategic point; occasionally it was occupied, 
as in 331/942 by the governor of 'Uman in his 
action against the BaridI brothers in Basra (cf. 
Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz, ii, 46), but as the events 
showed it was far from being an important bulwark 
of that city. After the 7th/13th century the general 
decline of those regions seems to have brought about 
the gradual disappearance of the palace; Ibn Battuta 
(ii, 17-18, tr. Gibb, ii, 280-1) calls it only a village, 
and Mustawfi’s Jfuzhat al-kulub (38) mentions only the 
Nahr al-Ubulla, but not the place itself. About this 
time it must have disappeared; later mentions (as late 
as the Djihan-gusha of Hadjdjf Khalifa, 453) repro¬ 
duce only obsolete geographical traditions. It is the 


modern city of al-Basra which has now grown up on 
its site. 

Bibliography : Ritter, Erdkunde , x, 52, 177, 180, 
xi, 1025; G. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , 44-8; Hudud al J alam , tr. Minorsky, 138; 
Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz , 
Paris 1953, 12-13, 18, 22, 118, 236; F.M. Donner, 
The early Islamic conquests , Princeton 1981, index. 

(J.H. Kramers) 

UB YKH , the name of one of three closely 
related peoples that inhabited the Northwest 
Caucasus, the other two being the Abkhaz [i q.v .] 
and Circassians [see cerkes]. 

The Ubykh, self-designation a-Tpakh, lived between 
the Black Sea shore and the watershed of the Great 
Caucasus near present-day Sochi; in the south they 
bordered on Abkhazians, elsewhere on Circassians. 
The Ubykh. Sunnf Muslims, were at least bilingual, 
also speaking Circassian and/or Abkhaz. Their lan¬ 
guage, originally closer to Abkhaz, moved towards 
Circassian, due to intimate relations. They also shared 
most of their customary law with the Circassians. The 
Ubykh were the last of all mountain peoples of the 
Caucasus to surrender to Russia (March 1864), after 
which they had to migrate to the Ottoman Empire. 
Their numbers were already reduced to ca. 25,000 
before the hardships of deportation. All Ubykh, and 
at least half of the Abkhaz and Circassians, ended up 
in Anatolia. In the early 20th century there were 
Ubykh villages in at least four regions: (1) east of 
Izmit, near Lake Sapanca; (2) near Bandirma, south 
of Lake Manyas; (3) near Mara§; and (4) near Samsun. 
The Ubykh in western Anatolia suffered greatly dur¬ 
ing the Greco-Turkish war (1919-22). The remaining 
Ubykh lived dispersed among communities of Cir¬ 
cassian emigres. The Ubykh language ceased to exist 
in 1992 with the death of its famous last speaker, 
Tewfik Esen<;. Most descendants of the Ubykh nowa¬ 
days identify as belonging to the Ubykh tribe of the 
Circassian people. The first data on the Ubykh and 
their language were noted in the 11th/17th century 
by Ewliya Celebi; the language, while dying, attracted 
many scholars, such as the Russians of German ori¬ 
gin Uslar and Dirr, the Hungarian von Meszaros, the 
Norwegian Vogt, and, most importantly, the French¬ 
man Georges Dumezil who, in co-operation with 
T. Esen^, saved much of the Ubykh language and 
folklore. His pupil G. Charachidze is preparing a 
dictionary. 

Bibliography: G. Dumezil, La langue des oubykhs> 
Paris 1931; H. Vogt, Dictionnaire de la langue oubykh , 
Oslo 1963 (not to be used without Dumezil, 1965); 
Dumezil, Nouvelles etudes oubykh , Documents anatoliens 
sur les langues et les traditions du Caucase III, 
Paris 1965; Dumezil and T. Esenq:, Le verbe oubykh , 
Paris 1975 (fundamental); G. Charachidze, Ubykh , 
in B.G. Hewitt (ed.), The indigenous languages of the 
Caucasus , ii, Delmar, N.Y. 1989, 357-459, (supple¬ 
ments Dumezil and Esen^, 1975). 

(H.J.A.J. Smeets) 

uCCh, an ancient Indian, and then mediae¬ 
val Indo-Muslim town of the southwestern 
Pandjab, subsequently coming within the Bahawalpur 
[< 7 .y.] Native State and now in Pakistan. It is situated 
some 56 km/35 miles to the west of Bahawalpur 
town and not far from the junction of the Indus and 
Chenab-Jhelum rivers (lat. 27° 18' N., long. 71° 
12’ E.). 

1. History 

Alexander the Great seems to have founded a city 
called in the Greek sources Ussa-Alexandria. Ucch 
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was certainly an ancient Hindu centre, known up to 
the 12th century as Deogarh “stronghold of the gods”, 
and it is only thereafter that the actual name Ucch 
appears in the Muslim sources. It was taken by the 
Ghurid Mu £ izz al-Dln Muhammad in 572/1176, 
according to Firishta, and subsequently governed by 
the sultan’s commander, Nasir al-Dln Kubaca, but 
sacked by the fugitive Kh w arazm-Shah Djalal al- 
Dln in 620/1223, and then retaken from Kubaca by 
the DihlT Sultan Iltutmush [q.v.] in 625/1228. The 
historian Djuzdjam was made director of the Firuzi 
madrasa there and kadi of the army by Kubaca in 
624/1227, and in the next year preached before 
Iltutmush before going on to Dihll (Djuzdjam. 
Tabakat-i Nasiri , ed. Hablbl, i, 420, 447, tr. Raverty, 
i’, 541, 615). 

Ucch subsequently became famed for its many 
Muslim mystics and their shrines. Sayyid Djalal al- 
Dln Surkh Bukhari (fl. early 8th/14th century) set¬ 
tled at Ucch from Multan and began spreading the 
principles of the Suhrawardiyya [< q.v .] Sufi order from 
there, and his son Djalal al-Dln Husayn Makhdum-i 
Djahaniyan (d. 785/1384 [^.t>.]) made the Ucch branch 
of the order a major force in the religious and politi¬ 
cal life of Upper Sind. Because of its association with 
these two saints and the location of their tombs there, 
the town became known as Ucdh-i Djalal! (see K.A. 
Nizami, Some aspects of religion and politics in India dur¬ 
ing the thirteenth century , 2 Delhi 1974, 224-5). The town 
also acquired several shrines and tombs of Isma'IlI 
pirs, including those of Sadr al-Dln (d. early 9th/15th 
century?) and his son Hasan Kablr al-Dln [see khodja, 
at Vol. V, 26]. 

Ucch continued to play a significant role in Dihll 
Sultanate history. It acquired a tradition of Kadiriyya 
Sufi order scholarship, and 'Abd al-Hakk Dihlawl 
(d. 1052/1642 [?.y.]) received Kadiri instruction there. 
Under the Mughal emperor Akbar it came within 
the suba of Multan. Subsequent changes in the courses 
of the adjacent rivers affected its strategic impor¬ 
tance, and reduced it by the early 19th century to a 
group of seven villages. It has, however, revived some¬ 
what and has become a fair-sized town in the 20th 
century. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Djuzdjam, tr. Raverty, index; Imperial gazetteer 
of India 2 , xxiv, 82; M. Habib and Nizami (eds.), A 
comprehensive history of India, v. The Delhi Sultanat (A.D. 
1206-1526), Delhi, etc. 1970, index; Ahmad Nabi 
Khan, Uchchh, history and architecture, Islamabad 1980. 

(C.E. Bos worth) 

2. Monuments 

Tombs and mosques are the only two types of 
building which have precariously survived numerous 
floods and the ravages of time. The most important 
shrine with its attached mosque remaining today is 
that of Djalal al-Din Surkh Bukhari. Both buildings 
are typical of the traditional flat-roofed timber construc¬ 
tion, with square pillars, beams and brackets mostly 
carved with geometric patterns except for bell shapes, 
reminiscent of Hindu ornament. The wood ceilings 
are divided by rafters which enclose series of star-pat¬ 
terned squares. These have been repainted in bright 
red, green, white and blue. Geometrical carved wooden 
screens hide airing vents below the ceilings. Glazed 
tiles with geometric patterns decorate the outer walls. 
The square tomb of Kadi Abu Hanlfa Ucch! and 
the shrines of Radjan Kattal and Djalal al-Dln Husayn 
seem to belong to the 8th/14th century. Only in the 
next century were domed mausolea, similar to the 
mighty constructions in Multan [see multan. 2], 
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erected on the old fort mound: these are the tombs 
of Baha 3 al-Din, known as Baha 3 al-Hallm, the sup¬ 
posed master of Djalal al-Dln Husayn, and of Bib! 
Djawandl, his own great-granddaughter who died 
in 805/1402. The tomb is attributed to 900/1493. 
Despite uncertainty over dating, it is obvious that the 
tombs—even though only half of their fabric has sur¬ 
vived—derive from the original type at Multan. The 
lesser size of the monuments and their squat domes, 
at a time when in Transoxania double-domes were 
the rule, underline the provincial character of the 
buildings. Apart from the use of tile mosaics and 
glazed moulded tiles, underglaze painted tiles in both 
monuments allow for a mid-century dating similar to 
examples in Bldar [q.v.]. On the other hand, the sim¬ 
ple colour scheme of blue, turquoise and white with 
plain terra cotta elements harks back to 8th/14th cen¬ 
tury Persia. As in other parts of the Subcontinent, 
the use of plain earthenware for glazed tiles makes 
for a poor finish. The composite body of Persian ori¬ 
gin would bond better with the glaze, but this tech¬ 
nique is seldom found on monuments in Sind. 

Bibliography’. Ahmad Nabi Khan, Uchchh , history 
and architecture, Islamabad 1980; K.K. Mumtaz, Archi¬ 
tecture in Pakistan, Singapore 1985, 46-9; T. Hasan, 
Ceramics of Sultanate India, in South Asian Studies , xi 
(1995), 83-106. (Yolande Crowe) 

C UD (a.) means basically “wood, piece of wood, 
plank, spar” (pis. alwad, Tdan). 

I. In daily life 

1. 'Od as perfume and incense and as a 
medicament 

In the Arabic materia medica it indicates the so- 
called “aloe wood”. This designation, used in trade, 
is conventional but incorrect because aloe wood is 
called sabr [q.vf c Ud has to do with certain kinds of 
resinous, dark-coloured woods with a high specific 
weight and a strong aromatic scent, which were used 
in medicine as perfume and incense ( c ud al-bakhur) 
and were highly coveted because of their rarity and 
value. The main suppliers of these woods are Aquilaria 
agallocha [Lour.] Roxb. (Aloexylon agallochum Lour.) and 
Aquilaria malaccensis Lam., Thymelaeaceae. Agallocha wood 
therefore is the better term. It was already correctly 
described by Dioscurides under ayak{\)oxov (ed. Well- 
mann, i, 23), in the Arabic Dioscurides translation, 
aghalukhun (ed. Dubler-Teres, i, 19). 

There are many names of plants composed with 
e ud which belong to quite different families of plants. 
Al- C ud al-hindx is mostly synonymous with the above- 
mentioned Agallocha; ( ud al-nh (“fragrant wood”), e.g., 
is Berberia vulgaris L., Berberidaceae; c ud al-sallb (“cross 
wood”, so-named because the drug, if put “cross-wise” 
on the breast, is said to cure epilepsy) is Paeonia offic¬ 
inalis L., Ranunculaceae; e ud al-karh (“active against 
ulcers”) is Anacyclus pyrethrum D.C., Compositae; c ud al- 
c utas (“sneezing wood”) is Schoenocaulon officinale , Liliaceae, 
etc. A long list is given by Dozy, Suppi, s.v. c ud, with 
some thirty names, many of which in turn can indi¬ 
cate various plants. 

The designation derived from the place of origin 
was also usual. According to most authors, al J ud al- 
mandali (from India) seems to rank as the most valu¬ 
able wood, after that al-ud al-samandun (also from 
India), the best kind of which is the blue one with 
much water, then the heavy, hard, compact one which 
does not contain water. Then follows al J ud al-kiman, 
and after that al- c ud al-sanfi and many others (see on 
these, 2. below). The most comprehensive description, 
the extraction, the classification and the use of c ud 
are found in al-Nuwayri, Mhaya , xii, 23-38 (tr. 
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Wiedemann and found in the collected Aufsatze zur 
arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ed. W. Fischer, 1970, 

ii, 247-54). 

For the medicinal use of the Agallochon, see above 
all, Ibn Samadjun (see Bibi): it opens obstructions of 
the spleen and the liver, fortifies the heart and gives 
the mouth a pleasant smell, alerts the senses, fortifies 
the nerves, strengthens the gums and absorbs the 
moisture of the stomach (billat al-ma ( ida). 

Bibliography : Ibn Samadjun, Diami ( al-adwiya al- 
mifrada, Frankfurt 1992, iii, 123-30; Ibn al-Baytar, 
al-Djami e li-mufradal al-adwiya wa-Taghdhiya, Bulak 
1291, iii, 143 (tr. Leclerc, nos. 1603-10); Tuhfai al- 
ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, nos. 280, 
308, 318; M.A.H. Ducros, Essai sur le droguier popu¬ 
late arabe , Cairo 1930, nos. 77, 164-7, 224; A. Diet- 
rich, Dioscurides triumphans , Gottingen 1988, i, 19. 

(A. Dietrich) 

2. e Od wood in mediaeval Islamic economic 
and social history 

The terms used to qualify various kinds of c ud, the 
fragrant heartwood of the lign-aloe (Lat. lignum-aloe) 
or eagle-wood (both misnomers, in that the tree has 
no connection with the aloes-plant, see below, or with 
eagles, see 1. above), sc. al- c ud al-hindi, al J ud al-kiman , 
al- c ud al-sanfi , etc., indicate the place of origin of these 
products, i.e. India, Southeast Asia and the islands 
beyond. Kimar corresponds to Khmer or Cambodia 
(see kimar, with note of the ambiguities surrounding 
the exact nature of the aloes tree). Sanf [^.z;.] is Campa, 
Cambodia and the adjacent parts of what is now 
southern Vietnam [see Cam]. Kimar and Sanf being 
tropical forest regions. Hence Arabic geographical lit¬ 
erature stresses the importance of Further India for 
aloes wood: see e.g. al-Tha'alibl, Lata'if al-ma c drif 
tr. C.E. Bosworth, The Book of curious and entertaining 
information , Edinburgh 1968, 139, 146; al-MarwazI, in 
V. Minorsky (ed. and tr.), Sharaf al-gjxmdn Tahir Marvazi 
on China, the Turks and India, London 1942, text *39, 
tr. 51. The East Indian islands, now making up mod¬ 
em Indonesia, were likewise celebrated as sources of 
aloes-wood, and Marco Polo mentions both Chamba 
and Java the Lesser (sc. Sumatra) as sources for it, 
whilst Abu ’1-Fadl 'Allamf’s ATn-i Akban gives Atceh 
in Sumatra [see atjeh] and Tenasserim, the coastland 
of southern Burma [see mergui], as the sources of 
imports of c ud-i d)awl into Mughal India during the 
16th century (Yule and Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, -’London 1903, ii, 268, 271-2, 284, 287; cf. also 
Ibn Battuta, Rihla, iii, 228, tr. Gibb and Beckingham, 

iii, 876). 

e Cd wood was early regarded as a luxury item in 
mediaeval Islam, and its uses included those for fine 
wood-carving and for furniture-making. The anony¬ 
mous 5th/11th century author of the K al-Dhakhd'ir 
wa ’l-tuhaf (often attributed to the Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr) 
frequently mentions it amongst lists of presents given 
by potentates who had military or commercial connec¬ 
tions with the Indian subcontinent or the Indian Ocean 
fringes, e.g. the Saflarid Ya'ktib b. al-Layth [^.y.] and 
the Ziyadid ruler of Yemen Ishak b. Ibrahim (d. 371/ 
981) (ed. M. Hamidullah, Kuwayt 1959, §§ 47, 76, 
223, Eng. tr. Ghada al-Qaddumf, Book of gfts and rar¬ 
ities , Cambridge, Mass. 1996), and specifies that stools 
or chairs or stands, karasi [see kursT], were made 
from it (§ 239). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

II. In MUSIC 

The lute (al- e ud, from the usage of wood for its 
sound-chest and neck, see above) has been the most 


important musical instrument of Islamic peoples from 
the Atlantic shores to the Persian lands, with its use 
extending in pre-modern times into the Iranian world, 
Central Asia and Muslim India. The Arabic term has 
passed into European languages as Span, alaude, Port. 
alaud, Ital. liuto, Fr. luth, Eng. lute, Ger. Laute, etc. 

1. The pre-modern history of the instru¬ 
ment and its usage 

Arabic authors do not discriminate between the 
barbat and the < ud, but there seems to have been a 
fundamental distinction between them. The barbat had 
its sound-chest and neck constructed in one gradu¬ 
ated piece, whereas in the c ud proper the sound-chest 
and neck were separate. Al-Mas'udl says (Murud^, viii, 
88) that the lute was “invented” by Lamak [^.z;.] 
(Lamech of Genesis , iv), but elsewhere (viii, 99) he tells 
us that it was generally acknowledged that the Greeks 
were the inventors. Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid and 
Ptolemy are also given the credit of its invention, 
although in his Tanblh , 129, al-Mas'udl says that, since 
Ptolemy does not mention the lute, the Greeks evi¬ 
dently did not know of it. The instrument was cer¬ 
tainly of ancient origin. Whether the terra-cotta figure 
found at Goshen in Egypt, and attributed to the XIX- 
XX dynasties, shows a lute or not, we see undoubted 
examples of it in India from the 2nd century B.C. 
(sculpture from Bharhut in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta). 

We are told that the lute ( e ud) was known in Persia 
at the time of the Sasanid Shapur I (A.D. 241-72) 
during whose reign it is said to have been invented. 
It is more likely, however, that this instrument was 
the barbat , and that the reference is rather to an 
improvement, possibly the substitution of a belly of 
wood instead of skin. In folk etymology, the Persians 
called the instrument the barbat because it resembled 
the breast (bar) of a duck (bat) (al-Kh w arazmf, Mafafih 
al- c uliim , 238). J.P.N. Land was of the opinion that 
the Persian lute referred to by Arabic authors was ac¬ 
tually a two-stringed tunbur, but several specimens of 
Sasanid art (4th-7th centuries) have preserved designs 
of the Persian lute showing four strings, and the num¬ 
ber of strings is confirmed from other sources (JRAS 
[1899], 59). That a two-stringed lute (' ud) existed at 
the end of the 7th century in 'Irak we know from 
al- c Ikd alfand (iii, 181), and the design of a two-stringed 
lute (barbat) of the 8th-9th century has been preserved. 
The barbat was the chief instrument of the Arab 
Ghassanids in pre-Islamic times (Agham', xvi, 15) and 
also of the Syrians in early Islamic times (ibid., iii, 
84). The Greek pappvcoc, would appear to have been 
borrowed from the Orient, and Strabo remarks on 
its barbaric name ( Geography , x. iii, 17). 

The Arabs of pre-Islamic times had certain types of 
the lute, known as the mizhar, kiran and muwattar. These 
would appear to have been identical with the barbat 
but with skin bellies. The mizhar is unanimously iden¬ 
tified with the lute {[ c ud ) by the Arabic lexicographers 
(see also al-Mas'udl, Murudj., viii, 93; al-lkd alfand, 
iii, 186). In the 1 lth-century Glossarium Latino-Arabicum 
edited by Seybold, however, the mazhar (562) or mizhar 
(508) equates with tympanum , and the modern mazhar 
is a tambourine. Indeed, the identification by the older 
Arabic lexicographers is suspect. The praises of the 
mizhar are sung by the 6th-century poets Imru 3 al- 
Kays and 'Alkama. The kiran , according to al-Harbf 
(d. 285/898), was also a lute ( e ud), and this author 
says that it was so called because it was placed [in 
playing] against the breast. This instrument is also men¬ 
tioned by Imru 3 al-Kays. The muwattar is referred to 
by the mukhadram poet Labld and is generally consid- 
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ered to be a lute f : ud ). About the close of the 6 th 
century, al-Nadr b. al-Harith is said to have intro¬ 
duced the c ud from ‘Irak into Mecca (al-Mas'udl, 
Murufy, viii, 93-4), the probable special feature of the 
instrument being its wooden belly. Al-Kalbf (d. 763) 
records (Aghani\ vii, 188) that the first to play the 
lute ( e ud ) in Medina was Sa’ib Khathir (d. 683). In 
ca. 684, Ibn Suraydj [< 7 . 0 .] played on a lute ( e ud) con¬ 
structed after the Persian manner (Aghdni\ i, 98) (see 
the lute delineated in E. Herzfeld, Die Malereim von 
Samarra , Berlin 1927). This Persian type of lute con¬ 
tinued to be favoured by the Arabs until Zalzal [q.v] 
invented his “perfect lute” or c ud shabbut (AghariP, v, 
24). The Persian lute, i.e. the barbat , continued, how¬ 
ever, to be favoured, side-by-side with the l ud proper. 

Two other instruments of this type that we know 
of are the pipa and kabus. The plpa is the so-called 
“balloon guitar” of the Chinese (Van Aalst, Chinese music, 
Shanghai 1884, 64), who are said to have possessed it 
since the days of the Han dynasty. It was introduced 
into 'Irak by the Mongols in the 13th century—Ibn 
GhaybF (d. 838/1435) describes it—and may be 
found in the paintings of the Mu gh al-Persian school. 
Al-Mutarrizi (d. 613/1216) refers to an instrument 
which he calls the mi'zaf [^.u.] and describes it as “a 
sort of tunbur ” made by the people of al-Yaman. 
According to the author of the Tddj. al J arus , this was 
the instrument now known as the kabus. The kabus 
(al-Hidjaz), kabbus fUman), kanbus (Hadramawt), kupuz 
or kupuz (Turkey) is a very old instrument. Ewliya 
Celebi [ q.v .] says that the kupuz was invented by a 
vizier of Mehemmed II (d. 886/1481) named Ahmed 
Pasha Hersek Oghlu. He describes it as being a hol¬ 
low instrument, smaller than the shashtar , and mounted 
with three strings ( Travels , i/2, 235). On the other 
hand, Ibn Ghaybl says that the kupuz ruml had five 
double strings. The instrument is no longer used by 
the Turks, although it has survived under the name 
of kobza, koboz , in Poland, Russia, and the Balkans, 
but here it is the lute proper and not a barbat type. 
In Central Asia, a rather primitive bowed instrument 
is known as the kubuz ('Abd al-Ra’uf Fitrat, Uzbik 
kilassik musikasl , Tashkent 1927, 43). 

The ( ud or lute proper, as introduced by Zalzal [q.v.] 
in the 8 th century, had, apparently, a separate neck 
like the modern instrument, whereas the barbat or 
Persian lute, which the Arabs had used until then, 
had no separate neck, the whole instrument from the 
head downwards being in one graduated piece, per¬ 
haps hollow throughout like the kabus. Zalzal’s c ud al- 
shabbut was so named because it resembled the fish 
called the shabbut. The description of the shabbut given 
by the Arabic lexicographers leads to the inference 
that the sound-chest of Zalzal’s lute was ovoid rather 
than pear-shaped (cf. the Spanish machete in Engel’s 
Catalogue of the musical instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum , London 1874, pi. facing 248, which is in the 
form of a fish). We see the form of the c ud al-shabbut 
persisting in Islamic art for centuries, but the pear- 
shaped sound-chest, upon which the barbat was 
founded, eventually became the more popular type. 
Ziryab ( 8 th century [fl.tf.]), the famous AndalusI musi¬ 
cian, is claimed to have improved the c ud at Ba gh dad, 
and in al-Andalus he introduced a plectrum of quill 
instead of the one of wood that had hitherto been 
used (al-Makkari, Analectes , ii, 86-7). He is also said 
to have introduced a fifth string, a device dealt with 
by both al-Kindl and al-Farabi. For a full statement 
of the influence ( ta’thir , cf. fi 0 o<;) of the strings of the 
c ud on man, see Farmer, The influence of music: from 
Arabic sources , London 1926. 


At this period, the names of the various parts of 
the c ud were: reds (head, scroll), malawl (tuning pegs), 
anf (nut), ibrik or c unk (neck), awtar (strings), dasatin 
(frets), musht (bridge-tailpiece), wadfh (belly), c ayn (sound- 
hole) and midrab (plectrum). For the particular names 
of the strings and frets, see musIkI. 

By the time of Safi al-Dln al-Urmaw! (d. 692/1293 
[<?.&.]), the ( ud had five strings (Carra de Vaux, Le traite 
des rapports musicaux. . . par Safi ed-Din { Abd al-Mumin, 
Paris 1891, 52), and this continued up to the 16th 
century in the East. This instrument, called the c ud 
kdmil , was slightly larger than the older classical lute 
( c ud kadlm) of four strings. A Persian treatise on music, 
the Kanz al-tuhaf (14th century), and a Turkish imi¬ 
tation of the same by Ahmed O gh lu Shukrullah (15th 
century) give full details of the construction of the 
< ud. Unlike the mediaeval lute, the modern lute is not 
fretted. The seven double-stringed instrument is fig¬ 
ured and fully described by Villoteau in the Description 
de lEgypte , Paris 1809-26, fol. ed., i, 847, and in Lane’s 
Modem Egyptians (1836). The Egyptian c ud of modern 
times has five double strings (Darwlsh Muhammad, 
Safa 3 al-awkat , Cairo 1910, 11; Muhammad Kamil al- 
KhulaT, al-Muslki al-sharkl , Cairo 1904), although occa¬ 
sionally six double strings may be found. In Syria 
and Palestine, a seven double-stringed instrument was 
in use (Mikha’ll Mushaka, al-Risdla al-shihdbiyya ) in the 
early 19th century, but this has now fallen into desue¬ 
tude in favour of the five double-stringed instrument. 
Turkey has come to favour a six-stringed c ud with 
five double and one single string (Fakhrf Bey, JSfazari 
we-'ilml c ud dersleri , Istanbul). Specimens of the c ud may 
be found in most museums of the world. 

Among other types of the lute are the tuhfat al J ud, 
kuwltra, lawta, rud, shahrud, larab al-jutuh, tarab z&r, awzan, 
rubdb, mughni, shidirghu and ruh afza. The tuhfat al- c ud 
is described by Ibn Ghaybi as a half-sized lute. The 
kuwltra or kuwlthra is a lute with a smaller and shal¬ 
lower sound-chest, its head being fixed obliquely rather 
than at a right angle as in the *ud. It is common to 
the whole of the Maghrib and has four double strings. 
The name is a colloquial diminutive of kitdra or kithdra , 
an instrument used in Muslim Spain as early as the 
10th century (< al-Tkd alfiand ; see further kithara). The 
lawta is somewhat similar to the kuwltra. It has four 
double strings, and is very popular in Turkey. It 
appears to have been borrowed, together with its 
name, from Italy, and is certainly of comparatively 
modern adoption since it is not mentioned by Ewliya 
Celebi. The rud is of Persian origin and the world, 
like tar , means a string. It was also an instrument of 
the lute family. Ibn Ghaybl mentions a rud khatl or 
rud khanl. The rudak and ruda are also mentioned. 
Ewliya Celebi describes a ruda which had “recently” 
been invented by a certain Shukrullah Beg. He likens 
it to the cartar. Al-Makkari ( Analectes , ii, 143-4), quot¬ 
ing al-Shakundf (d. 628/1231), mentions the ruta 
in al-Andalus. This may have been identical with 
the Latin ruta , ruda , rote. The shahrud or shahrudh was 
allegedly invented in 299/912 by Hakim b. Ahwas 
al-Su gh dr (Mafatlh al- ( ulum , 237). In al-Farabfs day it 
had a compass of three octaves (d’Erlanger, La musique 
arabe , i, Paris 1930, 42). Ibn Ghavbi says that it had 
ten double strings and that it was twice the length 
of the ordinary c ud. The tarab alfutuh and tarab zur 
are described by him. The first named had six double 
strings. The name tarab is still to be found in an in¬ 
strument of India. The tarab was probably the origi¬ 
nal of the European tiorba (Farmer, Historical facts for 
the Arabian musical influence, 44). The awzan is also 
described by Ibn GhavbL It was a Turkish instrument 
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popular with the Mamluk sultans of Egypt (al-Makrlzf, 
Hist, des sultans Mamlouks , i/1, 136). It was certainly 
not a drum as Quatremere thought, since Ibn Ghavbl 
places it among the lutes of three strings, and says 
that it was played with a wooden plectrum by Turkish 
minstrels. The rubab (a lute) is to be distinguished 
from the rabab (a viol). The former is a Persian and 
Eastern Turkish instrument with a vaulted sound-chest 
and incurvations at the waist. It is described at length 
in the Kanz al-tuhaf The lower part of the belly was 
of skin, and three double strings were mounted on 
it. Ibn Ghavbr says that sometimes four or five dou¬ 
ble strings were adopted. In Persia it has fallen into 
disuse. In Turkestan, however, it still continues to be 
favoured, but here it is strung with three single strings 
together with twelve sympathetic strings. It has found 
its way into India and China. The mughni or mughni 
is said to have been invented by Safi al-Dln al- 
UrmawT. It was a sort of arch-lute and is described 
in the Kanz al-tuhaf and by Ibn GhaybF and Ewliya 
Celebi. The shidirghu, as it is written by Ibn Ghaybl, 
was a long instrument with half of its belly covered 
with skin. It had four strings but was mostly used, 
he says, in China. The ruh afza had a hemispherical 
sound-chest with six double strings of silk and metal. 
Many instruments with a hemispherical sound-chest 
like this are to be found depicted in Persian art. 

Bibliography. For a detailed bibl., including also 
catalogues of collections of musical instruments, see 
H.G. Farmer, EV art., and in particular, his own 
A history of Arabian music to the XHIth century , London 
1929; Historical facts for the Arabian musical influence, 
London 1930; and An old Moorish lute tutor , London 
1932. See also The New Grove dictionary of music and 
musicians, London 1980, xi, art Lute; and kithara; 
musTkT; tunbur. (H.G. Farmer) 

2. Usage in the 20th century 
Although less prized by the Turks and set aside 
by the Persians, the ( ud has in the 20th century become 
popular amongst the Arabs as an instrument of accom¬ 
paniment. 

At the end of the 19th century, despite the suprem¬ 
acy of singing over instrumental sound, a taste for in¬ 
strumental recitals re-appeared. In the 20th century, 
Egypt has produced Muhammad c Abd al-Wahhab and 
Riyad Sunbath In Syria, Farid al-Atrash has stayed 
within the Egyptian taste but ‘Umar Nakshbandl, using 
an c ud made by Antun Nahhat, has made use of Dama¬ 
scene themes in a talented fashion. 

The great revival began in Istanbul towards the close 
of the Ottoman empire. Two lute makers, the Greek 
Manol (Adelfion Veniou) and the Armenian Onnik (Ga- 
ripyan) made refined instruments with six courses, 
adapted for musical shifts, vibrato, nuances of dynam¬ 
ics and playing with four fingers of the left hand. 
The two finest interpreters have been Udi Hrant and 
Yorgo Bacanos, followed by a host of excellent soloists. 
Amongst these Istanbulis, §erif Muhyieddin Haydar 
Ha§imi Targan, faithful to the Ottoman cause, left 
Kemalist Turkey and settled in New York before 
becoming director of the Institute of Music in Ba gh dad 
from 1937 to 1948. Distinguished and reserved, he 
trained several brilliant pupils who are to be grouped 
together with the lute makers Usta ‘All and Muham¬ 
mad Fadil as the “lutenist school of Ba gh dad”. They 
have included Salman Shukur and Ghanim Haddad, 
faithful disciples, Munir Bashir, the sole one to achieve 
a reputation in the West (d. 1997), and Djamil 
Ghanim, a Yemeni with a voluptuous style, also now 
dead. ‘All Imam, Nasir Shamma and ‘Umar Bashir 
are taking their places. But the most dazzling of all 


was the Syrian Orthodox from Upper Mesopotamia, 
Djamil Bashir (d. 1977), who became the ideal inter¬ 
preter of the anguish and poetry of the ‘Iraki soul, 
and will always remain “the immortal of the lute”. 

(J.-Cl. Chabrier) 

3. Musical language of the classical lute 

[N.B. Abbreviations are indicated on the table 
“Realisation”: cent = °; Holderian comma = h. Meas¬ 
urements. All these have been made on a Manol c ud 
with strings of 585 mm and are related in the text 
of the article to strings normalised at 600 mm, hence 
an octave: 300 mm, a fifth: 200 mm, a fourth: 150 
mm, and a major Pythagorean tone: 66.66 mm.] 

I. Organology and tuning. 

The classical lute is a short-necked instrument with 
strings which are plucked. The bulging, half-pear¬ 
shaped sound box is made from wooden ribs (up to 
29). It is covered with a flat belly of wood pierced 
with a rosette and often with two sound holes. The 
neck comprises a flat, polished extension of the main 
body for fingering. A peg board, at an obtuse angle 
to the neck, holds ten to fourteen pegs. The strings 
come from a holder attached to the belly (and some¬ 
times from the body with a bridge) passing along the 
belly and the finger-board to a nut situated at an 
angle to the neck and the peg board. The vibrating 
length of the open strings is about 600 mm (400 mm 
along the belly and 200 mm along the fingering- 
board). It allows one to play over a range of a fifth, 
apart from shifts. The strings are placed in five courses 
in groups of two. The classical mode of playing, in 
retreat since the golden age, uses only two fingers of 
the left hand without nuances and a stiff plectrum. 
But the more refined c uds which evolved at Baghdad 
and Istanbul, with shorter open strings of 585 mm, 
are meant for playing with four fingers on six courses, 
with expressiveness, nuances of dynamics, vibrato and 
shifting of the hand, and with a supple, eagle’s feather 
quill plectrum. 

Tuning. Maintaining intervals of fourths between 
the courses, tuning is elaborated around the courses 
2, ‘ ashlran , 3, dugah, 4, nawa and 5, gardan (with the 
Mediterranean equivalence lal-re2-sot2-do3 when the 
“key-tone” rast is in do2). For tuning by perfect fourths, 
the first course can be tuned in karar-busalik (mi 1), a 
sharp course 6 in dy.awdb-caha.rgdh (fab). But by tun¬ 
ing course 1 in yegah (soil) one achieves the yekgah , a 
historical degree of course 1 with open string and the 
basis of the “perfect system” of the ancients; and yegah 
(soil) is one octave lower than nawa (sol2). The sonor¬ 
ity of the lute is then improved. The refined c uds of 
Istanbul and Ba gh dad adopt a succession of fourths 
on the courses 2-5. In academic tuning, course 1 is 
in yegah and course 6, bass pitched, a fifth or a fourth 
under course 1, hence in karar-rast (dol) or karar-dugah 
(rel). But these schools adopt different “key-tone” rasts, 
either re 2 in Turkey, fa2 or so/2 in ‘Irak and Iran; and 
they place course 6 at the side of course 1 or course 
5. There are thus open-string tunings like rel-lal-sil- 
mi2-la2-reb (§erif Muhiddin Haydar Ha§iml Tangan), 
do2-re2-soH.-dob~fab-fal (Munir Bashir, Djamil Ghanim). 
re2-mi2-la2-reb-so&-sol\ (Djamil Bashir), siO (or doi)- 
fa\\-si\-mi2-la2-reb (tuning used today in Turkey). 

II. The standard of acoustic systems; the realisation of a 
chromatic , Pythagorean scale on the strings. (See the table 
“Realisation”, Fig. 1, and the lower part of the main 
table, Fig. 2, lower band “Scala” making explicit this 
scale on the lute string.) 

As a monochord, the e ud has been the standard 
for acoustic, scaling, modal and instrumental languages, 
perpetuated within the Arabo-Islamic civilisation since 





REALISATION D’UNE GAMME CHROHATIQUE PYTHAGORICIENNE SUR CORDE. J.C.C.Chabrier.1967 


abriNom da 1* intervene 


Comma pythagoricien 
Limma.Seconds mineure 
Apotom6 

Dilimma.Seconds neutre.3adim 
Ton maj.Seconde majauro 
Seconde majeura + comma 
Tierce mineure 
Seconde augment6e 
Tiarce neutre.4a diminuSe 
Tierce majeure.Diton 
Tierce majeure + comma 
Quarto neutre 
Quarte juste 

Tierce augment6e. 4a + c I 

Quinte diminude 

Quarte augment6e.Triton 

5ixte diminu&e. 5a neutre 

Quinte juste 

Quinte juste + comma 

Sixte mineure 

Quinte augmentde 

Septi&me diminu6e.6a neutre 

Sixte majeure 

Sixte mejeure + comma 

Septifeme mineure - comma 

Septi&me mineure 

Sixte augmentie 

Octave diminu6e. 7a neutre 

Septiime majeure 

Neuvi&me diminufie.Ba neutre 

Octave juete 


* mm/600 

.rapport nuraSrique 

, cents 

/cords 

diapason/seg. vibr 

1200/o 

h vide 

1/1 

0000 

8,07 

531441/524288 

23,5 

30,47 

256/243 

90,2 

38,13 

2187/2048 

113,7 

59,39 

65536/59049 

180,5 

66,66 

9/6 

203,9 

73,8 

4782969/4194304 

228 

93,75 

32/27 

294,1 

100,56 

19683/16384 

317,6 

119,46 

8182/6561 

384,4 

125,92 

81/64 

407,8 

131,9 

43046721/33554432 

432 

143,9 

2097152/1594323 

4 74 

150 

4/3 

498 

156 

177147/131072 

521,5 

172,85 

1024/729 

588,3 

178,6 

729/512 

611 ,7 

194,5 

262144/177147 

678,5 

200 

3/2 

702 

205,4 

1594323/1048576 

726 

220,3 

128/81 

792,2 

225,4 

6561/4096 

815,6 

239,5 

32768/19683 

8B2,4 

244 ;4 

27/16 

905,9 

249,1 

14348907/8388608 

930 

257,8 

8388608/4782969 

972 

262,5 

16/9 

996,1 

267 

59049/3276B 

1019,6 

279.6 

4096/2187 

1086,3 

284 

243/128 

1109,8 

295,9 

1048576/531441 

1176,5 

300 

2/1 

1200 



Fig. 1. Table (“Realisation”) of the chromatic Pythagorean scale on the lute’s strings. 
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‘Abbasid times. Most of the acoustic systems of this 
culture were Pythagorean, despite the addition of new, 
derived degrees. It is thus indispensable at the outset 
to realise a chromatic Pythagorean scale with 31 marks 
to the octave. This density will allow the generation 
and analysis of complex expressions. (See the table 
“Realisation”, which also shows the abbreviations used 
for the intervals). 

The actualisation of this chromatic Pythagorean 
scale on the lute’s strings must take into account the 
peculiarities of the scale of sounds of the civilisation 
in question. One may note at the outset from the 
bass to the treble, the arrangement of the seven “dia¬ 
tonic” degrees designated successively by their indi¬ 
cation of “code JCC”, by the interval formed with 
the tonic “key-tone” rasl (supposedly in do2) and by 
their “oriental” name (of Persian origin, here “norm- j 
alised”): O.A: tonic: rast : do; 4.E: 2am: dugah: re; 7.H: 1 
3an: segah: mid; 10.K: 4aJ: cahargah: fa; 14.0: 5aJ: nawd: 
sol; 18.S: 6aM: husayni: la 21.V: 7an: awcjj (eve): rid; 
24.Z: 8aJ: gardaniyya (,karddn): do. 

In order to pass from this “diatonic” • scale to a 
“chromatic” one with 24 degrees, each major tone 
has to be marked out with the limma, apotome and 
dilimma intervals. In order to arrive at 30 degrees, 
one has to add the degrees a comma above the dia¬ 
tonic degrees. The 31st degree 19-T: minor seventh 
less a comma: la 3 is a peculiarity outside this scale. 
(See the lower band of the main table (scald).) 

It should be noted that the degrees of this Pytha¬ 
gorean scale are not acoustically equidistant. Inversely, 
if one looks at the upper “teeth” of the scala band 
designated “quart” and illustrating a scale of 24 quar¬ 
ter-tones, one can note the “acoustic equidistance” of 
the intervals. One may also note the differences in 
the pitches of the intervals between the Pythagorean 
scale and that of quarter-tones, especially the pitches 
of the neutral degrees segah and aw$, respectively 
7.H:3an: segah:mid; and 21.V:7an: awd}: sid. (See the 
lower band of the main table (scala).) 

III. Evolution of the acoustic systems on the Tid. 

(1) The system of Pythagoras in Islam (main table, reg¬ 
ister 1) (al-Kindl, Banu ’l-Munadjdjim on the c ud, al- 
Farabf on the cang or harp, 8th-10th centuries). 

This is a ditonic Pythagorean system defining the 
following intervals: 2a m (limma), 2a M (tone), 3a m, 
a 3a M (ditone), 4a J, 4a A (tritone), 5a J (for the 
values, see the table “Realisation”). 

(2) The system of equidistant divisions on the string (main 
table, upper register 2) (Mansur Zalzal, Baghdad, 8th 
century'). 

This probably refers to intervals maintained in 
authochthonous musical systems. Starting from the 
Pythagorean degrees, Zalzal conceived intervals defined 
by the equidistances on the strings, thus in the order 
of elaboration (if the empty string sounds in do): 

1. Equidistance between 2a M and 3a M: defines 
the Persian 3a m (Persian medius finger) (mi.\,; 96.30 
mm; 81/68; 303°; 13,4 h;) 

2. Equidistance between nut and Persian 3a m: 
defines the Persian 2a n (neighbour of the index fin- 
ger) re J; 48.15 mm; 162/149; 145°; 6,4 h;) 

3. Equidistance between Persian 3a m and 3a M: 
defines the 3a n of Zalzal (medius finger of Zalzal) 
(miX 111.11 mm; 27/22; 355°; 15,7 h;) 

4. Equidistance between nut and 3a n of Zalzal: 
defines the 2a n of Zalzal (neighbour of the index 
finger) (re.} 55.55 mm; 54/49; 168°; 7,4 h;) 

(3) The para-Pythagorean system of al-Farabi (main table, 
upper register 3) (al-FarabT, 10th century) 

Al-Farabf recommends the division of the fourth 


into 10 degrees which will serve to make up the 
modes. He takes up all the intervals mentioned above 
and concerns himself with the division of the tone: 

1. The equidistance nut-2aM: Semitone: (re.\>; 33,33 
mm; 18/17; 98°; 4,33 h) 

2. The equidistance nut-semitone: Quarter: ( do 4; 
16.66 mm; 36/35; 49°; 2,17 h) 

3. The equidistance semitone-tone: Three quarters: 
(re}, 50 mm; 12/11; 151°, 6,68 h) 

(4) The para-Pythagorean system of I bn Slna (main table 
upper register 4) (Ibn Sina, 11th century). 

By division and subtraction, he defines low neutral 
intervals: 

1. The equidistance 2a M—4a J: 3a n (mi}, 107,69 
mm; 39/32; 343°; 15,17 h) 

2. Subtraction of one major tone: 2a n: (re}; 46.15 
mm; 13/12 139°; 6,15 h) 

3. Subtraction of one maxim tone (8/7): 2a m (re%; 
37.36 mm; 273/256; 112°; 5 h) 

(5) The para-haxmomc system of al-Farabi (main table, 
upper register 5) 

This system concerning the rababa figures for com¬ 
parative purposes (p.m.) 

(6) , (7) Pythagoro-commatic systems (main table, upper 
registers 6,7) 

(al-Farabi on the tumbur, Sail al-Dfn, 13th century 
on the c ud) 

Starting from Zalzal’s system, scholars were pre¬ 
occupied with the placing needed to give to the neu¬ 
tral intervals (2a n and 3a n). The first of these two 
scholars, then the second, aimed at “ennobling” these 
neutral degrees by giving them Pythagorean defini¬ 
tions (3 a diminished and 4a diminished). 

1. Starting from the 5a diminished (sol B; 172.85 
mm; 1024/729; 588°3; 26 h). Subtraction of a major 
tone, giving: (neutral third): 4a diminished: (mid; 119.46 
mm; 8192/6561; 384°4; 17 h) 

2. Starting from the 4a diminished (mid; 119.46 
mm; 8192/6561; 384°4; 17 h). Subtraction of a major 
tone, giving; (neutral second): 3a diminished: (red; 59.39 
mm; 65536/59049; 180°5; 8 h-) 

Separated from the consecutive treble-pitched inter¬ 
vals by a Pythagorean comma, these neutral marks 
are very close to two intervals of the harmonic sys¬ 
tem, respectively the 3a Major (120 mm; 5/4; 386°3; 
17 h) and the harmonic “minor tone” (60 mm; 10/9; 
182°4; 8 h+). 

Nevertheless, these Pythagoro-commatic systems, 
dividing the tone into two limmas and a comma, or 
three intervals to a major tone, involve only 17 degrees 
to the octave. 

(8) Pythagoro-commatic systems with 24 or 31 degrees 
(main table, upper register 8) (Turkey, the Ba gh dad 
lutenists, Middle Eastern churches, Aleppo, etc.) 

By adding to the three degrees marking out the tone, 
the Pythagorean comma (8.07 mm; 531441/524288; 
23°5; 1,04 h), the apotome (38.13 mm; 2187/2048; 
113°7; 5 h) and the 7a minor less a comma (257.8 mm; 
8388608/4782969; 972°; 43 h), one can define systems 
with 24 or 31 degrees. 

(9) , (10) Division of the octave into 24 quartertones (17 
to 24 degrees) (main table, upper registers 9, 10) (La 
Borde, 18th century, Mushaka, Ellis, 19th century, 
1932 Cairo Congress). 

This does not involve an acoustic system, but an 
equal temperament with 24 intervals to the octave, 
dividing the major tone into four quartertones theo¬ 
retically equal. The neutral degrees are respectively 
worth, the 2a n: 3 quarters and the 3a n: 7 quarters, 
the 4a J: 10 quarters, the 5a J: 14 quarters. The equal- 
j ising of the intervals makes the system transposable. 
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One can equally reduce it to a system of 17 degrees 
by suppressing the degrees situated a quartertone above 
the diatonic marks. Such a system with 17 degrees 
is found on popular instruments ( buz.uk , tanbura), in 
Iran, etc. 

IV. The c ud as bearer of a scaling system. The theoreti¬ 
cal, basic scale of virtually available sounds or degrees: “ton 
system”. 

(1) Evolution of the scaling terminology. 

As the bearer and the standard of successive acoustic 
systems, the c ud is also the bearer of the scaling sys¬ 
tem (theoretical, basic scale of virtually available sounds 
or degrees: “ton system”) whose intervals are defined 
by the acoustic system adopted. 

At the outset, with the simple Pythagorean system 
(main table, upper register 1), the intervals and the 
genres were defined by the theory of “fingering 
degrees” ( asabi e ): open string ( mutlak ); index finger (sab- 
baba) for the 2a; medius finger (wusta) for the 3a m 
or 3a n; ring finger ( binsir ) for the 3a M; and little 
finger ( khinsir ) for the fourths. In practice, the first 
position of the lutenists gives a tighter form of play 
with index finger - 2a m; medius finger « 2a M; 
ring finger = 3a m; and little finger = 3a M. 

With the proliferation of degrees, scholars have des¬ 
ignated the degrees by the letters of the alphabet. 
Then the Persian term gah (“position”) appeared, pre¬ 
ceded by a number (yek, do , se, cahar , $he$h, haft ) for 
defining the diatonic heptatonic system starting from 
the bass, open string yek-gah (first position). 

Finally, there is formed, as with the Greeks, a “per¬ 
fect system” of two octaves with 48 names of degrees, 
varying little from one country to another. In the 
midst of names of diatonic degrees are inserted names 
of intermediate degrees which may be preceded by 
the suffixs mm denoting the bass intermediate degree 
and tik/dik denoting the treble intermediate degree. 
Thus one has the succession from bass to treble 
rast/ nlm-zirgula/zirgula/ tik-zirgula/ dugah . . . 

The homophones of the octave are denoted by the 
prefixes karar/kaba “homophone of the lower octave” 
and dfawab/cevap “homophone of the upper octave” 
(e.g. karar/rast or djawab-awdj). 

Clearly, there exist differences of terminology, not 
only from one country to another but also between 
the Arabic forms and the Turkish forms. In the Arabic 
manuals, the succession is as follows: nim- ( ad^am- 

c ushayran/‘adjam-ushayrdn . nlm-kurdl/kurdl ... In 

the Turkish manuals, this becomes for the same degrees 
acem-a§iran / dik-acem-a §iran . kiirdi/ dik-kiirdi. 

The Persian terms cahargdh and gardaniyya become 
in Turkish (arigah and gerdaniye and in Arabic djaharkah 
and kardan or kurdan. 

(2) Codification of the 24 intervals of the octave. “JCC 
code”. 

The “perfect system” of two octaves thus gives a 
name to each “fingering degree”. To make this scale 
more adaptable to the various acoustic systems or 
pitches of playing, the author has elaborated a “JCC 
code” denoting the 24 degrees of the octave by a 
number (from 0 to 24) and a letter (from A to Z 
omitting W). The median octave of the “perfect sys¬ 
tem” is thus denoted a “O.A” rast to “24.Z” gardan. 
This also allows one to note the equivalence with the 
quartertones or rapidly to designate the tuning with 
open strings of a lute (example in the table A-O-S- 
E-O-A) or briefly to denote the degrees of a musical 
mode (example in the lower part of the table A-E- 
H-K-O-S-V-Z, these seven diatonic degrees denoting 
the Rast mode independently of the system’s pitch). 
It can further be utilised for the intervals of a sys¬ 


tem of 17 degrees (main table, register 10: A-C-D-E- 
G-H-I-K-M-N-O-Q-R-S-U-V-X). 

Hence, with the “JCC code”, the 24 degrees of 
the median octave with equivalences for a key-tone 
rast in do, are as follows: O.A: RAST (do); l.B: nlm- 
zirgula: 2.C: zirgula; 3.D: tik-zirgula; 4.E: DOGAH (re); 
5.F: (mm) kurdl; 6.G: (dik) kurdl; 7.H: SEGAH (mid); 
8.1 busalik; 9.J: tik-busalik; 10.K: CAHARGAH/ 
DJAHARKAH (fa); ll.L: nlm-hidjaz; 12.M: hidfaz 13.N: 
tik-hidjaz; 14.0: NAWA (sol); 15.P: nlm-hisar; 16.Q; 
hisar, 17.R: tik-hisar; 18.S: HUSAYNI (la); 19.T: (mm) 

1 adjam-husaynl; 20.U: (dik) ( ad}am-husayni; 21.V: A WDJ 
(.rod); 22.X: (mm) nihufi; 23.Y: (dik) nihuft, 24.Z: GAR- 
DANH/YA/KARDAN (do). N.B. One also finds 22.X: 
(mm) mahur; 23.Y: (dik) mahur; and other terms. 

(3) Fingerboard with representation of the degrees by linear 
segments. 

In order to safeguard the invariability of the ter¬ 
minology and the variability of the pitch of the degrees 
as functions of the acoustic systems, representation by 
fixed points has to be abandoned and replaced by a 
fingering-system for the c ud of linear segments of about 
two Holderian commas length, i.e. almost a quarter- 
tone. The invariable name of the variable degree is 
written on the linear segment. Then one sees that 
degrees of the different acoustic systems converge on 
this linear segment. This can be verified at the level 
of the neutral diatonic degrees like segah. In the 
Pythagorean system, segah is played with the ratio 
8192/6561, i.e. at 17 Holderian commas, at the end 
of the “segah” segment. In quartertones, or in the 
“Zalzalian” system, it is played with the ratio 27/22, 
i.e. 15,7 Holderian commas, at the beginning of the 
“segah” segment. One may note this flexibility in the 
invariability at the level of the aw<jj and all the other 
intermediate degrees (cf. fingering, and the band 
“scala!). 

V. The £ ud as bearer of the modal and instrumental lan¬ 
guages. 

The elaboration of the heptatonic musical modes 
is achieved, once the acoustic system has been defined, 
by the deduction or the selection of seven degrees on 
the basic theoretical scale of virtually available sounds. 
In effect, the majority of the modes within this civil¬ 
isation are heptatonic. 

Already, on the occasion of the evocation of the 
Pythogorean chromatic scale, a mode was formed on 
the lute’s string. The succession O.A: rast; 4.E: dugah; 
7.H: segah; 10.K: cahargdh; 14.0: nawd; 18.S: husaynl; 
21.V: awdj; 24.Z: gardaniyya. .. . forms, with its finalis 
rast , the Rast mode, an academic mode which uses 
the “diatonic” degrees of the “scale” and is charac¬ 
terised by its neutral 3a (segah) and by its neutral 7a 
(awdj). 

But here the c ud has been used as a monochord. 
In reality, the succession of courses of strings by fourths 
and the internal structure of the modes come in. The 
Rast mode is made up of a Rast pentachord in rast 
and a Rast tetrachord in nawd. It will then be nec¬ 
essary to give value to the nawd “pivot” by inserting 
it on an open course. Finally, this Rast mode may 
be played on four courses. The finalis rast has its 
place on the lute’s scale on the course “2” c ashlran. 
The dugah, segah and cahargdh degrees are on the 
course “3” dugah. The nawd, husaynl and awdj. degrees 
are on the course “4” nawd. Finally, the octave of 
the finalis gardaniyya is on the course “5” of the same 
name. Inserted in this way, the Rast mode expresses 
the modal language of the c ud and every transposition 
on the lute’s scale will change its sound characteristics. 
This is the reason why the transposition of a mode 
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gives it a new name, because this transposition dis¬ 
places the degrees played on open strings and thereby 
changes the sonority of the modal scale. Thus a pre¬ 
cise modal scale including two augmented seconds 
takes on a name which is different according to its 
insertion: shadd- c araban in yegah, suzdll in ‘ ashiran, hidjaz~ 
kar in rdst and shenaz in dugah. 

On the other hand, if the transpositions safeguards 
the placing of the pivots on the open strings, it respects 
the internal sonority of the mode. This is the case 
with the transposition of modes of the Bayati and 
Kindi family, or the lam mode, between the * ashiran , 
dugah and nawd open courses, because it is a ques¬ 
tion of transpositions of a fourth by transferring the 
intervals of one course’s group to the adjacent course. 
The c ud is thus the generator of a modal and an 
instrumental language. Because of this, the omission 
by the 1932 Congress in Cairo of any reference to 
the c ud language is an irreparable loss [see makam]. 

Bibliography : (in addition to that of 1. above): 
Rauf Yekta Bey, La musique turque, in A. Lavignac 
and L. de la Laurencie (eds.), Encyclopedic de la 
musique et dictionnaire du conservatoire , Pt. I, Histoire de 
la musique , v, Paris 1922, 2845-3064; R. d’Erlanger, 
La musi-que arabe, 6 vols. Paris 1930-59; Suphi Ezgi, 
Turk musikisi. Nazariyeti, 5 vols. Istanbul 1935-53; 
Hiiseyin Sadetdn Arel, Turk musikisi nazariyati der- 
sleri, Istanbul 1949, repr. 1964, 1968; Djamil Bashir, 
al- c Ud wa-tarikat tadrisihi/ Ud, ways and methods of teach¬ 
ing, and Iraqi folk songs , Ba gh dad 1962; Mutlu Torum, 
Ud dersleri, Istanbul 1976; J.C.C. Chabrier, Un mou- 
vement de rehabilitation de la musique arabe et du luth 
oriental. L’Ecole de Bagdad de Cherif Muhieddin a Munir 
Bachir , doctoral diss. 2 vols. Paris, Sorbonne, 1976, 
unpubl.; idem, The Arab-Iranian-Turkxsh musical lan¬ 
guage/ Language musical du monde arabo-irano-turc , Paris 
1984; idem, Elements d’une approche comparative des 
echelles theoriques arabo-irano-turques , in Revue de Music- 
ologie , lxxi/1-2 (1985); idem, ypukoyad uda v aspekte 
arabo-irano-t’uretskikh svyazei , in Traditsii muzikalnikh 
kuVtury Moscow 1987, 117-23; idem, Analyse d’une 
improvisation en mode Farahfazd (Reveries sur le maqam 
Farahfazq), in B. Lortat-Jacob (ed.), Uimprovisation 
dans les musqiues de tradition orale , Paris 1987; idem, 
Analyse modale du mode/maqam iraqien Lami tel qu’il est 
joue en LA/A par Djamil Bachir sur son luth-'ud , in 
G. Giurati (ed.), Ethnomusicologia , ii, Suena 1993; 
Habib Zahir al-‘Abbas, al-Shanf Muhyi al-Din wa- 
talamidjiatuhu 1415-1994 , Ba gh dad n.d.; Chabrier, 
§enf Muhiddin Haydar Hasimi Targan , luthiste et com¬ 
positeur ottoman , in D. Panzac (ed.), Histoire economique 
et sociale de VEmpire ottoman et de la Turquie, Paris 
1995; idem, Analyses de musiques traditionelles, 2 vols., 
i, Identification de systemes acoustiques, scalaires, modaux 
et instrumentaux , ii, Representation morpho-melodique, struc- 
turo-modale et du langage instrumental , diss. Paris- 
Sorbonne 1996; idem, art. Musical science , in R. 
Rashed and R. Morelon (eds.), Encyclopaedia of the 
history of Arabic music, i, Mathematics and the physical 
sciences, London and New York 1996, 581-613; idem, 
art. Science musicale, in Fr. version of above, Paris 
1997, ii, 231-62; Cinu^en Tannkorur, ud melodu, 
unpubl. See also makam. 

Documentation and collections. In Ba gh dad (since 
1960): Academy of Fine Arts ( c ud of Sharif Muhyi 
al-Din); Institute of Melodic Studies; Institute of 
Music and Dance; House of the ‘Iraki Makam; 
Private archives of Djamil Bashir. In Damascus 
(since 1960): Private archives of‘Umar Nakshbandl. 
In Ankara (since 1957): Devlet Konservatuan. Istan¬ 
bul (since 1956): Private archives of §erif Muhiddin 


Haydar Ha§imi Targan; Suleymaniye Library (var¬ 
ious relics and 4 f uds of §erif Muhiddin)—mss. 1041 
(ms. of his c ud method), 1042 (original ms. of all 
his compositions), 1043 (collection of notes and exer¬ 
cises); brochure §erif Muhiddin Targan, publ. by the 
Library. (J--Cl. Chabrier) 

al-‘UDAYD, a small settlement on the Khawr 
al-‘Udayd, a creek on the southeastern coast of the 
Katar [q.v.\ peninsula on the southern Gulf shores 
(iat. 24° 33' N., long. 51° 30' E.). It lies in the area 
of the undefined frontier between Katar and Abu 
Zaby [q.vi\, one of the constituent shaykhdoms of the 
United Arab Emirates [see al-imarat al-‘arabiyya 
AL-MUTTAHIDA, ill Suppl.]. 

Bibliography. See those to abu zaby and katar. 

(Ed.) 

UDAYPUR, Udaipur, the usual more recent name 
for the region in southwestern Radjasthan 
known in Islamic Indian times as Mewar, 
and the name also of its main town, actually founded 
in 966/1599. For this Radjput state, which strenu¬ 
ously opposed the Muslims from the 8th/14th cen¬ 
tury onwards until its conquest by the Mughal Akbar 
in the later 10th/16th century, see mewar. The sub¬ 
sequent Native State of Udaypur in British India 
became part of the first Rajasthan Union in April 
1948, and is now a District of the Rajasthan State 
of the Indian Union. 

Bibliography. See that to mewar, and also 
Imperial gazetteer of India 2 , xxiv, 85-105. (Ed.) 

UDFU [see adfu]. 

UDGIR, a small town in South India (lat. 
18° 26' N., long. 77° 11' E.), in British Indian times 
the chef-lieu of a taluk in the Bldar District of Hay¬ 
darabad State [q.vi], now coming within the Maha¬ 
rashtra State of the Indian Union. It has a fort dating 
back to the end of the 9th/15th century. It was part 
of the lands of the Barld Shahs of Bldar [q.vvi\, and 
then of their successors the ‘Adil Shahs of Bldjapur 
[q.vvi\ until it was besieged by Shah Djahan’s army 
in 1044/1635 and then incorporated into the Mughal 
empire. Its chief fame stems from the fiercely-fought 
battle for Udglr when the Marathas [ q.v .] defeated 
the Nizam Salabat Djang of Haydarabad in 1173/ 
1760, causing the (temporary, as it proved) loss of 
the northern and western parts of Haydarabad to the 
Marathas. 

Bibliography. Imperial gazetteer of India 2 , xxiv, 110- 
11; R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The history and culture of 
the Indian people, viii, The Maratha supremacy, Bombay 
1977, 183. (C.E. Bosworth) 

‘UDHRA, Banu, a nomadic Arabian tribe of the 
Kuda‘a [q.v.\ federation. Its pedigree is: ‘Udhra b. 
Sa‘d Hudhaym b. Zayd b. Layth b. Sud b. Aslum 
b. al-Haf b. Kuda‘a. The ‘Udhra were the central 
group among the descendants of Sa‘d Hudhaym, and 
they incorporated several brother-clans such as the 
Harith b. Sa‘d Hudhaym and Salaman b. Sa‘d 
Hudhaym. These ‘Udhra are not to be confused with 
the ‘Udhra of the Kalb b. Wabara [q.v/\, i.e. ‘Udhra 
b. Zayd Allat b. Rufayda b. Thawr b. Kalb. One of 
the latter ‘Udhra was the famous genealogist, Ibn al- 
Kalbl [see al-kalbI, II], who described his tribe at 
length in his Nasab Ma c add wa TTaman al-kablr (ed. 
Hasan, Beirut 1408/1988, ii, 558-635). 

The ‘Udhra were known for their passionate love 
and tender-heartedness. ‘Udhrite love (hubb ‘udhri [see 
‘udhrI]). resembling Platonic love, was called after 
them. The famous Djamil (d. 82/701 [</.p.]) and his 
female friend Buthayna belonged to a subdivision of 
the ‘Udhra called Hunn b. Rabl‘a. The Hunn and 
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their brothers, the Rizah b. Rabl‘a, were in the early 
Islamic period the two most important tribal groups 
among the ‘Udhra (kabilata c Udhra ). 

On the eve of Islam, the ‘Udhra may have been 
penetrated by Christianity, but there is clear evidence 
of idol worship among them. Some ‘Udhrls wor¬ 
shipped an idol called Shams (al-Ya‘kubr, Ta’rikh , i, 
296), and an idol called al-Humam (Yakut, s.v.) fig¬ 
ures in the story about the conversion to Islam of 
Ziml b. c Amr al-‘Udhri. It belonged to ZimPs group, 
the Hind b. Haram b. Dinna b. ‘Abd b. Kablr b. 
‘Udhra, and had a custodian (sadin). Interestingly, the 
descendants of Dinna, who also included the above- 
mentioned Hunn and Rabr‘a, were originally of the 
Bakr b. Wafil [< q.v.] and were later incorporated into 
the ‘Udhra, claiming that Dinna was ‘Udhra’s great- 
grandson. 

The ‘Ucjhra lived in the area of Ashraf/Masharif 
al-Sham. In particular, they were linked with the Wadi 
’1-Kura [q.v.], where they had before Islam an alliance 
with the Jewish agriculturalists. It assured the ‘Udhra 
of an annual share in the crops in return for pro¬ 
tection from attacks by other Bedouin (al-Bakrl, 
Mu'fyam ma ’statyam, ed. al-Sakka, Cairo 1364/1945 
AT., i, 43-4), especially of the Kuda‘a federation. Their 
association with the Wadi ’1-K.ura continued in the 
Islamic period, and many of those known by the rel¬ 
ative adjective al-Wadiyy u were no doubt ‘Udhrls. 
Some ‘Udhrl groups emigrated to Syria, probably 
already before Islam, while other groups emigrated to 
Egypt and al-Andalus. 

Some claimed that the mother of the Aws and 
Khazradj was Kayla bt. Kahil b. ‘Udhra, which may 
point to a pre-Islamic link between the ‘Udhra and 
the inhabitants of Yathrib. But far more is known 
about ‘Udhra’s links with the Kuraysh. The main 
theme in this regard is Rizah b. Rabl‘a’s reported 
help to Kusayy [q.v.] b. Kilab in his takeover of the 
Ka‘ba and Mecca. It was said that Rizah’s father 
Rabl‘a, while on pilgrimage to Mecca, married the 
widow of Kilab b. Murra. He returned home with 
his wife and her little son Kusayy, while her other 
son Zuhra remained in Mecca. Kusayy later returned 
to Mecca (sometime in the first half of the 6th cen¬ 
tury) and fought against the Khuza‘a [^.i>.], the lords 
of the Ka‘ba and Mecca, who were assisted by their 
KinanI allies. He received aid from his half-brother 
Rizah b. Rabl‘a, who had become the leader and 
commander of the Kuda‘a. (Rizah later pursued an 
aggressive policy against several brother-clans of the 
Kuda‘a, forcing them out of Kuda'a’s territory and 
genealogical bond.) ‘Udhra’s delegation to the Prophet 
is supposed to have mentioned that they were Kusayy’s 
maternal uncles and that they had expelled from 
Mecca the Khuza‘a and the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. 
Kinana. 

The relations between some ‘Udhrls (of the Kahil 
b. ‘Udhra branch) and the Banu Zuhra b. Kilab of 
the Kuraysh were particularly close. A family link was 
already established in the lifetime of Zuhra, Kusayy’s 
brother; the above-mentioned Rizah was a half-brother 
not only of Kusayy, but also of Zuhra. Many years 
later, Khalid b. ‘Urfuta b. Su‘ayr al-‘Udhri (d. 61/681) 
came to Mecca as a young boy and became an ally 
(haUf) of the Zuhra. In another report, it was already 
his grandfather Su'ayr who came to Mecca and formed 
an alliance with the Makhzum [q.v], which he later 
abandoned for an alliance with the Banu ‘Abd Manaf 
b. Zuhra. Khalid accompanied Sa‘d b. Abl Wakkas 
[q.v.] al-Zuhrl during the conquest of ‘Irak and the 
latter made him his deputy in Kufa. Moreover, there 


are reports (which cannot be verified) claiming that 
Sa‘d was himself of ‘Udhrl origin. In his Kitab al- 
Mathalib Ibn al-Kalbl quotes unidentified descendants 
of Khalid who asserted that Khalid and Sa‘d’s father, 
Abu Wakkas/Malik, who were both ‘Udhrls. came to 
Mecca, and the latter made an alliance with the 
Zuhra, adopting their genealogy. Ibn al-Kalbl also quotes 
from an anonymous Zuhri source an alleged bitter 
exchange between the caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan and 
Sa‘d’s nephew, Hashim b. ‘Utba b. Abl Wakkas, in 
which the former is supposed to have said that he 
recognised in the latter the peculiar heavy walk of the 
‘Udhra (inkhizal banl c Udhra). Some ShI‘Is took this 
even further, claiming that Sa‘d was an illegal son of 
an ‘Udhrl man. 

Also, Khalid b. ‘Urfuta’s cousin (or more remote 
relative), ‘Abd Allah b. Tha‘laba b. Su'ayr (d. 87/706 
or 89/708), was an ally of the Zuhra and a son of 
a Zuhri mother. ‘Abd Allah was an expert on geneal¬ 
ogy—not of the ‘Udhra. but of the Zuhra. Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhrl [q.v.], according to his own testimony, studied 
from him the genealogy of the Zuhra. It is worthy 
of note that al-Zuhrl owned an estate in the Sha gh b 
and Bada area (north-west of the Wadi ’1-Kura) which 
was inhabited by the ‘Udhra (M. Lecker, Biographical 
notes on Ibn Shihab al-zyihn , in JSS, xli [1996], 21-63, 
at 54, 59). 

The ‘Udhra tenaciously kept to the memory of 
their contacts with the Prophet. Typically, both reports 
on ‘Udhra’s delegation to the Prophet in Ibn Sa‘d’s 
Tabakat are family reports by ‘Udhrl informants. One 
of them quotes “the book of his ancestors” (kitab aba’l); 
the other is the grandson of the above-mentioned 
Ziml b. ‘Amr [see siffIn, at Vol. IX, 554b]. Two ‘Udhrls 
are said to have received grants from the Prophet. 
Djamil b. Ridam received a waterplace called al-Ramd 
or al-Ramda’. Djamra b. al-Nu‘man, the sayyid of the 
‘Udhra (more precisely, of the Banu Kahil b. ‘Udhra) 
was the first to bring the Prophet the sadaka of the 
‘Udhra. Furthermore, he was the first HidjazI leader 
to bring the Prophet the sadaka of his people. The 
Prophet assigned Djamra in the Wadi ’1-Kura “the 
extent of his horse’s run and a single shot of his whip”. 

Before being incorporated in specialised monographs 
during the 2nd/8th century, the knowledge about 
tribal genealogy and history was preserved by tribal 
experts. An early authority on ‘Udhra’s genealogy was 
al-Na khkh ar b. Aws b. Ubayr al-‘Udhri, a contem¬ 
porary of Mu'awiya I [q.v]. (In fact, he belonged to 
‘Udhra’s brothers, the Harith b. Sa‘d Hudhavm.) 

‘Udhra’s role in the administration of the early 
Islamic state was humble. Ziml b. ‘Amr was in com¬ 
mand of Mu'awiya I’s shurta [</.y.] and later he was 
in charge of Yazld I b. Mu‘awiya’s [q.v.] khatam [see 
khatam, at Vol. IV, 1105]. ‘Umar II seems to have 
favoured the ‘Udhra: his governor in Damascus was 
‘Uthman b. Sa‘d (or Sa‘ld) al-‘Udhn and his kadi 
there was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Kha shkh ash al-‘Udhri. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, 
Leiden 1966, ii, 91-3, 565-6; Ibn al-Kalbl, Nasab 
Ma'add wa ’l-Taman al-kablr , ii, 715-20; Ibn Hazm 
al-Andalusf, Qamharat ansdb aUarab , ed. Harun, 
Cairo 1382/1962, 315, 447-50; Yakut, al-Muktadab 
min kitab gamharat al-nasab , ed. Hasan, Beirut 1987, 
344-6. For the ‘Udhrl Companions, see the rele¬ 
vant entries in the Companion dictionaries; for the 
places associated with the ‘Udhra, see Yakut, index, 
252. (M. Lecker) 

‘UDHRL nisba of the Arabian tribe ‘Udhra 
[q.v.] inhabiting the northern part of al-Hidjaz [^.&.] 
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in the region of Wadi ’1-Kura. In the Umayyad period 
an elegiac amatory genre emerged among poets 
of the tribe, who expressed passionate desire for an 
unattainable beloved, chastity and faithfulness until 
death. ‘Udhrl love (al-hubb al- e udhn) is a favourite 
theme in classical Arabic poetry and prose, and influ¬ 
enced Islamic philosophy and mysticism. The “Benou- 
Azra”, who, “when loving, die”, became known in 
European literature through Stendhal’s treatise De 
Vamour (1822) and inspired the Romantics, e.g. Heine’s 
poem Der Asra, set to music by Carl Lowe. 

The c udhri phenomenon, which has been associated 
and even identified with “platonic” or “courtly” love, 
presents several problems, both from a literary and a 
philosophical aspect. In the early ‘Abbasid period 
‘Udhrl poets and their beloved were transformed into 
heroes of romantic stories, and their concept of love 
was imbued with a “courtly” flavour and projected 
back into an idealised Bedouin past. As a consequence, 
the biographies of poets reckoned among the ‘Udhrls 
are embellished with legendary details, and their poetry 
contains spurious verses or must be regarded in its 
entirety of ‘Abbasid origin. It further appears that 
traditions about ‘ Udhrl lovers reported in treatises 
on profane love reflect intellectual trends of later 
periods. As a first step to clarify these complicated 
issues, it is essential to distinguish between al-hubb 
al-udhn as an authentic manifestation of Umayyad 
Bedouin society and its subsequent transformations in 
the urban centres of mediaeval Islam. 

1. c Udhrl poetry in the Umayyad period 

Two poets of the Banu c Udhra are commonly 
regarded as representing the new ideal of love, ‘Urwa 
b. Hizam (d. ca. 29/650 [<p.]), of whom only a few 
verses are preserved, and Djamil b. Ma‘mar (d. 82/701 
[< 7 .t.]), whose diwan, although not without interpola¬ 
tions, constitutes the main basis for studying the 'udhrl 
ghazal His life and his unfulfilled love for 

Buthayna, a woman of his tribe, are comparatively 
well documented (cf. F. Gabrieli, Camil al-'Udn. Studio 
critico e raccolta dei frammenti, in RSO, xvii [1937] 40-71, 
132-72). Poets of other tribes reckoned among the 
‘Udhrites are Kuthayyir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 105/ 
723 [q.v]), Dj amil’s rawl; Kays b. Dharlh (d. 68/687 
[< 7 .fl.]), whose historicity is not undisputed, however; 
and Kays b. al-Mulawwah, called Madjnun [see 
madjnun layla], a fictional character, whose fame as 
a lover is unsurpassed in Islamic literatures (cf. A.E. 
Khayrallah, Love, madness and poetry. An interpretation of 
the Magnun legend , Beirut 1980). 

The 'udhrl ghazal continues the tradition of the pre- 
Islamic naslb \q.v] in its melancholy mood and strong 
emotional appeal and prepares the way for the 
‘Abbasid “courtly” ghazal , in that it manifests an 
absorbing passion for a unique beloved. Its Bedouin 
origin is evidenced by conventional motifs and tech¬ 
niques of composition, and by a preference for tra¬ 
ditional metres, in contrast to the urban ghazal of 
‘Umar b. Abl Rabl‘a [< q.v .] and his school. In spite 
of these differences, the two variants of Umayyad 
ghazal poetry hardly developed independently, as sug¬ 
gested by R. Blachere ( HLA, 711). The main traits 
of 'udhrl poetry may be sketched as follows: whereas 
the poet of the Lpahihyya [q.v] abandons a futile love- 
affair of the past, the 'udhrl poet perseveres in the 
face of hopelessness and despair. His love is pre¬ 
ordained by fate and transcends death. Djamil wants 
to die when Buthayna dies (Diwan, ed. Kh. Nassar, 
2 Cairo 1967, 51), and he assures her that his “soul bird” 
(sada) will follow her “soul bird” among the graves 
(op. cit., 109). The platonic concept of a spiritual union 
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before creation (op. cit., 77) is hardly compatible with 
this and other Bedouin elements of his diwan. The 
'udhrl beloved is adored and her beauty praised, but 
she still seems the poet’s equal, in contrast to the 
superiority, despotism and hypostasation of the lady 
in the ‘Abbasid “courtly” ghazal. Religious allusions 
are frequent, e.g. Djamil’s statement that every lover 
“killed” is a “martyr” (op. cit., 64), which may have 
inspired the famous apocryphal hadlth of the Prophet 
first quoted by Ibn Dawud (d. 297/910 [<7 .p.]) in his 
Kitab al-^akra (ed. A.R. Nykl, Chicago 1932, 66): He 
who loves, chaste and discrete, and dies, is a martyr (man 
'ashika fa-'qffa fa-katamahu fa-mata fa-huwa shahid). For 
further references cf. S. Leder, Ibn al-Gauzi und seine 
Kompilation wider die Leidenschaft , Beirut 1984, 270 ff. 

‘Udhrl lovers are chaste, i.e. they refrain from illicit 
love. Renouncement of physical union, as it would 
destroy true love, a notion later attributed to the 
‘Udhrls, is not supported by Umayyad verses. In 
view of the evidence, we are forced to conclude that 
'udhrl love in the 7th century is neither “platonic” nor 
“courtly” not even sentimental. “I wish we could live 
together,” says Djamil, “and when we die, my grave 
would be beside her grave among the dead” (op. cit. 
51). Nothing could be more human, straightforward 
and sincere. 

Several theories have been advanced to explain al- 
hubb al-'udhrl within the context of Umayyad society. 
Taha Husayn stressed the contrast between Bedouin 
and urban conditions (Hadlth al-arbi'a\ 12 Cairo 1972, 
i, 187 ff., ii, 18), whereas A.Kh. Kinany associates al- 
hubb al-'udhri with Islamic monotheism, eschatology 
and ethics (The development of Gazal in Arabic literature, 
Damascus 1951, 260 ff.). T.L. Djedidi also relates 
monotheism and dame unique, but places more empha¬ 
sis on socio-economic factors. He views the Banu 
‘Udhra as impoverished semi-nomads, deprived of 
participation in the affluence of the pilgrim towns, 
and suggests a “ homologie” between economic privation 
and loss and frustration on the sexual plane (La poesie 
amoureuse des Arabes. Le cas des 'Udrites, Algiers 1974). 
It is evident that the ‘Udhrls must be correlated with 
social and economic tensions at a time of instability, 
when traditional norms and attitudes had to be 
replaced by a different system of values. ‘Udhrl love, 
which sets an individual relationship above the 
demands of the clan, is anti-social and ultimately self- 
destructive. Thus it seems to be a phenomenon anal¬ 
ogous to the revolt of the Kharidjites [q.v], who, like 
the ‘Udhrls, are preoccupied with death in their 
verses, and advocate a new social order, in accord¬ 
ance with the teaching of Islam. 

2. Al-hubb al-'udhrl in later poetry and 
prose 

Stories about 'udhrl poets and their beloved, e.g. 
‘Urwa and ‘Afra’, Djamil and Buthayna, Kuthayyir 
and ‘Azza, Kays and Lubna, Madjnun and Layla, 
probably circulated from the end of the 7th century 
and were collected by scholars of the early ‘Abbasid 
period (cf. Blachere, HLA, 760-3). They must have 
developed into a literary topos at an early date, since 
most of them follow a common pattern: the poet and 
his beloved grow up together, fall in love and seek 
marriage. This is denied them, however, or it is 
promised and the promise is broken, the woman being 
married to a richer man. The lovers remain faithful 
and even meet, preserving the rules of chastity and 
propriety, and eventually die of sorrow. According to 
a variant, the lovers marry, but the woman remains 
barren, and her husband is forced by his family to 
divorce her (Kays and Lubna). Legends about lovers 
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from the Lpahiliyya were added, e.g. the two Murakkish 
[q.v], and with the growing popularity of the genre, 
collections of stories about unhappy lovers from all 
layers of society were offered to the public, e.g. the 
Masdri e al-‘ushshak by al-Sarradj (2 vols., Beirut 
1378/1958). 

‘Udhri love is commonly identified with ‘ishk (pas¬ 
sion), a term first defined by al-Djahiz (d. 255/869 
[< 7 .y.]) in his Risalat al-Kiyan (The Epistle on singing-girls 
of Jahiz, ed. with tr. and comm, by A.F.L. Beeston, 
Warminster 1980, 15). Its transformations in ‘Abbasid 
literature reveal two different strands, although they can¬ 
not perhaps be clearly separated. One line of develop¬ 
ment is apparent in the legend of Madjnun and the 
poetry attributed to him, as also in certain poems by 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. between 188/803 and 195/ 
810 [q.v]), the most “courtly” of ‘Abbasid poets, who 
sees himself in the ‘udhri tradition (cf. S. Enderwitz, 
Liebe a Is Beruf. Al-‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf und das Gazal, 
Beirut 1995, 23, 188). It is also manifest in the verses 
of al-Halladj (d. 309/922 [q.v]), and other Sufis, and 
figures prominently in later Islamic mysticism. The 
main characteristics of this strand are introspective¬ 
ness and total absorption in the object of love. The 
lover turns away from reality towards an idealised 
form of his imagination, which occupies his mind to 
such an extent that even the presence of his real 
beloved cannot gain his attention. He prefers death 
to fulfillment (cf. Leder, op. cit., 280). The intimate 
relation of love and death, a further element of this 
strand, appears to be a genuine continuation of the 
original concept. 

In the second, more realistic strand, ‘udhri love is 
not so much an emotion or state of mind, but a code 
of behaviour among lovers. It can be associated with 
the literary and social ideal of zarif [q.v.] (refinement), 
described in detail by al-Washsha’ (d. 325/936 [< 7 . 0 .]) 
in his Kitab al-Muwa$h$ta (ed. R.E. Brunnow, Leiden 
1886, German tr. D. Bellmann, Das Buck des buntbe- 
stickten Kleides , Leipzig and Weimar 1984). There are 
further numerous stories about men or women of 
the Banu ‘Udhra, often anonymous, which fit in this 
concept. The gist of these traditions seems to be 
that lovers “among Bedouin” are allowed to mix 
freely, to converse and even to exchange caresses, 
provided they refrain from sexual intercourse, as it 
would destroy passion and desire. The idea is already 
expressed by al-Djahiz (op. cit., 4) and amply docu¬ 
mented in later treatises on love and women, as the 
Dhamm al-hawa (Cairo 1381/1962; cf. Leder, op. cit., 
258 ff.) of Ibn al-Djawzf (d. 597/1201 [q.v.]) and the 
Akhbar al-nisa } (Cairo 1319, 39, German tr. Bellmann, 
Uber die Frauen, Munich 1986, 62) of Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyva (d. 751/1350 [q.v]). 

However variegated the transformations of al-hubb 
al-‘udhri in later periods have been, it is always identi¬ 
fied with Bedouin as contrasted to urban love. Initially, 
this may have been a tendency to idealise the Arabic 
past, connected with the Shu‘ubiyya movement 
but there must be more to it than that. For ‘udhri tra¬ 
ditions not only exemplify high moral standards, they 
also manifest the longing for a kind of society where 
the segregation of the sexes is not strictly observed. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): J.-Cl. Vadet, VEsprit courtois en Orient dans 
les cinq premiers siecles de Vhegvre, Paris 1968; L.A. 
Giffen, Theory of profane love among the Arabs, New 
York 1971; S.Dj. al-‘Azm, Fi \l-hubb wa ’l-hubb al- 
c udhri, Beirut 1974. (Renate Jacobi) 

al- UDH RL Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. 
Anas, Ibn al-Dala’T, traditionist and geographer, 


who was born at Almeria [see al-mariyya] in 393/ 
1003, and who died in the same town in 478/1085. 
Shortly after the Muslim conquest, his family had set¬ 
tled in the village of Dalias, from where the nisba of 
DalaT comes. 

It is in fact thanks to al-‘UdhrI that information 
is available on one of his predecessors, Zughayba b. 
Kutba, who supported the claim to the throne of 
Sulayman, the son of ‘Abd al-Rahman I, against his 
brother Hisham. He was very young when he under¬ 
took the rihla, seizing the opportunity of the pilgrim¬ 
age of his parents. His stay in Mecca was prolonged 
for ten years from 407/1016 to 416/1025. During 
these years, he had the opportunity to study with 
famous teachers, such as Abu Dharr al-HarawI. When 
he returned to al-Andalus, he became the pupil of 
Abu ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr [< 7 .#.] and of Ibn Hazm 
[q.v] among others, but at the same time he trans¬ 
mitted to these authors many of the traditions gleaned 
from his rihla. He also had as pupils al-Humaydl and 
Abu ‘All al-Sadafi, but in fact, as a specialist in hadith, 
he was preoccupied with transmitting the traditions 
that he had received in the course of his stay in 
Mecca, notably those of the Sahlh of Muslim and of 
that of al-Bukhari (M. Fierro, Obras y transmisiones 
de hadit, in Ibn al-Abbar. Politic i excriptor drab Valencia, 
Valencia 1990, 207-22; M. Marin, La actividad intelec- 
tual, in Los Reinos de Taifas = Historia de Espana de 
Menendez Pidal, viii, Madrid 1994, 516). 

The many biographical dictionaries that tell us about 
his life pay much attention to this “traditionist” aspect, 
but say little about his role as a geographer, though 
this is how he is best known today. It is thanks to 
this that some fragments of vol. vii of his work (ed. 
‘A.‘A. al-Ahwani, Nusus ‘an al-Andalus min “Kitab Tarsf 
al-akhbar”, Madrid 1965), have been preserved. Al¬ 
though these fragments are only poorly representative 
of the whole collection, it is possible to form an ap¬ 
proximate idea of the content, at least for those chap¬ 
ters devoted to al-Andalus. As for the other regions, 
there are only three remaining folios on Egypt, two 
on Syria, and one on Persia. Al-‘UdhrT based his writ¬ 
ings on the geographical work of Ahmad al-Razi, pre¬ 
serving its structure though not always keeping the 
order of presentation of the kuras. Using this scheme 
as a basis, the author enriches the original text with 
a considerable amount of information of every kind, 
to the extent that the Geography of al-‘Udhri could be 
considered the most important of those devoted to 
Andalusia. Within its pages are detailed descriptions 
of the most important provinces and localities, admin¬ 
istrative, economic and fiscal data, all so precise that 
they seem to have been taken directly from official 
archives. These are all supported by reflections on 
natural phenomena and minutely detailed descriptions 
of itineraries, etc. 

Although al-‘Udhrf is the most important of the 
AndalusT geographers, his work is, however, also mem¬ 
orable as a rich source of historical information. 
Indeed, in every chapter the author includes several 
pages devoted to the history of the province, almost 
always revolving around whatever rebellions were tak¬ 
ing place within that region at any given time; but 
there are also notes on pre-Islamic history, and an 
astonishing but unfortunately incomplete narrative of 
the military campaigns of al-Mansur [q.v]. Many of 
these details are unedited, and when they are already 
known from other sources the richness of detail in 
the version of al-‘Udhri is seen to be far superior to 
that of those other sources. 

The title which appears in the unicum kept in a 
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private library in Jerusalem is Tarsf al-akhbdr; this is 
referred to by several later sources but others call it 
Nizam al-murdjan. Perhaps the explanation is that there 
are two versions of the work, one preserved in the 
unicum of Jerusalem, while the other, entitled Nizam, 
was able to be used copiously by later authors such 
as al-KazwInf, al-Himyari and the compiler of the 
Dhikr bilad al-Andalus (L. Molina, Las dos versiones de la 
Geografia de al- e Udn, in Al-Qantara , iii [1982], 249-60). 
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um, a Turkish word equivalent to the ancient ! 
Greek/Byzantine obcpov, and meaning the frontier ; 
districts or marches. The borderlands between j 
the Christian and the Muslim mediaeval worlds influ- j 
enced historical developments considerably. In medi- I 
aeval Eastern Anatolia, those entrusted with the defence | 
of the marches, in which they were established, were j 
called aKpitai on the Byzantine side and ghazi* [</.y.] I 
on the Muslim one. The inhabitants of these districts | 
were obliged to be continuously in readiness to con- • 
front an attack or to organise a raid themselves pen- j 
etrating into the enemy territory. Their way of life \ 
inspired folk poets who composed the epic of the j 
Byzantine axpixai and that of the famous Muslim hero j 
Ghazi Sayyid al-Battal [q.vl\. On both sides, the pop¬ 
ulation of the frontier zones presented peculiarities 
as it constituted a mixture of ethnic, religious and 
cultural elements. Changing sides was not unusual for 
the warriors; women abducted from the enemy side 
and prisoners taken facilitated some assimilation, while 
adventurers who aspired to a brilliant military carrier, 
sheer bandits seeking legitimacy and persecuted hereti¬ 
cal elements took refuge in them. 

After the Oghuz migration and the battle of 
Malazgird [q.v.\ or Mantzikert (1071), Turkmen no¬ 
mads were established on the marches; they increased 
in number during the Mongol advance of the 13th 
century which caused a second Turkmen migration 
into Anatolia. The Byzantine historian Akropolites, j 
writing around 1250, described those nomads as a j 


people living on the very frontiers of the Turks, filled 
with implacable hatred against the Byzantines, delight¬ 
ing in the plunder seized from them and rejoicing in 
their spoils of war. During the gradual disintegration 
of the Rum Saldjuk state [see saldjukids. III. 5] the 
frontier Turkmen acquired new strength and deter¬ 
mined political developments by offering their support 
to Saldjuk princes against the Mongols. Turkmen chief¬ 
tains of the borderlands struggled to win indepen¬ 
dence, and they eventually established their own petty 
states (emirates or beyliks) one of which seems to have 
been that of Osman [see 'othman i], the nucleus of 
the later Ottoman Empire. 

The term Ud}-bey designated the military lord of 
a district zone carrying out war against the neigh¬ 
bouring Christians. The continuous military expansion 
of the early Ottoman State, especially in Rumelia, 
was largely due to these lords, who acted at the head 
of their own warrior clans with a certain independ¬ 
ence and who gradually established their own family 
dynasties. Nevertheless, in crucial moments, e.g. during 
the interregnum, none of them aspired to real inde¬ 
pendence and all of them remained faithful to the 
Ottoman dynasty. The best known among these Ud^- 
bey s included Ewrenos [q.v.\ , the conqueror of Thrace 
and Macedonia, Pasha-Yigit established in Scopia 
since 1392, and his son Turakhan [q.v.], later estab¬ 
lished in Thessaly. The vast territories conquered by 
the Udj-beys were officially recognised by the sultans 
as their full properties and later turned into waffs 
administered by their descendants. 
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(Elizabeth A. Zachariadou) 
UDI-BEY [see udj], 

<UDL also ‘Adj b. 'Anak or 'Anak, the Arabic 
name of the Biblical c Og, the giant king of 
Bashan. The Kur’an does not mention him. Al-Tabari 
tells of his great stature and death: Moses was ten 
cubits in height, his staff ten cubits long, he jumped 
ten cubits high and smote 'Udj in the heel; the body 
of the fallen giant served as a bridge across the Nile. 

Al-Tha'labl gives more details: 'Udj was 23,333 
cubits high, drank from the clouds, could reach to 
the bottom of the sea and pull out a whale which 
he roasted on the sun. Noah droye him in front of 
the ark but the Rood only reached his knees. He 
lived for 3,000 years. When Moses sent out the twelve 
spies, 'Udj put them into the bundle of wood on his 
head and wanted to trample on them, but on the 
advice of his wife he sent them back so that they 
might put fear by their report into the heart of those 
that sent them. When 'Udj saw the camp of Israel, 
he broke from the mountain a rock large enough to 
crush the camp at one blow, but God sent the hud- 
hud (hoopoe) and other birds who made a hole in 
the rock so that it fell like a collar on 'Udj. Moses 
overthrew him in one leap. 

Al-Kisa J I expands the story and increases the mar¬ 
vellous element in it. Tldj was the son of Kabfl (Cain) 
[see habIl wa-kabIl] banished by Adam and of his 
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sister ‘Anak ( c Anak thus becomes a woman’s name). 
Although chastised by his mother, ‘Udj caught the 
stone with which IblTs tried to kill her. She therefore 
blessed him with strength and longevity. When he 
waded through the sea, it reached to his knees; when 
he walked, the earth trembled; when he wept, rivers 
flowed from his eyes; he used to eat two elephants 
at a meal. He slept twice a year. In Nimrod’s time, 
he boasted that he controlled the heavens. He worked 
on the Ark with Noah. He was sitting on Pharaoh’s 
council when Yuska‘, sent by Moses, demanded that 
he worship God. In order to win Pharaoh’s daugh¬ 
ter, he was going to destroy the camp of Israel with 
the gigantic rock, but was slain by Moses. 

The sources of these legends are to be found in 
the Bible and in the Haggadah. The Bible mentions 
‘Og’s great size (Deut., iii. 11) and his fall (Num., 
xxi. 33-5). E. Johanan describes ‘Og as a fugitive who 
had escaped the Flood (B. Kidda , 61a). Sometimes he 
is said to be the fugitive who brought Abraham the 
news of Lot’s capture (Gen., xiv. 13). As a reward 
for this, he was given long life (Gen. Rabba , xlii. 8). 
Like al-Kisa’T, Deut. Rabba , i. 25 puts him at the court 
of Pharaoh. B. Berachot, 54b, Palest. Targum on Num., 
xxi. 35, records how Moses slew him in one leap. It 
is in keeping with Muslim legend that in place of the 
ants or worm which eat away ‘Og’s rock we have 
the hudhud , celebrated in the legend of Solomon. 
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(B. Heller- [S.M. Wasserstrom]) 
‘UDJAYF b. ‘ANBASA, ‘ Abbasid army com¬ 
mander who served al-Ma’mun and al-Mu‘tasim in 
the first half of the 3rd/9th century, d. 223/838. 

Nothing is recorded of his antecedents, but he seems 
to have been of Khurasanian or Transoxanian Arab 
stock; at the height of his career, he had a grant of 
the revenues of the market at Ishtfkhan [q.v. in Suppl.] 
near Samarkand (Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 196). 
He was originally a partisan of the rebel in Trans- 
oxania Rafi‘ b. al-Layth [q.v.], during the latter part 
of Harun al-Rashid’s reign, but went over to the 
caliphal side in 192/807-8 (al-Tabari, iii, 732). Sub¬ 
sequently, he became one of al-Ma 3 mun’s leading gen¬ 
erals, leading campaigns in northern Persia and against 
the Kharidjite leader Bilal al-Dibabi (214/829) (ibid., 
1093, 1101-2). He continued in high favour under al- 
Mu'tasim, directing operations against the Zutt [q.vI] 
in Lower ‘Irak (219/834) and participating in several 
campaigns into Byzantine Anatolia (ibid., 1103, 1109, 
1166-8). It was during the course of al-Mu‘tasim’s 
Amorion expedition of 223/838 that ‘Udjayf fell out 
with the caliph, ostensibly over the financing and the 
commissariat arrangements of the ‘Abbasid army; he 


was accused of complicity in a plot to kill aI-Mu‘tasim 
and replace him by his nephew al-‘Abbas b. al-Ma’mun, 
and killed (ibid., 1254, 1256-7, 1264-6). 

Bibliography’. Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

UDJDA [see wadjda]. 

U DIDT AYN. a town of Central India in what 
was the mediaeval Islamic sultanate of Malwa [q.vl\ 
and at times its capital. It is now a fair-sized town 
in the westernmost part of Madhya Pradesh State in 
the Indian Union (lat. 23° IT N., long. 75° 50* E.). 

Renowned since Mauryan and Gupta times as a 
sacred site for Hindus, it also played a leading role 
in Indian astronomy, since the ancient Indians came 
to calculate longitudes from the meridian of LIdjdjayn 
[see al-kubba]. Hence the town appears in Ptolemy’s 
Geography as Ozene, in the geographical section of Ibn 
Rusta’s encyclopaedia as 3 dh.y.n for Uzzayn (22, tr. 
Wiet, 19), in al-Birunfs India and al-Kanun al-Mas e udi 
as 3 w.d}.y.n, *,zy.n, 3 w.dh.y.n , and in mediaeval European 
sources misread as medius locus terrae dictus Ann (see 
Hudud al- c alam, tr. Minorsky, comm. 189, 245). Its ruler 
was one of the coalition of Indian princes which stre¬ 
nuously resisted the raids of Mahmud of Ghazna in 
the early 5th/11th century, but it was sacked in 
632/1234 by the DihlT Sultan Iltutmush [q.v.], who 
demolished the temple of Mahakalf; later it be¬ 
came part of Malwa, until in 969/1562 it passed 
to Akbar and became the chef-lieu of the Mughal 
suba of Malwa. In the period of Mughal decline, how¬ 
ever, the Radjput ruler of Djaypur, Maharadja Djay 
Singh, became governor of Udjdjayn for the emperor 
Muhammad Shah [q.v.]. It was this ruler who ca. 1730 
built at LIdjdjayn one of his five observatories, reviving 
the above-mentioned ancient importance of the town 
for Indian astronomical studies [see marsad]. After ca. 
1750 it passed under Maratha [q.v.] control, until the 
advent of the British in 1818, after which it came 
within the Central India Agency. 

Bibliography. See that to malwa, and also 

Imperial gazetteer of India 2 , xxiv, 112-15. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

al-UFRANI [see al-ifranT]. 

UGANDA, Muslims in. 

1. The pre-colonial period 

Originally, Islam came into Uganda from three 
directions, i.e. the east and south along the estab¬ 
lished caravan routes of what is today Tanzania and 
Kenya [q.vv.] and from the north, along the Nile in 
what is today Sudan [see sudan]. Later, Indian 
Muslims came into Uganda. Initially the contacts were 
almost exclusively with the kingdom of Buganda 
around the north-western end of Lake Victoria. 

Muslim traders who had established themselves in 
the Tabora region of present-day Tanzania by 1825 
were trading at Koki in southern Buganda sometime 
before 1832. However, the earliest recorded Islamic 
influence in Uganda began during the reign of Kabaka 
Suna II (ca. 1825-56) with the northward advance of 
Muslim traders from Karagwe, in northwestern Tan¬ 
zania. One Isa ibn Husain, a pioneer Muslim trader, 
said to have been a Baluchi, who at one time acted 
as Suna’s bodyguard, was made a chief under Kabaka 
Suna II. The first Muslim settlements were at Buddu, 
Kibibi and Kibuga. Two of the most important of 
the earliest traders were Ahmad ibn Ibrahim and Snay 
ibn Amir (d. 1861). Tradition has it that some time 
before his death Suna had learnt some chapters of 
the Kur’an. He was also told about the Islamic faith 
in one God. He showed particular interest in the con¬ 
cepts of the resurrection and life after death. The first 
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Muslims also seem to have left a copy of the Kurian 
with him. This was passed on to his son Mutesa I 
(1856-84). 

The importance of the Muslim influence in this early 
period was limited and lay primarily in its novelty. 
The traders opened up new horizons to the Baganda 
and introduced such things as cloth and weapons. It 
was marked by peaceful penetration and the integra¬ 
tion of foreign Muslims into the socio-political system 
of Buganda. 

The number of Muslims in Buganda fluctuated 
depending on the security of the trade routes. Between 
1859-65 the conflict between Muslims and the local 
chief of Unyamwezi, Mwana Sera, hindered caravans 
from getting through. By 1862 Islam was not a notice¬ 
able factor, but by 1867, partly due to the victory 
of the Muslims in Unyamwezi and partly due to the 
exodus of Muslims from Zanzibar as the result of a 
conflict between the Sultan and the Harthi clan, the 
number and influence of Muslims in Buganda had 
increased and a local Muslim nucleus had been estab¬ 
lished. As in the early history of Islam in West Africa, 
the Muslim traders were allocated a special area out¬ 
side the palace in the village of Natete. Mutesa received 
some Islamic instruction in the early years of his reign. 
From 1867 with the arrival of one Khamis ibn Abdal¬ 
lah who, like Snay ibn Amir, traced his ancestry to 
c Uman, Islam took root. Instrumental in this process 
were people like Choli (Toli, Tori), Khamis’s cook, who 
became Mutesa’s factotum ; Idi, from Ngazija in the 
Comoros, who was Mutesa’s Arabic teacher and spir¬ 
itual guide; and Masudi, all of whom were appointed 
to various chieftainships. Mutesa learnt Arabic, read 
the Kur’an and commanded that his subjects should 
study and accept Islam. An instrument in this process 
was the bwe bubawo abuwawulire —the polished writing 
and reading boards which became external marks of 
Muslims. Islamic religious terms became an integral 
part of Luganda, such as esula “sura” misafu ekyaku- 
lani “Kur’an”, muzikiti “mosque”, mujasi “army com¬ 
mander”, etc. Mutesa together with some of his chiefs 
and courtiers were able to converse with such visi- ' 
tors as Charles Chaille-Long and Emin Pasha in Arabic 
in 1874 and 1876 respectively. The Islamic calendar 
was introduced and the records indicate that Mutesa 
first observed Ramadan in 1867 and enforced its 
observations throughout Buganda over a ten-year : 
period. Mosques were built, officials appointed and j 
remunerated. A custom connected with ablutions ] 
(tayammum [^.y.]) was to place a big stone ( mayinja ) 
before a mosque. This practice has lingered on in | 
Buganda. At the entrance of mosques and the court¬ 
yards of some shuyukh , big stones can be found on 
which Muslims rub and clean their feet before enter¬ 
ing the place of prayer. 

Mutesa introduced ritual slaughter. Slaughter in 
Ugandan abattoirs is still in the hands of Muslims. 
He also introduced Muslim burial practices. Hunting 
with dogs was prohibited (though this is perfectly legal), 
as was the general usage of local beer. The latter 
probition was more difficult to enforce as it was part 
and parcel of social custom. Rice was introduced as 
the appropriate food for festivals, as was the separa¬ 
tion of men and women during meals and ceremonies. 
The subha also became part of Ganda Muslim usage 
as was the wearing of a skull cap, kufiyya. Circumcision, 
however, never became a general practice among 
Ganda Muslims. 

Mutesa had clearly grasped some major concepts 
of Islam. He sent a delegation to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Bunyoro inviting its king Kabarega (1870- 


99) to Islam. When he turned down the invitation, 
Mutesa began to plan a dfhad against him. 

Muslim influence reached its peak in Buganda 
around 1875, when it was estimated that there were 
around 1,500 “Zanzibaris” in the capital. In spite of 
this, the position of Islam in the country was weak, 
partly because it had been imposed by the ruler, 
partly because of the distance of Buganda from other 
Muslim centres. Added to this were what the Baganda 
considered difficult Muslim rites, e.g. circumcision, 
fasting, etc. The lack of well-qualified teachers and the 
primary interest of its representatives in commerce all 
contributed to this weakness. 

A few coastal traders reached Busoga from 1853 
onwards from the east via Masailand, but they did 
not teach Islam to the local people during their brief 
stay. There is no indication of contact with Ankole 
before 1852. Muslims visited Bunyoro before 1864. 

Contacts with Muslims coming down the Nile go 
back to the 1850s and 1860s, when traders plundered 
in Acholi and Lango. By 1862 Muslim ivory traders 
had established themselves at Fakaro near present-day 
Gulu. A number of Muslims accompanied Samuel 
Baker on his first visit to Bunyoro in 1864. Some 
traders from the north had established themselves at 
Faloro (Madi) by the beginning of the 1870s. The 
Batuluki (Turks) under Samuel Baker reached Fatiko 
in Acholi in early 1872, where a fort was established, 
and Buganda in 1873. Samuel Baker was succeeded 
as the Egyptian Khedive’s representative by Charles 
Gordon in 1874. Under him, a number of expedi¬ 
tions were dispatched to the south between 1874 and 
1878. Mutesa, on his part, sent missions to the north. 
One of these was led by one c Ali Yusuf, a native of 
the Red Sea coast. 

These expeditions did not enhance Egypt’s political 
or religious influence in the country. The high-handed 
methods of the Muslims from the north and their 
contemptuous attitude towards Mutesa’s observance of 
Islam, as well as the insolence of the batuluki , did not 
help matters. However, some of them stayed. By 1879 
it was estimated that Mutesa had about 20 Egyptian 
irregulars, known as khotarias , in his bodyguard. The 
same seems to have been the case with Kabarega in 
Bunyoro, where they were referred to as banassura. 

A further reason for the negative Islamic influence 
from the north is likely to have been the fact that 
the batuluki represented political interests and belonged 
to the Malikf madhhab. They were more rigid in their 
religious attitudes than the “Zanzibaris”, represent¬ 
ing the ShafiT madhhab , who had come as traders and 
whose business interests were an incentive towards com¬ 
promise and accommodation. The Egyptian involve¬ 
ment in Bunyoro and the perceived threat of annexation 
by Egypt increasingly drove Mutesa to develop con¬ 
tacts with Zanzibar. 

From 1875-80, Islam suffered some setbacks that 
reduced its influence. It began to re-assert itself during 
the last four years of Mutesa’s reign (1880-4). From 
1884 to 1889, Islam found itself in competition with 
Christianity, which ultimately led to religious wars in 
which the latter gained the upper hand. Under Mu¬ 
tesa’s successor Mwanga (1884-8), the balance was 
somewhat redressed. A general dissatisfaction among 
the people led to a united Christian-Muslim rebellion 
against Mwanga led by the Muslims. He was replaced 
by kabaka Mutebi, who was inclined towards Islam. 
When the alliance between Christians and Muslims 
broke up, the Muslims (referred to as abawadi) installed 
Nuhu Kalema as kabaka in the hope that Islam would 
be re-introduced fully. These expectations did not 
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materialise, partly because the Baganda objected to 
fasting, daily prayers and abstention from their tradi¬ 
tional beer, and feared circumcision, and pardy because 
the Christians took up arms and defeated the Muslims 
in 1889. Ganda Muslims were persecuted and dispersed 
and Muslims from the coast were burnt. Mwanga, who 
had now declared his support for the Christian cause, 
was reinstated. With the death of Kalema in 1890 
and the arrival of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company’s agents and their treaty with the Christian 
authorities, the tide had turned against the Muslims. 

2. The colonial period 

Under the new administration, the Muslims in 
Buganda were forced to live in confined and poor re¬ 
gions. Their leaders, Mbogo, Alamanzane and Ndaula 
were imprisoned. In 1893 a persecution of the Mus¬ 
lims broke out and Muslims were hunted down, many 
fleeing to neighbouring countries. The reason for this 
persecution was that some Muslims, indignant at their 
situation, had approached the Sudanese soldiers known 
locally as Nubians, who had been brought in by Fred¬ 
erick Lugard, asking for help against the Christians. 

Contacts with Muslims outside Uganda, however, 
continued. Thus Kabarega in Bunyoro sent an embassy 
to the Mahdists in Khartoum in 1897 when under 
attack from a Ganda-British force. The Nubians posted 
to strategic places contributed to the dissemination of 
Islam, as did the petty traders in various communities. 
In spite of this, they were isolated, as can be seen 
by the fact that one of the first Ugandans to under¬ 
take the haSdi was Abdallah Sekimwanyi, who did so 
in 1920. 

Although Mutesa had appealed both to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and the Khedive IsmaTl to send him 
teachers, it was only at the beginning of the 20th 
century that Muslim teachers, such as Shaykh Khalfan 
bin Mubaraka and Shaykh Abd al-Samad bin Najimi 
began to influence the character and spread of Islam 
in Uganda by training local bawalimu. 

Crucial to the Muslim community in Uganda at this 
time was the recognition by the authorities of Nuhu 
Mbogo (d. 1921) (son of Suna and Mutesa’s brother 
and father of Haji Prince Badiru Kakungulu) as the 
leader of the Muslims in the country. He was one of 
the signatories of the 1900 Uganda Agreement and 
was allocated a substantial piece of land for himself 
and his followers. Although Mbogo had obtained plots 
to build mosques, these were never utilised because 
the Muslims were divided. One conflict was the so- 
called Juma-Tukuli dispute which first erupted in 1911 
concerning whether the salat al-^uhr should be omit¬ 
ted on Fridays or should be prayed in addition to 
salat al~dium e a [see salat]. Due to Mbogo’s influence 
and prestige, the matter quietened down. After his 
death personal rivalries and religious conflicts contin¬ 
ued to weaken the community. The Juma-^ukuli issue 
re-appeared, and was only settled in 1948 when it 
was agreed to observe only the Juma prayer. A small 
splinter group continued to combine the two prayers. 
Disputes also arose concerning the use of matari , i.e. 
drums at religious ceremonies, and the proper way 
to determine the date of Ramadan. From 1926 on¬ 
wards, the progress of Islam slowed considerably. 

The religious elite within the main Muslim body 
resented the personal rule of Prince Badiru Kakungulu 
and wanted a say in the administration of the com¬ 
munity. They were also critical of their leader for 
encouraging Western rather than Kur’anic education, 
fearing that this would lead to young people leaving 
the faith. In 1933 a section of the religious leaders 
broke away and formed the Jamat al-Islam. 


Most of the Muslim leadership throughout this 
period were products of Kur’an schools which did 
not equip their students to tackle issues in contem¬ 
porary society. The lack of educated and sophisticated 
leaders forced the community in the 1940s and 1950s 
to bring issues of a religious nature to the public 
courts, as the Muslims had failed to devise a mech¬ 
anism for conflict resolution within the community. 

From the early 1950s and through the 1960s, Mus¬ 
lims began to influence society as a whole. Those who 
had received a Western education began to play an 
important role in business. The establishment of the 
Uganda Muslim Education Association (UMEA) and 
the East African Muslim Welfare Society (EAMWS), 
which had been set up by the Aga Khan in 1937, 
also contributed to the strengthening of their position, 
while Muslims employed in such key sectors of the 
administration as the police and as interpreters' were 
also influential. 

3. The independence period 

In connection with the 1962 election to prepare 
for independence, Muslims had become a political 
factor, which contributed to the victory of the alliance 
between the Uganda People’s Congress (UPC) and 
Kabaka Yekka over the Democratic Party. 

Up to 1965 the Uganda Muslim Association (UMA) 
was led by Prince Badiru Kakungulu. In that year, 
a politically-based split occurred among Muslims as 
a result of the formation of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Muslims (NAAM). One of 
its leaders, Shaykh Abdu Kamulegeya, an al-Azhar 
graduate, had attended a meeting of the Muslim World 
League and on his return wanted to open an office 
for the League in Kampala. This was refused by 
the UMA. He then turned to the government, which 
granted him permission. The Uganda People’s Party 
(UPP) realised that it could use the split among the 
Ganda Muslims to enter the Buganda political scene. 
NAAM was dominated from behind the scene by 
Obote’s Muslim cousin Abubaker Adoko Nekyon. Its 
main mosque was at Wandegeya, near Makerere in 
north Kampala. The aim of the new organisation was 
to recruit the support of the Muslims in Uganda for 
government policies and to oppose Prince Badiru Ka¬ 
kungulu, whose group represented the majority of 
Ganda Muslims and became known as the Kibuli fac¬ 
tion after their centre in Kampala. This group was 
registered as the Uganda Muslim Community (UMC). 
Under the UPP, their activities were increasingly 
limited and the leaders arrested. 

Around 1968, the NAAM, with government back¬ 
ing, assumed the position of sole representative body 
for all Muslims in Uganda. Their constitution provided 
for a mufti who was to be the only government- 
recognised Muslim leader. By appointing Muslims as 
chiefs, and by ousting non-NAAM guardians from 
mosques, the government manipulated divisions in the 
community in their own interest. The sharp divi¬ 
sions within the community led to the development 
of schools and hospitals being neglected. By 1960 
there were few Muslim primary schools and only one 
secondary school for African Muslims at Kibuli. There 
were three for Indian Muslims which as a general 
rule, however, did not accept African Muslim pupils. 

The situation was totally reversed during the Idi 
Amin period (1971-9). NAAM was accused of mix¬ 
ing religion and politics and outlawed. The amicable 
relations between Amin and the Ganda Muslims dete¬ 
riorated within the year. Amin tried to win the support 
of other Muslims by emphasising his devotion to Islam. 
Thus in 1972 he established the Uganda Muslim Sup- 
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reme Council (UMSC) and a Chief Kadi was appointed. 
Amin laid the cornerstone of the organisation’s head¬ 
quarters in Uganda. He also sought to develop rela¬ 
tions with Islamic states, leading in 1974 to Uganda’s 
membership in the Organization of Islamic Confer¬ 
ence (OIC). New mosques were constructed, hospitals 
extended or built, businesses acquired and plans were 
made for the translation of the Kur J an into Luganda, 
part of which had been undertaken by the Ahmadiyya 
community. A certain increase in the Muslim com¬ 
munity took place because of the new status it con¬ 
ferred, since being a Muslim no longer implied being 
a second-class citizen. The creation of the Uganda 
Muslim Students Association (UMSA) to coordinate 
the activities of Muslim youth laid the foundation for 
the future involvement of Muslims in the affairs of the 
nation. In spite of this, lack of clarity in the UMSC 
constitution and its relation to the government led to 
direct intervention by Amin. The development of 
services for the community was held up, in spite 
of Amin’s Public Holidays Act (Amendment) Decree 
of 1978 formalising the addition of the c ld al-adha , 
the Prophet’s birthday on 12 RabT I and Friday as 
a day of rest. 

A negative impact on the Muslim community in 
Uganda was the expulsion of the Asians in 1972, a \ 
number of whom, as Muslims, had contributed to the 
improvement of the indigenous Muslims. The first Asians 
to come to Uganda belonged to the troops which ac¬ 
companied Lugard in 1891. During the early period 
about half of the British Indian troops were Punjabi 
Muslims. The pioneer of the business community was 
Allidina Visram (1863-1916) who first started operations 
in 1898, opening stores at Jinja, Kisumu and along the 
Nile, appointing mainly Muslims as his agents. Allidina 
encouraged local business by buying animal skins and 
agricultural produce. With the completion of the 
Uganda railway in 1901 his role increased greatly. 
Most of the early Indian traders were Muslims, espe¬ 
cially IsmaTIis. Punjabi Muslims formed the majority 
of the labour recruited for the construction of the 
Uganda Railway. They were principally artisans, but 
were also recruited into the local police force. By 
1948 there were 11,172 Indian Muslims in Uganda. 
Strained relations with the indigenous people led in 
1958-9 led to a successful boycott of their shops. 

Since independence a growing number of Mus¬ 
lims have undertaken the Pilgrimage. Many read the 
Kur s an either in the original or in its Luganda ren¬ 
dering. Other major tenets of Islam such as prayers, j 
fasting and festivals are observed. Muslims tend to j 
adopt the dress code of coastal Muslims as well as 
other cultural aspects. Circumcision, which earlier was I 
a barrier, is generally observed. 

The successive post-Amin governments from 1979 
until the establishment of Museveni’s National Resist¬ 
ance Movement (NRM) government in 1986 were 
politically and economically unstable and did not im¬ 
prove the situation of the Muslims. With the NRM’s 
ten-point programme the situation began to change. 
Islamic education, besides continuing in mosque 
schools, has been boosted with the establishment of 
an Islamic University in Mbale funded by the Islamic 
Development Bank in Jeddah. Some students from 
this university are now at other universities around 
the Muslim world. Asian Muslim businessmen have 
returned and have assisted the indigenous Muslim 
community in various ways. 

Although UMSC has continued to function, a 
number of Muslims and Muslim groupings have been 
reluctant to integrate with it as it is seen to be a 


state-related, if not controlled, council. The council’s 
authority is weakened by a lack of influence in reli¬ 
gious matters. Secular law entitles the council to organ¬ 
ise the Pilgrimage and c id celebrations, but has no 
authority over religious issues. Its leaders are seen to 
be more concerned with private business than spir¬ 
itual affairs. The council continues to be funded by 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Its role has been some¬ 
what strengthened through its involvement with visit¬ 
ing heads of state from Muslim countries such as Iran 
and Pakistan. A though Muslims have more access to 
the media, their spokesmen tend to identify with the 
government rather than the umma. This has led to 
the Suft turuk, some of which like the Kadiriyya were 
established in Buganda before 1888 by Sulaiman bin 
Zahir al-Jabir, becoming, because of their international 
links and spiritual leadership, more powerful than the 
council. Access to Muslim radio stations from the Mid¬ 
dle East, and audio and video cassettes have also 
helped the community. In the 1996 election one of 
the three candidates for the presidency was a Muslim, 
Muhammad Mayanja, whose father Abubaker Mayanja 
had been a minister in previous governments. 
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UHAYHA b. al-DJULAH — UHUD 


UHAYHA b. al-DJULAH, al-Awsi, semi-leg¬ 
endary pre-Islamic hero and poet of Yathrib 
(the later Medina). The memory of him probably 
stems from the fact that it was said that his wife had 
a second marriage connection with the clan of c Abd 
Manaf in Mecca, hence with the Prophet’s grand¬ 
father ‘Abd al-Muttalib, making the putative date of 
his birth ca. 550, and with a date of death, accord¬ 
ing to certain sources, before Muhammad’s own birth. 

Some verses of his are cited in such collections as 
the AsmaHyyat , the Hamasa of Abu Tammam, the works 
of al-Djahiz, the e Uyun al-akhbar of Ibn Kutayba, the 
Aghani and the ZJ amharat ash c dr al-arab of al-Kurashl. 
They give some biographical details, of his role as 
chief of the clan of Aws and his leadership at various 
ayydm or “days” of his people, and mention his wealth 
as possessor of various estates and strongpoints (atom) 
in the oasis of Yathrib and as a usurer, combined 
with his avarice. Of older authors, only Ibn Khavr 
mentions in his Fakrasa , 397, Uhayha’s diwan as being 
introduced into al-Andalus in the 4th/10th century; 
but no trace of a diwan exists today. 

What now remains comprises 22 pieces amounting 
to about 100 verses, mostly—apart from two frag¬ 
ments apparently from kasidas —short fragments. The 
nasibs of certain pieces show the poet’s regard for this 
aspect of the classical ode. Notable is the fact that 
he hardly uses the tawil metre beloved of other ancient 
poets. His language, little affected by Bedouin fea¬ 
tures, shows him essentially as an urban poet, with 
the two main themes of jaktr and of hikma or wis¬ 
dom. Blachere’s verdict was that the verses attributed 
to Uhayha cannot be taken seriously, but that he may 
be viewed as the hypothetical representative of a poetic 
circle in Yathrib in the middle years of the 6th cen¬ 
tury (HLA, ii, 310). Certainly, his memory remained 
alive for later generations, and he seems to have 
played a role, alongside earlier bards like Imru* al- 
Kays and Muhalhil b. Rabf £ a, in the genesis of ancient 
Arabic poetry. 
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(Ta'i'eb El Acheche) 

TJHDA [see darIba. 4]. 

UHUD, a rocky, plateau-topped mountain 
that lies about 5 km/3 miles north of Medina, and 
the site of an important battle between Muham¬ 
mad and the Meccans. 

Traditional accounts date the event to Shawwal of 
year 3, and see the origins of Uhud in the aftermath 
of Badr; variant traditions date it to year 4. Under 
the leadership of Abu Sufyan b. Harb, and incited 
not only by tribesmen and tribeswomen who had lost 
relations at Badr (e.g. his wife Hind b. c Utba), but 
also by those whose goods had been plundered, the 
Meccans resolved to avenge their defeat. A large force 
(often numbered at 3,000 horsemen) was assembled, 
and moved north towards Medina; the sequence and 
chronology of the Meccans’ movements around Uhud 
are a matter of some confusion, but according to most 
authorities they encamped north of the city, grazing 
their mounts on the ripening fields. At least in part, 
it was this provocation that moved the Prophet, against 


the advice of several Companions, to muster a large 
force of his own (Ibn Ishak’s sources put it at 1,000), 
and move out of Medina. Although they were out¬ 
numbered by the Meccans, the Muslims are said to 
have carried the early part of the battle, perhaps 
because the topography favoured them. Things then 
turned for the worse with the fateful decision of the 
Muslim archers, sometimes numbered at 50 and some¬ 
times at 100, to abandon their position protecting the 
flank or rear, apparently in order to join fellow Mus¬ 
lims in despoiling the Meccans’ camp. Khalid b. al- 
Walld, commanding the right flank of the Meccan 
cavalry, exploited the break in Muslim lines and over¬ 
ran Muhammad’s men. In the confused rout that fol¬ 
lowed, a large number of Muslims were killed, perhaps 
as many as 65 to 70; among these was the Prophet’s 
uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, whose death grieved 
Muhammad enormously. Rumours even flew about 
that Muhammad himself had been killed; in the event, 
he was apparently only wounded, and the news that 
he was alive buoyed Muslim spirits enough that they 
managed to regroup higher up on mount Uhud. Abu 
Sufyan did not press his advantage, and towards the 
end of the day he withdrew towards Mecca; the num¬ 
ber of Meccans killed is usually put in the low 20s. 

The preceding is a synopsis of events as they are 
described in the material that was deposited in the 
sira-maghazi tradition of the 2nd and early 3rd cen¬ 
turies, and which came to dominate (if not quite mono¬ 
polise) the tradition in general throughout the classical 
period. Already in Ibn Ishak (d. ca. 150/767) a general 
consensus had clearly emerged around the sequence 
of events, even if al-Wakidl, writing two generations 
later, was still piecing together his account from a 
variety of sources, as had Ibn Ishak himself (al-Sira 
al-nabawiyya , ed. M. al-Sakka, ii, 60; al-Tabari, i, 1383- 
4; al-Waltidr, al-Maghazi , Beirut 1984 repr. of ed. 
Jones, i, 199). Judging the reliability of this material 
is very difficult. That the Muslims suffered a dis¬ 
heartening defeat is clear enough, at least if one 
accepts that several verses of Kur’an, III (Al ‘Imran), 
allude to actual historical events (see Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qordns, i, 192 ff.; W.M. Watt, Bell’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Qur’an , 100, et passim). Moreover, inas¬ 
much as the tradition’s reconstruction of the basic 
sequence and chronology of events of the Medinan 
period inspires confidence, the date of Uhud is fairly 
certain, particularly since it occasionally is used to 
date other events (see, for example, al-Zuhrl, cited by 
al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-buldan , 18). This said, because 
the Kur’an only alludes to Uhud—and this not so 
much to describe or record, but rather to exemplify— 
full reconstructions of the battle presume the essen¬ 
tial historicity of the sir a in matters of detail. 

How the sira tradition emerged is not yet clear; 
there is no reason to think that Uhud accounts were 
exceptional. Accounts of the battle, probably at this 
point only very fragmentary, were presumably trans¬ 
mitted principally by the descendants of those who 
participated or were martyred; and these generated 
fairly prosaic lists on the one hand (see, for exam¬ 
ples, Ibn Ishak, Sira , ii, 122 ff; and Ibn Sa £ d, Tabakat , 
ii/1, 29 ff), and well-finished legends on the other 
(such as that of the Ethiopian slave Wahshl, who 
killed Hamza). Much of the poetry embedded in the 
accounts also reflects an interest in the experience of 
tribesmen, both individually and collectively, in the 
melee; and although the authenticity of this too can 
be doubted—some is clearly exegetical in nature— 
much may be authentic. Meanwhile, exegetes were 
concerned to historicise the Kurianic echoes of Uhud. 
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To take only two of the many potential examples: 
the “two groups” of Kur’an, III, 118 (idh hammat 
ta 3 if atari minkum an tafshala) are not infrequently iden¬ 
tified as the Banu Haritha and Banu Salima at Uhud 
(thus the commentary ascribed to Mudjahid b. Djabr 
[d. 104/722], Tqfslr , Katar, 1976, 134-5; al-Tabari, 
Djdmi { al-bayan, Cairo 1955-69, vii, 166); and the be¬ 
ginning of Kurian, III, 121 (bald in tasbiru wa-tattaku 
wa-ya 3 tukum min fawrihim hadha) is glossed by Mudjahid 
as yalni min ghadabihim hadha... fa-lam yukatiluhum tilka 
al-sa c a wa-dhdlika yawm Uhud (thus Mudjahid, Tafsir, 
135; cf. al-Tabrisi, Mad^ma* al-bayan , Kum 1983, i, 
499; al-Tabari, D^ami* al-bayan , vii, 179-80). In gen- ' 
eral, it seems that early Muslims did not doubt that 
some of Kurian, III, alluded to Uhud; they may have 
questioned how much, however. Ibn Ishak is quoted 
to the effect that Al c Imran contains 60 verses, “in 
which there is a description of their battle, and blame ! 
for those whom he rebuked” (Sira, ii, 106). Aside from ; 
Al c Imran , other verses were connected to the battle 
as well (e.g. Kur’an, XXXIII, 23: man kada nahbahu ). 1 
The tradition having emerged when and why it 
did, it cannot offer convincing answers to many of 1 
the questions that modern historians might be inclined ! 
to ask. We shall probably never know precisely why ; 
Muhammad was persuaded to leave Medina by the j 
hot-headed “young men who had not fought at Badr” ! 
(al-Wakidl, i, 210), nor the precise circumstances and 
scale of the Muslims’ defeat (seventy, which is most | 
frequently given for the number of Muslim dead, is j 
manifestly topological). What we can discern, how- 1 
ever, is how the narratives expressed a variety of in- j 
terests and controversies. Among some Shi" Is, "All’s | 
bravery is much discussed: he kills a great host of 
prominent Meccans; Abu Bakr and "Umar fled, and 
"Uthman only appeared after the battle ended, but 
he held firm (al-Shaykh al-Muftd, al-Irshad, ed. Beirut 
1979, 43 ff.; on "Uthman’s absence, see also Ibn Ishak, 
in N. Abbott, Studies in literary Arabic papyri. I. Historical 
texts , Chicago 1957, 81-2). Less controversial, and fairly 
ubiquitous, is the elaboration of Muhammad’s role. 
Thus the Prophet is endowed with the power to heal 
miraculously (thus Ibn Ishak, Sira , ii, 82); in a vision 
he foretells his injuries on the battlefield (thus Ibn 
Sa"d, Tabakat, ii/l, 36); and in his stern warning that 
the archers hold their ground he clearly anticipates 
their eventual failure to do so (thus al-YVakidi, i, 224). 

In the frequently-cited judgment that Uhud was a 
“trial” and “test”, in the confusion of which Muslim 
killed Muslim, and when true believers were distin¬ 
guished from hypocrites, Uhud accounts both narrated 
history and taught enduring lessons, perhaps especially 
to those Muslims familiar with the first Jitna. 
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"UKAB (a.), pis. a c kub, Hkban, c ukbdn , c akabin, a fem. 
noun denoting the eagle in all its species. 

The eagle has the tecnonyms of Abu Tashyam “father 
of the one with the mole or beauty spot”; Abu Y- 
hudj.djadj. “the man with the pilgrims”, i.e. of Mecca, 
since it follows the caravans making their way there 
in order to feed on the remains of corpses, of humans 
and their mounts, left en-route; Abu Thasan “the fine 
one”; Abu 1-dahr “the long-lived one”; Abu Thaytham 
“the eaglet’s father”; and Abu Tkdsir “the breaker of 
bones”. The female is called Umm al-hawar “mother 
of ill-fortune”; Umm al-shriur “the hairy one”; Umm 
al-tulba “the one travelling afar”; Umm al-luh “mother 
of the winds”; and Umm al-haytham “the eaglet’s 
mother”. The female eagle is further called lakwa, 
likwa. As for the young male and female eaglet, as 
well as haytham , these are called darim , tuladj. and tulad. 

Amongst the day-hunting raptors (kawasir), out of 
the nine known species of Aquilae, seven are known 
in the Arab-speaking lands: 

(a) The golden eagle (. Aquila chrysaetos), with two sub- 
specied Hemeyri and Daphanea. It is called c ukab al-sayd 
“the hunting eagle”, abrash al-dhanab “having a speck¬ 
led tail” and lamma c a “shining brightly”. 

(b) The imperial eagle (A. heliaca heliaca), called 
shaylami “white the colour of darnel weeds”, $ha c in 
“white the colour of barley”, kpatiya , kha 3 ita “the striped 
one”, and abyad “the white one”. 

(c) The tawny eagle [A. rapax orientalis), called 
khudariyya “the wholly black one”, mukallaf “brownish- 
black” and ( ukab al-amab “eagle with a rabbit”. 

(d) The greater spotted eagle (A. clanga), called zan- 
buri “wasp-like”. 

(e) The lesser spotted eagle (A. pomarina) which, in 
Arabic, is confused with the preceding. 

(f) Bonelli’s eagle ( Hieraaetusfasciatus), called zummadj 
“irascible”. 

(g) The booted eagle (H. pennatus), called musarwala 
“having trousers”, afa , dahiya “calamity”, kada 3 “fate”, 
sahm “arrow” and mandjanik “ballista”. 

Arabic writers on natural history such as al-Djahiz, 
al-Damm and al-K.azwFm (see Bibl.) speak at length 
of the eagle and its ethology. Thus they state that 
the female lays two or three eggs, only two of which 
are nestled for a period of 30 days. A naive belief 
has it that there are no male eagles but only females, 
so that another bird, or even a fox, is supposed to im¬ 
pregnate it. The eagle can cover immense distances, 
such as leaving ‘Irak in the morning and arriving in 
I Yemen by the evening. It is a true “lion of the air”, 

j in view of its strength, its hunting instincts, its rapid 

! flight and its keen sight, hence was early tamed, 

| initially in the Maghrib, for hunting by air for large, 

furred game like foxes, wolves, jackals, gazelles, oryx 
and wild asses. The imperial eagle was prized for its 
swooping on cranes, bustards, wild geese and hares. 
A falconer after small game would not release his 
bird whilst there was an eagle around, lest the eagle 
kill it. In view of the eagle’s weight, the hunter with 
eagles (" akkdb ) supported his arm bearing the eagle on 
a forked stick (Pers. du shakh) supported on the saddle¬ 
bow, as the Kirghiz still do when flying their “birk- 
outs”. 

According to one historical tale, Caesar sent Kisra 
an eagle tamed for hunting, but when it reached the 
emperor’s court, it killed a child. In exchange, Kisra 
sent back to Caesar a leopard trained for coursing, 
but this animal devoured a page boy. 
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In the eagle’s eyrie can be found a stone-like sub¬ 
stance called hadjar al J ukdb “eagle stone” which, when 
sucked, cures stammering. 

From an Islamic legal point of view, it is allowable 
to kill an eagle but not to eat its flesh. Nevertheless, 
the eagle has certain medical and pharmacological 
uses. Its gall smeared in the form of collyrium over 
the eyes combats blindness and cures cataracts. It can 
also be used as an unguent for the breasts of a preg¬ 
nant woman in order to stimulate the flow of milk. 
Its fat melted down and mixed with oil is an effica¬ 
cious unguent for gout and stiff* limbs; mixed with 
honey, it makes an excellent ointment for anal fistu¬ 
las ( nasur , nasur) and haemorrhoids (basur, pi. bawastr). 

In the interpretation of dreams, seeing an eagle in 
a dream is a sign of success, victory over an enemy 
and the achievement of power. 

In astronomy, al- c Ukab “The Eagle” is the name 
of the 17th boreal constellation, yielding, in ancient 
Latin texts, such deformations as elaocab, abocab, alaucab, 
alocab, alhucab and alancab. This constellation also has 
the Latin names of Jovis nutrix “nourisher of Jupiter”, 
Raptrix Ganymedis “the ravisher of Ganymede”, Promethei 
aquila “Prometheus’s eagle” and Vultur volans “flying 
vulture”. It comprises three stars: (1) a (alpha) Aquilae , 
mag. 0.9, called Altair, Altayr, Althair, from al-Nasr al- 
td } ir “flying vulture”; (2) (beta) Aquilae , mag. 3.09, 
called Alshain , from Perso-Arabic rftdhin “gerfalcon”; 
and (3) y (gamma) Aquilae, mag. 2.8, called Tarazed 
(Pers., predatory gerfalcon). 
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Hayat al-hayawan al-kubra , Cairo 1937, ii, 126-35, 
s.v. c ukab; Kazwfnf, ‘Afya’ib al-makhlukat (in margin 
of Damfri), ii, 276-8; A. Malouf (al-Mafluf), Mutyam 
al-hayawan/An Arabic zoological dictionary , Cairo 1932, 
92-3, s.v. Eagle; A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des 
etoibs, in AIEO Alger, ix (1951), 128 fl; P. Kunitzsch, 
Arabische Stemnamen in Europa, nos. 51-2, 84, 190; 
F. Hue and R.D. Etchecopar, Les oiseaux du Proche 
et Moyen Orient, Paris 1970, 143-57; F. Vire, Essai de 
determination des oiseaux-de-vol mentionnes dans les prin- 
cipaux manuscrits arabes medievaux sur la fauconnerie, in 
Arabica , xxiv (1977), 138-49; D. Moller and Vire, 
Die Beizvogel ( al-Ghitnf ), Hildesheim etc. 1988, chs. 
1-2, 29, 41-2; H. Eisenstein, Einfuhrung in die ara¬ 
bische ijoographie, Berlin 1991, index s.v. Adler-'uqab. 

(F. Vire) 

UKAYDIR b. C ABD al-MALIK al-Kindf al- 
Sakum, a contemporary of the Prophet Muhammad, 
the Christian king of the oasis and fortified 
town of Dumat al-Djandal [q.v/\ (modern Djawf). 

Dumat al-Djandal was an important caravan sta¬ 
tion and its annual market took place in the month 
of Rabr I. Muhammad is supposed to have raided 
it in 5/626, following complaints by Arab merchants 
about Ukaydir’s oppression. Control of the market 
was contested between the ‘Ibadiyyiin (or the £ Ibad, 
sc. of al-Hfra [<?.&'.]) and the Ghassaniwun [see ghas- 
san]; when the former ruled over it, Ukaydir held 
sway. Considering the association of the < Ibad with 
al-Hfra, the contest would seem to have been one 
between the vassals of the Sasanids [q.v/\ and those 
of the Byzantines. But elsewhere Ukaydir is specifi¬ 
cally said to have been in allegiance to Heraclius (al- 
Mas'udT, Tanbih, 248, 1. 17). 

For several generations after Ukaydir’s time, his de¬ 
scendants lived in Dumat al-Djandal. These or other 
descendants of his were no doubt behind some of the 
reports about him. For example, a report about 
Ukaydir found in a dictionary' of Companions (for a 
fragment, see Ibn £ Asakir, Ta/rikh madinat Dimashk , ed. 


al- c Amrawi, Beirut 1415/1995 ff., ix, 199) goes back 
to Ukaydir’s great-great-great-grandson, who is quoting 
his forefathers. 

Ukaydir’s brother, Hurayth, embraced Islam and in 
due course, the Umayyad caliph, Yazfd b. Mu'awiya, 
married his daughter; many of Hurayth’s offspring 
were still living in Dumat al-Djandal in the latter half 
of the 2nd/8th centur)'. Ukaydir’s elder brother Bishr 
married before Islam a sister of Abu Sufyan [^.z».]. 
Bishr and his father-in-law, Harb b. Umayya, are said 
to have played a role in the alleged transfer of Arabic 
script from al-Hfra to Arabia. 

The reports about Ukaydir are often conflicting. 
Significantly, a Shf'i source reports that before the 
Tabuk expedition (9/630), Ukaydir threatened to attack 
Muhammad and exchanged letters with the Medinan 
munafikun [q.vi\, who invited him to joint action against 
Muhammad (al-Madjlisf, Bihar al-anwar, Tehran 1376/ 
1957 ff., xxi, 257-8; cf. M. Lecker, Muslims, Jews and 
pagans, Leiden 1995, 86 n.). Ukaydir was killed by Kha- 
lid b. al-Walld [< 7 .^.] during the lifetime of Muhammad 
(Hassan b. Thabit, Dtwan, ed. Arafat, ii, 78), or was 
brought to Muhammad unharmed having been cap¬ 
tured outside his fortress by Khalid’s cavalry, or came 
to Muhammad voluntarily. According to some, after 
Muhammad’s death, Ukaydir left his stronghold and 
went to al-Hfra. Yakut says that the compilers of the 
Futuh books unanimously agreed that Khalid raided 
Ukaydir in the days of Abu Bakr and killed him; 
however, elsewhere Ukaydir is said to have been 
expelled by c Umar b. al-Khattab. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Ibn al-Kalbf, Nasab Ma/add wa H-Taman 
al-kablr, ed. Hasan, Beirut 1408/1988, i, 190-2; Ibn 
Habib, Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstaedter, Haydarabad 
1361/1942, index; Yakut, s.v. Dumat al-Djandal. 

(M. Lecker) 

TJKAYL, an old Arab tribe and in recent 
usage, until the motor age, in the pronunciation £ Agel, 
the name for caravan-leaders and camel-dealers. 
1. The tribe. 

Its genealogy is c Ukayl b. Ka £ b b. Rabf c a b. ‘Amir 
b. Sa £ sa £ a of the Hawazin branch of the Kays- £ Aylan 
\q.v.\, among the larger sections are the c Ubada and 
RabLa b. ‘Ukayl as well as the Khafadja [q.v.\ b. 
‘Amr and al-Muntafik [^.t>.] b. c Amir b. c UkayI. Al- 
Mukallad b. DjaTar, the ancestor of the dynasty of 
the ‘Ukaylids [q.v/\, traced his descent directly from 
Hazn b. ‘Ubada. Al-Kalkashandi [Nihaya, 297) besides 
these knows of a clan of the Asad b. Khuzayma, 
called c Ukayl (not in Wustenfeld). 

The c Ukayl were settled in southern Nadjd and the 
adjoining western part of al-Yamama. Their habitat 
is more accurately defined by a number of districts, 
waters, hills and villages, which the geographers de¬ 
scribe as lying in their territory. The list given by 
Wustenfeld, Register, 362, based on al-Bakrf’s Mu'c^am, 
can be completed from Yakut. It is worthy of note 
that a number of mines were in their possession, 
including the gold-mine of al- £ Akfk, said to be the 
most productive in all Arabia; with reference to this, 
the Prophet is alleged to have said; “The land of 
£ Ukayl rains gold” (al-Hamdanf, Sifa, 153-4, 177). This 
‘“Akik of the Banu c Ukayl” is also called ‘“Akfk 
Tamra” and lies in the vicinity of Ranya, Bisha [i q.v.\ 
and Tathlith, which all belong to the c Ukayl (Yakut, 
ii, 826, iii, 700-1; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogr., 52-3, 
237 n., 240 n.). Among other places belonging to 
them, the watering-place of Hubala is better known 
from the encounter there with the Ghanm (al-Bakrf, 
826; Dhu ’1-Rumma, Dtwan , ed. Macartney, 231). 
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Their best-known battles date only from the ‘2nd/8th 
century' and show that the conditions of the Djahiliyya 
survived for a long time into Islam. 

There are two different stories of the conversion 
of the 'Ukayl to Islam (both in Ibn Sa'd). According 
to one, three delegates from the 'Ukayl brought the 
homage of their people to the Prophet, w'ho gave 
them al-'Aklk and a document confirming this. 
According to the other version, Muhammad endeav- I 
oured to win over Abu Harb b. Khuwaylid b. 'Amir | 
b. 'Ukayl to his teaching, but the latter first con- j 
suited divining arrows to see what he should do. j 
Perplexed by the remarkable chance that the arrow ■ 
indicating unbelief came out three times, he asked his '■ 
brother Tkal ( c Ukal) for advice and told him that 1 
Muhammad had promised him al-'Aklk if he adopted I 
Islam. Tkal at once hastened to al-'Aklk and took ! 
formal possession for himself and his brother of this | 
rich stretch of country, and after his adoption of Islam, j 
Muhammad confirmed him in it (for the story' in ; 
Sprenger, Mohammad , iii, 512-14, which combines the 
two stories without justification, see Caetani, Annali , , 
Year 9, § 74). Just as Muhammad on this occasion 
permitted the old Arab method of divination, so also ; 
he allowed the Ru*as b. Kilab b. Rabl'a b. ‘Amir b. 1 
Sa'sa'a before their adoption of Islam to avenge an I 
earlier razzia on their already-Muslim neighbours I 
the 'Ukayl (Ibn Sa c d, §§ 86-7, in Wellhausen, Skizzen, j 
iv, 94, 143-5). During the second ridda in Yemen j 
begun by Kays b. 'Abd Yaghuth b. Makshuh after , 
Muhammad’s death, the 'Ukayl and 'Akk joined Flruz 
al-Daylaml, governor of San'S*, who defeated the Kays j 
with their help and re-entered the town (al-Tabari, i, 1 
1989-94; Ibn al-Athlr, ii, 287-9). 

About 100 years later, Dja'far b. 'Ulba al-Harithl, ' 
a poet like his great-grandfather Abu ‘Abd Yaghuth, • 
the famous leader of the Madhhidj [q.v.] on the sec- i 
ond day of al-Kulab, following the ancient custom j 
began raids of plunder upon the 'Ukayl; for the blood | 
shed by him in the Wadi Sahbal, he was taken pris- ! 
oner by the governor of Mecca and executed ( AghdnV, \ 
xi, 146-52; Yakut, iii, 48; C.J. Lyall, Translations of \ 
ancient Arabian poetry , 10-12, 84-9). After the death of ! 
al-Walld II (126/743-4) the 'Ukayl together with the j 
Kushayr, Dja'da and Numayr waged a bitter war on j 
the Hanlfa [</.y.] and their vassals, the Banu ’l-Du’il. ! 
The defeat of the Hanlfa in the battle of al-Nashash i 
(in Yakut, ii, 117, al-Nashnash; it was preceded by J 
the first and second battles of al-Faladj) resulted in j 
the appointment of a Kays! as governor of al-Yamama 
(Ibn al-Athlr, v, 225-8). About the same time, a branch ! 
of the 'Ukayl took part in the civil war in Spain and i 
in the creation of the Umayyad amlrate of Cordova j 
(see R. Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans d'Espagne, ed. Levi- 1 
Provencal, i, 185 ff.). 

In the early years of 'Abbasid rule, the tribes of j 
the great branch of 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a migrated from ; 
Arabia to Syria and it was only when they reached I 
'Irak that the 'Ukayl began to attain their great impor- j 
tance in history (Ibn Khaldun, 7 bar, vi, 11). In the I 
civil wars which followed on the death of Harun ! 
al-Rashld, the ‘Ukaylid Nasr b. Sayyar b. Shabath I 
[q.v.] fought for al-Amln, and from his fortress of : 
Kaysum north of Aleppo raided the surrounding coun- ! 
try. He was able to resist al-Ma’mun’s general Tahir j 
Dhu ’l-Yamlnayn [<?.&.] sent against him and was only j 
forced at the end of 209 (beginning of 825) by 'Abd | 
Allah b. Tahir, to surrender, but only on the caliph’s j 
promise of pardon (Ibn al-Athlr, vi, 208-9, 274-5). j 
Around the middle of the 3rd/9th century, the town j 
of Karklsiya [</.£>.] was in the possession of an 'Ukaylid, i 


Safwan (presumably the son of the ruler of Diyar 
Mudar, who, according to al-Mas'udl, Murudj, vii, 
396 = § 3095, died in 253/867), in w'hose place 
Lu*lu*, Ahmad b. Tulun’s freedman, placed Ahmad b. 
Malik b. Tawk (al-Tabari, iii, 2028-9 = Ibn al-Athlr, 
vii, 276). The latter was driven out by Ibn Abi ’1-Sadj, 
who in turn lost his possessions to Ishak b. Kundadj(Ik) 
[see al-rahba and taghlib]. Ca. 286/899, the 'Ukayl 
and other Kays tribes recognised the spiritual and 
secular leadership of Abu Sa'ld al-Djannabl [</.£>.], the 
founder of Karmatl pow'er in Arabia. With their help, 
he conquered Hadjar, then al-Katlf and the whole of 
Bahrayn and established a power here which became 
the terror of the whole Muslim world but very quickly 
fell to pieces. Before this in 251/865, the wall of 
Mecca Dja'far b. al-Fadl Bashashat w'as fighting with 
the rebel 'Ukayl, who cut the road to Djidda so that 
the price of provisions rose in Mecca (al-Tabari, iii, 
1644 * Ibn al-Athlr, vii, III). At the instigation of 
the 'Abbasids, the Ta gh lib! leader Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Asfar in 378/988-9 subdued the Karmatls and forced 
the Sulaym and 'Ukayl in succession to leave Bahrayn 
[see taghlib] . The 'Ukayl went to 'Irak, from which 
they presumably co-operated with their brethren in 
al-Djazfra who in the meanwhile had laid the foun¬ 
dations of 'Ukaylid rule in al-Mawsil. For the further 
history of the 'Ukaylids, see the articles hamdanids; 
'ukaylids; al-ghadanfar; al-mukallad; khafadja; and 
also al-mawsil and al-rahba. 

After their return to Bahrayn, the 'Ukayl subjected 
the Ta gh lib there and took a part of al-Yamama from 
the Kilab. The government of this region was in the 
hands of the Banu 'Usfur [see 'usfurids], who belonged 
to the 'Ukayl and who, according to people from 
Bahrayn, were still in al-Ahsa* in 651/1253 (Ibn 
Khaldun, 7 bar, ii, 313; al-Kalkashandl, 298 = al- 
Suwaydl, Sabd’ik , 44). 

As evidence of the very early wide distribution of 
the 'Ukayl a story' in al-Mas'udl (. Mururjg , ii, 67-8 = 
§ 499) is of particular interest. He describes the pop¬ 
ulation of the kingdom of the Sanariyya in the 
Caucasus as Christians, who claim descent from a 
branch of the 'Ukayl, have lived there from early 
times and made many peoples their subjects. Al- 
Mas'udl says he himself saw in Marib in Yemen 
'Ukaylids who in their mode of life did not differ 
from their brethren in the Caucasus. The Sanariyya 
also asserted that they had separated from these 'Ukayl 
in Yemen long ago. Here as elsewhere Christianity 
had found its way among the 'Ukayl, probably through 
the influence of partly Christian neighbouring tribes 
(such as e.g. the Taghlib) (cf. L. Cheikho, al-Jfasraniyya 
wa-addbuha bayna Arab al-Lpdhiliyya , Beirut 1912-23, 
99, 136). 

Of celebrated poets of the tribe of 'Ukayl may be 
mentioned: Taw'ba b. al-Humayyir of the clan of 
Khafadja [q.v] and his beloved, the poetess Layla al- 
Akhyalivya [q.v.] of the 'Ubada. According to one 
view, al-Madjnun, so celebrated from the love-story' 
of Layla and Madjnun, belonged to the 'Ukayl; 
Bashshar b. Burd was also a client (; mawld ) of them 
(Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi'r wa Tshu c ard\ ed. de Goeje, 
269, 271, 355, 476; for Bashshar, see esp. Aghani iii, 
20-3, 54; for Tawba, ibid., x, 72-5, 82). 

Not only lexical but also grammatical peculiarities 
of the language of the 'Ukayl are recorded; e.g. after 
la c alla “perhaps” they put the genitive (S. de Sacy, 
Anthol. gramm ., 78 and 196, no. 52: for la c alla they 
also said Id alii, c alla and c alli), and used lammd with 
the meaning of ilia (which some adopt for the expla¬ 
nation of sura LXXXVI, 4: see ibid., 81 and 202-3, 
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no. 66); finally, they also had the taltala, which, other¬ 
wise mentioned as peculiar to the Bahra’, is described 
as a feature of the language of Layla al-Akhyaliyva. 
It consists in the prefix of the imperfect changing its 
fatha to kasra, e.g. anta ti'lanf for ta'lam " (al-Hariri, 
Durrat al~ghawwas, ed. Thorbecke, 184; cf. also G.W. 
Frey tag, Einleitung. . .89). 

2. The ‘Agel caravan leaders 

The first substantial account of them was given by 
J.L. Burckhardt {Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 
London 1831, ii, 28-9). He says that the once power¬ 
ful Ageyl, descended from the Beni Helal (a confu¬ 
sion with the other great branch of the ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a), now live scattered among the villages of al- 
Nadjd, while since the reign of Sultan Murad another 
tribe also called Beni Ageyl has sprung up. All the 
Arabs who settle in Ba gh dad from al-Nadjd, what¬ 
ever their real origin, join the tribe of Ageyl, and 
they are the Pasha’s strongest support in his wars with 
the Bedouin or rebels. The chief of these Ageyls of 
Ba gh dad is always a native of Derayeh (al-Darfiyya; 
according to A handbook of Arabia, i, 94, from Burayda), 
whom they elect themselves and whose appointment 
is confirmed by the Pasha. These Ageyls, he contin¬ 
ues, are famous for their bravery. They lead the car¬ 
avans from Ba gh dad to Syria and have frequently 
repulsed far superior forces of Wahhabis. Burckhardt 
distinguished two classes in Baghdad: 1. the Zpgorty 
(.Dogorti ), poorer individuals, hawkers and daily labour¬ 
ers; and 2. the Djemamyl (Djamamil), caravan leaders. 
These two kinds of Ageyls include people of very dif¬ 
ferent tribes and countries, who come e.g. from al- 
Hasa, al-‘Arid, al-Kasim and the Dj abal Shammar: 
but people from al-Sudayr and the Wadi Dawasir are 
not admitted. 

From this it is clear that the ‘Agel were not a 
proper tribe but a combination of heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments under the leadership of one man for common 
commercial interests. These naturally prevented the 
admission of members of tribes at enmity with one 
another (e.g. the Harb and ‘Atayba [‘utayba]), so 
that the community of the ‘Agel remained neutral as 
far as possible. Arabs from the centre of the penin¬ 
sula, especially settled Tarmm and IChalid from al- 
Nadjd and al-Kasim, were the most suitable (although 
even foreigners such as Turks, Egyptians and Kurds 
were not excluded: Doughty, ii, 80); they were known 
in Mesopotamia and Syria as Ageyl, and called el- 
Ageyldt by the Bedouin (ibid., i, II). The latter name 
(along with al- c Akeylat, c Ukaylat ) was also applied to a 
clan of the Bani ‘Atiyya, whose members were mainly 
carriers of goods between Ma‘an and Tabuk [Handbook, 
i, 62; Musil, Northern Hegaz, 235; Fu J ad Hamza, Kalb 
Djazirat al- c Arab, Mecca 1352, 182). In Doughty’s time, 
the shaykh of the Syrian Ageyl in Damascus, Sleyman 
Abu Dawud, belonged to an ‘Anayzi family and, like 
his predecessor from Burayda, was a camel-dealer. 
According to M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum 
Persischen Golf, ii, 74, the bulk of the ‘Agel (200,000 
bet) lived in al-Nadjd, while they had only about 300 
houses in Ba gh dad (he described them as among other 
things post-riders between Baghdad and Damascus 
and called attention to the peculiar nature of their 
caravans, in which the camels were tied together by 
ropes: i, 255, 325-6, ii, 9). 

The ‘Agel were important in several ways. For the 
Bedouin they were the indispensable traders of the 
desert, who, as a result of their neutral position as 
professional caravan-leaders and agents of the great 
merchants resident in Baghdad and Damascus, pur¬ 
chased camels among the tribes and took them away; 


on their return they brought back with them the 
goods required in Central Arabia (a very good descrip¬ 
tion of this activity of the ‘Agel is in Musil, Manners 
and customs, 278-81, who compared them with the 
‘Ibad of al-Hira, see his Northern Negd, 179 n.). In 
addition to acting as auxiliaries to the government’s 
military forces, forming under the Ottomans an irreg¬ 
ular cavalry, they also served as escort to the had^df 
and guarded the halting-places on the pilgrim route. 
Almost all European travellers of the pre-modern 
period used their services, and many travel accounts 
contain references to them. 

It would be of great interest to learn—as Noldeke 
pointed out in fDMG, xl (1886), 182 n. 4—in what 
relation these ‘Agel considered themselves to stand to 
the old ‘Ukayl and, on the other hand, to the Muntafik 
descended from the latter. 
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‘UKAYLIDS, an Arab dynasty of northern 
‘Irak and al-Djazfra which flourished from ca. 
380/990 to 564/1169. 

The family stemmed from the North Arab tribe of 
‘Ukayl In the 4th/10th century, the ‘Ukayl in 

Syria and northern ‘Irak were dependents of the 
Hamdanids [q.v .] of Mawsil and Aleppo. When the 
last Hamdanids of Mawsil, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn 
and Abu Tahir Ibrahim, were threatened by the 
Kurdish chief Badh, founder of the Marwanid line 
[see marwanids] in Diyar Bakr, they appealed for 
help to the ‘Ukaylid chief Abu ’1-Dhawwad Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Musayyab. But after defeating Badh and 
acquiring the towns of Dj azirat Ibn ‘Umar, Nisibin 
and Balad, Abu ’1-Dhawwad was able to set aside the 
Hamdanids and take possession of Mawsil for him¬ 
self ca. 380/990, nominally as a vassal of the Buyid 
Amir Baha’ al-Dawla [< q.v . in Suppl.]. 

After Abu ’1-Dhawwad’s death in 386/996, there 
were struggles for power amongst his sons until his 
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nephew Mu'tamid al-Dawla Kirwash b. al-Mukallad j 
b. al-Musayyab emerged as victor and began a fifty 
years’ reign (391-442/1001-50), controlling Mawsil and 
several other fortresses and towns of al-Djazira. The 
main threat to Kirwash’s power in the second half of 
his reign proved to be that from bands of Turkmens 
who were moving westwards from Persia, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the enfeebled state of the Buyids in ‘Irak. 
Kirwash and his allies the Mazyadids [</.y.] of al-Hilla 
did defeat the Oghuz in 435/1044, but Kirwash lost 
his power as a result of disputes among the ‘Ukaylid 
family members [see art. Karwdsh , in El 1 ]. 

With the reign of Kirwash’s great-nephew Sharaf i 
al-Dawla Muslim b. Kuraysh b. Badran (453-78/1061- i 
85 the ‘Ukaylid dominions reached their great- [ 

est extent and stretched almost from Baghdad to 
northern Syria and Aleppo. Careful to ally himself 
with what was now the dominant power in the Middle 
Eastern lands, the Saldjuks under Alp Arslan and 
Malik Shah, he was able to occupy Harran, Edessa 
and, in 472/1079, Aleppo. However, he coveted con¬ 
trol of Damascus also, so now switched sides to the j 
Saldjuks’ enemies in Syria, the Fatimids [q.v.], in the 
hope of receiving Fatimid military support for the con¬ 
quest of Damascus. This proved a disastrous decision, 
and a Saldjuk army appeared at Mawsil. Muslim 
turned westwards to attack the Saldjuk chief in Asia 
Minor, Sulayman b. Kutulmish [ q.v .], but was defeated 
near Antioch by the latter and killed in 478/1085. 

‘Ukaylid chiefs, including Muslim’s brother Ibrahim 
and his own sons ‘All and Muhammad, now became 
involved in internecine strife over control of Mawsil, 
with their Saldjuk suzerains intervening at various 
junctures; but Ibrahim was killed in 486/1093 and 
‘All forced finally to yield the city to the Saldjuks in j 
489/1096. 

There were also several local lines of ‘Ukaylid gov- j 
ernors in towns of northern ‘Irak and Diyar Mudar, 
including Takrft, Hrt, ‘Ukbara, Ana, al-Hadltha and 
Karat Dja‘bar, and some of these persisted into the 
6th/12th century; a branch at Kal‘at Dja‘bar and al- 
Rakka lasted until 564/1169 under a descendant of 
Badran b. al-Mukallad until ended by the Zangids. 

There are indications that the ‘Ukaylids were some¬ 
thing more than predatory Bedouin chiefs and that 
they introduced certain administrative techniques into 
their lands. Thus Muslim b. Kuraysh is said to have 
installed a sahib al-khabar or intelligence agent in each 
one of his villages; and several ‘Ukaylids achieved 
fame as poets. The subjection of the ‘Ukaylids and 
then of the Mazyadids to Saldjuk power marks the 
end of purely Arab control over the countryside of 
‘Irak and al-Djazfra, which now became politically 
dominated by Turkish potentates, whilst the land 
acquired an increasing element of Turkish and Kurdish 
nomads. 
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such as Hilal al-Sabi 1 , Miskawayh and Ibn al-Athlr. 
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al-UKAY SH IR, the appellative of the Umay- 
yad poet al-Mughira b. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Aswad b. Wahb b. Na‘idj b. Kays b. Mu‘rid of the 
‘Amr b. Asad b. Khuzavma (Ibn Hazm, Qamharat 
ansab al- c Arab , Cairo 1391/1971, 191, and not as is 


commonly acknowledged after the Aghanl). He owed 
this appellative “red face” to a skin disease which 
ancient sources denoted by the generic term barns, 
leprosy (al-Djahiz, al-Bursdn wa T c ur$an, Beirut 1401/ 
1981, 68, 74, referring to al-Ukayshir by name). This 
must have made him repulsive to look at, and he 
attacked anyone at all who called him by this nick¬ 
name. 

Born and raised within Islam, he arrived in Kufa 
at a very early age and settled there until his death 
ca. 80/699 (Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl, fol. 13a, records 
the date of his death as 84/703). His fate was no 
different from that of a good number of poets of his 
generation. For his subsistence he hired out his serv¬ 
ices to the factions who were squabbling for power; 
this former ‘Uthmam took up the Zubayrid and the 
Marwanid cause in turn with every new reversal of 
fortune. Two episodes stand out clearly in his disor¬ 
dered, pleasure-seeking life. He was conscripted into 
the Zubayrid army raised by the governor of the city, 
but turned back hardly having set foot in Syria. On 
this occasion, he composed a piece of writing describ¬ 
ing his desertion, his refusal to let himself be killed 
and his preference for the joys of life ( Diwan , no. XL). 
The second concerns his assassination by the fol¬ 
lowers of Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Kindi (ibid., 
no. XXXVII) or of ‘Abd Allah b. Ishak b. Talha (al- 
Zubayrf, Nasab Kuraysh , 287), both members of the 
aristocracy of Kufa, whom he had praised profusely 
during his career as a laudatory poet. 

The rare vestiges of his poetry which survive (48 
pieces and fragments which amount to 184 verses) 
show that he can in no way be regarded as a minor 
poet. In the classical period his work had two recen¬ 
sions. The first one was made by Muhammad b. 
Habib, and was therefore prior to 245/859. Of the 
second, nothing is known, but it was cited by several 
anthologists. His poetry looks in a determined way to 
new horizons, breaking free from the poetic and the 
secular conventions and constraints. The poetry which 
he composed was libertine in its language and motifs. 
There are short poems which hold religion and its 
practices up to ridicule; the tone is astonishingly inso¬ 
lent. In his spirited and nimbly drawn parodies, he 
portrays drunken imams professing cynical views, irrev¬ 
erent men who come close to the borders of heresy 
(Diwan, nos. XIII, XXI). In some respects, the sex¬ 
ual dimensions of libertinism and profligacy are less 
acceptable; such fragments here flow readily into 
pornography (nos. X, XLV). His hid^a 3 , which was 
very much feared in that period and seems to have 
been the cause of his assassination, exploited the sub¬ 
ject of dissolute sexual mores. Without doubt he is 
the herald of the epigrams of the modernist main¬ 
stream poets of the 2nd/8th century. The best of his 
poetic contribution is, however, his bacchanalian verse. 
In his poems devoted to this theme the poet succeeds 
in conveying his enthusiasm and his love for wine. 
He manages this by means of sketches which kindle 
the imagination in a particularly fascinating way as 
comical situations are drawn: such is the image of 
the pipe stretched out by the drinkers across the door 
of the tavern to pour out wine for the soldiers (ibid., 
no. II); and also the hybrid faun frequenting the tav¬ 
erns (Hunayn al-Hirl, Dawma, Abu ’l-Dahhak, Umm 
Hunayn) which seems here to come alive before our 
very eyes. 

In the history of Arab literature, al-Ukayshir is a 
representative of the urban poet. In an urban civili¬ 
sation, the poet who is abandoned by his tribe must 
become laudatory. Patrons soon tire of incessant 
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entreaties; they begin to grumble and refuse to play 
the role of financial backers; and then the artist begins 
to practise blackmail and to resort to diatribes; and 
then comes the clash. The case of al-Ukayshir is one 
example of this. Yet on the other hand he constitutes 
a link in the long chain of the Asadi poets from Kufa 
(Tukhaym, £ Abd Allah b. al-Zablr, al-Hakam b. 'Abdal, 
Abu Dulama and Waliba b. al-Hubab) who played a 
decisive role in the emergence of mainstream innov¬ 
ative poetry in the 2nd/8th century. 
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(A. Arazi) 

al-UKAYSIR, an idol of the tribes of 
Kuda'a, Lakhm, Djudham, 'Amila and Gha- 
tafan [q.w], venerated in northern Arabia, across 
which these tribes ranged, as far as the Syrian bor¬ 
ders (Ibn al-Kalbr, 24, 30). Pilgrimage was made to 
it by devotees with shaven heads; with each lock of 
hair, a handful of meal was offered, all this thrown 
into a large trench or a dried-up well [hafr). The 
Hawazin, neighbours of the Kuda'a, used to come 
and collect the meal, either at the time of the offer¬ 
ing or after it was mixed with the hair. 

The deity seems to have been embodied in several 
betyles. The poet Zuhayr “swore faithfully by the 
shaped stones ( ansab ) of al-Ukaysir and by the place 
where the tufts of hair with their lice were cut off” 
(ibid., 24; Yakut, Buldan , i, 340). The victims’ blood 
was poured over the sacred stones (Ibn al-A'rabl, in 
T‘A, iii, 506 11. 27-8), and ritual processions were 
made round it to the chanting of praises and joyfulness 
(Rabr c b. DubayVDabu' al-Fazarf, in Ibn al-Kalbi and 
Yakut, loc. cit.). The stones could even be covered 
with sacred cloths on which oaths could be taken. 
These stones must have represented the tribes that were 
grouped around al-Ukaysir and who regarded the 
place as the bond of their tribal union. They may 
have stemmed from some great sanctuaries of the Arabs 
and have formed the kernel of a primitive pantheon. 

It might be doubted whether al-Ukaysir was a very 
old deity, given the absence of any mention in the 
Lihyanite and Thamudic inscriptions in the vast lands 
occupied in the 6th century by the tribes venerating 


it. As the focus of a rudimentary cult, its sanctuary 
might well have passed unnoticed by the traders, 
travellers and caravans traversing the region, since 
these were more evolved, semi-sedentarised, with 
better-organised cults; but this last mode of life, which 
crystallised around the urban centres, was not neces¬ 
sarily opposed to the long-range movements of pas- 
toralist tribes who ranged as far as the limits of the 
Syrian desert. 

The great antiquity of al-Ukaysir, considered to be 
Syrian in origin, may only be deducible from scattered, 
fragile pointers, it is true, but these are not negligible 
and allow the deity to be connected with the ancient 
Canaanite deity Katar (T. Bauer, Die Ostkanaanaer, 
Leipzig 1926, 91 1. 26; G. Hoffmann, in ^A, xi [1896], 
253-8) or Kawthar (Ugar. kthr), whose name was var¬ 
iously pronounced in later times (cf. M. Dahood, in 
S. Moscati el alii (eds.), Le antiche divinita semitiche , Rome 
1958, 81-2). The link could be justified from Kawthar’s 
being linked with music and singing; in Ugaritic there 
is mentioned a group of professional singers, kthr at (cf. 
Hebr. kosharet , in Ps. lxviii. 7). In the verses of Rabi' 
b. Dubay' mentioned above, al-Ukaysir figures as the 
originator of all melodies, nagham , around whom the 
poet circles the stone or sanctuary of al-Ukaysir to 
songs of praise and joyfulness. 

The link between al-Ukaysir and Kawthar, father 
of Tammuz, in Aramaic mythology, the equivalent of 
Cinyras, father of Adonis, in Cypriot mythology, also 
has in its favour the possibility of a foreign origin for 
the name, one deformed as it became Arabised. No 
Arabic etymology of k-s-r yields a satisfactory divine 
name. The facts that, morphologically, it would be 
the diminutive of aksar “the shortest”, and that one 
might derive it from kasr “torticollis”, as Wellhausen 
translated ( Reste 2 , 63), or from kasra “base of the neck”, 
get us no further. But the consonant skeletons of 
Ukaysir and Kawthar could conceivably have been 
originally the same, with dialectal change of the kdf 
into the uvular kdf, entailing that also of ta } (in Katar) 
and (ha 3 (in Kawthar) into sad. The Aramaic form of 
this name may have lingered on in Arabic in the 
divine name Kathra, idol of the Tasm and Djadls 
[q.vf probably representing the solar disc (cf. Fahd, 
Le pantheon , 109). 

The offering of meal [daklk) made to al-Ukaysir 
does not seem to have any connection with the div¬ 
ination by means of flour practised by the Greeks 
and known amongst the Semites (see refs, in ibid., 
161). Could it have been originally a question of a 
gift to the sadin [t/.y.] or custodian of the shrine, who 
probably cut the hair of pilgrims as a mark of their 
sacralisation? This would explain the fact that to each 
lock of hair there corresponded a handful of meal, 
which looks like either an equivalent or a payment. 
With the disintegration of the cult and the absence 
of a sadin, the offering of meal nevertheless contin¬ 
ued, with the meal rendered useless by being mixed 
with hair. Such an offering does seem strange in the 
nomadic milieu, and may point to a Canaanite- 
Aramaean, hence agricultural, origin of this deity. 
Also, the cutting of hair as a sign of ihram was usual 
in Arabian cults, notably at Mina during the Meccan 
pilgrimage, surviving there till today, and at al- 
Mushallal, at the shrine of Manat. Herodotus, iii. 8, 
links it with Dionysius, and Plutarch, De iside , ch. 4, 
mentions that the Egyptians cut their hair at the cel¬ 
ebration of mourning for Osiris. This places right 
away al-Ukaysir in the mythic context of the dying 
god, of which Tammuz, Adonis and Osiris are clearly 
similar manifestations. 
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I’Hegire , Paris 1968, 157-63, where full references 
are given. (T. Fahd) 

‘UKAZ, the most famous and important of 
all the annual fairs (suk [q.vi\, pi. aswak) of the 
Arabs in pre-Islamic times. It was situated to the 
southeast of Mecca between Nakhla and al-Ta’if in 
the territory of the tribal group Hawazin [<?.&.]. It 
shared with two other fairs, Madjanna and Dhu ’1- 
Madjaz, proximity to Mecca and its being held during 
the Sacred Months. But it was the most important 
of the three, and was held in the month of Dh u 
’1-Ka‘da, just before the start of the pilgrimage to 
‘Arafat and Mecca. The suk was strategically located 
in the middle of the Spice Route of Western Arabia 
and it especially flourished in the 6th century, owing to 
the Byzantine-Persian wars, which diverted trade from 
the Mesopotamian to the West-Arabian route on the 
eve of the rise of Islam and redounded to the great 
advantage of Mecca and Kuraysh. The tribe of TamFm 
controlled some of ‘Ukaz’s important functions. 

Although it was principally a fair for buying, sell¬ 
ing and the exchange of various commodities, ‘Ukaz 
was of great significance in other non-material aspects 
of Arab life in pre-Islamic times, not unlike the national 
festival of Classical Greece, the Jtavf|yupi<;. And it was, 
like other Arabian aswak , a unifying force among the 
Arab tribes, where the Arabic literary koine received 
some development, where contests, literary and other, 
were held, and where covenants and contracts were 
struck, hallowed by proximity to ‘Arafat and the sanc¬ 
tity of the Sacred Months. The later Islamic sources 
speak of arbitration conducted by the poet al-Nabigha 
al-DhubvanF [q.vi\. 

The suk with its environs was the scene of some 
important historical events, such as the Fidjar war in¬ 
volving Kuraysh and Hawazin. It also witnessed some 
historic visits, the most important of which was that 
of the Prophet Muhammad and the Christian Kuss 
b. Sa‘ida [q.vi\, said to have been the bishop of Nadj- 
ran, both of whom preached their respective faiths at 
the suk. 

It was only natural that ‘Ukaz should have declined 
after the rise of Islam, which brought about a funda¬ 
mental change in the relative importance of the trade 
routes and the role of Arabian tribes, now the sinews 
of the Arab conquests. Its actual demise took place 
in 127/745, when the Haruriyya or Kharidiites sacked 
it and thus consigned it to oblivion. 

Bibliography : References to ‘Ukaz are scattered 
in the various sources such as Ibn Habfb, K. al- 
Muhabbar , ed. Ilse Lichtenstadter, Haydarabad 1942, 
263-8, and al-Marzuki, K. al-Azmina wa 5 l-amkina , 
Haydarabad, 1332/1914, i, 165-70; the best modern 
work is SaTd al-AfghanF, Aswak al-Arab, Damascus 
1960, 277-343. For an archaeological survey of the 
site, see Kh.I. al-Muaikel, Suq c Ukaz in al-Ta% in 
al J Usur al-Wusta , Chicago, vii/1 (1995), 1-4. 

(Irfan Shahid) 

‘UKBA b. NAFI‘ b. ‘Abd al-Kays al-KurashF al- 
Fihri (d. 63/683), one of the most prominent 
Arab commanders of the Islamic conquests 
period, above all in North Africa, where he was 
responsible for the foundation of al-Kayrawan [q.vi\. 

He was born towards the end of the Prophet’s life, 
hence was accounted a Companion, and was through 
his mother a nephew of ‘Amr b. al-‘As [q.v.\ t the 
conqueror of Egypt, who shortly before his death in 
43/663 was to give him command over the lands to 
the west of Egypt. It seems that ‘Ukba had already 


played a role in ‘Amr’s first raid towards North Africa 
in 21/642, when ‘Amr reached as far as Barka [q.v.\, 
and his aide ‘Ukba penetrated into Fezzan [see faz- 
zan] and as far as its town of ZawFla [q.v.], though 
this last was not yet the important link in the trade 
across the Sahara to the Bilad al-Sudan [q.v.\ which 
it subsequently became. The result of these opera¬ 
tions seems certainly to have left Barka in Arab hands. 
How long ‘Ukba remained in ZawFla is unclear, but 
by some date between 25-7/646-8 he took part in 
‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. AbF Sarh’s [< q.v .] campaign 
against the Byzantine exarch Gregorius (see al-Bala- 
dhurF, Futuh, 224-5; al-BakrF, ed. and tr. de Slane, 
Description de lAfrique septentrionale, 10; V. Christides, 
The conquest of Libya by the Arabs and the thrust of Islam 
into the Berber land , forthcoming). 

It should, however, be noted in regard to this cam¬ 
paign and to ‘Ukba’s subsequent ones that much of 
what the historians have preserved concerning ‘Ukba’s 
career in North Africa comes from later traditions of 
eastern origin, e.g. preserved in the Egyptian authors 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and al-Nuwayri and in Ibn al- 
AtjiFr. The only authority from a North African tra¬ 
dition seems to be ‘Ubayd Allah b. Salih b. ‘Abd 
al-HalFm and his father Abu ‘AlF Salih (flor. ca. 700/ 
1300), preserved in the later Moroccan historian Ibn 
al-TdharF’s Bayan al-mughrib (in the fuller text ed. G.S. 
Colin and E. Levi-Provencal, i, Leiden 1948; see Levi- 
Provengal, Un nouveau recit de la conquete de VAfrique du 
| Nord par les Arabes , in Arabica , i [1954], 17-43). The 
i accounts of ‘Ukba’s expedition to the Fezzan are 
j undoubtedly tinted with mythological elements, such 
[ as the comparison of his epic journey through the 
l scorching Sahara with the journeyings of Alexander 
j the Great. On the tendentiousness of these later tra¬ 
ditions, see W. Mar^ais, Le passe de lAlgerie musulmane , 
in Histoire et historiens de lAlgerie , Paris 1931, 150. 

‘Ukba appeared again in an expedition against the 
tribes south of Tripoli which some of the sources 
place in 42/662-3 or 46/666-7, when it seems that 
Arab links with ZawFla and Fezzan were reinforced. 
In this last region, he captured the capital of the 
Garamantes, Djarma (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh M'isr, 
ed. C.C. Torrey, New Haven 1922, 194) and several 
other fortresses, whose existence seems to be con¬ 
firmed by archaeological and epigraphic evidence 
(C.M. Daniels, The Garamantes of Fezzan , in F.F. 
Gadallah (ed.), Libya in histoiy , Benghazi 1971, 261-81; 
idem, Excavations and fieldwork amongst the Garamantes , 
in Libyan Studies, xx [1989], 45-62). According to Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam and others, ‘LIkba proceeded beyond 
Libya to the land of the blacks and conquered Kawar 
[q.v.], halfway between Fezzan and Lake Chad; pos¬ 
sibly he was aided by the inhabitants of Fezzan, said 
by Ibn SaTd to be in constant feud with the black 
peoples of Kawar (see on the importance of Kawar 
in mediaeval times, K.S. Vikor, The oasis of salt, Bergen 
1979, and on this expedition, Ph. Lefrang, Vexpedition 
d”Uqba ibn Ndfi c a Kawar (46 H./666 J ■-€.), in Bull. 
Archeologique du Comite des Travaux historiques et scientifiques, 
N.S., xix/B [1985], 412). 

The expedition of 50/670 took ‘Ukba into IfrFkiya, 
where he conquered Ghadamis (Ghadames), Kafsa 
(Gafsa) and KastFliya [q.vvi\. Byzantine sources, with¬ 
out mentioning the Arab leader by name, state that, 
about this time, in the reign of Constantine Pogonatus 
IV (d. 668), the Arabs invaded Africa and took 80,000 
captives (Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 352). For this ex¬ 
pedition, ‘Ukba had a force of 10,000 cavalry, which 
was gradually increased as the local Berbers acceded 
to Islam. It was at this time, according to the accepted 
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dating for its foundation, that £ Ukba decided to estab¬ 
lish a military encampment, on the lines of the arnsar 
of the East [see misr. b.] at al-Kayrawan on an ele¬ 
vated plateau in the Kastfliya region, in the Byzantine 
province of Byzacene, rejecting the one previously 
built by the governor of Egypt Mu‘awiya b. Hudaydj 
on the nearby al-Karn mountain [see al-kayrawan, 
at Vol. IV, 826a; and note that there is at least one 
plausible Arab tradition for an earlier foundation date]. 
This inland site gave him a secure base for military 
expansion and missionary work amongst the Berbers, 
since the Byzantines still had control of the seas around 
Ifnkiya, and he now stationed himself in his new cap¬ 
ital for the remaining years of his governorship. 

£ Ukba was not, however, to enjoy the fruits of this 
process, for he was dismissed from Ifnkiya by the 
Umayyad caliph Mu'awiya I in 53/673. TJkba may 
have been dismissed because the caliph wished to link 
Egypt and Ifnkiya closely for the naval war against 
the Byzantines (as suggested by A.D. Taha, The Muslim 
conquest and settlement of North Africa and Spain , London 
and New York 1989, 62 ff.), but more probably 
because of Mu'awiya’s fear of c Ukba’s growing power 
and the possibility of the latter’s pretensions to inde¬ 
pendent authority in the rich province of North Africa. 
Ifnkiya remained a dependency of Egypt, and the gov¬ 
ernor there, Maslama b. Makhlad al-Ansari, replaced 
him by one of his own freedmen, Abu ’1-Muhadjir 
Dinar, who imprisoned TJkba and then undertook 
raids into what later became Algeria, penetrating as 
far as Tlemcen, according to Ibn Khaldun, and skil¬ 
fully seeking a rapprochement with the Berbers in the 
struggle against the Afarika , the Romanised Africans 
and incomers from other parts of the Byzantine empire 
who made up the population of the Greek-held coastal 
cities; thus after defeating the Berber leader of the 
Awraba, Kusayla or KasFla [?.?.], Abu ’1-Muhadjir ac¬ 
cepted his conversion to Islam and incorporated his 
Baranis followers into his own forces. On Mu'awiya’s 
death in 60/680, the new caliph YazFd I restored 
"Ukba to the governorship of Ifnkiya. ‘Ukba now 
turned the tables, and put Abu ’1-Muhadjir and 
Kusayla in fetters and carried them round with him. 

He then embarked, in 61/681, on a much larger- 
scale expedition than before which was to take him 
to the shores of the Atlantic. This expedition is not 
mentioned in the Byzantine sources, and R. Brunschwig 
was doubtful whether c Ukba actually got any farther 
than what is now central Algeria [Ibn AbdaUVakam el 
la conquete de VAfnque du Nord par les Arabes: etude cri¬ 
tique , in AIEO Alger , vi [1942-7], 138); but the text 
published by Levi-Pro venial (Un nouveau recit , with tr. 
of the passage in question in Appx. 1, pp. 35-42, and 
map of c Ukba’s campaigns during his second gover¬ 
norship at p. 28) seems nevertheless to confirm it. 
Accepting this latter view, the stages of ‘Ukba’s cam¬ 
paign can be traced in the narrative of Ibn al- c Idharh 
Ibn Khaldun and other Arabic texts, though in some 
sources much tinted with folkloristic elements (see H.T. 
Norris, Saharan myth and saga , Oxford 1972, 150 ff.). 
Preceded by an advance guard under Zuhayr b. Kays 
al-BalawI, 'Ukba’s army advanced from al-Kayrawan 
into the central Maghrib, defeating Berber and Byzan¬ 
tine elements at the Zab and at Tahart [q.v] and 
exacting tribute from them, and reached Tangiers [see 
tandja] , which a local Ghumara leader, Uyan (? Julianus) 
surrendered to him. The latter is said to have dis¬ 
suaded £ Ukba from crossing into the Iberian penin¬ 
sula. Instead, he turned southwards into Morocco, 
occupying the Zarhun massif, capturing Volubilis or 
Wallla [q.v.], crossed the middle Atlas and marched 


through the Dra (Dar'a) into the Sus [see al-sus al- 
aksa]. Then he turned towards the Atlantic coast and 
attacked the lands of the Masmuda Berbers in the 
Atlas and Anti-Atlas as far as Tarudant [q.v]. 

This was a brilliant campaign, but £ Ukba had 
achieved nothing towards the permanent subjection of 
these lands, which had to be undertaken later. Kusayla 
escaped and, in concert with the Byzantines, began 
organising Berber resistance. On his return to al- 
Kayrawan, c Ukba reached the central Maghrib, where 
his army became restive from being continuously in 
the field. At Thubunae or Tubna [q.v] on the Zab 
he unwisely divided his army and sent off successive 
units towards al-Kayrawan, when he himself set out 
from Tubna for the Aures or Awras [^.i/.] region. At 
Tahudha or Thabudeos, to the south-east of Biskra, 
his small force of Arabs was overwhelmed by a 
Byzantine-Berber army under Kusayla, and he and 
300 of his followers killed (63/683). His grave, with 
its kubba, and the graves of his companions, are still 
pointed out and visited by devotees at the village 
which bears his name, Srdf c Ukba. 

TJkba had shown himself as a bold and dashing 
commander, but he lacked the ability properly to take 
into account the importance of the local people, the 
Berbers, who played a key role in the Arab-Byzantine 
struggles for North Africa, and it was to be others 
who were to secure North Africa firmly for Islam. It 
must also be admitted that the legendary accretions 
which attached themselves to his person make it dif¬ 
ficult to discern the historical c Ukba. 

Bibliography. The Arabic sources are detailed 
in E. Levi-Proven^al’s Ef art. c Okba b. Nafi c . For 
more studies, see Ch.A. Julien, Histoire de VAJnque 
du Nord , Paris 1931, 319 IT., Eng. tr. ed. R. Letour- 
neau, History of North Africa from the Arab conquest to 
1830, London 1970, 20-1; E.F. Gautier, Le passe de 
VAjrique du Nord: les siecles obscurs, Paris 1937, 269- 
70; G. Mar^ais, La Berberie musulmane et VOrient au 
Mqyen Age, Paris 1946, 22, 31-2; idem, Sidi e Uqba , 
Abu VMuhajir et Kusaila , in CT, i (1953), 11-17; Jamil 
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1971, 40-2. See also the bibls. to al-kahina; al- 
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al- c UKBARI, < Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, Abu ’1- 
Baka’, Muhibb al-Dln, HanbalF grammarian, 
philologist and fakih of Baghdad (<ca . 538-66/ra. 
1143-1219). 

Life. Bom of parents originally from "Ukbara [q.v], 
on the left bank of the Tigris and to the north of 
Ba gh dad, nothing is known of his background or eth¬ 
nicity. Afflicted by blindness at an early age, he spent 
his life in study in the ‘Abbasid capital and never 
seems to have left it. He studied with several famous 
scholars, such as the grammarian Ibn al-Khashshab 
[</.».], and with experts on fikh and the kiraVat, and 
seems to have served as a mu c fd or repetiteur to the 
great preacher Ibn al-DjawzF (d. 597/1200 [?.p.]). 
These scholars moulded him into a faithful and con¬ 
vinced HanbalF, to the point that he refused elevated 
posts offered to him by the rival Shaft £ Ts on condi¬ 
tion that he adhered to their school. He seems to 
have held no office save that of imam and lecturer at 
a small mosque in the Rayhaniyyun quarter. 

His reputation as a grammarian and commentator 
attracted pupils from distant parts, who at times acted 
as a reader for him, a function normally undertaken 
by his wife. Amongst his disciples were e.g. Ibn Abi 
’l-Hadld (d. 655/1256 [<?.y.]), commentator on the 
Nohd} al-baldgha, the biographer al-Mundhin (d. 656/ 
1257), and the historians Ibn al-Nadjdjar (d. 643/1245) 
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and al-Dubaythr (d. 637/1239). He died in Ba gh dad 
on 8 Rabf c II 616/23 June 1219 and was buried in 
the Bab Harb cemetery, where the Imam Ibn Hanbal 
also lay. 

Works. Al-‘Ukban’s reputation as a grammarian, 
philologist and commentator on texts, eclipsed that of 
Hanbali fafdh, logician and specialist on the fara’id 
[q.v.\, and biographers like Ibn Khallikan and al-SafadF 
stress above all his role as a grammarian and expert 
on the ‘ Arabiyya. 

Out of some 60 titles attributed to him, the greater i 
part are opuscula of grammatical teaching (many prob- j 
ably forming parts of larger works) and of philologi- j 
cal glosses on texts: the Kurian, hadlth, ancient poets j 
and poetry like Ru’ba and the Hamasa , STbawayh’s j 
shawahid , the sermons of Ibn Nubata and the makamdt i 
of al-Harlrl. There are also many commentaries on j 
well-know'n works: Ibn al-Sikklt’s [<?.£.] Islah al-mantik ; j 
the A". al-Fasify, probably Tha‘Iab’s [q.vi\ lexicon; the j 
Usui al-nahw of Ibn al-Sarradj [(/.i'.]; the K al-lddh i 
(al-Misbah) of Abu ‘All al-FarisI [q.v .], his Takmila and j 
perhaps his Masa’il Halabiyya ( al-A<jj.wiba ); Ibn al-Djinnfs j 
[< 7 . 0 .] K. al-Luma\ K. al-Muhtasab on the extra-canonical | 
kira'at and Tanbxh on the Hamasa ; and al-Muhassal fi j 
Idah al-Mufassal , on al-Zamakhsharfs [< 7 .^.] famous j 
grammar (although this may actually be by one of 1 
his pupils, the AndalusT c Alam al-Dln al-Lurkt). 

It is not surprising that the only works of his so 
far published are in the fields of philology' and gram¬ 
mar. These comprise: 

1. Imla* md manna bihi al-Rahmdn (or al-Tibyan fi i ( rdb 
al-Kur } dn) y many uncritical eds. since 1859. 

2. £hprh Diwan al-Mutanabbl , first published Calcutta 
1261/1845, then at Bulak and at Cairo 1938 (possi¬ 
bly to be attributed to al- < Ukbarf’s pupil Ibn ‘Idlan 
al-Mawsill, d. 666/1267). 

3. Trab al-hadlth al-nabawt , with traditions classified 
by alphabetical order of the transmitting Companions, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Ilah al-Nabhan, Damascus 1975. 

4. Masa'il khildfiyya ft \l-nahw , Aleppo n.d. (but this 
seems to be only an extract from no. 5 below, accord¬ 
ing to the editor Muh. Husayn al-HulwanT). 

5. al-Tabyln c an madhahib al-nahwiyyxn , on the diver¬ 
gencies between the two schools of Basra and Kufa, 
with a substantial introduction which seems to show 
the author’s adherence to the former school (ed. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-‘Uthaymm, Beirut 1986). 

6 . al-Maspuf al-muHam , an alphabetical order clas¬ 
sification of Ibn al-Sikkrt’s glossary (ed. Yasin Muh. al- 
Sawwas, Damascus 1983, who also announces impend¬ 
ing publication, without any details, of four other works 
by al-‘UkbarI). 

Others of his works comprise short treatises on 
prosody, on the terminology of fikh and the method¬ 
ology of logic; manuals on the division of inheritances 
and their calculation (al-Nahidh, al-Bulgha , al-Istfab fi 
5 l-hisdb , etc.); and on Hanbal! law, notably a commen¬ 
tary on the Hidaya of Abu ’l-Khattab [q.v.]. 

Bibliography : Yakut, Udaba\ ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 
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(Mohammed Yalaoui) 

al-U KH AYDIR, a castle situated in the 
western desert of ‘Irak 50 km/28 miles south¬ 
west of Karbala 5 , and 19 km/11 miles east of ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr. The name is modem, and means “the lit¬ 
tle green one”, referring to a relatively verdant spot 


in the desert, or perhaps to the colour of the build¬ 
ing (Mehdi). 

First visited by Pietro della Valle in 1625, and 
rediscovered in 1908 by Massignon, it was visited 
by Gertrude Bell in 1909 and Musil in 1912, then 
described in plan form by the German architect 
Reuther in 1910. Excavations were conducted by the 
Directorate-General of Antiquities from 1964, and 
since then it has been extensively restored in several 
phases up to 1990. 

The complex is composed of a large pise enclo¬ 
sure adjacent to the Wadi al-Abyad, inside which is 
a rectangular castle, built of rough stone and gypsum 
mortar, with some construction in fired brick. There 
is a rectangular annex of stone and mortar on the 
north side. Before restoration, the building was pre¬ 
served to its original full height, but some vaults and 
arcades had fallen. The castle, measuring 175 by 
163 m, has a fortified outer wall 21 m high with 
half-round towers, and a rectangular inner building 
80 by 112 m attached to the north wall. The plan 
of the inner building is composed of a central court¬ 
yard with a closed tunnel-vaulted hall and an uvan 
placed symmetrically opposite to one another. Sur¬ 
rounding the central elements are a mosque, bath and 
residential units composed of a courtyard with two 
Iwdns. The north side has two further storeys, and 
the central courtyard is ornamented with two regis¬ 
ters of niches with brick decorations on the north side, 
which once continued around the whole, but only 
one register is preserved elsewhere. 

The building shows no sign of reconstruction and 
probably had a brief occupation. Excavations inside 
have revealed pottery from the mid-late 2 nd/ 8 th cen¬ 
tury, and a copper fab of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur, 
dated 157/773-4. Further away, in the outermost 
enclosure, two dirhams of al-Mansur and al-Mahdi were 
found. 

Diverse opinions have been suggested for the date, 
ranging between the Sasanid period and the 4th/10th 
century (Musil, Arabia Deserta , 366). However, the 
archaeological evidence concords with the architec¬ 
tural parallels of the plan, which is close to those of 
two late Umayyad buildings in Jordan, Kasr Mshatta 
[q.v.] and the palace in the ‘Amman Citadel. Creswell 
thought that it was the residence of the ‘Abbasid ‘Isa 
b. Musa, governor of al-Kufa, who retired to his estate 
in 159/775-6 after his deposition from the succession 
by al-Mahdr (al-Tabarf, iii, 467). While the location 
of ‘Isa’s estate does not correspond with that of al- 
Ukhaydir (Yakut, s.v. Ruhba), Caskel and al-‘Ali have 
proposed an identification with Kasr Banf Mukatil, 
which the sources locate in the vicinity of ‘Ayn al- 
Tamr. Kasr Mukatil having a pre-Islamic origin (al- 
Tabari, i, 2350), Mehdi suggested that a more likely 
founder may have been ‘Isa b. ‘All, the uncle of al- 
Mansur, who demolished Kasr Mukatil and then rebuilt 
it (Yakut, s.v. Kasr Mukatil). Finster and Schmidt 
have excavated an Umayyad castle with a pillared 
Twan 3 km/2 miles to the north at Tulul al-Ukhavdir. 
While such a distance is compatible with a replace¬ 
ment building, excavation has not yet confirmed 
Sasanid occupation at Tulul al-Ukhavdir. 
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al-Ukhaidir , Director-General of Antiquities, Baghdad 
1969; B. Finster and J. Schmidt, Sasanidische und 
fmhislamische Ruinen im Iraq , Baghdader Mitteilungen 
8, 1976. (A. Northedge) 

al-U KH AYDIR, Banu, an ‘Alid dynasty ruling 
in al-Yamama, i.e. in Eastern Arabia, from 253/867 
until at least the middle of the 5th/11th century'. 

The founder was Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ukhavdir 
b. Ibrahim b. Musa al-Djawn b. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Hasan b. al-Hasan b. c AlT b. Abl Talib, born in 210/ 
825-6. His brother IsmaTl led a rebellion in the Hidjaz 
and took possession of Mecca in 251/865. He died 
in RabT c I 252/March-April 866 of smallpox and was 
succeeded by Mubammad. The latter was defeated 
by an army under Abu ’I-Sadj al-Ushrusani sent by 
the caliph al-Mu c tazz and fled to al-Yamama. He estab¬ 
lished himself as an independent amir in the fortress 
and town of al-Khidrima which became the seat of 
the dynasty. Few details are known about the nature 
of their reign and the dates of individual amirs. The 
rule of the Banu ’l-Ukhaydir has been seen as respon¬ 
sible for the exodus of a large part of the local inhab¬ 
itants, especially the Banu Hanlfa, from al-Yamama. 
According to Ibn Hawkal (53, tr. 51), the oppressive 
rule of Muhammad b. Yusuf caused thousands of the 
populace of al-Yamama to emigrate to Upper Egypt. 
The reliability of this report is doubtful, however, 
since Ibn Hawkal describes the emigration as taking i 
place already in 238/852-3 during the caliphate of 
al-Mutawakkil, long before the arrival of Muhammad 
b. Yusuf in al-Yamama. In 310/922-3 the inhabitants 
of Kur’an in al-Yamama left their town for Basra, 
partly because of the harsh taxation of their land by 
mukasama [</.y.] (Yakut, iv, 50-1). 

The first amir was succeeded by his son Yusuf b. 
Muhammad and then by his grandson IsmaTl b. 
Yusuf. The latter’s relations with the Karmatls of al- 
Bahrayn seem to have been good at first. He par¬ 
ticipated in the Karmatl capture of Kufa in 313/925 
and was left by the Karmatl leader Abu Tahir in 
charge of the town (al-Mas^dl, Tanbih , 381). In 316/ 
928, however, IsmaTl was killed, together with his 
uncle Muhammad and three of his brothers, in a bat¬ 
tle with the Karmatls. Isma'll w'as succeeded as amir 
by his brother al-Hasan who continued to rule, perhaps 
under a protectorate of the Karmatls, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Ahmad. Thereafter the succession 
is uncertain. The later amirs were descendants of Abu 
’l-Mukallid DjaTar b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan, but some 
of them were murdered by rivals within the ruling 
family. When Nasir-i Khusraw visited al-Yamama in 
443/1051, the Banu ’l-Ukhaydir, with 300-400 horse¬ 
men at their disposal, were still firmly in control of 
the country. He describes them as Zaydl Shi c !s who 
used the ShlT form of the call to prayer. However, 
there does not seem to have been a tradition of reli¬ 
gious learning in al-Yamama, and Zaydls elsewhere 
took little notice of them. Thereafter, the rule of the 
Banu ’l-Ukhaydir declined, and the Banu Kilab at an 
unknown date took control of al-Yamama. Descendants 
of al-Ukhavdir, known as Banu Yusuf, formed a local 
tribe which is mentioned still at the turn of the 8 th/ 
14th century as consisting of about 1,000 horsemen 
in alliance with the tribes of ‘Amir and c Ayid. They 
still maintained their nobility, not admitting outsiders 
into their ranks, but had no knowledge of their exact 
lineages. 
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(W. Madelung) 

UKIYANUS [see al-bahr al-muhIt]. 

UKLIDIS, the Arabic form for the name of 
the Greek scholar Euclid. 

Euclid probably lived around 300 B.C. in Alexan¬ 
dria. His works, genuine or spurious, encompass the 
four ancient mathematical sciences (geometry, arith¬ 
metic, astronomy, music—the authorship of the known 
works on music is disputed in modern literature) and 
some of their branches (optics, catoptrics, mechan¬ 
ics—the authorship of the works belonging to the lat¬ 
ter two is likewise now disputed): the Elements , the Data, 
On divisions [offigures), the Porisms , the Conics, the Surface 
loci , the (Book of) Fallacies, the Phaenomena , the Optica, 
the Catoptrica, the Elements of music , the Sectio canonis , 
the Book on the heavy and the light, the Book on the bal¬ 
ance, and the Book on the weights according to the circle of 
the limits. 

At least 9 of these texts [Elements, Data, On divisions, 
Porisms, Phaenomena, Optica, Sectio canonis, Book on the 
heavy and the light, Book on the balance ) have been trans¬ 
lated into Arabic. Titles of three more works unknown 
in Greek are attributed to Euclid in Arabic sources 
(Ibn al-Nadfm). In several cases, more than one Arabic 
translation was produced. Al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf b. 
Matar [< 7 .^.] is said to have translated the Elements first 
for Harun al-Rashld’s vizier Yahya b. Khalid [see al- 
baramika]. Under the reign of al-Ma’mun, he pro¬ 
duced a second version. Mediaeval and modern authors 
differ as to whether this second version is a new trans¬ 
lation, whether al-Hadjdjadj indeed was its author or 
whether he used Greek or Syriac manuscripts (Furlani, 
Sezgin, Brentjes). Ishak b. Hunayn [<?.y.] made a new 
translation of the Elements , presumably during the last 
third of the 3rd/9th century. The relations between 
his translation and al-Hadjdjadj’s versions is also 
debated because of three issues: (1) Does the pre¬ 
served Arabic fragment of a commentary on the 
Elements composed by Abu 4-Fadl al-Nayrlz! [q.v(\ 
embody the second version of al-Hadjdjadj? (2) How 
does al-Hadjdjadj’s style differ from that of Ishak? 
and (3) What text is contained in the preserved Arabic 
manuscripts of the Elements and the Arabic-Latin ver¬ 
sions produced in the 12th century by Adelard of 
Bath, Hermann of Carinthia, and Gerard of Cremona 
(Brentjes, Busard, Codex Leidensis 399.1, De Young, 
Engroff, Klamroth, Kunitzsch, Lorch)? 

That Ishak’s translation was revised by Thabit b. 
Kurra [</.&.] enhances the complexity and interpreta¬ 
tive difficulty of the textual history of the mediaeval 
Elements. The text as transmitted in al-NayrlzI’s com¬ 
mentary is now regarded as al-NayrlzI’s own work 
based on both Arabic traditions. Although most of 
the Arabic manuscripts are ascribed to the Ishak/ 
Thabit tradition, some of the books actually come 
from the Hadjdjadj tradition. Similarly, the Arabic- 
Latin versions either derive from such Arabic com¬ 
pilations of the two traditions (Adelard of Bath and 
Gerard of Cremona) or from later Arabic recensions 
(Hermann of Carinthia). According to Ibn al-Nadlm 
[q.vk\> there was another, at least partial Arabic trans- 
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lation of the Elements made by Abu ‘Uthman al- 
Dimashkf (3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries). No traces of it 
are known. Some theorems of Book X were trans¬ 
lated from additional Greek sources by NazTf b. Yumn 
(d. ca. 380/990) (Woepcke, Matvievskaya). 

Another major unsolved issue is the relation between 
the Greek transmission of the Elements and the Arabic 
versions, in particular whether the latter preserve mate¬ 
rial older than the preserved Greek manuscripts (Hei¬ 
berg, Klamroth, Knorr, Matvievskaya, Thaer). Books 
XIV and XV of the Elements were added by later 
Greek scholars. Their Arabic translation is ascribed 
to Kusta b. Luka [q.v.]. However, al-Hadjdjadj may 
also have translated these two books. 

The Data were translated by Ishak b. Hunayn and 
revised by Thabit. Like the Phaenomena and the Optica, 
they were considered to belong to the so-called muta- 
wassitat (the “middle books”) to be studied after the 
Elements and before Ptolemy’s [see batlamyus] Almagest 
[see al-madjistT]. They form part of Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusfs [q.v] influential edition of the mutawassitat com¬ 
pleted in 651/1253. No modern edition exists of the 
extant manuscripts. According to I bn al-Nadim, Thabit 
b. Kurra also revised On divisions and according to 
modern scholarship perhaps even the Book on the heavy 
and the light. The translators of these texts are un¬ 
known. Extracts of On divisions are preserved in a 
10th-century treatise composed by Ahmad b. Muham¬ 
mad b. c Abd al-Djalil al-Sidjzi (Jl. ca. 360/970) 
(Hogendijk 1993). 

The Optica [see c ilm al-manazir] was translated by 
Hiliya b. Sardjun, a figure whose identity is little known 
beyond possible association with translations of other 
Greek scientific texts (Kheirandish 1991). The extant 
early Arabic texts differ slightly, but enough to sug¬ 
gest a revision or restoration effort at work. Khei¬ 
randish, in her study of the linguistic peculiarities of 
these texts, has argued convincingly that the specific 
choices made in the Arabic translation played an 
important role in the successive transformations of the 
Euclidean visual theory by such scholars as Ya‘kub 
b. Ishak al-Kindf [q.v] or Ibn al-Haytham [^.y.] (Khei¬ 
randish 1996). The translators of the remaining w'orks 
of Euclid are unknown. Material related to Book I of 
the lost Porisms is contained in the Selected problems of 
Thabit’s grandson Ibrahim b. Sinan (d. 335/946) and 
in the Geometrical annotations of al-Sidjzi (Hogendijk 
1987). 

The Elements were the most influential of Euclid’s 
works and represented a highly esteemed epistemic 
model. Not only mathematicians but also religious 
scholars such as al-GhazalT [q.v.\ took its results to 
be certain and true human knowledge. The Mu'tazila 
[q.v] employed theorems and definitions of the Elements 
defending their atomistic model of the created world 
(Dhanani 1996). Other mutakallimun [see kalam] such 
as Fakhr al-Din al-RazI [q.v] rejected atomistic theories 
partly on ground of Euclidean propositions (Baflioni 
1982). The most influential subjects of the Elements 
were the parallels postulate (Book I), the theory of 
the application of surfaces (Books II and VI), the geo¬ 
metrical theory of proportion (Book V), the theorem 
on perfect numbers (Book IX), the geometrical theory 
of quadratic “irrationalities” (Book X), and the theo¬ 
rems on polygons and polyedra (Books IV, XIV, and 
XV). Almost all of the major mathematicians and 
philosophers between the 3rd/9th and the 8th/14th 
centuries either composed recensions of the Elements 
or commentaries on certain books or particular prob¬ 
lems. Biographies of scholars mainly renowned for 
their activities in the religious and legal disciplines as 
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well as wakf documents of Safawid or Mughal madaris 
[see madrasa] demonstrate the inclusion of the Elements 
into Muslim education. 
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59; C. Baffloni, Atomismo e antiatomismo nel pensiero 
islamico . con un’ Appendice di M. Nasti De Vincentis, in 
Istituto Universitario Orientale , Seminario di Studi Asiatici, 
Series minor XVI, Naples 1982; Busard, The first 
Latin translation of Euclid’s *Elements ” commonly ascribed 
to Adelard of Bath, Toronto 1983; idem, The Latin 
translation of the Arabic version of Euclid’s ‘ ‘Elements” 
commonly ascribed to Gerard of Cremona, Leiden 1983; 
P. Kunitzsch, Findings in some texts of Euclid's Elements 
(mediaeval transmission, Arabo-Latin), in Mathemata. 
Festschrift fur Helmuth Gericke, ed. M. Folkerts and 
U. Lindgren, Stuttgart 1985, 115-28; R. Lorch, Some 
remarks on the Arabic-Latin Euclid, in Adelard of Bath. 
An English scientist and Arabist of the early twelfth century, 
ed. C. Burnett, London 1987, 45-54; J.P. Hogendijk, 
On Euclid’s lost Porisms and its Arabic traces, in Bolletino 
di Storia delle Scienze Matematiche, vii (1987), 93-115; 
E. Kheirandish, The medieval Arabic tradition of Euclid’s 
Optika, Harvard Lfniv., Ph.D. diss. 1991; Hogendijk, 
The Arabic version of Euclid’s On division, in Vestigia 
mathematica. Studies in medieval and early modem mathe¬ 
matics in honour of H.L.L. Busard, ed. M. Folkerts 
and J.P. Hogendijk, Amsterdam and Atlanta 1993, 
143-62; A.N. Dhanani, The physical theory of Kalam. 
Atoms, space, and void in Basrian MuHazih cosmology. 
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zum arabischen Euklid in der Uberliefemng von al-Haggag 
b. Yusuf b. Matar (zwischen 786 und 833), in Archive 
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transformation, in Procs. of two conferences on pre-modem 
science held at the Univ. of Oklahoma, ed. F. Jamil 
Ragep and Sally P. Ragep, Leiden 1996, 201-25; 
Busard, Einiges fiber die Handschnjt Leiden 399,1 und 
die arabisch-lateinische Ubersetzung von Gerhard von 
Cremona, in History of mathematics. State of the art, ed. 
J. Dauben et ai, San Diego, etc. 173-205; Khei- 
randish, The Arabic “version” of Euclidean Optics . 
Transformations as linguistic problems in transmission, in 
Tradition, transmission, transformation. Procs. of two con¬ 
ferences on pre-modem science held at the Univ. of Oklahoma, 
227-45; eadem (ed. and tr.), The Arabic version of 
Euclid’s Optics . Kitab Uqlidis ft ikhtilaf al-mandgir, 
Sources in the History of Mathematics and Physical 
Sciences, forthcoming. (Sonja Brentjes) 

al-UKLIDISI, Abu ’l-Hasan [see c ilm al-hisab]. 
UKLISH, the modern Spanish town of 
Ucles in the province of Cuenca, in mediaeval Islamic 
times in the kura of Santaver (Shantabariyya [^.p.]), a 
region settled by Berbers (Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 499- 
500). The Muslim settlement was on a Roman site 
of the pagus oculensis , which gave its name to the town 
and fortress. This last had a strongly-marked military 
and strategic role during its history, seen in the siege 
of 1108 by Muslim armies and the accompanying 
Castilian defeat there and the installation in the 12th 
century of the Military Order of Santiago within its 
fortress. 

The rise of UklTsh was linked with the important 
Berber family of the Dhu ’l-Nunids whose flo¬ 

rescence dates from the second half of the 3rd/9th 
century and who were to become the tod if a of Toledo 
[see tulaytila] of the 5th/11 th century. Al-Fath b. 
Musa b. Dhi ’1-Nun is said to have built UklTsh at 
the end of the 3rd/9th century (al-Himyan, Rawd, 
28, tr. 35, but with an erroneous date), having in¬ 
herited the fortress of UUTsh upon his father’s death 
in 295/908. His brothers received the neighbouring 
fortresses of Huete and Huelamo, thus strengthen¬ 
ing the family’s control of this region, which was an 
outlying one of the armrate and then caliphate of 
Cordova. From his base, al-Fath launched numerous 
attacks on the Toledans. But after his death, internecine 
family divisions allowed ‘Abd al-Rahman III to impose 
direct, central control on UklTsh in 324/936 (Ibn 
Hayyan, Muktabis , 310, tr. 344). Nevertheless, the Banu 
Dh u ’1-Nun retained some power, and this allowed 
them to recover control of UklTsh in 409/1018 and 
to extend their control to Santaver and Toledo in 
the age of the Taifas. 

The Muslim geographers Yakut (Buldan, i, 339, ed. 
Beirut, i, 237) and al-HimyarT describe UUTsh as the 
chef-lieu of the kura of Santaver and as having a cen¬ 
tral nave to its great mosque whieh was a marvel 
(see also al-MakkarT, Najh, i, 99, 140). The town seems 
to have acquired a certain importance during the 9th- 
11th centuries. Yakut in fact gives the names of two 
scholars from there, Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Kasim 
al-UUTshT and Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Ma*ruf al- 
TudjTbT al-UklTshl (d. 550/1155). 

With Alfonso VI of Castile’s capture of Toledo in 
478/1085 and the Almoravid intervention in the 
Iberian peninsula, UklTsh passed into Christian hands 
and became a frontier post and the chief Christian 
fortress south of the Tagus. At the opening of ‘AlT 
b. Yusuf b. Tashufm’s reign, UklTsh was besieged by 
Almoravid troops under the AmTr’s brother, Abu Tahir 
TamTm, governor of Granada (who has left us a let¬ 
ter describing the event, ed. and tr. Huici Miranda, 
Las grandes batallas , 120-33), finally capturing it in 
Ramadan-Shawwal 501/May 1108 after routing a 


Castilian army sent from Toledo (Ibn ‘IdharT, Bayan , 
49-50; Ibn AbT Zari, in Huici Miranda, op. cit., 119- 
20; Ibn al-Kattan, Nagm al-<jjuman, ed. and tr. in ibid., 
118-19). Although this victory was followed by the 
captures of Huete and Ocana, thus threatening the 
capital Toledo, its impact on the Christian-Muslim 
frontier was slight. The Almoravids tried in vain to 
profit from their victory and to seize Toledo. However, 
the Castilian defeat had considerable consequences for 
the Christian kingdoms, since the Infante Sancho’s 
death in battle deprived the crown of Castile of its 
sole male heir. The succession crisis which began in 
1109 and extended to 1126, involving Alfonso Vi’s 
two daughters Urraca and Teresa, favoured the inde¬ 
pendence of the kingdom of Portugal. 

UldTsh remained in the hands of the Almoravids 
until the crumbling of their power in the mid-12th 
century. It then passed for a few years under the 
control of Ibn MardanTsh [q.vi\, the “Rey Lobo” of 
the Christians. Under a treaty of 1157 between him 
and Alfonso VII, he became a dependent of Castile- 
Leon and exchanged UklTsh for Alicun. Now defini¬ 
tively Christian, Ucles continued to be of military and 
strategic importance. In 1174 Alfonso VIII gave the 
town and its fortress to the Military Order of Santiago, 
who had just lost their seat of Caceres to the 
Almohads. The Order made Ucles their main centre 
for Castile, and accorded it a fuero favourable to the 
Muslim population which remained. This Mudejar 
community did not disappear till 1502, when a decree 
expelled from Castile all male Moriscos over 14 years 
old and females over 12, with such conditions attached 
that emigration was virtually impossible; the only pos¬ 
sibility was conversion, hence from this time onwards 
all trace of a Muslim presence w'as lost at Ucles. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. The geographers 
mentioned in the article; Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, v, 
ed. P. Chalmeta et alii , Madrid 1979, tr. M.J. 
Viguera and F. Corriente, Saragossa 1981; Ibn 
Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-arab , ed. Harun, Cairo 
1962; Ibn ‘IdharT, Bayan al-mughrib, iv, ed. I. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1983; MakkarT, Analectes, ed. Dozy, i. 

2. Studies. Levi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus.; 
A. Huici Miranda, Las grandes batallas de la reconquista 
durante las invasionas africanas, Madrid 1956; J.E. 
Slaughter, De nuevo sobre la batalla de Ucles, in Anuario 
de Estudios Medievales, ix (1974-9), 393-404; P. Gui- 
chard, Structures sociales “orientates” et “occidentales” dans 
I’Espagne musulmane, Paris-The Hague 1977; Mercedes 
Garcia-Arenal, Dos documentos sobre los Moros de Ucles 
en 1501, in And., xlii (1977), 167-81; M. Rivera 
Garretas, La encomienda, el priorato y la villa de Ucles 
en la Edad Media (1174-1310), Madrid-Barcelona 
1985; J.A. Almonacid Claveria, La kura de Santaveria: 
estmctura politico-administrativa , in Musulmanos y Cris- 
tianos. La implantacion del feudalismo, Adas V del Congreso 
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E. Manzano Moreno, La frontera de al-Andalus en 
epoca de los Omeyas , Madrid 1991; B.F. Reilly, The 
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UKSHUNUBA, a region of the southwest of 
al-Andalus (the modern Algarve) and also the 
town of Ocsonoba (Faro), its chef-lieu until the 
4th/10th century. The name (with varying orthogra¬ 
phies, e.g. Ukshunya in Ibn Muzayn in the 5th/11th 
century, Akhshanba in Yakut) derives from the ear¬ 
lier Ossonoba. The correspondance in name of region 
and chef-lieu goes back to the Arab administrative 
tradition in which the kura was often known by the 
name of its capital. When the town changed its name 
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in the 5th/11th century to Shantamariyyat al-Gharb, 
Ukshunuba mostly denoted the province. 

From the Arab conquest in 94/713, the Yemeni 
tribe of Yahsub dominated the region until c Abd al- 
Rahman I eliminated them in 157/774, when they 
fell back, together with Arabs from Lakhm and muwal- 
lad converts, on Silves, the most important town of 
the Gharb al-Andalus, and this last became, in the 
course of the 4th/10th century, the capital of the 
region. In other places, muwalladun, such as the Banu 
Bakr b. Zadlafa, masters of Faro at the end of the 1 
3rd/9th century, had an important role. With the pil- j 
grimages to Cape St. Vincent and Faro, Christianity 1 
remained significant. 

The urban pattern became changed in the course 1 
of five and a half centuries’ Muslim domination; cer- ' 
tain Roman sites like Milreu, occupied by the Muslims, 
as funeral inscriptions attest, declined in the ealiphal j 
period. On the other hand, in addition to the growth ; 
of Silves [see shilb], several places on the coast grew j 
into important centres, such as Tavira (Tablra) or j 
Lagos (Halk al-Zawiya) as part of the economic growth, ! 
and others in the interior, like Salir or Paderna, which j 
were defensive sites. Arabic authors describe the region I 
as one of the richest in al-Andalus. See further shan- j 

TAMARIYYAT AL-GHARB. 

Bibliography : The fundamental work remains ! 
that of J.G. Domingues, Ossonoba na epoca arabe, in ; 
Anais do Municipio de Faro , Faro 1972, with the | 
sources on Ukshunuba gathered together. See also j 
Ch. Picard, Lessor des localites de lAlgarve a Vepoque | 
musulmane (. XT-X1IV siecle), in Cahiers d’Histoire, xxxvii | 
(1992), 3-21; B. Pavon Maldonado, Ciudades y for- j 
talezas lusomusulmanas, Madrid 1993; A. Sidarus i 
and F. Teichner, Ternas romanas no Gharb al-Andalus. \ 
As inscribes arabes de Milreu , in Arqueologia medieval , v j 
(1996), 177-89. See also the Bibl. to shantamariyyat | 
al-charb. (Ch. Picard) 

al- UKSUR, L uxor, the present site of an- j 
cient Thebes, the capital of the New Kingdom on j 
the eastern bank of the Nile in Upper Egypt. 

In the mediaeval Arabic geographical sources we ! 
find side-by-side the following renderings of the name 
of the city: (a) al-Aksur “castles” (in the pluralis paucitatis 
as is explained by Yakut, Mu c (jjam, Beirut, i, 237a); 
the vocalisation with fatha is explicitly stated by Abu j 
’l-Fida*, Takwim, 110. (b) al-Uksur, the colloquial equiv- | 
alent to al-Aksur with damma , as given by al- j 
KalkashandT, Subh, iii, 380, only a few decades after ! 
Abu ’1-Fida\ (c) The dual of this plural form, al- j 
Aksurayn/al-Uksurayn (e.g. two Christian sources: Abu j 
Salih al-Armanf, Ta'rikh , 132 11. 9-12, Eng. tr. 284, j 
and the Synaxary , as given in Maspero-Wiet, Materiaux j 
pour servir a la geographic de VEgypte , Cairo 1919, 23; ; 
Ibn Mammatl, Kawanin , 108; al-Kalkashandi, iii, 380). | 
The dual refers to the “twin fortresses”, the huge tern- ; 
pies ( birba ) of Luxor and Karnak (cf. among others I 
Ramzi, al-Kamus al-dj_ughrafl li ’l-bilad al-misriyya , Cairo ' 
1963, ii/4, 161), i.e. not to modern Luxor on the , 
east and modern Kurna on the west bank of the Nile, j 
as E. Reitemeyer, Beschreibung Agyptens im Mittelalter , \ 
Leipzig 1903, 126, suggested. In only one source so j 
far, Abu IJjaTar al-Idrlsi’s book on the pyramids j 
( Anwar e ulwiyy al-adjram, Beirut 1991, 45 1. 11), the s 
Karnak temple is specified as birba al-Uksur al-bahriyya j 
“the temple of northern Luxor”, suggesting that the j 
Amun temple in Luxor proper must have been known ! 
conversely as birba al-Uksur al-kibliyya in al-Idrisfs time, | 
the 7th/13th century. In this context, it is deeply to ; 
be regretted that al-ldnsl’s two tracts devoted specifi- I 
cally to the monuments of Pharaonic Egypt ( al-Djawhara \ 


al-yatima fi ( adj_dAb Misr al-kadima) and to the history of 
Upper Egypt (. Matla c al-talV al-sa c id fi akhbdr al-Sa c id) 
are no longer extant. 

Al-Uksur/Aksur, which is listed as a toponym by 
numerous authors (e.g. Ibn al-Fakih, Buldan, 73 1. 12; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, al-Masalik wa-’l-mamalik , 247 1. 7; 
al-Udfuwwf, al-TalV al-sa c id, 16; al-Makrizf, Khitat . 
Bulak, i, 203) was the centre of a subdistrict in Islamic 
times. Ibn Khurradadhbih of the 3rd/9th century' (81 
11. 7-8) and al-Kalkashandi of the 9th/15th century 
(Subh, iii, 379 1. 15) both speak of the joint kura of 
Kift wa ’l-Uksur; the latter author (w'ho counts it as 
the seventeenth among the Eygptian provinces), how¬ 
ever, when citing al-Kuda 1 !, is surprised about this 
combination because one of the two cities, Kift, lies 
north, the other, al-Uksur, south of Kus which forms 
a kura of its own. Otherwise we find al-Uksur classi¬ 
fied as subordinate to Kus, the capital of the Egyptian 
far south (e.g. Ibn Mammatl, Kawanln , 108). Other 
authors speak of an independent kura in Luxor (Yakut, 
Mu c dgam, i, 237a); al-YVatwat, e.g., speaks of four 
(unnamed) villages as constituting the kurat al-Uksur 
(Manahidp alfikar, facs. ed., Frankfurt 1410/1990, i, 
369 11. 16 fT.). The mediaeval town is described as 
having been founded next to the ruinous site of 
Pharaonic times (al-Kalkashandi iii, 380); al-Ya c kubi 
(Buldan , 333 1. 18) strangely even goes so far as to 
identify the kharab of ancient Luxor with the site of 
modern Kus. Ibn Dukmak, who provides us with one 
of the most substantial entries on al-Uksur (Inlisdr, v, 
30-1), as well as Ibn al-DjUan (Tuhfa, 192, Fr. tr. 
S. de Sacy, Relation de VEgypte par Abd-allatif medecin 
arabe de Bagdad , Paris 1810, 702), present the town as 
consisting of the “two aksur' n and of the Nile islands 
belonging to them (al-Aksurdn' wa-r^azdAruhuma). 

The latter two authors are also important because 
they inform us on the juridical and economic status 
of al-Uksur in Mamluk times, presenting the size and 
quality of its arable land, its tax-yield ( c ibra), as well 
as the names and military status of its mukta c s in the 
three years 777/1376 (a certain Kutluktamur Djarkas. 
tentatively identified by J.CI. Garcin, Un centre musul- 
man de la Haute-Egypte medievale: Qus, Cairo 1976, 239 
n. 1, with Kutluk Tamur al- c Ala 3 T al-Tawfl), 798-801/ 
1396-9 (Arghun min Kushbugha) and (approximately) 
885/1480 (Timraz al-Shamsf, identified by H. Halm, 
Agypten nach den mamlukischen Lehensregistem , Wiesbaden 
1979, i, 77). Al-Uksur was known for its agricultural 
produce, not the least its huge grapes (Ibn Dukmak, 
Intisdr , v, 31), but especially for its pottery which was 
exported far afield (cf. Abu ’l-Fida’, Takwim , 111); 
Abu ’l-Fida’s contemporary of the early 8th/14th cen¬ 
tury, al-Dimashkl, qualifies it, however, as far infe¬ 
rior, both in its manufacturing and in its clay, to the 
refined pottery of Hims (Nukhbat al-dahr , 233 1. 10). 

The age-old Pharaonic remains of Luxor and Kar¬ 
nak captivated the curiosity also of many of the medi¬ 
aeval Arab travellers, even though the predominance 
of the temple of Ikhmim further north (on the much 
frequented pilgrim route from Cairo to the Red Sea 
harbour of c Aydhab) among the pagan sites of Upper 
Egypt in their writings remains remarkable. In only 
one text so far full homage is paid to Luxor’s old 
glory as the seat of the Pharaohs. This is al-Tudjlbi 
al-Sabti’s late 7th/13th century travelogue (Mustafad 
al-rihla wa Tightirab , ed. c Abd al-HafTz Mansur, Libya 
and Tunis n.d., 171 11. 5-13, German tr. U. Haar- 
mann, Krokodile aus Holz und Krokodile aus Marmor. Alta- 
gyptisches in einem marokkanischen Pilgerbericht des vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, in Meilenstein. Festgabe fur Herbert Donner 
[Agypten und Altes Testament, vol. 30], Wiesbaden 
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1995, 70, a tradition presented interestingly enough in j 
the context of the description of the temple of Ikhmlm). j 
According to this author, who cites one of his masters | 
without giving his name, a certain King Uk(k)/Ak(k), ( 
who erected the temples of Egypt as repositories for 
all kinds of treasures, must have resided in Luxor, a 
city whose original name is said to have been Sur 
which was then amplified—in a nominal composition 
familiar from the a c a^im, i.e. Indo-European lan¬ 
guages—by the king’s own name Uk(k)/Ak(k) into the 
present U/Aksur. 

The most detailed report of Karnak is presented 
by Abu Dj aTar al-ldrlsl (d. 649/1251), who visited, 
together with his father, the huge temple of Karnak 
on their way to the west bank of the Nile. Al-ldrlsl 
laments the damage done to the magnificent build¬ 
ing as well as to its reliefs by stupid and irresponsi¬ 
ble contemporaries (Anwar, 45 1. 11-47 1. 3, Ger. tr. 
in Haarmann, Luxor und Heliopolis. Ein Aufruf zum Denk- 
malschutz aus dem 13. Jahrhundert n.Chr ., in Mitteilungen 
des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts Abteilung Kairo , xl 
[1984], 153-7). Also Abu Salih al-Armam ( Ta 3 rikJi , 132, 
Eng. tr. 284) must be speaking of Karnak and its 
Sphinx causeway when he mentions “idols standing 
like castles, some of which have the forms of lions 
or rams, and are standing upon their feet in two 
rows, on the right and on the left”. 

In the case of the temple of Luxor, however, the 
interest of mediaeval Muslim observers, from the mid- 
7th/13th century' onwards, is concentrated not so much 
on the vestiges of the Pharaonic past—al-Kalkashandl 
iii, 324 11. 11-16 (Ger. tr. Reitemeyer, 125) men¬ 
tions “a huge idol of black, firm and smooth stone”— 
but rather on the tomb of Sldl Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj 
Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Kurashl al-Uksurl (d. 642/ 
1244, cf. al-UdfuwwI, al-Tali c al-sa c ld , 722-4, vita no. 
574; Garcin, 165-7) which was built into the ruins of 
this temple. Sldl Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj, who had begun 
his career as a state functionary' (musharif al-dlwan), 
was a disciple of Shaykh c Abd al-Rahim al-Kina’I al- 
Maghribi (d. 592/1195, cf. al-UdfuwwI, 297-303 no. 
230) who had come to Egypt from Sabta or Ceuta 
in the far west and had actively promoted the return 
of Upper Egypt to Sunni orthodoxy after the Fatimid 
interlude. Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj acquired so much fame 
in the region for his miraculous and saintly deeds 
that soon a popular cult sprang up around his per¬ 
sonality which aroused the deep scepticism of a judi¬ 
cious later chronicler such as al-UdfuwwI (d. 748/ 
1347-8; see his al-TalL al-sa'ld, 724 11. 6 If.). People 
flocked to Luxor from all directions and went so far 
as to claim Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj’s ascent into heaven in 
the night of mid-Sha c ban, until in the end “the popu¬ 
lar magician had replaced the restorer of the Sunni 
city” in the consciousness of the contemporaries 
(G. Legrain, Louxor sans les Pharaons , Brussels 1914, 47- 
91, quoted by Garcin, 562). Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj’s son 
Ahmad (d. 685/1286-7, cf. al-UdfuwwI, 154, vita 
no. 81; Garcin, 312) erected the tomb for his father 
right within the Pharaonic temple. The small mau¬ 
soleum in which both father and son are interred has 
remained an important Muslim local sanctuary' in a 
region still largely dominated by Coptic Christianity. 
Other sons left the region for Cairo (al-SakhawI, Tuhfat 
al-ahbab , Cairo 1356/1937, 359). The processions 
performed annually on the occasion of Sldl Abu 
l-Hadjdjadj’s c id in Luxor have been seen as vestiges 
or reminiscences of Old Egyptian rituals. 

Luxor had a madrasa of its own, of which we have 
no further information (see, however, Ibn Dukmak, 
31; Garcin, 304). Al-UdfuwwI mentions a total of ten 


j learned Uksurls of the 6th/12th to 8th/14th centuries 
! in his biographical dictionary of prominent Sa c ldls, 

| some of whom migrated to Cairo. One of them, Mu- 
j hammad b. Muslim al-Uksurl (no. 480, cf. 632), also 
served as judge of remote ‘Aydhab; “although he knew 
very' little, he was still deemed competent enough to 
serve the people in this region”. Ibn Battuta twice 
came through Luxor, where he not only visited the 
tomb of Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj al-Uksurl ( Rihla , Beirut 
1400/1980, 52 1. 15, and 282 1. 16), but also a zawiya 
devoted to him; it may refer to a different building 
in the vicinity of the tomb. 

The famous archeological sites on the west bank 
of the Nile are not covered by Muslim geographers, 
with the notable exception of the two colossuses of 
Memnon, rendered in Arabic as Shama wa-Tama. On 
them see al-'Umarl, Masalik , i, 239 1. 11; Ibn Dukmak, 
Intisar , v, 31, Ger. tr. Reitemeyer, Beschreibung, 126; 
see also Wiet, L’Egypte de Murtadi , introd., 112-13. Spe¬ 
cial attention should be given to al-Dimashkl, JVukhba, 
233 1. 2, because he speaks of the “temple [ birba ] of 
Shama wa-Tama”, perhaps referring to the Ramesseum 
or possibly to the temple of al-Dayr al-Bahrl. 

Bibliography. Given in the text. 

(U. Haarmann) 

UKSUSA (a.), a term of modern Arabic lit¬ 
erary criticism and usage. 

1. Terminology 

Within the still variable context of technical terms 
used to identify fictional genres in the Arab world— 
a natural consequence, one might suggest, of the mul¬ 
tiple sources of its cultural influence, uksusa is one of 
the equivalents of the fictional genre known in English 
as “short story” (the French “conte, histoire”, and the 
German “Erzahlung” and—an apparent translation of 
the English—“Kurzgeschichte”). While the term uksusa 
is favoured by some significant Arab critics and pos¬ 
sesses the virtue of being a single term (as opposed 
to the problematic English “short story'”), it enjoys 
less currency than “ kissa kaslra ”, the Arabic literal 
translation of the English term. While this distinction 
in terms may have originally arisen along the divide 
of French and English influence, such is no longer 
the case. 

2. Early developments 

Of the fictional genres, the short story is the 
youngest. The processes of its development have re¬ 
vealed a genre that is extremely aware of the dimen¬ 
sions of its own artifice and of the immediacy of its 
impact, not only through its intrinsic qualities but also 
as a result of a heavy reliance on the press and spe¬ 
cialised journals as its primary' mode of publication. 
These reasons may help to account for the fact that, 
while developments in Arabic literature during the 19th 
century' show the novel genre as an initial favourite 
within the translation movement (with serialisation as 
a regular mode of circulation, as in the analogous 
phases of the Western tradition), it was the short story' 
that made a more rapid and concentrated use of the 
same opportunities to attract a readership and to 
achieve a genuine maturity. The ability of the short 
story', and particularly its manifestation as a vignette 
devoted to representative characters and situations, 
to probe some of the prominent social issues of the 
day—the status of women being prime among them— 
provided an impetus for a generation of pioneers to 
develop their craft in the early decades of the 20th 
century. 

The structural logic of the short story—with its 
concern for linkage between an immediately attractive 
opening (including title) and the drive towards a clo- 
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sure that, by the nature of the genre, impinges upon 
its structural logic from the outset—clearly breaks away 
from the tradition of earlier narrative types in Arabic, 
many of them modeled on the khabar (anecdote) with 
its insistence on an immediate identification of the 
source of the story. Along with such structural trans¬ 
formations there were also others, not least of which 
was the need for not merely a new kind of language 
but also new attitudes towards levels of language. 
Making use of the lively and expanding press tradi¬ 
tion in Egypt, c Abd Allah NadTm (d. 1896) and Mustafa 
Lutfi al-Manfalutl (d. 1924) \q.w^\ sought to effect 
such changes: Nadlm wrote sarcastic vignettes, with 
dialogue often couched in the colloquial dialect, in 
order to poke fun at current fads, while al-Manfalutl 
developed a more simplified style in order to produce 
highly homiletic and sentimental narratives that painted 
moral dilemmas in shades of black and white, a fea¬ 
ture that has continued to endear his collections, al- 
Jfaiarat (“Essays”, 1910, 1912) and al-Abardt (“Tears”, 
1915) to adolescents. Equally homiletic in tone were 
the stories that Dj ubran Khalil Djubran (d. 1931 [<p.]) 
published after his emigration to the United States. 
In collections like ‘Arab's al-mumfe (1906: Nymphs of the 
valley , 1948) and al-Aruvah al-mutamarrida (1908: Spirits 
rebellious , 1947) he uses an image-laden romantic style 
to create a nostalgic vision of his native Lebanon, a 
world that is shown to be often disrupted by the treat¬ 
ment it accords to women and by the hypocritical 
practices of the Maronite clergy. The stories of MlkhaTl 
Nu'ayma (d. 1989 [^.y.]), Djubran’s colleague in exile 
in America, reflect his readings of the Russian masters 
of the short story' whose works he had read during 
his schooling and show a distinct advance in technique. 
Situations, actions, and the characters who are involved 
in them are now allowed to transmit their own mes¬ 
sage without homiletic intrusions; the resulting tales 
of Lebanon and especially its rural society—later gath¬ 
ered in collections such as Kan ma kan (“Once upon 
a time”, 1937), Akabir (“Notables”, 1956), and Abu 
Batta (“The man with thick calves”, 1959) manage to 
convey a tone that is at turns sardonic and tragic. 

The development of the short story genre in Egypt 
owes a great deal to Muhammad Taymur, who began 
publishing stories in the journal al-Sufur following his 
return from France in 1914. However, his early death 
in 1921 cut short a promising career in both fiction 
and drama, and a group of his contemporaries, includ¬ 
ing his brother, Mahmud (d. 1973), carried on his 
work. The group, which became known as (fama c at al~ 
madrasa al-hadxtha (“The New School Group”), was to 
make major contributions to the development of the 
short story in Arabic. While the many collections of 
Mahmud Taymur may have made him the most re¬ 
nowned of the group, it is in the works of two less 
prolific members that advances in technique are most 
noticeable. Yahya HakkI (d. 1993) used a superbly 
honed stylistic craft to create unforgettable portraits 
that provide genuine insight in the character of Egyp¬ 
tians in both city and provinces. Mahmud Tahir 
Lashln (d. 1954), a yet more self-critical writer, also 
makes use of the placement of a particular societal 
figure into a typical (and carefully drawn) environ¬ 
ment in order to lead his readers to pass comment 
on the processes of change. 

Analogous with these early developments in Leba¬ 
non, Egypt, and the United States, are parallel, if 
asynchronous, ones in other regions of the Arabic¬ 
speaking world where differing patterns in the balance 
of traditional culture and imported trends result in 
varying chronologies of change. Among many names 
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and regions that might be mentioned are Mahmud 
al-Sayyid (d. 1937) and Dhu ’I-Nun Ayyub (d. 1988) 
in Trak, Khalil Baydas (d. 1949) in Palestine, and c AiI 
al-Du c adjr (d. 1949) in Tunisia. While the more roman¬ 
tic spirit that had characterised earlier developments 
continued on its popular path, culminating in the 
immensely successful story collections of the Egyptian 
writer Ihsan c Abd al-Kuddus (d. 1990), a second gen¬ 
eration of writers set about the less tangible but more 
demanding task of improving the genre’s artistry and 
expanding its topical repertoire yet further; among the 
more prominent figures we would cite ‘Abd al-Salam 
al- c UdjaylT (b. 1919) in Syria, Tawfik Yusuf 'Awwad 
(d. 1989) in Lebanon, Muhammad MarzukI in Tunisia 
(d. 1981), and Yusuf al-Sharunf (b. 1924) and Mahmud 
al-Badaw! (d. 1985) in Egypt. Women writers, follow¬ 
ing the example of their own pioneers like Lablba 
Hashim (d. 1947), also contribute to this process of ex¬ 
panding the purview and technique of the genre by 
furnishing it with the vision and voice of the female 
artist: among significant contributors we would mention 
Suhayr al-Kalamawf (b. 1911) in Egypt, Ulfat IdlibI 
(b. 1912) in Syria, Samira c Azzam (d. 1967) in Pales¬ 
tine, and Nadjiyya Thamir (b. 1926) in Tunisia. 

3. Modern trends 

Following the Second World War and the series 
of revolutions that occurred during the 1950s as a 
result of the new international configurations that it 
engendered, creative writers in the Arab world found 
themselves serving as literary outlets for the hopes and 
anxieties of a society confronting new and urgent polit¬ 
ical and social realities. Fiction was clearly a powerful 
tool through which such societal agenda could be dis¬ 
cussed and advocated. The processes of change—the 
miseries of poverty among the poor in both country¬ 
side and city and the continuing migration of popu¬ 
lace from the former to the latter, the emergence of 
a middle class and its aspirations, the challenge presen¬ 
ted by women’s education and employment outside 
the bounds of the home to traditional roles within 
the family, the clash of generations and classes—these 
themes and others have given fiction a major role in 
debates on the essence of modernity and change in 
contemporary Arab societies. The continuing vigour 
of the press tradition and the immense popularity of 
such media as television, film, and video (as venues 
for adaptations), have only served to enhance its im¬ 
mense popularity. Since creative writing is not a full¬ 
time profession in the region (although the more 
famous writers may occupy administrative posts that 
permit generous amounts of time for writing), the pro¬ 
duction of short stories, published initially in the 
plethora of available newspapers and periodicals, is 
considerably more prolific than that of the novel. 

Many of the writers whom we have already men¬ 
tioned have, needless to say, continued to make notable 
contributions to the genre during the latter half of 
the 20th century. However, an illustration of the vivid 
contrast between the more romanticised images of 
poverty and rural life created by some of these pio¬ 
neers and the demands of the post-revolutionary 7 soci¬ 
ety is provided by the prolific output of the Egyptian 
writer, Yusuf Idris (d. 1991), widely recognised in ret¬ 
rospect as one of Arabic’s instinctive geniuses in this 
genre. In a steady stream of collections that were pub¬ 
lished during the 1950s and 1960s beginning with 
Arkhas laydli (“The cheapest nights”, 1954). Idris w ; as 
to bring the Arabic short story to new levels of tech¬ 
nical achievement. Stories such as Na^ra (“A stare”) 
and Marsh al-ghurub (“Sunset march”) provide subtly- 
observed insights into the life of typical urban types: 
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the former that of a little girl carrying a heavy tray- I 
load of food across a street, the latter a juice-seller j 
peddling his wares to passers-by. Alongside these are 
a large group of stories that depict the characters and 
mores of the countryside with which Idris was so 
familiar from his childhood: in the famous tide story 
of the first collection, Arkhas layali, a villager wending 
his way homeward from evening prayers in the mosque 
ploughs a path through waves of children, cursing 
them as he goes, in order to find consolation and 
warmth in the body of his wife when he reaches his 
house. Sketches, scenes, and incidents like these were 
all captured by Idris’s wayward imagination in a style 
that forged new paths in its blend of the cadences of 
both the literary and spoken languages; it is this 
feature of his writing that, while lending his stories 
an almost tactile quality of realism, also earned him 
the opprobrium of upholders of the echt literary lan¬ 
guage such as Taha Husayn (d. 1973 [^.y.]). By the 
1960s the “realities” of the new political order had 
revealed a darker side, and Idris (who had been 
imprisoned for his political beliefs in 1959) was one 
among many writers who expressed an increasing sense 
of alienation in stories of a sinister symbolism. Stories 
such as Lughat al-ay-ay (“Language of screams” and 
al-Aurta (“The aorta”) are disturbing portraits of man¬ 
kind’s callousness and indifference. 

Another master of the short story in Arabic, the 
Syrian writer, Zakariyya’ Tamir (b. 1931), has also 
resorted to symbolism as a means of couching in fic¬ 
tional form his critical view of the society in which 
he has lived (he now resides in England). A favourite 
topic is, once again, the status of women and the func¬ 
tion of traditional sexual mores; Wadj.h al-kamar (“The 
face of the moon”) describes the complexes of a young 
woman raped as a child and brought up by a strict 
father who finds the abrupt transition to passionate 
wife, as societal expectations and her husband demand, 
difficult to achieve; al-Xhaldj. dkhir al-layl (“Snow at 
night’s end”) transfers the perspective to the male side 
of the family as a brother contemplates the murder 
of his errant sister until he recalls memories of their 
childhood together. Alongside these more obviously- 
focused social commentaries, Tamir uses the short-story' 
genre to create anonymous, Kafka-esque worlds in 
which oppression, alienation, and illogicality appear 
to be the only organising principles. ^u c (“Hunger”) 
is a nightmarish vision of a man on a quest initially 
for food and then for a doctor, neither of which he 
appears to find. Rad}ul ghadib (“An angry man”) and 
al-Bdb al-kadim (“The old gate”) both involve seem¬ 
ingly ordinary people in confrontations with forces of 
violence and oppression; both stories end with death 
by gunfire in circumstances of utterly dehumanised 
indifference. Tamir’s disturbingly illogical fictional uni¬ 
verse, depicted in a finely crafted style that is at times 
terse and at others strikingly image-laden, expands from 
its relatively economic modes of expression to become 
an expression of a brilliant, if deeply cynical, voice 
recording the general condition of modern humanity. 

Idris and Tamir merit particular mention because 
of the high quality and size of their output in short 
fictional form. There is, however, a plethora of other 
authors who need to be identified for the ways in 
which they have advanced the technique and purview 
of the genre. (It should be noted in passing that re¬ 
gional variations in chronology that were noted 
above with regard to the earlier period have now level¬ 
led out, to the extent that, at the turn of the 20th 
century, the critic is presented with a wealth of cre¬ 
ativity across the breadth of the Arab World—Nasser’s 


“Ocean to the Gulf”—that, as with other literary' gen¬ 
res, is increasingly difficult to subsume under a single 
rubric.) Among authors who have made major contri¬ 
butions to the development of the genre in their coun¬ 
try or region we would list Fu’ad al-Tikirlr (b. 1927) 
from ‘Irak; Ghassan KanafanT (d. 1972) from Palestine, 
Edwar al-Kharrat (b. 1926), Madjid Tubiya (b. 1938), 
and Yahya al-Tahir c Abd Allah (d. 1981) from Egypt, 
c Izz al-Din al-Madam (b. 1938) from Tunisia, and 
Muhammad Barrada (b. 1938) and Muhammad Shukri 
(b. 1935) from Morocco. 

Women short story writers have also played an 
important role in the development of the short story. 
Building on the work of the pioneers already men¬ 
tioned, a generation of women writers, of whom the 
most prominent were Layla Ba'albakkf (b. 1936), 
Colette KhurT (b. 1936), and Ghada al-Samman 
(b. 1942) set out to break down many of the taboos 
regarding the discussion of gender roles and especially 
sexuality in fictional works. The stories in which they 
explored the tensions evoked by such infractions against 
traditional values earned them not a little notoriety; 
in Ba'albakkrs case, a trial for obscenity was involved. 
However, while the enduring literary value of their 
contributions to the short story genre may be open 
to question, there is no doubt that writers of both 
genders have been the beneficiaries of the newly- 
opened space for the exploration of gender, marriage, 
sex and women’s changing role in society that these 
writers have created. A younger generation of women 
writers has taken up the challenge presented by this 
broadened spectrum with both artistry and insight, 
exploring the complexities of their familial (and some¬ 
times professional) life in voices that vary in tone from 
the humorous and ironic to the angry. In Lebanon 
Emily Nasr Allah (b. 1938) begins her writing career 
by recording in a somewhat romantic vein the lives 
of village families, but the civil war in her home¬ 
land (1975-88) has found her galvanised into more 
pointed depictions of the dark underside of her 
nation’s societal fabric and its disastrous consequences. 
Hanan al-Shaykh (b. 1945) uses her stories to intro¬ 
duce the reader to more intimate aspects of the 
women’s world and its particular configurations; in 
Hammam al-niswan (“Women’s swimming-bath”), for 
example, which explores in charming detail the grand¬ 
mother-granddaughter relationship. The Egyptian 
writer Salwa Bakr (b. ca. 1950) casts an ironic and 
often sardonic eye on the lives and foibles of her fel¬ 
low Egyptians; e An al-ruh allatl surikat tadridjiyy 1 " 1 (“On 
the spirit that was gradually stolen”) is a wonderful 
portrait of a married couple whose life slowly degen¬ 
erates into a routine governed by modern media and 
the norms they establish. One of the most astute users 
of the short story craft in the Arab world today is 
the Kuwayti writer, Layla al-'Uthman (b. 1945), who 
exploits with relish the many potential ambiguities of 
the narrative voice in supplying her readers with situ¬ 
ations in which the anticipated gender roles of nar¬ 
rator and character are challenged (as in, for example, 
Fi y l-layl la’tl al- c uyun (“The eyes come at night”) and 
al-Makhd (“The cafe”)). Each of these writers uses a 
blend of theme and venue to create a unique micro¬ 
cosm through the style and technique of the short 
story. 

A particular structural feature of the later phases 
in the genre’s development has been a move away from 
the more obvious aspects of closure seen in earlier 
periods—typified by the sketch of an unusual person 
who is described in some detail and then shown par¬ 
ticipating in a single event that illustrates the impact 
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of that person’s traits. In place of endings that are 
increasingly seen as artificial, there is a tendency to 
leave matters open-euded. Such is the structural logic 
of many modern short stories that readers find them¬ 
selves invited, indeed often compelled, to return to the 
beginning in order to continue the process of discov¬ 
ery that the story has initiated. It is this realisation, 
for example, that greets the main character (and the 
reader) of Nadjib Mahfiiz’s renowned story tybalawt; 
while the quest that makes up the story has led to a 
change in the character’s understanding of his plight, 
the inevitable consequence is the need to start all over 
again—the beginning is the end, and vice versa. 

Such is the popularity and wide availability of the 
short story genre in the Arab world today that any 
list of prominent contributors would be extremely 
lengthy. What follows is thus a highly selective list of 
writers who have achieved prominence within their 
own national traditions: in 1 Irak, Daisy al-Amir 
(b. 1935), Musa KuraydT (b. 1940), and Muhammad 
Khudavvir (b. 1940); in the Gulf States, Isma'Tl Fahd 
IsmaTl (b. 19??) and Muhammad al-Murr (b. 1955); 
in Lebanon, Yusuf Habasju al-Ashkar (b. 19??) and 
Ilyas Khun (b. 1944?); in Syria, WalTd IkhlasT j 
(b. 1935), Haydar Haydar (b. 1936), and Han! al- 
Rahib (b. 1939); in Palestine, Yusuf Shruru (b. 1940), 
Liyana Badr (b. 1950), and Rasjiad Abu Shawir 
(b. 1942); in Jordan, Ghalib Halasa (d. 1989) and 
Mu’nis al-Razzaz (b. 19??); in Egypt (among a host 
of names), Djamal al-Ghltam (b. 1945), Baha* Tahir 
(b. 1935), I'tidal TJthman (b. 1942), and Ibrahim 
Aslan (b. 1939); in Saudi Arabia, Khayriyya al-Sakkaf, 
Muhammad 'Ulwan (b. 1948), and c Abd Allah Manna' 
(b. 1938); in Tunisia, Hasan Nasr (b. 1937), Mahmud 
BalTd (b. 19??), and 'Arusiyya NalutT (b. 1950); and 
in Morocco, Muhammad Zifzaf (b. 1945), Khanatha 
Bannuna (b. 1943), and Mubarak RabT (b. 1935). 
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77-90. See also kissa. 2. (R.M.A. Allen) 

'UKUBA (a.) a term of Islamic law mean¬ 
ing punishment in all its forms, encompassing 
both discretionary punishments and those designated 
by a text as hadd [q.v]. The root meaning of the word, 
from c akaba , indicates a following or consequential 
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object or action. The word itself took on the mean¬ 
ing of punishment that follows from a crime or pro¬ 
hibition {LA, i, 611-24). Frequently it is confused with 
dfaza 3 which, unlike c ukuba, can be both punishment 
or reward. The rationale behind the Islamic legal the¬ 
ory of punishment seems to oscillate between two con¬ 
trasting schools of thought, with one preferring the 
interests (; masalih ) of the individual and the other that 
of the public. 

From a legislative point of view there can be two 
basic types of ( ukuba: 

(1) Fixed punishments ('ukubat al-hudud). These in¬ 
clude the punishments for fornication (zina 3 ), 100 lashes 
or stoning; slander (kadhf [q.v]), 80 lashes; drinking 
alcohol (shurb al-khamr), 80 lashes; theft (sarika [q.v.]), 
amputation of the hand; highway robbery (hiraba), 
death; apostasy (ridda [q.v. in Suppl.]), death; and pub¬ 
lic disorder ( baghy), death. Retaliation penalties (kisas) 
and blood money punishments (diya [q.v]) may also 
came under this category. The latter encompasses all 
punishments that legislate for partial or total bodily 
harm whether deliberate i^amd), undeliberate [shibh al- 
c amd), or by error (khata 3 ). These punishments are tightly 

i controlled, with a judge not able to replace or reduce 

I the punishments. All he may offer is the choice 
between inflicting kisas and offering diya to the rela¬ 
tives in the case of deliberate actions, and offering 
diya when injury resulted from undeliberate actions. 

The well-publicised case of the two British nurses 
accused of murder in Saudi Arabia in 1997 seems to 
have suffered from this “no judge option” stalemate. 
The case did not progress until after the victim’s 
brother accepted the proffered compensation in lieu 
of the death penalty. This restriction seems to justify 
classifying kisas and diya among the textually-fixed 
punishments. However, some scholars like c Abd al- 
Kadir 'Awda considers them to be different in type 
from that of hudud. The difference in the classifica¬ 
tion of the two punishment may be said to arise from 
the proximity and the personal effect that crimes 
involving bodily harm can impose on individuals. 
Despite this, the classification of punishment remains 
concerned with textual definition and not with crim¬ 
inal psychology, and as a result it appears to fit most 
convincingly among hudud crimes. 

In all the punishments described above, the ten¬ 
dency is to protect society and to ignore completely 
the interests of the individual criminal. On the grounds 
of combating social corruption [shuyu c al-fasad), punish¬ 
ments were made fixed and incapable of alteration, 
even by the ruling political authority. 

(2) The tendency towards the protection of indi¬ 
vidual interest seems to be more apparent in the sec¬ 
ond basic form of c ukuba, which are those punishments 
which are not legislated or specified by a text. These 
include all punishments which are left to the judge’s 
discretion (ta c zir [^.y.]). Any offence or violation of 
individual or public rights, be it by word, action or 
even sign, can be dealt with under ta^ir. This kind 
of c ukuba also governs all acts that might affect the 
social and religious norms of the society. It repre¬ 
sented a practical and effective tool in the hands of 
minor judges and muhtasibs [see hisba]. Ibn Taymiyya 
underlines the informal and casual nature of ta c zir 
when he states that there is no lower limit and it can 
be as simple as not greeting the offender [lark al-saldni). 
This informality seems to have been lost because of an 
inclination among some legal systems that apply Islamic 
law to codify ta c zjir. The sharfa courts in Malaysia are 
an example which illustrate this tendency. Although 
there is no apparent legal bar preventing this, it seems 
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likely that the codification of ta c zir would conflict with 
its spirit as a functional form of Islamic penal law. 
This could lead to ta e zir eventually becoming a rigid 
set of rules and not an actual c ukuba. 

Bibliography : A. c Awda, al-Tashrf al-dfyna'i ft 
Tlslam, Cairo n.d., iv, 609-14, 663, 683; ‘All b. 
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sultaniyya, Beirut n.d., 273-8; W. al-Zuhayll, al-Fikh 
al-Islami wa-adillatuhu, Beirut 1985, iv, 284-9; Ibn 
Taymiyya, al-Siyasa al-shar e iyya ft islah al-raki wa 
’ l-ra'iyya , ed. ‘All al-Maghribl, Kuwait 1986, 152, 
N.R.N. Wajis, The crime of hiraba in Islamic law , 
Ph.D. thesis Caledonian University, Glasgow 1995, 
unpubl.; N. Husain, Discretionary punishment in Islamic 
law, with special reference to the sharta courts in Malaysia , 
Ph.D. thesis, Edinburgh 1997, unpubl., 173. 

(Mawil Y. Izzi Dien) 

al-‘ULA, a town of the Hidjaz in north¬ 
western Arabia, lying in what was the early Islamic 
Wadi ’1-Kura, at the southeastern end of the Harrat 
al- £ Uwayrid and below a hill called Umm Nasir (lat. 
26° 38' N.‘, long. 37° 57’ E., altitude 674 m/2,210 
feet). 

The area is extremely rich archaeologically, and 
clearly flourished in pre-Islamic times as a major centre 
along the caravan route southwards from Syria, with 
ancient Dedan at the base of the Djabal al-Khuravba. 
to the south of what was al-Hidjr ( 4 . 0 .] and is now 
Mada’in Salih some 18 km/12 miles north of al- £ Ula. 
The mediaeval Islamic town of (al-)Kurh was also lo¬ 
cated at al-Mabiyat or al-Mibyat at a similar distance 
to the southeast of al- £ Ula, in the identification of £ Abd 
Allah al-NasIf [see kurh]. Large numbers of Dedanite, 
Lihyanite [see lihyan], Thamudic [^. 0 .], Minaean and 
Nabataean inscriptions have been found in the region. 

The early Islamic al- £ Ula must have been only a 
small place; the Prophet is said to have prayed there 
en route from Medina to Tabuk. Al-Hasan al-Isfahanl 
(4th/10th century) mentions it as al- £ AwalI (Bilad al- 
( Arab, ed. Hamad al-Djasir and Salih ai- < AH, Riyad 
1388/1968,’397). Yakut (j Buldan , ed. Beirut, iv, 144) 
has only a brief and uninformative entry on it, but 
his younger contemporary Ibrahim b. Shudja" al-Hanafi 
more explicitly states that it was a small town with 
a kal c a and its own amir , whilst Ibn Battuta ( Rihla , i, 
260-1, tr. Gibb, i, 162-3) describes it as a flourishing 
place where the pilgrims bound for Medina halt for 
refreshment. The fort was restored by the Ottoman 
governor of Damascus in the 11th/17th century as a 
protection against marauding Bedouin. 

Doughty was there in 1876 (Travels in Arabia Deserta , 
ch. VI), followed by other Western travellers and schol¬ 
ars such as Huber and Euting, up to Jaussen and 
Sauvignac’s survey of the a!- £ Ula and al-Hidjr region 
1907-10. The Hidjaz railway [^.y.] passed near to al- 
£ Ula, with a (long derelict) station. The present-day 
population of al- c Ula (now the administrative centre 
of the distinct) seems to originate from the Hidjaz! 
tribe of Harb. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): A. Musil, The northern Hegaz , New York 
1926, index; Admiralty Handbooks, Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea , London 1946, 233, 522-3, 573; 
H.St.J. Philby, The land of Midian, London 1957, 
index s.v. al- £ Ala; c Abd Allah A. al-NasIf, Al J Uld. 
An historical and archaeological survey with special reference 
to its irrigation ystem, Riyad 1408/1988. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

ULAK (t.), a term applied to the post-Mongol 
state courier system in large parts of western Asia, 
and particularly in the Ottoman empire (for 


the comparable system in the ‘Abbasid caliphate, see 
barid; and for the Mongol institution, yam). This noun 
form ulak stems from Tkish. ula- “to fasten securely, 
tether”, and as a technical term appears e.g. in the 
decrees and documents of the Golden Horde Khans. 
It spread widely, from Ottoman usage to the Balkan 
languages and Greek, and from eastern Turkish usage 
as far as Mongolian and Chinese; see G. Doerfer, 
Turkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 102-7 no. 521. 

The ulak, the official courier service of the Ottoman 
empire, developed in an ad hoc and piecemeal way 
during the first centuries of the empire’s existence, 
having much in common with the comparable insti¬ 
tutions of the Mongol and ‘Abbasid periods. The 
Ottomans, with some reason, believed that their ulak 
system derived from the Mongols (cf. the historical 
excursus of the Ottoman Grand Vizier and reformer 
of the ulak , Lutfi Pasha, Tewarikh-i dl-i c Othman, Istan¬ 
bul 1341, 371-80). Down to the era of Mehemmed II, 
state couriers (also termed ulak) were issued with simply- 
phrased courier orders (bid; ulak hiikmi) empower¬ 
ing them to travel on state business over (specified or 
unspecified) routes, implicitly by commandeering re¬ 
mounts as necessary at places en route. Thereafter, 
the phraseology of these orders becomes greatly dev¬ 
eloped, down to the 12th/18th century (cf. J.H. 
Mordtmann, in MSOS , xxxii/2 [1929], and, in greater 
detail, a still unpublished study by the present author). 
The system was obviously open to considerable abuse, 
particularly of the rddya at the hands of the couriers, 
and reforms of their “shameless tyranny” (nahemwar 
Ziilm ), undertaken m particular by Lutfi Pasha (see 
R. Tschudi (ed.), Das Asafname des Lutfi Pascha, Berlin 
1910, text, 11 ), saw the gradual introduction from the 
middle years of Suleyman’s reign of a network of 
staffed posting-stations ( menzil-khane ) on the major routes 
(m/m yollar) of the empire. The system, as it reached 
maturity, was based on the six major roads ( sagh, 
orta and sol hollar , the “Routes of the Right, Middle 
and Left [Hands]”) which radiated from Istanbul to 
the frontiers of the empire. In Rumeli these were, 
respectively, to the lower Danube and, ultimately, to 
Ozii (Ocakov), the Crimea and Azak (Azov); to Bel¬ 
grade and, ultimately, to Hungary; and to Thessaloniki 
and either the Morea or the Adriatic (see, on the sol 
kol , the important collection of studies in Elizabeth 
Zachariadou (ed.), The Via Egnatia in the Ottoman period 
{1389-1699), Rethymnon 1996). In Anatolia, the three 
hollar , in their final versions, projected east and south 
from Istanbul to Erzurum and the Caucasus; to Diyar 
Bakr and ‘Irak; and to Aleppo, Damascus and Cairo. 
“Branch routes” linked the m/m yollar with administra¬ 
tive centres which lay to one side or other of the 
main routes, or provided occasional radial connections 
between two adjacent hollar. Along the main routes, 
the maintenance and upkeep of which was an ever¬ 
present concern of the state, menzil-khanes were estab¬ 
lished at intervals of between six and twelve hours’ 
riding, i.e. at distances of between 20 and 70 km, 
depending on the terrain. In frontier districts, or in 
thinly-populated steppe and semi-desert areas, the dis¬ 
tances between menzil-khane s was often greater and they 
could be up to 24 hours’ riding or ca. 150 km apart 
(see, for a listing of the hollar and their individual 
menzil-khanes, the brochure by Riza Bozkurt, Osmanh 
imparatorlugunda kollar, ulak ve ia§e menzilleri, Ankara 1966). 
Horses and labour service for these post-stations were 
provided often by menzil-kesh villages in their vicinity 
or by locally-levied taxes. 

Along these routes, and making full use of the 
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menzil-khanes and the remount and accommodation 
services which they provided, passed the courier, mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic traffic of the state; in time of war, 
the same routes were followed by the armies of the 
sultan, en route to a particular front. Exemption of 
“privileged” rfaya from ulak service, either quartering 
of couriers or the provision of remounts, is character¬ 
istic of Ottoman mu'af-names (“letters of exemption”) 
from an early period (cf. R. Anhegger and H. Inalcik, 
Kanunname-i sultani ber muceb-i e orf-i c osmdni, Ankara 1956). 

The abuses to which Lutfi Pasha drew attention in 
the mid- 10 th/ 16th century: the forcible requisitioning 
of posthorses for the courier service; the supply of post- 
horses to unauthorised individuals; and the excesses 
and depredations committed by high officials and their 
extensive retinues when using the ulak , seem to have 
been equally widespread in later centuries, to judge 
by the large numbers of *arduhals submitted to the 
Porte by the kadis of localities situated on the vari¬ 
ous hollar and the resulting sultanic orders addressed 
to them (cf. Bistra Cvetkova, Obsciazenie podatkowe rai 
w Bulgarii w czasie niewoli tureckiej, zwiazane z utrzymaniem 
zajazdow (menzili ), in Przeglqd Orientalisticzny , ii/26 [1958], 
193-8). In time of war, pressure on strategic sections 
of the system became greatly increased; accordingly, 
in the latter stages of the war with Austria and the 
Sacra Liga powers (1683-99), particularly significant 
and long-lasting financial and administrative reforms 
of the ulak system were made by the later Koprulu 
[( q.v .] Grand Viziers; on these see C.J. Heywood, The 
Ottoman menzjlhane and ulak system in Rumeli in the eigh¬ 
teenth century , in Osman Okyar and Halil Inalcik (eds.), 
Tiirkiye y nin sosyal ve ekonomik tarihi (107T1920), Ankara 
1980, 179-84; specific fiscal illustrations for particular 
menzil-khanes in idem, The Via Egnatia in the Ottoman 
period: the menzilhanes of the sol kol in the late 17th/early 
18th century, in E. Zachariadou, The Via Egnatia under 
Ottoman rule , 129-44; for the Anatolian ulak network, 
see Yiicel Ozkaya, XVIII yiizyilda menzil sorunu , in 
AUDTCFD , xxviii/3-4 [1970 (1977)], 339-68. There¬ 
after, the system continued more or less unaltered 
until the reforms of the Tanzimat [q.vi\ and, ultimately, 
the invention later in the 19th century of the elec¬ 
tric telegraph. Already by the late 18th century the 
term ulak itself seems to have passed into desuetude, 
being replaced by the imported appellation kurir. It 
is perhaps worth mentioning that the forms of the 
classical post-Mongol courier institution lingered on 
in use in e.g. the former lands of Moghulistan until 
the later 19th century: for the text and translation of 
an Eastern Turk! courier order issued in A.H. 1291 
from Kashghar by Muhammad Ya c kub Beg ( Copy of 
passport issued at Kashghar ), which has many features 
in common with Ottoman ulak hiikmis of an earlier 
era, cf. R.B. Shaw, A grammar of the language of Eastern 
Turkistan, in JRASB (1877), no. 3, 321-3/ 

Bibliography (apart from references in the text): 
There are numerous incidental references to and 
descriptions of the Ottoman ulak system in the vast 
literature of European descriptive writing on the 
Ottoman empire, from Chalcocondyles in the mid- 
15th century onwards; see J.H. Mordtmann, Die 
jiidischen Kira im Serai der Sultane , in MSOS, xxxii/2 
(1929), 1-38, at 23-5. For the oldest Ottoman ulak 
hiikmi so far published, see Fr. von Kraelitz/Greifen- 
horst, Osmanische Urkunden in tiirkische Sprache aus der 
zrniten Hdlfte des 15. Jahrhunderts , in SBWA W, Phil.- 
Hist. Kl. , cxcvii/3 (1921), 106-7 (document dated 
903/1497). An older courier order, dated 887/1482, 
survives in the archives of the Top Kapi Sarayi 
Miizesi in Istanbul (TKS E.5568). References to 


the administration of the ulak are plentiful in the 
j surviving volumes of the Miihimme Defterleri , from the 
mid-10th/16th century onwards and have been uti¬ 
lised, with reference to the Palestinian section of the 
Anatolian sagh kol, by U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on 
Palestine , Oxford I960, 28, 101, 124-7. The surviving 
detailed records of the Ottoman ulak. and menzil- 
khane administration, preserved in the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Archive (Bashbakanlik Arshivi [see bashvekalet 
arshivi]), Istanbul, date only from inception of the 
reforms of the system introduced at the very end 
of the 11th/17th century. Thereafter, both the rec¬ 
ords of individual provincial menzil-khanes (cf., espe¬ 
cially, the Mu‘allim Djewdet (Cevdet)—Naffa and 
Kamil Kepedji (Kepeci) tasnifs) and of the central 
administration and record keeping of the service 
(the ahkam defterleri-menzil, or records of ulak hiikmis 
issued, and the smaller number of nizam defterleri , 
recording the early 12th/late 17th-early 18th cen¬ 
tury reforms) are both plentiful and informative. 
There are also large numbers of single documents 
(awrdk) scattered throughout the archive’s holdings 
(for a brief survey of this material, see C.J. Heywood, 
Some Turkish archival sources for the history of the Menzil- 
hane network in Rumeli during the eighteenth century (Motes 
and documents on the Ottoman Ulak, I), in Bogazifi Uni- 
versitesi Dergisi, Be§eri Bilimler, iv-v [1976-7], 39-55). 

(C.J. Heywood) 

'ULAMA’ (a.), pi. of c alim , active participle of c alima, 
“to know, to be aware of”, denotes scholars of almost 
all disciplines ( lugpa , bayan , hisctb , etc. [< 7 .w.]). However, 
the term refers more specifically to the scholars of 
the religious sciences (fakih, mufassir, mufti, 
muhaddith, mutakallim, kari 3 , etc. considered here 

exclusively in the context of Sunnism, where they are 
regarded as the guardians, transmitters and interpreters 
of religious knowledge, of Islamic doctrine and law; 
the term also embraces those who fulfil religious func¬ 
tions in the community that require a certain level 
of expertise in religious and judicial issues, such as 
judges and preachers (kadi, khatib [^.w.]), the imams 
of mosques, etc. The c alim is often seen as opposed 
to the adib, just as religious knowledge (Him [</.t/.]) is 
clearly distinguished from the practice of “profane lit¬ 
erature” (adab [^.t/.]). 

1. In the Arab world. 

2. In Persia [see mudjtahid, and Ayatullah, in 
Suppl.]. 

3. In Ottoman Turkey. 

4. In Muslim India. 

5. In South-East Asia. 

6 . Amongst the Han Chinese, Chinese-speaking 
Muslims. 

7. In West Africa. 

1. In the Arab world. 

(a) “ Knowledge ” and the scholars. 

While the verb ( alrma is well attested in pre-Islamic 
poetry, c alim is not employed there as a participial 
substantive denoting a category of people who pos¬ 
sess a particular knowledge, unlike c arraf hazy, kahin, 
khatib and shdHr \q.vvi\. The frequency with which the 
root c -l-m occurs in the Kur’an and the equivalence 
encountered there between practical knowledge and 
religious knowledge, or indeed between knowledge and 
faith (LVIII, 11; II, 26; VI, 97-9), could not but be 
significant for the development of religious thought in 
Islam (Rosenthal, Knowledge, 12-32). 

In fact, a general tendency was to be observed 
among practitioners of the religious sciences to con¬ 
sider as certain knowledge only that inherited from 
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the Prophet, albeit with nuances conditioned by their 
theological orientation. Thus the Baghdadi Malik! Ibn 
Khuwavzmandad (d. 390/999) went so far as to 
demand the burning of books of kalam , of poetry and 
of grammar, as being unreliable disciplines, inferior 
to the traditions transmitted from the Prophet (Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytamf, al-Fatawa al-hadithiyya. , Cairo 1970, 
207). For Ibn Taymiyya [q.vi\, the science par excel¬ 
lence is that which derives from the Prophet; all the 
rest is either useless, or does not deserve to be called 
science. The jurist of Mu'tazill tendency al-Mawardl 
[<?.#.] comments that numerous prophetic traditions on 
“the study of science” concern only religious knowl¬ 
edge (. Adab , 36-49). For Ibn Rushd, on the other hand, 
certain verses of the Kur’an are an inducement to 
the study of philosophy (Fasl al-makal, init.) 

(b) Identity-consciousness and hierarchisation. 

The e ulama 3 have long been seen as a very distinct 
group, a regulated and structured body, expressing the 
popular voice, constituting the “solid framework of per¬ 
manent government behind these changing dynasties” 
(Macdonald). In fact, during the first two centuries of 
Islam, they consisted of a relatively small number of 
people, engaged in the elaboration of Jikh and con¬ 
centrated at Medina, in the south of ‘Irak and in 
the caliphal capitals, and general lines of informal con¬ 
sensus were more easily established than was sub¬ 
sequently to be the case. This consensus (i$md c [<?.y.]) 
gave them weight, but did not transform them 
into an institution comparable to a legislative body 
(Mottahedeh, 138-9). However, they had a conscious¬ 
ness of their identity which marked them as a dis¬ 
tinct group (Berkey, 13-14). 

Furthermore, traditions were attributed to the 
Prophet which emphasised the precedence and pre¬ 
eminence of knowledge and of the ‘ ulama 3 , most of 
them probably dating from a period in which the 
influence and the prestige of the latter was not yet 
well established (Marlow, 25). To a man from Medina, 
visiting him in Damascus with the object of collecting 
traditions, Abu ’1-Darda’ conveyed the following tra¬ 
dition, attributed to Muhammad: “Scholars are the 
heirs of the prophets who have endowed them with 
knowledge as a legacy. He who has chosen knowledge 
has taken a generous share, and he who has taken 
a path towards the acquisition of knowledge, for him 
God will smooth a path to Paradise” ( Concordance , iv, 
321a; cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 196/xvi, ed. Shakir 
and al-Zayn, Cairo 1995, 71, nos. 21612-3: al-Bayhakl, 
Shu c ab al-lmdn , ed. M.S.B. Zaghlul, Beirut 1990, ii, 
262-4, nos. 1696-8; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, £)jdmi e , i, 37). 
This tradition, absent from Malik’s al-Muwatta 3 , was 
apparently unknown at Medina. Also attributed to the 
Prophet are statements that scholars are superior to 
“martyrs” (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, i, 30-2), that the best 
members of his community are the scholars and that 
among the latter the best are the Jukahd 3 (al-Mawardi, 
Adab , 39), that knowledge is superior to cultic prac¬ 
tices (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, i, 21-7; Concordance , iv, 320a). 
In the second half of the 3rd/10th century, the con¬ 
viction was established that prophets are only superior 
to accredited scholars (aljakih al-'alim) in terms of their 
prophetic mission (Gilliot, Le Commentaire coranique de 
Hud b. Muhakkam , in Arabica , xliv [1997], 204-5). 

It is true that the c ulama 3 were progressively consti¬ 
tuted as such by the study and practice of Jikh [</.y.], 
but their essential characteristic was definitely the 
knowledge of hadith [q.v.\ , this being the “science” par 
excellence in this religious context, all the more so in 
that its mode of transmission was reckoned to asso¬ 
ciate them with the first Muslim generations and with 


the Prophet (al-RamahurmuzI, 161-2; Mottahedeh, 
141). This link created by the transmission of hadith 
contributed more than any other factor to the aware¬ 
ness which scholars of the religious sciences had of 
the dignity of their mission, as is demonstrated, in 
particular, by the favour enjoyed by those tradition - 
ists who had “high” chains of authority (‘uluww al- 
hadith) (al-NawawI, Taknb, ch. 29; Margais, 193-9; 
Mottahedeh, 141-2). This insistence on hadith is not 
surprising; indeed, all scholars studied the Kur’an and 
the sunna, but not all were specialists in law, and those 
engaged in theology were fewer still (Mez, 162-3). 

The practice of “wandering in search of knowl¬ 
edge” facilitated contacts between students and masters 
of the diverse regions of the Muslim world, and gave 
an “international” cachet to the community of schol¬ 
ars (Gilbert, passim) which contributed not a little to 
a consciousness of identity among the scholars and to 
the standardisation of knowledge and of its transmis¬ 
sion. Numerous major scholars were also engaged in 
the composition of poetry (see, however, R. Drory, The 
Abbassid construction of the Jahiliyya, in SI, lxxxiii [1996], 
33-49, on the rivalry between poets, transmitters of 
poetry and scholars), or produced works of adab. In 
addition, universal and local histories and their con¬ 
tinuations (ta 3 nkh, sila [</.£.]), the books on classes or 
generations of scholars ( tabakat [<?.y.]), were most often 
written by c ulama 3 , especially traditionists, which en¬ 
dowed the latter with major influence in the codi¬ 
fication of knowledge and of ethics (Gilbert, 110- 
11). Those who were engaged in a more specialised 
fashion in the study of hadith shared a kind of com¬ 
munal identity which often gave rise to a kind of 
“leadership”, a “primacy” ( ri 3 asa; ra 3 is al-muhaddithin, 
riyasat al J ulamd 3 \ Chamberlain, 154-6), which depended 
to a great extent on the number and quality of licences 
of transmission (i^dza [?.t>.]) obtained from accredited 
masters. This primacy also existed in more specialised 
disciplines, such as law and theology. It is thus that 
Abu VAbbas Ibn Suraydj [<jr.u.]), one of the “reno¬ 
vators” ( mud^addid [</.z<.]) of the early 3rd/9th century, 
is considered the one “to whom fell the primacy of 
the Shaft‘Is (in Ba gh dadi” ( intahat ilayhi riyasat ashab 
al-Shafi c i; Ibn al-Djawzf, Muntazam , year 306/918-19). 
This same primacy in law was devolved to Abu Bakr 
al-AbharT (d. 375/986; op. cit., sub anno), for the Malikfs 
of Baghdad, among whom he held precedence (al- 
mukaddam jihi); to Abu Bakr al-Kh w arazm! (d. 403/ 
1012; op. cit., sub anno), among the HanafTs. As for 
the kadi al-Husayn al-Hallmi (d. 403/1012), he found 
himself endowed with a double primacy in Trans- 
oxania, that of the traditionists and that of the dialec¬ 
tical theologians ( ra 3 is al-muhaddithin wa Tmutakallimin\ 
al-DhahabT, Siyar, xvii, 231). On the basis of the ex¬ 
ample of the Hanafi Abu Bakr al-Raz! (d. 370/981; 
Muntazam, sub anno), such a “prime figure” is some¬ 
times called “the best of his age” ( imam c asrihi), or the 
shaykh of his region or of his city. Primacy in the 
domain of the religious sciences was sometimes com¬ 
bined with primacy in “piety” (takwd), in the exercise 
of ritual practices ( c ibada), or in asceticism (zuhd), or 
in Sufism (Mottahedeh, 145-50). 

(c) Genesis and evolution. 

Muslim tradition was anxious to establish uninter¬ 
rupted continuity between the knowledge of the 
Prophet and that of later generations, by way of the 
Companions and the Followers. In this scheme of 
things, numbers are employed in an apparently metic¬ 
ulous fashion: knowledge of the Companions, that of 
the principles of transmission, that of narratives, that 
of exegesis, were seen as the inheritance, respectively, 
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of six Companions, Followers, or Followers of Followers 
(according to al-'Abbas al-DurT, d. 271/884; al-Daladjl, 
47-8, Falaka , quoting al-Hakim al-Nlsaburl, 43-4). 
Similarly, reference is made to the six or the twelve 
fukaha 3 of Medina (al-Hakim al-Nlsaburl, 43-4). Or 
furthermore, according to ‘All b. al-Madinl (d. 234/ 
849): “The knowledge of the Companions of the 
Prophet concerning the prescriptions of the law fell 
to three [Companions], by whom it was acquired”: 
Ibn Mas'ud, Zayd b. Thabit and Ibn 'Abbas; then it 
passed to the generation of Malik b. Anas, by way 
of al-Sha'bl (d. 94/713), Ibrahim al-Nakha'I (d. 96/ 
715), al-Zuhrl (d. 124/742), al-A'mash (d. 148/765), 
Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778) [q.w.], etc. (Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Talkih, 458-9). 

In the early years of Islam, even though ‘dlim can I 
have the adjectival sense of “erudite” in general, or j 
in religious subjects in particular {‘alim bi), it is most j 
often associated with the knowledge and the trans- j 
mission of traditions and of hadx\h\ furthermore, it is \ 
not often that the qualities of ‘alim and of fakih [^.y.] 
are attributed to the same individual, the latter express¬ 
ing in particular “personal” ideas of the way religion 
should be practised, the former referring rather to 
precedents, conclusions reached by others in the past 
(Juynboll, 74, and ch. 2 on the kadis). It is stressed, 
however, that such-and-such a person was not only 
‘alim and fakih , but also kart and mufassir, thus Ibn 
Djuraydj (d. 150/767 [^.z;.]; Motzki, 246). 

The 'Abbasids, with the exception of al-Ma 5 mun 
[q.v.] (see mihna; Crone and Hinds, God’s caliph , 58- 
96, on the transition from the caliphal sunna to the 
Prophetic sunna, under the Umayyads and the 'Abba¬ 
sids) preferred to have the ‘ulama 3 and the army on 
their side, rather than the bureaucracy (Marlow, 104; 
for the ' alim/katib [<p.] antagonism, Mottahedeh, 143; 
Petry, 205, 209). They had begun with all the nec¬ 
essary apparatus: troops, secretaries, theologians and 
religious prestige, and Ibn al-Mukaffa', in his Risala 
Ji Tsahaba, composed at the outset of the caliphate 
of al-Manstir, proposed, among other things, a trial 
of strength with the ‘ulama 3 , urging the caliph to use 
his authority to impose legal and religious uniformity 
(Goitein, Turning point, 161-4; Crone, Slaves , 69-70; van 
Ess, TG , ii, 24-5; Marlow, 99-104). Ultimately the 
' ulama 3 were not suppressed, and it was indeed the 
zindiks [<y.y.] (Manicheans and their associates) who 
were victims of the inquisition of al-Mahdl. 

During the first five centuries of Islam, the ‘ulama 3 
developed their own practices and organisations inde¬ 
pendently of the state (Gilbert, 113). It is a fact that 
the Umayyads (an exemplary case being that of al- 
Zuhrl [q.v.]\ M. Lecker, Biographical notes on Ibn Shihab 
al-^uhn, in JSS, xli [1996], 21-61), and then the 'Abba¬ 
sids, had recourse to scholars, counsellors and ambas¬ 
sadors, and employed the ‘ulamd 3 as judges, but they 
did not found lasting institutions with personnel ded¬ 
icated to the study of religion and of law (Gilbert, 
113-14). It also happened that benefactors acted as 
the patrons of scholars or of educational projects and 
institutions, but it was primarily through the efforts 
of independent ‘ulamd 3 and a minority among them 
who enjoyed the support of individuals or of the state 
that codified practices and an “international” structure 
took shape among scholars during the first centuries 
of Islam (Gilbert, 114). 

The political traumas of the 4th/10th and 5th/11th 
centuries contributed not a little to the consolidation 
of the power of the ‘ulama 3 , who, together with other 
urban elites, played an important role in the life of 
Muslim cities. Towards the mid-5th/llth century, 


whereas hitherto they had been essentially a religious 
elite, they now also became a social and political elite. 
In many cities, families of ' ulamd 3 united with fami¬ 
lies of landowners, bureaucrats and merchants, guar¬ 
anteeing the stable guidance of these cities for several 
generations (Lapidus, 22-9). 

On the one hand, with the disintegration of the 
'Abbasid state, a kind of divorce took place between 
religion and power. The state was no longer capable 
of enforcing its claims in matters of religious author¬ 
ity. While in the 'Abbasid metropolises the e ulamd 3 had 
needed to deploy considerable energy to maintain their 
position in relation to institutions of political power, 
in the cities of the Buyid dominions they were more 
free to assert themselves (Crone, Slaves, 85). 

Yet on the other hand, the former order of schol¬ 
arly activity evolved with the institutionalisation of the 
international network of contacts between scholars and 
with their professionalisation. This phenomenon first 
developed as a result of the foundation of colleges 
and pious foundations ( madrasa, wakf [q.vvf, Makdisi, 
Humanism , 24-38), although this did not in essence 
affect the system of instruction ( tarbiya [</.y.]; Makdisi, 
Humanism, 97-117; Gilliot, Theologie et litterature) in Islam, 
which remained much as it had been before, i.e. 
largely informal and based on the relationship be¬ 
tween masters and disciples (Berkey, 18, 85-94; Gilliot, 
Transmission). 

However, while in the first centuries scholars had 
been obliged to earn their living through the exer¬ 
cise of secular occupations (Cohen, 35-45), or by re¬ 
liance on individual patronage, the new institutions 
of education and transmission of knowledge and the 
places offering accommodation to students or teach¬ 
ers ( madrasa , ddr al-hadith , khanakah, ribat, zdwiya [q.vv.\ 
assisted the latter financially and materially (Gilbert, 
118-9; Makdisi, Humanism , 232-8; Chamberlain, 61- 
66 ). This did not prevent some scholars from con¬ 
tinuing to pursue professions in crafts or in commerce 
(Petry, 241-4). 

The professionalisation of the ‘ulama 3 proceeded apace, 
for example, in Cairo in the second half of the 8th/ 
13th century. Between this period and the beginning 
of the 11th/16th century, appointments to posts in 
education were often controlled by the Mamluks or 
by the intellectual elite itself (Berkey, ch. iv). Among 
the ' ulamd 3 of Cairo during this period, there was seen 
the emergence of a kind of “intermediate” class (Lapi¬ 
dus); while there was no real separation between the 
various circles, this elite was not particularly interested 
in the problems of the masses, nor in the pursuit of 
power, although there were occasions when it inter¬ 
vened on behalf of the populace, and the latter felt a 
special empathy for those among the scholars in whom 
commonly-held values were believed to be discernible. 

Despite the evidence of social mobility, this scholarly 
elite also experienced certain forms of self-reproduction, 
if not in-breeding, and this led to the emergence of 
veritable dynasties of scholars (Bulliet, 55-60; Motta¬ 
hedeh, 135, passim\ Berkey, 126-7; A.K.S. Lambton, in 
SI, v [1956], 134, for quasi-hereditary posts of kadi): 
the Ibn 'Asakir, al-BulukXnX, Ibn Djama'a, Ibn Kudama, 
Ibn Sasra [q>w\, for the latter, see Petry, 232-40), the 
Bakris in Egypt in the 10th/16th century (M.T. al- 
Bakrf, Bayt al-Siddik, Cairo 1905; Winter, 222-3), the 
al-'Adjamls in Aleppo (Edde), the 'Asim al-Thakafis 
in al-Andalus (Fierro), the Ibn Abl 'Isas in Cordova 
(Marin, 291, n. 1-2, with other references). 

Personal relations between scholars also played a 
role in appointments, as is evident from the favours 
enjoyed by Wall al-Dln Ibn al-'Irakl (d. 826/1423) 
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on the part of the friends of his father Zayn al-Din 
(Berkey, 120-1). Some were anxious to guarantee lucra¬ 
tive posts for their children (Makdisi, Colleges, 170-1). 

Evolution towards professionalism reached its cul¬ 
minating point under the Ottomans, who established 
a hierarchy of muftis, presided over by the senior mufti 
of Istanbul, the shaykh al-islam [q.v.\ (see further on 
the Ottoman religious institution, section 3. below, 
and ‘ilmiyye). As regards the intellectual situation of 
the ‘ ulama 3 towards the end of the so-called “classical” 
period, from the 7th/13th and especially from the 
8th/14th century onward, the preliminary symptoms 
of stagnation or of sclerosis become evident. Thus Ibn 
Khaldun (d. 808/1406), in his survey of the religious 
sciences (Mukaddima, ch. vi, ii, 364-iii, 80, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 411-iii, 103), in numerous instances deplores the 
decadence of theology in his time. But long before 
this, the incompetence of scholars who preferred 
appearance to knowledge had been a widespread 
theme, sometimes inspired, admittedly, by pride or 
envy (Berkey, 183-8). It could be said that sclerosis 
set in during the 9th/15th century, if by this it is 
meant that few original works were produced, and 
that the decline in creativity, already perceptible dur¬ 
ing the two preceding centuries, became an estab¬ 
lished fact. It is appropriate, however, to show caution 
in this regard, since some talented polygraphers, of 
whom the best example is al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505 
[q.v.]), made worthwhile contributions to the religious 
sciences at this time (Gilliot, Evolution). 

For the c ulama 1 of al-Andalus, see Mones and Urvoy. 
For the rivalries of scholars of the different madhhabs 
or persuasions, see Laoust, Pluralismes, 1-133; Makdisi, 
Ibn c Aqil, 293-383; Chamberlain, 92-107; Pouzet, Damas, 
108-12. For various positions in regard to Sufism, see 
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(Cl. Gilliot) 

2. In Persia [see muejtahid, and Ayatullah, in 
Suppl.]. 

3. In Ottoman Turkey. 

While the early Ottoman ‘ulama 3 , in particular, 
broadly shared the formation, functions and outlook 
of their counterparts in other Islamic societies, by far 
their most distinctive feature came to be the formal¬ 
isation of their role in the state through the devel¬ 
opment under successive sultans, beginning with 
Mehemmed II (1451-81 \q.vf), of an (eventually) 
thoroughgoing and highly elaborated cursus honorum of 
learned offices—the so-called ‘ilmiyye —on a scale 

quite unprecedented in Islam. (It should be observed 
that so striking is this feature of the Ottoman scene 
that the existence of f ulama 3 who chose to stand out¬ 
side the learned hierarchy, or at the least refused to be 
fully drawn into it, tends to go unremarked.) If this 
arguably purposeful, certainly large-scale incorporation 
of the c ulama. 3 by the state into its service led to some¬ 
times fruitful collaboration with the secular authori¬ 
ties (as in the case, for example, of Kemal Pasha-zade 
and Abu ’l-Su'ud Efendi [>q.vv .] in the reign of 
Suleyman I (1520-66 [q.vf), the creation and elabo¬ 
ration of the ‘ilmiyye may be said also to have had 
the ultimately subversive effect of closely defining a 
class and providing it with a clearly defined set of 
material goals. As a result, by the 18th century a vir¬ 
tually closed aristocracy of the ‘ulama 3 had come into 
being which had little to do with the traditional roles 
of the < ulama 3 as transmitters of Islamic learning, as 
exemplars of piety, or as mediators between the rulers 
and the ruled. Deprived of many of their sources of 
power and wealth by the reforms of Mahmud II 
(1808-39 [q.vf) and of the Tanzlmat (1839-76 [q.vf), 
the * ulamal y lived in uneasy coexistence with new struc¬ 
tures in the fields of, for example, education and the 
administration of justice throughout the remainder of 
the 19th and the early 20th centuries until their cor¬ 
porate existence was brought to an end in the early 
years of the Republic, with the reforms following the 
abolition of the Caliphate in March 1924. 


Bibliography: Both the structure and (briefly) the 
history of the Ottoman learned institution are dis¬ 
cussed in the article ‘ilmiyye. In addition to it, and 
the sources there cited, reference should be made, 
inter alia, to the articles fatwa. ii. Ottoman Empire; 
kadI; kadi c askar; and shaykh al-islam. For fur¬ 
ther information on the f ulama 3 and the Hlmiyye to 
the end of the 16th century, see H. Inalcik, The 
Ottoman Empire , the classical age 1300-1600, London 
1973, 165-202; R.C. Repp, The Mufti of Istanbul , 
London 1986, esp. 27-72. For the 17th and 18th 
centuries, see M.C. Zilfi, The politics of piety: the 
Ottoman Ulama in the postclassical age (1600-1800), 
Minneapolis 1988. For an overview of the c ulamd 3 
during the reform period, see R.L. Chambers, The 
Ottoman Ulema and the Tanzimat, in N.R. Keddie (ed.) 
Scholars, saints, and Sufis, Berkeley, etc. 1972, 32-46; 
and for references to the role of the ‘ulama 3 in the 
post-Tanzfmat period, see E.J. Ziircher, Turkey, a 
modem history, London 1993, index s.vv. 

(R.C. Repp) 

4. In Muslim India. 

Here the ‘ulama 3 occupied a prestigious position and 
were actively involved in promoting the religious sci¬ 
ences, so much so that Rashid Rida’ [q.v(\ remarked 
that when the science of hadith was on the decline 
in the Islamic lands, the Indian ‘ulama 3 resuscitated it 
(Miftah kunuz al-sunna, Beirut 1985, 12). The author 
of the Tadj al-ma 3 athir called them “a gem in the ring 
of startat", while Fakhr-i Mudabbir assigned them a 
place below the prophets but above the rulers, and 
quoted the following three sayings of the Prophet to 
highlight their position: (i) “The c ulama 3 are the heirs 
of the Prophets”, (ii) “If there were no ‘ulama 3 the 
people would have loitered about in the world like 
wild animals”, (iii) “The best rulers are those who go 
to the door of the ‘ulama 3 and the worst c ulama 3 are 
those who go to the door of the rulers” (Tafikt-i Faktr 
al-Din Mubarak Spah, London 1927, 9-12). 

In popular parlance, the phrase ‘ulama 3 -o-mashayikh 
was used for two distinct types of men of religion, 
one looking after the external and the other after the 
spiritual aspect of religion. The ‘ulama 3 were cate¬ 
gorised as ‘ulamd 3 -i akhirat and ‘ulama 3 -i dunya (Baranl, 
Tdrikh, 154-5). The former led an abstemious life of 
pious devotion to religious learning and kept away 
from courts; the ‘ulamd 3 -i dunya involved themselves 
in material pursuits and consorted with kings. Nizam 
al-Din Awliya* once remarked about them: 

“Knowledge is in itself a noble thing, but when it is 
used for earning money and the scholars go about 
from door to door, respect for it vanishes” (. Fawa 3 id 
alfu 3 ad, 182). Ahmad Sirhindl [q.vl\ called such schol¬ 
ars ‘ulama 3 -i su 3 and held them responsible for the 
misery of the community and the religious confusion 
that prevailed in his day ( Maktubat, Lucknow 1877, i, 
46-7, 70). Anxious to win royal favours, such ‘ ulama 3 
gave fatwas to justify their actions. The c ulama 3 of the 
Slave King Kaykubad’s court gave a fatwa which ren¬ 
dered as obligatory prayers and fasts for the sultan 
(Baranl, Tatikh, 154). Miyan Mustafa, a Mahdawf 
‘alim of the 16th century, treated such ‘ulama 3 as rahzan 
(bandits) ( Dj_awdhir al-tasdxk, Haydarabad 1367/1948, 
25, 53, 61). However, the ‘ulama 3 who spent their lives 
in imparting religious knowledge and kept away from 
the courts were held in high esteem. They dedicated 
themselves to producing religious works and led lives 
of penitence and poverty. 

As specialists in the Islamic sciences. The ‘ulama 3 of the 
higher category specialised in some branch of Kur’an, 
hadith, fikh or kaldm —and gained fame as mufassir. 
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muhaddith or mufti. ‘Ala 1 al-Din Maha’iml (author of the 
Tabstr al-Rahman wa-taysir al-Mannan ), Shihab al-Din 
Dawlatabad! (author of the Bahr-i mawwadj), Shah Wall 
Allah Dihlawl [q.v.] (author of Path al-khabir bi-ma Id 
budda min hiftihi ft ‘Urn al-ta/sTr and translator of the 
Kur’an into Persian), Thana 1 Allah Panipat! (author 
of the Tafsir-i Maghan) and others were known for 
their exegetical studies. 

Among the muhaddithun the names of Radi al-Din 
SaghanI (author of the Masharik al-anwar ), ‘Abd al- 
Hakk Dihlawf (author of Lama‘dt al-tankih ‘ala Mishkat 
al-masabih ), ‘Ali Muttaki (author of the Kanz al-ummal ), 
Tahir Pattani (author of the Madjma‘ bihar al-anwar ft 
gharaHb al-tanzil wa-lata 3 if al-akhbar ), Shah Wall Allah 
(author of al-Musawwa, al-Muhalla and the Shark 
Tarad}im abwab al-Bukhan) were famous for their con¬ 
tribution to hadith studies. 

In the sphere of law, the contemporary ‘ ulama 3 of 
Firuz Shah Tu gh luk and, three centuries later, Awrang- 
zib, made notable contributions. The Fatawa-yi Tatar- 
Khdmyya of c Alim b. ‘Ala* (ed. Kadi Saglj^jad Husayn, 
5 vols. Haydarabad 1984-9) and the Fatawa-yi *Alamgi- 
riyya (Kanpur 1350/1931-2) by a group of distinguished 
‘ulama* under the direct supervision of AwrangzTb, are 
works of great importance. Though works on fikh had 
appeared during the time of Balban (e.g. the Fatawa 
al-Qhiyathiyya ) and the Khaldjl sultans (the Fatawa Kara- 
Khdniyya). it was during the time of Firuz Shah Tughluk 
that legal studies developed. Of the various problems 
investigated by the ‘ulama 3 , the quesdon of the own¬ 
ership of land in India examined by Shayjdi Djalal 
al-Dm Thanesan (Tahakkuk-i aradi-yi Hind, ed. SaTd 
Asfcraf Hasani, Karachi) deserves special mention. 

In the sphere of kalam, Shah Wall Allah’s Hudj.dj.at 
Allah al-baligha reflects the author’s understanding of 
the problems of the 18th century. (For his distinctly 
original sociological concepts, see Nizami, The histori¬ 
cal role of three Auliya of South Asia , Karachi 1987, 35- 
60, and also idem, Shah Wali Allah of Delhi. His thought 
and contribution , in 1C [1980], 141-52.) 

The teaching institutions of some ‘ulama 3 became 
famous for the study of some specific branch of reli¬ 
gious learning, like the madrasa-yi Rahimiyya of Shah 
Wall Allah for hadith studies and the Farangi Mahal 
[q.v. in Suppl.] one for fikh studies. Some scholars 
devoted themselves to specific classics of their field 
of study; thus Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk concentrated on 
the Mishkat , and Shah Waif Allah on the Muwatta 3 , 
and scholars from different regions turned to them 
for instruction in these works. 

Considered in the broad perspective of their stud¬ 
ies, the ‘ulama 3 of the first phase in Muslim India 
were in general involved mostly in preparing com¬ 
mentaries and summaries of classical works; in the 
next phase they were concerned with legal studies and 
combatting sectarianism; in the third phase they con¬ 
centrated on hadith studies; while in the 18th century 
scholastic theology (‘ilm-i kalam) was their main con¬ 
cern. Each trend was inspired by the specific needs 
of Muslim society at the particular times. 

As modest-living and ascetic teachers. There were ‘ulama 3 , 
like Mawlana ‘Ala 1 al-Dfn Usulf and Mawlana Kamal 
al-Dln Zahid, both teachers of Nizam al-Dm Awliya 1 , 
who rejected court life and turned to giving in¬ 
struction in their own mud houses. Usuli carried on 
teaching even when starving {Fawa 3 id al-fu 3 ad, 165-6; 
Khayr al-madjalis, 180, 190-1). Balban summoned 
Mawlana Zahid and requested him to serve as his 
personal imam. “Our prayer is all that is left to us, does 
the sultan want to take that also from us?”, replied 
the Mawlana (Siyar al-awliya 3 , 106). ‘Ulama 3 of this 


category tended to be more respected by the people. 

At rulers 3 courts. Many Muslim rulers kept round 
themselves ‘ulama 3 as a sign of their dignity and pres¬ 
tige. Iltutmish spent one crore (? of tankas) on them 
(Djuzdjanf, Tabakat-i Masirl, 165). Balban, Sikandar 
Lodi and many other sultans in Dihli and the provinces 
visited the houses of the ‘ulama 3 and heard their ser¬ 
mons. Sayyid Nur al-Dm Mubarak Ghaznawi criti¬ 
cised at the court of Iltutmish some customs and 
practices of the sultans. Muhammad b. Tu gh luk kept 
a team of ‘ ulama 3 by his side and obtained their con¬ 
currence before executing anybody. According to ‘IsamT, 
other ‘ulama 3 had issued a fatwa legalising rebellion 
against this ruler. 

There were some posts in the administration like 
those of Sadr-i Djahan, Shaykh al-Islam, muhtasib, kadi, 
khatib, and teachers in government madrasas , which 
were the exclusive province of the ‘ulama 3 . 

International contacts. It appears that ‘ulama 3 of Indian 
origin gained wider recognition in Muslim lands else¬ 
where quite early. In the 6th/12th century, al-Sam‘am 
gave (Ansdb, facs. ed., 237, 313, 497, 543) several nis- 
bas of scholars such as Daybull, SindhF, Lahurf and 
Mansur!. After the Mongol invasion, many ‘ulama 3 
migrated from Central Asia and Persia to India. 
Referring to scholars in Lahore, Hasan Nizam! says 
that “out of every hundred persons ninety were ‘alim 
and out of every ten, nine were mufassir of the Kurban” 
{Tad} al-ma 3 dthir, ms.; see also Tsam!, Futuh al-salatin, 
ed. Madras, 114-15). During the time of ‘Ala 1 al-Dln 
Khaldji, some scholars of Dihl! had, according to 
Barani, attained a stature equal to that of Abu Yusuf, 
Muhammad al-Shaybani, al-Ghazali and Fakhr al-Din 
Raz!, and scholars from different parts of the Islamic 
world came to study at their feet. Conversely, the 
Indian ‘ulama 3 kept in contact with Islamic centres of 
learning elsewhere, and Shaykh ‘Al! Muttalq, Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Haldc Muhaddith, Shah Wali Allah and others 
visited the Hidjaz. 

Political involvement. From the time of Shah Wal! Allah, 
who wrote political letters to Ahmad Shah Durrani 
and Indian potentates to strive for the resurrection of 
Muslim political authority in India, the ‘ulama 3 became 
deeply involved in political struggles. Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz declared against the British government of India; 
Sayyid Ahmad Brelw! [^.y.] approached the Radja of 
Gwaliyar [ q.v .] to join hands in the struggle against 
foreign domination. In the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8 
many ‘ulama 3 were active, and subsequently, in the con¬ 
spiracy trials of Ambala, Patna and other places, many 
‘ulama 3 were convicted, and some of them exiled to the 
Andaman Islands or Malta (see IC [1990], 29-63). 

As organisers of religious debates (munazarat). During the 
Sultanate and the Mu gh al periods some * ulama 3 had 
involved themselves in Islamic sectarian controversies, 
but during the 19th century they were drawn into 
munazaras with the Hindus and the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries. ‘Ulama 3 like Rahmat Allah Kayranwi, Thana 1 
Allah Panipat!, Hafiz ‘Al! Farrukhabadi and others 
were involved in these, and a profuse literature arose 
on such controversies. 

Responses to Western science and education. Since these 
had come with British rule, the ‘ulama 3 for long hes¬ 
itated to accept them. However, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Az!z 
Dihlawi, who had declared India to be dar al-harb, 
did not hesitate to praise British achievements in sci¬ 
ence and technology. The fatawa of ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Farang! Mahalli show the reaction of ‘ulama 3 to new 
circumstances of resulting from the spread of Western 
ways of life (see Nizami, Socio-religious movements in Indian 
Islam 1763-1898, in IC [1970], 131-46). 
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5. In South-East Asia. 

As in other parts of the Muslim world, this gen¬ 
eral term encompasses a variety of specific functions, 
including judge, scholar and publisher and teacher 
and instructor at all intellectual and social levels. As 
possessors of knowledge in the widest sense the ‘ulama 3 
might be government functionaries or they might be 
active outside government. It is not uncommon in 
South-East Asia for the individual ‘alim to act in both 
spheres throughout his life. The ‘ulama 3 always rep¬ 
resented a possible alternative locus of authority to 
the organs of state. While there is no general history 
of < ulama 3 in South-East Asia, the following topics seem 
to be crucial in any account of their function. 

(a) The pre-modem and colonial Muslim world. 

First, in the field of literature we have extensive 
text traditions in all genres [see Indonesia; Malaysia; 
patani]. From the late 18th and particularly in the 
19th century, the materials are especially strong in 
fikh and local fatawd. Much yet remains to be stud¬ 
ied in these areas. Second, in the field of education 
(and by extension publication) the ‘ulama 3 established 
extensive networks of schools and publication houses 
right through Muslim South-East Asia. They main¬ 
tained strong internal links and also had links to 


Mecca, Medina and, later to al-Azhar. The profes¬ 
sion was commonly exercised as a family affair. Third, 
and especially important as to the ‘ulama 3 being an 
alternative locus of authority, is their political func¬ 
tion. In the pre-European period, the ‘ulama 3 were 
instrumental in providing an alternative (West Asian- 
Muslim) model for kingship and rule. In addition, 
they insisted on the primacy of Islam as the only 
proper source of authority in the Malay and Javanese 
kingdoms. These demands did not always sit easily 
with the political realities of the time. In the colonial 
period, the ‘ulama 3 were a focus for resistance to 
European rule [see padri for an example; generally, 
see Indonesia]. 

(b) The post-colonial and modem Muslim world. 

The position and status of Islam has been immea¬ 
surably improved with the demise of colonialism. For 
the first time since the pre-modern Sultanates, Islamic 
political parties and activities are no longer proscribed 
and have a real chance of exercising political power. 
However, the ‘ulama 3 , because they interpret Islam and 
express it in political terms, are all the more an alter¬ 
native source of authority. Malaysia and Indonesia 
are secular states, and the tension between this fact 
and the Islamic imperative has been and will remain 
a consistent feature of modern politics. The state has 
reacted in two ways. First, by attempting to co-opt 
the ‘ulama 3 into state service, as in appointments to 
teaching institutions, and to government advisory bod¬ 
ies such as “Councils of Ulama”, or “Councils of 
Religion” which have specific advice and regulatory 
functions. In addition, Departments/Offices of Religion 
have been established in Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei, 
Indonesia and the Philippines, which all provide con¬ 
siderable career opportunities for ‘ulama 3 . Second, the 
states have permitted overt political activity by Islamic 
groups. The Islamic political parties (PMIP, and later 
PAS in Malaysia and the NU, Masjumi and later 
PPP in Indonesia) have never held outright power. 
Instead, they fulfill the historical role of c ulama 3 in 
offering the Islamic political, intellectual and moral 
alternative, often now in Western-derived forms, in 
which many of them have recently been educated. 
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6 . Amongst the Han Chinese, Chinese¬ 
speaking Muslims. 

Generally speaking, learned Chinese Muslims, 
though many of them were Confucian literati, are 
usually called ‘alim (or A-lin in Chinese) distinguished 
from the Islamic clergy title imam or ahung. Because 
of their long assimilation into the host Han culture 
in a non-Islamic environment, Muslims in China have 
never fully developed their institutions such as madrasas, 
kadis, and muftis, as in other Islamic lands, and Islam 
has been confined to personal religious practice. As 
a result of assimilation, Chinese Muslims usually ac¬ 
quired a Confucian education and adopted its ethics 
in order to survive in the majority Han society. Chinese 
Muslims were probably not aware of the formation of 
a body of ‘ulama 3 existing outside China, as the term 
did not appear in Chinese Islamic works until the 
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beginning of the 20th century. After several centuries 
of assimilation, most Han-speaking Muslims were be¬ 
coming ignorant of their religion. Hence some Muslim 
intellectuals became worried about the decline of Islam, 
and launched the so-called “Renaissance Movement” 
or “Islamic revival”. Amongst the Muslim literati, 
Wang Tai-yii (d. 1657 or 1658), Ma Chu (1640- 
1710?), Liu Ghih (1662-1736) and Ma Fu-ch’u (1794?- 
1874) are regarded as the leading figures in the history 
of Chinese Islam, being extolled as “The Four Grand 
‘Ulama 3 ’’. They began translating Islamic works from 
Persian into Chinese, and tried to encourage writing 
on Islamic subjects in Chinese. 

Wang Tai-yii was apparently the pioneer here. 
Wang indicated in his books that his writings were 
aimed at bringing true religion to his fellow Muslims 
and at clarifying Islam to the Chinese Confucianists 
who were usually biased against other faiths. His most 
important works are: (1) Cheng-chiao Chen-chuen (“The 
true interpretation of Islam”), an interpretation of the 
Sfaarfa and basic doctrines of Islam, and defence of 
Islam against the Confucianists, Taoists and Buddhists’ 
attacks; and (2) Ch’ing-chen Ta-shue (“The advanced 
knowledge of Islam”), focussing on the doctrine of 
tawhid and Islamic cosmology. 

According to his biography, Ma Chu was espe¬ 
cially active in the movement, seeking to revive Islam 
through politics. He wrote a few books mainly on 
Confucian politics, but only one on Islam: Ch’ing-chen 
Chih-nan (“The compass-guide to Islam”). In this, Ma 
Chu tried to prove that Islam is superior to other 
Chinese religions by comparing Islamic doctrines and 
ethics in these faiths. He spent four years travelling 
around China proper preaching Islam to Muslims and 
to Han literati, so that his book became widely cir¬ 
culated and praised. He even tried to seek an audi¬ 
ence with the Emperor so that he could make Islam 
known to him, and secure the raising of Islam to the 
status of Confucianism, but failed. 

Liu Chih has been reckoned by modern scholars 
as the inaugurator of the Islamic sciences in China. 
He has even been revered as the spiritual founder of 
the Chinese native Sufi order, Hsi-tao-tang. It is said 
that he wrote more than 500 chiian (volumes) on 
Islamic subjects, but only three books have survived: 

(1) T’ien-fang Hsing-li (“The philosophy of Islam”); 

(2) T’ien-fang Tien-li (“Islamic law and traditions”); (3) 
T’ien-fang Chih-sheng Shih-lu (“Biography of the Islamic 
Prophet”). The first book was compiled from various 
Arabic and Persian sources, mainly Sufi and ShfT 
works, and was popular amongst the Han elites, since 
Liu’s theories coincided with the cosmology of neo- 
Confucianism. The second book is more a comprehen¬ 
sive manual for Chinese Muslim life. The third one 
may be a translation from Tardfama-x Mawlud-i Mustafa 
(probably a translation of SaTd al-Dm Muhammad 
b. Mas c ud b. Muhammad al-Kazarunfs Arabic work). 

Unlike the other three, Yusuf Ma Fu-ch’u (or Ma 
Te-hsing) was an imdm-dlim , and the founder of the 
Yunnan school of Islamic education (the other two 
are those of Shantung and Shen-hsi). He studied Islam 
first in Shen-hsi, then went to Mecca on pilgrimage 
and for learning the “true Islamic sciences”. Unlike the 
other three, who absorbed Confucian education in 
childhood and then turned to Islam, Ma Fu-ch’u stud¬ 
ied Confucianism at the age of 40. As a syncretist, 
Ma Fu-ch’u tried to harmonise Islamic and Confucian 
ethics in his teachings, because he thought this was 
the only way of survival in the Ddr al-Harb. Never¬ 
theless, he insisted that Muslims should observe strictly 
Islamic duties while adopting Confucian traditions. He 


is regarded the most prolific scholar in the late 19th 
century, and about 40 of his works have survived. 
He was probably the first ever to try to translate the 
Kur’an into Chinese, but this was abandoned when 
he was executed by the Manchu-Ch’ing government 
during the Panthay [q.v] rebellion. The Su-tien Tao- 
hui (“The abridgement of four Islamic classics”) is 
probably his masterpiece, and provides the best evi¬ 
dence of his religious and scholarly accomplishments, 
presenting his syncretism and Islamic apologia. Ma 
Fu-chu’s achievement in Chinese Islam was outstand¬ 
ing; before him, the qualifications of c dlim and imam 
had never been combined in one person. One might 
suggest that he tried to turn the c ulamd 3 into a more 
cohesive body. 

The works of these four scholars have become 
Chinese Islamic classics from which later generations 
have drawn their thought. Because of Ma Fu-ch’u’s 
initiation, the institution of c ulama 3 thus came partially 
into being. When global travelling grew in the 20th 
century, more frequent contacts with Muslims in other 
Islamic lands made Chinese Muslims place more em¬ 
phasis on ‘ulama 3 , but trends of secularisation and west¬ 
ernisation in modern China have meant that traditional 
madrasa education has been replaced by a modern 
Western one, so that the enthusiasm was never fully 
given shape. In any case, the modern Chinese state is 
unlikely to allow Muslims to set up their own religio- 
political or religio-educational systems, as being poten¬ 
tial centres of political challenge. 
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7. In West Africa. 

In West Africa, although ancient centres such as 
Dia in Masina, Takidda {q.v], and Tadmakkat in the 
Adrar-n-Ifoghas had older traditions of Islamic learn¬ 
ing, it is only in 9th/15th century Timbuktu [^.y.] 
that a recognisable body of ‘ulama 3 first emerges, dom¬ 
inated by two prominent Sanhadja families: the de¬ 
scendants of Muhammad Aklt, and those of Anda 
Agh-Muhammad. Between them they filled the offices 
of kadi of the city and imam of the Sankore mosque 
for close to two centuries. During this period, Timbuktu 
emerged as the major Islamic teaching centre of West 
Africa, leading some to speak of a Sankore univer¬ 
sity. However, although much of the teaching took 
place in the Sankore quarter, there is no indication 
of an organisational structure, officially-appointed teach¬ 
ers or student hostels. The institution of wahf or hubus 
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which allowed the establishment of public teaching 
institutions in other areas of the Islamic world seems 
to have been unused in West Africa. Scholars held 
classes in their houses or in the mosque, references 
to madrasas (Ta 3 rlkh al-Sudan, 34, 78-9) apparendy refer¬ 
ring to private classes rather than to public institutions. 

The formational curriculum of the aspiring ‘alim in 
Timbuktu, and to a large extent elsewhere in West 
Africa, was grounded in the study of Malik! fikh: the 
Muwatta 3 of Malik, the Mudawwana of Sahnun, the 
Risala of Ibn Abl Zayd al-Kayrawanl, the Mukhtasar 
far e l of Ibn al-Hadjib with the Tawdlh , a commen¬ 
tary by Khalil b. Ishak, whose Mukhtasar was the prin¬ 
cipal work of reference in the field in much of the 
bilad al-Sudan down to the 20th century. These were 
supplemented by Tuhfat al-hukkdm of Ibn 'Asim on 
judicial procedure, the Madkhal of Ibn al-Hadjdj on 
normative conduct, and al-Mi ( yar al-mughrib, the great 
collection of Malik! fatawa by al-WansharlsI; usul al- 
fikh was studied from the Shaft'I text D^dmi* al-ummahat 
of Tadj al-Dln al-Subkl. Tawhld was studied from the 
various * aka 3 id of Muhammad b. Yusuf al-SanusI and 
the maniuma of Ahmad al-Djaza’iri; hadlth comprised 
the collections of al-Bukharl and Muslim and the 
Alfiyya of al-'Iraki on the technicalities of transmis¬ 
sion. The chief work of Arabic grammar was the 
Alfiyya of Ibn Malik; of prosody, the Khazradfiyya of 
'Abd Allah al-IQiazracJjl; of Sufism, the Hikam of Ibn 
'Ata 5 Allah al-Iskandarl; of prophetic piety, the Shifa 3 
of Kadi 'Iyad; of logic, the Djumal of al-Khunadjl: 
and of astronomy as related to the calendar, the na^m 
of Abu Mukri\ Many of these works could also be 
found in the curriculum of Fulbe teachers two cen- | 
turies later, such as that pursued by 'Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad Fodiye (1178-1245/1764-1829) in north¬ 
western Hausaland, though the list of works which 
he studied in Arabic grammar is considerably larger 
(see M. Hiskett, Material relating to the state of learning 
among the Fulani before their jihad , in BSOAS, xix [1957], 
550-78). In southern Mauritania, a contemporary of 
his, Salih b. Muhammad al-Fullanl of Futa Djallon 
(1166-1218/1753-1803), pursued a curriculum of fikh 
which included the above works and many more, as 
well as a wide range of works of tafslr (al-BaydawI, 
al-Zamakhsharl, al-Razi, al-Kurtubl, al-BaghawI, Ibn 
Djuzayy, Ibn 'Atiyya), a very extensive curriculum of 
hadlth including numerous commentaries, and a cur¬ 
riculum in Arabic language which included such fun¬ 
damental texts as the book of Slbawayhi, the K. al-Ayn 
of Khalil b. Ahmad, and the Kamus of al-Flruzabadl; 
and in literary studies, the Kamil of al-Mubarrad and 
the Amali of al-Kall (Salih al-Fullanl, Katf al-thamar, 
Haydarabad 1328/1910). 

Such an extensive training was probably uncommon, 
but until further research is done, we cannot be sure 
just how uncommon. Salih al-Fullanl was unusual in 
that he left West Africa at the age of twenty and took 
up residence in Medina, where he became a promi¬ 
nent teacher in the hadlth movement which denounced 
the authority of the madhahib , decrying taklld and call¬ 
ing for following ( ittiba e ) of the Prophet’s practice 
through individual scrutiny of the hadlth literature to 
determine the legitimacy of actions (see his Ikaz utx 
5 l-himam wa 3 l-absar li 3 l-ikiida 3 bi-sayyid al-muhadfinn wa 
Tansar^ Beirut 1398/1978). His writings were taken 
to India, where protagonists of the Ahl-i Hadlth move¬ 
ment proclaimed him the co-mudjaddid of the 12 th 
century of the hidfra along with Murtada al-Zabldl 
(see Muhammad Ashraf al-Siddlkl al-'AzImabadl, f Awn 
al-ma e bud c ald sunan Abl Dawud, Dihll 1323/1909, iv, 
181). He was not the only West African c alim to set¬ 


tle and teach in the Middle East: Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Kashnaw! (d. 1154/1741-2) taught in 
Mecca and died in the DjabartI household in Cairo; 
in the 20th century the Tidjanl scholar Alfa Hashim 
(d. 1349/1931) made hidjra from French occupation 
to settle and teach in Mecca. Many others, over the 
centuries, studied with scholars in the Hidjaz or Egypt 
whilst making the pilgrimage to Mecca; Djalal al- 
Dln al-Suyutl received many in the 9th/15th century, 
and maintained written contact with others (see E.M. 
Sartain, Jalal al-Dln al-SuyutVs relations with the people of 
Takrur, in JSS, xv [1971], 193-8); Murtada al-Zabldl 
likewise maintained West African links. 

West African ' ulama especially before the 20th cen¬ 
tury, were much concerned with distinguishing believ¬ 
ers from unbelievers [see takfIr. In West Africa] and 
preventing backsliding. A constant theme of their writ¬ 
ings is that of tad^did , regeneration of the faith. The 
notion first appears in the replies which the North 
African scholar Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Karlm al- 
Maghlll (d. 909/1503-4 or 910/1504-5 [q.v.]) wrote 
for Askiya al-hadjdi Muhammad of Songhay. Dyula 
c ulama 3 of the Suwarian tradition (deriving from the 
9th/15th century teacher al-hadjdj. Salim Suwari) made 
lad^did an ongoing obligation for their communities. 
The reformist scholar 'Uthman b. Muhammad Fodiye 
(d. 1232/1817 [^.y.]) styled himself a mud^addid, and 
wrote extensively on distinctions between believers and 
unbelievers, and the eradication of beliefs and actions 
contrary to the Sunna (see, for example, his Ihya 3 al- 
sunna wa-ikhmad al-bida\ Cairo n.d. [ca. 1962]). Al- 
Suyutl’s urd}tiza on the mu^addidun was known in West 
I Africa, and scholars of the Kunta clan [q.v.\ extended 
it to include West African scholars for the 10th and 
11th centuries of the hitjfra. An anonymous ur$uza of 
the 13th/19th century entitled Tuhfat al-mustarshid fi 
dhikr ma li 3 l-din min mudjaddid (B.N., Paris, ms. arabe 
5615, fols. 100a-103b), and probably written in south¬ 
ern Mauritania, includes a number of West African 
names beginning with Ahmad Baba (d. 1036/1627 
[q.vf) for the 10 th century of the hid^ra and ending 
with al-Mukhtar al-Kunti (d. 1226/1811). 

Relations between the c ulama 3 and the holders of 
political power were until the 18th century generally 
circumspect and at times cordial. In Songhay, after 
the discordant relationship between Sunni 'All (r. 1464- 
92) and the c ulama\ the rulers of the 10th/16th cen¬ 
tury (the Askiya dynasty) showed marks of respect, 
sometimes visiting the c ulamd 3 of Timbuktu and mak- 
ing gifts to a wide range of holy men. In Bornu under 
the Sayfawa rulers, the office of Chief Imam ( al-imam 
al-kablr ) was evidently a state office from the 10th/16th 
century. Gifts of land and exemption from taxation 
and harrassment by the ruler’s agents were sometimes 
granted in royal charters 0 mahram ), as they were far¬ 
ther east in Dar Fur and the Fund] state of Sinnar 
on the Blue Nile. In the 18th century, West African 
c ulama 3 became more actively involved in the politi¬ 
cal sphere. They were instrumental in establishing 
Islamic polities in Futa Djallon and Futa Toro at this 
time, while in the 19th century c ulamd 3 such as 'Uthman 
b. Muhammad Fodiye, Ahmadu Lobbo (d. 1844 [q.v.]) 
of Masina and al-had^d} 'Umar b. Sa'Id (d. 1864), 
themselves assumed leadership of states whose cre¬ 
ation they had fostered through d^ihad, adopting in 
all three cases the caliphal title amir al-mu 3 minin. 

In the 20th century, West African l ulama 3 adopted 
various positions vis-a-vis colonial rule, some avoid¬ 
ing direct contact with colonial institutions and per¬ 
sonnel, others working closely with them; in either 
case motivations for such positions were complex, but 
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the stands the 'ulama 3 took were generally supported, 
explicitly or implicidy, by reference to sharia norms. 
While older teaching traditions have not yet com¬ 
pletely died out, many aspiring scholars in the sec¬ 
ond half of the present century have gone for study 
to al-Azhar, or more recendy to institutions of higher 
learning in Saudi Arabia and elsewhere in the Arab 
world. In the new nation-states, the roles of the 'ulama 3 
have been considerably restricted, especially in the 
legal sphere, though they can still make their voices 
heard through national Islamic bodies such as the 
Supreme Council on Islamic Affairs (Nigeria), the 
Association Malienne pour l’Unite et le Progres de 
PIslam (Mali), and the Conseil Superieur des Chefs 
Religieux (Senegal). 
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torat, Universite de Paris I, juin 1996; Chr. Coulon, 
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Nigeria , in R. Otayek (ed.), Le radicalisme islamique au 
sud du Sahara, Paris 1993, 123-150; T. Hodgkin, 
The Islamic literary tradition in Ghana , in I.M. Lewis 
(ed.), Islam in tropical Africa , London 1966, 442-59; 
T.C. Hunter, The development of an Islamic tradition of 
learning among the Jahanke of West Africa, Ph.D. diss., 
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source for the biography of Ahmad Baba al-Tinbuktl ( 1556- 
1627), in BSOAS, xxvii (1964), 568-93; idem, A con¬ 
tribution to the study of Islamic teaching traditions in West 
Africa: the career of Muhammad Baghayogho 930/1523-4 - 
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iv (1990), 149-63; idem, Salih al-Fullanl (1752/3 - 
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and tension between the c ulama 3 and the political authori¬ 
ties, in Cahiers d 3 etudes africaines , xvii (1978), 333-45; 
J.N. Paden, Religion and political culture in Kano, 
Berkeley, etc. 1973; Elias N. Saad, Social history of 
Timbuktu, Cambridge 1983; Muhammad Sani Umar, 
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western University 1997; I. Wilks, The transmission 
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history, i, The cultivators of Islam, London 1979. For 
the scholarly production of the c \ulama 3 of the central 
bilad al-Sudan, see ALA, II. (J.O. Hunwick) 
al-'ULAYMI [see mudjir al-dIn al-‘ulaymi]. 
ULAYYA bt. al-MahdI, a daughter of the caliph, 
gifted musician and a poet. She was born in 
160/777 and died in 210/825. Her mother Maknuna 
had been a d)ariya and professional singer in the ser¬ 
vice of the Marwanids in Medina before she was sold 
to the ‘Abbasid prince in Ba gh dad. Ibrahim b. al- 
Mahdl [q.v.] and the later caliph Harun al-Rashld 
were ‘Ulayya’s half-brothers. In her youth, she was 
married to one of her ‘Abbasid relatives, Musa b. 
‘Isa, who had served as a governor in different places 
before settling in Ba gh dad, three years before he died 
in 183/799. Her intelligence and wit, as well as her 
taste and elegance [garf], were much admired at court, 
where she was held in the highest esteem by al- 
Rashld. She also trained female singers for his palace 
and had her own disciples. When the caliph died in 
193/809, she reduced her artistic activities, and only 
rarely is she mentioned in the company of the suc¬ 
ceeding caliphs al-Amln and al-Ma’mun. Seventy-two 
of her songs were still known to the singer ‘Arlb in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil. A small diwan of her 
poetry is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadlm. More than 200 
verses attributed to ‘Ulayya, mostly treating of courtly 
love and wine, have been preserved by al-Sulf and 
by Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isbahanl in the Aghanl. A collec¬ 
tion of her song texts was also quoted by the latter. 

Bibliography. Suit, Ash'dr awlad al-khulafa 3 , Cairo 
1936, 55-83; AghanU, x, 162-85; Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihrist, 164; Husrl, Zjihr al-adab, Cairo 1953, i, 10- 
11; Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, Cairo 1923 ff, iv, 212- 
18; Ibn Fadl Allah al- c Uman, Masalik al-absar, facs. 
ed. Frankfurt 1988, x, 204-10; Dhahabl, Siyar a'lam 
al-nubala 3 , x, 187-8; Kutubi, Fawat, ed. ‘Abbas, iii, 
123-6; SafadI, xxii, 369-74; Suyutl, Nuzhat al-djulasa 3 
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OJLDIAYTU KHUDABANDA [see oldjeytu]. 
ULEMA [see ‘ulama’]. 

ULU DAGH, modern Turkish UIu Dag, a small 
but imposing mountain range in northwest¬ 
ern Anatolia, to the south-east of Bursa \q.v/\ and 
now in the il or province of Bursa. It is some 32 
km/20 miles by 13 km/8 miles in extent, and its for¬ 
est-clad slopes rise to a peak of 2,493 m/8,170 feet 
(lat. 40° 05' N., long. 28° 58’ E.), the highest point 
of western Anatolia. It is the classical Mysian Olympus, 
but its more modern fame is as a winter ski resort. 

Bibliography : Sir Wm. Ramsay, The historical 
geography of Asia Minor, London 1890, 146; Naval 
Intelligence Division, Admiralty Handbooks, Turkey, 
London 1942-3, i, 131. (Ed.) 

‘ULUDI ALI, Mediterranean corsair, Otto¬ 
man administrator and Grand Admiral of the 
Turkish fleet (. Kapudan Pasha [^.p.]; b. ca. 926/1520 
in Calabria, d. 995/1587 in Istanbul). In western lit¬ 
erature, his name has been routinely distorted or Italian¬ 
ised, the most frequent form being Occhiali. The name 
Kilidj ‘All (‘“All the Sword”), preferred by modem Turk¬ 
ish historiography, was conferred on him in the aftermath 
of the Battle of Lepanto [see ‘aynabakhti] , together 
with the post of Kapudan Pasha, as a reward for scor¬ 
ing a partial victory in the otherwise disastrous defeat. 
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Like many other North African corsairs, 'Uludj ‘All 
began his career as a convert to Islam after being 
taken prisoner, at the age of 16, and serving as a 
rower on a galley. His original name, Giovan Dionigi 
Galeni, was at that point changed to "Uludj ‘All (Ar. 
c ulu pi. of Hid} “barbarian”, possibly in this context 
with the connotation of being of Christian or non- 
Arab origin). The fame and wealth he gained in run¬ 
ning down Christian shipping propelled him to the 
ranks of the Turkish naval elite, a step symbolised by 
his attachment, from 955/1548 onwards, to Turghud 
Re J Ts [q.v.]. His official career was launched with that 
of his sponsor, when in 958/1551 he accompanied \ 
him to Istanbul and received a salary together with 
the right to carry one fener (lantern, as a sign of iinpe- I 
rial service) on his ship. From then on, 'Uludj < AlI j 
participated in the principal naval campaigns, such as 
the victory at Djerba (967/1560) and the siege of 
Malta (Shawwal 972-Safar 973/May-September 1565). 
Later that year, he was given the important post of 
beylerbeyi of Algiers, a function that soon included the 
challenge of helping the Muslims of Spain and dealing 
with Spanish presence and influence in Tunisia. He 
successfully intervened in the latter country by over¬ 
coming the Spanish garrison at Goletta [see halk al- 
wadI] and installing an Ottoman governor in Tunis; 
he could offer only token help, however, to the core¬ 
ligionists in Spain who had risen against Christian 
rule. These events, gaining momentum in 1569, hap¬ 
pened to coincide with the Ottoman plans for the 
conquest of Cyprus, and 'Uludj ‘All was one of those 
summoned to join that campaign. 

'Uludj "Air, with his contingent of Algerian ships, 
commanded the left (seaward) wing of the fleet at the 
Battle of Lepanto (7 October 1571). While the Turkish 
defeat may be partly attributed to the mediocre lead¬ 
ership of the Kapudan Pasha Mu’adhdhin-zade "All 
Pasha, "Uludj "Air’s brilliant manoeuvres not only saved 
his ships but even mauled the galley of Gianandrea 
Doria, commander of the Christian fleet’s right wing. 
As Kapudan Pasha, "Uludj "Air then undertook a vig¬ 
orous rebuilding of the Ottoman fleet and led suc¬ 
cessful naval campaigns in the following years. The 
recovery culminated in 982/1574 when the Turks re¬ 
took Tunis, captured a year earlier by the Spanish 
under the command of Don Juan of Austria. 

'Uludj 'Air retained the post of Kapudan Pasha 
until his death. He endeavoured to expand the arse¬ 
nal at Kasimpasha in Istanbul [see tersane], and like 
many other members of the Ottoman ruling class, 
used some of his acquired wealth to sponsor the con¬ 
struction of religious or civic buildings. A noteworthy 
remaining event of his active life was his sailing to 
the Crimea in 990/1582 with the task of installing 
Islam Giray as Khan on the throne of this vassal 
state. He is buried in a tiirbe near the Tophane iskele 
on the Bosphorus by the side of a mosque whose 
construction, financed by him, was reportedly entrusted 
to the famous architect Sinan. 

'Uludj 'Air typifies the special brand of Ottoman 
mariners who, having first proved their worth as inde¬ 
pendent ^<i£f-corsairs, were recruited into the Ottoman 
navy and played a catalytic role in its triumphs. His 
name figures in the roster of the most illustrious cap¬ 
tains, from the 15th up to the 18th century: Kemal 
ReTs, Khavr al-Dfn Barbarossa, Tur gh ud Re’fs, Sel- 
man Re’Ts, Husayn Pasha Mezzomorto and Djeza/irli j 
GhazT Hasan Pasha [q.v.]. They are, however, only j 
the tip of the iceberg, since behind them were hosts j 
of other captains of similar provenance. Most had | 
another feature in common, that of training in the j 


waters off North Africa, the area of maritime ghaza 3 
par excellence. 

Bibliography’. H. §ehsuvaroglu, IA, art. Kilig Ali 
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(S. Soucek) 

"ULUFE (a., t.), a term of Ottoman finan¬ 
cial and military organisation. 

The Ottoman military classes can be divided, 
according to methods used for their remuneration, 
into two broad categories: possessors of dirlik [< 7 . 2 ?.] 
residing in the provinces who received land grants 
with revenues expressed as an annual sum; and mem¬ 
bers of the imperial household ( kapu kulu [see ghulam, 
iv; kul]. The latters’ wages ( ‘ulufe < c alaf “provender 
or grain rations for mounts”) were denominated as a 
daily amount ( yewmiyye) and distributed according to 
three-monthly pay periods (each set, for accounting 
purposes, as a fixed term of 85 days, see Djewad, 
Tarikh-i ‘Askeri , 84). This basic pay for members of 
standing military regiments at the Porte w'as contin¬ 
uous in both peace and war and was separate from 
special campaign allowances ( kumanya) and sultanic 
largesse (bakhshish [q.v.]) used to mark times of cele¬ 
bration such as accessions to the throne or campaign 
victories. Use of the term " ulufe for salary also sepa¬ 
rated military from administrative personnel, since the 
latters’ wages were usually termed wagife (pi. waga’if). 
The difference between soldiers and others was fur¬ 
ther reinforced by the terms of payment: three-monthly 
for the former group (called also mewdcjfib-kjf arari) and 
monthly for those assigned to clerical and adminis¬ 
trative tasks, called mu$hdhare-kh w aran (for this distinc¬ 
tion, see "Ayn-i 'All, Risale , 97, 99 et passim ). 

A detailed guide to how the system worked in prac¬ 
tice is provided in an anonymous treatise of the early 
11th/17th century called the Kawanin-i Yehiceriyan. 
According to this source, all Janissaries at their induc¬ 
tion into the corps ( be-dergah ) received the basic rate 
of pay for new recruits of 3 akces per day (fol. 39b, 
11. 1-2). Subsequent pay raises (called terakki) were 
awarded based on length of service and exceptional 
merit. The maximum pay award for Janissaries in the 
mid-11th/17th century was 12 akce s per day (see the 
second Risale [of ca. 1050/1640] by Koci Bey, 84). 
Pay rates at levels above 7 akce s per day were tradition¬ 
ally left to the discretion of the Janissary commander, 
but oversight of the initial registration, and of replace¬ 
ment to fill vacancies ( mahlul ) of rank-and-file Janissaries 
paid between 3 and 7 akce s per day, remained a trea¬ 
sury prerogative (Kawanin, fol. 128a, 11. 2-3). Despite 
such measures, however, the explosive growth of the 
Janissaries and the six standing cavalry regiments at 
the Porte (alti boliik sipahileri) in the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury left considerable scope for abuse and corruption 
(for figures showing their growth between 982-1070/ 
1574-1660, see "Aziz Efendi, 46). 

Controlling the expansion in the ranks of the higher- 
paid cavalrymen (their base pay at the time of induc¬ 
tion ranged between 10 and 15 akces per day as 
compared with the Janissaries’ 3 to 7, see Kawanin , 
fol. 77a, 11. 1-6) remained a consistent government 
objective in the 11th/17th century. For example, on 
a single occasion in 1068/1658 the administration 
struck 7,000 alii boliik sipahts from the rolls [see 
koprulu, at Vol. IV, 258]. Such cost containment 
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measures could not, however, halt the general trend, 
apparent also among the Ottomans’ European contem¬ 
poraries, towards central funding for technically pro¬ 
ficient, regularly paid, standing professional armies. By 
the time of the Tarkhundju “budget” of 1064/1653-4 
(text in the Miinshe 3 dt-i selatin of Ahmed Ferldun, ii, 
304-7) the Ottomans were devoting 56% (368.3 out 
of 656 million akces) of regular state treasury expendi¬ 
ture to the payment of salaries (mewadjib) (composed 
of both c ulufe and wazd’if, see above). Contemporary 
geo-political realities made it inevitable that a large 
proportion (roughly 3/4) of this 56% was allocated 
to the two principal military services: 154.6 million 
akces (23.6%) to the Janissaries and 124.6 millions 
(19%) to the six cavalry regiments. 

Bibliography'. 1. Sources. 'Ayn-i 'Air, Risale-yi 
waiife-Mfaran we meratib-i bendegan-i Al-i ' Othmarn , 
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'Aziz Efendi, Kanun-name-yi sultani li-A&z Efendi, 
facs., transcription and Eng. tr. R. Murphey, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1985; anon., Kawanln-i Teniceriyan , 
facs. ed. and Russian tr. Y.E. Petrosiyan, Mebde 3 -i 
kanun-i Teniceri ocagpt tarikhi, Moscow 1987. 

2. Study. Ahmed Djewad. Tdrifzh-i ' asken-yi 
c othmani. Kitab-i ewwel. Teniceriler , Istanbul-Paris 
1299/1882. (R. Murphey) 

ULU GH BEG, Muhammad Taraghay b. Shahrukh 
b. Timur (796-853/1394-1449), Timurid governor 
of Transoxiana, briefly Timurid sultan, and 
patron of mathematics and astronomy. He 
was born near Sultaniyya on 19 Djumada I 796/22 
March 1394, apparently the eldest son of Shahrukh 
[i q.v .] and his wife Gawharshad, and, although not in 
line for succession, was called Ulu gh Beg, the Turkic 
equivalent of Timur’s title Amir-i Kablr. Like other 
young princes, Ulugh Beg was brought up among 
Timur’s wives, probably by Saray Malik. 

1. The early course of historical events. 

In RabF I 807/Sept-Oct. 1404, Timur held a wed¬ 
ding for several grandsons, including Ulugh Beg, who 
married his cousin Agha Blkl bt. Muhammad Sultan, 
a Cinggisid on her mother’s side. On his departure 
for China, Timur appointed Ulu gh Beg governor of 
the northern Syr Darya and “Moghulistan up to 
Khitay”, whose conquest he was presumably to com¬ 
plete. Andidjan and Kashghar were assigned to Ibra¬ 
him Sultan b. Shahrukh. 

After Timur died on 17 Sha'ban 807/18 February 
1405, Samarkand was taken over by his grandson 
Khalil Sultan. Ulugh Beg joined Shahrukh in Khura¬ 
san where he and Shahrukh’s amir Shahmalik were 
appointed to aid Timur’s designated successor, Plr 
Muhammad b. Djahanglr, take the throne. In late 
811/spring 1409, after Khalil Sultan had been defeated 
by some of Timur’s amirs on the northern border¬ 
lands, Shahrukh took Transoxiana. Plr Muhammad 
was now dead, and Shahrukh took the capital for 
himself, then returned to Harat, leaving Ulu gh Beg 
as governor of Transoxiana and Turkestan under the 
tutelage of Shahmalik. In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 812/April- 
May 1410, they were defeated by the amirs of the 
northern marches. Shahrukh came and routed the 
enemies, but more troops and several campaigns were 
necessary to render the region secure. Ulu gh Beg had 
begun to chafe under Shahmalik’s tutelage, and once 
peace was restored in autumn 814/1411, Shahrukh 
took Shahmalik back to Harat. 

Ulugh Beg remained governor in Samarkand until 
Shahrukh’s death in 850/1447. Hisar-i Shadman in 
southern Transoxiana was a separate province, as was 


Kh w arazm. Badakhshan remained under its own princes, 
responsible to Harat. The disaffected princely gover¬ 
nor of Andidjan, Mlrak Ahmad, allied with the Moghuls; 
through a mixture of military action and persuasion, 
Ulu gh Beg and Shahrukh succeeded in stationing direct 
agents of Ulugh Beg in Kashghar and Andidjan in 
RabI' I 819/May 1416. 

Ulu gh Beg’s borders were threatened by the Dio- 
cids to the north and the Mo gh uls to the east. These 
powers suffered from frequent internal strife, inviting 
interference from the Tlmurids; they were likewise 
quick to support Timurid dissidents. With the Moghuls, 
Ulugh Beg was moderately successful. He helped sev¬ 
eral pretenders to power, and in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 827/ 
November 1424 began a successful campaign against 
Shir Muhammad Khan, his former protege, who had 
refused to extradite the rebellious governor of 
Kashghar. On this campaign, Ulugh Beg acquired the 
nephrite used for Timur’s grave cover and left a tri¬ 
umphant inscription at Djlzak commemorating the 
expedition. 

Ulu gh Beg was less fortunate with the Djocids. In 
Rabl' II 822/May 1419, he received Borak, a fugi¬ 
tive pretender to the throne of the White (or Blue) 
Horde, and set off in Sha'ban/August-September to 
help him to the throne, but turned back. Borak failed 
to gain the throne then, but by 1425 had established 
himself securely. In 829/1426 he laid claim to Sighnak 
[y.o.], the former capital of the Horde, now in Timurid 
hands. Shahrukh did not allow Ulugh Beg indepen¬ 
dent action against Borak, but sent additional troops 
under his brother, Muhammad DjukI, in RabI' II 830/ 
February 1427. The princes were defeated by Borak 
and fled in panic. Shahrukh investigated the defeat 
and temporarily removed Ulugh Beg from his post. 
After this, Ulugh Beg ceased campaigning in person. 

Borak died ca. 832/1428-9; shortly thereafter, Abu 
’1-Khayr Khan rose to power over the Uzbek con¬ 
federation, and in 833 or 834/1430-1, the Uzbeks took 
northern Kh w arazm. The Tlmurids expelled them but 
in 839/1435 they retook and kept northern Kh w arazm, 
and by 1440 were entrenched on the Syr Darya raid¬ 
ing Timurid territories. By the end of Ulugh Beg’s 
governorship, they were pillaging regularly almost to 
Samarkand and Bukhara. About 838/1434-5 Ulu gh 
Beg lost Kash gh ar to the Mo gh uls. 

2. The government of Transoxiana under 
Ulugh Beg, and his death. 

We know little about the administration of Ulu gh 
Beg’s province. He spent his winters usually in 
Bukhara, primarily in hunting, which he loved, and 
other seasons in Samarkand. Like other governors in 
Kh w arazm, Fars and Yazd, he kept the khutba and 
coinage in Shahrukh’s name. Bartol’d’s judgement that 
Ulugh Beg was essentially independent is probably an 
exaggeration. His powers were comparable to those 
of other governors, limited by controls from the centre. 
Shahrukh’s name appeared on internal decrees and 
appointments; Shahrukh and his wives brought up 
young princes, arranging their education and mar¬ 
riages. Governors undertook the defence and expansion 
of their frontiers, but required permission for major 
campaigns. They accompanied Shahrukh on his own 
campaigns, or contributed troops. The splendour of 
Samarkand and other regional courts suggests that a 
good portion of revenue remained within the province, 
but we know very little about tax administration. Later 
sources report very modest land taxes under Ulu gh 
Beg, but this probably refers to a temporary reduction. 
Ulu gh Beg levied the tamgha [q.v] or Turco-Mongolian 
tax on trade. 
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Ulu gh Beg had several Cinggisid wives, of differ¬ 
ent lines, and regularly used the tide Giiregen (“royal 
son-in-law”). According to the Tdrikh-i Rashtdt , he 
maintained a Cinggisid puppet khan in Samarkand. 
Contemporary histories, documents and coins do not 
substantiate this. Lists of Cinggisid khans of the Tfmu- 
rids end with Timur’s last puppet khan. During Ulu gh 
Beg’s brief rule as sultan, he put only Timur’s name 
on coins together with his own. Some Tfmurid his¬ 
torians suggest that Ulugh Beg honoured Turco- 
Mongolian customs contrary to Islam, but he was also 
knowledgeable about the Kur’an and the Islamic sci¬ 
ences, and maintained good relations with the e ulama\ 
The power of the Nakshbandf Sufi order [see naksh- 
bandiyya] was growing; there is evidence of friction | 
between its shqykhs and Ulu gh Beg’s functionaries, but j 
we know little about Ulugh Beg’s own relations with 1 
the order (J. Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung j 
der Naqsbandiyya in Mittelasien im 15. Jahrhundert , Berlin- | 
New York 1991, 240-2). 

When Shahrukh died in 850/1447, he had been j 
ill for several years and competition for succession j 
had begun. Ulugh Beg, the only surviving son, heard j 
of the death from his own son c Abd al-Latff, in j 
Shahrukh’s suite; he hastened to Khurasan, but was 1 
unable to establish control. In summer 851/1447 ( 
Ulugh Beg made peace, acquiring only Balkh, where j 
he stationed £ Abd al-Latff. In spring 852/1448, Ulugh j 
Beg and c Abd al-Latff took Harat, which was soon ! 
attacked by the Turkmen prince Yar c Alf, earlier in j 
Shahrukh’s suite. Ulugh Beg relieved the city, but in j 
late Ramadan 852/late November 1448 permitted his 
army to plunder the outskirts because some of the | 
population had co-operated with the enemy. He then j 
learned that Abu ’1-Khayr Khan had attacked the 
region of Samarkand, destroying several of his palaces, 
and departed, leaving £ Abd al-Latff in charge. Within 
a few months, Ulugh Beg lost Khurasan. 

'Abd al-Latff became angry with his father, who 
had slighted him in favour of his younger brother 
c Abd al-'Azfz. From Balkh, he openly defied Ulugh 
Beg, who entrusted Samarkand to c Abd al-'Azfz and 
advanced to the Oxus. The armies faced each other 
for some time, until Ulugh Beg was recalled to Samar¬ 
kand by an attack from Abu Sa'fd [^.z;.] and disor- \ 
ders within the city due to c Abd al- c Azfz’s treatment ! 
of his amirs. c Abd al-Latff took Tirmidh and Kish, I 
and advanced on Samarkand. In Sha'ban 853/Sept.- j 
Oct. 1449, ‘Abd al-Latff defeated Ulugh Beg near the i 
Dimashk suburb of Samarkand; w'hen Ulugh Beg tried ' 
to return to the city, he was locked out by his com- | 
mander. He retreated to his border fortress Shahrukh- ] 
iyya, but here his governor threatened to seize him, 
so he returned to Samarkand. 

£ Abd al-Latff appointed a Cinggisid puppet khan 
and had him judge Ulu gh Beg, acquiring a fatwd 
against him from most of the < ulama > . The khan found 
Ulugh Beg guilty of contravening the Sharia ; c Abd al- 
Latff allowed him to depart on the Pilgrimage, but 
had him killed. Dawlatshah dates Ulugh Beg’s death 
to 8 Ramadan 853/25 October 1449, but it is inscribed 
on his tombstone as 10 Ramadan. His body was later 
returned to Samarkand and buried in the Gur-i Amir. 
After a brief rule, £ Abd al-Latff was killed by Ulu gh 
Beg’s amirs, and soon thereafter, Abu Sa'fd seized 
power in Transoxiana. 

3. Ulugh Beg as patron. 

Timur took pains with the education of his chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren, and the latter became knowl¬ 
edgeable patrons. Ulugh Beg attracted a coterie of 
poets in Ca gh atav and Persian, including the w'ell- 


known 'Ismat Allah Bukhara’i. At his court, as in 
Yazd and Harat, there was a revival of earlier Turkic 
literature. In calligraphy, miniature painting and his¬ 
torical writing Ulugh Beg’s patronage seems to have 
been limited. The Tdrikh-i arba e ulus , a general his¬ 
tory emphasising the Cinggisid houses, is sometimes 
attributed to Ulugh Beg, but was probably simply 
written at Ulugh Beg’s court. The original is lost; 
excerpts remaining in the Habib al-siyar and a later 
anonymous work suggest that it was short but other¬ 
wise similar to the histories produced in several 
Tfmurid courts. 

Ulu gh Beg was an active architectural patron. In 
ca. 820/1417-18 he began building two madrasas which 
still stand, in Bukhara and on the Rfgistan of Samar¬ 
kand, both supported by large wakfs. About the same 
time, he built other structures now gone: a kh.dna.kdh 
and bath by the Rigistan and two gardens with pal¬ 
aces. In 823/1420 he began w'ork on his observatory, 
the most advanced of its age in the Middle East, fur¬ 
nished with a huge stone arc as a sextant. Ulugh Beg 
also added to the tomb complexes patronised by 
Tfmur. He built a gallery in the Gur-i Amir and re¬ 
oriented the Shah-i Zinda, adding a monumental por¬ 
tal in the south towards the city. In Shahr-i Sabz, 
he constructed a mosque and a mausoleum intended 
for his own descendants. 

Ulugh Beg was a talented practitioner of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, able to judge the quality of 
scholarly work. He collected a group of sixty or sev¬ 
enty scholars engaged in the design of instruments 
and the discussion of astronomical and mathematical 
problems, including the theories produced by Nasfr 
al-Dfn al-Tusf [<?.#.] at Maragha. The senior scholar 
was Salah al-Dfn Musa b. Mahmud Kadfzada Rumf, 
head professor in Ulugh Beg’s madrasa , and probably 
responsible for introducing the teaching of astronomy 
and mathematics there. The most outstanding was 
Ghiyath al-Dfn al-Kashf \q.vi\ who came from Kashan 
in ca. 823/1420. He soon became a leading figure 
and invented several instruments for the observatory, 
most notably a planetary equatorium. 

Under the active directorship of Ulugh Beg, al-Kashf 
and Kadfzada led the astronomical observations until 
al-Kashf died in 832/1429; Kadfzada soon died there¬ 
after. The observations were continued by 'All Kushci, 
a student of Kadfzada and Ulu gh Beg. Ulu gh Beg 
completed the astronomical tables, the ^idj. al-Sultana 3 % 
or Ulugh Beg (among other names), probably ca. 

1441. Based largely on new observations, these became 
the standard star tables, widely used throughout the 
Islamic world and translated into Latin. 

Ulugh Beg was famous for his remarkable memory 
and active intellect. As a military commander, he was 
indecisive, abandoning many projected campaigns at 
his borders and failing to protect his realm from no¬ 
mad depredations. This cost him popularity: when he 
returned to Samarkand after his defeat by Borak in 
830/1427, some people suggested that the gates be 
closed against him, and his followers quickly abandoned 
him when he was defeated by £ Abd al-Latff. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Sharaf al-Dfn c Alf 
YazdT, £ afar-nama , ed. Muhammad ‘Abbasf, Tehran 
1336/1957; 'Abd al-Razzak Samarkand!, Matla c -i 
sa c dayn wa-madfmd-i bahrayn , ed. Muhammad Shaft', 
Lahore 1941-9; KITandamfr, Habib al-siyar; Zahfr 
al-Dfn Babur, Babur-nama , ed. and tr. W.R. Thack- 
ston, Cambridge, Mass. 1993; Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat 
al-shtfara ’, ed. Browne. 

2. Studies. E.B. Knobel, Ulugh Beg’s catalogue of 
stars , Washington 1917; E.S. Kennedy, A survey of 
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Islamic astronomical tables, in Trans, of the American 
Philosophical Society, N.S., xlvi/2 (1956); idem, A let¬ 
ter of Jamshid al-Kashi to his father, in Orientalia, xxix/2 
(1960), 192-213; idem, The Planetary Equatorium of 
Jamshid Ghiydth al-Din al-Kashx, Princeton 1960; Aydin 
Sayili, Ulug Bey ve Semerkand’deki ilim faaliyeti hakkinda 
Giyasiiddin-i Kdst’nin mektubu. Ghiydth al-Din al-Kashi’s 
letter on Ulugh Bey and the scientific activity in Samarqand, 
Ankara 1960 (Turkish and English); idem, The obser¬ 
vatory in Islam , Ankara 1960; V.V. Bartol’d, Ulugbek 
i ego vremya, in Socineniya, ii/2, Moscow 1964, 25- 
196, Eng. tr. V. and T. Minorsky, Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 1958; A.K. Arends 
(ed.), Iz istorii epokhi Ulugbeka, Tashkent 1965; G.A. 
Pugacenkova, Portret Ulugbeka, in Narodi Azii i Afriki 
(1969), no. 6 ; eadem, Arkhitektura obsewatorii Ulugbeka, 
in Iskusstvo zfdcikh Uzbekistana, iv (1969); E.A. Davi- 
dovic, Svidetel’stvo Daulatspakha o razmerakh zemeTnoi 
renty pri Ulugbeke, in Pis’mennye Pamyatniki Vostoka , 
Istorikofilologisceskie Issledovaniya, Ezegodnik, 1971, 
Moscow 1974; S.Kh. Sirzhdinov (ed.), Iz istorii nauki 
epokhi Ulugbeka, Tashkent 1979; L. Golombek and 
D. Wilber, The Timurid architecture of Iran and Turan, 
Princeton 1988; K. Krisciunas, Ulug Bey’s Zyy, in 
H. Paksoy (ed.), Central Asian monuments , Istanbul 
1992 (for European trs. of the /$$)> idem, A more 
complete analysis of the errors in Ulugh Beg’s star cata¬ 
logue, in Jnal. of the History of Astronomy , xxiv (1993). 

(Beatrice F. Manz) 

ULUGH KHAN (Tk. “Great Khan”), a title 
borne by various of the ethnically Turkish Dihll Sultans 
in 7th-8th/13th-14th century Muslim India, including 
the Slave King Ghiyath al-Din Balban (664-86/1266- 
87 [q.v. in Suppl.] and then, as a prince, Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad b. Tughluk (724 or 725-52/1324 or 1325-51 
[fl.i/.]. It was further borne by non-Turks, including 
several HabshTs, hence of servile black East African 
origin, above all in the sultanate of Gudjarat [see 
habshI, at Vol. Ill, 16a]. (Ed.) 

ULUS, a word in Turkic languages and 
Mongolian with several related meanings. 

Written ulush in ancient (pre-Mongolian empire) 
Turkic, it originally had a geographic connotation, 
meaning “country” (and later even “district”, “town” 
or “village”) as opposed to the term el “people”. When 
the term came into Mongolian, changing its phonet¬ 
ics to ulus in the process, it acquired the latter mean¬ 
ing. As such, it is found in The secret history of the 
Mongols, referring to both the Mongol peoples them¬ 
selves (§ 272) and neighbouring nations who were 
absorbed by them (§§ 110, 196). Essentially, a more 
exact translation would be “the people subject to a 
certain ruler” (E. Haenisch, Worterbuch zu Mangholun 
Niuca Tobach’an .. Leipzig 1939, 163). A more com¬ 
prehensive and imperial variant is the later expres¬ 
sion yeke mongghol ulus , “the great Mongol nation”, 
found first on the seal of Giiyuk in 1246 (ulus here 
has been translated as “empire” by some scholars, 
but see I. de Rachelwitz, Qan, qa’an and the seal of 
Giiytig, in Documenta Barbarorum , ed. K. Sagaster and 
M. Weiers, Wiesbaden 1983, 274-5). A Turkish vari¬ 
ant of this formula exists on a coin minted at Tiflfs 
in 622/1244, during the regency of Toregene Khatun 
[ 0 .z/.], within the following phrase: ulugh monkol ulush 
bek “commander of the great Mongol nation” (D.M. 
Lang, Studies in the numismatics of Georgia in Transcaucasia , 
ANS Numismatic Notes and Monographs no. 130, 
New York 1955, 35-7; but cf. his translation). It was 
also applied to the various appanages given to the 
sons of Cingiz Khan [ 0 . 2 /.], but the intended refer¬ 
ence again was not to geographic entities per se but 


to the nomads controlled by each house. These uluses 
became increasingly autonomous of the Great Khan, 
and expressions such as ulus-i D}oci and ulus-i Caghatay 
became the way that these essentially independent 
states were known by the Mongols (and their historians) 
(e.g. Rashid al-Din, Djami el-Tevarikh , ed. E. Blochet, 
Leiden and London 1911, 111, 184). Thus the term 
ulus can often be translated henceforth as “state” and 
this meaning remains in modern Mongolian, along 
with “people”, “empire”, “country” and “dynasty” 
(F. Lessing, Mongolian-English dictionary , Berkeley 1960, 
873). The word returned to some of the Turkic lan¬ 
guages in the post-Mongol imperial period with the 
Mongolian spelling and usage. 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongo- 
lische Elemente in Neupersischen , Wiesbaden 1963-75, i, 
175-8; G. Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre¬ 
thirteenth century Turkish , Oxford 1972, 152-3. 

(R. Amitai) 

‘ULYATYYA, a name applied to a sect of Shi c f 
extremists (ghulat [ 0 . 2 >.]), founded by the Kufan heretic 
Bashshar al-ShaTri [ 0 .z>.], a contemporary of the Imam 
DjaTar al-Sadik (d. 148/765 [< 7 . 2 .]). According to the 
Twelver Shi‘I (Imam!) heresiographers, this man was 
repudiated by DjaTar al-Sadik because he deified ‘All 
and assigned to Muhammad the role of ‘All’s mes¬ 
senger; he was also accused of preaching libertinism, 
the denial of divine attributes, and metempsychosis 
(Sa‘d b. c Abd Allah al-Kumrm, al-Makdldt wa Tfirak, 
ed. M.Dj. Mashkur, Tehran 1963, 59-60, 63; al- 
Kashshl, Ridjal, ed. H. al-Mustafawi, Mashhad 1969, 
398-400). In the Sunni sources (al-Ash c an, Makalat, 
ed. H. Ritter, Wiesbaden 1963, 14-15; al-Baghdadl, 
Park, ed. M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamld, Cairo n.d., 252; al- 
Shahrastanl, 134) names and details concerning the 
doctrine of the sect are partly confused. The spelling 
of the name of the sect is doubtful (‘Ulya’iyya, 
‘Ulyaniyya; ‘Alya’iyya, Tlba’iyya) and its meaning is 
obscure. According to al-Kummi, 60, the sect owes 
its name to that of a sea bird into which Bashshar 
was changed as a punishment for his heresy. Probably 
the name should be connected with that of the deified 
‘All, perhaps through an Aramaic link (Alya) or the 
like. As far as the doctrines are concerned, the sect 
seems to have been the forerunner of the later sects 
of the Ishaltiyya and Nusayriyya [ 0 . 2 /.]; this is confirmed 
by the fact that Ishak al-Ahmar and Muhammad b. 
Nusayr, the respective eponyms of these sects, both 
were qualified as ‘“UlyaTs” (al-Mas‘udF, Murua(j, ii, 
258; al-Baghdadl, Fork, loc. cit). 

Bibliography: H. Halm, Die islamische Gnosis. Die 
extreme Schia und die ‘Alawiten , Zurich 1982, 225-30. 

(H. Halm) 

C UMAN, conventionally Oman, a sultanate sit¬ 
uated in the south-eastern corner of the 
Arabian Peninsula, with a second area, separated 
from the first by parts of the United Arab Emirates, 
at the tip of the Musandam peninsula. The country, 
with a population of some 2 , 000,000 inhabitants, occu¬ 
pies some 312,000 km 2 in all, and has a coastline 
along the Gulf of Oman and the Indian Ocean of 
about 1,700 km/1,060 miles in length. The head of 
state is Sultan Kabus b. SaTd, the fourteenth ruler 
of the Al Bu SaTd dynasty [ 0 . 2 /.]. The country is 
divided ethnically and culturally into two: the IbadI 
north, comprising the capital area, the Batina coast 
and the Hadjar region; and the ShafiT/Sunnl south¬ 
ern region of Zafar [ 0 .i>.] (conventionally Dhofar), 
including the islands of Maslra and those of Kuria- 
Muria/Khuriya Muriya off the southern coast. The 
official state language is Arabic, although in the south- 
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ern region Djibbalr and Mahrl [q.v] (Mehri) are very’ 
widely spoken, and HarsusT [see harasis], in Djiddat 
al-HarasIs, Bathan, on the southern coast, and Hobyot, 
in the mountains bordering the Republic of Yemen, 
are also spoken. (G.R. Smith) 

1. Geography. 

The cultural and religious divide mentioned above 
is reflected also in the geography of the modern Sul¬ 
tanate of Oman. 

The orography of ‘Uman proper is dominated by 
a chain from Ra’s Musandam or Ru’us al-Djabal in 
the northwest and running through the Western Hadjar 
mountains, with their highest section forming to Djabal 
Akhdar, then through the Eastern Hadjar mountains 
and the small, semi-detached oudier of the Djabal 
Khaims and the Dja‘alan district at the southeastern tip 
of ‘Uman, ending in the promontory of Ra*s al-Hadd. 

These mountains, made up of dark limestone of j 
the Jurassic and lower Cretaceous periods overlying i 
a core of serpentine, would appear at first sight to j 
represent a broken fragment of an outer arc of the j 
Zagros [q.v] range of southern Persia. But the trend j 
of the mountains of ‘Uman does not accord with the j 
west-east trend of the mountains of Persian and i 
Pakistani Balucistan on the other side of the Gulf of | 
Oman, and if they do belong to the same system, | 
they must have been thrown up at an earlier period I 
than the mountains of Persia. The ‘Uman mountains ! 
fall steeply to the coast or the coastal plain and are 
broken up into distinct massif formations by trans¬ 
verse rifts. One such cleft separates the Djabal Akhdar 
from the Eastern Hadjar range, and this passage, 
drained to the south by the Wadi Hamfayn and to 
the north by the Wadi Sama’il, carries the main route 
from Muscat/Maskat [q.v] to Nizwa [q.v] and the 
interior. The Djabal Akhdar, some 80 km/50 miles 
long, comprises the highest part of the whole Hadjar 
range, with several peaks over 2,000 m/6,560 feet 
high, including the highest one, the Djabal Shamm, 
to the west of al-Rustak [q.v] at 3,018 m/9,900 feet. 
As its name (“Green Mountain”) implies, the Djabal 
Akhdar is the best-watered part of the range, and 
spots with favoured exposure to precipitation, brought 
in winter by occasional cyclones, may get up to 50 
cm/20 inches of rain and even snow. There are 
juniper woodlands, and valleys irrigated by water con¬ 
veyed in subterranean channels ( afladj., sing. faldj), 
analogous to the kanz s or kanats [< q.v .] of Persia, thereby 
permitting the cultivation of cereals, apricots, figs, 
pomegranates and, above all, dates. 

The coastal plain is known as the Batina “inner re¬ 
gion”, i.e. that lying between the Gulf of Oman and 
the mountains, a tract of sand and gravel extending 
from Khor Fakkar in the northwest to the vicinity of 
Sib just to the west of Maskat. At its widest, where 
the Western Hadjar mountains swing away from the 
coast, it is 35 km/21 miles wide and 10 km/6 miles 
wide at each end. This strip is heavily cultivated for 
virtually its entire length, with water obtained from 
the slopes by means of qfla<£. It is here, on the coast, 
that such important centres of population as al-Rustak, 
Suhar [q.v.], al-Khabura and Maskat are situated. 
There are many drowned valleys, such as indent the 
coasts around Ra’s Musandam and at Maskat, provid¬ 
ing excellent harbours (the Elphinstone inlet in Ra J s 
Musandam extends inland for 16 km/10 miles). It is 
harbours like these that have for long facilitated 
‘Uman’s flourishing maritime trade connections with 
lands as far afield as India and East Africa. 

The landward slopes of the mountain range are 
gentler in relief than the edges facing the Batina, but 


get scantier rain and are less favourable for human 
habitation and activities. The stretch of some 160 
km/100 miles along the landward slopes of the Western 
Hadjar mountains and the Djabal Akhdar is known 
as the Zahira “back region”. This is a piedmont region 
of sand and gravel, with some cultivation along the 
upper courses of the wadis coming down from the 
mountains, but most of it is suitable only for camel 
and goat grazing. Hence there is no continuous series 
of oases, as on the eastern face of the Yemeni moun¬ 
tains in southwestern Arabia, and only a few towns 
such as Nizwa and IbrT. The region merges imper¬ 
ceptibly on its west with the “Empty Quarter” [see 
al-rub‘ al-khalT] . To the southeast of the Zahira, and 
inland from the Eastern Hadjar mountains, is the 
Sharkiyya or “eastern province”, with sandy plains and 
gravel hills, and, to its south, the dunes of the Ramlat 
al-Wahiba. 

The other great region of the modern Sultanate of 
Oman is that of Zafar [q.v.], conventionally Dhofar, 
now the Southern Province (al-Djanubivya) of the 
Sultanate. This is an extensive plateau, at its north¬ 
western edges running into the “Empty Quarter”. At 
its southwestern end, adjacent to the political frontier 
with the modern Yemen Arab Republic and merg¬ 
ing into the Hadramawt [q.v], Zafar includes the 
densely-wooded Djabal Kara or Qara mountains, 
which rise to 1,500 m/4,900 feet, and, straddling the 
frontier with the Y.A.R., the Djabal al-Kamar. The 
coastal region, up to 25 to 30 km/15 to 19 miles wide, 
catches rain during the months of June to September 
from the Southwest Monsoon, and the alluvial soil of 
the Salala [q.v] area is particularly fertile, with exten¬ 
sive date groves; here, at Salala, is situated the adminis¬ 
trative capital of the Province. Off the coast lies, at 
the northeastern end of this Southern Province, the 
quite large island of Maslra [q.v], and further south, 
the group of the smaller Kuria-Muria islands [see 
khuryan-muryan] . 

Bibliography. J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 
Gulf ’Oman and Central Arabia , Calcutta 1908-15, 
Part I IB, 1364-1425; S.B. Miles, The countries and 
tribes of the Persian Gulf London 1919, 375-84; Naval 
Intelligence Division, Admiralty Handbooks, Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 55-7; W.C. 
Brice, Southwest Asia , London 1966, 257-60; W.B. 
Fisher, The Middle East, a physical, social and regional 
geography , ^London 1971, 461-5;J.C. Wilkinson, Water 
and tribal settlement in South-East Arabia, Oxford 1977; 
A.J. Cottrell (general ed.), The Persian Gulf States, a 
general survey, Baltimore 1980, 561 -4 and index; many 
articles on geography, topography, habitat, etc. in 
Jnal. of Oman Studies (197 5-). (C.E. Bosworth) 

2. History. 

The following is an historical survey of ‘Uman. 
The history of Zafar, quite different, will be dealt 
with under that entry. Although the Graeco-Roman 
accounts call the country by the name Omana (e.g. 
G.W.B. Huntingford (ed. and tr.), The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, London 1980, chs. 32, 38, 106), that 
of Magan is frequently mentioned in the context of 
Mesopotamia-India trade. Archaeology would appear 
to confirm Magan as ‘Uman, a maritime power and 
an important supplier of timber, copper and diorite 
in the third millennium B.C. 

Legend speaks of migrations eastwards from the 
Yemen during the first millennium and of Himyar 
control of south-east Arabia down to the 6th century 
B.C. when the area fell under the authority of dynas¬ 
ties centred on the Persian side of the Gulf. The his¬ 
tory of ‘Uman becomes clearer with the large-scale 
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migration, mainly of the Azd, from the Sarat and 
Tihama [^.y.] in the Yemen across the southern 
Peninsula to the south-east. The migration movements 
are usually in tradition associated with Malik b. Fahm, 
an individual who may or may not have been a gen¬ 
uine historical figure. The first waves may have firstly 
settled in the Dja'lan in the south-east of the country 
and on up the coast to Kalhat [q.v^\. Later they came 
into contact with the Persian occupiers of the north 
of the country^ and the Batina coast with their centre 
at Suhar [y.p.] and battle between the Arabs and the 
Persians was joined at Salut in the southern Dj awf 
(see Wilkinson, Water and tribal settlement , map on 14). 
The defeated Persians were given one year in which 
to withdraw' completely to the coast and evacuate 
‘Uman once and for all. It might be suggested that 
the first migrations took place in the first century 
A.D. and that the complete Arabisation of ‘Uman 
w'as finally achieved by about the time of the advent 
of Islam. 

After some Azd delegations to Medina, the famous 
conqueror of Egypt, ‘Amr b. al-As, is reported to have 
visited ‘Uman and met the two Djulanda kings, ‘Abd 
and Djayfar. sometime between 6-10/627-32 in Suhar, 
and this as much as anything else is said to have 
persuaded the Omanis to accept Islam. The early 
Islamic history of ‘Uman is far from clearly defined. 
The country seems to have been controlled by mem¬ 
bers of the Djulanda family and/or by governors 
despatched from the caliphs in the Holy Cities and 
Damascus. 

Before 80/700 ‘Uman had already become a place 
of refuge for different groups opposed to the Umayyad 
caliphate, in particular the Khawaridj [see kharidjites] , 
including many following the Ibadiyya [q.v.\, and the 
situation deteriorated to such an extent in the opin¬ 
ion of the Umayyads that the famous al-Hadjdjadj b. 
Yusuf al-Thakafi [<p.] invaded ‘Uman, probably about 
86/705. A tough regime followed, and the Umayyads 
considered they had sufficient hold on the country to 
use it as a place of exile; other members of the young 
IbadT movement were sent thither and they lost no 
time in spreading their message among the ‘UmanTs. 
The movement was further strengthened in ‘Uman 
by the practice of sending out from Basra the so- 
called hamalat al-ilm (“carriers of knowledge”), all C Uma¬ 
ms in origin and fully versed in the increasingly 
sophisticated doctrines of the Ibadiyya. The movement 
took hold more firmly in ‘Uman and remains the pre¬ 
dominant religious doctrine in the north of the country. 

In the confusion which followed the ousting of the 
Umayyads from the caliphate by the ‘Abbasids and 
after the failure of an IbadT imamate in Hadramawt 
in 131/748, the ‘UmanTs established such an imamate 
in ‘Uman and elected al-Djulanda b. Mas‘ud as imam 
in 132/749-50. A declaration of independence fol¬ 
lowed which immediately caused a radical change of 
policy towards ‘Uman on the part of the ‘Abbasids 
in Ba gh dad. Early on the governors of the latter in 
‘Uman had been benign and tolerant of the local 
population and their IbadT ways; but they could not 
tolerate an independent state so close to home. Khazim 
b. Khuzayma, a Tamlml, was chosen by the caliph 
to lead the military expedition which was supposed 
to deal both with the Khawaridj of Ibn Kawan Island 
in the Gulf and also with the IbadTs of ‘Uman. The 
Imam al-Djulanda was killed in battle by Khazim’s 
army (possibly by the hand of Khazim himself) at 
Djulfar (modern Ra J s al-Khayma [q>v.\ y then part of 
‘Uman) in 134/752 and the First IbadT Imamate col¬ 
lapsed after only two years. 


The period after the collapse of the First Imamate 
in ‘Uman is one of confusion and intense tribal con¬ 
flict, with the ‘Abbasids trying as far as they were 
able to keep the country within their control. From 
the Yahmadl clan of the Azd, who, unlike the leaders 
of the First Imamate, contained most of the leading 
IbadTs and scholars, there arose in Nizwa [q-vi\ in 
177/793 a new imam , Muhammad b. AbT ‘Affkn, the 
first imam of the Second IbadT Imamate in ‘Uman 
which was to endure for a century. However, keep¬ 
ing the imamate within Yahmad aroused much tribal 
resentment outside it. As time went on, the chosen 
imams were of worse quality, often weak from old age. 
The NizarT tribes of northern origin fought the south¬ 
ern ones, Yemenis, creating at one stage two different 
imams ; all this time, trade was curtailed by the trou¬ 
bles and the economy of the country suffered. In 280/ 
893, the ‘Abbasid governor of Bahrayn, Muhammad 
b. Nur, was sent to bring ‘Uman back under the 
caliph’s control. In savage fighting, Nizwa was taken 
and the country became once more a province of the 
caliphate. 

For some four centuries, ‘Uman was subjected to 
a number of invasions from outside, including further 
interventions on the part of the caliphate, while the 
imamate struggled to retain as much of the interior 
as possible. The position in the 9th/15th century 
appears, for example, to have been a NabhanT ruler 
in the north of the country, an imam with his capi¬ 
tal in Nizwa, and the Persians controlling the coastal 
areas. 

The arrival of the Portuguese in the area in the 
10th/16th century dramatically changed the situation. 
The Portuguese took such strategic coastal towns as 
Maskat [. q.v .] (Muscat), where they built the twin forts 
of Djala.lT (996/1587) and MaranT (997/1588) over¬ 
looking the harbour, Suhar and Kalhat. In 1026/1617, 
the imamate fell into the hands of Nasir b. Murshid 
of the Ya‘ariba who established his capital at al-Rustak 
and a new dynasty, set to pacify the interior of the 
country and to fight, with some success, against the 
Portuguese. It took until 1060/1650, however, to rid 
‘Uman of the latter when Imam Sultan b. Sayf, the 
cousin and successor of Nasir b. Murshid, expelled 
the Portuguese from the Maskat area where they had 
fortified themselves. Imam Sultan went on to build 
up the ‘UmanT navy and greatly encouraged sea trade. 
It was he, too, who, mainly in order to make life 
difficult for the Portuguese, embarked on naval expe¬ 
ditions to India and East Africa. It was during the 
imamate of a successor, Sayf (1104-23/1692-1711), 
that ‘UmanT sea power reached its zenith and that 
the Portuguese were constantly harassed wherever they 
could be found. Successful naval operations under 
Sayf were undertaken to India and Persia, and an 
expedition was made in 1110/1698 to East Africa, 
including Mombasa [</.y.], where ‘UmanT authority 
was established, Pemba, Zanzibar and Kilwa [q.vv.]. 
Imam Sayf’s death in 1123/1711 in a sense was the 
beginning of the end of the Ya‘rubT dynasty. Inter¬ 
necine family strife and a massive civil war among 
the tribes, the HinawTs versus the GhafirTs of Nizar, 
finally brought an end to the dynasty in 1164/1749. 

The election of Imam Ahmad b. SaTd ushers in 
the dynasty of the AJ Bu SaTd [</.y.], the family which 
continues to rule ‘Uman to the present day. His reign 
was marked by further commercial activities and naval 
expeditions to East Africa where Mombasa, Kilwa 
and Zanzibar were placed under governors from 
‘Uman. After Ahmad’s death in 1199/1783, his sec¬ 
ond son SaTd retained the title of imam and his reli- 
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gious leadership, but his son Hamad ruled in Maskat j 
until he died in 1207/1792. * In 1213/1798 ‘Urnan j 
signed a political agreement with Britain in order to ; 
exclude French warships during the French Revolution I 
and in order to establish the East India Company at j 
Bandar ‘Abbas which, with the neighbouring coastal j 
region of Persia, belonged at the time to ‘Uman. In 
1811, Imam Sa‘td b. Ahmad died and it is about | 
this time that the title of imam was dropped. 

It was under the rule of Sa‘Td b. Sultan (1804-56 ) 
[q.vf) that ‘UmanT overseas possessions reached their i 
most extensive, with parts of southern Persia as well i 
as Zanzibar under Maskat’s control. Commerce pros- j 
pered and Maskat became a major Gulf trading cen- i 
tre. After SaTd’s death in 1856, however, ‘Uman \ 
proper was ruled over by Thuwavnf and East Africa | 
by Madjld, both his sons. It was in fact to be a 
whole line of direct descendants of ThuwavnI who j 
ruled in Zanzibar, right down to 1964 when the 
dynasty lost its East African possessions. The loss of 1 
much of the wealth to an independent Bu Sa‘idT state • 
in East Africa and the constant pressure on the part j 
of the British to suppress the slave trade, culminat- i 
ing in an agreement in 1873 for the abolition of the j 
trade throughout ‘UmanT dominions, brought discon- j 
tent within the country. The IbadT religious leaders I 
were unhappy with the tolerant policies of the Al Bu ' 
Sa‘Td and several insurrections took place in the late , 
19th and the early 20th century which on occasions i 
required British intervention on the side of the sultan. j 
In 1932 Sultan Sa‘Td b. Taymur succeeded to the 
sultanate. The interior remained under the religious j 
rule of imams still centred on Nizwa, although in 1955 
the sultan took over full control of central ‘Uman ! 
and the imam was forced into retirement. A revolt < 
in 1957, said to be with the help of Saudi-trained ■ 
forces, was crushed with British help in Kirk, and by 
early 1959 Sultanate and British forces were in occu¬ 
pation of al-Djabal al-Akhdar. This led to a steady- 
build-up of British forces in the Sultanate, financed ' 
from Britain until 1967 when the first oil shipments : 
left ‘Uman for export. Although Sultan Sa‘Td did at¬ 
tempt to develop the country-, his moves were too ; 
slow' for the public demand. He retired to Salala [<?.r.] 1 
in Zafar and never returned to Maskat. In July 1970, j 
Sultan Kabus acceded to the throne and instigated j 
widespread plans for the development of the country 
with the aid of the oil revenues now coming in. The j 
Sultanate was recognised as a fully independent coun- ' 
try' and in 1971 was admitted to the Arab League 1 
and the United Nations. It is widely recognised that 
the development plans have been largely successful. 

Bibliography. For the basic statistics concerning . 
‘Uman, see Ministry-- of Information, Sultanate of \ 
Oman throughout twenty years, Muscat n.d. An author- i 
itative general history' of ‘Uman is Nur al-Din c Abd ! 
Allah b. Harmd al-SalimF, Tuhfat al-atyan bi-slral ahl I 
c Uman , 5th ed. Kuw'ait 1974; useful general surveys 
are the brief A short history of Oman from the earliest \ 
times, Muscat 1972 (w'eak on pre-I0th/I6th century' 1 
history) and D. Hawley, Oman and its renaissance, ! 
London 1977, 13-51 (with an extremely valuable '■ 
genealogical chart of the Al Bu Sa c Id on p. 40). 1 
J.C. Wilkinson, Water and tribal settlement in South - | 
East Arabia, a study of the Aflaj of Oman , Oxford 1977 1 
has some excellent historical material, in particular 
at 122-36. For the early Islamic history’ see the | 
excellent, though as yet unpublished, dissertation, : 
‘Isam ‘AIT Ahmad al-Rawwas, Early Islamic Oman i 
(ca. 622-280/ 893), a political history. University of \ 
Durham 1990; Wilkinson, The Jidanda of Oman , in 1 


Jnal. of Oman Studies , i (1975), 97-109. Other spe¬ 
cialist histories are ‘Abd Allah b. Khalfan b. Kaysar, 
Sirat al-Imdm Nasir b. Murshid, ed. c Abd Allah HasTb 
al-Kaysf, Muscat 1977, for the imamate of the 
Ya'rubi Nasir b. Murshid in the early 11th/ 17th 
century; Sirhan b. Sa c rd b. Sirhan, Annals of Oman 
to 1728, ed. and tr. E.C. Ross, repr. from the 
Calcutta 1874 ed., Cambridge 1984, for 18th and 
19th century history; Hamid b. Muhammad b. 
Ruzayk, al-Fath al-mubln fi shat al-sada AlbiisaTdiyyln, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Mun c im ‘Amir and Muhammad MursI 
c Abd Allah, Muscat 1977, for the history’ of the 
Bu Sa‘FdF dynasty. (G.R. Smith) 

3. Social structure [see Suppl.]. 

4. The modern Arabic dialects. 

The modern Arabic dialects of ‘Uman form a struc¬ 
turally coherent group, distinguishable from those of 
the Gulf littoral on the one hand, and central Arabia 
on the other. None the less, ‘UmanT dialects can still 
be clearly sub-divided into tw'o basic types: “sedentary” 
(S) and “bedouin” (B). This ancient bedouin-sedentary 
socio-economic distinction is now virtually defunct in 
the rest of the Arab world, but is still dialectally salient 
in ‘Uman. The ‘UmanT S dialects are spoken in the 
towms and villages of the mountainous north of the 
country (e.g. Nizwa, ‘IbrF, Bahia, Rustak, IzkF), while 
the B dialects are spoken in the western and southern 
deserts, and in some of the associated coastal towns 
(e.g. Stir, in Dja‘lan). There are also areas where cen¬ 
turies of social (and therefore dialectal) contact have 
resulted in a “mixed” dialect which has both S and 
B elements: the coastal towns of the Batina par excel¬ 
lence (e.g. Saham, Suhar, Khabura and Muscat itself), 
and Sharkiyya towns such as Ibra 5 and al-Kabil lying 
on the main east-west road in the hinterland of the 
Hadjar mountains, which forms a border between the 
sown and the desert. The dialect of Salala in Zafar 
again appears to be mixed, although there are no recent 
reliable studies available. The chart below illustrates 
some of the main phonological and morphological fea¬ 
tures shared by all (or virtually all) ‘UmanT dialects, 
and those which distinguish the B and S subgroups: 
Shared features: 

1. Interdental consonants th, dh , g retained (like 
most Arabian dialects), 

2 . 2nd f.s. suffix is as in much of southern 
Yemen, and the Bahama dialects (not -c or -c as in 
the rest of central, northern and eastern Arabia). 

3. -in(n)- infix in suffixed participial structures, e.g. 
kdtbinnuh , f. kdtbatinnuh “I/you/he/she has written it” 
(as in southern Yemen, the Bahama dialects, and parts 
of southern ‘Iraki. 

4. Absence of resyllabification of closed GaG non¬ 
final syllables, e.g. kahwa “coffee” (as in most of south¬ 
ern Yemen, not ghawa as in most of central northern 
and eastern Arabia). 

5. Feminine plural forms occur regularly (unlike 
eastern Arabia, but like central Arabia). 

6 . Internal passive forms occur commonly (unlike 
eastern Arabia, but like central Arabia). 

7. Tanwln (usually -in) common (unlike eastern 
Arabia but like central Arabia). 

8 . Survival of certain vocabulary items lost in other 
modern dialects, e.g. rd “to see”, td “to come”, sdr 
“ to go” 

Distinguishing features: 

S B Example 

9 . k k g kataU 

gital 

“he 

killed” 
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10 . dj 

g 

y 

gar/yar 

“neigh¬ 

bour” 

11. CvCvCv(C) CvCvCv(C) 

CCvCv(C) 

rakaba/ 

rguba 

“neck” 

12 . imoerfect 

verbs m. pi. 

-u 

-un 

yikztbu/ 

yikitbun 

“they 

write” 

f.s. 

-i 

-in 

tikitbl/ 

tikitbin 

“you 

write” 

13. 3rd m.s. suffix 

-uh 

-ah 

trisuh/ 
trisah 
“fill it!” 

14. prefix, hamzated 

verbs 

yo- 

yd- 

yokilf 

yakil 

“he 

eats” 


15. prefix, V and 

VI themes yit-/ tit-/nit- yti-/tti-/nti- nifallam/ 

ntfallam 

“we 

learn” 

16. question 

marker 3 fi l-bets? 

“in the 
house?” 

The S dialects of the mountainous north (the group 
to which the dialect described by Reinhardt at the 
end of the last century belongs) bear a strong typo¬ 
logical resemblance, at least in some major features 
of phonology and morphology, to those of other an¬ 
cient sedentary groups living on the periphery of the 
peninsula (Hadramawt and Dathrna, as described by 
Landberg, the ShfT Bahama of eastern Arabia). The 
‘UmanT S reflexes of Classical k, k and dj (= k , k, g) 
probably represent the oldest dialectal development 
of the Old Arabic phonology. Broadly speaking, the 
‘UmanT B dialects have much in common with those 
of the central Arabian desert and the eastern Arabian 
groups which have emigrated from there to the coast 
over the last 200 years (most of the present-day Sunnf 
populations of Kuwait, Bahrain and the UAE). Thus 
the geographical distribution of dialect features prob¬ 
ably reflects ancient patterns of settlement in Arabia 
overlaid by more recent population movements. In 
particular, the -s 2nd f.s. suffix (the kashka$ha of the 
mediaeval grammarians), widespread throughout the 
southern half of Arabia, seems to be a very ancient 
feature which originated in Yemen, possibly originally 
as a common substrate feature of a number of ancient 
south Arabian languages (which now only survive with 
a few hundred speakers each), whence it was exported 
to Bahrain and 'Uman. The survival of feminine plural 
forms, internal passives and tanwin in both the S and 
B dialects, rare outside Arabia, provides further evi¬ 
dence of the extreme linguistic conservatism of the 
‘UmanT dialects. 

The occupational changes which have occurred since 
the change of regime in 1970 (especially the drift of 
the young male population away from the land to 
employment in industry, the service sector and the 
military); the effective reunification of the coast with 
the interior; and the increasingly close political and 
communication links with other Gulf states—all these 
factors have tended to blur the dialectal distinctions 


sketched above and led to the spread of a form of 
dialect based on the educated speech of the Capital 
Area, which itself had already long been a linguistic 
melange formed out of diverse elements (including 
Indian languages and Swahili). This “national” dialect 
is an ‘UmanT-influenced variety of the educated Gulf 
koine now increasingly heard in the states of the Gulf 
Co-operation Council. 

Bibliography. C. Reinhardt, Ein arabischer Dialeki 
gesprochen in Oman und Zanzibar, Stuttgart 1894, repr. 
Amsterdam 1972 (dialect of Ban! Kharus, northern 
sedentaries); N. Rhodokanakis, Siidarabische Expedition. 
Band VIII, Band X: Der vulgararabische Dialekt im Dofar 
(Zfdr) I., II. Vienna 1908, 1911 (southern ‘UmanT 
dialects); A. Brockett, The spoken Arabic of Ktabura, 
Journal of Semitic Studies Monograph no. 7, Man¬ 
chester 1985 (Batina coastal dialect); C. Holes, 
Towards a dialect geography of Oman , in BSOAS, lii/3 
(1989), 446-62; idem, The Arabic dialects of south east¬ 
ern Arabia in a socio-historical perspective , in %AL, xxxi 
(1996), 34-56. _ (C. Holes) 

TJMAR (I) b. al-KHATTAB, the second caliph 
(r. 13/634-23/644), one of the great figures of early 
Islam, a driving force behind the early conquests and 
the creation of the early Islamic empire. 

There is some contradiction among the historical 
and biographical traditions on ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 
and many of these contain exaggerated or legendary 
details. However, a consistent character emerges out 
of this material: stern, strong-willed, prone to anger, 
devoted to Muhammad, the Kur’an and Islam, ‘Umar 
seems to have had a coherent political programme 
during and even before his caliphate. 

‘Umar reportedly began as an enemy of the cause 
which he later supported with all his might. Once, 
upon hearing his sister Fatima and her husband SaTd 
b. Zayd reciting verses of the Kur’an, he fell (as often) 
into a rage, which was soon followed by his conver¬ 
sion to Islam. This sudden reversal, together with his 
later position in the history of Islam, has led to ‘Umar’s 
being known as “the St. Paul of Islam” (see Lazarus- 
Yafeh in Bibl. below), though the two seem actually 
to have had little in common other than their stub¬ 
born energy in championing the cause against which 
they had originally fought. ‘Umar’s conversion is often 
placed in his 26th year, four years before the hidfra 
[< q.v .] in 1/622; the resulting figure of 30 for the 
beginning of the new age may have its own signifi¬ 
cance (Conrad, Abraha and Muhammad). As a member 
of the ‘AdT b. Ka‘b, a minor clan of Kuraysh [q.v.], 
and the son of a MakhzumT mother, ‘Umar could 
not assert much influence, though he may have tried 
to do so (Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , 7, 91-2). It was 
only after the migration to Yathrib/Medina that ‘Umar 
emerged as a principal organiser of the new theo¬ 
cratic state. He played the part of counsellor more 
than that of soldier; although he took part in Badr, 
Uhud [ q.w.\ and later battles, little is recorded of his 
military exploits, unlike the cases of ‘All b. AbT Talib 
[q.vi] and other Companions. He is said to have 
claimed that at least three Kur’anic verses were 
revealed at his request (II, 125; XXXIII, 53; and 
LXVI, 6), and everything indicates that he had the 
Prophet’s ear. Despite the differences in their char¬ 
acters, harmony prevailed between ‘Umar and Abu 
Bakr [q.v.] during this period. Even ‘Umar’s becom¬ 
ing, like Abu Bakr, father-in-law to the Prophet through 
the marriage of his daughter Hafsa, provoked no 
jealousy between them. ‘Umar was unquestionably 
the superior intellect in the circle around the Prophet, 
and he avoided the limelight both during Muham- 
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mad’s lifetime and during the brief caliphate of Abu 
Bakr. However, Lammens’ theory of a “triumvirate” 
of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and Abu ‘Ubayda b. al- Dj arrah 
[q.v. j which would have dominated the Prophet and 
monopolised his authority, either directly or through 
his wives ‘A’isha bt. AbT Bakr and Hafsa bt. ‘Umar 
[q.vv], has not been generally accepted. Meanwhile, 
‘Umar greatly extended his influence through strate¬ 
gic marriages (Lecker). 

Upon the death of the Prophet in 11/632, ‘Umar 
played a central role in the events leading to the 
acclamation of Abu Bakr as caliph [see al-sakIfa]. 
During Abu Bakr’s caliphate, ‘Umar remained close 
to the centre of power, advocating hard-line positions 
which the caliph did not always adopt. Upon Abu 
Bakr’s death in 13/634 he achieved the caliphate in 
his own right. The question of whether or not the 
dying Abu Bakr designated ‘Umar as his successor 
has been much discussed by jurists and historians. ! 
Caetani (Annali, iii, 128) and Levi Della Vida (in the | 
EV version of this article) stated that ‘Umar easily 
assumed power de facto and immediately received the 
recognition of a majority of the Companions, in a 
manner similar to the nomination of a leader accord- j 
ing to old Arab custom. Caetani also saw ‘Umar, I 
both before and during his caliphate, as favouring the 
old Meccan aristocracy of Kuraysh (the Umayyads). 
Against this view, Madelung (Succession, 55) has pointed 
to resistance against ‘Umar’s elevation to the caliphate 
on the part of members of Kuraysh, including field 
commanders such as Khalid b. al-Walrd [q.v], upon 
whom Abu Bakr had depended; Abu Bakr would have 
had no choice but to designate ‘Umar in order to 
guarantee his succession. 

When ‘Umar became caliph, the movement of con¬ 
quest was already well under way. The decade of his 
rule saw the extension of this movement over Syria, 
Egypt, ‘Irak and al-Djazira, and far into Persia and 
other countries. The Arabic sources tend to ascribe 
a greater degree of central control to the caliph than 
was technically and perhaps even politically feasible 
at the time (Caetani, v, 32; Noth, Tradition , 12, 55-7, 
passim; idem, Friiher Islam, 80-100). ‘Umar was nonethe¬ 
less a strategic and political genius. He showed his 
harsher side in demoting KBalid b. al-Walid, as he 
had done previously during Abu Bakr’s caliphate with 
Khalid b. SaTd b. al-‘As [</.u.]. He appointed able 
commanders such as Abu ‘Ubayd b. Mas'ud and Sa‘d 
b. Abr Wakkas [q.v], whose relatively weak tribal 
and local affiliations made it impossible for them to 
set up as independent rulers in the new territories. 
In other instances, ‘Umar allowed members of the 
Meccan aristocracy to hold important positions, as 
when Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan [q.v] succeeded his 
own brother Yazid as governor in Damascus in 
18/639, and when ‘Amr b. al-‘As [q.v] took the ini¬ 
tiative in the conquest of Egypt. Here ‘Umar recog¬ 
nised the limits of his own power, a sign of political 
aptitude; and he also sent an old Companion, al- 
Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam [q.v], to keep an eye on ‘Amr. 
But for the most part, ‘Umar did not appoint respected 
Companions to high commands but preferred to keep 
an eye on them from close by, while granting them 
the revenues from the conquered royal domains of 
‘Irak and Syria [see day'a; ikta‘; talha]. 

As the conquests proceeded, ‘Umar mosdy remained 
in Medina. An exception to this was a journey to 
Syria, dated to various times between 15/636 and 
17/638. There is much divergence in the sources 
regarding this journey (or journeys). ‘Umar apparendy 
stopped at al- Dj abiya [q.v], where he consulted his 


commanders and then, according to some versions, 
received a delegation from Jerusalem, who would agree 
to a treaty with the Muslims only if ‘Umar guaranteed 
it; or else, according to other accounts, he went on to 
Jerusalem and there received the submission of the 
city. Busse has shown, however, that Jerusalem had 
probably surrendered at least a year before, and that 
divergent accounts of ‘Umar’s stay in Jerusalem may 
be related to stages in the Islamisation of the city’s 
holy places (see al-kuds). A text, existing in a number 
of versions, in which ‘Umar receives the submission 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem to the Muslims and 
formally sets out the rights and obligations of both 
parties, became known as the Pact or Covenant of 
‘Umar ( c ahd c Umar), a foundational text of the dhimma 
[q.v]. Much of the Pact has been shown to have orig¬ 
inated in later times; here, as elsewhere, developments 
extending over generations have been concentrated 
into idealised pictures associated with the revered figure 
of the second caliph. For indeed, ‘Umar’s caliphate 
has traditionally been regarded as the time in which 
nearly all the major political institutions of Islam had 
their origin, which cannot have been so in every instance. 

Yet the Muslim state and the lives of its inhabi¬ 
tants did undergo profound changes during ‘Umar’s 
reign. As before, the conquerors adapted (often with 
little change) the existing administrative structures in 
the new territories, as well as coinage, personnel, lan¬ 
guages of administration and so on. But now came 
the institution of a register ( dlwan [q.v]; Puin, Der 
Dlwan ) containing the names of all those entitled to 
military pensions or stipends ('ata* [q.v]; see also daftar; 
djaysh). In drawing up the dlwan and dividing 
revenues among the Muslims the principle of sabika, 
precedence in Islam (length of adherence to the cause) 
was observed, together with (and partly in contra¬ 
diction to) tribal and family affiliations. The institu¬ 
tion of the dlwan is almost universally ascribed to 
‘Umar, as is a deliberate policy—for the Sawad of 
‘Irak but arguably elsewhere as well—of preventing 
the Muslim Arabs from dispersing and settling as a 
landed aristocracy in the newly-conquered regions. 
‘Umar intended instead that they should cluster to¬ 
gether in towns, remaining available for further mili¬ 
tary expeditions and retaining a distinct identity as 
Muslim warriors. Meanwhile, they would receive sti¬ 
pends (‘ata] from the proceeds of taxation on the con¬ 
quered peoples. Thus, while the conquered peoples 
enjoyed protection in their persons and property, 
together with the right to practise their religions, the 
conquered lands as a whole became a kind of trust in 
perpetuity for the benefit of future generations of 
Muslims. The land-ownership theory behind all this 
is complex (see fay"; Schmucker, Untersuchungeri), but 
there is no reason to doubt that its original impetus 
came during ‘Umar’s caliphate. ‘Umar is likewise given 
credit for founding the new garrison towns, the amsar 
which quickly grew into flourishing urban centres 
[see al-basra; al-kufa; al-fustat; misr. B]. Subse¬ 
quent generations of jurists and administrators added 
to this complex but conceptually unified system of 
military service, taxation and land tenure, but they 
continued to view it as ‘Umar’s creation. 

‘Umar’s other accomplishments are said to have 
included the creation of the office of kadi the 

new calendar which dated from the hidfra [see ta’rikh. 
I. 1. iii], and a great number of religious and civil 
ordinances regarding prayer, pilgrimage, fasting (see 
hadjdi; ramadan; salat; sawm; tarawih), penal law 
and indeed nearly every conceivable area. We can¬ 
not know how much of this is historically accurate, 
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but certainly ‘Umar has always figured as an author¬ 
ity of the first rank. His role in the collection of the 
Kurian has been debated, but was certainly impor¬ 
tant. ‘Umar also ordered the expulsion of the Christian 
and Jewish communities of Nadjran and Khavbar 
[9.1717.], and forbade non-Muslims to reside in the 
Hidjaz for longer than three days. 

Under ‘Umar the office of caliph (see khalifa) 
gained in solidity and prestige. Abu Bakr had styled 
himself khalifa in the sense of successor to the Prophet 
(though see Crone-Hinds, 19-20, 111-12); this title 
remained, of course, but ‘Umar also assumed the title 
amir al-mu 3 minin [ 9 . 0 .] “Commander of the Faithful”. 
On occasion, the sources convey a sense that ‘Umar 
held more prestige and authority than a strict Islamic 
understanding of the matter would really have allowed; 
or to put it differently, at times his role seems less 
that of a St. Paul and more that of a St. John the 
Baptist, in danger of encroaching on the unique author¬ 
ity of the Founder. Uneasiness over such a role may 
possibly lie behind the hadith “If God had wished for 
there to be another prophet after me, it would have 
been ‘Umar” (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad i, 29, iv, 154; 
al-Muhibb, Manakib, i, 259; cf. Lazarus-Yafeh, 7). 
Similarly, the epithet often associated with ‘Umar, al- 
Faruk, is generally understood to mean “the one who 
distinguishes truth from falsehood” or “the true faith 
from the false,” but Sachau and Levi Della Vida (in 
RSO, iv, 1074-6) already detected an association 
between Arabic jaruk and Syriac paroka, “saviour, 
redeemer” and related words in Semitic languages 
denoting a messianic element. Traditions on ‘Umar 
as al-Faruk are indeed connected with the ahl al-kitab, 
especially the Jews, though the epithet is also said to 
have been given him by the Prophet; and some of 
the accounts of ‘Umar’s entry into Jerusalem have a 
messianic flavour (see Cook-Crone, 5-6; Bashear). 

As caliph, ‘Umar was only primus inter pares , and 
numerous anecdotes illustrate his accessibility. He 
nonetheless enjoyed a vast authority deriving from the 
respect and awe in which people held him. A stern, 
uncompromising character—in many anecdotes he 
chastises with a whip—he was no doubt more feared 
than loved. He was certainly famous for his temper, 
as in the story of his conversion, mentioned above, 
and in the episode of his throwing stones at the 
Muslim commanders at al-Djabiya when they appeared 
before him clad in silks and brocades (see Busse, ‘ Omar 
as conqueror , 59, for a possible messianic aspect of some 
versions of this story). To the extent that ‘All and 
others opposed him, they did so quietly. 

Apparently, ‘Umar gave little thought to the suc¬ 
cession. He may have had Abu ‘Ubayda in mind, 
but the latter died in any case of the plague in the 
year 18/639. ‘Umar was assassinated, at the height 
of his powers (his age is given variously as 53, 55, 
60, 61 and 63), on 26 Dh u ’l-Hidjdja 23/3 November 
644, by Abu Lu’lu’a, a Christian slave of al-Mughira 
b. Shu‘ba [ 9 , 0 .], then governor of Basra. The sources 
give as Abu Lu’luVs motive a tax against which he 
had appealed in vain to the caliph. Caetani (v, 40- 
51) thought that Abu Lu’lu’a was the instrument of 
a conspiracy of Companions which included ‘Air, 
Talha and al-Zubayr. One of ‘Umar’s sons, ‘Ubayd 
Allah (who died at Siffin in 37), believed in such a 
conspiracy, but he seems to have gone insane, and 
Levi Della Vida and Madelung (Succession, 69-70) have 
shown that the suspicion was unfounded. 

On his deathbed, ‘Umar called for a council or 
shura [ 9 . 0 .] to choose a successor, though this too has 
been disputed, as has the question of whether he actu¬ 


ally proposed ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan [ 9 . 0 .], the council’s 
eventual choice. At any rate, it is consistent with all 
that we know regarding ‘Umar that he would have 
insisted on the principle of shura , together with that 
of sdbika , already mentioned. Throughout his caliphate 
‘Umar adhered to these two principles (Madelung, 
58-9, 76-7), and yet there was contradiction between 
them. Thus we find ‘Umar advocating the equality 
of all believers before God (Ji dhat Allah , al-Tabari, 
i, 2217), while at the same time favouring particular 
groups in the allocation of offices and revenues. 

‘Umar did much to provide—if not as completely 
as is sometimes thought—a social and political frame¬ 
work for the religious edifice which had begun to rise 
in the days of Muhammad. But the rapid expansion 
of Islam which occurred during ‘Umar’s caliphate put 
that same framework at risk. Major questions remained 
unresolved, including that of relations between the 
early converts and the first Helpers (Ansar [ 9 . 0 .]) on the 
one hand, and the ambitious Meccan aristocracy on 
the other; emerging jealousies between the first Arab 
conquerors in the newly-conquered lands and the 
waves of immigrants who came after them; and the 
general question of whether the Arab forces scattered 
throughout the immense territories would accept sub¬ 
ordination to the central authority in Medina. Modern 
discussions of these questions see the ruling elite as 
largely unified and concerned with maintaining its 
power over the tribesmen (Donner), or else as deeply 
divided (Madelung). Either way, severe tensions re¬ 
mained for which ‘Umar’s successor, ‘Uthman, would 
later pay the price. 

ShfT tradition has never concealed its antipathy to 
‘Umar for having thwarted the claims of ‘All and the 
House of the Prophet. Sunni tradition, however, reveres 
‘Umar not only as a great ruler but also as one of 
the supreme models for all the Islamic virtues. He 
appears often in Sunni' hadith , both transmitting from 
the Prophet and as an authority on his own, and 
sometimes in association with his son ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar [ 9 . 0 .], a great jurist in his own right. In many 
hadith s and in the speeches and sermons attributed to 
‘Umar in biographies and chronicles, he expresses 
concern with intention, niyya [ 9 . 0 .]—a theological topic 
much discussed in later ages, and perhaps an instance 
of later retrojection upon ‘Umar—and in general with 
what we might call the internalisation of norms. 
Probably less anachronistic on the whole are ‘Umar’s 
exhortations to his fellow-Muslims to follow the sim¬ 
ple, rough style of living which he himself prac¬ 
tised (shiddat al- e aysh, Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 199-200). This 
stopped short of self-deprivation: himself an active and 
vigorous man, ‘Umar is said to have denounced 
extreme ascetics and mutawakkilun (another likely 
anachronism) for their weakness and dependence, and 
he was quoted as saying that he preferred to die while 
travelling in search of legitimate gain (abtaghi min fadli 
’Uahi, cf. Kur’an, II, 198, LXII, 10, LXXIII, 20), rather 
than in the djihad (al-Shaybam, Iktisab , Cairo 1938, 14, 
37; Kasb , Damascus 1980, 40-1, 61; on ‘Umar’s engag¬ 
ing in commerce while caliph, see Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 
199, 11. 19-20). A distinctive type of symbolic poverty 
may be associated with ‘Umar, different from that of 
other Islamic rulers, including the other Rashidun 
(I. Mattson) [see al-khulafa* al-rashidun, in Suppl.]. 

Always the paradigmatic just ruler for Sunnis, ‘Umar 
appears in some 20 th-century works as a model for 
democratic leadership and other modern values. Thus 
in greatly different circumstances, this austere, majes¬ 
tic figure continues to inspire respect and awe in the 
community of believers. 
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as messianic figure). 

(G. Levi Della Vida-[M. Bonner]) 
‘UMAR (II) b. ‘ABD al-‘AZIZ b. Marwan b. j 
al-Hakam, Abu Hafs al-Ashadjdj, fifth caliph of 
the Marwanid branch of the Umayyad ! 
dynasty [q.v.\, reigned 99/717 to 101/720. 

‘Umar was probably born in Medina, around 60/ j 
680, although some sources say that he was born in 
Egypt. He spent his early years in both places, espe- ! 
dally in Hulwan in Egypt, where his father resided | 
as governor in the years 65-86/686-705. Nevertheless, j 
it was in Medina that ‘Umar was educated, and it j 
was there that he allegedly first associated with promi- 1 
nent pious figures and muhaddithun. After ‘Umar’s father \ 
died, his uncle, the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik [<?.y.], sum- i 
moned ‘Umar to Damascus to confirm a marriage I 
between ‘Umar and the caliph’s daughter Fatima. I 
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Shortly thereafter, ‘Abd al-Malik’s son and successor 
al-Waild I [q.v.] named ‘Umar as governor of Medina. 
Both of these acts may be seen as propitiatory ges¬ 
tures designed to soften relations between two rival 
branches of the Marwanid family. 

‘Umar arrived at his new post in Medina in Rabl‘ 

I 87/February-March 706; his jurisdiction later in¬ 
cluded Mecca and Tarif as well. Little is known of 
his activities as governor, but it is said that he im¬ 
mediately set out to govern in close association with 
the fukahd 3 of the Prophet’s city. Most accounts depict 
‘Umar as a just governor, often leading the pilgrim¬ 
age, and being especially reverent to pious figures like 
Sa‘Id b. al-Musayyab [see fukaha* al-madTna al-sab‘a. 
VI, in Suppl.], although others describe the young 
‘Umar as worldly and over-indulgent. In 88/707, 
‘Umar oversaw the expansion of the Mosque of the 
Prophet at al-Walld’s request. However, Umar’s lenient 
government in the Hidjaz may well have been his 
undoing there. It was to the Hidjaz that some ‘Irakis 
fled to avoid the harsher treatment of al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Yusuf [< 7 .y.], the powerful and irascible governor 
of ‘Irak, and it was under pressure from al-Hadjdjadj 
that ‘Umar was recalled from his post in Sha'ban 
93/May-June 712. 

‘Umar appears to have spent the next years of his 
life attached to the Umayyad court in Damascus, 
where, with the influential Radja’ b. Haywa al-Kindl 
[q.v. in Suppl.], he was an unofficial counsellor to the 
caliph Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik [q.v.]. In 97/716, 
for example, he accompanied Sulayman on his pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, stopping in Jerusalem on their 
return. When Sulayman became ill at Dabik [q.v.] in 
northern Syria while on campaign in 98/716, RadjiP 
was able to persuade him to name ‘Umar as his suc¬ 
cessor with Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik [^.o.] to follow, 
in contradiction to ‘Abd al-Malik’s earlier wish that 
the succession remain solely among his own descen¬ 
dants. Although this sudden change evoked some oppo¬ 
sition from the line of ‘Abd al-Malik, the oath of 
allegiance to ‘Umar was secured, and ‘Umar was pro¬ 
claimed caliph on 10 Safar 99/22 September 717. 

During his short reign as caliph, ‘Umar’s activities 
involved both military matters and domestic concerns. 
‘Umar has often been portrayed as a pacifist caliph, 
but it was more likely his concern over the dwindling 
caliphal treasury that dictated his stance on military 
affairs. Thus, in 99/717, ‘Umar did order the armies 
engaged in the costly and probably fruitless siege 1 of 
Constantinople to be lifted, and the frontier with 
Byzantium to be withdrawn to the region of Malatya. 
However, he was still willing to send troops in that 
same year against the Turks, who had launched 
destructive attacks into Adharbavdjan. and the tradi¬ 
tional summer raids continued unabated. Similarly, in 
100/718, he ordered first an ‘Iraki and then a Syrian 
army to be sent against Khawaridj rebels under 
Shawdhab (or Bistam) al-Yashkuri in ‘Irak, although 
some sources relate that the rebels were placated 
through diplomatic means. 

‘Umar was also active in the internal affairs of the 
caliphate. Like other caliphs, he appointed and 
removed provincial governors as he saw fit. The most 
famous example is ‘Umar’s removal and imprison¬ 
ment of the Azd! notable Yazld b. al-Muhallab [see 
muhallabids], who had evidently reneged on promises 
of revenues that he had raised as Sulayman’s gover¬ 
nor of ‘Irak and the East. But ‘Umar is best known 
for his fiscal policies, although these policies still remain 
unclear. His famous “fiscal rescript” is not a docu¬ 
ment, but a text preserved in Ibn ‘Abd al Hakam’s 
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[q*v.\ later biography of the caliph, and the details of 
this text remain open to different interpretations. How¬ 
ever, it seems clear that, in this rescript as in other 
fiscal matters, ‘Umar was concerned with increasing 
the revenues accruing to the state while also ensur¬ 
ing that new converts to Islam would be granted the 
same lenient fiscal status of other Muslims. In any 
event, ‘Umar’s successors did not pursue his policies 
further, and their long-term significance for the fiscal 
regime of the caliphate was small. 

En route from Damascus to Aleppo, perhaps head¬ 
ing for his nearby estate at Khunasira [^.y.], ‘Umar 
took ill, some sources alleging that he was poisoned 
by the family of ‘Abd al-Malik. He died on 20 or 
25 Radjab 101/5 or 10 February 720 in the village 
of Dayr Sim‘an (near Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man), where he 
was buried in a plot that he himself had purchased. 
The ruins of his tomb, of uncertain date, can still be 
seen today. 

‘Umar’s significance lies as much in the complexity 
of his later image as it does in his accomplishments as 
caliph. On the one hand, to later generations, ‘Umar 
was an exemplar of the Muslim virtues of piety, equity 
and humility. The fact that his mother, Umm ‘Asim, 
was the granddaughter of the Rightly-Guided caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab [q.vi\ was frequently stressed. The 
links and similarities between the Umayyad caliph and 
his revered namesake were often mentioned and 
elaborated, to the point that some commentators in¬ 
cluded him among the ranks of the caliphs designated 
as Rightly-Guided [see al-khulafa* al-rashidun, in 
Suppl.]; indeed, there is some evidence suggesting that 
‘Umar viewed himself as the redeeming Mahdf [q.vi\ 
and a renewer (mucjjaddid) of Islam as the community 
approached the end of the first Islamic century (see 
P. Crone and M. Hinds, God’s caliph ., Cambridge 1986, 

114 and index). 

On the other hand, anecdotal evidence abounds 
which depicts ‘Umar, especially the youthful ‘Umar, 
as a typical Umayyad prince of his day, fond of pomp 
and luxury. These latter accounts, however, may be 
a mere counterpoint to the image of the mature 
‘Umar, serving to further heighten the image of the 
virtuous caliph. ‘Umar’s reputation for piety and his 
interest in religious affairs also extended beyond 
Muslim audiences, and it is this image of ‘Umar that 
certainly accounts for the Christian polemical pseudo¬ 
correspondence that was attributed to him and the 
Byzantine emperor Leo III. To the belles-lettrists and 
historians of the ‘Abbasid era and later, ‘Umar was 
something of an enigma: a prince of the despised 
Umayyad house, and yet a pious statesman worthy 
of nostalgia and imitation. As such, he is one of the 
few early historical personages who became the sub¬ 
ject of discrete biographical works early on. 

Bibliography. 1. Sources. The main narrative 
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rial. See especially Ya‘kubT, Ta 3 rikh , ii, 361-63 and 
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‘UMAR (b. ‘Abd Allah) b. ABI RABTA al- 
MakhzumI, an Umayyad ghazal [q.vi\ poet of re¬ 
nown, reputedly a member of the Meccan aristocracy 
whose paternal uncle, according to Ibn Kutayba 
( al-Shi c r , 348), was Abu Djahl ‘Amr b. Hisham b. al- 
Mughira [q.vi\. His father and brother held admin¬ 
istrative posts in South Arabia (whence his family’s 
wealth is said to have derived) and Basra respectively. 
In his verse, ‘Umar usually refers to himself as ‘Umar, 
Abu ’1-Khattab or al-Mughiri and once as Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah (P. Schwarz, Der Diwan des c Umar Ibn Abi Rebi c a, 
Leipzig 1901-9, i, 189, poem 278, v. 4), although he 
seems to have preferred to be known by the name 
of his grandfather. Schwarz (op. cit., iv, 5-7) sees in 
his name a connection between him and the sec¬ 
ond caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab [q.vj: tradition, which 
Schwarz broadly supports, held that the poet was born 
on the day on which the caliph was assassinated, i.e. 
in 23/644. 

Poem 1 in the diwan is said to have been com¬ 
posed by the young ‘Umar at the instigation of ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas [q.v.]: it is a ra 3 iyya of seventy-three 
verses, heavily indebted to the nasib of the Mu c allaka 
of Imru* al-Kays, in which characteristic features of 
‘Umar’s gfazal are in evidence; the seductive prowess 
of the proud poet (an object of adoration for both 
poet and beloved), the desert mise-en-scene (even for 
municipal dramas), the blend of all-consuming ardour 
(similar in spirit to the love known as c Udhn [q-vf) 
and the performative, physical love known as HidjazI, 
the dialogue of beloved with companion(s), the noc¬ 
turnal invasion of the woman’s tent (here very rem¬ 
iniscent of Imru’ al-Kays’s poem), combined in the 
manner of a bipartite, poly thematic kasida [q.vi\ to 
conclude with a desert rahil [i q.v .], identified by Th. 
Bauer (Altarabische Dichtkunst. Eine Untersuchung ihrer 
Struktur und Entwicklung am Beispiel der Onagerepisode, 
Wiesbaden 1992, i, 71) as structurally valid and not 
lacunose. This was the self-professedly artistic format 
(focused on animal portraits) of the pre-Islamic poets. 
A further characteristic of ‘Umar’s poetry is parody, 
of both tradition and self: the travel-hardened Bedouin 
hero of w. 14-16 needs the help of his beloved and 
her sisters to escape—in one version, dressed as a 
woman; his concluding desert-journey (in which ani¬ 
mal portraits do not appear) is, by implication, to 
keep his tryst with Nu‘m at ‘Azwar (v. 41). See 
D. Cowell, Narrative art in c Umar Ibn Abi Rabfa, in 
G. de Lama (ed.), Middle East I, Colegio de Mexico 
1982 (30th International Congress of Human Sciences 
in Asia and North America 1976), 78-93, and J.E. 
Montgomery and J.N. Mattock, De metaphysical c Umar?, 
in JAL, xx (1989), 12-13. Typical also of this parody 
is poem 195, v. 10, in which a rival for the atten¬ 
tions of Nu‘m (herself a gazelle) is described, as he 
deprives the poet of his kill, in language appropriate 
to the hunter in traditional animal portraits. 

Little is known about ‘Umar’s life. He reputedly 
passed much of it in either Medina or Mecca: the 
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account in the K. al-Aghanl concentrates on the lat¬ 
ter, though this information may be derived from an 
over-literal reading of poems in which these places 
and their environs are mentioned (for a list, see 
Schwarz, iv, 13-16), on the assumption that the locu- 
tor of the poem (if authentic) and ‘Umar are one 
and the same. The same strictures apply to other 
toponyms in ‘Umar’s poetry (ibid., iv, 15): they do 
not in themselves constitute proof that the poet vis¬ 
ited them. Indeed, the encounter with Djamil [q.v.] 
in Syria is patently legendary. ‘Umar died in either 
93/712 or 103/721. One tradition has him repent of 
his mis-spent youth and devote the latter part of his 
life to Islam. The sources, indeed, do not question 
his devotion to Islam, which features prominently in 
much of his ghazal. 

‘Umar’s dzwan represents the most conspicuous and 
voluminous example of Hicjjazf ghazal, although it is 
not without its accretions and falsifications. The emer¬ 
gence of this phenomenon, together with its bed-fellow 
‘Udhrf ghazal, has been variously explained, largely in 
socio-economic terms (the disintegration of tribal soci¬ 
ety, though this was not as profoundly impacted upon 
by Islam as has been supposed; the influx of Persian 
and Levantine slaves, with their artistic traditions, into 
al-Hidjaz; the emergence of a leisured aristocracy and j 
a jeunesse doree : see S. Enderwitz, Hebe als Beruf. Al- \ 
‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnqf und das Gazed, Beirut 1995, 12-16) 
and in political terms (the relocation of imperial power 
from Medina to Damascus) and has been tied to the 
prevalence of Mecca and Medina as settings for 
‘Umar’s amorous escapades. There is no proof that 
‘Umar’s verse was composed in either place: they may 
be imaginative settings (pace J.-C. Vadet’s characteri¬ 
sation of him as a pure Hidjazi, in terms both liter¬ 
ary and geographical: UEsprit courtois en Orient, Paris \ 
1968, 112); on the fictionally of‘Umar’s poetry, see 
further Enderwitz, op. cit., 124-6. It is not known 
whether independent love poems were composed in 
the pre-lslamic period, although mediaeval literary 
opinion avers that the naslb was incorporated into the 
polythematic ode early in the 6th century. Conse¬ 
quently, the poetic tradition in which ‘Umar was com¬ 
posing is obscure and modern explanations of the 
emergence of ghazal do not consider this; Wagner re¬ 
marks that Abu Dahbal al-Djumahi [^.r.] and Kays 
b. Dharfh composed independent love songs before 
‘Umar ( Grundzuge , ii, 61). J.-C. Vadet’s account (43- 
118) at least has the merit of considering aesthetic 
considerations, although he overstates the importance 
of the influence of singer on poet in terms of sub¬ 
ject-matter, though not of metre, commissioning or 
popularising. R. Jacobi has discussed the role of Abu 
Dhu’ayb [</.&.] in the transition from naslb to ghazal 
(Die Anjange der arabischen Gazalpoesie: Abu Du’aib al- 
Hudatl, in IsL, lxi [1984], 218-50; eadem, Time and 
reality in nasfb and ghazal, in JAL, xvi [1985], 1-17), 
and ‘Umar’s Hidjazi ghazal can be explained exclusively 
in literary terms, as the appropriation (perhaps recla¬ 
mation) of the naslb as mufakhara [^.y.] (typified by 
Imru* al-Kays) from the kaslda (although ‘Umar also 
feels free to use themes and motifs of the naslb, e.g. 
concluding one poem, Schwarz no. 9, with the deserted 
encampment) and from the past (in the manner of I 
Abu Dhu’ayb, although ‘Umar’s lack of sentimental- j 
ity in his occasional treatment of the past is singu- j 
lar, e.g. Schwarz no. 299): his oft-mentioned poetic j 
characterisation of women and their independence 
renders them more of a challenge for, and therefore 
upon possession more of a testimony to, his erode 
(heroic) elan. ‘Udhrf ghazal is also a literary' develop¬ 


ment from the pre-lslamic heritage, in counteraction 
to the ephemeralness of Hidjazi love. It would be 
unwise to exclude consideration of the ghazal as a lit¬ 
erary and antinomian response to the eschatological 
prescriptions of the Kur’an. 

A taxonomic analysis of the 333 poems and 109 
fragments in ‘Umar’s dlwan should be effected on the 
principles established by Th. Bauer for Abu Tammam 
[q.v.\ (Abu Tammam’s contribution to Abbasid gazal poetry, 
in JAL, xxvii (1996), 13 ff), focused on his four cat¬ 
egories of courting, message, report (type 1: descrip¬ 
tion; type 2: event) and complaint, thereby establishing 
the relative frequency of poems of amorous adven¬ 
ture (i.e. narratives, often of astonishing inventiveness 
and unpredictability) and of declarations of undying 
or unfulfilled love and facilitadng a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the role of ‘Udhrf love in his ghazal. Such an 
analysis has partially been undertaken by Audebert 
(see Bibl), though from different premises. The selec¬ 
tive process of transmission may also have eliminated 
many poems which do not conform to the received 
picture of ‘Umar; still extant, for example, are some 
pieces of tribal mufakhara (e.g. Schwarz, nos. 197, 205), 
panegyric (e.g. Schwarz, no. 247) and a martfiya [q.v.] 
(Schwarz, no. 222), suggesting poetic activity' of a more 
traditional sort. The complete picture of ‘Umar the 
poet has yet to be drawn. 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 
article, see C. Audebert, Reflexions sur la composition 
des po'emes de c Vmar ibn Abl Rabfa , in Cahiers de lin~ 
guistique d’Orientalisme et de Slavistique, v-vi (1975), 17- 
29, ix (1977), 1-14; eadem, Rime et parallelisme dans 
un pome de c Umar b. Abl Rob?a, ou le jeu de Vattente 
dejouee, in Annales de VInstitut Frangais dArcheologie orien¬ 
tate du Caire, 1980, 355-67; R. Jacobi, Theme and 
variations in Umayyad ghazal poetry , in JAL, xxiii (1992), 
109-19; T. Seidensticker, Anmerkungen zum Gedicht 
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richs and G. Schoeler, Festschrift Ewald Wagner zum 
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‘UMAR b. ‘ALI Jsee IBN AL-FARip]. 

‘UMAR b. AYYUB [see al-muzaffar, al-malik], 
‘UMAR b. HAFS [see muhallabids. iv]. 

‘UMAR b. HAFSUN, leader of a famous 
long-running rebellion in the province of Reiyo 
(Malaga) in Muslim Spain who, in 267/880, rebelled 
against the Umayyad amir s of Cordova, and two years 
before his death in 305/918, eventually surrendered con¬ 
ditionally to the amir, later caliph, ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
al-Nasir. 

Towards the end of the 3rd/9th century, mainly 
as a result of the weakness of the Umayyad amirate, 
al-Andalus experienced several uprisings, mostly by neo- 
Muslims (muwalladun). The rebellion of the muwallad 
‘Umar b. Hafsun was the most dangerous due to the 
fact that it dragged on for almost half a century, 
gradually assuming a national character, and that Ibn 
Hafsun was mainly supported by local Christians 
(^ad^am) and muwallads and was frequently in collusion 
with the adversaries of the amirate both within Spain 
and beyond. 

According to Ibn Hayyan [q.v.], our main source 
on the rebellion, Ibn Hafsun’s full name was ‘Umar 
b. Hafs (Spanish augmentative Hafsun) b. ‘Umar b. 
Dja‘far al-Islamf. ‘Umar’s great grandfather, Dja‘far, 
had converted from Christianity to Islam, hence the 
epithet islaml attached to his name. Alfonso, Dja‘far’s 
great-grandfather, is described as a Visigothic count 
(kumis). 

‘Umar’s father owned a farm in the district of 
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Ronda but, after his bad-tempered son had caused 
the death of a neighbour’s son, he moved with his 
family and settled in the Serrania de Ronda not far 
from Bobastro [see barbashturu]. Following another 
misdemeanour, 'Umar fled to Tahart, capital of the 
Rustamids [q-V-], in North Africa where he was appren¬ 
ticed to an Andalusian tailor for a few weeks before 
deciding to return home. Ibn al-Kutiyya’s remark that 
'Umar’s departure was prompted by his fear of being 
detained by the Rustamid ruler of Tahart “whose 
allegiance was to the Umayyads” is a credible expla¬ 
nation for 'Umar’s sudden decision to return to al- 
Andalus, since close political and economic relations 
existed between the Umayyads of Cordova and the 
Rustamids throughout the 3rd/9th century. 

On returning home, 'Umar joined an uncle who 
enlisted some forty men with whose help 'Umar estab¬ 
lished himself in Bobastro, an old castle halfway 
between Antequera and Ronda, standing on a high 
and precipitous rock overlooking the ravine of the 
Guadalhorce, the site of which was identified by 
Simonet as Las Mesas de Villaverde, some 7 km/4 
miles to the east of Ardales and some 8 km/5 miles 
to the north of modern Carratraca. It was from 
Bobastro that 'Umar b. Hafsun launched his rebellion 
in 267/880 against the amir of Cordova, Muhammad 
b. 'Abd al-Rahman (r. 238-73/852-86). Having been 
persuaded to surrender three years later, Ibn Hafsun 
joined the amir 's army and is said to have partici¬ 
pated in an expedition in the Upper March against 
Alfonso III of Asturias and the muwallad rebel Muham¬ 
mad b. Kasf. Finding himself mistreated by the city 
prefect upon his return to Cordova, Ibn Hafsun de¬ 
fected a year later, reoccupied Bobastro and soon 
dominated the whole area between Algeciras and 
Murcia. 

In an appeal to the people in the province of 
Reiyo—then mostly Christians and neo-Muslims—Ibn 
Hafsun is quoted as having said, “Already for too 
long you have endured the yoke of the sultan who 
robs you and overburdens you with taxes, while the 
Arabs humiliate you and treat you as slaves. My sole 
ambition is to avenge your wrongs and deliver you 
from your bondage.” ( Baydn , ii, 114). Ibn Hafsun’s 
followers are said to have constituted the lowest stra¬ 
tum of society and, to secure their support, he promised 
them—in the manner of Robin Hood—land and spoils. 
The chroniclers, however, list a number of virtues 
which endeared Ibn Hafsun to his followers, such as 
humility, fair dealing, honouring the brave, readiness 
to forgive and protection of women. 

In the second year of his reign, the amir al-Mundhir 
(r. 273-5/886-8) overcame Ibn Hafsun, who sued for 
peace but soon reneged, whereupon the amir laid siege 
to Bobastro during which, six weeks later, he died, 
probably poisoned at the instigation of his brother 
'Abd Allah who succeeded him. 

The latter’s authority, however, barely extended 
beyond his capital, as Ibn Hafsun had occupied seve¬ 
ral fortresses and townships along the Guadalquivir, 
including Poley—known later as Aguilar—whence he 
launched ceaseless forays into the Campina of Cordova. 
Meanwhile, on account of a personal grudge against 
the amir, Servando (Sharband), whose father and name¬ 
sake was the comes of the Mozarabs in Cordova, sought 
refuge with Ibn Hafsun, who entrusted him with 
launching incursions in the vicinity of the capital, in 
the course of which Servando was killed. Servando’s 
defection, however, does not seem to have found any 
response amongst the Mozarabs of Cordova. 

Ibn Hafsun reached the zenith of his power in 
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278/891 when he installed himself in Poley, and it 
was then that he began to exchange correspondence 
and gifts with Ibrahim b. Ahmad, the Aghlabid amir 
of Ifrfkiya. Ibn Hafsun aspired to replace the Umayyad 
amir and proclaim his allegiance to the 'Abbasid caliph 
in Ba gh dad, thereby assuming in al-Andalus a role 
akin to that of the A gh labid amirs, i.e. real inde¬ 
pendence with nominal allegiance to the 'Abbasids. 

The decision of the amir 'Abd Allah to lead his 
troops in person against Ibn Hafsun was a brave one 
that was to determine the very survival of the Umayyad 
dynasty in al-Andalus. Though twice the size of the 
amir's army, Ibn Hafsun’s forces were routed in the 
encounter at Poley (1 Rabf' I 278/13 July 891). The 
amir proceeded to lay siege to Bobastro, where Ibn 
Hafsun had taken refuge. Within only one year from 
the batde, however, Ibn Hafsun regained full control 
of the provinces of Reiyo, Elvira and Jaen. 

In 285/898, Ibn Hafsun negotiated an alliance with 
the muwallad rebel in the Upper March, Muhammad 
b. Lope b. Kasf, but it came to nothing as Ibn Kasf 
fell in an engagement with the Tudjfbid governor of 
Saragossa (Ramadan 285/October 898). 

Ibn Hafsun is said to have forsworn Islam openly 
in 286/899 and to have converted, together with all 
members of his family, to Christianity, the religion of 
his ancestors. As a result, most of his muwallad sup¬ 
porters deserted him and the jurists (Jukaha ’) pro¬ 
claimed a djihad against him. Henceforth, Ibn Hafsun 
is invariably referred to by Andalusian chroniclers as 
the infidel (kafir), apostate (murtadd), atheist ( mulhid) 
and polytheist (musjuik). 

The charge of apostasy, however, was not levelled 
against Ibn Hafsun until after the fall of Bobastro 
some thirty years later. According to Ibn al-Khatfb 
(A c mal, 32), Ibn Hafsun is said to have “relied com¬ 
pletely on Christians and to have, allegedly, assumed 
the faith of his ancestors.” 

Although Ibn Hafsun may have secretly converted 
to Christianity, it is most unlikely that he publicly 
renounced Islam, for how can that be reconciled with 
his simultaneous proclamation of allegiance to the 
Idrfsids in northern Morocco, his alliance with Ibrahim 
b. Hadjdjadj, the Arab lord of Seville, and his procla¬ 
mation of allegiance, a few years later, to 'Ubayd 
Allah, the new Shf'f caliph in Ifrfkiya? Moreover, had 
Ibn Hafsun really apostasised, the Umayyads would 
no doubt have immediately exploited such an event 
in order to rally Muslim public opinion throughout 
al-Andalus against him. 

In the last decade of 'Abd Allah’s reign (r. 275- 
300/888-912), Ibn Hafsun lost the initiative. The amir 
recaptured Jaen, Archidona (Belda) and Baza, while 
his troops ravaged the district of Bobastro. 

On succeeding to his grandfather, the young amir 
'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad (r. 300-50/912-61) 
was confronted with several rebels, chief of whom was 
'Umar b. Hafsun, “head of dissension ( fitna ) and of 
fanatical solidarity (' asabiyya ) with the Christians and 
muwallads" ( Hulla , ii, 159). 

The policy adopted by the new amir , combining 
flexible diplomacy (mudaral) with firmness, proved fruit¬ 
ful. In the first year of his reign, he recovered Ecija 
and defeated Ibn Hafsun near Elvira. In the follow¬ 
ing year, Seville was recovered from Ibn Hadjdjadj, 
thereby depriving Ibn Hafsun of an important Arab 
ally. On entering Algeciras (301/914), the amir's com¬ 
mander set fire to several vessels used by Ibn Hafsun 
for traffic with Morocco. On the amir’s orders, the 
navy was to patrol the coast from Algeciras to Murcia 
so as to stop provisions reaching the rebel from North 
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Africa, and as a precautionary' measure against the j 
Shi‘I threat. 

Eventually, Ibn Hafsun sought peace (303/916) from 
the amir , who entrusted the task of negotiating peace 
terms to his Christian physician and wazlr, Yahya b. 
Ishak, and to his hadfib, Badr b. Ahmad. It would 
seem that Ibn Hafsun was pressed to take this step 
by his Christian supporters, led by Dj a‘far b. Maksim 
(Maximo), bishop of Bobastro. 

The terms agreed upon seem to have been quite 
favourable to Ibn Hafsun, for he and his descendants 
after him were to retain Bobastro as well as 162 other 
fortresses ( Muktabas, v, 115). 

Unvanquished, ‘Umar b. Hafsun died in Bobastro 
on 16 Sha‘ban 305/1 February 918, after a rebellious 
career which spanned almost forty years. He was sur¬ 
vived by four sons, three of whom—Dja‘far, Sulayman 
and Hafs—successively ruled Bobastro and intermit¬ 
tently rebelled against the amir of Cordova. Eventually, 
Hafs surrendered and joined the amir's expedition in 
Galicia. Bobastro finally fell on 23 Dh u ’1-K.a‘da 315/ 

19 January' 928. Two months later, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
entered Bobastro; ‘Umar’s body was disinterred and 
it was found that he had been buried according to 
Christian rites, a point which was taken as clear evi¬ 
dence of his apostasy. His body was removed to | 
Cordova and crucified between the bodies of two of | 
his sons. I 

The great mosque built by Ibn Hafsun at the out¬ 
set of his rebellion was demolished, as it had alleg¬ 
edly been built with the proceeds of Muslim spoils. 
New mosques were now built in Bobastro while exist¬ 
ing churches were demolished. Fortresses through¬ 
out the province of Reiyo were likewise destroyed 
and their Christian occupants deported to the low¬ 
lands which they had occupied prior to Ibn Hafsun’s 
rebellion. 

‘Umar b. Hafsun appears to have been an adven¬ 
turer, an opportunist and man of ambition who aspired 
to achieve independence. His real aim throughout was 
to achieve for himself in al-Andalus what had been 
achieved by the Aghlabid amir s of Kayrawan, i.e. de 
facto independence with nominal allegiance to a remote 
caliphate. Initially, circumstances were favourable to 
him, but after his defeat at Poiey (278/891), his power 
steadily declined. 

Al-Nasir’s conciliatory but firm policy, the blockade 
of the Straits, the incessant attacks on Bobastro and 
its district, the recurrent famines and epidemics, the 
divisions within the ranks of his followers and the ex¬ 
haustion of the people by the long-running struggle— 
all these factors combined led to the eventual failure 
of the rebellion. Yet, under the peace agreement con¬ 
cluded with al-Nasir, ‘Umar b. Hafsun retained 
Bobastro and qiflte a large number of fortresses for 
himself and his descendants. He was not beaten in 
battle nor was Bobastro captured by force. Al-Nasir 
probably saw fit to conciliate ‘Umar b. Hafsun by 
keeping him in control of Bobastro as his vassal so 
that he could free himself to deal with the other rebels 
and to concentrate on the new Shf‘f power which 
posed a far greater threat both to the Maghrib and 
al-Andalus. 
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UMAR b IBRAHIM al-KHAYYAMI [see umar 

KHAYYAM j. 

‘UMAR b. SAID al-FUT! (ca. 1796-1864) a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar and mudjahid of the Tidja- 
niyya tanka [</.?>.] in the western Sudan. ‘Umar was 
born in Halwar in Futa Toro (present-day Senegal) 
to a modest scholarly family of the Fulbe [q-vl\ eth¬ 
nic group. He was initiated into the Tidjaniyya in 
Mauritania by ‘Abd al-Karlm al-Nakil. A turning point 
in ‘Umar’s life was his pilgrimage to Mecca, on which 
he set out, according to traditions cited by Ly-Tall 
(Un Islam militant, 83), in 1825. While in the Hidjaz 
(1828-30) ‘Umar was attached to Muhammad al-Ghalf. 
the TidjanI khalifa for al-Hidjaz. In his book Rimdh 
hizb al-rahim (i, 194-5) ‘Umar relates that besides 
instructing him in the special teachings of the Tidja¬ 
niyya, Muhammad al-Ghalf appointed him khalifa of 
the Tidjaniyya for the western Sudan. On the way 
back from Mecca, ‘Umar spent about six years (1832-8) 
in Sokoto [< 7 .#.], during which he had very close con¬ 
tacts with sultan Muhammad Bello, whose daughter 
he married. 

‘Umar b. SaTd’s career as a mudgahid was related 
to the self-esteem which he developed as a result of 
his relations with Muhammad al-Ghalf and Muham¬ 
mad Bello and to his acquaintance with the dfhad 
tradition of Sokoto, but it did not result directly from 
these. For after leaving Sokoto and spending some 
time in Masina, ‘Umar settled down to the life of a 
religious teacher in a community of his owoi which 
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he created in 1840 in Jegunko in Futa Djallon [q.v ]. 
There he completed in 1845 his most important work, 
Rimah hizb al-rahim. The project of launching a djihad 
seems to have taken shape in ‘Umar’s mind during 
a voyage which he made through Senegambia in 
1846-7, during which he won followers and spent 
some time in his home town of Halwar. In 1849 he 
moved his community to Dingiray to the east of 
Jegunko in the territory of the Maninka kingdom of 
Tamba. Robinson suggests that through moving his 
community to a territory ruled by a non-Muslim king, 
‘Umar intended to create propidous conditions for 
starting his djihad. Indeed, after settling in Dingiray, 
he had it fortified and had his followers armed with 
weapons which he bought from British traders in 
Freetown and French traders along the Senegal river 
respectively. The ‘Umarian community achieved its 
first military success against the forces sent in Sep¬ 
tember 1852 by Yimba, the king of Tamba, to capture 
Dingiray (Robinson, The holy war of Umar Tal , 112-31). 

The wars of c Umar b. SaTd cannot be described 
in any detail here. Suffice it to say that from June 
1854 he started his expansion northwards into 
Senegambia. Two defeats which he suffered in 1857 
at Medine and in 1859 at Gemu at the hands of the 
French made him change the direction of his con¬ 
quests towards the Middle Niger. After conquering 
the pagan kingdom of Segu \q. z>.] in March 1861, 
‘Umar became involved in a conflict with Ahmad b. 
Ahmad, the Muslim ruler of Masina, and his ally the 
chief of the Kadiriyya [^.y.] Ahmad al-Bakka’I al-Kunti 
in Timbuktu. In this way ‘Umar’s dfihad developed 
into a conflict with the Kadiriyya over hegemony in 
the Middle Niger region, in the course of which 
Ahmad al-Bakka’f conducted a religious campaign 
against ‘Umar, denouncing especially his launching of 
djihad against fellow Muslims (cf. Abun-Nasr, The 
Tijaniyya , 168-71). In May 1862 ‘Umar b. SaTd 
defeated and killed Ahmad b. Ahmad, but shortly 
afterwards he was besieged in the latter’s capital 
Hamadullahi by the rebellious people of Masina sup¬ 
ported by Ahmad al-BakkaT. ‘Umar fled with a small 
party of followers from Hamdullahi on 6 February 
1864, but was killed a few days later by his pursuers. 
Segu remained under the rule of ‘Umar’s son Ahmad 
until the French forces under Archinard arrived there 
in 1893. 

Through his writings (cf. Willis, The writings of al-Hajj 
‘Umar ), but more importantly through making strict 
adherence to Islamic norms the basis of religious soli¬ 
darity amongst his followers and justifying the launch¬ 
ing of djihad against Muslim rulers through their 
deviation from these norms, ‘Umar b. SaTd became 
an important reformer of Islamic religious life in the 
western Sudan. The Tidjaniyya had had followers in 
the western Sudan before him, but it was his great 
prestige as religious scholar and holy warrior which 
laid the foundations for its becoming the only tanka 
which could rival the much older Kadiriyya for the 
allegiance of the Muslims in this region. 
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(Jamil M. Abun-Nasr) 

‘UMAR b. SH ABBA b. ‘Abfda b. Rayta (Ra 5 ita) 
al-Numayrl al-Basn, Abu Zayd, expert in akhbar 
on history as well as poets and poetry, very 
important source for some of the most prom¬ 
inent works of Arabic literature and himself 
author of akhbar collections which mostly survive in 
the quotations of later authors (173-262/789-878). His 
father’s name was Zayd, “Shabba” being a nickname 
taken from a song that his father’s mother used to 
sing for him when he was a boy. ‘Umar was bom 
at Basra as a mawld of the Banu Numayr, as men¬ 
tioned by Yakut (Irshad, vi, 481-2) and al-Safadf (Waft, 
xxii, 488-9). He must have received a thorough edu¬ 
cation before he went to Ba g hdad, where he lectured 
as a muhaddith (al-Khatlb al-Ba gh dadi, Ta J rikh Baghdad, 
xi, 208-10). Ibn AbT Hatim al-RazI (b. 240/854) em¬ 
phasises his reputation as a reliable and serious scholar. 
He also reports that he himself, together with his fa¬ 
ther, used to write down, or copy, materials at ‘Umar’s 
lectures (katabtu c anhu; see al-Djarh wa T-ta c dxl, Hayda- 
rabad, iii, 116). ‘Umar also taught the kira’at (Ibn al- 
DjazarT, Qhayat al-nihaya fl tabakat al-kurra\ no. 2407), 
and as an adib, he produced some poetry. Verses in 
honour of al-Hasan b. Makhlad (d. ca. 271/884-3), 
who served al-Mutawakkil and later became vizier 
under al-Mu‘tamid, are preserved in biographical lit¬ 
erature. His interest in literary matters is abundantly 
documented in later sources, and he is said to have 
copied the dtwan of al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (Sezgin, ii, 
513-14). 

Al-Khatfo mentions that ‘Umar settled at Samarra 5 
near the end of his life. However, this must have been 
some twenty-five years before his death in Djumada 
II 262/March 878, because, as he reports himself to 
Abu ‘All al-‘Anazi (i.e. the adxb al-Hasan b. ‘Ulayl, 
d. 290/902), ‘Umar was soon after his coming to 
Samarra 5 submitted to the mihna [y.u.], which was in 
fact ended by al-Mutawakkil as early as between 
234/848-9 and 237/851-2. Al-‘AnazI, who was a stu¬ 
dent of ‘Umar b. Shabba at Samarra 5 , also reports that 
he did not bow to pressure, and as a punishment 
(some of) his books were torn to pieces. In protest 
against this ill-treatment, he abstained from lecturing 
for a certain period. Not all of his books were lost, how¬ 
ever. Ibn al-Nadlm ( al-Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 125-6) 
says that when he died, his son Abu Tahir Ahmad, 
who was an able poet (al-Safadl, vii, 261-2), sold his 
father’s books. 

Most important is ‘Umar’s role as an authority for 
akhbar on history and literary matters. He was a pro¬ 
lific author, as we learn from the titles of his books 
given in the Fihrist (loc. cit.) and in the lists of Yakut, 
al-Dhahabr (Siyar aTam al-nubalaj xiii, 371-2) and al- 
Safadl. The subject matter indicated by these titles 
concerns history, particularly focused on urban cen¬ 
tres (Basra, al-Kufa, Medina, Mecca), narrative mate¬ 
rial about poets and their poetry, and the { arabiyya. 
The abundant quotations from ‘Umar in such works 
as the Tcdrikh of al-Tabari and, to a lesser degree, 
the Ansdb al-ashraf of al-Baladhurl. Abu ’1-Faradj al- 
Isfahanfs al-Aghdni and Makatil al-Tdlibiyyin, and al- 
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Muwashshah of al-Marzubam, contain material in con¬ 
formity with these titles, and it is likely that they are 
taken from collections which ‘Umar b. Shabba pro¬ 
duced and used in his teaching. However, only the 
Akhbar al-Madtna y which al-Dhahabf himself had seen 
in part, has survived in a late and damaged manu¬ 
script (Ta’rfkh al-Madina al-munawivara , ed. Fahlm 
Muhammad Shaltut, 4 vols. Beirut 1410/1990). It con¬ 
tains akhbar , quoted with full isnads and without any 
comments, about the life of the Prophet, of ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab and of ‘Uthman b. ‘Allan. The mur¬ 
der of the third caliph is not included; the title Maktal j 
f Uthman mentioned in the Fihrisl could be a continu- j 
ation of this book. Al-Tabari and al-Baladhurf, who j 
both extensively quote ‘Umar for other topics, do not 
seem to have used this particular collection. It comes 
as a surprise that only one of the titles given by Ibn 
al-Nadfm and in the above-mentioned lists is found 
quoted by a later author: al-Tabari (ii, 168) refers to 
the Akhbar ahl al-Basra. Yakut also refers to this book 
in general terms, but does not quote from it (F.J. 
Heer, 32), and al-SakhawI knew of this book as well 
(Rosenthal, 462). 

The huge amount of quotations from ‘Umar in the 
Agfaam proves Abu ’l-Faradj’s substantial dependence 
on these materials. He does not mention any title of 
a book by ‘Umar, but received the material from dif¬ 
ferent informants who had probably produced recen- | 
sions of ‘Umar’s collections, Tabakat al-shu‘ard 3 and the j 
Aghant. In a similar manner, materials pertaining to 
the kitab Muhammad wa-lbrahim ibnay c Abd Allah b. Hasan 
are preserved in the quotations of Abu ’l-Faradj’s 
Makatil al-Talibiyyin (S. Gunther) and al-Tabari’s 
Ta’rikh (T. Nagel). Al-Tabari’s work also contains frag¬ 
ments, or materials, from ‘Umar’s Umard’ al-Kufa as 
well as from his Kitab al-Kuttab, which seems also to 
have been used by al-Djahshiyarf for his Kitab al- 
Wuzara? (S. Leder). 

The fact that ‘Umar’s works are not directly quoted 
is in part due to the rules of isnad quotation. We may 
also infer that ‘Umar, who applied the methods of I 
the transmission of hadfth , passed on to his disciples j 
akhbar which he had gathered and arranged accord- j 
ing to different topics throughout his entire life. He | 
thus spread his materials in various collections by way ! 
of riwaya [g.v.], instead of bringing books into circu- I 
lation which were “his” works in terms of elaborated | 
structure, introduction, etc. The existence of a variety i 
of collections comprising roughly the same materials j 
must also be considered in order to explain parallels j 
between al-Tabari and al-Baladhurf, as well as Ibn j 
Kutayba and Abu ’1-Faradj. These have as their com- | 
mon source neither ‘Umar's books nor the authorities ! 
he quotes, but arise from collections which are de¬ 
scribed as accessible to experts in these matters but 
which are not specified. 

Bibliography: In addition to the literature quoted 
in the article, see Brockelman, S I, 209; Sezgin, i, 
345-6; M. Fleischhammer, Quellenstudien zum kitab 
al-Aghani , Halle (Saale) 1965 (unpublished ms.); 

S. Gunther, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den “ Maqatil at- 
Talibiyyin” des Abu l-Farag al-Isfahani (st. 356/967 ), 
Hildesheim 1991, 220-5; F.J. Heer, Die historischen 
und geographischen Quellen in Jag fit’s Geographischem 
Worterbuch , Strassburg 1898, 32; Djasim Hamad! al- 
Mashhadanl, Mawarid al-Baladhun c an al-usra al- 
umamyya fi Ansab al-ashraf, Mecca 1406/1986, i, 
306-13; S. Leder, Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn ‘Adi, 
Frankfurt 1991, 125, 151-5, 209; idem, Friihe Er- 
zahlungen zu Magnun , in XXIV. Deutscher Orientalistentag. , 
Ausgewahlte Vortrage , ed. W. Diem and Abdoldjawad i 


Falaturi, Wiesbaden 1990, 150-61; T. Nagel, Friiher 
Bericht iiber den Aufstand von Muhammad ibn ‘ Abdallah , 
in hi, xlvi (1970), 227-63; F. Rosenthal, A history 
of Arabic historiography , Leiden 1952, 462, 473, 475, 
480. (S. Leder) 

‘UMAR BA MA KH RAMA [see makhrama. 3]. 
‘UMAR KHAYYAM, renowned Persian 
scholar and poet of the Saldjuk period ( ca . 439- 
517/1048-1123). 

1. Biography 

Al-Imam Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Khayyamf 
is thus named in the Mizan al-hikma which ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Khazinf composed in 515/1121, often men¬ 
tioning Khayyam for his scientific works. Abu Hafs 
is a kunya customarily associated with the name ‘Umar, 
and al-Khayyaml is the form which would be expected 
in an Arabic work; it would be pointless to speculate 
on the origin of this name, as to whether, for exam- 
| pie, this was a man belonging to a family of tent- 
makers or not, just as someone with the surname 
al-‘Attar is not necessarily associated with the manu¬ 
facture of perfume. In Persian, this name naturally 
becomes Khayyam. Al-Khazinf (see Dihkhuda, Lughat- 
nama , s.v.) definitely had personal links with Khayyam. 
In the indices of catalogues, his name will be found, 
according to the case, in entries beginning with ‘U, 
‘O, Kh, X or H. 

Thanks to two other contemporaries of Khayyam, 
Nizamf-i ‘Arudl-i Samarkand! (Mad}ma‘ al-JVawadir 
or Cahar makala, written ca. 551/1156, ed. Kazwlnl, 
100-4) and ‘Alt b. Zayd al-Bayhakf (Tatimmat Siwan 
al-hikma, written after 548/1153, ed. ShafT‘, fasc. i, 

112-4, 163), some dates and biographical elements are 
available regarding this scholar and the renown which 
he enjoyed in his time. ‘All Bayhakf, called Ibn Funduk 
(who is also the author of the important history of 
j eminent families of Bayhak), gives him the title of al- 
| Dustur al-Faylasuf Hudfdjat al-Hakk. The dates are as 
follows: in 506/1112 Nizami, who was then in the 
service of lOf'adja Imam ‘Umar Khayyamf, heard 
his master predicting his death in circumstances which 
subsequently came about. According to Nizami again, 
at Marw, in 508/1114, the reputation of Khayyam 
exceeded that of all the astrologers and astronomers 
at the court of the sultan. In 530/1135, Nizami had 
occasion to visit the tomb of his former master, a 
clearly described and moving experience. According to 
one manuscript “it was four years” (longer according to 
another) since the death of Khayyam. The three ap¬ 
preciative accounts of Khayyam given by Nizami, in 
his chapter on astronomers/astrologers, are inspired 
by the admiration which he felt for his one-time mas¬ 
ter. For his part, ‘All Bayhakf (499-565/1105-69), ap¬ 
preciably younger than Khayyam, presents a first 
biography of the scholar. He remembers having accom- 
j panied his father in 507/1113 to a salon (ma^lis) con¬ 
ducted by Khayyam, who questioned him (or more 
likely, his father, see M. Kazwlnl, introd. to Tankh-i 
Bayhakf , 19-22, regarding a quotation from Abarkuhl 
on this point) on a bayt relating to an astronomical 
topic. “This was a man expert in philosophy ( hikmat ), 
in mathematics in all its forms, and in medicine.” He 
was a native of Nlshapur, he writes, like his father 
and his grandfather. Skilled in teaching and in the 
composition of works, he was of strict character and 
valued his knowledge highly. Through the intermedi¬ 
ary of a disciple of Ibn Slna, he was influenced by 
the latter’s doctrine, as will be shown below'. He was 
a scholar who was frequently consulted. Among the 
examples given by ‘All Bayhakf, one is the response 
which he gave to a question put to him by the great 
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master of Muslim scholasticism al-Ghazali. He often 
made his way to Isfahan to visit the observatory con¬ 
structed there by Malik Shah after 467/1076 (see fur¬ 
ther on this, below). Finally, Bayhakr gives a detailed 
horoscope of the birth of Khayyam, on the basis of 
which Swarm Govinda Tlrtha (1941) calculated that 
Khayyam must have been born on 18 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 
439/18 May 1048. Similarly, on the later basis of 
information given in the Tarab-khana of Yar Ahmad 
(written in 867/1460), it has been reckoned possible 
to date his death at 12 Muharram 526/14 December 
1131) (on this point see the doubts of M. Mu‘In, 
1333/1954). The date of 439 is entirely plausible; that 
of 526 is dubious. General opinion places the death 
of Khayyam around 517/1123. It seems that after 
the death of Malik Shah, he lived some distance away 
from the court. 

To these items of information others may be added, 
such as the known date of two of his treatises (469/ 
1077 and 472/1080), or indeed the mention of Khay¬ 
yam made by the renowned Mahmud al-Zamakhshan 
(467-538/1074-1143) in his treatise al-^ad^ir li \l-sigbar , 
where he comments that Khavvam enjoyed frequent¬ 
ing his circle, that he was familiar with the thought 
of the Arab poet Abu ’l-'Ala* al-Ma'arrl (a pertinent 
literary observation) and, finally, that he was of obsti¬ 
nate character More important in the life of 

Khavvam was the date 467/1074. Dealing with the 
events of this year, the historian Ibn al-Athir, in his 
Kamil (written before 631/1233), was the first to speak 
of the congress of scholars organised by Malik Shah 
from 465/1072 onwards for the purpose of reform¬ 
ing the calendar [see djalal!], setting the date for 
the festival of Nawruz [q.vi\ and planning the con¬ 
struction of an astronomical observatory at Isfahan. The 
object was both scientific and economic (fixing the 
date for the levying of taxes). “Among them,” says Ibn 
al-Athir, “there were c Umar b. Ibrahim al-Khayyarm, 
Abu ’l-Muzafiar al-Isfizari, Maymun b. al-Nadjib al- 
Wasiti and others.” Thus the meeting was probably 
not attended by Nizam al-Mulk or Hasan al-Sabbah, 
despite the legend to this effect retailed by e.g. Hamd 
Allah MustawfT in his Tankh-i Guzida. Also worth men¬ 
tioning is a letter written to Khavvam by the Per¬ 
sian poet and mystic Hasan (or Madjdud) Sana’i-i 
Ghaznawi (d. 525/1131 [see sana’i]), a character of 
no lesser eminence than he himself, who had suffered 
bad experiences during a visit to Nishapur, in par¬ 
ticular when he was accused of having induced his 
servant to rob a money-changer. He complained to 
Khayyam, as a personage of influence in the town 
capable of defending his interests (the letter, written 
in elegant Persian, was published by Mudjtaba MTnuwT, 
reproduced in ‘AbbasI, 1338/1959, 223-8). In brief, 
the biography which may be composed on the basis 
of information from contemporaries or from those 
who lived shortly after Khavvam is that of an impor¬ 
tant scholar, of as yet unsuspected poetical talents. 
Later biographers were to exploit these early elements, 
reproducing them and sometimes amplifying them 
imaginatively, as did, in the early 7th/13th century, 
al-Shahrazun in his first article on Khayyam, and al- 
Kifu in his T. al-Hukama 3 . 

2. The Quatrains 

The recent celebrity of the quatrains attributed to 
Khavvam is inversely proportional to the authenticity 
of many of them. Care is required, however, when 
tackling the puzzle posed by the hypothetical recon¬ 
struction of the poetical corpus of Khayyam not to 
obscure a major literary fact, that of the Khayvamian 
tradition. In fact, the study of authenticity runs the 


risk of scuttling a rich tradition which has worked for 
several centuries according to the procedure and the 
mentality of an initial literary nucleus which can 
scarcely be other than the creation of a single individ¬ 
ual, who certainly seems to be ‘Umar Khayyam, as may 
be deduced from a number of indications. While it 
was easy to preserve the scholar’s scientific production, 
the retention of poems of a more personal nature, 
nudging at the frontiers of orthodoxy, could only be 
done with caution. There exists no text of reference 
offering the essential poetical works of Khayyam. 
There exist sparse quotations, painstakingly collected 
by anthologists, forming a small corpus which is very 
coherent in form and in content. Beyond this, there 
was an abundance of quatrains of the same type, 
regarded as worthy, for a limited period of time, of 
the tradition thus constituted, and demanding to be 
understood. Subsequently, the situation deteriorated; 
inferior imitations were produced, quatrains of other 
poets, dependent on other inspirations, were blended 
into the corpus, and the final stage saw the clever 
fabrication of “ancient” manuscripts. 

Quatrain is the term used, inaccurately, to denote 
the Persian ruba'i [ q.v .]. It consists, as is well known, 
of two distiches {bayt), composed in turn of two hemi¬ 
stiches (misra c ). The four hemistiches have the same 
basic metre, specific to the quatrain (reading from right 
to left): - - \- -\ o - o\ - o o\ - -. This quantita¬ 
tive metre has five feet. It is obligatory that feet no. 

1 and no. 4 are strictly invariable. In the entirety of 
the Khayvamian tradition, foot no. 2 consists of two 
shorts and one long; exceptions (two longs alone) are 
rare. Foot no. 3, in the same tradition, alternates 
freely, within the same quatrain, between short-long- 
short and long-short-short; it is unusual to find two 
longs in this position. In the same tradition and within 
the same quatrain, foot no. 5 can be formed of two 
longs or of two shorts and one long. No rule exists 
to impose order on variation; for example, the third 
misra { is not necessarily required to be distinguished 
from the three other misra ‘ by a specific variation of 
the metre. As for the rhyme, S. C A. Mir Afdalf (1374/ 
1995) has shown statistically that before the 7th/13th 
century, this third misra e is not yet necessarily at vari¬ 
ance with the rhyme of the rubaH. Of the 1,358 Persian 
quatrains known between the 5th/11th century and 
the 6th/12th century, 1,347 have the rhyme a-a-a-a , 
and only eleven have a-a~b-a. It is to this tradition 
that quatrains of the time of Khayyam belong, and 
here there is an additional means of pursuing the 
quest for authenticity. The rhyme in a-a-b-a is thus 
not absent, but it is not common, as will be seen. 
The rhyme scheme a-a-b-a was subsequently to become 
the rule, however, either as a result of the work of 
new poets, or on account of new arrangements of 
ancient quatrains by copyists. 

The history of the quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyam 
has been marked by a particular event, this being a 
free translation of these poems into English which 
enjoyed unparallelled success. Khayyam was not un¬ 
known in Europe; his name was mentioned in Basel 
in 1583. In 1816, H.G. Keene produced the first Eng¬ 
lish translation of the quatrains, revived in German 
by Von Hammer Purgstall a few years later. But E.B. 
Cowell, who taught Persian to Edward Fitzgerald 
(1809-83) and was Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, 
discovered in 1856 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
a manuscript from the Ouseley collection (no. 140), 
dating from the 9th/15th century and containing 158 
quatrains explicitly attributed to Khavvam. From 1859 
onwards, Fitzgerald began to publish his translation, 
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on the basis of this manuscript and with the aid of 
a more recent Indian copy containing 510 quatrains. 
Fitzgerald’s fifth version appeared in 1889. Only the 
first bore the rubric translated , without the name of 
the translator; the others were to be signed and 
described as rendered —a more accurate term in that 
this was a poetical rendering into English of what 
Fitzgerald understood to be the message of the qua¬ 
trains. The number and the choice of quatrains var¬ 
ied from one version to the other. In total, the English 
poetical work ran to 310 editions and millions of 
copies. For a translation, it was a phenomenal success. 

The reverberations were considerable, but it was 
not until 1897 and the appearance of Z. Zukovski’s 
article on what he called “the wandering quatrains” | 
(in al-Muiqffariyya. Festschrift Baron V Rosen) that the j 
question was raised as to the authenticity of 82 qua- j 
trains attributed to ‘Umar Khayyam. E. Denison Ross j 
(1900), then E.G. Browne (synthesis in LHP\ ii, 246- j 
59), took up the question, the latter concluding, with 
others, that an adequate answer could not be found. 
After the edition and translation of numerous qua¬ 
trains by F. Rosen in 1925, on the basis of a dubi- | 
ous manuscript known as the “Berlin” one, the copy j 
of a copy containing 329 items arranged alphabeti- j 
cally, Arthur Christensen ( Critical studies , 1927) re-exam- ! 
ined the entire question. Facing the major difficulty I 
posed by the fact of only late manuscripts of the qua- j 
trains existing, the best option was to choose the most ! 
reliable manuscripts and seek to establish connections ! 
between the texts in terms of the succession of qua- j 
trains established in each case. The absence of alpha¬ 
betical arrangement among the quatrains, for example, 
is, as is well known, a sign of the antiquity of a text. 
On the other hand, a quatrain may be considered 
authentic if it is found in at least five texts of the 
best group of these manuscripts. By means of suc¬ 
cessive eliminations, Christensen arrived at a total of 
121 quatrains showing characteristics of authenticity 
in form and content. The excellent El' article pub¬ 
lished by V. Minorsky in 1936 s.v. c Omar Khaiyam. 
shows the stage which had been reached in his stud¬ 
ies at that point. But in Persia as in Europe, research 
was henceforward directed towards ancient texts capa- ! 
ble of delivering, at least in quotation, original works, j 
Here, in chronological order, are the ancient pieces ! 
and the significant evidence. A characteristic trait [ 
showing the antiquity of a quatrain is the fact that j 
it does not contain the name of Khayyam. General | 
use of the tak/iallus [</.t/.] dates from the 7th/13th cen- j 
tury, and not being by any means a panegyric poet, ! 
Khayyam had no need to impress a patron with self- j 
generated publicity. When Khayyam’s name appears j 
in a quatrain, it is natural to suspect pseudepigraphy 
or the substitution by a copyist of khayyam for a word 
such as ayydm. Khayyam is not always named by the 
author who cites a quatrain, and it at this point that 
recourse must needs be had to tradition. 

First to be mentioned is the fact that, in the anthol¬ 
ogy which he composed in 572/1176 (Khandat al-Kasr ), 
Tmad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahanl mentions Khayyam 
among the poets of Khurasan who wrote in Arabic. 
The poem of four Arabic bayts which he quotes is 
certainly consistent with the thinking of the poet, in 
its evocation of the quest for reconciliation of self with 
the realities of destiny. This would be supplemented 
by other Arabic bayts of Khayyam which al-Shahrazun 
was subsequently to cite in the second article which 
he devoted to Khayyam in his Mizhat al-arwah, written 
before 611/1214 (quotations and translations in ‘All 
Dashtl, Dami bd Khayyam , 92-98). 


But even before 534/1139, thus before Nizaml-i 
c Arudr, and a few years after the death of Khayyam. 
Ahmad-i Sam'anI produced a remarkable Persian qua¬ 
train in his Ruh al-arwah (ed. N. Mayil-i Harawl, 78, 
293), which the entire tradition, from the 7th/13th cen¬ 
tury onward, has attributed to Khayyam. A masterpiece 
of Persian literature, the work dealt with the divine 
names, and the quatrain concluded the chapter on the 
name of Creator ( al-bdri ); it is quoted again in the 
chapter dealing with divine mercy. It takes the form 
of an ironical perspective on those who inquire about 
the causes of the world without thinking of the cause 
of His action and dealing only with pretexts (rubd c i 
no. 19 in Dashtl, Dami bd Khayyam, with significant 
variants. References here will be to this work at times, 
but with account being taken, as the case requires, 
of more ancient quotations). 

Farid al-Din 'Attar (d. 586/1190) is the well-known 
author of major spiritual mathnawis in Persian; his 
Ilahi-nama is the one which he wrote concerning the 
end of his life. Like Khayyam, he was from Nlshapur. 
One of many anecdotes in his poem (215, 5169-83) 
is that of the man who could see what was happen¬ 
ing in tombs. To test him, a dignitary led him to the 
tomb of ‘Umar Khayyam. There the man saw the 
scholar in a state of utter confusion having to con¬ 
front his ignorance, although throughout his life he 
had prided himself on his knowledge. Subsequently 
‘Attar extends the sayings of the visionary in the form 
of a long homily: since neither the beginning nor the 
end of life is clear, no one will find in this inferior 
world either head or tail. The sky is a ball without 
beginning or end, the earth is a foul valley where all 
men lose their way, the world is misery, the Wheel 
[of fate] plays with us. Such is 'Attar’s version of the 
nucleus of the thinking promulgated by Khayyam’s 
quatrains—a curious version, indeed. 

Zahlri-i Samarkand! wrote some ten years before 
600/1203 his Sindbad-nama, a fine example of Persian 
prose embellished with pieces of verse. Among the 
latter, and without the author being named, five qua¬ 
trains are found which tradition attributed to Khay¬ 
yam at a very early stage. These ruba c is (Dashtl, nos. 
29, 16, 12, 22, 18), of ancient composition, add to 
the theme of the precariousness of a world devoid of 
reason, that of the consequences of withdrawing from 
it; since no one will return to the world below to re¬ 
veal the secrets of other places, it is imperative that 
all enjoy their share of good living, in particular the 
pleasures of wine and romance. Not to do so would 
be a mistake. The poems also evoke the theme of the 
earth as dust; the cup and the pitcher are made from 
the remains of humans who were proud. Zahlrl re¬ 
peated vuba'l no. 29 in his Aghrad al-siyasat (155). 

It is with Fakhr al-Din Razi [q.v.] that the name 
of Khayyam appears as the author of a quatrain 
(Dashtl, no. 1, with perceptible variants). In the last 
part of a treatise written in 600/1203 (al-Tanbth c ala 
ba c d al-asrar . ..), in a commentary on sura XCV which 
relates to the last things, the author quotes this auda¬ 
cious ruba c x which he attributes to Khayyam by name: 
“Disposer of the elements,/ Why did the Master of 
the world/ Vow the destruction of these assemblages 
of atoms?/ If they were fair of form/ And well-con¬ 
ceived, why then/ Dismantle them? And if not. . ./ 
if not, who is to blame?” (following the Fr. tr. of 
G. Lazard). Coming from such an authority, the quo¬ 
tation and the attribution to Khayyam carry consid¬ 
erable weight. The rubd c i poses a question poetically, 
but this is to be understood as a rhetorical question, 
the response to which is not in doubt—or possibly 
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as a metaphysical question to which there is no answer. 
It is impossible to forget the existence and the breadth 
of the tendency of “free thinkers in classical Islam” 
(see on this subject, D. Urvoy, Paris 1966), when con¬ 
templating this famous quatrain. 

This same rubaT was to be taken up by another 
RazI, Nadjm al-Din Daya, in the work in Persian 
which he completed in 620/1223 (Mirsad al- ( ibad , 31), 
adding to it another ruba e i (Dashti, no. 2) which he 
also attributed to Khayyam, as a means of further 
justifying his indignation as a believer confronting such 
manifestations of atheism. The second rubaT cited (“In 
the circle whither we enter and whence we depart”) 
could have followed the passage dedicated by 'Attar 
to Khayyam. 

The 7th/13th century was the time when there ap¬ 
peared, in the pattern which has been seen to evolve, 
the best-formed quatrains. Without naming Khavvam. 
Rawandl, in his Rahat al-sudur of 599/1202 (425), pre¬ 
sents a Bacchic quatrain (“A mouthful of old wine is 
better than the new empire”, absent from Dashti). 
Before 622/1225, Warawlnl, in his Marzban-nama (ed. 
Rawshan, 501), without naming Khavvam. quotes the 
fine quatrain (absent from Dashti) spoken by a fisher¬ 
man, complaining of his old age to a fish. In 629/ 
1231, ‘Abd al-Kadir Ahari, in al-Aktab al-kutbiyya (ed. 
Danish-Pazhuh, 121), attributes to Khavvam two Sufi 
quatrains, one of which is definitely the work of Sana 1 !. 
On the other hand, without naming Khayyam, he 
quotes from two of his quatrains, one being that cited 
(above) by the two Razls (Dashti, no. 1), the other 
retained by tradition “Heaven has nothing to offer 
me [here below]” (absent from Dashti). 

A new development took place in the Khayyamian 
tradition with the proliferation of anthologies. That 
of Khalil-i ShirwanI, the Nuzhat al-madjalis (written 
before 649/1251), a collection of 4,000 rubaTs , includes 
a bab devoted to Khavvam by name and containing 
31 quatrains, presented as a choice made from those 
of the poet. While five are problematical, the other 
26 quatrains are of the best quality (see M. Farzana, 
Khayyam-shinakht. Tehran 1974, 153-65). There must 
have been other anthologies in which Khavvam had 
his place. One which has survived and which dates 
from the following century (741/1340), was written 
by Muhammad b. Badr al-Djadjarml. Mu’nis al-ahrar 
(ii, 1144-6). It is composed of a choice of the poems 
of a great many authors, among whom Khayyam is 
mentioned and his work illustrated by the quotation 
of 13 quatrains, some of which have been mentioned 
above, and all of which are of superior quality. But five 
out of the 13 quatrains have already discarded the 
rhyme scheme a-a-a-a in favour of a-a-b-a. 

Henceforward, Khayyam enters the storehouse 
raided by other men of letters for quotations which 
serve their purpose. Thus 'Ata J Malik Djuwavnl. the 
historian of the Mongols, in his Tankh-i Djahangushay 
(i, 128, written before 681/1281) puts into the mouth 
of a spectator of the atrocious massacres committed 
by the Mongols at Nlshapur the superb rubaT begin¬ 
ning Tarklb-i piyala ki .. . (Dashti, no. 3), attributed to 
Khavvam by name. For his part another eminent his¬ 
torian, Rashid al-Din Tablb (d. 718/1318) in his 
Djarni' al-tawankh (in the section devoted to the 
Isma'Uls, ed. Danish-Pazhuh, Tehran 1356/1977, 110- 
11) quotes an anecdote explaining the reasons for the 
assassination of Nizam al-Mulk by Hasan Sabbah. 
The whole episode is supposed to be based on the 
fact that these two individuals, in their childhood, 
were close friends of 'Umar Khayyam; when he was 
at the zenith of his power, Nizam al-Mulk kept the 


promise he had made to help his friends in regard 
to Khavvam only, not to Hasan Sabbah. This ficti¬ 
tious account is the origin of the legend which was 
to develop of the three companions (cf. H. Bowen, 
The sargudhasht-i sayyidna, the “Tale of the three school¬ 
fellows” .. ., in JRAS [1931], 771-82), and it may have 
been inspired by the story' of the three companions 
of the fig-tree recounted in the 4th/10th century by 
al-Djahshiyarl (K. al-Wuzara 3 wa 3 l-kuttab , ed. Cairo, 
96). It is found fully developed in the work of Dawlat 
Shah ( Tadhkirat al-shu c ard\ 153). Sayfi-i Harawl wrote 
in 720/1320 a history of Harat (ed. SiddikI, 129) in 
which he quoted, without naming Khayyam, a quatrain 
subsequently held by tradition to be attributable to 
bim “The misery of the world is poison ( zahr-ast ), and 
wine is my antidote to poison”. Yet another historian, 
MustawfT-i Kazwlnl, in his Tankh-i Guzlda (written in 
730/1329), devoted a feature to Khayyam, presented 
as a scholar and a poet, and quoted two of his ruba%, 
one the famous “Every atom upon the earth has been 
a being on the face of the sun” (Dashti, no. 4), and 
the other a more dubious one, supposedly composed 
at the time of his death by “Khayyam who stitched 
the tents of wisdom . ..”. 

Also worthy of mention among the original recorders 
of the quatrains of Khayyam is 'Ubayd-i ZakanI [q.v.], 
the satirical poet of the 8th/14th century. In his Abhlak 
al-ashraf ed. Ikbal-i AshtiyanI, Tehran 1953, 14, 19, 
without naming Khayyam, he supplies the quatrain 
(Dashti no. 16) already recorded by Zahlrl in his 
Sindbad-nama , and another of dubious authenticity 
which tradition does not retain. 

Though the links in the chain are lacking, it is not 
hard to envisage the process whereby, over two cen¬ 
turies, the collection of quatrains attributed to 'Umar 
Khayyam was considerably expanded. The celebrated 
Oxford manuscript used by Fitzgerald, dating from 
865/1460, contains 158 rubais. In manuscripts also 
dating from the 9th/15th century, in Istanbul, in the 
B.N. of Paris or in private collections in Tehran and 
Lucknow, collections have been found ranging from 
56 to 315 quatrains. Subsequently, the tally expanded 
still further, exceeding the figure of 500. But an inter¬ 
esting turn of events, which put the brakes on this 
expansion, came between 1947 and 1952, when three 
manuscripts came on the market, dating respectively 
from 604/1208, 613/1216 and 658/1259. Also an¬ 
nounced in Tehran in 1959 was the existence of a 
manuscript dating from 654/1256. Khavvam was 
named as the sole author of quatrains totalling 252 
items. V. Minorsky took the bearings of this issue (The 
early collections of 0. Khayyam , in Yadname-yi Jan Rypka , 
Prague-The Hague 1967, 107-23) on which there is 
little point dwelling, although Minorsky’s encouraging 
conclusions, which include the following, may be noted: 
the comparative tables between these manuscripts, 
drawn up by A.J. Arberry, will serve as references 
for research, and credit is due to the imitators of 
Khayyam for having preserved a living tradition based 
on a root which was well documented. 

The English translation by A.J. Arberry of the 
Cambridge manuscript, erroneously dated to 604/1208, 
then the French translation by Pierre Pascal, with an 
edition of the manuscript in Rome in 1958, then the 
edition of the manuscript by Muhammad 'Abbas! in 
Tehran in 1959 and by Aliev and Osmanov, with 
Russian translation, at Moscow in the same year, are 
useful works in that they present the provisional cor¬ 
pus of quatrains relating, with a few evident excep¬ 
tions, to the Khayyamian tradition. The figure of 252 
rubaT s is clearly disproportionate in terms of the num- 
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ber of ruba'is found in texts between the 6th/12th 
and 8th/14th centuries which could have been com¬ 
posed by Khayyam—an approximate total of 25 items, 
of which fewer than ten are explicitly mentioned by 
the sources as being the work of the poet himself, if 
the Nuzhat al-mad^alis of Shirwanf is left out of the 
equation. 

What is needed is a revised edition of the Cambridge 
manuscript which takes account of the readings offered 
by the ancient texts. It would be necessary to elimi¬ 
nate the quatrains which are not part of the Khav- 
yamian tradition, such as nos. 131-2, 134, 151-8, etc. j 
(Moscow ed.). Also required is a clearer identification j 
of what is most central in the Khayyamian tradition, j 
not only in the text itself, but in the evident influ- I 
ence of this tradition on the thinking of major authors | 
such as Hafiz. It is seen, for example, that the invis- j 
ible is that which is questioned by the man whose 
knowledge reveals his ignorance. This invisible is 
presented as inadmissible, since it is a secret kept 
elsewhere; it is a destiny which, in justifying itself, 
denounces the one whom it overwhelms. All men 
need a share of terrestrial good fortune, and the ther¬ 
apy for guilt is to enjoy this share immediately. 
Religious practice is then devoid of cause and effect 
(no. 140), profitable time is only that of the moment 
(no. 200, for example), and thinking of God evokes 
the idea that in His place the poet would have made 
the world otherwise (no. 228, for example). Several 
quatrains place the poet among those who are in nei¬ 
ther total certainty nor total doubt, but steer a path 
between the two extremes. 
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3. Mathematics 

The main contributions by Khayyam in science are 
related to mathematics and astronomy. His first extant 
mathematical treatise is a “Treatise on the division 
of a quadrant of a circle” ( Risala ft taksim rub‘ al- 
da 3 ira ), which was devoted to the theory of algebraic 
equations. Algebra, as important part of mathemat¬ 
ics, appeared in the treatise of Muhammad b. Musa 
al-Kh w arazmf under the name al-^jabr wa ’l-mukabala 
Al-Kh w arazmi himself solved only linear and 
quadratic equations, but some classical and mediae¬ 
val mathematicians solved separate cubic equations; 
j thus the first cubic equation x 3 = 2a 3 was solved in 
the 4th century B.C. by Menaechmus and led him 
to the invention of conic sections. 

The single manuscript of this treatise by Khayyam 
is located in the Library of Tehran University. It was 
published, with a French translation by R. Rashed 
and A. Djebbar. In it, a geometric problem of division 
of a quadrant of a circle was reduced to the cubic 
equation x 3 + 200x - 20x 2 + 2000. The complete clas¬ 
sification of cubic equations with positive roots was 
also given, and the equation in question was solved 
by intersection of an equilateral hyperbola and a circle. 
Khayyam found also the approximate numerical solu¬ 
tion of this equation. There are also Persian, English 
and Russian translations. 

The complete theory of cubic equations was set 
forth by Khayyam in his Arabic “Treatise on the 
proofs of problems of algebra and almucabala” (Risala 
fi Tbarahin c ald masd’il al-djabr wa ’l-mukabala ) written 
in Samarkand and dedicated to the judge Abu Tahir, 
extant in manuscripts in Paris, Cairo, London, Leiden 
and the Vatican, and published by F. Woepcke. There 
are also English, Russian, and Persian translations. This 
treatise contains the complete classification of linear, 
quadratic, and cubic equations with positive roots. 
This classification consists of 25 equations: one linear 
ax = b; five quadratic ax 2 = bx, ax 2 = c, ax 2 + bx * 
c, ax 2 + c = bx, and ax 2 = bx + c; five cubic equa¬ 
tions which can be reduced to linear and quadratic: 
ax 3 + bx 3 , ax 3 = bx 2 , ax 3 = cx, ax 3 + bx 2 = cx, ax 3 + cx 
= bx 2 ; and 14 cubic equations which cannot be reduced 
to linear and quadratic: ax 3 = d, ax 3 = bx 2 + cx, ax 3 * 
bx 2 + d, ax 3 = cx + dx, ax 3 + bx 2 = cx, ax 3 + bx 2 = d, 
ax 3 + cx = d, ax 3 = bx 2 + cx + d, ax 3 + bx 2 + cx = d, 
ax 3 + bx 2 + d = cx, ax 3 + cx + d = bx 2 , ax 3 + bx 2 = 
cx + d, ax 3 + cx = bx 2 + d, ax 3 + d * bx 2 = cx. In all 
these equations, all coefficients, a, b, c, d are posi¬ 
tive. For quadratic equations, Khayyam gives solutions 
according to the treatises of al-Kh w arazrm and Thabit 
b. Kurra; for cubic equations which are not reduced 
to linear and quadratic ones he gives solutions by 
means of conic sections: parabolas with diameters par¬ 
allel to axes Ox or Oy, circles, and equilateral hyperbolas 
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with axes or asymptotes parallel to axes Ox and Oy. 
For instance, the equation x 3 + d = bx 2 he solves by 
means of the parabola y 2 = D(b-x) and the equilateral 
hyperbola xy = D, where D 3 = d. For each equation 
he considers cases, when this equation has one, two, 
or no positive roots (for our example in these cases, 
the hyperbola and parabola touch at a point, inter¬ 
sect at two points, and do not meet, respecdvely). 
The case when a cubic equation has three positive 
roots, Khayyam does not notice. 

Before his “Treatise on the proofs of problems of 
algebra and almucabala”, Khayyam wrote a treatise 
on arithmetic. In this he mentioned that the Indians 
know methods for extracting square and cubic roots 
based on small induction and knowledge of the prod¬ 
ucts of the first nine numbers, and that he had writ¬ 
ten a treatise with the proof of these Indian rules and 
generalised them for finding “bases of square-squares, 
square-cubes, cube-cubes and so on, as much and as 
many as you like”, that is, for the extraction of roots 
of any integer power. Since such methods in the works 
of Naslr al-Dln al-TusT and Djamshld al-Kashl are 
based on the binomial formula for (a + b) n , this treatise 
apparently contained also the exposition of the bino¬ 
mial formula. This treatise is not extant, but its title 
was apparently “Difficult problems of arithmetic” 
( Mu&kilat al-hisab ); this last is written on the title page 
of the Leiden University Library ms. containing a 
manuscript of Khayyam’s geometric treatise. Therefore 
in V. Minorsky’s EP art. c Omar Khaxyam it was written 
erroneously that a manuscript of this treatise is extant 
and located at Leiden. 

Khayyam’s geometric treatise is his “Commentary 
on difficulties in introductions to the Book of Euclid” 
(Shark ma ashkala min musadarat kitab Uklidis), finished 
at Isfahan in 469/1077, with manuscripts located in 
Paris, Leiden and in the Haydarabad Salar Djang 
Library; the Arabic text was published by T. Erani 
in Tehran and by A.I. Sabra in Alexandria. There 
are also Russian and incomplete English translations 
of this treatise. The treatise is devoted to commenting 
on Euclid’s Elements and consists of three chapters: 
(1) on parallel lines, (2) on the definition of ratio and 
(3) on compound ratios, these three problems being 
indeed the most difficult ones in the Elements. 

The first relates to Euclid’s postulates. In his intro¬ 
duction to the first book of his Elements , Euclid formu¬ 
lates five postulates, that is, geometric axioms: (1) any 
two points can be joined by a straight line, (2) any 
straight line can be continued indefinitely, (3) there 
is a circle with any centre and any radius, (4) all 
right angles are equal and (5) if a line intersects with 
two lines in a plane and forms interior one-side angles 
less than two right angles, these lines, if they are con¬ 
tinued, will meet. The fifth postulate is formulated in 
a more complicated way than the first four, and many 
mathematicians tried to prove it as a theorem. In the 
introduction to this chapter, Khayyam formulates five 
“principles borrowed from the Philosopher”. This 
Philosopher is undoubtedly Aristotle, since four of 
these five principles are in Aristotle’s works. Only the 
fourth principle is not found there: “Two convergent 
straight lines meet and it is impossible for two con¬ 
vergent straight lines to diverge in the direction of 
convergence”; evidently this “principle” was formu¬ 
lated by Aristotle in a work no longer extant. This 
principle is equivalent to postulate V of Euclid, but 
is more obvious. Khayyam proposes a proof of Euclid’s 
postulate V based on it. Note that many proofs of 
postulate V were based on the logical error of petitio 
principii, that is, it implicitly contains an assertion equiv¬ 


alent to the postulate to be proved. Khayyam was 
one of the first mathematicians whose proof did not 
contain this error and who explicitly replaced postulate 
V by an equivalent assertion. In his proof, Khayyam 
first considered a quadrilateral with equal sides, with 
two right angles at the base and two equal angles at 
the upper side, and three hypotheses on these upper 
angles, i.e. the hypotheses of acute, obtuse, and right 
angles, and he refutes the first two hypotheses by 
means of the fourth “principle of the Philosopher”. 
From the existence of the rectangle he easily proves 
the postulate V. Note that the hypotheses of acute 
and obtuse angles are fulfilled in hyperbolic and ellip¬ 
tic non-Euclidean geometries respectively, and in his 
proof Khayyam actually proves the first theorems of 
these non-Euclidean geometries. The Khayyam quad¬ 
rangle was later used by Nasir al-Drn al-TusT, J. Wallis 
and G. Saccheri, and is therefore known also as the 
“Saccheri quadrangle”. 

The second of these problems is the problem of 
definition of the equality of two ratios of continuous 
magnitudes. In ancient Greece, there were two solu¬ 
tions of this problem, those of Theaetetus and Eudo¬ 
xus. The way of Theaetetus was forgotten by the time 
of Khayyam, and Khayyam discovered it anew and 
proved the equivalence of both definitions. Note that 
Theaetetus’s definition admits the calculation of ap¬ 
proximate rational values with any required degree of 
precision. 

The third of these problems is the problem of the 
definition of “compound ratios”. In Book V of his 
Elements , Euclid defined “double”, “triple”, and “mul¬ 
tiple” ratios for a/c, if a/b = b/c, for a/d if a/b = 
b/c = c/d, etc., and in Book VI he wrote that a 
ratio a/b is “compound” from ratios c/d and e/f if 
there are magnitudes k, 1, m such that a/b = k/m, 
c/d = k/1, and e/f = 1/m. For the creation of a new 
theory of these ratios, Khayyam introduced an abstract 
1 and connects with each ratio a/b of continuous 
magnitudes an abstract magnitude g, such that (1/g) = 
(a/b). He calls the magnitude g “number” but “not 
a number absolute and true” (for him “absolute and 
true” numbers were only integer numbers). Thus he 
introduces generalised numbers which now are called 
“real numbers”. He calls a ratio “compound” from 
two given ratios if the “generalised” number for the 
first ratio is the product of analogous numbers for 
the second and third ratios; undoubtedly, since he 
could calculate approximate rational values of ratios, 
he understood by “the product of two generated num¬ 
bers” the number determined by a product of approx¬ 
imate rational values of ratios forming the compound 
ratio. The notion of real numbers appeared in Europe 
only in the works of Descartes, Wallis, Newton and 
Leibniz, and became the basis for the creation of dif¬ 
ferential and integral calculus. 

Thus Khayyam’s commentary on Euclid played a 
very important and creative role for the discoveries 
of European mathematicians such as non-Euclidean 
geometry and calculus. 

4. Astronomy and the calendar 

In 466/1074 Khayyam was invited by the Saldjuk 
sultan Malik Shah [ q.v .] to his capital for organising 
an astronomical observatory and for reforming the 
Persian solar calendar necessary for agricultural work. 
The new observations of the motion of the sun led 
to a more accurate measurement of the length of the 
solar year, and the spring equinox of 471/1079 became 
the first day of the new era called “Maliki” or 
“DjalalT” (in honour of Malik Shah, who also had the 
honorific of Djalal al-Dawla). The reform was not 
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carried out finally, but the alternation of leap years 
in this calendar was normally 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 
28, 32 (this calendar diverges from the astronomical 
solar calendar by one day every 5,000 years, whereas 
this divergence is reached after only 3,333 years in 
the Gregorian calendar). The observatory was de¬ 
stroyed after Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092. 

In this observatory, Khayyam compiled his “Astro¬ 
nomical tables for Malik Shah” Malik-Shahi ) men¬ 

tioned by Hadjdjr Khalifa. Only one fragment of these 
tables is extant: the catalogue of 100 of the brightest 
stars, located in an anonymous manuscript written by 
the Isma‘Flis (now in the B.N., Paris); there is a 
Russian translation of this catalogue. 

After the destruction of his observatory, Khayyam 
wrote in Persian his Nawruz-nama “Book of the New | 
Year”, devoted to the Persian solar calendar. There 
is a single manuscript in Berlin; the text was pub¬ 
lished in Tehran in 1933. Undoubtedly, this treatise 
was written to attract the attention of the successors 
of Malik Shah to problems of the Persian solar calen¬ 
dar and to prompt them to restore the observatory'. 

5. Mechanics, natural sciences, music 

In the period when the capital of the Saldjuk sul¬ 
tanate moved to Marw, the works of Khayyam relat¬ 
ing to mechanics were written. There worked in Marw, 
at the court of Sultan Sandjar, Khayyam’s pupil ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-KhazinF [q.v.], the author of the “Astro- | 
nomical tables for Sandjar” and a treatise on mechan- j 
ics, “The balance of wisdom”. Al-KhazinF’s “Balance j 
of wisdom” contains the texts of two of Khayyam’s | 
treatises on mechanics “The balance of wisdoms” i 
(Mizan al-hikam ) and “On right balance” (Fi ’ l-kustas 
al-mustakim ). Both are devoted to the theory of the 
level balance, and there are also separate manuscripts 
of the first treatise under the title “On the art of 
defining quantities of gold and silver in a body con¬ 
sisting of them” (Ft ihtiyal ma c rifa mikdaray al-dhahab 
wa ’ l-fidda fi d}ism murakkab minhuma). Khayyam solved 
this problem by weighing the alloy in air and in 
water, and he named the balance for this weighing 
the “balance of wisdom”, whence also the title of 
al-Khazinf’s book. In the second treatise, a balance 
with a moveable weight is considered. The first of 
these treatises has been published in Arabic text and 
translated into English, German, and Russian; the sec¬ 
ond is also published in Arabic text and in Russian 
translation. 

The treatise on music “Reasoning on kinds [formed] 
by quarts” (al-Kawl c ala Tadjnas allati bi ’ l-arba c a) is . 
extant in two Arabic manuscripts in Manisa and in I 
Tehran University Library; it is published in Arabic 
text and Russian translation. Perhaps this treatise is 
a fragment of the “Treatise on difficulties from the 
book on music” ( Shark al-mushkil min kitab al-musikd ) 
mentioned in the treatise of Khayyam on geometry. 

The historians al-BayhakF and al-Tatawi mention 
also natural scientific (physical or biological) and geo¬ 
graphical treatises of Khayyam, Mukhtasar fi ’l-tabfiyydt 
“Concise treatise on nature” and Lawazim al-amkina 
“Necessary information on places”. Khayyam was also 
a physician and treated the sons of Malik Shah, Berk- 
yaruk, Muhammad and Sandjar. 

6. Philosophy 

Besides philosophical quatrains, Khawam also wrote 
philosophical treatises, in which he appears as a pupil 
of Ibn Sina (Avicenna), that is, as an adherent of 
Eastern Aristotelianism. The first treatise “On being 
and obligation” (Risalat al-kawn wa 3 l-taklif ), was writ¬ 
ten in 472/1080 at the request of the judge and imam 
of Fars, Abu Nasr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahfm al- 


Nasawl, who was also a pupil of Ibn Sina. Al-NasawF 
asked Khayyam to explain his opinion on God’s wis¬ 
dom in the creation of the world and man, and on 
the obligation of men to pray. This request may pos¬ 
sibly be explained by the contents of some quatrains 
composed by Khayyam or ascribed to him, and the 
judge, as a pupil of Ibn Sina, wanted to free Khayyam 
from suspicions of heresy. Khayyam substantiates the 
necessity of God, like Aristotle and Ibn Sina, as being 
the final cause, the cause of all causes, because the 
chain of causes must have an end, that is, it cannot 
be infinite or circular. He names this chain of causes 
the “chain of order” and says that the upper links of 
this chain are noble (the uppermost link is God), and 
the lower links are not noble (the lowest link is dust). 
The necessity to pray Khayyam explains by the neces¬ 
sity always to remember God and to obey His laws. 

The second treatise, “An answer to three questions: 
the necessity of contradiction in the world, determin¬ 
ism and permanence” ( ; Djawab c an thalath masa 3 il: darura 
al-tadadd ft T c alam wa Td^abr wa 3 l-bakd ’) is connected 
with the first treatise. Apparently Khayyam’s answer 
satisfied the imam, and he proposed to Khayyam 
three new, more difficult, questions. The first is the 
problem of evil in the world. Khayyam believes that 
even an all-powerful God cannot operate without evil 
and to refuse a great good owing to a small evil is 
itself a great evil. An analogous problem was dis¬ 
cussed later by Leibniz in his Theodicy. Regarding 
determinism, Khayyam says only that “determinism 
first looks as if it were nearer to truth, but indeed 
declines into the absurd and is very far from the 
truth”. The problem of permanence, that is, the sta¬ 
bility of phenomena, is one of the most important prob¬ 
lems of all philosophical systems; Khayyam, like all 
Muslim philosophers, was reduced to explaining per¬ 
manence by the will of God. 

In this treatise, Khayyam considers the important 
problem of universal notions. Ibn Sina believed that 
universal notions are threefold: “before things”, in the 
mind of God, like Plato’s ideas, “in things”, and “after 
things”, in the mind of men, that is, as an abstrac¬ 
tion of concrete things. Khayyam considers only two 
forms of the existence of general notions, “in things” 
and “in the soul”, that is, in the mind of men. In 
mediaeval Europe, the doctrine of Ibn Sina was appre- 
I hended by the “realists”, who believed that universal 
j notions really exist, i.e. in the mind of God, e.g. by 
Aquinas, and the doctrine analogous to that of Khay¬ 
yam, i.e. the doctrine that universal notions are only 
names, was the doctrine of the “nominalists”. 

Both these treatises are written in Arabic. Their 
Cairo manuscripts are now lost, but were printed at 
Cairo in 1335/1917 in the collection of treatises of 
Ibn Sina, Khayyam, and other Muslim philosophers 
called Qidmi ‘ al-badaY , and reprinted in the books of 
al-NadwF and, with English translation, of Swami 
Govinda Tirtha. There are also Persian and Russian 
translations. 

The third of his philosophical treatises, “The light 
of intelligence concerning the subject of universal 
knowledge” (al-Diya 3 al-akU fi mawdu c al- c ilm al-kulli ), also 
in Arabic, is likewise printed in the above-mentioned 
collection, and reprinted by al-NadwF. There are also 
Persian and Russian translations. The manuscripts of 
Khayyam’s fourth philosophical treatise, “On existence” 
(Risala fi 3 1-wudfu.d ), also in Arabic, are located in 
Berlin and the Tehran Madjlis Library, reprinted by 
al-NadwF, and, with English translation, in the book 
of Swami Govinda Tirtha. There are also Russian 
translations. 
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His fifth philosophical treatise is written in Persian, 
with manuscripts in London, Paris, the Tehran Madjlis 
Library and in the Khayyam Library. These manu¬ 
scripts have three titles: Risdla fi kulliyyat al-wudfud, 
DarUfast-nama, and Risala-yi silsilat ai-tarUb. It is also 
published in the books of al-Nadwf and, with English 
translation, by Swami Govinda Tirtha. There are also 
French and Russian translations. It was written for 
the son of Mu’ayyid al-Mulk, vizier to the later Sal- 
djuks, and contains a detailed exposition of Ibn Sina’s 
theory of “chain of order”: the links of this chain are 
connected with celestial spheres, each link has a mind 
and soul, and is moved by activity and love. It also 
contains the classification of existing bodies and, fol¬ 
lowing al-Ghazali, a classification of “men who strive 
to know truth”, comprising (1) the mutakallimun, (2) sci¬ 
entists and philosophers, (3) the Isma'Ilis and (4) the 
Sufts (although Khayyam himself was a scientist and 
philosopher, in this treatise, following al-GhazalF, he 
believes that the highest place belongs to the SufTs). 

Bibliography : 1. Editions and translations. 
F. Woepcke, L’Algebre d’Omar Alkhayyami, Paris 1851; 
A. Christensen (tr.), Un trade metaphysique de c Omar 
ffayyam , in MO, i (1908), 1-16; D.S. Kasir, The 
Algebra of Omar Khayyam , New York 1931; S.S. 
NadwF, *Umar Khayyam, 'Azamgarh 1932; Nawruz- 
namah. A treatise on the origin, histoiy, and ceremonies of 
the Persian New Year Festival, Tehran 1933; Discussion 
of the difficulties of Euclid by Omar Khayyam, ed. 
T. Erani, Tehran 1936; H.JJ. Winter and W. 'Arafat, 
The Algebra of e (Jmar Khayyam, in JASB, xv (1950), 
27-77; Treatises , Russian tr. B.A. Rosenfeld et alii, 
in Istoriko-matematiceskie issledovaniya, vi (1953), 11-72, 
xv (1963), 445-72, xix (1974), 274-84; Muhammad 
'AbbasF, Kulliyyat-i athar-i parsi-yi Hakim c Umar-i 
Khayyam. Tehran 1959; Omar al-Khayyami. Mathematical 
treatises, tr. A.R. Amir-Moez, in Scripta Mathematica, 
xxiv/4 (1959), 275-303, xxvi/4 (1961), 323-37; A.I. 
Sabra, Explanation of the Difficulties in Euclid’s Postu¬ 
lates, Alexandria 1961; Omar Khayyam, Treatises , Arabic 
and Persian texts, and Russian tr. Rosenfeld, Mos¬ 
cow 1962; R. Rashed and A. Djebbar, L’CEuvre alge- 
brique d’al-Khayydm , Aleppo 1981. 

2. Studies. Swami Govinda Tirtha. The nectar 
of grace. c Omar Khayyam’s life and works, Allahabad 
1941; G.H. Mossaheb, Hakim Omare Khayyam as an 
algebraist, Tehran 1960; S.B. Morochnik and Rosen¬ 
feld, Omar Khayyam—poet, thinker, scientist, Stalinabad 
1952; R.M. Aliev and M.N. Osmanov, Omar Khay¬ 
yam, Moscow 1959; Rosenfeld and A.P. Yushkevic, 
Omar Khayyam, Moscow 1965; Dj. Humat, Khayyam- 
nama, Tehran 1346/1967; A.P. Youschkevitch and 
Rosenfeld, art. Al-Khayyami (or Khayyam), in Diet, scien¬ 
tific biogr., vii, New York 1973, 323-34. 

(B.A. Rosenfeld) 

TJMAR MARRAM, al-Sayyid (ca. 1755-1822), the 
charismatic leader of the common people in 
Cairo between 1791 and 1809. He mediated the 
return to power in 1791 of the banished amirs Ibrahim 
Bey [</.&.] and Murad Bey, with whom he maintained 
a long and friendly relationship, became Egypt’s nakib 
al-ashraf [q.vi] in November 1793 and continued a 
political career that took him to a peak of political 
influence in the chaotic period between the arrival of 
the French in 1798 and his banishment in 1809. 

He helped to organise popular resistance to the 
French, fled Cairo twice, in 1798 and 1800, and re¬ 
turned triumphantly with the Ottoman governor in 
1801. Re-appointed nakib al-ashraf in April 1802, he 
played a major role in organising the armed resist¬ 
ance of the citizenry against the Ottoman governor 


Khurshrd Ahmad Pasha, in offering the governorship 
to Muhammad 'All [q.v.] in 1805, in rallying the peo¬ 
ple behind the new governor when the central gov¬ 
ernment tried to transfer him the following year, and 
in leading resistance to the British in 1807. He was 
one of Muhammad 'Air’s major intermediaries with 
the dissident Mamluk amirs who controlled the coun¬ 
tryside and became a primary agent in assigning and 
collecting taxes and “loans” for Muhammad 'All. 

As al-Sayyid ‘Umar’s popularity increased among 
the common people, whom he tried to protect from 
the excesses of the period, he felt secure enough to 
oppose some of Muhammad 'All’s demands for in¬ 
creased taxes, and in a particular dispute that erupted 
in 1809 refused to attend the governor in the citadel. 
Perceiving him as a political threat, Muhammad ‘Alt 
courted al-Azhar’s [q.v.] scholars who, jealous of al- 
Sayyid 'Umar’s popularity, political influence and 
wealth, connived with the governor to dismiss and 
banish him. He was expelled to Damietta in Augnst 
1809 and moved to Tanta in April 1812. His dis¬ 
missal ended the influence which the c ulama’ exerted 
on Muhammad 'Alt. He was permitted to return to 
Cairo in January 1819 prior to undertaking the 
Pilgrimage, but was still popular among the people. 
He was banished again to Tanta in April 1822 and 
died there that same year. 

Bibliography: Djabartf, ‘Afya’ib al-athar, ed. Bulak, 

tr. M. Perlman and T. Philipp; Muhammad Farid 

Abu Hadid, al-Sayyid ‘Umar Makram , Cairo 1951; 

‘Abd al-'AzIz Muhammad al-§hinnawt, ‘Umar Mak¬ 
ram, batal al-mukawama al-sha‘biyya, Cairo 1967. 

(D. Crecelius) 

‘UMAR al-NU'MAN, an Arabic romance of 
a chivalric nature which forms part of the 1001 
Nights (nights 44 to 146 in the Bulak ed., Chauvin 
no. 277), but also with independent attestations. 

The intrigue, which is particularly complex (resume 
in Chauvin, Bibliographic , vi, 112-24), falls within the 
general framework of the Arab-Byzantine wars, like 
the romance of Dhu ’1-Himma [g.z/.], but unlike this 
last, has no reference to any recognisably historical 
substratum; the events narrated are in a vague past 
“before the caliphate of 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan” 
but after the advent of Islam. This said, the romance 
deals with several themes and motifs common to Dh u 
’1-Himma (see R. Paret, Der Ritter-Roman von ( Umar an- 
NtYman und seine Stellung zur Sammlung von 1001 Nacht, 
Tubingen 1927, ch. ii; M. Canard, Delhemma, Sayyid 
Battal et *Omar al-No c mdn, in Byzantion , xii [1937], 183 ff.), 
as also with the great Arabic epic romances, like 
'Antara, Baybars and even Sayf b. DhF Yazan [q.v.]. 
In addition to what can be called proper chivalric 
themes, an important role is given to ruses, manipu¬ 
lations and disguising; in the story, these are essen¬ 
tially the devices of Dhat al-DawahF, mother of the 
Byzantine king of Caesarea, an implacable enemy to 
'Umar and his family. This elderly personage, malev¬ 
olent and diabolically full of ruses, clearly reminds 
one of Daifia, the protagonist of the story of the same 
name of the 1001 Nights (Chauvin, no. 147); but it 
also closely recalls, except for the sex, the kadi 'Ukba 
of Dhu ’1-Himma and the priest Djawan of Baybars. 
As against this maleficent personage, the first part of 
the story brings forward the chivalric figure of the 
Byzantine Amazon Abriza, granddaughter of Dhat al- 
DawahF, who gives hospitality to Sharr Kan, eldest 
son of 'Umar al-Nu'man, and protects him against 
her own father’s troops before accompanying him to 
Ba gh dad. This thematic material appears, however, 
combined with a complicated family intrigue, sc. the 
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latent conflict between ‘Umar’s two sons, Sharra Kan, 
son of a legitimate wife, and Daw al-Makan, son of 
a concubine, which is to be resolved in the next gen¬ 
eration, and after many vicissitudes, by the marriage 
of the daughter of the first, Kudiya Fa-Kan (herself 
the issue of an involuntary incestuous marriage with 
Nuzhat al-Zaman, full sister of Daw al-Makan), with 
the son of the second, Kan wa-Kan. This last regains 
the throne of his grandfather ‘Umar, which had been 
seized by a usurper, with the help of the Byzantine 
king of Caesarea, Rumazan, who avers that he him¬ 
self was born of a fleeting liaison between ‘Umar and 
Abrfza. This schema is in fact a more complicated 
version of the story of Nur al-Dln and Shams al-Dln 
(Chauvin, no. 270). 

The insertion of the romance of ‘Umar al-Nu‘man 
into the Mights has especially engaged the attention of 
orientalists because of the questions which it raises 
concerning the elaboration of the collection. For one 
thing, the story contains in effect several tales set 
within a frame, with the number varying with the 
different recensions. The most frequently found are: 
“The awakened sleeper” (Chauvin, no. 155), “The 
hashish eater” (no. 278) and “Tadj al-Muluk” (no. 
60, itself containing “‘Aziz and ‘Aziza”, no. 71). Sev¬ 
eral mss. add to this list “Ghanim” (no. 188), which 
the late Egyptian recension (ZER, the “Zotenberg Egyp¬ 
tian Recension”), notably represented by the Bulak 
edition, places, in its own series, just before ‘“Umar 
al-Nu‘man” (cf. Paret, op. cit., ch. iii). Secondly, the 
presence and the position of ‘“Umar” in the Mights 
constitutes a test which allows us to classify the ms. 
recensions. The tale seems to be absent from the 
oldest recension, represented by the Galand ms. (ed. 
M. Mahdi, 3 vols., Leiden 1984; cf. especially, ii, 
294-5), admittedly incomplete. On the other hand, it 
figures in the mss. considered as intermediate in date 
between the oldest recension and ZER (cf. D.B. 
Macdonald, A preliminary classification of some MSS of the 
Arabian Mights, in A volume of Oriental studies presented to 
E.G. Browne , Cambridge 1922, 304-21, and idem, The 
earlier history of the Arabian Mights , in JRAS [1924], 353- 
97). Amongst this group figures the Tubingen ms., 
which allows us to restore a long passage of‘“Umar” 
which has disappeared from ZER (cf. Paret, op. cit., 
ch. i). In these mss., however, it seems to be further 
on in the text than in ZER and, in particular, in 
Bulak. One of them, the Benoit de Maillet ms., shows 
in this place serious disturbances in the numbering of 
the nights, indicating that the copyist combined sev¬ 
eral different recensions of the collection, one of which 
contained, amongst other things, the romance of ‘Umar 
al-Nu‘man (cf. A. Ghrai'bi, Mote sur I’edition des Milk et 
me nuits de M. Mahdi, in SI, lxxii [1990], 172-97). It 
all seems as if this ms. bears witness to a stage when 
‘“Umar al-Nu‘man” began to be integrated within 
the “standard” recension of the Mights without having 
yet found the definitive place which it has in ZER. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(J.-P. Guillaume) 

‘UMAR- SH AY KH MIRZA, the name of two 
Tlmurid princes. 

1. ‘Umar-Shaykh Mlrza I, usually given as the 
eldest son of Amir Timur and said to have been born 
in 1354. He receives scattered notices in the histories 
of Timur, such as Sharaf al-Dln ‘All YazdT’s Zafar- 
nama, for a good showing in battle in Turkistan and 
at the Battle of Kundurca. 

In 795/1393 he was appointed governor of Shiraz. 
He was killed at Khurmatu in Kurdistan in Rabl‘ I 
796/January 1394. First buried in Shiraz, his body 


was later taken to Kish (Shahr-i sabz) for interment. 
Among his sons who played prominent roles in 
Tlmurid history were Plr Muhammad, Rustam and 
Iskandar, and he was the ancestor of Sultan Husayn 
Mlrza of Harat. 

Bibliography: Mu'izz al-ansab (ms., B.N. Paris); 
Sharaf al-Dln ‘All Yazdl, Zafar-nama. 

2. ‘Umar-Shaykh Mlrza II Kiiragan, born 
in 860/1456 in Samarkand, the fourth of the Tlmurid 
sultan Abu Sa‘Id Mirza’s many sons. To cement rela¬ 
tions between the Tlmurids and the Caghatayid khans 
of Mogholistan, Abu Sa‘Id Mlrza married three of 
his sons to three daughters of Yunus Khan of Mo gh o- 
listan. In this exchange, ‘Umar-Shaykh Mlrza was 
married to Kutlugh-Nigar Khanim in 880/1475-6, 
and by this marriage he gained the title of kiiragan 
(Cingizid son-in-law). Kutlugh-Nigar Khanim became 
the mother of Khanzada Begim, who was married to 
the Uzbek Muhammad Shavbani (or Shlbanl) Khan, 
and of Babur [q.vi\, who founded the Mu gh al dynasty 
in India. 

As a child, ‘Umar-Shaykh Mlrza was appointed 
governor of Kabul. Later, duplicating Amir Temur’s 
appointment of his son ‘Umar-Shaykh as governor of 
the Farghana Valley, Abu SaTd Mlrza appointed his 
son ‘Umar-Shaykh as governor there under the tute¬ 
lage of KhudaberdI Tughcl Temiirtash. After Abu 
Sa‘Id’s death in 1469, ‘Umar-Shaykh Mlrza quar¬ 
relled often with his brother Sultan-Ahmad Mlrza, 
who had inherited the throne in Samarkand, and usu¬ 
ally summoned his father-in-law Yunus Khan to assist 
him. Once ‘Umar-Shaykh Mlrza had induced Yunus 
Khan to come and had assigned him a livelihood in 
AkhsI; but when Sultan-Ahmad retreated, ‘Umar-Shaykh 
Mlrza rebelled against Yunus Khan, and the two fought 
(at a date unspecified in the sources) at the Battle of 
Takka Segritkii, in which ‘Umar-Shaykh was taken 
prisoner but was magnanimously set free by his father- 
in-law. 

On 4 Ramadan 899/8 June 1494, ‘Umar-Shaykh 
Mirza’s dovecote in Akhsl(kat) on the Syr Darya col¬ 
lapsed with him in it, and he was hurled down the 
ravine into the river to his death. His amirs imme¬ 
diately appointed Babur as his successor. Babur char¬ 
acterises his father as a pious Hanaft who was devoted 
to the Nakshbandl Kh w adja ‘Ubayd Allah, fond of 
literature, so fat that he could scarcely fasten his coat 
and generous to a fault. 

Bibliography: Babur, Babur-nama\ Kh w andamlr, 
Habib al-siyar; Mlrza Haydar Dughlat, Tarikh-i 
Rashidi. _ (W.M. Thackston) 

‘UMARA b. WA TH IMA b. Musa b. al-Furat al- 
FarisI, Abu Rifa‘a, mediaeval Islamic historian, 
b. at Fustat, where his father had installed himself, 
d. 23 Djumada II 289/4 June 902. 

Few biographers mention him separately from his 
father. His birth date is unknown, nor is anything 
definite known of his life. On the other hand, we 
owe to him one of the oldest compilations on the 
history of the Biblical prophets, the oldest which has 
survived in Islam in book form: the K. Bad > al-khalk 
wa-kisas al-anbiya* (ed. R.G. Khoury, Les legendes prophe- 
tiques en Islam , 1978). ‘Umara was part of the school 
of disciples of the great Egyptian masters, such as 
Abu Salih ‘Abd Allah b. Salih al-Djuhanl (d. 222/836 
or 223/837), the secretary to al-Layth b. Sa‘d, the 
great Maecenas and “uncrowned prince” of Egypt, 
with access to the celebrated private library of another 
great master, ‘Abd Allah b. Lahl‘a, one which con¬ 
tained many original mss. and copies of originals of 
Egyptian provenance and from other Islamic lands 
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(see Khoury, e Abd Allah b. LahYa, 26 ff.). ‘Umara’s other 
masters were connected with his own father, who was 
the most important amongst them and on whom we 
have much more information; ‘Umara transmitted the 
whole of his book. For more detail on the father and 
his book, and for bibliography, see wathIma b. mOsa. 

(R.G. Khoury) 

‘UMARA al-YAMANI, AbO Hamza b. ‘Al! b. 
Ahmad al-Hakami, Nadjm al-Dm, Arabic poet and 
prose writer, b. 515/1121 at Murtan in Yaman, 
killed at Cairo in 569/1174. 

In 531/1136-7 he began to study Shall c I fifth at 
Zabid, and then worked as a teacher, as a jurispru¬ 
dent giving fatwas and as a trader, travelling between 
Zabid and Aden, this being in the time of Nadjahid 
rule there [see nadjahids] . As well as connections with 
these last, he thus also acquired connections with the 
Shi‘f Zuray‘id ruler in Aden Muhammad b. Saba 5 
as well as with ‘All b. MahdT of the Mahdids [q.v], 
and was already addressing verses to local figures. 
Threats to his life compelled him to leave for Mecca 
and the protection of its amir al-Kasim b. Hashim b. 
Fulayta, on whose behalf he started travelling to 
Fatimid Egypt in 549/1155, arriving in Cairo just 
after the murder of the caliph al-Zafir and the regency 
of the Armenian commander TalaY b. Ruzzik [q.v.] 
for the child al-Fa’iz. After a second journey in 
552/1157 he was to remain there for the rest of his 
life. Although still apparently adhering nominally to 
his Sunni and ShafTi madhhab , he adjusted to the 
intellectual and religious climate of Fatimid Egypt and 
began addressing eulogies to both the caliph and 
TalaY; in those for the latter, like his master a ShiT, 
he mourned the Ahl al-Bayt , and after TalaY’s death, 
which he hymned in several impressive marthiyas or 
threnodies, he praised his son Ruzzik. When the 
vizieral line of TalaY was overthrown, ‘Umara re¬ 
mained persona grata at the Fatimid court, having 
adapted to the new regime under the Arab Shawar 
[q.v], and likewise wrote eulogies of him. 

Much information on ‘Umara’s contemporaries can 
be gleaned from his poems {Dlwan, ed. H. Derenbourg, 
very incomplete, his Memoirs ( al-JVukat al J asriyya Ji akhbar 
al-wuzard 3 al-misriyya) and nine rasa y il or epistles (see 
Derenbourg, c Oumara du Yemen, sa vie et son more, i, 
Autobiographic et recits sur les vizirs d’Egypte. Choix de poesies , 
Paris 1897; ii ( Partie arabe ) Poesies, epitres, biographies, 
notices en arabe par c Oumara et sur c Oumara , 1902; {Partie 
fran(aise) Vie de c Oumara du Yemen [unfinished], 1904. 
The Memoirs , in particular, written in the first person 
and interspersed with ‘Umara’s own poetry, paint an 
interesting picture of court life and intrigues in Cairo. 
Another prose work of his is the Ta’nkh al-Yaman (also 
known in its time as al-Mufd fi akhbar ^'abid ), ed., tr. 
and notes by H.C. Kay, Yaman, its early mediaeval his¬ 
tory by Najm ad-Din c Omarah al-Hakami, also the abridged 
history of its dynasties by Ibn Khaldun and an account of the 
Karmathians of Yaman by Abu c Abd Allah Baha ad-Din 
al-Janadi , London 1892. It covers events in both north¬ 
ern and southern Yaman and a period of time stretch¬ 
ing from before the author’s time into his lifetime. It 
was written in 563/1167-8 at the instigation of al- 
Kadl al-Fadil [q.v.], who had been RuzzTk’s chancel¬ 
lor and was later to become chief secretary for the 
Ayyubid Salah al-Din, ‘Umara’s Memoirs contain what 
are sometimes sharp evaluations of leading personages 
in the state, whilst his poetry ranges from eulogies of 
these statesmen to satires on those who tried to keep 
him from the ruler or who were niggardly in paying 
his court allowances and a few gfcazak or love poems, 
including a moving elegy on his wife’s death. 


When the Ayyubids came to power in Egypt, 
‘Umara tried to adjust to the new regime under Shlr- 
kuh and then Salah al-Din [q.w], but did not have 
much success with his poems addressed to them, hence 
composed an ‘ayniyya of complaint, shikaya, to the sul¬ 
tan; a lamiyya lamenting the fall of the Fatimids and 
expressing Isma'ili religious concepts cannot have 
helped his position. In one verse of a poem, lament¬ 
ing the last Fatimid caliph al-‘Adid’s death, he regret¬ 
ted the increase of what he called “the welfare of the 
depraved one” {salah alfasid ), thereby giving offence 
to Salah al-Dfn himself (see ms. St. Petersburg, fol. 
56b). Another verse was seized on by the orthodox 
e ulamd 3 , who secured a fatwd against ‘Umara accusing 
him of kufr (though al-Makrizi, al-Mukaffd al-kabir , ed. 
Muhammad al-Ya‘lawi, Beirut 1991, viii, 755, con¬ 
sidered this verse to have been inserted by the poet’s 
enemies). This in itself might explain ‘Umara’s con¬ 
viction and subsequent crucifixion by the sultan in 
569/1174, but it is also possible, allege the histori¬ 
ans, that he took part in an intended coup against 
the Ayyubids; in any case, the intercession of al-Kadl 
al-Fadil, who had speedily learnt to serve new mas¬ 
ters, could not save him. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): 1. Sources. There are relevant passages 
in the historians of the late Fatimid and early Ayyu¬ 
bid periods, see Ibn Wasil, Mufarri$ al-kurub, ed. 
Shayyal, i-ii, index; Abu Shama, Rawdatayn , Cairo 
1288, i, 124 ff., 219 ff.; Makrizi, al-Mukaffd al-kabir, 
viii, 740-56, and IttPaz al-hunafa 3 , Cairo 1973, iii, 
224-5; ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahanf, Kharidat al-kasr, kism 
shu c ara 3 al-Sham , iii, 101-41; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
‘Abbas, iii, 431-6, no. 489; Nuwayri, Nihaya , xxviii, 
Cairo 1992, 325 ff 

2. Studies. Muh. Kamil Husayn, Fi adab Misr 
al-fdtimiyya , Cairo 1950; Dhu ’1-Nun al-Misri, c Umara 
al-Yamani, Cairo 1966; MJ.L. Young et alii (eds.), 
The Cambridge history of Arabic literature. Religion, learn¬ 
ing and science in the Abbasid period, Cambridge 1990, 
184-5; P. Smoor, The poet’s house. Fiction and reality 
in the works of the “Fatimid poets ”, in Quademi di Studi 
Arabi , Venice, x (1992), 45-62; idem, “Master of the 
Century”. Fatimid poets in Cairo, in U. Vermeulen and 
D. De Smet (eds.), Egypt and Syria in the Fatimid, 
Ayyubid and Mamluk eras, Leuven 1995, 139-62; Brock- 
elmann, I 2 , 406-7, S II, 570. A historical novel 
dealing mainly with ‘Umara was written by ‘Alf 
al-Djarim, Sayyidat al-kusur, akhir ayyam al-Fatimiyym 
bi-Misr, Silsilat Ikra 5 , Cairo n.d. 

(P. Smoor, shortened by the Editors) 
al-‘UMARI [see ibn fadl allah al-‘umar!]. 
‘UMAYR b. SHUYAYM [see al-kutami]. 
UMAYYA b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, ABU ’L-SALT al- 
DanI al-IshbIlI, Spanish Muslim scholar who 
has left especially significant works in the fields of 
medicine, the natural and astronomical sciences and 
music (460-528/1068-1134). 

1. Life 

Probably born at Deni a, he acquired a vast knowl¬ 
edge from his teacher, the kadi al-Wakkashi [q.v .], 
inheriting from him an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the sciences. He may have studied at Seville, but in 
489/1096 arrived in Fatimid Egypt, where the caliph’s 
vizier al-Afdal had a lively interest in astronomy and 
soon introduced Abu T-Salt to the caliphal court. It 
was in Egypt that he lectured and composed his most 
important works. But in ca. 500/1106-7 he fell into 
disgrace, allegedly, says Ibn Abf Usaybi‘a, because he 
failed to make materialise his promise to raise and 
keep afloat a ship with its valuable cargo which had 
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sunk off Alexandria. He was imprisoned by the angry 
caliph for three years, which he used for study and 
composition. On being freed, he intended to return 
to al-Andalus via al-Mahdiyya [^.».], capital in Tunisia 
of the Zlrids, but was so well received by the ruler 
'All b. Yahya that he remained at his court, as eulo¬ 
gist and chronicler, for the rest of his life, dying there. 
Abu ’1-Salt had a son, 'Abd al-'Azfz, who was also 
a great poet. On both the historical and literary levels, 
Abu ’1-Salt was an important source for many later 
authors, such as Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, Ibn al-Kiftl, etc., 
and in their works numerous fragments of his works 
are given. 

He was an abundant and eclectic author—medical 
man, philosopher, astronomer, musician, historian and 
poet, though he had no interest whatever in the reli¬ 
gious sciences. 

2. Works 

Medicine, (a) K. al-Adwiya al-mufrada , of which I-a tin 
and Hebrew trs. were made, partial ed. Ibrahim b. 
Murad, in al-Hayat al- Thakafiyya, iv/3 (1979), 153-68, 
ed. al-Khattabl, in al-Agpdhiya wa ’ l-adwiya , 8. See 
Steinschneider, in Archiv fiir Pathologische Anatomie und 
fiir Klinische Medicin , xciv (1883), 28-50. (b) K. al-Intisar 
li-Hunayn b. Ishak ‘ala Ibn Ridwan. (c) Fi 'l-tibb wa 7- 
tandfim wa ’l-alhdn. (d) K. al-Intisar fi usul al-tibb. On 
his place in the history of medicine, see Leclerc, Histoire 
de la medecine arabe, Paris 1876, ii, 74-5. 

Philosophy, (a) Takwim al-dhihn , a treatise on 
Aristotelian logic, Span. tr. and study by A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Rectificacion de la mente, Madrid 1915. 

History, (a) al-Risala al-misriyya, describing all he 
saw and those he met in Egypt, dedicated to the 
Zlrid prince Yahya b. Tamlm, father of'All b. Yahya, 
often cited by al-Makrlz! in his Khitat , ed. Cairo 1951, 
and also in Harun, Nawadir al-makhtutat , i, 5056, par¬ 
tial tr. in A.L. de Premare, in MIDEO (1964-6), 179- 
208. (b) al-Dfbadja fi mafakhir Sanhadja , on the Zlrid 
dynasty, known from citations in later North African 
historians; see Idris, JJndes, i, Introd. pp. xvii ff. (c) Fi 
’l-adab wa ’ l- c arud wa *l-ta’rikh . (d) Ta 3 rikh , cited by Ibn 
al-Abbar and al-Balaftkl. 

Literature, (a) K. Hadika , a poetical anthology on the 
model of al-Tha'alibl’s Tatima , extracts cited by 'Imad 
al-Dln in his Khandat al-kasr, kism shu ( ara 5 Misr , Cairo 
1951-2, and ed. al-Dasukl and 'Abd al-'AzIm, Cairo 
1964. (b) K. al-Mulah al- c asriyya, dedicated to the poets of 
al-Andalus. (c) Eulogising poems addressed to al-Afdal 
and Yahya b. Tamlm, plus many other poems on var¬ 
ied themes. All these are now lost, but with numerous 
extracts in Ibn Abi Usaybi'a and al-Makkarl. (d) Dfwan, 
ed. M. al-Marzuk, Tunis 1974, and see J. Calvo Puig, 
in Canfali (1985), 16. (e) Different meanings of the 
word nukta. (f) Dfwan rasa’ilihi. (g) Fi 'l-junun. 

Astronomy, (a) R. ji 3 l-amal bi ’l-asturlab , analysis 
in J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histdria de les idees 
Jisiques i matematiques a la Catalunya medieval , Barcelona 
1931, 75-81. (b) Sifat c amal safiha dj_ami c a takawwama 
bihd d}ami c al-kawakib al-sab'a , the last of the equatoria 
of al-Andalus, studied by E.S. Kennedy, in Physis , xii 
(1970), 73-81, repr. in Studies in the exact sciences , Beirut 
1983, 481-91, and by M. Comes, Ecuatorios Andalusies: 
Ibn al-Samh, al-^arqalluh y Abu-al-Salt , Barcelona 1990, 
1991. (c). A. al-Wadjiz fi c ilm al-hay 3 a, a summary of 
astronomy, regarded, however, as useless by the Fatimid 
astronomer Ibn al-Halabl. (d) Adjwiba c an masa’il su 3 ila 
c anha fa-adgaba , the solution of six astronomical prob¬ 
lems with the help of geometrical drawings. 

Geometry, (a) K. Ji ’l-handasa (wadjfz). (b) al-lktisar 
fi ’l-handasa. (c) A mukhtasar of Euclid’s Elements , accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Khaldun. 
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Music, (a) R. Ji ’ l-musikd , see on it H. Avenary, 
in Musica Disciplina, vi (1952), 27-32, and in Tuval, iii 
(1974), 7-84; also I. Adler, Hebrew writings concerning 
music in manuscripts and printed books from Geonic times up 
to 1800 , in Repertoire intemat. des sources music ales, serie B, 
ix/2, Munich 1975, 9-35. 

According to the Arabic sources, Abu ’1-Salt played 
the lute very well, and he seems to have introduced 
Andalusi music into Tunisia. He seems also to have 
undertaken the composition of an encyclopaedia on 
the scientific disciplines of the Quadrivium, and from 
some indications in Hebrew translations of his works, 
it apparently dealt with geometry, astronomy, arith¬ 
metic and music. The major part of the Hebrew 
translation made in 1395 by Benvenist ben Lavi of 
an arithmetical commentary by Abu ’1-Salt (and also 
of a musical text) is in fact a translation of the rel¬ 
evant section of Ibn Slna’s Shifa 3 . See T. Langermann, 
Un nouvel extrait de Vouvrage des nombres amiables. Le 
temoignage des textes hebreux medievaux, in Arabic Science and 
Philosophy , vi (1996), 63-87. On Abu ’1-Salt and the 
history of science in Muslim Spain, see J. Samso, Las 
ciencias de los antiguos en al-Andalus , Madrid 1992, 310- 
17. Abu T-Salt is cited by many Jewish authors, such 
as Samuel of Marseilles and Isaiah ben Isaac ben 
Nathan of Cordova (both 14th century) and Profiat 
Duran (15th century). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): 1. Sources. Ibn al-Abbar, Takmilat al-Sila , 
Algiers 1920, 539; Dhahabl, Siyar a c lam al-nubald 3 , 
xix, 634-5 no. 375; Yakut, Irshad , ed. Margoliouth, 
ii, 361-3 no. 133; Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, i, 
243-7 no. 104, tr. de Slane, i, 228-30; Ibn al-Kiftl, 
237; Ibn Sa'Td, Mughrib , Cairo 1953, i, 256-7, no. 
186; Safadl, Waft, ix, 402 no. 4333; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, iv, 83-5, 144; Suyutl, Husn al-muhadara, i, 
232; HadjdjI Khalifa, vi, 430. 

2. Studies and reference works. Pons 
Boigues, 198-201 no. 159; Suter, Mathematiker , 115 
no. 272; Steinschneider, in Virchows Archiv , xciv, 28- 
65; J.A. Sanchez Perez, Biografias de matematicos arabes 
que Jlorecieron en Espaha, Madrid 1921, 130-2; Brockel- 
mann, I 2 , 641, S I, 889; Zirikll, AHdm\ ii, 23; M.J. 
Rubiera Mata, Literates del Sharq al-Andalus. Abu-s- 
Salt de Denia e Ibn Dihya de Calpe , in Revista del 
Instituto de Estudios Alicantinos , xxxvi (1982), 33-43; 
M.I. Fierro, HATA (database of Andalusi scholars, 
in course of preparation). (Merce Comes) 

UMAYYA b. 'Abd Shams, ancestor of the 
Umayyads, the principal clan of the Kuraysh 
of Mecca. His genealogy (Umayya b. 'Abd Shams 
b. 'Abd Manaf b. Kusayy) and his descendants are 
given in Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen , U, V, and Ibn 
al-Kabbl, in Caskel-Strenziok, i, nos. 8 ff. Like all 
other eponyms of Arab tribes and clans, his actual 
existence and the details of his life have to be accepted 
with caution, but too great scepticism with regard to 
tradition would be as ill-advised as absolute faith in 
its statements. As those Umayyads who were living 
at the beginning of the Muslim epoch were only in 
the third generation from their eponym (e.g. Abu 
Sufyan b. Harb b. Umayya), there is nothing improb¬ 
able in the latter’s being a historical personage; besides, 
there is nothing in tradition to suggest he was a myth¬ 
ical individual or a later invention. The name Umayya 
is common in Arab nomenclature, and is found in 
both northern and southern tribes; the meaning which 
anti-Umayyad polemic gives to it (a diminutive of ama 
“slave-girl”) would make it a sobriquet; we also have 
the positive form Banu Ama as the name of a tribe 
(cf. Ibn Durayd, Kitdb al-Ishtik.dk , 34). 
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The early genealogy of the Umayyad clan 
Kusayy 

I ' 

‘Abd Manaf 


‘Abd Shams 


Harb 


Abu Sufyan 


Mu‘awiya I 
= the ‘Anabisa) 


r 


Abu ’l-As(I) 


Umayya 


al-‘As(r) 


‘Allan 

‘Uthman 


-1 

Hakam 

‘ I 

Marwan I 


Abu Vis 


-1 

Abu Amr 


(= the Banu Abl Mu‘ayt) 


(= the A‘yas) 


Umayya was the cousin on the father’s side of 
Hashim b. c Abd al-Muttalib, and tradition relates that, 
being jealous of the latter’s influence, he challenged 
him to a munafara , the judge of which was to be a 
kahin of the Khuza'a. Being defeated, Umayya had 
to exile himself from Mecca for ten years (cf. al- 
Tabari, i, 1090; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 43-4). This story is 
evidently only an anticipation of the rivalry between 
the Umayyads and Hashimids (‘Alids and ‘Abbasids) 
which forms the centre of the political struggle in the 
Arab empire during the first two centuries of the 
Hidjra (see al-Maknzi, K al-Tandzu ( wa Ttakhasum fi- 
ma hayna Bam Umayya wa-Banl Hashim , ed. Vos, Leiden 
1888, Eng. tr. and commentary, C.E. Bosworth, Al- 
Maqnzfs ‘Book of contention and strife . . .”, Manchester 
1981); it looks like a legend of learned origin. Similarly, 
the story of the embassy of Umayya and his nephew 
‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim and other chiefs of 
the Kuraysh to the Himyarite king Sayf b. Dhf Yazan 
after the latter had defeated the Abyssinians (al-Azrakl, 
in Chron. d. Stadt Mekka, ed. Wustenfeld, i, 99; Aghanl ’, 
xvi, 75-7; Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, al- e Ihd al-fand , Cairo 
1293/1876, i, 131-3, etc.) is only intended to enhance 
the prestige of the Kuraysh and to prophesy the com¬ 
ing of Islam. Lastly, the truth seems very problem¬ 
atic to us of the stories of alleged eye-witnesses who 
had seen Umayya, a decrepit old man going through 
the streets of Mecca leaning on his son Abu ‘Amr 
(according to the historian al-Haytham b. ‘Adi, this 
was really his slave whom he afterwards adopted; cf. 
al-Tabari, i, 967; Aghant *, i, 7-8). 

We come down to historical ground with the state¬ 
ment (AzrakI, 71, etc.) that Umayya, like his father 
‘Abd Shams, commanded the Meccan army in time 
of war ( al-kiyada ), a post which was later transmitted 
to his son Harb and his grandson Abu Sufyan. 
Although we perhaps should not interpret this liter¬ 
ally as implying a permanent military post (it seems 
to have been rather an occasional appointment), and 
although we find alongside of descendants of Umayya 
as military leaders, numerous members of other clans 
and even hulaja J (clients) (see on this question, Lam- 
mens, Les “Ahabis” et Vorganisation militaire de la Mecque , 
in LArabie occidentale avant I’hegire, Beirut 1928, 273- 


93), there is nothing improbable in the story, espe¬ 
cially if we regard the kiyada as the direction of the 
military affairs of the community rather than the actual 
command of troops in the field. As a matter of fact, 
the descendants of Umayya never lacked talent either 
for military organisation or for politics. 

At the beginning of Islam, the clan of the Banu 
Umayya appears as the most powerful in Mecca; it 
was represented by two main branches: the A‘yas and 
the ‘Anabisa (plural a potiori from the name ‘Anbasa 
common in the family). The former claimed to be de¬ 
scended from a son of the eponym whose names come 
from the same or a similar root (a common occur¬ 
rence in Arabic nomenclature): Abu Vis, al-‘Uways, 
al-‘AsI and Abu VAsI; the others were represented by 
families of Harb, Abu Harb, Sufyan, Abu Sufyan 
(with his name ‘Anbasa, uncle of the celebrated Abu 
Sufyan b. Harb), ‘Amr and Abu ‘Amr (the latter, whose 
name is said to have been Dhakwan, was probably, 
as already mentioned, an adopted son of Umayya). 
From a son of Abu VAsI, al-Hakam, are descended, 
through Marwan b. al-Hakam, the Umayyad caliphs 
who succeeded Marwan, as well as the amm (later 
caliphs) of Andalusia. Some branches of the family of 
the caliphs settled in Egypt and Persia; although the 
greater part of the family was exterminated in 132/ 
750 by the ‘Abbasids, some of its members survived 
into much later times: among these were Abu ’l-Faradj 
al-Isbahanl, the author of the Kitab al-Aghanl , a descen¬ 
dant of a brother of Marwan I; his Shi‘I views con¬ 
trasted strangely with his descent. Another son of Abu 
’l-‘AsI ‘Aflan, was the father of the caliph ‘Uthman; 
his descendants are numerous (among them the poet 
al-Ardjl; cf. Aghanl\ i, 153-66), and several of them 
held important offices under the Umayyads. Of the 
line of al-‘As b. Umayya, the most celebrated mem¬ 
ber is SaTd b. al-‘As b. Sa‘Id b. al-‘As, governor of 
Kufa under ‘Uthman, whose misdeeds were one of 
the main causes of the rebellion against the latter. 
The family of Abu Vis also produced a number of 
notable individuals under the Umayyads who were all 
descended from AsTd b. Abi Vis. 

As to the ‘Anabisa branch, its most illustrious fam¬ 
ily is undoubtedly that of Harb, whose son Abu Sufyan 
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plays so remarkable a part in the story' of the origin 
of Islam. Through his son Mu‘awiya, he is the founder 
of the dynasty of Sufyanid caliphs, which early became 
extinct with Mu‘awiya II, son of YazTd I. Another 
son of YazTd, Khalid, has a legendary reputation as 
the founder of Arabic alchemy, and a grandson, Abu 
Muhammad Ziyad b. ‘Abd Allah b. YazTd al-Sufyanl, 
w r as slain by the ‘Abbasids at Medina in 132/750 
(al-Tabari, iii, 54). YazTd b. AbT Sufyan, who was 
Mu‘awiya’s predecessor in command of the army of 
Syria in ‘Umar’s reign, left no descendants. Of the 
other sons of Abu Sufyan, ‘Utba, ‘Anbasa, YazTd, 
Muhammad, ‘Amr, only the two first had issue. A 
collateral branch of the Banu Umayya, descended 
from Abu ‘Amr b. Umayya, whose paternity, as we 
have seen, was not absolutely certain, included among 
its members al-WalTd b. ‘Ukba b. AbT Mu‘ayt b. AbT 
‘Amr, governor of Kufa under ‘Uthman and later a 
favourite of Mu‘awiya during his caliphate, also known 
as a poet {Aghdni\ iv, 175-90). His father ‘Ukba had 
been made prisoner at the battle of Badr and put to 
death by Muhammad, who could not forgive the 
insults which he had heaped upon him at the begin¬ 
ning of his preaching in Mecca; the shameful mem¬ 
ory' of the father weighed heavily on the son, and is 
often revived in ‘Alid polemics against the Banu 
Umayya. A son of al-WalTd, Abu Katlfa 'Amr, is also 
known as a poet (Aghani 1 , i, 7-18). All the members 
of the line of Abu ‘Amr settled in ‘Irak and al-DjazIra. 

Bibliography. Ibn Durayd, K. al-Ishtikak, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 45-50, 103-4; Mus‘ab al-ZubayrT, 
K. Nasab Kuraysh , ed. Levi-Proven^al, 97-192; Ibn 
al-KalbT, in Caskel and Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, 
i. Tafeln, nos. 8-16, ii. Register, 131 (‘Abd Shams), 
569-70 (Umayya); BaladhurT, Ansab al-ashraf iv/1, 
ed. I. ‘Abbas, Wiesbaden 1979,.containing the part 
earlier ed. M. Schloessinger and M.J. Kister, 
Jerusalem 1971; G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der 
Zweite Biirgerkriege (680-692), Wiesbaden 1982, 108- 
26, 253 ff. (detailed genealogical tables); and vari¬ 
ous references in the works of H. Lammens: Etudes 
sur le regne du calife omaiyade Mo'awia /", Paris 1908; 
Le calf at de Yazid I e \ Beirut 1921; and La Mecque 
a la veille de LHegire , Beirut 1924, 53, 196-7. 

(G. Levi Della Vida-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
UMAYYA b. ABI l-SALT b. AbT Rabl‘a, pre- 
Islamic poet and member of the Thaklf [q.v.] 
tribe of al-Ta’if, related, through his mother 
Rukayya bt. ‘Abd Shams, to the Meccan aristocracy, 
with whom he enjoyed a close affinity, if his panegyrics 
on the notables ‘Abd Allah b. Dju'dan and Harb b. 
Umayya [q.vi] and his threnody for the Meccans slain 
at Badr are genuine. 

Umayya’s existence has never been questioned (he 
is lauded in a poem by Suraka b. Mirdas [</.t’.]), 
although every aspect of the traditional picture of him 
(given by Ibn Kutayba, al-Shif 279 as “he had read 
the ancient scriptures of the scriptures of Allah and 
loathed the worship of effigies... In his poetry he 
would tell tales ( kisas ) of the prophets and produce 
many terms unfamiliar to the desert Arabs which he 
had derived from the ancient scriptures and stories 
which he had derived from those of the People of 
the Book”) has been subjected to sceptical scrutiny. 
Some 900 of his verses are extant, his poetry having 
been collected in dxwan form by Muhammad b. Habib. 
T. Seidensticker, The authenticity of the poems ascribed to 
Umayya Ibn Abi al-Salt , in J.R. Smart (ed.), Tradition 
and modernity in Arabic language and literature , Richmond 
1996, 87-101, argues “that there might well be some 
authentic material” (96) among them. 
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Five elements should feature prominently in an 
assessment of what may plausibly be expected of 
Umayya’s poetry: the religio-cultural environment of 
al-Tarif, Umayya’s traditional identification as a hanif 
[q.vi], his dealings with Muhammad, the fragmentari¬ 
ness of his poetic remains and the motives for falsi¬ 
fication. Umayya was a contemporary of Muhammad, 
and they were reputedly hostile rivals: this would 
preclude influence on the latter by the former, as 
stipulated by Cl. Huart, Une nouvelle source du Qoran, 
in JA, ser. 10, vol. iv (1904), 125-67: see E. Wagner, 
Grundzuge der klassischen arabischen Dichtung. Band II. Die 
arabische Dichtung in der islamischer feit, Darmstadt 1988, 
8-9. Umayya’s non-traditional, so-called “religious” verse 
(if genuine) may attest to the circulation, in Mecca 
and its environs, if not throughout the peninsula, of 
the kisas [see kisas al-anbiya’] elements of the Kurian. 
There is at times considerable divergence between 
Umayya’s poetic version of a tale and that in the 
Kur’an. Legendary material contained in tafslr [q.v.] is 
often adduced as a source, though this material must 
itself have a source, and J.W. Hirschberg’s champion¬ 
ing of pre-Islamic Haggadic material remains attrac¬ 
tive ( Jiidische und christliche Lehren im vor- und jriihislamischen 
Arabien , Cracow 1939). Discussions of Kurianic echoes 
and ideas in Umayya’s poetry should take account of 
research into such features of the poetry of the Mukh- 
adramun see J.E. Montgomery, The vagaries of the 

Qasldah (forthcoming), ch. 6, and might necessitate a 
revision of Umayya’s floruit and his (spurious?) lau¬ 
dation of the Prophet. Only snippets of his verse have 
survived and although some long poems have been 
reconstructed, it is impossible to draw any conclusions 
as to their narrative style and techniques and also to 
determine whether the legendary “religious” material 
ever formed part of a (traditionally conceived) polythe- 
matic kasida [q.v.]. F. Schulthess ( Umajja ibn Abi s Salt , 
Leipzig 1911, 5-6) thought that he could discern in 
the clumsiness of Umayya’s versification proof that he 
had taken his narrative materials from prose versions. 
Any emotional or character analysis of Umayya on 
the basis of such shakily attested texts is unwise. 

Bibliography. Given in the text. See further the 

Bibl. given by Seidensticker in the article cited. 

(J.E. Montgomery) 

UMAYYA b. KHALAF b. Wahb b. Hudhafa 
al-Djumahl, rich trader and chief of the clan 
of Djumah in Mecca at the time of the Prophet. 

He is known in early Islamic historical writing and 
the Sira as an opponent of Muhammad at the open¬ 
ing of his prophethood. He was a member of the 
delegation of Kuraysh to Abu Talib complaining about 
Muhammad’s activities in Mecca. At the time of the 
first revelations he is said to have mocked the Prophet 
and defamed him, hamazahu wa-lamazahu. Consequently, 
Ibn Ishak [q.v.] sees this as having been the occasion 
for the revelation of sura CIV (al-Humaza). Traditional 
Kurian exegesis is not so sure as Ibn Ishak about this 
(see e.g. al-Tabari on sura CIV). According to the 
Sira and to exegesis, he was moreover one of the 
Meccan ashraf to whom sura CIX w'as addressed. His 
name is regularly linked with Bilal [q.vf Muhammad’s 
mu’adhdhin and one of the best-known representatives 
of the mustad'afun, the social group of the weakest 
Meccans, whom Umayya is said to have caused to 
be tortured after Bilal’s conversion. It was to be Bilal— 
but according to other accounts, KLubayb b. Yasaf— 
who killed Umayya with his own hands at the battle 
of Badr [q.v.]. Although the relevant reports on this 
are controversial, they nevertheless state indubitably 
that Umayya’s killing at Badr was understood as an 
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act of revenge on the part of the so-called mustad e qfun. 
Umayya appears, moreover, in history as the ra*is 
al-kufr. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Sakka et 
alii, i, 295, 317, 356, 362, 619, 631-2, 665; Wakidl, 
Maghazi , ed. Jones, i, 83, 112, 144, 151, 258, 282; 
Bukhari, SahTh, k. al-maghazi, bab 2, tafsvr sura LIII, 
bab 4; Baladhurl, Ansab, i, ed. Hamldullah, nos. 
251-2, 275, 283, 297, 466-73, 502; Ibn Sa £ d, i/1, 
133; Bayhaki, Dala’il al-nubuwwa , ed. £ A. al-R. Muh. 
‘Uthman, Cairo 1969, ii, 53-6, 95-6, 364-5; Abu 
Nu'aym al-Isbahanl, Hilyat al-awliya *, i, 148; Ibn 
al-Athlr, ii, 98-100; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , 
Oxford 1953, 94, 123. (M. Muranyi) 

UMAYYADS (Banu Umayya), the dynasty of 
caliphs which, from its centre in Syria, ruled the 
whole of the Arab Islamic territories from 41/661 to 
132/750. All of the caliphs during this period are 
descendants of Umayya b. 4 Abd Shams a pre- 

Islamic notable of the tribe of Kuraysh of Mecca, but 
they represent two distinct lines within the clan of 
Umayya: the first three caliphs, descended from Abu 
Sufyan b. Harb [q.v], are referred to as Sufyanids; 
the remaining eleven, descendants of Marwan b. al- 
Hakam b. Abi VAs [q.v], as Marwanids. For con¬ 
venience, a list of the Umayyad caliphs and the dates 
generally given for their caliphate is provided below; 
for detailed information on each caliphate see the 
article s.v. 

41-60/661-80 
60-4/680-3 
64/683 

64- 5/684-5 

65- 86/685-705 
86-96/705-15 
96-9/715-17 
99-101/717-20 
101-5/720-4 
105-25/724-43 
125-6/743-4 
126/744 
126/744 
127-32/744-50 


Mu'awiya I b. Abi Sufyan 
Yazld I b. Mu'awiya I 
Mu*awiya II b. Yazld I 
Marwan I b. al-Hakam 
£ Abd al-Malik b. Marwan I 
al-Walfd I b. £ Abd al-Malik 
Sulayman b. £ Abd al-Malik 
‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 
Yazld II b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik 
al-Walfd II b. Yazld II 
Yazld III b. al-Walld I 
Ibrahim b. al-Walld I 
Marwan II b. Muhammad 
b. Marwan I 


1. The Umayyads in Western scholarship 

Serious modern study of the period of the Umayyad 
caliphs began with the publication of Wellhausen’s 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz in 1902. In that work, 
Wellhausen sought to recover the earliest layers of 
Muslim tradition relating to the period, to assess the 
historical value of variant accounts of events, and to 
write Umayyad history on the basis of the most reli¬ 
able surviving evidence. It was made possible by the 
completion of the Leiden edition of the Ta’rikh of al- 
Tabari, which drew on, and made available to its 
readers, a large selection of no longer extant mater¬ 
ial from the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid period 
compiled by traditional scholars. Wellhausen’s book 
conveys a rather favourable image of the Umayyads 
and their officials as pragmatic politicians, creators 
and leaders of an empire based on the idea of Arab 
domination over non-Arabs, and largely unconcerned 
with religious matters unless forced to be by their 
pietist opponents. That image was shared by a num¬ 
ber of Wellhausen’s contemporaries and presented in 
a more exaggerated form in the many publications 
of the Belgian Jesuit scholar Lammens. 

Although studies of aspects of Umayyad history not 
very different in method from that of Wellhausen (but 


making use of the greater number of traditional sources 
made available since his time) continue to appear, 
understandings of the period have naturally changed 
and developed in what is now more than ninety years 
since his book was published. 

Wellhausen had assumed that an event could be 
reconstructed once the earliest available account of it 
had been discovered. Much of the work of Goldziher 
and Schacht, however, has show'n that the religious 
and legal traditions about early Islam often represent 
a retrojection of later ideas and circumstances, and 
recent work, notably that of Albrecht Noth, has focused 
on the literary character of the traditional historiog¬ 
raphy, drawing attention to its stereotyped themes and 
forms and its nature as a continuously developing tra¬ 
dition difficult to assign to individual scholars, times 
or places. These arguments, although not specifically 
concerned with the period of the Umayyads, have 
nevertheless led some to question the basis upon which 
Wellhausen sought to isolate individual biases and 
viewpoints within the tradition and also the possibil¬ 
ity of recreating the Umayyad period in detail from 
source material which dates, in the form in which we 
have it, from after the dynasty had been overthrown. 
Discussions of the motivation or moral evaluation of 
events or of individuals are especially difficult given 
the fundamentally hostile attitude to the Umayyads 
in the tradition (see below). 

Responding to such problems, Patricia Crone has 
suggested the adoption of a prosopographical approach 
and exploitation of the minutiae which the Muslim 
literary' sources contain about things such as the tribal 
and family background of individuals and their con¬ 
nexions through marriage. Another response has been 
a renewal of interest in other types of evidence (which 
Wellhausen also used)—non-Muslim literary materials, 
coins, inscriptions, art and archaeology. The Umayyad 
period is the first one of Islamic history for which 
such evidence is relatively substantial. 

Wellhausen and others shared a view of the 
Umayyad empire as an expression of Arab national 
consciousness (as Levi Della Vida in his article Umaiyads 
in Ef termed it) and an embodiment of the princi¬ 
ple of the rule of Arabs over non-Arabs. That has 
sometimes been conceived in racial terms and the 
overthrow of the Llmayyads portrayed as the defeat 
of the Arabs by their subject peoples, particularly the 
Persians. While it still seems true, however, that 
the Umayyad state was founded on the principle of 
the rule of conquerors (Arabs) over conquered (non- 
Arabs), the term “Arab” is now understood as much 
as a cultural as an ethnic category, and the way in 
which under Umayyad rule Arabs and non-Arabs 
became assimilated to form a new Islamic society 
seems the most significant aspect of the period. As 
people of originally non-Arab descent formed genealog¬ 
ical links with Arab clans and tribes, as Arabic became 
the normal means of communication in large areas 
ruled by the Umayyads, and as the Arabs moved out 
of their garrisons and merged into the societies they 
had conquered, so a new “Arab” identity came to be 
formed, although its bearers would probably not have 
referred to themselves as Arabs. 

The idea that the caliphs had little concern for 
religion, already criticised by Levi Della Vida, seems 
to have been the result of a too ready acceptance of 
the Muslim traditional view that the Umayyads gen¬ 
erally were enemies of Islam. The work of Patricia 
Crone and Martin Hinds has drawn attention to the 
Umayyad (and later) caliphs’ claim that they were 
God’s deputies on earth. But questions about the way 
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in which Umayyad rule contributed to or affected the 
development and spread of Islam remain. In general, 
it is likely that Islam as it came to crystallise in the 
first two centuries of the 'Abbasid caliphate owes much 
to circles opposed to the Umayyads, although they 
responded to initiatives coming from the dynasty and 
its supporters. Schacht’s discussion of “Umaiyad prac¬ 
tice as the starting-point of Muhammadan jurispru¬ 
dence” (in his Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence , 
‘-’Oxford 1967, 190 ff.) portrays the early Muslim legal 
scholars endorsing, modifying or rejecting Umayyad 
practice as they thought fit. In particular the anachro¬ 
nism of regarding the Umayyads as representatives of 
Sunni Islam is obvious, since the Sunni tradition did 
not emerge in a developed form until after the fall 
of the dynasty, and the Umayyad conception of 
caliphal authority was at odds with that developed 
later by the Sunni scholars. We can only see the 
Umayyads’ own understanding of the religion of which 
they claimed to be the leaders indirectly, because 
Muslim tradition reflects the views of the dynasty’s 
opponents rather than that of the caliphs. In his arti- j 
cle in EP, Levi Della Vida stated that “it was pre- j 
cisely under their regime and partly under their j 
stimulus that Islam established itself as a universalist 
religion”, but it is not easy to generalise about the 
exact relationship between Umayyad rule and the 
development of various aspects of Islam. 

Stress on the way in which Islam, both as a reli¬ 
gion and as a culture, was still developing, and on 
the importance of the Umayyad period for its devel¬ 
opment, has brought a greater interest in elements of 
continuity between the pre-Islamic and Islamic Middle 
East. The Umayyad caliphate itself is now often under¬ 
stood as part of the period of transition between the 
classical world of Greece and Rome and that of Islam, 
frequently referred to as Late Antiquity. 

2. The Umayyads in Muslim tradition 

The image of the Umayyads which Muslim tradi¬ 
tion presents is generally a negative one although 
sometimes alleviated by material which is implicitly 
or explicitly more favourable and which may be 
accounted for in various ways. Among a number of 
Kur’anic passages sometimes explained as alluding to 
them, the most commonly cited is probably “the tree 
cursed in the Kur’an” ( al-sha<jjara al-mal e una fi ’l-kur’an) 
in sura XVII, *60. 

Symbolically, the enmity between the branch of 
Kuraysh to which the Umayyads belonged (the Banu 
£ Abd Shams) and the Banu Hashim, the branch which 
engendered the Prophet, the < Alids and the 'Abbasids, 
is represented by the blood which flowed when the 
Siamese twin brothers ‘Abd Shams and Hashim, sons 
of c Abd Manaf, were separated by a sword cut. The 
historical conflict between the Umayyads and repre¬ 
sentatives of the “House of the Prophet” is thus por¬ 
trayed as having its roots in the time of the two 
ancestors. According to the tradition, although they 
had been outdone in generosity and nobility of spirit 
by their Hashim! rivals, by the time of the rise of 
the Prophet’s power in Medina the Umayyads and 
Banu c Abd Shams in general had established them¬ 
selves as the leaders of the KurashI opposition to 
Islam. Abu Sufyan, the father of the first Umayyad 
caliph, is shown as leader of the Meccan armies which 
attacked the Prophet at the battles of Uhud and al- 
Khandak [q.vv], while the story of Mu'awiya’s mother, 
Hind bt. 'Utba [q.v.], who chewed the liver of the 
slain uncle of the Prophet, Hamza b. c Abd al-Muttalib, 
at Uhud, is notorious. 

As the power, authority and prestige of the Prophet 


in Medina increased in spite of their opposition, tra¬ 
dition tells us, the leading Umayyads reluctantly and 
at a late stage bowed to the inevitable and accepted 
Islam with questionable sincerity. Accounts vary con¬ 
cerning the precise moment when individual Umayyads 
like Abu Sufyan and his two sons Yazld and Mu'awiya 
finally professed Islam, but generally it is associated 
with the events leading up to the Prophet’s conquest 
of Mecca. The derogatory name al-tulaka 3 , sometimes 
applied to the Umayyads by their opponents in the 
traditional reports, is explained as a reference to the 
fact that, in theory, they had become the property 
of the Prophet as a result of his conquest of Mecca 
but he had then magnanimously chosen to set them 
free (, tallakahum). The Kur’anic phrase al-mu 3 allafa 
kulubuhum (IX, 60 [q.v.]), with reference to one of the 
categories of those entitled to receive payments from 
the collection of alms ( sadakat ), is also often (but not 
always) associated with the Umayyads’ acceptance of 
Islam: it is explained that the Prophet wished to attract 
certain prominent opponents, among them Abu Sufyan, 
to Islam by making them gifts, that being a neces¬ 
sity for maintaining their adherence. 

Having accepted Islam, certain Umayyads, includ¬ 
ing Abu Sufyan, are reported to have been entrusted 
with important tasks and offices by the Prophet and 
the early Rashidun caliphs [see al-khulafa 5 al-rashi- 
dun, in Suppl.]; in particular, Yazld and Mu'awiya 
were sent by Abu Bakr [q.v.] among the leaders of 
the army sent to Syria. Nevertheless, the traditional 
texts, in varying degrees, imply that the rise of 
Mu'awiya to the caliphate in Syria was a result of 
trickery and scheming as much as of his own talents. 
The murder of the caliph c Uthman, it is sometimes 
suggested, was exploited, perhaps desired or even 
orchestrated, by his Umayyad relatives in order to 
call c Alf’s title to the caliphate into question, and the 
rather ambiguous reports about the raising of the 
masahif at Siffin [q.v.] and the ensuing meeting of the 
arbitrators [see adhruh] merge to convey the impres¬ 
sion that Mu £ awiya and his supporters duped the pious 
but gullible proponents of ‘All. 

The negative portrayal of the Umayyads in tradi¬ 
tion is evident above all in the refusal to recognise 
their rule as true caliphate and to insist that it was 
merely kingship ( mulk ): they were secular kings like 
! the Byzantine and Sasanid rulers. This accusation is 
associated particularly with Mu'awiya’s introduction of 
the principle of hereditary succession when he named 
his son Yazld to succeed him, the assumption being 
that the Sunni theory of an elective caliphate had 
previously been established and that Mu'awiya was 
acting against it. A similar assumption underlies the 
view that the use by the Umayyads of the title Malf- 
fat Allah was a corruption of the proper title Khalifat 
Rasul Allah motivated by arrogance. The same motive 
is also adduced to account for such things as the cus¬ 
tom of the Umayyads and their governors to sit on 
the minbar [q.v] while delivering a khutba and, further¬ 
more, to put the khutba before the prayers on the two 
e lds. Individual LTmayyads, like Yazld, are attributed 
with habits and characteristics such as drunkenness 
and wantonness which were repulsive from an Islamic 
point of view, but the emphasis on these in some 
reports is perhaps more a reflection of, than a reason 
for, the traditional refusal to accept the Umayyads as 
caliphs in a full sense. 

As for the policies and actions of the Umayyads, 
there are several which, for Muslims of later time, 
would carry the message that these were not prop¬ 
erly Islamic rulers. The army sent by Yazld to the 
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Hidjaz, which sacked Medina and went on to besiege 
Mecca, bombarding the holy city with rocks from 
catapults ( mad^amk ) and damaging the Ka f ba so badly 
that it had to be demolished and rebuilt, is an obvi¬ 
ous example. A similar bombardment is reported when 
Mecca was again besieged by an Umayyad army com¬ 
manded by al-Hadjdjadj some ten years later. The 
killing of the grandson of the Prophet, al-Husayn b. 
c Alf, together with a large number of his household 
and supporters, at Karbala 3 [q.v] is another crime 
laid at their door. The recurrent refusals to allow the 
non-Arabs to enter Islam as mawati [see mawla] would 
appear similarly as un-Islamic. The caliph al-Walld 
II was even accused of shooting at the Kurian with 
an arrow. 

Literary' works were produced containing lists of 
these and other misdeeds of the Umayyads before 
and after their entrance into Islam, sometimes com¬ 
paring them with the succeeding dynasty of ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. Among such works were the Risala ji *l-nabita 
(Risala ji bam Umayya) of al-Djahiz \q.vi\ and the Kitdb 
al-Mzd e wa 3 l-takjidsum Jima bayna bam Umayya wa-bani 
Hdshim of al-Makrlz! [q.v], A similar but shorter text 
was the so-called Kitdb ji sha 3 n bam Umayya which was 
issued by the ‘Abbasid al-Mu'tadid in 284/897 at the 
same time as he ordered the cursing of Mu‘awiya 
from the minbars (al-Tabari, iii, 2164-78). 

Any general summary of the image of the Umayyads 
in Muslim tradition must also, however, take account 
of elements which might alleviate the negative judg¬ 
ments resulting from the above. Among the caliphs 
of this dynasty, c Umar II b. "Abd al- c Az!z and, to a 
lesser extent, Yazld III b. al-Walld, are presented 
more favourably and given legitimacy as caliphs in the 
tradition. The former in particular, a grandson of the 
first c Umar on his mother’s side, is a significant fig¬ 
ure in Sunni tradition and is sometimes referred to 
as the fifth of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs. Even cer¬ 
tain Umayyad caliphs to whom tradition does not 
grant legitimacy might be respected for aspects of 
their achievements. Thus the ‘Abbasid al-Mansur is 
said to have admired the fiscal prudence and admin¬ 
istrative capacity of the Umayyad Hisham, while some 
positive judgement of both Mu'awiya and ‘Abd al- 
Malik is implied in the designation “year of unity” 
( ( am al-^ama c a) for the years in which they ended the 
discord and civil war ( fitna ) which each had faced 
before establishing himself as caliph. 

Any attempt to understand the image of the 
Umayyads in Muslim tradition must take account of 
a number of factors. In the first place, the historical 
tradition which has come down to us largely emanates 
from circles hostile to the dynasty, was transmitted 
and committed to writing mainly by religious schol¬ 
ars, and achieved the form in which we know it under 
the caliphate of the 'Abbasids. On the other hand, 
the rise to predominance of the Sunni form of Islam 
and the increasing differentiation between it and the 
Shi* I tradition, opposition between Sunni traditional¬ 
ists and some of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, and a general 
concern for the historical legitimation of the Sunni 
Islamic community as the direct descendant of that 
of the Prophet, may have been factors working to 
moderate the general hostility of the tradition to the 
Umayyads. 

Above all, however, in attempting to understand 
the treatment of the Umayyads in tradition account 
has to be taken of the changing nature of Islam. The 
Umayyads were judged according to criteria which 
were a concomitant of the development of Islam dur¬ 
ing their rule. 


3. Historical survey 

Given the origins and character of the historical 
tradition, and the date in which it achieved the form 
in which we know it, discussions of Umayyad history 
need to be tentative. It is reasonable to suppose, how¬ 
ever, that the events reported in the Muslim literary 
tradition, the names referred to and, generally, the 
dates supplied, reflect an historical reality. When it is 
possible to check the basic details against the evidence 
of such things as coins, inscriptions and non-Muslim 
literary works, they are generally confirmed. 

The Sujyanid period 

The most likely explanation for the emergence of 
Syria [see al-sham] as the political centre of the Arab 
empire following the First Civil War was the fact that 
it had been the seat of Mu c awiya, the victor in the 
Civil War, for over 20 years before he obtained the 
caliphate. Beyond that, and partly explaining Mu'a- 
wiya’s victory, there were conditions which made Syria 
different from the other territories conquered by the 
Arabs. Syria must have had a relatively large Arab 
population, some of it dating from before the con¬ 
quest, distributed across the whole country rather than 
enclosed within garrison cities. Furthermore, central 
Syria was dominated by one tribal group, the Kuda'a 
\q.vi\y rather than divided between a multiplicity of 
competing ones. Taken together, these facts would 
have allowed Mu'awiya to establish his court in an 
existing administrative centre, to continue the admin¬ 
istrative tradition which had existed under Byzantine 
rule, and to avoid the need constantly to play off the 
local tribal groups against one another. 

From Syria, Mu'awiya and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors exercised control through a small number of 
powerful governors. Prominent among them were the 
Thakafis [see thakif] Ziyad b. Ablhi [q.vi\ and then 
Ziyad’s son ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [^.t>.]. These gov¬ 
ernors appointed sub-governors and sought to control 
the Arab tribes by means of the powerful tribal nota¬ 
bles, the a$hraf \see sharIf]. The non-Arabs, the major¬ 
ity of the population, were regarded mainly as a 
source of revenue for the elite, the Arabs. 

It has become common to portray this period as 
one during which the caliphs were little more than 
glorified tribal shay/dis, indicated by the standard ref¬ 
erences to Mu ( awiya’s hilm and the delegations 

(wufud) of tribal notables to his court. Mu‘awiya him¬ 
self may have encouraged this image, for the so-called 
Maronite Chronicle refers to his refusal to wear a 
crown ( CSCO , Scr. Syri, 3rd series, iv, 71 (text) = 56 
(tr.)), and the reference to him as protosymboulos by the 
Byzantine chronicler Theophanes is well known. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the human and mate¬ 
rial resources available to Mu c awiya made his power 
and authority much greater than that of even the 
most important tribal leaders. 

In their administration, the Sufyanid caliphs seem 
to have continued largely with the personnel and sys¬ 
tems which they had inherited from the Byzantines 
and Sasanids. Government records [see dIwan] con¬ 
tinued to be maintained in the languages used before 
the coming of the Arabs, and coins minted under the 
previous regimes continued in circulation [see dar al- 
darb]. The Maronite Chronicle refers to the refusal 
of the Syrians to accept a coin issued by Mu c awiya 
since it did not bear a cross (CISCO, Script. Syri, 3rd 
series, vol. iv, 71 = 55-b). 

Apart from that connected with Hudjr b. "Adi [q.v.\> 
the period saw little opposition to Umayyad rule until 
after the death of Mu‘awiya. During his own lifetime 
he had been largely successful in preparing the sue- 
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cession of his son Yazld, but on the latter’s accession 
opposition was manifested, not by tribal figures, but 
by a small group of descendants of some of the lead¬ 
ing companions of the Prophet in Medina. Chief 
among them were al-Husayn b. ‘All and ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr [q.w.]. Al-Husayn’s revolt was crushed 
at Karbala?, but Ibn al-Zubayr fled to Mecca and 
was still refusing to accept Yazfd’s caliphate when the 
latter, who had sent an army to the Hidjaz [see al- 
husayn b. numayr; Muslim b. ‘ukba] in order to enforce 
recognition of him by Ibn al-Zubayr and others, died. 
Although YazTd was succeeded in Syria by his son j 
Mu‘awiya II, the new caliph received limited recogni- i 
tion and was shortlived. The death of Yazfd in effect I 
marked the temporary collapse of the Umayyad cali- ! 
phate and opened the period of the Second Civil War. j 

The Second Civil War 

The period between the death of Yazld b. Mu'awiya j 
and the final defeat of Ibn al-Zubayr in 73/692 saw I 
the takeover of the caliphate by Marwan b. al-Hakam j 
and then his son ‘Abd al-Malik, of the Abu ’l-‘As ■ 
branch of the Umayyad family. Those two oversaw' 
the gradual reimposition of Umayyad control in all ! 
of the territories which had been ruled by Mu'awiya. j 
The way in which the succession was transferred to ; 
Marwan and then to his descendants w'as complex j 
and is to some extent obscure, but ultimately depended | 
on the fact that he was supported by the leader of j 
the Kuda‘a, Hassan b. Malik [^.y.], and on the vie- i 
tory of the forces of the Kuda‘a over those of the | 
rival confederation of Kays! tribes, supporting Ibn al- j 
Zubayr, at the battle of Mardj Rahit [<q.v .] in 64/684. ' 

Marwan, who ruled only for about nine months, j 
restored Umayyad control over Egypt, but ‘Abd al- ( 
Malik’s achievement in destroying Zubayrid rule in j 
c Irak and the Hidjaz was a more drawn-out process, I 
interrupted by the need to enforce his authority in I 
Syria, where his right to the caliphate was challenged j 
by his relative ‘Amr b. Sa‘Id al-Ashdak [^.y.]. The j 
defeat of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr [^.y.] in ‘Irak in 71/691, ; 
however, was followed by the dispatch of an army i 
under al-Hadjdjadj [q.v.] against the rival caliph him- • 
self, who w'as killed in the fighting which led to al- | 
Hadjdjadj’s capture of Mecca in the following year, j 

The Second Civil War was significant lor the future 
of the Umayyad caliphate in a number of ways. First, | 
the breakdown of Umayyad authority and the strug- j 
gles over the succession had been accompanied by ! 
the polarisation, for the first time, in Syria, in ‘Irak j 
and in Khurasan, of the Arabs into two main hos- ! 
tile tribal groups. These had different names in dif- | 
ferent regions: in Syria, Kalb (the dominant tribe of | 
Kuda‘a) and Kays, in ‘Irak and the east, Tamlm and | 
Azd [q.w.] or, more generally, Mudar and Yaman | 
[q.vvi]. The formation of these groups, probably ulti¬ 
mately a result of migrations and struggles for influ¬ 
ence, land, and wealth which had been taking place 
under the Sufyanids, now' acquired a new importance 
as the various parties involved in the civil war sought 
to establish and maintain their position by winning ; 
the support of one tribal group or another. 

Secondly, the movement led by al-Mukhtar [^.y.], 
who had seized control of al-Kufa during the Zubayrid i 
interregnum in ‘Irak, although it had been suppressed, ! 
had demonstrated the potential importance of the 
mawali for the first time and, furthermore, provided 
the basis from which sprang the later movement of 
the Hashimiyya [^.y.], instrumental in organising the 
revolt which was eventually to overthrow' the Umayyad 
caliphate. 

Thirdly, the collapse of Umayyad authority revealed 


the weakness of the rather loose and decentralised 
administrative structure which had characterised the 
Sufyanid period. Throughout the territories over which 
the Umayyads claimed authority, the lack of com¬ 
mitment to the Umayyads on the part of many of 
the ashraf had been demonstrated. The extension of 
central authority and movement towards a more 
formally-organised army under the Marwanids was 
probably a reaction to that. 

The Marwanid restoration 

The caliphates of ‘Abd al-Malik and his son al- 
Walid, linked by the presence of al-Hadjdjadj as gov¬ 
ernor of‘Irak and the east from 75-95/694-714, were 
distinguished by significant developments in the admin¬ 
istration and in the public face of the Umayyad state. 
It is to this period that the introduction of the first 
properly Islamic coinage and the beginning of the 
keeping of the government records in Arabic are dated, 
and the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem [see al-kuds], 
built by ‘Abd al-Malik in 72/691-2, represents the emer¬ 
gence of a recognisably Islamic style of architecture. 
Furthermore, its inscriptions are the first dateable evi¬ 
dence of substantial Kur’anic material and of the use 
of the word islam, apparently as the designation of 
the religion which the caliph represented. Other major 
public buildings dating from this period are the Aksa 
mosque, the mosque of Damascus (incorporating the 
former church of St. John), and the mosque of the 
Prophet in Medina [see masdjid]. 

The breakdown of order in ‘Irak during the Second 
Civil War had allowed the appearance of a signifi¬ 
cant KharidjT threat [see azarika; kharidjites; shabIb 
b. yazTd] and al-Hadjdjadj’s first major task in ‘Irak 
was to defeat it, using the military' talents of al- 
Muhallab [^.y.]. To that end he put considerable pres¬ 
sure on the local ashraf who were refusing to participate 
in the campaigns against the Kharidjls and, further¬ 
more, brought troops from Syria to ‘Irak. Thus a new 
w'ay of ensuring Umayyad authority in the provinces 
was introduced. Subsequent reinforcements brought 
from Syria made necessary the construction of a new 
garrison town to quarter them [see wasit]. 

It was probably the resentment of the ashraf at the 
intensification of government pressure which was the 
main cause of the revolt which al-Hadjdjadj had to 
face from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Ash‘ath and the army 
with which he had been sent to A fgh anistan [see ibn 
al-ash‘ath]. This revolt, which attracted diverse ele¬ 
ments opposed to the government and took on a sig¬ 
nificant religious tone, eventually aimed at removing 
not only the ‘Iraki governor but also the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik himself, and it came close to achieving its 
aims. Its defeat only led to the further strengthening 
of government control. 

A significant element in Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s revolt was 
the non-Arab mawali. Some 19th century scholars even 
interpreted his movement as an expression of their 
discontent, and, although that interpretation no longer 
seems tenable, it is true that under al-Hadjdjadj the 
problem of the non-Arabs who wished to enter Islam 
(whatever that involved at the time) became increas¬ 
ingly apparent. We hear of the attempt by many non- 
Arab cultivators to leave their lands and enter the 
garrison cities of ‘Irak, attempting to join the Arab 
soldiers there as clients and claiming the status of 
mawali. Al-Hadjdjadj’s response was to round them 
up and have them sent back to their lands. The 
motive for this flight from the land to the towns was 
certainly a desire to avoid taxation as well as to find 
an alternative source of income, and al-Hadjdjadj’s 
actions represent a realisation of the consequences for 
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the treasury if the non-Arabs were allowed to aban¬ 
don their lands and villages in this way. The mani¬ 
festation of the problem at this time may well reflect 
the increasing fiscal demands of the state as well as 
greater efficiency in tax collection in the early Mar- 
wanid period. 

The nature and development of the taxation system 
[see darIba; djizya; kharadj] under the Umayyads 
has been a subject of debate. D.C. Dennett sought 
to refine what he saw as the over-simple presenta¬ 
tion of Wellhausen, and argued that there was a vari¬ 
ety of systems of taxation, differing from province to 
province, but that, almost everywhere, at the level of 
the taxpayer there was a dual system of poll tax and 
land tax. In spite of the detail amassed by Dennett 
and the clarity with which it is presented and inter¬ 
preted, however, it is difficult to see that his conclu¬ 
sions make a great difference to our understanding 
of the actions of the non-Arabs who wished to leave 
their lands and accept Islam. Acceptance of Islam 
would only result in a substantial alleviation of or 
escape from taxation if it was acompanied by flight 
from the land. 

The development of factionalism in the army and the con¬ 
tinuing problem of the mawali 

Hostility between Mudar and Yaman became more 
prominent in the eastern territories of the caliphate 
in connection with the career of Yazld b. al-Muhallab 
al-Azdi [see muhallabids]. As a result of his efforts 
to establish a strong position for his family and tribe 
in Khurasan, Ibn al-Muhallab came to be regarded 
as a champion of the Yaman in general. His com¬ 
plicated and vacillating relationship with the Umayyad 
caliphs and their representatives culminated in his 
revolt, centred on Basra, in the caliphate of Yazld 
II. Although, like Ibn al-Ash‘ath, he won the support 
of diverse elements, his identification with the Yaman 
had the result that his defeat was regarded as a humil¬ 
iation for them, and the coming of the KaysT ‘Umar 
b. Hubayra [see ibn hubayra] as governor to ‘Irak 
resulted in the installation of predominantly KaysT 
governors in the east. Furthermore, the army which 
had been sent from Syria to defeat the revolt, being 
drawn from the Syrian-Mesopotamian frontier region, 
was also predominantly KaysT. Revenge for the 
Muhallabids was one of the slogans of the YamanT 
supporters of the movement which overthrew the 
Umayyad caliphate in 132/749-50. 

From this point onwards, the appointment of gov¬ 
ernors in ‘Irak and the east was associated with changes 
in the position of one of the factions relative to the 
other. The appointment of Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
KasrT [< q.v .] at the beginning of the caliphate of Hisham 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik, however it was intended, was inter¬ 
preted as a reversion to a pro-YamanT policy, while 
the removal of Khalid in favour of Yusuf b. ‘Umar 
al-ThakafT in 120/738 signalled the restoration of 
Mudarl domination. 

The nature of the groups designated by names such 
as Yaman and Mudar has been debated. The assump¬ 
tion that they represented real tribal alliances has been 
challenged by Patricia Crone’s argument that they 
should be understood as factions in the army, cer¬ 
tainly related to the tribal groups whose names they 
bear, but not identical with them. A group in the 
army called TamTm would be likely to have origi¬ 
nated from the tribe of TamTm but their aims and 
interests were not identical with those of TamTmls 
outside the army. M.A. Shaban’s suggestion that the 
groups had distinct political programmes, the Yaman 
being broadly against military expansion and in favour 


of liberal policies towards the mawali, the Mudar 
favouring an imperialist and pro-Arab policy, has also 
been strongly argued against by Crone. 

The acceptance of Islam by non-Arabs, at various 
times and places, continued to be a problem and 
seems to have taken on a more religious significance 
with the passage of time. The attempts of Umayyad 
governors to deny or restrict the rights claimed by 
the mawali came increasingly to be portrayed by oppo¬ 
nents of the dynasty as attempts to deny access to 
Islam in a religious sense, and the pious depicted the 
Umayyads as enemies of Islam. Complaints about the 
behaviour of the governor of Khurasan al-Djarrah b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Hakaml \q.v. ], who sought to limit or 
ignore the claims of the local mawali to be freed from 
payment of the kharadi and to receive pay for their 
fighting alongside the Arabs in the army, were led by 
Abu ’1-Sayda 5 al-DabbT, who is portrayed as a spokes¬ 
man of the pious. In response to the complaints, the 
caliph ‘Umar II removed al-Djarrah from his gover- 
norate. A similar episode about a decade later when 
al-Ashras b. ‘Abd Allah al-SulamT was governor of 
Khurasan led to a rising which, in conjunction with an 
invasion by the Turks, resulted in the loss of territory 
and considerable military embarrassment. It is remark¬ 
able that local non-Arab leaders are reported to have 
urged the Umayyad governor to be firm against the 
demands of the mawali , fearing that they would be 
unable to met the financial demands made on them by 
the government if large numbers of their communities 
were allowed to become “Arabs” and share in the privi¬ 
leges of the Arabs. Discontent among the mawali could 
be used by Arab opponents of the Umayyads [see al- 
harith b. suraydj] and was eventually a powerful ele¬ 
ment in the movement which overthrew their caliphate. 

It is generally accepted that ‘Umar II pursued a 
more sympathetic policy towards the demands of the 
mawali than did other Umayyad rulers. In tradition, 
he appears as a champion of the equality of Arabs 
and non-Arabs within Islam. The nature of the evi¬ 
dence, however, makes it difficult to be precise about 
the measures he adopted. The fiscal decree reported 
by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (see H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal 
rescript of c Umar II) leaves many unanswered questions 
and its authenticity is debatable, and the shortness of 
his caliphate perhaps limited the effect of any mea¬ 
sures he introduced. However we regard his caliphate, 
the episode associated with al-Ashras al-SulamT shows 
that he did not solve the problem, and it is reported 
that when Nasr b. Sayyar [q.v.] became governor of 
Khurasan he found many Muslims paying taxes while 
some non-Muslims were able to avoid them. 

The Third Civil War 

The ingredients of the Third Civil War, which 
began with the rebellion against al-Walid II in 126/744 
and lasted until Marwan II had, by about 129/747, 
established control over the central provinces of the 
caliphate, were in some respects similar to those of 
the second. It did not, however, conclude with the 
re-establishment of Umayyad rule on a firm footing 
but with the beginning of its end. Although Marwan 
II emerged victorious, the events leading up to that 
can, in retrospect, be seen to have fatally weakened 
the Umayyad caliphate in its heartlands and made it 
incapable of resisting successfully the revolt which 
shortly afterwards began in its far north eastern 
province of Khurasan. The most important conse¬ 
quences were that the Yamanf-Mudar factionalism, 
which after the First Civil War had been confined to 
the eastern caliphate, now infected Syria again, and 
that the unity of the Umayyad house itself was shat- 
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tered. Different members of the family competed and 
fought for the caliphate, and possibly fortuitous and 
accidental alignments between contenders and factions 
came to harden so that by the time of his victory 
Marwan II was positively identified with the interests 
of Kays (Mudar). In general, the result of the period 
between 744 and 747 was to reduce Syria to the level 
of the other provinces. The special conditions which 
had given strength to Mu‘awiya, and supported the 
dynasty thus far, no longer pertained. In the fight¬ 
ing major Syrian centres like Hims, Damascus and 
Jerusalem were damaged, and it is of more than sym¬ 
bolic significance that Marwan II established his court 
at Harran [q.v.] in the Djazira rather than in Syria. 

The fall of the dynasty 

Although there are still many obscurities and unan¬ 
swered questions about the development and nature 
of the movement which destroyed the Umayyad 
caliphate [see ‘abbasids], in general terms the fall of 
the dynasty can be understood as a result of the con¬ 
junction of a number of the themes which had devel¬ 
oped during its period of power. 

One of those was the factionalism among the fight¬ 
ing men. Mistrust of Marwan II and his Kays! regime 
(his governor in ‘Irak was Yazld b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, | 
whose father had supplanted the Azdi Ibn al-Muhallab i 
in the same post) by Yamanis in the Khurasan! army ! 
led to a revolt against the governor of the province, | 
Nasr b. Sayyar. The governor was pushed out of the ! 
provincial capital, Marw, and, although an agreement j 
between him and his opponents among the soldiers j 
was patched up when they heard the news of the ris- | 
ing of the Hashimiyya in the villages outside Marw, ' 
it was not long before the leader of the Hashimiyya | 
was able to exploit the divisions and, in effect, to j 
recruit the Yamanfs to his cause. 

The Hashimiyya was another manifestation of sup- j 
port for the claims of ‘Alids and members of the ahl 
al-bayt to the imamate against those of the Umayyads. j 
In particular, it was linked with the movement led j 
by al-Mukhtar in Kufa at the time of the Second | 
Civil War. Support for the Hashimiyya appears to | 
have come initially from the mixed Arab and non- ! 
Arab population of Khurasan, alienated by Umayyad | 
policies towards the non-Arabs who wished to accept ; 
Islam. By the time the revolt in Khurasan began in j 
129/747, the driving force behind, if not the official I 
leader of, the Hashimiyya there was Abu Muslim [</.r.]. j 

By allying with the Yaman! faction in the army, | 
led by the Azd! ‘Al! b. Djudav* al-Kirmam, Abu Mus- ; 
lim was able to enter Marw and shortly afterwards | 
to send an army commanded by Kahtaba b. Shabfb 
al-TaY [^.y.] westwards in pursuit of Nasr b. Sayyar 
and his supporters who had fled to Nfshapur. That 
army, having taken Nfshapur, continued its progress 
through north-western Persia and into ‘Irak, defeat¬ 
ing Umayyad armies at Kumis and Nihawand, and 
eventually took Kufa, where, in Rab!‘ II 132/Novem¬ 
ber 749, Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah was proclaimed as 
the first ‘Abbasid caliph. 

At the beginning of the following year, the defeat | 
of the Umayyad army at the decisive battle on the j 
Upper Zab led to the flight of Marwan II through 
Syria to Egypt, pursued by an ‘Abbasid force. Of the 
Syrian towns, only Damascus offered much resistance 
to the new' power. Tracked down in Egypt, Marwan 
II and a few followers were killed. 

4. Arabisation and Islamisation under the 
Umayyads 

The importance of the period of the Umayyad 
caliphate lies chiefly in the fact that it was during it 


that the lands extending from central Asia to the 
Ma gh rib and al-Andalus were first significantly Islam- 
ised and Arabised, both processes which could be 
analysed as consisting of various components and 
achieving various levels of fulfilment. The most obvi¬ 
ous indicator of Islamisation would be acceptance of 
Islam by an individual or a community, while Arabisa¬ 
tion would be most obviously indicated by adoption 
of Arabic as the normal language for everyday use. 
At this most obvious level, it is clear that at the begin¬ 
ning of the Umayyad period there must have been 
a relatively small number of people w'ho regarded 
themselves as Muslims or who spoke Arabic; by the 
fall of the dynasty both categories had expanded 
considerably. Our evidence for both processes is 
patchy and questionable and our conclusions neces¬ 
sarily impressionistic, but that general conclusion 
seems sound. 

Although often connected, Islamisation and Ara¬ 
bisation in this period were not necessarily simulta¬ 
neous processes, and not all the regions under 
Umayyad rule were affected by them to the same 
extent or at the same speed. Islam developed as a 
way of life in which religion was an important but 
not the only element, so that for some communities 
Islamisation might be envisaged as a process of cul¬ 
tural adaptation not necessarily invoking a formal 
acceptance of Islam; and the development and spread 
of Arab identity in the regions under Arab rule had 
consequences not always identical with the spread and 
development of the Arabic language itself. 

When one reads about individuals or groups enter¬ 
ing or accepting Islam in the Umayyad period (or 
attempting to do so), it is therefore advisable to avoid 
the primarily religious connotations of the word “con¬ 
version”; the concept of Islamisation allows us to envis¬ 
age a process of social change which may or may 
not have included a conscious change of religious 
identity but which would often have prepared the way 
for it. In its primary sense, the Arabic word islam 
means “submission” and, at a time when Arab armies 
were establishing their political and military control 
over large areas of western Asia and north Africa, 
the ambiguity of the word seems obvious. In a similar 
way, the concept of Arabisation may usefully include 
such things as the adoption of the Arabic script and 
of a substantial Arabic vocabulary' by a people, such 
as the Persians, who nevertheless did not come to 
speak Arabic. 

Neither process should be envisaged as a simple 
imposition by the conquerors on the conquered or as 
a mere borrowing from the rulers by their subjects. 
Both Islamisation and Arabisation took place as a 
society and culture embracing Arabs and non-Arabs, 
conquerors and subjects, formed, and both elements 
of the population w'ere affected by them. To say that 
the Arabs were subject to Arabisation and Islamisation 
just like the non-Arab peoples over whom they ruled 
may seem paradoxical, but makes sense if one con¬ 
siders that both Islam and the forms of Arabic known 
to us were an outcome of the emergence of the new' 
society and culture. As the Arabic language [see ‘ara- 
biyya] came to be used by non-Arab populations 
under Arab rule, the language evolved into different 
forms and dialects as it was developed and expanded 
for new purposes and subjected to local variations of 
pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar. In the same 
way, Islam should be understood as a religion and 
way of life which developed as the Arabs and non- 
Arabs gradually coalesced into a common society, both 
influencing and contributing to it. 
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In our Muslim literary sources the territorial expan¬ 
sion of Arab Muslim rule is the aspect of Islamisation 
and Arabisation under the Umayyads which receives 
the most consistent attention. In the west, following 
the foundation of the misr of al-Kayrawan [^.t;.] in 
50/670, the Berbers of the Maghrib were gradually 
subdued and recruited to fight alongside the Arabs. 
By the late lst/early 8th century, in the caliphates 
of ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walld, Arab control of the 
region was secure enough for Arab and Berber armies 
to cross to the Iberian peninsula and begin the con¬ 
quest of what was to become al-Andalus. Around the 
same time, major advances were made in A fgh anistan 
and Transoxania. Al-Hadjdjadj was responsible for 
sending armies under generals such as Ibn al-Ash‘ath, 
Kutayba b. Muslim and Muhammad b. al-Kasim [q.vv.\ 
which laid the foundations for the subsequent devel¬ 
opment of caliphal authority and of Islam in central 
Asia. The caliphate of Hisham saw the strengthening 
of Arab Muslim control in Soghdia and Tukharistan 
against a threat from the Turkish tribes of the Turgesh 
[see Turks], In contrast, the Umayyad attacks upon 
Byzantine territory to the north of Syria, involving 
attacks on Constantinople [see kustantTniyya] itself, 
were unsuccessful. 

The entry into Islam of the non-Arab population 
under the rule of the Umayyads is less fully docu¬ 
mented. In the traditional Muslim sources, it is alluded 
to mainly by reports about the actions of Umayyad 
governors and officials trying to hinder the non-Arabs 
from acquiring the status of mawall. In Christian 
sources, the spread of Islam is suggested by occasional 
reports telling of the people of a particular town or 
region abandoning their faith at a particular time, by 
discussions concerning whether a person who had 
apostasised to the religion of the Arabs and wished 
to return to Christianity needed to be rebaptised (an 
abjuration ritual for such cases has been preserved, 
see E. Montet, in RHR, liii [1906] and F. Cumont, 
in ibid., Ixiv [1911]), and by appeals by Christian reli¬ 
gious authorities for their followers to avoid too close 
a contact with the Arabs (e.g. Athanasius of Balad, 
cited in Crone and Cook, Hagarism , 13). 

One difficulty lies in envisaging what was involved 
in the acceptance of Islam. Since the religion and cul¬ 
ture of Islam was forming at the same time that it 
was spreading, Islamisation involves development as 
well as extension. The Sunni form of Islam, with its 
emphasis on the sunna of the Prophet as a source of 
law and upon the religious scholars as the tradents 
and interpreters of the law, seems to have begun to 
develop in the later Umayyad period and in opposi¬ 
tion to the actions and claims of the Umayyad caliphs 
[see fikh]. So far as one can tell from the sources, 
there was relatively little attention paid, at least by 
the earlier Umayyad caliphs and their representatives, 
to the Prophet as a source of authority. That the 
Umayyad idea of caliphal authority gave the caliph 
superiority over the Prophet is suggested not only by 
the Khalifat Allah title but by specific reports in the 
literary sources which have caliphal representatives 
stressing the superior position of a khalifa over a rasul 
(see e.g. Khalid al-Kasri quoted in al-Tabari, ii, 1199). 
Movements sometimes regarded as manifestations of 
ShTism under the Umayyads are so diverse in aims, 
practices and doctrines that, taken together with the 
fact that there is no Sunnism with which to contrast 
them, it is difficult to see them as having much more 
in common than the idea that legitimate authority 
belonged to the family of the Prophet rather than 
that of the Umayyads (W.M. Watt, Shfism under the 


Umayyad s, in JRAS [I960]). It was only in ‘Abbasid 
times that the Sunni and ShiT traditions stabilised in 
the forms we consider as characteristic. 

Evidence of development in the area of ritual and 
practice under the Umayyads is relatively sparse and 
susceptible of various interpretations [see e.g. hadjdj; 
iubla; Ramadan; salat; sawm]. The same might also 
be said regarding matters of theology and belief, but 
the evidence at least suggests that debates and argu¬ 
ments about such questions as the status of the Muslim 
who has sinned [see Tman], anthropomorphism [see 
tashbIh], and human free will and divine predestina¬ 
tion [see kadariyya] were taking place in the Umayyad 
period and possibly affected, at least in the forms they 
took, by the policies and claims of the caliphs. 

Perhaps the most obviously striking feature of the 
Umayyad concept of Islam which is not compatible 
with later understanding, however, is that it was the 
religion of the Arabs and that entry to it involved 
assimilation to Arab society. For a non-Arab non- 
Muslim to enter Islam, it was necessary to become 
the client of an Arab and thereby become attached 
to an Arab tribe. Religious and ethnic identity were 
thus closely linked in a way similar to that in Judaism. 
The move from this concept to one which distin¬ 
guished between religious adherence and ethnic iden¬ 
tity, and made Islam a religion open to all whether 
Arab or not, is the most important development of 
the Umayyad period. It occurred beyond the control 
of the caliphs and has much to do with the weak¬ 
ening of Umayyad authority and the image which the 
dynasty came to acquire in Muslim tradition. 

Bibliography. It is not possible to give here a 
complete bibliography for the whole period. The 
following refers especially to material published since 
the appearance of the article by Levi Della Vida, 
Umaiyads, in El' (which should be consulted) and 
to that relating to the Umayyad period generally. 
For more complete lists, the reader should consult 
the bibliographies provided in the studies listed 
below. 

1. Traditional Muslim literature. In addi¬ 
tion to the well-known chronicles and other types 
of traditional literature produced by Muslim scholars 
such as al-Tabari (a complete English tr. of whose 
Ta 3 rikh has been published: The History of al-Tabari, 
39 vols., Albany N.Y.), al-Ya‘kubI, al-Dlnawarl, et 
alii, two works mentioned by Levi Della Vida have 
now been substantially published: various volumes 
of the Ansab al-ashraf of al-Baladhurf are now avail¬ 
able (i, ed. M. Hamid Allah, Cairo 1959; iii, ed. 
‘Abd al-AzIz al-Durl, Beirut 1978; iii, ed. M.B. al- 
Mahmudl, Beirut 1974-7; iv a, ed. M. Schloessinger, 
revised and annotated by M.J. Kister, Jerusalem 
1971; iv a, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Wiesbaden 1979; iv 
b, ed. M. Schloessinger, Jerusalem 1938; v, ed. S.D. 
Goitein, Jerusalem 1936; vi b, ed. Kh. ‘Athamina, 
Jerusalem 1993; for the section on the caliphate of 
al-Walld II, see D. Derenk, Leben und Dichtung des 
Omaiyadenkalifen al-Walld ibn Yazld , Freiburg im 
Breisgau 1974; for an Italian tr. of the section on 
Mu‘awiya, see O. Pinto and G. Levi Della Vida, 
II Califfo Mu c awiya I secondo il (< Kitdb Ansab al-Asraf”, 
Rome 1938); and al-BayyasT, Al-Tlam bi Thumb at - 
wdki c a fl sadr al-Islam, ed. Sh.Dj. Ahmad Mahmud, 
‘Amman (?) 1987. Other significant texts to have 
appeared include al-Djahshivarl. K. al-Wuzara 3 wa 
Tkuttab, ed. al-Sakka et alii , Cairo 1938; Djahiz. 
Risala fi TBanl Umayya, French tr. by Ch. Pellat, 
La «Afdbita» de Djahiz , in AIEOr. Alger , 1952; Mus‘ab 
al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, ed. E. Levi-Proven^al, 
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Cairo 1953; SafadF, K. Umar a 3 Dimashk, ed. Salah I H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal rescript of c Umar II, in Arabica, 


al-Dln al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1955; W. Caskel 
and G. Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab. Das genealogi- 
sche Werk des Hisam b. Muhammad al-Kalbl, 2 vols., 
Leiden 1966; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta 3 nkh, 2 vols., 
ed. ‘A.D. al-'Umarf, Nadjaf 1967; idem, Kitab al- 
Tabakat, ed. ‘A.D. aPUmarl, Ba gh dad 1967; Ibn 
A‘tham al-KufT, K. al-Futuh, 8 vols., Haydarabad 
1968-75; Makrizi, al-Mzal wa Ttakhasum ftma bayna 
Bant Umayya wa-Bant Hashim, English tr. by C.E. 
Bosworth, MaqrizVs <( Book of contention and strife 33 , 
Manchester 1980; DhahabI, Ta 3 rikh al-islam , ed. 
Tadmuri, Beirut 1991; M. Hinds, An early Islamic 
family from Oman: al-AwtabVs account of the Muhalla- 
bids, Manchester 1991. The extensive Ta 3 nkh Madxnat 
Dimashk of Ibn ‘Asakir, which contains substantial 
material of importance for Umayyad history, is still 
incompletely published, but the text of the Damascus 
ms. is available in a lithograph (19 vols., Dar al-Bashfr, 
‘Amman n.d.), and see Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar 
Ta 3 rikh Dimashk li 3 bni *Asakir , Damascus 1989. 

2. Studies of relevant Muslim literary 
sources. G. Rotter, Abu fur c a ad-Dimasqi (st. 281/ 
894) und das Problem der friihen arabischen Geschichts- 
schreibung , in WO, vi (1970-1); U. Sezgin, Abu Mihnafi 
Ein Beitrag zur Historiographie der umaiyadischen feit, 
Leiden 1971; F.M. Donner, The problem of early Arabic 
historiography in Syria, in M.‘A. al-BakhFt (ed.), Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Second Symposium on the History of Bilad 
al-Sham, ‘Amman 1987; Ella Landau-Tasseron, Sayf 
ibn c Umar in medieval and modem scholarship, in Isi, lxvii 
(1990); G. Conrad, Abu THusain al-RazL (-347/958) 
und seine Schriften, Stuttgart 1991; S. Leder, The lit¬ 
erary use of the khabar: a basic form of historical writing, 
in A. Cameron and L.I. Conrad (eds.), The Byzantine 
and early Islamic Near East. I. Problems in the literary 
source material, Princeton 1992; A. Noth (in collabo¬ 
ration with L.I. Conrad and tr. by M. Bonner), The 
early Arabic historical tradition. A source critical study, 
Princeton 1994. 

3. On other types of sources. J.A. Walker, 
A catalogue of the Arab-Byzantine and post-reform Umaiyad 
coins, London 1956; S.P. Brock, Syriac sources for 7th 
century history, in Byzantine and Modem Greek Studies, 
ii (1976); idem, North Mesopotamia in the late 7th cen¬ 
tury: book XV of John Bar Penkaye’s Ris Melle, in 
JSAI, ix (1987); J.F. Healey, Syriac sources and the 
Umayyad period , in M.‘A. BakhFt and R. Schick (eds.), 
The Fourth International Conference on the History of Bilad 
al-Sham, ‘Amman 1989; J.M. Fiey, The Umayyads in 
Syriac Sources, in ibid .; M.L. Bates, The coinage of Syria 
under the Umayyads, 692-750 A.D., in ibid.; L.I. 
Conrad, Theophanes and the Arabic historical tradition: 
some indications of intercultural transmission, in Byzantinische 
Forschungen, xv (1990); A. Palmer, The seventh century 
in the West-Syrian chronicles, Liveipool 1993; R. Hoy- 
land, Islam as others saw it, Princeton 1996. 

4. Modern studies. J. Wellhausen, Das ara- 
bische Reich und sein Sturz , Berlin 1902 (English tr., 
The Arab kingdom and its fall, Calcutta 1927); C.H. 
Becker, Studien zur Omajjadengeschichte. a) c Omar II, in 
JA, xv (1900); idem, Beitrdge zur Geschichte Agyptens 
unter dem Islam, ii, Strassburg 1903; idem, Islamstudien, 
i, Leipzig 1924; H. Lammens, Etudes sur le regne du 
calife omaiyade Mo c awia T, Paris 1908; idem, Mo'awia 
II ou le dernier des Sofianides, in RSO, vii (19lb- 
18); idem, Le califat de Tazid I a , Beirut 1910-21; 
idem, Etudes sur le siecle des Omayyades, Beirut 1930; 
F. Gabrieli, II Califatto di Hisham. Studi di storia 
omayyade, Alexandria 1935; D.C. Dennett, Conversion 
and the poll-tax in early Islam, Cambridge, Mass. 1950; 


ii (1955); Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation 
de Gahiz-> Paris 1953; idem, Le culte de Mu'awiya au 
IIP siecle de Vhegvre, in SI, vi (1956); E.L. Petersen, 
All and Mu c awiya in early Arabic tradition, Copenhagen 
1964; R. Sellheim, Der zweite Biirgerkrieg in Islam, 
Wiesbaden 1970; M.A. Shaban, The Abbasid revolu¬ 
tion, Cambridge 1970; idem, Islamic history . A new 
interpretation, i. A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), Cambridge 
1971; A.A. Dixon, The Umayyad caliphate 65-86/684- 
705, London 1971; A. Noth, fum Verhaltnis von kali- 
faler fentralgewalt und Provinzen in umayyadischer feit. 
Die c Sulh 3 -Anwa 3 -Traditionen fur A grp ten und den Iraq, 
in WI, xiv (1973); idem. Some remarks on the “ nation¬ 
alizationof conquered lands at the time of the Umayyads, 
in T. Khalidi (ed.), Land tenure and social transforma¬ 
tion in the Middle East, Beirut 1984; idem, Friiher 
Islam, in U. Haarman (ed.), Geschichte der arabischen 
Welt, Munich 1987; N. ‘Akil, Ta 3 nkh Khilafat Bam 
Umayya, Beirut 1975; Redwan Sayed, Die Revolte 
des Ibn al-Ash c ath und die Koranleser, Freiburg 1977; 
W. Ende, Arabische Nation und islamische Geschichte. Die 
Umayyaden im Urteil arabischer Autoren des 20 Jahr- 
hunderts, Beirut 1977; Patricia Crone and M. Cook, 
Hagansm, Cambridge 1977; P. Crone, Slaves on horses, 
Cambridge 1980; eadem, Roman, provincial and Islamic 
law, Cambridge 1987; eadem, Were the Qays and Yemen 
of the Umayyad period political parties?, in Isi, lxxi (1994); 
eadem and M. Hinds, God's caliph, Cambridge 1986; 
G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite Biirgerkrieg 
(680-692), Wiesbaden 1982; M. Sharon, Black ban¬ 
ners from the east, Jerusalem and Leiden 1983; M.G. 
Morony, Iraq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984; 
Hichem Djai't, Al-Kufa, naissance de la ville islamique, 
Paris 1986; H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the age of 
the caliphates, London 1986; G.R. Hawting, The first 
dynasty of Islam, London 1986; M.‘A. BakhFt and 
R. Schick (eds.), The Fourth International Conference on 
the History of Bilad al-Sham during the Umayyad period, 
‘Amman 1989; I. Hasson, Les mawalF dans Varmee 
musulmane sous les premiers Umayyades, in JSAI, xiv 
(1991); J. Raby and J. Johns (eds.), Bayt al-Maqdis. 
Abd al-Malik’s Jerusalem, Oxford 1992; G. Conrad, 
Die Qudat Dimasq und der Madhab al-Auza c l, Beirut 
1994. (G.R. Hawting) 

UMAYYADS. In Spain. 

The Umayyads of Spain ruled in al-Andalus 138- 
422/756-1031, the following being a table of the 
rulers: 

138/756 ‘Abd al-Rahman I b. Mu‘awiya, Abu 

’l-Mutarrif al-Dakhil 

172/788 Hisham I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman I, Abu 

’1-WalFd 

180/796 al-Hakam I b. Hisham I, Abu ’l-‘AsF 

206/822 ‘Abd al-Rahman II b. al-Hakam I, 

Abu ’l-Mutarrif al-Mutawassit 
238/852 Muhammad i b. ‘Abd al-Rahman II, 

Abu ‘Abd Allah 

273/886 al-Mundhir b. Muhammad I, Abu 

’l-Hakam 

275/888 ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad I, Abu 

Muhammad 

300/912 ‘Abd al-Rahman III b. Muhammad, 

Abu ’l-Mutarrif al-Nasir 

350/961 al-Hakam II b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 

Abu ’l-Mutarrif al-Mustansir 
366/976 Hisham II b. al-Hakam II, Abu 

’1-WalFd al-Mu 5 ayyad, first reign 
399/1009 Muhammad II b. Hisham II, al- 

MahdF, first reign 
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400/1009 Sulayman b. al-Hakam, al-MustaTn, 

first reign 

400/1010 Muhammad II, second reign 

400/1010 Hisham II, second reign 

403/1013 Sulayman, second reign 

407/1016 c Ali Ibn Hammud, al-Nasir , Hammudid 

408/1018 c Abd al-Rahman IV b. Muhammad, 

al-Murtada 

408/1018 al-Kasim Ibn Hammud, al-Ma/mun, 

Hammudid, first reign 

412/1021 Yahya b. All, al-Mu e tah, Hammudid, 

first reign 

413/1023 al-Kasim, Hammudid , second reign 

414/1023 £ Abd al-Rahman V b. Hisham, al- 

Mustazhir 

414/1024 Muhammad III b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 

al-Mustakfi, d. 416/1025 
416/1025 Yahya, Hammudid, second reign 

418-22/1027-31 Hisham III b. Muhammad, al- 
Mu‘tadd, d. 428/1036 

Muluk al-Tawa/ij 


1. The establishment of the new dynasty 

The governors of the Iberian peninsula, whether 
they were directly dependent on Damascus or whether 
they had assumed jurisdiction from the governor of 
Ifrfkiya, enjoyed considerable autonomy because the 
area was so remote. The fall of the Umayyad dynasty 
in Syria, overthrown by the ‘Abbasids, only served to 
reinforce this autonomy. 

It took on the appearance of actual independence 
from the time of the government of Yusuf b. c Abd 
al-Rahman al-Fihrf, who combined all the conditions 
necessary' to become the founder of a dynasty in 
Andalusia. He was a Kurashf [q.v.], the great-grand¬ 
son of the great ‘Ukba b. Naff, the son and nephew 
of the conquerors of al-Andalus, whose uncle, Habib 
b. Abl £ Ubayda, was one of those who killed c Abd 
al- £ Azfz, the son and successor of Musa b. Nusayr, 
and he was elected governor with the almost unani¬ 
mous support of the Arabs of al-Andalus. But this 
unanimity rapidly disappeared thanks to the sectarian 
politics of his lieutenant al-Sumayl b. Hatim. 

Another, even more far-reaching factor was added 
to this, the arrival on the scene of the young Umayyad, 
£ Abd al-Rahman b. Mu c awiya, the grandson of the 
caliph Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik: he had fled ‘Abbasid 
persecution and had been wandering around the 
north of Africa accompanied by a faithful servant, his 
emancipated slave, Badr. He had tried as a fugitive 
to establish himself in Ifrfkiya but the governor of that 
province, £ Abd Allah b. Habfb al-Fihri, forced him to 
continue his flight, fearing correctly that if he allowed 
him to settle in that province the same fate would over¬ 
take him as destiny had reserved for his cousin Yusuf 
b. c Abd al-Rahman. Seeing that his hopes of seizing 
government in Ifrfkiya were dashed £ Abd al-Rahman 
commenced his wanderings amongst the various Berber 
tribes of the Ma gh rib, an experience which convinced 
him not to try to restore Umayyad government in 
these regions. The task of creating a “state” from 
nothing and of unifying the numerous Berber tribes 
was evidently much more laborious than that of seiz¬ 
ing a province which was already supporting a cer¬ 
tain political organisation. Given that IfrfUya, because 
of the rapid and determined action of its governor, 
was out of the question, there was only one possible 
region left to satisfy the ambitions of the fugitive, and 
that was al-Andalus. 

When Badr had crossed the Strait of Gibraltar to 
investigate his master’s chances of success, the welcome 


he received from the Umayyads was enthusiastic and 
they themselves contacted the strongman of al-Andalus, 
al-Sumayl, to negotiate the conditions under which the 
Umayyads could come to the Peninsula. At the start, 
al-Sumayl was in favour of this, but he quickly realised 
that his presence in al-Andalus would lead sooner or 
later to the end of the controlled anarchy which pre¬ 
vailed there, and in which he was able to function 
perfectly. He therefore announced that he was totally 
opposed to the project, after which the Umayyads 
decided to support the faction opposed to al-Sumayl. 
This was traditionally identified as the Yemenite party, 
though they were almost exclusively Umayyads, who 
did all the work until ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu c awiya 
had crossed the Strait and had become firmly estab¬ 
lished. From this time onwards, numerous people joined 
his cause, but previously nobody besides his close fol¬ 
lowers had been able to show clearly the position he 
held. 

At the end of the summer of 138/755, £ Abd al- 
Rahman landed at Almunecar and took refuge with¬ 
out delay in the home of one of his followers, ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. c Uthman at Torrox, which was in a very 
mountainous and inaccessible region. Until then the 
governor Yusuf b. c Abd al-Rahman knew nothing 
about the whole affair and ignored the advice of al- 
Sumayl, who had urged him to act speedily against 
the newcomer before he managed to gain firmer sup¬ 
port. He decided to wait until the end of the winter, 
for his troops had only recently returned from one 
campaign and were reluctant to undertake another. 
This delay proved fatal for the governor, who was 
obliged to watch the gradually increasing forces of the 
Umayyad pretender, until the final foreseeable result, 
the overthrow of Yusuf and of al-Sumayl, who came 
again to the region of Cordova on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
138/14 May 756. At first the life and also the lib¬ 
erty of the Fihrite were respected, but when he quickly 
attempted revolt he was again defeated and then at 
last killed. 

From this time onwards the destiny of the Umayyads 
of al-Andalus was to be closely bound up with the 
town of Cordova. The revolt of Cordova, that is, of 
its suburb { al-Rabad ), was to be the most dangerous 
of those which the first three sovereigns had to oppose 
before they could achieve peace in the territory, but 
it was also to be the last. It was Cordova which much 
later, in the most difficult moments of the reign of 
c Abd Allah, allowed the dynasty to survive and wait 
for better times. It was also Cordova that became weary 
of the interminable succession of transitory caliphs dur¬ 
ing the jitna and decided to terminate the government 
of the Umayyads. It is very significant that after the 
Cordovans had proclaimed that their city had ceased 
to be the capital of the Umayyad dynasty, no serious 
attempt was made in any other town to restore the 
Umayyad caliphate. The Umayyads disappeared from 
the scene; but out of this divorce Cordova came off 
worse and never again regained the political role which 
it had enjoyed during the first three centuries of 
Muslim presence in the Iberian peninsula. 

It is possible to distinguish three major stages in 
the histroy of the Umayyads of al-Andalus. The third 
is obviously the Jitna and the troubled years which 
followed it, from the first removal from power of 
Hisham II in 399/1009 until the abolition of the 
caliphate in 422/1031. As for the first two stages they 
coincided broadly with the traditional division into 
the period of the amirs and the period of the caliphs, 
even though the validity of such a categorisation may 
be challenged inasmuch as it neither uniquely nor 
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principally draws attention to the adoption of the tide 
of caliph by c Abd al-Rahman III. These two periods 
are at one and the same time relatively similar and 
yet different; they are similar because both reproduce 
the usual cycle of ascension, then splendour, then 
decadence; but they are also different because of, 
among other things, the localisation of the centre of 
interest of its governors and the problems which they 
confronted. 

For the first Umayyads, the amirs y the object of their 
attention was al-Andalus, and all their activity was 
carried out within its frontiers. Later, once their suc¬ 
cessors the caliphs had restored peace in the Peninsula 
at the beginning of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
they embarked on aggressive foreign politics which 
were designed to obtain control of the distant Ma gh rib. 
This initially produced relative success but later was 
indirectly one of the causes of the fitna. 

2. The Umayyad amirate 

From the accession to the throne of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I to the death of his grandson, al-Hakam I in 206/822, 
the history of al-Andalus is reduced to a recital of 
the perpetual succession of revolts and uprisings which 
culminated in the famous day of the Suburb of Cor¬ 
dova. For three quarters of a century', tireless efforts 
were made by the three Umayyad sovereigns in the 
face of all sorts of opposition to ensure the total dom¬ 
ination of the territory. To do this ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Mu‘awiya had to quash revolts by the partisans of 
Yusuf, by some of those who had fought on his side 
against Yusuf, by the Berbers, and even by partisans 
of the c Abbasid cause, not forgetting the internal con¬ 
spiracies within the Umayyad family itself. The result 
of all these revolts, and perhaps the cause of some 
of them, was that ‘Abd al-Rahman did not want to 
show preference by relying for support on one of the 
many parties fighting at that time for the domination 
of the country. He quickly formed an army made up 
of slaves and Berbers which freed him from his exclu¬ 
sive dependence on the $undh. However, it seems that 
he did not suppress the system of military' service 
which the members of the different d^und.1 s had to 
perform in turn. 

At the end of his reign in 172/788, the dynasty 
appeared to be firmly established and all difficulties 
surmounted. His opponents had been killed or con¬ 
quered and no exterior threat was looming. However, 
the reign of al-Hakam I was to provide proof that 
all dissidents had not been stifled as had been thought, 
and before that the brief period of government of 
Hisham I produced dynastic problems which took a 
long time to resolve. 

Hisham I [q.v.] was not the eldest son of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. He was born in al-Andalus and was thirty 
years old when his father died, whereas his brother 
was more than forty. Most of the chronicles show 
that Hisham had been named by his father as his 
successor, yet the possibility cannot be dismissed that 
his accession to the throne may have owed much to 
the speed with which he came to Cordova when he 
heard of the death of his father. Hisham was in 
Merida and his brother Sulayman at Toledo. What¬ 
ever the reasons, it is certain that the elder son was 
not pleased with how events had gone. Helped by a 
younger brother ‘Abd Allah, nicknamed al-Balansi (the 
man from Valencia), he started a revolt in Toledo, 
a city which had always been ready to offer asylum 
to anyone prepared to rebel against the might of 
Cordova. Toledo had already revolted once in the 
reign of c Abd al-Rahman I, and it was to continue to 
do so repeatedly, but this latest attempt by Sulayman 
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and ‘Abd Allah failed and was quickly stifled. Both 
of them were exiled to North Africa, from where they 
would return on the death of their brother Hisham 
to contest the throne with their nephew al-Hakam. 
Sulayman was killed, but ‘Abd Allah established his 
headquarters at Valencia; he made a somewhat timid 
reappearance at the beginning of the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II, but died a natural death before this 
action could be accorded any importance. 

The reign of Hisham I was relatively peaceful, 
marked only by minor troubles in the Upper March, 
problems with the Berbers of Ronda, and several 
unexceptional reprisal campaigns against Christians 
in the north. However the reign of his son and suc¬ 
cessor al-Hakam I [q.v.] was to be very different. As 
already stated he began his reign by opposing the 
aspirations of his two uncles to become involved in 
curbing the secessionist tendencies of the three Marches, 
the principal towns of which were Saragossa, Toledo 
and Merida. The submission of Toledo on the re¬ 
nowned “day of the ditch” in 181/797 is particularly 
famous; on that occasion a considerable number of 
important citizens of Toledo were executed on the 
initiative of the governor of the city, a muwallad called 
‘Amrus b. Yusuf in the presence of the future c Abd 
al-Rahman II, who had arrived in the town with an 
army which he was leading to the frontier. This w r as 
used as a pretext for the governor to gather together 
on the spot all those Toledans who had had recourse 
to arms. The subduing of Toledo was rather more 
bloody than effective, and fifteen years later it had 
scarcely any value for that town again caused prob¬ 
lems for Cordova. Apart from the special ferocity with 
w'hich the Toledans were suppressed, it is certain that 
these revolts in the regions farthest away from the 
Umayyad capital, particularly Toledo and the Upper 
March, were a constant feature of the general history 
of al-Andalus, until c Abd al-Rahman III arrived to for- 
stall such centrifugal tendencies; nevertheless in the 
future, after the fall of the Umayyad dynasty, they 
w'ere to go on reappearing uncontrollably. 

It has been suggested that the conflicts w'ith the 
cities of the Marches were not exceptional and that 
it seemed to be the custom for it to fall to the amir 
of the day to find some solution to them. It w r as 
al-Hakam I who was confronted with the first great 
crisis of the Umayyad dynasty in al-Andalus, a crisis 
motivated by the discontent of the Cordovan popu¬ 
lation, who formed a conspiracy to bring down the 
amir in 189/805. The latter retaliated by executing 
62 people among whom were several distinguished 
fukaha\ But this was only an early warning. Some 
years later a real uprising took place against al-Hakam, 
the Revolt of the Suburb (202/818), the culmination 
of a series of increasingly serious incidents between 
the population and the troops of the amir. Finally all 
the revolts were brought to an end, though not with¬ 
out difficulty, and harsh punishment was meted out 
to the participants. Three hundred of them w'ere exe¬ 
cuted and the entire population of the suburb was 
forced to leave Cordova, while that district w'as com¬ 
pletely razed to the ground. 

The Arab chronicles attribute popular discontent 
against the raising of new, severe taxes on the popula¬ 
tion as the original cause of this revolt. What is more, 
those taxes were to be collected by a Christian about 
whom very little was known but who w'as to play a 
very’ important role in that period. This was the comes 
RabT, who was also commander of the Palatine Guard 
of al-Hakam, which was made up of slaves. We are 
not sufficiently well informed to accept unreservedly 
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that aggravation over the taxes was the only or prin¬ 
cipal cause of discontent. It was more the case of the 
last straw that broke the camel’s back, and the dis¬ 
content had much more distant origins. Indeed, since 
the time of the conspiracy of 189/805 various rela¬ 
tively serious incidents had occurred. Popular rumour 
blamed the comes RabT as the cause of all the prob¬ 
lems, but the amir made not the slightest alteration 
to his policy in the wake of the Day of the Suburb, 
and he kept the Christian in his post to show that 
the serious danger which had threated his throne had 
in no way perturbed him. When his son and succes¬ 
sor ‘Abd al-Rahman II acceded to power, apparently 
a few days after the death of his father in 206/822, 
he ordered RabT to be crucified. Apart from its prac¬ 
tical and ethical implications this measure seems to 
have demonstrated his undoubtedly clear wish to be 
reconciled with the Cordovans and to make a final 
and unequivocal end to the distance which had been 
created between the city and the Umayyad dynasty. 

The thirty years’ reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II [^.y.] 
embodied the first golden age for al-Andalus. A com¬ 
plete appeasement of the Muslim territory was not 
obtained, for various attempted risings were reported 
in the Marches, especially in the Upper March. There 
the family of the Banu Kasf [ q.v .] made its appear¬ 
ance and went on to secure its seignorial rights over 
the region, claiming an autonomy that was sometimes 
recognised but sometimes also disputed by the amir 
of Cordova. The campaigns against the Christians fol¬ 
lowed one another in an almost routine fashion. 
Unproductive victories alternated with failures of lit¬ 
tle significance. The only unpredictable event of the 
reign was the appearance of the Normans, who came 
to sack Seville in 229/844 by sailing up the river 
with a fleet of about fifty boats. The Umayyad troops 
were first taken by surprise, but once this had passed 
they arrived quickly on the scene to rout the pirates 
[see al-madjus]. On the whole, the reign of c Abd al- 
Rahman II was relatively peaceful, which allowed the 
sovereign to proceed with the reorganisation of his 
administration inspired (though probably less than is 
usually thought) by the ‘Abbasid model. New magis¬ 
trates were created, court protocol was regulated, pro¬ 
cedural norms were established for the chancellery, 
etc., so that the developing political and economic 
structure could be placed in the hands of a body of 
civil servants whose ranks were constantly being aug¬ 
mented. All this seems to have produced a notable 
increase in state expenditure, but in contrast to the 
period of al-Hakam the increase in fiscal revenue grew 
proportionally, so that no financial disequilibrium 
ensued. 

When ‘Abd al-Rahman II died in 238/852 there 
was an atmosphere of court intrigue concerning the 
succession. However, once his son Muhammad had 
been proclaimed as successor, all opposition rapidly 
disappeared and for many years to come the situa¬ 
tion in al-Andalus preserved the status quo of the 
previous regime. Toledo, always a rebellious city, was 
the only source of trouble, when a new revolt broke 
out a few days after the accession to the throne of 
the amir Muhammad. This revolt was unusual in that 
it went beyond the confines of the city and the rebels 
managed to seize Calatrava (which was very quickly 
recovered) and then went on to rout a Cordovan army 
at Andujar. The reaction of the amir was swift and 
the following summer he overcame the Toledans at 
the battle of Guazalete, an important victory though one 
which in no way put a stop to the secessionist aspi¬ 
rations of the city. Ibn Marwan al- Dj illfkl made his 


appearance in that period in the Lower March, though 
more as a local leader than as a rebel. In the Upper 
March the Banu KasT remained loyal to the amir of 
Cordova, though sometimes only in name. 

In the final years of the reign of Muhammad, how¬ 
ever, this panorama of relative normality was to change 
radically. Individuals like Ibn Marwan, who had pre¬ 
viously been little more than bandits, became increas¬ 
ingly bold; they sought to take advantage of the deep 
dissatisfaction among the population of certain rural 
areas and the inability of the Umayyad army to con¬ 
front these small bands successfully. They seized more 
and more of the outlying, rich territories. 

By the time of the death of Muhammad in 273/886 
the situation was no longer a cause for alarm. At 
that time his son al-Mundhir was at Alhama, besieg¬ 
ing some rebels, among whom was "Umar b. Hafsun 
[</.y.]. He acceded to power with the firm intention 
of putting an end to these revolts. His first objective 
was rightly Ibn Hafsun, the leader of a sizeable army 
who had taken possession of a vast territory. During 
the summer of 275/888 the rebel was besieged in 
his fortress at Bobastro [see bubashtru, in Suppl.], 
having lost other strongholds, such as Iznajar and 
Archidona. Realising his perilous position he decided 
to solicit help from the aman of al-Mundhir. This was 
granted him, but at the last moment Ibn Hafsun 
broke the treaty, fled from the amir's camp and took 
refuge again at Bobastro. At that point, with the siege 
again in place, al-Mundhir suddenly died. When the 
amir had begun to notice the first symptoms of his 
illness his brother c Abd Allah had hurried from Cor¬ 
dova, but he found it difficult to reassemble the army 
in the capital amongst such trouble and disorder. 

The accession to the throne of ‘Abd Allah was the 
beginning of a long series of conflicts which were seri¬ 
ously to endanger the Umayyad dynasty. A great num¬ 
ber of revolts broke out all over al-Andalus which the 
Cordovan state proved unable to cope with, to the 
extent that at various times the amir even lost effec¬ 
tive control of the city of Cordova. Fortunately for 
the authorities, most of the rebels were too preoccu¬ 
pied with internal questions or with conflicts with their 
neighbours to try hard to destroy the ruling dynasty. 
Only Ibn Hafsun attempted to seize Cordova, but he 
was promptly defeated at the battle of Poley (278/891) 
by an army chiefly made up of Cordovan volunteers. 

Thus defeat in no way put an end to the rebel¬ 
lion which lasted until the beginning of the reign of 
al-Nasir, but rather allowed c Abd Allah to preserve 
his capital city. If it had fallen this would have meant 
the end of the Umayyads of al-Andalus, but it would 
probably also have provoked the beginning of a gen¬ 
eral civil war, for Ibn Hafsun, though he had numer¬ 
ous partisans, at the same time elicited total rejection 
from other sectors of opinion. c Abd Allah managed 
to ward off this mortal blow but his capacity for 
action remained very limited. He was so constrained 
by circumstances that all he could do was to try to 
manoeuvre events in the most favourable direction. 
In this way he sometimes arbitrated between his adver¬ 
saries but sometimes he let them wear each other 
down in internal conflict. He conceded to the strongest 
a de facto autonomy within their territories, and he 
despatched his army to fight against the weakest. In 
short he was weak but he knew it and tried not to 
exceed his own limitations. 

His aims were not helped by internal quarrels within 
his own family, which ended in the death of his sons 
Muhammad and al-Mutarrif and the assassination of 
some of his brothers. But despite all this, when he 
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died in 300/912, his grandson c Abd al-Rahman, the 
son of the previously assassinated Muhammad, suc¬ 
ceeded him, and the political situation, though far from 
being good, appeared to be stabilised. The greater 
part of al-Andalus lay outside the effecdve control of 
Cordova but everyone seemed satisfied with the state 
of things and relative peace reigned. 

3. The Caliphate 

From the time he was proclaimed caliph *Abd al- 
Rahman III [^.y.] made his intentions clear. Without 
waiting for the coming of spring, he sent detachments 
to combat the rebels in the region nearest Cordova. 
The most important of these contingents, under the 
order of his hadjib Badr, peacefully occupied the city 
of Ecija in the middle of winter (on 1 January 913, 
two and a half months after his accession to power). 
The measures taken after the conquest of this city 
were a good indication of the policy he would adopt I 
in future for most of his conquests. Indeed, he favoured 
a policy of appeasement and agreed to avoid exces¬ 
sive retribution on a population which had surren¬ 
dered to him without very much resistance. Though 
the walls of the town were destroyed, those of the 
citadel were preserved, and the Umayyad governors 
were installed there. 

With the arrival of spring, ‘Abd al-Rahman per¬ 
sonally led a campaign against the small rebel groups 
of the kuras of Jaen and Granada, many of whom 
were allies of Ibn Hafsun. In the months that fol¬ 
lowed, the town of Seville was recovered, and here 
the same policy was used as with Ecija, sc. no reprisals 
against the population but the destruction of the city 
wall. In the first year of his reign ‘Abd al-Rahman 
had succeeded in breaking the isolation of Cordova 
and in commencing an authentic “reconquest” destined 
to bring the whole of al-Andalus under the author¬ 
ity of the Umayyads. This was not an easy task and 
the difficulties entailed in this enterprise combined 
with other unexpected problems, like the famine 
which prevailed in the Peninsula in the early years, 
or the aggressiveness of the king of Leon, Ordono II, 
who destroyed Evora in 301/913, and only just failed 
to do the same in Merida two years later. 

But these difficulties in no way altered the plans 
of the amir of Cordova, whose first objective was to 
secure control of the south of al-Andalus. This required 
firmly putting an end to the insurrection of Ibn Hafsun. 
During the first fifteen months of his reign he con¬ 
centrated all his efforts to this end, firstly by fighting 
against Ibn Hafsun himself and then, after the latter’s 
death in 305/918, against his son. The fortress of 
Bobastro was permanently seized by the Umayyad 
troops in 319/928, and despite all that this revolt had 
represented to the Umayyad dynasty, c Abd al-Rahman 
granted aman to Hafs b. ‘Umar b. Hafsun. 

During all these years the Christians had not ceased 
attacking the frontiers, but the reaction of Cordova 
was limited to two campaigns which were led in per¬ 
son by c Abd al-Rahman, one in Muez in 308/920, and 
the other in Pamplona. Furthermore on a few occa¬ 
sions less important expeditions were undertaken, one 
of which resulted in the terrible rout of the vizier Ibn 
Abl c Abda in 305/917 at Castro Muros. Once the 
south of the Peninsula was pacified, the Marches, 
which up until that time had been constantly rebelling 
against the power of Cordova, formed the next objec¬ 
tive. Merida submitted in 316/928; Badajoz surren¬ 
dered to the Cordovan troops in 318/930; Toledo 
resisted until 320/932; and Saragossa capitulated in 
326/937 (the text of the treaty is still extant). 

The whole of al-Andalus was now back under the 


control of the Umayyad dynasty, and c Abd al-Rahman, 
from then on proclaimed caliph, could afford to pay 
less attention to internal politics and devote himself 
to external problems. For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the Umayyads of al-Andalus the main atten¬ 
tion of the sovereign was not drawn abroad to the 
Christians in the north but to the neighbouring 
Ma gh rib, a region which up until then had hardly 
existed in the eyes of the Andalusians. Contrary to 
what could have been expected from the deep in¬ 
cursions of Ordono II into Muslim territory at the 
beginning of the reign of c Abd al-Rahman II, the Chris¬ 
tian kingdoms of the Peninsula no longer represented 
a serious danger, at least to the Muslim state, even 
though the personal position of the caliph had been 
affected by his resounding defeat at Alhandega in 
327/939, to the point where he no longer led any 
I more military expeditions. Despite this, neither the 
unfortunate battle nor the frequent victories of the 
caliph’s armies produced any significant changes in 
the frontier demarcation, and the only results were 
booty and captives. 

The danger to the Umayyad dynasty did not come 
from its Christian adversaries in the north, but from 
the Fatimids of Ifrikiya, who gradually extended their 
acquisition of land over the vast territory of the 
remotest Maghrib. This constituted a danger at least 
in the eyes of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, who saw in it 
not only the risks of military confrontation, but also 
the threat of the ShF c T propaganda, which was prob¬ 
ably even more dangerous than their armies. As long 
as the Umayyad sovereign had been occupied with 
the struggle against the revolt of the Banu Hafsun, 
his intervention in the Maghrib had been limited to 
supporting from a distance the petty North African 
kings who opposed the advance of the Fatimids. But 
once the south of the Peninsula had been pacified 
and was under control, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir had 
his hands free to put into practice different politics 
in respect of the southern bank of the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The peaceful occupation of Ceuta in 319/ 
993 represented the beginning of the Umayyad inter¬ 
vention in the Maghrib, which would last until the 
end of the dynasty. 

The capture of Ceuta should not be seen as the 
establishment of a bridgehead from which to launch 
the conquest of the Maghrib. It does not seem to have 
been the intention of al-Nasir (nor that of his successors 
al-Hakam al-Mustansir and Hisham al-Mu*ayyad) to 
seize territory on the other side of the Straits. Their 
strategy was rather based on the establishment of a 
protectorate for the Berber tribes with the intention 
of setting up a security zone on the southern borders 
without any expansionist ambitions. In other words, 
the control that Cordova meant to exert on the 
Ma gh rib lay more in diplomacy than in military force, 
which is wby it seems logical to suppose that the adop¬ 
tion of the title of caliph by al-Nasir was connected 
with this policy. 

Traditionally, the victory over the Hafsunid rebels 
and the proclamation of ‘Abd al-Rahman III as caliph 
are linked. However, it is certain that, if the conquest 
of the rebel fortress of Bobastro is to be considered 
an important event for the pacification of the realm, 
it must be seen as merely the first step on a long road 
towards that goal. The capture of Bobastro took place 
in 315/928 and the proclamation of the caliphate in 
316/929. At this point the Marches were not under 
control, and prior to the capture of Saragossa in 326/ 
937 it was not possible to say that al-Nasir was effec¬ 
tively in control of the whole country. Even if only 
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within the context of his internal policies, the adop¬ 
tion of the title of caliph cannot be explained satis¬ 
factorily. However, even in the struggle for power 
which was played out in the Ma gh rib at that time, 
recourse to the high position of caliph as an argu¬ 
ment in the judicial and religious propaganda takes 
on its full significance, especially in view of the fact 
that the rival to be conquered, the Fatimid sovereign, 
also gave hirriself the title of caliph. 

As a general rule, the North African policy of the 
Umayyads was not particularly profitable. It only 
served to establish unstable and fleeting allliances with 
Berber leaders of dubious trustworthiness who were 
unable to oppose any real resistance to the Fatimids. 
Al-Andalus was sheltered, but the attention of the 
Fatimid MahdT was directed more to the east than 
to the Ma gh rib, and even less towards al-Andalus. In 
fact the threat to the Umayyad dynasty was not immi¬ 
nent. However, the human resources employed to 
serve the North African policy, while not negligible, 
were never enormous, and it was only at the end of 
the government of the hadj.ib al-Mansur, in the reign 
of Hisham III, that Umayyad troops intervened in an 
active and direct manner. They even managed to 
seize Fez during a campaign directed by the son of 
the dictator c Abd al-Malik. But it appears that the 
economic cost of this policy was considerable, and 
the successes appeared frequently to be more costly 
than the defeats. Support for tribal chiefs had to be 
generously paid for, adherents had to be bought and 
help had to be recompensed. Moreover, the Umayyad 
army permanently billeted in Ceuta also represented 
an important expense for the state coffers. 

The North African adventure was in the end one 
of the factors that contributed the most to the bru¬ 
tal fall of the Umayyad dynasty. Not only by the fact 
of the economic extortion which the pursuit of this 
policy exacted but also because Cordova began to be 
inhabited by an endless stream of Berber mercenar¬ 
ies who were numerous and influential and who formed 
a foreign element in Cordovan society. They were to 
play a decisive role in triggering the fitna which put 
an end to the Umayyad state. 

The reign of the successor to al-Nasir, al-Hakam II 
al-Mustansir (350-66/961-76), was undoubtedly the 
period of greatest splendour in all aspects of Andalusian 
history. That part of the volume of the Muktabis which 
has been preserved and which is devoted to it is a 
minutely detailed chronicle of the activity of a court 
which was apparently happy and absolutely free of 
any problems. In its pages, the Christians in the north 
appear merely as humble vassals who came to the 
capital to present their homage to the sovereign, or 
even to ask him to intervene as arbiter in their inter¬ 
nal quarrels. But constantly interspersed between these 
accounts are to be found accounts of the war in 
Africa, which in that period took the form of harsh 
confrontation with the IdrTsid al-Hasan b. Gannun. 
Attention is drawn by the repeated mention of the 
sending of troops and especially of money. 

There is also a very significant paragraph in a letter 
from the caliph himself to his general Ghalib, who 
led the Andalusian troops in the Maghrib: “Do not 
worry about the money or the troops as both will 
arrive at regular periods [...]. Even if it meant emp¬ 
tying the coffers full of treasure and the brimming 
granaries of al-Andalus the caliph would send you all 
they contained” (see the translation of Garcia Gomez, 
Andes Pddinos , 165). The detailed statements which 
Ibn Hayyan made of these constant despatches of sig¬ 
nificant sums of money demonstrate that the words 


of the caliph were not pure rhetoric, but that they 
reflected his firm resolve to maintain at any price his 
influence on the Ma gh rib. It is not easy to assess pre¬ 
cisely how much influence the financial cost of the 
North African policy had on the fall of the dynasty. 
It is, however, beyond question that this policy had 
another consequence, evidently related to the triggering 
of the fitna : the incorporation of important contin¬ 
gents of Berber troops into the Cordovan army. The 
same Ibn Hayyan, who probably wrote this very vol¬ 
ume of the Muktabis in the middle of the fitna , explained 
in a well-known passage how the process began: 
c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir had always been opposed 
to the recruitment of Berbers into the army; there 
was only a reduced number of soldiers of Berber 
origin called the “men of Tangiers” and they occu¬ 
pied the lowest position in the hierarchy. In the 
beginning al-Hakam al-Mustansir took the same 
line, not hesitating at public demonstrations to pour 
scorn on anything relating to the Berbers. But at 
a certain point his opinion changed radically and 
he became their most ardent supporter, and then 
he set about incorporating them into his army in 
considerable numbers. When Ibn Abf ‘Amir came 
to power this tendency was increased to take account 
of the desire of the most powerful hadfib to have 
at his disposal a personal army which would raise 
no obstacle to his desire to marginalise completely 
the caliph Hisham al-Mu’ayyad (see the translation 
of Garcia Gomez, Al-Hakam IIIy los bereberes , in al- 
Andalus [1948], 209-26). 

It is certain that from the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I the Umayyads used mercenaries in their armies as 
much to limit the power of the groups that made up 
the dfiind as to have a reliable personal guard. These 
mercenaries were mainly slaves, whether freed or not, 
prisoners of war and Berbers, but there were always 
in the ranks other individuals of very diverse origin, 
without any sort of internal cohesion and totally pri¬ 
vate links. The new power of recruitment of al-Hakam 
corresponded to a total break with the previous regime, 
because from that time onwards these people whom 
he incorporated into his army were no longer isolated 
individuals but family groups or complete clans, en¬ 
dowed to a very great extent with internal solidarity 
and whose allegiance to those who paid them was 
always less than their allegiance to their kawm. On 
the one hand the Berbers of the Cordovan army were 
very united among themselves, but on the other hand 
the relationship with the Cordovan population was 
at best cold and often strained. It is therefore not 
surprising that opposition between Andalusians and 
Berbers finally broke out. It was the first act, and the 
most important act, of the fitna, which in a very few 
years put an end to the Umayyad dynasty and to 
the Cordovan state. But before this terrible end, there 
were years when Cordova continued to exist and in 
which the military power of the state appeared to be 
indestructible. 

On the death of al-Hakam al-Mustansir in 336/976, 
his only surviving son Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad [i q.v .] 
acceded to the throne. He was then a child of eleven 
years. The logical consequence to this situation, where 
the sovereign was a minor, was a series of numerous 
intrigues in court, in which some tried to replace the 
caliph with another member of the Umayyad family 
more fit for government, and others tried to seize the 
government for themselves. The final victor of all 
these intrigues was Muhammad b. AbT c Amir, a per¬ 
son who had held ever more important posts in the 
administration since the reign of al-Hakam, until he 
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obtained the post of hadfb with absolute power and 
he could adopt the title of al-Mansur 

The most outstanding and specific characteristic of 
the government of al-Mansur was the tireless military 
activity against the Christian kingdoms. He person¬ 
ally led more than fifty campaigns, during which he 
penetrated deeply into enemy territory, reaching cities 
as far away as Santiago de Compostela, Astorga, Leon, 
Pamplona and Barcelona. However, just as during the 
whole history of the Umayyad dynasty in al-Andalus, 
these resounding victories did not result in any terri¬ 
torial gain for Hispanic Islam. The objectives of these 
campaigns were to weaken the enemy and especially 
to obtain booty and captives, perhaps in a desperate 
attempt to compensate for the enormous expense to ! 
the public treasury occasioned by the intervention in j 
North Africa. 

On the death of Ibn AbF ‘Amir in 392/1002, the j 
Umayyad state seemed to be on solid foundations, j 
Within its frontiers there was total peace. The Chris- j 
tians were terrorised and humiliated. In the Maghrib | 
the situation was also quite good. During the six years | 
of his government the successor to Ibn AbF c Amir, j 
his son ‘Abd al-Malik [see al-muzaffar] , followed his j 
father’s policy without any significant changes, but his j 
premature death in 399/1008 marked the beginning i 
of the ruin of the Umayyad state. 

4. The fitna and the demise of the dynasty | 

After his death it was his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman, | 
known as Sanchuelo, who replaced ‘Abd al-Malik al- j 
Muzaffar in the office of hadfb. His qualities as gov- i 
ernor were shown to be very much inferior to those ! 
of his father and brother. During the six months of j 
his mandate he managed to squander the political | 
heritage which he had received from his predecessors 
and to lead al-Andalus to the brink of civil war. His 
conduct was not only despotic and iniquitous but he 
also forced Hisham II to appoint him as heir to the 
caliph, an action which finally earned for him the 
hatred of all sections of Cordovan society. While he 
was on campaign against Christian territory, the pop¬ 
ulation of the capital rose up against him, under the 
orders of one of the numerous Umayyad descendants | 
of‘Abd al-Rahman II, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, j 
and this last was to make his appearance on the scene 
during these years of trouble, taking the title of MahdF. 
Revolts overwhelmed the city without any opposition, 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. AbF ‘Amir was arrested and 
executed when he tried to return to Cordova, having 
been abandoned by the Berber troops who had been 
his last support. 

Muhammad al-MahdF secured the abdication of 
Hisham II and remained sole caliph; but immediately 
he became the target of a conspiracy provoked by 
an unfortunate policy which engendered hostility towards 
him from, among others, the Berbers. They decided 
to put an end to the reign of al-MahdF and to look for 
a candidate in the Umayyad family. The man chosen 
was another great-grandson of al-Nasir, Sulayman b. 
al-Hakam al-Musta‘Fn, who seized Cordova in RabF c I 
400/November 1009. From then until the leaders of 
Cordova decided to finish with the caliphate at the 
end of 422/1031, there was an interminable series of 
political changes. Those involved were firstly the three 
caliphs of the fitna : Hisham II, al-MahdF and al- 
Musta‘Fn; then the members of the family who was 
descended from the IdrFsids, the Banu Hammud; and 
then, finally, some other Umayyads like al-Mustazhir, 
al-Mustakfi and al-Mu‘tadd. 

During these years the most notable event was the 
bloody sacking of Cordova by the Berber troops of 


al-Musta‘Fn in Shawwal 403/May 1013. In addition 
to this terrible blow to the city the incessant conspira¬ 
cies, revolts and uprisings which took place at that 
time led the Cordovan leader to decide to abolish 
the caliphate. All this reinforced the belief that every 
effort to restore the Umayyad state was doomed to 
failure. For many years all the struggles for the throne 
of Cordova did not get beyond the level of internal 
quarrels in the city, for the rest of Andalusia had taken 
an independent path. Once again, the tendency 
towards disintegration which had marked the entire 
history of Andalusia, though it seemed to have been 
surmounted during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Nasir, triumphed, this time permanently. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. The basic, almost 
unique text for information on the Umayyad period 
in al-Andalus is the work of Ibn Hayyan, brought 
together under two titles, al~Muktabis, a compila¬ 
tion of all the earlier history, and al-Matln, a chron¬ 
icle of events personally witnessed by the author. 
Unfortunately, the greater part of this historian’s 
work has not been preserved. We only have frag¬ 
ments of four of the volumes of the A.luktabis, 
sc. those on the reigns of ‘Abd al-Rahman II to 
Muhammad I fed. MakkF, Beirut 1973), ‘Abd Allah 
(ed. al-‘ArabF, Casablanca 1990), ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III (ed. Chalmeta, Corriente and Subh, Madrid 
1979) and al-Hakam II (ed. al-HadjdjF, Beirut 1965). 
As for the Matin, nothing remains except for numer¬ 
ous, lengthy citations in other authors, above all 
Ibn Bassam in his Dhakhlra (ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1979). In reality, we can aver that almost all we 
know of the chronicles on the history of the 
Umayyads in al-Andalus comes from Ibn Hayyan, 
because he gathered together everything which had 
been previously written and because he served as 
a direct or indirect source for most subsequent 
works. 

2. Studies. Al the general studies on al-Andalus 
devote particular attention to this period, such as 
Levi-Proven^al’s Hist. Esp. mus., which remains the 
most detailed one, but which should be completed 
with the help of more recently-edited texts, and the 
work of M.'A.A. ‘Inan, Dawlat al-Islam ft ’ l-Andalus , 
i-ii, Cairo 1969; R. Arie, Espana musulmana (siglos 
VIII-XV) = vol. iii of the Historia, ed. Tunon de 
Lara, Barcelona 1982; and J. Vallve, El califato di 
Cordoba , Madrid 1992. On the Umayyad family, 
see S.D. al-Munadjdjid, Mu c fam Banl Umayya , Beirut 
1970; E. Teres, Dos familias marwames en al-Andalus , 
in al-And., xxxv (1979), 93-1 17; and A. Urquica, 
La familia umaya en al-Andalus , in Estudios onomdstico- 
biografcos de al-Andalus , v (1992), 373-432. For the 
question of the caliphate, see M. Fierro, Sobre la 
adopcion del titulo calif al por Abd al-Rahman III , in 
Sharq al-Andalus , vi (1989), 33-42; and D.J. Wasser- 
stein, The caliphate in the West, An Islamic political insti¬ 
tution in the Iberian Peninsula , Oxford 1993, see also 
two reviews of this last work, by E. Manzano, in 
BSOAS , lix (1996), 143-4, and L. Molina, in Al- 
Qantara, forthcoming. For chronology and genealogy, 
see Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties , Edinburgh 
1996, 11-13 no. 4. 

See also the greater detail and more specific 
Bibls. in the articles on individual Umayyads and 
‘Amirids. (L. Molina) 

UMM al-KAYWAYN, a shaykhdom of the 
Gulf, named after its coastal capital situated between 
‘Adjman (23 km) [q.v. in Suppl.] and Ra*s al-Khayma 
(42 km) \q.v], and since 1971 one of the seven United 
Arab Emirates (UAE). Its territory extends some 30 km 
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along the coast and stretches some 50 km inland 
(south-east). Some 45 km inland lies the oasis of Faladj 
al-Mu‘alla, the emirate’s most fertile area. The emi¬ 
rate’s surface of 777 km 2 (1% of the UAE total) makes 
it larger only than ‘Adjman. In population (3,700 in 
1968; 29,299 in 1985 census, or 1.8% of the UAE’s 
population), wealth and political weight, Umm al- 
Kaywayn is the smallest of the seven shayldtdoms. It 
also remains the least developed and most traditional. 
Fishing is the traditional industry (the town was an 
important boat-building centre in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury), along with some pearling, date growing and 
light industry. Since the 1980s, cement production 
and related activities have become the dominant sec¬ 
tor of the economy. The first oil well was drilled in 
1981, but the emirate’s only hydrocarbon resources 
in 1997 remained its 10% share (representing 3,000 
b/d in 1975, but down to less than 1,000 b/d by 
1995) in the Mubarak field off Abu Musa island. With 
a Gross Domestic Product since the 1970s on aver¬ 
age only 0.5% of the UAE’s total, the emirate’s expen¬ 
diture is in large part covered by Abu Zaby/Abu 
Zabr [q.v.]. 

A majority of the population belongs to the Al ‘Air 
tribe (also found elsewhere); the tribe’s and the emi¬ 
rate’s ruling family is the Al Mu‘alla, which saw its 
status recognised by Britain in 1820, after al-Sharika 
[i q.v .] failed to impose its control. Shaykh Rashid b. 
Ahmad Al Mu'alla has ruled since the death in 1981 
of his father, Shaykh Ahmad b. Rashid Al Mu‘alia, 
who had been Amir since 1929. Along with the other 
shaykhdoms, Umm al-Kaywayn became a signatory 
to the 1820 General Treaty of Peace with Britain, 
followed by the Perpetual Truce in 1853, and the 
Exclusive Agreements in 1892—the latter, in fact, at 
least partly inspired by reports that French represen¬ 
tatives had obtained a site in the shaykhdom. 

Bibliography. D. Hawley, The Trucial States , 
London 1970; M. Sadik and W. Snavely, Bahrain , 
Qatar and the United Arab Emirates , Lexington 1972; 
J. Anthony, Arab states of the Lower Gulf Washington 
1975; R. Said Zahlan, The origins of the United Arab 
Emirates , London 1978; F. Heard-Bey, From Trucial 
States to United Arab Emirates, -’London 1996. 

(G. Nonneman) 

UMM KH ALIL [see shadjar al-durr] . 

UMM AL- KITAB (a.), an expression which means 
literally “the mother of the book”. It appears three 
times in the Kur’an (III, 7; XIII, 39; XLIII, 4), but 
has no equivalent in the earlier Semitic languages. 

1. In general usage 

It appears in about forty hadiths, but it should be 
noted that, there also, the expression retains an enig¬ 
matic character. This explains why all authors ( mufas- 
sirun, philologists, mystics, etc.) generally interpreted 
it in a number of different ways. It most often denotes 
the heavenly prototype (asl) of the Kur’an, and is 
identified as “The Well-Guarded Tablet” ( al-lawh 
al-mahfii [<p.]), on which the future fate of all crea¬ 
tures is consigned. This interpretation, which is cor¬ 
roborated by several hadiths, is expressed especially 
well in sura XIII, 39: “God effaces or confirms what 
He wishes: The Umm al-Kitab is with Him” (cf. e.g. 
al-Tabari, Djami e al-baydn ft tafsir al-Kur'an, Beirut n.d., 
xiii, 171; al-Kurtubi, al-Qamf li-ahkdm al-Kur'dn , Cairo 
1967, ix, 331-3; al-Nasafr, Madarik al-tanzil, Beirut n.d., 
ii, 252; see also L. Massignon, La passion de Halldj, 
2nd ed. Paris 1975, iii, 133). In an extension of this 
meaning, certain authors, particularly the mystics, 
define the Umm al-Kitab as the first intellect (al J akl al- 
awwal) or the supreme Pen (al-kalam al-a ( la) which 


writes down the destinies on the tablet (Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
Mir'at aUdrifin, ms. cited by S. al-Hakim, al-Mtfdgam 
al-sufi, Beirut 1981, 122; al-Kashani, Istilahat al-sufiyya, 
Cairo 1981, 32; al- Dj urdjani. Ta c nfat , Beirut 1991, 
50). In this respect, the Umm al-Kitab corresponds 
equally well to “pre-existent divine knowledge” (al-Hlm 
al-azah; cf. al-Alusi, Ruh al-ma c dni fi tafsir al-Kur'an al- 
( azim wa Tsab c al-mathani, Beirut 1398/1979, xiii, 64). 

In a parallel course, Muslim authors emphasise an 
etymology of the word Umm to denote “that which 
puts together and synthesises” (the terms d^ami c and 
dfumla/idfmal are used alternatively). In conformity with 
the Islamic tradition, which claims to recapitulate pre¬ 
vious messages, they therefore see in the Umm al-Kitab 
not only the celestial “matrix” of the Kurian but also 
of all the revealed books (Ibn al-‘Arabr, al-Futuhat al- 
makkiyya, Cairo 1329/1911, ii, 134-5; Ibn Kathir, 
Mukhtasar tafsir Ibn Kathir, Beirut 1981, i, 264; al-Alusi, 
op. cit., xiii, 64). Al-Zamakhshari even implies that it 
constitutes “the basic principle of all writing” [asl kull 
kitab ); cf. al-Kashshaf Beirut 1995, ii, 513. 

Adopting a similar semantic orientation, certain 
authors attribute a more tangible definition to the 
expression Umm al-Kitab , and this most often breaks 
away from the Prophetic tradition. The subject in 
question is the Fatiha , the preliminary sura of the 
Kur’an, which contains the entirety of the Book 
(cf. e.g. al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, Cairo 1308/1890-1, 
i, 173-5; Ibn Manzur, L e A, Beirut 1988, i, 218; 
T. Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, Leipzig 1909-38, repr. 
Hildesheim-New York 1970, i, 110), Ibn al-‘Arabi 
teaches that all the revealed books are absorbed in 
the Fatiha ( Futuhat , ii, 134). Elsewhere he goes as far 
as identifying the Umm al-Kitab as “the point under 
the ba 9n (<J) of the basmala (cf. Mir'at al-'arifin , cited 
by S. al-Hakim, op. cit., 123). To the Sufi's, this point 
symbolises the first determination of the Universal 
Manifestation, and therefore the essence of all writing. 

Bibliography'. Given in the article. 

(E. Geoffroy) 

2. Amongst the Shi‘a 

Different Shi‘i communities, including the Ithna 
‘ashariyya and the IsmaTliyya, like other Muslims, 
have acknowledged and used Umm al-Kitab in its 
Kurianic senses. However, Umm al-Kitab is also the 
title of an enigmatic Shi‘i book associated with the 
early Shi‘i ghulat of southern ‘Irak. Originally pro¬ 
duced in Arabic, only a later enlarged version of this 
Umm al-Kitab, written in archaic Persian, has been 
preserved by the Central Asian Nizari IsmaTli com¬ 
munities of the mountainous regions of the Pamirs, 
Karakorum, and Hindu Kush, in present-day Tadji¬ 
kistan, A fgh anistan, and northern areas of Pakistan. 

In its extant Persian version, the Umm al-Kitab con¬ 
tains the discourses of the imam Muhammad al-Bakir 
on the secrets of cosmology, eschatology and soteri- 
ology, in response to questions posed by an anachro¬ 
nistic circle of disciples, including Dj abir b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ansari. Reminiscent of certain apocryphal Gospels 
relating to Jesus, the imam al-Bakir appears here in 
the guise of a five-year-old child. The Umm al-Kitab is 
a syncretic gnostic work reflecting the influences of the 
early Shi‘i ghulat as well as diverse non-Islamic tradi¬ 
tions, such as Valentinian Gnosticism and Manichaeism. 

The authorship and the precise date of composi¬ 
tion of the Umm al-Kitab remain unknown. By analys¬ 
ing its terminology and its cosmogonic doctrine as 
expressed in the form of a gnostic myth, however, re¬ 
cent scholarship has attributed the origins of the Umm 
al-Kitab to certain Kufan-based Shf‘i ghulat circles of 
the second half of the 2nd/8th century which, like 
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the Khattabiyya, emerged on the fringes of the Ima- 
miyya and gave rise to the extremist tradition desig¬ 
nated by the heresiographers as the Mukhammisa [ q.v .] 
or Pentadists. The Mukhammisa generally espoused 
the divinity of the five members of the ahl al-kisa, 
namely, the Prophet Muhammad, c AlI, Fatima, al- 
Hasan and al-Husayn, which is also a recurrent theme 
of the Umm al-Kitab. In addition to its pentadist 
doctrines, the attribution of the Umm al-Kitab to the 
Mukhammisa tradition of the ShlT gfiulat is supported 
by other doctrinal features of this text, such as its 
propagation of metempsychosis ( tanasukh [^.y.]), its 
gnostic-cabbalistic elements, and the important roles 
it assigns to Salman al-FarisI and Abu ’l-Khattab. In 
fact, Salman, whose gnostic name here is al-Salsal, 
and Abu ’l-Khattab are mentioned jointly and fre¬ 
quently in a sacred formula throughout the text, which 
also states that the IsmaTlI religion (madhhab) was 
founded by the disciples of Abu ’l-Khattab. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the early Imam! heresiographer 
Sa c d b. c Abd Allah al-Kumml (A". al-Makaldt wa \l-firak, 
ed. M.Dj. Mashkur, Tehran 1963, 56-60) identifies 
the Khattabiyya with the Mukhammisa. At any rate, 
the doctrines of the Mukhammisa. especially regard- i 
ing creation, as reflected in the Umm al-Kitab are quite 
distinct from those of the early IsmaTlIs, who also 
had fundamental doctrinal differences with the early 
Khattabiyya. 

By the earlier decades of the 6th/12th century, the 
original Umm al-Kitab had been translated into Persian 
in an expanded version; and this final redaction of 
the text eventually found its way into the literature 
of the IsmaTlIs of Badakhshan and other regions of 
the upper Oxus, who now adhered to the Nizari 
branch of IsmaTlism. Henceforth, the Central Asian 
IsmaTlIs claimed this book as their own, even though 
it did not contain any known IsmaTlI doctrines. Since 
the opening decade of the 20th century, manuscripts 
of the Umm al-Kitab have been recovered from 
Shughnan, Rushan, Wakhan, Chitral, Hunza and other 
areas of Central Asia; four copies are currently found 
in the manuscript collections of the Institute of Ismaili 
Studies in London. 

Bibliography. The Persian text of the Umm al- 
Kitab was edited by W. Ivanow, in Isi, xxiii (1936), 
1-132, Italian tr. P. Filippani-Ronconi, Ummu ’ l-Kitab, 
Naples 1966. For studies on this text, see W. Ivanow, 
Notes sur l’“Ummu > l-Kitab , ‘' des Ismaeliens de I’Asie cen¬ 
tral, in REI, vi (1932), 419-81; idem, Ismaili litera¬ 
ture. A bibliographical survey, Tehran 1963, 193-5; 
Filippani-Ronconi, Note sulla soteriologia e sul simbolismo j 
cosmico deW “Umm ul-Kitab ”, in AIUON, xiv (1964), 
111-34; idem, The soteriological cosmology of Central 
Asiatic IsmaVism, in Ismaili contributions to Islamic cul¬ 
ture, ed. S.H. Nasr, Tehran 1977, 101-20; E.F. 
Tudens, Der mythologisch-gnostische Hintergrund der «Umm ! 
al-Kitab», in Acta Iranica, 3rd Ser., xvi (1977), 241 - 
526; H. Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre der friihen 
Ismd'ifrya, Wiesbaden 1978, 142-68; idem, Die islami- 
sche Gnosis, Zurich 1982, 113-98, 218-30 (also con¬ 
taining a partial German tr. of the Umm al-Kitab)\ 

F. Daftary, The IsmaAlis. Their history and doctrines, 
Cambridge 1990, 25-26, 100-2, 105, 440-1. 

(F. Daftary) 

UMM KUL TH UM, daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his first wife Khadtdja [q.v.]. Little 
is known of her and much of this is similar to tra¬ 
ditions about her sister Rukayya Umm Kulthum 
is said to have married a son of Abu Lahab [q.vi] 
but to have been divorced by him by his father’s 
orders before the marriage was consummated. Her 


brother-in-law ‘Uthman (later the third caliph) mar¬ 
ried her after Rukayya’s death during the Badr cam¬ 
paign. She died in Sha'ban of the year 9 without 
having borne a son with him. 

Classical Muslim scholars connected Umm Kulthum 
to traditions about multiple marriage ties between the 
Prophet and TJthman (with political-religious ramifi¬ 
cations) and related details about garments she wore 
and about her burial that appear to be precedents 
for later custom. Some expressed doubts about her 
place among Muhammad’s daughters and discussed 
the discrepancy between her alleged age at different 
events in her life and the dates reported. An isolated 
tradition adds a miraculous dimension to her mar¬ 
riage to ‘Uthman and another links her to a Kurianic 
passage. 

In a hypercritical study, Lammens implied that 
Umm Kulthum’s existence as an historical person was 
doubtful. The modern Egyptian scholar Bint al-ShatP, 
on the other hand, fills out the minimal details of 
Umm Kulthum’s life with other information about 
the Prophet’s family from classical sources to sketch 
a sensitive, human portrait. A popular Arabic series on 
Muhammad’s family, however, couples Umm Kulthum 
with Rukayya, reflecting the paucity of information 
and relative unimportance of the two. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, 121; Ibn Sa £ d, viii, 
25-7; Tabari, iii, 2302; Ibn £ Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 
Cairo, 1957-60, iv, no. 4201; Dhahabl, Siyar aHam 
al-nubald\ Beirut 1981-8, ii, no. 30; Ibn Hadjar al- 
"Askalam, Isaba, Cairo 1970-2, vii, no. 12222; H. Lam¬ 
mens, Fatima et les files de Mahomet, Rome 1912, 3, 
4, 8, 10,' 19, 22, 34, 52, 122, 130; G. Stern, Mar¬ 
riage in early Islam, London 1939, 80, 135; Bint al- 
ShatP, Banat al-Nabi, Cairo 1959, 175-90; Ahl al-Bayt. 
Rukayya wa-Umm Kulthum, Beirut and Cairo n.d. 

(Fr. Buhl-[Ruth Roded]) 
UMM KULTHUM (1904?-1975), the most famous 
Egyptian singer of her time. 

Born to a poor village family, Umm Kulthum 
attended Kur’an school ( kuttab [<?.£>.]) and learned reli¬ 
gious songs (al-inshad al-dini, al-kissa al-nabawiyya al- 
sharifa [see nashid]) from her father, the village imam 
and a singer for weddings. He took her with him, 
dressed as a boy, to perform at weddings and other 
special occasions. The family toured the eastern Delta 
of Egypt until about 1923, when they moved into the 
lucrative world of commercial music in Cairo. By 
1928, Umm Kulthum was established at the top of 
the ranks of performers in the city. Her artistic author¬ 
ity as a gifted, well-schooled and experienced singer 
developed in the 1930s and 1940s when she was at 
the height of her vocal power. Throughout her career, 
she made extensive use of the mass media; she 
appeared in six films, made 300 recordings and broad¬ 
cast monthly concerts “live” that became primary 
social occasions throughout the Arabic-speaking world. 
She cultivated a public persona of great dignity and 
cast herself as a “real” Egyptian, untainted by the 
foreign. 

A wildly popular singer, she also became a cul¬ 
tural leader. After the Egyptian Revolution in 1952, 
she supported the initiatives of the new regime under 
President Djamal c Abd al-Nasir. Following the defeat 
in the 1967 war with Israel, she toured the Arab 
world, donating the proceeds of her concerts to the 
Egyptian government. These trips resembled state 
visits. 

Umm Kulthum was known throughout her life for 
her powerful voice, her clear diction and her ability 
to use melody and improvisation to bring out the 
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meaning and mood of a poem. These skills, believed 
to be rooted in religious recitation and song, were 
honed by the composers Abu Vila Muhammad, 
Dawud Husnf and Muhammad al-Kasabdjl. At the 
height of her career, she sang religious kasa’id [see 
kasTda] by such poets as Ahmad ShawkI [q.v.] set to 
music by Riyad al-Sunbatl, alongside clever by 

Bayram al-Tunisf composed by Zakariyya’ Ahmad. In 
1964, she began a very famous collaboration with 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab and sang “modern” 
songs—lengthy love songs with simple lyrics—which 
were popular with the younger generation. 

Bibliography : N. Fu’ad, Umm Kulthum wa-asr min 
al-fann , Cairo 1976; M. Shusha, Umm Kulthum: hayat 
naghm , Cairo 1976; G. Braune, Die Qasida im Gesang 
von Umm Kultum: die arabische Poesie im Repertoire der 
grossten dgyptischen Sangerin unserer £eit, Hamburg 1987; 
idem, Umm Kultum: ein Jyitalter der Musik in Agypten: 
die moderne agyptische Musik des 20. Jahrhunderts , 
Frankfurt am Main 1994; R. al-Hifni, Umm Kulthum: 
mutdjjizat al-ghina 3 al-'arabl, Cairo 1994; V. Danielson, 
“The Voice of Egypt”: Umm Kulthum, Arabic song and 
Egyptian society in the 20th century , Chicago 1997. 

(Virginia Danielson) 

UMM al-KURA (a.), lit. “the mother of settle¬ 
ments/villages/towns”, a Kur’anic expression. It 
occurs as such in VI, 92 and XLII, 5/7, in which 
the Prophet Muhammad is commanded to warn the 
people of the umm al-kurd [of God’s punishment for 
disobedience], whilst in XXVIII, 59, it is said that 
God did not destroy the kura until He had sent to 
them a messenger ( rasul ) reciting God’s miraculous 
signs. Although taken by the commentators to mean 
the town of Mecca, an interpretation followed in the 
art. karya (and used as such at the present day, Umm 
al-Kura being the title of an official weekly newspaper 
published at Mecca after the Su‘udl conquest of the 
Hidjaz, see djarida. I. A, at Vol. II, 468b, and there 
being now the Umm al-Kura University in Mecca), 
Richard Bell pointed out that the idea of a cluster 
of settlements or hamlets fits much better the topog¬ 
raphy of the Medinan oasis in Muhammad’s day, 
since this comprised scattered agricultural settlements 
with fortified towers [see al-madTna. (i). 1], whereas 
Mecca was from early times a nucleated town within 
a hollow surrounded by hills [see makka. 1]; more¬ 
over, all three of these passages are Medinan. See 
Bell, The Qur’an translated , Edinburgh 1937-9, i, 124 
n. 3, ii, 484 n. 3; idem, A commentary on the Qur’an, 
ed. C.E. Bosworth and M.E.J. Richardson, Manchester 
1991, i, 198, ii, 224. 

For the Hebrew' and Syriac cognates of the Arabic 
word karya, pi. kura, see karya, to the references in 
whose Bibl. should be added A. Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur’an, Baroda 1938, 236 (it is, in 
fact, uncertain whether karya is a loan word from e.g. 
Syriac, or whether the Syriac pi. form kurya of the 
sing, kntha is a loan word from Arabic, or whether 
the words are cognates). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

UMM al-RASAS, the present Arabic name for a 
late Roman fortress of Jordan, inhabited into 
early Islamic times. It is situated 27 km/17 miles 
south-south-east of Madaba at a point equidistant 
between the “old” and “new” roads running from 
'Amman to the south of Jordan. 

As Kastron Mefaa, it was built at the end of the 
3rd or opening of the 4th century A.D. It has the 
form of a large quadriliteral 158 m x 139 m/578 
feet x 456 feet surrounded by a solid wall with quad¬ 


rangular bastions. Eusebius of Caesarea states that, in 
the 4th century, it had a Roman garrison, more pre¬ 
cisely, a squadron of locally-recruited cavalry, accord¬ 
ing to the Notitia dignitatum. The area within the Roman 
walls became gradually filled with buildings, so that 
there remain only very narrow allies between houses 
grouped round interior courts. Four churches were 
built within the walls and a dozen (most of them ex¬ 
cavated by P. Michele Piccirillo) in an exterior quar¬ 
ter to the north of the fortification. The mosaics from 
one of these, St. Stephen, confirm that churches were 
being rearranged and remodelled at least into the 8th 
century A.D., but the site was abandoned in ‘Abbasid 
times. 

Bibliography: M. Piccirillo, Madaba, le chiese e i 
mosaici , Milan 1989; idem, The mosaics of Jordan , 
‘Amman 1993; idem and E. Alliata, Umm al- 
Rasas/Mayfa. /. Gli scavi del complesso di Santo Stefano, 
Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Jerusalem 1994; 
J. Bujard, La fortification de Kastron Mayfaa/ Umm ar- 
Rasas , in Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan, 
v (1995), 241 -9; idem, Les eglises geminees de la forter- 
esse de Kastron Mefaa/ Umm er-Rasas (Jordanie ), in 
Antiquite Tardive, iv (1996), 172-7. (J. Bujard) 

UMM SALAMA HIND bt. AbT Umayya b. 
Mughira, one of Muhammad’s wives. She was 
of the MaHizum clan of the noble tribe of Kuraysh 
[q.v.], most of whom were bitter enemies of the 
Prophet. She accompanied her first husband, Abu 
Salama c Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Asad, on both emi¬ 
grations of Muslims to Abyssinia. She was one of the 
first, if not the first, Muslim woman to join her hus¬ 
band in Medina, after her kin forcibly separated her 
from him and his family took her child away. In all, 
she had three sons and a daughter by Abu Salama. 

After the death of her husband from wounds 
received at the battle of Uhud [q.v.], she married the 
Prophet in 4/626. Numerous traditions linked to this 
event relate how the widow is consoled by God’s pro¬ 
viding her with another, even a superior, husband. 
Some sources report that she offered herself in mar¬ 
riage to Muhammad, while others have the Prophet 
proposing. Many note that she initially refused to 
marry the Prophet because of her jealous nature, her 
orphan children, her advanced age and the absence 
of her family. Muhammad refused to consummate the 
union until she stopped nursing her daughter, setting 
a precedent against sexual relations with a nursing 
mother. 

Umm Salama was second only to ‘A’isha [q.v/\ 
among the female sources of hadith; she transmitted 
over 300, a handful of which are from her alone. 
Classical Muslim scholars counted her among the 
legists (fukaha’) of the female Companions, a woman 
of intelligence and sound judgement. She was the last 
of the Prophet’s wives to die, in 59/679, 60/680 or 
after the massacre of Karbala’ [q.v/] , according to var¬ 
ious authorities. 

Bibliography: Ibn Ishak, tr. Guillaume, 150, 
153, 213, 229, 536, 546,'589, 680; Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 
60-7; Tabari, i, 1113, 1172, 1460, 1489, 1549, 
1618, 1628, 1671, 1771, 1780, 1785, 1793, 1809, 
2000, 3095, 3101, 3451, iii, 2346, 2356, 2357, 
2384, 2442-4, 2471, 2488, 2537, 2543, 2546, 2553; 
DhahabT, Siyar a c lam al-nubald’, Beirut 1981-8, ii, 
no. 20; Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalanl, Isdba, Cairo 1970-2, 
vii, nos. 11845, 12061; idem, Tahdhib al-tahdhlb , 
Haydarabad 1907-9, vii, nos. 2905, 2953, 3043; 
G. Stern, Marriage in early Islam, London 1939, 76, 
79, 90, 97, 107, 121; Umm al-Masafan wa-Umm 
Salama, Cairo 1983. (Ruth Roded) 
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UMM al-SAMIM, an extensive, low-lying I 
area of quicksands and salt-flats ( sabkha [</.».]) 
in the interior of 'Uman and on the fringes of the 
“Empty Quarter” [see al-rub‘ al-khalT], centred on 
lat. 21° 50* N. and long. 56° E. It spans the unde¬ 
fined border beween the Sultanate of Oman and the 
easternmost part of Saudi Arabia. To the north and 
east of Umm al-Samlm lie the territories of the mainly 
IbadI Ghafirl tribe of al-Duru* or al-Dir‘I and the 
Sunni tribe of ‘Ifar [q.w.]. 

Bibliography : See those to al-duru‘, al-‘ifar 

and al-rub‘ al-khali. (Ed.) 

UMM al-WALAD (a.), denotes in classical Islamic I 
law a slave-girl who has borne her master 
a child. 

1. The pre-Islamic period 

The master’s right to take his slave-girls as con- | 
cubines was recognised by Muhammad in continua¬ 
tion of a general practice of Arab paganism. In regard 
to the position of the children of such unions, a 
change of view had been perceptible among the Arabs 
in the period just before the coming of Islam. In 
place of the previous unrestrictedness in marriage and 
concubinage, a certain decree of regulation had grown 
up, and a higher value began to be attached to mar¬ 
riage with free women and to good birth on the 
mother’s side also; corresponding to this, however, the 
position of the children of slaves became worse; they 
were as a rule called only after their mother and not 
after their father, and only received their freedom 
when expressly recognised by their father (this con¬ 
dition probably always held) and even then were not . 
fully privileged; the slave-girl, it was argued, must not | 
give birth to her future master, as the son would 
reveal the qualities of a slave like his mother. The | 
position of such a slave was not at all a privileged i 
one. Even her designation umm al-walad (“mother of | 
children”) is in contrast to umm al-banin (“mother of | 
sons”) as the name for a free woman. Although the ; 
personal position of a woman taken in war was hardly I 
different from that of a slave, we frequently find a • 
marriage in this case instead of concubinage, and her | 
sons were considered free men, although they were 
as a rule only called after their mother and not 
regarded as having full privileges; an endeavour was 
often made to remove even this stain due to the irreg¬ 
ularity of the union by a new regular marriage. 

2. Under Islam 

This state of affairs was continued under Islam 
without any essential change at first. The Kur’an 
permits concubinage with a man’s own slaves in sev¬ 
eral passages dealing with the limits of lawful sexual 
intercourse as against zina (IV, 3, 28-9; XXIII, 6; 
LXX, 30, all Medinan; see the references in Noldeke- 
Schwally, Gesch. d. Qorans , i); the passage specially 
addressed to the Prophet (XXXIII, 49-51) expressly 
describes them as prisoners of war. In Islam there¬ 
fore there was no distinction in theory between the 
slave-girl and the concubine taken in war, which is 
not surprising after the above remarks; in practice, 
the old procedure towards a woman taken in war 
remained in operation (cf. e.g. Wellhausen, Vafddi , 178; 
idem, in MGW Gott. [1893], 436; although not always 
historical in the particular case, yet typical). In the 
Kur’an, the position of the umm al-walad is not defined 
and it is certain that the Prophet issued no decree 
altering her position or that of her children. That he 
is said to have set free the slave-girl Mariya when 
she had borne him his son Ibrahim (cf. Ibn Sa c d, 
viii, 155 1. 18, also 156 1. 4) should not in any case 
be taken as a general rule; this episode is not at all 


prominent in the material of tradition relating to the 
umm al-walad. The story that the Prophet recognised 
Mariya’s son only after serious consideration {ibid., 154 
1. 25) might be possible as regards substance but is 
incredible in the form in which it is given. 

That an umm al-walad should become free ipso iure 
on the death of her master, and no longer liable to 
be sold (or given) was first ordained by the caliph 
‘Umar (see below). The starting point for this ordi¬ 
nance must be found in a hadith transmitted by Abu 
Dawud (‘Atak, bab 8) and Ibn Hanbal (vi, 360), the 
genuineness of which is thereby rendered certain (a 
later recasting: Kanz al-ummal, iv, 5126). According to 
this, a woman, who had been sold in the pre-Islamic 
period by her uncle as a slave had borne her mas¬ 
ter a son and now on the death of her master was 
to be sold again to pay his debts, lamented her sad 
lot to the Prophet; the latter ordered the adminis¬ 
trator of the estate to manumit the woman and gave 
him a slave in compensation. Ibn Hanbal observes 
on this case with justice that the different possible 
interpretations of the Prophet’s treatment of the case 
gave rise to later ikhtildj ; there is no doubt that it 
was a decision for this one case only- A tradition 
given by al-Bukharl ( c Itk, bab 8; and several other pas- 
, sages) and al-TahawI [Shark ma'ani ’ l-athar , ii, 66) deals 
| with a dispute over the paternity of a child of a 
I slave-woman; Sa‘d b. Abl VVakkas claimed it as the 
. illegitimate child of his dead brother c Utba, in accor- 
| dance with the latter’s last wish, while c Abd b. Za‘ma 
claimed it as the legitimate child of his deceased father 
by his concubine. In spite of the child’s resemblance 
to ‘Utba, the Prophet decided on the principle al-walad 
li ’ l-firash (“the child belongs to the [legitimate] bed”). 
In view of the difficulties of interpretation raised by 
this hadith (see the commentaries, especially al-‘AynI, 
on al-Bukharl) it might be in the main genuine (the 
secondary recast form which al-TahawI, ii, 67, also 
gives is certainly not genuine); in any case there is 
no mention of the manumission of the slave-woman 
here. 

The above-mentioned ordinance of c Umar is cer¬ 
tain from numerous accounts, although the details 
vary and are embellished with legends (see especially 
Kanz, iv, 5118, 5122, 5124; al-San‘anI, Subul al-salam, 
kitab al-buyu c , on no. 11). Setting aside the settlement 
of the question whether it was preceded by another 
divergent ruling [Kanz, iv, 5118), the story that ‘Umar 
ordered the umm al-walad to be free from the birth 
i of her child (al-Kh v 'arazmI, D}dmi c masanld al~imam al- 
| a'zam , ii, 166; also Kanz, v, 5116) must be regarded 
as a product of the later dispute over this question. 
For ‘Umar’s decree in no way made a final settlement; 
it gave trouble under ‘Uthman {Kanz, iv, 5122), and 
’ ‘All again diverged from it {ibid., 5129-31). Ibn ‘Abbas 
is specially mentioned as another opponent of ‘Umar’s 
view among the Companions of the Prophet. In the 
dispute that now arose between the different opin¬ 
ions, the attempt was made on the one side to ascribe 
‘Umar’s decision to the Prophet (ibid., 5115, 5117) 
and to ascribe the same opinion even to ‘All and Ibn 
‘Abbas (‘All: ibid., 5132; Ibn ‘Abbas: ibid., 5039-41; 
Ibn Hanbal, i, 303; Ibn ‘Abbas from the Prophet: 
al-Dariml, 18, 38; Ibn Madja, c Itk, bab 2; Ibn Sa‘d, 
viii, 155 1. 20; Ibn Hanbal, i, 317), on the other 
hand, it was insisted, sometimes quite polemically, that 
the Prophet approved the sale of the umm al-walad 
(Ibn Madja, ibid.; Ibn Hanbal, iii, 321; al-Tayalisf, 
no. 2200; Kanz, iv, 5125, 5127); against this, evidence 
was quoted to show that the Companions of the 
Prophet gave approval to ‘Umar’s ordinance (Abu 
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Dawud, *Atdk, bab 8; al-‘Aym giving al-Bukharl as 
authority, e Itk, bab 8). But these were not the only 
two theses put forward: another view ascribed to 
‘Umar has already been mentioned (some traditions 
make the Prophet utter a corresponding opinion but 
one easily distorted to mean something else: Ibn Madja, 
e Itk, bab 2; Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 155 1. 17 both transmitted 
through Ibn ‘Abbas; also Kanz, iv, 5128); ‘Air is cred¬ 
ited with having said: “If the master wishes, he can 
set free his umm al-walad and consider her manumis¬ 
sion as her bridal gift” {Kanz, iv, 5133) and Ibn Mas'ud 
held the view that the umm al-walad should be man¬ 
umitted at the expense of the share of the estate 
falling to her child (presumed free) (al-‘Aynf, ibid.), 
both variants of the fundamental thesis. From the 
point of view of the criticism of Muslim Tradition, 
none of these hadiths is unimpeachable with the excep¬ 
tion of the one quoted above in section 3, which itself 
is not free from ambiguity, so that it is usually pre¬ 
ferred simply to quote ‘Umar and his ra 3 y as author¬ 
ity for the view that later prevailed. 

3. The legal views 

Ai-‘AynT (on al-Bukharl, c Itk, bab 8 at the end) is 
therefore able to give a list of seven different expres¬ 
sions of opinion on the umm al-walad in addition to 
‘Umar’s from the period of the earliest jurists before 
the origin of the madhahib : 1. The master may release 
her for money (i.e. as mukataba ); 2. She may be sold 
without restriction; 3. The master may sell her at any 
time during his life-time and when he dies she becomes 
free (she is thus regarded as mudabbara; al-Shafi‘1 is 
said to have held this view); 4. She may be sold to 
pay a debt due by the estate; 5. She may be sold, 
but if her child is alive at the death of his father and 
her master, she is manumitted at the expense of any 
share he may have in the estate and inherits with 
him; 6. She can only be sold on condition she is set 
free; 7. Even if she is contumacious and runs away, 
she cannot be sold, but only if she is immoral or 
becomes an unbeliever (according to al-Muzanl; al- 
Shafi‘1 could not come to a decision on this point). 
But even by this time the thesis that the umm al-walad 
could not be sold but became free on the death of 
her master, had won most supporters, among whom 
al-Hasan al-Basrl, ‘Ata’, Mudjahid, al-Zuhrl, Ibrahim 
al-NakhaT (cf. on him al-Kh vl arazmf, op. cit ., ii, 167; 
Kitab al-Athar , 71, 102) and others are specially men¬ 
tioned. Particular questions W'hich now arise for the 
first time are referred back to older authorities, such 
as the decision no. 5 to Ibn Mas‘ud, Ibn ‘Abbas and 
Ibn al-Zubayr {ibid.), decision no. 6 to ‘Umar {ibid.; 
also Kanz , iv, 5123), other details also to ‘Umar 
{Muwatta 3 , vulgate, c Itk, bab 8, riwaya of al-Shavbanl. 
kitab al-buyu c , bab bay e ummahat al-awlad , al-Kh"arazmI, 
ibid., etc.). 

In the time of the formation of the madhahib , the 
view that the umm al-walad cannot be sold is held 
by Abu Hanlfa with Abu Yusuf, Zufar, al-Shaybanl 
and their colleagues, al-Awza‘1, al-Thawrl. al-Hasan 
b. Salih, al-Layth b. Sa‘d, Malik ( Muwatta\ loc. cit.; 
Mudawwana, viii, 23) and his colleagues, Abu Thawr 
and Ibn Hanbal. This is also the final opinion of 
al-Shafi‘1 and therefore that of his colleagues and 
pupils, while he, according to a reliable tradition, had 
previously sanctioned the sale of the umm al-walad 
(al-‘Aynf on the authority of al-Bukharl, c Itk, bab 8; 
al-NawawI, Madfmif, ix, 243; see also above); the lib¬ 
eration of the umm al-walad was deduced from this in 
three ways (al-NawawI, ibid) so that in all we have 
four different opinions attributed to al-Shafi‘1 (al- 
Shawkanl, Jlayl al-awtar, kitab al-Htk, bab umm al-walad, 


on no. 7). According to Dawud, also, and the Zahirls, 
the Shl‘1 Imams and the Twelver Imam Is (here, how¬ 
ever, sometimes with the qualification that she becomes 
free if she was still in the possession of her master 
at his death and her child is alive) and the Mu‘tazills 
(al-Shawkanl, op. cit), she can be sold. Although the 
four Sunni madhahib in the end all declared that the 
umm al-walad could not be sold, the existence of idjmcf 
on this point is nevertheless sometimes doubted 
(aI-San‘anI, op. cit., on no. 12; al-Shawkanl, op. cit), 
sometimes, however, also definitely asserted (al-NawawI, 
op. cit). The verdict of a kadi who gave a decision 
opposed to this teaching is not absolutely without sup¬ 
port (see e.g. Nawawl, op. cit., etc). 

In order to prevent the birth of a child the prac¬ 
tice of c azl [g.v .] or coitus interruptus was frequent in 
intercourse with slave-girls, and it is therefore often 
discussed in connection with the umm al-walad. The 
most important of the references in tradition on this 
subject have been collected by Wensinck, Handbook of 
early Muhammadan tradition , s.v. Intercourse; here it is suf¬ 
ficient to say that c azl was considered to be permit¬ 
ted with a slave-girl. To prevent a slave-girl becoming 
umm al-walad, the master had also the possibility of 
not acknowledging the paternity of her child; this goes 
back to a similar usage in the pagan period (see 
above, section 1). While this was never so rigidly reg¬ 
ulated as the case of disputing the paternity of a wife’s 
child (see Wensinck, op. cit., s.v. Child, and li‘an), 
nevertheless an effort was made to restrict the right 
of disputing the paternity in the case of the umm 
al-walad also. Hadiths are quoted from ‘Umar and Ibn 
‘Umar to the effect that no one who has had inter¬ 
course with a slave-girl has the right to dispute the 
paternity of her child, even if he says he used c azl or 
there is another paternity possible. The Malikls and 
ShafiTs agree with this. The HanafTs, on the other 
hand, hold the view that the paternity of the child 
and the character of the slave as umm al-walad in this 
case depends entirely on an acknowledgment by the 
master. For this they cite traditions to the effect that 
Ibn ‘Abbas and Zayd b. Thabit had disputed the 
paternity of children of their slave-women on the 
ground that they had used c azl- This question is dis¬ 
cussed by al-TahawI {op. cit., 66, 68) and the tradi¬ 
tions cited. 

That the child borne by a slave to her master (on 
the assumption that his paternity is established) is free, 
has always been recognised in Islam without any dif¬ 
ference of opinion and in the discussion of the posi¬ 
tion of the umm al-walad it is regarded as a presumption 
and argument for her not being sold. The deduction 
is natural that the father’s recognition of children born 
in concubinage (see above, section l) must as a rule 
have been regarded as a matter of course in the days 
just before Islam; the survival of a considerable possi¬ 
bility of disputing paternity with regard to a concu¬ 
bine seems to have actually been caused primarily by 
the considerable improvement in the position of the 
umm al-walad under Islam at the expense of her master. 

The details of the teaching of fikh about the umm 
al-walad are as follows. Every, even non-Muslim, 
slave-girl who has borne her master (even after his 
death) a child is considered umm al-walad; on the death 
of her master she becomes ipso iure free (so that she 
can neither be sold to pay off debts on the estate 
[cf., however, below] nor can she be included in the 
third of the estate set aside for legacies); a legacy set 
aside by her master in her favour is therefore valid, 
as tradition even from ‘Umar’s time shows (al-Dariml, 
IVasaya, bab 27); all legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
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dren whom she has after becoming pregnant by her 
master are likewise free, in so far as they are not 
already free as children of her master. Even in the 
case of a stillborn child, the mother becomes umm 
al-walad ; opinions differ regarding a miscarriage. There 
is also a difference of opinion in the case where a 
man marries a foreign slave, makes her pregnant, and 
then sells her, as well as in the case where a man 
makes his son’s slave pregnant. From the umm al-walad’ s 
expectancy of reversion to freedom, it follows that she 
cannot be sold or pledged; if she commits a crime 
the master cannot evade his responsibility for her by 
disposing of her. In other respects she remains a slave: 
she has no right to property; the diya or arsh paid 
for injuries to her belong to her master, etc. On the 
question whether the master may marry her without ! 
her consent, opinions differ. In any case, the master j 
has the right to her body and to her labour, but the ; 
Malikls allow him only to demand light work from ' 
her and prohibit him hiring her out. On the legal j 
position of the umm al-walad of a mukatab and that of ! 
a non-Muslim who adopts Islam, opinions vary'. Apart i 
from the fact that the umm al-walad can be sold to j 
pay debts which her master had incurred before she j 
became pregnant, she loses her reversion to liberty j 
only, in the opinion of the Hanafis and Malikls, if j 
she deliberately kills her master. According to the j 
Hanafis, in this case she is liable to kisds, but in the j 
case of accidental killing, nothing is done to her; 
according to the Malikls, in the case of deliberate 
killing she becomes the slave of the heirs who can 
kill her or not; if they leave her alive, she receives 
100 lashes and is put in prison for a year. According 
to the ShafiTs, she has to pay diya in both cases and 
among the Han balls, according to one riwaya , not 
more than her own value or the diya , according to 
another riwaya , her own value. On the opinion of the 
ShFl imams, which differs not inconsiderably, see j 
Querry, Droit musulman, ii, 147 ff. 

In Muslim law, a most rigid distinction is made j 
between marriage and concubinage, so much so that j 
the master cannot enter into marriage with his slave j 
at all. Divergences from this rule are extraordinarily 
rare. Shadhad b. Hakim (d. 210/825), a companion 
of Zufar’s, is said, when he bought a slave, to have 
married her on the ground that “perhaps she may 
be a free woman” ( c Abd al-Kadir, al-Diawahir al-mudfa , 
i, no. 668; Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. Fliigel, no. 81); and 
the Fihrist (207, | 5 ) records with reservation of al- 
Tahawl (d. 322/934) that he wrote a work in which 
he justified marriage with slaves (but probably one’s 
own). But the authenticity of such stories is not cer¬ 
tain; the first is among a number of anecdotes and 
the second is based on hearsay only. A trace of the 
old Arab custom of a concubinage merging into a 
marriage (see section 1) is not necessarily, however, 
to be seen in this; the first story would be explained 
by the excessive scrupulousness often shown by reli¬ 
gious people in secular affairs, and the second by the 
also not rare complaisance towards princes, which 
could be attributed to al-TahawI in polemics. 

In spite of all the ameliorations which the de¬ 
velopment of Muslim law brought to the position of i 
the umm al-walad, the old contemptuous feeling towards 
a union with a slave and the children born from it 
long remained. Among the hadiths which condemn 
the maintenance of concubines, one with a doubtless 
anti- c Abbasid bias survived down to al-Bukharl (Imdn, 
bdb 37; c Itk, bdb 8) and Muslim {Imdn, trads. 1, 5, 7), 
but had its meaning distorted. This was the last echo 
of the old pre-Islamic point of view. Under the com¬ 


pletely changed social conditions, the absolute equality 
of the children born from a marriage with a free- 
woman and in concubinage has now been long com¬ 
pletely established. 

Bibliography: For the pre-Islamic period and for 
the later Islamic situation, see H. Lammens, Le 
beiceau de PI slam, Rome 1914, 276-306; W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and marriage in early Arabia ~, 89-91; 
Wellhausen, in JVGW Gott. (1893), 435-6; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 136. The most important tra¬ 
ditions are in Wensinck, Handbook , s.w. Manumission, 
Slaves. On the regulations of fikh, cf. in addition to 
the Arabic works, to which now may be added for 
the Hanballs Ibn Kudama’s al-Mughni , xii, 488 ff., 
especially Juynboll, Handleiding\ 236, 238 ( Handbuchr , 
206, 236); Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, 127, 168 
ff; Santillana, Istituzioni, i, 123-4; Schacht, An intro¬ 
duction to Islamic law , Oxford 1964, index at 303. 

(J. Schacht) 

UMM al-WALID, a settled site of Jordan, 
dating back to Roman times and occupied for sev¬ 
eral centuries after the advent of Islam. It lies 13 km/ 
8 miles southeast of Madaba in lat. 31° 39' N., long. 
35° 52' E. 

Two Roman temples and a mausoleum have been 
discovered there. It seems to have been little inhab¬ 
ited in Byzantine times, but enjoyed an important 
development in Umayyad times, when there grew up 
a village with three forts or kusur and a mosque. 
There was a modest reoccupation of the site in 
Mamluk times, but it was thereafter abandoned. 
Excavations were carried out there by a Swiss team 
from 1988 to 1997. The eastern kasr, the largest, is 
a square with sides each 70 m/230 feet, with a sur¬ 
rounding wall reinforced by semicircular buttresses. A 
single entrance leads to a great central court with 
access through doorways to five lateral courts con¬ 
nected with five bayts each of five or six rooms. 
Important discoveries of ceramics, glassware and bronze 
objects have been made in this kasr. The other two 
kusur are of smaller size (46 m/150 feet and 48 m/157 
feet square, respectively) and are without buttresses, 
but have similar plans to the eastern kasr. The 
Umayyad period mosque has an almost square plan, 
with two transverse arches supporting a flat roof and 
a semicircular mihrab, exactly like the mosques of Khan 
al-Zablb 25 km/16 miles to the southeast of Umm 
al-Walfd and of Djabal Says [q.v. in Suppl.]. There 
are traces of an earlier, rectangular mosque. 

The village of Umm al-Walfd was the centre of large- 
scale agricultural activities, as witness the two impos¬ 
ing stone dams a kilometre apart on the Wadi Kanatir, 
2 km northwest of the village. The upper one, 135 m/ 
515 feet long, 9 m/30 feet high and 5.8 m/19 feet 
wide, was built in the Umayyad period and raised 
by 3 m/10 feet; the lower one, of Umayyad construc¬ 
tion, is narrower in width and less high but, at 187 
m/613 feet, longer. A grape press from the Umayyad 
period has been found at the side of the lower dam. 

Bibliography : M.-A. Haldiman, Les implantations 
omeyyades dans le Balqa: Papport d’Umm el-Walid, in 
Annual of the Dept, of Antiquities of Jordan, xxxvi (1992), 
307-23; J. Bujard and F. Schweizer, Entre Byzance 
et Plslam. Umm er-Rasas et Umm el-Walid, fouilles gene- 
voises en Jordanie , Catalogue, Musee d’Art et d’His- 
toire et Fondation Max van Berchem, Geneva 
1992; Bujard and W. Trillen, Umm al-Walid et Khan 
ez-febib, cinq qusur omeyyades et leurs mosquees revisitees , 
in ADAJ, xli (1997), 357-74. (J. Bujard) 

UMMA (a., pi. umam ), in its meaning of “people, 
community”, is possibly derived from Hebr. umma or 
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Aram, umetha (Horovitz, 190), and ultimately from 
Akkad, ummatu (Jeffery, 69). Additional meanings (from 
Ar. amma , drawn principally from Lane) are: a mode 
of acting (cf. surma ); a morally exemplary person; tall¬ 
ness, beauty, and justice of stature of a person. In 
the Kur’an, umma usually refers to commu¬ 
nities sharing a common religion, whereas in 
later history it almost always means the 
Muslim community as a whole while admitting 
of regional, essentially non-political expressions (as 
“the Umma in North America”, the American “Prison 
Umma” and so forth). The pi. umam , although occur¬ 
ring in the Kur*an, means “nations” in modern usage 
and is therefore distinct from the Islamic meaning 
uormally associated with umma (e.g. al-Umam al- 
Muttahida , “the United Nations”). 

1. In the Kur’an. The word occurs some 62 
times in the Kur’an in the sense of religious com¬ 
munity, as well as instances where it means “fixed 
term” (XI, 8; XII, 45) and communities of animals 
like unto human groups (VI, 38). Umma also refers 
to the Patriarch Abraham as a model of righteous¬ 
ness (XVI, 120). The Kur’an teaches that each umma , 
perhaps in the sense of a generation of contempo¬ 
raries sharing a common belief and value system, has 
an appointed term decreed by God. “When their term 
is reached, not an hour can they cause delay, nor 
advance it in anticipation” (VII, 34; cf. XV, 5). More¬ 
over, to every community has been sent a prophetic 
messenger bearing God’s teaching. “When their mes¬ 
senger comes before them, the matter will be judged 
between them with justice, and they will not be 
wronged” (X, 47). In both Meccan and Medinan pas¬ 
sages (following Gesch. des Qor. chronology), umma may 
refer to the archetypal or potential unity of mankind 
and prophetic religion, using the phrase umma wahida. 
In XXIII, 52 (Meccan), the fellowship of prophetic 
messengers ( rusul ) is described as a “single umma ” (cf. 
XXI, 92), whereas in XVI, 120 (Med.), we read that 
“mankind was one umma ” before God sent messen¬ 
gers with the Book. Sura X, 19 reads: “Mankind was 
but one umma , but differed [later]”. Prophets and other 
agents (e.g. djinri) are often associated with ummas in 
pre- and post -hidjra passages but nowhere as frequendy 
as the third Meccan period (e.g. XLI, 25; XVI, 36, 
63; XVI, 84, 89; XXVIII, 75). In XLIII, 22, 23, 
umma is equivalent to milla and means “traditional 
religion” of a people, and by extension “guidance” 
(huda ), however inferior compared to divine prophecy. 
There is in passages like this a foreshadowing of the 
full message of Islam as a restorer of the archetypal 
spiritual and moral unity of humans. 

There is in the Kur’an a chronological develop¬ 
ment of the meaning of umma from generic applica¬ 
tion to religious communities to a more focused 
reference to the emerging Muslim community. So we 
have here a matter of umma not essentially changing 
its meaning as religious community throughout the 
chronological development of the Ku^an so much as 
having its meaning progressively augmented as the 
prophetic message reaches its fullest development. That 
is, if by the Medinan period umma tends to refer more 
exclusively to the Muslims, it nevertheless also carries 
with it the more inclusive meaning of humanity in 
its potential toward becoming Muslim. The Kur’an 
does not thus apply umma exclusively to the Muslims. 
But it does appear to hold up umma , by Medinan 
times, as a special term that may refer only to the 
godly component within a religious community. In 
III, 104, umma refers to a hoped-for mature cohort 
of Muslim believers who, after experiencing God’s 


grace and protection, strive after righteousness. In V, 
66, both Jews and Christians are acknowledged to 
have members comprising a “righdy balanced com¬ 
munity” ( umma muktasida ), but many others pursue evil. 

In II, 128, Abraham and Ishmael pray, after erect¬ 
ing the Ka'ba: “Our Lord, make us submissive ( mus- 
limin ) to You, and of our progeny a people submissive 
(i umma muslima) to You”. The sense of historical Islam 
as being rooted in the archetypal religion of Abraham, 
including employment of the phrase umma muslima , is 
a characteristically Medinan representation as it also 
validates the restoration of ancient Ka'ba-oriented reli¬ 
gious rites ( manasik ) within a recovered monotheistic 
context. Although umma muslima may be translated as 
“Muslim community”, it is erroneous to imbue it with 
the kind of meaning the phrase would later have, 
after Islam had become institutionalised and Kur’anic 
references such as this—however authoritative—had 
become historically reified. The climactic point of the 
Kur’anic use of umma referring to the Muslims occurs 
in III, 110, where those who “die not save as Muslims” 
(III, 102), and who “enjoin the right and forbid the 
wrong”, and who are “successful” (al-muflihun) (III, 
104), are characterised, in comparison with the People 
of the Book (Jews and Christians), as “the best umma 
evolved for mankind”. Finally, the Muslim umma has 
been established by God as a “midmost community” 
(ummat an wasat™), usually understood as justly balanced 
and in a mediating position, “that you might be wit¬ 
nesses over mankind, and the Messenger a witness 
over yourselves” (II, 143). This passage closes with 
the reminder that the kibla [i q.v .] of the Sacred Mosque 
( al-masfcid al-haram) in Mecca has been appointed as 
the ritual centre of the Muslim community, demar¬ 
cating it from other peoples and unifying it from all 
directions. The direction of salat and the performance 
of the hafadi have continued to the present to have 
an incalculably great impact in marking off the global 
Muslim community, and maintaining its unity and 
common purpose by transcending the racial, ethnic, 
cultural, and national differences among Muslims. 

W.M. Watt has analysed the Medinan umma as an 
innovative, theocratic politico-social order, similar in 
some ways to the Israelites under Moses (although 
not intentionally based on it), that transcended trib¬ 
alism by basing itself on common faith rather than 
kinship. God is characterised by Watt as the “head 
and director” of the umma and all who participate in 
it enjoy divine security and protection ( dpimma ). 
(Muhammad at Medina , Oxford 1956, 238-44). 

2. In Hadlth. There is not, in the hadxth litera¬ 
ture, the range of meanings of umma that is found in 
the Kur’an. However, the word occurs frequently 
there, most often with reference to the Muslim com¬ 
munity. Perhaps the most fateful hadxth on this topic 
is “Truly my umma will never agree together on an 
error” (inna ummati la la^tami c u < ala dalalatin , cited by 
Wensinck, Concordance , only from the Sunan of Ibn 
Madja, Fitan ), a vox populi vox Dei formulation that 
has played importantly in Sunni jurisprudence under 
the category of consensus or agreement ( idpma*) as a 
source of fxkh. A soteriologically-orientated tradition is 
“Everyone of my umma will enter the Garden except 
one who rejects [sc. disobeys] me” (al-Bukharl, Filan). 
Other traditions speculate as to whether the Muslim 
umma will constitute a certain proportion (a quarter, 
a third, a half?) of Paradise (e.g. see Muslim, I man). 
Ibn Madja (£uhd) preserves a tradition that claims 
one-third of the inhabitants of the Garden as “from 
this [i.e. the Muslim] umma?\ with the remainder com¬ 
ing from “the rest of the ummas” (min sa’ir al-umam). 
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Ibn Madja (ibid.) also includes a hadxth that declares: 
“On Resurrection Day there will be, finally, seventy 
ummas, (of which) we [i.e. the Muslims] shall consti¬ 
tute their last and their best.” 

Another tradition tells of the assembled masses of 
resurrected persons on Judgement Day imploring the 
former messengers Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus, to intercede with God for their salvation. One 
by one they decline, citing their disqualifications. 
Finally, Muhammad is asked by the people to under¬ 
take the task and, upon accepting the responsibility, 
he prostrates himself before the Lord, Who then says: 
“Muhammad, raise thy head; ask and it would be i 
granted; intercede and intercession would be accepted. \ 
I would then raise my head and say: O my Lord, i 
my people, my people (ummati!, ummati /).” (Muslim, j 
Iman). It is, of course, possible to understand “My I 
people, my people” to refer exclusively to the Muslims. | 
But since Muhammad is the last to be asked and the j 
only one of the prophetic lineage to accept the charge, i 
“My people” should be understood to be all whom j 
God has resurrected on the Last Day. 

The cultivation of Muhammad’s Sunna and its j 
enshrining in the hadxth literature, and even more in j 
the habits of the hearts and bodies of Muslims, is the I 
most powerful expression imaginable of the transfer ! 
of charisma from a religious founder to his commu- j 
nity of followers. In this sense, even with all the polit¬ 
ical and other divisions and disagreements among 
Muslims through time, there is utter consensus con¬ 
cerning the Muhammadan nature, in the proper sense, 
of the Muslim umma. This does not in any way imply 
idolatry, for the Kur’an itself commands the believ¬ 
ers to obey God and His Messenger (III, 132), and 
to embrace Muhammad as a “beautiful pattern” 
(uswat m hasanat' 1 ", XXXIII, 21) of conduct. It may be 
held that the Kur’an contains the basic doctrine of 
the umma within the divine plan of guidance for 
mankind, whereas the Sunna of Muhammad—by 
which is not meant simply hadxth^ that mention the 
word umma —provides inspiration and instruction on 
how Muslims individually and collectively can realise , 
the umma. 

3. Umma in later Islamic discourse. The j 
umma' s establishment as a community with political j 
authority and autonomy, as well as religious and social j 
characteristics, was in Medina. The important docu¬ 
ment, contemporary with the Kur*an, widely known 
as the “Constitution of Medina”, described the Medi- 
nan community as a whole as an umma , with the Jews 
there constituting an umma alongside the main body. ' 
Mutual defence and security were crucial elements in I 
the arrangement. I 

Although other concepts relate to an understand- i 
ing of umma —such as dar al-Islam vs. dar al-Harb, 
khildfa and dj_ama c a —throughout Islamic history the 
umma has usually been thought to possess final author¬ 
ity (under God) with respect to overseeing the lead¬ 
ership of the Muslims. The consensus has favoured a 
unified umma as an ideal that transcends a particular 
period’s limitations and divisions. Colonialism’s chal¬ 
lenge instigated a great renewal of umma awareness 
among Muslims, and modem Muslim thinkers since 
the 19th century have sustained a variety of discourses 
on the political as well as other meanings of the con¬ 
cept of umma for today, including particularly whether 
and to what extent it contains democratic principles. 

Bibliography (of works not mentioned in the 
article): See for the legal, political, and social under¬ 
standings of umma the excellent brief survey, with 
discriminating bibl., of A.S. Dallal, Ummah, in Ency. 


of the modem Islamic world , Oxford and New York 
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Numen, xiv (1977), 26-59; L. Gardet, La cite musul- 
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Tsulta: dirasat fi Tfikr al-siyasT al-arabl al-isldmt, Beirut 
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UMMI (a.) “illiterate” or “belonging to a 

people without a revealed book”. This relative 
adjective appears five times in the Kur’an. It is used 
only once, in the singular, in regard to the Prophet; 
since the phrase al-nabi al-umml has attracted varying 
interpretations, it will be treated later. 

1. The ummiyyun (pi. of umml) denote in some con¬ 
texts the Jews who only know the Torah 
imperfectly (II, 78), and in others the Arab poly¬ 
theists of the pre-Islamic period (III, 20; LXII, 
2). These last, however, unlike the Jew's and Chris¬ 
tians, do not have a revealed scripture; see e.g. al- 
Tabari, Tafslr, Beirut n.d., iii, 214-15, xxviii, 94; 
al-Zamakhsharl, Ka$h$haf, Beirut 1995, i, 158, 341; 
Ibn Kathlr, Mukhtasar tafslr Ibn Kathlr, Beirut 1981, i, 
81, 273. This latter application is corroborated by III, 
75, where the term ummiyyun is probably placed in 
the mouths of the Jews of Medina to describe non- 
Jews, sc. the “Gentiles” or pagans (Noldeke, G. des Q., 
i, 14; R. Paret, EL art. Umml; S.H. Boubakeur, Le 
Coran, Paris 1979, ii, 1825). 

At the same time, the commentators stress that the 
Arabs are described as ummiyyun in the Kur’an because 
few of them knew how to write; cf. the hadxth, given 
by al-Bukharl and Muslim, “We are an illiterate com¬ 
munity ( umma ummiyya), for we do not know how to 
write or count.” The term umml is, in fact, generally 
set forth as coming from umm, meaning basically 
“mother” in the Semitic languages (see e.g. W. Baum¬ 
gartner, Hebraisches und aramaisches Lexikon zum Alien 
Testament, Leiden 1967, i, 59). An illiterate person is 
thus one who remains in the same state as when his 
mother bore him (L C A, Beirut 1988, i, 220; al-Kurtubl, 
al-LpamL li-ahkdm al-Kur’an, Cairo 1967, ii, 5, vii, 298-9), 
and such was the state of the Arabs from the midst 
of whom Muhammad was raised up. In this respect, 
Boubakeur remarks that one should distinguish between 
umml “one ignorant on the intellectual plane” and 
djahil “one ignorant on the moral plane”, cf. his Coran, 
i, 519. 

2. As applied to the Prophet (Kur’an, VII, 
157-8), umml involves two important cruces. For most 
Muslim authors, it involves Muhammad’s illiteracy, 
confirmed by XXIX, 48, “Before [the Kur’an] you 
could not read any book nor trace the line with your 
right hand.” The greatest miracle (mu^iza) of the 
Prophet thus resides in the fact that the Book was 
revealed to him (al-Khattabl, Bayan i c djaz al-Kur’an, 
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tr. G. Audebert, Al-Hattdbi et Vinimitabilite du Coran , 
IFEAD, Damascus 1982, 140; L C A, be. cit.). Moreover, 
this illiteracy proves that Muhammad could not have 
had any direct knowledge of the Judaeo-Christian 
scriptures, hence could not have plagiarised them 
(R. Blachere, Le Coran, traduction selon un essai de re- 
classement des sourates, Paris 1947, 8). For Ibn Khaldun, 
Muhammad’s ummiyya is not a deficiency in him, as 
it would be with the rest of mankind, but is a sign 
of his perfection ( kamal ) (cf. Mukaddima , Beirut n.d., 
465). For his part, al-Alusi remarks that the epithet 
ummi has no pejorative tinge at all when applied to 
the Prophet (Ruh al-ma c anl fi ta/sfr al-Kur'an al- c a£im 
wa ’ l-sab c al-mathanl, Beirut 1398/1979, v, 79). 

Muhammad’s illiteracy is not regarded with cer¬ 
tainty by orientalists (Noldeke, op. cit., i, 15; Blachere, 
op. cit., 8-11) nor even by Muslim authors (al-AlusF, 
loc. cit.). The Persian historian and vizier Rashid al- 
Din Fadl Allah (d. 718/1318) thought it hardly likely 
that “the best of created beings” should not have 
known the art of writing (see al-Ma<j}mu‘a al-rashldiyya 
al-sultaniyya, ms. B.N. Paris, Ar. 2324, fol. 227a). The 
Sufis regard this question as a futile debate: that 
Muhammad, as a Meccan merchant, should more or 
less have known how to read and write, does not 
bring into question his spiritual virginity, by virtue of 
which he was the receptacle for the Revelation (Ibn 
al- c Arabi, al-Futuhat al-makkiyya, Cairo 1329/1911, ii, 
644, tr. in W. Chittick, The Sufi path of knowbdge, 
Albany 1989, 235-8; A. Ibn al-Mubarak, al-Ibriz min 
al-kalam sldl al-gpawth Abd al J Azlz al-Dabbagh, Damascus 
1984, i, 188). This virginity, which recalls that of 
Mary (A. Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Isbm, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.* 1975, 26-7), has caused the Prophet to be 
compared to “a white sheet of paper before the divine 
Pen” (F. Schuon, Comprendre ITslam, Paris 1976, 118). 

Certain orientalists have seen in al-nabi al-umml 
“the prophet of the Gentiles”, i.e. one sent to a peo¬ 
ple without any revealed book (A. Badawi recounts 
and refutes this position in his Defense du Coran contre 
ses critiques, Paris 1989, 14-18). This hypothesis, con¬ 
formable to what has been said above about the plural 
ummiyyun , does not contradict the acceptance of “the 
illiterate prophet”, and Muslim authors themselves 
attribute a number of senses to the phrase nabi umml 
(one may cite, e.g., the meaning of “Meccan”, umml 
coming in this case from Umm al-Kura, cf. al-Kurtubi, 
op. cit., vii, 299; al-Alusi, xiv, 93). The sense of “illit¬ 
erate” was to bring it nevertheless into the heart of 
the Muslim community fairly quickly. One should fur¬ 
ther cite the fact that, for Badawi, 19-21, umml is a 
relative adjective from umam, pi. of umma, “nations, 
peoples”, an interpretation which can be justified gram¬ 
matically, cf. Wright, Arabic grammar, ii, 162-3. Ac¬ 
cording to this view, which clearly corresponds to 
that of the Kur’an, the Prophet’s message was thus 
intended for the whole of mankind and not just for 
the Arabs. 

The spiritual interpretation of the nabi ummi, as for¬ 
mulated by the Muslim mystics, was to determine for 
them the type of the shaykh ummi: whether he was 
really illiterate or not, this last receives the “knowl¬ 
edge emanating directly from God” (al J ilm al-bduni). 
Divine inspiration ( ilharn ) thus replaces—admittedly to 
only a slight degree—the prophetic wahy (on the shaykh 
umml, see E. Geoffroy, Le soufxsme en Eg)>pte et en Syrie 
sous les demiers Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans , IFEAD, 
Damascus 1995, 299-307. 

Bibliography : Given in the article, but see also 

Su'ad Hakim, aTMu c dj.am al-sufi, Beirut 1401/1981, 

s.v. ummiyya. (E. Geoffroy) 


TJMRA (a.), the “lesser pilgrimage”, al-hadjdj al- 
saghlr, one of the acts of devotion ( Hbada [q.vf) 
forming part of the Muslim ritual. 

1. Etymology 

Muslim scholars claiming authority in linguistic mat¬ 
ters put forward two possible original senses of the 
word c umra. The first is that the term is said to have 
had, like the word hadjdj. [<?.y.] “pilgrimage”, the sense 
of “making one’s way towards some place or person” 
(al-kasd). The second, more frequently proposed, is 
that the term would mean more precisely “visit” (al- 
ziyara). See al-Azhari, al-fahir fl alfaz al-ShqfiT, Beirut 
1994, and al-Nawawi, Tahrir alfaz al-Tanbih, Damascus 
1988, 133. 

2. The ceremonies of the ( umra 

The c umra, like the hadjdj, can only be performed 
in a state of ritual purity (ihram [q.vf). On assuming 
the ihram, the pilgrim (muHamir) must make up his 
mind whether he is going to perform the c umra by 
itself or in combination with the hadfdj. and express 
his intention in an appropriate niyya [i q.v.] . If he com¬ 
bines the ( umra with the hadjd} (see below) he can 
assume the ihram for both pilgrimages at once; in the 
other case, the ihram must be specially assumed for 
the c umra in the unconsecrated area (hill) outside of 
the haram of Mecca. This holds also for native Meccans 
who, when they are going to perform the hadjdj, can 
assume the ihram within Mecca. Three places are pre¬ 
ferred for the assumption of the ihram for the ( umra: 
Dji'rana, Hudaybiya and especially TanTm. The lat¬ 
ter place was therefore also known as al-'Umra. With 
the utterance Of the labbayka [see talbiya] formula, 
the actual ceremony of the pilgrimage begins. The 
muHamir goes to Mecca in order first of all to cir¬ 
cumambulate the Ka‘ba [see tawaf]. He enters the 
mosque through the north door of the north-east side 
(Bab al-Salam), goes under the portal of the Banu 
Shayba to the Black Stone built into the wall of the 
Ka‘ba and, turning right, begins the sevenfold cir- 
cumambulation of the Ka'ba, saying prayers all the 
while. The first three circumambulations are performed 
at a rapid pace ( ramal ), the last four at an ordinary 
rate. After this is finished, in order to acquire a spe¬ 
cial blessing, he presses himself against the part of 
the Ka'ba wall which lies between the Black Stone 
and the door of the Ka c ba. In conclusion, he prays 
two rak‘as behind the Makam Ibrahim, drinks a draught 
of the holy Zamzam water and touches once again 
in farewell the Black Stone (these last ceremonies are, 
however, not considered absolutely necessary). The 
muttamir now leaves the mosque through the great al- 
Safa door in order to perform the second essential 
part of the c umra, the running between al-Safa and 
al-Marwa [see sa c y]. He goes to the hill al-Safa and 
utters a few prayers there. He then goes to the hill 
al-Marwa, over 400 yards farther north, past the north¬ 
east side of the mosque. A short low-lying stretch at 
the east corner of the mosque is covered at a more 
rapid pace (harwab or khabab). Reaching al-Marwa, 
the mvitamir again utters a prayer. He then returns the 
same way in the reverse direction and so on until he 
has covered the distance seven times and ends at al- 
Marwa. He has thus completed the ceremony of the 
c umra, and has only to have his hair cut or be shaved 
by one of the barbers waiting there. If he is making 
the ( umra in combination with the hadjdj, he only has 
his hair trimmed and has the proper cutting done on 
10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja at the end of the hadjdj. 

3. The history of the c umra and its rela¬ 
tion to the hadjdj 

The ceremonies which make up the Muslim c umra 
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are undoubtedly for the most part taken over from 
the pre-Islamic period. They completely lack any close 
connection with the religion preached by Muhammad, 
except for the Islamic prayers used in them. The 
Prophet did not alter these practices but only assim¬ 
ilated them to his teaching. This he could all the 
more readily do as their original significance seems 
to have been only obscurely understood by his con¬ 
temporaries. That he allowed them to persist at all 
is probably less to be attributed to his personal rev¬ 
erence for them than to his political instinct which 
made him respect the traditions of his conservative 
fellow-countrymen. 

The Muslim ‘urnra as a group of ceremonies forming 
a single whole also goes back to a pre-Islamic insti¬ 
tution. This is shown by the very fact that Muhammad 
refers to it by a name which in his time seems already 
to have been a special term and enables us to assume 
that the thing itself was well known. This, however, 
does not mean that the separate parts of the pre- 
Islamic ‘umra exactly corresponded to those of the 
Muslim c umra. The two institutions, so far as we can 
see, did not exactly coincide. It is, however, very dif¬ 
ficult to make out in what the difference lay, as we 
do not even know the earliest form of the Muslim 
‘umra, much less of that of the Djahilivva. We have 
therefore to make up for the lack of authentic sources 
by deductions from material which is not absolutely 
above reproach. 

The pre-Islamic ‘umra probably consisted of ritual 
acts performed in a state of ihram within Mecca and 
including the tawaf of the Ka‘ba. On the other hand, 
the course between al-Safa and al-Marwa (say) does 
not seem to have been included. This follows from 
the text of sura II, 153/158, which clearly distin¬ 
guishes between hadjdj and < umra on the one hand 
and the course between al-Safa and al-Marwa on the 
other and describes the performance of the latter in 
connection with the hadjdj or c umra as irreproachable, 
indeed even meritorious, but still as a work of super¬ 
erogation. Muhammad himself performed it in 10/632 
following the tawaf and thus by his example gave a 
further stimulus to the incorporation of the sa c y into 
the Muslim ‘umra. If the Muslim c umra in this respect 
shows an accretion compared with that of the pre- 
Islamic period, it seems also to have lost something. 
For the ‘umra in the Djahiliyya can hardly have con¬ 
sisted of the tawaf alone. Probably an additional essen¬ 
tial element in it was the sacrifice of animals bought 
for the special purpose, a custom which was later 
mainly confined to the hadjcj. Muhammad himself 
brought sacrificial animals to the unfortunate c umra of 
al-Hudaybiya and a year later to the so-called c Umrat 
al-Kada 3 . 

As to the relation of the c umra to the hadjdj, the 
very' similarity of these two institutions has contributed 
to confuse them and to blend their distinguishing fea¬ 
tures. Their reciprocal fusion had already begun in 
the last years of the Prophet. Muhammad began the 
only hadjdj in w'hich he took part as head of the 
Muslim community shortly before his death, by per¬ 
forming the tawaf and sa‘y after his arrival in Mecca, 
ceremonies which did not originally form the begin¬ 
ning of the hadjdj but were elements of the Muslim 
‘urnra. He thereupon put off the ihram and said that 
the ceremonies so far performed formed an ‘urnra. 
When, moreover, ‘Umar and others of those with him 
did not approve of putting off the ihram and did not 
follow him, this clearly shows how closely the cere¬ 
monies of the ‘urnra were associated with those of the 
had,idj for them and that, in their view, these holy 
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acts should be performed in one and the same ihram. 
If w'e reflect that the revelation announced on this 
occasion (II, 192/196) laid down a penance for using 
the hadjdj for the ‘umra in this way and that Muham¬ 
mad to some extent acknowledged himself guilty, then 
it is natural to suppose that Muhammad had only 
put off the ihram in order to be able to associate with 
his wives who w'ere there and not with the object of 
keeping ‘umra and hadjdj absolutely distinct (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche feest, 83-102). In any case, 
Muhammad in the year 10/632 made the ‘umra pre¬ 
cede the performance of the hadjdj and thus put his 
approval on the combination of hadjdj and ‘umra. This 
combination had a deeper cause: Muhammad on the 
one hand proclaimed Mecca with the Ka c ba as the 
centre of the worship of Islam, and on the other, 
took over the hadjdj, which originally had very little, 
if anything at all, to do with Mecca, into Islam. He 
had indeed every reason to bring the Muslim hadjdj 
into connection with the sanctuary of Mecca. The 
more he succeeded, however, the more the ‘umra lost 
its raison d'etre as a special pilgrimage to Mecca. It 
was therefore quite a natural development when the 
Muslim ‘umra became more associated with the Muslim 
hadjdj and original elements of the ‘umra w'ere absorbed 
by the corresponding elements of the hadjdj, as was 
presumably the case with the sacrifices (see above). 
The ‘umra and the hadjdj did not, however, absolutely 
combine into one. This was prevented by, amongst 
other things, the fact that Muhammad in the pilgrim¬ 
age above mentioned drew a line of separation between 
the two by discarding the ihram. 

In the consensus (idjma‘) of Muslim opinion, two 
ways of combining the ‘umra with the hadjdj came to 
be recognised in course of time: tamattu' : and kiran. 
The former term was applied, following II, 192/196 
(man tamatta‘a bi ’l-umrat ' ild \l-hadjd ) - '), to the way which 
Muhammad had actually followed, namely, combin¬ 
ing ‘umra and hadjdj with a break in the ihram. c Umar 
threatened during his caliphate to punish its observ¬ 
ance with the punishment of stoning and even under 
the early Umayyads it does not seem to have been 
usual. Kiran is the name given to the combination of 
‘umra and hadjdj without breaking the ihram. In this, 
the ihram is assumed for the ‘umra and the hadjdj at 
the same time. As in the Muslim hadjdj the cere¬ 
monies which constitute an ‘umra are also performed 
according to the prevailing view an ‘umra is completely 
carried out when they have been performed, so that— 
if the niyya of kiran has been taken—the hadj(jj * s com¬ 
pleted. Some authorities, however, demand that the 
ceremonies of the ‘umra should be specially carried 
through. The ihram must not be broken in any cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The ‘umra, in spite of its partial absorption into the 
hadjdj, has however retained its independence, although 
only to a limited degree. When the hadj.dj is per¬ 
formed as ifrad , i.e. by itself (in contrast to tamattu‘ 
and kiran), the ‘umra also must be performed sepa¬ 
rately. Pilgrims who come from outside to Mecca 
seem as a rule in this case to perform the ‘umra after 
the completion of the hadjdj ceremonies so that they 
naturally have to assume the ihram again. In the course 
of time, this independent ‘umra ceremony seems to 
have become gradually confined to such Muslims as 
were permanently or for a considerable time resident 
in Mecca or came there at a time other than that 
of the hadjdj. But it w ? as just this local limitation of 
the independent ‘umra, that favoured the survival of 
traditions from the pre-Islamic period. If we there¬ 
fore learn that the ‘umra for centuries was celebrated 
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as an independent ceremony, preferably in the month 
of Radjab, we can probably see in this a survival of 
pre-Islamic tradition: the c umra in the time of Dj ahilivva 
was presumably a ceremony observed annually in 
Radjab and therefore had nothing to do with the 
ha$$, the pilgrimage in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja (cf. also the 
tradition according to which ‘Ukkasha had his hair 
cut in Radjab of the year 2 to make himself look 
like a pilgrim). As Muhammad could only prepare 
the way for the combination of the e umra with the 
hadjdi but not complete it, the old tradition of per¬ 
forming it in Radjab survived for centuries later. It 
is only in comparatively modem times that Radjab 
seems to have lost its significance for the performance 
of the e umra. The custom of the Meccans of jour¬ 
neying to the holy places of Medina in Radjab per¬ 
haps broke it down. When ‘umras are now performed 
in dissociation from the had^d^ (i.e. in ifrad), the nights 
of the months of the fast (Ramadan) are specially 
favoured for this purpose, and especially the last ten 
which are connected with the laylat al-kadr [see 
Ramadan] . 

4. The significance of the pre-Islamic and 
the Islamic c umra 

If the pre-Islamic ( umra was annually performed in 
Radjab, and also if the calculation is correct which 
places Radjab originally in the spring, its similarity 
with the Jewish Passover strikes one at once. The 
animals which are sacrificed at it were perhaps, as in 
the Jewish ceremony, originally first-borns (cf. Well- 
hausen, Reste, 98-9; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the religion of the Semites 3 , 227-8, 464). In Muhammad’s 
time, however, the original significance of the K umra 
seems to have been practically forgotten and it no 
longer fell in the spring. 

The Islamic c umra is an expression of piety, mainly 
of a personal nature, especially if it is undertaken sep¬ 
arately and not with the had^dy., the ceremony observed 
annually by the Muslim community together. Probably 
this individual character is the result of the fact that 
it lost its independence in time, and so far as it was 
not associated with the had }constituted a work of 
supererogation. Before Islam the c umra had probably 
a more collective character. 

5. The legal status of the c umra 

The Kurianic injunction wa-atimmu Thad}dj. wa 
T ( umra li ’llah “complete the pilgrimage and the ( umra 
for God” (II, 192/196), is, in regard to the ‘urnra's 
legal status, fairly ambiguous (the status of the hacfadj. 
being completely firmly established through other 
sources). In effect, the imperative verb used in this 
verse is that meaning “to bring an enterprise to its 
conclusion” ( atamma ), so that, on a completely rigor¬ 
ous basis, one should not take the order as “to accom¬ 
plish the ‘umra” but only, independent of its obligatory 
character or not, that of “to carry it through”, leav¬ 
ing nothing out from the moment when the believer 
has embarked on its accomplishment. In sum, the 
obligation would concern the modalities of the c umra 
but not the act itself (the hermeneutic principle applied 
here being that a prescription regarding the modalities 
of the accomplishment of an act has no implications 
about the status of the act itself). Moreover, relying 
on a saying of the Prophet transmitted by Djabir, Abu 
Hanlfa, Malik and al-Shaffl in his “ancient doctrine” 
would thus consider that the c umra was a supereroga¬ 
tory pious act ( tatawwu') but not an obligation. Another 
reading of II, 192/196 (which could yield “carry 
through the pilgrimage to its end, and the e umra is for 
God”) would end up with the same conclusion. Other 
jurists, including Ibn Hanbal, al-Thawri and al-Shaffl 


in his “new doctrine”, held, on the contrary, that the 
verb “to complete” could in this context have the ex¬ 
tended meaning of becoming a synonym of “to accom¬ 
plish”, and, equally arguing from other sayings of the 
Prophet, they ended up by stressing the strict oblig¬ 
ation of the “lesser pilgrimage”. See al-Djassas, Ahkam 
al-KuPan, ed. Dar al-Fikr, n.p. n.d., i, 263-71; al- 
ShlrazI, al-Mudhabhab , ed. Dar al-Fikr, n.p. n.d., i, 
194-5. 

Bibliography: Th.W. Juynboll, Handbuch des 
islamischen Gesetzes, Leiden-Leipzig 1910, 138 ff; 
[Wizarat al-Awkaf, Kism al-Masadjid], al-Fikh c ala 
H-madhdhib al-arba c a, kism al-Hbadat , Cairo 1928, 
664-9, 676-86, 692-8; Bukhari - , ed. Krehl, i, 443-9; 
Muslim-Nawawl, iii, 216-18; Nasir-i Khusraw. Safar- 
ndma, ed. Schefer, 66-7, Eng. tr. W.M. Thackston, 
Albany 1986, 68-9; Ibn Djubayr, Rihla, ed. Wright- 
de Goeje, 80-1, 128-37; Ibrahim RiFat Basha, Mir*at 
al-Haramayn, Cairo 1925, i, 99, 101, 337; Burton, 
Personal narrative of a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina , 
iii, Leipzig 1874, 122-8; E. Rutter, The Holy Cities 
of Arabia, London-New York 1928, i, 96-114; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, The Hague 1889, 55, 70, 
75-6, 83-4; idem, Het Mekkaansche feest, Leiden 1880 
(*= Verspreide geschriften, i, 1 ff); Wellhausen, Reste ara- 
bischen Heidentums 2 , 78-9, 84, 98; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le pelerinage a la Mekke , Paris 1923, 
esp. 192 ff., 304 ff.; H. Lammens, Le culte des betyles 
et les processions religieuses chez les Arabes preislamites , in 
BIFAO, (1910), 39-101, esp. 64, 78; idem, Les sanc- 
tuaires preislamites dans VArabie occidentale, in MFOB, 
xi/2 (1926), esp. 119, 129-33; C. Clemen, Der 
urspriingliche Sinn des hagg , in I si, x (1920), 165-7. 

(R. Paret-[E. Chaumont]) 
'UMUM WA-KHUSUS (a.), literally “generality 
and specificity”, a term of Islamic legal inter¬ 
pretation. 

In the literature of usul al-fikh [^.y.]—the Muslim 
discipline which lays out the principles governing 
the interpretation of texts—great attention is lavished 
upon the subject of the generality ( c umum ) and speci¬ 
ficity ( khusus ) of terms. These categories emerge inces¬ 
santly throughout the religious disciplines of Islam, 
since interpretation of the Kur’an, the Sunna and 
other texts is an on-going task in those disciplines. 
However, they have special importance in legal sci¬ 
ence (fikh), since they bear upon the scope of appli¬ 
cability of rules of law [ahkam). 

The majority of the classical scholars subscribed to 
the notion that the Arabic language contains general 
expressions, that is to say, expressions which by virtue 
of their form signified a class of individuals compre¬ 
hensively and all-inclusively. The various forms which 
such expressions could assume were called siyagh al- 
e umum “forms of generality”. The literature of usul al- 
fikh provides exhaustive lists of these forms. Examples 
include the indefinite plural (e.g. muslimun “Muslims”; 
darahim “dirhams”), the definite plural (e.g. al-muslimun, 
“the Muslims”; al-darahim, “the dirhams”), the definite 
singular (e.g. al-muslim, “the Muslim”; al-dirham , “the 
dirham”), and the definite plural with “all” (e.g. kull 
al-muslimun “all the Muslims”; kull al-darahim, “all the 
dirhams”). In contrast to these forms stand expres¬ 
sions that clearly are specific, such as proper names, 
personal pronouns, and demonstrative pronouns. 

According to the majority view, whenever an inter¬ 
preter came across a general expression in a text, he 
had grounds for an initial presumption to the effect 
that the author of the text intended an all-inclusive 
reference. For example, upon encountering the expres¬ 
sion “the thief’ in “As for the thief, male and female, 
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cut off their hands” (Kurban, V, 38), he would begin 
his interpretative deliberations by positing a presump¬ 
tive general reference to all thieves. If he subsequently 
discovered a contextual clue indicating that specificity 
rather than ail-inclusiveness was intended, he would 
then have grounds for setting aside this initial presump¬ 
tion. Otherwise, the initial presumption would stand. 

Many pages in the usul al-fikh literature are devoted 
to the subject of “particularisation of the general ex¬ 
pression” (takhsis al- c amm). An interpreter was always 
obliged to look for a “particulariser” ( mukhassis, dalll 
al-takhsls) in the context before making a final conclu¬ 
sion concerning the scope of reference of a general j 
expression. When a particulariser was found, the gen- I 
eral expression was said to have been diverted from 
its normal all-inclusive reference to a specific reference. ! 
Particularisers were divided into two types: the \ 
“attached” and the “detached” particulariser. The for- j 
mer was part of the immediate context and is best ! 
illustrated by the exceptive phrase ( istithnaj, as in the j 
phrase “all Muslims except those over the age of ; 
forty”. The latter had to be sought after in remoter 
contexts. It could be found anywhere within the body I 
of authoritative texts. An example is the Prophet’s ; 
saying “Amputation is to occur only where an amount 
worth a quarter of a dinar or more has been stolen”, 
which is used to overturn the presumption of an all- ! 
inclusive reference for “thief” in Kur’an, V, 38, and j 
establish that the expression has a specific reference j 
to thieves who have stolen the amount indicated by j 
the Prophet. 

A minority school of thought denied the existence 1 
of any truly all-inclusive expressions in the Arabic lan- ! 
guage and insisted that the expressions classified by j 
mainstream scholars as general were in fact inher- 1 
ently specific. Although this point of view had few i 
adherents, its mere existence was sufficient to create j 
a dialectical climate within which the commonly j 
accepted way of thinking would have to be argued j 
with great thoroughness. 

Bibliography. 1. Sources. Sayf al-Dm al-Amidl, \ 
al-Ihkdm ft usul al-ahkdm, Cairo 1914, ii, 286-495; ; 
Nasir ai-Dfn al-Baydawi, MiSadj al-Minhadj (= a 1 
commentary on his own Minhadj al-wusul ila ( ilm ! 
al-usul ), ed. S.M. IsmaTl, Cairo 1993, i, 345-99; i 
Muhibb Allah al-Bihan, Musallam al-thubut, with | 
commentary by Muhammad al-Ansari (this text and i 
commentary occupies the bottom portion of the ! 
pages; the top portion is occupied by al-Ghazalfs ! 
al-Mustasfa , see next title), Bulak 1913, repr. Ba gh dad j 
n.d., i, 255-360; Ghazalf, al-Mustasfa (see preced- j 
ing title for bibliographical information), ii, 32-185; ! 
Ibn al-Hadjib, Mukhtasar al-Muntaha al-usuli, with | 
commentary of c Adud al-Din al-Idjl and the glosses | 
of Sa c d al-Dm al-Taftazani and c AlT al-Djurdja.nl. ; 
ed. S.M. IsmaTl, Cairo 1973, ii, 101-54; Fakhr al- \ 
Din al-RazI, al-Mahsul fi Sim usul al-fikh , ed. F. al- ! 
£ Alwani, Beirut 1992, ii, 307-401; Muhammad b. j 
4 All al-ShawkanT, Irshad al-juhul ila Sim al-usul , Cairo 
1937, 112-64. 

2. Studies. Mohammad H. Kamali, Principles of 
Islamic jurisprudence, Cambridge 1991, 104-13; B.G. 
Weiss, The search for God’s law. Islamic jurisprudence in 
the writings of Sayf al-Din al-Amidi , Salt Lake City 
1992, 389-446. (B.G. Weiss) 

UMUR PA SH A, Baha* al-Dm c Umar (709-49/ 
1309-48), early Turkish corsair and warrior 
and son of Mehemmed, founder of the Aydin-oghullari j 
[see AYDIN-OGHLU]. 

The main source on him is the Turkish epic poem, j 
unique of its type, the Diistur-ndme , completed by its ! 


author, Enwen, in 869/1464. Also, the Byzantine his¬ 
torians Gregoras and Cantacuzenus, his contempo¬ 
raries, offer rich items of information on Umur, 
especially from 741/1341 onwards, when he was a 
participant in the Byzantine civil war. He received 
from his father the region of Smyrna, where he built 
a fleet and began the corsair warfare against the 
Christians which the Turkish maritime beyliks were 
waging. His activities disturbed the Westerners, espe¬ 
cially the Venetians, and an alliance against the Turks, 
the Sacra Liga , was formed and a Latin fleet assem¬ 
bled in the Aegean Sea; after some successes against 
the Turks, it secured a great victory' near Adramyttion 
(autumn 735). Umur soon began corsair activity again, 
and in 740/1340 was lord of the islands and the 
Aegean littoral, which paid him important annual 
tribute. His intervention in the Byzantine civil war 
(1341-7) as ally of Cantacuzenus was decisive for the 
latter’s victory', and this increased his reputation as a 
warrior in all the West as well as in the Balkans. 
Meanwhile, the Turks’ destructive raids once more 
led the Christian states to organise a Crusade whose 
main objective was Smyrna, and in October 1344 the 
Crusaders occupied the port and the lower citadel. 
In an attack launched against the Crusaders, Umur 
was killed by an arrow (April 1348). 

Enwerf presented LImur as the ideal warrior for 
Islam. The Byzantine historians often call him “the 
barbarian”, but Gregoras (ed. Bonn, ii, 649) remarks 
that “his conduct was not that of a barbarian” and 
that he was “civilised and close to Greek culture”. 
An anonymous chronicle of Naples contains a descrip¬ 
tion of LImur probably based on the impressions of 
Western ambassadors who visited him in 1346: seated 
on the ground, he ate a dish which resembled rice 
and milk; he was well-dressed, with an embroidered, 
purple silk robe; he used a golden spoon and all his 
tableware was valuable and adorned; he w'as stout 
and somewhat fat. He declared that he was not afraid 
of the Christians because he always had two power¬ 
ful friends, Guelfo e Gibellino. We thus have some idea 
of the luxury of the court of the Aydin-oghullan (al¬ 
ready noted by Ibn Battuta in 733/1333), and can 
discern that they were well-informed about the polit¬ 
ical differentiations amongst the Christians. 

Bibliography : Muratori, Hisloriae romanae frag- 
menta, in Antiquitates italicae medii aevi , iii, 371, 1740; 
Irene Melikoff-Sayar, Le Destan d’Umur Pacha (Diistur- 
name-i Enveri ), Bibl. byz., Documents 2, Paris 1954; 
P. Lemerle, L'emir at d Ay din, Byzance et I’Occident. 
Recherches sur ‘Tm geste d’Umur Pacha ”, Bibl. byz., 
Etudes 2, Paris 1957; Ibn Battuta, tr. Gibb, Cam¬ 
bridge 1962, ii; H. Akin, Ay din ogullan tarihi hakkinda 
bir ara§tirma , AUDTCF Yayinlan 60, Tarih Enstitusti 
6, -Ankara 1968; E.A. Zachariadou, Trade and 
Crusade. Venetian Crete and the emirates of Menteshe and 
Aydin ( 1300-1416 ), Venice 1983. 

(Elizabeth A. Zachariadou) 
UNAYF b. Daldja b. Kunafa al-KalbT (full geneal¬ 
ogy in al-Tabari, ii, 204, 428, and see Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, i, Table 286, ii, 572), tribal chief of the 
Kalb in Syria [see kalb b. wabara], fl. in the 
early part of the 7th century. His son Bahdal was 
the father of Maysun \q.v.\, wife of the Umayyad 
caliph Mu'awiya I and mother of Yazfd I, and a 
strenuous supporter of the Sufyanid cause. 

Bibliography: See also H. Lammens, Etudes sur 
le regne du calife Mo e awia I er , in MFOB, iii (1908), 
150. (Ed.) 

UNAYZA, an important town of the emi¬ 
rate of al-Kasim in Nadjd, Saudi Arabia. The 
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town is situated about 350 km north-west of the cap¬ 
ital, al-Riyad (Riyadh) and 40 km south of the major 
town Burayda (Farsi, National guide and atlas of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia , Jeddah 1989, map 51-2; 
Hussein Hamza Bindagji, Atlas of Saudi Arabia. Oxford 
1980, 39). 

Undoubtedly an ancient site, the name occurs in 
pre- and early Islamic poetry: Hamasa , ed. Freytag, 
211, 501; Imru J al-Kays, ed. Ahlwardt, The Divans , 
no. 34.3; Naka’id Djarir wa TFarazdak , ed. A.A. Bevan, 
Leiden 1905-12, 3 vols., i, 334, ii, 964; Aws b. Haritha 
in Hamdani, 172. The dual form < Unayzat ayn occurs 
in the Mu e allaka of ‘Antara, 1.9, a form which both 
Bakri, Mu e (fiam t 670, and Yakut, iii, 739, accept as 
being the same place name as ‘Unayza. The latter 
tells us also that the town belongs to the B. ‘Amir 
b. Kurayz, and the mediaeval geographers in general 
mention ‘Unayza as a watering-place “between al- 
Basra and Mecca”. Al-Hamdani says (178) that it be¬ 
longed to Kalb. 

‘Unayza is mentioned briefly by Niebuhr (. Beschreibung 
von Arabien, Copenhagen 1772, 344), who describes it 
as situated ten days’ journey from al-Basra. It is really 
only in the early 19th century, however, that accu¬ 
rate accounts of the area begin to appear and this 
as a direct result of the Turco-Egyptian operations 
there against the Wahhabis. In 1816, Ibrahim Pasha, 
the eldest son of Muhammad ‘All, advanced against 
the Wahhabis under c Abd Allah, son of Su c ud, and 
‘Unayza and soon the rest of al-Kasim fell to the 
Turco-Egyptian forces. It was to be 1849 before Turco- 
Egyptian influence disappeared and the area once 
more was incorporated into the Wahhabi state. 

Doughty, who was able to spend some months in 
‘Unayza between April-July 1878, wrote at some length 
on the town at that time (Arabia Deserta , London 1936 
ed., 357 ff., a chapter entitled “Aneyza” and one 
“Life in Aneyza”). He describes the town itself and 
its walls, the streets, the houses, the wells and water 
supply and the date groves around the town. He also 
paints a vivid picture of the life of the inhabitants, 
their qualities, manners and customs, their food and 
clothing, their religious and secular life. He empha¬ 
sises the tribal nature of life in the town. Commerce 
was particularly well developed, and foreign as well 
as local merchants operated there; the town lay 
on the caravan route between al-Basra and Mecca. 
Doughty also mentions the artisans working in the 
town: agricultural labourers, masons, gold- and silver¬ 
smiths and workers in fine crafts. From his account, 
it is clear that the town occupied an important posi¬ 
tion in the commercial and cultural life of Central 
Arabia. There is little information on c Unayza after 
Doughty other than a few brief notes of travellers. 

‘Unayza is now the second town of al-Kasim after 
Burayda and the area is an important agricultural 
centre. Apart from the production of dates, poultry, 
cereals and wheat are the main products. 

Bibliography: References are given above and 
the full list of sources mentioned in the EV arti¬ 
cle should be noted. 

(J. Tkatsch-[G.R. Smith]) 
UNITED ARAB EMIRATES [see AL-IMARAT AL- 
‘arabiyya al-muttahida, in Suppl.]. 

al-UNKALI, UNKURIYYA [see mabjar]. 
‘UNNAB (a.) is the jujube, the fruit of the vari¬ 
eties of zizyphus cultivated in many countries with a 
rather warm climate, in particular fjzyphus vulgaris 
Lam. and fjzyphus jujuba Mill. (^ izyphus saliva Gaertn.), 
Rhamnaceae. Its name is connected with e inab because 
of its grape-like inflorescence and its sour-sweet taste. 


The synonym zqfzuf and its diminutive zufayzf is prob¬ 
ably to be derived from Greek £i£(pov. It is already 
found in Pliny, Nat. hist, xv, 14, as zizypha , and lives 
on in Spanish azofaifa (Dozy-Engelmann, Glossaire des 
mots espagnols et portugais derives de I’arabe, Leiden 1869, 
228). 

The most comprehensive compilation of the vari¬ 
eties of the jujube shrub is to be found in Ibn ‘Abdun, 
c (Jmdat al-tablb , ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gen. 3505 D, fol. 
117b, 11. 16-26 (condensed in the following): a big 
bush with many varieties, wild and cultivated, white 
and red. There are five varieties of the red jujube: 
the first has fruits of the size of the hazelnut, is fleshy, 
has small seeds and grows in the region of Granada 
and Algeciras; the second is known as the “mountain 
jujube”, has fruits the size of the bean ( al-bakilla ), is 
round, has a thin skin and many seeds which have 
an astringent effect; the third is known as “the thorny 
one” ( al-shawkl ), has fruits the size of peas, with large 
seeds and little flesh, is found frequently in Toledo, 
is effective against chronic diarrhoea originating from 
a weak stomach, and staunches the loss of blood (nazf 
al-dam); the fourth is called al-burdfin (Romance, see 
A. Dietrich, Dioscurides tnumphans , Gottingen 1988, i, 
92), has small fruits with a violent astringency, spreads 
on the ground and grows to the height of sitting 
(ka'da); the fifth is al-sidr , cf. Renaud, Tuhfa , nos. 293, 
302. 

The fruit contains a mucous substance and serves 
of old in medicine as a mucilaginosum against catarrh 
and as tonic. The fleshy, ripe and highly sweet jujubes 
are considered to be the best varieties. They calm 
down the “boiling of the blood” (ghalayan al-dam) and 
are effective against disorders of the bronchial tubes 
in that they eliminate the latter’s hoarseness (khu^huna). 
Further therapeutic properties concern the liver, the 
bladder and the kidneys, and several complaints of 
the abdomen. The leaves, too, are therapeutic: chewed, 
they are effective against offensive ( al-basffa , disgust¬ 
ing) drugs and against vomiting; crushed and sprin¬ 
kled on ulcers, they are immediately effective. 

Bibliography: Razi, Hdwi , Haydarabad, xxi, 198; 
Ibn Sina, Kanun , Bulak, i, 399; Ibn al-Ash‘ath, al- 
Adwiya al-mufrada , ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gen. 291, 98- 
9; Biruni, Saydana, Arab. 274, Eng. 232, Russ, 
no. 731; Ibn Samadjun, Djami' al-adwiya al-mufrada , 
Frankfurt 1992, iii, 144-7; Ibn Hubal, Mukhtarat , 
Haydarabad, ii, 153-4; IdrisI, al-Didmi e li-sifat ashtat 
al-nabat , Frankfurt 1995, ii/2, 364; Maimonides, 
Sharh asmd } al- ( ukkdr, ed. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, 
no. 291; Ibn al-Baytar, D^dmi', Bulak, iii, 140-1 
(tr. Leclerc, no. 1594); Ghassani, Mu'tamad , Beirut 
1975, 340-1; Suwaydi, Simat, ms. Paris arab. 3004 
(= Suppl. 877), fol. 213a, 11. 9-13; Antaki, Tadhkira , 
Cairo 1371/1952, i, 241; Tuhfat al-ahbdb , ed. Renaud 
and Colin, nos. 293, 302; H.A. Hoppe, Drogenkunde , 
8th ed., i, 1155-6. (A. Dietrich) 

‘UNSUR (a., pi. c anasir), a term of Islamic 
philosophy. 

As a general term, it may be translated as “ori¬ 
gin”, “family”, “race”, “constituent”, “ingredient”. Lane 
provides the example of fulan un kanm al J unsur , “Such 
a one is of generous origin or race”. The plural in 
modern Arabic may also be rendered as “nationali¬ 
ties”. Philosophically, the word means “element” and 
is the equivalent of the Latin elementum , the Greek 
oxoixeiov and its Arabic form (via Syriac) ustukuss. It 
is a non-Kurianic word used to specify in Arabic the 
four Empedoclean elements of fire, air, water and 
earth. c Unsur can also be translated as “matter”; thus 
we find that both al- c unsur al-awwal and al-hayula al- 
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ula may be used in Arabic to render the Greek Ttptorri 
\>Xr\ (prime matter), while dgawhar 'unsun was a useful 
Arabic rendition of the Greek oucria i>Xiicf|, a mater¬ 
ial substance. 

The word 'unsur was a commonplace in the philo¬ 
sophical lexicon of the early and later Arab and Islamic 
philosophers. For example, al-Kindfs Rasa’il, collected 
and edited by Abu Rida, include the following titles 
(tr. Atiyeh): “On the exposition that the nature of the 
heavens is contrary to that of the four elements” and 
“On that element of the four elements that has colour 
by nature and causes colour in the others”. Of the 
latter Risala, Atiyeh observes: “Al-KindT maintains that j 
the earth is the only element with colour and that | 
the colours we see in the other elements are there i 
due to their mixture with earth.” Elsewhere, al-Kind! 1 
also uses 'unsur in the sense of “matter”. Some cen- I 
turies later, Shihab al-Drn al-Suhraward! [q.v] held j 
that the Intellect ( al-'akl ) was “the highest element” | 
(al-'unsur al-a'la). By contrast, Ibn Rushd used the word 1 
in a way which has been variously translated as “basic | 
principle” or “ultimate basis of existence”. Thus in | 
his commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, we j 
read: “Also, since a thing can be resolved into its ele- ! 
ments, substance would sometimes be resolved into ) 
relation and relation into substance; this is necessary j 
in the kind of thing which is basic principle ('unsur), ■ 
not in that which is form” (tr. Genequand). Also, else- ' 
where he observed in his Tahafut al-Tahafut that “[The j 
philosophers] believed therefore that all active and i 
passive bodies are composed of two natures, one active : 
and the other passive, and they called the active \ 
nature form, quiddity and substance, and the passive j 
part subject, ultimate basis of existence ('unsur) and j 
matter” (tr. Van den Bergh). 

Bibliography'. 1. Arabic and translated j 
sources. Ibn Rushd, Tahafut al-Tahafut; tr. S. Van ' 
den Bergh, Averroes > Tahafut al-Tahafut ( The Incoherence I 
of the Incoherence ), London 1978; Ch. Genequand, j 
Ibn Rushd’s Metaphysics. A translation with introduction | 
of Ibn Rushd’s commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book ' 
Lam , Leiden 1984; Kindt, Rasa’il al-Kindi alfalsafiyya , j 
ed. M.A.H. Abu Rtda, Cairo 1950-3; A.L. Ivry, j 
Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics. A translation of Ya'qub ibn Ishaq \ 
al-Kindi’s treatise “On First Philosophy” (Fi ’ l-falsafah al- j 
Old) Albany 1974; N. Rescher and H. Khatcha- , 
dourian, Al-Kindi’s Treatise on the distinctiveness of the ! 
celestial sphere , in Islamic Studies (Karachi), iv/I j 
(1965), 45-54; Shihab al-Dtn Yahya al-Suhrawardf, 

K. Hikmat al-ishrak , ed. H. Corbin, Tehran 1954; j 
A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn 
Sind, Paris 1938, nos. 466-7. 

2. Secondary sources. S. Afnan, A philosoph- , 
ical lexicon in Persian and Arabic , Beirut 1969, s.w. 1 
'unsur, 'unsun; G.N. Atiyeh, Al-Kindi, the philosopher of j 
the Arabs , Rawalpindi 1966; Lane, Lexicon , s.r. '-s-r. ; 
See also hayula. _ (I.R. Netton) 

‘UNSUR al-MA‘ALI KAY KATJS [see kay ka’us \ 

B. ISKANDAR]. 

‘UNSURl, Abu ’l-Kasim Hasan b. Ahmad, Persian 
poet at the Ghaznawid court during the early 
5th/11th century. 

The external information about his life is mostly 
anecdotal. It is said that he was born at Balkh, became 
an orphan at an early age and in his youth earned 
a living as a merchant. A story, told in some sources, 
about a robbery' during one of his travels was mis- 
takingly associated with him (cf. Storey-de Blois, v/1, j 
234-5). His career as a poet began under the patron- j 
age of the Amir Abu ’1-Muzaffar Nasr (d. 412/ 
1021-2), the military governor ( sipahsalar ) of his brother j 


Sultan Mahmud [q.v.\ in Khurasan, who introduced 
‘Unsur! to the sultan’s court at Ghazna. Both Hamd 
Allah MustawfT and Dawlatshah state that ‘UnsurT 
served Mahmud as his amir or malik al-shu'ara’ [q.v.], 
a function which included the supervision of all the 
poets attending the court. He was also admitted to 
the sultan’s inner circle as a drinking companion (nadlm 
[</.».]). Two particularly famous anecdotes tell how he 
and other poets tested Firdawsi’s poetic skills (first 
recorded by Hamd Allah Mustawfi) and how, after 
the favourite slave Ayaz [q.v.] had cut his beautiful 
locks, he was able to change Mahmud’s bad mood 
by means of an improvised quatrain (NizamT-yi ‘Arud!, 
55-7). The lavish rewards which he earned with his 
art made him a very rich man. He and the Samanid 
poet Rudaki [q.v.\ are often named together as the 
two most successful Persian court poets ever. A con¬ 
temporary confirmation of his predominant position 
among the Ghaznawid court poets of the time is the 
eulogy which Manucihr! [q.v] wrote for him. On the 
other hand, his status was not entirely unchallenged, 
as appears from an exchange of polemic poems with 
Ghada’in, another contemporary poet (cf. Rida Kul! 
Khan, ii, 921-9). ‘Unsur! remained active at least till 
the 'id al-fitr celebration of 422/1031, when Mas‘ud 
I rewarded him with a thousand gold coins (BayhakT, 
ed. GhanT and Fayyad, 274, ed. Nafis!, i, 329). In 
an elegy on the death of Farrukh! [q.v], which 
occurred in 429/1037-8, the poet Lablbi [q.v] called 
‘Unsun an old man (Raduyam, 32 of the printed 
Persian text). The dating of his death in 431/1039- 
40 by Dawlatshah and Rida Kul! KLan seems there¬ 
fore likely, though the year 441/1049-50 has also 
been mentioned by Tak! al-Din Kashan! and other 
tadhkira writers (cf. A. Sprenger, A catalogue of the. . . 
manuscripts of the libraries of the King of Oudh, i, Calcutta 
1854, 528). 

According to Dawlatshah, ‘Unsun wrote 30,000 dis- 
tichs. If this is a correct estimate, little more than one- 
tenth of his work has survived in various selections, 
none of which are older than the Safawid period. 
Additionally, a number of fragments and single lines 
have been preserved in anthologies and sources which 
quote them in evidence. Notable among the latter 
are the rhetorical textbook Tardfuman al-balagha by 
Raduyam [q.v] and the lexicon Lughat al-Furs by AsadT 
[q.v], both compiled in the late 5th/11th century, 
and the anthology Mu’nis al-ahrar of Djadjarm! [q.v. 
in Suppl.]. The data concerning the textual tradition 
point to a changing pattern in the reception of his 
poetry’. There can be no doubt about the great influ¬ 
ence that ‘Unsun exerted on Persian court poets of 
the Ghaznawid and early Saldjuk period. But already 
Khakanl (d. 595/1199 [q.v]) criticised the one-sidedness 
of ‘Unsurrs panegyrics because of his neglect of the 
loftier themes favoured by later poets ( Diwan , 926-7). 
A further indication of the decline of his reputation 
is that in the Mu'djam of Shams-i Kays (Jl. early 
7th/13th century [q.v]), the kasidas of Anwar! [q.v], 
instead of those of ‘Unsun, have become the most 
important source of examples for the use of rhetori¬ 
cal figures. A remarkable revival occurred during the 
neo-classical period in the history' of Persian poetry’ 
(mid-18th to mid-20th centuries) when he was appre¬ 
ciated again as one of major representatives of the 
so-called Khurasan! style. In recent literary’ criticism, 
however, his poetry has been condemned for being 
too rational and adding little to the conventional 
imagery of the Arabic and Persian tradition (see espe¬ 
cially, ShafTi KadkanI, 526-39). 

The lyrical poetry which is still extant consists 
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mainly of kastdas and rubaHyyat. Most panegyrics are 
addressed to Sultan Mahmud and Amir Nasr. Only 
a few poems to other patrons are known, among 
whom are Sultan Mas'ud I and the wazyr Ahmad b. 
Hasan Maymandi [q.vv.\. His style shows a great dex- 
terity in the construction of panegyrical reasonings. 
Several poems are structured according to rhetorical 
devices such as question and answer (su 3 al wa dj.awab) 
and the enumeration of qualities in pairs (takslm al- 
sifdt). His themes are characteristic of court poetry 
and include the celebration of Sultan Mahmud’s vic¬ 
tories. 'Unsun also had a reputation as a writer of 
anacreontic verse, specimens of which are to be found 
in the naslbs of his panegyrics. 

'AwfT makes mention of three romantic mathnawl s 
dedicated by 'Unsun to Sultan Yamm al-Dawla Mah¬ 
mud and named collectively Khizana Tamln al-Dawla. 
Their titles refer to the pairs of lovers featuring in 
them: Wamik u ' Adhra, Khing-but u Surkh-but (“White 
Idol and Red Idol”, presumably inspired by the stat¬ 
ues of the Buddha at Bamiyan) and Shad-bahr u Ayn 
al-hayat. In an inventory of his own works, al-BirunT 
[</.y.] refers to translations (presumably into Arabic) 
made of the same three stories (Risala li ’l-Birunl ft 
fihrist kutub Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razl, ed. P. Kraus, 
Paris 1936, 39). No more than a few scattered lines 
from these romances have been preserved. However, 
ca. 1950, sheets from an old manuscript of Wamik u 
‘ Adhra were retrieved by Mawlawr Muhammad Shaft'. 
The Persian poem appeared to be founded on a Greek 
story. T. Hagg and B. Utas have identified the lat¬ 
ter with the Hellenistic novel of Metiochus and 
Parthenope, which is also only preserved in fragments. 

The Dlwan has been printed several times since the 
19th century. The most recent editions were pub¬ 
lished by Yahya Karlb (ed. Tehran 1323 $h./ 1944-5, 
2 134I $h./ 1962-3) and Muhammad Dablr-Siyakl (ed. 
Tehran 1342 &./ 1963, -1363 ^./1984). The'tatter 
is based mainly on Madfma c al-kasa 3 id, an anthology 
of kasldas compiled by TakF al-Dm Muhammad al- 
Husaynl (d. 1022/1613-4), who also wrote an in¬ 
troduction to the section dealing with 'Unsuri (cf. 
Dabfr-SiyakF, introd., Dlwan, ix-x; see also A. Gulcin-i 
Ma'am, Tankh-i tadhkiraha-yi fdrsl, Tehran 1348 sh./ 
1969, i, 554-5). 

Bibliography : Manucihrl, Dlwan, ed. M. Dabir- 
Siyakf, Tehran 1347 j^./ 1968, 70-78; Raduyani, 
Tardfuman al-balagha K ed. A. Ate§, Istanbul 1949; 
NizamT-yi 'Arudi, Cahar makala, Tehran 1955-7; 
Khakanf, Dlwan , ed. D. SadjdjadI, ‘Tehran 1357 
^./1978, 926-7; 'Awfi, Lubab , ii, 29-32; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Tarlkh-i guzlda , i, 822-3; Dj adjarml. 
Mu 3 nis al-ahrar fl dakd 3 ik al-ash ( dr, i, Tehran 1337 
sh./ 1958, 129, 214-5; Dawlatshah, 44-7; Rida Kuli 
Khan, Madjma c alfusaha 3 , ed. by M. Musaffa, Tehran 
1339 3^./1960, ii, 897-921; Dh. Safa, Tdnkh-i 
adabiyyat dar Iran, i, ^Tehran 1342/1963, 559-67; 
Maulavi M. Shaft (ed.), Wdmiq-o-Adhra, Lahore 1967; 
J. Rypka, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 
174-5; M.-N.O. Osmanov, Castotniy slovar 3 Unsuri, 
Moscow 1970 (a statistical lexicon based on Dabir- 
Siyakfs first edition of the Dlwan ); B. Furuzanfarr, 
Sukhan wa sukhanwardn, -’Tehran 1350 sh./\91\, 112- 
21; B. Utas, Did 'Adhra remain a virgin? in Orientalia 
Suecana, xxxiii-xxxv (1984), 429-41; idem, The ardent 
lover and the virgin—a Greek romance in Muslim lands, 
in Acta Orientalia Ac. Scientiarum Hungaricae , xlviii 
(1995), 229-39; M.R. Shaft'I Kadkanf, Suwar-i khiyal 
dar shi c r-i fdrsl, 3 Tehran 1366 sh./ 1987; E.E. Bertel’s, 
Khakim ( Unsuri iz Balkha, in Izbrannie trudi. Istoriya 
literatun i kul’turi Irana, ed. G. Aliev and N. Prigarina, 


Moscow 1988, 8-206; Storey-de Blois, v/1, London 

1992, 232-7 (with further bibliographical references). 

(J.T.P. de Bruijn) 

'UNWAN (a., pi. c anawln), originally means “trace, 
sign, indication”, from one of the senses of the root 
c -n-w “to show, set forth a thing” (Lane, 2178-9), but 
it has come to denote the address or super¬ 
scription at the head of a document. 

1. In correspondence and diplomatic 

Here it denotes the direction or address, part of 

the introduction of a document. See for this diplo¬ 
matic and insha’, and add to the Bib Is. there Eh, 
art. Alqab va c anawln, esp. ii. And win (A. Asraf). 

2. In manuscript production 

Here it is commonly used for the title of a com¬ 
position and is thus one of the terms used for an 
illuminated frontispiece or headpiece, with or without 
the title of the book inscribed in it. According to var¬ 
ious Arabic and Persian sources, the other technical 
terms used are: tardjama, tuna , tughra, sarlawh, dibarfa, 
shamsa and turandi. However, there is no consensus as 
to the exact meaning of some of these terms. Apart 
from shamsa and turanalj_, which are medallions of round 
(circular) or oval shape, the other terms may refer to 
any type of illumination preceding the main text or 
a section of it. Thus Akimushkin and Ivanov use the 
term c unwan for the illumination of the upper part of 
fol. lb and sarlawh for the entire page, whereas for 
B.W. Robinson, c unwan is an illuminated one- or dou¬ 
ble-page opening, and sarlawh confined to the upper 
part of the page. 

A composition or text begins, in the large major¬ 
ity of Arabic, Persian and Ottoman Turkish manu¬ 
script codices, on the verso of the first folio. In those 
manuscripts copied for regular scholarly use, the recto 
of the first folio (known as z^hr or ^tfAry^a), as well 
as the wide upper margin of the verso, were usually 
left blank. This seems to have been a practice taken 
over from the preparation of documents. Since titles 
of works were often embodied in the introductory 
matter or preface of compositions and not infrequently 
rubricated, there was less need to repeat this infor¬ 
mation anywhere else. Nevertheless, these two large 
blank areas in the codex often “begged” to be filled in 
with writing and decoration. Decorated titles, located 
in various forms of frontispieces, began to appear most 
probably in the 5th/11th century and were limited 
to de luxe copies produced for wealthy private patrons 
and for major (usually royal) libraries. One of the 
earliest known illuminated headpieces carrying the 
title of the book can be found in a copy of Kitab 
Khalk al-Nabl wa-khulkih (Leiden Univ. Library, no. 437) 
executed for the Ghaznawid amir 'Abd al-Rashtd 
(r. ?440-3/? 1049-52). The decoration in these “secu¬ 
lar” manuscripts was modelled on the illumination 
employed in the production of copies of the Kur’an 
and consisted of geometric, including architectural, 
and vegetal motifs. The earliest inscription encoun¬ 
tered in frontispieces of illuminated Kur’ans is innahu 
la-Kur 3 an Karim (LVI, 77). It is most probably this 
title-inscription which lies at the origin of illuminated 
titles in non-Kur’anic codices. 

The study of the non-figurative illumination of non- 
Kur’anic manuscripts has been greatly neglected in 
comparison with the study of painted illustrations. 
Apart from the work of R. Ettinghausen and, later, 
Akimushkin and Ivanov (see below), no other sys¬ 
tematic study has yet been done in this field, even 
though most major collections of Islamic manuscripts 
would count a sizeable number of illuminated pieces 
among them. Hence e.g. the collection of some 390 
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Persian manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris, as described by F. Richard (see below), has 89 
illuminated manuscripts from the 7th/13th to the 11th/ 

17 th centuries. Among them there are six medallions, 
nine double-page illuminations and 74 codices having 
one or more headpieces ( sarlawh ). In 28 cases the titles 
appear in the illuminated pieces. Except for one case 
involving a medallion (no. 14), all the other titles are 
inscribed in cartouches within headpieces. In 18 cases 
the inscription in the cartouche is the basmala [q.v.\ 
or some other invocation. 

From an analysis of the above and other collec¬ 
tions, three major types of illuminated decorations 
which carried the title of the book there emerge: 

1. “ Title-page ” illumination (fol. Ia). Here, several vari¬ 
eties are known: 

(a) A large rectangular panel, composed of several : 
constituent pieces (occupying most of the page). It is j 
divided into an upper piece; a medallion or rosette . 
occupying the centre; and a bottom piece, although i 
the latter is not always present. The title, in most j 
cases, is placed in the upper piece but sometimes j 
in the medallion. The medallion is more often used i 
as an ex-libris, usually beginning with the expression j 
bi-rasm (i.e. “on the order of, for”) or it contains the j 
authorship statement. The rectangular panels occu- 1 
pying the large part of the front page (fol. la) i 
were very' popular from the 7th/13th to the 9th/15th ! 
centuries in Egypt, Syria and Turkey, and Persia. I 
Some of the best examples of this type of illumina- ! 
tion are illustrated in al-Munadjdjid’s work (see Bibl). j 
In Maghrib! manuscripts, the full-page panel carries | 
the basmala and tasliya (upper portion) and the hamdala j 
[q.v.\ and tasliya (lower portion), the centre (usually a I 
medallion) being occupied by the title or statement j 
of authorship (kala fulan ibn fulan). 

(b) Various geometrical forms usually occupying the j 
upper part of the page. Here we find a square or | 
rectangular panel(s) enclosing the title and often the ! 
author’s name, or an upper panel on its own or with j 
a medallion underneath. 

(c) A medallion of a circular or oval form, often 
with pendants and scalloped edges or a pointed star, 
on its own. 

2. Double-page opening illumination (fols. lb-2a). In most j 
cases this consists of identical decorations arranged S 
symmetrically.. Here the title is inscribed in the inside I 
(cartouche) of the headpiece or the upper panel. 

3. A headpiece (fol. lb) above the text proper, surrounded 
by a frame or a thick rule-border running down the j 
page to enclose the text. Headpieces were executed j 
in a variety of shapes and sizes. Here we encounter 
e.g. one or two rectangular panels placed one above 
the other, a rectangular panel with a decorative band | 
above or a rectangular panel surmounted by trian- I 
gular, W-shape and dome (semi-circular) pieces. Often 
the cartouche within the panel is left blank or carries 
the basmala or some other inscription in the form of 
an invocation. In Maghrib! manuscripts, the basmala 
and tasliya are inscribed in the upper part of the piece, j 
above the main panel or cartouche, while the car- ! 
touche proper carries the statement kala fulan ibn fulan. 

As regards the colour spectrum of illuminated titles, 
we find that characters in gold, often outlined in black 
ink, predominate. Other pigments, such as e.g. white, 
contrasting with a blue, red or even green background, j 
were also often used. The scripts employed for this 
purpose were either Kufic (often stylised and floriated), 
or thuluth/tawkf-based. Illuminated titles in Ma gh rib! 
manuscripts were calligraphed almost invariably in the j 
so-called al-khatt al-mashriki. 


Bibliography. R. Ettinghausen, Manuscript illumi¬ 
nation ;, in A Survey of Persian art , v, 1937-74; S.M. 
Stern, A manuscript from the library of the Ghaznawid 
Amir e Abd al-Rashld, in R. Pinder-Wilson (ed.), 
Paintings from Islamic lands , Oxford 1969, 7-31; O.F. 
Akimushkin and A.A. Ivanov, The art of illumination , 
in B. Gray (ed.), The arts of the book in Central Asia , 
14th-16th centuries , Paris and London 1979, 35-57; 
F. Richard, Catalogue des manuscrits persons , Paris 1989; 
Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, al-Kitdb al- c arabl al- 
makhtut ila Tkam al- c ashir al-hidfn , Cairo 1960; Moha- 
med Sijelmassi, Enluminures des manuscnts royaux au 
Maroc, Paris 1987; F. Deroche and M.S. Simpson, 
Painted decoration , in The dictionary of art , ed. J. Turner, 
New York 1996, xvi, 288-93; B.W. Robinson, Isla¬ 
mic painting and the arts of the book , London 1976; 
D. Duda, Islamische Handschriften. /. Persische Hand¬ 
schriften, Vienna 1993, II. Arabische Handschriften , 
Vienna 1992. (A. Gacek) 

2. Literary aspects of book titles 
During the first four Islamic centuries, the titles 
given to Arabic literary products (books and briefer 
treatises, henceforth “books”) tend to be matter-of-fact 
to the point of clumsiness; cf. the many thousands of 
items listed in the indices of Sezgin, GAS. With books 
from this early period, generally preserved only in 
later manuscripts, the title may be a later addition; 
accordingly, we cannot be sure at what time it became 
customary to provide books with titles. That at first 
a title was not considered indispensable is witnessed 
by the fact that Sibawayh’s all-important grammar of 
Arabic produced towards the end of the 2nd/8th cen¬ 
tury' has never received a title, being simply desig¬ 
nated as Kitab Sibawayh. It must also be remembered 
that, even for later times, it is often impossible to 
decide whether a book title was chosen by the author 
or added by a later scribe, because the mention of 
the title in the body of the book (especially in the 
preface, if there is one) is, although not uncommon, 
by no means the rule (and autographic manuscripts 
are rare exceptions). Also, it is of very common occur¬ 
rence that manuscripts of one and the same book 
bear different titles, in which case all, or some, or 
none, may go back to the author. 

Soon after the re-emergence, in the middle of the 
4th/10th century, of rhymed prose (sad}') as the prin¬ 
cipal formal means of embellishing prose texts, it 
became standard procedure to provide a book with 
a title exhibiting at least one instance of rhyming. 
These rhymed book titles never totally replaced 
unadorned prose titles, but became so common that 
they may be considered as typical. The popularity of 
providing books with rhymed titles began to wane 
only during the 19th century; at present this usage 
has become obsolete, albeit not wholly extinct. 

The information given below stems from a survey 
of 1,690 titles culled from Brockelmann (all subse¬ 
quent page numbers refer to Brockelmann, II) belong¬ 
ing to the 5th-12th/11th-18th centuries; cf. A. Ambros, 
Beobachtungen zu Aujbau und Funktionen der gereimten klas- 
sisch-arabischen Buchtitel , in WfKM, lxxx (1990), 13-57. 

The syntactic structure of the title is almost invari¬ 
ably that of a noun-phrase or a series of noun-phrases 
linked by wa- “and” (e.g. Mukid al-adhhan wa-mukiz 
al-wasnan “Kindler of the intellects and awakener of 
the sleeper”, 30), into which prepositional phrases are 
frequently embedded (e.g. Tlam al-sadftd bi-ahkdm al- 
masadjid “Information of the prostrate concerning the 
rules of the mosques”, 112). Extremely common (found 
in more than half of the titles surveyed) is the case 
of a dichotomous title consisting of two noun-phrases, 
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the latter of which is dependent on the preposition 
ji “concerning, about”. In this case the two phrases 
are semantically and syntactically independent, the 
second phrase forming a sort of subtide (so that fl 
must by no means be misunderstood as “in”). While 
the second phrase gives an indication of the subject 
matter of the book, the first phrase, the tide in the 
narrower sense, is meant to generate, by mentioning 
things that are beautiful, pleasant, valuable, or help¬ 
ful, a positive feeling towards the book, thereby en¬ 
hancing its “image” and publicity. Three examples: 
al-Djawahir al-mudiyya fl tabakdt al-Hanafiyya “The bril¬ 
liant jewels: about the classes of the Hanafis” (97), 
Katr al-sayl ji arm al-khayl “Droplets of the torrent: 
about the matter of racing horses” (88); al-Qawhar al- 
fard fima yukhalif flh al-hurr al- c abd “The unique jewel: 
concerning the differences between freeman and slave” 
(119). The leading phrases, and especially their head- 
nouns, tend to become stereotyped (in the survey, the 
two most popular head-nouns were found to be dun 
“pearls” with 59 occurrences and tuhfa “gem” with 
49). The titles tend to be rather short, the average 
number of nouns in the titles surveyed amounting to 
4.75. Of course, the various rhetorical devices em¬ 
ployed in poetry and rhymed prose (such as muwazana, 
djinas, tarsf, iltizdm) are all commonly found in rhymed 
book titles. 

Bibliography. The Arabic book tide has so far 
been very little studied. In addition to the survey 
mentioned above, see A. Carmona Gonzalez, La 
estructura del titulo en los libros drabes medievales, in 
Estudios Romdnicos , iv (1987-9), 181-7. 

(A.A. Ambros) 

UNWAN, MUHAMMAD RIDA, also known by 
his surname CalabI, 17th century Persian poet, 
died probably between 1078/1667 and 1083/1672. 
Lutf ‘All Beg Adhar, in his tadhkira, includes the poet 
among those of Adharbaydjan, and refers to him as a 
native of Tabriz (. Atashkada , i, ed. Hasan Sadat Nasirl, 
Tehran 1336/1957, 132). Muhammad Tahir Nasrabadi 
reports having met ‘Unwan in Ma§hhad, where the 
latter’s father, Muhammad Salih Tabriz!, a wealthy 
individual, had sought residence ( Tadhkira-yi Nasrabadi , 
ed. Wahid DastgirdI, Tehran 1361/1982, 396-7). Not 
much is known regarding ‘Unwan’s life except that 
towards the end of his life he gained nearness to Dhu 
’1-Fakar I^ian, governor of Kandahar. He died at that 
place; his body was transferred to Mashhad, and buried 
there in the vicinity of Imam Rida’s mausoleum. 

Reports indicate that ‘Unwan left behind a collec¬ 
tion of poems containing some 5,000 couplets. How¬ 
ever, Gulcln-i Ma‘anl, who has made a study of the 
poet’s manuscripts, expresses his inability to find a 
complete copy of his poems [Nashriyya-yi Danishkada-yi 
Adabiyyat-i Tabriz-, xi/4 [1338/1969-70], 402-3). In his 
poetic style, ‘Unwan seems to have been influenced 
by Safib, whom he praises in some of his verses, and 
who is said to have met him in Mashhad. 

Bibliography : Given in the text, but see also 
Muhammad ‘All Tarbiyat, Danishmanddn-i Adhar- 
baydjan , Tehran 1314/1935-6; ‘Aziz DawlatabadI, 
Sukhanwaran-i Adharbaydjan, Tabriz 1355/1976; Mu¬ 
hammad Dayhlm, Tadhkira-yi shu'ard-yi Adharbaydjan, 
ii, Tabriz 1367/1988-9. (Munibur Rahman) 
URA-TUBA [see Suppl.]. 

URABl PA SH A, Ahmad, Egyptian nationalist 
leader and army officer, d. 1911. He was born 
in 1841, the son of an Egyptian shaykh. He entered 
the Cairo Military Academy in 1854, and after grad¬ 
uating, rose to the rank of colonel ( kadim-makam ), being 
the first native Egyptian to reach that rank. He served 


in several capacities in the army and took part in the 
Egyptian campaign in Abyssinia in 1875. 

In Egypt, the Khedive Isma‘Il [see isma'Il pasha] 
was leading the country into bankruptcy with his prof¬ 
ligate ways. A number of army officers formed a 
group to rally round and express their discontent with 
the Khedive. ‘UrabI probably supported (if not joined) 
them. In his memoirs, he certainly writes of Isma‘Il 
knowing of their discontent and of his taking mea¬ 
sures to combat it. The aim of the group was to 
destroy foreign influence in Egypt and to further their 
interests in the army. In February 1879 army officers 
protested to the Minister of Finance with a demand 
for the reinstatement of their pay which had been 
halved. 

Isma‘ll was succeeded by TawfTk [see tawfIk pasha] 
in June 1879. The situation was critical for Egypt. 
The country' was declared insolvent, the Assembly was 
seeking greater powers and the army was discontented. 
The history of the next two years is of a struggle 
between the Khedive, civilian politicians and the army 
with the European powers as virtual arbiters. The 
army under ‘UrabI gradually became stronger and 
more extreme in its demands. TawfTk was in a weak 
position and sought to bolster his authority by appoint¬ 
ing a strong Prime Minister, Riyad Pasha, who had 
served under Isma‘Il. 

Members of the Assembly held secret meetings 
with ‘UrabI and others opposed to TawfTk, and in 
November they issued a manifesto which demanded 
more control over the Khedive and the curbing of 
European influence. TawfTk opposed these demands 
and hit back at the army by limiting military service 
to four years. The ‘UrabI faction took this as an 
attack on their promotion prospects and demanded 
the dismissal of the War Minister, ‘Uthman Rifkl, a 
Circassian who, they believed, was working against 
them. In his place they wanted Mahmud Sami al- 
Barudl [q.vi\, an ambitious Egyptian officer who was 
willing to support ‘UrabI. TawfTk dismissed the army 
demands and in February 1881 ordered the arrest of 
the rebellious leaders. The army, on learning of this, 
and whilst ‘UrabI and two other colonels were being 
court-martialled, stormed the Ministry of War and 
released their officers. The Khedive was forced to dis¬ 
miss Rifkl, and al-Barudl became Minister of War. 
He tried to satisfy army demands—more pay, better 
promotion prospects—but by now some of the troops 
had become too rebellious to control. They mutinied 
in Alexandria in July and al-Barudl was sacked. Army 
unrest grew, and a large demonstration was organ¬ 
ised in September to put new demands before TawfTk. 

‘UrabI led this movement, claiming that he was 
acting as a national leader. TawfTk gave in, Muham¬ 
mad Sharif returning as Prime Minister with al-Barudl 
as War Minister with ‘UrabI as his deputy. ‘UrabI 
continued to agitate against the policies of Sharif, and 
was virtual spokesman for a national revolution against 
the Khedive and European influence, addressing crowds 
and threatening to use force to achieve the nation’s 
goals. Sharif tried to bolster the authority of the gov¬ 
ernment, but a joint Anglo-French note of January 
1882 assuring the Khedive of their support worsened 
the situation. It annoyed the army nationalists who, 
with ‘UrabI at their head, were strong enough to out¬ 
face the Khedive. Sharif was dismissed and al-Barudl 
was appointed Prime Minister with ‘UrabI as War 
Minister. Together they forced through army pro¬ 
motions and began the attempt to remove European 
influence from Egypt. The rift between TawfTk and 
‘UrabI widened. Britain and France demanded that 
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the latter be dismissed and threatened to send a naval 
fleet to guarantee the Khedive’s safety. 

‘Urabi and the Egyptian government resigned in 
protest against Tawfik’s reliance on Europe. ‘Urabi 
and his troops surrounded the ‘Abdln Palace and suc¬ 
cessfully demanded that ‘Urabi be re-appointed as 
War Minister. Tawfik felt so threatened that he left 
for Alexandria and the protection of the European 
fleet, and ‘Urabi assumed virtual control of the coun¬ 
try as the leader who, it was hoped, would expel the 
foreigner from Egypt. Riots broke out in Alexandria, 
and Britain demanded that measures be taken to pro¬ 
tect both its citizens and the Khedive, insisting also 
that ‘Urabi be dismissed. The Khedive resisted these 
demands and was accused by the British of not tak¬ 
ing strong enough measures to calm the situation in 
Alexandria. In July 1882 the British fleet bombarded 
the city; ‘Urabi ordered mobilisation and attempted 
to depose the Khedive. 

The British occupied the city and saved Tawfik, 
who ordered the dismissal of ‘Urabi, who was attempt¬ 
ing to raise the Egyptians against the British and the 
Khedive. The Egyptian army was no match for British 
troops, who quickly occupied Isma‘Iliyya and crushed 
‘Urabi and his forces at Tall al-Kablr in September 
1882. ‘Urabi surrendered and was put on trial for trea¬ 
son against the Khedive, found guilty and exiled to 
Ceylon. He was allowed to return to Egypt in 1901 
but took no further part in politics, and died in obscu¬ 
rity in 1911. 

He is now regarded in Egypt as the first of those 
native Egyptian leaders (with Sa‘d Zaghlul [ q.v .] and 
c Abd al-Nasir [q.v. in Suppl.]) who opposed the foreign 
occupation of their country. 

Bibliography'. A.M. Broadley, How we defended 
Arabi and his friends , London 1884; Ahmad ‘Urabi, 
Mudhakkirat ‘Urabi , Cairo n.d.; W.S. Blunt, Secret his¬ 
tory of the English occupation of Egypt, London 1907; 
P.J. Vatikiotis, The history of modem Egypt from Muham¬ 
mad AH to Mubarak , London 1991. 

(D. Hopwood) 

URAL RIVER [see yayik]. 

URPTUDHUNA, also Urshudhuna (with variants: 
Ardjudhuna, -idhuna, Arshidhuna, etc.), a town and 
mountain stronghold (see Levi-Proven^al, Hist. Esp. 
mus ., ii, PI. II) in al-Andalus. It corresponds to the 
modern Archidona (lat. 27° 06* N., long. 4° 23* W.) 
in the province of Malaga and is situated some 37 
km/22 miles to the north of the provincial capital 
Malaga, near the source of the Guadalhorce and 
between Antequera and Loja on the Rio Genii. Its 
pre-Islamic name, said by Simonet (p. 124) to derive 
from Esteleduna , meaning “olive-oil factory” (an Iberian 
word?), is still not known for certain. 

It was in 92/711, shortly after their invasion of 
Spain that the Muslims took Archidona and, possibly 
for good strategic reasons, made it their capital of 
the mountainous province of Rayya (or, as some have 
it, Rayyu), a region roughly corresponding to the mod¬ 
ern province of Malaga [see malaka]. Almost two 
centuries later, it played a significant part in the rebel¬ 
lions fomented by the muwallad ‘Umar b. Hafsun [q.vi\, 
leader, from his headquarters in the stronghold of 
Bobastro [see bubashtru, in Suppl.], of Andalusian 
resistance to the Umayyads of Cordova from 267/880 
until his death in 305/917, when it fell to his sons 
to pursue his cause in a struggle that ended only with 
the surrender of Bobastro to ‘Abd al-Rahman III on 
21 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 315/17 January 928. 

From the effects of the great Andalusian rebellion 
Archidona never fully recovered. It was to lose its 


status as provincial capital to the expanding and 
increasingly prosperous Malaga, which duly regained 
the importance it had enjoyed before the advent of 
Islam. 

In later times as the boundaries of al-Andalus 
receded, Archidona came to serve a new purpose as 
a frontier fortress (hisn) in the Nasrid kingdom of 
Granada [see nasrids]. From this period there sur¬ 
vives an interesting legal instrument dated 856/1452, 
making the inhabitants of the fortresses beneficiaries 
of a wakf (Seco, 12-14). Be that as it may, on 30 
September 1462 Archidona was taken by Don Pedro 
Giron, Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava, and 
thereafter remained—at times uneasily—in Christian 
hands. 

Bibliography'. F.J. Simonet, Descripcion del reino de 
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(j. Xll-Xlll), Granada 1974, 64, 65, esp. n. 1, 90, 
170; idem, Al-Andalus en el “Mu'yam al-buldan” de 
Taqut , Seville 1972, 55 f.; Himyarf, al-Rawd al-mi c tdr , 
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(C.F. Seybold-[J.D. Latham]) 
URDJUZA [see radjaz]. 

URDU, the premier language of Islamic 
religious and cultural expression in modern 
South Asia. In its contemporary significance in the 
wider Islamic world, it may be ranked immediately 
after Arabic and English. Urdu is the national lan¬ 
guage of Pakistan and it has official status under the 
eighth schedule of the Constitution in India, the home 
of the majority of its native speakers. Its great geo¬ 
graphical range is now extended to the South Asian 
diaspora, notably in Arabia and the Gulf states, in 
the United Kingdom and in North America. The first 
part of this article traces the peculiarly complex his¬ 
torical evolution and current sociolinguistic situation 
of Urdu, then outlines some features of the language 
most likely to be of interest to Islamicists. The second 
part is intended to supplement previous articles on 
individual genres and authors by providing a summary 
overview of Urdu literature, whose main phases of 
development are characterised with reference to lead¬ 
ing authors and the defining genres of belles-lettres. 
1. Language 

Urdu is most simply defined by its combination of 
a vocabulary very extensively derived from Persian 
and Arabic with a linguistic base which is firmly Indo- 
Aryan in terms of its core word-stock as well as its 
phonology, morphology and syntax. 

This combination clearly owes its genesis to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Muslim dominion over 
the Indian subcontinent, which was both profound 
and long-lasting without ever completely attaining 
either religious or linguistic hegemony. Urdu may be 
said, however, to have become fully self-defined only 
when this dominion was eventually ended by the 
British conquest of India, resulting in the most sus¬ 
tained exposure of any part of the dar al-islam to 
Western colonial rule. It was then that the constellation 
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of forces between the colonial state, the Muslims of 
South Asia and the majority Hindu population had 
profound linguistic as well as political effects. These 
have endured since 1947 and continue to shape the 
profile of Urdu in Pakistan and in independent India. 
Modern definitions of Urdu and understandings of 
its history are consequently liable to be confused by 
the partisan views characteristically associated with 
language issues in modern South Asia, particularly 
when, as in this instance, these are intimately related 
to questions of religious identity. Besides these factors 
and the difficulty of assembling and analysing the 
necessary textual materials, the need for further cau¬ 
tion is signalled by the inconsistency with which over¬ 
lapping labels are applied to overlapping varieties of 
language, in particular to the highly-charged modern 
distinction between Urdu and Hindi 

Throughout the period of Muslim rule in South 
Asia, the principal written standard language was 
Persian, with the numerous Indo-Aryan languages 
[see hind. iii. Languages] having rather restricted liter¬ 
ary functions, typically as vehicles of popular reli¬ 
gious verse. Little concerned with distinctions between 
the genetically related indigenous languages of North 
India, most Muslim writers were content to refer to 
them simply as “Hindi” or “Hindawf”, i.e. “Indian” as 
opposed to Persian (or Arabic). These labels are used 
indifferently not just for varieties of language which 
would now be described as early forms of Urdu or 
Hindi, but also for others which are clearly different, 
e.g. Pandjabr or Radjastham. Contemporary termi¬ 
nology is thus no guide to mediaeval linguistic reali¬ 
ties, which must be reconstructed largely by supposition 
from such evidence as is available. Fragments of speech 
embedded in Sufi malfugat and other Persian texts 
from northern India are usually much distorted by 
the scribal tradition, but are sufficient to support the 
commonsense inference from historical data that the 
Muslim conquests had brought into being a spoken 
lingua franca which incorporated many Persian loan¬ 
words and was probably based chiefly on the Khan 
boll dialect of the DihlT region. Although this lan¬ 
guage later achieved some literary currency in the 
popular verse of the nirgun bhakti tradition of Kabfr 
[q.v. in Suppl.] and Nanak [q.v.], it was otherwise 
largely disregarded before the 18th century in north¬ 
ern India. The courtly literature produced under 
Mughal patronage was chiefly in Persian, but also 
included the cultivation of “Hindi” poetry in the then 
fashionable Bradj bhasha, distinguished where neces¬ 
sary as “Bhak(h)a”. 

The situation was, however, quite different in the 
Dakhan [^.p.], where the conquests of the Dihlf Sultans 
[see dihlT sultanate] in the early 14th century had 
established a Muslim colonial presence in the lin¬ 
guistically alien territory of Telugu and other Dravidian 
languages. This presence found its linguistic expres¬ 
sion in the successor states of the BahmanT kingdom, 
at Bfdjapur under the c Adil Shahls (895-1097/1490- 
1686 [<?.fl.]) and at Golkonda under the Kutb Shah! 
dynasty (918-1098/1512-1687 [</.t>.]). As a clearly delib¬ 
erate cultural policy, these rulers patronised not only 
Persian letters but also the production of an exten¬ 
sive literature in the language of (northern) India, then 
usually termed “Hindi”, but which is normally dis¬ 
tinguished by modern authorities as “Dakhini” (in 
Urdu more usually written “DakanI”). This largely 
poetic literature in Classical Dakhini Urdu (CDU) pro¬ 
vides most of the available direct evidence for the 
earlier history of the language. This evidence is not 
altogether straightforward, since CDU is attested in a 


wide range of texts dating principally from the 17 th 
century (although including significant earlier exam¬ 
ples), whose language is far from being fully system¬ 
atic in orthography and is distinguished from later 
varieties of Urdu both by archaisms and by innova¬ 
tions peculiar to itself. 

The quite broad dialectal base on which CDU col¬ 
lectively rests has also permitted the development of 
theories, usually perceived to carry a more or less 
explicit modern contemporary relevance, which sug¬ 
gest a more westerly origin for this older Urdu than 
the Khari boll which underlies the modern standard. 
Thus the relative prevalence of forms cognate with 
modern Pandjabr encouraged Sheranf to suggest that 
Urdu could be dated back to the settled Muslim mil¬ 
itary presence first established in northern India by 
the Ghaznawids of Lahawr. This theory naturally con¬ 
tinues to enjoy considerable popularity in Pakistan, 
from whose territory it suggests the national language 
first sprang, whereas in India greater favour is given 
to Mas c ud Husayn Khan’s later suggestion of an ori¬ 
gin in Hariyanawf, a geographical compromise between 
Pandjabr and Khan boll which does more convenient 
justice to the variety of the CDU evidence. But mod¬ 
ern dialect studies are not always sufficiently precise 
to support any definitive explanation of Urdu origins, 
and the task is further obscured by the phonetic impre¬ 
cision of the Perso-Arabic script and by the scarcity 
of critically edited texts in CDU or in other relevant 
literary traditions. 

The conquest of the Dakhan under Awrangzib 
(r. 1658-1707) was followed around 1700 by a major 
literary and linguistic shift away from the poetry in 
CDU cultivated alongside Persian in Bldjapur and 
Golkonda. The Mughal court now for the first time 
itself became the centre of a poetic literature in Urdu. 
This northern Early Modern Urdu (EMU) is some¬ 
times referred to as “Hindi” by the writers of the 
late Mughal period, but they more commonly term 
it “Rekhta” (i.e. “mixed [language]”). It is only later 
that the term “Urdu” itself first comes to be used as 
the name of the language, as a shorthand for the 
earlier zaban-i urdu-i mu c alla “language of the Imperial 
Camp” (< Turkish ordu ), the first such attested use 
being in a verse of Mushafi (1750-1824 [< 7 . 1 /.]), kaheh 
kis munh se ham ay Mushafi urdu haman hay “How can 
I dare to assert, Mushafi, that Urdu is my language?”, 
Bailey, 1938, 3). Cultivated first in Dihlf, then also 
in Lakhna’u (Lakhnaw), capital of the Nawwab-Wazfrs 
of Awadh, Urdu came increasingly to replace Persian 
as the preferred vehicle for courtly poetry, doubtless 
in part as a nativist reaction to the devastation wrought 
by the Persian-speaking Nadir Shah and his succes¬ 
sors. The concern of the early apologists for Urdu as 
a poetic medium seriously able to rival Persian, like 
the influential Khan-i Arzu (d. 1756), had the para¬ 
doxical effect of bringing it into closer line with the 
latter. Nevertheless, the EMU of 18th-century poetry, 
although considerably closer than CDU to the mod¬ 
ern standard, shows a number of archaic features and 
others now regarded as vulgarisms as the result of 
their successful proscription by later linguistic purists 
(see further under 2. below). These more extreme 
Persianising trends reached their apogee in early 19th- 
century Lakhna’u under the poet Nasikh (d. 1838 
[</.y.]) and his contemporaries. Thus by the time of 
the collapse of the Kings of Awadh in Lakhna’u in 
1856 and of the vestigial Mu gh al court in Dihlf in 
1857, a standardised literary language had become 
fully established in poetry, and was also beginning to 
be used alongside Persian in prose belles-lettres. 
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This was also the initial period of establishment of 
British rule in northern India after the victories at 
Plassey (1757) and Baksar (1764). While the East India 
Company’s legalistic exercise of executive power 
( diwarii) on behalf of a titular Mughal sovereign was 
accompanied by a continuing use of Persian as the 
language of official record until 1837, the practical¬ 
ities of direct administration demanded the use of a 
lingua franca. It was “Hindustani” [q.v.], the preferred 
British name for Urdu, which came to fulfil this role 
as the spoken language of the Mu gh al aristocracy and 
service classes with whom British officials had most 
dealings. The latters’ needs were catered for both by 
native instructors (munshi [< 7 . 0 .]) and by European lan¬ 
guage teachers, of whom the best known was John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, author of a Hindustani dictio¬ 
nary (1787-90) and grammar (1796) before a brief but 
influential official appointment as principal of Fort 
William College in Calcutta (1800-4), where he spon¬ 
sored a series of translations from Persian into an 
easy Urdu suitable for elementary textbooks which 
long remained in use in British India. 

When Persian was removed from official use after 
1837, its place in the law courts and government 
offices came to be taken by Urdu over much of the 
Bengal Presidency, including Bihar, the North-Western 
Provinces later joined with Awadh as the United 
Provinces (U.P.), together with the Pandjab after its 
conquest in the 1840s. Urdu thus came to play a 
central role in the workings of the colonial state, and 
a continual stream of textbooks and grammars writ¬ 
ten in English besides bilingual Urdu-English dictio¬ 
naries (culminating in Platts, 1884) serviced this role, 
which was crucial in fully fixing the character of 
Modern Standard Urdu (MSU) as it entered its hey¬ 
day in the later 19th century. With the abolition of 
the major Muslim courts, Urdu came to be increas¬ 
ingly identified with the traditional urban service 
classes, including both the educated Muslim ashraf 
[see sharif] and those Persianised Hindus closely iden¬ 
tified with them in culture, notably the scribal caste 
of Kayasths and certain Brahmin groups. The strong 
economic interests of these groups in preserving the 
official status of Urdu came, however, to be chal¬ 
lenged with increasing success by the protagonists 
of Modern Standard Hindi, a language consciously 
evolved from exactly the same linguistic base as a 
mirror-image rival to Urdu which would be true to 
Hindu cultural tradition in using the Nagari script 
and Sanskritic vocabulary. This pressure resulted in 
the official replacement of Urdu by Hindi in Bihar 
(1880) and the accord of equal status to both in U.P. 
(1900), leaving Urdu unchallenged only in the Pandjab. 

Concomitant with the vigorous development dur¬ 
ing these decades of journalism and modern literary 
styles, the growing strength of this challenge from 
Hindi provoked the Muslim leaders of northern India 
into an increasingly explicit association of religious 
and linguistic identity. A particularly important role 
in this identification of the Urdu cause with that of 
Islam was played by the modernist Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-98 [< 7 .^.]), under the auspices of whose 
followers the Andjuman-i TarakkI-yi Urdu came into 
existence in 1903. Under its leader Mawlawl c Abd al- 
Hakk (1870-1961), whose tireless achievements earned 
him the deserved sobriquet “Baba-yi Urdu”, it became 
the leading organisation devoted to the promulgation 
of Urdu in British India. f Abd al-Hakk was also asso¬ 
ciated with the patronage of Urdu by the Nizam of 
Haydarabad, where Urdu was the official language of 
the state and was for the first time developed from 


1918 as a medium of higher education at ‘Uthmaniyya 
University. Like all subsequent attempts to develop 
the language in India and Pakistan, this initiative relied 
heavily on loans and coinages from Arabic and Persian, 
since the sociolinguistic situation of Urdu in South 
Asia largely precludes the exploitation of native word¬ 
building resources on the model of modern Turkish 
or Persian. 

Despite the further expansion of Urdu in the last 
years of British India into the new media of films 
and radio, the partition of 1947 proved to be a severe 
reversal for its cause in India, where its position was 
| much weakened by the emigration of many Urdu- 
I speaking Muslims to Pakistan. As the national lan- 
j guage, Hindi has been actively promulgated at the 
' expense of Urdu in the latter’s historical areas of 
| strength in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, with the result 
i that many younger Urdu-speaking Indian Muslims are 
j literate only in Nagari. Urdu has full official status 
as a state language only in Djammu and Kashmir. 
The 1981 Census records 35 million speakers (5% of 
the total population), sufficient to constitute the largest 
linguistic minority as against the majority Hindi in 
Uttar Pradesh (11 million: 10%) and Bihar (7 mil¬ 
lion: 10%), to Marathi in Maharashtra (4 million: 
7%), and to Telugu in Andhra Pradesh (4 million: 
8 %), where modern DakhinI continues to be spoken 
as the urban colloquial most different from MSU 
norms. 

In Pakistan, the position of Urdu has been defined 
by its unresolved relationships with English, which it 
has yet fully to displace as an elite language, and 
by the claims of the country’s indigenous languages. 
Before Bangladeshi independence in 1971, Urdu had 
been first displaced as the sole national language by 
prolonged pro-Bengali agitation, but Urdu had been 
imposed as the official language of the whole of West 
Pakistan since 1954. At the national level its status 
as a medium of administration and education was 
enhanced under the Islamicising regime of Zia (Diya* 
al-Hakk, 1977-88 [see ziya al-hakk]), which further 
! encouraged its development through such initiatives 
| as the establishment in 1979 of the National Language 
| Authority (. Muktadira Kawmi £aban ). Urdu is, however, 
j a learned second language for most Pakistanis other 
i than the Urdu-speaking migrants (muha^irun) from 
j India and their descendants, who numbered only 7 
million in 1981 (some 8 % of the total population), 
chiefly settled in the cities of Sindh, especially KaracI, 
where they form a majority (54% in 1981). While 
this continuing diglossia between spoken and formal 
languages remains largely accepted in the Pandjab, 
where it has had important effects on the developing 
character of the local languages [see lahnda; pandjab!] , 
ethno-linguistic tensions have surfaced elsewhere, par¬ 
ticularly between Urdu and SindhI [see sind. 3 (a)]. 

Peculiar therefore both in its unique relationship 
to Hindi and in being now chiefly cultivated as the 
national language of a country other than that inhab¬ 
ited by most of its native speakers, Urdu is also more 
fixed in its standard form than most South Asian 
languages with their proliferation of regional dialects. 
Regional deviations from the standard language of 
educated native speakers, the proudly self-proclaimed 
ahl-i zaban, the MSU for which Dihll usage is the 
traditional standard, are generally quite minor, e.g. 
the treatment of the infinitive-gerundive in -na as 
invariable in the rival Lakhna’u standard, or the pref¬ 
erence among Pandjab! speakers for the subjunctive 
over the imperative in -iye. The greater divergence of 
DakhinI in such characteristic features as its avoidance 
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of the ergative construction and weak marking of the 
feminine gender can be attributed to the prolonged 
diglossia with Telugu. In contrast to MSU with its 
high awareness of Perso-Arabic norms, uneducated 
Urdu speech everywhere naturally displays a higher 
proportion of South Asian linguistic features, e.g. in 
the avoidance of final consonant clusters (thus Hlam 
“knowledge” for MSU c ilm). 

Since its phonetic repertoire and its script are gen¬ 
erally recognised by its speakers as being the chief 
defining characteristics of Urdu in South Asia, these 
two features deserve a summary profile here. The 
Urdu vowel system is of the familiar North Indian 
type with the same ten members as pre-modern and 
Indian Persian, viz. aailuue ay o aw , with phone¬ 
mic contrast between simple and nasalised long final 
vowels. But it is the consonants which provide the 
main shibboleths of Urdu. Aspiration and voicing dis¬ 
tinguish the four members of the basic Indo-Aryan 
five-term set, written as velar k kh g gh, palatal c ch 
dj. djh, retroflex / th d dh, dental t th d dh, labial p ph 
b bh. The chief phonetic distinction between all cul¬ 
tivated registers of Urdu and most other South Asian 
languages is the careful distinction in pronunciation 
of the fricatives kh gh Z (= written 4h 4 z) f, origi¬ 
nally loan-phonemes from Persian and clearly dis¬ 
tinguished in the script, so that strict observance of 
the contrasts kh/kh gh/g z/j f/ph (also sh/s), though 
seldom phonemically crucial, is an important sign of 
educated Urdu speech. A further shibboleth is pro¬ 
vided by the loan-phoneme k , both in Arabic words 
and in others of Turkish origin adopted through 
Persian, e.g. kuli “porter”. This is carefully distin¬ 
guished in the cultivated Urdu of northern India as 
a voiceless uvular plosive in phonetic contrast with k. 
But the contrast is lost in many other educated regional 
pronunciations, so graphic k in words of Arabic or 
Persian origin is pronounced as k in the Pandjab and 
most of Pakistan, as kh in the modern Dakhinl of 
Haydarabad. 

While older manuscripts attest the original use of 
the unmodified Persian script to write Urdu, a series 
of additional signs and other adaptations introduced 
from the 18th century onwards have resulted in the 
modern orthography, which has become fully stand¬ 
ardised since the early 20th century. Three new let¬ 
ters are added to the Persian alphabet to represent 
the retroflex set t d f. Placed alphabetically after t d r 
respectively, these letters are distinguished as a set by 
the use of the same diacritic over the base forms, 
long standardised as a small superscript t (formerly 
either four superscript dots arranged in a square, or 
a horizontal line above two superscript dots). Graphic 
variants of three other letters have been evolved to 
denote different phonetic values. Final n is written 
without its dot to indicate nasalisation of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel (called nun ghunna, here transcribed h), 
thus man “mother” versus man “pride”. In most styles 
of Urdu writing, distinctive use is made of two forms 
of the letter h, the antepenultimate letter of the Urdu 
alphabet, where it is placed between w and hamza , 
which like written ( ayn has no independent phonetic 
value in Urdu. The independent aspirate is indicated 
by the straight form of h with subscript hook ( shosha ), 
while the curled form (called docashmi he) is used to 
denote the aspirate consonants bh ph th th djh ch , etc., 
which are single phonemes in the language and are 
written as distinctive single consonants in the Nagari 
alphabet. Thirdly, while there is no agreed conven¬ 
tion for distinguishing u from 6, or medial -f- from 
-e-, the normal form of final y is reserved for repre¬ 


sentation of final -f, while final -e (also final -ay) is 
represented by a variant form ofjy with straight reverse 
stroke (called ban ye), thus enabling the distinction in 
writing of the important grammatical contrast between 
masculine plural -e and feminine -l, e.g. acche larke 
“good boys” and acchT larki “good girl”. Since the 
Persian idafa is normally pronounced as -e in Urdu, 
it is written with this ban ye after final -a and -u. 

Urdu handwriting styles are typically based upon 
Persian nasta c lik. Though formerly also widely used for 
both official and informal purposes, shikasta has become 
obsolete over the last fifty years. The introduction of 
hot metal printing into India in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury was followed by the British-sponsored production 
of numerous Urdu textbooks and other printed mate¬ 
rials in naskh -based types. This style was, however, 
never to find the same level of favour as it quickly 
attained in the Middle East for the printing of Arabic, 
Turkish or Persian. Most Urdu publishers and readers 
have continued to prefer nasta'llk , traditionally repro¬ 
duced lithographically from the calligraphy ( kitdbat) of 
a professional scribe (katib). Lithography gave way to 
photo-offset reproduction, before this was itself over¬ 
taken by the more recent successful development of 
computer-generated nasta e lfk fonts. 

While the core Indo-Aryan vocabulary of high- 
frequency items like verb stems and basic syntactic 
markers is common to Hindi and to Urdu, the lat¬ 
ter is distinguished by its very large number of Perso- 
Arabic loans, amounting to some 70% of the 
vocabulary of most formal writing. There has long 
been a considerable literature on this defining com¬ 
ponent of the language, with much nice pedantry 
devoted to such points of pronunciation as the Urdu 
(and also Persian) preference for -i- in the third syl¬ 
lable of masdars of the third form (e.g. mushaHra “poetic 
contest” [< 7 .^.]), or to such vexed questions of orthog¬ 
raphy as the correct spelling in Urdu of nasha “devel¬ 
opment” (< Arabic nash’a). 

Most of these Arabic and Persian loans are adjec¬ 
tives and nouns, with the latter becoming subject to 
Urdu rules of gender and inflection, so that e.g. kitab 
“book” is feminine (by analogy with Sanskritic pothi ), 
with plural kitdben , and so too all masdars of the sec¬ 
ond form are also feminine e.g. ta c Um “education”. 
Arabic nouns with final ta marbuta are fixed through 
Persian as having either final -a, assimilated to the 
indigenous class of masculines with final -a, plural 
-e, or else final -at in which case they are feminine, 
with indigenous plural -atm, e.g. Hmarat “building”, 
plural Hmarateh. The Arabic sound plural Hmarat is 
also common in Urdu, where the formation is freely 
extended to other classes, e.g. makdnat bara-yi farokht 
by direct analogy with English “houses for sale”). 
Loans are also abundant even in such core lexical 
classes as postpositions (ke bd ( ith “because of”), con¬ 
junctions (lihadha. “therefore”), pronouns [khud “self”), 
and numerals (bazar “thousand”). While there are only 
a very few nativised verb stems like farmana “to com¬ 
mand” (< Persian farma-), the Persian model of com¬ 
pounding loans with a few native stems like kama 
“to do” and hona “to be” is very freely used, yield¬ 
ing many such pairs as transitive ma'lum kama “to 
inform”, intransitive mdlum hona “to be known”. Arabic 
in particular, which has become increasingly exploited 
as a direct source of loans with the disappearance of 
Persian from the education system in both India and 
Pakistan, furnishes enormous numbers of words to the 
modern written language. These relate not just to 
obviously Islamic contexts but embrace a vast range 
of abstract vocabulary and institutional terminology, 
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as often as not calqued on a English word which will 
be in more common colloquial use. A superfluity of 
synonyms is thereby created, with many Arabo-Persian 
coinages of more than doubtful currency helping to 
make up the inflated lists promulgated by officially 
sponsored word-manufacturing agencies. 

Bibliography: Shabana Mahmud, Urdu language 
and literature: a bibliography of sources in European lan¬ 
guages, London 1992. For further bibliography, cf. ! 
also the survey by M.H. Khan, “Urdu”, in T.A. ! 
Sebeok (ed.), Current trends in linguistics, The Hague j 
1969, V, 277-83; earlier articles hind. iii. Languages; I 
Hindi; besides urdu in ET (by ‘Abd al-Hakk); and | 
C.P. Masica, The Indo-Aryan languages, Cambridge ! 
1991, which provides a good comparative context; ( 
also relevant is J.R.L. Breton, Atlas of the languages j 
and ethnic communities of South Asia, New Delhi 1997. 

To such classic sources for the history of Urdu 
as M. SheranI, Pdn^jab men urdu, Lahore 1928, and i 
the articles assembled in T.G. Bailey, Studies in North I 
Indian languages, London 1938, should be added I 
Mas c ud Husayn Khan. Mukaddima-yi tankh-i zaban-i I 
urdu, '’Aligarh 1988 [originally 1948], and in English ) 
A. Rai, A house divided: the origins and development of \ 
Hindi-Urdu, Delhi 1991, valuable for its assemblage \ 
of so many early texts (in Nagarf script) though | 
naive in its ill-founded hypothesis of the destruc- j 
tion of a common mediaeval linguistic heritage by j 
the 18th-century protagonists of a purified Urdu, j 
Gilchrist’s work is described in S.R. Kidwai, Gilchrist \ 
and the language of Hindustan, New Delhi 1972. The ! 
Hindl-Urdu struggles of the 19th century are well 
analysed in K. Dittmer, Die indischen Muslims und | 
die Hindi-Urdu Kontroverse in den United Provinces, | 
Wiesbaden 1972; P.R. Brass, Language, religion and I 
politics in North India, Cambridge 1974; and C.R. I 
King, One language two scripts: the Hindi movement in j 
nineteenth century North India, Bombay 1994. Thoughtful j 
analyses of the changing status of Urdu are pro- j 
vided by D. Lelyveld, Eloquence and authority in Urdu: j 
poetry, oratory and film , in K.P. Ewing (ed.), SharTat j 
and ambiguity in South Asian Islam, Berkeley 1988, • 
98-113; idem, The fate of Hindustani: colonial knowl- I 
edge and the project of a national language, in C.A. | 
Breckenridge and P. van der Veer (eds.), Orientalism \ 
and the postcolonial predicament: perspectives on South Asia, \ 
Delhi 1994, 189-214; eidem, faban-e urdu-e mu c alla ; 
and the idol of linguistic origins, in Annual of Urdu Studies , , 
x (1994), 107-17; and in J. Majeed, The jargon of 
Indostan: an exploration of jargon in Urdu and East India ! 
Company English, in P. Burke and R. Porter (eds.), \ 
Languages and jargons, Cambridge 1995, 185-205. For j 
contemporary developments in India, cf. M. Zakir, j 
Urdu: between survival and reform: the Indian situation, in ! 
I. Fodor (ed.), Language reform: history and future, iii, 1 
Hamburg 1983, 423-9; M.K.A. Beg, Sociolinguistic j 
perspective of Hindi and Urdu in India, New Delhi 1996. j 
For Pakistan, cf. C. Shackle, Punjabi in Lahore, in 
Modern Asian Studies, iv (1970), 239-67; M. Geijbels 
and J.S. Addleton, The rise and development of Urdu 
and the importance of regional languages in Pakistan , 
Rawalpindi 1986 (repr. from Al-Mushir, xxvii-xxviii 
[1985-6]); Tariq Rahman, Ijanguage and politics in 
Pakistan, Karachi 1996; idem* The Urdu-English con¬ 
troversy in Pakistan , in Modem Asian Studies, xxxi (1997), 
177-207. 

No descriptive grammar in English is comparable 
in scope to that of the still indispensable J.T. Platts, 

A dictionary of Urdu, classical Hindi and English, Oxford 
1884, whose contemporary counterpart is the pio¬ 
neering monolingual dictionary by Mawlawl Sayyid 


Ahmad, Farhang-i asafiyya. Many aspects of the mod¬ 
ern language are, however, usefully covered in some 
depth in M.A.R. Barker et ai, A course in Urdu, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 1975. C. Shackle and R. Snell, Hindi 
and Urdu since 1800: a common reader, London 1990, 
contains annotated key passages by Urdu writers 
on the language, and provides a systematic intro¬ 
duction to the Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Eng¬ 
lish elements in the two languages. 'Abd al-Hakk, 
Kawa c id-i Urdu (1914, repeatedly reprinted) remains 
the normative grammar in Urdu. Classical Dakhini 
Urdu is dealt with in A.N. Shamatov, Klassiceskiy 
Dakkhini (Tuzhnly Khindustani XVIIv), Moscow 1974, 
to be used with some caution; Early Modern Urdu 
is described on the basis of selected texts in M.K.A. 
Beg, Urdu grammar: history and structure, New Delhi 
1988; Modern DakhinT Urdu is well treated in R.L. 
Schmidt, Dakhini Urdu: history and structure , New Delhi 
1981, and its interaction with Telugu is exempli¬ 
fied in V.S. Lakshmi, Influence of Urdu on Telugu, 
Haydarabad 1984; short accounts of a metropoli¬ 
tan substandard preserving many EMU features are 
provided in G.C. Narang, Karkhandari dialect of Delhi 
Urdu, Delhi 1961, and Bahadur Singh, The dialect 
of Delhi, New Delhi 1966. Changing styles of print¬ 
ing and writing are illustrated and analysed in W.L. 
Hanaway and B. Spooner, Reading nastaHiq: Persian 
and Urdu hands from 1500 to the present, Costa Mesa 
1995. The classic exemplification of modern word- 
formation is Abdul Haq, The standard English-Urdu 
dictionary, Awrangabad 1937 (with several later Indian 
and Pakistani editions); the process is surveyed in 
M.H. Zaidi, Word-borrowing and word-making in modern 
South Asian languages: Urdu, in I. Fodor (ed.), op. cit., 
399-421, and is further usefully illustrated in M.A.R. 
Barker et ai, An Urdu newspaper word count , Montreal 
1969. 

2. Literature 

Most South Asian literatures developed as products 
of the interaction between local folk elements and 
adaptations of the Sanskrit or the Persian learned tra¬ 
dition. Urdu literature, by contrast, owes much less 
to indigenous cultural patterns. Four main phases in 
its evolution may be usefully distinguished, naturally 
with some overlap between the approximate dates 
indicated: 

(1) Dakhini Urdu literature of the independent 
Muslim kingdoms of peninsular India (1500-1700); 

(2) classical Urdu literature of northern India with 
its twin centres in the semi-independent courts of Dihll 
and Lakhna’u (1700-1860); 

(3) early modern Urdu literature of the colonial 
period produced in many cities of British India (1860- 
1940); 

(4) modern Urdu literature increasingly centred in 
Pakistan (1940-present). 

Apart from writings on Islamic subjects which have 
always looked naturally to Arabic, the largely poetic 
classical literature of the two pre-British periods was 
produced under the overwhelming influence of Persian, 
while from the later 19th century English literature 
has been an increasingly dominant model. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of prose belles-lettres, where Persianate 
styles were less well established in Urdu than in the 
long poetic tradition which continues to be the liter¬ 
ature’s chief cultural marker, and which therefore 
forms the principal theme of the following summary 
outline. 

Driven mainly by philological concerns, the 20th- 
century’ re-discovery of the Dakhini Urdu literature, 
which became isolated from later developments owing 
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to its separate geographical location and its archaic 
language (see 1 . above), has yet to lead to compara¬ 
ble critical insights. In terms of literary history, the 
16th century is marked by a remarkable variety in 
the types of poetry produced first by Sufi authors 
then also at the royal courts, embracing both popu¬ 
lar and sophisticated styles, with the latter including 
poems very similar in language and character to the 
important contributions being made by northern Indian 
Muslims to the literature now unambiguously classed 
as Hindi [q.v]. But Persianate genres became increas¬ 
ingly dominant, with systematic royal patronage 
encouraging a remarkable flowering of the mathnawi 
on both historical and romantic subjects [see 
mathnawi. 4]. Although these achievements in nar¬ 
rative poetry were hardly matched in the ghazal , a 
particular interest attaches to the extensive diwan of 
the Kutb §hahl ruler Muhammad-kull Ma'ani (1566- 
1611) as the poetic creation of an unusually gifted 
royal ruler, whose largely direct and unsophisticated 
lyrics are typical of the Dakhinl style. 

This was the style cultivated towards the end of 
this period in Awrangzib’s new capital at Awrangabad 
in the northern Dakhan, most notably by the poet 
Walt Awrangabad! (1688-1707). Wall’s later ghazals 
are the first to show significant cross-fertilisation from 
the sophisticated Persian models then in vogue in 
Dihlf, with sufficient success as to help inaugurate the 
development there of courtly poetry in Urdu. Whole¬ 
sale adoption of the fashionable rhetoric of the sabk-i 
hindi [q.v.] elaborately cultivated by the Persian poets 
of the Mughal court made it possible for the latters’ 
artistic achievements to be matched in the Urdu poets 
of the next generation. The canonical “four pillars” 
(cahar sutun) of early classical Urdu poetry include 
besides Mazhar Djandjanan (1700-81 [?.*>.]) the three 
great poets Dard (1720-85 [?.z>.]), the Nakshband! 
shaykh who was the unrivalled master of the Urdu 
mystical ghazal ; Mir Muhammad Tak! (1713-1810 
[< 7 .y.]), the immensely prolific master of the amatory 
gliazal and the short romantic mathnawi, and the even 
more creative Sawda (1713-81 [^.t/.]), unrivalled in the 
kasida , both panegyric and satirical, as well as in such 
strophic genres as the shahr-ashob [see shahrangTz. 3], 
elegies inspired by the devastation of Dihll. 

The impoverishment of the Mu gh al capital forced 
both Mir and Sawda to seek new patrons in Awadh, 
and Lakhna’u became the chief centre of Urdu poetry 
in the following generations, in which the leading 
rivals were first Insha’ (ca. 1756-1818 [< 7 . 0 .]) and 
Mushafi (1750-1824 [< 7 . 11 .]), then Kh"adja Haydar c Al! 
Atish (1785-1847) and Nasikh (d. 1838 [q.v.]). In sig¬ 
nificant keeping with the effective political emascula¬ 
tion of the Awadh kingdom, all these were primarily 
ghazal poets. Although often displaying a remark¬ 
able inventiveness in surface ornamentation, as in the 
titillating rekhti style of “women’s Urdu” developed 
by Insha’ and Rangin (1736-1835 [< 7 . £>.]), most later 
critics have found the Lakhnawf ghazal excessively 
artificial in its elaborate word-plays and conceits and 
over-trivial in its concern with meeting purely tech¬ 
nical challenges, like those imposed by awkward com¬ 
binations of metre and rhyme ( sanglakh zaminen). The 
strongly Sh! 1 ! atmosphere of Lakhna’u encouraged the 
deployment of a similarly elaborate sabk-i hindi rhetoric 
to nobler effect in the strophic martjiiya (see marthiya. 
4), whose magnificent development by AnTs (1801-74 
[ 9 . 0 .]) and Dabir (1803-75 [< 7 .^.]) constitutes the most 
significant exception to the two general rules of clas¬ 
sical Urdu poetry, that it is very closely modelled on 
Persian originals and that it appears to best advan¬ 


tage in the ghazal. Prose is generally very much less 
significant during this period, although the all-round 
development of the literature is signalled by the rapidly 
increasing momentum of both prose and verse trans¬ 
lations from other languages, including not only many 
Persian classics but also Arabic Islamic texts, most 
notably the first Urdu translations of the Kurian (see 
kur’an. 9.b.2, also the final section of the bibliogra¬ 
phy below). 

At the end of the classical period, there was a final 
flowering of the Dihlf court under the titular last 
Mughal sovereigns Akbar II (r. 1806-37) and his son 
Bahadur Shah II (r. 1837-58 [< 7 .^.]), himself a well- 
known ghazal poet under the pen-name Zafar, though 
hardly one of the same calibre as his laureate Dhawk 
(1790-1854 [< 7 -y.]), chiefly remembered for his kasidas , 
or his ingenious contemporary Mu’min (1800-51 [^.z>.]). 
All these have, however, been far surpassed in sub¬ 
sequent reputation by Ghalib (1797-1869 [^.p.]), whose 
own pride in his neo-classical Persian verse has been 
largely forgotten in his posthumous elevation to ab¬ 
solute supremacy in the classical Urdu pantheon. Few 
Urdu poems have achieved such enduring currency 
as the best known examples from Ghalib’s slim Urdu 
diwan , while in prose his Urdu letters reveal both the 
workings of his great poetic intelligence, and the pro¬ 
gressive collapse of the culture which had nurtured 
the poetic art he lived to practise. 

The classical period of Urdu poetry was marked 
by an ever stricter codification of rules, both linguis¬ 
tic and prosodic. Thus many of the colloquial Indian 
words and forms common in the poetry of Mir and 
Sawda (e.g. tuk “just, a little”, nidan “at last”, sahi 
“correct”) came to be replaced by Perso-Arabisms in 
later verse ( dhara , akhir, sahih). This reinforced the gen¬ 
eral favouring of Persianisms as a marker of poetic 
language (e.g. cashm, dast, shab, besides ankh “eye”, hath 
“hand”, rat “night”) and was paralleled by ever stricter 
insistence on the scansion of words being governed 
by classicising rules, e.g. in the preservation of final 
consonant clusters. 

Urdu prosody shows a similar relationship to Persian 
e arud rules as that of Ottoman Turkish, with special 
adaptations hardly masking a fundamental identity. 
Apart from the special case of the ruba c i [< 7 .#.], the 
same few metres are used for the vast majority of 
poems. Probably the most popular is the almost sym¬ 
metrically regular form of mudarf (illustrated below) 
scanned maf c ulu fa c ilatu mafa'ilu fa c ilun according to the 
afcfil system generally preferred to the elaborate ter¬ 
minology of the prosodists, closely followed by ramal — 
both mahdhuf and makhbun, hazad'j —usually muthamman 
salim, mudjtathth, khafif and mutakarib. But whereas 
Turkish phonetic patterns yield an excess of short 
vowels, the reverse is true of Urdu, where there is 
correspondingly rather greater cultivation of symmet¬ 
rical longer metres which are less popular in Persian 
or Ottoman Turkish, e.g. the twenty-syllable kamil 
with four feet of mutafa c ilun , or the formally similar 
metre with four feet scanning ^ ^ where the 

absence of classical precedent necessitates awkward 
analysis as mutakarib shanzdah-rukni, or four repetitions 
of the sequence fa c al fa c ulun. Written quantities are 
carefully observed in the scansion of Arabic and Persian 
words, but for native words a general licence permits 
all written final long vowels to be scanned as either 
long or short, and the same license applies to several 
of the commonest monosyllables like the possessive 
ka (ke), se “from”, voh “that”, hay “is”. Poetic doublets 
taken over from Persian like gar for agar “if” also 
include such common native shortened forms as ik 
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for ek” “one” pa for par “on”, tira for tera “thy”, van 
for vahah “there”. The following verse from Mufinin 
in mudari e illustrates the operation of several of these 
licences: 

kuce se apne ghayr ka munh hay hala sake 

- T „/w.-/- ~ - 

sar laga hay tire naksh-i pa ke sath 
Not quite all metrical Urdu poetry is composed accord¬ 
ing to these adaptations of Persian e arud with their 
carefully prescribed patterns of long and short sylla¬ 
bles, since use is sometimes made in the ghazal of 
metres of the usual South Asian type which rely . 
instead upon the count of metrical instants ( malra ), 
one to a short syllable and two to a long. The com- ! 
monest type has 30 instants per line, divided by a | 
strong caesura as 16 + 14. The free substitutions of I 
two shorts for a long are illustrated in the alterna- 
tions of dactyls and spondees in the following well- \ 
known matlcf by Mfr: 

-/ — //_ w w/-/_w w/- | 

ultl ho ga’ih sab tadblren kuch na daiva ne kam kiya 




dekha is biman-yi dil ne akhir kam tamam kiya 
These metres are often loosely termed “Hindi metres”, 
certainly a more appropriate designation than the 
prosodists’ attempts to analyse the above example as 
mutadarik shanzdah-rukni. This single intrusion of a South 
Asian element apart, however, both the prosodic and 
the rhetorical structures of classical Urdu poetry are 
exactly modelled on Persian patterns. 

The ghazal was by far the most significant genre 
of the classical period, when the production of poetry 
rested upon the established system of courtly patron¬ 
age, with the ruler and his laureate (malik al-$hu ( ara*) 
at its apex, and with the craft of versifying transmitted 
from master (ustad) to pupil ( shagird). Besides exten¬ 
sive informal circulation, both orally and in manu¬ 
script until the advent of lithography after the 1820s, 
public performances of the ghazal took place either at 
the formalised poetic contests called musha'ara [q.v.] or 
in the entertainments ( mahfil) whose chief attraction 
was the performance (mufyra) of song and dance by 
trained courtesans [tawa’if). 

While this aristocratic style continued to be prac¬ 
tised by poets like Dagh (1831-1905 [q.v]), laureate 
to the Nizam of Haydarabad, the onset of the early 
modern period was marked by substantial shifts in 
the institutional basis of Urdu literature as well as in 
genres, styles and themes, where prose writing and 
English models are of ever increasing significance. The 
advent of print capitalism gave enormous new signif¬ 
icance to major publishers, especially to the press 
founded at Lakhna’u in 1858 by MunshI Nawal Kishor 
(1836-95), a Bhargava Brahmin from a Persianate cul¬ 
tural background. His publication of so many origi¬ 
nal and translated Urdu titles performed a vital role 
in preserving major parts of the old oral culture, like 
the vast dastan stories of the Amir Hamza cycle, while 
his new initiatives helped support Urdu prose writers 
in the new style, like Ratan Nath Sarshar (1845-1903), 
author of the sprawling modern picaresque Fasana-yi 
Azad (1880), or *Abd al-Hallm Sharar (1860-1926), 
pioneer of the Urdu historical novel and memorialist 
of the old Lakhna’u, who were both editors of Nawal 
Kishor’s newspaper Awadh akhbar. 

Most of the major Urdu writers of the period were 
drawn at some stage into the service of the colonial 
state or into the new-style private or princely organ¬ 


isations it called into being. Thus the remarkable trans¬ 
lator and moralistic novelist Nadhlr Ahmad (1836-1912 
[q.v.]) owes his title “Deputy” to his quondam appoint¬ 
ments in the education and finance departments, while 
the noted Islamic historian and critic of Persian lit¬ 
erature Shibll Nu c manl (1857-1914 [q.v]) worked for 
a while as a teacher, and the restless Ruswa (1858- 
1931 [< 7 .^.]), whose Umra } 6 D^an Ada (1899) is a match¬ 
less memoir of the fife of a courtesan in pre-Mutiny 
Lakhna’u, found eventual refuge in the 'Uthmaniyya 
Bureau of Translation in Haydarabad. Service in the 
Pandjab education department in Lahawr was cru¬ 
cially influential both for Muhammad Husayn Azad 
(1834-1910 [< 7 -r.]), whose pioneering Ab-i hayat (1881) 
remains central to the historiography of classical Urdu 
literature, and for Altaf Husayn Hall (1837-1914 
[q.vA), the literary critic and biographer who was the 
leading poetic spokesman of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
* Aligarh movement and whose Musaddas (1879) in the 
revolutionary new style of “natural poetry” (necaral 
$ha c iri) is the most important Urdu poem of the late 
19th century. Even on the conservative side, the anti- 
c Aligarh satirist Akbar Allahabad! (1846-1921 [<?.r.]) 
worked for many years as a judge. 

Many of the characteristic tendencies of this first 
part of the early modern period of Urdu literature, 
its seriousness of purpose and content, its sober 
exploitation of new stylistic resources, above all its 
central concern with re-interpretations of the Islamic 
past capable of addressing the issues raised by the 
colonial present, find their culmination in the lin¬ 
guistically varied output of Muhammad Ikbal (1879- 
1938 [q.v]), whose undoubted intrinsic importance 
as a philosopher-poet has been much inflated by the 
subsequent official cult of him in Pakistan. In spite 
of the international repute of his lengthy Persian 
mathnawis , his most vital poetic achievements are in 
his Urdu collections, particularly the great poems in 
the second part of Bang-i dara (1922) and in Bal-i 
[pibril (1935). Consisting of both gpazal s and strophic 
forms, these deploy to nobly rhetorical effect a grand¬ 
iloquently Persianised diction which proved far more 
successful than Hall’s bare style in articulating the 
elevated sense of a truly national poetry, however that 
Muslim nation ( kawm) was to be defined in South 
Asia. 

Ikbal’s literary presence was of that overwhelming 
kind which ends an era rather than directly inspiring 
new beginnings. The modern period proper of Urdu 
literature, which can here be described only in very 
summary outline, dates from the 1930s and 1940s, 
when a new vogue for social realism was set by the 
many talented authors associated with the Progressive 
Writers Movement ( Tarakki-pasand Tahnk). As in many 
other literatures of the period, those who fairly soon 
developed ideological differences with the movement’s 
prescriptive Marxism generally produced artistically 
more successful work than those who stayed closest 
to the party fine. 

Two outstanding writers associated early in their 
careers with the Progressives of the time characterise 
both through their own work and through their influ¬ 
ence on their successors the different dynamics of 
poetry and of prose in modern Urdu literature. The 
leading young poet of the war years was Fayd Ahmad 
Fayd (1910-84), born like Ikbal in Sialkot in the 
Pandjab, but whose style looked back phst the latter 
to Ghalib while also drawing on English examples. 
Using both the ghazal and free verse {azad nazm) to ex¬ 
plore the modern conflict between private sensibility 
and public engagement, Fayd’s poetry soon acquired an 
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extraordinarily enduring popularity both in Pakistan 
and amongst the Indian Urdu public (which contin¬ 
ues to extend far beyond the circles of self-proclaimed 
Urdu speakers). Fayd’s influence remains palpable in 
the work of most contemporary poets throughout the 
international Urdu literary world, where young littera¬ 
teurs continue to be drawn to trying their hands at 
composing ghazak in his style. 

While the ghazal maintains its popularity as the 
prime genre of Urdu poetry, especially in musical per¬ 
formance by both male and female singers, the lead¬ 
ing genre of modern prose is the short story. Earlier 
developed by the Kayasth Prem Cand (1880-1936 
[</.&.]), who combined a keen human observation with 
an often sentimental Gandhian idealism, the Urdu 
short story was given fresh life by the Progressive 
writers, who particularly welcomed the opportunities 
it provided for an often brutal social realism. The 
leading early exponent of this modern style was the 
Pandjab-bom Sa'adat Hasan Manto (1912-55), whose 
still very popular stories vividly embrace both the 
louche 1940s demi-monde of Bombay (whose film 
industry has been a major patron of many modern 
Urdu writers) and the horrors consequent on the 
Partition of the Pandjab. It is, however, a significant 
pointer to the varied subsequent growth and devel¬ 
opment of later Urdu creative prose, the varied prod¬ 
uct of both historical and social realism as well as 
more avant-garde types of modernism (fcadidiyyat) that 
Manto is in no sense comparable in authority to those 
defining figures of the Urdu poetic succession, Ghalib, 
Half, Ikbal and Fayd. 
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al-URDUNN, the Arabic name for the \ 
Jordan River, used also from early Islamic j 
times onwards to designate the regions adja- 
cent to the river’s course. 

1. The river 

This appears in Arabic as the nahr al-Urdunn, in | 
Old Testament and later Hebrew as ha-Tarden, and ; 
in the Septuagint and the classical geographers as I 
6 ’Iop5avr|<;. After the Crusading period, local Arabic ! 
usage often referred to it as al-Sharfa [al-kabira] “the ! 
[Great] watering-place”. It was, and still is, revered j 
by Jews, Christians and Muslims, by Christians in 
particular on account of Christ’s baptism at the hands 
of John the Baptist in the Jordan waters. 

This shallow river is the lowest in the world, run¬ 
ning within a narrow trough whose greatest width, 
about 25 km/15 miles, occurs in the region of Jericho 
[see rTha]. It forms part of the Great Rift Valley 
which runs from southeastern Turkey to Lake Nyasa 
in East Africa, but has never in history presented 


much of a barrier politically or militarily. The river 
has three main sources, all of which rise from the 
foot of Mount Hermon (the Dj abal al-Thaldj/al-Shavkh 
in Arabic usage): the Nahr HasbanI, the Nahr Laddan 
and the Nahr Baniyas. These join together in the 
Hula (Hule) basin, until recent times a malarial papyrus 
swamp (see below). South of here, the river cuts 
through a basaltic gorge below the “Bridge of Jacob’s 
daughters” (dj.isr banal Ta c kub, gesher Knot Ta c<l kob), drop¬ 
ping 146 m/480 feet in 6.5 km/4 miles, and in its 
16 km/10 miles’ course from Lake Hule to the Sea 
of Galilee ( Buhayrat Tabariyya ) falling from 70 m/230 
feet above sea-level to 210 m/689 feet below. After 
flowing through the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan receives 
the important left-bank tributary of the Yarmuk [q.v], 
which has a large but variable flow and which marks 
part of the modern Syrian-Jordanian frontier, and 
other tributaries both left-bank and right-bank (of the 
latter ones, there may be mentioned the Nahr Djalut, 
at the head of which, between Nabulus and Baysan, 
is the ‘Ayn Djalut [< 7 . 0 .], scene of the famous battle 
between the Mongols and the Mamluks). It then 
spreads into the plain of the Ghawr or Ghor, but 
with so many meanders that it actually runs for 217 
km/135 miles to cover a direct distance of 104 km/65 
miles between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
The Ghawr was formerly in considerable measure 
filled with dense thickets along the river banks, and 
largely barren wastelands beyond them; but with the 
construction in the 20 th century of irrigation canals, 
much good agricultural and orchard land has been 
created for vegetable and fruit-growing, including win¬ 
ter produce. However, there were already in early 
Islamic times some fertile spots in certain parts of the 
Jordan valley, such as around Jericho (cf. the djinan 
al-Urdunn held out by the Prophet Muhammad in 
Mecca as a comparison for the heavenly prospects of 
his followers, in al-Tabari, i, 1232). 

The Jordan ends in the Dead Sea ( al-Buhayra 
al-mayyita, Bahr Lut [?.t ! .]). The river’s rate of flow 
diminishes towards this point through seepage and 
evaporation caused by the great heat, and because of 
this evaporation, salt and other minerals are deposited. 
The Sea’s level, apart from some seasonal variation, 
accordingly remains substantially the same. South of 
the Dead Sea, the depression continues as that of al- 
c Araba and then rises considerably before dropping 
to ‘Akaba [q.v.] at the head of the Gulf of that name. 

On account of its currents, its numerous windings 
and many shallows, the Jordan cannot be used for 
navigation. On the other hand, even in ancient times 
several of these shallows formed fords which con¬ 
nected the lands east with those west of the Jordan 
and thus linked up the Mediterranean coast and Egypt 
with Damascus. North of Lake Tiberias there are five 
fords and south of it 54; they are most frequent oppo¬ 
site Baysan. In the Old Testament, they are men¬ 
tioned under the names ma C(l bar or malbara. Whether 
the Israelites had ferries is uncertain, and in any case 
not proved by the obscure passage 2 Sam. xix. 19. 
On the other hand, it is not difficult to imagine that 
in their fighting with the Aramaeans in the lands east 
of the Jordan, they would take their troops, horses 
and chariots (1 Kings xxii. 35) across the Jordan by 
fords, but how they did it we are not told (with 
floats ?). If necessary it was possible to swim the Jordan 
(1 Macc. ix. 48), but in view of the strong current 
it required skill and strength. There were certainly no 
bridges, since these only began to be built in the 
Roman period. The ford a little to the south of the 
Hula district is specially celebrated; from it a road 
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led via Kunaytra to Damascus. Whether there was a 
Roman road here is, according to P. Thomsen’s map 
in %DPV, xl (cf. 33), uncertain, but in the Middle 
Ages this ford, called Vadum Jacobi (wrongly from Gen. 
xxxii. 22), is often mentioned and was of consider¬ 
able strategic importance during the Crusades. Here 
Baldwin III was defeated in 1157 by Nur al-Drn and 
in 1178 Baldwin IV built a fort below the crossing, 
but in the following year it was stormed by Salah 
al-Din and destroyed. At a later date, a three-arched 
bridge was built of large blocks of basalt at the 
site of the ford (cf. illustrs. in ZfDPV, xiii, 74). It is 
known to have been in existence in 1450 and was 
probably built not long before. The name “Bridge of 
Jacob’s daughters”, points to the old Vadum Jacobi , but 
is remarkable as Jacob did not have a number of 
daughters. 

One of the most important roads from Damascus 
to the lands west of the Jordan has probably always 
been the route via Flk (or Aftk, perhaps Afek [Aphek] 

1 Kings xx. 26, 30, cf. xiii. 22) to the south end of 
the Sea of Galilee, where the Jordan was crossed by 
a ford where it leaves the Sea. A little south of the 
crossing are the ruins of two stone bridges, Umm al- 
Kanatir and Djisr al-Sidd. Nothing is known of their 
history, but one of them is probably the bridge at the 
south end of the lake which al-Mukaddasi mentions 
in his description of Tabariyya and of which 

Yakut says that it had over 20 arches. As late as the 
16th century we are told by W. de Baldensel that he 
crossed the Jordan by a bridge here (Robinson, Biblical 
researches in Palestine 2 , iii). Close to the junction of the 
Yarmuk with the Jordan is a bridge, Djisr al-MudjamP, 
whence roads led to Mkes and Irbid below the hills 
of Karn Sartaba. Further to the south we again find 
a bridge, the Djisr al-Damiya, but it is now on dry 
land as the river has dug out a new bed here. It was 
built in 664/1266 by the vigorous Mamluk sultan 
Baybars, who also had bridges built at several other 
places (cf. Rohricht, Archives de I’Orient latin, ii/1, 382; 
Clermont-Ganneau, in JA, ser. 7, vol. x [1887], 518). 
Among the most used is the bridge north of Jericho 
which leads to the Wadi Nimrin. 

In the brief descriptions of the Jordan in the Arab 
geographers there are a few details of some interest. 
Al-Mukaddasf mentions that the river is unnavigable. 
Yakut, quoting an older authority, says that the Jordan 
above the Lake of Tiberias was called the “Great” 
and between the Lake and the Dead Sea the “Little 
Jordan”, which statement, however, is probably based 
on a confusion with the Yarmuk. He mentions the 
sugar plantations watered by the river in al-Ghawr 
[see rTha]. Al-Dimashki mentions the hot springs near 
the Lake of Tiberias and of MudjamP where the Yar¬ 
muk joins the Jordan. He also gives an account of 
the remarkable phenomenon at the river’s end. The 
Jordan flows night and day into the Dead Sea with¬ 
out any outflow, yet the Sea does not increase in 
winter or decrease in summer. The main road from 
Damascus to Egypt goes, according to Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih (219) and the geographers who follow him, 
via Flk to the south end of the Lake of Tiberias and 
thence by a circuitous route via Tiberias to Baysan. 
In the 14th century on the other hand, the route lay 
through a part of 'Adjlun, as one descended from 
Baysan into the Jordan valley to MudjamP and thence 
over the bridge to follow the road to Irbid. In the 
15th century, a more northerly route began to come 
into use by going eastwards from the new capital 
Safat crossing the Jordan on the above-mentioned 
“Bridge of Jacob’s daughters” and thence via Nu £ ran 


and Kunaytra to Damascus. This road remained the 
usual one, and later, the road leading to and from 
the bridge was improved. 

From the end of the First World War until 1948, 
the Jordan, except in its extreme north, marked the 
boundary between the British mandated territory of 
Palestine and the newly-created Hashemite kingdom 
of Transjordan (see below, 2.). After 1948 and the 
establishment of the State of Israel, the river lay 
entirely within Israel north of its confluence with the 
Yarmuk, and below there it divided the kingdom of 
Jordan from the West Bank of Palestine, after 1967 
becoming the effective frontier between Jordan and 
Israel. 

This new function of the Jordan as an international 
boundary, with its headwaters and tributaries often in 
military zones and with four powers (Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria) involved, has caused problems 
regarding the division of its waters and their utilisa¬ 
tion through the building of dams along the Jordan’s 
headwaters and irrigation canals along its lower course. 
The Hule drainage project completed by Israel in 
1957 channelled the Jordan there into two main canals, 
speeding the flow of water through the marshes, reduc¬ 
ing water loss by means of surface irrigation and mak¬ 
ing drained marshland available for agriculture. The 
Ghawr irrigation canal, 70 km/43 miles long, was 
completed along the river’s east bank by Jordan in 
1967, permitting a great increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction there. In Israel, as well as the Hule drainage 
project and the digging of a canal from the Sea of 
Galilee to Beth She’an, a water-supply grid has been 
constructed allowing 11,300 million cubic feet of the 
Jordan’s water to be pumped to the arid regions of 
central and southern Israel. However, political and 
diplomatic difficulties continue to prevent the adop¬ 
tion of wider, regional policies of water utilisation. 

Bibliography: E. Robinson, Biblical researches in 
Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petraea , London 1841, 
iii; W.M. Thomson, The Land and the Book , London 
1883; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
London 1895, 30-2, 52-5, 64-9; Sir George Adam 
Smith, The historical geography of the Holy Land, 
25 London 1931 (originally publ. 1894), 411-516; 
V. Schwobel, Die Landesnatur Paldstinas, Leipzig 1914, 

1, 45-6; R. Hartmann, Paldstina unter den Arabem, 
Leipzig 1915, 11-16; Admiralty Handbooks, Palestine 
and Transjordan , London 1943, 21-3, 28-32, 76-8; 
A.-S. Marmardji, Textes geographiques arabes sur la 
Palestine, Paris 1951, 4-7; K.B. Doherty, Jordan water 
conflicts, 1965; A.M. Watson, The East Jordan valley, 
a social and economic survey, 1966; W.C. Brice, South¬ 
west Asia, London 1966, 72-3, 215, 223-5, 354-6, 
370-1, 372; Y. Karmon, Israel, a regional geography , 
London, etc. 1971, 162-77; E. Orni and E. Efrat, 
Geography of Israel , ^Jerusalem 1976, 80-105. 

(F. Buhl-[C.E. Bosworth]) 

2. History 

(a) Up to 1250 

The name of al-Urdunn was first applied to one 
of the military and administrative districts ( adjnad , sing. 
dfund [?.fl.]) that were established in the province of 
al-Sham (q.v.) in the wake of the early Islamic con¬ 
quests. The territory of the $und al-Urdunn corre¬ 
sponds closely to that of the Byzantine province of 
Palaestina Secunda. Centred on its capital of Tabariyya 
[q.v], only part of the original djund falls within the 
borders of the present Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Given the varying descriptions of the early historians 
and geographers, the precise boundaries of dfund al- 
Urdunn probably varied over time. For example, ac- 
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cording to al-Baladhuri, the djund embraced the towns 
of Fahl, Tabariyya, Baysan, Susiyya, Afik, Djarash, 
Bayt Ra 5 s, Kadas, 'Akka, Sur, Safluriyya, and the re¬ 
gion of the Djawlan. To this list al-Mukaddasi adds 
al-Faradhivya. al-Ladjdjun, Kabul and Adhri'at. 
According to al-Ya'kubi, the population of the djtmd 
was a mixture of non-Arabs and Arabs, the latter 
especially YamanT tribes. 

As for the history of Transjordan proper in Islamic 
times, only a bare outline can be reconstructed. Under 
Byzantine rule, the region to the east of the Jordan 
river saw its greatest prosperity, particularly in the 
north. This is especially true of the sixth century A.D., 
when the region saw a general increase of settlement 
and the expansion of religious sites and public works. 
This period coincides with the rise of the Ghassanids 
[< q.v .] and other Arab tribes to prominence as Byzantine 
allies along the eastern limes. Although the Sasanid 
invasion of the region in 614 seems to have disrupted 
the prosperity of the region, it was able to recover 
and there are no signs of serious regional economic 
decline after the Byzantine recovery in 628 or imme¬ 
diately after the Islamic conquests of the 630s and 
640s. Indeed, the indigenous Christian populations con¬ 
tinued to flourish well after the conquests. 

The first significant conflict between Muslim and 
Byzantine troops took place at Mu’ta [</.&.] in central 
Transjordan in 8/629. In 9/630, it is said that local 
leaders from Ayla, Djarba’, Ma'an and Adhruh assem¬ 
bled at Tabuk in northern Arabia, where they made 
treaty arrangements with the Prophet Muhammad. 
However, it was not until the larger campaign of 
13/634 that Muslim armies successfully invaded the 
region, with the surrender of Ma’ab (modern Rabba), 
followed by the decisive Muslim victories at Dathin 
and Adjnadayn [< q.v .] in southern Palestine. Subsequent 
Muslim victories east of the Jordan at Fahl and at 
the Yarmuk river (in 15/636) secured Transjordan as 
Islamic territory. 

Following the conquests, Transjordan was divided 
up between the cujpiad of al-Urdunn, Filastln [</.?'.] 
and Dimashk, which embraced most of the region. 
Archaeology attests to the growing Muslim presence 
in the area, including the development of urban areas 
like 'Amman [q.v] in the subdistrict of al-Balka’ [</.y.] 
and the princely estates on the desert fringe (the 
Umayyad “desert castles” or kusur [see badiya, in 
Suppl.]). Indeed, it seems likely that the kusur were 
an important facet of the local economy. However, 
for most of tbe Umayyad period, the literary sources 
have little to say about the region. The civil wars, 
which involved so many areas of the caliphate, appear 
to have had little direct impact on Transjordan. 

Although the 'Abbasid family planned their revolt 
against the Umayyads from their estate at Humayma 
in the south, the region played no special role 
in the course of the 'Abbasid revolution of 132/750. 
For a brief time, one former Umayyad commander, 
Habib b. Murra, attempted to fend off 'Abbasid forces 
in the Balka*, but this was short-lived. Although 
'Abbasid rule did not directly threaten the region’s 
prosperity, it is noteworthy that Transjordan did not 
attract the interest of the early ‘Abbasid elite as it 
had their Umayyad counterparts. Rather, the region 
became isolated from the direct supervision of the 
government, and, like other similar regions, was an 
occasional home to rebels. Some of these rebellions 
took on a pro-Yamani, pro-Umayyad, and even escha¬ 
tological flavour, as with the revolt of al-Faddayni (or 
al-Fudayni) in the vicinity of'Amman about 198/813 
and that of al-Mubarka' [q.v] in 226/840. During 


the 'Abbasid period, the region’s rugged terrain also 
provided sanctuary for brigand groups like the Zawakll 
[?-»•]• 

As the 'Abbasid caliphate lost control of its provinces 
in the course of the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, 
southern al-Sham, including Transjordan, fell into the 
orbit of Egyptian-based states like that of the Tulunids, 
Ikhshrdids, and Fatimids [q.vv] , while the Karamita 
and their tribal allies dominated the steppe and 
desert. The Fatimids are also known to have used 
the region as a source of tribal manpower. At the 
same time, rural and urban settlement appears to 
have contracted. Indeed, for Transjordan, this period 
is marked by the increasing prominence of Bedouin 
tribes, notably the Tayyi’ [q.v], who appear to have 
arrived from northeastern Arabia by the mid 4th/10th 
century, and who are best represented by the short¬ 
lived Djarrahid dynasty [q.v]. However, the influence 
of nomadic groups in southern al-Sham probably 
declined after the Fatimid victory over the allied tri¬ 
bal forces of Tayyi 5 , Kalb and Kilab at Ukhuwana in 
420/1029. Fatimid control over the region effectively 
ended in 463/1071 when the Turkmen adventurer 
Atsiz b. Uvak [^.z>.] answered Fatimid appeals for mil¬ 
itary assistance in Palestine and proceeded to occupy 
all of southern al-Sham for himself, only to have his 
domains absorbed by the Saldiukid amir Tutush [q.v. 1 
in 472/1079. 

In the early 6th/12th century, the lands east of the 
Jordan were a buffer zone between the Crusaders and 
Muslim princes in Cairo and Damascus. Early on, 
the region was governed by Turkmen warlords, but 
by 509/1115 Baldwin I of Jerusalem had taken direct 
control of the region, and Transjordan became a 
barony dominated by the two principal Crusader 
strongholds in the region, al-Karak and al-Shawbak/ 
Montreal [^.w.]. These two fortresses were the target 
of Fatimid and, later, Ayyubid assaults under Salah 
al-Din. Under the Ayyubids, much of the region be¬ 
came an appanage for princes like al-Mu'azzam 'Isa 
[q.v]. Under these princes, Transjordan saw a prolif¬ 
eration of fortified settlements and the return of some 
of its former prosperity. 

Bibliography. 1. Sources. The Arabic geogra¬ 
phical texts collected in the BGA all have relevant 
information on the dfund of al-Urdunn and on Trans¬ 
jordan, especially Ibn Khurradadhbih, 78, Ya'kubl, 
Buldan , 326-7; Ibn Hawkal, 173 ff. The later compi¬ 
lation of Ibn Shaddad, al-A c lak al-khatira, Liban, Jor- 
danie, Palestine , ed. Dahan, Damascus 1963 is also 
useful. See also Le Strange, Palestine. In addition to 
the standard chronicles, see especially Tabari, in¬ 
dices; Baladhuri, Futuh , 115, 116; Ibn 'Asakir, Ta 3 nkh 
madinat Dimashk, ed. al-'AmrawT, Beirut 1995, indices; 
Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta 3 rikh Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, 
Leiden 1908, indices; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir 9 at al- 
Zaman, partial ed. Sevim, Ankara 1968, indices. 

2. Studies. P. Deschamps, Kerak et les chateaux 
de La Terre Oultre le Jourdain, Paris 1939; A.G. 
Walmsley, The administrative structure and urban geogra¬ 
phy of the fund of Filastln and the fund of al-Urdunn, 
PhD diss., Univ. of Sydney 1987; D. Whitcomb, 
Archaeology of the Abbasid period. The example of Jordan, 
in Archeologie islamique, i (1990), 75-85; H. Kennedy, 
Nomads and settled people in Bilad al-Sham in the third/ 
ninth and fourth/tenth centuries , in Bakhit and Schick 
(eds.), Bilad al-Sham during the Abbasid period, Amman 
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The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East. II. Land 
use and settlement patterns , Princeton 1994, esp. 49-94, 
133-54; R. Schick, The Christian communities of Palestine 
from Byzantine to Islamic rule, Princeton 1995; Irfan 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the sixth century, i, 
Washington D C. 1995; P.M. Cobb, White Banners, 
contention in Abbasid Syria, 750-877, Ph.D. diss., Univ. 
of Chicago 1997. (P.M. Cobb) 

(b) From 1250 to 1920 

After 648/1250, Transjordan passed for over two- 
and-a-half centuries under MamlGk control, forming 
part of the province of Syria, governed from Damascus. 
As noted in (a) above, the region had many castles 
and fortified points in the Crusading and Ayyubid 
periods, such as al-Karak and al-Shawbak [q.vvi\. In 
addition to these two mentioned above, the Kal'at al- 
Rabad at ‘Adjlun [q.vi], built by al-Malik al-'Adil Abu 
Bakr b. Ayyub’s commander ‘Izz al-Dfn Usama in 
580/1184-5, was added to in Mamluk times and sur¬ 
vived more or less intact until the severe earthquake 
of 1837. At al-Karak, Baybars I [q.v] added further 
defensive works after it had passed to him in 671/1272 
from the Ayyubid ‘Umar, son of al-Malik al-‘Adil Abu 
Bakr, and that sultan also rebuilt the fortress of al- 
Salt. The fort at al-Azrak, to the west of 'Amman, 
built or rebuilt by the Ayyubid commander ‘Izz al- 
Dfn in the first half of the 7 th/13th century, con¬ 
tinued in use under the Mamluks and was intact 
enough in 1918 for T.E. Lawrence to make it his head¬ 
quarters before pushing northwards to Dar'a/Deraa 
and Damascus. 

Administratively, the hilly region of northern Trans¬ 
jordan, the Balka* [q.v.], with its main settlement at 
Hisban, was usually administered ultimately from the 
Syrian capital Damascus, falling within the “southern 
flank” (sajka kibliyya) of that very large province, with 
its administrative centre at Dar'a. Al-Karak, however, 
was usually a separate niyaba, as in the exposition of 
administrative geography of Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umarf 
and the secretarial manual of al-Kalkashandf. The for¬ 
mer mentions four administrative divisions of southern 
Transjordan, essentially the hill region of the Sharat, 
that of the chef-lieu al-Karak itself, and those of al- 
Shawbak, Zughar and Ma'an. Al-Karak was a place 
of exile or imprisonment for rebellious or suspected 
princes and amirs, and just before his death, sultan 
al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawun [q.v.] entrusted its 
government to his son Ahmad. An important aspect 
of the na’ib's duties was attempting to control the local 
Bedouin. Al-Kalkashandf states that, amongst the Banu 
Djudham [q.v.], there were the Sakhr at al-Karak, the 
Mahdf in the Balka 5 , the ‘Ukba and Zuhayr at al- 
Shawbak, and the Sa'fd at Salkhad and in the Hawran 
[q.vvi]. See M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a 
I’epoque des Mamelouks d’apres les auteurs arabes, Paris 1923, 
236-8; al-Kalkashandf, Subh al-a c shd , i, 334, xii, 220-32. 

Mamluk control over Transjordan weakened, with 
the general decay of the state, in the 9th/15th cen¬ 
tury. Thus the region round ‘Adjlun became the focus 
of a tribal amfrate under the Ghazawf family, who 
managed to extend their power across the Jordan to 
the rural hinterlands of Jerusalem and Hebron. After 
922/1516, Transjordan passed under Ottoman Turkish 
control for some four centuries. Under the new Otto¬ 
man administrative arrangements, the district round 
‘Adjlun now became a sand^ak, with the Ghazawfs as 
sandjak beyis , until the mid-11th/17th century; these 
amirs of ‘Adjlun also frequently held the lucrative post 
of amir al-had^dj., providing the military escort for the 
Syrian pilgrims to the Holy Places in Arabia. At the 
beginning of the 12th/18th century, ‘Adjlun was briefly 


part of the sandjak of Sayda/Sidon. In the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the sandjak of ‘Adjlun appears as such in the 
1266/1849 salname, but in 1865 as a kada of the 
sandjak of the Hawran, with Irbid as its administrative 
centre. Al-Shawbak or al-Karak formed a separate 
sandjak in the 10th-11th/16th-17th centuries, whilst the 
salname of 1311/1893 gives the sandjak at that time 
as that of Ma'an or al-Karak (see A. Birken, Die Pro- 
vinzen des Osmanischen Reiches , Wiesbaden 1976, 242, 245, 
246). 

We derive information on demography and on the 
agricultural and financial situation of Transjordan in 
early Ottoman times from the Ottoman state defiers, 
in particular, the mufassal ones for 1005/1596-7; see 
W.-D. Hiitteroth and K. Abdulfattah, Historical geography 
of Palestine, Transjordan and southern Syria in the late sixteenth 
century , Erlanger Geographische Arbeiten, Sonderband 
5, Erlangen 1977. 

In the first three decades of the 11th/17th century, 
the great amir Fakhr al-Dtn Ma'n II was able to 
expand into the Hawran and the ‘Adjlun region until 
his defeat and capture at the hands of the Ottoman 
governor of Damascus Kiiciik Ahmed Pasha [see fakhr 
al-din]. After this success, the Ottoman authorities 
attempted to tighten their grip on Transjordan. The 
hegemony of the Ghazawls of ‘Adjlun was gradually 
reduced, but Ottoman hopes of closer control were 
thwarted by extensive movements of Bedouin, espe¬ 
cially in the 12th/18th and early 19th centuries, when 
growing pressure from the northwards movement in 
Nadjd of the ‘Anaza [^.y.] pushed other tribes towards 
Transjordan, such as the SaHar [q.v.] and their rivals 
the ‘Adwan and the Huwaytat. The resultant increased 
insecurity affected the Pilgrimage route, which com¬ 
pelled the Ottoman authorities to pay subsidies to the 
tribal shuykhs in order to ensure unimpeded access to 
the Holy Places. Even so, Ottoman suspiciousness and 
duplicitous dealings by the Porte led on occasion to 
violent attacks on the Syrian Pilgrimage caravan, as 
in 1756, when 20,000 pilgrims were reported killed 
or dead from thirst in the desert, and many more 
enslaved by the Bedouin. A further destabilising fac¬ 
tor was the attacks in the opening years of the 19th 
century by the Wahhabis. Wahhabi influence was felt 
at al-Karak by 1806, when local tribes acknowledged, 
if only nominally, the overlordship of Su'ud b. ‘Abd 
al-'Azfz. In 1809 Wahhabi forces raided up the Wadi 
Sirhan, and in 1810 another raid via al-Azrak reached 
to within a few miles of Damascus; fortunately for 
the Ottomans, pressure on the first Su'udF state by 
Muhammad ‘All Pasha of Egypt and his sons relieved 
Damascus of more threats. 

Muhammad ‘All’s occupation of Syria during the 
1830s triggered off various protest revolts, in partic¬ 
ular in 1834 when the introduction of conscription 
was attempted. Rebels in the towns of Palestine were 
pursued by Ibrahim Pasha across the Jordan and 
crushed at al-Karak and al-Salt. But once the Egyptians 
withdrew from Syria in 1841, tribal anarchy had full 
rein in Transjordan. Thus in the troubled decades 
which followed, the Christian villagers of Tafila in 
the southern part of the Sharat abandoned their homes; 
in 1880 a number of Christian families left their homes 
in al-Karak to establish themselves at the deserted site 
of Madaba. Up to 1867 there were apparently no 
villages and no cultivation east of al-Salt. Whereas a 
more northerly region like the Hawran increased in 
settlements and in population during the second half 
of the 19th century, this economic and agricultural 
progress tailed off as one went southwards, and there 
may even have been regression in the south; thus the 
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population of al-Karak, estimated at 8,000 in 1872, 
was down to ca. 2,000 by 1895. In 1851 the Ottomans 
installed a ka 3 im-makam at Irbid over the sa.ndj.ak of the 
"Adjlun district, within the mutasamJUk of Nabulus. Alter 
the great wilayet reorganisation of the Grand Vizier 
Fu’ad Pasha and Midhat Pasha [q.vv.] of 1864, which 
included the wilayet of Damascus, further attempts 
were made to impose order in Transjordan. Muslim 
refugees from the Caucasus were brought in, such as 
the settlement of Circassians [see cerkes] at ‘Amman 
in 1878 and in the Golan heights near al-Kunaytira/ 
Quneitra. The Ottomans managed to collect some 
taxes as far south as al-Karak by 1882, and by 1893 
established an administrative presence in al-Karak and 
Ma"an. Even so, Ottoman control in southern Trans¬ 
jordan remained tenuous. The Bedouin tribes had to ; 
be largely left to settle their internal disputes, such as 
those of the Sakhr and the ‘Adwan, by fighting, with 
occasional punitive expeditions, not usually very suc¬ 
cessful, by the Turks, such as that of 1869 against j 
the Sakhr: and 1891-5 there was fighting around Petra. 

Unrest continued into the early 20th century. A 
notable event of the opening years was the extension j 
of the Hidjaz Railway [q.v.] to al-Zarka* by 1902 and j 
Ma'an by 1904. It was constructed under consider- | 
able difficulties, including from Bedouin attacks, since 1 
the tribal shaykhs saw it as affecting their traditional j 
role as protectors (at a price) of the Pilgrimage car- ! 
avans. Friction between the local population of south- j 
ern Transjordan and Turkish officialdom and its I 
soldiery continued. A local revolt against the Turkish 
garrison in al-Shawbak took place in 1905. In 1910, 
the same year as that of the Hawran [q.v.] rising, a 
more serious outbreak took place at al-Karak, in which 
tribesmen and sedentaries joined together against 
Ottoman attempts at land registration (regarded as , 
inter alia the prelude to increased taxation), at the con- j 
fiscation of personal arms and at a census as the pre¬ 
liminary for the introduction of conscription. Tribesmen I 
of the Sakhr and "Atiyya attacked the Hidjaz Railway ! 
and the station at Katrana, that nearest to al-Karak, as j 
symbols of Ottoman penetration of the region. The revolt I 
was bloodily suppressed by troops sent from Damascus, 
and the local Madjall family of al-Karak, regarded 
by the Turks as ringleaders, outlawed, but the resul¬ 
tant intensification of Arab-Turkish negative feeling pre¬ 
pared the way for the Arab Revolt of a few years later. 

The Ottoman empire entered the First World War 
in November 1914, but the Arab population of Trans¬ 
jordan was not greatly affected until June 1916 when 
the Sharif al-Husayn b. 'All [q.v.] raised the flag of 
rebellion in the Hidjaz. In June 1917 T.E. Lawrence i 
and Shaykh Awda Abu Tayyi 3 of the eastern Huwaytat j 
defeated a Turkish force south of Ma'an and in July 
captured al-"Akaba/Aqaba. This last success made it 
now possible to concert operations with Allenby’s Allied 
forces in Palestine. An attack by British and Common¬ 
wealth forces across the Jordan in early spring 1918 ; 
could not be sustained, but the Sharif Faysal [see j 
faysal i] and his Arab forces in southern Transjordan 
attacked Ma'an and destroyed several sections south 
of the town, thus isolating the Turkish garrisons along 
the railway to Medina for the rest of the War, an 
isolation sealed by the Imperial Camel Corps’s seizure \ 
of al-Mudawwara, east of al-"Akaba, a vital source of j 
water for running locomotives. By 23 September al- 
Salt was taken, "Amman two days later and Dar'a 
on 28 September, whilst the Turkish 2nd Corps which 
had been occupying Ma'an surrendered. Thus Trans¬ 
jordan was now clear, after almost exactly four cen¬ 
turies, of any Ottoman presence. 


During the War, the attitude of the Arab notables 
and shaykh s of Transjordan had varied. Faysal received 
much valuable support from such Arab tribes as the 
Ruwala [q.v.] of northern Arabia, the Huwaytat and 
some of the Sakhr in the Balka 3 . Other tribes, includ¬ 
ing most of the Sakhr. had, however, tended to hedge, 
as also was the case with the sedentary clans. The 
Christian clans generally favoured Faysal, and notables 
from al-Karak and Madaba were exiled by the Otto¬ 
man military authorities to Adana province for their 
Sharlfian sympathies. Many of the Muslim clans never¬ 
theless regarded the Ottomans as upholders of the 
cause of Islam and were suspicious of the Sharif al- 
Husayn and his sons because of their British connec¬ 
tions. Several of these leading shaykh s were invited by 
the Ottomans to Damascus, and feasted and honoured 
there. Only when it became clear that the Ottoman 
position in Transjordan was unsustainable did some 
of these shaykhs begin to declare their support for 
Faysal and his cause. 

When Damascus was captured and the Turkish army 
retreated northwards to the Taurus line, the whole 
of the Levant was placed under an Occupied Enemy 
Territories Administration, with the eastern part of 
Syria, including Transjordan, coming under Faysal’s 
control. From the Balka 3 southwards, Transjordan was 
placed under a military administration headed by 
Faysal’s commander-in-chief, the "Iraki former Otto¬ 
man Army officer Dja'far al-‘AskarI, and local notables 
summoned to swear allegiance to the Sharlfian govern¬ 
ment in Damascus. At the end of 1919, this govern¬ 
ment divided its Syrian territories into eight liwa 3 s: 
that of the Hawran included the regions of "Adjlun 
and Irbid with its chef-lieu at Dar"a; that of the Balka 3 
was centred on al-Salt; whilst the liwa 3 of al-Karak was 
extended southwards into northern Hidjaz to include 
the neighbourhood of Tabuk [q.v.]. But on the whole, 
Transjordan was a neglected part of Sharlfian Syria; 
Faysal was pre-occupied with much more pressing 
things, within the framework of Allied rivalries and 
intentions for the Greater Syrian region. Consequently, 
unrest and instability continued within Transjordan. 
Although proclaimed King of Syria by the General 
Syrian Congress in March 1920, Faysal was forced 
out of Syria in July 1920 under French pressure [see 
al-sham. 2. (b)]. It was his elder brother, "Abd Allah, 
al-Husayn’s second son, who in November 1920 
arrived at Ma'an and in February 1921 established 
himself in "Amman as Amir of Transjordan. 
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(c) The modem period 

Tribesmen in central Jordan divide their history 
into two periods: “the age of shaykhs ” and “the age 
of government”. The age of government arrived deci¬ 
sively with the defeat of the Ottoman Empire in World 
War I, the division of the Fertile Crescent between 
Britain and France, and the creation of a British man¬ 
date for Palestine and Transjordan (renamed Jordan 
on independence in 1946). When the Amir ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Husayn [^.z>.], the Sharif Husayn’s [ q.v .] second 
son, arrived in ‘Amman [^.t/.] in March 1921, osten¬ 
sibly on his way to Damascus, the rudimentary British 
administration in the territory welcomed him. c Abd 
Allah had a claim on British support owing to his 
father’s alliance with Britain during World War I 
which produced the Arab Revolt; Britain needed to 
set up a governing structure in Transjordan which 
would not cost too much and which would fulfill its 
mandatory duty to train its mandated subjects in the 
art of self-government. They came to an agreement: 
‘Abd Allah stayed in ‘Amman, and a British subsidy 
and a British-led and armed security force put him 
miles ahead of local tribal shaykhs. 

The signs of modern statehood were developed 
during ‘Abd Allah’s period of rule, 1921-51: a capital 
(‘Amman), a flag, and territory delimited by recognised 
borders. Jordan’s borders with its neighbours Syria 
and Irak have remained firm to the present. Its bor¬ 
der with Palestine/changed as a result of the 1948 
and 1967 Arab-Israeli wars when Jordan came to rule 
and then lost the Palestinian territories known as East 
Jerusalem and the West Bank. In the 1960s the bor¬ 
der with Saudi Arabia south of the Jordanian port 
of ‘Akaba was adjusted slightly in favour of Jordan 
to allow for the development of Jordan’s only port. 

Within its present borders, Jordan comprises 36,165 
square miles with average annual rainfall varying by 
region from 25 inches in the northwest corner to 0-10 
inches in the eastern desert. Over 91% of Jordan is 
desert or semi-desert. It is entirely land-locked with 
the exception of the port of ‘Akaba which gives access 
to the Red Sea. There are few resources: phosphates, 
potash, the skills and services provided by its popu¬ 
lation, transit rights for oil pipelines and goods car¬ 
ried by truck. 

In 1920 the population of Transjordan was around 
225,000, divided almost equally between peasants and 
herders. Arabs were by far the majority; there was 
also a small number of Turcomans, Chechens and 
Circassians who had fled their homelands in the 
Caucasus as Russian rule advanced southwards in the 
19th century. The vast majority of inhabitants were 
Muslim; a small number of Arab Christians lived on 
the highlands overlooking the Jordan Valley. ‘Amman 
was a very small, mainly Circassian settlement in 1921; 
the largest town was al-Salt [^.^.] with a population 
of around 20,000. In 1938 the total population of 
Transjordan was estimated at 300,000 (probably too 
low); at that time ‘Amman and al-Salt each had a 
population of around 20,000. 

During the rule of Amir, later King, ‘Abd Allah, 
an administrative and legislative structure on a 
European model gradually emerged. More important 
to Jordan’s long-term existence were the creation of 
an army, the Arab Legion, under British command, 
and the registration of land along European lines of 
private ownership. The army put an end to tribal 
raiding within the state and across state borders, and 
replaced those traditional methods of the redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth amongst nomadic tribes with work and 
welfare. Land registration carried out under British 


auspices in the 1930s created a grid of small land- 
holdings largely held by those who farmed them. 
There did not develop in Transjordan large dispari¬ 
ties of wealth based on landownership as in Egypt, 
Syria and ‘Irak. 

In 1946, when Transjordan was granted its indepen¬ 
dence by Britain, the Amir ‘Abd Allah became King 
‘Abd Allah, and the name of his kingdom was changed 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan ( al-Mamloka al- 
Urdunniyya al-Hdshimiyya). Britain continued to provide 
a subsidy to the state, and arms and officers to the 
army. In the 1948 Arab-Israeli war the army defended 
and occupied the Palestinian territories of the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem; they became part of Jordan 
in 1950. In 1951 King ‘Abd Allah was assassinated 
by a Palestinian. He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Talal who abdicated in 1952 for reasons of mental 
incompetence. Talal was succeeded by his eldest son 
Husayn (1935-99). King Husayn’s brother, Crown 
Prince Hasan, was his designated heir, but just before 
his death, he appointed his son ‘Abd Allah as successor. 

Jordan survived the regional turmoil of the 1950s 
owing to military and economic support from Britain 
and the United States. In 1957 American aid replaced 
British aid and the U.S. Sixth Fleet was sent to the 
shores of Lebanon in a demonstration of support for 
King Husayn, who had been threatened by a coup 
d’etat. In 1958 British paratroopers were sent to Jordan 
during the ‘Iraki revolution. Within Jordan a grow¬ 
ing community of interests among army, governing 
elite, and king allowed for a concentration of power 
in the king’s hands. The British commander of the 
Arab Legion, Sir John Bagot Glubb, was dismissed 
in 1956 and thereafter the officer corps was Jordanised. 
The army remained loyal to King Husayn during the 
attempted coup in 1957, and since then power has 
remained firmly in royal hands. Jordan’s participation 
in the 1967 Arab-Israeli war cost it the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem, which it lost to Israel, and, tem¬ 
porarily, U.S. aid. The subsequent growth of the mil¬ 
itary wing of the Palestine Liberation Organisation in 
Jordan led to a confrontation with the Jordanian army 
in 1970-1 which forced the PLO out of the country. 

The 1970s and 80s was a period of economic boom 
and bust and of tight political control. Economic growth 
in the public sector was fuelled by foreign aid and 
governmental borrowing; growth in the private sector 
was thanks to remittances from Palestinian workers in 
the expanding oil economies of the Gulf to their fam¬ 
ilies in Jordan. American aid was cut and replaced 
by Arab aid in 1978 when King Husayn did not join 
in the Camp David negotiations between Egypt and 
Israel. 

No elections were held and parliament did not sit 
from 1967 to 1984; political life was limited to jock¬ 
eying for royal favour amongst a small elite. The door 
to political life was cautiously opened in 1984 with 
elections to fill parliamentary seats vacated by death 
since the last elections in 1967. In 1989 there were 
full parliamentary elections and since then elections 
have been held every four years. Elections have served 
to shift public perceptions of political responsibility 
from the king to his government in the recurrent eco¬ 
nomic crises since the bread riots of 1989. The monar¬ 
chy is not, however, above politics and King Husayn 
still retained control of all aspects of policy, internal 
and external. In the 1993 and 1997 elections, re-draw¬ 
ing of electoral boundaries gave rural constituencies 
loyal to the king unduly large representation. The 
official reasoning behind this imbalance was to give 
voice to “areas in Jordan which have long been 
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deprived of securing their basic needs.” In political 
terms, reducing the representation of the ‘Amman- 
Zarka* urban conglomerate which accounts for nearly 
half the country’s population to only a quarter of the 
seats in parliament reduces the strength of the oppo¬ 
sitional Islamist and Palestinian voices concentrated 
there. This encouragement of the nativist politics of 
the countryside in recent elections may, however, be 
of doubtful utility to the state and the monarchy in j 
the long term. 

The population of Jordan in 1996 was estimated j 
at 4.38 million. ‘Amman is the largest city by far 
with 1.2 million inhabitants; Zarka* is the next largest 
with 585,000. This ten-fold increase from an estimated 
476,000 before the 1948 war is because of high rates 
of natural increase and the history of Palestine. With 
the end of the Palestine mandate and the creation of 
the state of Israel, Jordan gained the Palestinian ter- | 
ritories of the West Bank and East Jerusalem and j 
some 850,000 Palestinians; the territory of Jordan ] 
increased by about 6% and its population tripled. In j 
1967 while Jordan lost all Palestinian territory and i 
some population, an estimated 300,000 Palestinians j 
from the West Bank and East Jerusalem fled or were j 
forced across the river to Jordan. In the wake of the | 
Gulf War in 1991, another 300,000 Palestinians were j 
forced out of Kuwait and ended up in Jordan. Since j 
1948 the proportion of Jordan’s population with j 
Palestinian roots has been assumed to be between 60 j 
and 75% although no official numbers have ever been j 
made available. 

Jordan’s changing demographic profile has had a j 
profound impact on its politics and its economy. The j 
lack of urban mass during the mandate contributed j 
to the weak development of Arab nationalism in j 
Jordan compared to neighbouring mandates. A dis¬ 
tinct Jordanian sense of identity did not begin to 
develop in any meaningful way until significant num¬ 
bers of Palestinians arrived in 1948 and began to j 
compete for the resources of the state. State resources 
were spent on trying to settle and maintain Palestinian 
refugees in camps, but the country also benefited 
from the influx of capital of middle class Palestinians 
and from foreign aid directed towards Palestinians 
made destitute by tHe war. Jordan had only one gov¬ 
ernment secondary school which offered a complete I 
four-year curriculum (boys only), and the better edu- | 
cated Palestinians were an asset. 

From the 1960s until 1990, remittances from ! 
Palestinians working in the expanding oil economies \ 
of the Gulf were an important source of capital and j 
foreign exchange in Jordan. When these Palestinians j 
were forced to leave the Gulf countries as a result of | 
the 1990-1 Gulf War, their capital spurred a construe- I 
tion boom and the start-up of new businesses in | 
Jordan. Although the loss of steady remittances could 
pose economic problems in the long term, Jordan’s 
1994 peace agreement with Israel and the mutual 
recognition of Israel and the PLO has created the ' 
possibility of regional economic development helped j 
by international investment in the peace process. 
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URF (a.), cu stom, customary law (also ‘ada, 

[y.p.J). 

I. The status of custom in Islamic law 
Custom was not one of the formal sources of law 

(usul, sing, asl) in classical Islamic law. In practice, 
however, custom was frequently drawn on as a mate¬ 
rial source of law. Eventually, in the 16th century, it 
gained something close to formal recognition; but 
before that time attempts were made to incorporate 
custom in the law without granting it formal recog¬ 
nition, particularly (but not only) by HanafT jurists. 

Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798), an early leader of the 
Hanafi - school, was inclined to recognise custom ( c urf) 
not as a formal source, but rather as part of the 
sunna , which in his view is based both on custom and 
on the practice of the Prophet (al-Sarakhsf, K. al- 
Mabsut , Cairo 1324-31/1906-13, xii, 142, cf. also 138). 
This approach implies that custom can prevail over 
a written text (nass). Abu Yusuf’s position was rejected, 
however, by subsequent generations. The opposing 
position—which coloured much of the treatment of 
custom by Hanafi - jurists—is expressed by al-SarakhsT 
(d. 483/1090), who held that custom cannot prevail 
over a written text (nass) (ibid., xii, 142, cf. also 138). 

Essentially, Islamic law up to the 16th century 
resolved the tension between theory and practice by 
de facto recognition of the role of custom. This was 
achieved by several devices. One was recourse to 
other, legitimate, sources of law. A particularly impor¬ 
tant principle in this context was istihsan [<?.».], i.e. 
personal preference of a jurist: a given customary prac¬ 
tice could be incorporated into the law, but the jus¬ 
tification for doing so would be istihsan. This procedure 
had the further advantage that a ruling based on istih- 
san overrode one based on kiyas. Another principle 
used to the same end was darura “necessity”, as invoked 
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in al-SarakhsI’s statement wa Tharad^ madfu e shar <an (“a 
law that is unduly difficult for people to live with 
may be rejected by the sharfa”). Recourse to these 
principles was particularly frequent in the area of com¬ 
mercial law. 

Custom could also be integrated into Islamic law 
by identifying it with sunna or idjma e . Before the body 
of hadith was finally closed (around the 11th century), 
there was in fact no need to accept custom as a for¬ 
mal source of law, for custom could still become part 
of sunna by finding expression in hadith. For this rea¬ 
son, and because custom could still be identified with 
idjma\ early legal texts almost never refer to custom 
in association with istihsan. 

Muslim jurists could also include custom in the law 
on the basis of the principle that any lawful agree¬ 
ment between parties has legal force. For it could be 
said that custom is no more than an agreement be¬ 
tween a large number of people, whence the common 
maxim al-tfaabit bi T c urf ha ’l-thabit bi T$hart (“what is 
established by virtue of custom is like what is estab¬ 
lished by virtue of an agreed condition”). The principle 
is invoked mainly in relation to the rights and duties 
of parties to contracts in a broad variety of areas: loans, 
hire, power of attorney, suretyship, damages, etc. 

In the course of time, however, the quantity of 
material derived from custom reached such propor¬ 
tions that, from the late 13th century, custom began 
moving from the periphery of legal theory to become 
by the 16th century a virtually independent factor 
in Hanafi legal thought. Thus Zayn al- c Abidin Ibn 
Nudjaym (d. 970/1563) writes the words wa-'lam anna 
iHibar al-ada wa ’l- c urf yunjfd ilayh fi Tfikh fi mascfil 
kathira hatta d}a‘alu dpalika asl nn (“know that custom 
and usage are so frequently taken into consideration 
in the law that they [the jurists] have made it a for¬ 
mal source”) (al-A$hbah wa ’l-na^ir , Cairo 1378/1968, 
93). Also, from the early 16th century onwards, spe¬ 
cial chapters on custom can be found in the legal lit¬ 
erature, e.g. Ibn Nudjaym, op. tit Muhammad Amin 
Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1252/1836), al- e Urf in Madfnifat rasa’il 
Ibn e Abidin. 

The last stage in the process of recognising cus¬ 
tom as a formal source is in a sense marked by the 
Meddle [q.v.] (the Ottoman Civil Code promulgated 
in 1877), whose authors, following the work of 16th 
century jurists, compiled the main rulings concerning 
custom in ten articles that form part of the intro¬ 
duction; though it should be said that the MeJJeUe was 
not a code of religious law but of secular legislation. 
Modern scholars of Muslim law generally devote a 
chapter on custom along with their writing on the 
classical sources. This seems to imply that they con¬ 
sider custom a source of law as well (e.g. ShawkI 
c Abduh al-Sahi, al-Madkhal li Tdirasat al-fikh al-islami , 
Cairo 1989, 295). 
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2. Arab customary law (for other customary 
legal systems, see s.v. c ada) 

I. Regional features 

Information about Arab customary law is very 
unevenly distributed. Most of North Africa is from 
this point of view terra incognita, and even the cus¬ 
tomary legal systems of southern Arabia, which were 
particularly highly developed, and for which many 
unpublished documents survive, remain largely un¬ 
known. Among the areas for which there is rela¬ 
tively good published information we may distinguish 
(mainly on the basis of procedural differences) the fol¬ 
lowing groupings (within each of which there are also 
local differences): 

A. The Mashrik 

1. The Bedouin, and many of the sedentary peo¬ 
ple, of what will be called the Central Region. 
This includes Sinai (to which the account that fol¬ 
lows especially applies), Palestine, Jordan, and parts 
of the Syrian Desert and northern Arabia. In the 
legal systems of this region, the parties to a dispute 
must first reach agreement on a precise definition of 
the issue(s) in dispute between them (including who 
will be plaintiff, talib, and who defendant, matlub , with 
regard to each issue) and on the identity of the jus¬ 
ticiar (j kadi in some communities, c arif(a) in others) 
who is to hear the case. The justiciar has some of 
the characteristics of a judge (his decisions can be 
used as precedents and trials are normally public) and 
some of those of an arbitrator (he has only such pow¬ 
ers as are given to him by the parties). The parties 
are free to ask anyone they want to act as the jus¬ 
ticiar in their case; but they will usually select some¬ 
one from a pool of men in the community who are 
recognised as justiciars, by virtue either of frequently 
acting as such, or of having been formally appointed 
as such, e.g. by a gathering of the elders of the tribe. 
There are also certain descent groups which by tra¬ 
dition supply certain specialised types of justiciar: thus 
through much of this region justiciars for cases involv¬ 
ing c ird “honour” traditionally come from a cer¬ 

tain group within the Masa'id tribe, while those for 
cases involving physical violence come from a certain 
group within the Bal! tribe. These hereditary justiciars 
are considered the highest authority ( manha ) for the 
settlement of disputes relating to their respective spe¬ 
cialities; such disputes can also be settled, however, 
with the consent of the parties, by local justiciars. 

Each party promises the other to appear before 
the justiciar (usually at his home) on an agreed date; 
the defendant promises the plaintiff to execute any 
judgement there may be against him, and the plain¬ 
tiff promises the defendant not to sue again on the 
same claim if the proceedings result in victory for the 
defendant. Each promise is given legal effect by means 
of a tripartite contract involving promisor, promisee 
and a guarantor. This transaction is the standard form 
of contract in these systems; it takes the place of the 
bipartite contract that is familiar to us, and is used 
in many contexts. It gives the promisee an effective 
sanction against the guarantor in the event that the 
promiser fails to perform (see below). 

The proceedings before the justiciar are adversar¬ 
ial; parties may be represented by an attorney (kabir). 
The justiciar is entitled to a fee (rizka) from each 
party; the losing party must afterwards reimburse the 
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victorious party for this payment. The plaintiff makes 
a formal pleading (hidfdid), the defendant responds 
with his bid^d^a, the justiciar formally summarises the 
pleadings, there follows informal discussion in which 
all those present may participate, and finally the jus¬ 
ticiar renders a formal judgement ( hakk ) in which he 
finds for either plaintiff or defendant. Each party must 
then formally state either that it accepts the judge¬ 
ment, or that it wants the case tried again before an¬ 
other justiciar. In all, a case may be tried by up to 
three successive justiciars, but as soon as two judge¬ 
ments coincide, the matter is concluded. 

If the plaintiff wins, the justiciar may order the 
defendant to pay amends to the plaintiff, or he may 
order the defendant to make symbolic amends (e.g. 
by publicly retracting a defamatory statement), or both; 
he may also order the defendant to undertake some 
other action, e.g. divorce his wife or hand over pos¬ 
session of a piece of land. Awards are often substantial, 
sometimes even ludicrous, and a victorious plaintiff 
will frequently renounce part or even all of the mate¬ 
rial amends due to him. The justiciar’s responsibili¬ 
ties end with his judgement; if the defendant shows 
signs of trying to evade execution, then the defend¬ 
ant’s guarantor has a duty to the plaintiff either to 
ensure that the defendant does what he is supposed 
to do or (as far as possible) to do it in his stead. 

2. The sedentary tribes and the Bedouin of 
Northern Yemen. The evidence here is less exten¬ 
sive than for the Central Region (there is, for exam¬ 
ple, no adequate first-hand account of a trial in the 
literature), but it appears that the proceedings are 
broadly similar: the parties agree on the identity of 
a justiciar ( muhakkam or mukawwil)> and exchange 
promises that are given legal force by means of guar¬ 
anties. It is normally a chief (naklb or shqykh at the 
higher levels, e akil at the lowest level) w'ho acts as jus¬ 
ticiar; in this there is a marked contrast with the 
Central Region, where the office of justiciar is usu¬ 
ally quite distinct from that of shaykh (though a diqykh 
may at times act as a justiciar). Yemeni procedure 
differs from procedure in the Central Region in that 
the parties give promises not only to each other, but 
also to the justiciar: not to sabotage the proceedings 
(e.g. by attacking each other or by attacking the jus¬ 
ticiar himself) and to carry out his decision. Each 
party accompanies its promises with a pledge, usually 
in the form of guns ( banadik al J adat/al-musaffl/al-nasaf) 
deposited with the justiciar; the pledges are returned 
to the parties if they keep their promises; if they do 
not, the guns can presumably be redeemed only by 
some kind of payment to the justiciar (this being dis¬ 
tinct from the fee, udfra , that he may receive). Other 
procedures are like those in the Central Region: a 
case may be tried several times, each time before a 
different justiciar; there are justiciars (known in the 
Yemen as maragha or furu c ) who possess special high 
authority (the term manha is also used in this con¬ 
text); and a litigant who demands a retrial must get 
permission for it from the justiciar whose decision he 
is rejecting. This permission is given in Yemen only 
in exchange for a pledge ( banadik al-^arr/al-kasr/al- 
miyya/al-tcfkls/al-ta c kif). In some areas, at least, the 
pledge only has to be redeemed by a payment if the 
next justiciar confirms his predecessor’s decision. A 
characteristic feature of North Yemeni law' is the 
slaughter of an animal (‘ aklra ), ideally a bull, as a ges¬ 
ture of conciliation or supplication; a similar practice 
is widespread in Morocco [see c ar, in Suppl.], but 
exists only in a very limited way elsewhere in the 
Mashrik. 
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3. The semi-sedentary tribes of lower 'Irak (where, 
in contrast to the other three regions, it seems likely 
that customary law has largely disappeared). Here too 
we find the justiciar (farid(a), pi. farada , or c arif pi. 
a c raf c urrdf) as a distinct office, and here, too, the man 
appointed is said to be chosen by the parties. But 
the institution of guarantor, so important elsewhere 
in the Mashrik, was apparently unknown, or at least 
rarely used. This may be connected with the fact that 
in many places there were powerful shaykhs, of a kind 
not common in the Central Region or Yemen, w ? ho 
could ensure that the parties fulfilled all their foren¬ 
sic obligations (and who might themselves act as jus¬ 
ticiars). Most trials presumably took place in the tribal 
guest-house (i mudlf)\ the exact procedures have not 
been described. Re-trials were evidently not uncom¬ 
mon, but the notion of specialised justiciars possess¬ 
ing higher authority than ordinary ones seems to be 
absent. 

From early in the 20th century, in Egypt and in 
the Fertile Crescent (but not in the Yemen), govern¬ 
ments issued regulations setting up special courts that 
administered customary law in those regions where it 
seemed appropriate. These courts were mostly abol¬ 
ished during the third quarter of the century. The 
judges in the state customary law courts were usually 
local men, and their decisions were based largely on 
the traditional law of the area of their jurisdiction. 
The procedures followed in these courts were, how¬ 
ever, generally new 7 and alien. The tribal law' courts 
seem to have been particularly w'ell-established in 
‘Irak (where their beginnings go back to the late Otto¬ 
man period), and it is not always easy to distinguish 
in the literature on 'Irak between autochthonous pro¬ 
cedures and those introduced by the authorities. 

B. The Maghrib 

Procedures of the type that have just been de¬ 
scribed, in which disputes are tried in a formal pub¬ 
lic hearing before one man, do not seem to be attested 
as a common mode of dispute settlement in the cus¬ 
tomary law of any Arabic-speaking community in 
North Africa. Here disputes are settled by other means, 
for instance by negotiation, by mediation or by deci¬ 
sion of a council {d}amd‘a [q.v., esp. ii.]). We find such 
councils among, for instance, the Rgaybat of the 
Western Sahara and the DhwT Mm‘ (Doui Menia) of 
eastern Morocco. Judicial councils are evidently the 
result of Berber influence, and are not attested in the 
Mashrik. 

The Bedouin of the Western Desert and 
Cyrenaica are the only North African Arabs whose 
customary law 7 ( dara’ib , ‘awa’id) is well documented. 
Disputes are settled by a variety of informal means, 
normally in private; the word mfad, which in the 
Central Area and in Yemen refers to a trial, here 
means “merely a gathering of all interested parties 
and anyone else who wishes to attend, in which the 
agreement reached behind the scenes by means of 
negotiations is announced” (Safia Mohsen, Quest for 
order among Awlad Ali , Ph.D. diss., Michigan State 
University 1971, 61). The term mardl (pi. marddx ), 
which is peculiar to this region, though glossed in 
some sources as “judge”, actually refers to a mediator 
(Mohsen, 86-7); one or more maradi are on occasion 
appointed as arbitrators by the parties. Guarantors 
are unknown. 

II. General features 

In the communities where customary law is impor¬ 
tant, public authority is generally weak or non-existent. 
A man relies for the defence of his interests on one 
or another of the groups to w'hich he belongs: for 
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example, tribe, blood-money group, or section of the 
blood-money group [see further tha*r]. One usually 
becomes a member of such a group by virtue of the 
fact that one’s father was a member, although in 
many places the possibility also exists of formally mov¬ 
ing from one group to another. Since a man is so 
dependent on his group, and since the group is liable 
for many of a man’s actions, disputes between indi¬ 
viduals tend to develop into disputes between groups. 

Women (like children) rarely take any public part 
in the process of dispute resolution. In many com¬ 
munities they are for all practical purposes stripped 
of legal personality. For legal purposes, a woman must 
generally be represented by a man; this may extend 
to the point where she is not allowed to testify in 
court, and it is he who must report her testimony, 
and if need be take an oath as to its veracity. 

It is characteristic of traditional Arab communities 
that a woman’s ties with her natal agnatic group are 
stronger in many ways than her ties with her hus¬ 
band (and this seems to have been true already in 
the Dj ahilivya). Even after marriage, her natal group 
often retains legal responsibility for her. This is reflected 
in the emphasis placed on the relationship between 
brother and sister. When a woman must be repre¬ 
sented in court in some capacity, then it will gener¬ 
ally not be her husband, but her closest adult male 
agnate (her wall “guardian” [see nikah. I. 3]) who 
will undertake this responsibility; and if she is guilty of 
some misdeed, it is her agnates who will pay for it. 

Marriage generally appears as a contract between 
the woman’s guardian and her husband. It gives the 
husband important rights (notably to the wife’s labour 
and to her children by him), but if the woman receives 
contradictory orders from husband and guardian, it 
is usually the guardian whom she will obey. A woman’s 
guardian can in many places kill or beat her with 
impunity, at least when she is not married; her hus¬ 
band can at most only beat her, and even on this 
there may be severe limits. The guardian is a woman’s 
main defence against mistreatment by her husband; 
it is to him that she will usually flee if she wants her 
husband to divorce her; and if the marriage ends, 
she will, except in special circumstances, return to her 
guardian’s home. 

A sexual offence against a woman is generally 
viewed as an offence against the Hrd “honour” of her 
agnates. The notion of a sexual offence is often broadly 
defined, and may include any activity, even a flirta¬ 
tious conversation, which has sexual overtones. The 
fact that the woman has consented does not obviate 
the offence, though it may mitigate the penalty. 
Adultery is in the law primarily an offence against 
the Hrd of the woman’s guardian; in some communi¬ 
ties (e.g. in the Central Region) the husband gets no 
amends; in some he gets amends only if he divorces 
the wife (a common rule in ‘Irak); and in a few (e.g. 
in the Western Desert) he always has a right to 
amends, though the sum may not be large. In a num¬ 
ber of places an unchaste woman is in real danger 
of being killed by her agnates; but this is not uni¬ 
versal, and we can also find groups, e.g. some sec¬ 
tions of the Ouled Nail and the Amour of Algeria, 
which were notoriously permissive. 

c lrd is not only sexual honour. A man’s Hrd is 
pledged when he extends his protection, e.g. to a 
guest [dayf, in Yemen also mat?), to a protege (d^ar, 
tanlb, kasir ; in the Western Desert nazil, and in south¬ 
ern Arabia zabln, hath, rabf), and when he acts as a 
travelling companion (rafik, khawl , also musir in ‘Irak, 
sayyir in Yemen, and zattat in Morocco), especially in 


his own tribal territory. In this context, Hrd itself, or 
the protection to which the protector pledges his Hrd, 
is often referred to in the Mashrik as wadjh “face.” 
Protection may also be extended to inanimate objects 
(e.g. to pastureland or to camels belonging to one 
party that are under threat of seizure by another). 
An offence against a protected person is also an offence 
against the protector, so that the offender will be 
liable to pay amends to both. 

One who violates his Hrd obligations, for instance 
by failing to defend (or worse still, harming) a pro¬ 
tege, brings upon himself deep dishonour. This is the 
sanction that makes the tripartite contract so effec¬ 
tive, for a guarantor pledges his honour. Both in the 
Central Region and in Northern Yemen, if a man 
has failed to keep an obligation of honour, for instance 
a guaranty, then the victim of this failure has formal 
means by which to make the fact public, for instance, 
by saying “May God blacken so-and-so’s face”, or by 
flying a black flag and explaining why. 

The amends for offences against a man’s Hrd — 
whether by sexual interference with his ward, or by 
harming his protege, or (where blackening exists) by 
wrongfully blackening him—are generally heavy. Lighter 
penalties exist for other types of affronts to dignity, 
e.g. verbal insults or blows which cause no significant 
physical injury. Amends for offences against honour 
(whether under the name of Hrd or otherwise) often 
have a special name: kabara and maHab in the Western 
Desert and Cyrenaica, ha$hm in ‘Irak, ha$hm and also 
c ayb in Northern Yemen, manshad (only for Hrd offences) 
in parts of the Central Region. The kabara , and per¬ 
haps the ha$hm, are often imposed in addition to 
amends of some other kind, e.g. blood-money. Blood- 
money groups frequently have a rule that if a mem¬ 
ber is found guilty of an honour offence he must pay 
the penalty out of his own pocket. 

Whatever the offence, a finding for the plaintiff will 
usually result in the defendant paying amends to the 
plaintiff and/or being ordered to perform some action 
for the benefit of the plaintiff (as noted above at the 
end of section 1.1). Sometimes the defendant may be 
condemned to suffer physical punishment, but this is 
probably always merely notional (unless there is some 
public authority), and is in practice commuted to a 
payment to the plaintiff. In ‘Irak, and apparently only 
in ‘Irak, it was common practice for amends to be 
in the form of one or more women handed over as 
brides to the plaintiff’s group; elsewhere, women were 
handed over in this way only as part of the settlement 
for a homicide, and although the practice is widely 
attested, it was probably nowhere very common. 

The notion of a penalty imposed by a public au¬ 
thority seems to exist in the Mashrik only where there 
is a relatively powerful ruler. Thus there were tribes 
in 'Irak in which the shaykh could fine and even jail 
a miscreant. The institution of a fine payable to a 
body representing the community, which is prominent 
in Berber customary law, is virtually unknown in the 
Mashrik; but it has been recorded among the Arabic¬ 
speaking (though originally Berber) tribes of southern 
Tunisia, and may possibly have been common in the 
Ma gh rib. 

The law usually allows homicide and bodily injury 
to be settled by retaliation, often by any member of 
the victim’s vengeance group against any member of 
the perpetrator’s. In practice, however, most such 
offences are resolved by payment of amends after the 
victim’s group has agreed to a truce. In some places 
there are experts (the kassas in parts of the Central 
Region, the midarrish in the Yemen, the nazzdr in the 
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Western Desert) who determine the amount due for 
a particular injury. The diya [<?.y.] for homicide usu¬ 
ally varies according to sex: a woman is in some 
places worth only half a man, in others twice or even 
four times as much. In most of the Central Region 
the diya for all men is the same; in ‘Irak, shavkhlv 
families usually have much higher blood-money than 
ordinary men; in certain regions there are inferior 
groups members of which have lower divas than mem¬ 
bers of artistocratic groups; and in many places shurafa 3 
or sada have a higher diya than others. The amount 
of blood-money due usually varies according to the 
circumstances of the homicide—whether intentional 
or not, whether in self-defence, whether the killer at¬ 
tempted to conceal the fact that he did the deed, and 
so on. 

Each blood-money group has its own rules as to 
how much it contributes towards the payment of 
blood-money due from a member, and how it dis¬ 
tributes blood-money received by a member. Often a 
man pays a third or a quarter out of his own pocket, 
and the other members contribute equally towards 
the balance; and an analogous rule may apply to the 
distribution of blood-money received. 

The communities in a given region often view them¬ 
selves as legally autonomous units. Each tribe may 
have its own laws, which may differ somewhat from 
those of its neighbours. The customary law does not 
enjoy supernatural authority, and the community can 
change its law if it so wishes, usually by means of a 
consensus reached at a gathering of leading men. We 
know, for instance, of communities in ‘Irak, in the 
Central Region, and in the Western Desert, that have 
in the present century changed the old rules that 
allowed an ibn ( amm to control in some way the mar¬ 
riage of his bint e amm. 

The law recognises not only individuals but also 
corporate entities, notably the blood-money group and 
the tribe. Each such entity has at least one author¬ 
ised representative—its shaykh or elder (kabir, also c akil 
in the Yemen, c akila in the Western Desert). Disputes 
between tribes, e.g. over territory’, may be dealt with 
by negotiation, by litigation, or by war—but in all 
cases, within a framework of law. This is possible 
because within a given region there is a generally 
recognised body of law' dealing with inter-tribal rela¬ 
tions, and often also men whose probity and legal 
expertise are universally acknowledged and w'ho can 
be called on to act as justiciars in litigation between 
tribes. 

Customary law seems in most places to be per¬ 
sonal rather than territorial. So, for instance, robbery 
is prohibited among members of the autonomous legal 
unit, say the tribe; but a stranger who enters tribal 
territory is not, by virtue of having done so, protected 
by this law. In order to enjoy such protection, a 
stranger must enter into an appropriate legal relation¬ 
ship with a member of the tribe who has authority 
to extend such protection. The stranger can do so, for 
intance, by becoming a protege of a tribesman or by 
acquiring a tribesman as a travelling companion. 

The c urf is markedly rational. Although belief in 
witchcraft, the evil eye, and the like, exists to some 
degree in many traditional Arab communities, these 
are not matters which lead to litigation; the contrast 
with, say, customary law' in sub-Saharan Africa is strik¬ 
ing. Where possible, decisions are based on natural 
evidence (testimony, footprints, written documents, etc.). 
Oaths (individual or collective) are generally resorted 
to only in the absence of such evidence; and this is 
true also of ordeals, found only in the Mashrik. The 


| most common is the fire-ordeal ( bish c a, bal c a)> widely 
I used in the Central Region and southern Arabia. 

\ The relationship between the *urf and the sharfa 
i varies greatly from place to place. Among many 
I Bedouin tribes of the Central Region the law' does 
i not appear to have been influenced by the sharfa\ 

| even marriage and divorce are, both in form and in 

substance, quite different from the corresponding in¬ 
stitutions in Islamic law. In North Africa, in contrast, 
the c urf often shows clear Islamic influences; for in- 
; stance, the nazyjdr in the Western Desert, in assessing 
; the amends due for an injury, refers to written sources 
that reflect Islamic law'. 

Often enough, both customary law and Islamic law 
are in use in the same community, each administered 
by its own judicial apparatus. Thus in the ‘Iraki 

| village in the earlier part of this century, the muman 

; w'ould deal with matters of marriage, divorce and in- 
I heritance in accordance with ShiT law (as far as his 
knowledge of it went), w hile the shaykh awarded fasliyydt 
: (women given as amends) in decisions about blood- 
I money or honour that he made in accordance with 
j the ( u?f This kind of coexistence—and it would appear, 

| generally peaceful coexistence—of the two systems was 
I also to be found in many places in southern Arabia 
and North Africa. Each law' confined itself to a par¬ 
ticular area of life (the division varying from place to 
place), and it w'as only exceptionally (as under the 
! Wahhabis) that the religious authorities attacked the 
| c uf on all fronts. 

This article has dealt with the customary law of 
those communities in which the ( urf regulated broad 
J areas of social life; but it should be added that many 
professions also had their own specialised c urf. The 
. best-know'n example is the body of customary law' 
that governed the pearl fisheries of the Gulf, which 
1 in its time was “enforced in every Arab principality 
' by a tribunal known as the salifat al-gpaws ” (J.G. 

; I primer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf Calcutta 1908-15, 

' i, 2234). 

For a variety of' reasons, Arab customary law has 
j been largely neglected by scholars, whether in the 
i East or the West. But we should not allow this to 
j mislead us as to its importance in the real world. 

: During many centuries, the great majority of the Arab 
; people lived outside the cities; and for most of these 
; people the ( uf was a more important determinant of 
their daily lives than the sharfa (or indeed any other 
law). Disputes are common in most non-urban Arab 
communities, and there is often a marked sense that 
1 a true man is one who will not tolerate the slightest 

■ infringement of his rights—a feeling that applies equally 

■ to groups. There is also often (at least in the Mashrik) 

I a very legalistic mentality, one that demands con- 
| ceptual clarity, that is sensitive to fine logical dis¬ 
tinctions, that delights in argument, and that will push 

' a line of reasoning to its utmost extreme. It is per- 
: haps not surprising, then, that the c urf of the Central 
i Region and the Yemen is markedly more sophisti- 
i cated than anything that we know from other soci- 
; eties around the world which lack strong central 
j authority. The customary law is, in fact, one of the 
most impressive, if one of the least appreciated, 
achievements of Arab folk culture. 

Bibliography'. Most of the references are given 
s.w. taghut and iha’r. To these may be added: 
A. Layish and A. Shmueli, Custom and sharfa in 
; the Bedouin family according to legal documents from the 
Judean Desert , in BSOAS, xlii (1979), 29-45; Ahmad 
I ‘UwaydT al-‘AbbadI, Min al-adilla al-kadadlyya c ind al- 
badw , ‘Amman 1983; idem, al-PfaraAm al-sughra Hnd 
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aUasharir al-urdunniyya, ‘Amman 1987; F.H. Stewart, 
Bedouin boundaries in central Sinai and the southern Negev, 
Wiesbaden 1986 (on inter-tribal litigation); idem, 
Schuld and Haftung in Bedouin law, in Jeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteil- 
ung, cvii (1990), 393-407 (on the guaranty); idem, The 
woman, her guardian and her husband in the law of the 
Sinai Bedouin, in Arabica , xxxviii (1991), 102-29; idem, 
Honor, Chicago 1994; Bedouin law , special issue of Ha- 
Mizrah he-Hadash, xxxiii (1991) (in Hebrew); A. Layish, 
Divorce in the Libyan family, New York 1991; idem. 
Legal documents on Libyan tribal society , Wiesbaden 1997; 

I. Zilberman, Palestinian customary law in the Jerusalem 
area, in Catholic University Law Review, xlv (1996), 
795-811. (F.H. Stewart) 

URF A [see al-ruha] . 

‘URFI SHI RAZI, Persian poet of the later | 
10th/16th century (d. 999/1591); the earliest 
sources give his name as Djamal al-Dfn Muhammad 
Sid! (- Sayyidf). 

He was born in Shiraz in 963/1555-6 to an offi¬ 
cial of the provincial judiciary 7 , Zayn al-Dfn ‘All Balawl, 
taking his takhallus from his father’s work with mat- j 
ters of customary law ( f uf). < Urfi became a leading | 
figure in the literary life of the city. Awhadf Balyanf i 
provides a first-hand account of the poetic circle of | 
Mir Mahmud-i Tarhf, where ‘UrfT vied with poets j 
such as Ghayratf (see Gulcfn-i Ma‘anf, Karwan-i Hind, \ 
ii, 959-69) in composing responses to the ghazals of I 
Baba Fighanf ‘UrfT’s literary fame soon spread | 

across Persia. His talent was recognised by Muhta- | 
sham-i Kashanf, and he corresponded with Wahshf-i ! 
Bafkl \q.vvi\. Like many of his contemporaries, ‘UrfT was 
attracted by the rich patronage of the Mughal courts 
and sailed for India in 992/1584. Although he proved his 
talent in the literary circle of Ahmadnagar, his arro¬ 
gance soon made him unwelcome, and he moved on to 
the imperial capital of Fathpur Slkrf. There he was well 
received by Faydl [q.v.\, the leading poet of Akbar’s 
court, whom ‘UrfT accompanied on campaign to the 
Pan^jab in 994/1585. Through Faydl, c Urfi became ac¬ 
quainted with Masfh al-Dfn Hakim Abu ’1-Fath Gflanf 
(see Gulcfn-i Ma‘anf, op. cit. , i, 13-15), who, until his 
death in 997/1589-90, was the poet’s principal supporter 
and patron. ‘UrfT then joined the entourage of the 
Mughal statesman, general, and patron of letters Mfrza 
c Abd al-Rahfm Khan-i Khanan [^.».]. He held ‘UrfT in 
great esteem and introduced him into the service of 
Akbar and his son Salfm (later Djahangfr [^.y.]). ‘UrfT 
did not enjoy his new status for long: he died of dysen¬ 
tery' in Lahore in Shawwal 999/August 1591. Some 
thirty years later, his remains were disinterred and 
reburied in Nadjaf. 

Despite dying young, ‘Urfi had a great impact on 
his contemporaries through the force of both his per¬ 
sonality and his poetry. Perhaps in part because he 
was disfigured by smallpox in his twenties, ‘Urfi was 
hypersensitive, quick to take offence and to return the 
same with a ready wit and sharp tongue. Massively 
self-conceited, ‘UrfT judged his poetry superior not 
only to that of his contemporaries but to that of the 
greatest masters of the past. Even the normally mild- 
mannered Nazfrf [q.v.] found occasion to condemn 
‘UrfT’s arrogance. However exaggerated, ‘UrfT’s lofty 
estimation of his own talents was not unfounded. 
His poetry enjoyed great popularity in his lifetime 
throughout the Persian-speaking world and played a 
crucial role in the development of the shiwa-yi taza 
(“fresh style,” now commonly called the “Indian 
style”). His style has been praised for its forceful, yet 
fluent diction, the invention of new expressions, con¬ 


tinuity of theme, and innovative similes and metaphors. 

Among ‘Urfi’s works, his kasidas have met with the 
greatest critical acclaim. They have perhaps unjustly 
overshadowed his ghazals, which often demonstrate a 
powerful command of language and subtlety of thought 
and imagery. His diwan also includes kifas and ruba% s. 
‘Urfi composed a short saki-nama and began work on 
two other mathnawis, Madgmaf al-abkar and Farhad wa 
Shinn, but both remained unfinished at his death. He 
also wrote a short prose treatise entitled Nafsiyya. 
Despite his talent and significance, the text and con¬ 
tents of ‘Urfi’s diwan remain unsettled. ‘Urfi collected 
and disseminated his own works in 996/1588. On his 
death, he handed his manuscripts over to the library 
of ‘Abd al-Rahfm Khan-i Khanan, and these were 
assembled and edited by the poet Siradja-yi Isfahan! 
and disseminated with an introduction by ‘Abd al- 
Bakf Nahawandf in 1024/1615. Muhammad Ali has 
cast doubt on the authenticity of many of the ghazak 
in this version of the diwan', his judgement is based 
on literary quality and not on philological grounds 
and has been questioned by Gulcfn-i Ma‘anf [Maykhana, 
215 n. 2) and Muhammad al-Hakk Ansarf. In an 
important series of essays, Ansarf has uncovered a 
number of previously unpublished works and laid the 
foundation for a scholarly edition of ‘UrfT’s works. 

Bibliography : For a list of tadpkira sources, 
see Dh. Safa, Tdrikh-i adabiyyat dar ban, Tehran 
1364 j£./ 1985, v/2, 799-814. The most important 
of these sources are collected and quoted at length 
in A. Gulcfn-i Ma'anf, Karwan-i Hind, Mashhad 
1369 jV?./ 1990, ii, 872-90 (including the otherwise 
unpublished notices on ‘Urfi from AwhadI Balyanf’s 
Arafat al- c ashikin and TakI Kashi’s Khulasat al-$hu c ara ’). 
See also Fakhr al-Zamanf Kazwlnl, Tadfkira-yi 
Maykhana, ed. Gulcfn-i Ma‘anf, Tehran 1340 sh./ 
1961, 215-34. Among the secondary sources, 
see Browne, LHP, iv, 241-9; M. Shiblf-Nu‘manf, 
Shrir al-Adjam, tr. M.T. Fakhr-i Da‘f Gflanf, Tehran 
1334 ^./1955, iii, 66-111; Muhammad Ali, e Urfi of 
Shiraz , in IC, iii (1929), 96-125; Rypka, Hist, of Iran¬ 
ian literature, 299; and M. al-H. Ansarf, c Urfi Shirazi, 
Lucknow 1974 (in Urdu). For a listing of the many, 
widely dispersed manuscripts of ‘UrfT’s works, see 
A. Munzawf, Fihrist-i nuskhaha-yi kpatti-yi Farsi, iii, 
1881-3 (, kulliyyat ) and 2437-42 {diwan). His diwan and 
kasa’id have been frequently lithographed in India; 
for a full listing, see Fihrist-i kitabhayi capi-yi Farsi, 
i, col. 1550, and ii, cols. 2533-4. A printed edition 
of the diwan, edited by Ghulam Husayn Djawahirf 
Wadjdf, was published in Tehran in 1339 5A./1960. 

(P.E. Losensky) 

urgenC, a city in the delta region of the 
Amu Darya [ 17 .r.] or Oxus river of Kh"arazm [< 7 . 1 /.] 
which was for some four centuries, from Mongol times 
onwards, the capital of the province. 

After the Mongols had totally destroyed the for¬ 
mer capital of KU'arazm, Gurgandj [qwl\ in 618/1221, 
the conquerors founded a new city on a nearby site, 
presumably that of “Little Gurgandj”, three farsakhs 
from the old capital. Under the pax mongolica, Urgenc 
speedily became a populous and flourishing commer¬ 
cial centre (see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion, 457; idem, A short history of Turkestan, in Four 
studies on the history of Central Asia, i, Leiden 1956, 44). 
The Great Khan Ogedey’s governor of Khurasan. 
Cin Temur, had previously been baskak or governor 
of Kh vv arazm with his seat at Urgenc (Dj uwaynf-Bovle. 
ii, 482, 491). European travellers at this time speak 
of Urgenc’s brisk trading activity, and it was also a 
cultural centre, where Mu‘tazilf scholars worked until 
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the late 8th/14th century and where some ver¬ 
nacular Turkish religious literature developed (Barthold, 
A short history of Turkestan , 55-6). It straddled both 
banks of the Oxus, or of one of its channels, the two 
halves being connected by a bridge (Abu M-Ghazf, 
cited in Barthold, Turkestan, loc. cit.). Ibn Battuta was 
there in 735/1335 and describes it as the biggest and 
most important city of the Turks, with fine mosques 
and other public buildings ( Rihla , iii, 3-4, tr. Gibb, 
iii, 541-2). 

It suffered badly in Tfmurid times, since Kh"arazm 
rebelled against Timur several times, and in 790/1388 
Timur razed it to the ground, except for the mosques 
and minarets, and transported the population to 
Samarkand. Only 793/1391 did he allow the restora¬ 
tion of a single one of its quarters, but in fact the 
city soon flourished again. 

In the early 11th/ 17th century, after a change of 
course in the Oxus channels once more, the c Arab- 
shahid rulers of Kh w arazm transferred the capital to 
Khiwa [q.v], but a New Urgenc was founded not far 
from Khiwa and soon became a significant commer¬ 
cial centre (Barthold, A short history of Turkestan , 66). 
Then in the early 19th century, ca. 1831, the present- 
day town of Kunya (< Kuhna “Old”) Urgenc was 
re-founded, giving a new lease of life to what had 
been the original, old Urgenc. In Soviet times, Urgenc 
was the chef-lieu of the Khorezm oblast of the Uzbek 
S.S.R., and in 1970 had a population of 76,000; this 
is now' a town of the present-day Uzbekistan Republic 
(lat. 41° 35’ N., long. 60° 41’ E.). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 

article, see R. Grousset, The empire of the steppes. A 

history of Central Asia , Eng. tr. New Brunswick, N.J. 

1970. (C.E. Bosworth) 

UR GH AN, Urghanun, the artificially wind¬ 
blown musical instrument known as the 
organ. It also stood for a certain stringed instrument 
of the Greeks like the opyavov of Plato ( Republ. , 399c); 
see al-Mas‘udr, Murufa viii, 91 = § 3216, where the 
urghan is a stringed instrument, and the urghanun is an 
artificially wind-blown instrument. The word was used 
by the Persians, it would seem ( Burhan-i kdti c ), to 
denote a species of vocal composition some¬ 
what similar to the mediaeval European organum. Of 
the artificially wind-fed musical instruments, the Mus¬ 
lims were acquainted w'ith two types, the pneumatic 
organ and the hydraulic organ, the latter being known 
in two forms, an hydraulic air compressor and an 
hydraulic pressure stabiliser. Both Plato ( Burhan-i kati c ) 
and Aristotle (Hadjdji Khalifa, vi, 258; Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, fol. 154b) are considered by Muslim writers 
to have invented the organ, although there is the 
claim of Muristus [<j.v.] to be considered. 

We read of an urghan (text, \r. ( .n) in the Kitab al- 
Agharii (ed. Sasi, ix, 90) as early as the time of al- 
Mahdi’s daughter ‘Ulayya (d. 210/825), and Ibn 
Khurradadhbih mentions it (. Murud}, loc. cit.) in an 
oration before the caliph al-Mu'tamid (d. 279/893), 
and in both cases the instrument is referred to as 
stemming from the Byzantines. For later references, 
see the Kitab al-A c lak al-nafisa of Ibn Rusta (123), where 
it is written urkand (cf. 9 r.k.nu in Dozy); the Mafdtih 
al-ulum (236) as the urghanun ; the Ikhw'an al-Safa* 
(Bombay ed., i, 97) who describe an hydraulis; the 
Fihrist (270, 285); the 10th century Syriac-Arabic lex¬ 
icographers (Payne-Smith, Thes. Syr., 977-8); Ibn Sina, 
in the Shifa 3 (fol. 173) and the Rasa J il fi THikma (77) 
which has 3 r.gh.l instead of 3 r.gh.n (cf. the modern 
arghul , in MFOB , vi, 29; and drghul in Freytag, direst ., 
74); Ibn Zayla in his Kitab al-Kafi (fol. 235b); the 5th/ 


] 11th century Glossarium. latino-arabicum (563: warghan)] 

I Ibn Hazm in Spain ( Saflnat al-mulk , 473); Ibn Abf 
I Usaybi c a (ii, 155, 163), who gives the names of Arab 
. organ constructors; al-AmulT in the Mafd 3 is alfunun 
j (fol. 439b); Ibn GhaybT, in the Qdmi c al-alhan (fol. 

I 78); and Ewliya* Celebi ( Travels , i/2, 226). In the 
| Fihrist (270, cf. 285), Murtus or Muristus is given as 
. the author of works on the flue-pipe organ (urghanun 
! al-buki ) and reed-pipe organ ( urghanun al-zamn). This 
notice is also given by Ibn al-Kifti (322) and Abu ’1- 
j Fida* (Ta 3 nkh Mukhtasar al-bashar , 156). 

The pneumatic organ. The instrument men- 
i tioned in the Kitab al-Agham, loc. cit., was probably a 
j pneumatic organ. That which is described by Muristus 
; is a very primitive type of instrument in which the 
: bellows are inflated by the mouth, a method which, 

I prior to the discovery' of the Muristus treatises, was 
1 hitherto only surmised (. Encyclopedia Britannica , 11th ed., 

! xx, 266). Muristus calls it the urghanun al-zamri, i.e. 

| the reed-pipe organ. The organ described by Ibn 
Ghaybf is the type known as the portative. 

The hydraulic organ (hydraulic air compressor) 
j became known to the Muslims through the Arabic 
1 versions of Philo's “Pneumatics” (Kitab Filun ft Thiyal 
| al-ruhamyya wa-mikhdnika al-ma ’), Hero’s “Pneumatics” 

| and “Mechanics” (Kitab al-Hiyal al-ruhdniyya ) and the 
| “Automatic Wind Instrumentalist” (San e at alat al-zdmir) 

| of Archimedes and Apollonius of Perga. On this prin- 
1 ciple, the Banu Musa [q.v.] devised their automa- 
| tic organ which is described in a treatise entitled 
! “The Instrument which plays by itself 1 (al-Alat allati 
\ tuzammir bi-nafsihd '). The text of the latter, edited by 
i M. Collangettes, appeared in Machriq, ix, 444, whilst 
I translations were made by Wiedemann (German) and 
| Farmer (English). 

The hyd raulic organ (hydraulic pressure sta- 
| biliser). This w ? as the hydraulis, an instrument which 
is first referred to in Arabic (although not mentioned 
! by name) in the Pseudo-Aristotelian Kitab al-Siyasa, 
i translated from the Greek via the Syriac by Yulianna 
1 b. al-Batrfk (d. 199/815). Here it is a warlike in- 
; strument which could be heard sixty miles away 
; (cf. Farmer, Studies in Oriental musical instruments, ch. 3, 

| p. 27, for an edited text and translation). The instru¬ 
ment is fully described by Muristus, and the type is 
j certainly anterior to those dealt with by either Hero 
. or Vitruvius. 

i At no period of Muslim history in the East w r as 
the organ considered an instrument of music in the 
1 same sense as the c ud (lute), nay (flute), kdnun (psaltery), 
i kamandja (viol), or duff (tambourine; for Muslim Spain 
cf. Saflnat al-mulk , 473). It was probably only accepted 
as one of the many interesting mechanical devices 
! (hiyal) such as the clepsydra, the musical tree, and 
: other marvels which became popular from the time 
! of Harun al-Rashid [^.a] onwards (see Hauser, Uber 
das Kitab al-Hijal. . ., Erlangen 1922; Isl., viii, 55). At 
! the same time, it is highly probable that the Muslims 
were the cause of the hydraulis being re-adopted in 
j the East, and perhaps in the West. In Byzantium, the 
hydraulis appears to have died out. The principle of 
; the hydraulic pressure stabiliser had been superseded 
! by the barystathmic principle of the weighted blast- 
bag as in the pneumatic organ. When, at the close 
| of the 8 th or beginning of the 9th century' A.D., the 
Muslims began to build the hydraulis which had be- 
: come known to them through translations from the 
■ Greek (Muristus probably), the Byzantines re-adopted 
| the instrument which they had discarded centuries 
before and of whose construction they had probably 
lost all knowledge. 
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The story that Harun presented an organ to 
Charlemagne (see Hist, litteraire de la France , xii, 467; 
Larousse, Le grand dictionnaire; idem, La grande ency¬ 
clopedic. ; Hopkins and Rimbault, The organ ; Grove, 
Dictionary of music, Audsley, Art of organ building; al- 
Machriq , ix, 20) is a fable which can be traced to a 
note in Les Chevaliers du Cygne of Madame De Genlis. 
Even the event chronicled in mediaeval works (Monu- 
menta Germaniae historica, i, 194) that Harun presented 
a clepsydra to Charlemagne is suspect in some quar¬ 
ters (IsL, iii, 409, iv, 333). Cl. Huart ( Histoire des arabes, 
ii, 107) and Heyd {Hist, du commerce du Levant , i, 90) 
are certainly in error in saying that “instruments 
of music” were among these gifts of Harun to 
Charlemagne. 

On the other hand, it would seem quite likely that 
it was due to the Mongols that the organ (? hydraulis) 
was introduced into China. In the Chinese Yuan shih 
we are told that an organ was “presented by the 
Muslim kingdoms in Chung^ung” (1260-4), whilst 
another work informs us that it was “an offering from 
the lands of the West” and that Kubilay himself im¬ 
proved it {JRAS, China Branch [1908]; JRAS [1926]). 
We may suppose that the original instrument came 
as a gift from Hulegii to Kubilay, and that it was 
made in Syria, where instruments of this type were 
being constructed at this time (Ibn AbF Usaybi'a, ii, 
155, 163). Some lexicographers of Persian (Richardson, 
Steingass) define the tulumba as “an hydraulic musi¬ 
cal instrument”, but it was more likely the name of 
“an hydraulic machine”, or more probably “a pump”. 

Bibliography'. For a complete survey and bibl. 
of the subject, see Farmer, The organ of the Ancients, 
from eastern sources [Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic), London 
1931, repr. in idem, Studies in oriental music , Frankfurt 
1986, ii, 319-533; F. Hauser and E. Wiedemann, 
Byzantinische und arabische akustische Instmmente in Archiv 
fur die Geschichte der Naturwissenschafien und der Technik, 
viii, Leipzig 1919, repr. in Wiedemann, Gesammelte 
Schriften zur arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte , 
Frankfurt 1984, iii, 1580-1606. In addition to those 
mentioned in the article, see also Farmer, Byzantine 
musical instruments in the ninth century, London 1925 = 
JRAS, Pt. 2 (1925) repr. in Studies, ii, 535-9; idem, 
Studies in oriental musical instruments, London 1931, 
repr. in Studies, ii, 1-119; idem, Turkish instruments 
of music in the seventeenth century, Glasgow 1937, repr. 
in Studies, ii, 623-76, esp. 658; Moule, A Western 
organ in medieval China, in JRAS (1926); Fakhr al- 
Dm al-Raz!, Didmi c al- c ulum, B.L. ms., Or. 2972; 
W. Schmidt, Herons von Alexandria Druckwerke und 
Automatentheater, Leipzig 1889; Carra de Vaux, Le 
livre des appareils pneumatiques et des machines hydrauliques, 
par Philon de Byzance, in JfE, xxxviii, Paris 1903; 
Tannery, VInvention de Vhydraulis , in Revue des etudes 
grecques, xxi (1908); idem, Notices sur deux manuscrits 
arabes, in JA (1891); idem, Notes d’histoire des sciences, 
in JA, (Nov.-Dee. 1917); Wiedemann, Uber Musik- 
automaten bet den Arabem, in Centenario della nascita 
Michele Amari, Palermo 1909, repr. in Gesammelte 
Schriften , i, 451-72; Wiedemann and Hauser, Uhr 
des Archimedes . . ., in Nova acta. Abhandi der Kaiserl. 
Leop.-Carol. Deutschen Akad. der Naturforscher, ciii Halle 
1918, repr. in Gesammelte Schriften, iii, 1629-69, see 
also vol. c of the same publication for Uber die 
Uhren im Bereich der islamischen Kultur, repr. in Gesam¬ 
melte Schriften, iii, 1211-1482; Ibn Sma, Shfa\ Riya- 
diyyat. 3, D)awdmi e Him al-muslki, Cairo 1956, 143; 
Ibn Zayla, al-Kafi fi Tmustki, Cairo 1964, 73; 
Ibn Ghaybi, Makasid al-alhan, Tehran 1957, 124, 
135-6; idem, D}dmi e al-alhdn, Tehran 1987, 199, 


209; idem, Sharh-i adwar, Tehran 1991, 352, 359; 
F. Rosenthal, Das Fortleben der Antike im Islam, Zurich- 
Stuttgart 1965, 319-22; M.S. Chaarani, Vorgue 
hydraulique mecanique automatique des Banu Mussa Ben 
Chdker, diss. Paris 1981; C. Lopez-Morillas, Was the 
Muwashshah really accompanied by the organ? in La 
Coronica (Atlanta), xiv (1985), 40-54; K. Shehadeh, 
D.R. Hill and R. Lorch, Construction of a fluting 
machine by Apollonius the Carpenter, in JGAIW, ix (1994), 
326-56. (H.G. Farmer*) 

URISA, Odra-desa, conventionally Orissa, the 
land of the Oriyas, is a province of the Indian 
Union (between lat. 17° 49 1 N., and 22° 34’ N., and 
between long. 81° 29' E. and 87° 29' E.). Spread over 
an area of 155,707 km 2 /60,178 sq. miles, it has a pop¬ 
ulation of 31,659,736, of which 5,777,775 are Muslims. 
Its capital is Bhubaneswar to the south of Cuttack. 

Orissa covers the delta region of the Mahanad! 
and other rivers and is bounded by the Bay of Bengal 
on the east, West Bengal on the north-east, Madhya 
Pradesh on the west and Andhra Pradesh on the 
south. The state is drained by three great rivers—the 
Mahanadi, the Brahman! and the Baitarani and some 
lesser rivers. The Cilka Lake is the biggest and most 
famous of its lakes. The valleys are rich in minerals. 
All writers, from Mughal authors like Abu ’1-Fadl and 
Sudjan Ray to European travellers like Ralph Fitch 
and Alexander Hamilton, refer to the textile products 
of Orissa. However, industrially the area is at pre¬ 
sent not very advanced, though agro-based industries 
are now growing in importance, with Cuttack as the 
province’s main industrial centre. The state is divided 
into 27 districts. There are five universities: Berhampur; 
Djagannat Sanskrit; Orissa University of Agriculture 
and Technology; Sambalpur; and Utkal. 

Geographical conditions, such as an accessible 
coastal plain but a less accessible highland interior, 
led to the rise of small independent feudatory states 
in the region. In ancient times Orissa formed part of 
the Kalinga state. The Kalinga campaign of Asoka 
in the 3rd century B.C. played an important part in 
shaping his thought and personality, while in the 2nd 
century B.C., Orissa became a powerful land under 
Kharavela. In the 9th century A.D. Narasingha Dev 
of the Ganga dynasty built the Sun Temple at Konark; 
Orissa was, in fact, famed for the large number of 
temples there. A style of architecture, called Kalinga 
style, and a particular style of dance, called Odissi, 
developed there. 

The Muslim occupation of Orissa had a chequered 
history. In 1205 Bakhtivar Khaldj! sent Muhammad 
Shiran Khaldj! towards Lakhnor and Djadjnagar 
(Djuzdjam, Tabakat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, i, 573). Ghi- 
yath al-Dln Khaldj! collected tribute from Djadjnagar. 
occupied the Lakhnor tract and pushed the southern 
frontier of his kingdom up to Damodar. Some inscrip¬ 
tions which refer to these invasions do not name the 
invaders (e.g. an inscription in the Chateswara temple 
in Cuttack, see JASB, lxvii). Narasimbha I (1238-64) 
sought to wrest Radha from the Muslims. Djuzdjam 
refers to the skirmishes of the Ray of Djadjnagar and 
his harrying the Lakhanawat! region (tr. Raverty, ii, 
738). 

In Ramadan 640/March 1243, the troops of Orissa 
appeared before the gates of Lakhanawati or Gawr. 
Malik Toghril-i Tughan Khan appealed to the Sultan 
of Dihli, c AJa 5 al-Dln Mas £ ud Shah, who ordered the 
governors of Kara, Manikpur and Awadh to proceed 
to Lakhanawat! and deal with Djadjnagar (tr. Raverty, 
ii, 762-3). Malik Temur Khan, the governor of Awadh, 
seized the throne of Lakhanawat!, but the Ganga 
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ruler of Lakhnor could not be dislodged. In 651/1253 
Mu gh fth al-Din Yazbek, governor of Bengal and Bihar, 
marched on Lakhnor. He captured Mandaran; Para- 
mardin fell in the conflict and the district of Radha 
came under Muslim control. For a very long time 
the Sharkls of Djawnpur, the Bahmanis of the Deccan, 
the local Hindu chieftains and the governors of the 
Dihll Sultans all struggled for supremacy in the re¬ 
gion. Sultan Mahmud Shark! of Djawnpur (d. 862/ 
1458) invaded Djadjnagar and destroyed some tem¬ 
ples there (Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakdt-i Akbari , iii, 
458). Husayn Shah Bahman! invaded Djadjnagar with 
a huge army. The Ray negotiated peace and sent 
tribute. Within five years (859-64/1455-60), two Shark! 
sultans successfully invaded coastal Orissa. More than 
a dozen coins of Muhammad Shark! have been found 
at Deogarh in the Sambalpur district. 

The Bahmanfs clashed with the ruler Gadjapati. 
Sandjar Khan, a noble of the Bahman! Sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Ahmad, engaged in conflict with the Oriya 
chief of Telingana [q-vl\. The sultan had warned him 
that he would be no match against “the possessor of 
elephants” ( c Al! b. c Az!z Allah Tabataba, Burhan-i 
ma’dthir , in The Indian Antiquary , xxviii, 237). He was 
defeated by Ganadeva Rantaraya, but hostilities now 
began between the local rulers of Orissa and the 
Bahmanis of the Deccan. 

Kapilendra (d. ca. 1467) assumed the title of “Over- 
lord of Karnatka and Kalbarga (Gulbarga)”, and 
mobilised forces against the invaders. He invaded the 
Bahman! kingdom along with the zemindars of Telin¬ 
gana, but was repulsed. Firishta says (Tankp, i, 343- 
4) that the rays of Orissa and Telingana attacked “the 
country of Islam”, taking advantage of the invasion 
of Mahmud Shah Khaldji of Malwa. According to 
Nizam al-Din (iii, 87) the Ray of Orissa failed in his 
attempt to take Bidar, and returned to his capital 
after an abortive campaign. 

Kapilendra concentrated more on the Bahmanis of 
Bidar and the rays of Vidjayanagara [q.v.\, but the 
real danger to him came from the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal. He set himself the task of conquering terri¬ 
tories in South India and advanced as far as the 
banks of the Kaveri, but his policy was unsuccessful 
in the long run. 

Kapilendra’s eldest son Hamir, who was unable to 
succeed his father, sought the help of the Bahman! 
ruler, Shams al-Din Muhammad III. Muhammad sent 
his commander Nizam al-Mulk to assist Hamir, who 
was installed in his hereditary territory. Hamir than 
helped Nizam al-Mulk to conquer Kondnir and Radja- 
mahandri. 

Thus Orissa passed through many political upheavals 
for some two centuries until in 1592 Akbar sent an 
army under Radja Man Singh and annexed the region 
to the Mu gh al Empire. Akbar’s contribution to Orissa’s 
future was twofold. First, he introduced his finance 
minister Todar Mai’s [</.y.] revenue system in a land 
of agrarian crisis. Second, he successfully solved the 
problems relating to the administration of the Djagan- 
nath Temple and created a favourable atmosphere 
for himself. But difficulties re-appeared during the time 
of his son Djahangir, who had to carry out raids 
against the Superintendent of the Temple. Djahangir 
separated Orissa from Bengal and placed it under a 
separate governor. Later, Awrangzib had to deal with 
a number of problems arising out of the religious sit¬ 
uation, particularly the position of temples. Early in 
his reign, Awrangzib issued w r hat Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
called “pro-Islamic ordinances” (Studies in Mughal India, 
224), but their purpose was to abolish duties on cer¬ 
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tain commodities “for the good of the subjects”. Kadis 
and muhtasibs were appointed to promulgate religious 
law. Orissa was notorious for the castration of chil¬ 
dren and their sale as eunuchs by their mercenary 
parents (A’in-i Akbari , tr. Jarrett, ii, 126); Awrangzib 
now adopted strict measures to stop the practice. 

The Mu gh als gave rent-free grants to Muslim reli¬ 
gious figures in Goalpur, Katak and Karmul. Some 
idol temples which were constructed during the last 
ten or twelve years of Awrangzib’s reign, when the 
temple crisis was in full swing, were destroyed on the 
orders of Awrangzib. 

The Mughal administration was responsible for 
many changes in the socio-economic conditions of 
Orissa. “The military' character of the feudal society 
under the Hindu kings of Orissa underwent changes 
during the Mughal occupation. The military feudal- 
ship was gradually replaced by a scientific revenue 
administrative system” (Raut, Socio-economic life in medieval 
Orissa , Calcutta 1988, 223). The revenue records, which 
were generally on palm leaves and in Oriya language, 
were henceforth maintained in Persian. Large number 
of Persian and Arabic terms thus entered the Oriya 
vocabulary and their impact is found “in Kavya, purana, 
music and novel” (B.C. Ray, Orissa under the Mughals, 
Calcutta 1981, 180). The Satyapir cult [q.v.] also found 
currency in Orissa. The Mughals used the sea-ports, 
established ship-building centres and gave a fillip to 
economic activity in the region. 

When Mughal power declined, the Marathas [q.v.] 
established their hold over Orissa in 1751. In 1803 
the British took over the area and turned their atten¬ 
tion in particular to what would now be called the 
“agri-horticultural base of the region”. Balaspore was 
developed as a ship-building centre. In 1858 Sir Arthur 
Cotton recommended construction of a complete sys¬ 
tem of irrigation and navigation canals. Water w'as 
first supplied for irrigation in 1865. Orissa was sep¬ 
arated from Bengal in 1905, and in 1912 w'as com¬ 
bined with Bihar [<p.]. In 1936 it was made a separate 
province. After the declaration of Independence, the 
24 princely states in and around Orissa were merged 
with the State of Orissa. 

There are few Muslim monuments of any signifi¬ 
cance in Orissa other than some mosques of signifi¬ 
cance at Cuttack, Djadpur and Balasore. The Friday 
Mosque at Balii Bazar is considered “the magnum 
opus of Muslim monuments in Orissa” (Ray, op. cit., 
187). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
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on palm leaves preserved in the Djagannath Temple 
at Puri, is of antiquarian interest but of little his¬ 
torical value. 
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(eds.), A comprehensive history of India, v, Delhi 1982, 
938-64; M.H. Ganguly, Orissa and her remains, Patna 
1987; India 1995, a reference annual. Govt, of India, 
New Delhi. (K.A. Nizami) 

URM, a district in Adharbaydjan whose pre¬ 
cise location is unknown. 

According to al-Baladhurf. Futuh, 328, Sa c Td b. al- 
c As \q.vl\, sent to conquer Adharbaydjan. attacked 
the people of Mukan and Gflan. A number of in¬ 
habitants of Adharbaydjan and Armenians, who had 
gathered in the ndhiya of Urm and at *Bal- 

wankaradj, were defeated by one of da 4 Id’s com¬ 
manders. The leader of the rebels was hanged on the 
walls of the fortress of Badjarwan (see on this place, 
Hamd .Allah Mustawfr, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 181, tr. 173; 
Badjarwan was 20 farsafchs north of ArdabTl). 

Ibn Khurradadhbih, 119, mentions the citadel of 
Urm between al-Badhdh [q.v. in Suppl.] (a town of 
Babak’s on a river which flows into the Araxes above 
the river of ArdabTl) and Balwankaradj. Ibn al-Fakfh, 
216, speaks of several districts (rasatik) of Urm. Yakut, 
i, 216, mentions the region (suk f ) of Urm but gives 
only an abridgment of al-Baladhurf. 

The names mentioned by al-Baladhurf and by Ibn 
Khurradadhbih suggest a district in the north-east of 
Adharbaydjan. perhaps in the Karadja-dagh of the 
present day (the capital of which is Ahar and in the 
northern districts of which we find Armenians). 

Bibliography'. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 1135-6. 

(V. Minorsky) 

URMIYA, the name of_a lake and of a town 
and district in western Adharbaydjan. 

1. The lake 

Lake Urmiya, also called Darya-yi Shahf or, in the 
Pahlawf period, Darya-yi Rida’iyya or Lake Reza’iyeh, 
is the largest lake in the Middle East. It is about 
140 km/87 miles long and from 40 km/25 miles to 
56 km/35 miles wide and lies at an altitude of 
1,275 km/4,183 feet. Its maximum depth is 16 m/53 
feet, and the southern part of the lake contains numer¬ 
ous small islands, but most important is the moun¬ 
tainous Shahf peninsula on its eastern shore. The lake 
is landlocked, with no outlet, and it forms the cen¬ 
tre of an extensive drainage system of northwestern 
Persia. It is remarkable for the great salinity of its 
waters, and because of this, organic life in its waters 
is limited. Since 1967 it has enjoyed the status of a 
protected wetland region. Navigation on it is limited 
to small motor craft plying between places along its 
shores. 

The most important rivers flowing into the lake 
are: in the east, the Adji-cay “bitter river”, which 
waters Sarab and Tabriz; the Sofi-cay and Murdi-cay 
which flow from the southwestern face of Mount 
Sahand [see maragha]; in the south, Djaghatu, Tatawu 
and Sawdj-Bulak [ft’.]; to the south-west, the Gadir 
[see sulduz and ushnu]; in the west, the rivers of 
Urmiya and Salmas \q-V.] . In the north, the moun¬ 
tain of Meshow overshadows the narrow strip of the 
northern shore [see Tabriz]. 

In the Assyrian records, the “upper eastern lake” ] 
seems to correspond to the Lake of Urmiya. Streck, | 


in gA, xv, 263, thought he could identify the latter 
as the “sea” mentioned by the Assyrians near the 
Mazamua country; but this “sea” may be Lake Zaribar. 
In the account of the eighth campaign of Sargon (714 
B.C.), the name of the lake is not mentioned. 

Strabo, xi, ch. xiii, calls the lake Inavza (emended 
by St. Martin to Kct7ccnym = Kapot “blue”) and xi, 
ch. xiv, McomavT). Ptolemy, vi, ch. ii, calls it Mapytavr\ 
(*Mavuavri?; see maragha). As a rule, the name 
Mandane is connected with that of the Matienoi peo¬ 
ple in whose country Herodotus (i. 189, 202; v. 52) 
makes the Araxes (?) rise and situates the Gyndes 
(Diyala). Marquart ( Siid-armenien und die Tgrisquellen, 
Vienna 1930, 431) thought he could identify these 
Matienoi (or Mantianoi) with the Mannaeans (Mana, 
Mannai). 

The Avesta knows the lake by the name of Caecasta 
“deep lake with salt waters”. Bartholomae, Altir. Wort., 
col. 575, interprets the name as “shining white” ( weiss- 
schimmemd). On its banks Kawi Haosrawah slew the 
Turanian Frahrasyan (Yasht, ix, 18 etc.). According 
to the Bundahishn , xvii. 7, tr. West, the same Kay Khus- 
raw destroyed the temple of idols near the Lake (Recast 
(cf. the Shah-nama, ed. Vullers, ii, 441, where Khandjast 
should be emended to Cecast). From the name Cae¬ 
casta must come the Arabic name of the sanctuary 
Shfz (- Gazna, Ganza) to the south of the lake, iden¬ 
tified by Rawlinson with Takht-i Sulayman. 

Another old name which was applied to the lake 
is Kapotan “blue”. The Armenian geography of the 
7th century gives Kaputan, cf. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 
137, and Ibn Hawkal, 237: Kabudhan. 

Al-Istakhrf, 181, calls the lake Buhayrat al-Shurat 
“the Lake of the Kharidjfs”, presumably from an ear¬ 
lier presence of these sectarians in the region, but 
more often it bears the name of adjoining towns: 
Urmiya, Shahf and Tasudj. 

The name Shahf (Shaha) although only found late, 
is connected with the old fortress which stood on the 
peninsula to the northeast of the lake. The fortress 
of Shahf was known to al-Tabarf, iii, 1171, 1379 
(under 200/815). It is mentioned in the time of the 
Kh"arazmshah Dj alal al-Dfn (al-Nasawf, 157). It was 
at Shahf that the first Mongol Ilkhans Hulegu and 
Abaka were buried (cf. Rashid al-Dfn, ed. Quatre- 
mere, 416; Hafiz Abru, quoted in Le Strange, Lands , 
161; d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, iv, 340). Abu ’1-Fida 5 
calls the lake Buhayrat Tala. The Persian translation 
of al-Istakhrf (cf. de Goeje in Ibn Hawkal, 247 n. m) 
seems to distinguish between the two names, and the 
fortress of Tala mentioned by al-Nasawf, 153-4 (cf. 
Yakut, iii, 541, who takes Tala to be a Persian word) 
would seem rather to be connected with the west 
bank. In this case, it should be sought at Gliwercin- 
KaFa on a cliff which rises above the lake on the 
Salmas shore, cf. Ker Porter, Travels , ii, 593. 

The Arab geographers know that the salt waters 
of the lake will not support organic life. According 
to al-Tabarf, iii, 1380, the lake does not contain fish 
or anything of value. Al-Istakhrf (189) and al-Gharnatf 
(in al-Kazwfnf, 194) alone affirm the contrary. The 
first talks of the “fish-animal” called “water-dog”; al- 
Gharnatf delights in wonderful stories, which are later 
repeated by Ewliya Celebi. 

Bibliography'. For older bibl., see the EP art. 
s.v., out of which one may cite Rashid al-Dfn, 
ed. Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols de la Perse, 3lb- 
20. Of more recent works, see Naval Intelli¬ 
gence Division. Admiralty Handbooks, Persia, 
London 1945, index; Comb. hist. Iran, i, index, s.v. 
RezaYyeh, lake. 
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2. The town and district 

The name. Neo-Syriac speakers write Urmiya, the 
Armenians Ormi, the Arabs Urmiya, the Persians 
Urumi, the Turks Urumiyye or Rumiyye (through a 
fanciful derivation from Rum “Byzantium, Turkey”). 
The name is of uncertain, non-Iranian origin. Assyrian 
sources mention a place called Urmeiate in the land 
of Mann in the vicinity of Lake Urmiya. On the 
other hand, the name is unknown to the classical geo¬ 
graphers and to the Avesta and Pahlavi sources. It is 
also unknown to the Armenian geography of the 7th 
century in spite of the fact that late Zoroastrian tra¬ 
dition early recorded by the Arabs (see al-Baladhurx, 
331; Ibn Khurradadhbih. 119) placed the birthplace 
of Zoroaster at Urmiya. 

Geography. The district of Urmiya is bounded on 
the east by Lake Urmiya and in the west by the 
mountain range which runs north and south and sep¬ 
arates Persia from Turkey. The district of Urmiya 
consists of plain and mountains. The rivers that water 
it and which flow from west to east are: 

1. The Baranduz, which unites the waters of the 
district of Margavar and then runs through the gorge 
of Nergi into the plain which it runs round on the 
south side. 

2. The Barde-Sur (*= Kurdish “Red Stone”) runs 
out of the gorge of Bedkar (belonging to Turkey), 
through the mountainous region of Dasht, which 
belongs to Urmiya and then through the pass of Band 
into the plain and through the town of Urmiya, 
whence its other name, Shahar-cay “the river of the 
town”. 

3. The Rouza (Rawda)-cay drains the hilly dis¬ 
trict of Targavar and before reaching the lake has 
been used up by irrigation canals. 

4. The Nazlu-cay is made up of a number of 
streams, of which the southern one rises in the Turkish 
district of Deyri (where the monastery of Mar Bisho 
is) and, below the village of Arzin, runs through the 
northern part of Targavar; the middle one comes out 
of the gorge of Bazirga and near the village of Sero 
enters the Persian district of Bradost; the northern 
stream is that of the district of the Somay [q.v] which 
belongs to Salmas. 

The abundant water-supply renders the alluvial plain 
of Urmiya extremely fertile. The villages are buried 
in verdure. In the mountain districts, agriculture is 
dependent on the rains. The natural conditions there 
are very favourable for the breeding of sheep. 

Archaeology. Several tells in the vicinity of the town 
(Gok-tapa, Degala, Tarmani, Ahmad, Saralan, Dfza- 
tapa) have already produced objects of great antiq¬ 
uity. Urmiya came within the ancient Urartu (late 
second millennium B.C.-early first millennium B.C.), 
which had linguistic connections with the Hurrians of 
Anatolia but which came under strong Assyrian cul¬ 
tural influence. Just to the south of Lake Urmiya was 
the city and principality of Manna, which was backed 
against Urartu in the 8th century by the rising power 
of Assyria, whose King Sargon defeated the Urartians 
in 714 B.C., although kings of Urartu continued into 
the 7th century B.C. 

The Islamic period. Urmiya was conquered by Sadaka 
b. ‘All, a client of the Azd, who built several castles 
there (al-Baladhuri, 331-2); according to another story, 
the town was taken by ‘Utba b. Farkad, whom the 
caliph ‘Umar had sent in 20/640 to conquer the dis¬ 
trict of Mawsil. 

The geographers of the 4th/10th century (al-Istakhrl. 
181; Ibn Hawkal, 239) give Urmiya the third place 
among the towns of Adharbavdjan (next to Ardabil and 


Maragha) and emphasise its wealth in water, pasture 
and fruits. Al-Mukaddasi, 51, puts Urmiya in Armenia 
and says it is governed from Dwin. At this period, 
Urmiya was on the great road Ardabil-Maragha- 
Urmiya-Barkn (to the northeast of Lake Van)-Amid. 
As Tabriz was not yet of any importance, the road 
made a detour to the south to serve the principal 
towns. It is possible that the presence of unsubdued 
elements in the north of Adharbavdjan (cf. the name 
of the lake Buhayrat al-Shurat and the history of the 
KhurramT rebel Babak) also influenced this deviation 
of the road towards the south. 

The district of Urmiya, being inhabited by Kurds 
and Christians, has never played a great part in Islamic 
history. It was a remote fief in which the offshoots 
of the dynasties that reigned in Adharbavdjan lived 
in isolation. 

In the period of Daylami domination in Adhar- 
baydjan, we find in Urmiya a certain Djustan b. 
Sharmazan. This general had begun in 342/953 as 
a devoted partisan of the Kurd Daysam. Later, won 
over by the Daylamis, he became governor of Armenia 
under Marzuban. When Djustan succeeded his father 
Marzuban in 346/957-8, Djustan b. Sharmazan did 
not recognise his suzerainty. At first he left Urmiya 
to throw in his lot with Ibrahim b. Marzuban, for 
whom he conquered Maragha. He later left him to 
return to Urmiya, which he surrounded with walls; 
he also built a strong fortress there. He then entered 
the service of the claimant to the caliphate al-Mustadjir 
bi ’llah and had the support of the Kahtani Kurds. 
But the sons of Marzuban (Djustan and Ibrahim) 
defeated him with the help of the Hadhbani Kurds. 
In 349/960-1 at the instigation of Wahsudan, brother 
of Marzuban, he inflicted a defeat on Ibrahim b. 
Marzuban, captured the remnants of his army and 
annexed Maragha to Urmiya. In 355/966 through 
the mediation of the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla, he again 
recognised the authority of Ibrahim (Miskawayh, 
Tadjarib, ed. Amedroz, ii, 150, 167, 177-8, 180, 219, 
229; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 395). 

When the Ghuzz invaded Adharbaydjan in 420- 
| 32/1029-41, the lord of Urmiya was a certain Abu 
’l-Haydja b. Rabib al-Dawla, chief of the Hadhbani 
Kurds, whose mother was the sister of the prince of 
Tabriz, Wahsudan al-Rawwadi. This son of Rabib 
al-Dawla boasted of having destroyed near a bridge 
25,000 Ghuzz of the 30,000 who were trying to cross 
his territory (in 432 ?); cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 271. 

In Muharram 455/January 1063, Sultan Toghnl 
passed through LTrmiya (al-Bundari, 25). When Mas‘ud 
returned from Ba gh dad to Adharbavdjan (in 526?), 
the amir Hadjib Tatar had fortified himself in Urmiya 
but later he submitted to the sultan (ibid., 165). In 544/ 
1149 Urmiya belonged to Malik Muhammad b. Mah¬ 
mud b. Muhammad, nephew and son-in-law of Mas‘ud 
b. Muhammad b. Malik-shah (Rawandi, Rabat al-sudur , 
ed. Iqbal, 244). When the last Saldjuk To gh nl quar¬ 
relled with his uncle, the Ildegizid Kizil Arslan, To gh nl 
had the support of the amir Hasan b. Kifdjak and with 
him laid siege to Urmiya in 585/1189. The town was 
taken by storm, sacked and destroyed (al-Bundari, 302). 

In 602/1205-6, the Atabeg of Tabriz Abu Bakr 
gave Ushnu (sic for Ustuwa) and Urmiya to the Atabeg 
of Maragha c Ala J al-Dln to recompense him for the 
loss of Mara gh a (Ibn al-Athir, vii, 157). Yakut, who 
visited Urmiya in 617/1220, speaks of its lack of secu¬ 
rity on account of the weakness of its ruler, the 
Ildegizid Ozbek b. Pahlawan. 

During the rule in Adharbaydjan of the Kh w arazm- 
shah Djalal al-Din, Urmiya, Salmas and Khoy formed 
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the personal appanage of the Saldjuk princess whom 
Djalal al-Dln had carried off from her first husband, 
the Ildegizid Ozbek. In 623/1226 the Iwa’I Turkomans 
seized Urmiya and levied kharadj,. On the complaint 
of the princess, his wife, Dj alal al-Dln sent troops, 
who defeated the Turkomans (Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 301). 

On the other hand, according to DjuwaynT. ii, 160, 
184, the Georgian generals Shalwa and Iwane, taken 
prisoners in the battle of Karbi (622/1225) and at 
first treated with honour by Dj alal al-Dln, were given 
for a short time Marand, Salmas, Urmiya and Ushnu. 
In 628/1230-1 the Kh w arazmshah. when hard pressed 
by the Mongols, spent the winter in the region of 
Urmiya-Ushnu. His stay there may explain the story 
of the building by the Khwarazmshah of the Se- 
Gunbadan and even of his burial at Urmiya. 

Timur. According to the local chronicle, Timur had 
given Urmiya as a fief to Gurgln-beg of the Afshar 
tribe, who established himself in the fortress of Torpakh 
(»Toprak)-Kal c a, a quarter of a farsakh from the town 
of Urmiya. The £afar-ndma, however (i, 424), men¬ 
tions as governor a certain Tlzak (?) whose rights 
were confirmed by Timur in 789/1307. 

The Bradost. According to the Tankk-i *Alam-ara , 
559, in the time of Shah Tahmasp the great amirs 
were governors at Urmiya, while the Kurd Kara Tadj 
of the Bradost tribe, who had been made shahiseven , 
was given the districts of Targavar and Margavar. In 
1012/1603 Shah "Abbas, in order to reward the loy¬ 
alty of Armr-Khan Bradost, who had not submitted 
to the Ottomans, gave him Urmiya and Ushnu, al¬ 
though he later fell under suspicion. 

Conversions to the Shi "a under the Safawids seemed 
to have been of an isolated character among the 
natives of the region of Urmiya, where to this day 
the Kurds and a few villages (Balow) are still Sunni. 
The influence of the Sunni Nakshbandl shaykhs may 
be judged from the fact that in 1049/1639 the 
Ottoman Sultan Murad executed in Diyarbakr the 
shaykh Mahmud of Urmiya, who had 30-40,000 par¬ 
tisans. 

Ewliya Celebi. For the year 1065/1655 we have the 
very detailed account of Ewliya Celebi (iv, 271-318). 
Unfortunately his itinerary and story are very con¬ 
fused. He describes the fortress, the walls of which 
were covered with plaster, looking “like a white swan”. 
Its circumference was 10,000 paces, the walls were 
70 dkira c high and 30 dhira c wide; the ditch was 80 
dhira' wide and 15,000 paces round. During the night, 
the walls were lit by torches. The garrison consisted 
of 4,000 men and 310 (?) guns. The Khan had at 
his disposal 15,000 soldiers and 20,000 niikers or retain¬ 
ers. The town had 60 quarters, 6,000 houses and 8 
cathedral mosques, among which was that of the Ak 
Koyunlu Uzun Hasan, which was finished under his 
son Ya"kub. In the plain of Urmiya (olga) there were 
150 villages, with 300,000 peasants. Ewliya Celebi says 
the town was exceedingly prosperous and gives a list 
of its sanctuaries, its medrese s, schools, cafes and fixed 
prices (narkh-i Shaykh Saji). 

The Afshars. In the 18th century, the fate of Urmiya 
was closely bound up with the fortunes of the Afshars 
settled in the plain, whose chief bore the title beglarbegi. 

These chiefs were continually fighting with their 
neighbours and in troubled times, so frequent in the 
18th century, they even led expeditions to the east 
of the Lake of Urmiya. 

During the campaign of 1724, the Ottomans 
employed the Hakkarl Kurds to ward off the Afshars, 
who were threatening the provisionment of the army. 
When in 1725, the Turks organised the administra¬ 


tion of the country, the Khanate of Urmiya was recog¬ 
nised as hereditary in the family of Kasimlu (Afshar ?). 
In 1729 Nadir recaptured from the Turks Maragha, 
Sawdj-bulak and Dimdim, but in 1731 the Heklm- 
o gh lu Pashas c All and Rustam seized Urmiya after a 
desperate resistance which lasted a month. Urmiya 
was entrusted to the Hakkarl chief Binanishin. It was 
only by the treaty of 1736 that the Turks were ejected 
from Adharbavdjan. 

Azad Khan. After the disappearance of the Nadirid 
Ibrahim Shah (in 1161/1748), one of his generals, 
Azad Khan, a descendant of an A fgh an chief, retired 
first of all to Shahrazur and then, taking advantage 
of the troubles among the Afshar, seized Urmiya, 
where he was favourably received by Fath "All Khan. 
Urmiya became the capital of the ephemeral princi¬ 
pality of Azad. The mountain name Awghan-daghi 
to the north of Urmiya seems to preserve the mem¬ 
ory of Afghan rule. 

The Kadjars. In 1169/1755-6, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan Kadjar, having defeated Azad in Gllan, seized 
Urmiya. Fath "All Khan Afshar joined Muhammad 
Hasan. On the latter’s death, Fath c AlI Khan re¬ 
appeared on the scene and from Urmiya captured 
Mara gh a and Tabriz. In the winter of 1173/1759 he 
was besieged in the latter town by Karim Khan Zand 
and in the following year, Adharbaydjan passed into 
the power of Karim Khan. Urmiya was taken after 
a siege of seven months. After the end of the Zand 
dynasty, the Afshar of Urmiya with the Shakak [< q.v .] 
of Sarab and the Dumbull of Khoy formed a coali¬ 
tion against the Kadjars, but had no success. Fath 
"All Shah had Muhammad Kuli Khan put to death 
but married the sister of Husayn Kuli Khan Afshar, 
whose sons were the first governors of Urmiya to be 
appointed by the central government in Tehran. In 
1828, in the course of the Russo-Persian War, Urmiya 
was occupied for several months by Russian troops. 
In the absence of the governor (the prince Malik 
Kasim Mlrza), the town was ruled by the beglerbegi 
Nadjaf-Kuli Khan Afshar. 

c Ubaydallah. In 1880 Shaykh 'Ubaydallah of 
Shamdlnan invaded Adharbavdjan. Urmiya was 
besieged by the Kurds, and was about to surrender, 
when the arrival of the Khan of Maku [ q.v .] saved it. 

Turkish occupation. In August 1906, after the reverses 
suffered by Russia in the Far East, Turkey occupied 
the district of Urmiya except the enclave of the town 
under the pretext that the Turco-Persian frontier had 
never been settled. The Turkish troops were recalled 
at the beginning of the Balkan War. After the inci¬ 
dents at Tabriz in December 1911, Urmiya was occu¬ 
pied by Russian troops, and during the First World 
War, Urmiya changed hands several times. As a result 
of the break-up of the Russian army in 1917, the 
actual authority in the town passed into the hands of 
the council of “Assyrian” Christians ( mutwa ). After a 
series of tragic and bloody events (massacre of the 
Muslims of Urmiya by the Christians on 22 February 
1918, the assassination of the patriarch Mar Shimun 
by followers of the Kurd chief Simko on 25 February, 
the arrival of 20,000 Armenian refugees from Van, 
and fights between Assyrians and Turks), all the 
Assyrian population collected in the plain of Urmiya, 
and to the number of 50-70,000 set out for the south 
to put themselves under British protection. This exo¬ 
dus with women, children and cattle took place via 
SaMn-Kal c a and Hamadan in the midst of fighting 
with Turkish troops and the Kurds. The refugees were 
settled at Ba'kuba to the north of Ba gh dad. After the 
departure of the “Assyrians”, the Catholic Bishop Mgr. 
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Son tag and the Baptist missionary H. Pflaumer were 
killed at Urmiya on 1 August 1918. 

The peace found Urmiya in ruins and depopulated. 
Only gradually was the central government in Tehran 
able to reassert its authority in the west of the Lake 
of Urmiya. 

Under the PahlawTs, the town of Urmiya (lat. 37° 
32' N., long. 45° 02' E.) gradually recovered. Anglo- 
Russian political rivalry had prevented the construc¬ 
tion of any railways in northwestern Persia, but during 
the First World War, under a concession to the Russian 
Discount and Loan Bank, the Julfa-Tabrlz line was 
constructed, with a 30-mile branch to Urmiya, which 
actually reached the town in 1916. In the PahlawF 
period, the town was re-named Rida 3 iyya (Reza’iyeh). 
After the Islamic Revolution of 1979, the old name 
was restored. It is now the chef-lieu of a shahrastan 
in the province of West Azerbaijan, and has a pop¬ 
ulation of 435,200 (1996 census). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Hudud al- c dlam, tr. Minorsky, 143 (here spelt 
Armana); Yakut, i, 219, 513; Hamd Allah MustawfT, 
80, 85, 241; Hadjdji Khalifa. Djihan-numa , 385, and 
the map of the country round the lake. On a manu¬ 
script list of the villages of Urmiya, Nusfcha-yi 
khanawar wa-asaml-yi wilayat-i Urumi , see B. Dorn, 
Die Sammlung . . . welche die Kaiseri Akademie im Jahre 
1814 von Herm v. Chanykow erworben hat, St. Petersburg 
1865, 32, 113; M. Bittner, Der Kurdengau Uschnuje 
und die Stadt Urumije, in SBWA W, phil.-hist. Cl. 
cxxxiii/3 (1896), 1-97 (text and translation of a 
Persian memoir completed at the beginning of the 
19th century with historical and geographical com¬ 
mentary); SanF c al-Dawla, Mir 3 at al-buldan , i, 1294, 
s.v. Urmiya ; B. Nikitine (former Russian consul at 
Urmiya), Les Afsars d’Urumiyeh, in JA (January-March 
1929), 67-123, resume of a Persian memoir pre¬ 
pared in 1917 (perhaps from the Tarikh-i Urumiya, 
of which a manuscript was in the possession of the 
notable of Urmiya, Madjd al-Saltana, in 1910). For 
the 19th century travellers and commentators on 
the events of the early 20th century, see the Ef 
art. s.v., and see also Naval Intelligence Division. 
Admiralty Handbooks, Persia , London 1945, 51, 
333, 366, 550; Farhang-i djughrafiya 3 1 Irdn-zamin , iv, 
237-40. (V. Minorsky-[C.E. Bosworth]) 

3. Christians in the region. 

Local legend attributes the foundation of Mart Mar¬ 
yam church in Urmiya to the Magi returning from 
worshipping the infant Jesus in Bethlehem. However, 
the town is not mentioned in any pre-Islamic Christian 
source. It is first attested as a diocese of the Assyrian 
Church of the East [see nasturiyyun] in 1111 and 
of the Syrian Orthodox church in 1189. A continu¬ 
ous church history can be traced from the 16th cen¬ 
tury onwards. By this time, there had probably been 
a migration of Assyrian Christians from the moun¬ 
tains of Kurdistan to the Urmiya plain. In 1562 the 
Catholic Chaldaean patriarch ‘AbdFsho* claimed to 
preside over the four metropolitan sees of Urmi supe¬ 
rior, Urmi inferior, Superghan (a village 25 km/15 
miles north of the city) and Salmas (the plain further 
to the north [<?.£).]). Some of his successors lived in 
Urmiya or Salmas until the end of the 17th century, 
more or less estranged from the Roman obedience. 

Urmiya became the centre of western missionary 
activity among the Syrian Christians in the 19th 
century. The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions set up a station in 1834; the French 
Lazarists followed in 1838; the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’s Assyrian Mission in 1884; and the Russian 




Orthodox Church in 1898. Thanks to publications by 
missionaries and consuls, the life and demography of 
Christians in the area are well documented (see e.g. 
the works by Perkins, Hornus, and Maclean and 
Browne listed below). The missions benefited the Syr¬ 
ians by their schools and publications in the modern 
Syriac language, but the lack of opportunity for their 
graduates within Persia caused many to emigrate. 
Almost all the Christians in the region joined the 
Orthodox Church after 1898 to secure Russian civil 
protection, but this mass conversion did not survive 
the 1914-18 war, and the Russian Orthodox mission 
was dissolved by the terms of the Perso-Soviet Russian 
treaty of 1921. During the course of the war, the 
Syrians (or Assyrians, as they were starting to be 
called) concentrated in Urmiya and the city became 
the headquarters for the Assyrian forces fighting on 
the side of the Allies. They were at last unable to 
hold out in isolation, and there was a flight of all 
Christians from the city in August 1918. 

The Christian population returned to the area only 
in small numbers after 1920. According to Berthaud’s 
figures, the number of Christians had recovered to 
10,242 in 1947 (from 18,260 in 1910). However, since 
then the movement to the cities has depopulated 
many villages. The Chaldaean archdiocese of Urmiya- 
Salmas numbered 2,000 in 1996. The Assyrian Church 
of the East in the city has only the parish of Mart 
Maryam, and there are two Protestant congregations. 
There is also an Armenian population of 2,000 in 
the region, with a parish church in Urmiya. 

Bibliography. J. Perkins, A residence of eight years 
in Persia among Nestorian Christians, with notes of the 
Muhammedans , Andover, Mass. 1843; A.J. Maclean 
and W.H. Browne, The Catholikos of the East and his 
people , London 1892; E. Hammerschmidt, Nestor- 
ianische Kirchen am Urmia-See , in W. Hoenerbach 
(ed.), Der Orient in der Forschung. Festschrift fur Otto 
Spies , Wiesbaden 1967, 254-78; idem, 2jur Page der 
Nestorianer am Urmia-See , in Festschrift Werner Caskel , 
Leiden 1968, 150-61 (both on the situation in 1965); 
E. Berthaud, Chretiens d’lran, in Orient , xlv-xlvi (1969), 
23-36 (censuses of villages around Urmiya in 1910, 
1947 and 1969); J.-M. Hornus, Un rapport du consul 
de France a Erzeroum sur la situation des chretiens en Perse 
au milieu du XIX' siecle , in Proche Orient Chretien, xx 
(1970), 272-301, xxi (1971), 3-29, 127-51, 289-315, 
xxii (1972), 18-46, 288-304; H. de Mauroy, Lieux 
de culle (anciens et actuels) des Eglises “syrienne orientales” 
dans le diocese d’Ourmiah-Salmas en Iran {Azerbaijan occi¬ 
dental), in Parole d’Orient, iii (1972), 313-51; J.-M. 
Fiey, Adarbaygan chretien, in Le Museon, lxxxvi (1973), 
397-435 (on the period up to 1552); R. Waterfield, 
Christians in Persia , London 1975; J.F. Coakley, The 
Church of the East and the Church of England. A history 
of the Archbishop of Canterbbuiy’s Assyrian Mission, Oxford 
1992. (J.F. Coakley) 

C URS, c Urus (a., pi. a c ras and { urusat), originally 
the leading of the bride to her bridegroom, mar¬ 
riage, also the wedding feast simply; whence a denom- 
inal verb form IV a c rasa “to celebrate a marriage”. 
c Arus means both bridegroom and bride; in modern 
linguistic usage this term has, however, been sup¬ 
planted by c arls “bridegroom” and c arusa “bride” (as 
early as the 1001 Nights, cf. Dozy, SuppL, ii, 110). Two 
kinds of weddings have to be distinguished: c urs is the 
wedding performed in the tribe or the house of the 
man, and c umra is the wedding performed in the house 
or tribe of the woman (this distinction is already made 
by Ibn al-ATabF [d. 231/845] in L C A\ vi, 283; cf. al- 
FFruzabadF, Kamus , s.v. c -m-r and ( -r-s). The two forms 
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agree for the most part in practice; they only differ 
in the choice of place for the main ceremonies and 
in the fact that in the e umra, the zqffd “procession” of 
the bride is omitted. 

1. Pre- and early Islam 

a. Little is known of the wedding customs of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. They seem to have been very sim¬ 
ple in the Arabian Peninsula itself, as is still the case 
among the Bedouin (cf. below). The pomp and dis¬ 
play of later centuries, especially in the bridal pro¬ 
cession, was probably unknown. The wedding lasted 
a week, whence it is also called usbu c (cf. Agham\ xii, 
145). The bride is adorned, perfumed and painted 
with kuhl. There is an old proverb which says: “The 
scent behind a bride cannot be concealed” (Noldeke, 
Delectus , 48 1. 9; al-Maydam, Amthal, , ed. Freytag, xxiii, 
269). The bride is called “the conducted one” (cf. 
‘Antara, xxvii, 1), i.e. she was conducted to the bride¬ 
groom, usually by a number of women without any 
pomp, but very quietly and simply. This at least is 
indicated by the story of ‘Ukayil b. ‘Ullafa, who 
betrothed his daughter to the Umayyad caliph YazTd 
I; he made it a condition that the caliph’s people 
should not come for his daughter but that he should 
bring her himself on a camel (Aghani\ xi, 90). 
Sometimes she was brought in a litter (mizaffa) (cf. al- 
Djawhari, Sahah, s.v. z~f-f), as was still the case in 
19th century Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , ii, 
182). A special tent was always put up for the young 
couple. About the bridegroom there is an old proverb: 
“The bridegroom wants little to be an amir (or king)” 
(al-Djawhari, s.v. c -r-s ; al-Maydam, xii, 143). 

In the lands adjoining Arabia, on the other hand, 
weddings were celebrated with great splendour. Thus 
we are told (AghanV, xx, 23) of a Persian wedding 
in ‘Irak with a splendid bridal procession; similarly 
for Syria as early as I. Macc. ix. 37: .... noiovaiv 
yapov peyav Kai ayovaiv rrjv vvpiprjv. .. ./jera napanopnfjg 
peyakrig. As late as the beginning of the 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury, we find a simple Bedouin much surprised at a 
splendid wedding in North Syria ( Aghani', xii, 35-6), 
which shows that Syrian usages were foreign to the 
Arabs (see on the above section: Freytag, Einleitung in 
das Studium der arab. Sprache , Bonn 1861, 203-4; 
Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabem, in M.GAV. Gott. 
[1893], 441-2; G. Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben , Berlin 
1897, 57-8). 

b. The records in Tradition are on the whole in 
keeping with the simple usages of the Arab pagan 
period. ‘A’isha [q.v] wore at her wedding with the 
Prophet a robe of red striped material which came 
from Bahrayn (dir ( kitr m ; see Ibn al-AthTr, Mihaya , s.v. 
k-t-r) and “every woman in Medina, when dressing 
(for her zifaf), used to borrow it from her” (al-Bukhari, 
Hibt 2 , bab 34). For Fatima’s wedding with c Alf, ‘ATsha 
and Umm Salama made the preparations at home; 
they scattered soft dust from the Batha 5 or centre of 
Mecca over the ground and filled two cushions with 
fibre (tif) and teased it out. They laid out dates and 
figs to eat and sweet-tasting water to drink; they also 
put up at one side of the room a stand for the clothes 
and the water-skin (Ibn Madja, Mikah, bab 24). Fatima’s 
trousseau consisted of a silken robe with fringes ( khamll ), 
a water-skin ( kirba ) and a cushion filled with rushes 
(; idhkhir ) (al-NasaT, Mkah, bab 81). In another tradi¬ 
tion, the Prophet allows considerable expenditure on 
large carpets with fringes (anmat) (al-NasaT, Mikah , bab 
83). From numerous traditions (al-Bukhari, Mkah, bab s 
58, 64; Tafslr, sura XXXIII, bab 8; Ibn Madja, Mkah, 
bab 21, 24; al-NasaT, Mikah, babs 18, 77; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii, 196), it is evident that the bride was con¬ 


ducted by her mother and other female relatives to 
the house of the bridegroom. When the Prophet mar¬ 
ried ‘A’isha, who was then six years old, she was 
brought by her mother Umm Ruman to the Prophet’s 
house; there women were awaiting her and greeted 
her with the saying “For good, and bliss, and good 
fortune”. The women then washed her hair and 
adorned her while the Prophet stood smiling by. She 
was then handed over by the women to the Prophet 
(Muslim, Mikah, bab 69; cf. al-Bukhari, Mikah, bab 58). 
Tradition gives no further details of the toilet; but 
the men seem also to have been perfumed; a per¬ 
fume was used which left yellow stains (khaluk, sufra 
or zajaran), such as the Prophet noticed on ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. c Awf still a few days after his wedding 
(according to Anas b. Malik in al-Bukhari, Mikah, babs 
7, 55, 57; Muslim, Mikah , trs. 79-81; al-NasaT, Mikah, 
babs 67, 75, 84; Ibn Madja, Mikah, bab 24; al-Darirm, 
Mikah, bab 22; Ahmad b. Hanbai, iii, 165, 190, 204, 
227, 271). According to a tradition transmitted by 
Abu Hurayra, the Prophet uttered the following bless¬ 
ings at weddings: baraka ’llah u lakum (var. laka) wa- 
baraka ‘alaykum (var. ‘ alayka ) wa-d^ama ( a baynakuma ji 
(var. c ala) khayr"' or instead of the third part: wa-baraka 
laka fiha (Ibn Madja, Mikah, bab 23; al-Tirmidhr, Mikah, 
bab 7; Abu Dawud, Mikah , bab 35; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
ii, 381, cf. i, 201, iii, 451; al-NasaT, Mikah, bab 73; 
al-Darirm, Mikah, bab 6), while he forbade the wish 
from the period of the Djahiliyya bi ’ l-rifa wa ’ l-banln 
“in harmony and with sons!” (al-NasaT, Mikah, bab 
73; Ibn Madja, Mikah, bab 23; al-Darirm, Mikah, bab 
6; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 201, iii, 451). The bride was 
conducted to the bridegroom by young girls who 
sang ghazals. Two opening lines of such a gfaazal 
have been preserved: ataynakum ataynakum fa-hayyana 
wa-hayyakum “we come to you, we come to you, may 
(God) give us long life and give you long life” (Ibn 
Madja, Mikah, bab 21; cf. also al-Bukhari, Mikah, bab 
64) or ataynakum ataynakum fa-hayyuna nuhayylkum “We 
come to you, we come to you, then greet us, we 
greet you” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 78). The partici¬ 
pation of women and children in the wedding cere¬ 
monies is, according to Anas b. Malik, expressly 
approved by the Prophet (al-Bukhari, Mikah, bab 76; 
Manasik al Ansar, bab 5). On these occasions, young 
girls used to beat tambourines {duff) and sing of the 
death of the champions of Badr, which the Prophet 
is definitely said to have permitted (al-Bukhari. Mikah, 
bab 49; Alaghazl, bab 12; Ibn Madja, Mikah, babs 20, 
21; al-Tirmidhr, Mikah, bab 6; al-NasaT, Mikah, babs 
72, 80; al-Tayalisi, no. 1221; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 
418). Other instruments are mentioned, such as another 
variety of tambourine [ghirbal ; Ibn Madja, Mikah, bab 
20) and the drum (tabl; ibid., bab 21). The object of 
this music was to call public attention to the mar¬ 
riage (ibid., bab 20; al-Tirmidhr, Mikah, bab 6; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iv, 5). According to one tradition, the 
Prophet is even said to have forbidden marriages to 
be performed in complete quiet (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iv, 78). 

A wedding feast (wallma or ta c dm) for the men was 
part of the wedding (al-Bukhari, Mikah, bab 69; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, v, 359; Zayd, Madffnti, no. 949; etc.). A 
feast is obligatory for the first day (hakk) and com¬ 
mendable for the second (ma c ruf, al-Tirmidhr regards 
it also as sunna), and on the third day ostentation 
(sum c a wa-riya\ i.e. done in order that people may 
hear and see it) (al-Tirmidhr, Mikah, bab 10; Abu 
Dawud, At e ima, bab 5; al-Darirm, At c ima, bab 28; Ibn 
Madja, Mikah, bab 25; Ahmad b. Hanbal, v, 28, 371). 
Sa c Fd b. al-Musayyab (according to al-Dariml, the 
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Prophet) is said to have accepted the invitation for 
the first two days, but refused that for the third {Abu 
Dawud, Afima, bdb 5; al-Dariml, Afima, bdb 28). Al- 
Bukharl, in the superscription to Nikah, bdb 72, speaks 
of a week’s feasting and says that the Prophet did 
not limit it to one or two days. The feast at the 
Prophet’s wedding with Safiyya consisted of hays, a 
dish of dates, curds (akit) and fat, to which accord¬ 
ing to some traditions was added meal of roasted bar¬ 
ley (sawik) (according to Anas b. Malik, in al-Bukharf, 
Nikah, bdbs 13, 61, 69, Buyu\ bdb III; Dfdiad, bdb 73; 
Afima, bdb 8; Muslim, Nikah, trs. 84, 87, 88; al-Nasa’I, 
Nikah, bdb 79; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 99, 102, 159, 
195, 264); according to another tradition, the Prophet 
used on this occasion another 1 'A mudds of the best 
kind of dates fadjwa) (according to Djabir b. ‘Abd 
Allah, in Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 333). At the Prophet’s 
wedding with Zaynab (according to Anas b. Malik, 
in Muslim, Nikah , trs. 87, 89, 91, 92; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii, 98, 105, 172, 196, 200, 263) and at the 
wedding of Rabija al-AslamT (Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 
58), bread and meat were given, which seems to have 
been usual along with hays , as in some cases it is spe¬ 
cially mentioned that there was no bread and meat 
(Ibn Madja, Nikah, bdb 24; Malik, Mkdh, bdb 48; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 99, 195, 264; al-Bukharf. Mkdh, 
bdbs 13, 61; al-Nasa’f, Nikah, bdb 79). In other pas¬ 
sages, 2 mudds of barley are mentioned (al-Bukharf. 
Nikah, bdb 71; Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 113), a sheep 
and millet (ibid., v, 359); but for the walima , at least 
a sheep should be slaughtered (according to Anas b. 
Malik, in al-Bukharf, Nikah, bab s 7, 55, 57, 69, 70, 
Da'awat, bdb 54; Adab, bdb 67; Buyu ( , bdb 1; Muslim, 
Nikah , trs. 79-81, 90; etc.). Anas b. Malik also records 
that his mother Umm Sulaym sent the Prophet a dish 
of hays on the occasion of a marriage and that the 
Prophet offered it to his guests in groups of ten until 
they were satisfied (Muslim, Nikah , trs. 94, 95; al- 
Nasa’f, Nikah, bdb 84). Sahl b. Sa‘d records that at 
the wedding of Abu Asyad al-SaSdf his bride offered 
the guests after the feast a beverage made by steep¬ 
ing dates ( nakf ), which she herself had prepared (al- 
Bukharf, Nikah, bdbs 72, 78, 79, A^inba, bdb 7, 9); 
al-Bukharf concludes from this that, on the one hand, 
non-intoxicating beverages are allowed at weddings 
and, on the other, that women may wait on the men 
at a wedding. 

As a rule, the traditions give no information about 
the time of the walima. In the few passages which 
admit a definite time, the walima took place after the 
bride had been taken to the bridegroom’s house but 
before the wadding night (al-Bukharf, Tafsir , sura 
XXXIII, bdb 8; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 196, and the 
other traditions about Zaynab’s wedding); but the 
walima at Safiyya’s wedding seems to have taken place 
on the next day, probably as a result of the special 
conditions, as the Prophet married her on the return 
of the expedition to Khaybar (al-Bukharf, Buyu\ bdb 
111, D}ihad, bdb 73; Muslim, Mkah, tr. 88; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii, 195, and the other traditions about this 
wedding; cf. how'ever, one tradition about Zaynab’s 
wedding in Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 98, 105). 

An invitation to a wedding feast ought always to 
be accepted (Muslim, Nikah, trads. 100, 101; Abu 
Dawud, Afima, bdb 1; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 22). ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar used never to refuse an invitation 
even when he was fasting (al-Bukharf. Nikah, bdb 78; 
Muslim, Nikah, tr. 103; ai-Darimf, Afima, bdb 40). 
People of all conditions, rich and poor, should be 
invited; in one tradition given by Abu Hurayra, we 
read that “The wedding feast at which the rich eat 


| and from which the poor are kept away is an evil 
feast” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 494). For further refer¬ 
ences see Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
Tradition , Leiden 1927, s.v. Walima. 

The following two traditions presumably refer to 
the procedure in the bridal chamber: “If any one of 
you marry' a woman ... he shall take her by her fore¬ 
lock and pray (to God) for blessing (baraka). . . and 
: pray to God for refuge from the accursed Satan” 

I (Malik, Nikah , bdb 52), and “If any one of you marry 
I a woman ... he shall say: O God, I pray Thee for 
her good and for her good inclinations which Thou 
j hast created, and I seek refuge with Thee from her 
| evil and from her evil inclinations which Thou hast 
! created” (Abu Dawud, Nikah, bdb 44). Umm Salama 
! for her wedding night with the Prophet prepared a 
! meal of barley and fat ( c asida) (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 

‘ 307). According to many traditions (Anas b. Malik, 

! among others), it is a suntia for the young husband 
I to spend seven days and nights with his young wife 
! if she is a virgin (bikr) and only three days and nights 
| if she is not (thayyib)\ only after this does the regular 
| rotation with the other wives begin (al-Bukhan, Nikah, 

\ bdbs 101, 102; Abu Dawud, Nikah, bdb 33; al-Tirmidhi, 
j Nikah, bdb 40; Muslim, Rada\ tr. 45; Zayd, Ma<jj.mu c , 

I no. 737; Ibn Madja, Nikah , bdb 26; Malik, Nikah, bdb 
j 15; on the Prophet’s marriage with Safiyya [who was 
! thayyib] : Abu Dawud, Nikah, bab 33; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 

! iii, 99; on the Prophet’s marriage with Umm Salama 
! [who was thayyib]: Muslim, Rada\ trs. 41-4; Ibn Madja, 

| Nikah, bdb 26; Abu Daw'ud, Nikah, bab 33; Malik, 

I Nikah. bdb 14; Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 292, 295, 307, 

| 313, 320. 321 [this was done at her request; the 
| Prophet had given her the choice between seven and 
; three days]). According to another tradition, the young 
husband should only stay three days with a virgin 
1 and two with a bride w'ho is not a virgin (Ahmad b. 

! Hanbal, ii, 178; al-Tirmidhi, Nikah, bdb 40). 
j As to the season of the year, the month of Shawwal 
j is expressly mentioned in Tradition as the month in 
, which the Prophet celebrated his wedding with ‘A’isha 
' (al-Nasa’f, Nikah, bdbs 18, 77; Muslim, Nikah, trad. 

1 73; etc.). 

c. In fikh , the Malikls pay special attention to wed- 
j ding customs, since most of them are primarily 
| intended to call public attention to the conclusion of 
: the marriage. According to Malik b. Anas, as well as 
! Ibn AbT Layla (cf. al-SarakhsI, Mabsut, v, 30), in con* 

1 trast to other schools, making the wedding public 
1 (i'ldri) is a necessary condition for the validity of a 
| marriage. Witnesses are not essential for the conclu- 
j sion of a contract of marriage, although with the 
Malikls it is usual to have them in practice; if the 
two witnesses were not present at the conclusion of 
' the contract, they must be present on the night of 
! the wedding and, for example, push the bridegroom 
i into the bridal chamber (al-Kayraw r anI, Risala, Cairo 
, 1338, 66; Khalil, ii, 1459; al-Kasanf, Bada?? al-sana’i', 

! Cairo 1327, ii, 252; Ibn Rushd, Biddyat al-mudj_lahid, 

| Cairo 1349, ii, 16, w'here we already find witnesses 
j mentioned among the essentials). On the same grounds 
of publicity, Khalil (ii, 1) also recommends congrat- 
! ulations to the bridal pair. The doors of the house 
i should therefore not be closed at the watimat alAirs 
, {ibid., 117). This walima is considered praiseworthy 
! (mustahabb) among the Malikls, Hanafis and Hanballs, 

| while the SbafiTs hold a stricter view; according 
j to one view, it is sunna mu’akkada, according to the 
| others, it is even wadjib (cf. al-ShlrazI, 205; al-GhazalT, 

! ii, 22; al-NawawI, 90; al-Ardablll, ii, 94). According 
! to Khalil, it should be held the day after the wodding, 
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according to other Malikls, however, before, so that 
the wedding is only consummated after its public 
proclamation (al-Tldjam, Tuhfa, 35). A wealthy man 
should kill at least a sheep, a poorer man provide as 
much as he can afford (al-ShTrazT, al-Ardablli). To 
accept an invitation to a waUma is, according to the 
Hanafis, praiseworthy {mustakabb), among the Malikls, 
while the Hanballs and the ShafiTs, on the other hand, 
consider it a duty {wa^ib; al-ShafiT. Umm, vi, 178, says 
a hakk). Among the ShafiTs it is praiseworthy to accept 
the invitation for the second day also; on the other 
hand, it is best to refuse it for the third day (al- 
Nawawx describes acceptance for the third day as 
makruh). If the person invited is fasting, he should 
nevertheless accept the invitation; he need not, how¬ 
ever, eat anything, but it is best if he breaks his fast 
unless he is pledged to observe it. If an intoxicated 
man is at the walima , or if wine or anything else for¬ 
bidden is served, it is best to stay away, and likewise 
if there are in the room representations of living crea¬ 
tures, even if one tramples on them (e.g. on carpets). 
According to al-ShirazI, one should also stay away 
from the walima where songs are sung, even if one 
does not listen to them and only pays attention to 
hadith and eating. Music is on the other hand per¬ 
mitted to some extent, e.g. that of the tambourine 
{duff) already mentioned in Tradition. Khalil gives a 
list of permitted instruments: another kind of tam¬ 
bourine {gfcirbdl ), an older kind of lute {mizhar [see 
c ud]; cf. H.G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music , London 
1929, 46-7), a kind of flute (zummara) and horns {buk). 

The question is much discussed whether one should 
scatter among the wedding crowd nuts, almonds and 
sweets (al-Ardablll also mentions dates, dirhams and 
dinars). According to al-Dimashkl (ii, 76), Abu Hanifa 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal had no objections, while Malik, 
al-ShafiT and Ahmad b. Hanbal in a second opin¬ 
ion declare the practice makruh. The views of the later 
ShafiTs are, however, divided. Al-MuzanI recommends 
the omission of the practice, as the things would be 
hurriedly picked up as plunder by the people; but it 
is not forbidden except when the people fall upon 
one another and try to take the things from each 
other. Al-Ghazall allows the scattering of sweets, since 
it was allegedly done in the time of the Prophet, and 
al-Nawawi and al-Ardabfll, while regarding it as per¬ 
mitted, consider it better omitted. Al-ShFrazf. on the 
other hand, declares it makruh. 

Bibliography : ShafiT, K. al-Umm, Bulak 1324, 
vi, 178; Muzanl, Mukhtasar , on the margin of the 
preceding, iv, 39-41; Shlrazi, Tanblh, ed. Juynboll, 
Leiden 1879, 205-6; Ghazall, Wad^li, Cairo 1318, 
ii, 22; Nawawl, Minhadj, Cairo 1329, 90; Ardabfll, 
K al-Anwar li-a c mal al-abrar, Cairo 1328, ii, 94-6; 
Khalil, Mukhtasar , tr. Santillana, Milan 1919, ii, 63 
ff.; Ibn Rushd, Mukaddimat , on the margin of the 
Mudawwana al-kubra, Cairo 1324, ii, 58; ShaVanT, Mi¬ 
lan, Cairo 1925, ii, 124; DimashkT, Rahmat al-umma, 
on the margin of the preceding, ii, 76; Tornauw, 
Das moslemische Recht , Leipzig 1855, 70-1; Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes , Leiden 1910, 162 ff. 
2. Later usages down to the present day 
d. For the older period we are dependent on occa¬ 
sional scattered notes; it is only with the literature of 
European travellers (from the 15th century onwards), 
with the recording of texts in dialect and the sys¬ 
tematic collection of folklore in recent decades (Wester- 
marck for Morocco, Jaussen for Nablus, etc.) that we 
have a wealth of material. These sources are, how¬ 
ever, not all of equal value. On the one hand, par¬ 
ticularly with the earlier literature, we have first of 


all to investigate the trustworthiness of the traveller. 
For example, the Fleming Van Ghistele who made a 
pilgrimage in 1481-5, says {Voyage, Ghent 1557, 15) 
that before the marriage contract is signed the bridal 
pair is put one in each of two adjoining rooms with 
an eyehole through which they can see one another 
naked. This is contradictory to Muslim ideas (but note 
the fact that some jurists like Dawud al-Zahirl per¬ 
mit the man before marriage to see the whole of the 
woman’s body except the pudenda; Ibn Rushd, Bidaya, 
ii, 3; al-Dimashkl, Rahma, ii, 62). On the other hand, 
there are gaps in the records of the travellers; they 
only record what was done in the street or more or 
less publicly. Full accounts of the customs observed, 
as in Leo Africanus and Lane, are by no means 
numerous and can be supplemented for the earlier 
period by scattered references in the Af layla wa-layla 
and the popular romances. 

Wedding customs are more or less distinct accord¬ 
ing to country. This is most clearly seen on the periph¬ 
ery of the Muslim world, for example in the Malay 
Archipelago, in Central Africa or among the Klrkhiz 
and Turkomans. Here Islam has taken over old local 
customs and sometimes adapted them to its point of 
view. For the original lands of Islam, however, the 
same observation can be made, except that the process 
was completed in the early centuries of Islam. In mod¬ 
em Syria and Egypt the customs among Muslims and 
Christians are almost identical except as regards purely 
ecclesiastical and religious matters (cf. the sketches in 
Littmann, Jfeurabische Volkspoesie; Jaussen, Coutumes pales- 
tiniennes\ Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 93). 
This fact shows that we have to deal in this case 
with old customs of the Middle East, at any rate, not 
with specifically Muslim practices. In this connection 
one may call attention to the already-mentioned elab¬ 
orate pre-Islamic practices in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
A pre-Islamic origin can in some points be definitely 
proven. In many districts, the Muslim bride wears a 
crown of flowers or of pasteboard (see below); in this 
one may discern the adoption of a practice of the 
Christian East where the crowning of the bride was 
and still is a part of the wedding ceremony. (This 
crowning is mentioned as early as a liturgical poem 
by Ephraim the Syrian, in Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, 
Wurzburg 1864, ii, 443; in Barhebraeus, in ibid., ii, 
385; among the Copts of the 12th century, in ibid., 

ii, 365; cf. also ibid., ii, 391 fT., 408 ff, 433 ff) The 
carrying of lights in the bridal procession may also 
be of Christian origin (for the Copts of the 12th cen¬ 
tury, cf Denzinger, ii, 364; cf. the carrying of lights 
in the Mawlid [q.v.] festival and its Christian origin, 

iii, 420). The ceremonies on the seventh day have 
also their parallels in the Christian liturgy of the East; 
among the Copts, on the seventh day, the bridal 
crown is solemnly removed (Denzinger, ii, 380). 

From the point of view of methodology, it would 
be more correct to deal with wedding customs by 
regions, but here some account is given of the most 
important customs in vogue in towns in the old lands 
of Islam as far as possible treated historically. It should 
be noted in this connection that practices differed in 
different levels of society. Therefore, three groups have 
at least to be distinguished: customs in the towns; 
among the fellahin; and among the Bedouins. The 
two last-named were essentially simpler and agreed 
more with the old Arab practices than did those of 
the town-dwellers. 

Among the Ruwala Bedouin [q.v.] (Musil, The man¬ 
ners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 
228 ff), a camel was killed on the morning of the 
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wedding before the bridegroom’s tent and its flesh 
distributed. In the course of the day, the bride put 
up her tent—the woman always brought it with her— 
and at night she was taken by a few female relations 
in all secrecy to this tent; soon afterwards the bride¬ 
groom entered the tent. There were no ceremonies, no 
singing or dancing, not even the usual zaghant cries 
of the women. On the next morning, the bridegroom 
went to his relatives while the bride was visited by 
the women and congratulated; she then received a 
gift from her father-in-law and remained for seven 
days in her tent while the bridegroom went about his 
usual business. He had, however, to spend seven nights 
with his young wife (cf. the traditions in b. above). 
Among other Bedouin tribes in Arabia Petraea (Musil, 
Arabia Petraea , iii, 196 ff.), the youths and maidens 
sang bridal songs and danced. Here as in the Sinai 
Peninsula (Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahhabys , London 1831, Ger. tr. Weimar 1831, 216- 
17) the bride ran away into the desert after the first 
night, sometimes for six days, sometimes even for 
longer and the husband had to go to look for her. 

Between these very simple practices of the Bedouin 
and the highly-developed rites of the town-dwellers, 
numerous intermediate stages are to be found among 
the fellahln, among whom we can observe the grad¬ 
ual advance of usages from the towns. 

Weddings were celebrated with great pomp at the 
‘Abbasid court in Baghdad. In the sources, sums of 
50 and 70 million dirhams are mentioned as haring 
been expended by the caliphs Harun al-Rashfd and 
al-Ma’mun for their weddings. But the common peo¬ 
ple, also, on such occasions liked to appear wealth¬ 
ier than they really were. Even in early times, the 
coiffeuse used to lend ornaments to the bride (cf. the 
tradition above in b. about c A*isha). The carpets, uten¬ 
sils, etc. were also sometimes borrowed (Mez, Renaissance 
des Islams, 404, 453). 

As was mentioned at the beginning of the article, 
two kinds of weddings have to be distinguished: the 
c urs and the c umra. The c urs seems to be the usual 
kind; at least, it is almost exclusively the one that is 
described by travellers. We find the ‘umra, for exam¬ 
ple, in the case of the wedding of al-Ma’mun with 
Buran (210/825; al-Tabari, iii, 1081 ff.); in Ibn al- 
Mudjawir (d. 690/1291), in Landberg, Etudes sur les 
dialectes de VArabie meridionals , ii/2, 859, for Mecca; A If 
layla wa-layla , tr. Littmann, i, 263 ff.; in the Karagoz 
play The wrong bride , in Ritter, Karagoz , Hanover 1924, 
109 ff. 

Here we may also note that these wedding cus¬ 
toms are only observed when a woman marries for 
the first time. When she marries for the second time, 
they are content with the legal wallma. The parties 
often agree to have no festivities (Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka , ii, 155; Lane, Manners and customs , London 
1871, i, 219-20). 

The celebrations extend over several days; they 
usually begin on Monday and the actual wedding 
takes place on Thursday. In Arab popular poetry, we 
therefore have frequent reference to seven days of cel¬ 
ebration while the dukhla takes place on the eighth 
(e.g. Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 461, iii, 437; Slrat Sayf b. 
Dhi Yazan , iii, 22, 33, v, 28, xii, 59). When, however, 
we find references to 30 days of feasting and the 
31st night as the laylat al-dukhla (Alf layla wa-layla , iii, 
642; Sirat Sayf, xii, 45, xiii, 12) or when 40 days and 
nights are mentioned in Turkish romances and fairy 
tales (O. Spies, Tiirkische Volksbiicher , Leipzig 1929, 25), 
this is only a stereotyped literary' form to express that 
the wedding celebrations lasted a long time. 
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The principal customs are as follows: 

1. Immediately after the formalities of the marriage 
contract, the wallma takes place in the bride’s house; 
only men are present at it. This is already found in 
hadlth. On this occasion, sweets, money and other 
things are often thrown to the crowd. For example, 
the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl [< q.v .] at the wedding of 
his daughter Buran with al-Ma 3 mun had tickets scat¬ 
tered among the nobles on which were inscribed the 
names of pieces of land, slave-girls and the distin¬ 
guishing marks of horses. Any one who caught one 
of the tickets received what was written on it. The 
vizier also had gold and silver coins, little bags of 
musk and pieces of amber thrown among the popu¬ 
lace (al-Tabarf, iii, 1083 below; al-Mas c udI, Murudf 
vii, 65-6 = § 2752). At the wallma on the occasion 
of the wedding of the Mamluk Muhammad b. al- 
Sultan (920/1514), wine (sakar) was served in vessels 
of Chinese porcelain (Ibn Iyas, iv, 406). In general, 
however, the wallma consisted simply in the offering 
of sweets and other dainties (cf. Alf layla wa-layla , ii, 
23-4); sometimes, however, roast meat and vegetables, 
etc. were also served. Music and dancing are not 
usual on this day. In the Palestinian town of Nabulus, 
according to Jaussen, there was only a meal for the 
women, while in Fas a feast was held in the house 
of both bride and bridegroom (Leo Africanus, 1526; 
Tharaud, 1930). The real wedding ceremonies did not 
usually begin until a week later. 

2. A few days before the wedding, the bride goes 
to the bath with her friends; rich people perform this 
ceremony in their own house, but usually, however, 
a public bath is hired for a whole or half day. In 
Cairo in Lane’s time, they went with great pomp to 
the bath (zoffat al-hammam). In front walked two men 
carrying dishes on which lay the bath requisites, cov¬ 
ered; then came water-carriers and men with rose 
water and censers to sprinkle the passers-by and offer 
them beverages. Then came musicians with oboes and 
drums and the bride’s friends two by two. The bride 
herself, thickly veiled with a crown on her head, 
walked between two female relatives under a canopy 
carried by four men; musicians again brought up the 
rear of the procession. In the bath itself there were 
all kinds of diversions and feasting, while women 
singers sang songs. In the evening, there was a banquet 
in the house for the women at which female singers 
sang to pass the time. In early 20th century Fas, the 
bride was taken to the bath and led home dressed 
like a doll with shouts of joy (Tharaud). In 16th cen¬ 
tury Morocco, the bride’s bath before the wedding 
was unknown (Leo Africanus) while in Algiers in the 
same period, according to Haedo, the bridal bath was 
usual. It was also unknown in Mecca. In Syria and 
Anatolia, they went very quietly to the baths, while 
Cotovicus at the end of the 16th century in Syria 
saw a solemn procession with wax candles. 

In the bath itself, numerous ceremonies and diver¬ 
sions took place. In Nabulus (Jaussen, 1927) the bride 
was put on a throne in the bath while her friends 
sang and danced around her with lights in their hands. 
They then all bathed, the bride last. After the bath, 
the bride was sprinkled with perfume and refresh¬ 
ments were taken. She w f as then taken home very 
quietly and thickly veiled. For Istanbul, White (ca. 
1840) also reports that the bride sat on a throne while 
dramatic presentations were given and refreshments 
offered. Then came, just as in Persia (Polak, ca. 1860, 
and Tunis (Bertholon, ca. 1900)), the henna ceremony, 
which in other lands did not take place till next day. 
The finger-nails (in Persia also the hair) were dyed 
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with henna. The guests thereupon distributed money 
to the bath attendants. This was called the “henna 
gift”. 

3. The day of the adornment of the bride. This 
day is often called after the principal ceremony lay- 
lat al-hanna or henna gedgesi (e.g. in Mecca, Egypt, Tunis 
and in Turkey). In the presence of her female rela¬ 
tions and friends, the bride’s eyelids were blackened 
with kuhl and the hands and feet coloured with henna. 
In doing this, the hands and feet had to be coloured 
exactly the same and no pictorial representations put 
on them (cf. Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Marwazi [d. 275/888], K al-Wara\ Cairo 1340, 104). 
In earlier times, yellow patches (nukat al-arus) used to 
be put upon the cheeks (Dhu ’1-Rumma [d. 107/719] 
in Aghani, xvi, 115; al-Maydam, ii, 762, no. 24; al- 
Shanshf [d. 619/1222], in the commentary on Hariri, 
Makamat , 610). On the same day, the bride’s wed¬ 
ding ornaments were put on, including necklaces, 
bridal girdle (hiyasa: cf. Sirat Sayf xvii, 53), crown {tafj_ 
or iklil; oldest reference, ibid. [9th/15th century], 
iv, 36, xvii, 53; cf. also the title of the celebrated 
dictionary Ta<jg al- e arus). The bride on these occa¬ 
sions often put on different dresses (e.g. in Sfax, 
Narbeshuber; cf. Alf lay la wa-layla y i, 265 ff, 6 dif¬ 
ferent dresses). The great display in silver pendants 
and foot-rings, pearls, henna, aloe-wood (for perfum¬ 
ing the face), rose-water, sesame-oil and other aro¬ 
matics is already mentioned in the papyri (cf. Papyrus 
Ersherzog Rainer , Fiihrer , nos. 584, 1014). After being 
dressed, the bride was put on a raised seat or throne, 
where she had to sit quite still with downcast eyes 
while the women guests sang, danced and made music. 
These ceremonies often lasted far into the night (for 
the older period, see Leo Africanus for Morocco; 
d’Arvieux, 1674, Memoires , Paris 1735, v, 287, for 
Algiers; and the other travellers). In Mecca and Sfax 
(Narbeshuber), the enthronement did not take place 
till the next day. In Cairo (Lane, 1835) on this day 
the bride took a lump of henna in her hand and her 
friends stuck coins into it. In Nabulus (Jaussen) there 
was a similar collection for the bride. In Istanbul 
also there was the henna ceremony, but before it, all 
the women guests with wax candles in their hands 
went into the garden with the bride and danced 
there in long rows (Garnett, ca. 1890). Pictures of the 
bride in her wedding finery can be found in Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka , Bilder-Atlas, pi. 25; Goichon, La 
vie feminine au Mzab , Paris 1927, pi. 5. 

4. As Friday is frequently recommended by the 
theologians for the completion of marriage (see al- 
GhazalT, in H. Bauer, Islamische Ethik , Halle 1917, ii, 
90), it was the custom to take the bride to her new 
home on Thursday evening where she passed the 
night with her husband. The bride was usually fetched 
by her bridegroom and his relations and accompa¬ 
nied by her own relatives in an imposing and solemn 
procession (zaffat al- c arusa). From the superscription 
alone in al-Bukhari, Mkah, bab 62 ( al-bina* bi Tnahar 
bi-ghayr markab wa-la niran), it is clear that the solemn 
procession was general as early as the beginning of 
the 3rd/9th century; in those days, the bride was 
taken at dusk in a litter borne on a beast of burden 
and accompanied by lighted torches (cf. al-Tidjani, 
Tuhfa, 40-1, who for this reason makes a distinction 
between a bridal procession by day and one by night; 
but the bi-ghayr markab is against this). The other old¬ 
est references for the bridal procession appear to be 
the wedding of Umm al-TJluww in Kayrawan (425/ 
1024): the bride was taken on Thursday by slaves 
and nobles of the kingdom to the tent put up for 


her (Ibn ‘Idharl, Bayan al-mughrib , ed. Dozy, i, 284). 
In a story from al-Yamama, the bride is accompa¬ 
nied by slave-girls who sing and play stringed instru¬ 
ments (ma'azif) (al-Kazwml [d. 682/1283], Athar 
al-bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 88). A miniature by the 
painter Yahya b. Mahmud of Wasit of 634/1237 in 
the Paris ms. of al-Hann, B.N. Arabe 5847 (Kiihnel, 
Miniaturmalerei im islamischen Orient , Berlin 1923, 
pi. 13) shows a bridal procession: in front go horn- 
blowers, drummers and men with pennons sitting on 
camels; the bride herself is completely hidden in a 
splendid camel-litter and the bridegroom rides beside 
her on a finely caparisoned horse. Further references 
may be found e.g. in Alf layla wa-layla, ii, 12; Sirat 
Sayf xiii, 12. The oldest western reference is in the 
travels of the Dominican monk Ricoldus de Monte 
Crucis (d. 1309), ch. 9, 46 (Laurent, Peregrinatores medii 
aevi , Leipzig 1864, 116). Later European travellers all 
describe the bridal procession more or less fully. In 
early 20th century Fas, as in the time of Leo Africanus 
(1526), she sat in a silk-hung octagonal box which 
was carried on the shoulders of eight men (Wester- 
marck, 166) or she went on foot if she belonged to 
the lower classes (Westermarck, Tharaud), while in the 
rest of Morocco a “covered cage” on a mule was gen¬ 
erally used (Mocquet 1605, Hoest 1760, Westermarck, 
1914). In Algiers in the 10th/16th century, she was 
also carried (Haedo). In Egypt and Syria, she walked 
or rode under a canopy (so as early as Cotovicus, 
1598). In Turkey, in early Ottoman times, the bride 
used to ride on a horse (Dernschwam, 1553) usually 
veiled in a red silk cloth, the ends of which were held 
up by many people accompanying her (Schweigger, 
1578; Della Valle 1615; Tournefort, 1717). In the 
Turkish album of miniatures of the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury published by Taeschner as Altstambuler Hof- und 
Volkskben (Hanover 1925, pi. 32) she is on foot, led 
by two women. According to Della Valle, in place of 
the procession of lights in front of the bride, a tall 
candlestick was carried which was made with flowers, 
painted paper, beaten gold, and other foliage, some¬ 
times decorated with gold, silver and ivory; Schweigger 
(cf. the pictures there) describes them as “wedding 
candles of green wax, made transparent but not burn¬ 
ing”. In the same connection may be mentioned the 
tray of candles which is carried before the bridal pro¬ 
cession in the Karagoz play The wrong bride (illustr. in 
Ritter, op. cit ., fig. 34). In the 19th century, the bride 
rode in a covered carriage, as did the women accom¬ 
panying her, while the men were on horseback (White, 
Garnett). In Persia she usually rode, robed in red 
(Olearius, 1637; Chardin, 1673; Polak, ca. 1860; Wills, 
ca. 1870). For pictures of the bridal procession see 
for Morocco, Dapper, Beschreibung von Africa , Amster¬ 
dam 1760, 177; for Cairo, Niebuhr [1763], Reisebeschrei- 
bung nach Arabien, Copenhagen 1774, pi. 28; Cassas, 
Voyage pittoresque , Paris 1806, pi. 63; Lane, Manners and 
customs , pis. 32-3; for Istanbul, Schweigger, Reyssbeschrei- 
bung y 207; Taeschner, loc. cit. 

The trousseau was usually carried in the bridal 
procession, distributed over as many horses and 
mules as possible; often empty chests were carried to 
make the trousseau look as large as possible, while in 
many districts the delivery of the trousseau was a spe¬ 
cial solemn ceremony (see e.g. Ibn ‘Idhari, i, 284, for 
Kayrawan [415/1024]; Ibn Iyas, iv, 107, for Cairo 
[912/1506]). 

On leaving her parents’ house and entering her 
new home, a series of symbolic ceremonies were per¬ 
formed which referred to married life, averting evil 
spirits, fertility, etc. In her new home, she was wel- 
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corned by the bridegroom or her mother-in-law and 
taken to the bridal chamber. There she was placed 
by the women on a high chair or throne and con¬ 
gratulated. Sometimes the bridegroom then gave her 
a present of money—if only a piastre—and she was 
unveiled so that the bridegroom saw her face for the 
first time. In a (not genuine) hadith in al-MukaddasT 
it is said “God shall place Mu'awiya by his side and 
cover him and then unveil him to the people like a 
bride”. The throne ( minassa ) on which the bride was 
raised and unveiled is mentioned as early as al-Zawzanf 
(d. 486/1093) and al-Batalyusi (d. 494/1100, in their 
commentaries on the Mu c allaka of Imru J al-Kays, ed. j 
Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823, v. 32, or Cairo ed. 1282, ! 
33). Cf. also Alf layla wa-layla , iii, 455; Siral Sayf v, I 
29, where a throne ( sarir ) of juniper wood decorated | 
with plates of gold and shining jewels is mentioned, j 
In Mecca in the later 19th century, the throne was j 
called flka (- arika ); see the picture in Snouck I 
Hurgronje, Bilder aus Mekka , Leiden 1889, pi. 18. 

The bridal procession was followed by a feast which j 
lasted far into the night with music, singing and 1 
dancing (the men and women, of course, separate); j 
in Turkey of the 17th-18th centuries Karagoz perfor- j 
mances were also given (Thevenot, Vayages, Paris 1689, ; 
i, 172, cf. i, 109-10), while in 18th century' Persia ! 
wrestlers ( pahlawan ) performed (Chardin). A Persian | 
miniature of 1604 shows festivities on the occasion of | 
a wedding in the reign of the Saldjuk sultan Alp 
Arslan (Grohmann and Arnold, The Islamic book , ! 
Munich 1929, pi. 67). j 

5. The bridegroom’s bath and his zaffa take place i 
on the same day as the bridal procession, i.e. on the I 
Thursday; a visit is usually made to a mosque in con- j 
nection with it (cf. Alf layla wa-layla , ii, 24). In the | 
story of Nur al-Dln and Shams al-Dfn {ibid., i, 263)— 
it is, however, a case of c umra —the bridegroom goes i 
to the bath and is carried on horseback in a torch- . 
light procession to the bride’s house; singers with tarn- 1 
bourines accompany him and stop from time to time I 
to get money from the bridegroom. Another zqffa — i 
but without a bath—is described in the Sirat Sayf xiii, ! 
12. The bridegroom rides on a richly caparisoned j 
steed through the town accompanied by dignitaries. ; 
Wax candles with camphor are carried, while slaves ! 
swing censers and sprinkle rose and jasmine water (cf. j 
ibid., vii, 63, xv, 32). Ibn Iyas (iv, 107, 196) records j 
for Cairo in the early 10th/16th century that the j 
bridegroom goes through the streets accompanied by i 
amirs with lighted candles in their hands. This was ! 
also still usual in Lane’s time in Cairo. Shortly before j 
sunset, the bridegroom was taken by his friends to 
the bath, accompanied by musicians or singers and i 
torches ( mash c al ); from there, they went to the mosque 
to attend the evening prayer. On their way back from \ 
the mosque, the friends carried candles and flowers 
in their hands. For a later date ( ca. 1875), Klunzinger i 
describes the bridegroom’s bath and zaffa for Kusayr j 
on the Red Sea. In other lands, the bridegroom’s : 
bath appears to be less usual; at least, it is only rarely j 
mentioned in the sources (for Palestine, Rothstein, i 
1907, with pictures of the zqffa, and Jaussen, 1927; j 
for Tunis and Sfax, Bertholon and Narbeshuber, ca. 
1900; for Tlemcen, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 40, 1 
ca. 1900; for Tangiers, Westermarck, 118; for eastern j 
Anatolia, van Lennep, Travels , 267, ca. 1860; for Persia, | 
Polak). The bath and zajfa seem to have been quite j 
unknown in Istanbul. Similarly, the bath (but not the ■ 
zaffa) for the bridegroom has been long unknown in i 
Mecca (Ibn al-Mudjawir, d. 690/1291, in Landberg, 
op. cit .; Snouck Hurgronje; Rutter), while Niebuhr, i 


Reisebeschreibung , i, 402, mentions both in 1763 for 
Yarfm in South Arabia. Leo Africanus also did not 
know' of the bath in Fas (nor does Westermarck or 
Tharaud); on the other hand, he describes an impos¬ 
ing procession of the bridegroom, which met the bridal 
train in the principal square of the town and went 
home along with it. Pictures of the splendid zaffa of 
the bride in India: Thevenot, Voyages , Paris 1689, iii, 
66; H. Goetz, Bilderatlas zur Kulturgeschichte Indiens in 
der Grossmoghul-feil, Berlin 1930, pi. 15 (18th-century 
miniature). 

6. The wedding night (laylat al-dukhla). During the 
festivities mentioned at the end of section b. above, 
the bridegroom goes to the bridal chamber, or feign¬ 
ing reluctance, is thrust in by his friends. In addition 
to the evidence from Tradition, we have two descrip¬ 
tions from the early Islamic period of the proceed¬ 
ings in the bridal chamber. According to one {Aghani, 

xv, 70), the caliph c Uthman stroked his bride Nafila 
on the head, asked the blessing of God {baraka) upon 
her and then unveiled her. According to the other {ibid., 

xvi, 37), Shurayh took his bride Zaynab by the fore¬ 
lock while she knelt down, then prayed two rak ( as with 
her, just as w'as the usual practice in the two enthrone¬ 
ment ceremonies in Mecca (Snouck Hurgronje, ii, 
180, 185). In the oldest parts of the Alf layla wa-layla 
(Baghdad stratum, ca. 4th/ 10th century), we find the 
following usages. In the story of Nur al-Dln and 
Shams al-Dln (i, 269-72) the bride is undressed by 
her maids and led by an old woman in a long robe 
into the bridal chamber where the bridegroom awaits 
her. While in this case the unveiling has already taken 
place, in other passages it is only done by the bride¬ 
groom himself in the bridal chamber (e.g. iii, 524). 
In the story of Uns al-Wudjud and al-Ward fi ’1- 
Akmam (iii, 437-9), the two drink together and enter¬ 
tain one another with poems and entertaining stories. 
In the story of Kamar al-Zaman (ii, 478-9), after the 
consummation the bride summons her maids who give 
shouts of joy. 

In Cairo in Lane's time, the bridegroom was car¬ 
ried by a friend a part of the way up the steps to 
the harem, during the festivities. He was only allowed 
to unveil his bride in the bridal chamber and see her 
for the first time in return for a sum of money. He 
then undressed her, laid her with her head in the 
direction of Mecca and performed two rak c as. After 
the consummation he summoned the women waiting 
outside the door to give shouts of joy (. zagharit ) and 
then returned to the guests. Jaussen gives a similar 
description for early 20th-century Nabulus. Polak rec¬ 
ords a very old and widespread practice for Persia 
(Leo Africanus knew it for Fas, Haedo for Algiers, 
Bertholon for Tunis): after the unveiling, the couple 
try to tramp on one another’s feet; the idea being 
that whoever does it first will be master in the house. 
In Turkey, according to Schweigger, the bride was 
pushed into the bridal chamber by her companions 
with jests and scoldings. In the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies in Turkey, after the unveiling and the usual 
prayers in the bridal chamber, coffee was served to 
the bridal pair and then a wedding feast held. Only- 
then were they left alone (Olivier, White, Garnett). 

In some districts of Morocco (e.g. Fas), it was con¬ 
sidered seemly for the bridegroom only to entertain 
his bride in the first night and to consummate the 
marriage only in the second night (Tharaud; Wester¬ 
marck, s.v. Consummation). In Egypt, on the other hand, 
it was a frequent practice to deflower the bride by 
mechanical means (Schwally, in Noldeke-Festschrift, 418- 
19). Both these customs were due to superstition, the 
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fear of evil spirits, and perhaps in the first case, to 
a certain feeling of shame. 

During the wedding night, if the guests were still 
there, or on the next morning, the nurse showed the 
token of virginity to the women friends and relatives. 
In some districts, the bloodstained cloth was carried 
through the streets to the house of the bride’s par¬ 
ents with drumming and shouts of joy. This is reported 
by Mocquet 1605 and Hoest 1760 for Morocco, 
Tournefort 1717 for Turkey, while in Burckhardt’s 
and Lane’s time in Cairo, it was only the custom 
among the lower classes. If the bride was not a vir¬ 
gin, the bridegroom could send her back to her par¬ 
ents. The nurse or the mother therefore frequently 
made arrangements in case of need. In the Alf layla 
wa-layla (ii, 478) a pigeon is killed. 

On the morning after the wedding night, in obe¬ 
dience to the precepts of religion, both go to the bath 
[see tahara]. 

7. The ceremonies after the wedding night, espe¬ 
cially on the seventh day. Sometimes the prescribed 
walima was not performed till the day after the wed¬ 
ding night (see above, under b.). This is also the case 
in the story' of Kamar al-Zaman ( Alf layla wa-layla , ii, 
461, 478). In Turkey on this day, the wedding cer¬ 
emonies concluded with a feast, the “festival of the 
sheep’s trotters”, as it was called from a traditional 
dish; then the bride had one or two days to receive 
congratulations (Garnett, 1890). In Egypt and North 
Africa, the bride remained for a w'eek in the bridal 
chamber and was visited and entertained by her female 
relatives. On the seventh day the bride and bride¬ 
groom usually held a reception or gave a banquet. 
The first seven days of marriage called sab? al-arus 
have always played a special part and go back to a 
usage sanctioned by the Prophet (cf. Dozy, Suppi i, 
626-7 and see above, under b.). In the story' of Uns 
al-Wudjud, women singers come on the seventh day 
and gifts are scattered among the populace ( Alf layla 
wa-layla, ii, 439-40). Leo Africanus mentions “a very 
old custom” in Morocco: on the seventh day the hus¬ 
band buys fish, which his mother or other women 
throw' over the bride’s feet. A similar practice was 
still found in Sfax ca. 1900 (Narbeshuber, 16). Probably 
there is some old magical practice to secure fertility 
concealed in this. 

In conclusion, one may briefly mention the entirely 
different customs in Mecca and Medina as recorded 
by Snouck Hurgronje (1884) and Rutter (ca. 1928) for 
Mecca and Burton (1853) for Medina. Here there was 
a peculiar combination of the two kinds of wedding, 
the c urs and the e umra. On the evening of the fourth 
day, the day of the ghumra (~ c umra), the bride in her 
wedding finery was put on a throne in her house, 
while the bridegroom went to the Haram in a pro¬ 
cession with fights, to attend the evening prayer there 
and then went to the bride’s house. There he w'as 
taken into the throne room, where he unveiled his 
bride. After a supper, everyone, including the bride¬ 
groom, went home. Towards morning, the bride was 
taken by a few r women secretly in a litter borne by 
two mules to the house of the bridegroom, which was 
in keeping with the old Arab practice. After a meal 
with the bridegroom, the throne scene was repealed 
in his house in a simpler form, after which consum¬ 
mation took place. From this duplication, a combina¬ 
tion of two different ceremonies, it may be concluded 
that these Meccan wedding customs were not native 
to Mecca and Medina, but that some features had 
penetrated in course of time from lands adjoining 
Arabia, and had been combined. This is confirmed 


by the simple practices in pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
Arabia (see above, under b .), and also by Ibn al- 
Mudjawir (in Landberg, op. cit., 859) who describes a 
pure c umra for the 7th/13th century in Mecca: the 
bridegroom goes to the Haram, performs the seven¬ 
fold circumambulation, two rakas at the Makam 
Ibrahim, kisses the Black Stone (i.e. makes the tawaf 
[< 7 .t;.]) and then goes with candles to the bride’s house. 

Weddings are usually celebrated in Muharram in 
Mecca, w'hen the Pilgrimage is over and most of 
the pilgrims have gone (Ibn al-MudjawIr, op. cit.; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia , i, 361). 

Bibliography (in addition to works already quoted 
in the article): Westermarck, The history of human 
marriage , 3 vols., ’London 1925; Tfdjam (written ca. 
710/1310), Tuhfat al-'arus , Cairo 1301; Alf layla wa- 
layla, tr. Littmann, 6 vols., Leipzig 1921-8; Sirat 
Sayf b. Dhl Tazan, Bulak 1924 (originated in the 
9th/15th century in Cairo, see sayf b. dh! yazan); 
Ibn Iyas, Bade?? al~zuhur Ji waka } i ( al-duhur, ed. 
Kahle, Istanbul 1931, iv (.Bibliotheca islamica, v); W. 
Heffening, fur Geschichte der Hochzeitgebrauche im Islam, 
in R. Hartmann and H. Scheel (eds.), Beitrdge zur 
Arabistik, Semitistik und Islamwissenschaft, Leipzig 
1944, 386-422. 

Descriptions of weddings in modern times are 
given in the undermentioned works of Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Westermarck and especially of Mar- 
£ais. Here only the most important works and 
additions to the references in Mar^ais are given. 
Mecca and Medina: J.L. Burckhardt [1814], 
Travels in Arabia , London 1829, i, 361, 399, 401-2; 
R.F. Burton [1853], Personal narrative of a pilgrim¬ 
age to El-Medinah and Meccah , London 1855-6; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, The Hague 1888-9, ii, 155-87, 
Eng. tr. Mekka in the latter part of the 19th century, 
Leiden and London 1932, 124-44; E. Rutter, The 
Holy Cities of Arabia, London 1928, 67-9. South 
and Eastern Arabia: C. Niebuhr, [1763], Reise- 
beschreibung nach Arabien, Copenhagen 1774, i, 
402-3; A. von Wrede [1843], Reise in Hadhramaut , 
1870, 262-3; C. von Landberg, Etudes sur les dialects 
de VArabic meridionale , Leiden 1909, ii/1, 192-202, 
ii/2, 717-869; H.R.P. Dickson, Hie Arab of the desert , 
London 1949, 140 ff. Zanzibar: E. Salme-Reute, 
An Arabian Princess between two worlds, ed. E. van 
Donzel, Leiden 1993. Syria and Palestine: 
J. van Ghistele [1485], Voyage, Ghent 1557, 15; Joh. 
Cotovicus [ 1598-9], Itineranum Hierosolymitanum et syr- 
iacum, Antwerp 1619, 475-6 (repr. in Gabriel Sionita, 
Arabia, Amsterdam 1633, 194-5); d’Arvieux [1659], 
Memoires, Paris 1735, i, 447; A. Russell [ca. 1750], 
The natural history of Aleppo , London 1756, 110-13, 
125-39; (more on Turkish customs), ii, 110 ff. 
(Maronites); W.F. Lynch [1848], Narrative of the United 
States expedition to the river Jordan and the Dead Sea , 
London 1852, 299; Wetzstein, Syrische Dreschtafel, in 
feitschrift f. Ethnologie, v (1873), 288 ff.; H.H. Jessup, 
The women of the Arabs , London 1874, 27 [Druze]; 
Klein, Mitteillungen tiber Leben, Sitten und Gebrduche der 
Fellachen in Paldstina , in fDPV, vi (1883), 81-101; 
E. Littmann, Neuarabische Volkspoesie, Berlin 1902, 
94 ff., 119 ff, 137 ff. [Christian]; C.T. Wilson, 
Peasant life in the Holy Land , London 1906, 110-15; 
Rothstein, Muslimische Hochzeitsgebrauche in Lifta bei 
Jerusalem, in Paldstina-Jahrbuch , vi (1910), 102-36 (with 
illustrs.); A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, Vienna 1908, iii, 
86 ff. [Fellahln], 196 If. [Bedouin]; G. Bergstrasser 
[1914], fum arabischen Dialekt von Damaskus , Hanover 
1924, i, 64-7; Chemali, Manage et noce au Liban , in 
Anthropos , x-xi (1915-16), 913-41 (with illustrs.); Spoer 
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and Haddad, Volkskundliches aus el-Qubebe bei Jeru¬ 
salem, in £S, iv (1926), 199-226, v (1927), 95-134; 

A. Jaussen, Coutumes palestiniennes, i, Naplouse ei son 
district , Paris 1927, 67 ff.; Musil, The manners and 
customs of the Rzvala Bedouins, New York 1928, 135 IT.; 

T. Canaan, Unwritten laws affecting the Arab women of 
Palestine , in Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, xi 
(1931), 190, 192, 199; Hilma Granqvist, Marriage 
conditions in a Palestinian village , 2 vols., Helsinki 1931- 
5. Mesopotamia: Br. Meissner, Neuarab. Geschich- 
ten aus dem ‘Iraq , Leipzig 1903, 107. Egypt: Nic. ! 
Christ. Radzivil [1583], Jerosolyrmitana peregrinatio , Ant- 1 
werp 1614, 186-7; Cl. Savary [1777], Zystand des I 
alien und neuen Egyptens. Berlin 1788, iii, 261-4; De- ■. 
scription de VEgypte, 2 Paris 1826, xviii, 85-9; J.L. 
Burckhardt [1817], Arabic proverbs, Umdon 1830, 
133-42, no. 422; E.W. Lane [1835], Manners arid \ 
customs of the Modem Egyptians', London 1871, i, 197- . 
222 (with illustrs.); Arabic society in the Middle Ages, j 
232 ff.; A. von Kremer, Agypten, Leipzig 1863, i, 1 
58 ff. [Fellahm]; Klunzinger [1872-5], Bilder aus j 
Oberdgypten , ^Stuttgart 1878, 193 ff. [Kusair], 260 j 
[Bedouin]; W.S. Blackman, The Felldhin of Upper : 
Egypt, London 1927, 90 ff. Tripolitania: O. 
Gabelli, Usance nuziali in Tripolitania , in Riv. della I 
Tripolitania (1926); Curotti, Gente di Libia , in Ijl Quarta \ 
Sponda (1927); Pfalz, Arabise he Hochzeitsgebrduche in j 
Tripolitanien, in Anthropos , xxiv (1929), 221-7; . 
Bertarelli, Guida d’ltalia. Possedimenti e Colonie , Milan | 
1929, 221-3. Tunis: Ch. de Peyssonnel and Des- I 
fontaines [18th century'], Voyages dans les regences de j 
Tunis et d’Alger, Paris 1838, i, 175, ii, 42-3; H. von , 
Maltzan, Reise in den Regentschaften Tunis und Tripolis, \ 
Leipzig 1870, iii, 88-92; K. Narbeshuber, Aus dem j 
Leben der arab. Bevolkerung in Sfax , Leipzig 1907, 11- : 
16; L. Bertholon and E. Chantre, Recherches anthro- I 
pologiques sur les indigenes de la Berberie orientate, Paris j 
1913, i, 575-86; W. Mar^ais and Abderrahman , 
Guiga, Textes arabes de Takrouna, Paris 1925, i, 35 
ff, 381 ff; W. Reitz, Bei Berbern und Beduinen , 
Stuttgart 1926, 142 ff. Algeria: Haedo [16th cen¬ 
tury'], Topographie et histoire generate d’Alger, in R. Afr., ! 
xv (1871), 96-101; d’Arvieux [1674], Alemoires , Paris i 
1735, v, 287; J.P. Bonnafont [1830-42], Peregrination ; 
en Algerie, Paris 1884, 152 ff; F. Mornand, La vie ' 
arabe, Paris 1856, 57-8; L. Feraud, Mreurs et coutumes \ 
Kabiles, in R. Afr., vi (1862), 280, 430-2; Villot, 
Maurs, coutumes ... des indigenes de VAlgerie, * Algiers ; 
1888, 97 ff; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Notes de 
sociologie maghrebine. Ceremonies du manage chez les ! 
indigenes de l’Algerie, Paris 1901; Bel. La population i 
musulmane de Tlemcen, in Revue des etudes ethnographiques 
et sociologiques, i (1908), 215 ff; A.M. Goichon, La \ 
vie feminine au Mzab, Paris 1927, 73 ff, 280 ff. ' 
Morocco: Leo Africanus [1526], Description de \ 
I’Afrique, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1897, ii, 120-5; j 
J. Mocquet [1605], Voyages, Rouen 1685, 204-5; 1 
Diego de Torres, Histoire des Cherifs , Paris 1667, j 
144; G. Hoest [1760-8], Nachrichten von Marokos und 
Fes, Copenhagen 1781, 102-4; E. YVestermarck, 
Marriage ceremonies in Morocco, London 1914; Legey, 
Essai de folklore marocain , Paris 1926, 134 ff; M. 1 
Gaudry, La femme Chaouia de lAures , Paris 1928, 78-83; j 
Jerome and Jean Tharaud, Fez , Paris 1930, 130 ff; 

L. Brunot, Textes arabes de Rabat, Paris 1931, nos. 16, ; 
17. Sudan: Zayn al-* Abidin al-Tunisi [ca. 1820], Das 
Such des Sudan, tr. Rosen, 1847, 28 ff; Ing. Pallme, I 
Travels in Kordofan, London 1844, 81-6; Seligman, ; 
Kababish , in Harvard African Studies, ii (1918), 131 ff. ; 
Turkey: H. Dernschw'am [1553-5], Tagebuch einer 
Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien, ed. Babinger, , 


Munich 1923, 132-3; Salomon Schweigger [1578], 
News Reyssbeschreibung nach Konstantinopel, Niirnberg 
1608, 205 ff; P. della Valle [1615], Reiss-Beschreibung, 
Geneva 1674, i, 43; Thevenot [1657], Voyages, Paris 
1689, i, 171-2; de Tournefort, Relation d’un voyage 
de Levant, Paris 1717, ii, 364-6; Olivier [1793-7], 
Voyage dans I’empire othoman, Paris 1800, i, 154-7; Ch. 
White, Three years in Constantinople, London 1845, iii, 
6-14; L.N.J. Garnett, The women of Turkey, London 
1891, esp. ii, 480-9; Th. Lobel, Hochzeitsgebrduche in 
der Tiirkei, Amsterdam 1897; J.E. Pierce, Lfe in a 
Turkish village, New York 1964, 16-19. Persia: 
Olearius [1637], Muscowitische u. Persische Reyse, 
■Schleswig 1656, 605-8; J.B. Tavernier [1664], Les 
six voyages, Paris 1779, i, 719-20; Chardin [1673], 
Voyages, ed. Langles, Paris 1811, ii, 233 ff, John 
Fryer [1678], A new account of East India and Persia, 
London 1915 (Hakluyt Society), iii, 129, 138; ( Kitab-i 
Kulthum-name), Customs and manners of the women of 
Persia, tr. Atkinson, London 1832, 42 ff, 70 ff; E. 
Polak, Persien, Leipzig 1865, i, 210 ff; C.J. Wills, 
Persia as it is, London 1886, 57 ff; S.G. Wilson, 
Persian lfe and customs, 3 New York 1899, 237-9 ['All 
Ilahfs]; H. Ritter, Aserbeidschanische Texte zur nordpersi- 
schen Volkskunde, in Isl., xi (1921), 189 ff; H. Norden, 
Persien, Leipzig 1929, 86-9; Bess A. Donaldson, The 
wild rue, London 1938, 48-54. Russia, Central 
Asia and Siberia: W. Radloff [1860-70], Aus 
Sibirien, Leipzig 1893, i, 476-84 [Kirgiz]; H. Vambery 
[1863], Reise in Mittelasien, Leipzig 1865, 258-9 
[Turkomans]; E. Schuyler, Turkistan, ’London 1876, 
i, 42-3 [Kirgiz], i, 142 ff. [Tashkent]; H. Lansdell 
[ca. 1880], Russisch-Central-Asien, Leipzig 1885, 248- 
52 [Kirgiz], 831-2 [Khiva]; H. Vambery, Das Tiir- 
kenvolk, Leipzig 1885, 229-50 [Kirgiz], 433-4 [Kazan 
Tartars], 540-2 [Crimean Tatars]; R. Karutz, Unter 
Kirgisen und Turkmenen, Leipzig 1911, 101 ff; Pelissier, 
Mischartatarische Sprachproben, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W. (1918), 
3 ff, 28; Sciatskaya, Antiche cerimonie nuziali dei Tatari 
di “Crimea Vecchia” e dei dintomi, in OM, viii (1928), 
542-8; Essad Bey, Zwolf Geheimnisse im Kaukasus, 
Leipzig 1930, 52 IT. India: P. della Valle [1629 
in Surat], Reissbeschreibung, Geneva 1674, iv, 12; 
Thevenot [1666 in Surat], Voyages, Paris 1689, iii, 
66 ff [with illustr.]; John Fryer [1674 in Surat], 
op. cit., i, 237; Hassan Ali, Observations on the Musul- 
mans of India, London 1832, i, letters xiii-xiv; G.A. 
Herklots [1832], Islam in India, Oxford 1921, 57 ff 
Indonesia: Wilden, Plechtigheden en gebruiken bij 
verlovingen en huwelijken bij de volken van den Ind. Archipel, 
in BTLV, series V, i (1886), 167-219, iv (1889), 
380-462; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, 
Bonn 1924, iv/1, 226 ff; idem, The Achehnese, Leiden 
1906, i, 329 ff 

For the legal aspects of marriage, see nikah. 

(W. Heffening) 

URTUKIDS [see artukids]. 

C URUBA (a.), lit. “the quality or nature of Arab- 
ness”. In modern political parlance, it refers to the 
doctrine of Arabism, or pan-Arabism; the term 
is illustrative of the manner in which established words 
acquired new meanings under the influence of Euro¬ 
pean political concepts. Until approximately the end 
of World War I, ‘uruba was a politically neutral term 
that simply meant the quality of being an Arab (Lane). 
Beginning in the interwar period and culminating in 
the Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir era, c uruba was transformed 
into an affirmation of Arab national identity. 

The sentiment that evolved into modern Arabism 
originated in the Salafiyya reform movement \q.v., and 
see also islah. i] with its emphasis on the distinctly 
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Arab features of formative Islam. It acquired secular 
characteristics through the cultural and political activ¬ 
ities of some members of the Arab elite during the 
Young Turk era. Although historians have used the 
term Arabism to designate the proto-nationalism of 
these early activists, the word c uruba does not appear 
with any frequency in the Arab political journalism 
of the period. However, with the end of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1918 and the emergence of separate Arab 
states in its place, the need arose for an expanded 
vocabulary' that could express new forms of national 
identity. It was in this context that the meaning of 
( uruba was politicised. 

In its modern usage, ‘uruba is an emotive term that 
does not lend itself to precise definition. For the sec¬ 
ular ideologues who invested the word with its polit¬ 
ical content, it was synonymous with Arab nationalism 
[see kawmiyya. i] and the imperative of Arab unity. 
As a political creed, Arabism assumed the existence 
of an Arab nation based on shared bonds of lan¬ 
guage and history. The expression of feelings of iden¬ 
tification with that nation and the desire that it should 
become a single unified state were embraced by the 
concept of Arabism. The most influential proponent 
of secular pan-Arabism was the Iraqi-based educator 
Sati c al-Husrf (1880-1968 [q.v. in Suppl.]), who defined 
the concept as an urgent call for action: “More than 
religion, more even than patriotism and nationalism, 
the banner under whose shade all Arabs should unite 
is the banner of Arabism and we should all say, 
‘Arabism first!’” (al- c Uruba aziwal 0 ", 190). From this 
perspective, Arabism pre-dated Islam and included all 
Arabs, not just the Muslims among them. Yet it must 
be noted that the question of the compatability of 
Arabism and Islam and the nature of the relation¬ 
ship between them have been widely debated within 
Arab political and intellectual circles. 

The vagaries of domestic politics and regional align¬ 
ments caused Arabism to receive differing degrees 
of emphasis in individual Arab states. The original 
Ba c th Party of Syria endorsed the nationalist principles 
of Arabism, and a succession of post-independence 
regimes described Damascus as kalb al- e uruba al-nabid. 
By contrast, Egyptian politicians of the interwar era 
initially rejected Arabism as an alien form of iden¬ 
tity, but by the late 1930s the doctrine had become 
integrated into the Egyptian self-view, thus laying the 
groundwork for the Nasir regime to make the pursuit 
of Arabism a central feature of its foreign and domes¬ 
tic policies. However, the failure of Nasir to fashion 
an effective Arab union, the persistence of inter-Arab 
tensions, and the decision of some Arab leaders to 
sign peace agreements with Israel in the 1990s, de¬ 
prived political Arabism of the potency and promise 
that it once possessed. 

Bibliography'. For the modern origins of the con¬ 
cept, see C.E. Dawn, From Ottomanism to Arabism. 
Essays on the origins of Arab nationalism , Urbana 1973; 
Rashid Khalidi el alii (eds.), The origins of Arab nation¬ 
alism, New York 1991; and Sylvia G. Haim (ed.), 
Arab nationalism: an anthology , Berkeley 1962. The 
works of Sati‘ al-Husri are essential, including al- 
e Uruba avowal™, 5th ed. Beirut 1965, and Difa c ( an 
aTuruba, Beirut 1956. See also W.L. Cleveland, The 
making of an Arab nationalist: Ottomanism and Arabism 
in the life and thought of Sati c al-Husri , Princeton 1971; 
and Israel Gershoni and J.P. Jankowski, Defining the 
Egyptian nation, 1930-1945, Cambridge 1995 (excel¬ 
lent case study). (W.L. Cleveland) 

URUDI b. c Adil (fil. late 15th-early 16th century), 
Ottoman historian and author of one of the 


earliest histories in Turkish of the Ottoman 
dynasty. Urudj b. c Adil el-Kazzaz was the son of a 
silk merchant, lived in Edirne and was a kdtib [q.v] 
by profession. His only known work, the Tewankh-i 
al-i c Othmdn, was composed most probably during the 
reign of Bayezfd II [q.v]. No other biographical details 
about him are known. 

For early Ottoman history, Urudj’s history was 
based largely on royal calendars, takwlms , and on var¬ 
ious mendkib-names, including that by Yakhshi Fakih 
[q.v], which also served as a principal source for other 
Ottoman historians writing independently in the later 
15th century (cf. H. Inalcik, The rise of Ottoman histo¬ 
riography, in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians 
of the Middle East , London 1962, 152-67). His accounts 
of the reign of Mehemmed II [q.v] and of the first 
half of the reign of Bayezld II are fuller and contain 
more individual information. Many manuscripts of the 
work exist, though some are only partial, and the tex¬ 
tual history is further confused by the false attribu¬ 
tion to Urudj of later continuations dating from the 
early and mid- 16th century. It now appears that Urudj 
made two principal recensions of his chronicle, the 
first ca. 900/1494-5 (represented by mss. in Oxford 
and Cambridge, ed. F. Babinger, Die fiiihosmanischen 
Jahrbucher des Urudsch. Quellenwerke des islamischen Schrift- 
tums, ii, Hanover 1925; Nachtrag, with amendments, 
1926), and the second ca. 908/1502-3 (represented by 
mss. in Manisa, ed. N. Atsiz, Oruf Beg tarihi , Istanbul 
1972, and in Paris, unpubl.) (cf. V.L. Menage, On the 
recensions of Urufs ‘‘History of the Ottomans ”, in BSOAS, 
xxx [1967], 314-22). Although Urudj’s history was 
apparently little used by historians until the early 20th 
century, it is now recognised as a significant contri¬ 
bution to the corpus of early Ottoman histories (F.R. 
Unat, IA art. Oruf b. c Adil). 

Bibliography : Given in the text. 

(Christine Woodhead) 

C URWA b. HIZAM b. Muhasir (or b. Malik) al- 
‘Udhri, Arab poet of early Islamic times (d. 
around 30/650 or some decades later) and, alongside 
his younger fellow-tribesman Djamil [q.v], the most 
famous representative of the ‘“Udhrite” lovers, who 
died in consequence of a chaste and unrequited love 
affair. 

According to the most widespread version of the 
story (cf. Ibn Kutayba, Aghanl, Dlwan of ‘Urwa, Ibn 
‘Asakir, al-Sarradj, and al-Antaki), ‘Urwa falls in love 
with his cousin ‘Afraf Though her father promised 
to marry her to ‘Urwa, he gives her in marriage to 
another cousin during ‘Urwa’s absence. After ‘Urwa 
realises what happened, he falls ill and none of the 
healers consulted, among them the legendary ‘Arraf 
al-Yamama (see c arraf; the verses quoted in this arti¬ 
cle are ‘Urwa’s), can cure him. To restore c Urwa’s 
health, he is brought to Syria, where ‘Afra* now lives 
with her husband, in order to give him the oppor¬ 
tunity to steel secret glances at her. c Urwa indeed 
recovers, but his secretly watching < Afra > is betrayed 
to her husband, who, however, is full of sympathy 
for c Urwa and invites him to his house. ‘Urwa, instead, 
decides to leave c Afra 3 for ever and to return home. 
On his way back, he is seized by lovesickness again, 
this time causing his death. Only a few days later, 
c Afra* dies of grief beside ‘Urwa’s grave. 

Another version (cf. Aghanl and al-Safadi) differs in 
many points and shows close parallels to the romance 
of al-Murakkish the Elder [q.v]. In this we are told 
that the father of ‘Afra’, after having married her to 
a rich member of the Umayyad clan, tries to deceive 
‘Urwa by showing him a faked grave to make him 
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believe that ‘Afra/ is dead. Besides these traditions, 
many sources adduce an eyewitness account of c Urwa’s 
death by al-Nu £ man b. Bashir (q.v., see also S. Leder, 
Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn ( Adl, Frankfurt 1991, 104-10). 

The story of TJrwa and c Afra* was well known 
already in early Umayyad times, as references to c Urwa 
in poems by Dj amil. Kuthayyir [q.vv.\ and others show 
(cf. al-Washsha*, al-Muwa$hsha , ed. Briinnow, 55-6, and 
I.J. Krackovskiy, in Oriens, viii [1955], 33-5). Less con¬ 
spicuous, however, are ‘Urwa’s achievements as a poet. 
Originally, the main function of most verses ascribed ! 
to him (hardly more than 200 lines, all of the ghazal 
genre) may have been to illustrate c Urwa’s love 
romance. The most famous of these poems, a nuniyya 
(rhyme -ant) in the metre lawdl, gives the impression 
of being a compilation of shorter poems forming part 
of different episodes of the story, to which further 
lines with identical rhyme and metre have been added. 
Drawing on this stock, later authors compiled shorter 
versions of ‘Urwa’s nuniyya to be included in antholo¬ 
gies and works of adab. 

Bibliography: Main sources. Ibn Kutayba, al- 
Shi'r wa *l-shu'ara\ 394-9 = ed. Shakir, ii, 622-7; j 
Abu ’l- c Abbas Tha c Iab, Ma(jjalis, ed. ‘A.M. Harun, ! 
2 Cairo 1965, i, 241-3; Ibn Dawud al-Isfahan!, al- 
Zahra, index; Mas'udI, Murudj, §§ 3044-7; Aghanl'’, 
xxiv, 121-37; Abu ‘All al-Kall, Dhayl al-amaH wa 
3 l-nawadir , 157-62; Sarra^j, Masari c al J ushshak, Beirut j 
1958, i, 316-21 and index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'rikh madl- 
nat Dimayhk, ed. Muhibb al-Dln al- < AmrawI, Beirut 
1996, xl, 217-26; SafadT, Waft, xix, 542-5; Dawud 
al-Antakl, Tazyln al-aswak , Beirut 1972, i, 129-39; 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadl, Khizana, ed. Cairo, iii, 
214-8. The Diwan of‘Urwa in the recension of al- 
Yazldl (comprising the nuniyya and 15 lines of an- | 
other poem in tawll, rhyme - bu ) was ed. by Ibrahim 
al-Samarra’I and Ahmad Matlub, $hi e r c Urwa b. 
Hizam , in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab , iv (Ba gh dad 
1961), 77-116 (also separately). Further collection 
of ‘Urwa’s poetry by Antwan Muhsin al-Kawwal, 
Diwan e Urwa b. Hizam , Beirut 1995 (incomplete, 
add e.g. Abu ‘All al-Marzukl, Amatl al-Marzuki , ed. 
Yahya al-Djuburl, 223-7). See further Rescher, Abrifi, 
i, 203-7; Blachere, HL4, 303; Sezgin, GAS, ii, j 
264-5. _ • (Th. Bauer) 

‘URWA b. MAS‘UD b. Mu c attib al-ThakafI, AbQ j 
YaTur, a leader of the Ahlaf group in al- j 
Ta’if [<?.y.] at the time of the rise of Islam and con- j 
sidered technically as a Companion of the Prophet, | 
d. 9/630. He was descended through his mother from 
‘Abd Shams of Kuraysh and married a daughter, j 
Amina or Maymuna, of the Meccan head of resist¬ 
ance against Muhammad, Abu Sufyan [q.vi\. 

< Urwa took part in the negotiations between the 1 
Prophet and the Meccans for the truce of al-Hudaybiya : 
[q.v] in 6/628 as an ally of Kuraysh. When the men 1 
of al-Ta’if, from both the component groups of the j 
Ahlaf and the Banu Malik, joined the anti-Muslim j 
coalition of the Hawazin [< q.v .] in Shawwal 8/Jan.- I 
Feb. 630 and fought with the Muslims at Hunayn I 
[q.v], ‘Urea was absent in the Byzantine frontier j 
town of Djarash [q.v], learning about siege techniques j 
in preparation for a Muslim siege of al-Ta’if. On his j 
return, he directed the defence of the town. However, j 
in Rabl‘ I 9/June-July 630 he became a Muslim, but j 
was killed during the siege by a group of his fellow- 
citizens. ‘Urwa may have hoped to secure good terms ; 
from Muhammad for the surrender of his town, or i 
he may possibly have hoped by submitting to secure ! 
a future political ascendancy in al-Ta’if, so that his | 
death may well have been simply part of local factional ! 


rivalry. At all events, later Muslim tradition made him 
a martyr for the faith, and Muhammad is reported 
to have compared him to ‘Isa b. Maryam. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. Ibn Hisham, 744, 
873, tr. Guillaume, 502, 589; Ibn Sa £ d, i, 144-5, 
v, 369-70; Wakidl, tr. Wellhausen, 250-2; Tabari, 
i, 1535-7, 1687-8; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd , iii, 405-6. 

2. Studies. H. Lammens, La cite arabe de Taif 
a la veille de VHegire, Beirut 1922, 53-5, 68, 101, 
111, 131; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina , Oxford 
1956, 102-3. (C.E. Bosworth) 

C URWA b. U DH AYNA (a lakab , his father’s name 
being Yahya), Abu ‘Amir al-Kinanl al-Laythl, Arab 
poet from Medina (fl. later lst/7th century into 
the early 2nd/8th century) famous for his love poetry 
(ghazal ), but also billed as a traditionist and legal 
scholar; Malik [q.v.] is said to have transmitted from 
him (Ibn Abl Hatim, al-^arh wa } l-ta c dll, Haydarabad 
1360, iii/1, 396; al-Bukharl, al-Ta ? rikh al-kabxr, Hayda¬ 
rabad 1941-64, iv, 33; al-Dhahabl, Mlzan al-i c tidal, ed. 
‘A.M. al-BidjawI, Cairo n.d., iii, 63 [saduk], cf. also 
Ibn Kutayba, Shi c r, 580 [thika]; he does appear once 
in Malik, al-Muwatta 3 , riwayal al-Shaybdm , ed. C A.-W. 
‘Abd al-Latlf, Cairo 1387/1967, 262). 

The only clear date of his life is Saturday, 3 Rabl £ 
I 64/30 Oct. 683, the day he returned to Mecca to 
find that the Ka c ba had just burnt down (al-Tabari, 
ii, 528 = Ta’rikh , v, Cairo 1963, 498-9). He lived at 
least into the reign of the caliph Hisham (105-25/724- 
43) to whom he was sent as part of a delegation (Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi c r, 579; Aghanl, xxi, 164). His tribal affil¬ 
iation is with the Layth b. Bakr b. c Abd Manat b. 
Kinana . . . b. Khuzayma . . . b. Khindif; all of these 
names, except Layth, appear in his tribal fakhr. Since 
Kinana is the “mother tribe” of Kuraysh, though not 
through ‘Abd Manat, he boasts of being one of them 
as well (see i, 33, viii, 34, x, 52-3, here with explicit 
defence of counting them among his “relatives”). This 
allows him to claim the Prophet as “one of us” (see 
i, 39, iv, 25, vii, 38, ix, 36-9, x, 57-8). 

The fact that he combined the stature of a reli¬ 
gious scholar, of alleged chastity and purity, with that 
of a love poet—not an entirely unusual combination 
at the time (see Nallino, 99-101)—occasioned a num¬ 
ber of anecdotes in which his chaste heart is called 
into doubt. Oft-repeated is a story in which the famous 
Sukayna bt. al-Husayn [q.v.] swears to let her slave- 
girls go free, if his best-known love poems were really 
written with an untouched heart ( kalb sallm) (e.g. Aghanl, 
xxi, 164; al-Sharif al-Murtada, Amall, i, 410). 

Ibn al-Nadlm ( Fihrist , ed. Fliigel, 143, 11. 1-2) men¬ 
tions a collection of his akhbar by Hammad b. Ishak, 
grandson of Ibrahim al-Mawsill (d. 188/804 [<?.&.]). 
Most of the material adduced in the Aghanl is, how¬ 
ever, credited to al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256/870 
[?•»•])• 

His poetry' was apparently not collected into a diwan. 
What has been preserved is eleven complete kasldas 
in the anthology Muntahd al-talab of Ibn Maymun 
(d. 597/1201) and some forty-five fragments from 
various sources, most characteristic among which are 
the lines set to music [aswat] mentioned in the Aghanl. 
He was part of the Medinan scene of poets and musi¬ 
cians, whose collaboration was so close that the singer 
Ibn c A4sha [q.v., no. I] even asked c Urwa to com¬ 
pose, on the spot, some lines in hazadj. for him that 
he might put them into song (kul li abydt <m hazadj.™ 
ughannl flhd, see Aghanl, xxi, 166). While this kind of 
poetry belongs to the new HidjazI gfiazal, with its 
description of the beloved amidst her maiden friends 
(no. liv) and with its sophisticated psychology of the 
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lover and the beloved (no. xlii), the long odes show 
him closer to the old models of poetry. And yet, the 
nasib sections, exceptionally long at times (forty lines 
in no. x), contain both old and new elements side by 
side, at times resulting in slightly contradictory atti¬ 
tudes (x, 5: the “old” it’s-all-over notion; x, 21: the 
“new” motif of the calumniators calling the beloved 
miserly; they may be lying, so there may be hope). 

In the last part of the kasidas tribal fakhr is pre¬ 
dominant. Of interest here are the religious-political 
notions mentioned mostly in connection with the 
Prophet: the Sunna of the Prophet (i, 39); the 
“vicegerency of a dominion” (? khildfat a mulk") that 
his people inherited from the Prophet (x, 57); the 
“counselling” (shura) that they have as a privilege 
(iv, 29); the “true prescriptions” (shard 3 i <u hakk m ) 
that become clear through their protection of Islam 
(ix, 15). 
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Cairo 1354/1935-6, 54-5; Marzubani, al-Muwash$hah, 
ed. Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, -’Cairo 1385/1965-6, 
192-3; Ibn Maymun, Muntahd al-talab facs. ed. 
F. Sezgin, 3 vols., Frankfurt 1986-93, i, 190-215. 

3. Studies. Nallino, Litterature arabe, 100; 
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'URWA b. al-WARD, pre-Islamic su c luk [< q.v .] 
poet, from the 'Abd Allah b. Nashib family, from a 
clan of c Abs (Ibn al-Kalbi, Qjamhara , Beirut 1968, 
452). His mother, though purely Arab, seems to have 
attracted attacks from his contemporaries, as shown 
by 'Urwa himself, who says that his family called him 
Ibn al-Ghariba “son of the stranger”, and elsewhere 
he reproaches his father for a mesalliance. 

Two groups of divergent traditions present an am¬ 
bivalent portrait of the poet: on the one hand, he is 
a suHuk, and on the other, he is the hero of a mov¬ 
ing love story. 

As a stiHuk, 'Urwa was not one of the outcasts, aghri- 
bat al-Arab “ravens of the Arabs”, nor was he one of 
the khula c a 3 “outlaws”, expelled from his tribe to a 
life of brigandage. On the contrary, he seems to have 
enjoyed a certain standing amongst the c Abs, taking 
part in their raids and sharing in the captured booty 
(Aghanl 3 , iii, 78-82). The various traditions stress his 
sollicitude for poor and needy members of the tribe, 
the ahl al-kanif( cf. Diwan, ed. Noldeke, no. V, w. 1-3, 
no. VII, w. 1-5, no. XI, w. 1-3, no. XXXI, v. 8), and 
this led to him being considered as the most generous 
of the ancient Arabs, even more than Hatim al-TaT 
[q.v.] (Aghanl, iii, 74). These raids took place in the 
districts near the diyar of the 'Abs, sc. around Medina 
(ibid., iii, 79), though he raided as far as the lands of 
the Banu ’1-Kayn and Hudhavl and Dhu ’1-Madjaz 
(ibid., iii, 82-3, 87). He seems to have had contacts 
with the people of Yathrib, since the Banu ’1-Nadir pur¬ 
chased from him the booty which he had captured and 
lent him resources during periods of dearth (ibid., iii, 76). 


Parallel to this, a series of traditions from the 2nd/ 
8th century present the outlaw poet as hero of a romance 
of tragic love, when, in a state of drunkenness, he 
divorced his wife Salma (or Layla, according to other 
traditions), and then fell into despair on recovering his 
senses, evoking his old love in poignant poetry (Nol¬ 
deke, 7-9). Hence the 'Abbasid poet Marwan b. Sulay- 
man, of the Abu Hafsa family (d. 182/797), places him 
with al-Murakkish [q.v.] amongst the martyrs for love 
(al-Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 416). 

c Urwa is undoubtedly the most prolific of the suHuk 
poets. Of the two recensions of his diwan, that of Ibn 
al-Sikkrt [q.vi] has come down to us. It has been 
edited by Noldeke, Die Gedichte des Urwa ibn Alward, in 
Abh. KGW Gottingen, xi (1864), and Muh. Ben Cheneb, 
Algiers 1926. It seems to have excited the interest of 
udaba 3 of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries. 'Urwa’s diwan 
comprised the sifluk's apologia, love poetry and tribal 
poetry. Except for the cycle of poems concerning 
Salma, his poetry appears fairly insipid. His evident 
boastfulness verges on conceit and on occasion serves 
to embody the ideas of those sa c alik who did not reject 
the tribal order. Thus the sense of solitude, of the 
outlaw alone with nature, and a tumultuous spirit in 
his poetry, are conspicuously absent in ‘Urwa, although 
he seems to have possessed a sharp sense of the poetic 
image, evident e.g. in the poem describing the divi¬ 
sion of his own body amongst numerous other bod¬ 
ies in order to feed his guests (Diwan, ed. Noldeke, 
n. XI, v. 3). 
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'URWA b. al-ZUBAYR b. al-'Awwam al-Kurashi 
al-Asadf al-Madanl, Abu 'Abd Allah, eminent tra¬ 
dition ist, one of the Seven Jurists of Medina [see 
fukaha’ al-madIna al-sab'a, in Suppl.], founder of 
historical study in Islam. He was born in Medina, 
very likely in 23/643-4 and died there, probably in 
93/711-2 or 94/712-13. He was the son of the emi¬ 
nent Companion al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam [q.vi\ and 
of Asma’ [q.v.], daughter of the first caliph Abu Bakr 
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and sister of the Prophet’s wife, ‘A’isha. The counter¬ 
caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr his full brother, 
was his senior by twenty years. 

The following attempt to sketch ‘Urwa’s biography 
is made while bearing in mind that, as with other 
persons of the 1st century A.H., we have no contem¬ 
porary' reports about him but only traditions preserved 
by later generations. In such cases, the biographer 
has not only to weigh contradictory individual tra¬ 
ditions but also to subject the tradition in toto to a 
general critique. In what follows it is presupposed 
that the existing sources, in spite of contradictions 
and distorted and falsified individual transmissions that 
they may contain, give us on the whole a widely cor¬ 
rect picture of c Urwa’s life and scholarly activities. 

1. 'Urwa’s life 

‘Urwa grew up in Medina in the contentious atmos¬ 
phere of the caliphate of ‘Uthman. After the murder 
of‘Uthman and ‘All’s election as caliph (35/656), his 
father al-Zubayr fled to Mecca where he presumably 
also took his two sons. Later, ‘Urwa and his father 
relocated to Basra, where the latter, with the help of ; 
Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah [ q.v .] and ‘A’isha, organised i 
the rebellion against ‘All that later became famous as 
the Battle of the Camel (36/656). Due to his tender j 
age ‘Urwa was not allowed to participate in the bat- j 
tie (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 133). After his father’s death he seems 
to have returned to Medina in the company of ‘A’isha. 

The considerable wealth inherited from his father 
enabled ‘Urwa to devote ample time to the collec¬ 
tion and subsequent study of historical reports. When 
exactly he embarked on these activities, we do not \ 
know; however, during the last years of Mu‘awiya’s j 
caliphate (i.e towards 60/680), he is said to have i 
met every night with some friends in the mosque of 
Medina in a scholarly circle ( halka) (al-Dhahabf, Siyar , ! 
iv, 424). But according to another report, his last visit 
to his aunt ‘A’isha, his most important informant, i 
took place three years before her death (58/678), that | 
is 55/675 (ibid.). This report suggests that, at that j 
time, ‘Urwa no longer lived in Medina. (Presumably, j 
he was already in Mecca, see below.) Whether, and 
if so when, he spent seven years in Egypt, as al- 
Baladhurf reports (Futuh, 217), is highly doubtful, since 
the other transmitted data do not tally with this report. 
At any rate, he cannot have spent seven continuous 
years there at any time (cf. von Stulpnagel, ‘Urwa, 13). 

During the counter-caliphate of his brother ‘Abd 
Allah, ‘Urwa took his side. On the day of the battle j 
of the Harra (63/683 [<?.fl.]) he is said to have burned \ 
his legal writings (kutub fikh), an act that he is said j 
to have deeply regretted later on (Ibn Sa'd, v, 133). 

In 69/688 ‘Abd Allah sent ‘Urwa on an unsuccess- ; 
ful diplomatic mission to the ‘Alid Muhammad b. al- j 
Hanafiyya [q.v] (Ibn Sa‘d v, 77-8). According to j 
al-Mas‘udi (. Murud% v, 261-2 = § 2024), ‘Urwa also j 
played a diplomatic role during the siege of Mecca ! 
by ‘Abd al-Malik’s general, al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf in 
73/692, but ‘Abd Allah, instigated by his mother 
Asma’, refused to surrender and accept in that case 
the offer of aman made to him. On ‘Abd Allah's ; 
death (73/692), ‘Urwa fled first to Medina, where he 
deposited his possessions, and then without pause to ; 
Damascus, bringing ‘Abd al-Malik the news of his : 
victory', before even al-Hadjdjadj’s messengers could 
arrive. The caliph treated ‘Urwa with respect, par¬ 
doned him and guaranteed the safety of his personal i 
possessions. ‘Urwa is said to have returned to Mecca j 
to attend the funeral of his brother (al-Baladhurf, | 
Ansab , xi, 61 ff; al-Fasawf, i, 553-4; al-Dhahabf. Siyar , I 
iv, 432-3). 


‘Urwa, now head of the Zubayrid family, settled 
again in Medina. This was for him the beginning of 
a long period of scholarly activity, and also the time 
of his correspondence with ‘Abd al-Malik who asked 
him for information on important events of the early 
days of Islam (see below), a correspondence continued 
by his son and successor al-Walfd (86-96/705-15). In 
the year of al-Walfd’s bay'a ‘Urwa, with his two sons 
Muhammad and Hisham, went to Damascus. During 
this stay in the capital one of his feet, afflicted by 
gangrene or cancer (ikla, akila ), was amputated, and 
during the journey Muhammad lost his life due to 
an accident (al-FasawT, i, 553-4; al-Dhahabf, Siyar , iv, 
430-2). 

In 87/706, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Azfz [q.v.], later to 
become the caliph ‘Umar II, arrived in Medina as 
the new governor. He is said to have appointed ten 
fukaha 3 , among them ‘Urwa and five more from among 
the Seven Jurists of Medina, to be members of a 
council to advise him on all matters, presumably first 
and foremost with regard to decisions on legal ques¬ 
tions (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 245-6). ‘Urwa died on his estate 
near the village of al-Fur‘ in the settlement of al- 
Rabadha [q.v.], some 200 km/125 miles east of 
Medina, where he was also buried (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 135; 
al-Dhahabf. Siyar , iv, 431, 436). 

2. ‘ Urwa’s position within indigenous Hadfth criticism — 
his importance as traditionist and as “historian ” in the his- 

j toy of Islamic scholarship 

In the entire indigenous Hadlth critical literature 
‘Urwa is considered a trustworthy transmitter; his 
piety finds high praise, and he is characterised as an 
inexhaustible sea of knowledge. European scholarship, 
already early on, saw in him the “father of the his¬ 
torical school of Medina” (thus O. Loth, Das Classenbuch 
des Ibn Sa'd, Leipzig 1869, 43). To judge by the corpus 
of traditions transmitted under his name (see below 
on its authenticity), ‘Urwa reported on all important 
events of early Islam; we owe to his activities as a 
collector above all the transmissions that are of cen¬ 
tral importance for the life of the Prophet (Sira and 
Maghazi ) and which still today serve as highly signif¬ 
icant starting points for any historical study (cf. von 
Stulpnagel, 54). However, ‘Urwa was not only an 
“historian”; another group of traditions going under 
his name is legal in content. They deal inter alia with 
property laws, the laws of marriage and divorce, and 
the position of w omen and slaves; others contain ritual 
precepts and general rules of behaviour (concerning 
ablution, prayer, pilgrimage; precepts concerning the 
behaviour towards the dead and tombs, and the wear¬ 
ing of precious garments). In these hadiths,, explana¬ 
tions of Kur’anic passages are frequently encountered; 
others contain derivations or applications of the sunna 
of Medina (cf. von Stulpnagel, 54 ff). With his the¬ 
saurus of transmissions, ‘Urwa “laid the foundation 
for the entire early Islamic attitude toward life” (ibid., 
22 ). 

‘Urwa, being a (late) tabi'X or Successor, belongs to 
the first generation of scholars in Islam who system¬ 
atically collected traditions. His isnads, do not always 
fulfil the later requirements; at times, he does not 
mention his authority at all. Two-thirds of the tradi¬ 
tions in the ‘Urwa corpus go back to ‘A’isha as his 
direct informant; however, in some cases the suspi¬ 
cion is warranted that the isnad was extended back¬ 
wards to ‘A’i^ia in the later course of transmission 
(cf. von Stulpnagel, 119). 

3. Written and oral transmission. 'Urwa’s letters 

‘Urwa wrote down the hadiths, collected by him, at 

least in part. He is said to have destroyed all his 
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kutub fikh (see above). According to one version of this 
report, the reason for this is said to have been his 
qualms not to create another book alongside the 
Kurian (al-Dhahabl, Siyar , iv, 436). Also in favour of 
written notes is the fact that c Urwa already used to 
present his legal traditions arranged according to 
subject-matter (al-FasawI, i, 551). However, such writ¬ 
ings can only have had the status of aide-memoires 
(hypomnemata) for oral lectures which were the normal 
vehicle for the transmission of knowledge in this early 
age. It is out of the question that ‘Urwa wrote a 
K al-AIaghazi in the sense of a definitively edited book 
(syngramma ), as rather late sources allege (Ibn Kathfr; 
HadjdjI Khalifa). Tilings are different with the rasd 3 il 
(letters) [see risala] of c Urwa (cf. on these von 
Stulpnagel, 61-113). The risala [</.z>.] was the only lit¬ 
erary form in this early age by means of which schol¬ 
arly knowledge was handed on. 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
rasodil transmitted in c Urwa’s name by al-Tabari and 
Ibn Hisham. It is true that changes of the original 
text cannot be excluded, which might have occurred 
during the transmission of the letters in teaching sit¬ 
uations. The letters, dealing as they do with the emi¬ 
gration to Abyssinia, the first and the second Meccan 
Fitna , the Hidjra, Badr, the Hidjra of the women, the 
conquest of Mecca, the battle of Hunayn, the strug¬ 
gle for al-Ta’if, the calumniation of < A , isha, and so 
on, may be considered the beginning of Islamic his¬ 
toriography. 

4. The authenticity of the c Urwa corpus 

Likewise, the corpus of traditions transmitted under 
"Urwa’s name, as they are adduced in a great num¬ 
ber of hadith collections (inter alia the Musannaf works 
by c Abd al-Razzak and Ibn Abl Shayba, the Sahihs 
of al-Bukharl and Muslim, Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad), legal 
works (e.g. Malik b. Anas’s Muwatta 3 ), historical works 
(inter alia Ibn Isbak-Ibn Hisham, al-Tabari, al-Baladhurl) 
and Kur’an exegetical works (e.g. al-Tabari’s Tafsir ), 
must be considered largely as genuine, i.e. in fact going 
back to c Urwa. In the exhaustive source-critical study 
of the corpus by von Stulpnagel (1956), almost 2,000 
traditions going under the name of £ Urwa were exam¬ 
ined; these were found to be reducible to 315 basic 
traditions. (Since so many new hadith collections and 
other relevant works have come to light in recent 
decades, a new investigation would probably increase 
this number.) According to von Stulpnagel, more than 
two-thirds of these basic traditions can be considered 
as genuine, whereas about fifty of them should be re¬ 
garded as spurious, falsified, or distorted beyond recog¬ 
nition (cf. 55, 147). A test of authenticity is possible, 
especially in those cases in which an individual c Urwa 
tradition was handed on by both his main transmit¬ 
ters, his son Hisham and his greatest disciple Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhrl [</.».]; this is actually true for a large 
part of the traditions in the corpus. A comparison of 
the mutiin (texts [see matn]) of the same tradition in 
both transmissions, which frequently differ consider¬ 
ably in their length and their choice of words, leads 
one more often than not to the conclusion that (1) 
the two texts were indeed transmitted independently 
of each other, and (2) they are indeed derived from 
a common source, namely TJrwa (cf. Schoeler, Charakter 
und Authentic, 20-1, 150-1). ‘Urwa’s original version can 
hardly ever be reconstructed in its exact wording, but 
the outlines of its content are certainly reconstructible. 
It should be noted that the complete corpus of < Urwa’s 
traditions must have been larger than the extant mate¬ 
rial, and that his historical traditions in their original 
form were as a rule rather long and devoid of any 


(absolute) dates. In the sources available to us, espe¬ 
cially the hadith works, they often appear disjointed 
and/or abridged. Absolute dates are almost always 
later insertions (cf. von Stulpnagel, 35-6, 60). 

As for the trustworthiness of the historical infor¬ 
mation on which c Urwa himself could lay his hands, 
it should be stressed, with R. Paret (Die Liicke in der 
Uberlieferung iiber den Unslam , in Westostliche Abhandlungen, 
R. Tschudi zum siebzigsten Geburtstag , ed. F. Meier, Wies¬ 
baden 1954, 147-53, see 151) that, as son of one of 
the first followers of the Prophet and as close friend 
of the latter’s widow ‘A’isha, he was, if only indi¬ 
rectly, in close contact with the historical period of 
Muhammad. He may have at times received, and 
handed on, traditions that were distorted due to 
memory lapses or biased or bordering on the legend¬ 
ary, but hardly traditions that were invented or con¬ 
sciously falsified. According to von Stulpnagel (149), the 
c Urwa corpus is also practically devoid of any patent 
inventions and falsifications by £ Urwa himself, nor 
does it contain explicit legal or theological polemics. 
The main outlines of the life of the Prophet, at least 
from the Hidjra onwards, are thus likely to be correct 
in the way that c Urwa has drawn them, who thus 
bequeathed them to later Islamic historiography and 
from there to modern biographies of the Prophet. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. On ‘Urwa’s life, see 
the sources assembled by Sezgin, GAS, i, 278, the 
most important one being Ibn Sa £ d, v, 132-5; also 
Abu Yusuf Ya'kub b. Sufyan al-Fasawf, K, al-Ma c rifa 
wa Tta’rikh, ed. A.D. al-'Umarl, 3 vols. 2 Beirut 
1981, i, 550-4; Ibn Hibban al-Bustl, K. al-Thikat , ed. 
M. £ Abd al-Mu c Id Khan et alii , 9 vols. Haydarabad 
1973-83, v, 194-5; DhahabI, Siyar a c lam al-nubald\ 
ed. Sh. al-Ama’ut et alii , 23 vols. ’Beirut 1985, iv, 
421-37 (a list of further sources at 421 n.); Ibn 
'Asakir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashk , facs. ed. of Zahiriyya 
ms., 17 vols. Amman n.d. [ca. 1988], xi, 559-86 (the 
two last-named works contain the most extensive 
biographies of c Urwa). Certain events in TJrwa’s 
life are also mentioned in historical works, e.g. 
Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf xi, ed. Ahlwardt, Anonyme 
arabische Chronik, Greifswald 1883, 61-3, and index. 

2. Studies. See GAS and add F. Wiistenfeld, 
Die Familie el-^ubeir, Gottingen 1878, no 63; J. Flick, 
Muhammad Ibn Ishaq. Literarhistorische Untersuchungen , 
diss. Frankfurt 1925, 7-8; A.A. Duri, The rise of his¬ 
torical wnting among the Arabs , ed. and tr. L.I. Conrad, 
Princeton 1983, 76-95 (including, at 79-90, a cat¬ 
alogue of historical c Urwa traditions); and above 
all the exhaustive dissertation by J. von Stulpnagel, 
e Urwa Ibn az-^ubair. Sein Leben und seine Bedeutung als 
Quelle friihislamischer Uberlieferung , Tubingen 1957, un- 
publ. typescript, inc. at 37-53, a catalogue of all pas¬ 
sages known to the author in which c Urwa traditions 
are adduced, and at 61-83, TJrwa’s letters in a com¬ 
plete German translation. 

On the question of written and oral transmis¬ 
sion and of the authenticity of the c Urwa corpus, 
see G. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der muslim- 
ischen Uberlieferung iiber das Leben Alohammeds , Berlin 
and New York 1996, 28-32, 145-54. TJrwa’s let¬ 
ters can be found in Tabari, Tqfstr, ii, 163 ult. If. 
(an excerpt in idem, Ta’rikh, i, 1180-1), ix, 151-2, 
xviii, 61, xxviii, 4-5; idem, Ta’rikh , i, 1224-5, 
1234-7, 1284-8, 1634-6, 1654-5, 1669-70, 1770, iii, 
2458 (= Ibn Sa £ d, Tabakat , viii, 103); Ibn Hisham, 
Sira , ed. Wiistenfeld, 754-5; WakidI, K. al-Maghazt, 
ed. Jones, ii, 631; Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat , viii, 6-7. 
Translations of the majority of these letters can be 
found in L. Caetani, Annali, i-ii. For compilations 
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of ‘Urwa traditions, see GAS and add ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr, Maghdzi rasul Allah bi-riwayat Abi ’l-Aswad 
c anhu, coll, and ed. M.M. al-A‘zamI, Riyad 1981; 
S.M. al-Tahir, Bidayat al-kitaba al-ta 1 rikhiyya Hnda 7- 
c Arab. Awwal sir a ji *l-Islam: 'Urwa b. al-fubayr b. al- 
‘Awwam , Beirut 1995. (G. Schoeler) 

URYULA, the modern Orihuela, a town of the 
eastern part of al-Andalus, the highly fertile 
region of the Levante [see shark al-andalus]. The 
modern town is 20 km/13 miles to the northeast of 
Murcia; it comes within the province of Alicante and 
is the seat of a bishopric. In 1970 it had a popula¬ 
tion of 45,000. 

The town is an ancient one, and was the Roman 
Orecelis. It was conquered by the Muslims at the 
same time as other towns of what became the kura 
of Tudmir [q.v], and appears to have been originally 
the chef-lieu of Tudmir, the place where the epony¬ 
mous Visigothic governor Theodemir had lived. In 
the early 3rd/9th century, however, the newly-founded 
town of Murcia became the provincial capital [see 
mursiya]. Thereafter, the history of Uryula was essen¬ 
tially that of Mursiya as long as the latter remained 
in Muslim hands, i.e. until the mid-7th/13th century. 
In the mid-3rd/9th century, the Norsemen had rav¬ 
aged the coasts of Murcia and had penetrated up the 
Rio Segura to Uryula [see ae-madjus, at Vol. V, 
1119a]. For a brief period in the mid-6th/12th cen¬ 
tury, Uryula was the chef-lieu of a petty principality 
ruled by the kadi Ahmad b. c Abd al-Rahman b. ‘All 
b. ‘Asim. 

Bibliography : I. Sources. Idrfsf, ed. Dozy and 
de Goeje, 175, 193, tr. 210, 234; Yakut, Buldan, 
ed. Beirut, i, 167; Abu ’1-Fida*, Takwlm al-buldan , 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 179, tr. 256; HimyarT, 
al-Rawd al-mi'tar , section on al-Andalus, s.v.; Ibn al- 
Khatlb, A‘lam, ed. Levi-Proven^al, Rabat-Paris 1934, 
297-8. 

2. Studies. E. Tormo, Levante , Madrid 1923, 
297-306; Levi-Proven^al, Hist. Esp. mus., index s.n. 
Orihuela. See also the Bibls. to mursiya and tudmIr. 

(E. Levi-Proven9al*) 

USAMA b. MUNKIDH [see munkidh, banu]. 
USAMA b. ZAYD b. Haritha al-Kalb! al- 
HashimT, Abu Muhammad, son of the Abyssinian 
freedwoman Baraka Umm Ayman and reck¬ 
oned among the Prophet’s freedmen, was born 
in Mecca in the fourth year of Muhammad’s mission. 
Tradition records many instances of the Prophet’s 
fondness for him as a child, and gives him the sur¬ 
name of Hibb b. Hibb Rasul Allah. 

He joined the fighters on the way to Uhud [< 7 . 0 .], 
but was sent back before battle on account of his 
tender age. Questioned by Muhammad in the case 
of slander against ‘A’isha, he spoke in her favour. 
After Khavbar he received a stipend, and in 8/630 
rode behind the Prophet into Mecca and entered the 
Ka‘ba with him. He fought gallantly at Hunayn [q.u.]. 

In 11/632 Muhammad put Usama in command of 
an expedition to avenge his father Zayd, fallen at Mu’ta 
[q.v.\. Notwithstanding criticism, due to Usama’s youth, 
the Prophet, already in his last illness, insisted on a 
prompt departure, but the expedition turned back at 
the news of his death, and Usama was among those 
who prepared him for burial. 

The newly-elected caliph Abu Bakr ordered the ex¬ 
pedition to be resumed, in accordance with the Pro¬ 
phet’s wishes, though the tribes were already in revolt. 
Usama reached the region of al-Balka 5 in Syria, where 
Zayd had fallen, and raided the village of Ubna (the 
modern Khan al-Zayt). His victory brought joy to 
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Medina, depressed by news of the ridda, thus acquir¬ 
ing an importance out of proportion to its real signi¬ 
ficance, which caused it later to be regarded as the 
beginning of a campaign for the conquest of Syria. In 
the same year, Abu Bakr left Usama in command at 
Medina, whilst away at the battle of Dhu ’1-Kassa. 

In 20/641, ‘Umar bestowed on him a stipend of 
4,000 dirhams, equal to that of the men of Badr, on 
account of the Prophet’s fondness for him and his 
father. The election of ‘Uthman to the caliphate took 
place in the home of Fatima bt. Kays al-Fihriyya, 
Usama’s wife; he probably had a part in the event, 
and was in favour with the caliph, receiving from 
him the grant of a piece of land, and being sent by 
him to Basra in 34/654-5 to report upon the political 
situation there. After ‘Uthman’s death, Usama refused 
homage to ‘All, whose supporters attacked and ill- 
treated him in the Mosque at Medina. Thereafter, he 
lived in retirement, first in Wadi ’1-Kura, then in 
Medina; he died in al-Djurf in ca. 54/674 and was 
buried in Medina. 

Usama has a place among transmitters of hadxth . His 
political career, though not brilliant, appears blame¬ 
less; we hear nothing of his riches. 

In appearance, Usama resembled his mother, being 
black and flat-nosed. The emphasis laid by tradition 
on Muhammad’s love for him is partly due to the 
intention of setting him off against ‘All’s family; it 
may also have been meant to show that the Prophet 
was a true democrat and free from colour prejudice. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 42-51; Baladhurf, 
Futuh, 273, 451; Khazradjf, Kfiulasat al-TadhJiib, 
Cairo 1322, 22; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, i, 64; Tabari, 
i, 2943, 2952, 3072, 3124, iii, 2344, 2440; Ibn 
Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 560, 734, 776, 970, 984, 
999, 1008, 1018; Caetani, Annali delVlslam, a.h. 11, 
§§ 3-5, 9-12, 73, 106-11; a.h. 23, 8156, no. 1; 
VVellhausen, Muhammed in Medina , Berlin 1882, 
433-4, 436; Lammens, Fatima et les filles de Maho¬ 
met, Rome 1912, 20, 28, 31, 72, 103-6, 140; Nabia 
Abbott, Aishah, the beloved of Mohammed , Chicago 
1942, 33, 37; W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , 
Oxford 1953, 171, 181; idem, Muhammad at Medina, 
Edinburgh 1956, 323, 343; M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, Mahomet , -Paris 1969, 150, 202, 206, 554. 

(V. Vacua) 

al-‘USBA al-ANDALUSIYYA [see al-mahdjar]. 
‘USFURIDS, a minor dynasty of mediaeval 
Arabia in the al-Ahsa/al-Hasa [q.v.] and al-Bahrayn 
[</.£.] areas of eastern Arabia. Their rule began there 
in 651/1253 after their seizure of the region from 
the ‘Uyunids [</.£>.]. The ‘Usfur were kings of Banu 
‘Amir b. ‘Awf b. Malik, a batn of ‘Ukayl, in the 7th/ 
13th century, whilst their subjects included the Banu 
Tha‘laba. Little appears to be known of their history. 
In the mid-9th/15th century, a branch of the ‘Usfurids 
called the Djabrids assumed control of al-Ahsa. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khaldun, c lbar , vi, 12; Caskel 
and Strenziok, Gamharat an-JVasab. Das genealogische 
Werk des Hisdm ibn Muhammad al-Kalbl, Leiden 1966, 
i, table 102; ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu c $am kabtfil 
al- c Arab , ii, Beirut 1982, 711, 785. 

(G.R. Smith) 

‘USHAK, a town of western Anatolia, in 
modern Turkey U§ak (lat. 38° 42' N., long. 29° 25' E., 
altitude 907 m/2,976 feet). 

1. History. In Antiquity, the town came within 
the empire of the Hittites, and the ruins of classical 
Flaviopolis are nearby. In the 8th/14th century it 
came within the beylik of the Germiyan-Oghullari 
[q.v.]. The only extant wakfiyye of this period, dated 
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721/1321, concerns the foundation of a zAvoiye there 
by Ya‘kub I (Mustafa Qetin Varlik, Germiyan-ogullan 
tarihi (1300-1429), Ankara 1974, 43, 107), and the 
still-extant Ulu Cami is undated but goes back to this 
time (Mahmut Akok, U§ak Ulu Camii , in Vakijlar Dergisi, 
iii [1956], 69-72, with plates and plans). Under the 
Ottomans, ‘Ushak came within the san^ak of Kutahya 
[q.vi\, and by 937/1530 was the centre of a kadd\ at 
this time it had eleven mahalle s and a population of 
493 adult males. It had a soap manufactory which 
paid a tax of four akce s and a bar of soap for every 
soap-kettle in use. The name ‘Ushak was around this 
time equated in the popular mind with the word 
* ush$hak “lovers”, so that Ewliya Celebi interpreted the 
town’s name as c a$hiklar beldesi. Towards the end of 
the 18th century it was under a derebey , Hadjdjf Murad- 
oghlu, who rebelled against the central government 
but was overthrown and executed. Near the end of 
the 19th century, Cuinet numbered the population of 
the town at just over 13,000, of whom about one- 
third were Greeks and Armenians (La Turquie d’Asie , 
iv, Paris 1894, 215-19). The sal-name of 1324/1906 
for the Khudawendigar wildyet numbered the town’s 
carpet looms at 1,532, with 6,928 persons involved 
in the work, and 300 dye houses. There was fierce 
fighting in the area during the Greco-Turkish War, 
and it was there that the Greek commander-in-chief 
General Trikoupis was captured on 2 September 1922. 
It is now on the main road and railway line con¬ 
necting Izmir with Ankara, and is the chef-lieu of an 
it or province. In 1997 the town had a population 
of 124,356 and the il one of 311,754. 

2. ‘Ushak carpets. The 10th/16th-century re¬ 
cords contain no mention of knotted rugs from the 
town. Presumably not all rugs called “‘Ushak” in mod¬ 
ern carpet parlance were made in the town itself, and 
only those recorded in Ottoman documents as com¬ 
ing from or named after the town can be specifically 
attributed to it. ‘Ushak carpets are remarkable because 
they show the transition from purely abstract design 
to the elaborate scrollwork esteemed by wealthy Otto¬ 
man customers during the 10th-11th/ 16th- 17 th cen¬ 
turies. The sources mentioning the town’s fame for 
rug manufacture mostly date from the 11th/17th cen¬ 
tury. A price list of 1050/1640 refers to a multitude 
of larger and smaller ‘Ushak carpets priced accord¬ 
ing to size (Miibahat Kiitukoglu, Osmanlilarda narh miies- 
sesi ve 1640 tarihli narh defteri , Istanbul 1983, 71-2, 178). 
Some information on design is also available in this 
list: almost all of the carpets described as coming from 
‘Ushak possessed a red ground and several of them 
had a design called Sofia in the centre; this would 
seem to indicate the medallion ‘Ushak of modern ter¬ 
minology. In addition, the nearby settlement of Selendi 
was credited with a white-grounded hammam rug with 
a “crow” design, which probably corresponded to the 
well-known white-grounded ‘Ushak with a decoration 
of stylised scrolls resembling birds. 

Ewliya Celebi, who visited ‘Ushak in 1082/1671-2, 
refers to this small but active commercial town as a 
centre of the wool trade, where camels and wagons 
were numerous enough to cause traffic jams. Both 
mosque and dlwan-khane rugs in vibrant colours were 
manufactured here, while the nearby village of Boyali 
grew a root from which the red dye used in rug¬ 
making was manufactured ( Seyahat-name , ix, 38-40). He 
also referred to the distribution of ‘Ushak rugs. Thus 
the market held on th tyayla of Djebel ErbaTn (Bozdag) 
in the vicinity of modern Odemi§ was visited by the 
people of ‘Ushak and Kula, the latter also a rug¬ 
making centre, and it is likely that rugs and carpets 


were brought along for sale. Ewliya also noted that a 
large ‘Ushak rug decorated the Armenian monastery 
of Jerusalem, a building which much impressed him 
for its handsomeness. Katib Celebi’s Qihan-numd (Istan¬ 
bul, 1145/1732, 768) equally mentions that the prayer 
rugs (sedjdjdde) and carpets of ‘Ushak were famous. 

Termini ante quem for the dating of ‘Ushak rugs (in 
the art-historical sense of the term have often been 
provided by Dutch paintings (Onno Ydema, Carpets 
and their datings in Netherlandish paintings 1540-1700 , Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk 1991, 39-50). 

The $heriyye sidjilleri , not only of ‘Ushak itself but 
also of other rug-making centres such as Giire or Kula, 
have not been preserved. But the presence of ‘Ushak 
rugs as far afield as Istanbul and Jerusalem indicates 
that this industry possessed a well-developed distribu¬ 
tion network. In Erdel [q.v] or Transylvania, numer¬ 
ous rugs/carpets have been found in churches which 
are considered by specialists to have come from ‘Ushak; 
but there is no definite information on where they 
were made (Ferenc Batari, Ottoman Turkish carpets , Buda¬ 
pest 1994, 28-40). 

After 1870, a growing market for rugs in Europe and 
the United States resulted in the expansion of carpet- 
knotting in ‘Ushak. Merchants collected the rugs pro¬ 
duced domestically by women knotters, while the 
dyeing of yarn was often a job for men. Looms were 
generally the property of the producers. Artificial dyes 
were introduced, but their use for a long time was 
restricted to the lower-quality rugs, and spinning re¬ 
mained largely a manual job until the turn of the 
century. However, in the years before 1900, ‘Ushak 
rug-makers began to feel the competition from towns 
where wages were lower and also from the first spin¬ 
ning and dyeing factories. In March 1908 women 
demolished an ‘Ushak factory, and the local author¬ 
ities, acting in the context of the incipient Young 
Turkish Revolution, advised the central government 
to give in to the workwomen’s demands. However, 
by the beginning of World War I, the use of machine- 
spun yarn in carpet manufacture had become an 
established custom in ‘Ushak (D. Quataert, Machine 
breaking and the changing carpet industry of Western Anatolia, 
1860-1909 , in idem (ed.), Workers, peasants and economic 
change in the Ottoman Empire, 1730-1914 , Istanbul 1993, 

117-36). Demand for LI§ak carpets further receded dur¬ 
ing the two World Wars, with kilim manufacture pro¬ 
viding only a partial substitute for this loss. Today, the 
town’s main industry consists of a sugar refinery, estab¬ 
lished in 1925 and producing 43,900 tons p.a. in 1982. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the arti¬ 
cle): I A, art. U§ak (Besim Darkot); Yurt ansiklopedisi , 

Istanbul 1982, art. s.v. (Suraiya Faro^hi) 

(al-)USHBUNA, Lisbon, now the capital of Por¬ 
tugal. Originally it bore the Punic name Olisippo. 
Ruled successively by Romans, Alans and Visigoths, 
it was conquered by the Arabs in early 97/716. For 
the transcription of the name in Arabic sources, we 
find Ushbuna, al-Ushbuna and Lashbuna . 

Initially, Lisbon formed part of the province or kura 
of Beja, but along with Santarem and Sintra, later 
constituted the separate province of Balata. In 229/844, 
it was attacked by bands of Norsemen (al-Mad^us [< 7 .^.]), 
probably from Ireland. The amir of Cordova ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II received a letter from the governor of 
Lisbon stating that 54 Norse galleys had anchored off 
the city. The raiders indulged in 13 days of murder 
and pillage, and fierce encounters ( malahim ) took place 
between them and the Muslims before the raiders left 
for southern Spain. Another attack by Norsemen on 
Lisbon in 355/966 was repulsed. 
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Arab geographers describe Lisbon as a fine city, 
extending along the Tagus, with a strong castle and 
a wall with five gates, and containing warm springs 
(, hamma , hence today’s Alfama). They speak at length 
of Lisbon’s rich natural resources. Al-Razi pays trib¬ 
ute to the abundance of fish, and to its honey and 
gold as well as the excellent amber from the ocean. 
Ibn Ghalib [</.y.] says that Lisbon was renowned for 
the quality of its fruit and the variety' of its game 
and fish. Al-IdrTsi, who visited Lisbon shortly before 
its capture by the Portuguese, says that south of the 
Tagus, facing Lisbon, lies al-Ma < dan (Almada), so 
called on account of the gold dust (tibr) washed up 
on the bank of the river; he also quotes the people 
of Lisbon as saying that in the plain of Balata, between 
Lisbon and Santarem, wheat is harvested 40 days 
after being sown, with “each measure sown yielding 
about 100 measures”. He further noted that a group 
of adventurers ( al-mugharrirun ) set out from Lisbon on 
a voyage of discovery' to find out what the ocean 
contained and how far it extended, and eleven days 
after they had set out from Lisbon, they reached a 
sea with huge waves and thick clouds (probably the 
coast of Ireland or England). Realising their peril, they 
changed direction and, after 24 days’ sailing, reached 
an island (probably one of the Canaries), whose ruler 
had them deported to the coast of Morocco, where 
they learnt that they were at a distance of two months 
journey from Lisbon. 

Sabur, a freedman of the caliph al-Hakam II, was 
governor of Gharb al-Andalus, including Lisbon, until 
the collapse of the Cordova caliphate when, like other 
founders of Taifas [see muluk al-tawa’if. 2], he pro¬ 
claimed his independence. On Sabur’s death in 412/ 
1022, one of his confidants, 'Abd Allah b. al-Aftas, 
assumed guardianship of Sabur’s tw'o minor sons and 
later supplanted them as ruler of Badajoz. The two 
brothers moved to Lisbon for a month until, at the 
request of the people of Lisbon, Ibn al-Aftas ap¬ 
pointed a new governor. Returning to Seville from 
a raid in Leon in 425/1034, Isma'il b. ‘Abbad, eldest 
son of the ruler of Seville, was ambushed by Ibn al- 
Aftas and narrowly escaped to Lisbon. This would 
seem to indicate that Lisbon was then part of the 
dominions of the 'Abbadids of Seville, as was nearby 
Beja, birthplace of al-Mu'tamid b. 'Abbad (434/1042 
[?■»•])• 

Lisbon boasted a number of native poets, of whom 
no less than seventeen are cited in the Dhakhira of 
Ibn Bassam of Santarem (d. 542/1147 [^.y.]). These 
include Ibn Makana, Ibn Suwar and 'Air b. Isma'il 
al-Fihri. Ibn Bassam used to come to Lisbon from 
Santarem in order to meet prominent men of letters 
visiting the city, such as Ibn Dudin of Valencia, who 
in 477/1084 dictated to the anthologist some of his 
verse and prose ( Dhakhira , iii/2, 703). 

Having removed the Taifa rulers of Granada, 
Almeria and Seville, the incoming Almoravids pro¬ 
ceeded to depose Ibn al-Aftas of Badajoz for collu¬ 
sion with Alfonso VI of Castile and I^eon; he had 
ceded Lisbon, Santarem and Sintra to Alfonso VI in 
486/1093 in return for promising aid should Badajoz 
be attacked. Alfonso VI, however, failed to help and 
Ibn al-Aftas was executed by the Almoravids in 
Muharram 486/February' 1093. A few months later, 
the Almoravids recovered Lisbon after it had been 
under Castilian occupation for nearly one year and 
a half. 

The subsequent rise of the Almohads in Morocco 
and the withdrawal, in consequence, of most of the 
Almoravid garrisons from al-Andalus offered the 


Christian rulers in the peninsula a propitious oppor¬ 
tunity to expand their territories at Muslim expense. 
Two years after assuming the royal title in 533/1139, 
Afonso Henriques, first king of Portugal, who is re¬ 
ferred to in Arabic sources as Ibn al-Rik/al-Rink, i.e. 
the son of Henrique, failed in an attempt to seize 
Lisbon, but his capture of Santarem on 10 Shawwal 
541/15 March 1147, opened the road to Lisbon. A 
few months later, a Crusader fleet, on its way to 
Palestine and comprising 164 vessels and some 13,000 
men from Germany, Flanders and England, arrived 
at Oporto. The bishop of Oporto persuaded the 
Crusaders to aid the king of Portugal in an assault 
on Lisbon, promising them booty and ransom money 
in return. 

A full eyewitness account of the siege of Lisbon by 
an Anglo-Norman priest has survived in a unique ms. 
now preserved at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
From the account, Lisbon would seem to have been 
at that time an autonomous city-state run by a coun¬ 
cil comprising the governor, the kadi , the Mozarabic 
bishop and a number of elders. The English, attack¬ 
ing from the west, gained access to the subterranean 
grainstores. The Germans, attacking from the east, 
blew a breach in the wall, but the defenders vigor¬ 
ously repulsed all attempts to penetrate the city. Even¬ 
tually, an 80-foot mobile tower, constructed by the 
English, won the day. Although a truce arranged with 
Afonso Henriques provided for the peaceful evacua¬ 
tion of the city, it was nonetheless sacked by the 
Crusaders and many of its citizens, including the 
Mozarabic bishop, were slain, after falling on 27 
Djumada I 542/24 October 1147 after a siege of sev¬ 
enteen weeks. 

Surprisingly, surviving Arabic sources have very lit¬ 
tle to add to the Anglo-Norman priest’s account. Ibn 
Ghalib merely says that the Christian attackers num¬ 
bered 13,000 men and that very few of the inhabitants 
of Lisbon survived the assault. Ibn Dihya (d. 633/1235) 
.says that “Confronted by large hosts who arrived by 
land and sea and given the failure of Muslims to 
come to their aid and the casualties they had suf¬ 
fered, the defenders of Ushbuna eventually capitulated” 
(.Mutrib , 24). Lisbon’s great mosque w r as promptly con¬ 
verted into a church (now Lisbon’s cathedral) and an 
English priest, Gilbert of Hastings, was installed by 
Afonso Henriques as first bishop of the new see. 

In the annals of the Reconquista , the conquest of 
Lisbon was as important as that of Toledo (478/1085) 
and Saragossa (512/1118). Like Toledo, it now became 
a strategic Christian frontier stronghold. Its capture, 
perhaps the greatest single achievement of Afonso Hen¬ 
riques, was probably a decisive event in the creation 
of the Kingdom of Portugal. 
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(1953); c Udhri, Tars?, ed. A. Ahwanf, Madrid 1965; 
Humaydi, Qiadhwa , ed. Ibn Tawit, Cairo 1952; Ibn 
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wa TAndalus, Tripoli-Tunis 1984, 219-45; Livermore, 
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Studies, vi, London 1990. (Amin Tibi) 

al- USHI . ‘AlT b. ‘Uthman b. Muhammad b. Sulay- 
man, Siradj al-Dln al-Tayml al-Faraghanl, HanafI 
scholar from Osh in Farghana of the 6th/12th cen¬ 
tury. Nothing is known about his life. The death date 
of 575/1179-80, mentioned in one place by Hadjdji 
Khalifa, may be a mere guess. According to his own 
testimony, he completed his al-Fatawa al-Siradfyya in 
Ush on 2 Muharram 569/13 August 1173. The epi¬ 
thet Imam al-Haramayn given to him suggests that he 
taught for some time in Mecca and Medina. 

Al-Ushl is best known for his lamiyya, theological 
poem of 66 or 68 lines also called Bad 3 al-amalt and 
Kasldat Takulu *l-Abd . It contains a simple creed in 
the HanafT tradition close to Maturidl doctrine and 
seems influenced by the c Aka } id of Abu Hafs al-Nasafi 
[q.v], The Mu c tazila are explicitly condemned, while 
criticism of Ash'arl doctrine is muted. The reality of 
miracles worked by Sufi saints is upheld, but prophets 
are ranked in excellence above saints. Among the 
numerous commentaries written on the poem, that of 
‘All al-Karl al-Haraw! (d. 1014/1605) is particularly 
popular. In his Qhurar al-aifhbar wa-durar al-astfar al- 
Ushl gathered traditions and poetry, mostly of a parae- 
netic character, from rare sources, arranging them in 
chapters according to subject matter. Only an abridged 
version entitled Msab al-akhbar wa-tadhkxral al-akhyar, 
containing 1,000 short traditions in 100 chapters, is 
extant. His al-Fatawa al-Siradfyya , a collection of his 
Hanafl legal opinions, is described by Yusuf b. Abl 
SaTd al-Sidjistanl as dealing with many rare cases 
not found in other books. Al-Sidjistanl relied on it as 
one of his two primary sources in his massive Munyat 
al-mufti completed in Slwas in 639/1240. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abi ’l-Wafa 5 , al-Qfiwahir al- 
mud?a, ed. C A.M. al-Hulw, Cairo 1978-9, ii, 583; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, cols. 1200, 1224, 1349-50, 1887, 
1953; Brockelmann, I 2 , 552-3, S I, 764-5. 

(W. Madelung) 

al- USHMUNAYN, a town of Upper Egypt 
[see al-sa'Id] situated on the west bank of the Nile 
between that river and the Bahr Yusuf, on lat. 27° 
47’ N. 

This town is the ancient Hermopolis Magna, in 
Coptic Shmoun, Egyptian Khmounou. Coptic-Arabic 
legend attributes its foundation to an eponym, Ushmun, 
son of Misr. The dual form of the name, found in 
early Arab times, indicates that there were two settle¬ 
ments, and in the papyri of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A.H. there appear Ushmun al-‘Ulya and U. al-Sufla 
“Upper” and “Lower” Ushmun. 

In Antiquity it was the capital of a district, hence 
in Arab times al-Ushmunayn was the chef-lieu of a 
kura. AJ-KindT noted that there was a wall harb there, 
apparently the same official as the wall al-harb of the 
Sa c Id, who according to Ibn Dukmak resided there. 
After al-Ushmunayn was sacked in 415/1024, there 
was appointed an official with the title of mutawalh 
himayat balad al-Ushmunayn wa-a c mdliha. With the admin¬ 


istrative reorganisation of the Fatimid vizier Badr al- 
Dj amalr [< q.v .] and the division of Egypt into provinces, 
al-Ushmunayn became the chef-lieu of a province 
between those of al-Bahnasa and Manfalut. At the 
time of the land-survey in 713/1313 of al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Kalawun, al-rawk al-nasin [see rawk], 
the town of Taha had risen in importance, since the 
province is named as that of al-Ushmunayn and al- 
Tahawiyya. Over the course of time, al-Ushmunayn 
declined in importance to the profit of Taha in al- 
Bahnasa. In ca. 1132/1720, under the Ottoman gov¬ 
ernor Muhammad NishandjI Pasha, the nearby place 
Mallawl became the administrative centre, thanks to 
its closeness to the Nile. In 1241/1826 the name of 
the province of al-Llshmunayn was changed to the 
ma’muriyya of Asyut, with the latter town as chef-lieu, 
and al-Ushmunayn became a simple village of the 
markaz of Mallawl in that province. 

In mediaeval times, al-Ushmunayn was famed for 
its fertility. From sheep reared by local Arab tribes¬ 
men, the town became an important centre of the 
woollen industry, with red wool carpets on the model 
of the kirmiz ones of Armenia, and the clothing of 
al-Ushmunayn was widely exported. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Buldan, i, 283; Ibn Mam- 
matl, Kawanin al-dawamn, Cairo 1943, 105-7 and 
index at 376; Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umarl, Masalik al- 
absar, ed. A.F. Sayyid, Cairo 1985, 98; Ibn Djl c an, 
al-Tuhfa al-saniyya, ed. Moritz, 173; Ibn Dukmak, 
Intisar, Cairo 1892, v, 15; Makrlzl, Khitat, i, 238; ‘All 
Mubarak, al-Khitat al-tawflkiyya, viii, 74; J. Maspero 
and G. Wiet, Materiaux pour servir a la geographie de 
lEgypte, Cairo 1919, 20-1; Muhammad Ramzf, al- 
Kamus al-dfughrafi li i-bilad al-misriyya, Cairo 1953- 
68, ii/4, 59-60; The Coptic encyclopedia, i, 285-8. 

(Ayman F. Sayyid) 

USHNU (Ushnuh, Ushnuya), a district and 
small town of Adharbaydjan. The modern town, 
known as Ushnuwiyya (Oshnoviyeh), situated in lat. 
37° 03’ N., long. 45° 05' E., is some 56 km/35 miles 
south of Urmiya [q.v], on which it has usually been 
administratively dependent. It is at present the chef- 
lieu of a bakhsh in the shahrastan of Urmiya. The pre¬ 
sent population (1991 census results) is 23,875. 

The district of Ushnu is watered by the upper 
course of the river Gadir (Gader) which, after tra¬ 
versing the district of Sulduz [<?.y.], flows into Lake 
Urmiya on the south-west. To the south of Ushnu is 
the district of Lahidjan which is administered from 
Sawdj-Bulak [q.v]. The town of Ushnu is situated on 
the left bank of the Gadir. 

The population of the district are Kurds. The town 
and its villages are occupied by the Zarza tribe, the 
other twenty-five villages by the tribe of Mamash, 
which also occupies a part of Lahidjan and of Sulduz. 

The town of Ushnu is mentioned in Arabic sources 
from the time of al-Istakhrl (186). This author says 
that Ushnuh al-Adharivya formed part of the lands 
of the Banu Rudaynl, which also included Dakharkan 
and Tabriz (Niriz ?), but Ibn Hawkal, 240, already 
notes that this tribe had disappeared. At 239, he notes 
the richness of Ushnuh in grass and fruits. Its pro¬ 
duce (honey, almonds, nuts and cattle) was exported 
to Mawsil and to al-Djazfra. Its “steppe” ( badiya = 
Lahidjan ?) belonged to the HadhbanI Kurds who 
spent the summer there (yaslfun). The principal fief 
of these Kurds was at Irbil [q.v]. 

We know nothing of the coming of the Zarza Kurds 
to Ushnu (they may perhaps be a branch of the old 
HadhbanI) but the Zarzari are already mentioned in 
the Masalik al-absar of Ibn Fadl Allah al- c Umari, writ- 
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ten in Egypt in 1335 (cf. NE y xiii, Paris 1838, 300- 
29). The author explains its name as walad al-dhi’b, 
which Quatremere emended to walad al-dhahab “chil¬ 
dren of gold” (in Kurdish zdr + zdrU). 

In the Sharaf nama of Sharaf al-Dln BidlTsT, the sec¬ 
tion on the Zarza, mentioned in the preface, is omit¬ 
ted in all the manuscripts. They must have occupied 
a very considerable area. In a mutilated passage, i, 
280, Sharaf al-Dfn seems to say that Lahidjan was 
taken from the Zarza by Pfr Budak, the first chief of 
the Baban tribe (9th/15th century). He also mentions ) 
(i, 278) the defeat inflicted on them by Sulayman Beg 1 
Sohran (in the time of the Ottoman Sultan Murad | 
III, 982-1003/1574-95). 

Ushnu lies on the road between Mawsil and the ! 
valley of Lake Urmiya (Mawsil-Rawanduz-pass of Kela- i 
Shin \ca. 10,000 feet]—Ushnu—Urmiya or Maragha). I 
This road, blocked by snow in winter, is much less 
convenient than the route from Rawanduz via Rayat 
by the pass of Garu-Shinka (south of the Kela-ShTn), 
which does not exceed 7,800 feet. The pass of Kela- 
ShTn (in Kurdish, “green stele”) is celebrated for the j 
stele with a bilingual inscription (Assyrian-Urartian) 
erected in 800 B.C. in the time of the Urartian King 
Ishpuini and his son Menua. The Masalik al-absar (tr. 
Quatremere, 315) has a detailed account of the moun¬ 
tain of Hadjarayn, i.e. “the Two Stones” (i.e. the 
Kela-ShTn and the similar stone of Topuzawa, to the 
south-west of Kela-ShTn). In the legendary account by 
al-Tabarl, i, 440, of the campaigns of the King of j 
Yaman (Ra’ish b. Kays) in the region of Mawsil, \ 
we are told that his general Shawr b. al- c Attaf had j 
his exploits engraved on “the two stones (ha^arayn) ' 
still known in Adharbavdjan”. 

The place-names of the district (in Aramaic Ash- i 
nokh, Ashna, cf. the Asna of Hudud al-‘dlam , tr. Minor- , 
sky, 142) reflect the former presence of a Christian j 
element which has now disappeared (cf. the names ; 
of the villages of Sargis, Dinha and Bemzurta). In j 
958 already, a Christian of Ushnu founded the church ! 
of Sergius and Bacchus near Malatya. In 1271 the I 
Nestorian Catholicos Denha transferred the see of the I 
metropolis of Assyria to Ushnu so that it might be . 
better protected by the Mongol rulers (Assemani, ii, | 
350, 456). An old Christian church may be concealed j 
by the ruins of Dayr-i Shaykh Ibrahim (near Singan), I 
which are venerated by both Muslims and Christians. ; 
Rawlinson (17) saw there the tomb of the bishop of J 
Ushnu, Ibrahim, who in 1281 was present at the con¬ 
secration of the Nestorian Catholicos Yahballaha III. I 
Bibliography : Sir Henry Rawlinson, Notes on a I 
journey from Tabriz , in JRGS, x (1840), 15-24; J.B. 
Fraser, Travels in Koordistan [in 1834], London 1840, 
i, 89-98; M. Bittner, Der Kurdengau Uschnuje, in . 
SBIVA W, Phil.-hist. Cl., cxxxiii (1895); C. Lehmann- j 
Haupt, Armenien , i, 240, 260; J. de Morgan, Mission ! 
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URMIYA. (V. MlNORSKY*) 

‘USHR (a., pis. a‘shdr or ‘ushur ), the tenth or ; 
the tithe in Islamic law. The early fikh works 
define ‘ushr as a tax on the land owned by Muslims, 
or a tax on the commercial goods to be paid by 
Muslim, dhimmi , or harbl merchants from non-Muslim 
countries (dar al-harb). It has been regarded as a kind 
of zakat [q.vf and frequently used also in the sense 
of sadaka [q.v.]. The term < ushr is not found in the 
Kurian, but the phrase “the due portion ( hakk) to be j 
given on the day of its harvesting^ in sura VI, 141, ! 
is consistently taken to refer to the tithe or half-tithe j 


levied on fruit and grain (Abu Yusuf, 56; Yahya b. 
Adam, 121-2). 

In the ancient Near East, the offering or payment 
of a tenth of one’s goods or property to the deity 
and king was widely practised from Mesopotamia, 
Syria-Palestine and Greece to lands as far west as 
Carthage. In Judaism, the tithe also helped the com¬ 
munity to meet the needs of Levites, resident aliens, 
orphans and widows. However, in the early Christian 
era, although it became a means of livelihood for 
church leaders, the tithe was regarded as a practice 
not necessarily in harmony with the new Christian 
movement {The Encyclopedia of Religion , s.v. Tithe). As 
to the custom in ancient South Arabia, Pliny in the 
1st century recorded that a tithe of frankincense was 
taken by the priests for the god they called Sabis 
{Natural history , xii, 32/63). The inscriptions found also 
in South Arabia show that ‘shr and * shwrt (pi.) were 
tithes levied on land as offerings to the temples dur¬ 
ing several centuries after the Christian era. It has 
been repeatedly argued that the temple tithe was a 
hidden form of state taxation in the Southern Arabian 
kingdoms. However, all the evidence indicates that 
the tithe at that time was really not a state tax but 
a voluntary oblation to the deity (A.V. Korotayev, 
Pre-Islamic Yemen , Wiesbaden 1996, 60-84). During the 
Djahiliyya period, the Arabs in and around Mecca 
and Medina were accustomed to offering a part of 
their crops and cattle to both Allah and “pagan” gods 
(Kurian, VI, 136). 

Based on existing customs prevalent among these 
Arabs, Muhammad probably laid down the ‘ushr as 
a kind of tax for his newly-established community. 
According to Tradition, Muhammad said, “On what 
is irrigated by rain and perennial streams lies ‘ushr, 
and on what is irrigated artificially [lies] half the ‘ushr” 
(al-Bukhari, Sahlh, zakdt, 55); “Take from a Muslim 
‘ushr, and from a polytheist kharadj ” (Ibn Madja, Sunan, 
zakdt , 22); “If you have palm-trees, pay ‘ushur ” (Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 236); and “‘ushur are levied on Jews 
and Christians, not on Muslims” (Abu Dawud, Sunan , 
imara , 33/55). However, since the term was not yet 
strictly defined, it is also said that the Prophet indi¬ 
cated kharadj not ‘ushur in the last-mentioned tradi¬ 
tion {ibid.). Furthermore, Ibn Sa c d recorded a different 
tradition in which the Prophet implied djizya by the 
term ‘ushur (vi, 59). 

Based on the brief accounts of the Kur’an and 
these traditions, Muslim scholars during the ensuing 
centuries tried to develop the law on ‘ushr for the 
benefit of their community. Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798), 
a follower of Abu HanTfa, formed his tax theory' on 
the principle that any land whose owner, Arab or 
non-Arab, became a Muslim should be considered 
‘ushr land, while lands taken over from non-Arabs and 
left in their possession should be categorised as kharadj 
land (69; Taxation in Islam , iii, 82). Moreover, no-one 
should have the right to convert kharadj land into 
‘ushr land or vice-versa (Abu Yusuf, 86; Taxation in Islam , 
iii, 83). Therefore, no changes could be introduced 
concerning the lands of al-Hidjaz, Mecca, Medina, 
Yemen and the lands of the Arabs conquered bv the 
Prophet, which were ‘ushr land (Abu Yusuf, 58; Taxa¬ 
tion in Islam , iii, 73). Yahya b. Adam (d. 203/818), 
who emphasised tradition, thought that ‘ ushr was sadaka , 
which was the zakdt [q.vj levied on the crops and 
fruits of Muslims (no. 356; Taxation in Islam , i, 77). 
However, he w'as of the opinion that when a man 
embraced Islam on the condition that he continue to 
pay kharadj , the tax would be due on his land with¬ 
out change (Yahya b. Adam, no. 22; Taxation in Islam , 
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i, 26). Abu ‘Ubayd Ibn Sallam (d. 224/838), who was 
independent of any school of law, argued that no tax 
should be levied on honey from kharaaIj land because 
neither ‘ushr nor kharaaij is doubly levied on the same 
land (K. al-Amwal, no. 1499). According to this view, 
the tradition that “‘ushur is not levied on Muslims” 
indicates that ‘ushr is not levied on Muslims without 
just basis. He who collects ‘ushur without just basis in 
the name of sadaka is a maks [< q.v] collector to be 
burned in hell (K. al-Amwal, nos. 1639-41, 1625). Al- 
MawardF (d. 450/1058), a later ShafiT scholar, pre¬ 
scribes more precisely that the rate of zakdt is the 
‘ushr levied on dates, grapes, and ten kinds of crops, 
like wheat, barley, rice, sorghum and chick peas. He 
introduces also two different views concerning the 
cultivation of kharaaij land by a Muslim: according to 
al-Shafi‘L ‘ushr is levied in addition to kharadj\, but 
according to Abu Hanlfa, ‘ushr is not to be levied 
( al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya , 118-19). 

These legal discussions were based on the assump¬ 
tion that the lands conquered by the Arabs had been 
classified into kharadj and ‘ushr lands according to the 
method of conquest, by force or by treaty. However, 
‘Umar II in reality still held the principle that ‘ushr 
was levied on land owned by Muslims, and kharaaj 
(djizya in the Umayyad fiscal administration) on land 
owned by dhimmls. The view that kharadj and ‘ushr I 
lands existed from the beginning was newly invented 
after the reign of ‘Umar II (Shimada, Shoki isuramu 
kokka , 174, 192). As stated above, al-Shafi‘1 recognised 
that both kharadj. and ‘ushr were levied on any Muslim 
who cultivated kharadj land, while Ibn Sallam and 
Abu Hanlfa rejected the levying of both taxes on the 
same land. The new, latter principle came to be com¬ 
monly adopted in later Islamic taxation law (Shimada, 
op. cit 175). This indicates that an additional tax of 
‘ushr was in principle not imposed on newly-converted 
Muslims in place of poll-tax exemption. Soon after 
his accession to the throne, ‘Umar II sent an order 
to provincial governors stating, “As for ‘ushur, we con¬ 
sider that they should be abolished except from the 
owners of ploughland” (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Shat 
‘Umar, 82; Gibb, Fiscal resnipt , 6). According to Gibb, 
“In this document Umar II accepted the practice 
existing in his time whereby certain lands were assessed 
for ‘ushr (op. cit., 12). Forand mistakenly explains that 
the abusive ‘ ushur in this case were illegal imposts 
(Notes on ‘Usr , 140). Shimada regards ‘ ushur themselves 
as not abusive (al-Baladhurl, Futuh, 77), and presents 
the view that, in his document, ‘Umar II ordered the 
abolition of ‘ushur, that is, a 10% tax on dhimmi mer¬ 
chants, intending to treat Arab Muslims and dhimmi 
converts as equals (Shimada, 196). 

During the early Islamic period, ‘ ushr was to be 
levied on the following persons: (1) Muslim cultiva¬ 
tors who owned ‘ushr land. If the land was irrigated 
by running water or by rain, they paid 10% of their 
produce in kind; but if the land was irrigated artifi¬ 
cially, half of that rate was required. (2) Muslim mer¬ 
chants and artisans, who paid 2%% of their annual 
earnings. (3) Dhimmi merchants and artisans, who paid 
5% of their annual earnings. (4) Harbl merchants from 
non-Muslim countries, who paid 10% of the value of 
their merchandise (Forand, op. cit., 137). However, 
dhimmi merchants actually paid 10% of their annual 
earnings until the time when ‘Umar II ordered ‘ushur 
abolished, with the exception of the owners of plough¬ 
land. In 7th century ‘Irak, the actual tax rate was 
proportional to the yield: in the Sawad of Kufa, native 
converts or Muslims who acquired land from native 
landlords continued to pay kharadj, whilst in the Sawad 


of Basra, Muslims who acquired land by gift or sale, 
or reclaimed land privately, paid ‘ushr until the time 
of al-Hadjdjadj, who ordered such land owners to 
pay kharadj (Morony, Iraq, 106). In the thughur [q.v .] 
lands bordering the Byzantine empire, all tax exemp¬ 
tions from ‘ushr were abolished during the reign of 
al-Mutawakkil; and for Muslim proprietors, the ‘ushr 
assessment meant their elimination from the ruling 
class (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 171; von Sivers, Tax and 
trade in the ‘Abbasid Thughur, in JESHO, xxv [1982], 
83-4). The Arab Muslims who had emigrated to Egypt 
stopped paying ‘ushr and started paying kharadj dur¬ 
ing the reign of al-Mahdi (Morimoto, The fiscal admin¬ 
istration, 184). During the early 'Abbasid period, the 
owners of katfa and day‘a [q.vv] lands still retained 
the right to pay only ‘ushr on their private property 
(milk), but there was a tendency to deprive them of 
this privilege (Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation, 91; al-Duri, 
Tarikh al-‘Irak, 186). 

When the Buyid amir Mu‘izz al-Dawla implemented 
the ikta‘ [q.v] system in the Sawad in 334/946, he 
granted to his followers confiscated property (day‘a) 
and revenue in the state treasury (hakk bayt al-mal) 
from levies on the private estates of influential farm¬ 
ers (Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-umam, ii, 96; Sato, State 
and rural society , 21). These levies were also called hakk 
al-a‘shar (Hilal al-Sabi\ Tuhfat aUumarcF fi ta’rikh al- 
wuzara\ 363), which demonstrates the existence of a 
common view that ‘ushr rather than kharadj was still 
to be levied on the private estates of farmers during 
that period. However, under the ikla‘ system, influ¬ 
ential village proprietors (tanl) who owned small plots 
of land (day‘a) in the Sawad surrendered their estates 
to ikta‘ holders in order to survive under their pro¬ 
tection (Sato, op. cit., 33-7). Generally speaking, Arabic 
and Persian society under the new regime experienced 
almost the same change in their taxation systems, as 
the distinction between kharadj and ‘ushr lands grad¬ 
ually disappeared (Johansen, The Islamic law, 80-1) [see 
also kharadj]. and peasants began paying kharadj as 
well as miscellaneous taxes (mukus [see maks]) to their 
ikta‘ holders, except for the poll tax which was paid 
to the state treasury (Sato, 148-50). However, during 
the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods ‘ushr as zakdt in 
addition to kharadj was levied on Egyptian and Syrian 
peasants contrary to Islamic law (Ibn Mammati, 
Kawanln at-dawawln, 313; al-Kalkashandl, Subh al-a‘shd, 
xiii, 117; al-Nuwayri, Mhayat al-arab, viii, 252, 259; 
Cahen, Makhzumiyyat, 34, 44). Regarding taxation on 
commercial goods, Muslim merchants under the ikta‘ 
system paid about 2 '/ 2 % of the value of their mer¬ 
chandise (Subh al-a‘sha, iii, 457; S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967, 
270-1), while harbl merchants who came to Alexandria, 
Damietta, Tinnfs or ‘Avdhab paid khums [q.v. in Suppl.] 
(a fifth), which actually ranged from 20 to 35% of 
the value of what they were carrying (Ibn Mammati, 
325-7; S. Labib, Handelsgeschichle Agyptens im Spatmittelalter, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 199-200). According to Ibn Djubavr 
(d. 614/1217), all the goods belonging to Muslims 
arriving in Alexandria were brought into the govern¬ 
ment office, subjected to severe investigation, and then 
zakat (probably a half or fourth of ‘ushr) was levied on 
them ( Rihla , 13-14). 

In Anatolia and the Balkans under Ottoman rule, 
cavalrymen (sipahl) resided in villages that were their 
timar [q.v] and were able to collect * o'shur (actually '/a 
to '/s of the peasant harvest) levied on crops and paid 
in kind (H. Inalcik, The Ottoman empire , London 1973, 
107; idem and D. Quataert, An economic and social his¬ 
tory of the Ottoman empire, Cambridge 1994, 113, 531). 
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In Persia under the Il-Khans and the Safawids, pri¬ 
vately-owned land (milk), although small in scale, still 
remained, and ‘ushr was levied on its owners ( Camb . 
hist. Iran , v, 517-8, vi, 517). In Ottoman Syria also, 
‘ushr was levied on orchards, vegetable gardens, and all 
wakf land except in sacred cities like Mecca, Medina 
and Jerusalem (A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and 
revenue in the towns of Palestine, Princeton 1978, 65, 131, 
142, 151; M.A. Bakhit, The Ottoman province of Damascus, 
Beirut 1982, 147-8). This custom, in the course of 
time, gave privileged Circassians and local notables in 
Egypt the opportunity to achieve large-scale landowner- 
ship through the accumulation of ‘u$huriyya land granted 
by Muhammad ‘All (K.M. Cuno, The Pasha's peasants, 
Cambridge 1992, 180). 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. Legal descriptions of 
‘ushr and kharadj. in the early Islamic period may 
be found in the following: Abu Yusuf, K. al-Kharadj. 
Cairo 1962; Yahya b. Adam, K al-Kharadj . Cairo 
1964; Abu ‘Ubayd, A. al-Amwal, ed. Muhammad 
Kh. Harras, Cairo 1968; Maward!, al-Ahkam al- 
sultaniyya, Cairo 1966. The first tw'o important works 
have been translated by A. Ben Shemesh as Taxation 
in Islam, i, Leiden 1958; ii, 1969 with free arrange¬ 
ment of the text. Al-Mawardl’s al-Ahkam was recently 
translated into English by Wafaa H. Wahba as The 
ordinances of government, Reading 1996, following the 
French tr. by Fagnan, Trade des statuts gouvememen- 
taux, Algiers 1915. For further study of ‘ushr in his¬ 
tory', see the historical works of Baladhurl, Futuh 
al-bulddn\ al-Tabari, Ta’rikh; Miskawayh, Tadjarib ; 
Ibn Mammatl, Kawdnln al-dawawln; and Nuwayrf, 
Mhdyat al-arab. 

2. Studies. C.H. Becker, Die Entstehung von ‘Usr- 
und Harag-Ijmd in Ag)>pten, in JA (1904), 301-19, also 
in Islamstudien, i, 218-33; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic tax¬ 
ation in the classic period, Copenhagen 1950 (impor¬ 
tant for his careful treatment of legal sources). 
Concerning the fiscal rescript of ‘Umar II, one pio¬ 
neering and two critical studies have appeared: 

H. A.R. Gibb, The fiscal rescript of‘Umar II, in Arabic a, j 
ii (1955), 1-16; P.G. Forand, Notes on ‘Usr and Maks, ■ 
in Arabica, xiii (1966), 137-41; and J. Shimada, Shoki j 
isuramu kokka no kenkyu, Tokyo 1996 (a very com- j 
prehensive work differentiating historical fact from 
legal opinion). Kharadj. and ‘ushr in early fiscal admin- j 
istration have been studied by D.C. Dennett, . 
Conversion and poll tax in early Islam, Cambridge, Mass, i 
1950; K. Morimoto, The fscal administration of Egypt 
in the early Islamic period , Kyoto 1975; M.G. Morony, i 
Iraq after the Aluslim conquest Princeton 1984; and j 
J.B. Simonsen, Studies in the genesis and early develop- 1 
merit of the caliphal taxation system , Copenhagen 1988. j 
Concerning ‘ushr under the ikta‘ system, see the fol¬ 
lowing: ‘A.‘A. al-Duri, Ta'nkh al-‘Irak al-iktisadl fi \ 
Tkarn al-rdbi‘ al-hidj.ri, Beirut 1974; Cl. Cahen, 
Makhzumiyyat, Leiden 1977; B. Johansen, The Islamic 
law on land tax and rent , London 1988; T. Sato, The \ 
state and rural society in medieval Islam , Leiden 1997. 

(T. Sato) 

USHSHAKI-ZADE, a Turkish patronymic 
whose first element is formed from a learned Arab- i 
isation of the nisba UshakI “pertaining to [the town 
in western Anatolia of] Ushak”. It was the name j 
of two families of Ottoman Turkey. 

I. The first is the family of leading ‘ulamd', descend- I 
ants of Hasan Husam al-Dln ‘UshshakI (d. 1001/ 
1592-3), founder of the ‘Ushshakiyya branch of the ! 
Khalwatiyya [< q.vv .] SufT order. Hasan had three sons: , 
Mustafa (d. ca. 1037/1628), who succeeded his father ! 
as head of the order’s tekke in the Kasimpasha quar- 1 


ter of Istanbul, whilst serving as kadi of the capital 
and kadi ‘asker of Anatolia; c Abd al-‘Az!z (d. 1045/ 
1635), kadi of Aleppo; and c Abd al-Rahlm (d. 1087/ 
1676-7), kadi of Uskiidar. In the next generation, the 
tekke passed into the hands of another branch of the 
family, Mustafa having no male descendants, but two 
‘Ushshakl-zades were still ‘ulamd' of high rank: Faslhi 
Mehmed (d. 1065/1654), kadi of Jerusalem, and c Abd 
al-Baki (d. 1090/1679), kadi of Mecca. This last mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a nakib al-ashraf hence his prog¬ 
eny acquired the additional dignity of sayyid status. It 
w'as from this branch that there issued the most dis¬ 
tinguished members of the family in the next gener¬ 
ation: Sayyid c Abd Allah Naslb (d. 1139/1726), kadi 
‘asker of Rumelia, and Sayyid Ibrahim Hasib (d. 1136/ 
1724), kadi of Izmir. The latter is especially knowm 
for his writings, notably his Dhayl-i Shaka'ik (or Dhayl-i 
‘Ata'i), a continuation of ‘Ata’I’s biographical work 
(. Hada'ik al-haka'ik f takmilat al-Shaka'ik), itself a contin- 
| uation of Tashkopruzade’s al-Shaka'ik al-Nu‘maniyya (in 
j it he completed the tabaka of the ‘ulamd' and shaykhs 
of Murad IV’s time and added four other tabakat cov- 
1 ering persons up to the reign of Ahmed II). He also 
i wrote a history, the Tarlkh-i ‘Ushshakl-zdde. 
j 2. The second is that of merchants and notables 
1 who settled in Izmir at the end of the 19th century', 

: and from whom there arose the novelist Khalid Diya > 
(Halit Ziya) [q.v.] and also Latlfe Khanim, for a time 
w'ife of Kemal Atatiirk. 

Bibliography 4 . H.J. Kissling (ed.), ‘Usdqizd.de's 
Lebensbeschreibungen beriihmter Gelehrter und Gottesmanner 
des Osmanischen Reiches ini 17. Jahrhundert (feyl-i 
Saqa'iq), Wiesbaden 1965; H.G. Majer, Vorstudien 
Zur Geschichte der Ilmiye im Osmanischen Reich. /. fu 
Ljakizade, seiner Familie und seinem feyl-i §akayik , 
Munich 1978; idem, art. U§§akizade, in I A, of which 
the present article is a resume. 

(NiTH4l IP Cl AVFUl 

‘USHSHAKl-ZADE, Ibrahim b. al-Seyyid £ Abd ul- 
Bakl (1075-1136/1664-1724), Ottoman scholar and 
biographer. 

He stemmed from a prominent family of ‘ulema': 
his father w r as kadi of Mecca, his maternal grand¬ 
father was nakib iil-eshrdf and his younger brother 
‘Abdullah (d. 1139/1726-7 became kadl-‘asker of 
Rumeli. Ibrahim followed a middle-ranking career as 
a miiderris, later rising to the posts of kadi of Medina 
(1119/1707) and of Izmir (1125-6/1713-14). He died 
in Istanbul and was buried at the Keskin Dede ceme¬ 
tery near the Mosque of Nishandji Pasha (Salim, 
Tedhkere, Istanbul 1315/1897, 218-20; cf. Ali Ugur, 
The Ottoman e ulema in the mid-17th century. An analysis of 
the Vaka'i‘ ul fuzula of Mehmed jeyhl Efendi, Berlin 1986, 
pp. xiii-xxi). 

‘Ushshaki-zade’s Dheyl-i Shekd'ik-i nu‘maniyye is a bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of 11th/17th-century Ottoman 
‘ulema' compiled at the request of the Shevkh iil-Islam 
Feydullah (d. 1 115/1703) as a continuation of the 
work of ‘Ata 5 ! [</.y.]. Arranged in five tabakat, it cov¬ 
ers the period from 1043/1633 in the reign of Murad 
IV (where ‘Ata 3 I finishes) through the reigns of Ibrahim, 
Mehemmed IV, Suleyman II and Ahmed II to 
1106/1694-5 (entries listed in A.S. Levend, Turk ede- 
biyati tarihi, Ankara 1973, 358-60). A facsimile ed. was 
published by H.J. Kissling as ‘Usaqlzdde's Lebensbe¬ 
schreibungen beriihmter Gelehrter und Gottesmanner des osman¬ 
ischen Reiches im 17. Jahrhundert eyl-i saqa'iq), Wiesbaden 
1965. The work was completed in 1114/1702 but 
only formally presented later to Gorlu ‘All Pasha [ft’.], 
Grand Vizier 1118-22/1706-10. It w'as used as a 
source by the author’s contemporary Mehmed SheykhI 
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(1078-1144/1667-1732), whose Weka V iil-fudala 3 was 
also compiled as a dheyl to ‘Ata/f. Although Shevkhr 
criticised ‘Ushshakf-zade’s work as inadequate, with 
entries neither as systematic nor as numerous as his 
ow r n, it was nevertheless a valuable source for his 
work (cf. Ugur, op. cit., pp. xx-xxi) and remains a stand¬ 
ard biographical reference work. 

‘Ushshakf-zade also wrote verse, using the makhlas 
of Hasfb. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(Christine Woodhead) 

TJ SHSH AKIYYA, a Suft order of the Otto¬ 
man empire arising out of the Khalwatiyya [<?.y.] and 
developing within the empire from the last quarter of 
the 10th/16th century. 

Its founder, Hasan Husam al-Dfn ‘Ushshakf, son 
of a merchant from Bukhara, came to Anatolia as 
the result of a dream. At Erzinjjan [q.v.], in eastern 
Anatolia, he received the idjdzji of the Khalwatf shaykh 
Ahmad Samarkand! before he settled at Ushak in 
western Anatolia. There he began to direct his devo¬ 
tees in his own Sufi path, which apparently combined 
elements of the three turuk to which he himself was 
affiliated, sc. the Khalwatiyya. Kubrawiyya and Nur- 
bakhshiyya (according to certain sources, he is reported 
also to have received an idjaza from Ornmf Sinan, 
pir of the Sinaniyya, another branch of the Khalwa¬ 
tiyya). Legend holds that he announced to the future 
Murad III (then residing at Manisa) his future great¬ 
ness, so that the latter invited the shaykh to Istanbul 
after his accession in 982/1574. Certainly, after a 
certain lapse of time, Husam al-Dfn settled in the 
Kasimpasha quarter, where a tekke was built, until the 
mid-18th century the only ‘Ushshakf one in the cap¬ 
ital. He was buried there, having died at Konya in 
1001/1592-3 on his return from the Pilgrimage. Con¬ 
cerning his order’s diffusion at this time, we know 
that it spread into Rumelia (in particular, to Edirne, 
Keshan, Gumul^ine/Komotini, Gelibolu, Filibe/Plov¬ 
div, Belgrade, Buda, Pecuy/Pec, Temeshvar and Kan- 
diye/Candia in Crete). We do not yet know about 
its spread within Anatolia. As for the Arab provinces, 
the sole reference is Ewliya Celebi’s mentioning its 
existence in Cairo during the second half of the 17th 
century. 

The ‘Ushshakiyya enjoyed a renaissance in the 
12th/18th century, when several new branches evolved. 
The most important one, the Djamaliyya, was founded 
at Istanbul by Mehmed Djamal al-Dfn ‘Ushshakf (d. 
1164/1751), considered as the plr-i tharii or second 
master of the order. Originally from Edirne, he was 
an affiliate of the Giilshaniyya-Seza’iyya (which influ¬ 
enced him strongly), the Sunbuliyya, the Sha'baniyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya before creating his own order 
and settling in the Ottoman capital from 1155/1742 
onwards, where he then headed a tekke outside the 
Egrikapi Gate. Another branch, the Salahiyya, was 
created by c Abd Allah Salah al-Dfn ‘Ushshak! (d. at 
Istanbul between 1196/1782 and 1198/1784), son-in- 
law and disciple of the previous shaykh , and called 
pir-i thalith or third master of the order. He is above 
all known for having made the teachings of Ibn al- 
c Arabf his own (he is said to have been called the 
MuhyT al-Dfn of the Turks) and for having left be¬ 
hind numerous works. A further branch of the order 
was founded in western Anatolia, in the region of 
Canakkale, by Ahmad Djahidf ‘Ushshakf, another 
khalifa of Mehmed Djamal al-Dfn (d. 1170/1756-7, 
not 1070/1659-60, as is sometimes found in the lit¬ 
erature). In the 19th century, several ‘Ushshakf groups 
are said to have grown close to the Bektashiyya, espe- 
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daily the Djahidiyya (which is said, however, subse¬ 
quently to have declined). Also, the shaykh Emin 
TewfTk, settled in Istanbul since 1285/1868-9, is said 
to have attracted numerous Bektashfs to his side. 
During this second period of the order’s history (mid- 
18th century to 1925), the ‘Ushshakiyya seem to have 
been especially strong in Edirne and the region around 
it (notable at Dimetoka, Filibe and Aydos), in Istanbul 
(with five centres there) and in western Anatolia 
(Canakkale, Balikesir, Bursa, Izmir, Kula, Nazilli, etc.). 

Since the 1970s, the order, which has disappeared 
elsewhere, has re-emerged in Turkey, especially in the 
region of Balikesir (where resides its present spiritual 
head, Siddik Naci Eren, author of numerous works 
recently published) and at Istanbul, where the tekke at 
Kasimpa§a has been completely renovated since 1982. 
Dhikr is performed there twice a week, on Thursdays 
and Sundays (the dervishes first perform this sitting, 
then standing upright, and make the dewran by means 
of leaps). 

Bibliography : Harfrf-zade Kemal al-Dfn, Tibyan 
wasa } il al-haka'ik , ms. Suleymaniye, Fatih 430-2; 
Hiiseyin Wassaf, Sefinet ul-ewliyd , iv, ms. Suleymaniye, 
Yazma bagi§lar 2308; Hiiseyin Aywansarayf, Hadlkat 
iil-djewamf, i, 141, 233-6, ii, 23-5; Bandirmali-zade 
Ahmed Miinfb, Medjmu'ayi tekaya , Istanbul 1307/ 
1889-90; Bursal! Mehmed Tahir, c OM, i, 53-5, 104- 
7; Sadik Widjdanf, Tumar-i turuk~i e aliyyeden &\alwe- 
tiyye silsile-namesi, Istanbul 1338-41/1919-23, 103 ff.; 
Dhakir Shukrf Efendi, ed. M.S. Tay§i and K. Kreiser, 
Die Istanbuler Derwisch-Konvente und ihre Scheiche 
( Mecmu c a-i tekaya ), Freiburg 1980, 11-12, 42-4, 52; 
Rahmi Serin, Halvetilik ve Halvetiler , Istanbul 1984, 
131-5, 141-2, 159-60; F. Onat, Pir Hasan Hiisameddin 
Uffaki, Istanbul 1990; B. Tanman, art. Uffakilik, in 
Diinden bugiine Istanbul ansiklopedisp Nihat Azamat, art. 
Cahidi Ahmed Ef, in Turkiye diyanet vakfi Islam ansik- 
lopedisp N. Clayer, Mystiques, etat et societe. Les Halvetis 
dans I’aire balkanique de la fin du XV e siecle a nos jours , 
Leiden 1994, index. (Nathalie Clayer) 

USHURMA, MANSUR, the first imam of the 
North Caucasus, who led the local Muslim resist¬ 
ance to the Russian conquest in 1199-1206/1785-91. 
1. H is career 

Born in Aldf (Aldy), a village south-west of Grozny, 
of the family of a poor Cecen farmer, Ushurma spent 
his early years looking after his neighbours’ flocks. 
He may have received some rudimentary Islamic edu¬ 
cation under a local mulla or scholars in nearby 
Daghistan, although contemporary Russian and 
Ottoman sources consider him to be illiterate. At the 
age of 26 or later, he renounced the world, divorced 
his wife and went into retreat, in which he experi¬ 
enced a vision of two mounted messengers from the 
Prophet who entrusted him with the mission to spread 
and enforce Islam among the Cecens and their neigh¬ 
bours. Soon afterwards, in 1198/1784, he took the 
name “Mansur”, proclaimed himself shaykh and imam 
of the mountain peoples and invited them to aban¬ 
don their non-Islamic ways (i.e. tribal customs ( { adat), 
wine-drinking, and the smoking of tobacco), and to 
observe strictly the Sharfa. His preaching had egali¬ 
tarian overtones, which made it popular with the 
impoverished peasants and marginalised elements of 
the Cecen, Kabard, Kumuk and No gh av Tatar \q.wl\ 
tribes, whose traditional life-style was disrupted by the 
Russian colonial encroachment and the growing eco¬ 
nomic inequity between them and their nobility, mem¬ 
bers of which tended to co-operate with the Russians. 

In Djumada I 1199/March 1785, following two 
powerful earthquakes which may have been inter- 
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preted by the mountain peoples as an eschatological 
sign, Mansur called upon his fellow Cecens to attack 
Kabarda in order to bring its tribes in line with the 
Sharfa. Whether at that point his preaching included 
a call to holy war against the infidel Russians is not 
clear. Nevertheless, the Russian military administra¬ 
tion of the Caucasus reacted strongly by sending Col. 
Pieri with a considerable force to take him prisoner. 
The Russian contingent reached Aldy, stormed and 
burned it, chasing its inhabitants into the mountains. 
However, Mansur and his followers escaped and, on 
the- return march, ambushed the Russians in a thick 
forest, killing some 600 soldiers and officers, including 
the commander. Heartened by their victory, Mansur’s I 
disciples declared it to be evidence of the divine sup- | 
port enjoyed by their leader. His ranks swelled as he i 
was joined by the previously reluctant nobles from j 
Kabarda and Daghistan, who brought with them their | 
disciplined and well-armed retainers. In the summer j 
of 1199/1785, Mansur marched on the Russian for- | 
tified town of Kizlyar, on the Terek, invested it and i 
burned one of the outlying forts. However, his troops j 
had to withdraw after their attack was repulsed by \ 
the Russian artillery. The subsequent siege of a smaller j 
Russian fortress, Grigoriopolis, also ended in failure. I 
These reversals did not discourage the imam. In August • 
1785, he launched a second attack on Kizlyar, which 
resulted in heavy casualties and desertions among his j 
levies. Yet Mansur continued to enjoy the support of | 
some powerful Kabard princes as well as many Cecens, I 
Kumuks and Daghistanis. However, in November j 
1785, his motley army was routed by a Russian force j 
led by Col. Nagel, This defeat caused the Kabard and \ 
Kumuk princes and nobles to desert Mansur and to | 
throw themselves on the Russians’ mercy. 

Mansur took refuge in the mountains of Cecnya, i 
from where he continued to harass Russian fortresses | 
along the Caucasian Line. However, with his repu- ; 
tation on the decline and his levies rapidly dwindling i 
due to want of success, he was reduced to seeking a ! 
truce with his Russian foes, but these last were not j 
ready to accept anything short of complete surren- j 
der. Hence Mansur continued to raid Russian fortresses i 
and villages from his mountain strongholds. Gradually, j 
he shifted the focus of his propaganda from Kabarda 
to the Western Caucasus, which was home to the war- ; 
like mountain tribes, known collectively as the Adighes i 
(Cerkes [ q.v.\). This shift may have been occasioned | 
in part by the growing interest in his activities of the : 
Ottomans, who had previously denied him their sup- j 
port, viewing him as a rabble-rouser. However, when 
a new Russo-Turkish war became inevitable, the | 
Turkish military command in the fortified Black Sea j 
ports of Anapa [< q.v .] and Sogudjuk (Sudzuk) decided to j 
use the imam's religious prestige in order to unify the | 
fiercely independent Circassian tribes and to bring them ' 
under Ottoman command. They aimed at making him j 
a conduit of Ottoman influence on the anarchic Cerkes j 
and Noghays, who were almost as suspicious of the j 
Ottomans’ designs on their lands as they were of Rus¬ 
sians. Shortly before the war, Mansur made a num¬ 
ber of successful raids across the Kuban river and | 
ravaged the territories under Russian control, carrying 
off hundreds of prisoners and thousands of cattle and 
sheep. When the war broke out in August 1787, the j 
Russians decided to put an end to this guerilla war- j 
fare. An expedition sent against Mansur by the viceroy : 
of the Caucasus, Count Potemkin, soundly defeated ! 
his levies in several bloody engagements. Mansur j 
made his last stand on the Urup river, where, on 20 j 
September 1787, his force was demolished by General 


Tekelli, causing the imam to seek refuge in Anapa. 
From that moment onwards, Mansur played prac¬ 
tically no role in the Russo-Turkish hostilities that 
ensued. With the war going badly for the Ottomans, 
Mansur found himself trapped in Anapa, which was 
soon besieged by the Russians. After the fall of this 
Ottoman fortress, he was taken prisoner and sent to 
St. Petersburg for the Empress’s inspection, who viewed 
him as a dangerous rebel ( buntovsik :). During an inter¬ 
rogation at the Peter-and-Paul Fortress, Mansur 
attacked his guard and stabbed him to death. In con¬ 
sequence of this episode he was shackled with chains 
and sent to the Schliesselburg Fortress, where he died 
on 13 April 1794. 

2. Mansur’s ghazawat 

Mansur was the first North Caucasus leader who 
consistently used Islam to unite the fiercely indepen¬ 
dent and mutually hostile tribal societies in the face 
of Russian colonial expansion. He may, therefore, be 
rightly regarded as the precursor of the three imams 
of Daghistan who waged a holy war against the 
Russians in 1829-59 [see shamil]. However, unlike 
the Da gh istan! imams who had strong Sufi creden¬ 
tials, there is no hard evidence so far to link Mansur 
to either the Nakshbandiyya [y.z/.] or any other Sufi 
order. Furthermore, he does not seem to have received 
any formal religious education, which w r as to be so 
important for Shamil’s image among his followers. A 
Turkish student of theology [softa or sokfata), who was 
sent by the Ottomans from Istanbul to examine Man¬ 
sur’s religious qualifications, reported that he was an 
illiterate shepherd who was ignorant even of Islam’s 
fundamentals, not to mention sophisticated theological 
speculation. His humble background as w'ell as the 
low social status of his following help to explain why 
the Ottomans, ever suspicious of popular religious 
leaders, neither supported his movement nor took 
advantage of his capabilities, especially at the early 
stages of his rebellion. The same is true of the Kabard, 
Cerkes and Noghay nobles, who, w'ith a few excep¬ 
tions, either refused to join him or deserted after the 
first reversals. Given these formidable odds, Mansur’s 
long resistance to the Russian advance is all the more 
impressive and shows him to have been “a born leader 
of men, endowed with some high qualities to a very 
remarkable degree” (Baddeley, 51). 

The rare accounts of the imam’s religious calling in 
Russian and Ottoman archives evince a familiar pat¬ 
tern which he shares with many contemporary Muslim 
reformers, such as Ahmad b. Idris, al-Tidjam, Mustafa 
al-Bakn and Shah Wall Allah [q. w.]. Yet in contrast 
to these highly versatile and prolific scholars, Mansur 
left no written legacy, except for a few brief letters 
to his followers and the Ottomans, which he proba¬ 
bly dictated to his cultured secretaries. Mansur claimed 
to be in direct contact with the Prophet and thus 
able to foresee the future and protect his followers 
from enemy fire. He often appeared to his followers 
with his face covered by a shawl, a practice reminiscent 
of earlier claimants to special powers (cf. al-Mukanna £ 
[^. 0 .]). Far from claiming prophethood, as Russian 
sources try to have us believe, Mansur seems to have 
presented himself as a divinely-inspired “renewer” 
(;mudgaddid [<?.t/.]), the person who appears at the turn 
of each Islamic century to restore Islam to its origi¬ 
nal purity. It is not fortuitous, therefore, that the pub¬ 
lic announcement of his ghazawat , preceded by several 
years of intense meditation, was made in A.H. 1199. 

The long-standing confusion in academic and pop¬ 
ular accounts of the Caucasian Wars over Mansur 
Ushurma’s religious claims (he was routinely described 
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as a “false prophet”, “charlatan” or “impostor”) springs, 
in large part, from the ignorance of Islamic doctrines 
on the part of the Russian colonial administrators 
who witnessed the rise and fall of his movement. The 
almost total illiteracy of his rank-and-file supporters, 
who were prone to misinterpret or exaggerate his 
claims, did little to dispel the Russians’ misconcep¬ 
tions. The perplexity over Mansur’s real goals and 
identity took a curious twist when an 18th-century 
Florentine periodical identified Mansur as the rene¬ 
gade Dominican monk and adventurer Giovanni 
Battista Boetti, in an elaborate literary hoax that was 
taken at face-value by some 19th-century Western and 
Russian scholars. More recently, a re-imagined and 
idealised figure of Shaykh Mansur has become an 
important nationalist symbol of Cecnya’s struggle for 
independence from Russia (1994-6). 

Bibliography: For a standard Russian view of 
Mansur, see V.A. Potto, Kavkazskaya voyna , Stavro¬ 
pol 1 1994, i, 134-50; cf. J. Baddeley, The Russian con¬ 
quest of the Caucasus, London, 1908, 47-56, which is 
based almost entirely on Russian sources. In Soviet 
historiography, a generally hostile approach to Man¬ 
sur, which portrayed him as a Turkish agent, was 
for many decades determined by the works of N.A. 
Smirnov, e.g. Turetskaya agentura pod jlagom islama , in 
Voprosi istorii religii i ateizma , Moscow 1950, 11-63; 
idem, Politika Rossii na Kavkaze v xvi-xix vekakh , Mos¬ 
cow 1958, 135-62. For a revisionist view of Mansur 
in nascent Cecen historiography, see Sh.B. Akhma¬ 
dov, Imam Mansur , Grozny 1991, and Sheikh Man¬ 
sur i osvobodite y lnaya bor’ba narodov Sevemogo Kavkaza , 
Grozny 1992, cf. Central Asian Survey , x (1991), 81-92. 
A detailed account of Mansur’s movement, which 
is based on both Russian and Ottoman sources and 
which emphasises his perceived Sufi connections, is 
A. Bennigsen, Un mouvement populaire au Caucase au 
XVIIF siecle , in Cahiers du monde russe el sovietique , v/2 
(April-June 1964), 159-205. For a recent attempt 
to place Mansur in a broader historical, religious 
and social context, see A. Zelkina, Islam and society 
in Chechnia , in Jnal. of Islamic studies, xii/2 (1996), 
240-64. (A. Knysh) 

USKUB, the Turkish form of the place-name 
Skopje, the capital of the present Macedonian Re¬ 
public. It lies on the banks of the Vardar river [see 
wardar] in the northwestern part of the plain, the 
Skopsko Polje, at an altitude of 220-340 m/720-1,115 
feet, in a fertile valley surrounded by mountains. Its 
central position as a crossroads, with a rich hinterland, 
in the Balkan peninsula, has always made Skopje the 
economic, cultural and political centre of the region. 

A few kilometres to the northwest of the present 
city was an Illyrian colony called Skupi, which became, 
at the end of the 1st century B.C., the capital of the 
Roman province of Dardania (see PW, s.n. Skupi). 
Destroyed by an earthquake in 518, the Byzantine 
town was completely rebuilt by Justinian I asjustiniana 
Prima, and from this time dates the monumental aque¬ 
duct (bringing water to the town from the Skopska Crna 
Gora) and the fortress on the left bank of the Vardar. 
At this time, Byzantine Skopia was several times at¬ 
tacked by the incoming Slav peoples, and briefly con¬ 
quered by them towards the end of the 7th century, 
but for the next six centuries remained substantially 
in Byzantine hands, with intervals of Serbian and 
Bulgarian domination. Towards 1282 Skopje passed 
definitively to the Serbs, and became the capital of 
several of their mediaeval kings, who minted coins 
there and built palaces, churches and monasteries 
(Milutin, 1282-1321; Stevan Decanski, 1321-31; Dusan, 


1331-55 [who was crowned emperor there in 1346 
and who promulgated there his famous law code in 
1349]; Uros, 1355-71; Vukasin, 1365-71; etc.), with 
its annual eight-day fair attracting merchants from as 
far away as Dalmatia and Venice. 

At the opening of 1392 (on 6 January?) the town was 
occupied by the Ottomans, thereby beginning over five 
centuries of Turkish domination (till 1912) (cf. F. Baj- 
taktarevic, ET art. Uskiib , with references, also the 
notes of H. Sabanovic accompanying his translation 
of extracts from Ewliya Celebi, Putopis , odlomci o jugos- 
lovenskim zemljama, Sarajevo 1967, 278-92). Conscious 
of its strategic importance for controlling the Balkan 
lands further north and for watching over their Chris¬ 
tian vassals and tributaries, the Ottomans deported 
part of the town’s population and brought in Turkish 
and other Muslim colonists from Anatolia and beyond. 
Hence Uskiib changed rapidly in appearance, with 
the destruction or transformation of its ancient palaces, 
churches and monasteries and the building of mosques 
(such as the Khunkar one built by Murad II in 1436-7 
on the site of the old palace of the Serbian kings), 
hammams, khans, medreses , tekke s, tiirbe s, etc. 

Now well behind the war zone, with a garrison which 
at times did not exceed 300 men, Uskiib enjoyed a 
spectacular development from the 9th/15th to 11th/ 
17th centuries, rapidly becoming one of the most im¬ 
portant centres of Ottoman Rumelia. It was an admin¬ 
istrative centre, where coins were minted, and enjoyed 
a great cultural role, where several Ottoman figures 
of renown lived for more or less long periods, includ¬ 
ing the poet ‘Ata* (d. 930/1523-4; cf. Gibb, HOP, ii, 
191), the scholar Ishak Celebi (d. 949/1542-3; cf. 
Gibb, iii, 40-5), ‘Ashik Celebi (d. 979/1571-2 [q.v.]), 
the prose writer VVeysf/UweysI (d. 1037/1627-8 [q.v.\, 
NewT-zade c Ata’f (d. 1044/1634-5 [tp.]). etc., whilst 
several of its medreses acquired a good reputation. It 
was a flourishing commercial centre, with colonies of 
Ragusan, Jewish, Armenian, Greek and Vlach mer¬ 
chants. Ca. 1450 the town had 33 mahalles (25 Muslim 
and 8 Christian), and a century later, in 951/1544, 
67 (53 Muslim and 14 Christian), and 1,015 shops. 
Various Western travellers described it when it was 
at its apogee in the 10th-11th/16th-17th centuries, 
as also Muslim travellers like Katib Celebi/Hadjdj I 
Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi. The latter records 70 
mahalles, 10,060 solidly-built houses, 2,150 shops, 120 
mosques and mesdjids (45 of which were congregational 
ones), 9 dar al-kurra \ 70 mektebs , 20 tekke s, etc. The 
estimated population figures vary, with 12,000 houses 
and 60,000 persons in 1689. 

This period was brusquely ended with the War of 
the Sacra Liga, when Austrian troops under Piccolo- 
mini, supported by local Serbian insurgents, crossed 
the Danube and Sava and completely sacked and 
razed Uskiib on 26-7 October 1689. When the Turks 
re-occupied the town in 1690, most of the population 
had fled, the Muslims towards Istanbul and the Serbs, 
under their Patriarch Arsenije Carnojevic, towards the 
Serbian lands further north and Hungary. Plague out¬ 
breaks further diminished the population, though 
Christian Orthodox Serbs from Skopska Crna Gora 
and Muslim Albanians from northern Albania, Kosovo 
and the Debar region now came in, and there were 
periodic earthquakes. At the end of the 18th century, 
Uskub was a small town of little importance, with ca. 
6,000 inhabitants, the Muslim quarter on the left bank 
of the Vardar, the Christian one on the right bank, 
and the Jewish one below the fortress. 

Only after 1800 did influxes of population cause a 
revival of Uskub in the first decades of the new cen- 
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tury. In these early years. Orthodox Christians came 
from Kosovo-Metohija and Macedonia, where they were 
being terrorised by Muslim Albanian bands in a period 
of declining Ottoman control, whilst Muslim muhadjir^ 
came in from the lands reconquered or occupied by 
the Serbians and the Austro-Hungarians, above all in 
the last quarter of the century' (the sources record ca. 
2,000 muhadjm, arriving from Bosnia-Hcrccgovina after j 
1878, who settled in a new quarter named after them, I 
the Madzir mahalle on the right bank of the Vardar; 
most of these later left for Turkey during or after the j 
Balkan Wars of 1911-12 or after the First World War) i 
[see muhadjir. 2]. With the Ottoman state managing 
to stabilise itself after 1840, Uskub’s commerce revived 
at the coming of railways, especially after the comple- ; 
tion in 1888 of the Belgrade-Salonica line through the ; 
town, putting it in contact with Central Europe. Hence 
the population rose at the end of the 19th century' to 
32,000 (17,000 of these being Muslims, mostly Alba- \ 
nians, but in part Turkicised ones, 14,200 Christians 
and 800 Jews). It is at this time that a Muslim press first 
appears there, with Kosowa as the official journal of 
the wilayet (the administrative centre having been trans¬ 
ferred from Pristina to Oskiib in 1875) from 1888 till 
1909, three issues of the sal-name for the wilayet , and 
a non-official press after the Young Turk Revolution 
(. Yildiz, Enwar-i Hiirriyyet, Ars , etc.) (see N. Clayer and 
A. Popovic, Les revues turques d'Oskub et de Manastir a 
la fin de Vepoque ottomane , in B. Kellner-Heinkele and 
P. Zieme (eds.), Studia Ottomanica. Festgabe Jur G. Hazed , 
Wiesbaden 1997, 21-30), though this last was of short 
duration, the 1911-12 wars sounding the knell of the 
Ottoman presence in the region. 

Captured by the Serbian army in 1912, Skopje 
(Serbian: Skoplje) and Macedonia were occupied 1915- 
18 by Bulgarian troops before becoming part, in 
December 1918, of the new Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes [see Yugoslavia] as the centre 
of “South Serbia”. It rapidly became a fully modern 
city, with a population in 1941 of 80,000. A good 
part of the Muslims (mainly Turks) migrated to Turkey, 
especially in 1920-4, so that the Muslims then rep¬ 
resented only one-third of the population, now mainly 
Orthodox. These Muslims retained in the inter-war 
period some 15 mosques, some 30 mesdj_ids and 16 tekke s 
belonging to various dervish orders. The community 
had over it an “Ulema-medzlis”, a Wakf-me'drif coun¬ 
cil and a superior court of the Sharfa, and there were 
mektebs and lower-quality medrese s plus a w ; ell-organised 
state lycee founded in 1925 (“Velika medresa Kralja 
Aleksandra I <>K ”). The Muslim press had some dozen 
titles, in Turkish and in Serbo-Croat ( Ukhuwwet , 1919; 
Sosiyalist Fedjri , 1920; Rehber, 1920; Birlik , 1925; Hakk 
Yolu , 1925; etc.), some, however, only ephemeral. The 
main, and most interesting, of the three Muslim polit¬ 
ical parties was the “Dzemijet” (1919-25), not yet stud¬ 
ied in detail. The Sufi orders had continued somehow 
to function in Skoplje, since a certain number of shykhs 
and dervishes emigrated to Turkey (see G. Elezovic, 
Deruiski redovi muslimanski. Tekije u Skoplju , Skoplje 1925). 

During the Second World War (1941-4), Skoplje 
and Macedonia in general were occupied by Bulgarian, 
and latterly German, troops, bringing about the flight 
of part of the Serbian population and its replacement 
by incomers from western Macedonia. At its liberation 
(13-14 November 1944), Skopje became the capital 
of the Federated Republic of Macedonia within the j 
Yugoslav Republic, and now began a spectacular urban j 
and economic development, reaching a population of ; 
half a million ca. 1985, despite a significant emigra- | 
tion of part of the Turkish population of Macedonia, 


especially during 1950-1. The remaining Muslim com¬ 
munity' of Skopje (naturally, very' closely controlled by 
the Communist regime), benefited from the 1950s on¬ 
wards, like the rest of Yugoslavian Muslims, from a 
more tolerant official attitude towards religious life: 
permission for child education in the mosque; freer 
permission to perform the Pilgrimage; a Muslim press 
(though not till 1987 did the first periodical appear 
in Skopje, El-Hilal, published in Macedonian, Turkish 
and Albanian); more tolerance for the public celebra¬ 
tion of religious festivals, etc.; and finally, in 1984, open¬ 
ing of the Isa-beg medrese. The main tekke of the city, 
that of the Rifafivya, continued to function, though the 
massive emigration of Turks lost it a significant number 
of adherents. On the other hand, there w r as a consid¬ 
erable increase of sheykhs and dervishes from Muslim 
gypsy groups. 

After the breakup of Titoist Yugoslavia in 1991-2, 
Skopje became the capital of the State of Macedonia. 
Like the rest of the region, its economic situation has 
become difficult. The Muslim community there, as in 
Macedonia in general, has become reorganised, but 
divisions between Albanian and Macedonian Muslims 
have become more and more apparent. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
this art. and the older bibl. in the EV art.): Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyahat-name , v, 'Istanbul 1315, 553-62, ix, 
- 1971, 97-106, tr. Sabanovic; St. Novakovic, S Morave 
na Vardar , Belgrade 1894; V. Berard, La Macedoine , 
Paris 1897, 49-94; S. ‘Asim, Oskiib tankth ‘Oskiib 
1909, -1923; Rustem Bey, Oskiib tankfai we djiwdri, 
'Uskiib 1911, -1932; J. Dedijer, Nova Srbija , Belgrade 
1913; N.V. Kusakovic, Po Skoplju , Belgrade 1914; 
NI. Kostic, Spaljivanje Skoplja 26 i 27/10/1689 , in 
Juzna Srbija , i (Skoplje 1922), 121-8; M. Pavlovic,, 
Skoplje i Juzna Srbija , Belgrade 1925; J. Ancel, La 
Macedoine , Paris 1930; Gl. Elezovic, Stare turske skole 
u Skoplju , in fbomik Radova SANU, iv/1, Belgrade 
1950, 159-95; D. Bojanic, Podaci o Skoplju iz 951/ 
1544 godine , in Prilozi zu Orijentalm Filologju , iii-iv 
(Sarajevo 1952-3), 607-19; A. Deroko, Srednjovekovni 
grad Skoplje , in Spomenik SANU, exx (Belgrade 1971); 
S. Eyice, Oskiib'de tiirk dam eserleri , in Tiirk Kiiltiirii , 
ii (Ankara 1963), 20-30; I A , art. Oskiib (N. Hoca); 
R.L. Veselinovic, Srbi u Velikom ratu 1683-1699 , in 
Istonja srpskog naroda , iii/1, Belgrade 1993, 491-572. 

(A. Popovic) 

USKUDAR, known in Western Europe as Scutari, 
the most important of the Asian shore sub¬ 
urbs of Istanbul, situated at the southern end of 
the Bosphorus. 

We are ignorant of both the origin of the name and 
the exact date of its conquest by the Turks. Since An¬ 
tiquity it was called Chrysopolis (Xenophon, Anabasis , 
vi. 6) and seems to have been a suburb of the Greek 
colony of Chalcedon. The first person to give the place 
its present name, as Escutaire, is Villehardouin in 
1203 (Conquete de Constantinople, Paris 1961, i, 136-9), 
whilst Nicholas Choniates (ed. Bonn, 268, 331) men¬ 
tions Manuel Comnenus’ palace of Scoutarion, at the 
cape of Damalis, to the west of Uskudar. Although 
skoutarios for a shield-carrying soldier was used in the 
4th century', and it has been suggested that the place 
name stems from a corps of skoutarioi founded by Valens, 
the form skoutmos only appears in Byzantine titulature, 
that of the kingdom of Nicaea, in the 13th century; before 
this, the Byzantines used skoutarioi for the squires of the 
Franks. In view of Manuel Comnenus’ intensive build¬ 
ing programme after his marriage to Bertha of Sulz- 
bach, one might suggest provisionally that, towards the 
middle of the 12th century, a term imported from the 
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West gave its name to a palace and then the suburb 
where it was situated; Phrantzes (ed. Bonn, 112) states 
in the 15th century that the place “today called Scutari 
formerly [was called] Chrysopolis”. 

There were several Ottoman Turkish incursions after 
the battle of Pelekonon in 1329, but no source confirms 
the date of 1352 given by Uzungar§ili (Izahh osmanh 
tarihi kronolojisi , i, 25). Since there is a lack of historical 
mention or of traces of pre-1453 buildings there, one 
may conclude that any more or less effective Ottoman 
control of the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus before 
the fall of Constantinople was not accompanied by any 
permanent settlement. Bertrandon de la Broquiere, who 
crossed the Bosphorus at Uskiidar en route from Bursa 
to Pera in late 1432 or the beginning of 1433, merely 
states that “audit Escutary, asses bon lieu pour chargier 
et deschargier gens et chevaulx... y avoit des Turcs 
qui gardoient le passaige et recepvoient l’argent du 
tribut qu’il falloir baillier pour passer” (Le voyage d’oultre- 
mer , 140). 

With the arrival of the Ottomans, Uskiidar replaced 
Chalcedon/Kadfkoy as the bridgehead for Constanti¬ 
nople towards Asia. The kpass registers for 1498 for the 
vicinity of Istanbul mention the miisellenidn-i kal c a-yi 
Uskiidar , all with Slav names, signifying the existence 
of walls, and mention vineyards in the town’s envi¬ 
rons, also cultivated by Christians (BBK, TT 1086, 
fols. 134a, 135a). This fortified point must have been 
situated at the side of the present Salacak. The mosque 
built by Mustafa III in 1758-61 and called Ayazma 
DjamiS after an Ottoman palace of that name known 
since the 16th century' and perhaps continuing in some 
way the Skoutarion of the Comneni, marks the town’s 
acropolis. This same register mentions a nefs-i Uskiidar 
and also a karyeyi U., with six ortakch (share-croppers 
on the royal domains) and two re c aya, all Christians. 
Since the share-croppers registered in this document 
are all persons deported from various parts of the 
Balkans, it appears that Uskiidar was, like other envi¬ 
rons of Istanbul, at least partially resettled after the 
conquest of Constantinople. 

The first post-conquest building mentioned is the 
mosque of Rum Mehmed Pasha, Grand Vizier 1466-9, 
completed in 876/1471-2, within the ancient town, on 
the edge of the gardens of the Ayazma palace. In 
the next century, Suleyman I restored the palace of 
Uskuaar and in 955/1548 built, in the name of his 
daughter Mihr-i mah, a complex on the sea front, where 
were the remains of the ancient port, comprising a 
mosque, school, c imaret and caravanserai. This strength¬ 
ened the role of Uskiidar as the bridgehead on the 
Asiatic shore and gave the signal for its development. 
In 988/1580 Sinan [q.v.] built for ShemsT Pasha a small 
complex on the sea front, a jewel of Ottoman architec¬ 
ture, whilst this same architect built for the queen-mother 
Nur Banu [q.v.] in 991/1583 an imposing ensemble on 
a height to the east of the town. The palace of Kawak 
was probably begun in the early 17th century on the 
site now called Harem, on the vast site now occupied 
by the SelTmiyye barracks and its espanade. In 1050/ 
1640 Kosem Sultan [q.v] built the Clnili Djami* on 
the eastern heights, and a third queen-mother, Emet 
Allah Sultan, in 1708 built the Yeni Walide Djami c 
in the town centre. In 1760 Mustafa III built the 
Ayazma mosque on the remains of the palace there, 
and Selim III in the opening years of the 19th cen¬ 
tury' built a mosque and barracks for his Nizam-i 
Djedld [q.v] on a part of the Kawak grounds; the 
barracks were burnt down by the rebellious Janissaries 
on the sultan’s deposition, but rebuilt in 1825-50 in 
their present form. During the Crimean War, 1854-6, 


the Haydar Pasha Military Hospital was built on the 
sea front, to the south of the SelTmiyye barracks and 
to the north of the present Haydar Pa§a railway sta¬ 
tion (terminus on the Asiatic shore for the line from 
Anatolia) and harbour. The hospital tended the Allied 
wounded, and adjacent to it is a cemetery where 
8,000 British dead are buried. One should also men¬ 
tion Uskiidar’s many dervish tekkes, in Ottoman times, 
with the Rifa c iyya iekke especially well known latterly, 
as well as the fame of Uskiidar until today for its 
immense Muslim cemetery, the Biiyiik Mezaristan. 

In the mid-17th century, Ewliya Celebi, i, 472, 
counted 70 Muslim quarters, 11 Greek and Armenian 
and one Jewish. Vyzantios, Konstantinoupolis , Athens 1862, 
ii, 246, cites for the 1840s 72 quarters, of which three 
were Armenian, on the heights to the east and south 
of the town, plus a Greek one of 400 families, installed 
in the 19th century. The two Armenian churches still 
extant today date from 1617 and 1687. The Jewish 
quarter was situated, according to Eremiya Qelebi, 
Istanbul tarihi , Istanbul 1952, 54, on the sea front near 
the mosque of ShemsT Pasha; it comprised Jews who 
came from Ghalata [q.v. in Suppl.] in 1618 (Naim 
Giileryuz, Istanbul sinagoglan , Istanbul 1992, 49), but has 
now disappeared. V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, Paris 
1894, iv, 642, gave a figure of 82,000 for the town’s 
population at the end of the 19th century, including 
6,000 Greeks, 7,500 Armenians and 1,500 Jews. In 1940 
the population of the kaza of Uskiidar, including the vil¬ 
lages of the Asiatic shore as far as the Kii^uksu river, 
was 54,969, and in 1990, 395,623. 

Bibliography. Murray’s Hand-book for Constantinople, 
Brusa, and the Troad, London 1892, 107-11; Baedekers 
Konstantinopel, Kleinasien, Balkenstaaten , Leipzig 1914, 
221-6 (with plan); Mehmed Ra’if, Midat-i Istanbul, 
Istanbul 1996, i, 71-246; I A, art. s.v.; Ibrahim 
Hakki Konyah, Uskiidar tarihi , 2 vols. Istanbul 1977; 
W. Muller-Wiener, Das Kavak Sarayi. Ein verlorenes 
Baudenkmal Istanbuls , in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, xxxviii 
(1988^ 363-76. (St. Yerasimos) 

USRUSHANA, the name of a region lying to 
the west of Farghana [q.v] in mediaeval Islamic 
Transoxania, now falling in the region where the 
eastern part of the Uzbekistan Republic, the north¬ 
ernmost part of the Tajikistan Republic and the east¬ 
ernmost part of the Kirghiz Republic meet. 

The form Usrushana is the best known, although 
Yakut (i, 245) says that Ushrusana is preferable. In 
the Persian versions of the text of al-IstakhrT and in 
the Persian text of the Hudud al- c alam we find more 
often Surushana, while Ibn Khurradadhbih sometimes 
has Shurusana; the original form may have been 
Sroshana. This district lay to the northeast of 
Samarkand, between that town and Khudjand, and to 
the south of the Sir Darya (Sayhun), so that it formed 
! the approach to the valley of Farghana; on the north¬ 
west it was bounded by the steppe. The southern part 
was occupied by the Buttam(an) mountains, which ran 
along the upper course of the Zarafshan; these hills 
were generally regarded as forming part of Usrushana. 
The geographical information about this region is 
based almost exclusively on the geographers of the 
4th/10th century, and the later geographers down to 
HadjdjT KhalTfa only repeat what their predecessors 
have said; it appears therefore that the name 
Usrushana had fallen into disuse before the end of 
the Middle Ages. As a result of its numerous streams, 
which flow into the Sir Darya, it was at one time a 
rich country, visited by many travellers because the 
route to Far gh ana lay through it. The geographers 
describe several roads from Samarkand to Khudjand. 
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all of which passed through the towns of Sabat 
and ZamTn; the name of the latter place still survives. 
The principal town—in which in the 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury the governor lived—was in all probability called 
Nawmandjkath—this must be the basis of the more 
or less uncertain readings of a number of manuscripts 
(cf. especially al-Baladhurl, Futuh , 420); the form 
Bundjlkat given by Yakut (i, 744; but see also iv, 
307, where the name is Kunb) and adopted by 
Barthold is a late corruption; it lay a little to the 
south of the great road and was identified in 1894 
by W. Barthold with the ruins called Shahristan to 
the south of the present town of Ura Tube; these 
ruins were examined a little later by P.S. Skvarski. 
The geographers describe the town in detail. Two 
other towns of some importance were the above- 
mentioned ZamTn and Dfzak, and a number of other 
places are recorded; there were also rural areas with¬ 
out towns, while al-Ya c kubI ( Buldan , 294) says that 
there were 400 fortresses in the country. In the 
4th/10th century' there was an important market-place 
called Marsamanda. There is some further geographical 
information about the country in the Bdbur-nama. 

At the time when the first Arab invasion of the 1 
country took place under Kutayba b. Muslim [q.v .] ; 
(94-5/712-14), Usrushana was inhabited by an Iranian ! 
population, ruled by its own princes who bore the i 
title of afshin (Ibn Khurradadhbih. 40). The first inva¬ 
sion did not result in conquest; in 119/737 the Turkish 
enemies of the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasrl 
fell back on Usrushana (al-Tabari, ii, 1613). Nasr b. 
Sayyar subdued the country incompletely in 

121/739 (al-Baladhun. 429; al-Tabari, ii, 1694), and ! 
the Afshin again made a nominal submission to al- 
Mahdi (al-Ya c kubI, Ta'rikh, ii, 479). Under al-Ma’mun, 1 
the country had to be conquered again and a new 
expedition was necessary in 207/822. On this last 
occasion, the Muslim army was guided by Haydar, ; 
the son of the Afshin Kawus, who on account of j 
dynastic troubles had sought refuge in Baghdad. This j 
time the submission was complete; Kawus abdicated 
and Haydar succeeded him, later to become one of 
the great nobles of the court of Baghdad under al- 
Mu‘tasim, where he was known as al-Afshln 
His dynasty continued to reign until 280/893 (coin 
of the last ruler Sayr b. £ Abd Allah of 279 [892] in 
the Hermitage in St. Petersburg); after this date, the 
country became a province of the Samanids and ceased j 
to have an independent existence, while the Iranian | 
element was eventually almost entirely replaced by ! 
the Turkish. 

Bibliography : The information of the mediae¬ 
val Arabic geographers was utilised by Barthold in ; 
his description of the region, Turkestan down to the \ 
Mongol invasion London 1968, 165-9, to which 
should now be added Hudud al-'alam , tr. Minorsky, 
115, comm. 354. See also Le Strange, The lands of \ 
the Eastern Caliphate , 474-6. (J.H. Kramers*) 

USTADAR (p.), the title of one of the senior 
amirs in the Mamluk sultanate (1250-1517), who 
headed the Diwan al-ustadariyya that was responsible j 
for managing expenditure on the sultan’s household i 
supplies, including the sultan’s kitchens and beverage 
house ( sharab khana) and various other needs, such as 
clothing for those living in the household, his mamluks 
and others. The Ustadar was in charge of the food 
tasters ( al-d}ashankzriyya ) even though their head, like 
himself, might be an Amir of a Hundred. The Ustadar 
was also responsible for the court retinue and the ser¬ 
vants [al-hdshiyya wa ’l-ghilman] in the sultan’s palace 
and even had judicial authority over them. ; 


During the rule of al-Zahir Barkuk and with the 
establishment of the diwan al-mufrad , the office of the 
Ustadar was further strengthened. Barkuk appointed 
the Amir Djamal al-Dln Mahmud b. ‘All as Ustadar 
while also putting the administration of state matters 
in his hands. Djamal al-Din took over the authority 
that had previously been in the hands of the Vizier 
and the Supervisor of the Private Fisc, w4io now 
became his subordinates. Thus the Ustadar took over 
the management of the sultanate’s treasury. During 
the reign of Barkuk’s son, al-Nasir Farad], the usta- 
dariyya was given to Djamal al-Din Yusuf al-Biri al- 
BidjasI, again together with the administration of all 
the sultanate’s affairs. From that time onwards, it be¬ 
came accepted practice that the administration of the 
sultanate was in the hands of the Ustadar who acted 
as the Grand Vizier had done during the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdad. Yet in the 9th/15th century, 
this relative elevation of the Ustadar' s status was off¬ 
set by the general decline of the amirs' status that 
followed the rise in status of the rank-and-file mam¬ 
luks. As the man in charge of the treasury, the Ustadar 
now became subject to pressure from these latter mam¬ 
luks; it could even happen that he was beaten by 
them and had his home looted when there were delays 
in payments due to them, or he might even be held 
hostage until their claims had been met. 

Bibliography'. c UmarI, Masalik al-absar , Beirut 
1986, 118; Kalkashandf, Subh al-a e shd , iii, 457, iv, 
20, v, 457; MakrTzI, Khitat , ii, 222; Zahirl, ^ubdat 
ka§pf al-mamalik, Paris, 1894, 106-7; Ibn Ta gh rl- 
birdl, Mud^um, xv, Cairo 1971, 50, 410, 414, 433, 
xvi, Cairo 1972, 84, 96, 130, 138; SuyutI, Husn 
al-muhadara , ii, Cairo 1881, 112; D. Ayalon, Studies 
on the structure of the Mamluk army , in BSOAS , xv 
(1954), 61-2; P.M. Holt, The structure of government in 
the Mamluk sultanate , in idem (ed.), The Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean lands in the period of the Crusades , Warminster 
1977,_58. (Amalia Lev.anoni) 

USTA DH . Ustad (a., pis. ustadhun, asatidha ), a term 
used from early Islamic times onwards to denote a 
person eminent and skilful in his profession. 
The word is clearly non-Arabic in origin, as was early 
recognised, see al-Djawalfkl, al-Mu c arrab , ed. A.M. 
Shakir, Cairo 1361/1942, 25; Lane, Lexicon , 56c). In 
fact, the word is Iranian, Pahlavi awestdd “master 
(craftsman)”, see D.N. McKenzie, A concise Pahlavi dic¬ 
tionary, London 1971, 14 (also occurring in Manichaean 
MP as *wysPd ). Through its usage in the Muslim 
West, it may have given Spanish Vd. = Usted , though 
Hispanists usually reject this; a possible compromise 
has been suggested by G. Krotkoff, A possible Arabic 
ingredient in the history of Spanish Usted, in Romance 
Philology , xvii (1963), 328-32. 

1. In Arabic 

In classical Arabic, the term has a wide range of 
meanings since it designates, at one and the same 
time, an intelligent and highly-esteemed person, a mas¬ 
ter (in the sense of professor, maestro, especially in 
music) and also master craftsman. There is also the 
developed sense of “eunuch”, a synonym of khasi 
The feminine form ustddha is attested for a musician 
or female master-musician. In its different senses, ustadh 
corresponds, grosso modo , to the Arabic word shaykh. It 
is thus applied to a person who has perfectly mas¬ 
tered an art or science and is therefore capable of 
teaching and transmitting his knowledge to pupils or 
disciples. Thus ‘Adud al-Dawla, e.g., called Ibn al- 
‘Amld [q.v.] al-ustadh al-raTs. In the Fatimid caliphate, 
a certain number of high officials serving the ruler 
had this title, such as the crown-bearer, the master 
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of protocol at court, the bearer of the royal ink stand, 
etc. (al-Kalkashandf, Subh al-a'sha , ed. Cairo, iii, 483-4, 
ed. Beirut 1987, iii, 550 ff). Under the Mamluks, there 
were in the sultans’ household up to four officials 
with the title ustaddar (< ustadh al-dar) who looked 
after the sultan’s personal expenditure, supervised the 
royal kitchens and domestic staff, etc. (M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syiie a Uepoque des Mamelouks , Paris 
1923, pp. LX-LXI, citing Ibn Fadl Allah al- c Uman; 
al-Kalkashandf, op. cit ., Cairo, v, 457; and see ustadar). 

Ustadh designates, moreover, someone with an incon¬ 
testable moral authority, recognised by his peers and 
contemporaries as an exemplar, so that Ibn al-Khatfb 
was able to say of a great scholar, wa-kana al-ustadh, 
imam al-d^ama/a wa-sibawayh al-sina c a, Abu e Abd Allah al- 
Fakhkhar (with ustadh used in an absolute sense). One 
might also mention that al-Ustadh may (just like al- 
Imam, al-Kadl , etc.) become something of an honorific 
name within a certain tradition, e.g. al-Ustadh among 
the ShafiTs = Abu Ishak al-Isfaraylm [^.y.]. In the 
sphere of music and musicology, it denotes someone 
of supreme authority. Hence Yahya al-Makkf (with 
whom Ishak al-Mawsilf had a connection) is described 
in the Agha.nl (Beirut 1970, v, 53) as $haykh al-djama'a 
wa-ustadhuhum , with, again, a reference to a group, a 
circle of disciples ((framed), indicating how he was looked 
up to (cf. Dozy, Supplement , i, 21; also Ibn Rusta, 123, 
tr. Wiet, 138, describes thus an organist who played 
at Constantinople). The euphemistic use of ustadh for 
“eunuch” probably derives from the fact that many 
eunuchs held important offices, so that they inspired 
respect from their entourage. This explains why other 
euphemisms with a close-connected sense, such as 
shaykh and mu'allim, and in Turkish, agha and kh w adja, 
were also applied to them. 

In modern standard Arabic, ustadh still retains its 
meaning of a school master, and especially of a uni¬ 
versity professor, as an academic title (ustadh dhu kursl, 
i.e. with a titular chair); ustadh musa'id, assistant pro¬ 
fessor; and al-ustadh al-akbar for the Rector of al-Azhar. 
It is further applied, as a term of respect, to intellectuals 
and official personages with links to the cultural world. 
In Egyptian and Syro-Lebanese dialects, it is used in 
the polite formulae when addressing a teacher or any 
other person, connected with a university or not, who 
has connections with the cultural sphere or has great 
moral authority, whence the neologism ustadhiyya “the 
position of master, professorate (El-Said al-Badawi and 
M. Hinds, A dictionary of Egyptian Arabic, Arabic-English, 
Beirut 1986, 19). In Egypt, usta is still used today as 
a kind of respectful title when addressing a qualified 
workman or especially, the leader of a troupe of 
female dancers and musicians (ibid. , 21). In the 
Maghrib, the term is at present used for any teacher, 
whatever his status, and likewise of a doctor of the Uni¬ 
versity; it is also used for any person connected with 
knowledge or exercising a craft requiring great skill 
and dexterity (A. Lentin, Supplement au dictionnaire pra¬ 
tique arabe-jranfais de Marcelin Beaussier, Algiers 1959, 3). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Abu Bakr al-Suli, tr. M. Canard, Akhbar 
ar-Radi billah wa TMuttaqx billah , Algiers 1946-50, i, 
210 n. 1; Blrunl, K. Tahklk md li ’l-Hind, Haydarabad 
1958, 3, 5, 17; Ibn al-Khatib, al-Ihata fl akhbar 
Ghamdta , ed. al-Khan^jjT, Cairo 1973, i, 487, 504; 
E. Quatremere, Histoire des sultans mamlouks, Paris 
1837-44, i/1, 25-6 n. 1; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
op. cit., p. LX n. 4. (F. Sanagustin) 

2. In Persian 

The term often appears in Persian dialects as usta 
and even as usa (Tehrani, Yazdi). In early times it 


was an honorific given to learned men and teachers 
in the widest sense of the word, since the term con¬ 
veyed the idea of a person known for his wisdom, 
knowledge, skill, ingenuity, etc. (see Dihldiuda, Lughat- 
nama, s.v., with many poetic references). Al-SanYanl 
names a person who, as early as the reign of the 
Samanid Isma'Il b. Ahmad (279-95/892-907 [</.y.]), 
bore the title al-ustadh (K. al-Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, 
i, 196-7; cf. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol inva¬ 
sion, 232). The famous vizier of the Buyid Rukn al- 
Dawla, Abu ’1-Fadl Ibn al-'Amld [q.v.\, had this title, 
according to Miskawayh (see also J.Chr. Biirgel, Die 
Hojkorrespondenz ( Adud ad-Daulas, Wiesbaden 1965, 78-9). 
During the Ghaznawid and Saldjuk periods it was 
used in a broad sense as the opposite of shagird “pupil, 
novice”, i.e. for a learned scholar or teacher, and also 
as an honorific for departmental heads in the ad¬ 
ministration in phrases like ustad-i dlwan (Abu ’1-Fadl 
BayhakI, Tankh-i Mas c udl, ed. GhanF and Fayyad, 
Tehran 1324/1445, 498-9, 630; Hasan b. Muhammad 
KumI, Tdrlkh-i Kum, ed. Djalal al-Dln TihranI, Tehran 
1313/1934, 163). This usage for administrative heads 
continued into later times, as seen in Muhammad b. 
Hindushah NaldiciwanI, Dustur al-katib, facs., ed. A.A. 
Alizade, Moscow 1964, i/1, 82, 84, 101 and passim, 
with a special section on the lakah and ad c iya to be 
used for ustads. By this time it was also used for mas¬ 
ter artisans (Denise Aigle, Le soufisme sunnite en Ears, 
in L’lran face a la domination mongole, Paris-Tehran 1997, 
244: Ustad C A1T Nadjdjar). 

In Tlmurid times there was a gradual shift in the 
term’s usage, for it became mainly applied to the 
heads of professional groups such as gilds (cf. H.H. 
Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeit, Wiesbaden 
1952, 143, 176, 193). This is the usage in a late Tlmu- 
rid in$hd* manual, whilst the ‘ tilanid } and other scholars 
are addressed as shaykh or kh u adja (Nizam al-Dln ‘Abd 
al-Wasi‘ Nizami, Munsha } al-inshd\ ed. R.D. Humayun- 
Farrukh, Tehran 1357/1958, i, 257-67). For the gild 
heads, see Chardin, Voyages, ed. Langles, Paris 1811, 
iv, 92-3; Tadhkirat al-muluk, facs. and tr. V. Minorsky, 
London 1943, tr. 58, 83. Ustad/usta has continued 
to be used for a master craftsman until the present 
time. The title had always been used as a synonym 
for the SufT designations shaykh, plr (R. Gramlich, Die 
schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens. 2. Glaube und Lehre, Wies¬ 
baden 1966, 186), with reference to this person’s teach¬ 
ing function; this is now obsolete, but in the 20th 
century, the term has been revived, as in the Arab 
world, for the highest category of teachers, i.e. univers¬ 
ity professors. 

It may also be noted that, in Ottoman Turkish, usta 
had also the meaning of “master craftsman, foreman” 
(cf. Redhouse, A Turkish-English dictionary, 87a). This per¬ 
son was associated, as in Persia, with the trade gilds, 
but also with the Janissary corps. See Gibb and Bowen, 
i, 281, 322, 357; and sinf. 3. 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(W. Floor) 

USTA DH SlS, the leader of a religious move¬ 
ment in Badghfs [q.v.\ who rebelled in 150/767 
against the c Abbasid government. 

The people of Badghls had been converted by 
Bihafarld [q-v.] to his Zoroastrian reform doctrine that 
had adopted practices and prohibitions inspired by 
Islam. Ustadhsls was a local chief there who had co¬ 
operated with the ‘Abbasid governor of Khurasan Abu 
c Awn c Abd al-Malik b. Yazld (143-9/760-6). The Biha- 
farldls of Bad gh ls wrote to al-Mahdl, son of the caliph 
al-Mansur and at that time viceroy of the East, de¬ 
manding to be recognised as Muslims. Al-Mahdl put 
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them under the command of Muhammad b. Shaddad, 
who was raiding the region of Kabul, and the latter 
gave them a share of the war booty. After their return 
home, they revolted under the leadership of UstadhsFs. 
Muhammad b. Shaddad revolted at the same time in 
Bust in Sidjistan together with two Zoroastrian chiefs, 
Adharuva al-MadjusF and Marzban al-MadjusF. Muham¬ 
mad b. Shaddad’s followers are described as belonging 
to the Lughayriyya (or LaghFrivya). an obscure Zoro¬ 
astrian sect which, like the BihafarFdiyya, adopted some 
Islamic practices and beliefs. Numerous Kharidjites \ 
and LughayrFs joined Ustadhsls in BadghFs, whose fol- j 
lowers are said to have numbered 300,000. UstadhsFs 
took possession of Harat and Bushandj, where his 
supporters killed 700 tribesmen of ‘Abd al-Kays. Next . 
they attacked Marw al-Rudh and killed the prefect j 
al-Adjtham together with many inhabitants of the 
town. In further fighting in Khurasan, several ‘Abbasid ; 
leaders were killed. Then al-Mansur sent his general 
Khazim b. Khuzayma with a strong army. After pro- j 
longed manoeuvering, Khazim, employing a ruse, de- ' 
feated the rebels and 70,000 of them are said to have j 
been massacred. UstadhsFs escaped with some of his ! 
companions to a mountain fortress in Badghfs. He j 
was besieged by Khazim. who had been joined by i 
Abu ‘Awn and Salm b. Kutayba, who were also sent ] 
by al-Mansur. Eventually, UstadhsFs surrendered to ! 
Abu ‘Awn, who spared his life and sent him and his j 
family in chains to al-MahdF. The assertion of al- I 
Ya c kubF that Khazim carried him to al-Mansur, who j 
executed him, is not confirmed by other sources. The l 
rebellion in Badghls continued at least until 153/770 
when al-MahdF killed some 20,000 insurgents. Ac- ; 
cording to the Khurasanian chronicler al-SallamF [q.v.], 
some of his sources claimed that Maradjil, the mother ; 
of the caliph al-Mahnun, was a daughter of UstadhsFs 
and that her brother Ghalib murdered al-Ma’mun’s i 
vizier al-Fadl b. Sahl [ft'.] at the caliph’s behest. The • 
reliability of these reports is open to question. Other 
sources confirm, however, that al-Ma’mQn’s mother \ 
Maradjil, who died soon after his birth, was a con¬ 
cubine from Bad gh fs. 

UstadhsFs adhered to the religious message of j 
BihafarFd. In some sources he is accused of having 
claimed prophethood but no doctrines of his own | 
are ascribed to him. Al-ShahrastanF (187) mentions a 
Zoroastrian sect named the SFsaniyya or BihafarFdiyya, 
describing them as followers of BihafarFd without men- : 
tioning UstadhsFs. If the name SFsaniyya is derived 
from that of UstadhsFs. as is commonly assumed, it ; 
would indicate that the later followers of BihafarFd, I 
who survived at least until the 4th/10th century, were 
concentrated in BadghFs. 

Bibliography. Ya‘kubF, ii, 457; TabarF, iii, 354- i 
8, 773; Tha‘alibF MarghanF, Ghurar al-siyar, ms. ' 
Bodleian D’Orville 542, fols. 192b-193a; GardFzF, 

ZPyn al-akhbar, ed. ‘A.H. HabFbF, Tehran 1341/ ; 
1963, 125; Ibn al-AthFr, v, 452-4; G.H. Sadighi, 
Les mouvements religieuses iraniennes, Paris 1938, 155-62; 
C A. ZarrFnkub, Du kam-i sukut , Tehran 1344/1965, 
159-62; E. Daniel, The political and social history of ! 
Khorasan under Abbasid rule 747-820 , Minneapolis and 
Chicago 1979, 133-7. (W. Madelung) 

USTAN (p.), a term of administrative geog¬ 
raphy in the eastern Islamic world dating from i 
Sasanid times and surviving into mediaeval Islamic 
usage. 

In later Sasanid times, ustan could denote the state j 
domains, administered by an ustandar [ft/.], and this 
usage was taken over by the Arabs when they con- [ 
quered ‘Irak, so that we find the term sawafi al-ustdn \ 


for the estates taken over by the caliph ‘Umar for 
the Islamic state (see Morony, 68-9). It also had a 
wider sense in Sasanid times, as “province”, with its 
subdivisions being shahrs [q.v.] or, in ‘Irak, kuras [q.v.], 
and this again was taken over into Islamic usage. 
There was, however, some confusion over exact ter¬ 
minology. Thus according to Hamza al-IsfahanF, the 
Persians used kura for part of an ustan , whilst the 
Arabs used kura as the equivalent of an ustan; thus 
he says that Fars comprised five ustans or istans, each 
subdivided into rustak s [fz/.] (cited by Yakut, Buldan, 
i, 39, Eng. tr. in Wadie Jwaideh, The introductory chap¬ 
ters of Tdqut's Mujam al-buldan , Leiden 1959, 57-8). 

In high ‘Abbasid times, ustan/istan acquired a spe¬ 
cial connotation regarding taxation. Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih. 6, explains the term as meaning ihaga, land 
taken over by the state (i.e. reflecting the events of 
the Arab invasions, see above), but a century later, 
al-Kh"arazmI, Mafatih al- c ulum, 59, equates it with 
mukasama [< q.v.\ , land from which taxation was taken 
as a fixed proportion of its produce. In the adminis¬ 
trative and financial usage of the 4th/10th century', 
ustan/istan is properly the taxation levied from culti¬ 
vators of state lands ( amlak) and kalaT , in effect 
mukasama (see mukasama. i; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic 
taxation in the classic period , Copenhagen 1950, 87; 
C.E. Bosworth, Abu Abdallah al-KK*araqmx on the techni¬ 
cal terms of the secretary's art , in JESHO , xii [1969], 133, 
also in Medieval Arabic culture and administration , Variorum, 
I^ondon 1982, no. XV). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 
79; M.J. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim conquest , 
Princeton 1984, 129 and index. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

USTANDAR (p.), literally “the holder of an ustan 
[q.v.] or province”, an administrative term origi¬ 
nally found in Sasanid Persia for the governor of a 
province or for the official in charge of state domains 
(see Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber , 448). When 
the Arabs conquered ‘Irak, the old Sasanid state lands 
were taken over as sawafi al-ustdn and administered 
by ustandar s for the caliph ‘Umar (see M.J. Morony, 
Iraq after the Muslim conquest , Princeton 1984, 68-9 and 
index s.v. ustandar). 

The title probably continued to be used meanwhile 
by local potentates in the un-Islamised Caspian prov¬ 
inces. In the 4th/10th century it appears in Arabic 
historical sources, with an Ustandar of Ruyan men¬ 
tioned for the first time in connection with events of 
336/947-8. The title appears on coins (see S.M. Stern, 
The coins of Amul , in NC, 7th ser., vol. vi [1967], 
231 ff.), and was taken up by other local dynasties of 
the Caspian region, probably unrelated to the Ruyan 
ones, in Saldjuk and later times. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): W. Madelung, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 219-20. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

USTA TH or Astath (3rd/9th century), one of 
the earlier translators from Greek into 
Arabic. 

His original name was Eustathius, cf. his namesake, 
the son of the physician Oribasius, who is spelled in 
Arabic the same way. Nothing being known about 
his life, one might assume that he belonged to the 
Melkite community, where the name was recom¬ 
mended in the calendar as that of a martyr. He trans¬ 
lated Olympiodorus’ commentary on Aristotle’s On 
coming to be and passing aivay and a tract by Soranus, On 
enemas, which was revised later by Hunayn b. Ishak [q.v.]. 
His version of Aristotle’s Metaphysics , commissioned by 
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the philosopher al-Kindf [< 7 . 0 .], is partly preserved in 
Ibn Rushd’s [^.z/.] “Great Commentary”, who also 
relied on a later translation by Ishak b. Hunayn [</.y.]. 
A comparison reveals that Ustath’s translation is less 
elegant, but shows, according to Richard Walzer, “a 
remarkably good understanding of the by no means 
easy Greek text” (Greek into Arabic , Oxford 1962, 120). 
He was thus instrumental in shaping an Arabic philo¬ 
sophical terminology'. An apologetic writer Eustathius, 
of unknown date, who defended against a philoso¬ 
pher the dogma of the Trinity, may be identical with 
the translator. 

Bibliography : 1. Sources. Ibn Rushd, Tafsir 
ma ba c d al-tabfa , i-iii, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1938- 
52; idem, Grand commentaire de la Metaphysique d’Aristote. 
Livre lam-lambda, tr. A. Martin, Paris 1984. 

2. Studies. Graf, GCAL, ii, 256-7; F.E. Peters, 
Aristoteles Arabus, Leiden 1968, 37-8, 49-50; J.N. 
Mattock, The early translations from Greek into Arabic , in 
G. Endress (ed.), Symposium Graeco-Arabicum, ii, Amster¬ 
dam 1989, 73-102; Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Iztera- 
tur , in W. Fischer (ed.), Grundrift der arabischen Philologie, 
iii, Wiesbaden 1992, 3-23, 149. (G. Strohmaier) 
USTUL (a., pi. asatil), also spelled ustul (for this 
type of variation, see W. Heinrichs, in Studies in honor 
of Georg Krotkoff, Winona Lake, Ind. 1997, 175-8), the 
most common term for a “naval fleet”, and, sec¬ 
ondarily, also for an individual “galley” or 
“man-of-war”. 

The word is a loan from Greek axoXo<;, which 
means inter alia “(naval) expedition” and “fleet”. Al- 
Mas^udl (d. 345/956 [<?.*>.]) is apparently the first to 
recognise the Greek origin of the word; he also gives 
a clear definition: al-ustul kalima rumiyya sima li Tmarakib 
al-harbiyya al-mudjtami'a (Tanbih, 141). The word is not 
listed in the loan-word dictionaries of al-DjawallkT 
(d. 540/1145) and Ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 940/1533), 
but Shihab al-Dih al-Khafadjr (d. 1069/1659) has 
two mentions of it in his Shifa > al-ghalil, Cairo 
1282/1865-6, 38 (under 3 -s-t-l) and 119 (under s-t-l). 
He defines it in the former passage as a naval “fleet” 
(al-sufun allati yusafaru film li ’l-kital) and in the latter 
as a “man-of-war” ( markab yuhayya’u li ’l-kital). Al- 
Buhturl (d. 284/897) uses the term (in the first sense, 
although al-Khafadjl seems to suggest otherwise) in a 
poem addressed to the admiral Ahmad b. Dinar, prob¬ 
ably on the occasion of a sea battle in 232/846-7 
(Diwan, ed. H.K. al-Sayraff, Cairo 1963-4, ii, 984 = 
poem no. 387, 1. 30). Although thus attested rather 
early, only the latest dictionaries, such as Tad^ al-arus , 
take notice of it. In the later historical literature it is 
not uncommon. The difference between “merchant 
ships” and “men-of-war” is expressed as al-marakib al- 
safariyya vs. marakib al-asatil (Ibn MammatT, Kawanin , 
247-8). Note also the msba: ustuli vs. dfundi, i.e. “navy 
man” vs. “army soldier” (see Quatremere in BibL). 

On historical, technical, and administrative details 
see bahriyya (for the early period, see Suppl.). 

Bibliography. H. Kindermann, “ Schiff ” im Arabi¬ 
schen, Zwickau 1934, i, and “Wortindex”, s.v.; 
E. Quatremere, Histoire des sultans mamlouks de I’Egypte , 
Paris 1837, i, 157 n. 33; Ibn MammatT, Kawanin 
al-dawawin, ed. ‘Aziz S. c Atiyya, Cairo 1943, 247- 
8 , 339-40; M. Mostafa [Mustafa], Die Chronik des 
Ibn lyas. Indices, iv, Glossar, Erster Abschnitt, Beirut 
1992, s.v.; T C A, sub radice s-t-l; Lane, s.v. (giving 
only the meaning “ship of war”); Dozy, s.v. For 
the Greek term, see Liddell and Scott, s.v. (mean¬ 
ings 1 and 3); D. Demetrakos, Mega Lexikon holes 
tes Hellenikes glosses, Athens 1964, xiv, 6707a (mean¬ 
ings 1 and 5). (W.P. Heinrichs) 


USTUWA, said to mean “uplands”, a district of 
mediaeval northern Khurasan, comprising the 
fertile plain, famed for its grain production, through 
whose western part the Atrek river [< q.v .] flows. The 
plain lies between the modern Kuh-i Hazar Masdjid 
and Kuh-i Binalud/Kuh-i Shah Djahan mountain 
chains. Its urban centre was Khabushan, the later 
Kucan_ [q.vi\. See kucan for further details. (Ed.) 

USUL (a.), lit. “origins, roots”, a term of Arabic 
grammar. Here, the applications of this term can 
broadly be divided into two categories, (i) most fre¬ 
quently in the singular asl, denoting a basic form, 
concept or structure, and (ii) exclusively in the plural, 
denoting the fundamental principles of grammar as a 
science. 

The singular asl has a wide range of meanings 
extending over phonology, morphology and syntax 
(Baalbaki; Bohas, etc. 1990, index) conveniently sum¬ 
marised in Kinberg’s Lexicon of al-Farra 5 (s.v. asl) as 
“the original vocalization, form, construction, meaning, 
writing (in grammatical reconstruction, before phono- 
logical-morphological-syntactic-orthographical changes 
take place); basic function, meaning etc.; origin, source; 
basis; the root of a verb or noun”. The following 
examples are intended to give a general idea of the 
reference of asl, ignoring chronological factors: 

In phonology: (1) a standard phoneme in contrast 
with an allophone, ( 2 ) the original value of a phoneme 
before a sound change, e.g. t before it becomes t by 
assimilation to s in istabara. 

In morphology: (3) a root-letter in the derivational 
system, symbolised by f J -l representing the root as a 
semantic entity (and thus excluding alif which can¬ 
not be a root letter), in which sense asl can also 
denote a whole root considered as triliteral, quadrilit- 
eral etc., (4) a radical consonant opposed to an aug¬ 
ment, e.g. k, t, b, but not m in maktab, (5) a morpheme 
opposed to an allomorph, thus u is the basic marker 
of independence (raf) with u, a and -n as secondary 
markers (furu ( , see below), ( 6 ) in morphophonological 
contexts, the assumed underlying form, e.g. *kawala 
in kala , and note also that the active verb is said to 
be the asl from which the passive verb is derived, (7) 
a paradigmatic constant, e.g. that certain patterns nor¬ 
mally do not have tanwin [qw], that certain singulars 
tend to take a particular plural pattern; likewise it is 
the norm, asl, for nouns to be inflected with short 
vowels. 

In syntax: ( 8 ) a syntactical constant, e.g. that sub¬ 
jects precede predicates, that the particles kad and hal 
are always immediately followed by verbs, (9) the basic 
structure perceived as underlying certain syntactical 
units, thus the asl of iayd un hasan" Twadfh 1 is z,ayd un 
hasan un wadjhuhu. 

Some other senses of a more general nature may 
be indicated here: ( 10 ) the semantic identity of a word: 
thus the asl of min “from” is to denote the beginning 
of a limit, and cf. the general principle (stemming no 
doubt from law) that the meanings of words should 
not extend beyond their asl, ( 11 ) primary status within 
a set, thus wa- is the asl of the coordinating con¬ 
junctions wa-, fa-, thumma, hatta, and an is likewise the 
asl (not to mention the umm “mother”, which terms 
are evidently interchangeable in this context) of all the 
subordinating conjunctions. Similarly the primary cause 
of the dfxrr (oblique case) is the “particle of oblique¬ 
ness”, harf/d^arr, with the occurrence of the d^arr in 
annexation being regarded as secondary, far c . 

Lastly (12) certain priorities are categorically referred 
to as asl, e.g. that nouns are more basic than verbs, 
singular has priority over dual and plural (so for exam- 
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pie the dual and plural pronouns are seen as derived 
from their singulars), masculine over feminine, indef¬ 
inition over definition. By this point we are clearly 
approaching a boundary between the simple mean¬ 
ing of asl as a basic or primary feature and its higher, 
theoretical sense of a general linguistic principle, which 
is most closely associated with the plural term usul 
used generically, often in the phrases usul al-kalam, 
usul al- e arabiyya , usul al-lugha , and eventually usul al- 
nahw. 

The terminological transition from asl to usul prob¬ 
ably reflects the change in 3rd/9th century attitudes 
resulting from contact with Greek scientific writings. 
As Baalbaki (173) points out, a latent notion of usul 
as “general principles” is already discernible in al- 
MazinT (d. 247-9/861-3 [q.vf) and becomes explicit 
in his pupil al-Mubarrad (d. 286/900 [</.t>.]), who uses 
the term asl in the same range of meanings as Siba- 
wayhi (roughly as above, though we have not fol¬ 
lowed Baalbaki’s formulations exactly), and adds a 
new sense which Baalbaki (172) glosses as “what [al- 
Mubarrad] considers to be the fundamental or main 
themes related to a certain grammatical topic”. This is 
an accurate description of al-Mubarrad’s pre-scientific, 
probably pedagogical usage, which is to be interpreted 
also in the light of the important fact that STbawayhi 
(d. ca. 180/796 [tf.tf.]) shows almost no signs of any 
such notions: indeed the natural correlative of asl , 
namely faf/juru' “branches)” hence “derivative or sec¬ 
ondary' phenomenon” is so rare in the Kitab (two 
instances only, neither decisive, Baalbaki, ibid.) that we 
can be quite certain that it played no significant part 
in STbawayhi’s linguistics, and we can draw a simi¬ 
lar conclusion about al-Farra J (d. 207/822 [qv.]) from 
Kinberg, whose index contains no instances of far*. 

The second stage is self-consciously introduced by 
Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/929 [tf.c.]), author of the influ¬ 
ential Kitab al-usul fi ’l-nahw (see caveat on printed 
editions, Bohas 1991), in which the terms asl and usul 
are notably frequent. What Ibn al-Sarradj meant by 
asl is easy to infer from such examples as “the asl of 
verbs is to be unvowelled and uninflected” (ii, 145) 
or “it is not that fiass’ is an unvowelled form of 
‘ kasas\ for each of them is an asl ”, i.e. a regular, 
original pattern (iii, 406), or “the asl of the vocative 
is to attract the attention of the person called so that 
he will turn towards you and you can present him 
with a plea for help, or an expression of surprise, 
praise or grief’ (i, 329), from which we see that he 
has more or less the same concept of asl as we find 
in Slbawayhi and al-Mubarrad. 

With usul, however, Ibn al-Sarradj takes a step for¬ 
ward on his own by interpreting usul al-kalam collec¬ 
tively as the basic principles of correct Arabic, effectively 
synonymous with the later term kawa c id “rules”. By- 
using these usul as his reference point, Ibn al-Sarradj 
was able to write a completely new type of pedago¬ 
gical grammar in which, as he says himself, “in each 
chapter we have discussed a sufficient quantity of indi¬ 
vidual issues (i masa’il ) to provide both exercise for the 
student and instruction for the scholar as befits this 
kind of work, for it is a book of basic principles” 
(i, 328, and cf. Baalbaki 174). 

The work may thus be regarded as the second 
major reformulation of STbawayhi’s Kitab after the 
Muktadab of al-Mubarrad, who was himself the mas¬ 
ter of Ibn al-Sarradj, and if by its rather discursive 
style the Muktadab reminds us of al-Mubarrad’s other 
great work the Kamil, the Usul of Ibn al-Sarradj can¬ 
not fail to remind us of something by al-FarabT, per¬ 
haps the Ihsa’ aUulum. Al-FarabT and Ibn al-Sarradj 


were said to have been acquainted and to have taught 
each other their respective skills of logic and gram¬ 
mar, and the anecdotal evidence confirms that Ibn 
al-Sarradj’s historical role was to articulate grammar 
in the ordered and systematic style of the newly 
imported Greek sciences (cf. Versteegh, 78-9). 

We may measure the ideological distance between 
Ibn al-Sarradj and STbawayhi by comparing their treat¬ 
ment of predication: for STbawayhi it is indeed true 
that the making of statements is the primary' purpose 
of language ( awwal , not as 1(1), Kitab , ed. Derenbourg 
i, 6, ed. Bulak, i, 7) but the value of an utterance is 
seen in ethical terms, as ± mustakm : it is your social 
duty to your listener to finish an equational sentence 
once you start it {op. cit., i, 394/i, 346). But Ibn al- 
Sarradj, expressing himself in the modernised scientific 
vocabulary, declares that the basic function of speech 
{asl al-kalam) is the conveying of information (fa’ida, 
i, 66) and that the distinctive property of a predicate 
is its falsifiability (al-tasdik wa ’l-takdhib , i, 62). 

The third stage in the evolution of the term usul 
must have begun soon after Ibn al-Sarradj, probably 
in tandem with early attempts to establish the prin¬ 
ciples of legal reasoning ( usul al-fikh [</.?;.]). We must 
observe at once that the very title of Ibn al-Sarradj’s 
book, “The book of basic principles in grammar”, fi 
'l-nahw , confirms that it is not a work on theoretical 
or methodological issues. For this we have to wait 
until there is an identifiable discipline in which the 
principles can be applied, to be precise, sincfat al-nahw 
“the art of grammar”, which we find no earlier than 
Kudama b. DjaTar (d. 320-37/932-48 [</.c.]), who 
speaks of “the two arts of grammar and logic”, sina c atay 
al-nahw wa \l-mantik {Nakd al-shi'r, ed. Bonebakker, 
Leiden 1956, 95; the one reference to san c a in al- 
Farra’ is not strong evidence for the earlier existence 
of the concept, occurring as it does in the context of 
masnu*, see Kinberg s.v.). Within only decades of Ibn 
al-Sarradj’s death, we have proof that grammar was 
already being practised as an art with its own usul: 
in the Intisdr of Ibn Wallad (d. 332/943, see Sezgin, 
GAS, ix, 206-7), there is an absorbing debate about 
the fundamentals of grammatical methodology evok¬ 
ing several key terms and ideas. Framed as a defence 
of the “Basran” position against that of the “Kufans”, 
the passage vigorously rejects induction ( istikra’) as 
being no more reliable than mere supposition (ganri), 
leading inevitably to contradictory results which cor¬ 
rupt the “foundations and principles of the art” mabani 
'l-sintfa wa-usuluha (Bernards, 75). The “Basrans”, on 
the other hand, hold firmly to the unanimously ac¬ 
cepted basic principles ( lafima \l-basriyyuna 7 -usul, and 
later al-usul al-mufitama'' c alayha , ibid., 76); since these 
include the concept of abstract operators ( c awamil ma c - 
nawiyya) and the axiom that one operator cannot oper¬ 
ate on another, we can be sure that usul here refers 
to the technicalities of grammatical science rather than 
(though at this early stage not wholly excluding) the 
observed regularities of Arabic discourse from which 
grammatical theories were derived. 

It is this sense in which usul al-nahw (in contrast 
with Ibn al-Sarradj’s usul fi ’l-nahw) can finally be taken 
to be the analogue of the closely related science usul 
al-fikh. This is certainly the understanding of Ibn al- 
AnbarT (d. 577/1181 [see al-anbarI]), whose Luma c 
al-adilla plainly asserts and conscientiously defends the 
proposition that these two sciences are methodologi¬ 
cally identical. This he does by transposing the process 
of grammatical reasoning entirely into the terminol- 
ogy of Jikh, starting with the validity and transmission 
of linguistic evidence (with due attention to the case 
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of the single testimony), moving through the types of 
analogy, kiyas, and the rules of its application, and 
concluding with a number of subordinate procedures 
familiar from legal contexts such as istihsan, istishdb 
al-hal and istidlal [q.vv.] and conflicts of evidence and 
method. 

Ibn al-Anban merely set the seal on a process 
which had begun much earlier, during the 4th/10th 
century, the period when the three-way interaction 
between lawyers, grammarians and philosophers was 
at its most intense, with the Mu < tazila acting as the 
yeast in this extremely powerful recipe (cf. Versteegh, 
130 ff.). Already such figures as Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004 
[q. o.], also GAS, viii, 209-14, ix, 194) and his more 
prominent contemporary Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002 \q.v.], 
also GAS , ix, 173-82) had raised questions about the 
nature of grammar clearly reflecting the multidisci¬ 
plinary background of their speculations. For Ibn Faris, 
grammar was certainly a “science” (Him, Sahibi, 81) 
and an art, sina e a (ibid., 31) with its own principles 
and derivatives, usul and furu‘ (ibid., 30), and likewise 
Ibn Djinni (who knew Ibn al-Sarradj’s work) enthusi¬ 
astically criticises and harangues other specialists in 
the sina‘a for their technical inadequacies. From Mehiri’s 
helpful account of Ibn Djinni we can select only one 
example of his views on the usul: “The Arabs prefer 
homogeneity and similarity, and to base the deriva¬ 
tive on the fundamental” (al-‘Arab tu’tfir min al-tadjanus 
wa ’l-tashabuh wa-haml al-far‘ ‘aid ’l-asl: Khasd’is, i, 111; 
Mehiri, 133). 

The final touch comes with the formal definition 
of grammar as “a science with principles (usul) by 
which sound and corrupt speech can be known”, 
as it is worded by ‘All b. Muhammad al-DjurdjanI 
(d. 816/1413 [<?.£>.]), with an interesting alternative in 
which usul is replaced by kawanln “laws” (Ta‘rifat, 125), 
reminding us of al-Farabfs formulation in his Ihsa 3 
(ed. A. Gonzales Palencia, Madrid 1932, 10). Later, 
it became a widespread custom to begin works of 
grammar with some version of this definition. 

There remain problems of interpretation and ob¬ 
scurities still to be clarified, especially the overlap in 
meaning between asl and a number of other terms 
such as wadfh, hadd, kiyas (q.v., and cf. Baalbaki, 167) 
and ‘ ilia (q.v. and cf. Ibn Djinni, Khasa’is, i, 164, where 
a list of HIal is presented which might just as well 
have been called usul). On the other hand, there is 
not much to be gained from equating asl and far‘ 
with the modern linguistic concepts “unmarked” and 
“marked” respectively (Owens, 199-222). Not every 
asl/far‘ pair can be explained in terms of marked¬ 
ness: it would be difficult to see in what way the 
non-existent *kawala is “unmarked” in relation to kala 
(the asterisk suggests that western convention in fact 
treats the unreal form as “marked”) or what is “un¬ 
marked” about the vocative in Ibn al-Sarradj’s defi¬ 
nition quoted above. As Owens himself admits (304 
n. 261), the distinction between asl and far‘ is really 
one of logical hierarchies not of formal differences, 
but if that is the case, the alleged similarity between 
the Arab and western systems is defined out of exis¬ 
tence. However, one can agree with Owens (246-8, 
though seemingly contradicting 223-4) that it would 
be unwise to see in the theory of asl anything more 
than a fortuitous and potentially misleading resem¬ 
blance to “deep structure”. 

Finally, it is worth observing that usul al-nahw and 
usul al-fikh may be closely related but are certainly 
not identical twins, in spite of Ibn al-Anbarfs attempt 
to unify the two sciences. In one way they are com¬ 
plementary: both have language as their input and 


correct action as their output, and the jurist’s reli¬ 
gious authority is reinforced by his grammatical exper¬ 
tise, just as the secular prestige of grammar derives 
from its fundamental role in legal speculation. In 
another way, however, the output of grammar is a 
subset of the output of fikh, for everything the pious 
Muslim says should ideally remain within the Sharfa: 
even language is a sunna. 
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asl in Slbawayhi’s Kitab, in A.K. Irvine, etc. (eds.), 
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Thomas Muir Johnstone 1924-1983 , London 1989, 
163-77; M.H. Bakalla, Ibn Jinnl, an early Arab Muslim 
phonetician: an interpretative study of his life and contri¬ 
bution to linguistics, London-Taipei 1982; M. Bernards, 
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USUL al-DIN (a.), “the bases (or principles) 
of the [Muslim] religion”. 

Despite the symmetry of terms—which has given 
rise to an aberrant dual form, al-usuldn‘, denoting equal 
competence in fikh and in kalam —the word usul does 
not have the same sense in the two parallel expres¬ 
sions usul al-dln and usul al-fikh [<?.£>.]. The latter, as 
is well known, traditionally represent the sources on 
which the jurist bases his judgement, and these are 
mainly the four as defined in the classical system: 
Kur’an, sunna of the Prophet, idjma‘ or consensus of 
the community, and kiyas or analogical reasoning. If 
this were equally the sense of the term usul in the 
expression usul al-dln, the two formulae usul al-dln/al- 
fikh would be virtually synonymous. For the theolo¬ 
gian goes back to exactly the same authorities to 
justify his interpretation of dogma except that, for his 
part, he usually divides them into two categories, mak¬ 
ing up what are for him the two great categories of 
dala’il “proofs”: the samHyya or sharHyya “revealed” ones 
(Kur’an, sunna, i<fmd‘), and the ‘akliyya “rational” ones. 
But the usul al-dln, in ordinary usage, represent some¬ 
thing else: not the sources of theological judgement 
but, in some way, this judgement itself. These are 
the articles of dogma, the ‘aka’id or “truths which 
must be believed”, as the Muslim theologians under¬ 
stand them and argue about them according to their 
various orientations. Thus the science of usul al-dln 
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is another way of designating the Him al-kalam [q.v.]. 

Here, e.g., is what al-Kh u arazmi says in his Mafafih 
al J ulum, 39-41, about “the principles of religion about 
which the theologians (al-mutakallimun) debate”. He 
states, “First of all there is the affirmation of the gen¬ 
eration of bodies (huduth al-adjsam) and the refutation 
of the dahriyya who affirm the eternity of time (dahr). 
Then the demonstration that the universe has a cre¬ 
ator ( muhdith ), who is God Most High, and the refu¬ 
tation of those who strip God of His attributes 
(mu e attila). [The demonstration] that God is eternal, 
knowing, powerful and alive. [The demonstration] that 
He is unique, and the refutation of the dualists (mantis 
and zanadika), the trinitarians (the Christians) and all 
those who admit a plurality of creators. [The demon- j 
stration] that He does not resemble any things (la > 
yushabbihu ’l-ashya’), and the refutation of the Jews and 
other assimilationists ( mushabbiha ); [the demonstration] 
that He is not a body, contrary to what many of the : 
Muslim assimilationists affirm—how high He is above ! 
all that! Then [the demonstration] that He is know¬ 
ing, powerful, alive from the very fact of His essence j 
(i bi-dtatihi ), or—as the great majority of the theolo- j 
gians think, except for the Mu 4 tazila—that He is know- j 
ing by a knowledge, alive by a life, powerful by a 
power, and that these attributes (sijat) are co-eternal j 
with Him. 

“Then the question of knowing whether God is j 
visible or not; whether His will is originated in time 
or eternal; whether His word is created or uncreated; 
whether human acts are produced by God or by men; j 
whether [human] capacity (istita c a) is anterior to the j 
action or contemporaneous with it; whether God wills ! 
men’s evil actions; whether a person who dies guilty | 
of a grave sin without having repented of it is destined 
for Hell in perpetuity or whether it is possible that i 
God may forgive him. [In this connection,] the Mu‘ta- | 
zila say that [Muslims] guilty of a grave sin (ahl al- j 
kabaHr) are “evildoers” (fussak) who are neither believers j 
nor unbelievers, which is an “intermediate state” (al- 1 
manzila bayn al-manzilatayn 1 [^.y.])—the other theolo- j 
gians state, on the contrary, that every person is j 
necessarily either a believer or an unbeliever—and ! 
that [the Prophet’s] intercession (skafd'a) does not apply | 
to these “evildoers”, the other [theologians] asserting j 
that, on the contrary, it applies to them and to them j 
only. 

“Then the demonstration of the reality of prophet- [ 
hood, pace the barahima who deny its existence. The j 
demonstration of Muhammad’s prophethood. Finally, 
the question of the imamate, how one is to know who ! 
is lit to exercise it and who is unlit. 

“These are the principles of religion concerning 
which the theologians dispute and on which they stand | 
in opposition to each other. The other [theological j 
questions] are either derived from these or are pre¬ 
liminary in regard to them”. 

The expression usul al-din occurs in the titles of 
many treatises on kaldm. One may merely cite, from 
the Ash'ari viewpoint, the K. Usul al-din of Abu Mansur 
al-Baghdadi [q.v.] and al-Shamil fi usul al-din of Abu 
’1-Ma f alr al-Djuwavnf [^.p.]; from the Hanafi-Maturldl 
viewpoint, the K. Usul al-din of Abu ’1-Yusr al-Bazdawi ; 
(d. 493/1099) and the Tabsirat al-adilla fi usul al-din 
of Abu ’1-MuTn al-Nasafr (d. 508/1114 [see al-nasafI. 
II]); from the HanbalT viewpoint, al-Mu c tamad fi usul 
al-din of the kadi Abu Ya'la [see ibn al-farraJ; and 
from the Mu'tazili viewpoint, the work with the same 
title of al-Malahiml (d. 536/1141). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. See also that 
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USUL al-FIKH, a term which is a parallel to furu ( 
al-fikh , the latter indicating “branches”, while usul 
al-fikh indicates “roots” of the law [see sharI* a]. 
Both terms indicate an academic discipline and a lit¬ 
erary genre. Works of furu ( expound the norms of the 
law, while works of usul are concerned with the sources 
of the law and the methodology for extrapolating rules 
from revelation. The literary genre of usul al-fikh is 
continuous from the mid-4th/10th century (represented, 
notably, by the works of the Hanafis, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Shashl, d. 344/955, and Ahmad b. 
‘All Abu Bakr al-Djassas. d. 370/980) to the 13th/19th 
century. Given the developed form of the early works, 
it is clear that there was a prior tradition of teaching 
and study, a gradually emerging system for the clas¬ 
sification and presentation of problems, and, at least, 
informal notebooks. The famous Risala of Muhammad 
b. Idris al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) is frequently looked on 
as the earliest work of usul al-fikh but the temporal 
gap between it and the later literary tradition has led 
modern scholars to question its influence, or its date 
(Hallaq, Was al-ShdfiH .. .; Calder, Studies , ch. 9). Ex¬ 
tensive works of furu c , associated with different schools 
of law ( madhahib ), emerged before works of usul and 
included polemical defence of established rules. It is 
probable that the origins of usul as a separate disci¬ 
pline are to be found in the development and refine¬ 
ment of polemical activity of this kind (Calder, Studies). 

Works of juru 1 set out the norms of the law, in 
greater or lesser detail, and with varying quantities of 
justificatory argument. Works of usul identify and clas¬ 
sify the sources of the law, expound a methodology 
whereby these give rise to norms, and present a struc¬ 
ture of authority which distinguishes the qualified jurist 
(mufti/mudfiahid) from the layman or mukallid. Ideally, 
the discipline of usul could be seen as a pure science 
presented in radical abstraction from normative detail. 
Al-Ghazali [^.y.] (a ShafiT) distinguished usul al-fikh 
from Him al-fchilaf (the science of divergence), claim¬ 
ing that only the latter dealt with specific examples 
of norms and their relationship to revealed texts 
(Mustafa, i, 5.5-7). According to him, the discipline 
of usul was concerned to identify the sources of the 
law and the general hermeneutical principles which 
permitted extrapolation of norms from texts. This led 
naturally to a consideration of the nature and limits 
of the authority of the qualified jurist. The early 
Hanafr tradition was much less purist, more focused 
on the defence of acknowledged norms, though ulti¬ 
mately influenced by and convergent with the more 
abstract tradition. (Ibn Khaldun identified these ten¬ 
dencies as that of the theologians and that of the 
jurists respectively; see below.) 

The discipline of usul al-fikh takes its place as one 
of a bundle of disciplines (or literary genres) which 
constitute the academic articulation of Islam. These 
were listed by al-Ghazall as six: theology (Him al-kalam), 
Juru c al-fikh, usul al-fikh, Him al-hadith, Him al-tafsir and 
Him al-batin. The last of these referred to the whole 
of the Sufi tradition; the others are the major com¬ 
ponents of the scholastic and academic tradition of 
Islam. Al-Ghazall described the science of kaldm as 
the most general or universal (‘amm) of the religious 
sciences, the others being concerned with particulars 
(djuz’i). The science of kaldm established the basic prin¬ 
ciples (God’s existence, the reality of prophets, the 
truth of their message, etc.) which serve as the ground 
for the other sciences. The usuli (specialist in usul al- 
fikh) accepts the results of the science of kaldm, accepts 
too, in principle, the results of the science of hadith, 
and expounds the way in which the Prophet’s words 
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indicate juristic norms, whether by explicit or implied 
meaning or through intellectual analysis and deduc¬ 
tion {. Mustasfa , i, 5-6). For al-Ghazali, there were only 
three real sources—Book, Sunna, and Consensus 
(id^ma*) —though many techniques and devices beyond 
these required discussion. 

The standard contents of a work of usul are exem¬ 
plified in the Mustasfa of al-Ghazali, which represents 
a high point in the development of the ShafiT trad¬ 
ition (a tradition which owed much to the Mu‘tazila 
and to the Maliki Abu Bakr al-Bakillanf (d. 403/1014), 
see Chaumont, Baqilldni , and below on Ibn Khaldun). 
AJ-GhazalT’s work brought the tradidon to a peak of 
organisation and expression and was highly influen¬ 
tial on subsequent works. After a brief, innovatory 
introduction on formal logic, he organised his mate¬ 
rial under four broad headings which he characterised 
by an elaborate metaphor as 1. the fruit, 2. the tree, 

3. the method of harvesting, and 4. the harvester. 
The fruit is the juristic classification of human actions, 
centrally focused on the five ahkam (sing, hukm —the 
juristic status of an act: mandator)', preferred, per¬ 
mitted, disliked, and forbidden), the categories of valid, 
null and defective, and other classificatory terms. The 
tree, meaning that which bears the fruit, refers to the 
sources. Al-Ghazali identified four of these, a primary 
group of three (Book, Sunna and Consensus), and the 
intellect. The workings of abrogation ( naskh) and the 
difference between common report and isolated report j 
(tawatur, ahad) were a part of this section. Under the 
heading intellect, Al-Ghazali accepted only the prin¬ 
ciple of istishdb al-hdl meaning a presumption of con¬ 
tinuity. He dismissed as invalid a number of other j 
sources which, by other writers, were sometimes ac¬ 
cepted: the opinion of the Companions, juristic pref- ; 
erence ( istihsdn [q.v.], notably elaborated by the HanafT 
tradition), public welfare ( maslaha [q.vfj, and the con¬ 
sensus of the people of Medina (an exclusively Maliki 
principle). In his section on the method of harvest¬ 
ing, al-Ghazali dealt with hermeneutical principles in 
three groups: 1. general principles of language and 
expression; 2. a theory of the explicit and the implicit; 

3. juristic analogy (kiyds). Much of his material here 
was classified and discussed, following the established 
tradition, under simple antithetical headings: command 
and prohibition, general and particular, ambiguous and 
clarificatory, absolute and qualified, etc. In his last 
section, on the harvester, he dealt w'ith idjtihad [q.vi\. 
The term means the exertion of the utmost possible 
effort to discover, on the basis of the sources and by 
rational use of hermeneutical methodology, a rule of 
law. The discovered rule remains, however, a product 
of informed opinion {gann), not knowledge film). The 
qualifications, the task, and the authority of the mu^ta- 
hid were all a part of the discussion of this section. 

This work effectively gathered and expressed all the 
major questions of the discipline of usul and is fully 
representative of the tradition as a whole. It was a 
highly conservative tradition. There were of course dif¬ 
ferent modes of expression, different preferences, elab¬ 
orations, explorations and refinements of argument, 
but the academic tradition was unified and continu¬ 
ous throughout the centuries. 

Ibn Khaldun (‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad, d. 
808/1406 [<?.p.]) offered in his Mukaddima an illumi¬ 
nating account of the nature, origins and develop¬ 
ment of the science of usul, an account which represents 
the educated view of his time and embodies much 
subtlety of observation and analysis. He identified the 
conventional four sources of the law as Book, Sunna, 
Consensus and kiyds (analogy). He stresses that, on 


balance, for details of the law, these permit only the 
establishment of a prevalent opinion [ghalib al-iann ), 
not real and definitive knowledge. The Kur’an was 
established as a source by its miraculous quality and 
its sound transmission. The Sunna, established as a 
source by the practice of the Companions, was guar¬ 
anteed by chains of transmission and classification of 
transmitters. Consensus, too, was established by the 
example of the Companions. The primary role of 
texts in the establishment of the law meant that cer¬ 
tain principles of language were fundamental to her¬ 
meneutical technique, including knowledge of lexis, 
morphology, syntax, and broader rhetorical and epis¬ 
temological principles. Many of the latter were classi¬ 
fied, as we have seen, under simple antithetical headings: 
command and prohibition, etc. Finally, kiyds was valid 
because, with the emergence of new events, these had 
to be judged by similarities and parallels that linked 
them to known rules. For Ibn Khaldun, the relatively 
late development of usul al-fikh as a comprehensive 
science could be explained on the grounds that, for 
the earliest generations, the relevant skills were intu¬ 
itive and innate (in respect of language and its use) 
or based on personal experience (in respect of assess¬ 
ing transmitters of hadith , etc.). The first work of usul 
al-fikh. was al-ShafiTs Risala. 

Ibn Khaldun went on to make his famous distinc¬ 
tion between the usul of the theologians and that of 
the jurists. The difference was essentially one of abstrac¬ 
tion ( tadfrid ): the theologians abstracted the principles 
and the rules of the science from their normative 
exemplification. The early landmarks of the theologians’ 
tradition were identified by Ibn Khaldun as follows. 

1. The K. al-'Umad of the kadi c Abd al-Djabbar b. 
Ahmad (Mu‘tazili, d. 415/1025 [q.v.]) and its com¬ 
mentary, the MuHamad , by Muhammad b. ‘All Abu 
’l-Husayn al-Basrf (436/1044). 

2. The K. al-Burhan of al-Djuwayni, Imam al-Hara- 
mayn (d. 478/1085 [^.».]). 

3. The Mustafa of al-Ghazalr. 

4. The Mahsul of Muhammad b. ‘Umar Fakhr al- 
Dfn al-Razi (d. 606/1209 [</.p.]). 

5. The Ihkdm of ‘All b. Abf ‘All Sayf al-Dln al-Amidi 
(d. 631/1233 [q.v.]). 

Beginning apparently with Mu‘tazilr thinkers, this 
tradition was developed initially by Shafi‘I/Ash‘aris. 
The later development of the tradition included Maliki - , 
Hanbali, and even HanafT writers, their works taking 
the form for the most part of summary and com¬ 
mentary. The two standard textbooks of Ibn Khaldun’s 
time were the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Hadjib (‘Uthman 
b. ‘Umar, a Maliki - , d. 646/1249) and the Minhadj. of 
al-Baydawi (‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, a ShafiT, d. 685/ 
1286 or 692/1293). 

The jurists’ tradition was essentially that of the 
HanafTs. (This tradition should be seen as prior to 
and productive of the theologians’ tradition. It is more 
focused on the rules of the law and the discovery of 
principles that justify the rules than on the abstract 
analysis of hermeneutical principles. This is probably 
how the discipline developed, emerging out of polem¬ 
ical defence of known rules.) Ibn Khaldun isolated 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar al-Dabbusf (d. 430/1038) as the 
most important early writer in this tradition. His work 
and that of the other early Hanafis was developed 
in particular by ‘All b. Muhammad al-Bazdawf 
(d. 484/1089). Towards the end of the 7th/13th cen¬ 
tury, Ahmad b. ‘All Ibn al-Sa‘ati (d. 694/1295), author 
of the famous Madfmcf al-bahrayn, a work of furu\ com¬ 
bined, in his K. al-Badf, the Hanafi (jurists’) tradi¬ 
tion with the tradition derived from al-Amidi, thereby 
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ensuring considerable convergence of the two tradi¬ 
tions in the subsequent period. 

Ibn Khaldun’s survey offers only his assessment of 
highlights. Western scholarship has also attempted to 
analyse and characterise the tradition. The earliest sig¬ 
nificant work on usul is Ignaz Goldziher’s Die gdhiriten. 
Much is contained also in the writings of Joseph 
Schacht, and something more fragmentary' in studies 
by such as Robert Brunschvig, George Makdisi, Abdel 
Magid Turki, et ai The first to produce a large body 
of studies focused on usul is Wael B. Hallaq, and he 
has been followed by younger scholars, notably Eric 
Chaumont. Majid Khadduri has produced a transla¬ 
tion of al-ShafiT’s Risala , Bernard Weiss a very use¬ 
ful paraphrase and commentary on Amidfs Ihkdm , 
and Chaumont a French translation of the K. al-ljma c 
by Ibrahim b. c Alr al-ShlrazT (d. 476/1083} (with valu¬ 
able introduction and bibliography). A useful guide to 
the topics of usul is contained in Kamali, Principles . 
However, neither a comprehensive history of usul , nor 
a clear analysis of its function, has been provided by 
Western scholarship, although the dissertation of Aron 
Zysow (see Bibl) goes a long way in this respect. 

Many of the works of the later tradition derive 
their value not from any novelty' in what they have 
to say, but from virtuoso skills of linguistic expres¬ 
sion, and from elaboration of subtleties. A notable 
example is the Djam* al-djawamP of ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
b. c AlI Tadj al-Dln al-Subkr (d. 771/1369 [see al- 
subkI]). He describes his work as a condensation of 
his two commentaries, on the A lufchtasar of Ibn al- 
Hadjib, and the Minhadj of al-BaydawI, with numer¬ 
ous additions. This condensation was in turn expanded 
in the commentary of Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Mahallr (d. 864/1459 [<?.*'.]) ( Shark Qam? al-djawami f ), 
and in the supercommentary ( Hashiya ) of c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Djad Allah al-Bannam (d. 1198/1784 [see 
bannani. 7]). That pattern of summary', commentary, 
and supercommentary' marks the importance of con¬ 
tinuity, loyalty and repetition within the ongoing trad¬ 
ition. There was development: it is notable for 
example that the commentaries on the Qiam c incor¬ 
porate and explore the distinction between ieftihad in 
an absolute sense and idfihad ft ’ l-madhhab (meaning 
juristic development within the parameters of school 
loyalty, Malikf, ShafiT, HanafiT, etc.). But development 
was not necessarily the point of the tradition, and 
was not always acknowledged. The constant re-dis- 
covery and re-expression, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, of the rules that permitted the deduction of law 
from revelation, was a community duty which had 
many of the qualities of a ritual. The re-enactment 
(re-appropriation) of what was known, of what was a 
permanent and inalienable part of the religious trad¬ 
ition, was a sufficient motive for the continuous study 
and re-writing of what was already written. A notable 
feature of the late commentaries is the foregrounding 
of linguistic form, and the incorporation of gram¬ 
matical and rhetorical analysis into the texts. This is 
not a feature of usul only but of all the scholastic dis¬ 
ciplines; it suggests an acknowledgement that what 
begins in language (the language of revelation) ends 
only with a renewed discovery of language as the 
means to meaning. 

Modern scholars (notably Wael B. Hallaq), and 
some of the earlier exponents of the indigenous trad¬ 
ition (including al-Ghazalf), have tried to present usul 
as an ongoing method for the discovery and the devel¬ 
opment of rules, implying that it points to a capac¬ 
ity for change and evolution in the juristic tradition. 
In fact, in broad terms, and to a considerable extent 


! in details, the norms of the law were known prior to 
and independent of the tradition of usul. The histor¬ 
ical reality was that most Muslims belonged, by virtue 
of family or geography, to one or other of the four 
madhhabs and clung to that madhhab by a loyalty' that 
was ultimately acknowledged and termed taklld [q.v.] 
(in spite of the many caveats that surrounded that 
: word). Chaumont ( Ijtihdd et histoire) has shown that the 
I theory of ijtihdd is not developmental: it is concerned 
i with the discovery of the law as an eternal and endur- 
| ing truth. Ibn Kbaldun offered an illuminating com¬ 
ment on the real situation. In his discussion of the 
j science of dispute, which he perceived as a sub-genre 
within the science of usul, he noted that the rules of 
usul were deductive (h ’l-istinbdt ) only for the mudjtahids 
(by which he meant the founding fathers of the 
madhhabs). Later jurists used the hermeneutical skills 
and arguments of usul in order to preserve and defend 
| norms that had already been deduced and were 
accepted through taklld. A more positive appreciation 
, of taklld had been developed in the writings of the 
| ShafiT Ibn al-Salah (‘Uthman b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu 
■ c Amr, d. 643/1245 [q.v.]) and his follower al-Nawawf 
I (Yahya b. Sharaf Muhyi ’l-Dfn, d. 676/1277 [< 7 . 2 .]) 

I (see Calder, Al-Naivaw’s typology). Usul al-fikh , in this 
! tradition, was perceived as a means to re-create (re- 
1 experience) the processes of discovery' that had been 
| enacted by the founding Imams. 

Re-creation, re-discovery', re-experience: it is con¬ 
cern with repetition and defence of the known law, 
j not concern with development, that most character- 
| ises—and most reveals the profound religious and cul- 
• tural values of—the legal sciences of Islam, both furu c 
and usul. The articulation of these values in modern 
: scholarship and in modem Muslim thinking is problem- 
I atic, largely because the concept of a law which is 
: eternally valid is thought to be incompatible with the 
need for evolution and change in the modern world. 
Alongside usul al-fikh , there are two other genres 
j of legal meta-discourse, the “maxims'’ and the “inten¬ 
tions of the law”; for these, see kawa'id fiiuuyya and 
makasid al-sharI c a, in Suppl. 
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for a general theory of Islamic law, in Islamic Law and 
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USUL al-HADI TH (principles of hadith) refers in 
a general way to the disparate disciplines the 
mastery of which distinguished a true scholar 
of hadith from a mere transmitter. The 

term was never satisfactorily defined nor was it dif¬ 
ferentiated from similar ones like c ulum (or c ilm) al- 
hadith, istilah al-hadith, mustalahat al-hadith, etc. It should 
be noted that the popular division of the study of 
hadxth into riwaya (transmission) and diraya (intellectual 
appreciation), with the latter corresponding to the usul 
al-hadxth, is problematic in the light of actual usage. 
The exact boundary between the supposedly comple¬ 
mentary terms riwaya and diraya was never agreed 
upon and there are instances of the term Him al-riwdya 
being used as a synonym of usul al-hadxth. 

The study of hadxth generated an enormous litera¬ 
ture, and many of the specific topics falling under 
the general rubric of usul al-hadxth were treated mono- 
graphically. However, the most representative works 
were those which attempted to summarise in a lim¬ 
ited compass the entire spectrum of this material. The 
authors of these works sought to equip the student 
with sufficient knowledge to read the fundamental doc¬ 
uments of the study of hadxth with a reasonable de¬ 
gree of comprehension. It was agreed that the first of 
these guidebooks was al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayn al-rawx 
wa ’l-wd c i (Beirut 1971) of Ibn Khallad al-Ramahurmuzi 
(d. ca. 360/971 [</.u.]), a judge and litterateur from 
Khuzistan. By way of justifying his effort, he refers 
to the oft-lamented tendency of students to become 
preoccupied with accumulating lines of transmission 
and collecting unusual hadxth. Traditionally, this was 
viewed as a distraction from the more important tasks of 
understanding and applying the hadxth , and even from 
learning to recite them properly. Al-Ramahurmuzfs 
somewhat unsystematic presentation of the material 
resembles the discussions with which some earlier 
authors had prefaced their hadxth collections (e.g. 
Muslim’s Sahih) and their books on personality criti¬ 
cism (e.g. Ibn AbT Hatim al-Razi’s Kitab al-Lfarh wa 
Ttddil, Ibn Hibban’s Kitab Madjruhin). 

It is difficult to generalise about the works in this 
genre produced in the next two centuries, as they dif¬ 
fer in both form and content. Al-Hakim al-Naysaburl 
[q.v.] placed great emphasis on terminological concerns 
and in his Kitab Ma c rifat c ulum al-hadith (Cairo 1937) 
attempted to improve upon al-Ramahurmuzi by divid¬ 
ing the material into 52 categories which he called 
nawH. Al-Khatib al-BaghdadT [q.v.] was a towering fig¬ 
ure in usul al-hadith. His efforts were distributed among 
a number of works, most notably his Kitab al-Kxfdya 
ft Him al-riwdya (Haydarabad 1357), Takytd al-Hlm 


(Damascus 1949) and al-Djami' li-akhlak al-rawx wa- 
adab al-sami c (2 vols., Kuwait 1981). The last of the 
major works of this era was al-llmd c ila maHifat usul 
al-riwdya wa-takyid al-sama? (Cairo 1389/1970) of the 
judge ‘Iyad b. Musa 

The later development of the genre was dominated 
by Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazuri [q.v.] and his Kitab Ma ( ri- 
fat anwa c Him al-hadith (printed numerous times), pop¬ 
ularly known as the Mukaddima. During his tenure as 
the first head of the Dar al-hadfth al-Ashrafiyya 
(opened in 630/1233) in Damascus, Ibn al-Salah set 
out to write a commentary on al-Hakim’s book and 
in the end produced an independent composition. He 
drew heavily on earlier works and like al-Hakim he 
divided the material into nawH, although he re-arranged 
them and increased their number to 65. He departed 
from the method of his predecessors by relying less 
on the verbatim transmission of material from earlier 
authorities. This greatly increased clarity of his pre¬ 
sentation and allowed him to cover significantly more 
ground in roughly the same space. The material in 
the Mukaddima falls into four basic groups: 

(1) Terminology pertaining to the authenticity of 
the hadith (naw c s 1-22). This includes the discussion of 
the three basic grades of hadith—sahih (sound), hasan 
(fair) and daHf (weak)—and the other types of hadxth 
bearing special names. 

(2) Guidelines for the collection, recording and trans¬ 
mission of hadith (naw% 23-8). This section, the longest 
of the book, covers the practical concerns of the stu¬ 
dent and teacher of hadith, such as the different means 
of transmission and the words to be used to express 
them in the isnad. 

(3) Characteristics of hadith not directly bearing on 
their authenticity {naw\ s 29-36), e.g. shortness of isnad 
(‘uluw ), rare words in the text, contradictions in sig¬ 
nificance, abrogation. 

(4) Transmitters of hadith (naw c s 37-65). Although 
fundamental issues such as the definition of the con¬ 
cept “Companion of the Prophet” are discussed here, 
the emphasis is on matters which might mislead an 
inexperienced student. These include transmitters bear¬ 
ing similar names who might be confounded and ambi¬ 
guous gentilics which might lead the student to draw 
wrong conclusions about their bearer. 

Ibn al-Salah’s treatment of the topics making up 
these sections varies greatly in thoroughness. He covers 
some in the most minute detail while others he merely 
outlines and directs the reader to other works for fur¬ 
ther information. (Many of the specific matters ad¬ 
dressed in the Mukaddima are discussed elsewhere in 
this Encyclopaedia, see al-djarh wa ’l-ta c dIl and 
HADiTH.) 

The appearance of the Mukaddima inaugurated a 
period of remarkable activity in usul al-hadxth , and 
until the present century most of the subsequent lit¬ 
erature has been based on Ibn al-Salah’s book, either 
directly or at one remove or more. Several comment¬ 
aries on it were produced, as well as numerous abridg¬ 
ments. The most famous of the latter was the Alfiyya 
of Zayn al-Dfn al-ffraki (725-806/1325-1404), which 
reduced the contents of the Mukaddima to 1,002 verses. 
These abridgments in turn often found commentators. 
There were at least eleven commentaries written on 
the Alfiyya , including one from the pen of its origi¬ 
nal author. Of the later works on usul al-hadxth, the 
most interesting may be Nuzhat al-nazar (Benares 
1394/1974) of Ibn Hadjar al-'AskalanT [q.v.] —an 
expansion of his Nukhbat al-fikar, itself an abridgment 
of the Mukaddima —due to its novel arrangement and 
its author’s interesting insights into the subject-matter. 
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USULIYYA (a.), lit. “those who go back to 
first principles”, from usul, sing, asl “root, basic 
principle” or, considered as a modern abstract noun 
formation, “the doctrine of going back to first 
principles”. 

1. In the legal parlance of classical Islam 
More specifically, the term usuliyya is applied within 
the Twelver Shi'i tradition [see ithna ‘ashariyya] to 
those of its adherents commonly identified as support¬ 
ing application of the rationalist principles of jurispru¬ 
dence—especially id^tihad [^.y.] to the revelation accepted j 
by the Twelvers to interpret doctrine and practice j 
during the occultation ( ghayba [(/.*•'.]) of the Imam (be- | 
ginning in 260/873-4) and the division of the com- | 
munity into mudjtahids and mukallids. The term Usul! : 
does not appear to have been used until the 6th/l2th 1 
century, and then in conjunction with continuous resist- ] 
ance by the Akhbaris or Akbbariyya [y.y.] to the incur- ; 
sions of rationalism into Twelver jurisprudence. 

The school’s origins lay in the Buwayhid period, 
when the community came under attack from other 
ShfT and Sunrn groups, especially the Mu'tazila. The 
latter’s attack on the Twelver dependence on revelation 
struck at the essence of the faith, since the doctrine of 
the Imamate [see imama] hinged on acceptance of the 
Imams’ revelation as the source of definitive Him [q.v .\. 
Such ImamTs as al-Shavkh al-Mufid Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Nu‘man (d. 413/1022), his student 
al-SharFf al-Murtada ‘All b. Husayn ‘Alarn al-Huda 
(d. 436/1044), and al-Shavkh al-Tusf, Muhammad b. 
Hasan (d. 460/1067), later known as Shaykh al-Ta’ifa, 
responded that the SunnF rationalists’ recourse to kiyas 
(analogy) [q.v.\ and idfihad did not produce Him free j 


from doubt and ikhtildf Genuine Him derived 

from recourse to the Kur J an, the tawatur (the tradi¬ 
tions of the Imams widely transmitted in succeeding 
generations), and Twelver idfma c [q-vi\. Accepting the 
Imam’s return as indefinitely postponed, however, these 
scholars evolved distinctive doctrines and practices for 
use over the longer term. In the process they incor¬ 
porated elements of their opponents’ jurisprudential 
methodologies, including recourse to ( akl (rational 
knowledge) as a source of Him. 

Al-TusF, for example, specified that the mufti (the 
giver of a fatwa [^.t'.]) was to be conversant with the 
Kur’an, the sunna , and the Imams’ traditions. Although 
he rejected idftihad, given its SunnF associations, he 
required application of the SunnF exegetical principles 
of jurisprudence to the revelation and the mastery of 
Arabic. In his writings on usul al-fikh (principles of 
jurisprudence), hadith , and fikh [q.vv.\, al-TusF’s argu¬ 
ments for and his application of rationalist analyses 
advanced the importance of deductive jurisprudence 
and its practitioners. Competence in rationalist juris¬ 
prudence presupposed the division of the community 
between jurist and layman, and the latter’s regard for 
the rulings produced by the former. The Buwayhid- 
period Twelver rationalists made provision for such a 
distinction, even if they did not agree on the degree 
of the lay believer’s taklid to the mudjtahid. 

These ImamF scholars also promoted the role of 
the practitioners of rationalist jurisprudence in the 
community’s practical affairs. Al-TusF ruled that attend- 
| ance at Friday congregational prayer was mandatory 
in the presence of the Imam or his appointee—usually 
a reference to ImamF sufara* (sing, saftr, representa¬ 
tive)—endowed the fakih with the authority of that 
appointee to lead these prayers, and required the 
prayer leader to possess ( akl and ability in fikh. Al- 
TusF required the delivery of zakal to the Jukaha\ 
argued that the Imam had appointed the fukaha 3 to 
undertake the kada 3 [q.v.] and the hudud (legal pun¬ 
ishments [q.v.\ during the occultation, and denoted 
those permitted to exercise kada 3 as those schooled in 
rationalist jurisprudence. 

The Buwayhid-period rationalists also permitted an 
active relationship between the fukaha 3 and the estab¬ 
lished, non-Twelver political institution, albeit in the 
interests of spreading the faith and protecting the 
faithful. 

Later rationalist scholars further promoted both 
rationalist jurisprudence and the authority of the fakih 
in matters of doctrine and practice. Al-Muhakkik al- 
HillF (d. 676/1277 [see al-hillI (2)] admitted that 
Twelver scholars had been practicing idftihad “most 
often based on theoretical considerations not deduced 
from the literal meaning of the texts” (Madelung, 
Authority , 168; Calder, Doubt , 66-7). His student al- 
‘Allama al-HillF (d. 726/1325 [see al-hillI (1)]) for¬ 
mally adopted idftihad in certain areas of the law (a 
restriction described as tarftzfta “specialisation”). Both 
elaborated on the skills required of the fakih. According 
to al- c Allama, sharaHt al-idfttihad (the qualifications for 
exercising ujftihdd) included mastery of Arabic, knowl¬ 
edge of id}ma c , mastery of the Imams’ traditions, pro¬ 
ficiency in the dala 3 il c akliyya (the intellectual proofs), 
and expertise in the relevant exegetical terms. The 
( dmmi (the unqualified lay believer) was not to prac¬ 
tice taklid in relation to usul al-dzn , but in the furu c 
(lit. “the branches”, i.e. practical norms of the law) 
he was to exercise taklid in relation to a hukm or deci¬ 
sion reached by application of these skills. Al-‘Allama 
specified that neglect of such a decision constituted a 
sin, while the mu^tahid who reached an “erroneous” 
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decision having exercised these abilities in good faith 
was to be forgiven. 

Both granted the fakih a pivotal role in the com¬ 
munity’s daily affairs, understanding him as the Imam’s 
designated deputy in these areas. The fakih who had 
attained the shara 3 it was to undertake kadal 3 and had 
a role in the processes relating to the zakat. Al-'Allama 
permitted alfaklh al-djdmi c li Tshara 3 it (“the fakih who 
has attained the qualifications”), one of the earliest 
uses of this reference, to implement the hudud ; he also 
required the Friday prayer leader to possess the shard 3 it. 
Al-Shahld al-Awwal (d. 786/1384 [see muhammad b. 
makki]) echoed this definition of the shard 3 it, ruled 
that alfaklh al-dj_dmi c li Tshara 3 it was to undertake 
kada 3 , and supported the concept of “specialised” 
idjtihad. All permitted a wide degree of interaction 
between the fakih and the political institution. 

Immediately following the Safawids’ [^.a.] estab¬ 
lishment of Twelver Shlfism in Persia, such Usulis as 
c AlI al-KarakT (d. 940/1534) and al-Shahld al-Thani 
(d. 965/1557 [^.z;.]) elaborated the concept of niyaba 
< amnia (general deputyship to the Imam) and identi¬ 
fied alfaklh al-djami* li T§hara 3 it as na 3 ib c amm (general 
deputy), who was delegated authority over the prac¬ 
tical areas of the community’s life. The na 3 ib kpass 
was understood, if not always explicitly, to refer to 
the earlier sufara 3 . Al-Karakl’s defence of his associa¬ 
tion with the early Shahs as that permitted between 
the fakih/na 3 ib and claimants to the Imamate, how¬ 
ever, was disavowed by such Usull contemporaries as 
al-Shahld al-Thanl, who rejected the Safawid claim 
to any special relationship with the faith and avoided 
Safawid territory. 

In the next century, official patronage insured that 
Twelver centres in Arab ‘Irak, the Gulf and Djabal 
c Amil were eclipsed by such Persian centres as Isfahan. 
The latter attracted and sustained prominent Arab 
and Persian Twelver scholars and thereby permitted 
considerable development of both the Usuli and oppo¬ 
sition Akhbari polemics. In his Munyat al-mumarisln, 
‘Abd Allah al-Samahidjl (d. 1 135/1723) catalogued 
the nature of the disagreements between and within 
each group, giving perhaps the fullest exposition of 
the Usull doctrine as it had developed by this period. 
Usulis required the mudjtahid to master kalam (theol¬ 
ogy), nahw and tasrif (Arabic syntax and morphol- 
ogy), lughat al-arab (lexicography), mantik (logic), and 
the usul al-fikh al-arba/a (the four fundamental sources 
of law). The latter comprised the Kur’an, the sunna, 
idjmal and dalll al- e akl. Usulis divided the community 
into mudjtahid% or mukallids, permitting the former to 
err, and forbade taklld al-mayyit (following the ruling 
of a dead mudjtahid). Al-Samahidjl also recorded the 
presence of “extreme” Usulis dismissive of any recourse 
to the revelation and requiring expertise in fifteen 
rationalist disciplines, over and above “the six prin¬ 
cipal” ones. These “extreme” elements may have com¬ 
prised those who argued that, as illegitimate rulers, 
the Safawid shahs were to be replaced by the fukaha 3 . 
By contrast, some “moderate” mudjtahids were por¬ 
trayed as agreeing with some Akhbarls on such issues 
as idjmcf. 

In this period, Usulis continued to disagree on the 
extent of taklld. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ardablll 
(d. 993/1585) offered strong support for taklld. Like 
the Buwayhid rationalists, Hasan b. al-Shahld al-Thanl 
(d. 1011/1602) held that taklld was not incumbent 
concerning fundamental matters of the faith, but other¬ 
wise obligatory where the lay believer determined that 
his mufti had acquired the shard 3 it. Baha’ al-Dln al- 
‘Amill or Shaykh Baha’i (d. 1030/1631 [< 7 . 2 .]) held 


that in matters of the usul al-din, taklld was “safer”. 

Usulis of the Safawid period generally agreed that 
the lay believer was free to chose his own mudjtahid, 
based on personal assessment of the abilities of par¬ 
ticular scholars. They disagreed over the division 
between “specialised” or “partial” idjtihad and idjtihad 
mutlak (absolute, or general idjtihad). Hasan b. al- 
Shahld al-Thanl argued against “partial” idjtihad and 
for the authority of al-mudjtahid al-mutlak. Shaykh Baha’i 
endorsed such a division, as did Muhammad Bakir 
al-Sabzawarl (d. 1090/1679). Al-Samahidjfs reference 
to “partial” and “absolute” practitioners of idjtihad sug¬ 
gests that by the late 11 th/17 th century, this division 
was very nearly formalised. 

The institutionalisation of this distinction facilitated 
the triumph of the Usull school over the Akhbarls 
at the hands of such scholars as Muhammad Bakir 
al-Bihbihani (d. 1205/1791), known as al-Wahld, and 
the further differentiation of a clerical hierarchy by 
Muhammad Hasan al-Nadjafi (d. 1266/1850) and, 
especially, Murtada al-Ansari (d. 1281/1864). Their 
contributions allowed for the evolution of such con¬ 
cepts as that of mardja c -i taklld (the source of emula¬ 
tion [<?.y.]), the rankings of hudjdjat al-islam and ayatullah 
[q.v. in Suppl.], and, eventually, the principle of gov¬ 
ernment by an expert in rationalist jurisprudence 
embodied in the term wilayat-i fakih. 
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(A.J. Newman) 

2. In modern Islamic theologico-political 
parlance 

Since the middle to late 1970s, usuliyya has been 
in general use, first in the Arabic press and then in 
Arabic scholarly writings as well, as the equivalent of 
“fundamentalism”. Earlier, e.g. as recently as in the 
writings of Rashrd Rida [q.v], usult meant “a spe¬ 
cialist in the science of the usul al-dxn [< q.v .] or, more 
predominantly, the science of the usul al-fikh [< 7 . 0 .]”. 
In less formal Egyptian Arabic, Islamic “fundamen¬ 
talists” are often called islamiyyln, al-sunniyya, or, in the 
singular, by terms like ikhwangi or rdgil sunnl. No mat¬ 
ter how awkward the term “fundamentalism” may 
actually be, it is improbable that it will be replaced 
by a term like “revolutionary extremist neotradition¬ 
alist ultra-Isiamic radicalism” (Marty and Appleby, 
Fundamentalisms , i, p. viii). 

The word “fundamentalism” itself was coined around 
1920 in the North American Christian milieu. It ap¬ 
pears to have been derived from a series of pamphlets 
called The fundamentals. A testimony to the truth , published 
in America during 1909-15 (Lawrence, Defenders , 166; 
Barr, Fundamentalism , 2). 

It is often argued, with great obstinacy, that funda¬ 
mentalism is a typically Christian, Protestant phenom¬ 
enon, hence the term is useless and even misleading 
when used in order to describe phenomena which 
take place in the world of Islam. Christian funda¬ 
mentalism certainly differs in many ways from its 
Islamic (or Jewish) assumed equivalents. Nevertheless, 
several modern scholars suspect that the movements 
described as fundamentalist have a number of com¬ 
mon characteristics. 

Fundamentalism, it is often asserted since the late 
1980s and early 1990s, reduces a religious tradition 
to a specific political ideology. This ideology is attrac¬ 
tive to the politically excluded, who try to fight their 
way back to the centre of power by pleading that 
they simply want to implement neglected duties which 
their religion has imposed from old. In order to re¬ 
arrange the world in accordance with what they see 
as the will of God, they are ready to kill and to die. 
The belief in the literal inerrancy of the revealed 
scriptures is only a minor detail within the frame¬ 
work of the return of society and state to what God 
commands. 

It can be argued convincingly that North-American 
Protestant fundamentalism is the religious continua¬ 
tion of the Southern Confederacy that in 1865 lost 
the American Civil War. After a political and mili¬ 
tary defeat in the Civil War the South nevertheless 
wanted to teach the modern North a lesson. The 
modern North had to learn about God’s intentions 
with the universe—if not with the United States of 
America (see e.g. Bloom, American religion , 197), With 
the help of Christianity reduced to a religious ideol¬ 


ogy, the excluded managed to strike back at the dom¬ 
inating elites. 

Religion was marginal in the world of the Zionist 
pioneers who built a Jewish state and society on 
Palestinian soil in the first half of the 20th century. 
Traditional Jewish piety and halakha were looked upon 
with disdain and sometimes even contempt. Religious 
Judaism hardly participated in the gradual putting- 
together of a modem Jewish state. It is Judaism re¬ 
duced to an ideology which in the 1990s gives those 
w'ho were formerly excluded the power and the moti¬ 
vation to strike back, and perhaps even to take over 
the w'hole state. Since, however, the exclusion of the 
orthodox is not absolute—they, after all, can vote and 
be elected—they do not have to go as far as the 
Muslim fundamentalists and can safely accept the exist¬ 
ing structure of a state that was built by others as 
legitimate, as something they at a certain point in the 
future expect to take over. 

Islamic fundamentalism can be interpreted in a simi¬ 
lar way. In roughly the second quarter of the 20th 
century, the colonial powers left the Middle East, both 
under pressure from “the masses” and under pressure 
from the international situation that after the end of 
the Second World War did not make allowances for 
the continuation of British, French or other colonial 
regimes within the w'orld of Islam. The former colo¬ 
nial rulers, however, did not hand over their power 
to the “masses”, but to military elites. After the 
decolonisation process, the populations of the Middle 
East were almost completely prevented from play¬ 
ing the game of politics: no effective political parties 
were allowed to exist, and no elections that mattered 
were held. 

Once they were independent from their former 
colonial masters, the governments in the Muslim 
Middle East put great effort into getting support from 
both sides in the Cold War. They looked to Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow, but did not, however, look for 
support at home. Moreover, within their own terri¬ 
tories they went far in annihilating all social networks, 
except, of course, family and religion. In such a world, 
opposition movements could not but be religiously 
inspired or else become an insignificant family affair. 
There were simply no other sources of ideas or recruits 
other than family or religion. In such a perspective, 
Islamic fundamentalism is an unprecedented attempt 
by the masses to re-enter the game, by force if nec¬ 
essary. 

According to Ernest Gellner (d. 1995), the success 
of Islamic fundamentalism is largely due to the “con¬ 
tamination” of Islamic popular culture by the ideals 
of Islamic High Culture. According to him, an Islamist 
regime is nothing but a “political roof” which is put 
in place in order to protect and to implement the 
ideals of Islamic High Culture. According to others, 
no meaningful distinction can be made between Islam 
and Islamic fundamentalism: both want to rule and 
to implement the laws of Islam. 

Islamic fundamentalists, in their own words, believe 
that “to carry out God’s prescripts [is] an obligation 
for the Muslims. Hence, the establishment of an Islamic 
State is obligatory, because something without which 
something which is obligatory cannot be carried out 
becomes itself obligatory. If such a state cannot be 
established without war, then this war is an obliga¬ 
tion as well. The laws by which the Muslims are 
ruled today are [not the laws of Islam but] the laws 
of Unbelief. The rulers of this age are [hence] in 
apostasy from Islam. An apostate has to be killed 
even if he is unable to carry arms and go to war”. 
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(‘Abd al-Salam Faradj, one of Sadat’s assassins, quoted 
in Jansen, Dual nature , p. xvi). 

Fundamentalists select a limited number of the pre¬ 
cepts of their religion and make these absolute. Jewish 
fundamentalists see it as obligatory (not any longer as 
only recommendable) to live in the Holy Land, hence 
they want to remove all others from the sacred soil. 
Christian fundamentalists see everything connected 
with the end or the beginning of life as God’s exclu¬ 
sive domain. Hence they reject philological exegesis 
of the story of the Creation as recounted in Genesis, 
and they fight abortion, euthanasia and contracep¬ 
tives. Muslim fundamentalists want to see the Sharfa 
applied by an Islamic government, and they have only 
a limited interest in the other aspects of Islam. If 
poverty, as some people believe, were to drive people 
to fundamentalism, its support would be even stronger 
than it is today. 
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USUMAN DAN FODIO [see ‘utoman b. fudT]. 
USWAN, conventionally Aswan, a town in 
Egypt situated on the eastern bank of the 
Nile (lat. 24° 05’ N., long. 32° 56’ E.). 

1. Up to the 9th/ 1 5th century 
Originally, it was a small town (Swenet, Syene, Suan) 
facing the island of Elephantine, which was a much 
more important settlement in ancient Egypt. When the 
Muslim Arabs overran Egypt, the conquest of Upper 
Egypt [see al-sa c id] was entrusted to c Abd Allah b. 
Sa c d [q.v.]. The Arabs fixed their camp at Suan, facing 
the Byzantine settlement of Elephantine. An expedi¬ 
tion of 31/652 by "Abd Allah penetrated into Nubia 
[see al-nuba] but judged it prudent to withdraw, on 
the basis of the ancient pactum , now’ the bakt [q.v.] or 
treaty, which envisaged non-aggression, freedom for 
merchants to circulate, and an annual tribute by the 
Nubians of slaves in return for the equivalent value 
in corn, wine, clothing and horses. Uswan then became 
the second military centre of Egypt after Fustat [^.r>.] 
with a governor of second rank responsible to the gov¬ 
ernor in Fustat, and new contingents of Arab immigrants, 
mainly Kaysls, from the Hidjaz. 

The governors’ role in Aswan was essentially to pre¬ 
vent incursions by the Nubians and to regulate the 
exchanges foreseen under the terms of the bakt. In 
al-Mas c udi’s time, the contingent of slaves due from 
the Nubians comprised 365 for the bayt al-mal, 40 for the 
governor in Fustat, 20 for the governor in Uswan, 
five for the town’s kadi and twelve for the twelve pro¬ 
fessional witnesses there ( c udul); for further details on 
the working out of this arrangement, see bakt. The 
governor in Uswan had finally to keep guard against 
the Bedja [q.v.] nomads of the deserts between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, who sometimes acted in consort with 
the Nubians (certain of the Bedja were Christians), and 
Bedja incursions led to the construction of a wall round 
Uswan in 212/827. The governor was further respon¬ 
sible for the tracks between the river and the Red Sea 
and for the safety of the pilgrims’ sea passage from 
‘Aynuna (near ‘Akaba at the head of the Red Sea) 


and then by land to Uswan, and negotiated at Uswan 
a treaty of protection with the Bedja chiefs. A new fac¬ 
tor was the rediscovery of gold mines in the Wadi 
‘AllakI to the southeast of Uswan; for details of the 
subsequent exploitation of this precious metal, extend¬ 
ing over a century, see al-saTd. 

Uswan was a lively centre in the 3rd/9th century, 
and scholars of Malikf fikh and hadxth are mentioned 
there. After being for long only loosely attached to 
Lower Egypt, it gradually became more integrated 
within Egypt in general, with Uswan as a stage on the 
route from Fustat to the Hidjaz. It flourished partic¬ 
ularly under the early Fatimids, and it is from the 
first half of the 5th/11th century that the main sur¬ 
viving mausolea date. A feature of the period was the 
ascendancy in the Uswan region of Kays! Arab tribes, 
with the chief of Rabf'a acquiring the title of Kanz al- 
Dawla (see on this process, al-sa'Id). Nasir-i Khusraw 
passed through the town in mid-century and mentions 
its fortifications and gardens, with everything animated 
by the departure of caravans for the Red Sea port of 
( Aydhab [</.t>.]. From this time onwards, too, Uswan had 
a Jewish community. In the next century, however, 
al-Idrlsfs evidence shows that the trade of the Hidjaz 
had been deflected from the town, and only its com¬ 
merce with Nubia remained. This change seems to have 
been connected with internal convulsions within the 
Fatimid caliphate when the vizier Badr al-Djamall [q.v.] 
came to power, and Kus [q.v.] became the administra¬ 
tive centre of the upper SaTd, attracting the Hidjaz trade 
and the pilgrim traffic. 

The Ayyubid period was one of peace for Upper 
Egypt with the Banu Kanz, the former RabUa, now 
dominating Uswan and the town gradually making 
the transition to Sunnism, although ShTism remained 
strong there. The Mamluks resumed an activist policy 
towards Nubia in 671/1273 and 674/1275, and Uswan 
was raided by the Nubians. The Kanz al-Dawlas were 
more strictly controlled by the Mamluks, but remained 
responsible for order in the region and seem to have 
received for this the revenues of Uswan as an iktd\ so 
that they had a dominating influence in the town, 
which nevertheless continued to decline, its three madra- 
sas serving strictly local needs. With the revolt of the 
Kays! tribes, including the Kunuz, as they are now 
termed, in 767/1365-6, the balance there was upset; the 
latter lost their ikta* of Uswan, and a Mamluk gover¬ 
nor was now appointed there. For the remainder of 
the century, Uswan was frequently attacked and sacked 
by the tribes, with the last Mamluk governor appointed 
in 801/1399. The ensuing crisis of the Mamluk state 
removed Uswan from the control of Cairo [see al- 
saTd], and al-Makrizf recorded for the year 815/1412- 
13 that Uswan no longer existed, with no governor, 
notables, markets or houses. In the course of the cen¬ 
tury, the Mamluks sent expeditions in the hope of 
re-establishing control in Upper Egypt, without last¬ 
ing effect. Egypt’s southern frontier was now Kom 
Umbu, and one can conclude that mediaeval Uswan 
disappeared at the opening of the 9th/15th century. 

Bibliography: There are many bibliographical 
references in J.-Cl. Garcin, Un centre musulman de la 
Haute-Egypte medievale: Qus , Cairo 1976. On the archi¬ 
tecture and epigraphy of Uswan during this period, 
see C reswell, The Muslim architecture of Egypt, i, Oxford 
1952, and c Abd al-Rahman "Abd al-Tawab, revisions 
of and notes on S. Ory, Steles islamiques de la necropole 
d'Assouan, 3 vols. Cairo 1977-86. 

(J.-Cl. Garcin) 

2. The post-1500 period 

Uswan passed under Ottoman control at an unknown 
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date, as a base in the province of Asyut for raids 
into Nubia, Selim I having been content to leave 
Upper Egypt in the hands of the Hawwara tribes¬ 
men. Towards the mid-16th century, the expansion 
of the Fundj [q.vl] kingdom there was seen as a threat 
not only to Upper Egypt but also to the still-fragile 
Ottoman hold on the Red Sea Coast at Sawakin and 
then Masawwa < [q.wl\. Pace Ewliya Celebi’s informa¬ 
tion, it was not 945/1538 when Ozdemir Pasha [i q.v .] 
left for the conquest of Nubia, on his return from 
Suleyman’s naval expedition against the Portuguese in 
India, but some twenty years later, when in 962/1555 
he attempted to penetrate into Nubia from Uswan, 
and some years later, certainly before 1567, all the 
region south of the town up to the Third Cataract 
passed under Ottoman control, becoming a new sancQak 
with Ibrlm as its chef-lieu. However, in the last quar¬ 
ter of the century' the Ottomans changed the admin¬ 
istrative structure of the region on several occasions, 
reflecting their need to strengthen it as a source of 
manpower and provisions for the garrisons in Sawakin 
and Masawwa 4 of the eydlet of Habesh. The Sa c Td 
A c la (sc. the region between Kina and Uswan) was 
attached to the sandgak of Ibrlm, then briefly in 1573 
was attached to the wilayet or Habesh; finally, in 992- 
3/1584-5, Nubia and the southern part of Upper 
Egypt became a separate province before passing once 
again under the Pasha of Cairo’s control. 

In the course of the 17th century, the decline of the 
Ottoman presence in the southern Red Sea region and 
the waning of the threat from the Fundj marginalised 
the san^ak of Ibrfm, and at an unknown date, Uswan 
was detached from it. When Ewliya was there in 1083/ 
1672, the office of kd$hif there was granted out by the 
governor of Upper Egypt for 40 purses, and there was 
a kadi in the town at the head of a kada\ In the early 
18th century, the Hawwara, all-powerful in Upper Egypt 
at that time [see al-sa c Id], exercised their influence over 
the town, in alliance with the Arabised Bedja tribe 
of the 'Ababda. Militarily, Uswan remained an impor¬ 
tant post with a usual garrison of 150 to 200 Janissaries 
in its citadel under their agha. Commercially, however, 
it now played only a marginal role, away from all the 
important routes, and in 1672 Ewliya was struck by 
the absence there of any caravanserai, permanent 
shops, public bath or maktab for children. Its com¬ 
mercial influence was seen only in a weekly market 
for local villagers, and on the evidence of Sicard in 
1720, a barter rather than a monetary economy was 
dominant there. But a certain liveliness developed in 
the course of the century from the transit trade borne 
from Nubia towards Cairo, since the First Cataract, im¬ 
mediately to the town’s south, was not impassable for 
boats, although there was still a preference for unload¬ 
ing goods and transporting them a short distance along 
the rapids. 

According to the surveys of the scholars attached 
to Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition, the town stretched 
along the Nile and extended over a rectangle 750 m/ 
2,460 feet by 250 m/820 feet, with its houses built 
of mud brick, its citadel on the south side with mud 
walls, and beyond this last the ruins of the ancient and 
mediaeval town stretching over a vast space enclosed 
by granite walls. After October 1820, with Muhammad 
c Air’s conquest of Sinnar and Kordofan, Uswan recov¬ 
ered its pre-Ottoman period strategic role and also 
became an important commercial centre for trade with 
the Sudan. At the 1898 census, it had a population 
of 13,000 and a garrison of 781 troops. In 1902 the 
British completed construction of the first Nile barrage 
just above the First Cataract. This has now since the late 


1960s constituted the head of Lake Nasser, the Egyp¬ 
tian part of the Aswan High Dam project jointly under¬ 
taken by Egypt and the Sudan; the project required 
resettlement of 90,000 Egyptian fellahin from the region 
to the south of Uswan, most of them to a new' settle¬ 
ment at Kom Umbu 52 km/30 miles north of the town. 
Modern Uswan is the chef-lieu of the southernmost 
muhafaia or governorate of Egypt, with industries and 
commerce and a university of its own; in 1970 the pop¬ 
ulation of the town was 206,000. 

Bibliography. Le voyage en Egypte du Venitien anonyme 
aout-septembre 1589 , in Voyages en Egypte des annees 1589, 
1590 et 1591, Cairo 1972; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatna- 
mesi. Misir, Sudan, Habe§ (1672-1680), Istanbul 1938; 
C. Sicard, Oeuvres, relations et memoires imprimees, Cairo 
1982; James Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the 
Nile , 2 Lon don 1804-5; V. Denon, Voyage dans la basse 
et la haute Egypte , Paris 1802; E. Jomard, Description 
de Syene et des cataractes, in Description de I’Egypte, Paris 
1821, i, 128-33; ibid., Planches , i, pis. 30-1; T. Walz, 
Trade between Egypt and Bilad as-Sudan, Cairo 1978; 
Layla ‘Abd al-Latff Ahmad, al-Sa c ld ft c ahd al-Shaykh 
Humam, Cairo 1987; V.L. Menage, The Ottomans and 
Nubia in the sixteenth century, in AI, xxiv (1988), 137-54. 

(M. Tuchscherer) 

USYUT [see asyut]. 

‘UTARID, the planet Mercury, Pers. Txr, also 
called al-Katib in Andalusian and Maghrib! sources 
(see C.A. Nallino, al-Battani, Opus astronomicum, Milan 
1903, i, 291). 

1. Mercury's position, geocentric distance and size. Islamic 
astronomers usually follow the Ptolemaic order of plan¬ 
etary spheres and place Mercury in the second, counted 
from the centre of the Universe, between the sphere 
of the Moon and that of Venus which is, in its turn, 
followed by that of the Sun. This order was discussed 
in al-Andalus in the 12th century by Djabir b. Aflah 
[q.v.], who established that the Ptolemaic models must 
produce transits of Mercury and Venus on top of the 
solar disc and that, as these transits had never been 
observed, these two planets should be placed between 
the spheres of the Sun and Mars. This is confirmed 
by the fact that Mercury and Venus have no per¬ 
ceptible parallax even though, in the Ptolemaic order, 
they are nearer the Earth than the Sun, which does 
have parallax (R. Lorch, Arabic mathematical sciences , 
Variorum, Aldershot 1995, no. VI). Djabir’s reference 
to the lack of transits implies that he was not aware 
of the presumed observations of such phenomena 
(probably sun-spots) made by a nephew of Ibn Mu'adh 
al-Djawam ca. 460/1068 (as reported by Ibn Rushd) 
and by Ibn Badjdja (as reported by Kutb al-Dfn al- 
Shirazi) (B.R. Goldstein, Theory and observation in ancient 
and medieval astronomy , Variorum, London 1985, no. 
XV). The problem attracted the attendon of al-Bitrudjl 
[< 7 . 0 .], who explained the lack of visible transits by 
stating that both Mercury and Venus are self-lumi¬ 
nous and cannot thus obscure the Sun under any cir¬ 
cumstances (Goldstein, al-Bitruji: on the principles of 
astronomy, New Haven and London 1971, i, 125, ii, 
319). Concerning planetary order, al-Bitrudjl, like 
Mu’ayyad al-Din al-‘Urdi (d. 664/1266) although for 
different reasons, placed Mercury below the sphere of 
the Sun and Venus above it (Goldstein, Bitruji, i, 124 ff., 
ii, 315-21; G. Saliba, The astronomical work of Mu'ayyad 
al-Din al-Urdi, a thirteenth century reform of Ptolemaic astro¬ 
nomy. Kiiab al-Haf a, Beirut 1990, 59-61, 303). 

The interest in planetary' distances appears at an 
early stage and Ya'kub b. Tarik wrote ca. 161/777-8 
a Tarkzb al-aflak in which he established the minimum 
(60 20/21 terrestrial radii), and maximum (251 3/7 
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t.r.) geocentric distances of Mercury, the diameter of 
the planet being 4 16/21 t.r. (D.A. Pingree, The 
Fragments of the works of Ya'qub b. Tariq , in JNES , xxvii 
[1968], 106). The main source used by Islamic astro¬ 
nomers for this topic was, however, Ptolemy’s Planetary 
hypotheses (see N. Swerdlow, Ptolemy’s theory of the dis¬ 
tances and sizes of the planets, unpublished doctoral diss., 
Yale Univ. 1968), in which Mercury’s distances are 
64 t.r. (min) and 166 t.r. (max), the diameter being 
1/27 of the terrestrial diameter. In this work Ptolemy 
establishes his planetary distances on the basis of the 
rounded—and, in the case of Mercury, revised— 
values of the parameters of the Almagest, and later 
astronomers often tried to achieve more accurate results 
by using the precise Ptolemaic parameters established 
in this latter book. This explains the frequent appear¬ 
ance of 64; 10 t.r. for the minimum distance and the 
fact that al-Fargham [q.v.], who apparently did not 
know the Hypotheses, gives 167 t.r. as the maximum 
distance, which becomes 169;46 t.r. in al-Blrum’s 
Tafhxm and 170;23 t.r. in al-Kanun al-AIas'udi. As for 
the diameter of the planet, it is 1/28 t.d. in al- 
Fargham and Ibn Rusta [q.v.\. These small correc¬ 
tions are found in authors who follow Ptolemy’s 
method for the computation of planetary distances 
and sizes; only al-'Urdl introduced modifications, sug¬ 
gesting for Mercury’s a shortest distance of 64;28 t.r., 
a greatest distance of 206;58 t.r. and a diameter of 
about 1/23;31 t.d. (Goldstein and Swerdlow, Planetary 
distances and sizes in an anonymous Arabic treatise preserved 
in Bodleian Ms. Marsh 621 in Centaurus, xv [1970], 135- 
70; K. al-Hay’a, ed. Saliba, 297-313). 

2. Ptolemy’s Alercury model in Islamic astronomy. For the 
computation of Mercury’s longitude, the Indian astro¬ 
nomical tradition represented by the zidj of al- 
Kh vv arazmi [</.£.] uses the equivalent of an eccentric 
deferent and an epicycle, with no equant (O. 
Neugebauer, The astronomical tables of al-Khwarizmi, \ 
Copenhagen 1962, 23, 29-30, 100). The Ptolemaic ; 
model is far more complicated and one of its main j 
characteristics is that the centre of Mercury’s defer- \ 
ent rotates on a small circle (radius 3 P in the Almagest, i 
2;30 p in the Hypotheses), called the “director” ( mudlr) \ 
in later Arabic sources. Ptolemy’s model therefore ' 
implies a non-circular deferent which was identified i 
as an ellipse by the Toledan astronomer Ibn al- : 
Zarkalluh [see al-zarkalI], who used this curve for 
practical purposes in his treatise on the construction 
of the equatorium (W. Hartner, Oriens-Occidens, i, 
Hildesheim, 1968, 465-78; J. Samso and H. Mielgo, 
Ibn al-farqalluh on Mercury, in Jnal. for the Hist, of ; 
Astronomy, xxv [1994], 289-96). This idea reached the : 
Mashrik, for it reappeared in the Ta'dxl hay’at al-aflak \ 
written by Sadr al-Shari'a in 747/1347 (A.S. Dallal, 
An Islamic response to Greek astronomy, Leiden 1995, 
120-1), while al-Kashi (d. 832/1429), also in a treatise 
on the equatorium, uses two intersecting arcs of a ' 
circle as an approximation to an ellipse (E.S. Kennedy, | 
The Planetary Equatorium of. .. al-Kashi, Princeton 1960, ; 
40-1, 170-2). In spite of this development, Ptolemy’s j 
model and parameters predominated in Islamic astro- ! 
nomy until the 7th/13th century' even though Ibn al- | 
Haytham [</.».] made a harsh criticism of Ptolemy’s j 
method for establishing the eccentricity of Mercury 
(Almagest IX, 9) in a very obscure passage in his Shukuk 
*ala Batlamyus (ed. A. Sabra and N. Shehaby, Cairo 
1971, 29-34). In this respect we can only mention a 
small correction, made by Ibn al-Zarkalluh, of the 
Ptolemaic eccentricity (2;51,26 p instead of 3 P ), although 
W. Hartner ( Oriens-Occidens, ii, Hildesheim 1984, 292- 
312, 316-25) believed that it derived from the new 


parameter used by Ptolemy in his Hypotheses. There 
was, however, an awareness of the fact that Mercury’s 
apogee, as determined by Ptolemy (190° for ca. A.D. 
130), was incorrect by some 30°, and a far better 
position appears in al-Kh"arazmfs zldi (224;54° for 
the time of the Hidjra). Ibn al-Zarkalluh’s calculated 
positions of Mercury, for a cycle of 46 years, in his 
Almanac imply a longitude of the apogee of about 
210° (Kennedy et al., Studies in the Islamic exact sciences , 
Beirut 1983, 502-10); one may wonder whether this 
parameter is related to the 212;52° given by Ibn al- 
Shatir for the Hidjra (Kennedy, Studies, 58). Ibn al- 
Zarkalluh also wrote a treatise On the invalidity of 
Ptolemy’s method to obtain the apogee of Alercury, which is 
mentioned by Ibn Badjdja (d. 533/1139) ( Dj amal al- 
Dln al- c AlawI, Rasa’il falsafiyya li-Abl Bakr b. BacQd^a, 
Beirut-Casablanca 1983, 77-8). Although this text has 
not been preserved, the topic attracted the attention 
of Andalusian astronomers of the 6th/12th century, 
for Djabir b. Aflah deals with it in detail in the sev¬ 
enth makala of his Islah al-Madjistr, Ptolemy obtained 
an approximate, not an exact, determination of Mer¬ 
cury’s apogee because he did not understand the geo¬ 
metrical characteristics of his model properly and thus 
his choice of observations was inadequate. Finally, 
although Ptolemaic theory considered that Mercury’s 
apogee—like that of the rest of the planets—was dis¬ 
placed with the motion of precession, the Andalusian- 
MaghribT group of ztdp s which appear between the 
6 th/12th and the 8th/14th centuries [see zTdj] con¬ 
sider that the apogees of Mercury and Venus, at least, 
are kept at a fixed sidereal distance from the solar 
apogee and are thus affected by a motion discovered 
by Ibn al-Zarkalluh for the apogee of the Sun (1° in 
every 279 Julian years) [see shams; J. Samso and E. 
Millas, The computation of planetary longitudes in the zij of 
Ibn al-Banna\ in Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, viii [1998], 
265-70). 

3. Non-Ptolemaic Islamic models. The model for 
Mercury in the Almagest was reinterpreted in three 
dimensions, with spheres instead of circles, by Ibn al- 
Haytham in his Ft hay’at al-'alam (T. Langermann, 
Ibn al-Haytham’s On the configuration of the world, New 
York and London, 1990, 47-54, tr. 168-92). This 
attempt, however, failed to give an adequate repre¬ 
sentation of the motion of Mercury and Venus in lat¬ 
itude, and Ibn al-Haytham dealt again with this second 
problem in two later w'orks (A.I. Sabra, Ibn al-Haytham’s 
Treatise. Solution of difficulties concerning the movement of 
lltifaf in Jnal. for the Hist, of Arabic Science, iii [1979], 
388-422). The same author began, in his Shukuk, the 
trend of Islamic criticisms of Ptolemaic models because 
they did not agree with physical reality and did not 
respect the principle of explaining planetary motions 
by the combination of uniform circular motions that 
take place around the centre of each circle. Mercury’s 
equant—the point around which the centre of the 
planet’s epicycle moves uniformly and which is different 
from the centre of the deferent—was unacceptable on 
physical grounds, and a series of new, non-Ptolemaic, 
models for the planet were created from the 7th/13th 
century onwards (Saliba, Arabic planetary theories after the 
eleventh century AD, in R. Rashed, Encyclopedia of the 
history of Arabic science, i, London 1996, 115-25). 
Evidence confirms that this kind of creative trend was 
still alive in the 11th/ 17th century (Saliba, A history 
of Arabic astronomy. Planetary theories during the golden age 
of Islam, New York-London 1994, 47 n. 54, 288). 
These highly original models tried to solve the two 
problems which affected the planet’s motion in lon¬ 
gitude: that of the equant, which Mercury shares with 
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the rest of the planets, and the fact that Mercury’s 
deferent moves with equal motion around a point 
which is not its own centre. The solutions were not 
easy, and Nasir al-Din al-Tusf acknowledged his fail¬ 
ure to create a valid alternative to the Ptolemaic 
model for Mercury (F.J. Ragep, Nasir al-Din al-TusVs 
memoir on astronomy , i, New York 1993, 208-9). Five 
successful alternative models have been adequately 
studied. Only Ibn al-Shatir may have used a new 
observation for his model; the rest have the same 
empirical basis as the Almagest. 

(a) Al-'Urdi made a very limited modification of 
the Ptolemaic tools; an adequate combination of the 
velocities and directions of the two motions implied 
allow him to keep the rotation of the centre of the 
epicycle around the centre of the deferent which, in 
its turn, rotates on the small “director” circle, as in 
the Almagest. Al-‘Urdi thus gets rid of the equant and 
obtains a position of the centre of the epicycle which 
varies only slightly from that of Ptolemy (K. al-Hay'a, 
58-9, 235-8, 246-59). 

(b) Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi takes a step forward and 
gets rid both of the equant and of the “director” cir¬ 
cle by using two new mathematical tools provided by 
his predecessors: “al-'Urdfs lemma” and the “al-Tusi 
couple”. The latter shows how a combination of two 
circular uniform motions may result in a rectilinear 
motion. Al-Shirazi’s Mercury model replaces the 
Ptolemaic machinery by five supplementary epicycles 
which include two al-Tusi couples. The resulting com¬ 
bination of their motions is equivalent to the crank¬ 
like mechanism of Ptolemy’s “director” circle, but the 
resulting curve traced by the centre of the epicycle 
on which Mercury rotates is not the Ptolemaic ellipse 
but an oval pressed in at the waist which, as in the 
case of Ptolemy’s model, produces two perigees at a 
distance of ca. 120° from the planetary apogee (E.S. 
Kennedy, Studies , 92-4). 

(c) Combinations of epicycles also provide another 
solution for the longitude of Mercury in Ibn al-Shatir’s 
Nihayat al-su’l: this author uses the combination of the 
motion of six spheres, of which the two last ones 
form an “al-Tusi couple” which has the effect of en¬ 
larging and reducing the size of Mercury’s epicycle 
in the same way as Ptolemy’s “director” (Kennedy, 
Studies , 59-61). Ibn al-Shatir’s model is the first and 
only known one in which the starting point of all 
motions is the centre of the Universe and not a point 
displaced from it in the apse line; he is the first to 
use his own planetary models (including the model 
for Mercury) to compute a new set of non-Ptolemaic 
tables, al-JtJd} al-djadid (Kennedy, Studies , 492-9); finally, 
Ibn al-Shatir’s model for Mercury is the same described 
by Copernicus both in his Commentariolus and in the 
De Revolutionibus. 

(d, e) The Ta ( dll hatfat al-ajlak of Sadr al-SharTa 
and an anonymous work attributed to ‘Ala 1 al-Din 
Kushdji describe two related models for Mercury which 
seem to represent a step backwards; strongly influ¬ 
enced by al-Shirazi’s lunar model, they use, like 
Ptolemy, an eccentric deferent and a “director” sphere. 
Sadr al-Shari‘a succeeds in making the motion of the 
centre of the epicycle uniform around the centre of 
the “director”, while the motion of the deferent on 
which it travels is also kept uniform around its own 
centre. An additional epicyclet carries the centre of 
the planet-carrying epicycle and produces the changes 
in the size of the latter required by Mercury’s motion 
(Dallal, Islamic response , 119-33, 389-98). As for al- 
Kushdji, he uses two epicyclets to regulate the motion 
of Mercury’s epicycle. 


‘UTAYBA 


4. Mercury in Islamic astrology. Mercury has its domi¬ 
cile (bayt) in Virgo (by day) and Gemini (by night), 
while its detriment ( wabal ) corresponds to the oppo¬ 
site signs (Pisces and Sagittarius). During the night it 
dominates the triplicity (muthallatha) of air formed by 
Gemini, Libra and Aquarius, in spite of the fact that 
its nature is moderately dry and cold (which corre¬ 
sponds to the earthly signs). Its exaltation (sharaf) takes 
place in Virgo 15° and its dejection ( hubut ) in the 
opposite degree (Pisces 15°). It is a planet of ambigu¬ 
ous influence: according to al-Birum ( Tajhlm , ed. R.R. 
Wright, London 1934, 233) when left alone it is 
inclined to beneficence, but when it is near another 
planet it intensifies its good or bad influences; it is 
either diurnal or nocturnal, depending on the sign in 
which it is or the planet with which it is associated; 
its sex (male or female) also depends on such associ¬ 
ations. This explains why al-Kazwmi (Athar al-bilad y 
ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1849, i, 22) states that the 
astrologers called it munafik (hypocritical). Abu Ma‘shar 
(al-Madkhal al-kabir , ed. R. Lemay, iii, Naples 1995, 
391-2) states that, according to the Persians, Mercury 
dominates the sixth climate, while the Greeks give it 
the third climate. Al-Biruni (Tafhim, 242) states that 
Mecca, Medina, ‘Irak, Daylam, Gilan and Tabaristan 
are the places submitted to the influence of the planet. 
A detailed list of the indications given by Mercury’s 
influence, many of which are related to science, cul¬ 
ture and intellectual activities, can be found in Abu 
Ma‘shar’s al-Madkhal al-kabir (iii, 555). 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(J. Samso) 

UTARID b. Muhammad al-Hasib (“the calcula¬ 
tor”) al-Munadjdjim (“the astrologer”), mathemati¬ 
cian, astronomer and astrologer who apparently 
lived in the 3rd/9th century. He wrote various works 
in the fields of his expertise, including one on the 
use of the astrolabe and al-Zlfa al-kafi, which are now 
lost, although they were known to scholars like al- 
Blrunl and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi. A work on burn¬ 
ing mirrors, K. fi ’l-Maraya al-muhrika, and another 
on mineralogy, the K. Mawass al-ah^ar, do, however, 
survive. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist , ed. Tadjad- 
dud, 336; Ibn al-Kifti, Hukama’, 251; H. Suter, Die 
Mathematiker mi Astronomer der Araber und due. IVerke. 
67; Brockelmann, S I, 432; Sezgin, GAS, v, 254, 
vi, 161. (Ed.) 

'UTAYBA, a great and powerful Bedouin 
tribe of Central Arabia, second only in impor¬ 
tance to the ‘Anaza or ‘Unayza [q.v.], and playing a 
significant role in the history of Arabia in the last 
150 years or so. Doughty describes them as having 
pasture grounds extending from al-Ta’if [q.v.] in the 
Hidjaz in the west to al-Kasim [q.v.] in northern 
Nadjd in the east. 

The name appears in various renderings in the 
travel accounts of Europeans, e.g. the ‘Ateyba, pi. el- 
‘Ateyban of Doughty, and the ’Oteybah of Palgrave; 
according toJ.J. Hess, the modern pronunciation used 
by the ‘Utayba themselves is ‘Otebe, pi. ‘Otban. 

The name ‘Utayba (in form a diminutive of ‘Utba) 
is applied in the older literature not to a tribe (the 
only isolated instances are several times in Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, r Ikd, Cairo 1316, iii, 61, the variant Banu 
‘Utayba alongside of ‘Uyayna as belonging to the 
Yarbu‘ b. Hanzala) but to persons, of whom the three 
best known deserve at least a brief mention: ‘Utayba 
b. al-Harith b. Shihab al-Yarbu‘i, known as Sayyad 
al-Fawaris , one of the most celebrated heroes of the 
pre-Islamic wars of the Tamlm against the Bakr (see 
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on him Caskel and Strenziok, Camharat an-nasab , i, 
Table 69, ii, 577); ‘Utayba b. al-Nahhas al-‘Idjli, gen¬ 
eral and representative of al-Muthanna b. Haritha 
who, among his other victories, defeated the Taghlib 
[q.v.\ at SiflTn in 14/636; and lastly, ‘Utayba b. Abi 
Lahab, who married Muhammad’s daughter Umm 
Kulthum (cf. F. Wiistenfeld, Register , 366-7; Ibn Durayd, 
Ishtikak , ed. Wiistenfeld, 42, 138, 208, 215; Ibn 
Kutayba, Mdarif ed. Wiistenfeld, 37, 60-1; 70; al- 
Tabari, i, 2206-8; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 343-4). 

The ‘Utayba trace their genealogy back to Mudar 
and claim to belong to the Kays ‘Aylan [q.v.] (Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta , ii, 355, 367; the statement 
made by al-Alusi, Ta’rikh Nadj,d, Cairo 1343/1924-5, 
88 , that they belong to the Kahtan is due to a con¬ 
fusion with the Banu TJtba or ‘Atib; cf. al-Kalkashandi, 
Mhayat al-arab , Ba gh dad 1332, 285 with al-Suwaydi, 
Saba’ik al-dpahab, Bombay 1296, 45). They are divided 
into two main groups: the Ruwaka (in form like j 
Ruwala [q.v.]: see Noldeke, in ZDMG, xl [1886], 182; j 
also Rawaka [nisba: Rawki] and Ruka) and the Barka ! 
(Baraka [nisba: Barkawi], also Barka). Their further 
subdivision is very variously given: Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka , i, 197, divides the Rawaka into 6, the Baraka 
into 10 tribes, the Handbook , i, 69 into 11 or 18 clans, 
while Fu’ad Hamza, Kalb djazirat al-Arab, 179-82, dis¬ 
tinguishes three or four fakhdhs with a number of 
‘ashiras and ‘a’ilas; of all these, the names of which 
vary much in detail, we need only mention the Thibata 
(DhawT Thubayt) who belong to the Ruwaka and 
according to their skqykh still surpass the “Ru‘uqa and 
Barqa” in importance (Philby, The heart of Arabia , i, 
205, cf. 181, 194). Statistics of the year 1818 esti¬ 
mated the fighting forces of the ‘Utayba of the Hidjaz 
at 100 horsemen and 10,000 foot, and those of the 
Nadjd at 800 and 2,000 respectively (A. Sprenger, in 
2jDMG, xviii [1863], 218, 222). Palgrave, Narrative of 
a year’s journey , ii, 84, put them at 12,000 in all, but 
Doughty, ii, 367, only at 6,000. The largest figure is 
that given by al-Batanum (al-Rihla al-Hidjazjyya , Cairo 
1329, introd., 52): 20,000; the Handbook of Arabia (First 
World War period, London n.d.), i, 69, gave for the 
“Ruqah” 2,500 tents and for the “Berqah” 3,000. 

The ‘Utayba occupy the eastern side of the Hidjaz, 
with the volcanic harra area between the hadjdj route 
and the Central Arabian steppes. Their grazing- 
grounds extend over 100 leagues east of Medina and 
Mecca as far as al-Kasim and al-Washin, in the south 
to the diras of the Kahtan, Bukum, Shalawa and 
Subay‘; in the west and north, their neighbours are 
the Harb, who sometimes penetrate as far as the cara- j 
van road from Burayda to Mecca. In the wide area 
over which they lead their nomadic existence there 
is_ hardly a single settlement; it is in the east, in al- 
‘Arid, al-Sudayr, al-Kasim and in al-Mudhnib (al- 
Midhnab), that we meet with settled ‘Utayba of the 
Barka branch, where they have mixed with other 
tribes; in the west, the Ruwaka form a part of the 
population of al-Ta’if. The dira of the ‘Utayba is rich 
in springs, and in the winter and early autumn there 
is regular although not considerable rainfall; as a result, 
this region possesses in places very good pastures, and 
the rearing of sheep and camels, especially black 
camels, was traditionally one of the main activities of 
the TJtayba which brought them fame and wealth. 
The meat in al-Ta’if, for example, comes almost exclu¬ 
sively from their sheep; their country is also rich in 
game {Handbook of Arabia , i, 64, 67-8, 70, 604 [their 
most important settlements]; Doughty, ii, 367, 426, 
525; Philby, i, 122, 280). 

We know very little of happenings of any impor¬ 


tance in the history of the c Utayba before the 19th 
century. According to Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, ii, 
106), they occupied also the Wadi Fatima in the 17th 
century and were driven out of it by the Harb 
(Handbook, i, 122). C. Niebuhr (Beschreibung von Arabien, 
388) mentions some ‘Utayba who came from the 
Hidjaz to the region of the Muntafik [q.v.] and had 
submitted to this great tribe. The history of the ‘Utayba 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries is a reflec¬ 
tion of the various wars between the powers in Nadjd 
and Hidjaz, who all endeavoured to win this impor¬ 
tant tribe over to their interests. At the conquest of 
the Wahhabi kingdom by the Egyptians, their leader 
Ibrahim, son of Muhammad ‘All, in 1816 induced 
the ‘Utayba and various c Anaza tribes, by threats and 
bribes, to assist him against c Abd Allah b. Su c ud. 
When Faysal b. Su‘ud led the war of liberation against 
Egypt, his son c Abd Allah in 1850 defeated the east¬ 
ern ‘Utayba at the watering-place of al-Adjrab, while 
the Grand Sharif of Mecca, Muhammad b. ‘Awn, 
took the western ‘Utayba, as well as tribes of the 
Mutayr al-‘Alwiyyin under his protection. Nolde, Reise 
nach Innerarabien, 66, distinguished between 1842 and 
1872 no less than nine different powers continually 
at war with one another in Nadjd, among them the 
‘Utayba. In 1872 the principal chief of the ‘Utayba, 
Muslit b. Rubay‘an, plundered the western settlements 
of al-Riyad, whereupon Su‘ud b. Faysal made a raid 
as a reprisal into their territory; he had, however, to 
retire defeated and was himself severely wounded. 
After the ‘Utayba in 1881 and 1882 had plundered 
many camps of the Harb tribes who were subjects of 
Ibn Rashid of Ha’il [see rashId, al], they also attacked 
the latter in the summer of 1883 but were completely 
defeated in al-‘Arwa; they suffered a similar defeat in 
1884, when they were allies of ‘Abd Allah b. Su‘ud. 
In the year 1897 members of the house of Ibn Su‘ud 
joined the Grand Sharif of Mecca, ‘Awn al-Rafik, 
and with the help of the Harb and ‘Utayba under¬ 
took campaigns against the possessions of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Rashid; in the autumn of 1903 the latter 
again defeated the ‘Utayba and Kahtan, but in April 
1907 he was in turn decisively defeated by Ibn Su‘ud 
with an army of these same tribesmen. Henceforth 
the sympathies of the ‘Utayba inclined more and more 
to the Grand Sharif, although they were for most 
part members of the confederation of tribes led by 
Ibn Su‘ud. In 1910-11 Husayn b. ‘All with ‘Utayba, 
Harb and Mutayr troops took the field against 
Muhammad b. ‘All al-Idrisi in al-‘Asir supported by 
Ibn Su‘ud’s Ikhwan , and about the same time the son 
of the Sharif, ‘Abd Allah, appeared in al-Kasim, say¬ 
ing he was intervening on behalf of the ‘Utayba, 
whose rights had been infringed by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Su‘ud. The latter promised to make the Sharif an 
annual payment of £4,000 and to secure for the 
‘Utayba freedom from tribute, but he did not keep 
his promise. Scarcely had ‘Abd Allah returned to the 
Hidjaz than ‘Abd al-‘Aziz broke the treaty and made 
war on the ‘Utayba because they had given shelter 
to fugitive rebels of the house of Ibn Su‘ud. In 1915 
‘Abd Allah again attacked ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; he advanced 
into the province of al-Sudayr in Nadjd, forced the 
eastern ‘Utayba to pay tribute and won a victory over 
the Barriyya, the allies of the Mutayr and subjects of 
Ibn Su‘ud. The Ghat gh at incident of 1918, brought 
about by an attack by the ‘Utayba upon Ikhwan at 
prayer, again strained relations between the Sharif and 
Ibn Su‘ud (Philby, op. cit., i, 313). The history of the rise 
of the third Wahhabi kingdom was closely associated 
with the name of the leader of the ‘Utayba, Sultan 
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b. Bidjad. The occupation of al-Ta’if by a section of his 
forces in 1924 led to the surrender of Mecca and the 
further extension of the Wahhabi kingdom in the west. 

The ‘Utayba were a prominent element in the mili¬ 
tant Wahhabi movement of the Ikhwan [^.y.], whose 
heyday was from 1912 to 1930. From the lists com¬ 
piled by von Oppenheim and Caskel, it appears that 
the 'Utayba had 19 hi^ras or setdements for religio- 
economic activity, a number second only to that of 
the Harb and just ahead of those of the Mutayr [see 
AL-HipjAR and al-ikhwan] . The ‘Utaybl leader Sultan 
b. Bidjad’s power was curbed by Ibn Su‘ud, and 
in 1929 the latter’s brother ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman destroyed the hidjra of al-Ghatghat (al- 
Ghutghut) in the ‘Utayba dxra and scattered the 
remnants of Sultan’s followers. A process of settle¬ 
ment and sedentarisation of the ‘Utayba came under 
way in succeeding decades, with ‘Utayba well repre¬ 
sented in the hilal (sing, hilla) or shanty towns which 
have grown up around the main urban centres of al- 
Kaslm. The tensions arising from such processes as 
these and the extension of control by the Su‘udl fam¬ 
ily over the tribe erupted violendy in 1979 when the 
Haram of Mecca was seized by a group of religious 
zealots, who considered themselves as Neo -Ikhwan, and 
one of whose leaders was Djuhayman b. Muhammad 
al-‘Utaybi [see makka. 3. The modern period, at Vol. 
VI, 15 7b-159a]. 

The Arabic dialect of the ‘Utayba is of the Central 
Arabian type; see ‘arabiyya. (iii) (2), at Vol. I, 577-8, 
and for a linguistic description, P.M. Kurpershoek, 
Oral poetry and narratives from Central Arabia , 3 vols. 
Leiden 1994-, in progress. 

Bibliography : W.G. Palgrave, Narrative of a year’s 
journey through Central and Eastern Arabia (1862-63), 
London 1865, i, 31, 171-2, ii, 54, 72, 84; C.M. 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge 1888, 
index s.v. ‘Ateyba; E. Nolde, Reise nach Innerarabien, 
Kurdistan und Armenien, 1892, Brunswick 1896, 47, 
54, 66-9, 74; J. Euting, Tagebuch einer Reise in Inner- 
Arabien, Leiden 1896-1914, i, 64-5, ii, 226-7; D.G. 
Hogarth, The penetration of Arabia, London 1905, 109, 
267, 274, 291, 296, 325; J.J. Hess, Beduinennamen 
aus fentralarabien, in SB Ak. Heidelberg, phil.-hist. Kl., 
iii (1912), pt. 19 (collection of names, mainly ‘Utayba 
ones); T.E. Lawrence, Revolt in the desert, London 
1927, 26, 43, 84, 287; idem, Seven pillars of wis¬ 
dom, London 1935, 137, 197-8, 204, 490-4; H.St. 
J. Philby, The heart of Arabia, London 1922, i, 122, 
147, 155-6, 180-1, 194, 205, 313-14, ii, 213, 220, 
297; idem, Arabia of the Wahhabis, London 1928, 
index s.v. ’Ataiba; idem, Arabia, London 1930; 
A. Musil, Northern Negd, a topographical itinerary, New 
York 1928, 268-88; idem, The manners and customs of 
the Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 264, 298, 364; 
Amin al-Rayhanl, T. Nadjd wa-mulhakatihi, Beirut 
1928; Fu’ad Hamza, Kalb diazlrat aDArab, Mecca 
1352/1933-4; Hafiz Wahba, Qazirat al- e ArabJi Tkam 
al-Hshrin, Cairo 1354/1935-6; M. von Oppenheim 
and W. Caskel, Die Beduinen, Leipzig and Wiesbaden 
1939-68; Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty 
Handbooks, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 
1946, 283, 286, 505, 507, 566; R.B. Winder, Saudi 
Arabia in the nineteenth century, London and New York 
1965; A.J. Cottrell (ed.), The Persian Gulf states, a gen¬ 
eral survey, Baltimore 1980, 256-7, 326-7 and index. 

(H. Kindermann-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
al-‘UTAYBA, Bahr, a shallow, reedy lake in 
the Ghuta [q.v] or cultivated land around Damascus 
in Syria, lying some 30 km/18 miles to the east of 
Damascus. 


Bibliography : Admiralty Handbooks, Syria, 
London 1943, 28-9._ 

‘UTAYBA b. al-HARI TH [see bistam b. kays]. 
‘UTBA b. GHAZWAN b. al-Harith b. Djabir, Abu 
‘Ubayd Allah or Abu Ghazwan al-Mazinl, from the 
Mazin tribe of Kays ‘Aylan and a half or confeder¬ 
ate of the Meccan clans of Nawfal or ‘Abd Shams, 
early convert to Islam and one of the oldest 
Companions of the Prophet. He was called “the 
seventh of the Seven”, i.e. of those adopting the new 
faith. He took part in the two hidfras to Ethiopia, the 
battle of Badr and many of the raids of Muhammad. 

During ‘Umar’s caliphate, he was sent from Medina 
to lead raids into Lower ‘Irak, capturing al-Ubulla 
[q.v], killing the marzbdn of Dast Maysan and cap¬ 
turing the Persian lord (sahib) of Furat at the site of 
what later became Basra. Towards the end of 14/635 
he encamped with a group of Bedouin from the 
Upper Hidjaz, hence called the Ahl al-‘Aliya, at a 
place called Khurayba (cf. Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 363-4), and at some point after this built a mosque 
and dar al-imara out of reeds, allotting lots to his war¬ 
riors; this became the nucleus of the misr of Basra 
It seems to have become more permanent after 
‘Utba died in 17/638 at the age of 57 and al-Mu gh fra 
b. Shu‘ba [q.v.] became his successor there. It was 
Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI [q.v] who eventually rebuilt the 
official buildings there out of sun-dried brick with 
thatched roofs. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 69; Baladhurl, 
Futuh, index; idem, Ansab al-ashraf ivA, 4, 163-4; 
Ya‘kubF, Ta’rikh, ii, 22, 71, 163, 166; Dlnawarl, 
122-4; Tabari, i, index; Mas‘udi, Mwrudj, iv, 225 = 
§ 1558; idem, Tanblh, 357-8; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, no. 
9778; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, iii, 363 ff.; Caetani, Annali, 
index to vols. iii-iv; Ch. Pellat. Le milieu basrien et 
la formation de 6ahiz, Paris 1953, 3, 5, 8, 276; MJ. 
Morony, Iraq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, 
194-5, 245-6. (C.E. Bosworth) 

C UTBA b. RABI'A b. ‘Abd Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf, 
Abu ’l-WalId, one of the chiefs of the Meccan 
tribe of Kuraysh, who refused to follow Muham¬ 
mad. He met his death in the battle of Badr. His 
daughter Hind [q.v] was the wife of Abu Sufyan [q.v], 
and she avenged herself at Uhud on her father’s killer 
Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

Shocked by the number of adherents of Muham¬ 
mad, ‘Utba, having consulted the other chiefs of the 
Kuraysh, went to the Prophet to offer him anything 
he would care to ask if he would only abandon his 
propaganda. According to the traditional story, Mu¬ 
hammad in reply only repeated a part of sura XLI, 
which made such an impression on him that the effect 
was still visible when he rejoined his friends, whom 
he advised not to importune Muhammad any more. 
Tradition puts him in a similar light when it repre¬ 
sents him as one of those who, on the eve of the 
battle of Badr, endeavoured in vain to persuade the 
Kuraysh to withdraw by offering personally to pay 
blood-money for ‘Amr b. al-Hadraml, slain by the 
Muslims. ‘Utba himself was mortally wounded in the 
battle and his body was thrown into the common 
ditch (kallb). Muhammad is said to have thought highly 
of his gifts, and later tradition is perhaps slightly more 
favourable to him than otherwise because he was an 
‘AbshamT but not an Umawl. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, Sira, index; Muham¬ 
mad b. Habib, Muhabbar, 160, 162, 175; Ya‘kubl, 
Ta’rikh, ii, 6, 19, 36; WakidI, tr. Wellhausen, 43, 
45, 50-1, 70, 80, 82; Tabari, i, index; F. Buhl, Das 
Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930, 183, 191, 242, 252; 
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H. Lammens, La Mecque a la veille de I’hegire, Beirut 
1924, 69, 75; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 
Oxford 1953, 92-3, 121, 181; idem, Muhammad at 
Medina , Oxford 1956, 11, 14, 56, 263-4. 

(A.J. Wensinck*) 

al-‘UTBI, the name of a family settled in 
Khurasan, of Arab descent, which provided 
secretaries and viziers for the Samanids and early 
Ghaznawids [q.vv7\ in the 4th/10th and early 5th/11th 
centuries (from which of the ‘Utbas of early Islamic 
times they were descended does not seem to be speci¬ 
fied in the sources). 

I. Abu Dja‘far ( ism and nasab variously given), j 
vizier under the Samanid amir ‘Abd al-Malik I b. Nuh 

I, from 344/956 to 348/959 and again, in company j 
with Abu ‘All Muhammad al-Bal‘am! [q-v.], under his j 
successor Mansur I b. Nuh I, a few years later. His 
policy aimed at strengthening the power of the ruler 
and the bureaucracy against the ambitious Turkish j 
military commanders, and Kirmam says that he ; 
restored the wealth of the state treasury to a level 
never seen before or after. Narshakh! (wrongly call¬ 
ing him Ahmad b. Hasan) says that he built a fine 
mosque in the Rfgistan of Bukhara. 

2. Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad, appointed 
vizier to the amir Nuh II b. Mansur I in 367/977. 
Again, he endeavoured to curb the influence in the i 
state of such Turkish commanders as Abu ’l-Hasan j 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim SlmdjurT, and acquired mili- ; 
tary as well as civil duties, but was murdered by 
agents of the generals Fa’ik and Muhammad STmdjun 
in or shortly after 372/982. His kinsman Abu Nasr 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-‘Utb! (see 3. below) 
rightly considered him as the last vizier of the Samanids j 
worthy of the name. 

Bibliography : Nasir al-Drn Munsh! Kirmam, j 
Nasd 3 im al-ashar , ed. Djalal al-Drn Urmawf, Tehran 
1959, 35-6; Sayf al-Dfn ‘Akllf, Athar al-wuzard 3 , \ 
ed. Urmawf, Tehran 1337/1959, 147-8; Barthold, j 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion *, 110, 250-1, 
252-3. 

3. Abu Nasr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, sec- j 
retary, and famed historian of the early Ghaznawids. 

Born at Rayy ca. 350/961, through connections ! 
with his maternal uncle Abu Nasr al-‘Utb!, he entered 1 
the Samanid bureaucracy at Nfshapur, becoming sahib 
al-band there, serving as secretary' to the Turkish gen¬ 
eral Abu ‘All Sfmdjun and the Ziyarid Kabus b. 
Wushmgfr [q.v.\, before finally transferring to the ser- j 
vice of Sebuktigin, where he worked alongside the ' 
great stylist Abu ’l-Fath al-Bustf [q.v.], and then of 
his son Mahmud of Ghazna. He served as an envoy 
for the new sultan to Gharcistan in 389/999 and j 
enjoyed the patronage of the vizier Ahmad b. Hasan j 
al-Maymandf [q.v.]. He was appointed sahib al-band \ 
of Gandj Rustak in Badhghfs, but dismissed as a result j 
of intrigues by the local governor. He remained in j 
retirement till his death in the later part of Sultan ; 
Mas‘ud’s reign (either 427/1036 or 431/1040). 

Al-Tha‘alibf, Tatimat al-dahr , ed. Cairo, iv, 397-406, ; 
says that Abu Nasr wrote several works, including | 
poetry and a Lata 3 if al-kuttab , but his fame rests on ! 
the sole surviving one, al-Kitab al-Tamini, a history of j 
the reign of Sebuktigin and that of (YamTn al-Dawla) ! 
Mahmud up to 411/1020. The model for its ornate | 
and verbose style was, the author states, Abu Ishak 
Ibrahim al-Sabf’s history of the Buyids, the K. al- 
Tadj. Despite its eulogies of the Ghaznawid rulers and 
their exploits, the Tamini is by no means neglectful ; 
of the darker sides of their reigns. Its florid style : 
ensured its great popularity in the Islamic East; a 


large number of manuscripts exist (see Brockelmann, 
I 2 , 382-3, S I, 547-8), and several commentaries on 
it were written, e.g. the Basatin al-fudald 3 of ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nadjat! (ca. 720/1320) and Shaykh Ahmad al- 
Manfnf’s al-Fath al-wahbi (1144-7/1731-4). Several Per¬ 
sian translations were made, including the simplified 
version of Abu ’l-Sharaf Nasih Djurbadhkan! (ca. 602/ 
1205-6) (see Storey, i, 250-2). It is regrettable that no 
critical edition exists of al-‘Utb!’s work. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Th. Noldeke, Uber das Kitab Jamini des .. . 
al c Utbi, in SBWAW, Phil.-hist. Cl., xxiii (1857), 
15-102; C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids , their empire 
in Afghanistan and Eastern Iran 994: 1040 , Edinburgh 
1963, 9-10; idem, Early sources for the history of the 
first four Ghaznavid sultans (977-1041), in I(f, vii 
(1965), 5-7, also in The medieval history of Iran , 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, Variorum, London 1977, 
no. XIII. (C.E. Bosworth) 

al-‘UTBI, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z (d. 254/868 or the next year ), fakih 
of al-Andalus, originally from Cordova. 

His masters in al-Andalus were Sa‘!d b. Hassan 
and the famous scholar Yahya b. Yahya al-Layth! (d. 
234/848 [<?.*>.]), transmitter of the version of the 
Muwatta 3 which became the canonical one in the 
Muslim West. In the course of a rihla to the East, 
he studied with Asbagh b. al-Faradj and Sahnun b. 
Sa‘!d (d. 240/854 [<yy.]), author of the Mudawwana , 
one of the key texts in the diffusion of Malik! doc¬ 
trine in the mediaeval Muslim West. Al-‘Utb! was 
considered an expert on fikh, and especially on masa 3 il, 
juridical questions, and with others was a mu&dwar 
(consultant fakih) [see shura. 2.] under the Umayyad 
amir Muhammad. He had numerous disciples, the fakih 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Lubaba (d. 314/926) being 
notable here. 

Al-‘Utbf wrote a work on Malik! law, al-Mustakhrafya 
min al-asmFa , also known as the c Utbiyya. This is an 
important compilation of masa 3 il, gathered by means 
of sessions of samcf , by the most important transmit¬ 
ters of Malik! doctrine such as Ibn al-Kasim. Although 
criticised by some traditionists, the work had a wide 
diffusion in al-Andalus and North Africa, and was 
used and consulted in later times. Its transmission 
through the mediaeval period can be plotted through 
Ibn Khayr’s Fahrasa , BAH, ix-x, 241-3, Ahmad al- 
Mandjur (d. 995/1587), Fihris, Rabat 1976, 18, and 
Hadjdj! Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, iv, 183-4. On the frag¬ 
ments which have been preserved of the Mustakhrad^a, 
see Sezgin, G^45, i, 472, and M. Muranyi, Materialien 
Zur malikxtischen Rechtsliteratur , Wiesbaden 1984, 50-65. 
The text has been preserved in its entirety within the 
commentary which Abu ’l-Walfd Ibn Rushd al-Djadd 
(d. 520/1126 [q.v. in Suppl.]) wrote on it, the K. al- 
Bayan wa Ttahsil (various eds., 2 Beirut 1988-91, 22vols.). 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(Ana Fernandez Felix) 

al-‘UTBI, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah (‘Ubayd Allah) b. ‘Amr (as given by Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, iv, 397), early ‘Abba- 
sid poet. 

He was born in Basra, a descendant of ‘Utba b. Ab! 
Sufyan, and moved to Baghdad, dying in 228/842-3. 
Al-‘Utb! was a poet (“one of the modern [muhdath] 
stallion poets, whose verse was plentiful and excel¬ 
lent”: Ibn Khallikan, 399-400), tribal historian (i.e. of 
the akhbdr of his own clan, the Banu Umayya—did 
this assume the form of anti-‘Abbasid polemics?), and 
writer of epistles: Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 121, lauds his 
command of Arabic. Among his authorities was 
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Sa c d al-Kasfr (for Umayyad history: see Ibn al-Nadim, 
90). He counted al-Sidjistani and al-Riyashl among 
his pupils, suggesting an interest in philology: see the 
khabar given by Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit. , concern¬ 
ing a Bedouin aphorism, presumably derived from his 
K. al-A c arlb (“On the Desert Arabs”). Scant excerpts 
of his prose compositions (see Sezgin, GAS. , i, 372 for 
a full list of al-Mas‘udi’s references to him, and Ibn 
Khallikan. ii, 37, 201, iii, 258) and smatterings of his 
verse (of an occasional nature, mellifluous and unexcep¬ 
tional: upon exclusion by a chamberlain, on old age, 
and a threnody for dead sons) have been preserved. 
Al-‘Utbi was probably a kdtib [q.v.]: Ibn al-Nadim’s 
entry (90) associates him with official functionaries, 
classifying him with the epistolary scribes whose pro¬ 
ductions were collected in a compendium ( kitdb madjrnif: 
117). The following titles are mentioned: K. al-Khayl 
(“On horses”), K. al-J/isa 9 al-ldtl ahbabna wa-abghadna 
(“On women whose love turned to hate”), K al-Akhlak 
(“On ethics”) and K al-Dhabih (“On immolations”). 
The khabar (Ibn Khallikan, 400) concerning the zarafa, 
an Abyssinian hybrid beast, suggests learning of the 
catholicity encountered in his contemporary al-Djahiz 
[q.v]. An anti-Umayyad polemic is discernible in the 
tradition, originating with Ibn Kutayba (AIa c arif, ed. 
‘Ukasha, Cairo 1969, 538) that he was “passionately 
fond of drinking”. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(J.E. Montgomery) 

al-‘UTBI, Abu Nasr Muhammad [see al-‘utbI. 3.]. 
AL- UTHAL. al-Athal (a.), a pot used in the 
sublimation process in chemistry for causing 
bodies to pass from the solid state to that of gaseous 
aggregation by means of steam pressure. The word 
is a rendering of aiOaXri (“steam, fine smoke”) which, 
via Syriac Itali (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 2 , 55), 
became Arabic al-uthal and lived on among the Latins 
as aludel (alutel). Representations of the device are 
found in M. Bertholet, La chimie au Moyen Age, i, 149, 
150, 156. The contrivance serves to sublimate mer¬ 
cury (zaybak), sulphur, orpiment (. zamlkh ) and the like. 
It is made of glass or clay (fakhkhar) and consists of 
two tubes (zikk, actually hoses) fitted together. The 
mineral is put in the lower tube, the two tubes are 
fitted together with clay and the whole is put on the 
fire. The ascending smoke gets to the upper tube, 
cools down and produces the desired sublimate. 

Bibliography. Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des 
mots espagnols el portugais derives de I’arabe , Leiden 1869, 
repr. Amsterdam 1965, 187-8, after the glossary of 
Ibn al-Hashsha* on Razl’s K. al-AIansun; Kh"arazmT, 
Majatih al-ulum , ed. Van Vloten, 257, tr. E. Wiede¬ 
mann, in Aufsatze zur Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ed. 
W. Fischer, i, 695; Dozy, SuppL, s.v. athal: ; Berthelot, 
op. cit., ii^ 111, 133. (A. Dietrich) 

‘U TH MAN [for this name in the Turkish context, 
see ‘othman]. 

‘U TH MAN b. ‘AFFAN, the third of the 
Rightly-Guided Caliphs (23-35/644-55). He 
belonged to the great Meccan family of the Banu 
Umayya [q.v.], and more particularly to the branch 
of Abu ’l-‘AsT who was his grandfather; for his geneal¬ 
ogy, see Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen , U. 23, and the 
table in umayya. His sudden support for the Prophet’s 
preaching began his life as a Muslim. 

‘Uthman was a very rich merchant and an ac¬ 
complished man of the world. The tradition which 
represented him as the very esssence of beauty and 
elegance to the extent of being overgroomed may very 
well have been authentic, precisely because it was so 
strange. Whatever deep motive led him to embrace 


a cause with such an obscure origin will always remain 
a mystery. Part of the historiographical tradition rel¬ 
ates the conversion of ‘Uthman with his marriage to 
Rukayya [q.v.], the daughter of Muhammad; but other 
sources, probably more correctly, place his marriage 
after his entry into Islam. The conversion of ‘Uthman, 
the first socially high-ranking Muslim, certainly cre¬ 
ated a stir and contributed to the success of the new 
religion. However, his personal action in this field was 
never remarkable. An indolent personality, though 
one marked by a lively faith and great generosity, is 
attributed by tradition to ‘Uthman. This was unlikely 
to have been an invention to excuse the inactivity of 
the caliph with respect to the malpractices of his offi¬ 
cials, for the lack of energy and initiative ascribed to 
‘Uthman had become clear right from the start of 
his career, and this must have been a real defect of 
character. He is thought to have taken part in the 
two emigrations to Abyssinia and was later one of 
the muhadjirun to Medina. Certainly, he does not seem 
to have taken part in the battle of Badr (he is said 
to have been looking after his sick wife at the time; 
nevertheless, the Prophet thought he had been pre¬ 
sent and therefore assigned him part of the booty). 

After the death of Rukayya the alliance between 
‘Uthman and the Prophet was renewed by his marriage 
to another of the Prophet’s daughters, Umm Kulthum 
[q.v]. The doubts that have been raised (see Lammens, 
Fatima et les filles de Mahomet, 3-5) over the authenticity 
of this marriage are not justified, in particular because 
the papyrus roll of Ibn Lahfa early bore witness to 
it (see R.G. Khoury, c Abd Allah Ibn Lahfa, 282, tradi¬ 
tions 260-1, and 183, 7-8). Furthermore, there were 
clear advantages in such a union with a Meccan 
aristocrat. 

In the lifetime of the Prophet and during the cali¬ 
phates of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, ‘Uthman played a 
most unobtrusive role. Hence the question is raised 
of how it came about that the council (shura [</.y.]) 
set up by ‘Umar on his deathbed should have cho¬ 
sen him as the successor to the second caliph. The 
sources relating to the history of this diligent “con¬ 
clave” have been analysed minutely by Caetani, but 
it is only too obvious that the mystery of such a 
secret debate is destined to elude the critical appraisal 
of history forever. Candidates who were too out¬ 
standing cancelled each other out. One of these was 
c Alf, whose election would have signified the repudi¬ 
ation of the politics of c Umar. Such also, it would 
seem, were Zubayr and Talha, who were opponents 
of ‘Umar and suspected of ambition and greed. Of 
the three remaining candidates, Sa c d b. Abl Wakkas, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf and ‘Uthman, one would 
imagine that the reason the last was chosen, in addi¬ 
tion to his marriage connections with the Prophet, 
would be the fact that he belonged to the clan of 
the Umayyads, and this would be the most decisive 
argument in his favour. The Umayyads, even in the 
lifetime of Muhammad and especially in the caliphate 
of ‘Umar, had already partly regained the position 
they had enjoyed in the Djahiliyya. It is pointless to 
imagine that Abu Sufyan, the head of the family, had 
been the deus ex machina of the politics of the first 
twenty years of the regime of the caliphate, and it 
would be naive to portray the Umayyads as having 
formed a sort of “secret committee” with the Islamic 
state to command at will. In reality, the Umayyads 
were able to wield their influence more because of the 
indisputable talent in public affairs which some of their 
members possessed than because of their noble birth. 
But from the time of ‘Umar this was counterbalanced 
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by the part played by the other elements, and in par¬ 
ticular by the oldest “Companions of the Prophet”. 
It was the strong personality of the second caliph 
which enabled him to maintain equilibrium between 
a number of heterogeneous factions who were often 
opposed to each other. 

But this was not the case with ‘Uthman. In fact 
as Wellhausen earlier observed, and as Caetani has 
amply demonstrated, ‘Uthman only furthered and de¬ 
veloped the politics of ‘Umar. The difficulties which 
he encountered were merely the consequence of the 
premises posed by his predecessor, but it was at this 
point that the differences in their talents became 
noticeable. 

The tragedy which brought a bloody end to the 
reign of ‘Uthman and ushered in the period of civil 
wars has caused much embarrassment to Arab histo¬ 
riographers. They have been obliged to record the 
series of grievances brought against ‘Uthman’s regime 
by his opponents, or vice versa , to recognise that the 
caliph had sinned against the law of his land, or even 
that his accusers, among whom were some of the 
most venerated patriarchs of this land, had lied or 
had been wrong. It was thanks to this distressing 
dilemma (from which the orthodox tradition extracted 
itself by the expedient of the “excusable error” and 
other subtle distinctions) that the long list of griev¬ 
ances has been preserved for us in great detail in the 
writings of Muhibb al-Dln al-Tabari, al-Riyad al-nadira 
fi manakib al-asham, ii, 137-52; al-Baladhurf, Ansab, v, 
1-124. This work is of importance as it corrects and 
completes certain aspects of the information previously 
known, although it does not add much new material. 

The first grievance, and perhaps the most serious, 
was that he had nominated members of his family 
for provincial governorships. While Syria had long 
been in the hands of the Umayyad Mu‘awiya b. Abl 
Sufyan, at Basra and at Kufa ‘Uthman replaced Abu 
Musa al-Ash‘arI and Sa‘d b. Abl Wakkas [q.vv.\ by 
his two relatives ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz and 
al-Walld b. ‘Ukba [q.w.], his half-brother. When the 
latter was deposed, after being involved in a scan¬ 
dalous affair, he was replaced by another Umayyad, 
Sa‘ld b. al-‘As, to whom is attributed the well-known 
saying “the sawad of Kufa is the garden of the 
Kuraysh”. Even Egypt, first conquered by ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As, fell to ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abl Sarh, who 
was not an Umayyad and whose past was dubious. 
Finally, the private counsellor of the caliph, whose 
disastrous influence was described by tradition, was 
Marwan b. al-Hakam b. Abi T‘AsI, the first cousin 
of the caliph, who had recalled his father from the 
exile to which the Prophet had condemned him. 

It is impossible to deny a certain nepotism in the 
measures taken by ‘Uthman. However, his deeper 
motives must also be recognised. It was his intention 
to establish unity in his government and administra¬ 
tion, which was threatened by the excessive inde¬ 
pendence enjoyed by his governors (see for example, 
for matters relating to the nomination of judges, 
Khoury, %wr Emennung von Richtem, 197 ff. but cf. the 
views here of B. Johansen, IVahrheit und Geltungsanspruch. 
Z]ur Begriindung und Begrenzung der Autoritat des Qadi-Urteils 
im islamischen Recht , in La Giustizia nelValto medioevo (secoli 
lX-XI) y ii, Spoleto 1997, 975-1065, esp. 981-2 n. 16). 
It was on the whole the same purpose as that pur¬ 
sued by ‘Umar, but by dint of his energy and pres¬ 
tige he had succeeded in conveying the weight of his 
authority even to the governors of other tribes and 
clans. ‘Uthman believed he would be able to obtain 
the same results by using officials who were bound 
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to him by blood ties, but he was not successful. The 
roles were reversed and it was the caliph who sub¬ 
mitted to the influence of his relatives (perhaps, how- 
ever, to a lesser extent than the official historiography 
implies). Furthermore, popular discontent recognised 
this as the sole cause of the calamities and assumed 
that they were probably not the result of the char¬ 
acter of the official involved. 

The system of the dlwan instituted by ‘Umar 
required that war booty be perpetually increased, since 
the regular tax returns on the ahl al-dhimma were not 
enough for the salaries of the new recruits who were 
flocking to the provinces from the heart of Arabia, 
and it is one of the great merits of Caetani to have 
drawn attention to this. This was also the motivation 
for the new expeditions which continuously extended 
the frontiers of the Arab empire during the caliphate 
of ‘Uthman. One such expedition resulted in the con¬ 
quest of the last provinces of the Sasanid empire, 
whose dynasty came to an abrupt end with the mur¬ 
der of the last of their kings Yazdagird III. Another 
was the occupation of Armenia; and then again a 
series of incursions were made along the coast of 
North Africa into Nubia and into Asia Minor, and 
by sea into the Eastern Mediterranean. If the con¬ 
quests accomplished or begun by the Arabs during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman were all to be examined, 
it would be clear that, though they may not have 
had the prodigious verve of those which took place 
under ‘Umar, nonetheless they marked in an impos¬ 
ing manner on the one hand the end of the initial 
period of the Arab empire, and on the other the pre¬ 
lude to the second period of expansion, that of the 
Umayyads. 

The booty gleaned from these expeditions was, how¬ 
ever, perhaps not as abundant as might have been 
hoped. Moreover, another of the grievances brought 
against ‘Uthman arose from the fact that, instead of 
assigning such booty as there was to the fighters as 
a whole, he held back part of it for his governors 
and for members of his family, and thus developed 
the system of land grants ( katd y i c [see day‘a; katT‘a]) 
which had already generally been practised by ‘Umar. 
In this action is also possible to see a conscious attempt 
to create property for the state rather than simply 
being a means of enriching his relatives, which is a con¬ 
cept totally opposed to the populist procedure of a total 
division of the spoils of war among the combatants. 

The Islamic empire tended from internal necessity 
to favour an ordered administration modelled on that 
of the Byzantines or the Persians. The one which ‘Umar 
had already drafted, the one which the Umayyads 
later realised in part and which the ‘Abbasids achieved, 
was the transformation of the incoherent and anarchis¬ 
tic grouping of the tribes and of an absolute monar¬ 
chy; this was also the programme embarked on by 
‘Uthman. He can be reproached for not having been 
able to choose the best methods of going about it, and 
can also be accused of not being up to the task, but 
his plan was adequate and merely followed the ideal 
set by ‘Umar. Moreover, the economic crisis that was 
the inevitable consequence of the sudden enrichment 
of the Arab masses made it essential for the state to 
economise and to cut back on the total number of 
military allowances [see ‘ataJ; in turn these only 
served to increase the number of the discontented. 

One of the measures which contributed most to the 
opposition of the religious lobby to ‘Uthman, formed 
by the old Companions of the Prophet who were of 
simple or servile origins (‘Ammar b. Yasir, Abu Pharr. 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud \q.w], etc.) and the influence 
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of which the people strongly resented, was the offi¬ 
cial promulgation of the Kurian (see Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, ii, 42-119). What appeared to be 
the most offensive part of this procedure was the 
destruction of copies from the provinces. 'Uthman was 
probably compelled to do this out of consideration 
for religious order and liturgy, but perhaps the dom¬ 
inant motive was still political in nature. The hurra' 
[q.vl\ who were the custodians and also, of course, 
the readers and interpreters of the sacred text, by 
their very position held enormous power over the 
masses, and this in a sense placed them outside the 
scope of the central authorities. These in turn had 
no way of checking whether the Kurianic passages 
used by the kuna 3 were authentic or not. By remov¬ 
ing this weapon from them and by setting itself up 
as the sole custodian of revelation, the ruling power 
intended to bring about unity and to establish its ab¬ 
solute power over the state. It was, however, only a 
natural reaction for the opposition to this tendency 
to accuse the caliph of having mutilated and destroyed 
the divine word. 

'Uthman succeeded in making enemies for himself 
with many different groups; he became the scapegoat 
of the turbulent elements among the amsar [see misr] 
because of economic difficulties. They were inclined 
to accuse the caliph of confiscating the property of 
Muslims for his own benefit. A new pietism was 
emerging to which the affirmation of the authority of 
the state seemed against the egalitarian principles laid 
down by the Prophet. And finally, formerly deposed 
governors and leading Companions, like Talha, al- 
Zubayr and 'Air, now out of power, were eager for 
it. It is questionable whether 'Uthman, while obvi¬ 
ously following the course of conduct imposed on him 
by the needs of the state and by the example of his i 
predecessor, would have been able to avoid the des¬ 
tiny which overtook him and which so deeply dis¬ 
rupted Islamic unity. Though any answer to this sort 
of question will always be uncertain, in the realms of 
history it is possible to surmise that a more intelli¬ 
gent mind and a more energetic temperament than 
his (or rather a real political genius such as Mu'awiya, 
had he been head of state) would perhaps have over¬ 
come these difficulties. Perhaps his counsellor Marwan, 
too, who some thirty years later would show himself 
equal to a no less difficult situation, was lacking in ! 
experience or prudence. Certainly 'Uthman was inca- j 
pable on his own, but he was also badly advised, and 
the very Umayyads whom he had showered with 
favours and riches preferred to think of themselves 
than of their relative in danger. 

How the events took place can here be dealt with 
only summarily. Tradition mechanically divides the 
caliphate of ‘Uthman into two periods of equal length, 
six years (23-29) of good government followed by six 
years (30-35) of lawlessness and disorder. The change 
is represented symbolically by the loss of the Prophet’s 
seal which according to legend, TJthman dropped into 
the well of ArTs in the year 30. Moreover, it was 
precisely at this period that the first rebellious move¬ 
ments began which were first seen in 'Irak, the region 
which suffered most from the economic crisis and 
where the dissident forces were most widespread. Abu 
Dharr, one of the precursors of asceticism in Islam, 
was exiled to Syria with some of his companions, and 
later sent down to al-Rabadha to die there in 
destitution. Though the episode concerning him is 
embellished by legend, it is characteristic of the atti¬ 
tude of the emerging pietism with respect to the 
worldly transformation of the caliph. 


Even more serious trouble erupted at Kufa in the 
years 32-3/652-4, under the leadership of the kuna', 
whose religious nature merged with political activity 
and who collected about them doubtful elements. 
Despite a few severe measures adopted against them, 
the faction leaders succeeded in provoking the depo¬ 
sition of Sa'Id b. al-'As, who was replaced by the 
former governor of Basra, Abu Musa al-Ash'arf, him¬ 
self a pietist and an adversary of ‘Uthman. From that 
time onwards Kufa was beyond the reach of the cen¬ 
tral government. 

Even in Egypt, Ibn Abl Sarh had to yield to the 
violence of a group led by the young Muhammad b. 
Abl Hudhayfa, who, although he was the adopted 
son of'Uthman, nevertheless opposed him. It seems that 
the wily 'Amr b. al-'As, who had retreated to Palestine 
after being deposed, secretly supported the revolution¬ 
ary' movement in Egypt. The role of this movement 
must have been more important than was previously 
believed, since the payrus of Ibn Lahi'a described the 
events from an Egyptian perspective and noted that 
the number of Egyptians involved in besieging the 
caliph was plainly greater than that of other parties 
(see Khoury, c Abd Allah Ibn Lahi'a, 181 ff, 190 ff.). 
The storm which was already looming broke at the 
end of 35/656 when the rebel troops advanced from 
the three provinces on Medina. The first to arrive 
were the Egyptian troops with 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
'Udays at their head, and they went on the Friday 
to worship in the mosque of the Prophet (ibid., 116, 
282). Dramatic exchanges took place between the Egyp¬ 
tian troops and the caliph. The grievances against 
'Uthman were set forth in extremely harsh language. 
But the rebels were disarmed by the humility and 
conciliatory attitude of the caliph, who consented to 
all their demands, promised to repeal all his previous 
measures and to change his governors. The Egyptians 
left satisfied, but on the way back, at the sand flats 
of al-'Ansh, a messenger from ‘Uthman was stopped 
and a letter taken from him addressed by 'Uthman 
to Ibn Abl Sarh containing the order to put to death 
or to mutilate the leaders of the movement on their 
return. 

The Egyptians were furious, retraced their steps and 
returned to Medina, determined on vengeance. It was 
at this point that the changes in fortune occurred, 
described by the papyrus roll of 'Abd Allah b. Lahi'a, 
which indicates that Ibn ‘Udays was at the head of 
the Egyptians (the account of the second siege). 
'Uthman denied that the letter was authentic and 
even insinuated that it had been forged by his ene¬ 
mies to ruin him. Although the official tradition has 
the tendency to ascribe this lie to Marwan, there is 
also evidence of other versions and even one (preserved 
only by al-Baladhurf) which claims that 'Uthman had 
suspected 'All. In fact, this is what Caetani (Annali, 
viii, 159), without any knowledge of this text, had 
already supposed. It is well known from other sources 
that it was a common practice to invent false docu¬ 
ments designed to destroy an enemy who could not 
be defeated in any other way; but whatever one may 
think of this shady episode, it is certain that, whether 
or not it was the immediate cause of the tragic end 
of 'Uthman, other factors had already been set in 
motion. The events actually led, according to the 
papyrus, to a second siege of the house of 'Uthman, 
and the caliph began to speak in the presence of Abu 
Thawr al-Fahrm. The latter informed him of the re¬ 
turn of the soldiers to destroy him, and then comes 
the oldest self-defence of the caliph that is known in 
its original version in Islam (see Khoury, Abd Allah 
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Ibn Lahfa, 281, traditions 256 fF.). In this text, ‘Uthman 
insists on the falsehood of the accusations levelled 
against him, highlights his role as the fourth person 
to adopt Islam, his oral collection of the Kurian from 
as far back as the lifetime of the Prophet, his mar¬ 
riage to two of the Prophet’s daughters (without nam¬ 
ing them) as well as his exemplary spiritual life in 
the Dhdhiliyya and in Islam (ibid., 282, traditions 260- 
4). Most hypocritical of all were the old Companions 
who opposed him in an underhanded manner. They 
did not dare to become accomplices in the violent 
deposition of the caliph, but neither did they wish to 
help him against the rebels; and so they, and in par¬ 
ticular c AlT, maintained a malevolent neutrality. The 
Prophet’s widow bVisha [^.a.], who had led a violent 
campaign against ‘Uthman, preferred to avoid the 
issue at the last moment on the pretext of a pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca. 

In his extremity, ‘Uthman knew how to retain all 
his dignity. He refused to abdicate, and after a siege, 
the length of which was variously estimated by dif¬ 
ferent sources, some individuals were able to enter 
his house in the final days of 35 (June 656). They 
were led by Muhammad b. Abl Bakr \cj.v], the son 
of the first caliph and the brother of < A , isha, and it 
was he who seized ‘Uthman. It is not clear whether 
he was the one who struck the final blow, or if it 
was someone else; tradition cites several names, and 
it is evident that right from the beginning the whole 
affair was obscure. It is said that the caliph’s blood 
flowed on to the copy of the Kurian which he was 
reading when he was attacked. His wife, the Kalbiyya 
Na’ila bt. al-Furafisa, was injured, and the house was 
ransacked. During the night his body was buried in 
deepest secrecy by his wife and a few close friends. 
The troops which Mu‘awiya had sent from Syria (tradi¬ 
tion claims that they arrived too late and accuses 
them of duplicity) received the news of the murder 
when they were half-way there, and so they hastened 
to return. The same papyrus begins (see ibid., 244) 
with the pursuit of the Egyptian murderers, eventu¬ 
ally imprisoned by Mu‘awiya in Lydda (Palestine), 
whose leader, Ibn ‘Udays, took flight but was recap¬ 
tured by a horseman and was battered to death. 

The election of the new caliph took place amid an 
atmosphere of tumult and terror, as is well known 
(see Caetani, Annali , ix, 321-42). According to this 
author, it demonstrates that no previous agreement 
existed between the leading Companions which could 
probably be thought to have anticipated these events. 
The election of ‘All was unquestionably due not so 
much to the prestige afforded him by his family con¬ 
nections and his alliance with the Prophet, but more 
to the support of the Ansar who had regained influ¬ 
ence in their city while the Umayyad party was in 
disarray. But right from its inception, the new regime 
was destined to be attacked either by other competi¬ 
tors disappointed in their expectations, or by Mu‘awiya, 
the only Umayyad governor who had remained in 
control of his province. 

From then on, any political unity of Islam was over, 
and soon religious unity also, making way for a period 
of civil wars and schisms. The caliphate of ‘Uthman 
and his bloody end marked a turning point in Islamic 
history and attributed an importance to the third 
caliph certainly not merited by what was in fact an 
altogether rather mediocre personality. History, and 
especially literary history, was captivated by his mur¬ 
der and wove various narratives around it, some of 
which were noteworthy and have been passed on under 
the heading of jitna (q.v., and f Abd Allah Ibn Lahfa , 
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211-17; here there are different definitions of the term 
which the papyrus uses; see also Sellheim, 88-9). 
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ashraf v, ed. Goitein, 1-124; Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, 
Futuh Misr , ed. Torrey, New Haven 1922; Kindr, 
K. al-Wulat wa ’ l-kudat , ed. Guest; Tabari, i, 2799- 
3065, Eng. tr. R.S. Humphreys, The History of al- 
Tabari, an annotated translation. XV. The crisis of the 
i early caliphate , Albany 1990, 1-262; Ibn al-'Arabl, 
al- c Awdsim min al-kawasim, Cairo 1371/1951-2; Ibn 
‘Asakir, Tahdhlb T. Dimashk , Beirut 1399/1980; Ibn 
al-Athlr, ed. Beirut, iii, 79-200; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba , 
iv, 30; Muhibb al-Dln al-Tabari, al-Riyad al-nadira 
! fi rnandkib al- c ashara, Cairo 1327/1909, ii, 137-52; 
Suyutl, Husn al-muhadara , Cairo 1387/1967-8. 
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vi, Berlin 1899, 113-35; Caetani, Annali , vii-viii, 
Milan 1914-18, see also his Cronographia islamica , 
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Islam , Boston 1962, 3-33; R. Sellheim, Der zweite 
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foh. IT. Goethe-Universilat, Frankfurt , viii/4 (1970), 87- 
111; M. Hinds, The murder of the caliph Thhmdn, 
in IJMES , iii (1972), 450-69; R.G. Khoury, fur 
Emennung von Richtem im Islam vom Anfang bis zum 
Aujkommen der Abbasiden, in Studien zur Gesch. u. Kultur 
\ des Vorderen Orients. Festschrift fur Berthold Spuler , Leiden 
| 1981, 197-209; idem, c Abd Allah ibn Lahfa, juge et 

\ grand maitre de VEcole egyptie.nne , Wiesbaden 1986 (see 
I on ‘Uthman in the papyrus, 181-99, Ar. text 244 fF.); 
H. Kennedy, The Prophet and the age of the caliphates , 
London and New York 1986, 70-5; Hichem Djai't, 
La grande discorde. Religion et politique dans V1slam des 
origines , Paris 1989, 73-155; W. Madelung, The suc¬ 
cession to Muhammad. A study of the early caliphate , 
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(G. Levi Della Vida-[R.G. Khoury]) 
U TH MAN b. FUDI, sc. ‘Uthman b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Uthman b. Salih, known as Ibn Fudl (or Usuman 
| Dan Fodio, to use the current Hausa form) (1754- 
! 1817), the founder of the largest independent 
| state in 19th century Africa. A sliqykh of the 
| Kadiriyya, in 1804-8 he led a djihad that overthrew 
the existing sultanates in Hausaland and Bornu in 
j what is now northern Nigeria. By preaching publicly 
and attracting students of all kinds, by writing ver- 
: nacular poetry and books of instruction in Arabic, he 
inspired a reform movement that transformed the role 
of Islam in West Africa: what had been the profes- 
1 sion mainly of religious specialists became the every- 
; day religion of ordinary people, including peasants 
| and herders, women and slaves. 

Usuman dan Fodio was born on Sunday, 15 De- 
j cember 1754 at Maratta near Konni in northwestern 
| Hausaland (on today’s Niger-Nigerian frontier). He 
1 died in the newly-built capital, the city of Sokoto 
[</.y.], on Sunday, 20 April 1817. In February 1804, 
at the start of the dpihad, he was elected by his com¬ 
munity as the first Imam and Amir al-mu’minin of the 
state that has since the 1960s become known as the 
“Sokoto Caliphate”. By December 1808 the last of 
the great Hausa cities had fallen to the reformers, 
and in 1812 the Shehu (as he is popularly called) was 
able to divide the state into two halves, one under 
j his son Muhammad Bello [q.v] and the other under 
j his brother ‘Abd Allah at Gwandu. He then devoted 
: himself again to teaching Sufism and writing. He was 
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a powerful preacher and prolific author, writing over 
a hundred works in prose and more than fifty in 
verse. As a poet he wrote in both Arabic and Fulfulde, 
many of the Fulfulde poems being later translated 
into Hausa. It is not proven that he wrote any poetry 
in Hausa but he preached in that language, while 
Fulfulde was his language of everyday use. 

His career divides broadly into three periods. The 
first, 1774-94, is a period of preaching. As a young 
scholar, he travelled to study under various local 
shaykhs and toured, preaching in Zamfara and for a 
while tutoring the sons of the Sultan of Gobir. He 
debated with other scholars, for example over the 
propriety of having women in the audience at teach¬ 
ing sessions or over whether knowledge of kalam was 
necessary for qualifying as a Muslim (and therefore 
having the rights of the Muslim “caste”). In general, 
the Shehu’s position was populist: anyone, he argued, 
was a Muslim if he correctly carried out the prac¬ 
tices of Islam. These were explained in his major 
didactic work of the period, Ihyd 3 al-sunna wa-ikhmad 
al-bidcf. 

The second period, 1794-1810, was marked by a 
turning towards militancy. In 1794 he had a crucial 
vision, in which the Prophet instructed Shaykh c Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djflam [q.v] to invest the Shehu person¬ 
ally with the sword of truth; before this time, neither 
a Muslim Sufi scholar such as Usuman nor his stu¬ 
dents would carry weapons. But now, with the explicit 
authority of both the Prophet and his own Shaykh 
in the Kadiriyya, the Shehu could order his follow¬ 
ers to take up arms and defend themselves. The 
rapidly rising numbers of peasants converting to Islam 
had been causing concern to the local state authori¬ 
ties (especially in war-ravaged Zamfara), not least as 
these new Muslims then claimed exemption from both 
taxation and military service, and often ceased to work 
for their fathers. Conversion was especially popular 
among slaves, who ran away to any shaykh who refused 
to let his new students return to slavery or be sold 
to non-Muslim owners. Once the Muslims had armed 
themselves, they forfeited their general immunity as 
religious specialists, and all Muslims—including con¬ 
servative communities of Fulbe scholars—became tar¬ 
gets for raids by the local military. It is therefore not 
surprising that there were Muslims even among his 
kinsmen who did not support the Shehu in his call 
for djihad ; they argued that the sultans in power were 
already Muslim and that the Shehu was therefore 
simply a trouble-maker. 

The majority of the Shehu’s students whose names 
are preserved in contemporary lists were Fulbe [q.v], 
as were both the majority of his military allies in the 
Sokoto region and the majority of those to whom he 
gave flags of command in regions that were to become 
amirates. Some early supporters who were not Fulbe, 
such as Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam (of Gimbana and, later, 
Kware) or Shaykh c Abd al-Rahman Chacha (of Raba, 
in Nupe), were killed by djihadist forces. Of the djihad 
leaders, only Ya c kub of Bauchi was not a Pullo or 
member of the Fulbe, but he had been a young stu¬ 
dent of the Shehu before the djihad and had been 
given a wife from Zamfara. Apart from his fellow- 
Fulbe, the Shehu’s closest mentors and allies were 
Berber or Tuareg scholars from the Sahel, especially 
his shaykh Di ibrit b. f Umar from the town of Agades 
in the north; Djibrll had been an early advocate of 
djihad before being exiled. 

The period of militancy culminates in the ((jihad of 
1804-8. As a shaykh now over 50 years old, Usuman 
did not himself take up arms, though on certain crit¬ 


ical occasions he went to the battlefield to support 
by prayer the djihadist forces. Though 'All Jedo was 
appointed Amir al-djaysh to control the young djihadist 
militants, the Shehu used to give out flags for spe¬ 
cific campaigns, especially to his son Muhammad Bello 
and his brother ‘Abd Ullah; as commanders of expe¬ 
ditions they tried to enforce the rules on booty. Dur¬ 
ing this period, the books which he wrote under the 
pressure of djihad (such as Bay an wtidjub al-hidjra c ala 
5 l- c ibad wa-bayan nasb ai-imam wa-ikamat ahdjihad) are 
polemical and strict in their interpretations of the laws 
governing djihad and on who is and who is not to 
be counted as a Muslim. The result was that many 
states whose rulers were Muslim by any ordinary defi¬ 
nition were declared to be legitimate targets of djihad. 
His djihad was therefore not against pagans but pri¬ 
marily against Muslims unwilling to accept reform. 

The Shehu’s community had been so outnumbered 
that their ultimate victory in the djihad seemed mirac¬ 
ulous, and this made some believe the Shehu might 
be the Mahdl [q.v]. This he rejected (at most he was 
the mudjaddid [q.v] for the 13th Islamic century); he 
was also personally disinclined at first to believe that 
the coming of the Mahdl was imminent. In 1806, 
however, he became convinced and sent a message 
to his regional flagbearers to be ready for the com¬ 
ing of the Mahdi. It was an extremely difficult time: 
deaths from famine and disease exceeded deaths even 
from djihad-, and cattle were dying in an epizootic. In 
such a crisis, millenarian expectations perhaps per¬ 
suaded waverers to join the very risky but righteous 
cause of djihad. The Shehu did not, however, support 
a hidjra to Mecca to await a putative Mahdl; indeed, 
neither he nor any of his independent successors ever 
left the Sokoto region, whether for the pilgrimage or 
on campaign. Instead, visitors were to come to Sokoto 
from other parts of West Africa, the Middle East and 
Europe, bringing with them their books, new tech¬ 
nologies and ideas. 

The third period, the period of pragmatism and 
power, from 1810 to 1817, was when the Shehu with¬ 
drew largely from the administration of the state. His 
ideas during this period—as expressed, for example, 
in his jVadjm al-ikhwan yahtaduna bihi bi-idhn Allah fi 
umur al-zaman —are much more moderate than they 
were during the djihad'. practices that were previously 
taken as proof of un-Islamic government were now 
not ruled out. The imperatives of establishing effec¬ 
tive administration took precedence. His small com¬ 
munity of scholars and students had turned into a 
large state dependent on a military element more 
interested in materialism than Sufi discipline; as a 
result, the scholarly, quietist element of the commu¬ 
nity located itself at Gwandu, leaving the Shehu as 
a beacon to pilgrims in his house on the edges of 
the city at Sokoto. 

Especially in the last two years of his life (1815- 
17), the Shehu was regarded as a saint, with people 
coming to his house anxious to touch his clothes or 
acquire pieces of his hair. This worried him: he expli¬ 
citly denied he was a wad, though he admitted he 
could listen in on the conversations of the djinn and 
had other unusual powers that obliterated distance. 
Several miracles are attributed to him, a number of 
which were recounted in a book written twenty years 
after his death by his son’s vizier Gidado, who had 
married Asma*, the learned daughter of the Shehu. 
The Shehu also worried whether he had been respon¬ 
sible for the death of Muslims in the course of the 
djihad, but he had now stopped writing. Though trou¬ 
bled by disturbed sleep and illness in his last years, 
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he was still well enough at 63 to father a child by 
a concubine, his son c Isa being born posthumously in 
1817. 

The Shehu’s own family was large. He had 37 
children by a total of 13 wives (including at least one 
concubine); one of his sons had 63 children, a son- 
in-law 48. He insisted on his wives being in purdah 
(which was unusual at the time), and he educated his 
daughters to become major poets in their own right. 
He wrote in verse about the proper behaviour of a 
husband to his wives, and he was concerned with the 
sexual morality of Fulbe women, describing graphi¬ 
cally the provocativeness of their dress and manner. 
His preaching depicted powerfully the terrors of hell- 
fire and the need to avoid the sins that make “a 
Muslim in the morning become a pagan by the 
evening”. His work, filled with detailed practical advice, 
has a strongly moral dimension which is often over¬ 
shadowed by the emphasis on his political success. 

The Shehu called upon his Fulbe supporters to 
intermarry and thus break down their divisive clan¬ 
nishness and concern for social hierarchy. Himself a 
Torodo and a descendant of migrants from the Senegal 
valley, the Shehu traced his origin back to Arabs (and 
Jews, according to his brother; the claim to descent 
from the Prophet was only made after his death). His 
family did not identify themselves as “Blacks” (al-Sudan); 
rather, they were the rulers for these Sudan and felt 
it their task to establish for them a truly Islamic umma ; 
a Sudani was appointed muezzin to the new com¬ 
munity, in the manner of the Prophet Muhammad. 

On his death, the Shehu was buried (as was the 
custom) in his house, which by the 1850s had become 
the focus for the Tan Tarn, an association of Muslim 
women who made regular visits to his grave. This 
was part of a concerted attempt by the Sokoto leader¬ 
ship to link the Kadiriyya with the Shehu and resist 
the growing success of the Tidjaniyya [g.v.] in attract¬ 
ing converts, hence the translations made into Hausa 
of the Shehu’s poetry as well as the composition of | 
books about the djihad and the Shehu’s life. In the 
20th century, the focus of attention has shifted some¬ 
what away from the Shehu and on to his son, 
Muhammad Bello, as the role model for the politically 
able. In particular, the Premier of Nigeria’s Northern 
Region added “Bello” to his name and used to pray 
publicly at Bello’s tomb in Wurno; and it is Bello’s 
house that has remained the caliphal palace in Sokoto. 
Nonetheless, the Shehu’s house is preserved and is 
still visited, particularly by the old; but responsibility 
for developing a modern Kadirf tanka for northern 
Nigeria has since passed from the Shavkh’s heirs in 
Sokoto. Several of his books, however, remain in print 
and are widely sold in rural markets, while his songs 
can be heard even today far beyond the boundaries j 
of Sokoto. 
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zaman, Ph.D. thesis, Bayero University 1989;J. Hun¬ 
wick, Arabic literature of Africa , ii, The writings of Central 
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UTHMAN b. MARZUK b. Humayd b. Salama 
al-KurashT, Abu c Amr (d. 564/1169), Hanball 
jurist and mystic, known as Ibn Marzuk. He stud¬ 
ied with Ibn al-Hanbali (d. 536/1141, not “Ibn al- 
Dj rir\ as in Ibn Radjab, i, 306) at Damascus, though 
whether he was born there is not clear; he is also 
said to have met c Abd al-Kadir al- Dj ilanl [g.v.] and 
to have held him in high esteem. He lived mainly in 
Egypt and died there, aged over seventy years old. 
Only one work of his seems to be mentioned, an 
abridgement of Abu Nu‘aym’s Hilyat al-awliyd\ which 
i bears the same title as Ibn al-Djawzi’s abridgement 
i of the same work, Safwat aTsafwa (Kashf al-^unun, 

\ Istanbul 1941-3, ii, col. 1080). Several short mystical- 
! paraenetic discourses are quoted by Ibn Radjab. He 
appears to have acquired an odour of sanctity early 
; on, and a number of miracles ( karamdt ), especially 
i referring to the flooding of the Nile, are attributed 
| to him (Ibn Radjab, 307, ult.-308, 1. 9, and R. Gram- 
■ lich, Die Wunder der Freunde Gottes, Wiesbaden 1987, 

! index s.n. “Utman b. Marzuq al-QurasT”). 

! Ibn Marzuk is said to have voiced an extreme 
j Hanball position in saying that the faith and the works 
I of man are uncreated ( ghayr makhluk, kadim , see Ibn 
| Radjab, 309-10, and cf. J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesell- 
schaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra , Berlin 1991-7, 
iv, 578), for which he was taken to task by Ibn 
Taymiyya (Ibn Radjab, 310-11, and Ibn Taymiyya, 
Madjmul alfatawa, vii, 680 fT., quoted after van Ess). 
Actually, it is Ibn Marzuk’s followers whom Ibn Tay- 
| miyya mainly attacks as imputing opinions to their 
| shaykh which he probably did not hold. Indeed, Ibn 
Marzuk’s own formulation, quoted by Ibn Radjab 
from an unnamed book on usul al-dln, is more sophis¬ 
ticated: “Faith is uncreated in its words (i.e. the creed) 

, as well as in its works; the movements of man are 
| certainly created, but the eternal looms [yaihar) in 
them, just as the speech [of God) looms in the utter¬ 
ances of man [when reciting the Kur’an].” Whether 
Ibn Taymiyya also accused his followers of having 
turned him into a “saint”, as Jacqueline Chabbi alleges, 
basing herself on the same passages in Ibn Radjab, is 
far from certain (for mentions of Ibn Marzuk, see her 
Abd al-Kadir al-Dji/am, in SI, xxxviii [1973], 80, 85). 

Ibn Marzuk’s son, Sa c d, continued in the vein of 
his father as a Hanball mystic (see the article on him 
in Ibn Radjab, i, 384-87). 

‘Uthman b. Marzuk should not be confused with 
another Hanball mystic by the name of Ibn Marzuk, 
sc. Abu ’1-Khayr ‘Abd Allah (d. 507/1113), a disciple 
of "Abd Allah Ansar! (see S. Laugier de Beaurecueil, 
O.P., Khwadja Abdullah Ansari , Beirut 1965 120). 

Bibliography: Ibn Radjab, al-Dhayl e ala Tabakat 
al-Hanabila , ed. M.H. al-Fikl, Cairo 1372/1952-3, 
i, 306-11; Ibn Muflih, aTMaksid al-arshad , ed. c A.b.S. 
al- c Uthaymm, 3 vols. Riyad 1410/1990, ii, 200-1 
(= an abridgment of Ibn Radjab) with further bibl. 
refs, to later Hanball tabakat by the editor; Ziriklf, 
‘Beirut 1979, iv, 214; Kahhala vi, 270-1. 

(W.P. Heinrichs) 

‘U TH MAN b. MAZ C UN b. HabIb, Abu ’l-Sa’ib, 
of the Kuraysh clan of Djumah, one of the earliest 
Companions of Muhammad, the thirteenth man 
to adopt Islam and brother-in-law of the second caliph 
c Umar b. al-Khattab. He took part in the hidj.ra to 
Abyssinia, returned, like some other refugees, on the 
false news of a reconciliation between Muhammad 
and his pagan enemies, and became for some time 
the client of al-Walld b. al-Mughira. Soon he re¬ 
nounced this privilege, because he preferred to bear 
his share in the insults offered to his co-religionists 
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in Mecca. On a quarrel between ‘Uthman and the 
poet Labld, see Ibn Hisham. 343-4. 

'Uthman took part in the hidjra to Medina, where 
he found lodging with Umm al-A'la. When Muham¬ 
mad formed pairs of “brothers” between the Muha- 
djirun and Ansar [see mu’AkhAt], ‘Uthman was 
associated with Abu ’l-Harith b. al-Tayyihan. He took 
part in the battle of Badr and died in the following 
year, 3 A.H., but according to other accounts, in the 
year 4. He was the first Muslim buried in Bakl‘ al- 
Gharkad [(/.f .J. The affection in which Muhammad 
held him was seen in the grief he showed at the sight 
of his corpse. Nevertheless, Muhammad is said to 
have reproved his widow Khuwayla bt. Hakim al- 
Sulamiyya for using language more natural than 
theological and for saying that her dead husband was 
one of the inhabitants of Paradise. 

In Tradition, ‘Uthman is the most characteristic 
representative of the ascetic tendencies which were 
not entirely foreign to primitive Islam. He abstained 
from wine before this beverage was prohibited. He 
neglected his wife, who did not fail to complain to 
'A’isha, whereupon Muhammad tried to divert him 
from a too rigorous asceticism by suggesting that he 
should follow his example. The tradition is also very 
well known according to which he asked Muhammad 
to permit him to castrate himself, a request which 
the Prophet did not at all consider with favour. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
index; Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, iii/1, 286-91; YVakidl, 
tr. Wellhausen, index; Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf, i, 
ed. M. Hamldullah, index; Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalanl, 
al-Isaba, no. 9819; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-ghaba , iii, 
385-6; Wensinck, Handbook, s.v.; A. Sprenger, Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin 1861, i, 
387-8; F. Buhl, Das Uben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930, 
97, 119, 179; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 
Oxford 1953, index; idem, Muhammad at Medina, 
Oxford 1956, index. (AJ. Wensinck) 

‘U TH MAN DIKNA b. Abi Bakr al-Sawakinf, con¬ 
ventionally Osman Diona, a leader of the 
Sudanese Mahdiyya [^.».] movement in the 
1880s and 1890s. For his career, see bedja, at I, 

1158b, and kasala, at IV, 687a, and add to the Bibls. 
there: R. Hill, A biographical dictionary of the Sudan, 
^London 19_67, 367-8, 408. 

‘U TH MANIYYA. the adherents of a doctri¬ 
nal stance which originated at the same time and 
over the same question as Kharidjism and Shl'ism, 
but which did not survive beyond the 4th/10th cen¬ 
tury. Its history can be divided into four stages: 

1. Loyalism. The stance originated in response 
to the killing of ‘LIthman ji/.r.] Had the rebels done 
right? The ‘Uthmaniyya were those who denied it. 
‘Uthman had in their view remained a legitimate ruler 
whose life it had been wrong to take. “By God, 
‘Uthman was killed unjustly ( maglum ")” (al-Tabari, i, 
3434; cf. 3243.9-12; cf. Kurban, XVII, 33). They clam¬ 
oured for ‘Uthman’s murderers to be brought to jus¬ 
tice and a new caliph to be elected by shura [^.».] 
(al-Baladhurl, Ansab, ii, ed. Mahmud!, 223, 300, 327; 
al-Tabari, i, 3277), rejecting ‘All’s claim to the 
caliphate on the grounds that he was an accomplice 
in the murder and/or had seized power without con¬ 
sulting the community (Ps.-Nashi’ in J. van Ess, Frilhe 
mu'tazilitische Hdresiographie, Beirut and Wiesbaden 
1971, §§ 19, 21, 26; al-Baladhurl, Ansab, ii, 226.10; 
al-Barradl, al-Djawdhir, Cairo 1302, 101; al-Muffd, al- 
Qiamal, tr. M. Rouhani, Paris 1974, 97 If). Against 
them, the rebels argued that ‘Uthman had forfeited 
his status as imam by his innovations in the law ( ahdath) 


and died as a wrongdoer (zalim"), not as somebody 
wronged ( maglum All the rebels accepted ‘All’s suc¬ 
cession, though the Kharidjites [ q.v .] held that he, too, 
subsequently forfeited his position. 

Initially, all non-rebels must have been ‘LTthmanls. 
All Muslims had the choice between loyalism and 
acceptance of the rebels’ cause (Kbaridjite or ShTite), 
and though a few allegedly contrived to remain neu¬ 
tral (cf. below, 2), loyalism will have remained what 
one might call the default position of Islam until ca. 
700, when the Murdji’a [q.v] appeared, advocating 
suspension of judgement on the rights and wrongs of 
the disputed figures. Loyalism was certainly well rep¬ 
resented even in ‘Irak. The Basrans fought against 
‘All in the battle of the Camel [see al-djamal], and 
refugees from the battle fled to Syria (al-Ya‘kubf, 
Ta’rikh, ii, 215; al-Nawbakhtl, 5); Kufans and Basrans 
alike left ‘Irak to settle in the Djazlra [q.v] after ‘All’s 
victory because they were ‘Uthmanls (al-Baladhurl, 
Ansab, ii, 297.9; Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak’at Siffln, ed. 
‘A.-S.M. Harun, 2 Cairo 1962, 12, 146; al-Ya‘kubI, 
Fa’nkh, ii, 218; P. Crone, Slaves on horses, Cambridge 
1980, appendix I, nos. 13, 14, 16, 19); and still more 
Basrans joined Mu'awiya when al-Hasan [q.v] suc¬ 
ceeded, having previously kept quiet about their 
‘Uthman! views [AgtanU, xii, 329.5). In the second 
civil war, too, there was a substantial shfat barn umayya 
min al-’uthmaniyya in Basra (al-Baladhurl, Ansab, ivb, 
156.7), and the Basrans had a general reputation for 
'Uthmanism (al-basra kulluha ’uthmaniyya, al-Asma‘I in 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-'Ikd al-fand, ed. Amin, al-Zayn 
and al-Abyarl, vi, 248.7) which some put down to 
the fact that three governors of theirs, including al- 
Hatjjtjjadj [<?.«.], had been extreme lovers of‘Uthman 
and the Umayyads (Nashwan al-Himyarl, al-Hur al- 
‘ in , ed. K. Mustafa, Cairo 1948, 230.2). But there 
were ‘Uthmanls in Kufa, too (al-Baladhurl, Ansab, v, 
229.16,18; 275.18 (cf. also 214.19); xi, ed. Ahlwardt 
26.13; idem, Futuh, 308.3; al-Tabari, i, 3348.16; ii, 
342, 636, 659, 765-6; AghanP, xi, 251, xiv, 217.5, 
231.10, 232.4; al-Zubayr _b. Bakkar, al-Akhbar al- 
muwaffakiyyat, ed. S.M. al-‘AnI, Baghdad 1972, 465). 
Some sources claim that Egypt was only converted 
to ‘Uthmanism by Yazld b. Abi Habib (d. 128/ 
745-6) or al-Layth b. Sa'd (d. 175/791-2 [q.v]), hav¬ 
ing previously been ‘Alawl, as people would say by 
way of contrast with ‘UthmanI; but this is difficult to 
believe (al-Dhahabl, Tadnkh al-islam, v, 184; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta’rikh Madlnat Dimashk, ed. ‘A. al-Shlrl, Beirut 1995-, 
ix, 42 (s.v. Isma'U b. 'Ayyash); Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhlb, 
viii, 463-4; J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, Berlin 
and New York 1991-7, ii, 719; contrast al-Kindl, 
Governors, 18; al-Tabari, i, 3241-45, 3401, 3408; al- 
MakrTzI, Khitat, Cairo 1324-6, ii, 337.-4, 338.12. For 
the term ‘Alawl, see also Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘lkd, vi, 
248.7; al-Baladhurl, Ansab, v, 275.18; al-FasawI, al- 
Ma’rifa wa ’l-ta’iikh, ed. A.D. al-'Umarl, Baghdad 1974- 
76, ii, 807). That ‘Uthmanism preponderated elsewhere 
in the early Umayyad period can probably be taken 
for granted. 

In the first civil war the ‘Uthmanls were led by 
Talha, al-Zubayr and ‘A’isha [q.vv] in the Hidjaz and 
‘Irak, and by Mu'awiya [^.».] in Syria. The two sub¬ 
divisions adhered to the same loyalist cause and 
accepted Mu'awiya as their sole leader when Talha 
and al-Zubayr were killed, but they did not remain 
united for long. After Mu'awiya’s death, ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr opposed the succession of Yazld b. 
Mu'awiya [q.vv], claiming the caliphate for himself 
when Yazld died in his turn. Adherents of the Umay¬ 
yads and the Zubayrids alike continued to stress their 
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loyalty to ‘Uthman, but acceptance of the default posi¬ 
tion no longer implied agreement on contemporary' 
politics. When the sources speak of ‘Uthmanfs in the 
Sufyanid period and second civil war they usually 
have the pro-Umayyad party in mind (similarly al- 
Djahiz, R. al-Hakamayn, ed. Ch. Pellat, in al-Mashrik 
[1958], 428.ult., with reference to the Marwanid 
period). The Umayyads had the advantage of being 
actual kinsmen of ‘Uthman’s, and most Muslims ac¬ 
cepted not only Mu‘awiya but also Yazfd as ‘Uthman’s 
successors, declaring themselves to be ‘aid din ‘uthman, 
mu‘dwiya or yazid (e.g. Aghdni\ xiv, 231.10; al-Tabari, 
ii, 342.7, 469.13) and vilifying ‘Air and/or the 
Kharidjites with varying degrees of enthusiasm (al- 
Baladhurl, Futuh , 308.4; Aghani\ xii, 321). A Basran 
youth who would neither declare himself ‘aid din 
mu‘awiya nor curse the Muhakkima was executed (Abu 1 
’l-Aswad al-Du’alf, Dtwdn, ed. M.H. Al Yasfn, Beirut 
1974, 92 IT., no. 47), as was the Kufan Hudjr b. ‘Adf j 
[( q.v] who would openly curse Mu‘awiya in allegiance 
to ‘All (al-Tabari, ii, 115.6). Active supporters of the 
Umayyad regime were described as shfat ‘uthman , ; 
mu‘dwiya or bam umayya (e.g. al-Taban, ii, 112.3; al- ; 
Mas‘udi, Murufy, iv, 352 = iii, § 1668; al-Baladhurf, ! 
ivb, 156.7). They were men such as Busr b. Abr 
Artah, Mu‘awiya b. Hudaydj [q.w.] (Ibn Sa c d, vii/2, 
130, 195), Malik b. Misma‘ [see masami‘a], Hassan b. , 
Thabit, Ka‘b b. Malik and al-Nu‘man b. Bashir [q.w.] | 
(al-Taban, i, 3245.11; Aghdni\ xvi, 28.12, 29-30, 228.1, j 
233-4, where they and other ‘UthmanIs incongruously 
address ‘Air as Commander of the Faithful; MasTidr, 

A luru#, iv, 284, 297 = iii, §§ 1609, 1623, where they 
even pay allegiance to ‘Air). Contrary to what i 
Wellhausen thought ( Kingdom , 93 n), the ‘Uthmanfs in | 
Kufa under al-Mukhtar were Umayyad loyalists, too j 
(see the references to Kufa given above). 

2. Three-caliphs thesis. The Umayyads con¬ 
tinued to stress their link with ‘Uthman in the 
Marwanid period, but the largely ‘Iraki chroniclers j 
now stop calling Umayyad loyalists * uthmaniyya or a 1 
$hi‘a and no longer describe them as in a state of 
religious obedience (‘ala din) to the caliphs. Court 
poetry apart, all expressions suggesting that the 
Umayyads and their followers constituted a vehicle of 
salvation become extremely rare. Instead, the sources ; 
begin to speak of ‘Uthmanism as a stance adopted j 
by traditionalists ( ashdb al-hadxth [q.v]). 

Like their predecessors, the traditionalist ‘Uthma- I 
niyya rejected ‘All’s claim to the caliphate; but unlike 
them, they were only concerned with past caliphs, 
not with contemporary rulers. They were distin¬ 
guished by the conviction that the Rightly Guided 
Caliphs had been limited to three, namely, Abu Bakr, j 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman [q.w], “Blood, blood! ‘Uthman j 
is better”, as al-Zuhrf [ q.v .] would say when he was ! 
asked about the relative merits of ‘All and ‘Uthman: I 
‘Air had fought Muslims and so could not be a rightly ' 
guided caliph or imam on whom one should model ! 
oneself (al-Fasawf, Mdrifa , ii, 806, where al-Zuhrf i 
seems not even to count ‘Uthman as a caliph); ‘All’s ■ 
reign was fitna , as Ibn Hanbal and other Baghdadi j 
traditionists were later to say (Ps.-Nashi J , § 113). “When ! 
the Prophet was alive and his Companions plentiful, 
we used to enumerate Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman; 
then we would fall silent”, as a famous statement by 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar has it (Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tabakdt \ 
al-handbila, i, 243.14, cf. 10; al-Bukharf, Sahih, K.fadd'il j 
al-ashab, bdb 4; cf. al-Ash‘ari, Mated Id t, 458.10,12). The j 
Basran Hisham b. Hassan (d. ca. 146/763) would sim¬ 
ilarly enumerate Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman and j 
then fall silent. So, too, it is said, would Sufyan al- j 


Thawrl [q.v] in Kufa and Malik b. Anas [q.v] in 
Medina (al-Fasawi, ii, 806-7; cf. van Ess, Theologie, i, 
224-5, on the many positions ascribed to Sufyan). It 
was apparently from Malik that IsmaTl b. Dawud al- 
Djawzi learnt the three-caliphs thesis, which he is said 
to be the first to circulate in Ba gh dad (cf. Madelung 
in Isl., lvii [1980], 223-4). The many tradition¬ 
alist scholars known to have been ‘UthmanTs include 
Hammad b. Zayd and others who died between 
151/768 and 186/802 in Basra (Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 24, 
42, 44, 45; cf. also van Ess, Theologie , ii, 64), the 
notorious historian Sayf b. ‘Umar (d. 180/796) and 
others in Kufa (cf. Crone in JSS, vi [1996], 237 ff; 
van Ess, Theologie , i, 216, cf. 235; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, 
v, 25-6, vii, 127, x, 270), as well as Ibn MaTn 
(d. 233/847-8), Abu Khaythama (d. 234/848-9) and, 
for much of his life, Ahmad b. Hanbal [</.r\] in 
Ba gh dad (Ps.-Nashi\ § 113; W. Madelung, Der Imam 
al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der £aiditen , 
Berlin 1965, 225). Traditions singling out Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman as true caliphs, imams to be imi¬ 
tated or the most meritorious men after the Prophet, 
with pointed silence about ‘All, are widely diffused in 
the literature (T. Nagel, Rechtleitung und Kalifat , Bonn 
1975, 229-30). 

The traditionalist message seems to have been that 
the guiding role taken by the leader of the umma in 
the time of the Prophet and the first caliphs had 
come to an end with the killing of ‘Uthman. “Today 
prophethood/the caliphate was taken away from 
Muhammad’s community and it became kingship 
and tyranny”, as a Basran tradition declares with ref¬ 
erence to his death (Ibn Abi Shavba. al-Musannaf ed. 
‘A.-Kh. al-Afgham, ‘A.‘A. al-A‘zarm and M.M. al- 
Nadwf, Bombay 1386-1403, xiv, no. 18936). All lead¬ 
ers of the Muslim polity thereafter were simply heads 
of state; religious knowledge was now dispersed in the 
community, and keeping the community together was 
more important than ensuring the moral rectitude of 
its head. Rulers were necessary in order to uphold 
the law and presen e the community, and one should 
avoid civil strife, suffering death rather than letting 
oneself be embroiled in internal fighting: “Be the 
servant of God's who is killed, not the one who is 
the killer”, as a famous tradition has it. When the 
Basrans of the later Umayyad period are described 
as ‘Uthmams, the reference is not to Umayyad loy¬ 
alists but rather to traditionalists who believed in 
abstention from fighting ( al-kaff ), adducing the km ‘abd 
allah al-maktul tradition {Akhbar al-dawla al-abbasiyya , 
ed. ‘A.-‘A. al-Duri and ‘A.-Dj. al-Muttalibf, Beirut 
1971, 206; al-MukaddasI, 293.19; Ibn al-Fakfh, 315, 
all citing a statement of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
reminiscent of al-AsmaT’s; cf. also al-Baladhurf. Ansdb , 
iii, 81; al-Djahiz. R. Manakib al-turk , in his Tria opuscula , 
ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden 1903, 9, tr. Harley Walker 
in JRAS [1915], 643). The ‘Uthmanfs were also among 
the many traditionalists who would invoke as mem¬ 
bers of their own ranks ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, Sa‘d 
b. Abf Wakkas, Muhammad b. Maslama, Ka‘b b. 
Malik (elsewhere an ‘Uthmanf in the sense of Umayyad 
loyalist) and others who had allegedly sought neu¬ 
trality in the first civil war (Mas‘udf, Murfid'j, iv, 295- 
6 = iii, § 1621; cf. al-Tabari, i, 3070; Nagel, Rechtleitung , 
226-7; P. Crone and F. Zimmermann, The Epistle of 
Salim b. DhaJavdn , Oxford forthcoming, ch. 6). 

3. Positions within the four-caliphs con¬ 
sensus. Traditionalist ‘Uthmanism changed charac¬ 
ter, and eventually disappeared, with the spread of 
the four-caliphs thesis. Already Nuh b. Abf Maryam 
(d. 173/789-90) and Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797 [^.y.]) 
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are said to have accepted four caliphs, though Ibn 
al-Mubarak is credited with the ‘UthmanI three-caliphs 
thesis too (al-Sarakhs!, Shark Kitab al-siyar al-kabir li 
’l-Shaybani, ed. S.-D. al-Munadjdjid, Cairo 1971-2, i, 
157-8; Ibn Abl Ya‘la, Tabakat al-handbila , ii, 40.13; 
Nagel, Rechtleitung, 229). In any case, the four-caliphs 
thesis had practically swept the board in ‘Irak by the 
middle of the 3rd/9th century (Ps.-NashP, §§ 88-9, 
109-11; cf. Madelung in Isl., lvii [1980] on the date 
of this work). It was only in Ba gh dad that it contin¬ 
ued to be vigorously, though not unanimously, opposed 
(ibid., §§ 113-14; cf. van Ess, Tfieologie , iii, 189-90). Ibn 
Hanbal eventually came round to it (Madelung, Qasim, 
225 ff.), but his adherents do not all appear to have 
followed him, for the extreme traditionalists ( hashwiyya, 
nabita ) who positively revered Mu‘awiya and Yazld I 
can hardly have accepted ‘All as a legitimate caliph 
(cf. Pellat, in SI, vi [1956]; AIEO, Alger, x (1952); cf. 
also al-Khayyat, aTIntisar, ed. and tr. A.N. Nader, 
Beirut 1957, § 102), and it was precisely because the 
Hanballs were excessively fond of Mu‘awiya that the 
4th/10th-century al-MukaddasI [q.v.] found it impos¬ 
sible to include them in the great majority destined 
for salvation (39.7, 126.14, 365.12, 378-9). But this 
and other pockets of resistance (notably in Syria) not¬ 
withstanding, it is clear that people were rapidly com¬ 
ing to accept both ‘Uthman and ‘All as rightly guided 
caliphs unless they chose to remain Kharidjites or 
Shrites. In terms of past imams, Sunnism was taking 
over as the default position of Islam. 

But the mostly Kufan soft Shrites who were per¬ 
suaded to accept ‘Uthman as the third caliph found 
it impossible to go so far as to deem him to have 
been a better person then ‘All, though a caliph was 
normally assumed to be the most meritorious person 
(al-afdal) in his time. In terms of merit, their list of 
imams thus continued to run Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and 
‘All, with ‘Uthman tagged on at the end (Ps.-NashP, 
§110; compare al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
vii, 258.1, xii, 409.7). An ‘UthmanI now came to be 
someone who held ‘Uthman to have been more mer¬ 
itorious than ‘All, insisting that each caliph had been 
the most meritorious man in his own time, the order 
of merit and succession being identical (cf. Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, ii, 367.8, 11, 15, and 369.10). Pseudo-Nashi* 
(§ 29) may have this development in mind when 
he says that the ‘Uthmaniyya are now “joined to 
Murdji’a”, Murdji’ites to him being people who 
accepted ‘All as the fourth caliph without having a 
special preference for either him or the Umayyads. 
All Sunnis are ‘Uthmanfs in this extenuated sense. 

But there were also soft Shl'ites who held ‘All to 
have been more meritorious than all the caliphs who 
preceded him, including Abu Bakr, whose caliphate 
they nonetheless accepted on the grounds that the 
less meritorious person ( al-mafdul ) was sometimes bet¬ 
ter suited for the task (thus some Zaydls and Mu‘tazila 
[q.vvi], cf. Ps.-Nashi*, §§ 68, 94). In debate with such 
people an ‘Uthmam was somebody who defended 
Abu Bakr’s superior merit. The one example of this 
usage is al-Djahiz’s epistle al J Uthmaniyya (ed. ‘A.-S.M. 
Harun, Cairo 1955; cf. Pellat, in Arabica, iii [1956]; 
Nouiouat, in RE I, lv-lvii [1987-9], 146 ff.), which was 
refuted by the Zaydl Mu‘tazilT al-Iskafi [q.v^\ (d. 240/ 
854) and a number of Imam! ShrTs, including al- 
Mas'udl (Murudj., vi, 56 ff = iv, §§ 2281-2). One might 
have expected Abu Bakr’s supporters to have been 
known as Bakriyya or Babkariyya, but a new coinage 
was apparently felt to be unnecessary: whoever upheld 
the merits of the first three caliphs against excessive 
claims on behalf of ‘All was an ‘Uthman! whether 


he focused on Abu Bakr, ‘Umar or ‘Uthman, it would 
seem. All Sunnis are ‘Uthmanfs in this sense, too. 

4. Pro-Umayyad sect. As traditionalist ‘Uth- 
manism disappeared in Sunnism, the pro-Umayyad 
variety resurfaced. In 324/935-6 al-Mas‘udI came 
across a book in the ownership of an ‘UthmanI client 
of the Umayyads in Tiberias ( Tanbth, 336-7). Entitled 
Kitab al-barahin fi imamat al-umawiyyin, it defended the 
Umayyad claim to the imamate, listed the virtues of 
the caliphs and enumerated every one of them from 
‘Uthman to Marwan II, arguing that the latter had 
designated (nassa c ala) ‘Abd al-Rahman I as his suc¬ 
cessor. It listed the Spanish Umayyads, too, down to 
the year 310/922-3, concluding with ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III. The latter had acceded in 300/912, but he only 
adopted the caliphal title in 316/929 (D. Wasserstein, 
7 he Caliphate in the West, Oxford 1993, 10 If), so the 
book was apparently composed in ignorance of the 
restoration of the Umayyad caliphate (pace Nagel, 
Rechtleitung, 252-3). It was in any case a statement by 
the shfat aUuthmaniyya (Tanblh, 337.4) as a sect in the 
old style, that is, a party defined by allegiance to a 
politico-religious leader by whom it saw itself as guided 
along the right path. Whether the party had any law 
and doctrine of its own is unknown, though it is 
tempting to credit it with much the same views as 
the Baghdadi Hashwiyya notorious for their venera¬ 
tion of the Umayyads. ‘UthmanI devotees of the Umay¬ 
yads are also mentioned in 4th/10th-century Kufa, 
where they had a mosque of their own ( Agpam 3 , xi, 
251). But that is the last we hear of them. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the article, see Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 119 ff.; 
H. Lammens, Etudes sur le regne du calife Omaiyade 
Mo'awiya T, Paris, 1908 (« MFOB, ii [1907]),'11- 
12; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de 
Cahii, Paris 1953, 188 ff.; M. Zahniser, Insights from 
the ‘Uthmaniyya of al fahii into the religious policy of 
al-Ma y mun , in MW, lxix (1979); W.M. Watt, The 
formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 75 ff, 
166-7; W. Madelung, The succession to Muhammad, 
Cambridge 1997J index. (Patricia Crone) 
UTHULUDJIYA (a., a rendering of Grk. QecAoyta) 
refers to the so-called “Theology of Aristotle”, 
which consists in reality of extracts from the Enneads 
of Plotinus. The work is important not only in its 
own right but as illustrating a syncretic tendency in 
Arabic-Greek scholarship. In this context, F. Rosenthal 
notes “the almost complete absence of the name of 
Plotinus from Arabic literature”. This can be attrib¬ 
uted as much to textual corruption as to the mixture 
of fact and fantasy in the histories of the philoso¬ 
phers. Rosenthal criticises the suggestion of a confu¬ 
sion between the transliterations of Plato and Plotinus, 
arguing that “Plotinus” in Arabic should be Flutlnus, 
a name found by al-Nadlm in a list of philosophic 
commentators. Rosenthal suggests this as an emenda¬ 
tion for al-Kiftl’s Flutls, were this to refer to Plotinus, 
and a similar emendation could be applied to a ref¬ 
erence in HadjdjI Khalifa. The argument does not 
give value to the Arab tendency to shorten Greek 
names, but whether or not Plotinus is submerged in 
the shadow of Plato, his real importance for Arabic 
philosophy lies in his identification as the author of an 
Arabic translation of what was claimed to be a com¬ 
mentary by Porphyry on “the book of Aristotle the 
philosopher which is known in Greek as Uthuludjiya” 
[see al-shaykh al-yunanI] . 

A translation of this text was made by ‘Abd al- 
Maslh b. ‘Abd Allah b. Na‘ima al-HimsI and cor¬ 
rected for Ahmad, the son of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
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(218-27/833-42 [^.z>.]) by Ya‘kub b. Ishak al-Kindl. 
The work was dated by Dieterici to A.D. 840. Baum- 
stark showed that the Arabic was based on a Syriac 
version, and the manuscript tradition of the work, 
together with a number of its translations, was cov¬ 
ered by Steinschneider. A Latin translation by Petrus 
Nicolaus Faventinus was published in Rome in 1519, 
while the first edition of the text itself, edited by 
Dieterici, was brought out at Leipzig in 1882. In 1883 
Valentin Rose identified the material as being derived 
from the Enneads of Plotinus. Further material from 
the Enneads was supplied in 1941 by Kraus from an 
Egyptian ms. containing a Risala fi \l-ilm al-ilahl at¬ 
tributed to al-Farabl, while Rosenthal, introducing 
Ennead fragments from an Oxford ms., postulated a 
“Plotinus source”, “compiled either as a Greek text¬ 
book of Plotinian thinking or for translation purposes”. 

The importance of the work has not finally been 
assessed. Kraus rightly dismissed as exaggerated claims 
that it was the principal cause of the “hybrid” char¬ 
acter of Arab philosophy, but, as Kraus himself points 
out, it was used by al-Farabi in his attempt to rec¬ 
oncile the views of Plato and of Aristotle, as well 
as by Ibn Sina, who doubted the authenticity of its 
attribution to Aristotle, and also by al-RazI. It was 
known to the Ikhwan al-Safa* in the second half of 
the 4th/10th century and attributed to Plato by al- 
Suhrawardi al-Maktul. Nyberg noted it in connection 
with Ibn al-‘ArabI and Kraus refers to its influence 
on extremist Shi c i sects. 

Amongst the subjects included in the work is “the 
first cause” together with “the world of the intellect”, 
“the descent of the natural soul into the corporeal 
world”, “the casting off of the body” and “the progress 
from the world of the intellect to the divine world”. 

Its value, however, lies not in its details but in the 
fact that it can be seen to add the unchallenged philo¬ 
sophical authority of Aristotle to the extension of an 
investigative technique based on logic and verifiable 
observation to fields where the restraints on specula¬ 
tion can progressively be relaxed. 

Bibliography. S. Munk, Melanges de philosophie juive 
et arabe , Paris 1859; F. Dieterici, Die sogenannte Theo- 
logie des Aris to teles, Leipzig 1882; M. Steinschneider, 
Die hebraischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters , Berlin 
1893; idem, Die arabischen Uebersetzungen aus dem j 
Griechischen , Leipzig 1893; A. Baumstark, gfvr Vor- j 
geschichte der Theologie des Aristoteles , in Oriens Christianus, 
xi (1902), 187-91; H.S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des 
Ibn al-'Arabi, Leiden 1919; L. Massignon, Recueil des 
textes inedits relatifs a la mystique musulmane , Paris 1929; • 
A. Borisov, L’original arabe de la version latine du traite j 
dit “Theologie d’Aristote ”, in ^apiski Kollegii Vostokovedov, \ 
Leningrad, v (1930); P. Kraus, Plotin c/iez les Arabes. ! 
Remarques sur un nouveau fragment de la paraphrase arabe 
des Enneades, in Bull, de I’Inst. dEgypte, Cairo (1941), 
263-95; Uthuludjiya , ed. c Abd al-Rabman Badawi, 
in AJlatun Hnd aUarab , Cairo 1955, 8-164, Eng. tr. 
G. Lewis, in P. Henry and H.R. Schwyzer (eds.), 
Plotini opera , ii, Paris-Brussels 1953; F. Rosenthal, 
As-Sayh al-Tunant and the Arabic Plotinus source , in 
Orientalia , xxi (1952), 461-92, xxii (1953), 370-400, 
xxiv (1955), 42-66; j. Kraye, W.F. Ryann and C.B. 
Schmitt, Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages. The Theology 
and other texts , London 1986. (M.C. Lyons) 

UTRAR, Otrar, a town of mediaeval Islamic 
Central Asia notorious for its role in the irruption 
of the Mongols into the Islamic world. It lay on the 
right bank of the Sir Darya or Jaxartes just to the 
south of the confluence with it of the Aris river. It is ! 
not found in geographical texts till the early 7th/13th 


century and Yakut’s Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 218, who 
has Utrar or Utrar. It may possibly be mentioned in 
al-Tabari, iii, 815-16, year 195/810-11, but the read¬ 
ing here is doubtful, see M. Fishbein (tr.), The History 
of al-Tabari, XXXI. The war between brothers , Albany 
1992, 71-2 and n. 292. 

In the history of the rise of the Mongols, Cingiz 
Khan’s territories came to march with those of the 
Kh"arazm Shahs after Cingiz had killed his rival 
Kiiclug and added the lands of the Kara Khitay [< q.v .] 
to his empire. The Shah ‘Ala 1 al-Dln Muhammad 
had acquired Utrar from the Kara Khitay, but in 
606/1210 had had to quell a revolt by the local ruler 
left there, the Kara Khanid [see ilek-khans] Tadj al- 
Dln Bilge Khan. By 615/1218 the Kh w arazmian gov¬ 
ernor of Utrar was Ghayir or Kayir Khan Inalcik. In 
that year, a caravan of 450 Muslim merchants arrived 
in Utrar from Cingiz’s territories. The governor consi¬ 
dered them, no doubt correctly, as spies, massacred 
them and seized their wares. A mission of protest 
from Cingiz to the Shah was humiliated and rejected, 
which made war between the two powers inevitable. 
Probably in the early autumn of 1218, a Mongol 
army appeared before Utrar, besieged it and captured 
it after some months, seizing and eventually executing 
Ghayir Khan Inalcik. Before the citadel had fallen, a 
representative of the civilian official classes within the 
| town, Badr al-Dln ‘Amid, had already gone over to 
| the Mongols. From Utrar, Cingiz then diverted his 
; military forces for the overrunning of all Transoxania. 

Utrar, like other towns ravaged by the Mongols, 
j soon revived, for local maliks or governors minted 
| coins there (see Zambaur, Die Miinzpragungen des Islam, 
i, Wiesbaden 1968, 38). Timur was there with his 
| grandson Ulugh Beg, preparing for the China expe- 
| dition, when he died on 17 Sha'Uan 807/18 February 
1405; and it was still flourishing in 859/1455 when 
there was a rebellion in Utrar, supported by the Khan 
of the Uzbeks, against the Tlmurid Abu SaTd. But 
thereafter it fell into decay, and its site is now marked 
only by ruins (in the southernmost part of the mod¬ 
ern Kazakh Republic). 

Bibliography : 1. Primary sources for the 
Mongol attack. Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 79-86; Djuz- 
djanl, ed. Hablbl, Kabul 1341/1962, i, 311, ii, 104-6, 
tr. Raverty, i, 272-3, ii, 968-75; Nasawl, ed. Houdas, 
34 If; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Beirut, xii, 361 ff. 

2. Studies. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , 485; Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion , 177, 202, 356, 364, 397-9, 406-7, 412; 
idem, Four Studies on the history of Central Asia , Leiden 
1956-62, i, A short history of Turkestan, 37, 47, 48; 
idem, Ulugh Beg, in ibid., ii, 53-5, 74-6, 179; D.O. 
Morgan, The Mongols, Oxford 1986, 68-9. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

al-UTRUSH [see hasan al-utrush]. 

UTSMI [see kaytak] . 

TJTUB, a term (sing. c Utbi) which, in its most 
strict sense, refers to communities of Nadjdl ori¬ 
gin, probably from different tribal stocks, who in the 
17 th century moved to the Gulf coast and settled, 
after various intermediary settlements, in Kuwayt 
and Bahrayn. A popular etymology is from the 
verb c ataba “to arrive at the threshold”, in this case 
indicating arrival on the coast. The appelation Banu 
c Utub is sometimes used but would seem to be a mis¬ 
nomer, since the c Utub are not a genealogically organ¬ 
ised tribe but a community of different tribal groups 
in a loose confederation. Oral tradition among the 
Al Kballfa has their original home in al-Hadar in 
Eastern Nadjd (Al Khalifa 1996: 35, 242, 246) and 
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gives the reason for their original move as friction 
with other related clans. 

The leaders of the TJtGb were the three clans of the 
A1 Khalifa, Al Subah and Djalahima, of which the 
first two are now the ruling families of Bahrayn and 
Kuwayt respectively. All three claim descent from the 
c Aneza or c Anaza [>q.v .] through the Djumavla. Also 
included in the confederation are the Al Zayid (now 
Al Ghanim), the Al Salih and the Al Shamlan (Dickson 
1956: 26). Lorimer (i 908-15, ix, 1917-18) mentions the 
three leading clans plus the Al Fadil. Rush (1987: 233 
ff., 196 IT.) mentions oral traditions which also include 
among them elements of Tamlm and Sulaym b. £ AlI, 
presumably the Ma £ adld (see below). The same oral 
tradition was reported to the present writer by Shavkh 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. £ AlI Al Than! of Katar. 
This movement and the associated settlements coin¬ 
cided with other large scale movements of individual 
clans and whole tribes from Central and Western 
Arabia eastward. In particular, one can mention that 
of the Ma £ adld clans of Tamlm origin who settled 
the Katar peninsula, the Mutayr, ‘Awazim and Rasha- 
yida tribes who moved over from western Nadjd 
to the region of Kuwayt, and the Banu Ka £ b and 
allied clans who occupied Khuzistan in south-west 
Persia. 

The early movements of the £ Utub as related by 
Rush, depending on local oral tradition and documen¬ 
tary evidence, are as follows. They left al-Hadar in 
the Afladj region of Nadjd in about 1674. Rush con¬ 
siders that they may have moved at the same time 
as the Fudul in consequence of the legendary Djarman 
famine. Following difficulties with local tribes, they 
then moved in about 150 boats, carrying their fami¬ 
lies and livestock to the protection of the Ottoman 
governor of Basra. They then moved to Kuwayt, or 
Grain as it was then called (Grane on old English 
maps), at the head of the Gulf, where they settled as 
clients of the Barrak b. £ Uray £ ir of the Banu Khalid, 
then ruler of Eastern Arabia. 

Like the Ma c adTd, they soon became known as a 
sea-faring group whose prosperity was based on pearl¬ 
ing, pearl trading and sea trade. The maritime nature 
of their power base is vividly illustrated by a con¬ 
versation reported in Al Khalifa (1997: 19) between 
Bishr the son of the DjalahimT Rhama b. Dj abir (see 
below) and Turk! b. c Abd Allah b. Su £ ud in Dariiyya 
in 1830, when the latter asked whether the £ Utub rode 
horses, to which Bishr replied “Our sons ride horses 
for amusement in their gardens, but our mount in 
which we take pride can carry a hundred warriors”, 
meaning the khashab , as the c Utub called their boats. 

The rise in the sea power and prosperity of the 
£ Utub, Ka £ b and Ma £ adld coincides with the demise 
of the Hwila under their leaders the Kawasim [</.£.], 
who now remain in power as the rulers of Sharjah 
[see al-shArika] in the Emirates. The Hwila had dom¬ 
inated the Gulf sea routes under the loose suzerainty 
of the Banu Khalid of al-Hasa, both being consid¬ 
ered subjects of the Ottomans. The Hwila were pre¬ 
sent on both sides of the Gulf but had their main 
centres on the Persian side, while the £ Utub had their 
centres on the Arab side. The rise of the £ Utub there¬ 
fore represents a rise in importance of the Arabian 
side of the Gulf, linked with the rising influence of 
the Al Su £ ud. At the same time, while the Zand rulers 
of southern Persia had their capital in Shiraz, the 
subsequent Kadjar rulers had moved their capital to 
the north in Tehran and took much less interest in 
the affairs of the south, so that the Arab shaykhs who 
dominated the Persian shore were left to their own 


devices. It may also be that the capture of Basra by 
the Persians in 1776-9 and the famine there a few 
years later was a stimulus in the rise in influence of 
these Arab maritime states. 

The earliest European reference to them is in Van 
Kniphausen (1756), translated in Rush, 1987: 230, 
“They [the people of Kuwayt] are independent of the 
Shaykh of the desert (j presumably Ibn c Urafir, BI) to 
whom they pay a small contribution . . . Several dif¬ 
ferent shaykhs rule them who all live in relative har¬ 
mony. The principal is Mobarek Eben Saback, but 
because this one is poor and still young, another called 
Mahometh Eben Khalifah, who is rich and possesses 
many vessels, enjoys equal respect among them”. 
Although the exact movements of the £ Utub in the 
early stages depend mainly on oral report, later move¬ 
ments are better documented. Most authorities agree 
on the following. In Kuwayt the three clans are 
recorded as present in 1756, having arrived in 1716. 
Part of the Al Kballfa then went to Zubara in Katar 
in 1765. Then in 1783 they sailed to Bahrayn and 
wrested that island from the Zand. Most of the 
Djalahima seem to have left Kuwayt after the Al 
Khalifa in the 1760s, though some stayed behind, 
known today as al-Nusf (Rush 1987: 196 ff, 10). The 
Al Khalifa at that stage retained control of the Katar 
peninsula, but were eventually replaced by the Ma'adld 
under their leaders of the Al ThanI, who are the pres¬ 
ent rulers of the state of Katar. 

The political structure of the c Utub confederation 
was said to be as follows: the wealthy Al Khalifa were 
in charge of pearling and trade, the Djalahima organ¬ 
ised ships and naval defence, while the Al Subah pro¬ 
vided the governor who imposed law and order and 
handled relations with the Banu Khalid and the shep¬ 
herd tribes of the interior. 

One of the most colourful members of the £ Utub 
was Rhama b. Djabir b. £ AdhbI of the Djalahima, a 
near relative of the Al Khalifa, who carried on a life¬ 
long vendetta with them which is intimately involved 
with the history of the c Utub as a group and illus¬ 
trative of the nature of the confederation. When the 
Al Khalifa left Kuwayt, the Al Subah were left im¬ 
poverished, they therefore “refused the Yalahimah 
(Jalahimah) their share of the revenue and ultimately 
expelled them from Kuwait. The Yalahimah tribe 
sought and ultimately obtained the protection of their 
kinsmen (Al-Khalifa) at Zobara; to each according to 
his rank was assigned an adequate income. In a few 
years they renewed their claim to rights founded on 
their original compact, which they were not, however, 
in a position to inforce. Urged by necessity and a sense 
of wrong, the Yalahimah quitted Zobara, and took 
up residence at Raveish, a barren spot at a short dis¬ 
tance eastward with the intention of revenging them¬ 
selves.” (Bombay Government, 1856, vol. xxiv, 363). 
Rhama’s anger seems particularly to have arisen from 
his exclusion, by the Al Khalifa, from a share of 
Bahrayn. Born in Kuwayt, but based alternatively at 
Bushihr, Khor Hassan in Katar and at nearby Dam¬ 
mam, and at one period as a subject of the Saudi 
state, he ranged the Gulf with a large fleet and a 
force of about 2,000 men, attacking the Al Khalifa 
and Al Subah and their allies but considering him¬ 
self an ally of the British or at least studiously avoid¬ 
ing them. He died finally in 1826 when, defeated and 
in danger of capture by the Al Khalifa, he blew up 
his ship with himself and his infant son in it. A graphic 
eye witness description of Rhama b. Djabir occurs in 
Buckingham (1830, ii, 124-5). 

It is worth mentioning that the Arabic dialect of 
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the descendants of the ‘Utub in Kuwayt and Bahrayn, i 
with that of the Ma‘adld of Katar and the dialect 
of the Emirates, forms a distinct type, although with 
considerable differences from area to area. This East 
Arabian dialect type is an offshoot of the Central 
Nadjdi type, and is distinguished from it on the one 
hand, and from the dialect of the earlier coastal set¬ 
tlers, the Hwila, the HasawFs (inhabitants of the Hasa 
oasis) and the Baharina the earlier ShiT population 
of Bahrayn, on the other. The dialect type is described 
amply in Johnstone (1967), the main common char¬ 
acteristics being change of Old Arabic djjm to y as 
in masyid “mosque” and may las “madjlis”, change of 
kaf and kef to c and g in fronting environments as in 
cidi “thus” and gidr “pot” and the restructuring of syl¬ 
lables ending with one of the guttural group kh, gh, 

\ h and h as in Ikfaadar < 3 akhdar “green”, mgharib < 
magprib “sunset”, “ aray ” < 3 a ( ray “lame”, “ hamar ” < \ 
3 ahmar “red” and ghawa < gahzva “coffee”. This com- j 
monalty of dialect supports the tradition of the ‘Utub j 
themselves as to their Nadjdi origins. 

Bibliography: Baron Tido van Kniphausen and 
Van der Hulst, A description of the Persian Gulf and 
its inhabitants in 1756 [in Dutch], General State 
Archives, The Hague 1889; J.S. Buckingham, Travels 
in Assyria, Media and Persia , 2 vols. London 1830; 
J.H. Stocqueler, Ffteen months' journey through untrod¬ 
den tracts of Khuzistan and Persia , London 1832; 
Historical sketch of the Uttoobee tribe of Arabs, and 
[Bahrayn] from the year 1716 to the year 1817, in 
Selections from the records of the Bombay Government , N.S. . 
xxiv (1856), 362-425, repr. in R.H. Thomas (ed.), 
Arabian Gulf intelligence, London 1985; W.G. Palgrave, ! 
Narrative of a year's journey through Central and Eastern • 
Arabia (1862-63), 2. vols. London and Cambridge j 
1865; J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf 3 Oman 
and Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15; Sir Arnold 
Wilson, The Persian Gulf, London 1928; H.St.J. 
Philby, Saudi Arabia, London 1955; H.R.P. Dickson, 
Kuwait and her neighbours, London 1956; R. Baily 
Winder, Saudi Arabia in the nineteenth century, London ; 
1965; A.M. Abu Hakima, History of Eastern Arabia 
1750-1800. The rise and development of Bahrain and 
Kuwait , Beirut 1965; T.M. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian | 
dialect studies, Oxford 1967; M.E. Yapp, The nine- \ 
teenth and twentieth centuries, in AJ. Cottrell (ed.), The ; 
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London 1980; Talal Toufic Farah, Protection and pol¬ 
itics in Bahrain, 1865-1915, Beirut 1985; A. Rush, 
Al-Sabah. History and genealogy of Kuwait’s ruling fam¬ 
ily 1752-1987, London 1987; B.J. Slot, The origins 
of Kuwait , Leiden 1991; May M. Al Khalifa, Muliam- 
mad b. Khalifa 1813-1890, al-ustura wa Tta 3 nkh al- 
muwazi, Beirut 1997; Hasan b. Muhammad b. 'All 
Al Than!, al-Djudhur al-ta 3 nkhiyya li-dawlat Katar, 
unpubl. ms. (B. Ingham) 

UWAYS, the name of two rulers of the 
Djalayirids [<?.#.], a dynasty of Mongol origin which 
succeeded to the heritage of the II Khanids in ‘Irak 
and Adharbaydjan. 

1. Shaykh Uways (I) b. Hasan-i Buzurg (r. 757-76/ 
1356-74), was the son of the founder of the line and 
of the Copanid princess Dil-Shad Khatun bt. Dimashk 
Kh"adja b. Copan. Succeeding to power on his father’s 
death, he probably also brought under his control the 
fiefs allotted to his brother Sultan Husayn when the 
latter died in 760/1359. Uways made Ba gh dad his 
capital, at first acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Mongols of South Russia and the Caucasus. The 
Golden Horde Khan DjanI Beg had extended his 
authority over Adharbaydjan, but his son BerdT Beg 


was unable to maintain his power over the unruly 
local Turco-Mongol amirs, and in 760/1359, after an 
abortive attempt by himself and by the Muzaffarid of 
Yazd Mubariz al-Dln Muhammad, Uways managed 
to capture Tabriz, which his father had lost twenty 
years earlier. Uways also successfully extended Djala- 
yirid suzerainty during the years 762-5/1361-4 over 
the Muzaffarids [q.v.] of Isfahan, Yazd and Fars, where 
Muzaffarid princes were quarrelling over succession 
to the deposed Mubariz al-Dln Shah-i Shudja‘ b. 
Muhammad [<?.£’•]. 

The later years of his reign were, however, more 
filled with difficulties. He quelled the revolt in 765/ 

1363-4 of his governor in Baghdad, Kh"adja Mardjan, 
but more of a long-term threat were the Turkmen Kara 
Koyunlu [q.v.] of south-eastern Anatolia, the eventual 
supplanters of the Djalayirids in the early 9th/15th 
century. In spring 767/1366 Uways marched west¬ 
wards against this enemy, securing Mawsil, Mush and 
Mardln before wheeling round to Adharbaydjan in 
order to ward off an attack on the Djalayirid province 
of Karabagh by the Shirwan Shah [i q.v .] Kay 

Kawus b. Kay Kubadh. Kay Kawus was captured 
and brought back in chains to Baghdad, but released 
and restored to power as a Djalayirid vassal (thus 
attested by coins which were then minted in Shirwan 
acknowledging Uways). 

In 772/1370 the local ruler in Gurgan, Amir Wall, 
successor there after the death of Togha Temiir [f.i/.], 
attacked Djalayirid lands in northern Persia but was 
defeated near Rayy. Uways took the field personally 
against him in 773/1371, but Amir Wall was able 
to occupy Sawa [q.v.]. Uways was preparing a fresh 
expedition when he died at Tabriz on 2 Djumada I 
776/9 October 1374 at the age of thirty, so that 
Djalayirid attempts to expand eastwards through Persia 
collapsed. His reign was in fact the high-point of 
Djalayirid fortunes, and the dynasty’s decline set in 
after his death. 

Uways was the greatest of the Djalayirid rulers, 
both as a military commander and as an enthusias¬ 
tic patron of literature and the arts, being himself a 
poet, calligrapher and painter. Amongst his eulogists 
was the poet Salman-i SawadjI [q.v.], whilst his court 
historian Abu Bakr al-Kutbl al-Aharl wrote for him 
the general history Tankh-i Shaykh Uways (see Storey, 
i, 1233, 1269-70). 

Coins of Uways are known from a wide variety of 
mints, from Baku in the north to Hilla and Basra in 
the south; almost all of them mention the Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs, i.e. there is very little evidence that 
Uways had Shl c I sympathies. 

2. Uways (II) b. Shah Walad (r. 814-24/1411-21), 
great-grandson of Uways I, whose mother was the 
Djalayirid princess Tandu. Since he came to power 
as a mere boy, NatanzI describes Tandu as his wazir. 
His sphere of power was limited to Lower ‘Irak and 
Khuzistan as a vassal of the Tlmurid Shah Rukh, until 
he was killed by the Turkmen chief Shah Muhammad 
in 824/1421; a decade later, Lower ‘Irak was to pass 
under Kara Koyunlu authority. 

Bibliography: See that for djalayir. Primary 
sources include Aharl’s Tdrikh Shaykh Uways, ed. 
and tr. J.B. van Loon, The Hague 1954, and MuTn 
al-Dln NatanzI’s Muntakhab al-tawdrikh , partial 
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sources, see EI [ art. s.v. (V. Minorsky); Shinn 
BayanI, Tankh-i al-i Ljalayir, Tehran 1345/1966; 
Dorothea Duda, Die Buchmalerei der Gala 3 iriden, in 
1st, xlviii (1972), 28-76, xlix (1972), 153-220; G. Herr¬ 
mann and G. Doerfer, Ein persisch-mongolischer Erlass 
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des Galayiriden Seyh Oveys, in CAJ, xix (1975), 1-84; 
H.H. Roemer, in Camb. hist. Iran, vi, 6-9. For coins, 
see H.L. Rabino di Borgomale, Coins of the Jala’ir, 
Kara Koyunlu, Musha e sha e and Ak Koyunlu dynasties , in 
JVC, 6 th ser., vol. x (1950), 94 fF.; S. Album, A 
checklist of popular Islamic coins , Santa Rosa, Calif. 
1993, 49. _ (C.E. Bosworth) 

UWAYS al- KARANI. a legendary or semi¬ 
legendary younger contemporary of Muham¬ 
mad, said to have been killed at the battle of SiffTn 
in 37/657, fighting on the side of ‘All. The nisba al- 
Karan! connects him with the Karan sub-group of 
the Yemeni tribe of Murad [</.n.], and legend puts 
his early life in the Yemen. Uways first appears in 
the works of writers of the 3rd/9th century, Ibn Sa‘d 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal, as an impoverished and ragged 
figure who chose to live a life of solitude. Muhammad 
had allegedly foretold that Uways would come to see 
his second successor, ‘Umar, and said that Uways was 
both his bosom friend (kfialZl) in the Muslim commun¬ 
ity and the best person in the generation after him. 
These sayings gave rise to the subsequent legend, pre¬ 
sented at length in the Tadhkirat al-awliyaJ attributed 
to ‘Attar (d. 618/1221), that Muhammad and Uways 
corresponded by telepathy, a legend that is the basis 
of the Sufi tradition of the Uwaysiyya [q.v.]. Thus 
Uways is a much-venerated figure in Sufism and in 
popular Islam, with tombs in various places, notably 
at al-Rakka in Syria and near Khlwa in modern 
Uzbekistan. 

One might mention that the curious Turkish name 
Weysel (as in c Ashik Weysel) comes from (U)weys el(- 
Karani). 

Bibliography. A.S. Hussaini, Uways al-Qaram and 
the Uways! Sufis, in MW, Ivii (1967), 103-13; J. Baldick, 
Imaginary Muslims. The Uwaysi Sufis of Central Asia, 
London 1993, 15-21. (J. Baldick) 

UWAYSIYYA, a class of mystics who look 
for instruction from the spirit of a dead or 
physically absent person. 

The term is derived from the name of Uways 
al-Karan! (d. 37/657 [?.tf.]), who is supposed to have 
communicated with Muhammad by telepathy. An¬ 
other important figure in the Uways! tradition is Abu 
’1-Hasan ‘All b. Ahmad al-Kharakan! (d. 425/1033 
[q.vJ]), who is presented as constantly visiting the tomb 
of Abu Yazid al-Bistam! [q.v.\ and being taught by 
his spirit. Al-Kharakam is also recorded as having 
claimed to be taught directly by God; this is a fur¬ 
ther aspect of the Uways! tradition. The famous poet 
Hafiz of Shiraz (d. 791/1389 or 792/1390 [q.v]) is 
described by an Indian visitor as being an Uways! 
(cf. J. Baldick, Imaginary Muslims. The Uwaysi Sufis of 
Central Asia, London 1993, 21-5, where further refer¬ 
ences are given). 

From the 8th/14th century 7 onwards, the Uways! 
tradition acquires a new significance in the Nakshband! 
brotherhood. Its founder, Baha* al-Dln Nakshband 
(718-91/1318-89 [< 7 . 0 .]) is said to have been taught 
by the spirit of an Uways! master, c Abd al-Khalik 
Ghudjduwan! (d. 617/1220 Baha 1 al-Din’s suc¬ 
cessors claimed that some other figures in his spiri¬ 
tual genealogy, stretching back to Muhammad, had 
been Uwaysls, i.e. taught by Muhammad or by dead 
Sufis (ibid. , 25-6). 

There seems to have been an Uways! movement 
in East Turkistan in the 10th/16th century, begun by 
one Kh w adja Muhammad Sharif (d. 963/1555-6). This 
movement apparently gave rise to the composition of 
an imaginary history of the Uwaysls, written in Persian 
around 1600 by one Ahmad b. Sa‘d al-Dln Uzgan!, 


of Uzgend in what is now Kyrghyzstan, and entitled 
Tadhkira-yi Bughra-kham in honour of the Karakhanid 
ruler Satuk Bu gh ra Khan (d. 344/955) (English sum¬ 
mary from the manuscripts, in Baldick, Imaginary 
Muslims, 54-201). In the history, an evidently imagi¬ 
nary Uways! brotherhood is presented as flourishing 
from the 1st/7th to the 8th/14th centuries. The book 
consists of a series of biographies, usually of people 
who never existed. Each person is instructed, in the 
Uwaysi manner, by a prophet or leading early Muslim, 
and is said to be “on the heart” or “on the back” 
of one of the prophets. Here, the point is that the 
mystic must resemble the prophet in question: this 
resemblance, Uzgan! emphasises, is especially strong 
when the mystic is on the prophet’s back. Thus a 
mystic who is “on the back of Jacob” sees angels, 
weeps a lot and goes blind, one who is “on the back 
of David” is a singer and sinfully causes the death 
of a man, and so on; the biographies are modelled 
on the lives of the prophets in the kisas al-anbiya 3 [q.vJ] 
literature, much read in Central Asia. In this way, 
the reader is led to decode the biographies as adap¬ 
tations of the prophets’ lives already familiar to him; 
the book, as its author explicitly makes clear, must 
be constantly read by the reader to help him become 
an Uways! master himself. The Uwaysls, Uzgan! ex¬ 
plains, enjoy a special anonymity; only God knows 
who they are. If they appear as practising Sufis in 
this world, they nonetheless obtain their instruction 
from an invisible source. 

One very important Uways! was the famous Indian 
reformer Shaykh Ahmad Sirhind! (971-1034/1564- 
1624 [< 7 . 0 .]), who was also a member of the Nakshband! 
brotherhood. After studying with a Nakshband! mas¬ 
ter, he tells us, he became an Uways!, in the sense 
of no longer having a visible instructor but learning 
directly from Muhammad. In addition to this he was 
instructed by God himself (Baldick, op. cit., 26). 

The pen-name Uweys! (= Uways!) is used in a 
long Ottoman Turkish poem which dates from the 
reign of Murad IV (1032-49/1623-40) and attacks the 
degeneracy of the empire, along with the jurists, admin¬ 
istrators and Sufis of the day. In contrast, the poet 
extols the many hidden “friends of God”. He claims 
that his spirit has always served to help God mani¬ 
fest himself, and that he knows God’s secrets (ibid., 
26-7, and see ways!). 

In 20th-century Iran, there has been a new Uways! 
movement, in a conscious reaction to the brother¬ 
hoods and their elders. This movement has centred 
around Muhammad c Anka (1306-82/1887-1962) and 
his son. It has been characterised by attempts to 
improve Sufism by integrating with it modern Western 
( findings in the natural sciences. Under the reign of 
! Muhammad Rida Shah (1941-79 [q.v.]) its meetings 
were attended by members of the Imperial court. Since 
the revolution of 1978-9, the movement’s activities 
have been continued in exile; based in the U.S.A., it 
has established branches in many other countries. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(J. Baldick) 

UWEYS, Kara, with the titles of Dejkrdar or con¬ 
troller of finances [see daftardar], Celebi and Pasha, 
leading official of the Ottoman administra¬ 
tion during the reign of Sultan Murad III 
[q.v.], d. 999/1591. 

Son of the kadi Nazir Muhy! ’1-Din Mehmed, from 
an old-established family of scholars in Aydin, he was 
educated as an c alim and administrator, becoming kadi 
of Tire, having been picked out by Murad, at that 
time still an “imperial prince” (shehzade) and governor 
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of Manisa, as his personal defterdar. When Murad was 
in 982/1574 summoned to Istanbul as successor to 
Selim II, Uweys accompanied him, together with his 
khodja Sa c d al-Din, his sheykh Shudja 4 al-Din and his 
close intimate Shemsi Ahmed Pasha, from the ancient 
line of the Isfendiyar Oghullari [q.v], with the aim 
of wresting control in the state from the all-powerful 
vizier of the two previous reigns, Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasha [q.v]. The latter opened hostilities in Shawwal 
982/February 1575 by arranging an accusation against 
Uweys of financial irregularities whilst travelling from 
Manisa to Istanbul, but through ShemsF Pasha’s pro- j 
tecdon, he speedily became head of the second sec¬ 
tion of the financial department {shikk-i thani defterdari) 
and then bashdefterdar or supreme head after the ; 
removal of Sokollu Mehmed’s protege and previous ! 
holder of that office, Laiezar Mehmed Celebi. 

Growing in influence with the sultan as those asso- j 
dated with the previous regime were gradually elim- j 
inated, he became a pa$ha when he replaced the Grand j 
Vizier’s cousin Mustafa Pasha, beglerbeg of Budun when j 
the latter was executed, and acted as governor of 
Buda from September 1578 to the beginning of June 
1580, ruling this important frontier province and, as 
well as acting as administrator and financial director 
there, functioned as a war leader and a diplomat (for 
this period of his life, see the study, with muhimme 
defteri documentation, of M.T. Gokbilgin, Kara Uveys 
Panama Budin beylerbeyligi (1578-1580), in Tank Dergisi, 
ii [1952], 16-34; also G. David, Incomes and posses¬ 
sions of the Beglerbegis of Buda in the sixteenth century , in 
G. Veinstein (ed.), Soliman le Magnifique et son temps , 
Paris 1992, 389, giving the annual revenues received 
by him, latterly 913,014 aspers; and Cl. Romer, 
Osmanische Festungsbesatzungen in Ungam zur feil Murad 
III dargestellt anhand von Petitionen zur Stellenvergabe , Vienna 
1995, at 106 publishing a petition of Uweys and 
describing his seal). 

For the rest of his career, Uweys held various gov¬ 
ernorships in the Arab lands, about which we are not 
well informed: governor of Aleppo 990-3/1582-5 (when 
his protege, the historian Mustafa c AlT [q.v] was timdr 
defterdari of the province); of Damascus, 13 July to 
October 1585; then back at Aleppo; and finally recalled 
to Istanbul to take charge of the finances of the empire 
as bashdefterdar again with the rank of a beglerbeg (on 
7 RabT 4 I 994/26 February 1586). Finally, he was 
appointed governor of Egypt in Rabl 4 I 995/mid- 
February 1587 with the mission of re-ordering the 
province’s finances, and died there in 1591, having 
been raised to the rank of vizier a year previously 
(for this chronology, see C. Fleischer, Bureaucrat and 
intellectual in the Ottoman Empire. The historian Mustafa 
c Ali (1541-1600), Princeton 1986, passim); a different 
chronology in F. Babinger, Die osmanischen Statthalter von 
Damaskus, in E.F. VVeidner (ed.), Festschrift Max Freiherm 
von Oppenheim , Berlin 1933, 1-7. 

Bibliography: See the works of c AJf ( Kiinh iil- 
akhbar, Menshe' ul-insha' and Ldyihat ilThakika (who, 
not making the usual accusations of corruption and 
brutality, saw in Uweys a good financial director 
and a firm and just governor) and the histories of 
Selanikl and Pecewl; and the Bibl. to murad hi. 
Gokbilgin’s researches in the muhimme defterleri remain 
to be continued. (G. Veinstein) 

al- 4 UYAYNA, an oasis in Nadjd [q.v.]. now in 
Saudi Arabia (lat. 25° O' N., long. 46° 06'). It lies 
near the upper end of the Wadi Hanifa [q.v .] some 
50 km/30 miles northwest of the modern capital al- 
Riyad. 

In pre- and early Islamic times, al- 4 Uyayna lay in 


the territory of the Banu Hanifa [see hanifa b. ludj- 
aym], although it is not mentioned as such by early 
geographers like al-Hamdanl (who mentions another 
TJyayna in the territory of the Balharith in the Nadjran 
region), al-Bakrl and Yakut. Nearby at Thaniwat al- 
Ahlsa, identified in modern tradition with the present 
settlement of al-Djubayla, took place, according to older 
lore, the encounter between Khalid b. al-Walld and 
Musaylima al-Ka dhdh ab [< q.vv .] in ca. 11/633 known 
as the battle of 4 Akraba or al-Yamama [q.vv.]. 

Al-'Uyayna was always famous for its water 
resources, wells and springs (juyuri), fed from the nearby 
hills. In the 9th/15th century the oasis passed into 
the hands of the local Mu'ammar family. It was there 
that the reformer Muhammad b. 4 Abd al-Wahhab 
was born in 1115/1703 [see ibn 4 abd al-wahhab] at 
a time when the oasis was being ruled by c Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. Mu'ammar, and he returned thither 
in ca. 1153/1740 and converted to his religious doc¬ 
trines the then ruler c Uthman b. Mu'ammar. The 
oasis decayed in the 19th century, partly through polit¬ 
ical strife (Muhammad b. Musharl Mu'ammar had 
been briefly installed as ruler in al-Dir 4 iyya [q.v.] by 
the Egyptian general Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.] 1819-21) 
and partly through failure of the water supply. The 
English traveller W.G. Palgrave in 1862 found it an 
uninhabited field of ruins (Narrative of a year's journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia , London 1965, i, 
381-2), and over sixty years later, H.St.J.B. Philby 
described it still as “the abomination of desolation” 
(Arabia of the Wahhabis , London 1928, 72-6). More 
recently, however, agriculture and some prosperity 
have been restored to the region. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Naval Intelligence Division. Admiralty 
Handbooks, Western Arabia and the Red Sea , London 
1946, 263, 269; c Abd Allah b. Khaims, Mu'djam 
al-Tamdma, 2 vols. Riyad 1978, ii, 198-205; idem, 
al-Dir c iyya aUasima al-uld , Riyad 1982, 393-400. 

(S.A. al-Rashid) 

TJYAYNA b. HISN, the charismatic chief of 
the Fazara [q.v] at the time of the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad. c Uyayna (“one having prominent eyeballs”) was 
a nickname, his real name being Hudhavfa. c Uyayna 
b. Hisn b. Hudhavfa b. Badr b. 4 Amr descended from 
famous warriors: his father led the Asad [< 7 .fl.] and 
Ghatafan [q.v]\ his grandfather, great-grandfather and 
great-great-grandfather commanded the forces of their 
own tribe, the Fazara, and those of other tribes belong¬ 
ing to the Ghatalan group. ‘Uyayna was called waththab 
or “leaper, jumper” since before the advent of Islam 
he had attacked a certain tribe (i.e. in Arabia) and 
had then raided the Ta gh lib [q.v] in the Djazlra. 

At the time of Muhammad, 4 Uyayna, together with 
the whole military force of the Fazara, participated 
in the siege of Medina, having been promised by the 
Jews the annual date crop of Khaybar [q.v]. In Rabl 4 
I 5/August-September 626 he concluded with Muham¬ 
mad a three-months’ non-belligerency pact which guar¬ 
anteed the safety of his herds when severe drought 
pushed them to grazing lands within Muhammad’s 
sphere of influence. Several months later, c Uyayna 
attacked Muhammad’s milch camels pasturing near 
Medina. He undertook to assist in the defence of 
Khaybar (Muharram 7/May-June 628) in return for 
half its annual crop of dates, but deserted his Jewish 
allies before the battle began. Together with several 
fellow-Fazarls he participated in the conquest of Mecca 
(Ramadan 8 /January 630), and later he fought at 
Hunayn [q.v] and al-Ta 5 if [q.v]. According to some, 
c Uyayna had already embraced Islam before the con- 
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quest of Mecca, but his listing among the mu’allafa kulu- 
buhum [>q.v] indicates that at Hunayn he was still an 
unbeliever. In Muharram 9/April-May 630, c Uyayna— 
carrying out Muhammad’s order—attacked a subdi¬ 
vision of the Tamfm [q.v] temporarily living amongst 
the Khuza‘a [q.v]. Some said that he was one of 
Muhammad’s tax-collectors. 

In the ridda he swore allegiance to the false prophet 
Tulayha al-Asadf, but later he returned to Islam. He 
lived at least to the days of ‘Uthman b. ‘AfTan, who 
was his son-in-law. 

Islamic historiography is generally hostile to ‘Uyayna, 
ascribing to him haughtiness coupled with the coarse¬ 
ness of desert dwellers [d^afa’ sukkdn al-bawadi) and 
foolishness. ‘Uyayna referred to Muhammad’s wife, 
‘A’isha bt. Abt Bakr [q.v], as “this little woman of light 
complexion ( humayrd and suggested an exchange 
between her and one of his own wives. Following this 
episode, Muhammad told ‘A’isha that ‘Uyayna was 
“a fool obeyed [by his people]” ( al-ahmak al-mutd c ). 
‘Uyayna accused ‘Umar b. al-Khattab of being ungen¬ 
erous and unjust and told ‘Uthman that fasting at 
night was for him easier than during the day. 

There is a dissenting voice, though, which is prob¬ 
ably that of a Fazarl source: ‘Uyayna told ‘Umar to 
beware of the Persians ( c a^am), showing him the place 
in his body where he would he stabbed. “Verily, there 
is counsel (; ra’y ) there”, the fatally-wounded ‘Umar later 
said, referring to ‘Uyayna’s place of dwelling. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hazm, Lpamharat ansab al- 
*arab , ed. Harun, Cairo 1382/1962, 256-7; Tabari; 
WakidI, Maghazi , ed. M. Jones, London 1966; 
Baladhurl, Ansab , i, index, s.v.; ibid., ms. Reisiilkuttap 
Mustafa Efendi 598, 1097b-1099a; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta’rikh madlnat Dimashk (‘Umar b. al-Khattab), ed. 
Sukayna al-Shihabl, Beirut 1414/1994, 348-9; W.M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, index. 

(M. Lecker) 

‘UYUN MUSA [see ‘ayn musa]. 

UYUNIDS, a minor dynasty of mediaeval 
Arabia, whose capital was al-Katff [q.v], ruling over 
al-Ahsa/al-Hasa [^.y.] in eastern Arabia from the 5th- 
7 th/11 th-13th centuries. They destroyed the Karamita 
[q.v] there in 467/1076, though little is known of 
their history. They are reputed to be of Al Ibrahim 
of Murra [q.v], a kablla of ‘Abd al-Kays [q.v]. Their 
influence rapidly declined in the 7th/13th century, 
when about the middle of the century the ‘Usfurids 
[q.v] assumed control of the region. 

Bibliography. ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu c $am 
kaba’il al-'Arab , iii, Beirut 1982, 1071; see also al- 
BAHRAYN. (G.R. SMITH) 

‘UZAYR, a figure mentioned enigmatically in 
Kur’an, IX, 30, as being called by the Jews “the son 
of Allah” and usually identified by Muslim 
commentators with Ezra, or sometimes with the 
man who slept for a hundred years (II, 259). Modern 
scholars have suggested identifications also with the 
Biblical Enoch (Newby), Azazel (Casanova) and, fan¬ 
tastically, Osiris (Madjdi Bey). 

Later Muslim authors who heard from Jews or 
Christians (see e.g. al-Djahiz, al-Radd c ala ’l-Nasara , ed. 
J. Finkel, 27, 33) that this accusation of sonship had 
no basis, explained that only one Jew (Finhas) said 
this about ‘Uzayr (al-Tabari); only a small group of 
Jews worshipped ‘Uzayr in some past period (Ibn 
Hazm); or that the verse—like v. 31—refers to the 
extreme admiration of Jews for their doctors of law 
(‘Abd al-Djabbar. al-Kurtubl, etc.). 

Muslim Sunni and ShfT authors (Kur’an com¬ 
mentators, historians and authors of Kisas al-anbiyd ’) 


tell, mostly on the authority of Wahb b. Munabbih 
[q.v], the story of pious ‘Uzayr who miraculously re¬ 
membered or recovered the lost Torah. The Children 
of Israel were so grateful to him that they worshipped 
him as the Son of God. Some also mention his ques¬ 
tioning predestination (the story of the ants), where¬ 
upon God removed him from the list of prophets. 
Ibn Kutayba mentions in this context a Munad^at 
‘Viayr (see c Uyun al-akhbar, ed. Y.A. Tawll, Cairo 1973, 
ii, 76). Many details of these stories show great sim¬ 
ilarity to the Vision of Ezra (or the Apocalypse of Ezra 
usually referred to as “// Esdras ” or “ Fourth Ezra”), 
excerpts of which seem to have been known in Muslim 
circles from Christian Arabic translations (see A. Drint, 
The Mount Sinai Arabic version of IV Ezra. Text, transla¬ 
tion and introduction, diss., Groningen University 1995, 
esp. introd. §§ 8-9, with a list on pp. 51-2 of Muslim 
authors who tell the story, and bibl.). 

A negative image of ‘Uzayr was developed by the 
AndalusI Ibn Hazm [q.v], who took ‘Azra-‘Uzayr 
the Scribe [al- Warrak) to be the person who falsified 
the Hebrew Bible [see tahrif] and accused him of 
being a liar and a heretic who ridiculed the faith (see 
his Fasl, i, 116-224). The later Jewish convert to Islam 
al-Samaw’al al-Maghribl (d. 1175) explained that Ezra 
interpolated into the Bible stories that sully David’s 
origins (e.g. Gen. xix. 30-8) so as to prevent the rule 
of the Davidic dynasty during the second Temple (see 
his Ijham al-Yahud , ed. and tr. M. Perlmann, 1964, 
text 62-63, tr. 60). 

General accusations of falsification of the Scrip¬ 
tures by ‘Uzayr, or by one of his disciples, can be 
found already with Mutahhar al-MakdisI (K. al-Baa(’ 
wa Tta’rikh, ed. Cl. Huart, v, 29 ff.) and al-Djuwaynl 
('Textes apologetiques de Cuwainl ed. M. Allard, Beirut 
1968, 44, 47). They seem to echo various pre-Islamic 
sources, and were well-known and refuted by Christians 
and Jews (see e.g. A. Jeffery, Ghevond’s text of the cor¬ 
respondence between c Vmar II and Leo III, in Harvard Theol. 
Review, xxxvii [1944], 269-332 and Ibn Kammuna’s exam¬ 
ination of the three faiths , ed. and tr. Perlmann, Berkeley 
1967-71, text 90, tr. 53 ff.). 

Through Ibn Hazm and al-Samaw’al, these accu¬ 
sations became the standard argument of mediaeval 
Muslim polemics against the Bible up to contempo¬ 
rary times (see Tafslr al-Manar 2 , x, 326). 

Bibliography'. See also El 1 art. (B. Heller) and 
its Bibl.; M. Ayoub, c Uzayr in the Qur’an and Muslim 
tradition, in W.M. Brinner and S.D. Ricks (eds.), 
Studies in Islamic and Judaic traditions, Atlanta 1986, 
i, 3-18; G.D. Newby, A history of the Jews in Arabia, 
Columbia, S.C. 1988, 59-62; Y. Erder, The origin 
of the name Idris in the Qur’an. A study of the influence 
of Qumran literature in early Islam, in JNES, xlix (1990), 
339-50; H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined worlds. Medieval 
Islam and Bible criticism, Princeton 1992, 50-74; 
Yehuda D. Nevo, Towards a prehistory of Islam, in 
JSAI, xvii (1994), 108-41, esp. 123; C. Adang, 
Muslim authors on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible , Leiden 
1996. (Hava Lazarus-Yafeh) 

al- UZAYYIM [see al-‘ajdaym]. 

UZBEK, UZBAK, UZBIK [see Ozbeg]. 
UZBEKISTAN, the name for a region of 
Central Asia, literally “land of the Uzbeks/ 
Ozbegs”, adopted after the imposition of Bolshevik 
rule in Central Asia as the designation of one of the 
component republics of the U.S.S.R., now a repub¬ 
lic within the Commonwealth of Independent States. 
1. In the pre-Soviet period 
For the history of the region and its towns in these 
i times, see Bukhara: farghana; kh w arazm; khIwa; 
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KHOKANP; MA WARA* AL-NAHR; MANGITSj OZBEG; 
SAMARKAND; SHiBANIDS; TASHKENT; TURKISTAN. 1. 

2. From 1920 to the present day 

The territory which corresponds today to that of 
the Republic of Uzbekistan was split in 1920 between, 
on the one hand, the General Government of Tur- 
kistan under Bolshevik control, and on the other, the 
emirates of Khiwa and of Bukhara. Russian protec¬ 
torates which became people’s republics the same 
year. The People’s Republic of Bukhara, headed by 
eminent reformists (djadlds [g'.y.]) such as Fayd Allah 
KITadjavev and 'Abd al-Ra’uf Fitrat [q.v.]> was still 
strongly imbued with Islam. In 1923, the Communist 
Party of Bukhara was purged of its djadld and “bour¬ 
geois” elements by Moscow and, in October 1924, 
the People’s Republic gave birth to the Soviet Socialist j 
Republic of Uzbekistan (SSRUz) which adopted the j 
city 7 of Tashkent as its capital in 1930. In 1929, what j 
is now Tadjikistan, which then belonged to the SSRUz, j 
became an entirely separate Soviet Socialist Republic : 
and in 1936, Karakalpakistan was attached to the 
SSRUz, within which it constituted an autonomous i 
republic. 

The new republic experienced difficult beginnings, j 
as since 1918, the oriental regions of the former amfr- 
ate and of Farghana had been the fief of the amir’s 
supporters and of anti-revolutionaries, known by the 
name of basmacis , whom the Red Army succeeded in 
extirpating only in 1928 (in certain regions not until 
1935-6). During the Stalin era, the anti-religious policy 
of Lenin was applied with greater severity, resulting 
in the demolition of Uzbek Islam with the suppres¬ 
sion of religious tribunals (1924), of madrasas (1928), 
of wakfs, and the closure of many mosques (1930). j 
This induced the religious to operate in secret. Fur- \ 
thermore, the great schism between the old Central 
Asia, that of the djadids, and the new, that of the 
Soviets, came about in the years 1937-9, at the time 
of the great Moscow purges, with the trials and exe¬ 
cutions of the leading ideologues of Muslim socialism, 
and those of representatives of Central Asian culture, 
all being d^adids (‘Alimdjan Ibrahfmov, 'Abd al-Ra’uf : 
Fitrat, c Abd Allah Kadiri, Tulugan KlTadiamivarov j 
(Tawalla), 'Abd al-Sulayman (Colpan), etc.) accused of 
being “bourgeois counter-revolutionary nationalists”, j 
Fayd Allah Kh w adjayev, present in the highest eche- 1 
Ions of power in Bukhara between 1920 and 1924, 
then in Tashkent between 1925 and 1937, became a i 
potent symbol for the victims of persecution. After 
1939, the ruling clique of the SSRUz was thus rad¬ 
ically remodeled. 

In 1941, anxious for Central Asian support in his i 
confrontation with the Nazi menace, Stalin made con- • 
cessions with regard to Islam while maintaining his j 
anti-religious policy: he thus created four religious j 
boards of which one, based in Tashkent, exercised 
jurisdiction over the whole of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, appointing all the muftis. The mufti of the 
SSRUz, Babakhan b. c Abd al-Madjld Khan, was the 
first in a dynasty of muftis (his son and his grandson 
followed him) which was to reign over Central Asia 
until 1989. It was also in the Stalin period, in 1952, 
that the Mir 'Arab madrasa of Bukhara was re-opened. 

Stalin died in 1953, but his policy of militant athe¬ 
ism was pursued by his successors Nikita Khrushchev, 
leader of the USSR until 1964, and Leonid Brezhnev, 
leader until 1983, along with a vigorous programme 
of Russification (Party cadres, language and history). 

In 1956, during the 20th congress of the Communist 
Party of the USSR, the murders committed by Stalin 
were denounced and numerous individuals were reha¬ 


bilitated, including Fayd Allah Khwadjayev and c Abd 
Allah Kadiri, the latter being considered the first great 
novelist of the modern Uzbek language. However, there 
was no question of rehabilitating the dfadld movement, 
still described as “reactionary”. 

The second key-date in the history of the SSRUz 
falls in 1960 with the arrival of Sharaf Rashidov (d. 
1983) who was to serve as first secretary of the Uzbek 
CP for 24 years, from 1959 to 1983 (he was also a 
member of the Praesidium). The weight of local and 
tribal rivalries, which Moscow was adept at exploit¬ 
ing, became increasingly decisive when the Farghanls, 
in power since 1937, were replaced by the Samarkandls 
with Rashidov. The latter were to remain until 1983, 
at which date the Farghanls reappeared. Rashidov in¬ 
augurated a relatively tolerant period, and thus between 
1960 and 1970 writers were allowed more freedom to 
publish. In another context, in 1965 at the end of a 
violent anti-religious campaign launched by Khrushchev 
in 1954, the expression “parallel” Islam was coined 
to describe a clandestine Islam (cults of saints, illegal 
madrasas , Sufi tankas ), of which some groups of devo¬ 
tees were to survive the Soviet period into the pre¬ 
sent day. 

The third crucial phase in the history of the SSRUz 
followed the accession to power in the USSR, in 
1983, of Yuri Andropov. This marked the beginning 
of a period of crisis between Moscow and the SSRUz 
which was to last until the republic’s independence 
in 1991. The nationalism of the Uzbeks was censured, 
as was local corruption, and the system introduced 
by Rashidov was virulently denounced, the latter being 
publicly accused of having encouraged nepotism, local 
solidarities and clientelism (he was rehabilitated, by 
I. Karimov, in 1992). The “cotton affair” was the focus 
of multiple criticism, with accusations cast not only at 
the Uzbek mafia but also at its links with political 
circles; the SSRUz was seen as a mafia republic. But 
criticism went further in that Central Asian traditions 
were judged responsible for these deviations. It should, 
however, be noted that the objective of corruption was 
not invariably personal enrichment; it was often seen 
as a way of helping the community. 

The purges begun under Andropov were pursued 
until the early years of Gorbachev; between 1983 and 
1986, more than three-quarters of the members of the 
central committee of the SSRUz were replaced. How¬ 
ever, the frontal attack by Moscow on the Uzbek elites 
increased popular support for the latter. It fell to 
Mikhail Gorbachev, on becoming First Secretary of 
the CP of the USSR in 1985, to pursue the reforms 
initiated by Andropov (who had died in 1984, being 
replaced for a few months by Konstantin Chernyenko) 
and continue the campaign against corruption. The 
period was symbolised by the concept of Glasnost, i.e. 
plain speaking and an end to secrecy. For Gorbachev, 
reforms in the economic sphere were inseparable from 
reforms conducted in the ideological, hence religious, 
sphere. Contemporaneously with the denunciation and 
replacement of the Uzbek elites in 1986, an anti- 
Islamic campaign was pursued from 1985 to 1988, 
although this failed to prevent a religious revival which 
had begun in the time of Andropov. Proving unpop¬ 
ular, Moscow’s aggressive campaign was halted in 1988, 
and Gorbachev, embroiled in political difficulties, saw 
rapprochement with religion as a possible solution. 

But the collapse of the Soviet system was imminent 
and a new reconstruction of the USSR was inaugu¬ 
rated, namely, Perestroika ; this was to open the way 
to unexpected changes and to a revision of Leninism. 
This period saw the exposure of all the grievances of 
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the SSRUz towards Moscow—ethnic, linguistic, cul¬ 
tural, ecological and religious—hitherto concealed. This 
was also the beginning of the rewriting of the history 
of Central Asia (the basmaci movement was presented 
as a movement of national struggle, the history of the 
amlrate of Khokand was studied once more, etc.). 
The review Literature and Art of Uzbekistan (Ozbekiston 
Adabiyati va Sanati), which in 1981 took the place of 
Civilisation of Uzbekistan (Ozbekiston Madaniyati ) as the 
organ of the Union of Uzbek writers, was an impor¬ 
tant element in the cultural revival. Also appearing 
at this time were Perestroika clubs, including the Birlik 
(Unity) movement, founded in 1988 and becoming a 
political party. Uzbek became the official language in 
1989. The opposition in Moscow seized on ecological 
issues such as the scandal of the Aral Sea, exposed 
in 1987, and the monoculture of cotton, which had 
had a drastic effect on the nation’s water resources 
and on the health of a large section of the population 
(draining of the Aral Sea, contamination of water- 
sources, etc.). The production of cotton, which had 
increased between 1940 and 1980, was not to be re¬ 
duced until 1990, under pressure from Islom Karimov, 
the future “strong man” of the country. 

Although religious freedom had been granted to 
Christians in Moscow since 1988 at the time of the 
festivities marking the millennium of the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church, the First Secretary of the Uzbek CP, 
Rafik Nishanov, continued to vilify Islam. Everything 
changed, however, in 1989 and 1990, following numer¬ 
ous demonstrations which stimulated an acceleration 
of religious revival (re-opening of a number of mosques, 
return of the clergy to public life, expulsion of the 
last of the dynasty of Uzbek muftis, Shams al-Dln 
Babakhan, and his replacement by Muhammad Sadik 
Muhammad Yusuf, who took an active part in all 
areas). The new economic conditions and nationalist 
fervour led to a number of inter-ethnic conflicts, e.g. 
the massacre of Meskhet Turks in Farghana in 1989 
and Kirghiz-Uzbek confrontation at Osh in 1990, and 
the departure of numerous Russians back to Russia. 

Appointed First Secretary of the Uzbek CP by 
Moscow in 1989, Islom Karimov (Islam Karim) was to 
guide the SSRUz towards independence on 1 Septem¬ 
ber 1991, less than a year after his declaration of 
sovereignty and a few months after the failed putsch 
of August 1991 and the disintegration of the USSR. 
The 23rd Congress of the Uzbek CP saw its trans¬ 
formation, in September of the same year, into a 
“Democratic Party of the People”. Of the two other 
existing opposition parties, Birlik and Erk (Liberty), 
the latter having broken away from the former in 1990, 
only Erk participated in the presidential elections of 
December 1991 which were won by Karimov with 
86 % of the votes. 

The year 1990 may be considered the third key- 
date in the history of the SSRUz since it was then 
that revenge was taken for the purges of 1986; fol¬ 
lowing the Congress of the Uzbek PC, the Central 
Committee was reconstituted, with three-quarters of 
its members being replaced. On becoming President 
of the Republic of Uzbekistan (RU), Karimov main¬ 
tained collaboration with Moscow, and in December 
1991 the nation joined the Commonwealth of Inde¬ 
pendent States, to which it is currently (1999) still 
linked. Between 1992 and 1993, the opposition was 
muzzled: the leaders of the Birlik and Erk parties (‘Abd 
al-Rahlm Polaov and Muhammad Salih, respectively) 
were forced into exile. In 1994, new parties emerged 
in Uzbekistan: the Patriotic Progressive Party (Vatan 
Taraqqieti), the Justice Party (Adolat) and the Party 


of National Renewal (Milli Tiklanish). In May 1995, 
following a referendum, Karimov was confirmed in his 
post as President of the Republic until the year 2000. 

From 1991 onw’ard, de-Russification and return to 
Central Asian cultural traditions regarded as patri¬ 
mony (miros [;mirdth ]) became the norm. The nation 
was engaged in a veritable quest for identity. Names 
of individuals and toponyms were changed, as were 
the names of streets, squares, etc., and hitherto pro¬ 
hibited books were published: these included the 
Kur’an, hadxth collections, the poems of Ahmad Yasawl 
[< q.v .] and the works of djadid authors. The Uzbek lan¬ 
guage was purged of Russian words and neologisms 
were created, some of them borrowed from Caghatay 
or from Persian (there was even a course for the 
teaching of Caghatay, inaugurated by religious ele¬ 
ments at Namangan, in Far gh ana. in 1990-1). In 1993, 
a law was passed calling for the replacement of the 
Cyrillic by the Latin alphabet in the year 2000, but 
the chosen alphabet was modified in 1995 and its 
adoption deferred until 2005 (a different Latin alpha¬ 
bet had already been used in Uzbekistan between 
1927 and 1940). 

Uzbekistan has ceremoniously rehabilitated some of 
the great figures of Central Asian history (Timur, 
Ulugh Beg), of Central Asian Islam (Abu ‘Isa al- 
Tirmidhi, IsmaTl al-Bukharl), of dfadxth sm ( c Abd Allah 
Kadirl) and of Sufism (Ahmad Yasawl, Baha’ al-Dln 
Nakshband). Numerous cultural traditions have been 
revived, such as the festival of Nawruz and the wear¬ 
ing of the traditional head-dress (dopi). The RU respects 
the majority of Islamic traditions: religious festivals or 
toy (mawlud , Ramadan, etc.), fasting, Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, even the cult of saints under certain condi¬ 
tions. But it is waging a ruthless war against all forms 
of fundamentalism, and keeping a close watch on its 
frontiers with Afghanistan and Tadjikistan. In 1990, 
it banned the Uzbek branch of the Party of Islamic 
Rebirth (Islom Uyghonish Partiyasi) which had just 
been constituted; as a result of this, the Islamists were 
forced underground. Subsequently, in 1992, an Islamic 
insurrection at Namangan (Farghana), led by the Ado¬ 
lat (Justice) movement, which sought to establish an 
Islamic state in the region, was violently suppressed. 
Between 1993 and 1996, numerous religious figures and 
Islamists were arrested, in Tashkent and in Far gh ana. 
many of them former members of the Islamic Re¬ 
birth Party. As for official Islam, the Perestroika mufti, 
Muhammad Sadik Muhammad Yusuf, reckoned too 
independent and disrespectful of authority, was re¬ 
placed in 1993 by c Abd Allah Mukhtar (Mukhtarzan) 
(the latter being assisted by the former mufti Shams 
al-Dln Babakhan). Furthermore, Karimov has taken 
pains to control the activities of foreign missionaries 
in his land, expelling Saudi Wahhabis and Turkish 
Nurdjus, and prohibiting the publication in 1994 of 
the Turkish religious journal /fiman-Uzbekistan, issued 
by the Nurdjus. 

As for traditional Islam, it no longer needs to be 
clandestine as hitherto. Pilgrimage to the tombs of 
saints is a widespread practice, the most important 
of these being that of Baha’ al-Dln Nakshband at 
Bukhara, but is controlled by the spiritual board. 
Healers ( bakhshi) and popular exorcists (emci, darger) are 
no longer troublesome. Branches of the Nakshbandiyya 
[q.v] tanka which survived Soviet persecution today 
represent a traditional Islam, opposed to fundamen¬ 
talism, which plays an ever increasing role in the 
direction of the madrasas and the schools for karis, in 
particular in Farghana. Since 1991 these tankas, cen¬ 
tred on Khokand and Andidjan, have extended their 
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network of activities and become gradually implanted 
in other provinces of Uzbekistan, in neighbouring re¬ 
publics, in particular in Kazakhstan and Tadjikistan, 
and in Russia. In accordance with the law guaranteeing 
“freedom of conscience and religious association” 
(1991), the RU is a centre, in addition to the “Spiritual 
Board of the Muslims of Transoxiana” for three other 
religions, sc. the Russian Orthodox Church, the Bap¬ 
tists and the Seventh Day Adventists. In the mone¬ 
tary sphere, in 1994, the RU began issuing its own 
national currency, known as sum. 

The RU, formerly the SSRUz, is the most densely 
populated region of Central Asia with a population 
of 23 million inhabitants in 1996; it had numbered 
4.3 million in 1913 and 8.1 million in 1959. In 1992, 
this population consisted of 71% Uzbeks, 8% Russians, 
5% Tadjiks, 4% Kazakhs and 2% Karakalpaks. 
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UZGEND, UZKEND [see ozkend]. 

UZUN HASAN b. c Al! b. Kara Yoluk ‘Uthman, 
Abu Nasr, born in 828/1425, died in 882/1478, and 
together with his grandfather, one of the most cel¬ 
ebrated rulers of the line of Ak Koyunlu 
Turkmens [</.&.] and a statesman and military com¬ 
mander of genius. 

Expanding from his family’s base in Diyar Bakr 
[< 7 .a.], Uzun (“the Tall”) overcame his Kara Koyunlu 
[q.v.\ Turkmen rivals, and in the east defeated his 
rivals for control of Persia, the Tlmurids [q.v(\, reign¬ 
ing 861-82/1457-78 over a powerful and extensive 
state which comprised western Persia and Kirman as 
far as the borders of Khurasan, ‘Irak to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, Armenia, eastern Caucasia and 
eastern Anatolia. He was the resolute opponent of the 
Ottomans; he co-existed somewhat uneasily on the 
borders of ‘Irak and eastern Syria with the Mamluks 
[q.v\, and he was sought as an ally, by diplomacy 
and by the actual supplying of military equipment, 
by the Papacy and Western European powers, above 
all the Republic of Venice, also much concerned with 
aggressive Ottoman policies of conquest. His illness 
and death in middle age removed a major impedi¬ 
ment to Ottoman expansion eastwards, one which 
was only checked a generation later by the advent 
to power in Persia of the Safawids [q.o7\. 

Rivalries of the Turkoman tubes 

The original fief of the chiefs of the house of 
Bayundur and of their Turkoman tribe “of the White 
Sheep” (Ak Koyunlu) was in Diyar Bakr (from before 
the period of Timur). From there they spread to the 
west, north and east. At first, the chief rivals of the 
Ak Koyunlu w r ere the Kara Koyunlu Turkmens. That 
there were any religious differences involved, as 
Minorsky asserted in his EV article, is problematical. 
The Ak Koyunlu certainly showed themselves as 
Sunnis, but the presence of any significant adherence 
to Shi‘ism amongst the Kara Koyunlu, apart from 
the general currents of sympathy for a folk-Shlfism 
discernible amongst many of the Turkmen groups in 
eastern Anatolia, is dubious. 

Kara Yoluk ‘Uthman died after a reign of more 
than thirty years in 839/1435. His son ‘All Beg spent 
his reign fighting with his brother Hamza against 
whom he sought the support of the Ottoman sultan 
Murad II and the Mamluk sultan Cakmak of Egypt. 
After the death of the two brothers, Djihanglr, son 
of C A1T, resumed the struggle against the Kara Koyunlu 
but offended his brother Uzun Hasan, his uncle Kasim 
Beg (whom von Hammer, GOR 2 , i, 506, calls Hasan) 
and the governor of Erzindjan, Killdj Arslan b. Plr ‘All. 
In spite of his quarrel with Djihanglr. Uzun Hasan 
defeated his two adversaries and then conquered the 
“greater number” of the begs of Kurdistan. Having 
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learned that DjihangTr had set out for the summer 
encampments on the Ala-dagh (this name probably 
refers to the ancient Masius, a mountain between Diyar 
Bakr and MardTn), Hasan penetrated into the fortress 
of Diyar Bakr (Amid) in disguise, while DjihangTr was 
forced to shut himself up in Mardln [q.v.]. This took 
place in 858/1454, and soon Hasan occupied Ruha 
and laid siege to Mardln (see c Ashik-pasha-zade, 247-9; 
Munedjdjim-bashi, iii, 157). 

The intervention of Hasan’s mother, a female diplo¬ 
mat who played a great part in later developments, 
forced Uzun Hasan to return to Diyar Bakr. He sought 
to recompense himself by a raid on Kara Koyunlu 
territory (Erzerum, Awnik, Bayburt), but having failed 
to take Erzindjan returned to Diyar Bakr. 

On resuming the siege of Erzindjan, Uzun Hasan 
fell from his horse and was seriously injured. DjihangTr 
seized the opportunity to sack the environs of Amid, 
but on Hasan’s return sought refuge with the Kara 
Koyunlu Djihan Shah. His mother once more installed 
Hasan in Diyar Bakr and DjihangTr in MardTn. The 
struggle was very soon resumed on a larger scale. Hasan 
marched on Erzindjan and Turdjan, from which he 
drove ‘Arab Shah, his brother’s representative, and 
then attacked Khurasan and Karadja-Dagh (to the 
southwest of Diyar Bakr). The Kara Koyunlu Djihan 
Shah sent his amirs to the help of DjihangTr, but Uzun 
Hasan defeated them in 861 (May 1457?; cf. Ibn 
TaghribirdT, Nud}um, ed. Popper, vii, 485). DjihangTr 
gave his son as a hostage, and another brother of 
Hasan (Uways of Ruha) also submitted to him. Uzun 
Hasan installed the amir KhurshTd Beg (perhaps his 
cousin; cf. Miinedjdjim-bashi, iii, 376) in Erzindjan. 
This fortress was the key to the Armenian plateau. 
About the same time, Hasan gave shelter to the Kara 
Koyunlu Hasan ‘AlT, who had rebelled against his 
father Djihan Shah, but had soon to expel him on 
account of his heretical opinions. These events occu¬ 
pied the years 858-61/1454-7, after which began the 
rapid rise of Hasan and the extension of his influence 
over the neighbouring lands. 

Operations in Kurdistan 

On the Tigris, he took Hisn Kayla from the Kur¬ 
dish maliks descended from the Ayyubids (see BidlTsT, 
Sharaf-nama, ii, 149-55) and gave this fortress to his 
son KhalTl. Si c irt and Haytham (in Bohtan) were later 
occupied (see also ibid., ii, 9). 

Uzun Hasan between Karaman and Trebizond 

In the west, the successes of Uzun Hasan brought 
him into conflict with the Ottomans, who under the 
leadership of Mehemmed II Fatih had just completed 
the subjection of the Turkmen [q.v.] beyliks of Anatolia. 
The princes of Karaman [q.v.], gravely threatened by 
the Ottomans, endeavoured to enter into an alliance 
with their eastern neighbour Uzun Hasan. On the 
other hand, Uzun Hasan became involved in the 
affairs of the Byzantine empire of Trebizond, which 
was then almost at its end. In 1458, the last emperor 
of Trebizond, David, gave Uzun Hasan the daugh¬ 
ter of his brother and predecessor Kalo-Joannes, named 
Catherine, in marriage (in Europe she is more often 
called by her title Despina; cf. the Venetian trav¬ 
ellers). Trebizond was closely linked with Georgia, 
while Venice and Rome were closely watching events 
in these two Christian states. The Muslim sources 
entirely neglect this complex of international political 
interests (cf. W. Miller, Trebizond, the last Greek Empire , 
London 1926; Bekir Sitki Baykal, Fatih Sultan Mehmed- 
Uzun Hasan rekabetinde Trabzon meselesi, in Tank Ara§- 
tirmalar Deigisi , ii [1964], 67-81). 

The embassies sent by Uzun Hasan to Istanbul in 


1457 and 1460 revealed to the sultan his rival’s ambi¬ 
tions (cf. von Hammer, i, 464-6). Very soon passing 
to action, Uzun Hasan took by surprise the fortress 
of Koyunlu Hisar (or Koylu Hisar on the Kilkit-su 
above NTksar) and sacked the suburbs of Tokat and 
Amasya (cf. Miinedjdjim-bashi, iii, 376). 

Having disposed of the Isfendiyar-oghlu [q.v.] of 
Sinope, Mehemmed II turned his attention to Trebi¬ 
zond and, first of all, to Koyunlu Hisar. Uzun Hasan 
concentrated his forces near Kemakh, but the detach¬ 
ment sent into the mountains of Munzur (Sa‘d al- 
Dm, i, 476: kuh-i Mndz ?) was defeated by Ahmed Pasha. 
Uzun Hasan then sent his mother to negotiate, and 
on her appeal the sultan turned towards Bulghar- 
daghi (east of Gerdjanis, between the Kilkit-su and 
the Euphrates). In spite of the renewed appeals of 
Sara Khatun (the sultan called her “mother”), who 
said that Trebizond belonged to her daughter-in-law, 
the town was taken in 865/1461 and the Comneni 
dispossessed and exiled. A portion of the treasures 
taken in Trebizond was given to Sara Khatun (‘Ashik- 
pasha-zade, 159-60; Sa c d al-DTn; Miinedjdjim-bashi, 
iii, 376). 

The peace was of short duration, for according 
to Miinedjdjim-bashi, iii, 160-1, Uzun Hasan retook 
Koyunlu Hisar and advanced as far as the environs 
of STwas, but the Ottomans defeated those of his 
troops who had entered Anatolia. Uzun Hasan sent 
to Istanbul KhurshTd Beg to ransom the Turkmen 
prisoners and ask the sultan to renounce his claims 
on Trebizond. In view of the circumstances (iktida-yi 
wakt), the request is said to have been granted (! ?) 
and Uzun Hasan returned to Erzindjan and then to 
Diyar Bakr. (In this part of his story, Miinedjdjim- 
bashi seems to give in somewhat different form the 
events of 865/1461.) 

Death of Djihan Shah and of the Timurid Abu Sa e id 

Uzun Hasan very' soon achieved brilliant successes. 
In 871/1466-7 his rival Djihan Shah of the Kara 
Koyunlu, who at this time held all Persia, marched 
on Diyar Bakr (on his plans, see his letter to 
Mehemmed II, in FerTdun Bey, i, 273). Uzun Hasan 
collected troops and received reinforcements from 
MardTn. On 1 RabT‘ II 872, Djihan Shah had reached 
Mush and Capakhcur. Here his advance guards were 
defeated by Sultan KhalTl, son of Uzun Hasan. Dj ihan 
Shah, who, on account of the excessive cold, had sent 
most of his troops home, went back to KTghT, whence 
he wanted to reach Erzindjan and the valley of Bala- 
rud (Kilkit?). On 13 RabT c II 872/1 1 Nov. 1467, Uzun 
Hasan attacked him unexpectedly and Djihan Shah 
lost his life while trying to escape. The field in the 
east now being open, Uzun Hasan began the con¬ 
quest of the lands which had been left without a mas¬ 
ter. He went via Mawsil to Baghdad, which he besieged 
for 40 days, but in Adharbaydjan, the son of Djihan 
Shah, Hasan c AlT, had assembled a large army (Kh' v an- 
damTr, Habib al-siyar , iii, 234: 180,000 men) and 
invoked the help of the Timurid Abu SaTd, who set 
out from Khurasan in Sha'ban 872/March 1468 and 
appointed governors for the whole of Persian ‘Irak. 
As a result of treachery on the part of certain amirs 
of Hasan c AlT, his army quartered at Marand broke 
up, and Uzun Hasan seized the opportunity to advance 
as far as Karabagh [q.v?[. In the meanwhile, in spite 
of the protestations of friendship by Uzun Hasan, who 
recalled the loyalty of the Ak Koyunlu to the Tlmurids, 
Abu SaTd had reached Miyana, but was caught there 
by the approach of winter. He thought of spending 
the winter in Karaba gh [q.v.] , out of which Uzun Hasan 
was to be dislodged, but his march to the Araxes was 
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disastrous and at Mahmudabad [see mukan] he was 
blockaded by Uzun Hasan. The negotiations conducted 
by Abu SaTd’s mother, however, came to nothing; 
he took to flight but was captured on 16 Radjab 
873/11 Feb. 1469. Two days later, Uzun Hasan, seated 
on the throne (to emphasise his accession?), received \ 
the prisoner kindly, but on 22 Radjab Abu Sa‘Id was j 
handed over to his rival, the prince Yadigar Muham¬ 
mad b. Sultan Muhammad b. Baysunkur, who put 
him to death. Abu SaTd’s amirs were put under the 
command of Yadigar who, supported by Uzun Hasan, 
began the struggle against Husayn Baykara. The lat¬ 
ter was temporarily driven from Harat (6 Muharram 
875/5 July 1470), but the exactions of the sons of 
Uzun Hasan (Khalil in Olang Radkan and Zaynal in 
Kuhistan) provoked a rising against Yadigar, who was ! 
deposed and put to death by Sultan Husayn Baykara. j 

After the disappearance of Abu SaTd, the Tlmurids 
of Khurasan remained a purely local dynasty, while • 
Uzun Hasan’s deputies occupied the remainder of Per- j 
sia, including Kirman, Fars, Luristan, Khuzistan and ; 
Kurdistan (see the valuable details on the distribution 
of the fiefs in the letters of Uzun Hasan to Mehemmed 
II: Feridun Bey, i, 275, 276; cf. Habib al-siyar , iii, 
330). The governorship of Isfahan was entrusted to 
Uzun Hasan’s eldest son Oghurlu Muhammad, but 
that of the more important province of Fars went to 
the latter’s slightly younger half-brother Sultan Khalil. 
The discontented Oghurlu Muhammad was in fact to 
rebel in 879/1474, but on the appearance of his 
father’s army (see below), fled to Ba gh dad and thence 
to the Ottomans. We possess a precious c ard-nama ' 
composed by the well-known scholar Djalal al-Din al- ; 
Dawani (d. 908/1502 [tf.P.]) which describes a review ! 
of the Ak Koyunlu provincial army of Fars during 
Sultan Khalil’s time (see V. Minorsky, A civil and mil¬ 
itary review in Fars in 881/1476, in BSOS , x [1939-42], 
141-78). The Kara Koyunlu Hasan c Ali had retired 
to Hamadhan, but was surprised there and killed by 
Uzun Hasan’s forces in 873/1468 (see the History of 
the Kutb-Shahs , B.N. ms. Pers. 174, fol. 16b). About 
the same time, Baghdad also was occupied by the 
great amir Khalll-Beg, governor of Mawsil (Feridun 
Bey, ii, 276). 

After these great successes, it became evident that 
Uzun Hasan alone in Asia was strong enough to bar 
the Ottoman advance and the enemies of the latter, 
the rulers of Karaman and the Christians, particu¬ 
larly the Venetians, sought to exploit this new power. ! 

Venetian policy 

On 2 Dec. 1463, the Venetian Senate had adopted 
the plan of an alliance with Uzun Hasan and L. Quirini , 
was sent to Persia with this object. On 13 March I 
1464, the first ambassador from Uzun Hasan (a cer- i 
tain Mamenatazab?) arrived in Venice and spent six 1 
months there. In 1465 Kasim Hasan (?) arrived with 
a letter from Uzun Hasan. The negotiations were 
interrupted for some time, but the conquest of Euboea 
(which the Venetians had held for 264 years) by the 
Ottomans in 1469-70 threw them into consternation. 

In February 1471, Quirini returned from Persia with 
Uzun Hasan’s ambassador Mirath (Murad?), while 
another Persian representative arrived at the Vatican. 

It was then that the Venetian Senate sent to Persia 
the noble Caterino Zeno, who through his mother 
was a nephew of Despina Caterina, wife of Uzun ' 
Hasan. On 20 April 1471, Zeno was in Tabriz. In 
the same year, HadjdjI Muhammad (Azimamet) came 
to Venice with a request for arms and munitions. 
Giosafa Barbaro was then sent to Persia to take to j 
Uzun Hasan six large mortars ( bombarde ), 600 arque¬ 


buses ( spingarde ), matchlocks ( schioppetti ), and munitions; 
200 fusiliers with their officers accompanied the con¬ 
signment. In Barbaro’s secret instructions (of 11 Feb. 
1473), it was laid down that Venice would never con¬ 
clude peace with the Ottomans until they had been 
forced to renounce in favour of Persia all claims on 
Asia Minor as far as the Straits. Barbaro was delayed 
in Cyprus where he took part in the operations of 
the Venetian fleet (commanded by P. Mocenigo), which 
on the appeal of the princes of Karaman, had occu¬ 
pied Silifke and two other points on the coast. 

In the meanwhile, Zeno was active in Persia and, 
according to the European sources (Jorga, ii, 164), 
the nephew of the last Comnenus, who had sought 
asylum with Uzun Hasan, had invaded the region of 
Trebizond. 

Invasion of Asia Minor 

The Karamanids were working alongside of the 
Venetians to force Uzun Hasan’s hand. On the appeal 
of Plr Ahmad, Ishak’s successor, Uzun Hasan equipped 
an army which was placed under the command of 
the vizier ‘Umar Beg b. Bektash (the Amarbei Guisultan 
Nichenizza? of Zeno, 16) and Uzun Hasan’s cousin 
Yusulca Mlrza, and which (according to Angiolello, 
77) numbered 50,000 men (Zeno, 16: 100,000?). These 
troops advanced from Diyar Bakr on Tokat, which 
they sacked and then on Kaysariyya, where, as Sa c d 
al-Din says, “they revealed their Turkmen character”. 
Caterino Zeno, 18-19, was an eye-witness of a part 
of these operations. (The attempt to take Blra from 
Egypt is perhaps connected with the same expedi¬ 
tions.) After some time, ‘Umar Beg returned to Diyar 
Bakr while Yusufca Mlrza overran Karaman and Hamid 
again. 

Resumption of the war with the Ottomans 

Mehemmed II was gravely concerned with these 
events and with this diplomatic activity of which he 
was certainly aware (see Feridun Bey, 285; Ibn Iyas, 
Bada 3 i c al-zuhur , ii, 145). Uzun Hasan’s letters assumed 
a more and more aggressive tone (see Feridun Bey, 
i, 278, and the humiliating title of imarat ma’ab was 
given to the sultan in them; and Mehemmed II’s 
reply, loc. cit ., in which he addresses familiarly the 
sardar-i c a^ani). In autumn 877/1472, the sultan crossed 
from Istanbul over to the coast of Asia, but was held 
up there by the cold season. But by 14 Rabl‘ I 877/19 
Aug. 1472), the prince Mustafa and the beglerbegi of 
Anatolia Dawud Pasha, who had a force of 60,000 
men under him, destroyed the Turkmens in the dis¬ 
trict of Kir-eli (west of Konya). 

Mehemmed set out in Shawwal 877/March 1473. 
His army numbered 100,000 men in all (cf. Sa‘d al- 
Dln, i, 529, confirmed by Angiolello, 79-80, who writes 
as if he w'ere in the Ottoman army). The famous 
aklnci [q.v.] ‘All Mikhal-oghlu [see mTkhal-oghlu] sent 
with the advance guard sacked Kemakh and took pri¬ 
soner the Armenians of this region. 

Uzun Hasan, who had arrived in the region of 
Erzin^jan in late Rabl‘ I 878, end of July 1473, 
established himself on the hills on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and when Khass Murad Pasha rashly 
crossed the river, he surrounded him and defeated 
him. Khass Murad was drowned in the Euphrates 
and the total losses of the Ottomans rose to 12,000 
men (Angiolello). Caterino Zeno, who was in Uzun 
Hasan’s suite, gives 1 Aug. 1473 as the date of this 
first encounter. The battlefield w ? as in the district of 
Terdjan (above Erzindjan); the low ground on the 
Euphrates which IGiass Murad (Angiolello) wished to 
utilise begin at the level of Pekeridj. Sa‘d al-Din, i, 
535, is not explicit, but according to Angiolello (and 
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Zeno), the Ottomans were ready to abandon the cam¬ 
paign. They left the valley of the Euphrates, and leav¬ 
ing Bayburt on the right (towards the northeast), took 
the road northwards towards Trebizond, evidently with 
the intention of turning there to the west. But while the 
Ottoman army was in the canton of Uc-aghizli (prob¬ 
ably to the north of the mountains which separate 
Erzindjan from the valley of the Kilkit-su), Uzun 
Hasan’s troops appeared on the heights of Otluk-beli 
(a mountain which separates the Euphrates valley from 
the sources of the Corokh) on the right flank of the 
Ottomans. The latter accepted batde and on 16 Rabi c I 
878/12 Aug. 1473 (according to Zeno, 10 Aug. 1473) 
routed the Ak Koyunlu army. The Sardar of Uzun 
Hasan, Kafir Ishak (a Christian?; according to Zeno, 
there were Georgians in the Ak Koyunlu army), fell 
on the battlefield, as did Uzun Hasan’s son Zaynal. 
Uzun Hasan himself took to flight, but it was not so 
precipitous as Sa'd al-Dln would have it, for Zeno’s 
account of 18 August is dated from the camp of Uzun 
Hasan, four days from Erzindjan. In any case, the 
Ottomans, thanks to their firearms (Zeno), gained a 
brilliant victory. The captured artisans and experts 
were taken to Constantinople. The Kara Koyunlu 
mobilised by Uzun received their liberty; the remain¬ 
der of the Turkmens were put to death ( katl-i *amm) 
by order of the sultan. Darab Beg, commander of 
[Shabm-] Kara Hisar on the Kilkit-su above Koyunlu 
Hisar, hearing of the defeat of his master, handed 
over the fortress to the Ottomans. On the advice of 
the Grand Vizier Mahmud Pa§ha, who explained the 
difficulties of keeping the territories still to be con¬ 
quered, the sultan refrained from pursuing Uzun 
Hasan, but later regretted this decision and the Grand 
Vizier lost his office (Sa'd al-Din, i, 521-44). 

Uzun Hasan lost no appreciable territory by this 
defeat, but the moral effect must have been consid¬ 
erable. After the battle, Uzun Hasan wrote to Venice 
(Berchet, 137) that he was going to return to the 
attack ( cavaicheremo adosso a VOthoman ) and at the same 
time sent Caterino Zeno on a mission to plead his 
cause with the European governments. The Polish and 
Hungarian ambassadors were sent back with Zeno. 

The Venetian Senate, which always attached great 
importance to the alliance, sent to Persia the secre¬ 
tary P. Ognibene. Barbaro, leaving at Rhodes the 
representatives of the pope and of King Ferdinand of 
Sicily, then set out and arrived in Tabriz on 12 April 
1474. Lastly, a new envoy, A. Contarini, left Venice 
on 13 Feb. 1474, arrived at Tabriz on 4 Aug. 1474 
and at Isfahan on 4 Nov. 1474. We also know that at 
this time the friar Lodovico of Bologna was in Persia, 
saying that he represented the Duke of Burgundy. 
But on this occasion, the ambassadors could obtain 
nothing definite out of Uzun Hasan. 

In the meanwhile, Uzun Hasan had gone to Shiraz 
to put down the rebellion of his son Oghurlu Muham¬ 
mad (see above). On his return from Tabriz he took 
leave of Contarini (26 April 1475) who saw a review 
of his troops (25,000?) but said that the expedition 
against the Ottomans was postponed to a later date. 
In 880/1475-6 the plague wrought great havoc in 
Persia, and Uzun Hasan’s troops had to take the field 
against his brother Uways, who was defeated and slain 
at Ruha (Ibn Iyas, ii, 160). Very soon the Venetians 
recognised the futility of their hopes, and less than a 
year after the death of Uzun Hasan signed a peace 
with the Ottomans (December 1478). 

Relations with Georgia 

According to Munedjdjim-bashi, Uzun Hasan thrice 
invaded Georgia, in 871/1466, in 877 (summer of 


1472?) and after his defeat by the Ottomans. According 
to the Djihan-ard this last expedition took place in 
881/1476-7; Barbaro (90) who was an eye-witness, 
took part in the negotiations with the Georgians. The 
Georgian sources of the 15th century are very con¬ 
fused (Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, ii/1, 12, 249). The 
king of K'art'lia, Constantine III (1469-1505) seems 
to have utilised the support of the Ak Koyunlu against 
his rivals Bagrat of Imerethia and the Atabeg of Akhal- 
tsikhe (Kwarkware < Korkora). 

Relations with Egypt 

The frontier between the original fief of Uzun 
Hasan (Diyar Bakr) and the lands of the Mamluk sul¬ 
tans of Egypt lay roughly along the bend of the 
Euphrates. The Egyptian historians alone (used by Weil, 
Gesch. der Chalifen, v) tell us of the extensive relations 
between the Ak Koyunlu and the Burdji Mamluks. 
The rivalry with the Ottomans forced Uzun Hasan 
to deal very tactfully with the ruler of Cairo (we have 
references to them from 861/1456), but on the other 
hand, he had to seek an exit to the Mediterranean 
in order to be in contact with the Venetians. The 
lands on the right bank of the Euphrates belonging 
to the rulers of Egypt and Syria thus formed an 
impediment to him, and Uzun Hasan endeavoured 
to round off his lands at the expense of the Mamluks. 

In 868/1463-4 the Kurds who had seized the strong¬ 
hold of Gargar (on the right bank of the Euphrates 
to the southeast of Malatya) sent its keys to Uzun 
Hasan, who in 869/1465 restored Gargar to the waif 
of Aleppo but at the same time recompensed himself 
by taking Kharpert (then occupied by Arslan Dulgha- 
dir) and by ravaging Abulastayn [see elbistan and 
DHU ’l-KADR]. 

In 877/1471, Kakhta [i q.v .] and Gargar were occu¬ 
pied by Uzun Hasan’s troops, but the amir Yeshbek 
al-Dawadar sent by Ka’it Bay [q.v.] drove the Ak Ko¬ 
yunlu out of Bira (see Ibn Iyas, ii, 140-4, and Behnsch, 
Rerum seculo XV, in Mesopotamia gestarum liber , Breslau 
1838, sub anno 1783 [1471]). The Ottoman ambassador 
sent to Cairo stirred up feeling against Uzun Hasan, 
the ally of the Christians, but Kafit Bay acted with 
prudence. The amir Rustam and the kadi Ahmad b. 
Wadjrn, who were leaders of the 'Irak hadjjdj. in 877/ 
1473, succeeded in getting the khutba read in Medina 
in the name of al-malik aUadil Hasan al-Tawll khadim 
al-haramayn , but the Amir of Mecca, Muhammad b. 
Barakat (see Ibn Iyas, iii, 514), arrested Rustam and 
his companion and sent them to Ka’it Bay, who a 
few months later liberated them “to please Uzun 
Hasan” (ibid., ii, 145-6). In 880/1475 Oghurlu Muham¬ 
mad, fleeing from his father, was supported by the 
Aleppan troops but the latter suffered a severe reverse 
(ibid., ii, 152). In 882/1477 Kafit Bay visited the line 
of the Euphrates and re-established the situation. 

Death of Uzun Hasan 

Returning from TiflTs, Uzun Hasan fell ill, and at 
the age of 54 died at Tabriz on the eve of the feast 
of Ramadan of 882/night of 5-6 Jan. 1478, which 
agrees exactly with Barbaro’s statement, 93, sc. the 
Eve of Epiphany. 

The historians (Habib al-siyar, iii, 330; D}ihan-ara\ 
Munedjdjim-bashi, iii, 165) praise his justice and 
piety. He created many pious endowments (khayrdt 
wa-hasandt). On his mosque in Tabriz, see tabrIz. 2. 
The Akhlak-i Djaldtz of Dawani is dedicated to Uzun 
Hasan. The astronomer ‘All Kushci lived at the court 
of Uzun Hasan and was sent as ambassador to the 
Ottoman court (see c alT al-kOshdjI). 

Administrative system 

From a lack of documentation, our knowledge of 
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Uzun Hasan’s administrative system is sketchy, but 
Minorsky discerned that the Ak Koyunlu rulers ap¬ 
parently endeavoured, under cover of strengthening 
“Islamic institutions”, to introduce an element of cen¬ 
tralisation into the system that had originally evolved 
under the Mongol Il-Khanids [ 4 . 0 .]. It seems that they 
wished to halt the decline of central authority resulting 
from the extensive grants of land for salaries, pensions, 
etc., which were meant to be temporary but which 
often in practice became hereditary'’ [see e.g. ikta‘; 
soyurghal; tiyul]. There survive in Turkish archives 
some examples of Uzun Hasan’s financial regulations 
enacted for Diyar Bakr and eastern Anatolia, and 
Persian historians occasionally mention the dastur and 
kanun of Uzun Hasan, which seems to have been ap¬ 
plied at least up to the time of the second Safawid 
Shah Tahmasp I; but this was probably a fixing and 
codification of existing, local, customary law rather 
than a new financial system. On the other hand, he 
behaved like many other rulers of the time in arbi¬ 
trarily raising existing taxes and imposing new ones 
in order to finance his wars. See W. Hinz, Das Steuer- 
wesen Ostanatoliens im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert , in £DMG , 
c (1950), 177-201; A.K.S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant 
in Persia , London 1953, 101, 122-3; Minorsky, The Aq- 
Qoyunlu and land reforms , in BSOAS , xvii (1955), 449-62. 
The family 

The blood of the Ak Koyunlu princes was con¬ 
siderably mixed. The mother of Kara ‘Uthman, to 
begin with, was the princess Maria of Trebizond (see 
the Chronicle of Michael Panaretos, ed. Fallmerayer). 

Despina, whom Uzun Hasan married when he was 
thirty-four, was certainly not his first wife and in 1471, 
when her nephew Caterino Zeno visited her, she was 
living at Kharpert far from the court. She had re¬ 
mained a Christian and was buried in a church of 
Diyar Bakr (Barbaro, 84). According to Angiolello, 
73, Uzun Hasan had one son and three daughters 
by her; the son (Jacob ?) is said to have been strangled 
by his brothers after the father’s death (?). Despina’s 
daughter Martha (whom the Silsilat al-nasab-i safawiyya , 
Berlin 1843, 68 , calls Bagi Aka; Habib al-siyar: Hallma 
Begi Aka; and Miinedjdjim-bashi: ‘Alam-Shah Begum) 
was given in marriage to Shavkh Haydar of Ardabll 
and became the mother of the Safawid Shah IsmaTl I 
(the mother of Shaykh Haydar, Khadfdja Begum, was 
the sister of Uzun Hasan). 

The oldest son of Uzun Hasan, Muhammad, was 
the son of a Kurdish umm walad (cf. Ibn Iyas, ii, 160; 
Caterino Zeno, 36; Contarini, 173). In 879/1474, after 
a rising in Shiraz, he took refuge for some time with 
the Ottoman Bayezld II, but was finally killed in Persia 
by his father’s orders (Ibn Iyas, ii, 59). 

Uzun Hasan’s principal wife ( mahd-i < ulya ) was Saldjuk- 
Shah Begum, who played a very active part in the 
government (cf. Ta’rikh-i Amxni , fol. 1986). Her sons 
were Sultan Khalil, Ya'kub, Yusuf (and perhaps Masfh). 
We do not know the name of Zaynal’s mother. 

Uzun Hasan’s viziers were Shams al-Dln Muham¬ 
mad b. Sayyid Ahmad, Burhan al-Dln £ Abd al-Hamld 
Kirmanl and Madjd al-Dln Shiraz! (Habib al-siyar , iii, 
330). 

Bibliography. For older sources and stud¬ 
ies, see Minorsky’s EI l art. The best consideration 
of sources for the Ak Koyunlu in general is now 
John E. Woods’ The Aqquyunlu (see below), 16-37, 
much of which is relevant for Uzun Hasan’s career 
and reign. Especially notable is the Kitab-i Diydr- 
bakriyya of Abu Bakr Tihram-IsfahanI (ed. Necati 
Liigal and Faruk Sumer, 2 vols. Ankara 1962-4), 
which was written for Uzun Hasan and his son 


Sultan Khalil between 875/1469 and 883/1478, 
with the ms. going up to 876/1472. General Persian 
historians like Kh"andamfr contain further infor¬ 
mation, whilst for Uzun Hasan’s external relations 
there is much in the Arabic historiography of the 
late Mamluk period and the diplomatic material in 
Italian archives. The Istanbul archives and libra¬ 
ries have relevant material, especially that relating 
to Uzun Hasan’s wars with the Ottomans, and this 
includes captured letters, intelligence reports, etc., 
plus defers from eastern Anatolia. Inshd > collections 
like Ferldun Bey’s Miinshe'at ul-seldtln contain rele¬ 
vant documents, whilst Jean Aubin has described 
and discussed some Ak Koyunlu documents from 
Persia. Some Ak Koyunlu inscriptions from Persia 
have been published, including one of Uzun Hasan’s 
at the Great Mosque of Yazd. 

Of recent studies (in addition to those men¬ 
tioned in the article), see Minorsky, La Perse au XV‘ 
siecle entre la Turquie et Venise, Pubis, de la Societe 
des etudes iraniennes 7, Paris 1933, 6-7 (also in The 
Turks , Iran and the Caucasus in the Middle Ages, Vario¬ 
rum, London 1978, no. XII); ‘Abbas al- c AzzawT, 
Ta'nkh al-Trak bayn al-ihtilalayn , iii, al-Hukuma al-turk- 
mdniyva , Baghdad 1357/1939; Miikrimin Halil 
Yinan^, I A art. Akkoyunlular ; F. Babinger, Mehmed 
der Eroberer und seine /fit, Munich 1953, Eng. tr. 
Mehmed the Conqumr and his time , Princeton 1978; 
Bekir Sitki Baykal, Uzun Hasan’in Osmanhlarla kaiji 
kati miicadeleye haztrliklan ve Osmanli-Akkoyunlu harbinin 
ba§hnmasi , in Belleten, xxi (1957), 261-84, with Ger¬ 
man tr. 285-96; idem, Die Rivalitat zwischen Uzun 
Hasan und Mehmed 11. urn das Kaiseneich von Trapezunt , 
in Trudi XXV. Megdunarodnogo Kongressa Vostok’ovedov, 
Moscow 1963, ii, 442-8; G. Scarcia, Venezia e la 
Persia Ira Uzun Hasan e Tahmasp ( 1454-1572 ), in Acta 
Iranica , ser. 1, vol. iii (1974), 419-38; J.E. Woods, The 
Aqquyunlu, clan , confederation, empire. A study in 15th/9th 
centuiy Turko-Iranian politics, Minneapolis-Chicago 1976, 
90-137; H.R. Roemer, in Camb. hist. Iran , vi, Camb¬ 
ridge 1986, 168-82; C.E. Bosworth, The New Islamic 
dynasties , 275-6 no. 146. 

(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Bosworth]) 
al-‘UZZA, a pre-Islamic Arabian deity. The 
name means “The very powerful” or “The all- 
powerful”. On its own, in the pre-Islamic period, it 
always takes the article (Lihyanite hn J zy , Old Arabic 
} l J zy, Nabataean 3 l- < f plus the Aramaic form *zy\ and 
South Arabian e zyn), but in theophoric personal names, 
and occasionally in sources of the Islamic period, this 
is sometimes omitted (e.g. South Thamudic. tm-l J zy as 
against tym J zy, J. Ryckmans, in SI, v [1956], 11). A 
variety of such compounds occurs in pre-Islamic North 
Arabian inscriptions, though by the rise of Islam only 
c Abd aUUzza is reported in the Hidjaz (J. Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums, -'Berlin 1897, 39). 

Very little is known of the nature of al- £ Uzza. At¬ 
tempts to identify her with the planet Venus are only 
achieved through a tenuous series of equations with 
other deities in which each divinity is assumed to be 
endowed with all aspects of the others (see references 
in Wellhausen, 40-5). From this, efforts have been 
made to equate her with the goddess Aphrodite (e.g. 
H.WJ. Drij vers, Cults and beliefs at Edessa , Leiden 1980, 
185); with Ruda (A.G. Lundin, in R.G. Stiegner (ed.), 
Al-Hudhud, Graz, 1981, 215-6); with ‘Azlzu at Palmyra 
(Drijvers, op. cit. 152, 162-3); with al-Lat (Wellhausen, 
44-5), with al-Lat and Manat (Fahd, Le pantheon de 
I’Arabie centrale , Paris 1968, 176-7), and ultimately with 
a “common Semitic great goddess” representing a 
wide variety of astral and chthonic. forces (Wellhausen, 
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45; Lundin, loc. cit.; Fahd, loc. cit. ). The only unequiv¬ 
ocal equation of al-'Uzza with the planet Venus is in 
the 1 Oth-century Syriac-Arabic dictionary of Bar Bahlul 
(ed. R. Duval, s.v. est e ra); while the only explicit equa¬ 
tion of al-'Uzza with Aphrodite, is in a 1st century 
B.C. to A.D. Nabataean-Greek bilingual inscription from 
the Greek island of Cos (F. Rosenthal, Die aramaisti- 
sche Forschung, Leiden, 1964, 86 and 91 n. 4). Henninger 
has noted that these strained identifications are based 
on non-Arab sources from the northern borderlands 
of the Peninsula and cannot be assumed to apply to 
Arabia as a whole, or to the cult of al- £ Uzza in Mecca 
in particular (in Anthropos, lxxi [1976] 136-9). It is pos¬ 
sible, but at present unprovable, that al- £ Uzza was 
considered by her worshippers to have some of the 
features of Aphrodite and/or to be in some way a 
manifestation of the planet Venus, but there is not 
enough evidence to establish exactly how she was con¬ 
ceived in any particular region or period. 

The only representations of al-'Uzza which are iden¬ 
tified as such in inscriptions, are Nabataean: plain, 
rectangular baetyls with stylised eyes (e.g. M.R. Savig- 
nac, in Revue Biblique , xliii [1934] 586-9), of a type 
common throughout western Arabia, both as divine 
symbols and as grave markers. However, there are 
similar baetyls in Petra and the surrounding region 
representing al-Kutba, Atargatis, Isis, etc. 

In the early centuries A.D. the worship of al- c Uzza 
is found in the Hawran (RES, 2091, 7-V *lht hsfr*], 
“the goddess of Bosra”), Petra (e.g. RES, 1088), Wadi 
Ramm (Savignac loc. cit.), Sinai (CIS, ii, 611, 1236, 
each by a kahin of al-‘Uzza), Dedan (JSLih 58), a 
Sabaeo-Arabic text from Karyat al-Faw in central 
Arabia (Ja 2138, see J. Ryckmans, in JSS, xxv [1980], 
197-8), and (probably as an import from the north) 
in Sabaic, Qatabanian, and possibly one Minaic, in¬ 
scriptions (ibid., 196-7). 

In the 5th century A.D., Isaac of Antioch speaks 
of the “Arabs” ( 'arbaye) sacrificing to c uzzi (ed. Bickell, 
i, 210-11) and, in the 6th century, there is evidence 
that she was worshipped by the Lakhmid royal house 
in southern Mesopotamia. Al-Mundhir IV swore by 
al-Lat and al- £ Uzza (. AgpanV , ii, 21 1. 5 from the bot¬ 
tom) and sacrificed prisoners to her (Zacharius of 
Mitylene, ed. J.P.N. Land, in Anecdota Syriaca, iii, 247) 
while another Lakhmid prince, al-Nu c man, submitted 
a dispute to her judgement (. Hamdsa , 116). 

The Islamic sources suggest that, by the 7th cen¬ 
tury, worship of al-TJzza was firmly entrenched in 
Mecca and its environs (Hisham Ibn al-Kalbi, K. al- 
Asnam, ed. A. Zaki Pasha, Cairo 1914, 27, tr. N.A. 
Faris, The book of idols , Princeton 1952, 22). Her main 
sanctuary was in a valley called Hurad in Nakhlat 
al-Sha’mivya on the road from Mecca to al-Tatif 
(Yakut, iv, 765 ff.; Ibn al-KalbF, 18, tr. 16). Here, in 
Sukam, a side ravine of Hurad, Kuraysh dedicated 
to her a himd [ q.v .] which vied with the haram [q-vi\ 
or Sacred Territory of the Ka c ba, (Ibn al-Kalbi, 19, 
tr. 17). At Nakhla were three samura (acacia) trees, 
from one of which the goddess revealed herself in the 
form of an Abyssinian woman with dishevelled hair, 
when Khalid b. al-Wall'd was sent by the Prophet to 
cut them down (idem, 25-6, tr. 21-2). A sacred stone 
was the object of ziyara (Wellhausen, 39), though it 
is not clear whether this was in the same sanctuary 
or elsewhere (cf. Doughty’s account of the veneration 
of al- £ Uzza in the form of a large stone at al-Ta’if, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, -’London 1923, ii, 511, 515- 


16). Finally, there was a cave called Ghab gh ab which 
contained baetyls (Ibn al-Kalbl, 20-1, tr. 18-9) and 
into which the blood of sacrificed animals was poured 
(Ibn Hisham, 55 1. 6). The man credited with introduc¬ 
ing the worship of al- £ Uzza, Zalim b. As £ ad of Ghata- 
fan, constructed over her a sanctuary’ which he called, 
allegedly after the name of a volcanic mountain, Buss 
(see Wellhausen, 37-8; Fahd, op. cit., 165-6) and from 
which “oracular communications” were received (Ibn 
al-Kalbi, 18, tr. 16). 

The sanctuary of al- £ Uzza at Nakhla was served 
by members of the Banu Sulaym \_q.v^\, who were 
clients of Kuraysh, and the last such sadin , Dubayya 
b. Harami al-Sulami, was killed by Khalid b. al-Walld 
in 8/629-30 (Ibn al-Kalbl, 22, 24-7, tr. Atallah, 19- 
22). Ibn al-Kalbl insists on the extreme devotion of 
Kuraysh to this goddess. As well as zjtyara and sacrifice 
they held an annual festival in her honour (Wellhausen, 
39), while the Prophet himself recalled offering a white 
sheep to al- £ Uzza “while I followed the religion of 
my people” (ibid., 19, tr. 16-17). His uncle, Abu Lahab 
(whose ism was c Abd al- £ Uzza) was known for his 
“intense loyalty” to her (ibid., 23, tr. 20). When in 
3/624-5, Abu Sufyan set out to attack Muhammad 
he took with him the symbols of al- £ Uzza and al-Lat 
(al-Tabari, i, 1395) and one version of his war-cry is 
“al- £ Uzza is for us and not for you” (ibid., i, 1418). 
£ Abd al-Muttalib took a dispute over water-rights 
to the kahin of £ Uzza in al-Sha’m (Ibn Habib, al - 
Munammak fl akhbar Kuraysh , Haydarabad 1964, 98-9). 

She was also worshipped by Ghatafan, Khuza £ a, 
Kinana, Xbakif (though their principal deity was 
Manat), Ghanm, Gham and Bali (though Wellhausen, 
39, considered that the last three may not have wor¬ 
shipped her at Nakhla). Among the talbiydt (or ritual 
invocations intoned by pre-Islamic tribes on their pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca [see talbiya]), those of the Hums, 
Madhhidj and Thakif submit al- £ Uzza, along with al- 
Lat, Manat, and other asnam (“idols”) to the High 
God of Mecca, the Lord of the Ka £ ba (M.J. Kister, 
in JSAI, ii [1980], 36-8, 54-5 (nos. 41, 45, 48), and 
cf. 51 no. 12). On the co-existence of the idols and 
the High God, see ibid., 47-9 and references there (to 
which add W.M. Watt, in Isl., lvi [1979], 205-11), 
and compare the oath of Dirham b. Zayd al-Awsi, 
“By the Lord of al- £ Uzza the propitious, and by God 
betwixt whose House [and Sukam] Sarif stands” (Ibn 
al-Kalbi, 19, tr. 18). 

In the Kur’an, al- £ Uzza is mentioned only once, 
in LIII, 19-20 (“Have you considered al-Lat and al- 
c Uzza and Manat, the third, the other”), which is 
said to have been followed by the “Satanic verses”. 
These three are traditionally described as the banat 
Allah, though this phrase does not occur in the Kur’an 
and has been applied to them by extrapolating from 
suras XVI, 57; XXXVII, 149-53; XLIII, 16; and LIII, 
21. However, the phrase banat Allah may originally 
have meant no more than “celestial beings” (Watt, 
Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 106) and is paral¬ 
leled in the 1st century A.D. by a Palmyrene votive 
text to the bnt 7 (Kh. al-As £ ad and J. Teixidor, in 
CRAI [1985], 286-93) and probably even earlier by 
Qatabanic and Sabaic dedications to the bnty 7 (i.e. 
the dual) and bnt 7 (pi.), with in no case any indi¬ 
cation as to the identity of these beings (Ryckmans, 
in JSS, xxv [1980] 200-3). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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